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A. Bo.* 

A. B. G,* 

A. B. R. 

A. C. Be. 
A.C. C. 

A. C. McG. 

A. C.S. 

A.D. 

A.E.B. 

A. F. L. 

A.G. 

A. Go.* 
A.H.* 

A. He.* 

A. H.J.G. 

A.J.G. 


Auguste Boudinhon, D.D., D.C.L. [ Conotave ; 

Professor of Canon Law m tlie Cathohc Uni versaty of I’aris Editor of tlie Ctnmtsit •{ Concordat ; 
c«ntmpora,%n. Author of Uutns i'igltu et petnes i-anomquei , &c. \ Conslstory. 


Alice B. Gomme j 

Hca. Member of the Folk-lore Society. Author of Dictionary oif Traditionai Games { Children’s Games, 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Children's Singing Games ’ 

Alfred Barton Rendle, M.A., DSc., F.R.S., F.LS. fflMon* Baiae 

Keener, Department of Botany, Biitish Museum Author of Text Book on Classifi- 1 ~ ‘ ’ 

catim of Flowering Plants , I^COuCeJ Botany. 

Arthur Christopher Benson, C.V.O., M.A., F.R.Hisx.S. r 

See the biographical article Benson, Edward Whiie. | Church, Dean. 

Albert Curtis Clark, M.A. t 

Fellow and Tutor of Queen'.s College, Oxfoid, and Uiuveisity Reader in Latin. J CicerO. 

Editor of Cicero’s Speeches (Clarendon Press) [ 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert, D.D , Ph D , M.A. i 

Professor of Church History m Union 'I'hcological Seminary, New York Author of ■' Church History (in part). 
A History of Chnstiamty m the Apostolic Age, &c \ 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

See tho biographical article Swinburne, A C 


I Congreve, William. 


Austin Dobson. 

Sec the biograplucal article ■ Dobson, Henry Austin 


^ Chesterfleld, 4th Eari of. 


Rev. Andrew Ewbank. Burn, M.A., D.D. i 

Vicar of Halifax and Piebcndary of Liclifield. Author of An Introdmclion fo Churoh. 
Creeds and the Te Demi) N iceta of Remesiana , &c ( 


Arthur Francis Leach, M.A. 

Barrister-.at-Law, Middle Temple. Charity Commissioner for England and Wales. 

Formerly Assistant Secretary of the Board of Education. FeHow' of All Souls' 

College, Oxford, 1874-188T. Stanhope Prizeman, 1872. 

Major Arthur George Frederick Griffiths (d. 1908). 

H.M. Inspector of Pnsons, 1878-1896. Author of I he Chronicles of Newgate ;■( Children’s Courts. 
Seants of the Prison House', &c. ( 


jchielieiey. 


Rev. Albxander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer on Church History m the University of Manchester. 


f Chemnitz ; 
I OachlMuSe 


Albert Hauck, D.Th.; P».D., DJuris, 

Professor of Church History in the University of Leipzig. Director of the Collection 
of Ecclesiastical Archaeology. Member of the Royal Saxon Society of Art'S and 
Science.s. Formerly Professor in the Unrver»ity of Erlangen Editor of the 3rd 
edition of Kcnoj^-Hmck'^Eealencvklopddie ftir pfoiestantische Theolo^u und Ktrche, 
Arnttior oi KtrchengeschichU Deutschlands ; Tertulhans Leben und Schnften ; ^tc. 


Ctwrch History (m part). 


V. 


Augustine Henry, M.A., F.LS. r 

Reader m Forestry, Cambridge University. Formerly Cfhciidf in Chiiiesf Imperial I (fhina; Mata 
Maritime Customs. Explorer of the Flora of the mtonor of Chma^ Fonnosa ami 1 
Hainan. I 


Abel Hendy Jones Greenidg£, M.A*, DXitt. (Oxon.) { 4 . 1905)- 

Formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford, and of St John's College, 
Oxford. Author of Infanm in Ro^an Law; nandbook af Oruk ConsiiMwndl 
Jiomn Public fftskry of Pom. Joint-author of Souras of Roman 
History f bm. 

Rev. Alexander James Grieve, M.A., B.D. ^(Lond.). 

Professor of New Testament and Church History, Yorkshire United Independent 
Ceilege,^ Iftndford. Sometime Registrar of Madras University and Meitlb^ of 
M.yifWa^£ducatio]ii} S«rviee. ' 


Comitta. 


Clement L (m part). 
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INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Andrew Jackson Lamoureux. 

Librarian, College ol Agriculture, Cornell University 
(Rio dc Janeiro), 1879-1901. 


EtUtor of the Rio News 


' Chile ; Geography and 
Statistics ; 

Colombia : Geography and 
Statistics. 


AUGU.STE LoNGNON. ^ , 

Professor at the College* dc France. Director of the licole des Hautes fitudes ( 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Membci of the Institute Author of Ghgraphte "j Chitillon, 
de la Gaule au T''/” silicic I 


Arthur William Clayden, M.A. f 

Christ’s College, ( ambiidge J^rincipal of the Royal Albert Memorial College,! ClOUd. 
Exeter. Author of Cloud Studies', The Cloud** of Venus; &c 

Alfred William Pollard, M.A f 

AsBislant Keeper of Printed Hooks, Bntish Museum. Fellow of King’s College, chaneAr • 
London Hon. Secretary, Bibliographical Society. F'ditor of Roohs about Boohs , 

and Bibliographic a. Joint-editor 01 the Library. Chief Editor of the "Globe” Colophon, 
C hauler. 


Alexander Wood Renton, M.A., LL.B. 

Ihiisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon 
of England. 


Earl of Crewe. 

See the biographical article Crkwe, Kari oi- 


Editor of Encyclopaedia of the Laws | Compensation. 

Cherbuliez. 


(harles Alexander Macmunn, M.A., M.D., F.C.S. r 

Formerly Physician and Pathologist to Wolverhampton General Hospital Author- „ 

Outlines of Clinual Chemistry ; 1 he Spectroscope in Midn me , cYc [ CnemisUy 


Charles B6mont, D.Lttt. ^Oxon ). 

See the biograjihical ai tide . BAmok r, C 


\ Cbroniole ; 
^ Commines. 


Rev. Charle.s Bigg, M.A., D.D. (1840-1908) 

Regiu.s Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, i()0i-xoo8 Examining j 
Chaplain to Bishcip of London Author ol Neoplatonism; 'I he Clni'stian Platonists \ 
of Alexandria , iuXiiox o\ St Augustine's Confessions , De Imitatione; A:c. | 


Clement of Alexandria 

{tn pari). 


C'harles Ev^,RTTT, M.A., F#C.S., F.G.S., F.R.AS. f Chemistry ; 

Sometime Scholar of Magdalen College, Oxford. \ Circle {in part). 

C. E. Akers. r 

Formerly Times Correspondent in Bnenos Aires. Authoi ot A History of South ' Chile: History (in part). 
America, jS\s4- 1904. | * /\ T B 


Carlton Huntley Haye.s, D.D. 

Assistant Professoi of History in Columbia University, New York City. Member | Clement VI. ; 

of the American Historical Association. Author of An I ntroduition to the Sources i Clement VlII : anti pope 

1 elating to the Baibanan Invasions ( *• r / 


Charles John Holmes, M.A. r 

Direcloi, Keeper and Secretary of the National Portrait Gallciy. Slade Professor! China: Chinese Art {Sculpture); 
of Fine Art, Oxford, I904“*i<)ib Author of Constable; Constable and his Influence i Constable, John. 
on Landscape Painting ; Notes on the Science of Picture Making ; Ax y * 


Sir Charles Malcolm Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B. (1831-1908). 

Head of Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 1872-1893 Lecturer on Intei- 
iiational Law, University College, Bristol. Commissioner in the Levant, 1870-1871 ; - 
at Pans, 1872-1886. Plenipotentiary, Treaty of the Hague, 1882. Author of 
Diplomacy and International IMW. 


Commercial Treaties. 


Christian Pfister, D. is L. r Childebert ; Chilperic ; 

Professor at the Sorbonne, Pans. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of -[ Clotaire ; Clotilda, Saint ; 
fHudes sur le r^gne de Robert le Pteux , &c. [ Clovis. 


( harles Raymond Beazley, M.A , D.Litt., F.R.G.vS., F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow 
nf Merton College, Oxford, and Univeisity Lecturer m the History of Geography. - 
Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, 1889. Lowell Lecturer, Boston, 1908. Author of 
Henry the Navigator ; The Dawn 0/ Modern Geography , &c. 


Columbus, Christopher. 


Hon. Carl Schurz, LL.D. 

Sex the biographical article Schurz, Carl. 


I Clay, Henry. 


Charles Wallwyn Radcuffe Cooke. 

President, National Association of English Cider-makers. M.P. for Walworth, 

1885-1892, and for Hereford, 1893-1(^00. Author of A Book about Cider and Perry. 

Sir Charles William Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. (1836-1907). 

Major-General, Royal Engineers, Secretary to the North Amencan Boundary 
Commission, 1858-1862. British Commissioner on the Servian Boundary Com*j mugAg. 
mission. Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, 1886-1894. Director-General 1 \ tn pari), 

of Military Education, 1895-1898. Author of Prom Korti to Khartoum; Life of 
Lord Clive , &c. 


I CMer. 


Donald Franos Tovky. r Cherubini • 

Balhol College, Oxford Author of Essays tn Musical Analysis, comprising the J , ’ 

Classical Concerto; The Goldberg Variations; and analyses of many other classical j , 

works. \ ConoartOe 
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F. E. W.-S. 
F. G. M. B« 
F. G. P. 

F,H* 

P. H. B. 

F, J, Jf.-S. 
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Vll 


David George Hogarth^ M.A. 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
PelloW of the BritiBh Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888 ; Naukratis, 1899 
and 1903 ; Ephesus, 1^4-1905 ; Assiut, 1906-1 9<^. Director, British School at 
Athens, 1897-1900 ; Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899, 


David Hannay. 

Formerly Bntish Vice-Consul at Barcelona. 
Life of Emtlto CasUlar; &c. 


Author of Short History of Royal Navy, 


Rev. Dugald Macfadyen. M.A. 

Minister of South Grove Congregational Church, Highgate Director of the London 
Missionary Society Autlior of Constructive Congregational Ideals, 

Edward Baonall Poulton, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Hope Professor of Zoology m the University of Oxford. Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford Author of The Colours of Animals , Essays on Evolution ; Darwin and the 
Original Species ; &c. 

Right Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., D.Litt. (Dublin). 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. 

Edmund Crosby Quiggin, M.A. 

Fellow and I-ecturer in Modern Languages and Monro Lecturer m Celtic, Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Edward Everett Hale. 

See the biographical article .* Hale, E. E. 

Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Gosse, E. 

E. G. J. Moyna, F.R.G.S. 

New College, Oxford 

Ernest Arthur Gardner, M.A. 

See the biographical article . Gardner, Percy. 

Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. 

lyecturer m Palaeography in the University of Cambridge. Lecturer and Assistant 
Librarian, and formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge 

Edmund Kerchever Chambers. 

Assistant Secretary, Board of Education. Sometime Scholar of Corpus Chris ti 
College, Oxford. Chancellor’s Enghsh Essayist, 1891. Author of The Medieval Stage, 
Editor of the “ Red Letter Shakespeare , Donne’s Poems ; Vaughan’s Poems , &c. 

Edward Manson, 

Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple. Joini -editor of Journal of Comparative Legis- 
lotion; Law of Trading Companies; Practical Guide to Company Law; «tc. 

Eduard Meyer, D.Litt. (Oxon.), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Member of the Royal 
Prussian Academy. Author of Geschichte des Alterthums; Forschnngen zur alten 
GeschtchU; &c. 


Cilicia (m part) ; 

Colaphon ; 

Oamafia. 

Chloffia ; 

Church, Sir Richard ; 
Coastguard ; 

[Codrlngton, Sir Edward. 

Concordance. 

I 

i Colours of Animals : 

Bionomics, 

f Cistercians ; Clara, Saint ; 
I Clares, Poor ; Cluny. 


{ 


Columba, Saint. 


I Clarke, James Freeman. 

f Choriambic Verse ; Clanvowe ; 
Collins, WilUam ; 

Conscience, Hendrik ; 
Constable, Henry. 

I Chile : History {tn part), 

f Chios (m part) ; 

I Cithaeron ; Clazomenae. 

( Chersonese ; 

I Cimmerii. 


Clough, A. H. 


I 


Company. 


Chosroes. 


Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, London, and to the Children’s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street. Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students, 

Rev. Edmund Venables, M.A., D.D. (1819-1895). 

Canon and Precentor of Lmcoln. Author of Episcopal Palaces of England, 

Ettrick William Creak, C.B., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 

Cs^tain, R.N. Formerly Superintendent of Compasses, Hydrographic Department, 
Admiralty. Author of many papers on magnetic subjects. 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen). 

Fellow of the Bntish Academy Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle ; Myth, Magic and morals ; &c. 

Francis Edward Wentworth-Sheilds, M.Inst.C.E. 

Docks Engineer, London Sc South-Western Railway. 

Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge 

Fredrick Gym&r Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of Great Bntam and Ireland. Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital and the London School of Medicine for Women. 
Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Frederick Hirth, Ph.D, 

Professor of Chinese in Columbia University, New York. Author of China and the 
Roman Orient ; The Ancient History of China to the End of the GhSn Dynasty ; &c. 

Franqs H. Butler, M.A. 

Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 

Rev. Frederick John Jervis-Smith, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

Millard Lecturer In ExperiiineiLtal Mechanics and Engmeering, Trinity College, 
Oxford. Formerly University Lecturer in Mechanics. 


f 

1 

I Cleft Palate and Hare Lip. 

I Cloister. 

Compass (tn part). 

/ Christmas ; 

Consecration. 

I Concrete. 

/ Cimbri ; 

\ Ccenwulf. 

I Coelom and Serous Membranes. 

■| China : History (tn part). 

^ Compass (in part). 

I Chronograph. 
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Friedrich Wilhelm Eduard Keutgen, Ph.D. 

Professor of History in the University of Hontimrg. Focmcclv Pnatfessor of Medieval i 
and Modern History in the University of Jena. Anthor of me Hmm und Emgiimd ' 
ifui^ JahirhnndeM ; U ntersuekungen uher den U t&p¥ung dw de%^ch&n StaiimYfas>sui »§ ; 
Urkunden zur staditschen VerlassHia^gsgeschichie ; Amhr wnd ZUnfU ; dstu v 

Franos I4.EWELLYN GRIFFITH, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipzig), F.S.A. f 

Bbeade® in Egyptology, Oxford Universi^. Formerly Scholar of Queen's College , } 
OxSmd^ Editor of the Arthaeologtcal Sttruey ami Archaeolt^t^ Reports of tli^ 1 
Egypt Exploration Fund Fellow of Impenal German Archaeologicai Institute. V 

Col. Frederic Natusch Maude, C.B, / 

Lecturer m Militaiy History, Manchester University. Author of Way m%d th£\ 
Wortd*s Polwy , The Leipzig Campaign^ The Jena Campaign, I 

Frank R. Cana. f 

Author of ixfuih Africa from the Great Trek to the Union^ \ 


Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. 

Curator and Librarian ol the Museum of Practical Geology, London, 1879-1902. 
President of the Geologists' Association, 16S 7-1889. 


Lord (Jrimthorpe. 

See the biographical article . Grimthorpe, ist Baron. 


George A. Boflenger, F.R.S. 

In charge of the Collections of Reptiles and Fishes, Department of Zoology, British 
Museum. Vice-President of the Zoological Society ol London 


Cmnniuiit: Medieval. 

Conscription. 

Congo ; 

Congo Free State {tn part). 

Gbrpsoheryl ; Chrysoprase ; 
Cinoator. 

Clock {tn part). 

CiehUd ; 

Cod. 


George Charles Williamson, Litt.D 

Chevaiicc of the Legion of Honour Author of Portrait Miviatures , Life of Riehard 
CoswayiR.A.\ Oeorge Engleheart , Portrait Drawings , d:c. luhtor of new edition 
of Bryan’s DuUonary of Painters and Engravers. 

Rev George Edmundson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

h'ormerly Follow and Tutor of tirasenose College, Oxford. Ford's Lecturer, 1909. 
Employed by British Gcivernrnent in preparation of the British case in the British 
Guiana-Vcnezuclaii and British (TUiana-lirazihan boundary arbitiations 

G. Faitk 

George Gordon Coulton, M.A. 

Hirkbeck Lecturer in F-cclesiastical History, Tnmty College, Cambridge. Author 
ot Meduved Studies , Chaucer and his England ^ See 

George Herbert Carpenter, M.R.I.A 

Piolcsspr ol Zoology in the Royal College of Science, DubUn. Author of Insects 
thetv Structure and Life 

George Herbert Fowler, Ph.D,, P'.Z.S., F.L.S. 

Formt‘rly Berkeley Fellow ol Owens College, Manchester, and Assistant Professor ol 
Zoology at Umvcrsity College, Loudon. Member of Council of Limican Society. 

George Jamieson, CM.G., M.A. 

bormerly Consul-General at Shanghai, and Consul and Judge of Uie Supreme Court, 
Shanghai 

George James Turner* 

BaiTihter-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. Editor of Select Pleas of the forests for the Seldcn 
Society, (&C. 

Geurg tuNGB, Ph.D., F.C.S. 

See the biographical article : Lunge, Georg. 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G C.M G , G.C Lfi., F.R.S, 

Governor of Bombay. Author of Impenal Defence , Mussm‘s Greed Sea Power ; The 
Last Great Naval War , &c 


f Clouet, Franjois ; 
[ Clouet, Jean. 


I Chile : History {tn pari) , 
I Columbia : History. 

{ Conjuring {in pari). 


[ 

[ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


Concubinage. 

Coleoptera. 

Goetentera. 

China {m part). 

Clarendon, Constitutions of. 


I Coal-Tar. 

I Coaling-Stations. 


Rev. GEonsE Wiluam Knox, D D., LL.D. f 

I^ofessor of Philosojihy and History ol Religion, Union TheologicaQ Seminary, New I . 

York. Author ol The Religion of Jestzs , The Direct and Fundmnmtal Proofs of the \ Christianity. 

Chrifdidn Rciigtou. &c. I 

Herbert Allen Giles, M.A., LL.D. [ 

Prof^sor od Chinese in the I University of Cambridgcw Member of the China Consular j €1^1111 : Lamgnage, Ldietaturef 
Service, 1867-1893. Anthox oi 0. Chmese-Engltsk Bictzonary , A Chinese Biographical I Rdi^ion. 

Dictionary ; History of Chinese Literature. I 


Hilary Bauermann, F.G.S. (d. 1909). 

Formerly Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Ordnance College, Woolwich. Autlior of 
A Treatise on the Metallurgy of Iron 


Coal {in part ) ; 

Coke. 


Ret. Bern ace Carter Hovey, A.M., D.D. , 

Fvllow ol the Amencan As.sociation for the Advanoement of Science, Geological ( 

Society of America, National Geological Society and Soci6t6 de Sp616ologie ^France^. J Of lOSSai CavODll. 
Author oi Cdebfokd American Caverns ; Handbook of Mammoth Cave of Rientucky ; dhc. t 


Henry Edward Watts. r 

Editor ol the Melbourne Argus. Author of Life of Cervantes. Translator of CidL ThO. 

Qtifawf#; ( 

Sir Henry Hardinge Cunynghame, K.CB., M,A. / 

Afaistunsti Under-^ccretoty, Homo Odice ; Vice-President, InstitiiAe of Electrkal J 
Engineers. Author of vanous works on EnafltteBing^ Electric Ligliting, Ac. ( 
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IX 




Condttcilon of Heat. 


Hugh Longbourne Callendar, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, London. Formerly Professor 
Physic.s in McGill College, Montreal, and in University College, London. 

PIuGH Munro Ross. / 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxford. Editor of The Time!> '' I Coa! {tn part). 
Engineerings Supplement. Autlinr Of British Railways. \ 

Harry Marshall Ward, F.R.S., D.Sc. (d. 1905) r 

FornatMly ftofesfeor of Botony, Cambridge University^ President of British I Ferdinand Julius 


Mycological Society. 
m Plants ; Ac. 


Author of Timber and some of its Dtsetms ; The Oak ; Diseases 


I 


Harold Mbli.or Woof>€acfc» D.Sg. 

Assistant to the ProfesiiCMf of Protso-Zoology, London University. Feilr>iv of Uni* ) Coccidla 
versity College, London. Author of “ HaemoflagelUtes " lu Professor Ray Lan- 'j 


I 


I 

Condillac. 


kester's Treatise of Zoology^ and of various scientific papers. 

Hkkry STtTART Jones, M.A. r 

Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Director of the British SchfK)l at { COnstantlno 1 . 

Rome, I903'“i905. Author of The Roman Empire ; &c 

Henry Sturt, M.A. 

Author of Idola Theairi ; The Idea of a Free Church ; Personal Idealisms &c. 

Henry Smith Williams, M.D., B.Sc. r 

Formerly Lecturer in the Haitford School of Sociology, ,U.S.A. Editor of The | Chronology (m par/) , 
Historians* History of the World Author of The Story of Nineteenth Century Scienee ; 'j CivlHjCation. 

The Mtsiory of ike Art of Writing , The Lessom of Heredity ; &c, \ 

Horace White, LL.D. r 

Formerly Editor of the New York Evening Post Sometmu* Editor of Chicago J ^ 

Tribune Author of Money and Banking Illustrated bv Amerwan History^ ike i 
Tanff Questiau ; 7 'he Gold Question ; The Siivrr QtmUion , &c. 

H. Wickham Steed. f ^ 

Correspondent ot The Times at Rome, 1897-1902, aiifl «it Vicnn.i f 

Sir Henry Yule, ELC.S.I., C.B. . 1 / . / ^ 4 \ 

See the biogr.iphkal article : Yule, Sir Henry \ Cftina . Ilisiory {tn part) 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. r 
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OHiTELET (from Med. Lat. casteUa), the word, sometimes 
also written castiUet, used in France for a building designed for the 
defence of an outwork or gate, sometimes of great strength or 
size, but distinguished from the chateau, or castle proper, in 
being purely defensive and not residential. In Paris, before the 
Revolution, this word was applied both to a particular building 
and to the jurisdiction of which it was the seat. This building, 
the original Ch^telet, had been hrst a castle defending the ap- 
proach to the Cit^. Tradition traced its existence back to Roman 
times, and in the i8th century one of the rooms in the great 
tower was still called the chambre de Cesar. The jurisdiction was 
that of the provostship {prhote) and viscountship of Paris, which 
was certainly of feudal origin, probably going back to the counts 
of Paris. 

It was not till the time of Saint Louis that, with the appoint- 
ment of Etienne Boileau, the provostship of Pans became a 
photi en garde, i,e. a public office no longer put up to sale. 
When the baiUis (see Bailiff and Bailie) were created, the 
provost of Paris naturally discharged the duties and functions 
of a baiUt, in which capacity he heard appeals from the seigniorial 
and inferior judges of the city and its neighbourhood, keeping, 
however, his title of provost. When under Henry II. certain 
bailUages became presidial jurisdictions (pestdtaux), i.e. received 
to a certain extent the right of judging without appeal, the 
(Htelet, the court of the provost of Paris, was made a presidial 
court, but without losing its former name. Finally, various 
tribunals peculiar to the city of Paris, i.e. courts exercising 
jurisdictions outside the common law or correspondmg to certain 
amrs d^ exception which existed in the provinces, were united with 
the CMtelet, of which they became divisions (chambres). Thus 
the lieutenant-general of police^ made it the seat of his juris- 
diction, and the provost of the lie de France, who had the same 
crimind jurisdiction as the provosts of the marshals of France 
in other provinces, sat there also. As to the personnel of the 
CMtelet, it was originally the same as in the baiUtages, except 
that after the 14th century it had some special officials, the 
auditors and the examiners of inquests. Like the batUis, the 
provost had lieutenants who were deputies for him, and in 
addition gradually acquired a considerable body of ex officto 
councillors. This last stafi, however, was not yet in existence at 
the end of the 14th century, for it is not mentioned in the Repstre 
criminel du Chatelet (138^^1392), published by the Soci^ti des 
Bibliophiles Fran;ais. In 1674 the whole ptersontul was doubled, 
at the tinie when the new CMtelet wfs established side by side 
with the old, the two being soon after amalgamated. On the ave 
of the Revolution it comprised, beside the provost whose office 
had become practically honorai^, the lieutenant civil, who 
presided over the cham^ de pkvte m fare dvR or court of htst 
mstance ; tiie UeUtmcaU crindnd, who presided over the criminal 


court ; two lieutenants particuliers, who presided in turn over 
the chambre du pesidial or court of appeal from the inferior 
jurisdictions ; a juge auditeur ; sixty-four councillors {con- 
setllers) ; the pocureur du rot, four avocats du rot, and eight 
subsMuts, i.e. deputies of the pocureur (see Procurator), beside 
a host of minor officials. The history of the Chatelet under the 
Revolution may be briefly told : the Constituent Assembly em- 
powered it to try cases of lese-natwn, and it was also before this 
court that was opened the inquiry following on the events of 
the 5th and 6th of August 1789. It was suppressed by the law 
of the i6th of August 1790, together with the other tribunals of 
the ancten repme. (] P. E.) 

chAtellerault, a town of western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Vienne, 19 m. N.N.E 
of Poitiers on the Orleans railway between that town and 
Tours Pop. (1906) 15,214. Chatellerault is situated on the 
nght and eastern bank of the Vienne ; it is connected with the 
suburb of Chateauneuf on the opposite side of the river by a 
stone bridge of the i6th and 17th centuries, guarded at the 
western extremity by massive towers. The manufacture of 
cutlery is carried on on a large scale in villages on the banks of 
the Ciain, south of the town. Of the other industrial establish- 
ments the most important is the national small-arms factory, 
which was established in 1815 in Chateauneuf, and employs 
from 1500 to 5500 men. Chatellerault (or Chatelherault ; 
Castellum Atraldi) derives its name from a fortress built in 
the loth century by Airaud, viscount of its territory. In 1515 
it was made a duchy in favour of Francois de Bourbon, but it 
was not long after this date that it became reunited to the 
crown. In 1548 it was bestowed on James Hamilton, 2nd earl 
of Arran (see Hamilton). 

CHATHAM, WILUAM PHT, 1st Earl of (1708-1778), English 
statesman, was bom at Westminster on the 15th of November 
1708. He was the younger son of Robert Pitt of Boconnoc, 
Cornwall, and grandson of Thomas Pitt (1653-1726), governor 
of Madras, who was known as “ Diamond ” Pitt, from the fact 
of his having sold a diamond of extraordinary size to the regent 
Orleans for something like £135,000. It was mainly by this 
fortunate transaction that the governor was enabled to raise 
his family, which was one of old standing, to a position of wealth 
and political influence. The latter he acquired by purchasing 
the burgage tenures of Old Sarum. 

William Pitt was educated at Eton, and in January 1727 was 
entered as a gentleman commoner at Trinity College, Oxford. 
There is evidence that he was an extensively read, if not a 
minutely accurate classical scholar; and it is interesting to 
know that Demosthenes was his favourite author, and that he 
diligently cultivated the faculty of expression by the practice of 
translation and re-translation. An hereditary gout, from which 
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he had suffered even during his school-days, compelled him to 
leave the university without taking his degree, in order to travel 
abroad. He spent some time in France and Italy ; but the 
disease proved intractable, and he continued subject to attacks 
of growing intensity at frequent intervals till the close of his life. 
In 1727 his father had died, and on his return home it was 
necessary for him, as the younger son, to choose a profession. 
Having chosen the army, he obtained through the interest of his 
friends a cornet’s commission in the dragoons. But his military 
career was destined to be short. His elder brother Thomas 
having been returned at the general election of I7^t4 both for 
Oakhampton and for Old Sarum, and having preferred to sit for 
the former, the family borough fell to the younger brother by the 
sort of natural right usually recognized in such cases. Accord- 
ingly, in February 1735, William Pitt entered parliament as 
member for Old Sarum Attaching himself at once to the formid- 
able band of discontented Whigs known as the Patriots, whom 
Walpole’s love of exclusive power had forced into opposition 
under Pulteney, he became in a very short time one of its moat 
prominent members. His maiden speech was delivered in April 
1736, in the debate on the congratulatory address to the king on 
the marriage of the prince of Wales The occasion was one of 
compliment, and there is nothing striking in the speech as re- 
ported ; blit it served to gain for him the attention of the house 
when he presented himself, as he soon afterwards did, in debates 
of a party character. So obnoxious did he become as a critic of 
the government, that Walpole thought fit to punish him by 
procuring his dismissal from the army. Some years later he had 
occasion vigorously to denounce the system of cashiering officers 
for political differences, but with characteristic loftiness of spirit 
he disdained to make any reference to his own case. The loss 
of his commission was soon made up to him. The heir to the 
throne, as was usually the case in the house of Hanover, if not 
in reigning families generally, was the patron of the opposition, 
and the ex-cornet became groom of the lied -chamber to the 
prince of Wales. In this new position his hostility to the govern- 
ment did not, as may be supposed, in any degree relax. He had 
all the natural gifts an orator could desire — a commanding pres- 
ence, a graceful though somewhat theatric'ul bearing, an eye of 
piercing brightness, and a voice of the utmost flexibility. His 
style, if occasionally somewhat turgid, was elevated and passion- 
ate, and it always bore the impress of that intensity of conviction 
which is the most powerful instrument a speaker can have to sway 
the convictions of an audience. It was natural, therefore, that 
in the series of stormy debates, protracted through several years, 
that ended m the downfall of Walpole, his eloquence should have 
been one of the strongest of the forces that combined to bring 
about the final result. Specially effective, according to contem- 
porary testimony, were his speeches against the Hanoverian 
subsidies, against the Spanish convention in 1739, and in favour 
of the motion in 1742 for an investigation into the last ten years 
of Walpole’s administration. It must be borne in mind that the 
reports of these speeches which have come down to us were made 
from hearsay, or at best from recollection, and are necessarily 
therefore most imperfect. The best known specimen of Ktt’s 
eloquence, his reply to the sneers of Horatio Walpole at his youth 
and declamatory manner, which has found a place in so many hand- 
books of elocution, is evidently, in form at least, the woric, not of 
Pitt, but of Dr Johnson, who furnished the report to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. Probably Pitt did say something of the kind 
attributed to him, though even this is by no means certain in view 
of Johnson’s repentant admission that he had often invented not 
merely the form, but the substanc'C of entire debates. 

In 1742 Walpole was at last forced to succumb to the long- 
continued attacks of opposition, and was succeeded as prime 
minister by the earl of Wilmington, though the real power in 
the new government was divided between Carteret and the 
Pelhams. Pittas conduct on the change of administration was 
open to ^avc censure. The relentless vindictiveness with 
which he insisted on the prosecution of Walpole, ahd supported 
the bill of indemnity "to witnesses against the fallen tninSster, 
was in itself not magnanimous ; but it appears positivdy un- 


worthy when it is known that a short time before Pitt had offered, 
on certain conditions, to use all his influence in the other direction. 
Possibly he was embittered at the time by the fact that, owing 
to the strong personal dislike of the king, caused chiefly by the 
contemptuous tone in which he had spoken of Hanover, he did 
not by obtaining a place in the new ministry reap the fruits of 
the victory to which he had so largely contributed. The so-called 
“ broad-bottom ” administration formed by the Pelhams in 
1744, after the dismissal of Carteret, though it included several 
of those with whom he had been accustomed to act, did not at 
first indude Pitt himself eve® in a subordinate office. Before 
the obstacle to his admission was overcome, he had received a 
remarkable accession to his private fortune. The eccentric 
duchess of Marlborough, dying in 1744, at the age of ninety, 
left him a legacy of £10^000 as an “ acknowledgment of the 
noble defence he had made for the support of the laws of England 
and to prevent the rum of his country.” As her hatred was 
known to be at least as strong as her love, the legacy was probably 
as much a mark of her detestation of Walpole as of her admiration 
of Pitt. It may be mentioned here, though it does not come in 
chronological order, that Pitt was a second time the object of a 
form of acknowledgment of public virtue which few statesmen 
have had the fortune to receive even once. About twenty years 
after the ^larlborough legacy. Sir William Pynsent, a Somerset- 
sfhire baronet to Whom he was personally quite unknown, left 
him his entire estate, worth about three thousand a 3rear, in 
testimony of approval of his political career. 

It was with no very good grace that the king at length consented 
to give Pitt a place in the government, although the latter did 
all he could to ingratiate himself at court, by changing his tone 
on the questions on which he had made himself offensive. To 
force the matter, the Pelhams had to resign expressly on the 
question whether he should he admitted or not, and it was only 
after all other arrangements had proved impracticable, that they 
were reinstated with the obnoxious politician as vice^treasurer 
of Ireland. This was in February 1746. In May of the same 
year he was promoted to the more important and lucrative office 
of paymaster-general, which gave him a place in the pnvy council, 
though not in the cabinet. Here he had an opportunity of display- 
ing his public spirit and integrity in a way that deeply impressed 
both the king and the country. It had been the usual practice 
of previous paymasters to appropriate to themselves the interest 
of all money lying in their hands by way of advance, and also to 
accept a commission of J % on all foreign subsidies. Although 
there was no strong public sentiment against the practice, Pitt 
altogether refused to profit by it. All advances were lodged by 
him in the Bank of England until required, and all subsidies 
were paid over without deduction, even though it was pressed 
upon him, so that he did not draw a sihilling from his office 
beyond the salary legally attaching to it. Conduct like this, 
though obviously disinterested, did not go without immediate 
and ample reward, in the public confidence which it created, 
and which formed the mainspring of Pitt’s power as a statesman. 

The administration formed in 1746 la«8ted without material 
change till 1754. It would appear from his published corre- 
spondence that Pitt had a greater influence m shaping its policy 
than his comparatively subordinate position would in itself have 
entitled him to. His conduct in supporting measures, such as 
the Spanish treaty and the continental subsidies, which he 
had violently denounced when in opposition, had been much 
criticized ; but within certain limits, not indeed very well 
defined, inconsistency has never bee® counted a vice in an English 
statesman. The times cihange, and he is not blamed for changing 
with the times. Pitt inoflfce, looking back on the commencement 
of his public life, might have used the plea A good deal has 
happened since then,” at least as justly as some others have 
done. Allowance must always be made for the restmints and 
responsibilities of office. In Pittas case, too, it is to be home in 
mind that the opposition with which he had acted gradually 
dwindled away, and that it ceased'tohave any oigantzed existence 
alter the dea^ dl the prince ol Wales in 17 51. Then in rogacd 
to the important question with %iam as to the ri^ht of search, 





Pitt hAs disi^rlflfed oritkism by aokrtd*^edgii% thttt the cibiiltwe^ 
he folleWed^ during Weip<^^s imtefensiWe. 

All^dUe weight being given th'tfies'e varteut^ceniiideretimis', it^ 
must^ be adMittedj ncverthelfesiS; thiit Pitt did oveietep the 
Hfnite within* whith’ inueneistency is usUaily regerdki'as veniali 
His ene grm object^ w^S' first and then tb mnke 

his-tentire of offkiesecune by (^neiiiating'the fevoor of ^ the king: 
Tlib' entire revektioit' whieh ntndi of-his^pbKey underwent in 
orders to effeet this object bears too dose a reseniblanee to the 
sudden and inexplicable changes of front habitual to placensm 
of the Thdi^le starnp to be altogether pleasant to 'contemplate 
in a politician of pure aims and lofty ambition. ^ Humiliating 
isnot’too strong ca term to apply to a letter in which he expresses 
his desire to ** clfece the piast' by every action of his lifei'^ in order 
that he may stand well 'with the king. 

In 1754 Henry Pdhom died, and was succeeded at the head of 
affalrs'by his brother, the duke of Newcastle. To Pitt the change 
brought no advancement, and he had thus an opportunity of 
testing the truth of the description of his chief given by Sir 
Robert Walpole, ** His* name is treason.*^ But there was for a 
time no open breach. Pitt continued 'at his post ; and at the' 
general election which took place’ during the year he even 
accepted a nomination for^ the dbfce's pocket borough of Aid- 
bOfoUghi Mo had sat for vSeaford 'since 1747. When parliament 
met, however, he was not long in showing the 'state of his feelings. 
Ignoring Sir Thomas Rkjbinson, the political nobody to whom 
Newcastle had entrusted the manag^ent' of the Commons, 
he made frequent and vehement attacks on Newcastle himself, 
though still continuing to serve under* him. In this ' strange 
state matters continued for about a year: At length, just' after 
the meeting oPparliament in November' 1751, Pitt was dismissed 
from office, having on the debate on the address spoken at great 
length against a new system of'cotitinental subsidies^ proposed by 
the government of which he was a member. Fox, who had 
just before been appointed secretary of state, retained his place, 
and though the two men continued to be of the same party, and 
afterwards served again in the same government, there was 
henceforward a rivalry between them, which makes the celebrated 
opposition of their illustrious sons seem like an inherited quarrel. 

Another year had scarcely passed when Pitt was again in 
power. The inherent weakness of the government, the vigour 
and eloquence of his opposition, and a series of 'military disasters 
abroad combined to rouse a public feeling of indignation which 
could not be withstbod, and in December 1756 Pitt, who now 
sat for Okehampton, l)ecame secretary of state, and leader of* 
the Commons under the premiership of the duke of Devonshire. 
Hfe had made it a condition of his joining any admmistration 
that Newcastle should be exchided' fronr it, thus showing a 
resentment which, though natural enough, proved' fatal to the 
lengthened existence of his government. With the king un- 
friendly, and Newcastle, whose corrupt influence was still 
dominant in the Commons, estranged; it was impossible to 
corty on a government by the aid of public opinion alone, how- 
ever emphatically that might have declared itself on his side. 
In April 175^7, accordingly, he found himself again dismissed 
from office on' account of his (^position' to the king’s favourite 
continental policy . But tHe power that was insufficient' to 'keep 
him itl' office Was strong enough to make any arrangement that 
cMuded! Kim impracticable. Thfe public voice spoke in a way 
that Was not tb be mistaken. Probably no English minister 
ever received in so Aort a time so many prools'of the'confidence 
and admiration’ of the public, the capital and all the chief towns 
voting Whi* addresses and Ihe ftwdbm of their oorpomtioitsj 
Frtm the^politicaf deadlock’ that ensued relief could only be hod 
by an arrangement between Newcastle and Pitt. After some 
WeCks^ negoriatioW, in the course of which the firmness and 
inbderatibfi^ of the Great commoner,;' as he had oomo to be 
called', cbiitrostM with the characterlstSc tortuosities 

of’ the crafty peer; mattew were settled on such a basis that, 
while' Kewai^e' was' the nominal, Met was the virtual head of 
thO' govornmenti on’ his^ accefiami^ M he was chosen 
mMle#%r Aiith*. 
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Thte'cetetomed administra^^ formed^in June 1757, and 
continued^ in power till 1761. During the four years of its 
existende it has ’been usual to say that the biography of Pitt is 
the history *of England j so thoroughly was he identified with the 
great events whkh make this period, -in so far as the externa! 
relatkwte of the country arc concerned, one of the most ghirious^ 
in her- annals:'' A'deCaiied account' of * these events l3elortgs to 
history ; aM that is^ lieededrin’ a biography is to point out the 
extent tb 'Whkfi' Pittas personal influence may really be traced 
in them. Itris scaarcely tOo much to say that, in the general 
opinion of his contemporaries, the whole glory of these years 
was due to hk single genius ; hk alone was the mind that planned; 
and his the spirit tlkt* animated the brilliant achievements of 
the British arms in all the four quarters of the globe Posterity, 
indoed, has been ^ able to recogniste more fully the independent' 
genius of those who carried out hiS purposes. The heroism of 
W'olfe would have been irrepressible, Clive would have proved 
himself a heaVendxfiim general,” and Frederick the Great 
would inave written his name m history as one of the most skilful 
strategists the world has known, whoever bad held the seals of 
office m-Brigland. But Pitt’s relation to all three was such as to 
entitle him to a large share in the credit of their deeds. It was 
his discemmentthat selected Wolfe to lead the attack on Quebec, 
and gave him the opportunity of dying a victor on the heights of 
Abraham. He had personally less to do with the sucjcesses in 
India than ‘with tlie other great enterprises that shed an undy ing 
lustre on his administration ; but his generous praise in parlia- 
ment stimulated the genius* of Clive, and the forces that acted 
at the close of the struggle were animated by his indomitable 
spiiiti Pitt, the first real Imperialist in ‘modem Rnglisli history, 
wa»’ the directing mind in the expansion of his country, and 
with him the be^‘nning of empire is rightly as.sodatbdi The 
Seven Years* War might well^ moreover, have been another 
Thirty Years' War if Pitt had not furnished Frederick with 
an amniaT subsidy of £^00,000, and m addition relieved him of' 
the tEKsk of defending western Germany against Franoc. 

Contempomry/opkiion was, of* course, incompetent to estimate 
the permanent results gained for the coumry by the brilliant 
foreign polky of Pitt; It has long been generally agreed that 
by soveral-of his most costly expeditions nothing was really won 
but glory: It has even been said that the only permanent 
acqiiisiti^ that England owed directly to him was her Canadian 
dominion.; and] strictly sptmktng, this is true, it being admitted* 
that the' campaign by which the Indian empire was virtually won 
was not planned by him, though brought to a successful issue 
during his. ministry. But material aggrandiacment, though 
the only tangible, is not the only real or lasting' effect of a war 
policy. More may be gained by crushing a formidable rival than 
by conquering^a province. 'Fhe loss of * her Canadian possessions 
WES only one of a- series of disasters suffered by France, which 
radkally' affected the future of Europe and the world. Deprived 
of her most valuable colonies both<in'the East and in the West, 
and thoroughly defeated on- the continent, her humiliation was 
the beginning of a new epoch in history. The victorious policy 
of Pitt destroyed the military prestige which repeated experience 
j has- shown* to be in France m in no other country the very life 
I of’monarchy, and'thus was^not the l^st considerable of the many 
influences that slowly brought about the French Revolution. 
It effeottiaily deprived' her of the lead in the councils of Europe 
which she had hitherto arrogated to herself, and so affected' the 
whole course of continental’ politics. It is such faer^reaching 
resuits^as these, and not tbe mere acquisition of a single colony, 
however valuable, that constitute Pitt's claim* to be considered 
as on whole the most powerftil minister that ever guided the 
foreign policy of England. 

The' first and most important of a series of changes which 
ultiinatelyled to the dissolution of the ministry was the death 
Of 'George H. on the* fl5th of October r 74 o,,and the accession of 
his grandlKiir, George BTI. The new king'had', as was natural, new 
eounsollofft Of hia own, thechief of whom, Lord Bute, wa& al once 
adknftted>t^^tilO (xd^ as a secretary of state. Between Bute 
and Mtt* there speedily arose im occasion of serioua diSorence. 
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The existence of the so-called family compact by which the 
Bourbons of France and Spain bound themselves in an offensive 
alliance against England having been brought to lights Pitt urged 
that it should be met by an immediate declaration of war with 
Spain. To this course Bute would not consenti and as his refusal 
was endorsed by all his colleagues save Temple, Pitt had no 
choice but to leave a cabinet in which his advice on a vital 
question had been rejected. On his resignation, which took 
place in October 1761, the king urged him to accept some signal 
mark of royal favour in the form most agreeable to himself. 
Accordingly he obtained a pension of £3000 a year for three lives, 
and his wife, Lady Hester Grenville, whom he had married in 
1754, was created Baroness Chatham in her own right. In con- 
nexion with the latter gracefully bestowed honour it may be 
mentioned that Pitt’s domestic life was a singularly happy one. 

Pitt’s spirit was too lofty to admit of his entering on any 
merely factious opposition to the government he had quitted. 
On the contrary, his conduct after his retirement was dis- 
tinguished by a moderation and disinterestedness which, as 
Burke has remarked, “ set a seal upon his character.” The war 
with Spain, in which he had urged the cabinet to take the initia- 
tive, proved inevitable; but he scorned to use the occasion 
for “ altercation and recrimination,” and spoke in support of 
the government measures for carrying on the war. To the 
preliminaries of the peace concluded in February 1763 he offered 
an indignant resistance, considering the terms quite inadequate 
to the successes that had been gained by the country. When the 
treaty was discussed in parliament in December of the preceding 
year, though suffering from a severe attack of gout, he was carried 
down to the House, and in a speech of three hours’ duration, 
interrupted more than once by paroxysms of pain, he strongly 
protested against its various conditions. The physical cause 
which rendered this effort so painful probably accounts for the 
infrequency of his appearances m parliament, as well as for much 
that is otherwise inexplicable in his subsequent conduct. In 1 
1763 he spoke against the obnoxious tax on cider, imposed by 
his brother-in-law, George Grenville, and his opposition, though 
unsuccessful in the House, helped to keep alive his popularity 
with the country, which cordially hated the excise and all con- 
nected with it. When next year the question of general wan*ants 
was raised in connexion with the case of Wilkes, Pitt vigorously 
maintained their illegality, thus defending at once the privileges 
of Parliament and the freedom of the press. During 1765 he 
seems to have been totally incapacitated for public business. 
In the following year he supported with great power the pro- 
posal of the RocUngham administration for the repeal of the 
American Stamp Act, arguing that it was unconstitutional to 
impose taxes upon the colonies. He thus endorsed the contention 
of the colonists on the ground of principle, while the majority of 
those who acted with him contented themselves with resisting the 
disastrous taxation scheme on the ground of expediency. The 
Repeal Act, indeed, was only passed pan passu with another 
censuring the American assemblies, and declaring the authority 
of the British parliament over the colonies ” in all cases what- 
soever ” ; so that the House of Commons repudiated in the most 
formal manner the principle Pitt laid down. His language in 
approval of the resistance of the colonists was unusually bold, 
and perhaps no one but himself could have employed it with 
impunity at a time when the freedom of debate was only im- 
perfectly conceded. 

Pitt had not been long out of office when he was solicited to 
return to it, and the solicitations were more than once renewed. 
Unsuccessful overtures were made to him in 1763, and twice 
in 1765, in May and June — the negotiator in May being the 
king’s uncle, the duke of Cumberland, who went down in person 
to Hayes, Pitt’s seat in Kent. It is known that he had the 
opportunity of joining the marquis of Rockingham’s short-lived 
administration at any time on his own terms, and his conduct 
in declining an arrangement with that minister has been more 
enerally condemned than any other step in his public life. In 
uly 1766 Rockingham #as dismissed, and Pitt was entrusted by 
the king with the task of forming a government entirely on his 


own conditions. The result was a cabinet, strong much beyond 
the average in its individual members, but weak to powerlessness 
in the diversity of its composition. Burke, in a memorable 
passage of a memorable speech, has described this “ cheejuered 
and speckled ” administration with great humour, speaking of 
it as ” indeed a very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch 
and unsure to stand on.” Pitt chose for himself the office of 
lord privy seal, which necessitated his removal to the House of 
Lords ; and in August he became earl of Chatham and Viscount 
Pitt. 

By the acceptance of a peerage the great commoner lost at 
least as much and as suddenly in popularity as he gained in 
dignity. One significant indication of this may be mentioned. 
In view of his probable accession to power, preparations were 
made in the city of London for a banquet and a general illumina- 
tion to celebrate the event. But the celebration was at once 
countermanded when it was known that he had become earl of 
Chatham. The instantaneous revulsion of public feeling was 
somewhat unreasonable, for Pitt’s health seems now to have 
been beyond doubt so shattered by his hereditary malady, that 
he was already in old age though only fifty-eight. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should choose a sinecure office and the ease of 
the Lords. But a popular idol nearly always suffers by removal 
from immediate contact with the popular sympathy, be the 
motives for removal what they may. 

One of the earliest acts of the new ministry was to lay an 
embargo upon corn, which was thought necessary in order to 
prevent a dearth resulting from the unprecedentedly bad 
harvest of 1766. The measure was strongly opposed, and Lord 
Chatham delivered his first speech in the House of Lords in 
support of it. It proved to be almost the only measure intro- 
duced by his government in which he personally interested himself. 
His attention had been directed to the growing importance of 
the affairs of India, and there is evidence in his correspondence 
that he was meditating a comprehensive scheme for transferring 
much of the power of the company to the crown, when he was 
withdrawn from public business in a manner that has always 
been regarded as somewhat mysterious. It may be questioned, 
indeed, whether even had his powers been unimpaired he could 
liave carried out any decided policy on any question with a 
cabinet representing interests so various and conflicting ; but, 
as it happened, he was incapacitated physically and mentally 
during nearly the whole period of his tenure of office. He 
scarcely ever saw any of his colleagues though they repeatedly 
and urgently pressed for interviews with him, and even an offer 
from the king to visit him in person was declined, though in the 
language of profound and almost abject respect which always 
marked his communications with the court. It has been in- 
sinuated both by contemporary and by later critics that being 
disappointed at his loss of popularity, and convinced of the 
impossibility of co-operating with his colleagues, he exaggerated 
his malady as a pretext for the inaction that was forced upon 
him by circumstances. But there is no sufficient reason to doubt 
that he was really, as his friends represented, in a state that 
utterly unfitted him for business. He seems to have been freed 
for a time from the pangs of gout only to be afflicted with a 
species of mental alienation bordering on insanity. This is the 
most satisfactory, as it is the most obvious, explanation of 
his utter indifference in presence of one of the most momentous 
problems that ever pressed for solution on an English statesman. 
Those who are able to read the histoiy in the light of what 
occurred later may.perhaps be convinced that no pohey whatper 
initiated after 1766 could have prevented or even materially 
delayed the declaratioi\ of American independence ; but to the 
politicians of that time the coming event had not yet cast so 
dark a shadow before as to paralyse all action, and if any man 
could have allayed the growing discontent of the colomsts and 
prevented the ultimate dismemberment of the empire, it would 
have been Lord Chatham. The fact that he not only did nothing 
to remove existing difficulties, but remained passive while his 
colleagues took the fatal step which led directly to sejparation, 
is in itself clear proof of his entire incapacity. The imposition 
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of the import duty on tea and other commodities was the project 
of Charles Townshend, and was carried into eifect in 1767 without 
consultation with Lord Chatham^ if not in opposition to his 
wishes. It is probably the most sin^lar thing in connexion 
with this singular administration, that its most pregnant measure 
should thus have been one directly opposed to the well-known 
principles of its head. 

For many months things remained in the curious position that 
he who was understood to be the head of the cabinet had as little 
share in the government of the country as an unenfranchised 
peasant. As the chief could not or would not lead, the sub- 
ordinates naturally chose their own paths and not his. The 
lines of Chatham's policy were abandoned in other cases besides 
the imposition of the import duty ; his opponents were taken 
into confidence ; and friends, such as Amherst and Shelburne, 
were dismissed from their posts. When at length in October 
1768 he tendered his resignation on the ^ound of shattered 
health, he did not foil to mention the dismissal of Amherst and 
Shelburne as a personal grievance. 

Soon after his resignation a renewed attack of gout freed 
Chatham from the mental disease under which he had so long 
suffered. He had been nearly two years and a half in seclusion 
when, in July 1769, he again appeared in public at a royal levee. 

It was not, however, until 1770 that he resumed his seat in the 
House of Lords. He had now almost no personal following, 
mainly owing to the grave mistake he had made in not forming 
an alliance with the Rockingham party. But his eloquence was 
as powerful as ever, and all its power was directed against the 
government policy in the contest with America, which had 
become the question of all-absorbing interest. His last appear- 
ance in the House of Lords was on the 7th of April 1778, on the 
occasion of the duke of Richmond’s motion for an address 
praying the king to conclude peace with America on any terms. 
In view of the hostile demonstrations of France the various 
parties had come generally to see the necessity of such a measure. 
But Chatham could not brook the thought of a step which 
implied submission to the natural enemy ” whom it had been 
the main object of his life to humble, and he declaimed for a 
considerable time, though with sadly diminished vigour, against 
the motion. After the duke of Richmond had replied, he rose 
again excitedly as if to speak, pressed his hand upon his breast, 
and fell down in a fit. He was removed to his seat at Hayes, 
where he died on the nth of May. With graceful unanimity 
all parties combined to show their sense of the national loss. 
The Commons presented fin address to the king praying that the 
deceased statesman might be buried with the honours oif a public 
funeral, and voted a sum for a public monument which was 
erected over his grave in Westminster Abbey. Soon after the 
funeral a bill was passed bestowing a pension of £4000 a year 
on his successors m the earldom. He had a family of three 
sons and two daughters, of whom the second son, William, 
was destined to add fresh lustre to a name which is one of the 
greatest in the history qf England. 

Dr Johnson is reported to have said that “Walpole was a 
minister given by the king to the people, but Pitt was a minister 
given by the people to the king,” and the remark correctly 
indicates Chatham’s distinctive place among English statesmen. 
He was the first minister whose main strength lay in the support 
of the nation at large as distinct from its representatives in the 
Commons, where his personal following was always smalL He 
was the first to discern that public opinion, though generally 
slow to form and slow to act, is in the end the paramount power 
in the state ; and he was the first to use it not in an emergency 
merely, but throughout a whole political career. He marks the 
commencement of that vast change in the movement of English 
politics by which it has come about that the sentiment of the 
great mass of the people now tells effectively on the action of 
the government from day to day, — almost from hour to hour. 
He was well fitted to secure the sympathy and admiration of his 
countrymen, for his virtues and his failings were alike English. 
He was often inconsistent, he was generally intractable and 
overbearing, and he was always pompous and affected to a j 
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degree which, Macaulay has remarked, seems scarcely compatible 
I with true greatness. Of the last quality evidence is furnished 
I in the stilted style of his letters, and in the fact recorded by 
Seward that he never permitted his under-secrelanes to sit in 
his presence. Burke speaks of “ some significant, pompous, 
creeping, explanatory, ambiguous matter, in the true Chathamic 
style.” But these defects were known only to the inner circle 
of his associates. To the outside public he was endeared as a 
statesman who could do or suffer “ nothing base,” and who had 
the rare power of transfusing his own indomitable energy and 
courage into all who served under him. “ A spirited foreign 
policy ” has always been popular in England, and Pitt was the 
most popular of English ministers, because he was the most 
successful exponent of such a policy. In domestic affairs his 
influence was small and almost entirely indirect. He himself 
confessed his unfitness for dealing with questions of finance. The 
commercial prosperity that was produced by his war policy was 
in a great part delusive, as prosperity so produced must always 
be, though it had permanent effects of the highest moment in the 
rise of such centres of industry as Glasgow. This, however, was 
a remote result which he could have neither intended nor foreseen. 

The correspondence of Lord Chatham, in four volumes, was 
published m 1838-1840 ; and a volume ot his letters to Lord Camel- 
lord in 1804. The Rev. Francis Thackeray’s History of the Rt, Hon 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (2 vols., 1827), is a ponderous and 
shapeless work. Frederic Harrison's Chatham, m the “Twelve 
English State.smen " senes (1905), though skilfully executed, takes a 
rather academic and modern Liberal view. A German work, William 
Pitt, Graf von Chatham, by Albert von Ruvillc (3 vols., 1905 ; English 
traus. 1907), 18 the best and most thorough account of Chatham, 
his penod, and his policy, which ha.s appeared. See also the separate 
article on William Pitt, and the authorities refened to, especially 
the Rev. William Hunt’s appendix i. to his vol. x. of The Political 
History of England (1905). 

CHATHAM, also called Miramichi, an incorporated town and 
port of entry in Northumberland county, New Brunswick, Canada, 
on the Miramichi river, 24 m. from its mouth and 10 m. by rail 
from Chatham junction on the Intercolonial railway. Pop. (1901) 
5000. The town contains the Roman Catholic pro-cathedral, 
many large saw-mills, pulp-mills, and several establishments 
for curing and exporting fish. The lumber trade, the fisheries, 
and the manufacture of pulp are the chief industries. 

CHATHAM, a city and port of entry of Ontario, Canada, and 
the capital of Kent country, situated 64 m. S W of London, 
and II m. N. of Lake Erie, on the Thames river and the Grand 
Trunk, Canadian Pacific and Lake Eric & Detroit River railways. 
Pop. (1901) 9068, It has steamboat connexion with Detroit and 
the cities on Lakes Huron and Erie. It is situated in a rich agri- 
cultural and fruit-growing district, and carries on a large export 
trade. It contains a large wagon factory^, planing and flour mills, 
manufactories of fanning mills, binder-twine, woven wire goods, 
engines, windmills, &c. 

CHATHAM, a port and municipal and parliamentary borough 
of Kent, England, on the right bank of the Medway, 34 m. 
E.S.E. of London by the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. 
Pop. {1891) 31,657 ; (1901) 37,057. Though a distinct borough 
it is united on the west with Rochester and on the east with 
Gillingham, so that the three boroughs form, in appearance, a 
single town with a population which in 1901 exceeded 110,000. 
With the exception of the dockyards and fortifications there are 
few objects of interest. St Mary’s church was opened in 1903, but 
occupies a site which bore a church in Saxon times, though the 
pr^vicus building dated only from 1786. A brass commemorates 
Stephen Borough (d. 1584), discoverer of the northern passage 
to Archangel in Russia (1553). St Bartholomew’s chapel, 
originally attached to the hospital for lepers (one of the first in 
England), founded by Gundulph, bishop of Rocliester, in 1070, 
is in part Norman. The funds for the maintenance of the hospital 
were appropriated by decision of the court of chancery to the 
hospital of St Bartholomew erected in 1863 within the boundaries 
of Rochester. The almshouse established in 1592 by Sir John 
Hawkins for decayed seamen and shipwrights is still extant, the 
building having been re-erected in the 19th century ; but the fund 
called the Chatham Chest, originated hy Hawkins and Drake in 
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^as i^x^j^porated wjiih iGremwich Hoapitj^l in Iii( 
front of tliie Royal Rngiixfi^ra’ Institute is a (jSqcI) 

(Jeneral GurcJon^ and near ithe railway) ntation another <?i888) ito i 
Thomas Wagborp^ .prosooter of the overlaid route to ilndift. In j 
1905 Ring Kdward VIL unvealed a fine wmorialrarch icom- 
meliorating Royal Engineers wfioRill in the South African War. * 
It stands in the parade ground of tlxe Erompton haimdks/ facing 
the Crimean arch. There are munaeroias .brickyards, limerkilns . 
and flpy^^mil^s m the disfriot ne^hhoaring to Chatham:; land the . 
town carries on a large retail tirade, in great imoasure awing fto 
the presence of the garrison. The fontdiGatione are aimong rtbe | 
most elaborate in the kingdom. The so^oalled Chatham Ernes 
jencljOse New Brompton^ a part ,of fthe borough oi i(blliagha0a. 
They, were begun ip ^758 and completed in 1^7, but have^been j 
completely modernized. They are strengthened by several 
detached fonts and redoubts. Fort Pitt, which rinses, above the 
town to the west, was built in 'I7f9, and is .used M laigonnral I 
military hospital 1 1 was regarded as the principal esrtablirfwnent I 
*of the hml in the country till the foundation o^ Noittey in Hamp- 1 
ahire, The lines .include dre Chatham, the Royal Marine, the 
Brompton, the Hut, St Mary’s and naval ^barracks ; the garrison 
hospital, Melville hospital for sailors and m«ariues, the arsenal, 
gymnasium, various militaiy schools, convict prison, and hnaliy 
the extensive dockyard system for which the town is famous.. 
This dockyard covers an area of 5.^6 acres, and has a river 
fronitage of over 3 m. It was brou^t into its present state fey 
the extensive woi^s begun about 1867. Before that time there 
was no basin or wet-dock, though the river Medway to some 
extent answered the same purpose, but a portion of me adjoin- 
ing saJjt-maT'Shes was then taken in, and three basins have boen 
constructed, communicating with each other by means of large 
locks, so that ships can pass from the bend of the Medway at 
(fillingham to that at Upnor. Four graving docks were also 
formed, opening out of the first (Upnor) basin. (Subsequent 
improvements included dredging operations in the Medway to 
improve the approadi, and the provision of extra dry- dock 
accommodation under the Naval Works Acts. 

The parliamentary borough returns one member, llie town 
was incorporated in 1890, and is governed by a mayor, six alder- 
men and eighteen councillors. Area, 4355 acres. Tbe borough 
includes the suburb (an ecclesiasticnl parish) of Luton, in which 
are the waterworks of Chatham and the adjoining towns. 

Chatham {Ceteham, Chetham) belonged at the time of the 
Domesday Survey to Odo, bishop of Bayeux. During the 
middle ages it formed a suburb of Rochester, hut Henry Vlll. 
in founding a regular navy began to establish dockyards, and the 
harbour formed by the deep channel of the Medway was utilized 
by Elizabeth, who built a dockyard and established an arsenal 
here. The dockyard was altered and improved by Oharles L 
and Charles II., and became the chief naval station of England, 
In 1708 gn act was passed for extending the fortiheatiohs of 
Chatham. During the excavations on Chatham Hill after 1758 a 
numlw of tumuli containing humnn remains, pottery, coins, 8rc,, 
suggestive of an ancient settlement, were found. Chatham was 
constituted a parliamentaw borough by the Reform Bill of 183a. 
In the time pf Edward 111 . the lord 0i the manor had two fairs, 
one on the a4th of August and the other on tbe 8th of September. 

A market to be held on Tuesday, and a fair on the 4th, 5th and 
6th of May, were granted by Charles II. m 167^, and another 
provision market on Saturday by James II. in ifi8«. In 1738 
fairs were held on the 4th of May and the 8th of September, end 
a market every Saturday. 

CM ATHAM lALANDS, a small group in the Pacific Ocean, 
formmg p rt of New Zealand, 536 m. due E. of Lyttelton m the 
South I^and, about 44® S., W. It consists of three 
frlands, a large one called Whafrikauri, or Chatham Island, a 
smaller one, Rangihaute, or Pitt Island, and a IhM, Rangatira, 
or South-east Island. There are also several small rocky islets. 
Whairlkauri, whose highest point reaches about leoo ft., is 
remarkable for the numbered lakes and tarns it contains, amd for 
the extensive bogs which cover the surface of nearly the whole 
of tbe uplands. It is of ver3'’ irregular form, about 38 m. in 


itei^gthand#5 m.>mf«mtne^ hieafltih,iwithianarGa of 321 sq, m. 

ilittle larger than iMifidiesiex. The geoliigical tformation lis 
prirtdpallyiof^vtidcanic^ wttii schiitSiaind tertiary limestone '; 

landjin early ph)^icalp(mkari(^ thedshads with New Zealand 
is indkated tthetr geology and btobgy. The dhmaite is cdliier 
than that/of New iZealand. In -the centre of Whatrikauii is .a 
large brackish lake called Tewanga, which at the southern end 
issepimtedifixmtte byaeandbank only jsoyds. wide, which 
it oceasAonally bursts through. The southern part of the islaxsd 
[has jaai undulating surface, and is covered either with jan ojm 
focast or withlhigh feme. In general the soil is eoctremely fertile 
and where it is naturally drained a rich Vegetation <of lem ^aad 
fiax occurs. On the north-west areiseveral conical Mils of basalt, 
which are surrotmded by oases of iertile iSoiL On ithe south- 
western aide is Petre flay, on which, at the mouth of the river 
Mantagu, is Waitangi, the principal .settlement. 

The islands .wenc discovered in 1791 by Lieutenamt W. R. 
Broughton (iy>63-a8«i), who gave them the name of Chatham 
from the brig which he commanded. He described tbe natives 
as a bright, i^easuredoving people, dressed in sealskins or mats, 
and calling themselves Monoris or Maiorioris. In 1831 they 
were conquered! by 800 Maoris who were landed from a European 
yessd. They were almost exterminated, and an epidemic of 
irrfluenza in 1839 killed half of those left ; ten years later there 
were only 90 survivors out of a total ^population of 1200. They 
subsequently decreased still further. Their language was allied 
to rimt of the Maoris of New Zealand, but they differed somewhat 
from them m physique, and they were probably a cross between 
an immigrating Polynesian group and a lower indigenous Melan- 
esian stock. The .population of the islands includes al>out 200 
whites of various races and the same number of natives (ohiefiy 
Maoris). Cattle and sheep are bred, and a trade is carried on in 
them iwitli the whalers which visit these seas. The chief export 
from the group is wool, grown upon runs farmed both by Euro- 
peans and Monoris. There is also a small export by the natives 
of the flesh of young albatrosses and other sea-birds, boiled down 
and cured, for the Maoris of New Zealand, by whom it is reckoned 
a delicacy. The imports consist of the usual commodities 
required by a population where little of the land is actually 
cultivated. 

There are no indigenous mammals ; the reptiles belong to 
New Zeailand species. The birds — the largest factor in the fauna 
—have become very greatly reduced through the mlroduction 
of cats, dogs and pigs, as well as by the constant persecution of 
every sort of animal by the natives. The larger bell-bird {Anth- 
arms meltmocefhala) has become quite scarce ; the magnitioent 
fruit-pigeon (Carpophaga chaikammsts), and the two endemic 
rails {l\€soUnmas dieffenhachtt and Cabalus 'tnodestus), the one of 
which was confined to Whairikauri and the other to Mangare 
Island, are extinct. Several fossil or subfossil avian forms, very 
interesting from the point of view of geographical distribution, 
have been disoovered by Dr H. 0 . Forbes, namely, a true species 
of raven {Palaeocorax monorum), a remarkable rail {Ihaphora^ 
p/^x), closely related to the extinct Aph&mperyx oi Mauritius, 
and a large coot iPnlaedimnas ehathamensis). There have aleo 
been discovered the remains of a species of swan belonging to 
the South American genus Chenopts, and of the tuatara {Hadma) 
lizard, the unique species of an ancient family now sui^dving only 
in New Zealand. The swan is identical with an extinct species 
found in caves and kitchen-middens in New Zealand, which was 
contemporaneous with the prehistoric Maoris and was largely 
used by them for food. One of the finest of the endemic flower- 
ing plants of the group is the horoginaceous “ Chatham Island 
lily (Myosttidium mbtlf), a gigantic forget-me-not, which grows 
on tbe shingly shore in a few places only, and always just on 
the high-water mark, where it is daily deluged by tbe waves ; 
while dmcophyllums, leucopogons and arborescent ragworts are 
characteristic forms in the vegetation. 

See Bruno Weisa Jakrs aw/ Island (Berlin, 

woo) ; H. 0 . Forbes, “ the Cbatbara Islands and their Story/’ 
Fortnightfy Review (1803), vol. liii. p. 669, ’'‘ The Chatham Islands, 
their rdation to a former Southern Cimtinent/’ Suppkmentafy 
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Pap$fs» ILGiS., vol. iii. (1393) • J- Scott, “ X 3 b^ Osteology of ] 
the Maori aod the Morion." Tmns* New Zeaki^ vot xxvi. | 

(1393) ; C. W. Andrews, " The Extinct Birds of the Chatham 
Islands." Novttates Zoolbgkm, vol. ii. p. 73 (189^), 

CHATILLON^ the name of a French family whose history has 
furnished material for a large volume in folio by A. du Chcsne, 
a learned Frenchman, published in 1621. But in spite of its 
merits this book presents a certain number of inaccurate state- 
ments, some of which it is important to notice. If, for instance, 
it be true that the ChStillons came from Chfttillon-sur-Marne 
(Marne, arrondissement of Reims),, it is now certain that, since 
the nth century, this castle belonged to the count of Cham- 
pagne, and that the head of the house of Chfttillon was merely 
tenant in that place. One of them, however, Gaucher of Chdtillon, 
lord of Cr^cy and afterwards constable of France, became in 
1290 lord of Chatillon-sur-Marne by exchange, but since 1303 a 
new agreement allotted to him the countship of Porcien, while 
Chatillon reverted to the domam of the counts of Champagne. 
It may be well to mention also that, in consequence of a resem- 
blance of their armorial bearings, du Chesne considered wrongly 
that the lords of Bazochcs and those of Chateau-Porcien of the 
1 2th and 13th centuries drew their descent from the house of 
Ch&tillon. 

The most important branches of the house of Chatillon were 
those of (i) St Pol, beginning with Gaucher III. of Ch&tillon, 
who became count of St Pol in right of his wife Isabelle in 1205, 
the last male of the line being Guy V. (d. 1360) ; (2) Blois, 
founded by the marriage of Hugh of Ch&tillon-St Pol (d. 1248) 
with Mary, daughter of Margaret of Blois (d. 1230), — this branch 
became extmet with the death of Guy II. in 1397 ; (3) Porcien, 
from 1303 to 1400, when Count John sold the countship to Louis, 
duke of Orleans ; (4) Penthi^vre, by the marriage of Charles of 
Blois (d. 1364) with Jeanne (d. 1384), heiress of Guy, count of 
Penthi^vre (d. 1331), the male line becoming extinct in 1457. 

Sec A. du Chesne, Htstotre gMahgiquc de la waison de ChasitUon^ 
sur^Marne (1621) ; Anselme, Htstotre ghi^alogtque de la matson 
royale de France, vi. gr-124 (1730). (A. Lo.) 

chItillon-sur-seine, a town of eastern France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Cote-d’Or, on the 
Eastern and Paris-Lyon railways, 67 m. N.N.W. of Dijon, 
between that city and Troyes. Pop. (1906) 4430. It is situated 
on both banks of the upper Seine, which is swelled at its 
entrance to the town by the Douix, one of the most abundant 
spnngs in France. Chatillon is constructed on ample lines and 
rendered attractive by beautiful promenades. Some ruins on 
an eminence above it mark the site of a chateau of the dukes of 
Burgundy. Near by stands the church of St Vorle of the loth 
century, but with many additions of later date ; it contains a 
sculptured Holy Sepulchre of the i6th century and a number of 
frescoes. In a fine park stands a modem chateau built by 
Marshal Marmont, duke of Ragusa, hem at Chatillon in 1774^ 
It was burnt in 1871, and subsequently rebuilt. The town 
preserves several interesting old houses*. Ch&tiUon has a sub- 
prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a school 
of agriculture and a communal college. Among its industries 
are brewing, iron-founding and the manufacture of mineral and 
other blacks* It has trai^ m wood, charcoal, lithograjphic and 
other stone. Ch 3 .tillon anciently consisted of two parts, Chau- 
mont, belonging to the duchy of Burgundy, and Bourg, ruled by 
the bishop of Langres ; it did not coa>lesce into one town till the 
end of the 1 6th century. It was taken by the English in 1360 and 
by Louis XL in 1475, during his struggle with Charles the Bold. 
Chatillon was one of the first cities to adhere to the League, but 
suffered severely from the oppression of its garrisons and gover- 
nors, and in 1595 made voluntary submission to Henry IV. In 
modern times it is associated with the abortive oonlerence of 
18I14 between the representatiyes of Napoleon and the Allies. 

CHAtnSWORf H, a vUlage o| Derbyshire, England, containing 
a seat belonging to the duke ol Devonshire, one of the moeti 
splendid private residences in Enfland*. Chatsworth House is 
situated cloie to the left bank of the river Derwent, a| m. from 
BaJtewell It is Ionic in style, built foursquare, and eacfostng a 
large open^ courtyard, with a fountain in the centre. In front. 
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a beautiful stretch of lawn slopes gradually down to the riverside, 
and a bridge, from which may best be seen the grand facade of 
the building, as it stands out in relief against the wooded ridge 
of Bunker’s Hill. The celebrated gar&ns are adorned with 
sculptures by Gabriel Cibber ; Sir Joseph Paxton designed the 
great conservatory, unrivalled in Europe, which covers an acre ; 
and the fountains, which include one with a jet 260 ft. high, are 
said to be surpassed only by those at Versailles. Within the 
house there is. a very fine cdiection of pictures, including the 
well-known portraits ^ Reynolds of Georgiana, duchess of 
Devonshire. Other paintings are ascribed to Holbein, Diirer, 
Murillo, Jan van Eyck, Dolci, Veronese and Titian. Hung in tlie 
gallery of sketches there are some priceless drawings attributed 
to Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, Correggio, Titian 
and other old masters. Statues by Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Chantrey and R. J. Wyatt are included among the sculptures 
In the state apartments the walls and window-panes are in some 
cases inlaid with marble or porphyry ; the woodcarving, mar- 
vellous for its intricacy, grace and lightness of effect, is largely 
the work of Samuel Watson of Heanor (d. 1715). Chatsworth 
Park is upwards of ii m. in circuit, and contains many noble 
forest-trees, tlie whole being watered by the Derwent, and 
surrounded by high moors and uplanids. Beyond the river, and 
immediately opposite the house, stands the model village of 
Edensor, where most of the cottages were built in villa style, with 
gardens, by order of the 6th duke. Ihe parish church, restored 
by the same benefactor, contains an old brass m memory of 
John Beaton, confidential servant to Maiy^, queen of Scots, who 
died in 1570 ; and in the churchyard are the graves of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, murdered in 1882 m Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, and of Sir Joseph Paxton. 

Chatsworth (Cheisvorde, CheUhvorde^ “ the court of Chelel ”) 
took its name from Chetel, one of its Saxon owners, who held il 
of Edward the Confessor. It belonged to the crown and was 
entrusted by the Conqueror to the custody of William PevereU, 
Chatsworth afterwards belonged for many generations to the 
family of Leech, and was purchased m the reign of Elizabeth 
by Sir William Cavendish, husband of the famous Bess of 
Hardwick. In 1557 he began to build Chatsworth House, and 
It was completed after his death by his widow, then countess of 
Shrewsbury. Here Mary, queen of Scots, spent several years of 
her imprisonment under the care of the earl of Shrewsbuiy. 
During the Civil War, Chatsworth was occasionally occupied 
as a fortress by both parties. It was pulled down, and the 
present house begun by William, ist duke of Devonshire in 1688. 
The little village consists almost exclusively of families employed 
upon the estate. 

CHATTANOOGA, a city and the county-seat of Hamilton 
county, Tennessee, IJ.S.A,, m the S.E. part of the state, alxiut 
300 m. S. of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 150 ra. S.E. of Nashville, 
Tennessee, on the Tennessee river, and near the boundary line 
between Tennessee and Georgia. Pop. (i860) 2545 ; (1870) 
hogs J (1880) 12,892 ; (1890) 29,100 ; (1900) 30,154, of whom 
994 were foregn-bom and 13,122 were negroes: (U.S. census, 
1910) 44^604, The city is served by the Alabama Great Southern 
(Queen and Crescent), the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific (partly controlled by the Southern), the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St Louis (controlled by the Louisville & Nasli- 
ville), and its leased line, the Western & Atlantic (connecting 
with Atlanta, Ga.), the Central of Georgia, and the Chattanooga 
Southern railways, and by freight and passenger steamboat 
lines on the Tennessee river, which is navigable to and beyond 
this point during eight months of the year. That branch of 
the Southern railway extending from Chattanooga to Memphis 
was formerly the Memphis & Charleston, under which name it 
became famous in the American Civil War. Chattanooga 
occupies a picturesque site at a sharp bend of the river. To the 
south lies Lookout Mountain, whose summit (2126 ft. above the 
sea ; 1495 above the river) commands a magnificent view. 
To the east rises Missionary Ridge, Fine driveways and electric 
lines connect with both Lookout Mountain (the summit of which 
is reached by an indmed plane on which cars one operated by 
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cable) and Missionary Ridge, where there are Federal reserva- 
tions, as well as with the National Military Park (15 sq. m. ; 
dedicated 1895) on the battlefield of Chickamauga this 

park was one of the principal mobilization camps of the United 
States army during the Spanish-American War of 1898. Among 
the principal buildings are the city hall, the Federal building, 
the county court house, the public library, the high school and 
the St Vincent’s and the Baroness Erlanger hospitals. Among 
Chattanooga’s educational institutions are two commercial 
colleges, the Chattanooga College for Young Ladies (non- 
sectarian), the Chattanooga Normal University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, until June 1907, United States Grant 
University (whose preparatory department, The Athens 
School,” is at Athens, Tenn,), a co-educational institution under 
Methodist Episcopal control, established in 1867 ; it has a school 
of law (1899), a medical school (1889), and a school of theology 
(1888). East of the city is a large national cemetery containing 
more than 13,000 graves of Federal soldiers. Chattanooga is 
an important produce, lumber, coal and iron market, and is the 
principal trade and jobbing centre for a large district in Eastern 
Tennessee and Northern Georgia and Alabama. The proximity 
of coalfields and iron mines has made Chattanooga an iron 
manufacturing place of importance, its plants including car 
shops, blast furnaces, foundries, agricultural implement and 
machinery works, and stove factories ; the city has had an 
important part in the development of the iron and steel industries 
in this part of the South. There are also flour mills, tanneries 
(United States Leather Co.), patent medicine, furniture, coffin, 
woodenware and wagon factories, knitting and spinning mills, 
planing mills, and sash, door and blind factories — the lumber 
being obtained from logs floated down the river and by rail. The 
value of the city’s factory products increased from $10,517,886 
in 1900 to $15,193,909 in 1905 or 44-5 %. 

Chattanooga was first settled about 1835, and was long known 
as Ross’s Landing. It was incorporated in 1851 as Chattanooga, 
and received a city charter in 1866. Its growth for the three 
decades after the Civil War was very rapid. During the American 
Civil War it was one of the most important strategic points in 
the Confederacy, and in its immediate vicinity were fought two 
great battles. During June 1862 it was threatened by a Federal 
force under General 0 . M. Mitchel, but the Confederate army 
of General Braxton Bragg was transferred thither by rail from 
Corinth, Miss., before Mitchel was able to advance. In 
September 1863, however. General W. S Rosecrans, with the 
Union Army of the Cumberland out-manoeuvred Bragg, con- 
centrated his numerous columns in the Chickamauga Valley, and 
occupied the town, to which, after the defeat of Chickamauga 
{q*v,)j he retired. 

From the end of September to the 24 th of November the Army 
of the Cuml>erland was then invested in Chattanooga by the 
Confederates, whose position lay along Missionary Ridge from 
its north end near the river towards Rossville, whence their 
entrenchments extended westwards to Lookout Mountain, which 
dominates the whole ground, the Tennessee running directly 
beneath it. Thus Rosecrans was confined to a semicircle of 
low ground around Chattanooga itself, and his supplies had to 
make a long and difficult detour from Bridgefiort, the main road 
being under fire from the Confederate position on Lookout and 
in the Wauhatchie valley adjacent. Bragg indeed expected that 
Rosecrans would be starved into retreat. But the Federate once 
more, and this time on a far larger scale, concentrated in the face 
of the enemy. The XL and XII. corps from Virginia under 
Hooker were transferred by rail to reinforce Rosecrans ; other 
troops were called up from the Mississippi, and on the i6th of 
October the Federal government reconstituted the western 
armies under the supreme command of General Grant. The 
XV. corps of the Army of the Tennessee, under Sherman, was 
on the march from the Mississippi. Hooker’s troops had already 
arrived when Grant reached Chattanooga on the 23rd of October. 
The Army of the Cumberland was now under Thomas, Rosecrans 
having been recalled, The first action was fought at Brown’s 
Ferry in tlie Wauhatchie valley, where Hooker executed with 


complete precision a plan for the revictualling of Chattanooga, 
established himself near Wauhatchie on the 28th, and repulsed 
a determined attack on the same night. But Sherman was still 
far distant, and the Federal forces at Knoxville, against which 
a large detachment of Bragg’s army under Longstreet was now 
sent, were in grave danger. Grant waited for Sherman’s four 
divisions, but prepared everything for battle in the meantime. 
His plan was that Thomas in the Chattanooga lines should 
contain the Confederate centre on Missionary Ridge, while 
Hooker on the right at Wauhatchie was to attack Lookout 
Mountain, and Sherman farther up the river was to carry out 
the decisive attack s^ainst Bragg’s extreme right wing at the 
end of Missionary Ridge. The last marches of the XV. corps 
were delayed by stormy weather, Bragg reinforced Longstreet, 
and telegraphic communication between Grant and the Federate 
at Knoxville had already ceased. But Grant would not move 
forward without Sherman, and the battle of Chattanopga was 
fought more than two months after Chickamauga. On the 23rd 
of November a forward move of Thomas’s army, intended as a 



demonstration, developed into a serious and successful action, 
whereby the first line of the Confederate centre was driven in 
for some distance. Bragg was now much weakened by successive 
detachments having been sent to Knoxville, and on the 24th the 
real battle began. Sherman’s corps was gradually brought over 
the river near the mouth of Chickamauga Creek, and formed up 
on the east side. 

The attack began at i p.m. and was locally a complete success. 
The heights attacked were in Sherman’s hands, and fortified 
against counter-attack, before nightfall. Hooker in the mean- 
while had fought the “ Battle above the Clouds ” on the steep 
face of Lookout Mountain, and though opposed by an equal 
force of Confederates, had completely driven the enemy from 
the mountain. The 24th then had been a day of success "for the 
Federate, and the decisive attack of the three armies in concert 
was to take place on the 25th. But the maps deceived Grant 
and Sherman as they, had previously deceived Rosecrans. 
Sherman had captured, not the north point of Missionary Ridge, 
but a detached hill, and a new and more serious action had to be 
fought for the possession of Tunnel Hill, where Bragg’s right now 
lay strongly entrenched. The Confederates used every effort to 
hold the position and all Sherman’s efforts were made in vain. 
Hooker, who was moving on Rossville, had not progressed far, 
and Bragg was still free to reinforce his right. Grant therefore 
directed Thomas to move forward on the centre to relieve the 
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pressure on Sherman. The Army of the Cumberland was, after 
all, to strike the decisive blow. About 3,30 p.m. the centre 
advanced on the Confederate’s trenches at the foot of Missionary 
Ridge. These were carried at the first rush, and the trocps were | 
ordered to lie down and await orders. Then occurred one of 
the most dramatic episodes of the war. Suddenly, and without I 
orders either from Grant or the officers at the front, the whole 
line of the Army of the Cumberland rose and rushed up the ridge. 
Two successive lines of entrenchments were carried at once. 
In a short time the crest was stormed, and after a last attempt 
at resistance the enemy’s centre fled in the wildest confusion. 
The pursuit was pressed home by the divisional generals, notably 
by Sheridan. Hooker now advanced in earnest on Rossville, 
and by nightfall the whole Confederate army, except the troops 
on Tunnel Hill, was retreating in disorder. These too were 
withdrawn in the night, and the victory of the Federals was 
complete. Bragg lost 8684 men killed, wounded and prisoners 
out of perhaps 34,000 men engaged ; Grant, with 60,000 men, 
lost about 6000. 

CHATTEL (for derivation see Cattle), a term used in English 
law as equivalent to “ personal property,” that is, property 
which, on the death of the owner, devolves on his executor or 
administrator to be distributed (unless disposed of by will) 
among the next of kin according to the Statutes of Distributions. 
Chattels are divided into chattels real and chattels personaL 
Chattels real are those interests in land for which no real 
action ” (sec Action) lies ; estates which are less than freehold 
(estates for years, at will, or by sufferance) are chattels real. 
Chattels personal are such things as belong immediately to the 
person of the owner, and for which, if they are injuriously 
withheld from him, he has no remedy other than by a personal 
action. Chattels personal are divided into choses in possession 
and choses in action (see Chose). 

A chattel mortgage, in United States law, is a transfer of 
personal property as security for a debt or obligation in such 
form that the title to the property will pass to the mortgagee 
upon the failure of the mortgagor to comply with the terms of 
the contract. At common law a chattel mortgage might be 
made without writing, and was valid as between the parties, 
and even as against third parties if accompanied by possession 
in the mortgagee, but in most states of the Union legislation 
now requires a chattel mortgage to be in writing and duly 
recorded m order to be valid against third parties. At common 
law a mortgage can be given only of chattels actually in existence 
and belonging to the mortgagor, though if he acquired title 
afterwards the mortgage would be good as between the parties, 
but not as against subsequent purchasers or creditors. In 
equity, on the other hand, a chattel mortgage, though not good 
as a conveyance, is valid as an executory agreement. 

Goods and chattels is a phrase which, in its widest signification, 
includes any property other than freehold. The two words, 
however, have come to be synonymous, and the expression, 
now practically confined to wills, means merely things movable 
in possession. 

CHATTERIS, a market town in the Wisbech parliamentary 
division of Cambridgeshire, England, 25J m. N. by W. of Cam- 
bridge by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 4711. It lies in the midst of the flat Fen country. The 
church of St Peter is principally Decorated ; and there are 
fragments of a Benedictine convent founded in the loth century 
and rebuilt after fire in the first half of the 14th. The town has 
breweries, and engineering and rope-making works. To the 
north runs the great Forty-foot Drain, also called Vermuyden’s, 
after the Dutch engineer whose name is associated with the fen 
drainage works of tne middle of the 17th century. 

CHATTERJI, BANKIM CHANDRA [Bankimachandra 
Chattaradh-yaya] (1838-1894), Indian novelist, was born in 
the district of the Twenty-four Parganas in Bengal on the 27 th 
of June 1838, and was by caste a Brahman. He was educated 
at the Hugh College, at the Presidency College in Calcutta, and 
at Calcutta Uniyersity, where he was the first to take the degree 
of B.A. (1858). He entered the Indian civil service, and served 
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as deputy magistrate in various districts of Bengal, his official 
services being recognized, on his retirement in 1891, by the 
title of rai bahadur and the C.I.E. He died on the 8th of April 
1894. 

Bankim Chandra was beyond question the greatest novelist 
of India during the 19th century, whether judged by the amount 
and quality of his writings, or by the influence which they have 
continued to exercise. His education had brought him into 
touch with the works of the great European romance writers, 
notably Sir Walter Scott, and he created in India a school of 
fiction on the European model. His first historical novel, the 
Durges-Nandtm or Chiefs Daughter ^ modelled on Scott, made 
a great sensation in Bengal ; and the Kapala-Kundala and 
Mnnalini^ which followed it, established his fame as a writer 
whose creative imagination and power of delineation had never 
been surpassed in India. In 1872 he brought out his first social 
novel, the Btsha-Bnkkha or Poison Tree, which was followed by 
others in rapid succession. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
effect they produced ; for over twenty years Bankim ( handra's 
novels were eagerly read by the educated public of Bengal, 
including the Hindu ladies m the zenanas ; and though numerous 
works of fiction are now produced year by year in every province 
of India, his influence has increased rather than diminished. 
Of all his works, however, by far the most important from its 
astonishing political consequences was the Ananda Math, which 
was published in 1882, about the time of the agitation arising 
out of the llbert Bill. The story deals with the Sannyasi (t e. 
fakir or hermit) rebellion of 1772 near Purmea, Tirhut and 
Dinapur, and its culminating episode is a crushing victor)^ won 
by the rebels over the united British and Mussulman forces, 
a success which was not, however, followed up, owing to the 
advice of a mysterious “ physician ” who, speaking as a divincly- 
inspircd prophet, advises Saty ananda, the leader of “ the 
children of the Mother,” to abandon further resistance, since a 
temporary submission to British rule is a necessity ; for Hinduism 
has become too speculative and unpractical, and the mission of 
the English in India is to teach Hindus how to reconcile theor)^ 
and speculation with the facts of science. The general moral 
of the Ananda Mathy then, is that British rule and British 
education are to be accepted as the only alternative to Mussulman 
oppression, a moral which Bankim Chandra developed also in 
his Dharmatatlway an elaborate religious treatise m which he 
explained his views as to the changes necessary m the moral and 
religious condition of his fellow-countrymen before they could 
hope to compete on equal terms with the British and Mahom- 
medans. But though the Ananda Math is m form an apology 
for the loyal acceptance of British rule, it is none the less inspired 
by the ideal of the restoration, sooner or later, of a Hindu 
kingdom in India. This is especially evident in the occasional 
verses in the book, of which the Bande Mataram is the most 
famous. 

As to the exact significance of this poem a considerable 
controversy has raged. Bande Mataram is the Sanskrit for 
“ Hail to thee, Mother I ” or more literally “ I reverence thee, 
Mother!”, and according to Dr G. A. Grierson {The Times, 
Sept. 12, iqo6) it can have no other possible meaning than an 
invocation of one of the mother ” goddesses of Hinduism, in 
his opinion Kali the goddess of death and destruction.” Sir 
Henry Cotton, on the other hand {tb. Sept. 13, 1906), sees in 
it merely an invocation of the “ mother-land ” Bengal, and 
quotes in support of this view the free translation of the poem 
by the late W. H. Lee, a proof which, it may be at once said, 
is far from convincing. But though, as Dr Grierson points out, 
the idea of a mother-land ” is wholly alien to Hindu ideas, it is 
quite possible that Bankim Chandra may have assimilated it 
with his European culture, and the true explanation is probably 
that given by Mr J. D. Anderson in The Times of September 24, 
1906. He points out that in the nth chapter of the ist hook of 
the Ananda Math the Sannyasi rebels are represented as having 
erected, in addition to the image of Kali, the Mother who Has 
Been,” a white marble statue of the Mother that Shall Be,” 
which “is apparently a representation of the mother-land. 

VI. I a 
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The Bande Mataram hymn is apparently addressed to both 
idols/^ 

The poem, then, is the work of a Hindu idealist who personified 
Bengal under the form of a purified and spiritualized Kali. 
Of its thirty-six lines, partly written in Sanskrit, partly in 
Benjafali, the greater number are harmless enough. But if the 
poet sings the praise ol the Mother ” 

“ As bowered in tlie flower 

i'liat m the water grows, 

he also praises her as Durga, bearing ten weapons,” and lines 
ro, Ti and 12 are capable of very dangerous meanings in the 
mouths of unscrupulous agitators. Literally translated these 
run, “ She has seventy miflions of throats to vSing her praise, 
twu'e seventy millions of hands to fight for her, how then 
IS Bengal powerless ^ ” As S. M. Mitra points out {Indtan 
Problems, London, 1908), this language is the more significant 
as the Bande Mataram in the novel was the hymn by singing 
which the Sannyasis gained strength when attacking the British 
forces. 

During Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s lifetime the Bande 
Mataram, though its dangerous tendency was recognized, was 
not used as a party war-cry ; it was not raised, for instance, 
during the llhert Bill agitation, nor by the vStudents who flocked 
round the court during the trial of Surendra Nath Banerji in 
1883. It has, however, obtained an evil-notoriety in the agita- 
tions that followed the partition of Bengal. That Bankim 
('hiindra himself foresaw or desired any such use of it is impossible 
to believe. According to S. M. Mitra, he composed it ‘Mn a fit 
of patriotic excitement after a good hearty dinner, which he 
always enjoyed. It was set to Hindu music, known as the 
Mallar-Kawah-Tal. The extraordinarily stirring character ol 
the mr, and its ingenious assimilation of Bengali passages with 
Sanskrit, served to make it popular ” 

Circumstances have made the Bande Mataram the most 
famous and the most widespread in its effects of Bankim i 
Chandra’s literary works. More permanent, it may be hoped, 
was the wholesome influence he exercised on the number of 
literary men he gathered round him, who have left their im- 
press on the literature of Bengal. In his earlier years he served 
his apprenticeship in literature under Is war Chandra Vidyasagar, 
the chief poet and satirist of Bengal during the earlier half of the 
i()th century. Bankim Chandra^s friend and colleague, Dina 
Handhu Mitra, was virtually the founder of the modern Bengali 
drama. Another friend of his, Hem Chandra Banerji, was a poet 
of recognized merit and talent And among the younger men 
who venerated Bankim Chandra, and benefited by his example 
and advice, may l)e mentioned two distinguished poets, Nalein 
( handra Sen and Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Of Bankim Chandra's novels some have been translated into 
iuighsh by di. A. D. Phillips and by Mrs M S, Knight. 

CHATTERTON, THOMAS (1752-1770), English poet, was born i 
at Bristol on the 20th of November 1752. His pedigree has a, 
cuiious significance. The office of sexton of St Mary Redcliffe, > 
at Bristol, one of the most Ix'autiful parish churches in England, 
had been transmitted for nearly two centuries in the Chatter- 
ton family ; and throughout the brief life of the poet it was 
hold by his uncle, Richard Phillips. The poet’s father, Thomas 
(’hatterton, was a musical genius, somewhat of' a poet, a numis- 
matist, and a dabbler in occult arts. He was one of the sub- 
chanters of Bristol ('athedral, and master of the Pyle Street free ‘ 
school, near Redcliffe church. But whatever hereditary ten- 
dencies may have been transmitted from the father, the sole 
training of the boy necessarily devolved on his mother, who was 
in the fourth month df her widowhtxxl at the time of his birth. 
She established a girls’ school, took in sewing and omamental 
needlework, and so brought up her two chilaren, a girl and a 
boy, till the latter attained his eighth year, when he was admitted 
to Colston’s Charity. But the Bristol bluc-coat school, in which 
the curriculum was limited to reading, writing, arithmetic and 
the C'hurch Catechism, had little share in the education of its 
marvellous pupil. The hereditary race of sextons had come to' 
regard the church of St ‘Mary Redcliffe as their own peculiar ^ 


domain ; and, under the guidance of his uncle, the child found 
there his favourite haunt. The knights, ecclesiastics and civic 
dignitaries, recumbent on its ahar tombs, became his familiar 
associates ; and by and by, when he was able to spell his way 
through the inscriptions graven on their monuments, he found 
a fresh interest in certain quaint oaken chests in the muniment 
room over the porch on the north side of the nave, where parch- 
ment deeds, old as the Wars of the Roses, long lay unheeded 
and forgotten. They formed the child’s playthings almast from 
his cradle. He learned his first letters from the illuminated 
capitals of an old musical folio, and learned to read out of a 
black-letter Bible. He did not like, his sister said, reading out 
of ‘small books. 'Wayward, as it seems, almost from his earliest 
years, and manifesting no sympathy with the ordinary pastimes 
of Children, he was regarded for a time as deficient m intellect. 
But he was even t en ambitious of distinction. His sister relates 
that on being asked what device he would like painted on a bowl 
that was to be his, he replied, “ Paint me an angel, with wings, 
and a trumpet, to trumpet my name over the world.” 

From his earliest years he was liable to fits Of abstraction, 
sitting for hours m seeming stupor, or yielding after a time to 
tears, for which he would assign no reason. He had no one near 
him to sympathize m the strange world of fancy which his 
imagination had already called into being ; and circumstances 
helped to foster his natural reserve, and to beget that love of 
mystery which exercised so great an iilfluence on the develop- 
ment Of his genius. When the strange child had attained his 
sixth year his mother began to recognize his capacity ; at eight 
he was so eager for books that he would read and write all day 
I long if undisturbed ; and in his eleventh year he had become a 
contributor to Fehx Farley* s Bristol Journal. The occasion of 
his confirmation inspired some religious poems published in this 
paper In 1 763 a beautiful cross of curious workmanship, which 
^had adorned the churchyard of St Mary Reddiffe for upwards of 
three centuries, was destroyed 'by a churchwarden The spirit 
of veneration was strong in the boy, and he sent to the local 
.journal on the 7th of January 1764 a dever satire on the parish 
Vandal. But his delight was to lock himself in a little attic 
which he had appropriated as his study ; and there, with books, 
cherished parchments, saved from the loot of the muniment room 
of St Mary Redcliffe, and drawing materials, the child lived in 
thought with his 15th-century heroes and heroines. The first of 
his literary mystifications, the duologue of “ Elinoure and Juga,” 
was written before he was twelve years old, and he showed his 
poem to the usher at Colston’s hospital, Thomas Phillips, ns the 
work of a I century poet. 

('hatterton remained an inmate of Colston’ s hospital for 
upwards of six years, and the slight advantages gained from 
this scanty education are traceable to the friendly sympathy of 
Phillips, himself a writer of verse, who encouraged his pupils to 
write. Three of Chatterton’s companions are named as youths 
whom Phillips’s taste for poetry stimulated to rivalry ; but 
Chatterton held aloof from these contests, and made at that 
time no confidant of his own more daring literary adventures. 
His little pocket-money was spent in borrowing books from a 
circulating library ; and he eafly ingratiated himself with book 
collectors, by whose aid he found access to Weaver, Dugdale 
and Collins, as well as to Speght’s edition of Chaucer, Spenser 
and other books. 

His Rowleian ” jargon appears to have been chiefly the 
resiilt of the study of John Kersey’s Dtchonanum Anglo-Bri- 
tanniei 4 m, and Prof. W. W. Skeat seems to think his knowledge 
of even Chaucer was very slight. His holidays were mostly 
spent at his mother’s house ; and much of them in the favourite 
retreat of his attic study there. He had already conceived the 
romance of Thomas Rowley, an imaginary monk of the 15th 
century, and lived for the most part in an ideal world of his own, 
in that elder time when Edward IV. was England’s king, and 
Master William Canynge — familiar to him among the recum- 
bent effigies in Redcliffe church— still ruled in Bristol’s civic 
chair. Canynge is represented as an etili^htened patron of 
literature, and RoWley’s dramatic interludes were written for 
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performance at his house. In order to escape a marriage urged 
by the king, Canvnge retired to the college of Westbury in 
Gloucestershire, where he enjoy^ the society of Rowley, and 
eventually became dean of *the institution. Iti l‘he Storie of 
William Canynge,"' one of the shorter pieces of his ingenious 
romance, his early history is recorded. 

“ straight was I earned back to times of yore, 

Whilst Canyngc swathed yet in fleshly bed. 

And saw all actions which had been Mfore, 

And all the scroll of Fate unravelled ; 

And when the fate^marked babe acome to mght, 

1 saw him eager gasping after light 

In all his sheepen gambols and child’s play, 

In every itterrymUkmg, fair, or wake, 

1 kenn'd a perpled light of wisdom’s ray , 

He ate down learning with the wastetcake 
As wise as any of the aldermen, ^ 

He’d wit enow to make a mavor at ten.” 

This beautiful picture of the childhood of the ideal patron Of 
Rowley is in reality that of the poet himself— “ the fate-marked 
babe,” with his wondrous child^genius, and all his romantic 
dreams realized. The literary masquerade which thus consti- 
tuted the life*dream of the boy was wrought out by him in 
fragments of prose and verse into a coherent romance, until the 
credulous scholars and antiquaries of bis day were persuaded 
into the belief that there had lam in the parish chest of Redcliffe 
church for upwards of three centuries, a collection of MSS. of 
rare merit, the work of Thomas Rowley, an unknown pfiest of 
Bristol m the days of Henry VI. and his poet laureate, John 
Lydgate. 

Among the Bristol patrons of Chatterton were two pewterers, 
George Catcott and his partner Henry Burgum, Gitcott was one 
of the most zealous behevers in Rowley, and continued to collect 
his reputed writings long after the death of their real author. 
On Burgum, who had risen in life by his own exertions, the blue- 
coat boy palmed off the de Borgham pedigree, and other equally 
apocryphal evidences of the pewtercr’s descent from an ancestry 
old as the Norman Qmquest. The dc Bergham quartenng, 
blazoned on a piece of parchment doubtless recovered from the 
Redcliffe muniment chest, was itself supposed to have lam for 
centuries m that ancient depository, 'Ihe pedigree was pro- 
fessedly collected by Chatterton from original records, including 
“ The Rowley MSS ” The pedigree still exists in Chatterton’s 
own handwriting, copied into a book m which he had previously 
transcribed portions of antique verse, under the title of ‘‘ Poems 
by Thomas Rowley, priest of St John’s, in the city of Bristol ” ; 
and in one of these, “ I'hc Tournament,” Syrr Johan de Berg- 
homme plays a conspicuous part The ennobled pewterer 
rewarded Chatterton with five shillings, and was satirized for 
this valuation of a noble pedigree in some of Chatterton’s 
latest veise. 

On the ist of July 1767 Chatterton was transferred to the office 
of John Lambert, attorney, to whom he was lx>und apprentice 
as a clerk. There he was left much alone ; and after fulfilling 
the routine duties devolving on him, he found leisure for his own 
favourite pursuits. An ancient stone bridge on the Avon, built 
in the reign of Henr>^ II., and altered by many later additions 
into a singularly picturesque but inconvenient thoroughfare, 
had been displaced by a structure better adapted to modem 
requirements. In September 1768, when Chatterton was m the 
second year of his apprenticeship, the new bridge was partially 
opened for traffic Shortly afterwards the editor of Fehx Farley's 
Journal received from a correspondent, signing himSelf Dunelmus 
Brntolimns, a description of the mayor’s first passing over the 
old bridge,” professedly derived from an andent MS, William 
Barrett, F.S.A., surgeon and antiquaiy, who was then accumu- 
lating materials for a history of Bristol, secured the original 
manuscript, which is now preserved in 4ihe British Museum, along 
with other Chatterton MSS., of which were ultimately 
incoijporated by the credulous antiquary int6 a learned quarto 
volume, entitled the History and Afitiquities of the City of Bristol, 
published nearly twenty years after the poet’s death. It was 
at this time that the definite story made its appearance— over 
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which critics and antiquaries wrangled for nearly a century— 
of numerous ancient poems and other MSS taken by the elder 
'Chatterton from a coffer m the muniment room of Redchffe 
church, and transcribed, and so rescued from oblivion, by his 
son. The pieces include the “ Bristowe Tragedie, or the Dethe 
of Syr diaries Bawdin,” a ballad celel-wrating the death of the 
Lancastrian knight, Charles Baldwin ; “ a “ Trag^Tal 

Enterlude,” as Chatterton styles it, but in reality a dramatic 
poem of sustained power and curious originality of structure , 

“ Goddwyn,” a dramatic fragment ; “ Tournament,” “ Battle 
of Hostings,” The Parliament of Spntes,” ” Baladeof Chantie,” 
with numerous shorter pieces, forming altogether a volume of 
poetry, the rare merit of which is indisputable, wholly apart from 
the fact that it was the production of a mere boy. Unfortunately 
for him, his ingenious romance had either to be acknowledged as 
his own creation, and so in all probability be treated with con- 
tempt, or it had to be sustained by the manufacture of spurious 
antiques. Tb this accordingly Chatterton resorted, and found 
no difficulty in gulling the most learned of his credulous dupes 
with his parchments. 

The literary labours of the boy, though diligently pursued at 
his desk, were not allowed to interfere with the duties of Mr 
Lambert’s office. Nevertheless the Bristol attorney used to 
search his apprentice’s drawer, and tear up any poems or other 
manuscripts that he could lay his hands upon ; so that it was 
only during the absences of Mr Lambert from Bristol that he 
was al>le to expend his unemployed time in his favourite pursuits 
But repeated allusions, both by Chatterton and others, seem to 
indicate that such intervals of freedom were of frequent occur- 
rence. .Some of his modern poems, such as the jwece entitled 
” Resignation,” are of great beauty ; and these, with the satires, in 
which he took his revenge on all the local celebrities whose 
vanity or meanness had excited his ire, are alone sufficient to fill 
a volume. The Catcotts, Burgum, Barrett and others of his 
patrons, figure in these satires, in imprudent yet discriminating 
caricature, along with mayor, aldermen, bishop, dean and other 
notabilities of Bristol. Towards Lambert his feelings were of too 
keen a nature to find relief in such sarcasm. 

In December 1768, in his seventeenth year, he wrote to 
Dodsley, the London publisher, offering to procure for him 
” copies of several ancient poems, and an interlude, perhaps 
the oldest dramatic piece extant, wrote by one Rowley, a pnest 
m Bristol, who lived m the reigns of Heniy VI. and Edward IV.” 
To this letter he appended the initials of his favourite pseudonym, 
hunelmus Brislohmsis, but directed the answer to be sent to 
the care of Thomas Chatterton, Reddiffe Hill, Bristol. To this, 
as well as to another letter enclosing an extract from the tragedy 
of ” iElla,” no answer appears to have been returned. Chatter- 
ton, conceiving the idea of finding sympathy and aid at the hand 
of some modern Canynge, bethought him of Horace Walpole, 
who not only indulged in a medieval renaissance of his own, but 
was the reputed author of a spurious antique in the Castle of 
Otranto. He wrote to him offenng him a document entitled 

The Ryse of Peyncteyne yn Englande, wroten by T. Rowleie, 
1469, for Mastre Canynge,” accompanied by notes which ini hided 
specimens of Rowley’s poetry. To this Walpole replied with 
Courteous acknowledgments. He characterized the verses as 
” wonderful for their harmony and spirit,” and added, ” Give me 
leave to ask you where Rowity’s poems are to be had ^ I should 
not be sorry to print them ; or at least a specimen of them, if 
they have never been printed.” Chatterton replied, enclosing 
additionaS specimens of antique verse, and telling Walpole that 
he was the son of a poor widow, and clerk to an attorney, but 
had a taste for more refined studies ; and he hinted a wish that 
he might help him to some more congenial occupation. Walpole’s 
manner underwent an abrupt change. The specimens of \ erse 
had been submitted to his 'friends Gray and Mason, the poets, 
and pronounced modem. They did not thereby forfeit the 
wonderful harmony and spirit which Walpole had already 
professed to recognize in them. But he now coldly advised the 
boy to stkk to the attorney’s office ; and when he should 
have made afortime,” he might betake himself to more favourite 
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studies. Chatterton had to write three times before he recovered 
his MSS. Walpole has been loaded with more than his ju.st 
share of responsibility for the fate of the unhappy poet, of 
whom he admitted when too late, “ 1 do not believe there ever 
existed so masterly a genius.^’ 

Chatterton now turned his attention to periodical literature 
and politics, and exchanged Felix Farley's Bristol Journal for 
the Town and County Magazine and other London periodicals. 
Assuming the vein of Junius— then in the full blaze of his 
triumph — he turned his pen against the duke of Grafton, the 
earl of Bute, and the princess of Wales. He had just despatched 
one of his political diatribes to the Middlesex Journal, when he 
.sat down on Easter Eve, 17th April 1770, and penned his ** Last 
Will and Testament/’ a strange satirical compound of jest and 
earnest, in which he intimated his intention of putting an end 
to his life the following evening. Among his satirical bequests, 
such as his humility ” to the Rev. Mr Camplin, his “ religion ’* 
to Dean Barton, and his “ modesty ” along with his “ prosody 
and grammar ” to Mr Burgum, he leaves “ to Bristol all his 
spirit and disinterestedness, parcels of goods unknown on its 
quay .since the days of Canynge and Rowley.” In more genuine 
earnestness he recalls the name of Michael Clayfield, a friend to 
whom he owed intelligent sympathy. The will was probably 
purposely prepared m order to frighten his master into letting 
him go. If so, it had the desired effect, l^ambert cancelled his 
indentures ; his friends and acquaintance made him up a purse; 
and on the 25th or 26th of the month he arrived in London. 

Chatterton was already known to the readers of the Middlesex 
Journal as a rival of Junius, under the nom de plume of Decimus. 
He had also been a contributor to Hamilton’s Town and County 
Magazine, diVidi speedily found access to the Freeholder's Magazine, 
another political miscellany strong for Wilkes and liberty. His 
contributions were freely accepted ; hut the editors paid little 
or nothing for them. He wrote in the most hopeful terms to his 
mother and sister, and spent his first earnings in buying gifts 
for them. His pride and ambition were amply gratified by the 
promises and interested flattery of editors and political adven- 
turers ; Wilkes himself had noted his trenchant style, ” and 
expressed a desire to know the author ” ; and Lord Mayor 
Beckford graciously acknowledged a political address of his, 
and greeted him ” as politely as a citizen could.” But of actual 
money he received but little. He was extremely abstemious, 
his diligence was great, and his versatility wonderful. He could 
assume the style of Junius or Smollett, reproduce the satiric 
bittcrncs.s of Churchill, parody Maepherson’s Ossian, or write in 
the manner of Pope, or with the polished grace of Gray and 
Collins. He wrote political letters, eclogues, lyrics, operas and 
satires, both in prose and verse. In June 1770— after Chatterton 
had been some nine weeks in London — he removed from Shore- 
ditch, where he had hitherto lodged with a relative, to an attic 
in Brook Street, Holborn. But for most of his productions the 
payment was delayed ,* and now state prosecutions of the press 
rendered letters in the Junius vein no longer admissible, and 
threw him back on the lighter resources of his pen. In Shoreditch, 
as in his lodging at the Bristol attorney’s, he had only shared a 
room ; but now, for the finst time, he enjoyed uninterrupted 
solitude. His bed-fellow at Mr Walmsley’s, Shoreditch, noted 
that much of the night was spent by him in writing ; and now 
he could write all night. The romance of his earlier years 
revived, and he transcribed from an imaginary parchment of 
the old priest Rowley his ” Excelente Balade of Charitie.” This 
line poem, perversely disguised in archaic language, he sent to 
the editor of the Toivn and County Magazine, and had it rejected. 

The high hopes of the sanguine boy had begun to fade. He 
had not yet completed his second month in London, and already 
failure and starvation stared him in the face. Mr Cross, a neigh- 
bouring apothecary, repeatedly invited him to join him at dinner 
or supper ; but he refused. His landlady also, suspecting his 
necessity, pressed him to share her dinner, but in vain. ** She 
knew,” as she afterward^ said, ” that he had not eaten anything 
for two or three days.” But he was offended at her urgency, 
and assured her that he was not hungry. The note of his actual 


receipts, found in his pocket-book after his death, shows that 
Hamilton, Fell and other editors who had been so liberal in 
flattery, had paid him at the rate of a shilling for an article, and 
somewhat less than eightpence each for his songs ; while much 
which had been accepted was held in reserve, and still unpaid 
for. The beginning of a new month revealed to him the indefinite 
postponement of the publication and payment of his work. He 
had wished, according to his foster-mother, to study medicine 
with Barrett ; in his desperation he now reverted to this, anrl 
wrote to Barrett for a letter to help him to an opening as a 
surgeon’s assistant on board an African trader. He appealed 
also to Mr Catcott to forward his plan, but in vain. ()n the 
24th of August 1770, he retired for the last time to his attic in 
Brook Street, carrying with him the arsenic which he there 
drank, after tearing into fragments whatever literary remains 
were at hand. 

He was only seventeen years and nine months old ; but the 
best of his numerous productions, both in prose and verse, 
require no allowance to be made for the immature years of their 
author, when comparing him with the ablest of his contem- 
poraries. He pictures Lydgate, the monk of Bury St Edmunds, 
challenging Rowley to a trial at versemakmg, and under cover 
of this fiction, produces his “Songe of A^^lla,” a piece of rare 
lyrical beauty, worthy of comparison with any antique or modern 
production of its class. Again, in his “ Tragedy of Goddwyn,” 
of which only a fragment has been preserved, the ” Ode to 
Liberty,” with which it abruptly closes, may claim a place among 
the finest martial lyrics in the language. The collection of poems 
in which such specimens occur furnishes by far the most remark- 
able example of intellectual precocity in the whole history of 
letters. Collins, Burns, Keats, Shelley and Byron all awaken 
sorrow over the premature arrestment of their genius ; but the 
youngest of them survived to his twenty-fifth year, while 
Chatterton was not eighteen when he perished in his miserable 
garret. The death of Chatterton attracted little notice at the 
time ; for the few who then entertained any appreciative 
estimate of the Rowley poems regarded him as their mere 
transcriber. He was interred m a burying-ground attached to 
Shoe Lane Workhouse, in the parish of St Andrew’s, Holborn, 
which has since l)een converted into a site for Famngdon Market. 
There is a discredited story that the body of the poet was re- 
covered, and secretly buried by his uncle, Richard Phillips, in 
Rcdcliffe Churchyard. There a monument has since been erected 
to his memory, with the appropriate inscription, borrowed 
from his “ Will,” and so supplied by the poet’s own pen — ” To 
the memory of Thomas Chatterton. Reader ! judge not. If 
thou art a Christian, believe that he shall be judged by a Superior 
Power. To that Power only is he now answerable.” 

Bibliography — Poems supposed to have been written at Bristol 
by Thomas Rowley and others, tn the Fifteenth Cew/wry (1777) was edited 
by Thomas Tyrwhitt ; Thomas Warton, m his History of English 
Poetry {177S), vol. ii. section viii , gives Rowley a place among the 
r^th century poets , but neither of these cntics believed in the 
antiquity of the poems. In 1782 a new edition of Rowley's poems 
appeared, with a “ Commentary, in which the antiquity of them is 
considered and defended," by Jeremiah Milles, dean of Exeter. 
The controversy which raged round the Rowley poems is discussed 
in A. Kippis, Btographta Britannica (vol. iv., 1789), where there is a 
detailed account by G. Gregory of Chatterton 's life (pp. 573-610) 
This was lepnnted in the eaition (1803) of Chatterton ’s Works by 
R. Southey and J. Cottle, published for the benefit of the poet's 
sister. The neglected condition of the study of earlier English m 
the 1 8th century alone accounts for the temporary success of 
Chatterton’s mystification. It has long been agreed that Chatterton 
was solely responsible for the Rowley Poems, but the language and 
style are anaiy.sed m confirmation of this view by Prof. W. W. 
Skeat in an introductory essay prefaced to vol. li. of The Poetical 
Works of Thomas Chatterton (1871) m the " Aldme Edition of the 
British Poets." This, which is the most convenient edition, also 
contains a memoir of the poet by Edward Bell. The spelling of the 
Rowley poems is there modernized, and many of the archaic words 
are replaced by modem equivalents provided in many cases from 
Chatterton's own notes, the tlieory being that Chatterton usually 
composed in modern English, and* inserted his peculiar words and 
his complicated orthography afterwards. For some criticism of 
Prof, Skeat 's success m the very difficult task of reconstituting the 
text, see H. B, Forman, Thomas Chatterton and hts latest Editor (1874), 
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The Chatterton MSS., originally m the possession of William Barrett 
of Bristol, were left by his heu* to the British Museum m 1800. 
Others are preserved in the Bristol library. 

Chatterton's genius and his tragic death are commemorated bv 
Shelley m Adonais, by Wordsworth in “ Resolution and Independ- 
ence,''^ by Coleridge in " A Monody on the Death of Chattei^on," 
by D. G. Rossetti in '' Five English JPoets," and John Keats inscribed 
Endymion “ to the memory of Thomas Chatterton,” Alfred de 
Vigny’s drama of Chatterton gives an altogether fictitious account of 
the poet. Herbert Croft (g.t/!), in his Lbve and Madnesst interpolated 
a long and valuable account of Chatterton, giving many of the 
poet's letters, and much information obtained from his family and 
friends (pp. 125-244, letter li.). There is a valuable collection of 
" Chattcrioniana ” in the British Museum, consisting of separate 
works by Chatterton, newspaper cuttings, articles, dealing with the 
Rowley controversy and other subjects, with MS. notes by Joseph 
Haslewood, and several autograph letters. 

Among biographies of Chatterton may be mentioned Chatterton : 

A Biofjraphical Study (1869), by Daniel Wilson ; Chatterton : A 
Biography (1899, first printed 1856 m a volume of essays), by 
D. Masson; “Thomas Chatterton” (1900), by Helene Richtei, m 
Wiener Beitrage zur engl, Philologte; Chattertony by C. E. Russell 
(1909). 

CHATTI, an ancient German tribe inhabiting the upper 
reaches of the rivers Weser, Eder, Fulda and Werra, a district 
approximately corresponding to Hesse-Cassel, though probably 
somewhat more extensive. They frequently came into conflict 
with the Romans during the early years of the ist century. 
Eventually they formed a portion of the Franks and were 
incorporated in the kingdom of ('lovis probably with the Ripuarii, 
at the beginning of the 6th century. 

Tacitus, Annals, i. 2, 11, 12, Germania, 30-31; Strabo p 
291 f 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY (? 1340-1400), English poet. The 
name Chaucer, a French form of the Latin calceanusy a shoe- 
maker, is found in London and the eastern counties as early as 
the second half of the 13th century. Some of the London 
Chaucers lived in Cordwainer Street, in the shoemakers' quarter ; 
several of them, however, were vintners, and among others the 
poet's father John, and probably also his grandfather Robert. 
Legal pleadings inform us that in December 1324 John Chaucer 
was not much over twelve years old, and that he was still un- 
married in 1328, the year which used to be considered 
that of Geoffrey's birth. The poet was probably born 
from eight to twelve years later, since in 1386, when giving 
evidence in Sir Richard le Scrope's suit against Sir Robert 
Grosvenor as to the right to bear certain arms, he was set down 
as “ del age de xl ans et plus, armeez par xxvij ans." At a later 
date, and probably at the time of the poet's birth, his father 
lived in Thames Street, and had to wife a certain Agnes, niece 
of llamo de Compton, whom we may regard as Geoffrey Chaucer's 
mother. In 1357 Geoffrey is found, apparently as a lad, in the 
service of Elizabeth, countess of Ulster, wife of Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, entries in two leaves of her household accounts, 
accidentally preserved, showing that she paid in April, May and 
December various small sums for his clothing and expenses. 
In 1 359, as we learn from his deposition in the Scrope suit, Chaucer 
went to the war in France. At some period of the campaign he 
was at “ Retters," Lc, Rethel, near Reims, and subsequently 
had the ill luck to be taken prisoner. On the ist of March 1360 
the king contributed £16 to his ransom, and by a year or two 
later Chaucer must have entered the royal service, since on the 
2oth of June 1367 Edward granted him a pension of twenty 
marks for his past and future services. A pension of ten marks 
had been granted by the king the previous September to a 
Philippa Chaucer for services to the queen as one of her ** domi- 
cellae " or '' damoiselles," and it seems probable that at this date 
Chaucer was already married and this Philippa his wife, a con- 
clusion which used to be resisted on the ground of allusions in 
his enrly poems to a hopeless love-affair, now reckoned part of 
his poetical outfit. Philippa is usually said to have been one of 
two daughters of a Sir Payne Roet, the other being Katherine, 
who after the death of her first husband, Sir Hugh de Swynford, 
in 1372, became governess to John of Gatmt's children, and 
subsequently His mistress and (in 1396) his wife. It is possible 
that Philippa was sister to Sir Hugh and sister-in-law to 
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Katherine. In either case the marriage helps to account 
for the favour subsequently shown to C'haiu'er by Tohn of 
Gaunt. 

In the grant of his pension Chaucer is called “ dikctus vallectus 
noster," our beloved yeoman ; before the end of 1368 he had 
risen to be one of the king’s esquires. In September of the 
following year John of Gaunt’s wife, the duchess Blanche, died at 
the age of twenty-nine, and Chaucci wrote in her honour The 
Book of the Duchesse, a poem of 1334 lines in octosyllabic couplet.s, 
the first of his undoubtedly genuine works which can be connected 
with a definite date. In June 1370 he went abroad on the king’s 
service, though on what errand, or whither it took him, is not 
known. He was back probably some time before Michaelmas, 
and seems to have remained in England till the xst of December 
1372, when he started, with an advance of 100 marks m his 
pocket, for Italy, as one of three commissioners to treat with 
the Genoese as to an English port where they might have special 
facilities for trade. The accounts which he delivered on his 
return on the 23rd of May 1373 show that he had also visited 
Florence on the king’s business, and he probably went also to 
Padua and there made the acquaintance of Petrarch. 

In the second quarter of 1374 Chaucer lived in a whirl of 
prosperity. On the 23rd of April the king granted him a pitcher 
of wine daily, subsequently commuted for an annuity of 20 
marks. From John of Gaunt, who m August 1372 had granted 
Philippa Chaucer £10 a year, he himself now received (June 13) 
a like annuity in reward for his own and his wife’s services 
On the 8th of June he was appointed Comptroller of the Custom 
and Subsidy of Wools, Hides and Woodfells and also of the 
Petty Customs of Wine in the Port of London. A month before 
this appointment, and probably in anticipation of it, he took 
(May 10, 1374) a lease for life from the city of London of the 
dwelling-house above the gate of Aldgate, and here he lived for 
the next twelve years. His own and his wife’s income now 
amounted to over £60, the equivalent of upwards of £1000 in 
modern money. In the next two years large windfalls came to 
him in the form of two wardships of Kentish heirs, one of whom 
paid him £104, and a grant of £71 : 4 : 6 ; the value of some 
confiscated wool. In December 1376 he was sent abroad on the 
king’s service in the retinue of Sir John Burley ; in February 
1377 he was sent to Pans and Monlreuil m connexion probably 
with the peace negotiations between England and France, and 
at the end of April (after a reward of £20 for his good services) 
he was again despatched to France. 

On the accession of Richard 11 . Chaucer was confirmed in his 
offices and pensions. In January 1378 he seems to have been 
in France in connexion with a proposed marriage between 
Richard and the daughter of the French king ; and on the 28th 
of May of the same year he was sent with Sir Edward de Berkeley 
to the lord of Milan and Sir John Hawk wood to treat for help in 
the king's wars, returning on the 19th of September. This was 
his last diplomatic journey, and the close of a period of his life 
generally considered to have been so unprolific of poetry that 
little beyond the Clerk's Tale of Grisilde," one or two other of 
the stories afterwards included in the Canterbury Tales, and a 
few short poems, are attributed to it, though the poet's actual 
absences from England during the eight years amount to little 
more than eighteen months. During the next twelve or fifteen 
years there is no question that Chaucer was constantly engaged 
in literary work, though for the first half of them he had no lack 
of official employment. Abundant favour was shown him by the 
new king. He was paid £22 as a reward for his later missions in 
Edward III.’s reign, and was allowed an annual gratuity ot 10 
marks in addition to his pay of £10 as comptroller of the customs 
of wool. In April 1382 a new comptrollership, that of the petty 
customs in the Port of I^ndon, was given him, and shortly after 
he was allowed to exercise it by deputy, a similar licence being 
given him in February 1385, at the instance of the earl of Oxford, 
as regards the comptrollership of wool. In October 1385 Chaucer 
was made a jti^tice of the peace for Kent. In February 1386 we 
catch a glimpse of his wife Philippa being admitted to the 
fraternity of Lincoln cathedral in the company of Henry, earl of 
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Derby (afterwards Heitry IV.), Sir Thomas de Swynford and 
other distinguished persons. In August 1386 he was elected one 
of the two knights of the shire for Kent, and with this dignity, 
tliQugh It was one not much appreciated in those days, his good 
fortune reached its climax. In December of the same year he 
was superseded in both lus comptroHerships, almost certainly 
as a result of the absence of his patron, John of Gaunt, in Spain, 
and the supremacy of the duke of Gloucester. In, the following, 
year the cessation of Fhihppa s pension suggests that she died 
between Midsummer and Michaelmas. In May 1388 Chaucer 
surrendered to the king his two pensions of 20 marks each, and 
they were re-granted at his request to one John Scalby. The 
transaction was unusual and probably points to a pressing need 
fur ready money, nor for the next fourteen months do we know 
of any source of income possessed by Chaucer beyond his annuity 
of £iq from John of Gaunt. 

In July 1389, after John of Gaunt had returned to England, 
and the king had taken the government into his own hands, 
Chaucer was appointed clerk of the works at various royal 
palaces at a salary of two shillings a day, or over £31 a year, 
worth upwards of ^^500 present value. To this post was sub- 
sequently added the charge of some repairs at St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. He wa> also made a commissioner to maintain the 
banks of the Thames lietween Woolwich and Greenwich, and was 
given by the tuirl of March (grandson of Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
his old patron) a sub-forestcrship at North Petherton, Devon, 
obviously a sinecure. While qn the king’s business, in September 
1390, Chaucer was twice robbed by highwaymen, losing £20 of 
the king s money. In June 1391 he was superseded in his office 
ot clerk of the works, and seems to have suffered another spell of 
misfortune, of which the first alleviation came in January 1393 
when the king made him a present of £io. In February 1394 
he was granted a new pen.sion of £20, It is possible, also, that 
about this time, or a little later, he was in the service of the earl 
of Derby. In 1397 he received from Kmg Richard a grant of a 
butt of wine yearly. Foi this he appears to have asked in terms 
that suggest poverty, and in May 1398 he obtained letters of pro- 
tection against his creditors, a step perhaps rendered neces.sary 
by an action for debt taken against him earlier in the year. I 
On the accession of Henry IV. a new pension of 40 marks was 
conferred on Chaucer (13th of October 1399) and Ricliard II.’s 
grants were formally confirmed, Henry liimsclf, however, was 
probably sti aliened for ready money, and no instalment of the 
new pensicin was paid during the few months of his reign that the 
poet lived. Nevertheless, on the strengtli of his expectations, 
on the 24th of December 1399 he leased a tenement in the garden 
of St Mary’s Chapel, Westminster, and it was probably here that 
he died, on the 25th of the following October, He was buried m 
Westminster Abbey, and his tomb became the nucleus of what 
is now known as Poets’ Corner. 

The portrait of Chaucer, which the affection of liis disciple, 
Thomas IIocclcvc, caused to be painted in a copy of the latter’s 
Regm^nt of Pnnees (now Harleian MS, 4866 in the British 
Museum), shows him an old man with white hair ; he has a 
fresh complexion, grey eyes, a straight nose, a grey moustache 
and a small double-pointed beard. Ilis dress and hood are black, 
and he carries in lus hands a string of beads. We may imagine 
that it was thus that during the last months of his life he used 
to walk about Uie precincts of the Abbey. 

Henry IV. ’s promise of an additional pension was doubtless 
elicited by the Combkyni to hts Purs, in the envoy to which 
^ Chaucer addresses him as the “ conquerour of Brutes 
Albioun.” Thus within the last year of his life the 
jx)et was still writing. Nevertheless, as early as 1 393-1 394^, in 
lines to his friend Scogan, he had written as if his day for poetry 
were past, and it seems probable that his longer poems were 
all compo^ before this date. In the preceding fifteen — or, if 
another view be taken, twenty—years^ his literary activity was 
very great, and with the aid of the lists of his works which he gives 
in the Legende of Good Women (lines 414-431), an(j|,1fhe {talk on the 
ro^d which precedes the “ Man of LawV Tale i^^nUrbury 
Tales, B. 46-76)^ the order in which his main works wefe written 


can be traced witli approximate certainty,^ while a few both of 
these and of the minor poems can be connected with definite 
dates. 

! The development of his genius has been attractively summed 
j up as comprised in three stages, French, litalian and Engliali, 
■and there is a rough approximation to the truth in this formula, 

' since his earliest poems are translated from the French or based 
I on Frenph models, and the two great works of his middle period 
I are borrowed from the Italian, while his latest stories have no 
such obvious and direct origin^s and in their humour and free- 
dom anticipate the typically Endish temper of Henry Fielding. 
But Chaucer’s indebtedness to French poetry was no passing 
phase. For vanous reasons— a not very remote French origm 
, of his own family may be one of them— he was in no way inter- 
’ ested in older English literature or in the work of his Ertghsh 
» contemporaries, save possibly that of “ the moral Gower.” On 
j the other hand he knew the Rofmn de la rose as modern English 
I poets know Shakespeare, and the full extent of his debt to his 
French contemporaries, not merely in 1369, but m 1385 and in 
1393 (the dates are approximate), is only gradually being dis- 
covered. To be in touch, throughout his life with the best French 
poets of the day was much for Chaucer. Even with thear stimulus 
I alone he might have developed no small part of his gemu& But 
; it was his great good fortune to add to this continuing French 
I influence, lessons in plot and construction derived from Boc- 
caccio’s Filostrato and Tesetde, as well as some glimpses of the 
higher art of the Dtvtna Commedia. He shows acquaintance also 
with one of Petrarch’s sonnets, and though, when all is said, the 
Italian books with which he can be proved to have been intimate 
are but few, they sufficed. His study of them was but an 
episode in lus literary life, but it was an episode of unique im- 
portance. Before it began he had already been makmg his own 
artistic experiments, and it is noteworthy that while he learnt 
so much from Boccaccio he improved on his originals as be 
translated them. Doubtless his busy life m the service of the 
crown had taught him self-confidence, and he uses his Italian 
models in his own way and with the most triumphant and assured 
success. When he had no more Italian pooms to adapt he had 
learnt his lesson. The art of weaving a plot out of his own 
imagination was never his, but he could take what might be little 
more than an anecdote and lend it body and life and colour wuth 
a skill which has never been surpassed. 

The most direct example of Chaucer s French studies is lus 
translation of he Roman de la rose, a poem written in some 
4000 lines by Guillaume Lorris about 1237 and extended to over 
22,000 by Jean Clopinel, better known as Jean dc Meun, forty 
years later. We know from Chaucer himself that he translated 
this poem,, and the extant English fragment of 7698 lines was 
generally assigned to him from 1532, when it was first printed, 
till its authorship was challenged in tlic early years of the Chaucer 
Society, The ground of this challenge was its wide divergence 
from Chaucer’s practice in his undoubtedly genuine works as to 
c.ertain niceties of rhyme, notable as to not rhyming words ending 
in -y with others ending -ye. It was subsequently discovered, 
however, that the whole fragment was divisible linguistically 
into three portions, of which the first and second end respectively 
at lines 1705 and 3810, and that in the first of these three sections 
the variations from Chaucer’s accepted practice are insignificant. 
Lines 1-17 05 have therefore been provisionally accepted as 
Chaucer’s, and the other two fragments as the work of unknown 
translators (James I. of Scotland h^ been suggested as one of 
them), which somehow came to be pieced together. If, hovvever^ 
the difficulties in the way of this theory are less than tliose which 
confront any other, they aje still considerable, and the question 
cap hardly be treated.as closed. 

While our knowledge of Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose is 
in this unsatisfactory state, another translation of his from 
the French, the Book of the Lyon (alluded to in the Retrac- 
tion ” found, in some manuscripts, at the end of the Canterbury 
Tales), wliich must certainly have been taken from Guillaume 

* The positions of die Bomt of Fathe and Paiamon and A rcyte are^ 
still matters of controversy. 
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Machault’s Le Dit iu /w«, has perished altogathecr; The strength 
of French influence on Chaucer’s early work may^ however, be 
amply illustrated from the first of his poems with which we are 
on sure ground, the Bo&k of ike Budmsiey or, as it is alternatively 
called, the Doth of Blaunche, Here not only sm individual 
passages closely imitatedi from Machauit and Froissart, but the 
dream, the May morning, and the whde maohinciy ofi the poem 
are taken over from contemporary French conventions. But 
even at this stage Chaucer could prove his right to borrow by 
the skill with whjch he makes his materials serve his own purpose, 
and some of the lines in the Deth of Blmmche are among the most 
tender and charming he ever wrote. 

Chaucer’s A.BiC., a poem in honour of the Blessed Virgin, of 
which the stanzas begin with the successive letters of the alpha- 
bet, is anotiier early example of French influence. Il is taken, 
from the Pelehnage de la vtB humaim^ written by Guillaume de 
DeguiUeville about 1330. The occurrence of some magnificent 
lines in Chaucer’s version, combined with evidence that he did 
not yet possess the skill to translate at all literally as soon as 
rhymes had to be considered, accounts for this poem having been 
dated sometimes earlier than the Book of the Duchtsse^ andi 
sometimes several years later. With it is usually moved up and 
down, though it should surely be placed in the ’seventies, the 
Gompleynt to Ptty^ a fine poem which yet, from its slight obscurity 
and absence of Chaucer’s usual ease, may very well some day 
prove to be a translation from the French. 

While Chaucer thus sought to reproduce both the matter 
and the style of French poetry in England, he found other 
materials m popular Latin books. Among his lost works are 
rendenngs of “ Origenes upon the Maudeleyne,” and of Pope 
Iflinocent III. on “ The Wreced Engendnng of Mankinde ” 
{De fmsena conditioms hummae). He must have begun his 
attempts at straightforward narrative with the Lyf of Seynt 
Cecyle (the weakest of ail his works, the Second Nun’s Tale in 
the Canterbury series) from the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de 
Voragine, and the story of the patience of Gnsilde, taken from 
Petrarch’s Latin version of a tale by Boccaccio. In both of these 
he condenses a little, but ventures on very few changes, though 
lie lets his readers see his impatience with his origin^s. In his 
story of Constance (afterwards ascribed to tlie Man of Law), 
taken from the Anglo-Norman chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, 
written about 1334, we find him struggling to put some substance 
into another weak tale, but still without the courage to remedy 
its radical faults, though here, as with Grisilde, he does as much 
for his heroine as the conventional exaltation of one virtue at 
a time permitted. It is possible that other tales which now stand 
in the Canterbury senes were written originally at this period. 
What is certain is that at some time in the ’seventies three or four 
Italian poems passed into Chaucer’s possession, and that he set 
to work busily to make use of them. One of the most interesting 
of the poems reclaimed for him by Professor Skeat is a fragment- 
ary Complcynt,” part of which is written in terza rimm. While 
he thus experimented with the metre of the Divtna Commedta, 
he mode his first attempt to use the material provided by 
Boccaccio’s Teseide in another fragment of great interest, that of 
Q^tne Andtda and Fals As'cyie. More than a third of this is 
taken up with another, and quite successful, metrical experiment 
in Anelida’s compieynt,” but in the introduction of Anehda 
herself Chaucer msude the first of his three unsuccessful efforts 
to construct a plot for an important poem out of his own head, 
and the fragment which begins so well breaks off abruptly at 
line 357. 

For a time the Teseide seems to have been laid aside, and it 
was perliops at this moment, in despondency at his failure, that 
Chaucer wrote his most important prose work, the translation of 
the De ComolaUane PkHosopktae of Boethius. Reminiscences 
of this helped to enrich man^ of his subsequent poems, and 
inspired firre off his shorter pieces {The F0r$mr Ago, Fortum, 
Truth, GentUesse md iak of Stedfminem), but the translation 
itself was only a partial success* To borrow has own phrase, his 
** Englysh was msuffldent ” to reproduce such difficult Latin. 
The translation! is often barely intelligible without the original, 


and it is only here and there that it flows with any ease or 
rhythm. 

If Chaucer felt this himself he must have been speedily con- 
soled by achieving m Troilus and Crtseyde his greatest artistic 
triumph* Warned by hi» failure in Anehda and Arcyte, he was 
content this time to take his plot unaltered from the Btlosttaio, 
and to follow Boccaccio step by step through the poem. But 
he did not follow him as a mere translator. Me had done his 
duty manfully for the saints “ of other holinesse ” in Cecyle, 
Grisilde and Constance, whom he was forbidden by the rules of 
the game to clothe with complete flesh and blood. In this great 
love-story there were no such restrictions, and the characters 
which Boccaccio’s treatment left thin and conventional became 
in Chauceris hands convmcingly human. No other English poem 
IS so instinct with the glory and tragedy of youth, and in the 
details of the story Chaucer’s gifts of vivid colouring, of humour 
andfpity, are all at their highest 

An unfortunate theory that the reference in the Legende of 
Good Women to ** al the love of Palamon and Anyte ” is to a 
hypothetical poem in seven-line stanzas on this theme, which 
Chaucer is imagined, when he came to plan the Canterbury Tales, 
to have suppressed in favour of a new version in heroic couplets, 
has obscured the close connexion in temper and power between 
what we know as the “ Kmght’s Tale ” and the Trotlus. The 
poem may have been more or less extensively revised before, with 
admirable fitne.s«, it was assigned to the Knight, but that its 
main composition can be separated by several years from that of 
7 - IS aesthetically incredible. Chaucer’s art here again is at 
its highest. He takes the plot of Boccaccio’s Teseide, but only 
as much of it as he wants, and what he takes he heightens and 
humanizes with the same skill which he had shown in trans- 
forming the Fiiostraio, Of the individual characters I'heseus 
himself, tlie arbiter of the plot, is most notably developed : 
Emilie and her two lovers receive just as much individuality as 
they will bear without disturbing the atmosphere of romance. 
The whole story i.s pulled together and made more rapid and 
effective. A comparison of almost any scene as told by the two 
poets suffices to show Chaucer’s immense superiority. At some 
subsequent period the “ Squire^s Talc ” of Cambuscan, the fair 
Canacee and the Horse of Brass, was gallantly begun in some- 
thing of the same key, but Chaucer took for it more matenals 
than he could use, and for lark of the help of a leader like Boc- 
caccio he was obliged to leave the story, in Milton’s phrase, 
“ half-told,” though the fragment written certainly takes us 
very much less than half-way. 

Meanwhile, in connexion (as is reasonably believed) with the 
betrothal or mamage of Anne of Bohemia to Richard IT. {ue. 
about 1381-*! 382), Chaucer had brought to a successful com- 
pletion the Parlement of Foules, a charming sketch of 699 lines, 
in which the other birds, on Saint Valentine’s day, counsel the 
“ Formel Egle ” on her choice of a mate. His success here, as in 
the case of the Deth of Blaunche die Duehesse, was due to the 
absence of any need for a climax ; and though the materials 
which he borrowed were mainly Latin (with some help from 
passages of the Teseide not fully needed for Palamon and Arcyte) 
his method of handling them would have been quite approved 
by his friends among the French poets. A more ambitious 
venture, the lions of Fame, in which Chaucer imagines himself 
borne aloft by an eagle to Fame’s temple, describes what he 
sees and hears there, and then breaks off in apparent inability 
to get home, shows a curious mixture of the poetic ideals of the 
Roman de la rose and reminiscences of the Divtna Commedia, 

As tiie Hmis of Fame is most often remembered and quoted 
for the personal touches and humour of Chaucer’s conversation 
with the eagle, so the most-quoted passages in the Prologue to 
the Legende of Good Women are those in which Chaucer professes 
his affection for the daisy, and the attack on his loyalty by 
Cupid and its defence by Alcestc. Recent discoveries have 
shown, however, that (besides obligations to Machauit) some of 
the touches about the daisy and the controversy between tlie 
partisans of the Flower and of the Leaf are snatches from poems 
by his friends Froissart and Deschamps, which Chaucer takes up* 
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and returns to them with pretty compliments, and that he was 
indebted to Froissart for some of the framework of his poem.^ 
Both of the two versions of the Prologue to the Legende are 
charming, and some of the tales, notably that of Cleopatra, 
rank with Chaucer’s best work When, however, he had written 
eight and part of the ninth he tired of his scheme, which was 
planned to celebrate nineteen of Cupid’s faithful “ saints,” with 
Alcestis as their queen. With his usual hopefulness he had 
overlooked the risk of monotony, which obviously weighed 
heavily on him ere he broke off, and the loss of the other ten 
stones IS less to be regretted than that of the celebration of 
Alceste, and a possible epilogue which might have exceeded in 
charm the Prologue itself. 

Chaucer’s failure to complete the scheme of the Legende of 
Good Women may have been partly due to the attractions of the 
Canterbury Tales, which were probably taken up in 
immediate succession to it. His guardianship of two 
Taha, Kentish wards, his justiceship of the peace, his repre- 
senting the county in the parliament of 1386, his 
commissionership of the river-bank between Greenwich and 
Woolwich, all make it easy to understand his dramatic use of the 
merry crowds he saw on the Canterbury road, without supposing 
hirn to have had recourse to Boccaccio’s Decamerone, a book 
which there is no proof of his having seen. The pilgrims whom 
he imagines to have assembled at the Tabard Inn in Southwark, 
where Harry Bailey was host, are said to have numbered “ wel 
nyne and twenty m a company,” and the Prologue gives full- 
length sketches of a Knight, a Squire (his son), and their 
Yeoman ; of a Prioress, Monk, Friar, Oxford Clerk, and Parson, 
with two disreputable hangers-on of the church, a Summoner 
and Pardoner ; of a Serjeant-at-Law and a Doctor of Physic, 
and of a Franklin, or country gentleman, Merchant, Shipman, 
Miller, Cook, Manciple, Reeve, Ploughman (the Parson’s brother) 
and the ever-famous Wife of Bath. Five London burgesses are 
described in a group, and a Nun and Priest are mentioned as 
in attendance on the Prioress. Each of these, with Chaucer 
himself making the twenty-ninth, was pledged to tell two tales, 
but including one second attempt and a tale told by the Yeoman 
of a Canon, who overtakes the pilgrims on the road, we have 
only twenty finished stories, two unfinished and two interrupted 
ones. As in the case of the Legende of Good Women, our loss is 
not so much that of the additional stories as of the completed 
framework. The wonderful character sketches of the Prologue 
are carried yet farther by the Talks on the Road which link the 
different talcs, and two of these Talks, in which the Wife of 
Bath and the Pardoner respectively edify the company, have the 
importance of separate Tales, but between the Tales that have 
come down to us there are seven links missing,® and it was left 
to a later and weaker hand to narrate, in the “ Tale of Beryn,” 
the adventures of the pilgrims at Canterbury. 

The reference to the Lyf of Seynt Cecyle in the Prologue to 
the Legende of Good Women gives external proof that Chaucer 
included earlier work in the scheme of the Canterbury Tales, 
and mention has been made of other stories which are indisput- 
ably early In the absence of any such metrical tests as have 

^ The French mfiuencos on this Piologue, its connexion with the 
Flower and the Leaf controversy, and the priority of what had pre- 
vious! v been reckoned as the second or " B ” form of the Prologue 
over the ** A," were demonstrated in jmpers by Prof. Kittredge On 
“ Chaucer and some of his Fnends “ m Modem jphilology, vol. 1. 
(Chicago, 1903), and by Mr J L. Ixiwes on “ The f^rologue to the 
t.(‘genci of Good Women ’’ m Public at ions of the Modern Language 
Association of America, vol. xix , December 1904. 

® The Talks on the Road show clearly that only one Priest in 
attendance on the Prioress, and two tales to each narrator, were 
originally contemplated, but the “ Prestes thre " m Ime 164 of the 
Prologue, and the bald couplet (line 793 seq.) explaining that each 
pilgrim was to tell two tales each way, were probably both alterations 
made by Chaucer in moments of amazing hopefulness. The journey 
was reckoned a days’ ride, and eight or nine tales a day would 
surely have been a sufficient allowance. 

* The absence of these links necessitates the division of the 
Canterbufv Tales into nine groups, to which, for purposes of quota- 
tion. the letters A to I have been assigned, the line numeration of the 
Tales in each group being continuous. 


proved useful in the case of Shakespeare, the dates at which 
several of the Tales were composed remain doubtful, while in 
the case of at least two, the Clerk’s tale of Grisilde and the 
Monk’s tragedies, there is evidence of early work being revised 
and supplemented. It is fortunately impossible to separate the 
prologue to the charmingly told story of “ yonge Hugh of 
Lincoln ” from the tale itself, and with the ” quod sche ” in the 
second line as proof that Chaucer was here writing specially for 
his Prioress we are forbidden to limit the new stones to any one 
metre or tone. There can be no doubt, however, that what may 
be called the Tales of the Churls (Miller, Reeve, Summoner, 
Friar, &c.), and the conversational outpourings of the Pardoner 
and* Wife of Bath, form, with the immortal Prologue, the most 
important and distinctive additions to the older work. In these, 
and in the Pardoner’s story of Death and the Three Revellers, 
and the Nun’s Priest’s masterly handling of the fable of the 
Cock and Fox, both of them free from the grossness which marks 
the others, ('haucer takes stories which could have been told 
in a short page of prose and elaborates them with all the skill 
in narration which he had sedulously cultivated. The conjugal 
reminiscences of the Wife of Bath and the Reeve’s Tale with its 
abominable climax (lightened a little by Aleyn’s farewell, lines 
316-319) are among the great things in Chaucer, as surely as 
Troilus, and Palamon and Arcyte and the Prologue, They help 
notably to give him the width of range which may certainly be 
claimed for him. 

In or soon after 1391 Chaucer wrote m prose for an eleven- 
year-old reader, whom he addresses as Litel Lowis my son,” 
a treatise on the use of the Astrolabe, its short prologue being 
the prettiest specimen of his prose. The wearisome tale of 
” Melibee and his wyf Prudence,” which was perhaps as much 
admired in English as it had been in Latin and French, may have 
been translated at any time. The sermon on Penitence, used as 
the Parson’s Tale, was probably the work of his old age. En- 
voys ” to his friends Scogan and Bukton, a translation of some 
balades by Sir Otes de Granson, and the Compleynt to hts Purs 
complete the record of his minor poetry. We have his own 
statement that in his youth he had written many Balades, 
Roundels and Virelayes in honour of Love, and the two songs 
embedded respectively in the Parlement of Foules and the Pro- 
logue to the Legende of Good Women are charming and musical. 
His extant shorter poems, however, whether early or late, 
offer no excuse for claiming high rank for him as a lyrist. He 
had very little sheer singing power, and though there are fine 
lines in his short poems, witness the famous “ Flee fro the prees 
and dwell with soothfastnesse,” they lack the sustained concen- 
tration of great work. From the drama, again, Chaucer was cut 
off, and it is idle to argue from the innumerable dramatic touches 
in his poems and his gift of characterization as to what he 
might have done had he lived two centuries later. His own age 
delighted in stones, and he gave it the stones it demanded 
invested with a humanity, a grace and strength which place him 
among the world’s greatest narrative poets, and which bring the 
England of his own day, with all the colour and warmth of life, 
wonderfully near to all his readers. 

The part played by Chaucer in the development of the English 
language has often been overrated. He neither corrupted it, as 
used to be said, by introducing French words which 
it would otherwise have avoided, nor bore any such 
part in fixing it as was afterwards played by the translators 
of the Bible. When he was growing up educated society 
m England was still bilingual, and the changes in vocabulary 
and pronunciation which took place during his life were the 
natural results of a society, which had been bilingual with a 
bias towards French, giving an exclusive preference to English. 
The practical identity of Chaucer’s language with that of Gower 
shows that both merely used the best English of their day with 
the care and slightly conservative tendency which befitted poets. 
Chaucer’s service to the English language lies in his decisive 
success having made it impossible for any later English poet to 
attmn fame, as Gower had done, by writing alternatively in 
T^atin and French. The claim which should be made for him is 
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that, at least as regards poetry, he proved that English was 

sufficient.’^ 

Chaucer borrowed both his stanza forms and his “deca- 
syllabic ” couplets (mostly with an extra syllable at the end 
of the line) from Guillaume Machault, and his music, like that 
of his French master and his successors, depends very largely 
on assigning to every syllable its full value, and more especially 
on the due pronunciation of the final -e. The slower movement 
of change in Scotland allowed time for Chaucer to exercise a 
potent influence on Scottish poetry, but in England this final 
-<?, to which most of the earlier grammatical forms by Chaucer’s 
time had been reduced, itself fell rapidly into disuse during the 
j 5th century, and a serious barrier was thus raised to the apprecia- | 
tion of the artistic value of his verse. His disciples, Hoccleve 
and Lydgate, who at first had caught some echoes of his rhythms, 
gradually yielded to the change in pronunciation, so that there 
was no living tradition to hand down his secret, while successive 
copyists reduced his text to a state in which it was only by 
accident that lines could lie scanned correctly. For fully three 
centuries his reputation was sustained solely by his narrative 
power, his warmest panegyrists betraying no consciousness 
that they were praising one of the greatest technical masters 
of poetry. Even when thus maimed, however, his works found 
readers and lovers in every generation, and every improvement 
in his text has set his fame on a surer basis. 

Bihi lOGRAPHV. — The Canterburv Tales have always been Chaucer’s 
most popular work, and, including fragments, upwards of sixty 
I ^th-cciitury manuscripts of it still survive. Two thm volumes of 
his minor poems were among the little quartos winch Caxton printed 
by way of advertisement immediatelv on his return to England ; 
the Canterbury Tales and Boethius followed m 1478, Trotlus and a 
second edition of the Tales m 1483, the Hous of Fame in 1484. The 
Canterbury Tale% were subsequently printed m 1492 (Pynson), 1498 
(de Worde) and 1526 (Pynson) , Trotlus m 1517 (de Worde) and 
1526 (Pynson) ; the Hous of Fame in 1526 (Pynson) ; the Parlement 
of Foules m 1526 (Pynson) and 1530 (de Worde), and the Mars, 

“ Venus ” and Envoy to liukton by Julyan Notary about 1500. 
Pynson’s thice issues m 1526 almost amounted to a collected edition, 
but the first to which the title The Workes of Geffray Chaucer was 
given was that edited by William Thynne in 1532 for Thomas 
(rodfray. Of this there was a new edition in 1542 for John Reynes 
and William Bonham, and an undated reprint a few years later for 
Bonham, Kele, Petit and Toye, each of whom put his name on part 
of the edition. In 1561 a reprint, with numerous additions, edited 
by John Stowe, was printed by J. Kyngston for ) Wight, and this 
was re-edited, with fresh additions by Thomas Speght. m 1598 for 
G. Bishop and again in 1602 for Adam Islip in 1687 ihcrv 'was an 
anonymous reprint, and m 1721 John Urry produced the last and 
worst of the folios By this tune the paraiihrasers were already at 
work, Dryden rewriting the tales of the Knight, the Nun's Priest 
and the Wife of Bath, and Pope the Merchant's. In 1737 (reprinted 
in 1740) the Prologue and Knight's Tale were edited (anonymously) 
by Thomas Morell “ from the most authentic manuscripts," and 
here, though by dint of much violence and with many mistakes, 
Chaucer’s lines were for the first time in print given in a form m 
which they could be scanned. This promise of better things (Morell 
still thought it necessary to accompany his text with the paraphrases 
by Betterton and Dryden) was fulfilled by a fine edition of the 
Canterbury Tales (1775-1778), in which Thomas Tyrwhitt's scholarly 
instincts produced a comparatively good text from second-rate 
manuscripts and accompanied it with valuable illustrative notes. 
The next edition of any importance was that edited by Thomas 
Wnght for the Percy Society m 1848-1851, based on the erratic 
but valuable British Museum manuscript Harley 7334, contammg 
readings which must be either Chaucer's second thoughts or the 
emendations of a brilliantly clever scribe. In 1866 Richard Morris 
re-edited this text m a more scholarly manner for the Aldine edition 
of the British Poets, and in the following year produced for the 
Clarendon Press Senes a school edition of the Prologue and Tales 
of the Knight and Nun’s Pnest, edited with the fulness and care 
previously bestowed only on Greek and I^tin classics. 

In 1868 the foundation of the Chaucer Society, with Dr Fumivall 
as its director and chief worker, and Henry Bradshaw as a leadmg 
spirit, led to the publication of a six-text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, and the consequent discovery that a manuscript belongmg 
to the Earl of Ellesmere, thoi^h undoubtedly " edited,” contained 
the best available text. The (Saucer Society also printed the best 
manuscripts of Troilm and Criseyde and of all the minor poems, 
and thus cleared the way for the " Oxford " Chaucer, edited by 
Professor Skeat, with a wealth of annotation, for the Clarendon Press 
in 1894. the text of which was used for the splfendid folio printed 
two years latet hy William Moms at the Keimscott I^ess, with 
illustrations by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. A supplementary volume 


of the Oxford edition, entitled Chauienan and other Pietes, Issued 
by Professor Skeat m 1897, contains the prose and veise which his 
early publishers and editors, from Pynson and Thvnne onwaids, 
included among his Woiks by way of illustration, but which had 
gradually come to be regarded m forming part of his text. The 
reasons for their reiection are fully stated by I^iolessoi Skeat in the 
work named and also m The Chaucer Canon (1900) Many of these 
ieces have now been traced to othei authors, and their exclusion 
as helped to clear not only Chaucer's text but also his biograj^hy, 
which used (as m the Life " published by William Godwin m two 
quarto volumes in 1803) to be encumbered with mfci cnees from 
works now known not to be Chaucer's, notably the Testament of 
Love written by Thomas Usk. All information about Chaucer’s 
life available in 1900 will be found summarized by Mr R E. G. 
Kirk in Life-Becords of Chaucer ^ part iv., published by the Chaucer 
Society in that year. See also Chaucer ; a Btbhographtcal Manual ^ 
by Eleanor P. Hammond (igoy). ( \ W Po ) 

CHAUDESAIGUES, a village of central France, in the depart- 
ment of Cantal, at the foot of the mountains of Aubrac, 19 m. 
S.S.W. of St Flour by road. Pop. (1906) town, 937 ; c ommune, 
1558- It is celebrated for its hot mineral springs, w'hich vary 
in temperature from 135® to 177° Fahr., and at their maximum 
rank as the hottest in France. The water, which contains 
bicarbonate of soda, is employed not only medu'inally (for 
rheumatism, kc), but also for the washing of fleeces, the inc'uba- 
tion of eggs, and various other economic purposes , and it 
furnishes a ready means of heating the houses of the town during 
winter. In the immediate neighbourhood is the cold chalybeate 
spring of Condamine. The warm springs were known to the 
Romans, and are mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris. 

CHAUFFEUR (from Fr. chauffer, to heat), a term primarily 
used in French of a man in charge of a forge or furnace, and so 
of a stoker on a locomotive or in a steamship, but in its anglici/A il 
sense more particularly confined to a professional driver of a 
motor vehicle. (See also Brigandage.) 

CHAULIEU, GUILLAUME AMFRYE DE (1639-1720), Freru'h 
poet and wit, was born at Fontenay, Normandy, in 1639. His 
father, mattre des comptes of Rouen, sent him to study at the 
College de Navarre. Guillaume early showed the wit that was 
to distinguish him, and gained the favour of the duke of Vendcjme, 
who procured for him the abbey of Aumale and other benefices. 
Louis Joseph, duke of Vendome, and his brother Philippe, grand 
prior of the Knights of Malta in France, at that time had a joint 
establishment at the Temple, where they gathered round tliem 
a very ^ay and reckless circle. Chaulieu became the constant 
companion and adviser of the two princes. He made an expedi- 
tion to Poland in the suite of the marquis de Bethimc, hoping to 
make a career for himself in the court of John Sobieski , he saw 
one of the Polish king's campaigns in Ukraine, but returned to 
Paris without securing any advancement, Saint-Simon says that 
the abb6 helped his patron the grand prior to rob the duke of 
Vendome, and that the king sent orders that the princes should 
lake the management of their afiairs from him. This account 
has been questioned by Sainte-Beuve, who regards Saint-Simon 
as a prejudiced witness. In hes later years Chaulieu spent much 
time at the little court of the duchesse du Maine at Sceaux. 
There he became the trusted and devoted friend of Mile 
Delaunay, with whom he earned on an interesting correspond- 
ence. Among his poems the best known are “ Fontenay ” and 
“ LaRetraite.” Chaulieu died on the 27th of June 1720. 

His woiks were edited with those of lus fnend the maiqiiis dc la 
Fare in 1714. 1750 and 1774. See also C. A Samtc-Bcuve, Causenes 
dii lundi, vol. i. ; and Lettres tnddites (1850), with a notice by 
Raymond, marqms dc Beren^er. 

GHAUMBTTE, PIERRE GASPARD (1763-1794), French 
revolutionist, was born at Nevers. Until the Revolution he 
lived a somewhat wandering life, interesting himself particularly 
in botany. He was a student of medicine at Paris in 1790, 
became one of the orators of the club of the Cordeliers, and 
contributed anonymously to the Rholutions de Paris, As 
member of the insurrectional Commune of the loth of August 
1792, he was delegated to visit the prisons, with full power to 
arrest suspects. He was accused later of having taken part in 
the massacres of September, but was able to prove that at that 
time he had been sent by the provisional executive council to 
Normandy to oversee a requisition of 60,000 men. Returning 
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from this mission, he pronounced an eloquent discourse in favour 
of the republic. His simple manners, easy speech, ardent 
temperament and irreproachable private life gave him great 
influence in Pans, and he was elected president of the Gommune, 
defending the municipality in that capacity at the bar of the 
Convention on the 3jst of October 1792. Re-elected in the 
municipal elections of the 2nd of December 1792, he was soon 
charged with the functions of procurator of the Commune, and 
contributed with success to the enrolments of volunteers by his 
appeals to the populace. Chaumette was one of the ringleaders 
in the attacks of the 31st of May and; of the 2nd of June 1793 
on the Girondists, toward whom he showed himself relentless. 
He demanded the formation of a revolutionary army, and 
preached the extermination of all traitors. He was one of the 
promoters of the worship of Reason, and on the loth of ITovember 
1793 he presented the goddess to the Convention in the gui.se of 
an actress. On the 23rd of the same month he obtained a decree 
closing all the churches of Paris, and placing the priests under 
strict surveillance ; but on the 25th he retraced his steps and 
obtained from the Commune the free exercise of worship. He 
wished to save the H6bertists by a new insurrection and struggled 
against Robespierre ; but a revolutionary decree promulgated 
by the C'ommune on his demand was overthrown by the Con- 
vention. Robespierre had him accused with the H^bertists ; he 
was arrested, imprisoned in the Luxembourg, condemned by the 
Revolutionary tribunal and executed on the 13th of April 1794. 
Cliaumette’S career had its brighter side. He was an ardent 
social reformer ; he secured the abolition of corporal punishment 
in the schools, the suppression of lotteries, of houses of ill-fame 
and of obscene literature ; he instituted reforms in the hospitals, 
and insisted on the honours of public burial for the poor. 

Chaumettf left some prinUsd speediQs and fragments, and memoirs 
published in the Amateur d'antographas. His memoirs on the loth 
of .August were published by F. A Aoilard; preceded by a biographical 
study. 

GHAUMONT-EN-BASSIGNY, a town of eastern France, 
capital of the department of Haute-Marne, a railway junction 
163 m. E.S E. of Paris on the main line of the Eastern railway 
to Belfort. Pop. (1906) 12,089. Chaumont is picturesquely 
situated on an eminence between the rivers Marne and Suize 
in the angle formed by their confluence. To the west a lofty 
viaduct over the Sui/.e carnes the railway. The church of 
St- Jean- Baptiste dates from the 13th century, the choir and 
lateral chapels belonging to the T5th and 16th. In the interior 
the sculptured trifonum (it^th century), the spiral staircase in 
the transept and a Holy Sepulchre are of interest. The lyc 4 e 
and the hospital have chapels of the 17th and i6th centuries 
respectively The Tdur Hautefeuille (a keep of the i ith century) 
IS the principal relic of a chateau of the counts of Champagne ; 
the rest of the site is occupied by the law courts. In the Place 
de TEscargot stands a statue of the chemist Philippe Lebon 
(1767-1804), born in PTaute-Marne. Chaumont is the seat of 
a prefect and of a court of assizes, and has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a lyc^, training colleges, and a 
branch of the Bank of France. The main industries are glove- 
making and leather-dressing. The town has trade in grain, iron, 
mined in the vicinity, and leather In 1190 it received a charter 
from the counts of Champagne. It was here that in 1814 Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia and Prussia concluded the treaty (dated 
March i, signed March 9) by which they severally bound them- 
selves not to conclude a separate peace with Napoleon, and to 
continue the war until Fran^'e should have been reduced within 
the boundanes of 1792. 

CHAUIfOEf» ISAAC (1772-1^40), American naval com- 
mander, was born at Black Rock, Connecticut, on the 20th of 
Februaiy 1 7 72. He was brought up in the merchant service, and 
entered the United States navy as a lieutenant in 1 798. His first 
services were rendered aofainst the Barbary pirates. During these 
operations, more especially at Tripoli, he greatly distinguished 
himself, and was voted by Congress a sword of honour, which, 
however, does not appeal to have been given him. The most 
active period of his life is that of his command on the Lakesduring 


the War of iS»2. He took the command at Saefcett's Harbor on 
Lake Ontario in October 1812. There was at that time only one 
American vessel, the brig “Oneida “ (1^6), and one armed prize, 
a schooner, on the lake. But Commodore Chauncey brought 
j from 400 to 500 oflicerB and men with him, and local resources 
[for building being abundant, he had by November farmed a 
squadron of ten vessels, with which he attacked the Canadian 
, port, York, taking it in April 1813, capturing one vessel and' 
causing the destruction of another then building. He returned' 
to Sackett's Harbor. In May Sir James Lucas Yeo (1732-1818) 
came out from England with some 500 officers and men, to 
organize a squadron for service on the Lakes. By the end of 
the ‘month he was ready for service with a squadron of eight 
ships and brigs, and some small craft. The governor. Sir G. 
j Prevost, gave him no serious support. When on the 29th of May 
j Chauncey was attacked at Sackett’s Harbor, he would certainly 
have been overpowered if Sir George Prevost had not insisted on 
a retreat at the very moment when the American shipbuilding 
yard was in danger of being burnt, with a ship of more than 
eight hundred tons on the stocks. The retreat of the British 
force gave Chauncey time to complete this vessel, the “ General 
Pike,“ which was so far superior to anything under Yeo’s com- 
mand that she was said to be equal in effective strength to 
the whole of the British flotilla. The American commodore was 
considered by many of his subordinates to have displayed* 
excessive caution. In August he skirmished with Sir James Y eo\s 
small squadron of six vessels, hut made little effective use of 
his own fourteen. Two of his schooners were upset in a squall, 
with the loss of all hands, and he allowed two to be cut off by 
Yeo. Commodore Chauncey showed a preference for relying on 
his long guns, and a disinclination to come to close quarters. 
He was desenbed as chasing the British squadron all round the 
lake, but his encounters did not go beyond artillery duels at 
long range, and he allowed his enemy to continue in existence 
long after he might have been destroyed. The winter suspended 
operations, and both sides made exertions to increase their forces. 
The Americans had the advantage of commanding greater 
resources for shipbuilding. Sir Jimes Yeo began by blockading 
SacketCs Harbor m the early part of 1814, but when the Americ'an 
squadron was ready he was compelled to retire by the disparity 
of the forces. The American commodore was now able to 
blockade the British flotilla at Kingston. When the cruising 
season of the lake was nearly over he in his tUm retired to 
Sackett’s Harbor, and did not leave it for the rest of the war. 
During his later years he served as commissioner of the navy, 
and was president of the board of naval commissioners from 
1833 till his death at Washington on the 27th of February 1840 

Sec Roosevelt’s War of jS/j (1882) ; and A T. Mahan, Sea^Power 
in Its Relations to the War of 1S/3 (1905) 

CHAUNCY, CHARLES (4592-1672), president of Harvard 
College, was born at Yardley-Bury, Hertfordshire, England, in 
November 1592, and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a fellow. He was in turn vicar at Ware, 
Hertfordshire (1627-1633), and at Marston St Lawrence, North- 
amptonsMre (1633-1637). Refusing to observe the ecclesiastical 
regulations of Archbishop Laud, he was brought before the court 
of high commission in 1629, and again in 1634, when, for opposing 
the placing of a rail around the communion table, he was sus- 
pended and imprisoned. His formal recantation in February 
1637 caused him lasting self-reproach and humiliation. In 1637 
he emigrated to America, and from 1638 until 1641 was an 
associate pastor at Plymouth, where, however, his advocacy of' 
the baptism of infants by immersion caused dissatisfaction. 
He was the pastor at Scituate, Massachusetts, from 1641 until 
1654, and from 1654 until his death was president of Harvard 
College, as the successor of the first president Henry Dunster 
(c. 1612-1659), He died oni the 19th of February 1672. By 
his sermons and his writings he exerted a great influence in 
cdoaial Massachusetts, and according to MaSxer was “a most 
incomparable scholar. “ His writings include.; The Flam 
Doctrine of iko Jusiifimtim of a Sinner in ^ St^t of God (1659) 
and Antisynodalm Scripta Amerimna (1662). H!s son, Is^c 
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Chauncy (a63«-i7i2i), who removed to England^ was a volu- 
minous writer on tJie^ogical subjects. 

There are biographical sketches of President Chauncy m Cotton 
Mather’^ Magttalm Chm$i* Americanai (t*oiidoni and m W\ C.. 
Fowler^s Memonah of Chauncys, tncltujltH^ President Chauncy 
(l^ston, 1858). 

Preadent Chauncy ’s great-grandson, CiusjLEa Chauncy 
( 1705-17^^7), a protninent American theologjan^ was bom in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on the rst of January 1705, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1721. In 1727 he was chosen as the colleague 
of Thomas Foxeroft (1697-1769) in the pastorate of the First 
Church of Boston, continuing as pastor of this church until his 
death. At the time of the “ Great Awakening ’’ of X740'“i743 and 
afterwards, Chauncy was the leader of the so-called “ Old Light 
party in New England, which strongly condemned the White- 
fieldian revival as an outbreak of emotional extravagance. Ilis 
views were ably presented in his sermon Enthustasm and in his 
Seasonable Thoughts on the Stale of Religion in New England 
( 1 743),, written m answer to Jonathan Edwards’s Some Thoughts 
Concerning the Present Revmd of Religion in New England (1742). 
He also took a leading part in opposition to the projected estab- 
lishment of an Anglican Episcopate in America, and before and 
during the American War of Independence he ardently sup- 
ported the whig or patriot party. Theologically he has been 
classed as a precursor of the New England Unitarians. He died 
in Boston on the loth of February 1787. His publications in- 
clude * Compleat View of Episcopacy, as Exhibited in the Faihers 
of the Christian Church, until ths close of ike Second Century (1771); 
Solvation of All Men, llluslraied and Vindicated as a Scripture 
Doctrine (1782), The Mystery Hid from Ages and Generations 
made manifest by the Gospel- Revelation (1783) , and Five Dis- 
sertations on the Fall and its Consequences (1785). 

Sec P. L. Ford’s privately printed Btbhotheca Chaxmciana (Brook- 
lyn, NkY., 1884) , and Williston WalkePs len New England Leaders 
(New York, 1901^. 

CHAUNY, a town of northern France in the department of 
Aisne, 19 rn. S. by W. of St Quentin by rail. Pop. (1906) 
10,127. The town is situated on tiie Oise (which here becomes 
navigable) and at the junction of the canal of St Quentin with the 
lateral canal of the Oise, and carries on an active trade It 
contains mirror^polishing works, subsidiary to the mirror-works 
f'f St Gobain, chemical works, sugar manufactories, metal 
foundries and breweries* Chauny was the scene of much fighting 
hi the Hundred Years’ War. 

CMAIFTAVQUA, a village on the west shore of Chautauqua 
Lake m the town of Chautauqua, Chautauqua county, New York, 
U.S.A. Pop. of the town (1900), 3590; (1905, state census) 
3505 ; of the village (1908) about 750. The lake is a beautiful 
lx)dy of water over 1300 ft. above sea-level, 20 m. long, and 
from a few hundred yards to 3 m- in width. The town of Chau- 
tauqua is situated near the north end and is within easy reach 
by steamboat and. electric car connexions with the main railways 
between the east and the west The town is known almost solely 
as being the permanent home of the Chautauqua Institution, a 
system of popular education founded in 1874 by l^wis Miller 
(,1829-1899) of Akron, Ohio, and Bishop John H. Vincent 
(b. 1832). The village, covering about three hundred acres of 
land, is carefully laid out to provide for the work of the 
Institution. 

The Chautauqua Institution began as. a< Sunday-school 
Normal Institute, and for nearly a quarter of av century tiie 
administration was in the hands of Mr Miller, who was responsible 
for the business management, and Bishop Vincent, who was 
head of the instruction department. Though founded by 
Methodists, in its earliest years* it became non-sectarian and, has 
furnished' a meetingtgroundj for members of all sects and de- 
nominatkma. At tlie very outset the activities of the assembly 
were twofoldfi (i) the conducting of a summer school for 
Sunday-school teachers,, and (2) tkt presentation, of a aeries of 
correlated lectures and entertainmenta* Although, the move- 
imni was and still is primarily religioua, it has always beem 
aasumedi that the best religious education must necessarily take 
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advantage of the best that the educational world can afford in 
the literatures, arts and sciences. The scope of the plan rapidly 
broadened, and m 1879 a regular group of schools with graded 
t aoursfis of study was established. At about the same time, als j, 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, providing a 
continuous home-reading system, was founded The season 
lasts during' June, July and August. In 1907 some 325 lectures, 
concerts^ readings and entertainments were presented by a 
group of over 190 lecturers, readers and musicians, while at the 
same time 200 courses in the summer schools were offered by a 
faculty of mstructors drawn from the leading colleges and 
normal schools of the country. 

The Chautauqua movement has had an immense influence on 
education in the United States, an influence which is especially 
marked in three directions : (i) in the establishment of about 
300 local assemblies or “ Chautauquas ” in the United States 
patterned after the mother Chautauqua ; (2) in the promotuin 
of the idea of summer education, which has been followed by 
the founding of summer schools or sessions at a large number 
of American universities, and of vanous special summer schools, 
such as the Catholic Summer School of America, with head- 
quarters at Cliff Haven, Chnton county, New York, and the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society, with headquarters at Buffalo, NY.; 
and (3) in the establishment of numerous correspondence schools 
patterned m a general way after the system provided by the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 

Sec John Heyl Vincent. The Chautauqua Movement (Boston, 188A), 
and Frank C. Bray, A Reading Journey through Chautauqua (Chic.igo, 

1905) 

CHAUVELIN, BERNARD FHANQOIS, Marquis be (1766- 
1832), French diplomatist and administrator. Though master of 
the king’s wardrobe in 1789, he joined in the Revolution He 
served in the army of Flanders, and then was sent to Tvondon 
in February 1792, to induce England to remain neutral in the 
war which was about to break out between France and “ the 
king of Bohemia and Hungar}\” He was well received at first, 
but after the loth of August 1792 he was no longer officially 
recognized at court, and on the execution of Louis XVT. (21st of 
January i793)Tie was given eight days to leave England. Aftt*r 
an unsuccessful embassy in Tuscany, he was imprisoned as a 
suspect during the Terror, but freed after the 9th Therm idor 
Under Napoleon he became a memh-’r of the council of state, and 
from i8i 2 to 1814 he governed Catalonia under the title of 
intendant-general, being charged to mn over the Catalonians 
to King Joseph Bonaparte He remained in private life during 
the Restoration and the Hundred Days. In t8t 6 he was elected 
deputy, and spoke in favour of liberty of the press and extension 
of the franchise. Though he was again deputy in 1827 he played 
no part in public affairs, and resigned in 1829. 

Sec G Pallain, La Mission de TalJivutnd d Londres en i^g2 
(Pans, 1889). 

GHAI}V1GHY» a town of western France, 111 the department 
of Vienne, 20 m. E. of Poitiers by rail. Pop. (1906) 2326. The 
town is finely situated overlooking the Vienne and a small 
torrent, and has two interesting Romanesque churches, both 
restored in modern times. There are also ruins of a chateau of 
the bishops of Poitiers, and of other strongholds. Near Chau- 
vigny is the curious bone-cavern of Jioux, the entrance to which 
is fortified by large blocks of stone. The town carries on hme- 
buming and plaster-manufacture, and there are stone quarries 
in the vicinity. Trade is in wool and feathers. 

CHAUVIN^ fiTlENNE (1640-1725), French Protestant divine, 
was born at Nimes on the i8lh of April 1640. At the revocation 
of the Edict qI Nantes he retired to Rotterdam, where he was for 
some years preacher at the Walloon churc'h ; in 1695 the elector 
of Brandenburg appointed him pastor and professor of pbilo*- 
sophy, and later inspector of the French college at Berlin, where 
he enjoyed considerable reputation as a representative of 
I Cartesianism and as a student of physics. His principal work 
I a laborious Lexicon Rationale, stve Thesaurus Philosophtcus 
’ (Rotterdam, 1692 ; new and enlarged edition, Leuwarden, i7*3)‘ 
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He also wrote Theses de Cognitione Dei (1662), and started the 
Noiweau Journal des Savans (1694-1698). 

See K and E, Haag, La France Protestante, vol. iv. (1884). 
CHAUVINISM, a term for unreasonable and exaggerated 
patriotism, the French equivalent of “ Jingoism/’ The word 
originally signified idolatry of Napoleon, being taken from a 
much-wounded veteran, Nicholas Chauvin, who, by his adoration 
of the emperor, became the type of blind enthusiasm for national 
military glory, 

CHAUX Dfi FUNDS, LA, a large industrial town in the Swiss 
canton of Neuchatel. It is about 19 m. by rail N.W. of Neuchatel, 
and stands at a height of about 3255 ft. in a valley (5 m. long) 
of the same name in the Jura. Pop. (1900) 35,968 (only 13,659 
m 1H50); (1905) 38,700, mainly French-speaking and Pro- 
testants; of the 6114 “Catholics” the majority are “Old 
Catholics.” It IS a centre of the watch-making industry, especi- 
ally of gold watch cases ; about 70 % of those manufactured 
in Switzerland arc turned out here. In 1900 it exported watches 
to the value of nearly £3,000,000 sterling. There is a school of 
industrial art (engrping and enamelling watch cases) and a 
school of watch-making (including instruction in the manufacture 
of chronometers and other scientific instruments of precision). | 
It boasts of being le plus gros village de V Europe, and certainly 
has preserved some of the features of a big village. Leopold 
Robert (1794-1835), the painter, was born here. (W. A, B C.) 

CHAVES, a town of northern Portugal, in the district of Villa 
Real, formerly included m the province of Traz os Montes ; 

8 m. S. of the Spanish frontier, on the right bank of the river 
Tamega. Pop. (1900) 6388. Chaves is the ancient Aquae 
Flavtae, famous for its hot saline sprmgs, which are still in use. 

A fine Roman bridge of 18 arches spans the Tamega. In the i6th 
century Chaves contained 20,000 inhabitants ; it was long one of 
the principal frontier fortresses, and in fact derives its present 
name from the position which makes it the “ keys,” or chaves, of 
the north. One of its churches contains the tomb of Alphonso I. 
of Portugal (1139-1185). In 1830 the town gave the title of 
marcjuess to Pinto da Fonseca, a leader of the Miguelite party. 

CHAZELLES, JEAN MATHIEU DE (1657-1710), French 
hydrographer, was born at Lyons on the 24th of July 1657. 
He was nominated professor of hydrography at Marseilles in 
1685, and in that capacity carried out various coast surveys. In 
1693 he was engaged to publish a second volume of the Neptune 
frartfats, which was to include the hydrography of the Mediter- 
ranean. For this purpose he visited the Levant and Egypt. 
When in Egypt he measured the pyramids, and, finding that 
the angles formed by the sides of the largest were in the direction 
of the lour cardinal points, he concluded that this position must 
have been intended, and also that the poles of the earth and 
meridians had not deviated since the erection of those structures. 
He was made a member of the Academy in 1695, and died in 
Paris on the i6th of January 1710. 

CHEADLE, a town in the Altrincham parliamentary division 
of Cheshire, England, 6 m. S. of Manchester, included in the 
urban district of Cheadle and Gatley. Pop. (1901) 7916. This 
is one of the numerous townships of modern growth which fringe 
the southern boundaries of Manchester, and practically form 
suburbs of that city. Stockport lies immediately to the east, 
I’he name occurs in the formerly separate villages of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheadle Bulkeley and Cheadle Moseley. There are 
cotton printing and bleaching works in the locality. The parish 
church of St Giles, Cheadle, is Perpendicular, containing an altar- 
tomb ot the 15th century for two knights. 

CHEADLE, a market town in the Leek parliamentary divi- 
sion of Staffordshire, England, 13 m. N.E. of Stafford, and 
the terminus of a branch line from Cress well on the North 
Staffordshire railway. Pop. (1901) 5186. The Roman Catholic 
church of St Giles, with a lofty spire, was designed by Pugin 
and erected in 1846. The interior is lavishly decorated. There 
are considerable collieries m the neighbourhood, and silk and 
tape works in the town. In the neighbouring Froghall district 
limestone is quarried, afid there are manufactures of copper. 
In Cheadle two fairs of ancient origin are held annually. 


CHEATING, “ the fraudulently obtaining the property of 
another by any deceitful practice not amounting to felony, which 
practice is of such a nature that it directly affects, or may 
directly affect, the public at large ” (Stephen, Digest of Criminal 
Law, chap. xl. § 367). Cheating is either a common law or 
statutory offence, and is punishable as a misdemeanour. An 
indictment for cheating at common law is of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and the statutory crime usually presents itself in the 
form of obtaining money by false pretences {q.v.). The word 

cheat ” is a variant of ** escheat, i.e, the reversion of land to 
a lord of the fee through the failure of blood of the tenant. 
The shortened form “ cheater ” for “ escheator ” is found early 
in the legal sense, and chetynge appears in the Promptortum 
Parvulorum, c. 1440, as the equivalent of confiscation In the 
1 6th century cheat ” occurs in vocabularies of thieves and other 
slang, and in such works as the Use of Dtce-Play (1532). It is 
frequent in Thomas Harman’s Caveat or Warening for , n . Vaga- 
bones (1567), in the sense of “ thing,” with a descriptive word 
attached, Cng^smeling chete « nose. In the tract Mihtl Mumchance, 
his Dtscoverte of the Art of Cheating, doubtfully attributed to 
Robert Greene (1560-1592), we find that gamesters call them- 
selves cheaters, “ borrowing the term from the lawyers.” The 
sense development is obscure, but it would seem to be due to the 
extortionate or fraudulent demands made by legal “ escheators.” 

CHEBICHEV, PAPNUTIY LVOVICH (1821-1894), Russian 
mathematician, was bom at Borovsk on the 26th of May 1821, 
lie was educated at the university of Mo.scow, and in 1859 
became professor of mathematics in the university of St Peters- 
burg, a position from which he retired in 1880. He was chosen 
a correspondent of the Institute of France in i860, and succeeded 
to the high honour of assocti Stranger in 1874. He was also a 
foreign member of the Royal Society of London. After N. 1 , 
Lobachevskiy he probably ranks as the most distinguished 
mathematician Russia has produced. In 1841 he published a 
valuable paper, “ Sui la convergence dc la s6rie de Taylor,” in 
CrelWs Journal His best-known papers, however, deal with 
prime numbers ; in one of these (“ Sur les nomhres premiers,” 
1850) he established the existence of limits within which must 
be comprised the sum of the logarithms of the primes inferior 
to a given number. Another question to which he devoted much 
attention was that of obtaining rectilinear motion by linkage. 
The parallel motion known by his name is a three-bar linkage, 
which gives a very close approximation to exact rectilinear 
motion, but in spite of all his efforts he failed to devise one that 
produced absolutely true rectilinear motion. At last, indeed, he 
came to the conclusion that to do so was impossible, and in that 
conviction set to work to find a rigorous proof of the impossibility. 
While he was engaged on this task the desired linkage, which 
moved the highest admiration of J. J. Sylvester, was discovered 
and exhibited to him by one of his pupils, named Lipkin, who, 
however, it was afterwards found, had been anticipated by 
A. Peaucellier. Chebich^v further constructed an instrument 
for drawing large circles, and an arithmetical machine with 
continuous motion. His mathematical writings, which account 
for some forty entries in the Royal Society’s catalogue of scien- 
tific papers, cover a wide range of subjects, such as the theory of 
probabilities, quadratic forms, theory of integrals, gearings, the 
construction of geographical maps, &c. He also published a 
Tratti de la theone des nombres. He died at St Petersburg on 
the 8th of December 1894. 

CHEBOYGAN, a city and the county-seat of Cheboygan 
county, Michigan, U.S.A., on South Channel (between Lakes 
Michigan and Huron), at the mouth of Cheboygan river, in the 
N. part of the lower peninsula. Pop. (1890) 6235 ; (1900) 
6489, of whom 2101 were foreign-born; (1904, state census) 
6730. It is served by the Michigan Central and the Detroit &: 
Mackinac railways, and by steamboat lines to Chicago, Mil* 
waukee, Detroit, Sault Ste Marie, Green Bay and other lake 
ports ; and is connected by ferry with Mackinac and Pointe aux 
Pins. During a great part of the year small boats ply between 
Cheboygan and the head of Crooked I^e, over the “ Inland 
Route.” Cheboygan is situated in a fertile farming region, for 
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which it IS a trade centre, and it has lumber mills, tanneries, 
paper mills, boiler works, and other manufacturing establish- 
ments* The water-works are owned and operated by the munici- 
pality. The city, at first called Duncan, then Inverness, and 
finally Cheboygan, was settled in 1846, incorporated as a village 
in 1871, reincorporated in 1877, and chartered as a city m 
1889. 

CHECHENZES, Tchetchen, or Khists (jSTw/i), the last being 
the name by which they are known to the Georgians, a people 
of the eastern Caucasus occupying the whole of west Daghestan. 
They call themselves Nakhtche, ** people.’’ A wild, fierce people, 
they fought desperately against Russian aggression in the i8th 
century under Daud Beg and Oman Khan and Shamyl, and in 
the 19th under Khazi-Mollah, and even now some are inde- 
pendent in the mountain districts. On the surrender of the 
chieftain Shamyl to Russia in 1859 numbers of them migrated 
into Armenia. In physique the Chechenzes resemble the Cir- 
cassians, and have the same haughtiness of carriage. They are 
of a generous temperament, very hospitable, but quick to re- 
venge. They are fond of fine clothes, the women wearing rich 
robes with wide, pink silk trousers, silver bracelets and yellow 
sandals. Their houses, however, are mere hovels, some dug 
out of the ground, others foimed of boughs and stones. Before 
their subjection to Russia they were remarkable for their inde- 
pendence of spirit and love of freedom. Everybody was equal, 
and they had no slaves except prisoners of war. Government 
in each commune was by popular assembly, and the adminis- 
tration of justice was in the hands of the wronged. Murder and 
robbery with violence could be expiated only by death, unless 
the criminal allowed his hair to grow and the injured man 
consented to shave it himself and take an oath of brotherhood 
on the Koran. Otherwise the law of vendetta was fully carried 
out with curious details. The wronged man, wrapped in a white 
woollen shroud, and carrying a coin to serve as payment to a 
priest for saying the prayers for the dead, started out in search 
of his enemy. When the offender was found he must fight to a 
finish. A remarkable custom among one tribe is that if a 
betrothed man or woman dies on the eve of her wedding, the 
marriage ceremony is still performed, the dead being formally 
united to the living before witnesses, the father, in case it is the 
girl who dies, never failing to pay her dowry. The religion of 
the Chechenzes is Mahommedanism, mixed, however, with 
Christian doctrines and observances. Three churches near Kistin 
in honour of St George and the Virgin are visited as places of 
pilgrimage, and rams are there offered as sacrifices. The 
Chechenzes number upwards of 200,000. They speak a distinct 
language, of which there are said to be twenty separate dialects. 

See Ernest Chanter, Rechetches anthropologiques dans le Caucase 
(Lyon, 1885-1887); D G Bnn ton, 5 o/Af an (1890); Hutchinson, 

Living Races of Mankind (London, 1901). 

CHECKERS, the name by which the game of draughts (q.v.) 
is known in America. The origin of the name is the same as that 
of '' chess ” 

CHEDDAR, a small town in the Wells parliamentary division 
of Somersetshire, England, 22 m. S.W. of Bristol by a branch 
of the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 1975. The town, 
with its Perpendicular church and its picturesque market-cross, 
lies below the south-western face of the Mendip Hills, which rise 
sharply from 600 to 800 ft. To the west stretches the valley of 
the river Axe, broad, low and flat. A fine gorge opening from 
the hills immediately upon the site of the town is known as 
Cheddar cliffs from the sheer walls which flank it ; the contrast 
of its rocks and rich vegetation, and the falls of a small stream 
traversing it, make up a beautiful scene admired by many 
visitors. Several stalactitical caverns are also seen, and pre- 
historic British and Roman relics discovered in and near them 
are preserved in a small museum. The two caverns most fre- 
quently visited are called respectively Cox’s and Gough’s ; in 
each, but especially in the first, there is a remarkable collection 
of fantastic and beautiful stalactitical forms. There are other 
caverns of greater extent but less beauty, but their extent is not 
completely explored. The remains discovered in the caves give 


evidence of British and Roman settlements at Cheddar {Cedre, 
Chedare), which was a convenient trade centre. The manoi of 
Cheddar was a royal demesne in Saxon times, and the witenage- 
mot was held there in 966 and 968. It was granted by John in 
1204 to Hugh, archdeacon of Wells, who sold it to the bishop of 
Bath and Wells in 1229, whose successors were overlords until 
i 553 i when the bishop granted it to the king. It is now owned 
by ^e marquis of Bath. By a charter of 1231 extensive liberties 
in the manor of Cheddar were granted to Bishop Jocchne, who 
by a charter of 1235 obtained the right to hold a weekly market 
and fair. By a charter of Edward 111 . (1337) Cheddar was 
removed from tlie king’s forest of Mendip. The market was 
discontinued about 1690. Fairs are now held on the 4th of May 
and the 29th of October under the original grants. The name 
of Cheddar is given to a well-known species of cheese (see Dairy), 
the manufacture of which began in the 17th century in the 
town and neighbourhood. 

CHEDUBA, or Man-aung, an island in the Bay of Bengal, 
situated 10 m. from the coast of Arakan, between 40' and 
18® 56' N. lat., and between 93° 31' and 93® 50' E. long. It 
forms part ot the Kyaukpyu district of Arakan. It extends 
about 20 m. in length from N. to S., and 17 m. Irom E. to W., 
and its area of 220 sq. m. supports a population of 26,899 (in 
1901), The channel between the island and the mainland is 
navigable for boats, but not for large vessels. The surface of the 
interior is richly diversified by hill and dale, and in the southern 
portion some of the heights exceed a thousand feet in elevation. 
There are various indications of former volcanic activity, and 
along the coast are earthy cones covered with green-sward, from 
which issue springs of muddy water emitting bubbles of gas. 
Copper, iron and silver ore have been discovered ; but the 
island is chiefly noted for its petroleum wells, the oil derived 
from which is of excellent quality, and is extensively used in the 
composition of paint, as it preserves wood from the ravages of 
insects. Timber is not abundant, but the gamboge tree and 
the wood-oil tree are found of a good size. Ibbacco, cotton, 
sugar-cane, hemp and indigo are grown, and the staple article 
is rice, which is of superior quality, and the chief article of export. 
The inhabitants of the island are mainly Maghs. Cheduba fell 
to the Burmese in the latter part of the iSth century. From 
them it was captured in 1824 by the British, whose possession 
of it was confirmed in 1826 by the treaty concluded with the 
Burmese at Yandaboo. 

CHEERING, the uttering or making of sounds encouraging, 
stimulating or exciting to action, indicating approval or acclaim- 
ing or welcoming persons, announcements of events and the 
like. The word “ cheer ” meant originally face, countenance, 
expression, and came through the 0 . Fr. into Mid. Eng. in the 
13th century from the Low Lat. cara, head ; this is generally 
referred to the Gr. xapa. Cara is used by the 6th century poet 
Flavius Crescomus Corippus, “ Postquam venere verendam 
Caesaris ante caram ” (In Laudem Jusitni Mtnoris). “ Cheer ” 
was at first qualified with epithets, both of joy and gladness and 
of sorrow; compare “She thanked Dyomede for alle ... his 
gode chere ’’ (Chaucer, Troylus) with “If they sing . . . ’tis 
with so dull a cheere ” (Shakespeare, Sonnets^ xcvii.). An early 
transference in meaning was to hospitality or entertainment, 
and hence to food and drink, “ good cheer.’’ The sense of a 
shout of encouragement or applause is a late use. Defoe {Captain 
Singleton) speaks of it as a sailor’s word, and the meaning does 
not appear in Johnson. Of the different words or rather sounds 
that are used in cheering, “ hurrah,” though now generally 
looked on as the typical British form of cheer, is found in various 
forms in German, Scandinavian, Russian {urd), French (houra). 
It is probably onomatopoeic in origin ; some connect it with 
such words as “ hurry,” “ whirl ” ; the meaning would then be 
“ haste,” to encourage speed or onset in battle. The English 
“ hurrah ” was preceded by “ huzza,” stated to be a sailor’s 
word, and generally connected with “ heeze,” to hoist, probably 
being one of the cries that sailors use when hauling or hoisting. 
The German koch, seen in full in hoch lebe der Kaiser ^ &c., the 
French vive^ Italian and Spanish viva, ewtva, are cries rather 
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of acclamation than encouragement. The Japanese shout 
became familiar during the Russo-Japanese War. In 
reports of parliamentary and other debates the insertion 'of 
cheers at any point in a speech indicates that approval was 
shown by members of the House by emphatic utterances Of 
hear hear.” Cheering may be tumultuous, or it may be 
conducted rhythmically by prearrangement, as in the case of 
the “ Hip*hip-hip ” by way of introduction to a simultaneous 
hurrah.” 

Rhythmical cheering has been developed to its greatest 
extent in America in the college yells, Which may be regarded as 
a development -of the primitive war-cry ; this custom has no 
real analogue at English schools imd universities, but the New 
Zealand football team in 1007 familiarized English crowds at 
their matches with a similar sort of war-cry adopted from the 
Maoris. In American schools and colleges there is usually one 
cheer for the institution as a whole and others for the different 
classes. The oldest and simplest are those of the New Tlngland 
colleges. The original yells of 'Harvard and Yale are identical 
in form, being composed of ra/i (abbreviation of hurvak) nine 
times repeated, shouted m unison with the name of the university 
at the end. The Yale cheer is given faster than that of Harvard. 
Many institutions have several different yells, a favourite 
variation being the name of the college shouted nine times in a 
slow and prolonged manner. The best known of these variants 
is the Yale cheer, partly taken from the Fto^s Of Aristophanes, 
which runs thus : 

“ Brekekek^’X, ko-dx, ko-dx, 

Brckckek6x, ko^dx, ko-dx, 

CJ-Op, 0“6p, parabaloQ, 

Yale. Yale. Y.ile. 

Rah, rah. rah, r,ih, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, 

Yale 1 Yale 1 Yale 1 

The regular cheer of Princeton is ; 

“ IJ’rciy, h’ray, h’ray, tigei, 

boom, ah , Pjinccton 1 " 

This IS expanded into the ” triple cheer ” : 

“ ll'iay, h’ray, h’ray, 

Tiijei, tiger, tigei, 

Siss, siss, siss, 

Boom, boom, boom. j 

Ah. ah, ah, 

Pimcetbn, Pnncetbn, Princeton 1 " 

The ” railroad cheer ” is like the foregoing, but begun very 
slowly and broadly, and gradually accelerated to the end, which 
is enunciated as last as possible. Many cheers are formed 
like that of Toronto University : 

Varsity, varsity, 

V-a-'r-s-i-t-y (spelled) 

VARSIT-Y (spelled staccato) 

Vdr-si-ty, 

Rah, rah, rah 1 ” 

Another variety of yell is illustrated by that of the School 
of Practical Science of Toronto University : 

'' Who arc wo ? Can't you gucsb ? 

We are from the S.P.S. 1 ” 

The cheer of the United States Naval Academy is an imita- 
tion of a nautical syren. The Amherst cheer is : 

“ Amherst ’ dmherst ! Amherst ! Rah I Rah I 
dmherst ! Rah 1 Rah ! 

R.vh ! Rah ! Hah I Hah ! Itah I Rah ! Amherst 1 ” 

Besides the cheers of individual institutions there are some 
common to all, generally used to compliment some successful 
athlete or popular professor. One of the oldest examples 6f 
these personal cheers is : 

“ Who was George Washington ? 

First in war, 

First in peace, 

First m the hedrts of his countryman,” 

followed by a stamping on the floor in the same rhythm. 

ODege yells are used particularly at athletic contests. In 
anv large college there are several leaders, chosen by the students, 
who stand in front and call for the different songs and cheers, 


directing with their arms in the fashion of an orchestral con- 
ductor. This cheering and singing form one of the distinctive 
features of inter-collegiate and scholastic athletic contests in 
America. 

CHEESE (Lat. mseu 5 \ a solidified preparation 'from milk, the 
essential constituent of which is ^the proteinous or nitrogenous 
substance casern. All cheese contains in addition some proportion 
of fatty matter or butter, and in the more valuable varieties the 
butter present is often greater in amount than the casein. Cheese 
being thus a compound substance of no definite composition is 
found in commerce of many different varieties and qualities ; 
and such -qualities are generally recognized by the names of the 
localities in which they are manufactured. The principal dis- 
tinctions arise from differences in the composition and condition 
of the milk operated upon, from variations in the method of 
preparation and curing, and from the use of the milk' of other 
animals besides the cow, as, for example, the goat and the ewe, 
from -the milk of both of which cheese is manufactured on a 
commercial scale. For details about different cheese.s and cheese- 
making, see Dairy. From the Urdu chiz thing ”) comes the 
slang expression “ the ohcese,” meaning “ the perfect thing,” 
apparently from Anglo-Indian usage. 

A useful summary of the history and manufacture of all .sorts of 
cheeses, under their different names, is given in Bulletin 105 of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry (United States Dep of Agnculture), 
Vanettes 0/ Cheese, by C. F Doane and H. W. Lawson (Washington, 
1908). 

CHEESE CLOTH, the name given to cloth, usually made from 
flax or tow yarns, of an open character, resembling a fine riddle 
or sieve, used for wrapping cheese. A finer quality and texture 
IS made for women^s gowns. A similar cloth is u.sed for inside 
linings m the upholstery trade, and for the ground of embroidery. 

CHEETA (Chita), or Hunting- Leopard {Cymdurus ^ubatus, 
formerly known as Gueparda jubaia), a member of the family 
FeltdaCy distinguished by its claws being only partially retractile 
(see Carnivora). The cheeta attains a length of 3 to 4 ft. ; 
it is of a pale fulvous colour, marked with numerous spots of 
black on the upper surface and sides, and is nearly white beneath. 
The fur IS somewhat crisp, altogether lacking the sleekness which 
characterizes the fur of the typical cats, and the tail is long and 
somewhat bushy at the extremity. In confinement the cheeta 
soon becomes fond of those who are kind to it, and gives evidence 
of Its attachment in an open, dog-like manner. The cheeta is 
found throughout Africa and southern Asia, and has been em- 
ployed for centuries in India and Persia in hunting antelopes 
and other game. According to Sir W. Tones, this mode of 
hunting originated with Hushing, king of Persia, '865 B.c., and 
afterwards became so popular that certain of the Mongol 
emperors were in the habit of being accompanied in their sports 
ing expeditions by a thousand hunting leopards In prosecuting 
this sport at the present day the cheeta is conveyed to the field 
in a low car without sides, hooded and chained like hunting- 
birds in Europe in the days of falconry. When a herd of deer 
or antelopes is seen, the car, which bears a close resemblance to 
the ordinary vehicles used by the peasants, is usually brought 
within 200 yds. of the game before the latter takes alarm ; the 
cheeta is then let loose and the iiood removed from its eyes. No 
sooner does it see the herd, than dropping from the car on the side 
remote from its prey, it approaches stealthily, making use of 
whatever means of concealment the nature of the ground permits, 
until observed, when making a few gigantic bounds, it generally 
arrives in the midst of the herd and brings down its victim with 
a stroke of its paw. The sportsman then approaches, draws 
a bowl of the victim^s blood, and puts it before the cheeta, which 
is again hooded and led back to the ear. Should it not succeed 
in reaching the herd in the first few bounds, it mahes no further 
effort to pursue, but retires seemingly dispirited to the car. In 
Africa the cheeta is only valued for shin, which is worn by 
chiefs and other people ad rank. It should be added that in 
India the name cheeta (chita) is applied also to the leopard. 

CliEFF0NlBR, property Chifitonibr, a piece of furniture 
difierentiated from the sideboard by its smalier siize and by the 
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enclosure of the whole of the front by doors. Its name ^which 
comes from the French for a mg^gatherer) suggests that at was 
originally intended as a receptacle for odds , and ends which shad 
no place elsewhere, but it now usually serves the purpose of a 
sideboard. It is a iremote and illegitimate descendant of the 
cabinet; it has rarely fbeen elq^antand never beautiful. It was 
one of the many curious developments of the mixed taste, at 
once cumbrous and bizarre, which prevailed in furniture during 
the Empire period in England. The carhest chefioniers date 
from that time ; they aire usually of rosewood — the favourite 
timber of that moment ; their “ furniture ” (the techmeal name 
for knobs, handles and escutcheons) was most commonly of 
brass, and there was very often a raised shelf with a pierced brass 
gallery at the back. The doors were well panelled and often 
edged with brass-beading, while the feet were pads or claws, or, 
in the choicer examples, sphinxes in gilded bronze. Cheffoniers 
are still made in England in cheap forms and in great number. 

CHEii-^KlANG, an eastern province of *Gima, bounded N. by 
the province of Kiang-su, E. by the sea, S. by the provmce of 
Fu-kien, and W. by the provinces df iKiang-si and Ngan^hui. 
It occupies an area of about 36,000 sq. m., and contains a popu- 
lation of 11,800,000. With the exception erf a small portion of 
the great delta plain, which extends across the frontier from the 
province of Kiang-su, and in which are situated the famous 
cities of Hu Chow, Ka^ung, Hang-chow, Shao-Sing and Nmg-po, 
the province forms a portion of the Nan-shan of south-eastern 
China, and is hilly throughout. The Nan-shan ranges run 
through the centre of the province from south-west to north- 
east, and divide it into a northern portion, the greater part of 
which is drained by the Tsien-t*ang-kiang, and a southern 
portion which is chiefly occupied by the Ta-chi basin. The 
valleys enclosed between the mountain ranges are numerous, 
fertile, and for the most part of exquisite beauty. The hilly 
portion of the province furnishes large supplies of tea, and in the 
plain which extends along the coast, north of Ning-po, a great 
quantity of silk is produced. In minerals the province is poor. 
Coal and iron are occasionally met with, and traces of copper 
ore are to be found in places, but none of these minerals exists 
m sufficiently large deposits to make mining remunerative. The 
province, however, produces cotton, rice, ground-nuts, wheat, 
mdigo, tallow and beans in abundance. The principal cities 
are Hang-chow, which is famed for the beauty of its surroundings, 
Ning-po, which has been frequented by foreign ships ever since 
the Portuguese visited it in the i6th century, and Wenchow. 
Opposite Ning-po, at a distance of about 50 m., lies the island of 
('husan, the largest of a group bearing that general name. This 
island is 21 m. long, and about 50 m. in circumference. It is 
very mountainous, and is surrounded by numerous islands and 
islets. On its south side stands the walled town of Ting-hai, 
in front of which is the principal harbour. The population is 
returned as 50,000. 

CHEKIE, Slit J0EN (1514-1557), English classical scholar, 
was the son of Peter Cheke, esquire-bedell of Cambridge Univer- 
sity He was educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he became a fellow in 1529. While the»*e he adopted the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. His learning gained him an exhibition 
from the king, and in 1540, on Henry VIIL^s foundation of the 
regius professorships, he was elected to the chair of Greek. 
Amongst his pupils at St John’s were Lord Burghley, who married 
Cheke’s sister Mary, and Roger Ascham, who in The School- 
master gives Cheke the highest praise for scholarship and 
character. Together with Sir Thomas Smith, he introduced 
a new method of Greek pronunciation very similar to that com- 
monly used in England m the 19th century. It was strenuously 
opposed in the University, where the continental method 
prevailed, and Bisbon Gardiner, os chancellor, issued a decree 
against it (June 154^) ; but Cheke ultimately triumphed. On 
-the loth of July 1554, he was chosen as tutor to Prince Edward, 
and after his pupil’s accession to the throne he continued his in- 
structions. Oieke took a fairly active share in public life ; he 
sat, as member for Bletchingley, for the parliaments of 1547 and 
1552-1553 ; be was made provost of King’s College, Cambridge 


(April 1, 1548), was one of the commissioners for visiting that 
university as well as Oxford and Eton, and was appointed with 
seven divines to draw up a body of laws for the governance 
of the church. On the iith of October 1551 he was knighted ; 
m 1553 he was made one of the secretaries of state, and sworn 
erf the privy council. His zeal for protestantism induced him 
to follow the duke of Northumberland, and he filled the oftice 
of secretary of state for Lady Jane Grey during her nine days’ 
reign. In consequence Mary threw him into the Tower (July 27, 
*553)) ^ud confiscated his wealth. He was, however, released 
on the i3lh of September 1554, and granted permission to travel 
abroad. Me went first to Basel, then visited Italy, giving 
lectures m Greek at Padua, and finally settled at Strassburg, 
teaching Greek for his living, in the spring of 1556 he visited 
Brussels to see his wife ; on his way back, between Brussels and 
Antwerp, he and Sir Peter Carew were treacherously seized 
(May .15) by order of Philip of Spam, hurried over to England, 
and imprisoned in the Tower. Cheke was visited by two priests 
and by Dr John Feckenham, dean of St Paul’s, whom he had 
formerly tned to convert to Protestantism, and, terrified by a 
tlireat of the stake, he gave way and was received into the ('hurch 
of Rome by Cardinal Pole, being cruelly forced to make two 
public recantations. Overcome with sharnc, he did not long sur- 
vive, but died in tljondon on the 13th of September 1557, carry- 
mg, as T. Fuller says (Church History\ “ God’s pardon and all 
good men’s pity along with him.” About 1547 Cheke married 
Mary, daughter of Richard Hill, sergeant of the wine-cellar to 
Henry VIII., and by her he iiad three sons. The descendants 
of one of these, Henry, known only for his translation of an 
Italian morality play Freew^l (Tragedto del Liber 0 Arbtirto) by 
Nigri de Bassano, settled at Pyrgo in Essex. 

Thomas Wilson, in the epistle prefixed to his translation of the 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes (1570), has a long and most interesting 
eulogy ot Cheke , and Thomas Nash, in Te the Gentlemen Students, 

g iefixed to Robert Greene’s Menaphon (1580), calls him “the 
Exchequer of eloquence, Sir Ihon Cheke, a man of men, super- 
naturally traded in all tongues.” Many of (.choke’s works are still 
in MS , some have been altogether lost. One of the most interesting 
fiom a historical point of view is the Hurt of Sediiion how greucous 
ti ts to a Communcivelth (1549), written on the occasion of Ket'.s 
rebellion, republished in 1569, 1576 and 1641, on the last occasion 
with a life of the author by Gerard Langbame Others arc J). 
Joanms Chrysostomt homtltac duae (1543), D Joaitnis Chr\>sostonn dc 
provtdeniia Dei (1545), The Gospel actioding to St Matthew 
translated [c 1550, Vd. James Goodwin, 1843), De ohitu MatUm 
Bttcen (1551), (Leo VI 's) de Appafutu belhco (Ba«el, 1554 , but 
dedicated to Henry VIU., 1544), Carmen Herotcum, aut eptiaphtum 
tn Aniomttm Deneium (1551). De pronuntiaHone Graecae . . . linguae 
(Basel, 1553). He also translated several Greek works, and lecturtU 
admirably upon Demosthenes. 

His Lt^e W 3 S WTittcn by John Strype (1821) , additions by J. 
Gough Nichols in Archaeologta (i860), xxxvui 98, 127. 

CHELLIAN, tlie name given by the French anthropologist 
G. de Morlillet to the first epoch of the Quaternary period when 
the earliest human remains are discoverable The word is 
derived from the French town Chelles in the department of 
Seine-et-Marne. The climate of the Chellian epoch was warm 
and humid as evidenced by the wild growth of fig-trees and 
laurels The animals characteristic of the epoch are the Elephas 
antiquus, the rhinoceros, the cave-bear, the hippopotamus and 
the striped hyaena. Man existed and belonged to the Neander- 
thal type. The implements cbaractenslic of the period are flints 
chipped into leaf-shaped forms and held in the hand when used. 
The drift-beds of St Acheul (Amiens), of Menchecourt (Abbeville), 
of Hoxne (Suffolk), and the delntal latente of Madras are con- 
sidered by de Mortillet to be synchronous with the Chellian beds. 

S«e Gabriel de Mortillot, Le Prihtstortque (1900) ; Lord Avebury, 
Prehtstortc Ttrtnes (1900). 

ClfELMSFOBD, FREDERIC THESIGER, ist Baron (1794- 
1878), lord chancellor of England, was the third spn of C harles 
Thesiger, and was bom in London on the 15th of April 1794. 
His father, collector of customs at St Vincent’s, was the son of 
a Saxon gentleman who had migrated to England and become 
secretary to Lord Rockingham, and was the brother of Sir 
Frederic Thesiger, naval A.D.C. to Nelson at Copenhagen. 
Young Frederic Thesiger was originally destined for a naval 
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career, and he served as a midshipman on board the ** Cambrian 
frigate in 1807 at the second bombardment of Copenhagen. His 
only surviving brother, however, died about this time, and he 
became entitled to succeed to a valuable estate in the West 
Indies, so it was decided that he should leave the navy and 
study law, with a view to practising in the West Indies and 
eventually managing his property in person. Another change 
of fortune, however, awaited him, for a volcano destroyed the 
family estate, and he was thrown back upon his prospect of a 
legal practice in the West Indies. He proceeded to enter at 
Gray’s Inn in 1813, and was called on the iSth of November 
1818, another change in his prospects being brought about by 
the strong advice of Godfrey Sykes, a special pleader in whose 
chambers he had been a pupil, that he should remain to try his 
fortune in England. He accordingly joined the home circuit, 
and soon got into good practice at the Surrey sessions, while he 
also made a fortunate purchase in buying the right to appear 
m the old palace court (see Lord Steward). In 1824 he dis- 
tinguished himself by his defence of Joseph Hunt when on his 
trial at Hertford with John Thurtell for the murder of Wm. 
Weare ; and eight years later at Chelmsford assizes he won a 
hard-fought action m an ejectment case after three trials, to 
which he attributed so much of his subsequent success that when 
he was raised to the peerage he assumed the title Lord Chelms- 
ford. In 1834 he was made king’s counsel, and in 1835 was 
briefed m the Dublin election inquiry which unseated Daniel 
O’Connell. In 1840 he was elected M.P. for Woodstock. In 
1844 he became solicitor-general, but having ceased to enjoy 
the favour of the duke of Marlborough, lost his seat for Wood- 
stork and had to find another at Abingdon. In 1845 he became 
attornf'y -general, holding the post until the fall of the Peel 
administration on the 3rd of July 1846. Thus by three days 
Thesiger missed being chief justice of the common pleas, for on 
the 6th of July Sir Nicholas Tindal died, and the seat on the 
bench, which would have been The.siger’s as of right, fell to 
the Liberal attorney -general, Sir Thomas Wilde. Sir Frederic 
Thesiger remained in parliament, changing his seat, however, 
again in 1852, and becoming member for Stamford. During 
this ])eriod he enjoyed a very large practice at the bar, being 
employed in many causes cilebres. On Lord Derby coming into 
office for the second time m 1858, Sir Frederic Thesiger was 
raised straight from the bar to the lord chancellorship (as were 
Lord Brougham, Lord Selborne and Lord Halsbury). In the 
following year Lord Derby resigned and his cabinet was broken 
up. Again in 1866, on Lord Derby coming into office for the third 
time, Lord Chelmsford became lord chancellor for a short period. 
In 1868 Lord Derby retired, and Disraeli, who took his place as 
prime minister, wished for Lord Cairns as lord chancellor. Lord 
Chelmsford was very sore at his supersession and the manner 
of it, but, according to Lord Malmesbury he retired under a 
compact made before he took office. Ten years later Lord 
Chelmsford died in London on the 5th of October 1878. Lord 
Chelmsford had married in 1822 Anna Maria Tmling. He left 
four sons and three daughters, of whom the eldest, Frederick 
Augustus, 2nd Baron Chelmsford (1827-1905), earned distinction 
as a soldier, while the third, Alfred Henry Thesiger (1838-1880) 
was made a lord justice of appeal and a privy councillor in 1877, 
at the early age of thirty-nine, but died only three years later. 

See Lives of the Chancellors (1908), by J B. Atlay, who has had the 
advantage of access to an unpublished autobiography of Lord 
Chelmsford's. | 

CHELMSFORD, a market town and municipal borough, and 
the county town of Essex, England, in the Chelmsford parlia- 
mentary division, 30 m, E.N.E. from London by the Great | 
Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 12,580. It is situated in the 
valley of the Chelmer, at the confluence of the Cann, and has 
communication by the river with Maldon and the Blackwater 
estuary it m. east. Besides the parish church of St Mary, a 
graceful Perpendicular edifice, largely rebuilt, the town has 
a grammar school founded by Edward VL, an endowed charity 
school and a museum. It is the seat of the county assizes and 
quarter sessions, and has a handsome shire hall ; the county gaol 


is near the town. Its com and cattle markets are among the 
largest in the county ; for the first a fine exchange is provided. 
In the centre of the square in which the corn exchange is situated 
stands a bronze statue of Lord Chief- Justice Tindal (1776-1846), 
a native of the parish. There are agricultural implement and 
iron foundries, large electric light and engineering works^ 
breweries, tanneries, maltings and extensive corn mills. There 
is a race-course 2 m. south of the town. The borough is under 
a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 2308 acres. 

A place of settlement since Palaeolithic times, Chelmsford 
{Chiltnersford, Chelmeresford, Chelmesford) owed its importance 
to its position on the road from London to Colchester. It con- 
sisted of two manors : that of Moulsham, which remained in the 
possession of Westminster Abbey from Saxon times till the reign 
of Henry VIII., when it was granted to Thomas Mildmay ; and 
that of Bishop’s Hall, which was held by the bishops of London 
from the reign of Edward the Confessor to 1 545, when it passed 
to the crown and was granted to Thomas Mildmay in 1563. The 
medieval history of Chelmsford centred round the manor of 
Bishop’s Hall. Early in the 12th century Bishop Maurice built 
the bridge over the Chelmer which brought the road from London 
directly through the town, thus making it an important stopping- 
place. The town was not incorporated until 1888. In 1225 
Chelmsford was made the centre for the collection of fifteenths 
from the county of E.ssex, and in 1227 it became the regular seat 
of assizes and quarter-sessions. Edward 1 . confirmed Bishop 
Richard de Gravesend in his rights of frank pledge in Chelmsford 
in 1290, and in 1395 Richard IL granted the return of writs to 
Bishop Robert de Braybroke. In 1377 writs were issued for the 
return of representatives from Chelmsford to parliament, but 
no return of members has been found. In 1199 the bishop 
obtained the grant of a weekly market at the yearly rent of oni' 
palfrey, and in 1201 that of an annual fair, now discontinued, 
for four days from the feast of St Philip and St James. 

CHELSEA, a western metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded E. by the city of Westminster, N.W. by 
Kensington, S.W. by Fulham, and S. by the river Thames. 
Pop. (1901) 73,842. Its chief thoroughfare is Sloane Street, 
containing handsome houses and good shops, running south from 
Knightsbndge to Sloane Square. Hence King’s Road leads 
west, a wholly commercial highway, named in honour of Charles 
IL, and recalling the king’s private road from St James’s Palace 
to Fulham, which was maintained until the reign of George IV. 
The main roads south communicate with the Victoria or Chelsea, 
Albert and Battersea Bridges over the Thames. The beautiful 
Chelsea embankment, planted with trees and lined with fine 
houses and, in part, with public gardens, stretches between 
Victoria and Battersea bridges. The better residential portion 
of Chelsea is the eastern, near Sloane Street and along the river ; 
the western, extending north to Fulham Road, is mainly a poor 
quarter. 

Chelsea, especially the riverside district, abounds in historical 
associations. At Cealchythe a synod was held in 785. A 
similar name occurs in a Saxon charter of the nth century and 
in Domesday ; in the i6th century it is Chelcith, The later 
termination ey or ea was associated with the insular character of 
the land, and the prefix with a gravel bank {ceosol ; cf. Chesil 
Bank, Dorsetshire) thrown up by the river] but the early 
suffix hythe is common in the meaning of a haven. The manor 
was originally in the possession of Westminster Abbey, but its 
history is fragmentary until Tudor times. It then came into 
the hands of Henry VIIL, passed from him to his wife Catharine 
Parr, and thereafter had a succession of owners, among whom 
were the Howards, to whom it was granted by Queen Elizabeth, 
and the Cheynes, from whom it was purchased in 1712 by Sir 
Hans Sloane, after which it passed to the Cadogans. The 
memorials which crowd the picturesque church and churchyard 
of St Luke near the river, commonly known as the Old Church, 
to a great extent epitomize the history of Chelsea. Such are 
those of Sir Thomas More (d. 153s); Lord Bray, lord of the 
manor (1539), his father and son; Lady Jane Guyldeford, 
duchess of Northumberland, who died at her maner of Chelse ” 
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in I5SS ; Lord and Lady Dacre (i:S94-xS9S) ; Sii" John Lawrence 
(1638) ; Lady Jane Cheyne (1698) ; Runcis Thomas, director 
of the china porcelain mannfactory, Lawrence Street, Chelsea 
(1770); Sir Hans Sloane (1753); Thomas Shadwell, poet 
laureate (1692) ; Woodfall the printer of Junius (1844), 
many others. More’s tomb is dated 1532, as he set it up himself, 
though it is doubtful whether he lies beneath it. His house was 
rear the present Beaufort Street. In the 18th and 19th centuries 
Chelsea, especially the parts about the embankment and Cheyne 
Walk, was the home of many eminent men, particularly of 
writers and artists, with whom this pleasant quarter has long 
been in favour. Thus in the earlier part of the penod named, 
Atterbury and Swift lived in Church Lane, Steele and Smollett 
in Monmouth House. Later, the names of Turner, Rossetti, 
Whistler, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle (whose house in Cheyne Row 
is preserved as a public memorial). Count D’Orsay, and Isambard 
Brunei, are intimately connected with Chelsea. At Lindsey 
House Count Zinzendorf established a Moravian Society {c, 1750). 
Sir Robert Walpole’s residence was extant till 1810 ; and till 1824 
the bishops of Winchester had a palace m Cheyne Walk. Queen’s 
House, the home of D. G. Rossetti (when it was called Tudor 
House), is believed to take name from Catharine of Braganza. 

Chelsea was noted at different periods for two famous places 
of entertainment, Ranelagh {q.v.) in the second half of the i8th 
century, and Cremome Gardens {q.v.) in the middle of the 19th. 
Don Saltero’s museum, which formed the attraction of a popular 
coffee-house, was formed of curiosities from Sir Hans Sloane’s 
famous collections. It was Sloane who gave to the Apothecaries’ 
Company the ground which they had leased in 1673 
Physick Garden, which is still extant, but ceased in 1902 to be 
maintained by the Company. At Chelsea Sir John Danvers 
(d. 1655) introduced the Italian style of gardening which was 
so greatly admired by Bacon and soon after became prevalent 
in England. Chelsea was formerly famous for a manufacture 
of buns ; the original Chelsea bun-house, claiming royal patron- 
age, stood until 1839, and one of its successors until 1888. The 
porcelain works existed for some 25 years before 1769, when 
they were sold and removed to Derby. Examples of the original 
Chelsea ware (see Ceramics) are of great value. 

Of buildings and institutions the most notable is Chelsea 
Royal Hospital for invalid soldiers, initiated by Charles II. 
(according to tradition on the suggestion of Nell Gwynne), and 
opened in 1694. The hospital itself accommodates upwards of 
500 men, but a system of out-pensioning was found necessary 
from the outset, and now relieves large numbers throughout 
the empire. The picturesque building by Wren stands in exten- 
sive grounds, which include the former Ranelagh Gardens. A 
theological college (King James’s) formerly occupied the site; 
it was founded in 1610 and was intended to be of great size, but 
the scheme was unsuccessful, and only a small part of the build- 
ings was erected. In the vicinity are the Chelsea Barracks 
(not actually in the borough). The Royal Military Asylum for 
boys, commonly called the Duke of York’s school, founded in 
1801 by Frederick, duke of York, for the education of children 
connected with the army, was removed in 1909 to new quarters 
at Dover. Other institutions are the Whitelands training 
college for school-mistresses, in which Ruskin took deep interest ; 
the St Mark’s college for school-masters ; the Victoria and the 
Cheyne hospitals for children, a cancer hospital, the South- 
western polytechnic, and a public library containing an excellent 
collection relative to local history. 

The parliamentary borough of Chelsea returns one member, 
and includes, as a detached portion, Kensal Town, north of 
Kensington. The borough council consists of a mayor, 6 aider- 
men and 36 councillors. Area, 659*6 acres. 

CHELSEA, a city of Suffolk county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
a suburb of Boston. Pop. (1890) 27,909 ; (1900) 34,072, of 
whom 11,203 were foreign-born; (1910, census) 32,452. It 
is situated on a peninsula between the Mystic and Chelsea 
rivers^and Charlestown and East Boston, and is connected with 
East Boston and Charlestown by bridges. It is served by the 
Boston & Maine and (for freight) by the Boston & Albany 
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railways. The United States maintains here naval and marine 
hospitals, and the state a soldiers’ home. Chelsea’s interests 
are primarily industrial. The value of the city’s factory products 
in 1905 was $13,879,159, the principal items being rubber and 
elastic goods ($3,635,211) and boots and shoes ($2,044,250) 
The manufacture of stoves, and of mucilage and paste are 
important industries. Flexible tubing for electric wires (first 
made at Chelsea 1889) and art tiles are important products. 
The first settlement was established in 1624 by Samuel Maverick 
(c, i6o2-r. 1670), the first settler (about 1629) of Noddle’s 
Island (or East Boston), and one of the first slave-holders in 
Massachusetts ; a loyalist and Churchman, m 1664 he was 
appointed with three others by Charles 11. on an important 
commission sent to Massachusetts and the other New England 
colonies (see Nicolls, Richard), and spent the last years of 
his life in New York, Until 1739, under the name of Winnisim- 
met, Chelsea formed a part of Boston, but in that year it was 
made a township; it became a city in 1857. In May 1775 a 
British schooner in the Mystic defended by a force of marines 
was taken by colonial militia under General John Stark and 
Israel Putnam, — one of the first conflicts of the War of Inde- 
pendence. A terrible fire swept the central part of the city on 
the i2th of April 1908. 

See Mellen Chamberlain (and others), History of Chelsea (2 vols., 
Boston, 1908), published by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

CHELTENHAM, a municipal and parliamentary borough of 
Gloucestershire, England, 109 m. W. by N. of London by the 
Great Western railway ; served also by the west and north 
line of the Midland railway. Pop. (1901} 49,439. The town is 
well situated in the valley of the Chelt, a small tributary of the 
Severn, under the high line of the Cotteswold Hills to the east, 
and is in high repute as a health resort. Mineral springs were 
accidentally discovered in 1716. The Montpellier and Pittville 
Springs supply handsome pump rooms standing m public 
gardens, and are the property of the cor^ioration. The Mont- 
pellier waters are sulphated, and are valuable for their diuretic 
effect, and as a stimulant to the liver and alimentary canal. The 
alkaline-saline waters of Pittville are efficacious against diseases 
resulting from excess of uric acid. The parish church of St Maiy^ 
dates from the 14th century, but is almost completely modern- 
ized. The town, moreover, is wholly modern m appearance. 
Assembly rooms opened in 1815 by the duke of Wellington were 
removed in 1901. A new town hall, including a central spa and 
assembly rooms, was opened in 1903. There are numerous other 
handsome buildings, especially in High Street, and the Prome- 
nade forms a beautiful broad thoroughfare, lined with trees. 
The town is famous as an educational centre. Cheltenham 
College (1842) provides education for boys in three departments, 
classical, military and commercial ; and includes a preparatory 
school. The Ladies’ College (1854), long conducted by Miss 
Beale {q>v,), is one of the most successful in England. Ihe 
Normal Training College was founded in 1846 for the training 
of teachers, male and female, in national and parochial schools, 
A free grammar school was founded in 1568 by Richard Pate, 
recorder of Gloucester. The art gallery and museum may be 
mentioned also. The parliamentary borough returns one 
member. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen 
and 18 councillors. Area, 4726 acres. The urban district of 
Charlton Kings (pop. 3806) forms a south-eastern suburb of 
Cheltenham. 

The site of a British village and burying-ground, Cheltenham 
{Celtanhamme, Chtliham, Chelteham) was a village with a church 
in 803. The manor belonged to the crown ; it was granted to 
Henry de Bohun, earl of Hereford, late in the 12th century, but 
in 1199 was exchanged for other lands with the king. It was 
granted to William de Longespte, earl of Salisbury, in 1219, but 
resumed on his death and granted in dower to Eleanor of Pro- 
vence in 1243. In 1252 the abbey of Fecamp purchased the 
manor, and it afterwards belonged to the priory of Cormeille, 
but was confiscated in 1415 as the possession of an alien t>riory, 
and was granted in 1461 to the abbey of Lyon, by which it was 
held until, once more returning to the crown at the Dissolution, 
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p^r/mment&fy borough in Henry Ille in 1230 had granted? 
to the men of Cheltenham a market on each Tliiursday»,andia fair 
on the vigtt, feast and morrow of St Tamea Aithtmgh Camden 
mentions a considerable trade in xxi^,, the spinning of wool^ 
yam was the only industry in 1779. After the discoveiy of 
springs m 1716, and the erection of a pump-room in 1738, Cheltaa- 
ham rapidly became fashionable, the visit of George IIL and the 
royal princesses in 1788 ensuring its popularity. 

See S. Moreau, A Taur (0 CMtenham Spa (Bath, 1738). 

€EBL¥ABili8K» a town of Russia, in the Orenbuig ^vem- 
raent, at the east foot of the Urals, is the head of the Siberian 
railway, 634 m. by rail E.N.E. of Samara and 154 m. by rail 
SiSiE. of Ekaterinbuig. Pop. (1900) 25,505. It has tanneries 
and distilleries, and is the centre of the trade in com and pro- 
duce of cattle for tlie Ural iron- works. The town was founded 
in 1658. 

GHBJLYS (Gr. tortoise; Lat. tesiudo), the conamon lyre 

of the ancient Greeks, which had a convex back of tortoise- 
shell or of wood shaped like the shell. The word rhsfys was used 
in allusion to the oldest lyre of the Greeks which was said to 
have been invented by Hermes, According to tradition he was 
attracted by sounds of music while walking on the banks of the 
Nile, and found they proceeded from the shell of a tortoise across 
which were stretched tendons which the wind had set in vibration 
{Momerk Hymn to HertneSi 47-51). The word has been applied 
arbitrarily since classic times to various stringed instruments, 
some bowed and some twanged, probably owing to the back 
l>eing much vaulted. Kircher {MusurgiUy i. 486) applied the 
name of ekdys to a kind of viol with eight strings. Numerous 
representations of the chdys lyre or isstudo occur on the Greek 
vases, in which the actual tortoiseshell is depicted ; a good illus- 
tration is given in Le Anttchiid dt Ercolano (vol. i. pi. 43). Pro- 
pertius (iv. 6) calls the instrument the lyra testudmea, Scaliger 
(on Manilius, Astrotwtntcony Proleg 420) was probably the first 
writer to draw attention to the difference between chelys and 
citkara {q.v,\ (K, S.) 

CHEMICAL ACTION, the term given to any process in which 
change in chemical composition occurs. Such processes may be 
set up by the application of some form of energy (heat, light, 
electricity, &c.) to a substance, or liy the mixing of two or more 
substances together. If two or more substances be mixed one of 
three ihmgs may occur. First, the particles may be mechatm- 
cally intermingled, the degree of association being dependent 
upon the fineness of the particles, &c. Secondly, the su^tances 
may intermolecularly penetrate, as in the case of gas-mixtures 
and solutions. Or thirdly they may react chemically. The 
question whether, in any given case, we have to deal with a 
physical mixture or a chemical compound is often decided by 
the occurrence of very striking phenomena. To take a simple 
example : — oxygen and hydrogen are two gases which may be 
mixed in all proportions at ordinary temperatures, and it is easy 
to show that the properties of the products are simply those of 
mixtures of the two free gases. If, however, an electric spark 
be passed through the mixtures, powerful chemical union ensues, 
with its concomitants, great evolution of heat and consequent 
rise of temperature, and a compound, water, is formed which 
presents physical and chemical properties entirely different from 
those of its constituents. 

In general, powerful chemical forces give rise to the evolution 
of large quantities of heat, and the properties of the resulting sub- 
stance differ vastly more from those of its components than is the 
case with simple mixtures. This constitutes a valuable criterion 
as to whether mere mixture is involved m the one hand, or strong 
chemical union on the other. When, however, the chemkiu 
forces are weak and the reaction, being incomplete, leads to a 
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of testing whether gases or solutes in dilute solution mict one 
with another and of determining the equilibrium state which is 
at4;ained. For if one solute react with another on adding the 
latter to its soluti n then correspondinir to the decrease of its 
concentration there must also Le a decrease of vapour pressure, 
and of solubility in other solvents; further, in the case of a 
mixture of giases, the concentratioUi of each single constituent 
follows from its solubility in some suitable solvent. We thus 
obtain the answer to the question : whether the concentratioii 
of a certain constituent has decreased during mixing, t.e. whether 
it has reacted chemically. 

When a compound can be obtained in a pure state, analysis 
affords us an important criterion of its chemical nature, for 
unlike mixtures, the compositions of which are always variable 
within wider or narrower limits, chemical compounds present 
definite and characteristic mass-relations, which find full expres- 
sion in the atomic theory propounded by Dalton (see Atom). 
According to this theory a mixture is the result of the mutual 
interpenetration of the molecules of substances, which remain 
unchanged as such, whilst chemical union involves changes more 
deeply seated, inasmuch as new molecular species appear. 
These new substances, if well-defined chemical compounds, have 
a perfectly definite composition and contain a definite, generally 
small, number of elementary atoms, and therefore the law of 
constant proportions follows at once, and the fact that only an 
integral number of atoms of any element may enter into the 
composition of any molecule determines tlie law of multiple 
proportions. 

These considerations bring us face to face with the task of 
more closely investigating the nature of chemical 
forces, in other words, of answering the question : 
what forces guide the atoms in the formation of a new /an;##, 
molecular species ? This problem is still far from 
being completely answered, so that a few general remarks must 
suffice here. 

It IS remarkable that among the most stable chemical com- 
pounds, we find combinations of atoms of one and the some 
element. Thus, the stability of the di-atomic molecule Nj is 
so great, that no trace of dissociation has yet been proved even 
at the highest temperatures, and txs the constituent atoms of the 
molecule Ng must be regarded as absolutely identical, it is clear 
that polar forces cannot be the cause of all chemical action. 

On the other hand, especially powerful affinities are also 
at work when so-called electro-positive and electro-negative 
elements react. The forces which here come into play appear to 
be considerably greater than those just mentioned ; for instance, 
potassium fluoride is perh^ips the most stable of all known 
compounds. 

It is also to be noticed that the cotnbinations of the electro- 
n^ative elements (metalloids) with one another exhibit a 
metalloid character, and also we find, in the mutual contbinations 
of metals, all the characteristics of the metallic state ; but in 
the formation of a saU from a metal and a metalloid we have an 
entirely new substesce, quite diflerent from its components ; 
and at the same timej the product is seen to be an d®ctrolytc, ^ 
i,e, to have the power of splitting up into a positively and a 
negatively chargeSd constituent when dissolved in some solvent. 
These considerations lead to the conviction that forces of a. 

“ polar ** origin jriay an important part here, and indeed we may 
make the general surmise that in the act of chemkal ooiid}marion 
forces of l^h a iton^polar and polar nature play a part,^aiid that 
the latter are m all probahiiity identical with the electric forces. 

It now remains to be asked-— what are the laws whidi govern 
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discovered by Guidfee^ and W^e in 1867, which we will now 
develop from a kiiietiic standpoint* 

Kimiic Bmts of the Lm 0/ Ch$miiCid Mass^adiofu — We will 
assume that the molecuiar species Aj, A^, * . * A'j, A'g, . . . 
ai^e present in a homogeneous system, where they can react on 
eacii other only according to the scheme 

A-i'4‘ A-2 ‘4’ • • • -A j 4^ 4* • • • » 

this is a special case of the general equation 

' ♦ljAj4-tt2A2 4- . . . ^ «''iA'i + «'2^^2+ • • • • 

in, which only one molecule of each substance takes part m the 
reaction. The reacting substances may be either gaseous or 
form a liquid mixture^ or be dissolved in some selected solvent ; 
but in each case we may state the following considerations 
regarding the course of the reaction. For a transformation to 
take place from left to right in the sense of the reaction equation, 
all the molecules Ag, . . , must clearly collide at one point ; 
otherwise no reaction is possible, since we shall not consider 
side-reactions. wSuch a collision need not of course bring about 
that transposition of the atoms of the single molecules which 
constitutes the above reaction. Much rather must it be of such 
a kind as is favourable to that loosening of the bonds that bind 
tine atoms in the separate molecules, which must precede this 
transposition, Of a large number of such collisions, therefore, 
only a certain smaller number will involve a transposition from 
left to right in the sense of the equation. But this number wiU 
be the same under the same external conditions, and the greater 
the more numerous the collisions ; in fact a direct ratio must 
exist between the two. Bearing in mind now, that the number 
of collisions must be proportional to each of the concentrations 
of the bodies Aj, Ag, . . ., and therefore, on tlie whole, to the 
product of all these concentrations, we amve at the conclusion 
that the velocity v of the transposition from left to right in the 
sense of the reaction equation is v — . . ., in which 

. . . represent the spatial concentrations, ue, the number of 
gram-molecules of the substances A^, Ag, . . . present in one 
litre, and ft is, at a given temperature, a constant which may be 
called the velocity^coefficient. 

Exactly the same consideration applies to the molecules 
A\, A'2 . . . Here the velocity of the change from right to 
left in the sense of the reaction-equation increases with the 
number of collisions of all these molecules at one point, and this 
is proportional to the product of all the concentrations. If 
k' denotes the corresponding proportionality-factor, then the 
velocity v' of the change from right to left m the sense of the 
reaction-equation is v*^kc\c\ , . . These spatial concentra- 
tions are often called the active masses ” of the reacting com- 
ponents. Hence the reaction-velocity ki the sense of the reaction- 
equation from left to right,, or the reverse, is proportional to the 
product of the active-masses ” of tlie left-hand or right-hand 
components respectively. 

Neither v nor v' can be separately investigated, and the 
measurements of the course of a reaction always furnish only 
the difference of these two quantities. The reaction- 
actually observed represents the difference 
of tbeJ^ two partial reaction-velocities, whilst the 
amoimt of change observed during any period of time 
is equal to the change in the one direction, minus the change in 
the opposite direction. It must not be assumed, however, that 
op the attainment eff equilibrium all action has ceased, but 
rather that the velocity of cha^e in one direction has become 
oqpal to that in the opposite direction, with the result that no 
furt^r ixital change can be observed, i.e. the system has reached 
equilibrium, for which the relation v - « o must therefore hold, 
or what is the, same thing. 

this, is the fundamental law of chemical statics* 


ay 

The conception that the equilibrium is not to be attributed 
to absolute indifference between the reacting bodies, but that 
these ocmtimie to exert their mutual actions undiminished and 
the opposing changes now balance, is of fundamental significance 
in the interpretation of clianges of matter in general This is 
generally expressed m the form : ike equiUhrmn in this and 
oihtr malogmis mses is mt siaiie but dynamic* This conception 
was a direct result of the kinetic-molecular considerations, and 
was applied with special ^ccess to the development of the kinetic 
theory of gases. Thus with Clausius, we conceive the equilibrium 
of water-vapour with water, not as if neither water vaporized 
nor vapour condensed, but rather as though the two processes 
went on unhindered in the equilibrium state, t.e* during contact 
of saturated vapour with water, in a given time, as many v/ater 
molecules passed through the water surface in one direction as 
in the opposite direction. This view, as applied to chemical 
changes, was first advanced by A. W. Williamson (1^51), and 
further developed by C. M. Guldberg and P. Waage and 
others. 

From the previous considerations it follows that the reaction- 
velocity at every moment, t.e* the velocity with 
which the cheinicU process advances towanls the cttmitmi 
equihbnum state, is given by the equation idaethu* 

V =- — c' -33 . . . - 

this states the fundamental law of chemical kinetics. 

The equilibrium equation is simply a special case of this more 
general one, and results when the total velocity is written 
zero, just as in analytical mechanics the equilibnum conditions 
follow at once by specialization of the general equations of 
motion. 

No difficulty presents itself in the generalization of the previous 
equations for the reaction which proceeds after the scheme 

where • ‘ • denote the numbers of molecules 
of the separate substances which take pari m the reaction, and 
are therefore whole, mostly small, numbers (generally one or 
two, seldom three or more). Here as before, v and v' are to be 
regarded as proportional to the number of collisions at one point 
of all molecules necessary to the respective reaction, but now «j 
molecules of A^ molecules of Aj, &c., must collide for the 
reaction to advance from left to right in the sense of the equation , 
and similarly n\ molecules of A\, n\ molecules of &c., 
must collide for the reaction to proceed in the opposite direction. 
If we consider the path of a single, arbitrarily chosen molecule 
over a certain time, then the number of its collisions with other 
similar molecules will be proportional to the concentration C 
of that kind of molecule to which it belongs. The number of 
encounters between two molecules of the kind in question, diu ing 
the same time, will be in general C times as many, i,€* the number 
of encounters of two of the same molecules is proportional to 
the square of the concentration C ; and generally, the number 
of encounters of n molecules of one kind must be regarded as 
proportional to the fith power of C, t*e, 

Tlie number of colbsions of tq molecules of A,, molecules 
of A., . . . is accordingly proportional to , and the 

reaction-velocity corresponding to it is therefore 

and similarly the opposed reaction-velocity is 

1 a ’ 

the resultant reaction-velocity, being the difference of these 
two partial velocities, is therefore 

... - . . . 

This is the most general expression of the law of chemical mass-* 
action, for the case of homogeneous systems. 

Equating V to zero, we obtain the equation for the equilibrium 
state, viz. 

, 

K is called the equilibrium-cxmstant.'’ 
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it was granted to the family of Dutton. The town is first men- 
tioned in when William de Longespi^e leased the benefit 
of the markets, fairs and hundred of Cheltenham to the men of 
the town for three years ; the lease was renewed by Henry IIL 
in 1226, and again in 12130 for tea yeao. A market town in the 
time of Camden, it was governed by commissioners from the 
i8th ccntiwry to 1876, when it was mcorporated ; it became a 
parliameniaiy borough in 1832. Henry IIL in W30 had granted 
to the men of Cheltenham a market om each Thursday, and a fair 
on the vigil, feast and morrow of St lamesu Although Camden 
mentions a considerable trade in malt,, the spinning of wodiea 
yam was the only industry in 1779. After the discovery of 
spnngs iniyifi, and the erection of a pump-room in 1738, Chelten- 
ham rapidly became faahionahfe, the visit of George IIL and the 
royal princesses in 1788 ensuring its popularity. 

See S. Moreau, A Tour to Cheltenham Spa (Bath, 1738). 

OHBLYABlIiSKt a town of Russia, in the Orenbuig govern- 
ment, at the east foot of the Urals, is the head of the Siberian 
railway, 624 m. by rail E.N.E. of Samara and 154 m. by rail 
S.S.E, of Ekaterinburg. Pop, (1900) 25,505. It has taimeries 
and distilleries, and is tlie centre of the trade in com and pro- 
duce of cattle for tlie Ural iron-works. The town was founded 
in 1658. 

CHBLYS (Gr. tortoise ; I^t. teHudo), the common lyre 
of the ancient Greeks, which hod a convex bade of tortoise- 
shell or of wood shaped like the shell. The word ckdys was used 
in allusion to the oldest lyre of the Greeks which was said to 
have been invented by Hermes. According to tradition he was 
attracted by sounds of music while walking on the banks of the 
Nile, and found they proceeded from the shell of a tortoise across 
which were stretched tendons which the wind had set m vibration 
(Momeru Hymn to Hermes, 47-51). The word has been applied 
arbitrarily since classic times to various stringed instruments, 
some bowed and some twanged, probably owing to the back 
being much vaulted, Kircher {Musurgta, i. 486) applied the 
name of chelvs to a kind of viol with eight strmgs. Numerous 
representations of the chelys lyre or testudo occur on the Greek 
vases, in which the actual tortoiseshell is depicted ; a good illus- 
tration is given in Le Antichiid d% Evcohmo (vol. 1, pi. 43). Pro- 
pertius (iv. 6) calls the instrument the lyta tesiudinea, wScaliger 
(on Manillas, Astranomteon, Proleg 420) was probably the first 
writer to draw attention to tlie difference between chelys and 
aihara (q.v,), (K. S ) 

CHEMICAL ACTION, the term given to any process in which 
change in chemical composition occurs. Such processes may be 
set up by the application of some form of energy (heat, light, 
electriaty, &c.) to a substance, or by the mixing of two or more 
substances together. If two or more substances be mixed one of 
three things may occur. First, the particles may be mechanic 
cally intermingled, the degree of association being dependent 
upon the fineness of the particles, &c. Secondly, the substances 
may intermolecularly penetrate, as in the case of gas-mixtures 
and solutions. Or thirdly they may react chemically. The 
question whether, in any given case, we have to deal with a 
physical mixture or a chemical compound is often decided by 
the occurrence of very striking phenomena. To take a simple 
example : — oxygen and hydrogen are two gases which may be 
mixed in all proportions at ordinary temperatures, and it is easy 
to show that the properties of the products arc simply those of 
mixtures of the two free gases. If, however, an electric spark 
be passed through the mixtures, powerful chemical union ensues, 
with its concomitants, great evolution of heat and consequent 
rise of temperature, and a compound, water, is formed which 
presents physical and chemical properties entirely different from 
those of its constituents. 

In general, powerful chemical forces give rise to the evolution 
of large quantities of heat, and the properties of the resulting sub- 
stance differ vastly more from those of its components than is the 
case with simple iili{||^res. This constitutes a valuable criterion 
as to whether mere ipxture is involved on the one hand, or strong 
chemical union on the other. When, however, the chemical 
forces are weak and the reaction, being incomplete, leads to a 


state of chemical equilibnum, in which all the reacting substances 
are fUBSent side by side, this criterion vanishes. For example, the 
question whether a salt combiiies with water moleaiks when 
dissolved m water cannot be said even yet to be fully settl^ 
and, although there can be no doubt that solution is, in many 
cases, attended by chemical processes, still we possess as yet no 
means of deciding, with certainty, how many molecules of 
water have bound themselves to a single mdecuk of the dissolved 
substance (mter). On the other hand, we possess exact methods 
of testing whether gases or solutes in dilute solution react one 
with another and of determining the equilibrium state which is 
attained. For if one solute react with another on adding the 
latter to its aoluii n then correspondini; to the decrease of its 
concentration there must also ht a decrease of vapour pressure, 
and of solubility m other solvents ; further, in the case of w 
mixture of g^es, the concentration of each single constituent 
follows from its solubility m some suitable solvent. thus 
obtain the answer to the question : whether the concentratioA 
of a certain constituent has decreased during mixing, t.^. whether 
It has reacted chemically. 

When a compound can be obtained in a pure state, analysis 
affords us an important criterion of its chemical nature, for 
unlike mixtures, tlie com|X)&itions of which are always variable 
within wider or narrower limits, chemical compounds present 
definite and characteristic mass-relations, which find full expres- 
sion in the atomic theory propounded by Dalton (see Atom). 
According to this theory a mixture is the result of the mutual 
interpenetration of the molecules of substances, which remain 
unchanged as such, whilst chemical union involves changes more 
deeply seated, inasmuch as new molecular species app>ear. 
These new substances, if well-defined chemical compounds, have 
a perfectly definite composition and contain a definite, generally 
sr^l, number of elementary atoms, and therefore the law of 
constant proportions follows at once, and the fact that only an 
integral number of atoms of any element may enter into the 
composition of any molecule determines the law of multiple 
proportions. 

These considerations bring us face to face with the task of 
more closely investigating the nature of chemical 
forces, in other words, of answering the question : ^nemTca! 
what forces guide the atoms m the formation of a new /orc0«. 
molecular species ? This problem is still far from 
being completely answered, so that a few general remarks must 
suffice here. 

It IS remarkable that among the most stable chemical com- 
pounds, we find combinations of atoms of one and the same 
element. Thus, the stability of the di-atomic molecule Ng is 
so great, that no trace of dissociation has yet been proved even 
at the highest temperatures, and as the constituent atoms of the 
molecule must be regarded as absolutely identical, it is clear 
that polar forces cannot be the cause of all chemical action. 
On the other hand, especially powerful affinities are also 
at work when so-called electro-positive and electro-negative 
elements react. The forces which here come into play appear to 
be considerably greater than those just mentioned ; for instance, 
potassium fluoride is perhaps the most stable of all known 
compounds. 

It is also to be noticed that the combinations of the electro- 
n^ativc elements (metalloids) with one another exhibit a 
metalloid character, and also we find, in the mutual combinations 
of metals, all the characteristics of the metallic state ; but in 
the formation of a sdt from a metal and a metalloid we have an 
entiiBly new substance, quite different from its coinpoiienls ; 
and at the same time, product is seen to be an 
i.e, to have the power of splitting up into a positively and a 
negatively charged constituent when dissolved in some solvent. 
These considerations lead to the conviction that forces of a 
“ polar origin play an important part here, and indeed we may 
make the generid surmise that in the act of chemical (xinibhmtion 
forces of toth a iton^polar and polar nature play « part, and that 
the latter are in fdl probability identical with the dectrio forces* 

It now remains to be asked — ^what are the laws which govern 
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the action of forces ? Thin qiuestion is of fundamental 
mportanoiy. since it Ic^ directly to those laws which regulate 
the chemical process. Besides the already mentioned fuadar 
mental law of chemical combinaition^ th^ of constant and 
mnltiple proportions!, there is the law of cheimcal mass^tion! 
discovered by Gtildbeig and Waage in 1867, which we will now 
develop from a kinetic standpoint. 

Kimiie Bmis of the Law of Chemml Mms^aetion , — We will 
assume that the molecular species An . . . A'l^ • * • 
are present in a homogeneous system, where they can react on 
each other only according to the scheme 

Aj.4’A24' , . . A',4A'^,4 .... 

this is a special case of the general equation 

' «,Ai-fWjA2+ . . . w'jA'| + m'5,A'j+ . . , 

in whicli only one molecule of each substance tokes part in the 
reaction. The reacting substances may be either gaseous or 
form a liquid mixture^ or be dissolved in some selected solvent ; 
but in each case we may state the following considerations 
regarding the course of the reaction. For a transformation to 
take place from left to right in the sense of the reaction equation, 
all the molecules Ag, . . . must clearly collide at one point ; 
otherwise no reaction is possible, since wc shall not consider 
side-reactions. Such a cxjUision need not of course bring about 
that transposition of the atoms of the single molecules which 
constitutes the above reaction. Much rather must it be of such 
a kind as is favourable to that loosening of the bonds that bind 
tlie atoms in the separate molecules, which must precede this 
transposition. Of a large number of such collisions, therefore, 
only a certain smaller number will involve a transposition from 
left to right in the sense of the equation. But this number will 
be the same under the same external conditions, and the greater 
the more numerous the collisions ; in fact a direct ratio must 
exist between the two. Bearing in mind now, that the number 
of collisions must be proportional to each of the concentrations 
of the bodies Aj, Ao, . . and therefore, on the whole, to the 
product of all these concentrations, we arrive at tlie conclusion 
that the velocity v of the transposition from left to right in the 
sense of the reaction equation is in which Cj, 

, , . represent the spatial concentrations, i.e, the number of 
gfam-molccules of the substances A^, Ag, . . . present in one 
litre, and k is, at a given temperature, a constant which may be 
called the velocity-coefficient. 

Exactly the same consideration applies to the molecules 
A\, . . . Here the velocity of the change from right to 

left in the sense of the reaction-equation increases with the 
number of collisions of all these molecules at one point, and this 
is proportional to the product of all the concentrations. If 
U denotes the corresponding proportionality-factor, then the 
velocity v' of the change from right to left m the sense of the 
reaction-equation is v'^kU\c\ . . . These spatial concentra- 
tions are often called the “ active masses ” of the reacting com- 
ponents. Hence the reaction-velocity in the sense of the reaction- 
equation from left to right,, or the reverse, is proportional to the 
product of the active-masses ’’ of die left-hand or right-hand 
components respectively. 

Neither v nor can be separately investigated, and the 
measurements of the course of a reaction always furnish only 
the difference of these two quantities. The reaction- 
msmirni actually observed represents the difference 

9iMtic$. of these two partial reaction-velocities, whilst the 
amoijmt of change observed during any period of time 
h equal tso the change in the one direction, minus the change in 
the opposite direction. It must not be assumed, however, that 
on the attainment of equilibrium all action bias ceased, but 
rather that the velocity m cha^e iii one direction has become 
eqpel to that in the opposite direction, with the result that no 
furt^r total change can be observed, uel the system has reached 
equilibrium, fqr which the relation v - v' o must therefore bok^ 
or what is the same thing 

this, is the iuadamonta! kw of chemical statics^ 
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The conception that the equilibrium is not to lie attributed 
to absolute indifference between the reacting bodies, but that 
these continue to exert their mutual actions undiminished and 
the oi^osing changes now balance, is of fundamental significance 
in the interpretation of changes of matter m general. This is 
generally expressed in the form: ike equiUbnum tn this and 
other eases ts mt siatk but dymmtc. This conception 

was a direct result of the kinetic-molecular considerationB, and 
was applied with special success to the d.*velopment of the kinetic 
theory of gases. Thus with Clausius, we conceive the equilibrium 
of water-vapour with water, not as if neither water vaporized 
nor vapour condensed, but rather as though the two processes 
went on unhindered in the equilibrium state, t.e. during contact 
of saturated vapour with water, in a given time, as many water 
molecules passed through the water surface in one direction as 
in the opposite direction. This view, as applied to chemical 
changes, was first advanced by A. W. Williamson (1851), and 
further developed by C. M. Guldberg and P. Waage and 
others. 

From the previous considerations it follows that the reaction- 
velocity at every moment, t.e. the velocity with 
which the chemical process advances towards the chttmi€»i 
equihbrmm state, is given by the equation kta^ths. 

this states the fundamental law of chemical kinetics. 

The equilibrium equation is simply a special case of this more 
general one, and results when the total velocity is written 
zero, just as in analytical mechanics the equilibrium conditions 
follow at once by specialization of the general equations of 
motion. 

No difficulty presents itself in the generalization of the previou.s 
equations for the reaction which proceeds after the scheme 

wheren,,«2, • • * • • denote the numbers of molecules 

of the separate substances which take pari in the reaction, and 
are therefore whole, mostly small, numbers (generally one or 
two, seldom three or more). Here as before, v and v' are to be 
regarded as proportional to the number of collisions at one point 
of all molecules necessary to the respective reaction, but now Wj 
molecules of A^, Wg molecules of Ag, &c., must collide for the 
reaction to advance from left to right in the sense of the equation , 
and similarly n\ molecules of A'^, n\ molecules of A'g, &c., 
must collide for the reaction to proceed m the opposite direction. 
If we consider the path of a single, arbitrarily chosen molecule 
over a certain time, then the number of its collisions with other 
similar molecules will be proportional to the concentration C 
of that kind of molecule to which it belongs. The number of 
encounters l^etween two molecules of the kind in question, during 
the same time, will be m general C times as many, t.e, the number 
of encounters of two of the same molecules is proportional to 
the square of the concentration C ; and generally, the number 
of encounters of n molecules of one kind must be regarded as 
proportional to tlie «th power of C, t.e. C". 

Hie number of collisions of Wj molecules of A,, molecules 
of Aj ... is accordingly proportional to , and the 

reactitm-velocity corresponding to it is therefore 

and similarly the opposed reaction -velocity is 

the resultant reaction-velocity, being the difference of these 
two partial velocities, is therefore 

. . . 

This is the most general expression of the kw of chemical mass- 
action, for the case of homogeneous systems. 

Equating V to zero, we obtain the equation for the equilibrium 
state, viz. 

cj^ . . . . . . =*/a'Wk , 

K is called the “ equilibrium-constant.’' 
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These formulae hold for gases and for dilute solutions, but 
assume the system to be homogeneous, to be either a homo- 
Umitm- gos-mixture 01 a homogeneous dilute solution. 

tionM mod The case in which other states of matter share in the 
mppucm* equilibrium permits of simple treatment when the 
*tbi!imw» substances in question may be regarded as pure, and 
^ * consequently as possessing definite vapour-pressures 
or solubilities at a given temperature. In this case the molecular 
species in question, which is, at the same time, present in excess 
and is hence usually called a Bodenkorpef, must possess a constant 
concentration in the gas-space or solution. But since the left- 
hand side of the last equation contains only variable quantities, 
it is simplest and most convenient to absorb these constant 
concentrations into the equilibrium-constant ; whence we have 
the rule : leave the molecular species present as Bodenkorper 
out of account, when determining the concentration-product. 
Guldberg and Waage expressed this in the form “ the active 
mass of a solid substance is constant.^' The same is true of 
liquids when these participate in the pure state in the equilibrium, 
and possess therefore a definite vapour-pressure or solubility. 
When, finally, we are not dealing with a dilute solution but with 
any kind of mixture whatever, it is simplest to apply the law 
of mass-action to the gaseous mixture in equilibrium with this. 
The composition of the liquid mixture is then determinable 
when the vapour -pressures of the separate components arc 
known. This, however, is not often the case ; but in principle 
this consideration is important, since it involves the possibility 
of extending the law of chemical mass-action from ideal gas- 
mixtures and dilute solutions, for which it primarily holds, to 
any other system whatever. 

'rhe more recent development of theoretical chemistry, as 
well as the detailed study of many chemical processes which 
have found technical application, leads more and more con- 
vincingly to the recognition that in the law of chemical mass- 
action we have a law of as fundamental significance as the law 
of constant and multiple proportions. It is therefore not without 
interest to briefly touch upon the development of the doctrine 
of chemical affinity. 

Htstoncal Development of the Law of Mass-action . — The theory 
developed by Torbern Olof Bergman in 1775 must be regarded 
as the first attempt of importance to account for the mode of 
action of chemical forces. The essential principle of this may 
be stated as follows : — The magnitude of chemical affinity may 
be expressed by a definite number ; if the affinity of the sub- 
stance A IS greater for the substance B than for the substance 
C, then the latter (C) will be completely expelled by B from its 
compound with A, in the sense of the equation A -C B « A-B + C. 
This theory fails, however, to take account of the influence of 
the relative masses of the reacting substances, and had to be 
abandoned as soon as such an influence was noticed. An 
attempt to consider this factor was made by Claude Louis 
Berthollct (1801), who introduced the conception of chemical 
equilibrium. The views of this French chemist may be summed 
up in the following sentence : — Different substances have differ- 
ent affinities for each other, which only come into play on im- j 
mediate contact. The condition of equilibrium depends not only j 
upon the chemical affinity, but also essentially upon the relative j 
masses of the reacting substances. 

Plssentially, Berthollet’s idea is to-day the guiding principle 
of the doctrine of affinity. This is especially true of our con- 
ceptions of many reactions which, in the sense of Beigman's idea, 
proceed to completion, t.e. until the reacting substances are all 
used up ; but only for this reason, viz. that one or more of the 
products of the reaction is removed from the reaction mixture 
(either by crystallization, evaporation or some other process), 
and hence the reverse reaction becomes impossible. Following 
Berthollet's idea, two Norwegian investigators, C. M. Guldberg 
and Peter Waage, succeeded in formulating the influence of the 
reacting masses in |L«impIe law — the law of chemical mass-action 
already defined. Tile results of their theoretical and experi- 
mental studies were pulilished at Christiania in 1867 (tiudes $ur 
ies affimtis chimtques ) ; this work marks a new epoch in the 


history of chemistiy. Even before this, formulae to describe the 
progress of certain chemical reactions, which must be regarded 
as applications of the law of mass-action, had been put forward 
by Ludwig Wilhelmy (i8<;o), and by A. G. Vemon-Harcourt 
and William Esson (1856), but the service of Guldberg and 
Waage in having grasped the law in its full significance and 
logically applied it in all directions, remains of course un- 
diminished. Their treatise remained quite unknown; and so 
it happened that John Hewitt Jellett (1873), J, H. van^t Hoff 
(1877^ and others independently developed the same law. 
The thermodynamic basis of the law of mass-action is primarily 
due to Horstmann, J. Willard Gibbs and van^t Hoff. 

Applications . — Let us consider, as an example of the appli- 
cation of the law of mass-action, the case of the dissociation of 
water-vapour, which takes place at high temperatures in the 
sense of the equation SHjO « 2H2 Og. Representing the con- 
centrations of the corresponding molecular species by [HJ, 
the expression [©^^/[HgO]'' must be constant at any given 
temperature. This shows that the dissociation is set back by 
increasing the pressure ; for if the concentrations of all three 
kinds of molecules be increased by strong compression, say to 
ten times the former amounts, then the numerator is increased 
one thousand, the denominator only one hundred times. Hence 
if the original equilibrium-constant is to hold, the dissociation 
must go back, and, what is more, by an exactly determinable 
amount. At 2000° C. water- vapour is only dissociated to the 
extent of a few per cent ; therefore, even when only a small 
excess of oxygen or hydrogen be present, the numerator in the 
foregoing expression is much increased, and it is obvious that in 
order to restore the equilibrium state, the concentration of the 
other component, hydrogen or oxygen as the case may be, must 
diminish. In the case of slightly dissociated substances, there- 
fore, even a relatively small excess of one component is sufficient 
to set back the dissociation substantially. 

Chemical Kinetics . — It has been already mentioned that the 
law of chemical mass-action not only defines the conditions for 
.chemical equilibrium, but contains at the same time the prin- 
ciples of chemical kinetics. The previous considerations show 
indeed that the actual progress of the reaction is determined by 
the difference of the reaction- velocities in the one and the other 
(opposed) direction, in the sense of the corresponding reaction- 
equation. Since the reaction-velocity is given by the amount of 
chemical change in a small interval of time, the law of chemical 
mass -action supplies a differential equation, which, when in- 
tegrated, provides formulae which, as numerous experiments 
have shown, very happily summarize the course of the reaction. 
For the simplest case, in which a single species of molecule under- 
goes almost complete decomposition, so that the reaction- 
velocity in the reverse direction may be neglected, we have the 
simple equation 

dxldt=^k(a- x), 

and if « « o when / *= o we have by integration 
A=:H log{a/(a--x)}. 

We will now apply these conclusions to the theoiy of the 
ignition of an explosive gas-mixture, and in particular to the 
combustion of “ knallgas (a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen) to water-vapour. At ordinary tempera- expio- 
tures knallgas undergoes practically no change, and •iwco®- 
it might be supposed that the two gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, have no affinity for each other. This conclusion, 
however, is shown to be incorrect by the observation that it is 
only necessary to add some suitable catalyst such as platinum- 
black in order to immediately start the reaction. We must 
therefore Oonclude thai eVen at ordinary temperatures strong 
chemical affinity is exerted between oxygen and hydrogen, but 
that at low temperatures this encounters great frictional resist- 
ances, or in other words that the reaction-velocity is very small. 
It is a matter of general experience that the resistances which 
the chemical forces have to overcome diminish with rising 
temperature, i.e. the reaction-velocity increases with temperature. 
Therefore, when we warm the knallgas, the number of collisions 
of oxygen and hydrogen molecules favourable to the formation 
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of water becomes greater and greater, until at about 500 the 
gradual formation of water is oteerved, while at still higher 
temperatures the reaction-velocity becomes enormous. We 
are now in a position to understand what is the result of a strong 
local heating of the kna%as, as, for example, by an electric spark. 
The strongly heated parts of the knallgas combine to form 
water-vapour with great velocity and the evolution of large 
amounts of heat, whereby the adjacent parts are brought to a 
high temperature and into a state of rapid reaction, i.e. we 
observe an ignition of the whole mixture. If we suppose the 
knallgas to be at a very high temperature, then its combustion 
will be no longer complete owing to the dissociation of water- 
vapour, whilst at extremely high temperatures it would practi- 
cally disappear. Hence it is clear that knallgas appears to be 
stable at low temperatures only because the reaction-velocity 
is very small, but that at very high temperatures it is really 
stable, since no chemical forces are then active, or, in other 
words, the chemical affinity is very small. 

The determination of the question whether the failure of 
some reaction is due to an inappreciable reaction-velocity or to 
absence of chemical affinity, is of fundamental importance, and 
only in the first case can the reaction be hastened by catalysts. 

Many chemical compounds behave like knallgas. Acetylene 
is stable at ordinary temperatures, inasmuch as it only decom- 
poses slowly ; but at the same time it is explosive, for the 
decomposition when once started is rapidly propagated, on 
account of the heat evolved by the splitting up of the gas into 
carbon and hydrogen. At very high temperatures, however, 
acetylene acquires real stability, since carbon and hydrogen 
then react to form acetylene. 

Many researches have shown that the combustion of an 
inflammable gas-mixture which is started at a point, e.g, by an 
^electric spark, may be propagated in two essentially 
^*y^,*®** different ways. The characteristic of the slower 
combustion consists in this, viz. that the high tempera- 
ture of the previously ignited layer spreads by conduction, 
thereby bringing the adjacent layers to the ignition-temperature ; 
the velocity of the propagation is therefore conditioned in the 
first place by the magnitude of the conductivity for heat, and 
more particularly, in the second place, by the velocity with 
which a moderately heated layer begins to react chemically, 
and so to rise gradually in temperature, t,e, essentially by the 
change of reaction -velocity with temperature. A second 
entirely independent mode of propagation of the combustion 
lies at the basis of the phenomenon that an explosive gas-mixture 
can be ignited by strong compression or — more correctly — by 
the rise of temperature thereby produced. The increase of the 
concentrations of the reacting substances consequent upon this 
increase of pressure raises the reaction-velocity in accordance 
with the law of chemical mass-action, and so enormously favours 
the rapid evolution of the heat of combustion. 

It is therefore clear that such a powerful compression-wave 
can not only initiate the combustion, but also propagate it with 
extremely high velocity. Indeed a compression-wave of this 
kind passes through the gas-mixture, heated by the combustion 
to a very high temperature. It must, however, be propagated 
considerably faster than an ordinary compression-wave, for 
the result of ignition in the compressed ^still unbumt) layer is 
the production of a very high pressure, which must in accordance 
with the principles of wave-motion increase the velocity of 
propagation. The absolute velocity of the explosion- wave 
would seem, in the light of these considerations, to be susceptible 
of accurate calculation. It is at least clear that it must be 
considerably higher than the velocity of sound in the mass of 
gas strongly heated by the explosion, and this is confirmed by 
actual measurements (see below) which show that the velocity 
of the explosion-wave is from one aijid a half times to double 
that 0f s6und-waves at the combustion temperature. ^ 

are noyf in a position to form the follou^ing picture of the 
processes whiclh follow upon the ignition of a combustible gas- 
mixture contained in a long tube. First we have the condition 
of slow combustion; the heat is conveyed by conduction to the 


adjacent layers, and there follows a velocity of propagation of 
a few metres per second. But since the combustion is accom- 
panied by a l^h increase of pressure, the adjacent, still unbumt 
layers are simultaneously compressed, whereby the reaction- 
velocity increases, and the ignition proceeds faster. This 
involves still greater compression of the next layers, and so if 
the mixture be caj^ble of sufficiently rapid combustion, the 
velocity of propagation of the ignition must continually increase. 
As soon as the compression in the still unburnt layers becomes 
so great that spontaneous ignition results, the now much 
more pronounced compression- waves excited with simultaneous 
combustion must be propagated with very great velocity, f.c. 
wc have spontaneous development of an “ explosion-wave.^* 
M. P. E. Berthelot, who discovered the presence of such explosion- 
waves, proved their velocity of propagation to be independent 
of the pressure, the cross-section of the tubes in which the 
explosive gas-mixture is contained, as well os of the material 
of which these are made, and concluded that this velocity is a 
constant, cliaracteristic of the particular mixture. Ihe deter- 
mination of this velocity is naturally of the highest interest. 

In the following table Berthelot*s results are given along with 
the later (1891) concordant ones of H. B. Dixon, the velocities 
of propagation of explosions being given in metres per second. 

Velocity of Wave in 

Reacting Mixture. Metres per s econd. ^ 

Berthelot. Dixon. 

Hydrogen and oxygen, Hg + O . . 2810 2821 

Hydrogen and nitrous oxide, H, + N^O . 2284 2305 

Methane and oxygen, 064 + 40 . 2287 2322 

Ethylene „ „ QH4+6O . 2210 

Acetylene ,, ,, CjHj + SO . 2482 23(^1 

Cyanogen ,, C5N2 + 4O . 2105 2321 

Hydrogen and chlonne, Ho + CL . .. 1730 

2H2+CI2 . .. J 18^9 J 

The maximum pressure of the explosion-wave possesses vtry 
high values ; it appears that a compression of from i to 30-40 
atmospheres is necessary to produce spontaneous ignition of 
mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen. But since the heat evolved 
in the path of the explosion causes a rise of temperature of 
2ooo°-3ooo°, i,e, a rise of absolute temperature about four 
times that directly following upon the initial compression, we are 
here concerned with pressures amounting to considerably more 
than 100 atmospheres. Both the magnitude of this pressure 
and the circumstance that it so suddenly arises are peculiar to 
the very powerful forces which distinguish the explosion-\/ave 
from the slow combustion- wave. 

Nascent State. — The great reactive power of freshly formed 
or nascent substances {status nascens) may be ver>' simply 
referred to the principles of mass-action. As is well known, 
this phenomenon is specially striking in the case of hydrogen, 
which may therefore be taken as a typical example. The law 
of mass-action affirms the action of a substance to be the greater 
the higher its concentration, or, for a gas, the higher its partial- 
pressure. Now experience teaches that those metals which 
liberate hydrogen from acids are able to supply the latter under 
extremely high pressure, and we may therefore assume that the 
hydrogen which results, for example, from the action of zinc 
upon sulphuric acid is initially under very high pressures which 
are then afterwards relieved. Hence the hydrogen during 
liberp.tion exhibits much more active powers of reduction than 
the ordinary gas. 

A deeper insight into the relations prevailing here is offered 
from the atomistic point of view. From this we are bound to 
conclude that the hydrogen is in the first instance evolved in 
the form of free atoms, and since the velocity of the reaction 
H + H«Hj at ordinary temperatures, though doubtless very 
great, is not practically instantaneous, the freshly generated 
hydrogen will contain a remnant of free atoms, which are able to 
react both more actively and more rapidly. Similar considera- 
tions are of course applicable to other cases. 
lon-reactiom.^Tht application of the law of chemical ma.ss- 
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action is much simplified in the case in which the neoction- 
velocity is enormously great, when practically an instantaneous 
adjustment of the equilibriiifn results. Only in this case caw the 
state of the system, which pertains after mixing the diflereirt 
components, be determined merely from knowledge Of the 
equilibrium-constant. This oas© is realized in the laactionB 
between gases at very high temperatures, which have, however, 
been little investigated, and especially by the reactions between 
electrolytes, the so-called ion*reactiofis. In this latter case, 
which has been thoroughly studied on account of its fundamenml 
importance for inorganic qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
the degrees of dissociation of the various electrolytes (ackte, 
bases and salts) are for the most part easily determined by the 
aid of the freezing-point appara 4 :us, or of measurements of the 
electric conductivity ; and from these data the cquilibrium- 
constant K may be calculated. Moreover, it can be shown 
that the state of the system can be determined when the equi- 
librium constants of all the electrolytes which are present in the 
common solution are known. If this be coupled with the kw 
that the solubility of solid substances, as with vapour-pressures, 
is independent of the presence of other electrolytes, it is sufficient 
to know the solubilities of the electrolytes in question, in order 
to be able to determine which substances must participate m the 
eriuiKhrium in the solid state, t.e. we arrive at the theory of the 
formation and solution of precipitates. 

As an illustration of the application of these principles, we 
shall deal with a problem of the doctrine of affinity, namely, 
that of the relative strengths of acids and bases. It 
was quite an early and often repeated observation 
anft various acids and bases take part with very 

varying intensity or avidity in those reactions in 
which their acid or basic nature comes into play. No success 
attended the early attempts at giving numerical expression to 
the strengths of acids and bases, t,e, of finding a numerical 
coefficient for each acid and base, which should be the quantita- 
tive expression of the degree of its participation in those specific 
reactions characteristic adds and bases respectively. Julius 
Thomsen and W. Ostwald attacked the problem in a far-seeing 
and comprehensive manner, and arrived at indisputable proof 
that the property of ackls and bases of exerting their effects 
according to definite numerical coefficients finds expression not 
only m salt-formation but also in a krge number of other, and 
indeed very miscellaneous, reactions. 

When Ostwald compared the order of the strengths of aetds 
deduced from their competition for the same base, as determined 
by Thomsen’s thermo-chemical or his own volumetric method, 
with that order in which the acids arrange themselves according 
to their capacity to bring calcium oxakte into solution, or to 
convert acetamide into ammonium acetate, or to split up 
methyl acetate into methyl alcohol and acetic acid catalytrcaHy, 
or to invert cane-sugar, or to accekrate the mtitual action of 
hydriodic on bromic acid, he found that in all these weH-investi- 
gated^ and very miscellaneous cases the same succession of acids 
in the order of their strengths is obtained, whichever one of the 
above chemical processes be chosen as measure of these strengths. 
It is to be noticed that aH these chemical changes cited' took 
pkee in dilute aqueous solution, consequently the above order 
of acids refers only to the power to react under these circum- 
stances. Tht order of acids proved to be fairly independient 
of temperature. While therefore the above investigation^’ 
afforded a definite qualitative solution of the order of acids 
according to strengths, the determination of the quantitative 
relations offered great dlfficiifties, and the numerical coefficients, 
determined from the separate reactions, often displayed great 
Variations, though occasional!^ alko surprising agreement. 
Rijpecially great were* the variattbns of the coefficients with ffie* 
concentration, and in those cases in which the cottCentration 
of theackl changed consideraftfy during the reaction; the calcu- 
lation was naturally cjuite uncertain. Similkr relations were 
found in the investigation of bases, the scope of which, however, 
was much more limited; 

These apparently rather complicated itktions Were nbw 


cleared up at one stroke, by the application d the law of chemiod 
ittliEiB-actton on the Knee indicated by S. Arrhenius in 1887, when 
be put forward the theory ©f etectrolyvic dissociation to explain 
tli^t peculiar behaviour of substances in aqueous solution first 
recognized by van’t Hoff ki i8Sj. The formuke whksh must 
be use of here in the calculanon of the e<mi%rium-retatioils 
follow naturally by simple application of the law of mass-aetkm 
to the corresponding ion-concefltiwiotis. 

The peculiarities which the behaviour of adds and bases 
presents, and, according to the theory Of Arrhenius, must 
present— peculiarities which found expression in the very eariiy 
distinction between neutral solutions on the one hand, and acid 
or' basic ones on the other, as well as in the belief in a polar 
antithesis between the two last— must now, in the tight of the 
theory of electrolytic dissociation, be conceived as follows 

The reactions characteristic of acids in aqueous solution, 
which are common to and can only be brought about by acids, 
find their explanation in the fact that this Class of bodies gives 
rise on dissociation to a common molecular species, namely, the 

positively charged hydrogen-ion The specific chemical 

actions peculiar to acids are therefore to be attributed to tlM 
hydrogenTon just as the actioivs common to all chlorides are to 
be regarded as those of the free chlorine-ions^ In like maimer^ 
the reactions characteristic of bases in solution are to be attri*** 

buted to the negatively charged hydroxyWons ((3^), Which 

result from the dissociation of this class of bodies. 

A solution has an acid reaction when it contains an excess of 
hydrogen-ions, and a basic reaction when it contains an excess 
of hydroxyl-ions. If an acid and an alkaline solution be brought 
together mutual neutralization must result, since the positive 
Il-ions and the negative Oll-ions cannot exist together in view 
of tlie extremely weak conductivity of pure water and its conse- 
quent slight electrolytic dissociation, and therefore they must at 
once combine to form electrically neutral molecules, in the sense 
of the equation ^ 

H + OH^.HgO. 

In this lies the simple explanation of the “ pblat difference 
between acid and basic solutions. This rests- essentially Upon th© 
fact that the ton peculiar to acids and the ion peculiar to basbit 
form the two constituents of water, of that solvent m which 
we usually study the course of the reaction. The idea of the 

strength ” of aft acid or base at once arises. If We compare 
equivalent solutions of various acide, the inftenrily of those 
actions characteristic of them will be the greater the more free 
! hydmg©n*-ions they contain ; this is ani immediate consequence 
I of the taw of chemical mose-action. The degree Of electrolytic 
I dissociation dc^termines, therefore, the strength of acids, and 'k 
iimiJar cowsideration lead© to* the same result for bases. 

Now the degree of electrolytic dissociation* changes with 
concentration in a regular manner, which is given by the law of 
mass-action. For if C denote the concentration of the electrolyte 
and a* ks degree of dissociation, the above law stated that 
CV/C(r-a*)=i€kV(i-a):rK. 

At very great dilutions the dissociation is complete; and equiva- 
lent solutions of the most various acids then contain the same 
number of hydrogen-ibns, or, in other \vords, are equally strong ; 
and the same is true of the hydW)kyl-lons of bases. The dis- 
sociation also decreases with ihCreasihg Concentration, hut 
different rates for different aubstancek, and the rektlVe' 
** strengths ” of addk and hasCs riinst hence cha^C with Cphcen- 
tration, as was indfeed fobfiff ei^periihenfally. The dfesoCmtipn- 
cOnstant K is the merfslire of the variation of the degree of' 
dissodktibn with cortcentratjofi,, ahd must therefore be rCgardefi 
as' the measure of the strengths of acids arid fea^es. tMt m 
this spedar case we m again brought to the 
. stated in genetul'terms ahbVe, Viz*, that ttie disSbdktibri-cbemci^dt 
• forms the measure of the reactivity of a dis^ol^edH^Cttdljirte.. 
}Ostwald*a series of addk, haseePupbn the fnvishiaation of ^he 
I most various* reactions^ should' ihereford COrteaip^rid^ with 
ortfef of theif dissoclatlbn-constants; arid' ibnher with 
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order lof iiieiriFeezing-point liaprmons in equitwient eoto^iom, 
sinee the depressbn of the teeziiigHpomt wtdn the 

degifee of electrolytic c&sociation. Exf^rieiice ixnilmns this 
coficlusioii completely. Tbe degree irf disaocvitioii of m &icid, 
at a ’given conoentcatioii^ for twhicfa its mokcukr condwtivity 
is A, is shown by the theory of electrolyse dissociation to be 
Aw, die molecalmr conductivity at very great dilu- 
tion, in accordance with the law of Kohirausch, is where 
u and 0 are the ionic^mobiiities ^see CoNDOcnoN, Elbctsuc). 
Since u, the ionic-mobility of die hydrogen ion, is genesrahy 
more than ten times as great as t, the lonic'^tn^Iity of the 
negative acid-radical, A*, has approximately the same value 
(generally within ikss than lo %) lor the different acids, and the 
molecular-condnctmty of the adds in equivalent concentration 
is at least approximately propoiticmal to the degree of electrolytic 
dissociation, i.e. to the strength. 

In general, therefore, the order of conductivities is identical 
with that in which tbe acids exert their specific powers. This 
remarkable parallelism, first perceived by Arrhenius and Ostwald 
in 1885, was the happy dev^pment which led to the discovery 
of electrolytic dissodation (see Conduction, Electric ; and 
Solution). 

Catalysts , — We have already mentioned the fact, early known 
to chemists, that many reactions proceed with a marked increase 
of velodty in presence of many foreign substances. With 
BerzeHus we call this phenomenon “catalysis,’* by which we 
understand that general acceleration of reactions which also 
progress when left to themselves, in the presence of certain 
bodies whidi do not change in amount (or only slightly) during 
die course of the reaction. Acids and bases appear to act 
catalytically upon all reactions involving consumption or 
liberation of water, and intieed that action is proportional to tlie 
concentration of tbe hydrogen or hydroxyl-ions. Further, the 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is “catalysed” by iodme- 
ions, the condensation of two naolecules of benzaldehyde to 
benzom by C3ranogen-i0ns. One of the earliest known and 
technically naost important instances of catalysis is that of the 
oxidation of sulphur dioxide to sulphuric acid by oxygen in the 
presence of oxides of nitrogen. Other well-known and remark- 
able examples are the catalysis of the combustion of hydrogen 
and of sulphur dioxide in oxygen by finely-diyided platinum. 
We may also mention the interesting work of Dixon and Baker, 
which led to the discovery that a largo number of j^as-reactions, 
the combustion of carbon monoxide, the dissociation of 
s^-ammoniac vapour, and the action of sulphuretted hydrogen 
upon the salts of heavy metals, cease when water-vapour is 
absent, or at least proceed with greatly diminished velocity. 

“ Negative catalysis,” i.r. the retardation of a reaction by 
addition of some substance, which is occasionally observed, 
appears to dqpend upon the destruction of a “ positive cataly tc ” 
by the body added. 

A catalyte can have no influence, however, upon the affinity 
of a process, since that would be contrary to the second law of 
thermodynamics, according to which the affinity of an isothermal 
process, which is measured by the maximum work, only depends 
upon the initial and final states. The effect of a catalyte is 
therefore limited to the resistances opposing the progress of a 
rmetiom, and docs not influence its driving-force or affinity. 
Since the catalyte takes no part in the reaction ite presence has 
no effect on the equilibrium'^const^t, This, in accordance 
with the law of maas^'aetion, is the ratio of the separate reaction- 
velocities in the two contrary directions. A catalyte must 
therefore alw^s accelerate the feverse-raaction. Jf the velocity 
of fonnntkm of a body he increased by addition of some substance 
then its irdocii^ of djaooippnsition must likewise increase* We 
Imveanexninplotrf iUeiuitbe well^kn^ that tlw formation, 

and no less the saponffi<ati<m,»«ifTe«tei3S,: proceeds with increas^ 
fMfeansiee ^ mkh white the observation tiiatjn 
jdiance df mtnsr-n^fmr rp^ber iijaseoua attimonium chlor^ 
dtesocktes am dry jammema comhinea ^ith ipteegen cWoride 
becomna efear miim imm grnmdfin 

A gmimlsfhmtr^ mtfiiytk at present 


exist. Tbe formation of mtermedtatc products by the action 
of the reacting substance upon the catalyte has often been 
thought to be the cause of these. These intervening poroducts, 
^ose existence on many cases has been proved, then split up 
into the catalyte and the reaction-product. Thus chemists 
have sc^bt to ascribe the influence of oxides of nitrogen on the 
formation of sulphuric acid to the initial icemation of nitrosyl- 
sulphuric acid, SCyOHXNO^), from the mixture of sulphur 
dioxide, oxides of introgen and ahr, which then reacted with water 
to form sulphuric and nitrous acids. When the velocity of such 
intenaaediate reactions is greater than that of the total cliangc, 
such an explanation may suffice, but a more certain proof of this 
tiieory of catalysis has only been reached in a few cases, Ihougli 
in many others it appears very plausible. Hence it is hardly 
possible to interpret all catalytic processes on these lines. 

In regard to catalysis in heterogeneous systems, especially 
the hastening of gas-reactions by platinum, it is very probable 
that It is closely connected with the solution or adsorption of the 
gases on the part of the metal. From the experiments of G. 
Bredig it seems that colloidal solutions of a metal act like the 
metal itself. The action of a colloidal-platinum solution on the 
decomposition of hydrogen jieroxide is still sensiWe even at a 
dilution of 1/70,000,000 grm.-mol. per litre ; indeed the activity 
of this colloidal-platinum solution calls to mind in many ways 
that of oiganic ferments, hence Bredig has called it an “ inorganic 
ferment.” This analogy is especially striking in the change of 
their activity with time and temperature, and in the possibility, 
by means of bodies like sulphuretted hydrogen, hydrocyanic 
aad,&:c., which act as strong poisons upon the latter, of “ poison- 
ing *’ the former also, n.r. of rendering it inactive. In the case 
of ihe catalytic action of water-vapour upon many processes 
of combustion already mentioned, a part of the effect is prob- 
ably due to the circumstance, disclosed by numerous experi- 
ments, that tlie union of hydrogen and oxygen proceeds, 
between certain temperature limits at least, after the equation 
that is, with the preliminary formation of 
hydrogen peroxide, which then breaks down into water and 
oxygen, and further, above all, to the fact that this substance 
results from oxygen and water at high temi^ratures with great 
velocity, though indeed only in small quantities. 

The view now suggests itself, that, for example, in the com- 
bustion of carbon monoxide at moderately high temperatures, 
the reaction 

(1.) 2C0h*O,-2CO2 

advances with imperceptible speed, hut that on the contrary tivc 
two stages 

(U.) 2lLO + Qa=.2HaQ„ 

(HI.) 2CO + *21 = 2 CO 2 + 2HaO. 

which together result in (I.), proceed rapidly even at moderate 
temperatures. 

Temperature and JReaciian-V docity, — There are few natural 
constants which underj^o so marked a change with temperature 
as titose of the velocities of chemical changes. As ,a rule a rise 
of temperature of iq® causes a twofold or threefold rise of 
reaction-velocit/. 

If the reaction-coefficient in the sense of tlie equation 
derived above, viz. {a/(a- be determined for the 

inversion of cane-sugar by an acid of given concentration, the 
following values are obtained ;-t- 

TempQratur«^«^° 4 n® 45° 50“ ^5® 
h ^07 73 ^<58 491; 

here a rise of temperature of only 30® suffices to raise the speed of 
inversion fifty times. 

We possess no adequate explanation of this remarkable 
temperature influence ; but some account of it is given by the 
molecular theory, according to which the energy of that motion 
pf substances in homogeneous gaseous or liquid systems which 
oooatitutes heat increases with the temperature, and hence nlso 
the fneauency of collision of the reacting substances. When we 
reflect the velocity of motion of the molecules of gases# and 
,in ioJ# furobslwliW timse of Hfuids also, are proportion to ffie 
roottof fthe absolute temperature, and therefore rise by 
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only I % per degree at room-temperature, and that we must 
assume the number of collisions proportional to the velocity of 
the molecules, we cannot regard the actually observed increase 
of reaction-velocity, which often amounts to 10 or 12 % per degree, 
as exclusively due to the quickening of the molecular motion by 
heat It is more probable that the increase of the kinetic energy 
of the atomic motions within the molecule itself is of significance 
here, as the rise of the specific heat of gases with temperature 
seems to show. The change of the reaction-coefficient k with 
temperature may be represented by the empirical equation 
log if •« - AT*”^ B + CT, where A, B, C are positive constants. 
For low temperatures the influence of the last term is as a 
nik negligible, whilst for high temperatures the first term on the 
right side plays a vanishingly small part. 

Definition of Chemical Affinity , — We have still to discuss the 
question of what is to be regarded as the measure of chemical 
affinity. Since we are not in a position to measure directly the 
intensity of chemical forces, the idea suggests itself to determine 
the strength of chemical affinity from the amount of the work 
which the corresponding reaction is able to do. To a certain 
extent the evolution of heat accompanying the reaction is a 
measure of this work, and attempts have been made to measure 
chemical affinities thermo-chemically, though it may be easily 
shown that this definition was not well chosen. For when, as is 
clearly most convenient, affinity is so defined that it determines 
under all circumstances the direction of chemical change, the 
above definition fails in so far as chemical processes often take 
place with absorption of heat, that is, contrary to affinities so 
defined. But even in those cases in which the course of the 
reaction at first proceeds in the sense of the evolution of heat, 
it is often observed that the reaction advances not to com- 
pletion but to a certain equilibrium, or, in other words, stops 
before the evolution of heat is complete. 

A definition free from this objection is supplied by the second 
law of thermodynamics, in accordance with which all processes 
must take place in so far as they are able to do external work. 
When therefore we identify chemical affinity with the maximum 
work which can be gained from the process in question, we reach 
such a definition that the direction of the process is under all 
conditions determined by the affinity. Further, this definition 
has proved serviceable in so far as the maximum work in many 
cases may be experimentally measured, and moreover it stands 
in a simple relation to the equilibrium constant K. Thermo- 
dynamics teaches that the maximum work A may be expressed 
as A « RT log K, when R denotes the gas-constant, T the absolute 
temperature. In this it is further assumed that both the mole- 
cular species produced as well as those that disappear are present 
in unit concentration. The simplest experimental method of 
directly determining chemical affinity consists in the measure- 
ment of electromotive force. The latter at once gives us the work 
which can be gained when the corresponding galvanic element 
supplies the electricity, and, since the chemical exchange of one 
gram-equivalent from Faraday^s law requires 96,540 coulombs, 
we obtain from the product of this number and the electromotive 
force the work per gram-equivalent in watt-seconds, and this 
quantity when multiplied by 0*23872 is obtained in terms of the 
usual unit, the gram-calorie. Experience teaches that, especially 
when we have to deal with strong affinities, the affinity so deter- 
mined is for the most part almost the same 0 s the heat-evolution, 
whilst in the case in which only solid or liquid substances in the 
pure state take part in the reaction at low temperatures, heat- 
evolution and affinity appear to possess a practically identical 
value. 

Hence it seems possible to calculate equilibria for low tem- 
peratures from heats of reaction, by the aid of the two equations 
A = Q, AaRTlogK; 

and since the change of A with temperature, as required by the 
principles of thermodynamics, follows from the specific heats of 
the reacting substances, it seems further possible to calculate 
chemical equilibria frm;n heats of reaction and specific heats. 
The circumstance that chemical affinity and heat-evolution 
so nearly coincide at low temperatures may be derived from the 


hypothesis that chemical processes are the result of forces of 
attraction between the atoms of the different elements. If we 
may disregard the kinetic eneif[y of the atoms, and this is 
Intimate for low temperatures, it follows that both heat-evolu- 
tion and chemical affinity are merely equal to the decrease of the 
potential energy of the above-mentioned forces, and it is at once 
clear that the evolution of heat during a reaction between only 
pure solid or pure liquid substances possesses special importance. 

More complicated is the case in which gases or dissolved sub- 
stances take part, 'fhis is simplified if we first consider the 
mixing of two mutually chemically indifferent gases. Thermo- 
dynamics teaches that external work may be gained by the mere 
mixing of two such gases (see Diffusion), and these amounts of 
work, which assume very considerable proportions at high 
temperatures, naturally affect the value of the maximum work 
and so also of the affinity, in that they always come into play 
when gases or solutions react. While therefore we regard as 
chemical affinity in the strictest sense the decrease of potential 
energy of the forces acting between the atoms, it is clear that the 
quantities here involved exhibit the simplest relations under the 
experimental conditions just given, for when only substances 
in a pure state take part in a reaction, all mixing of different 
kinds of molecules is excluded ; moreover, the circumstance 
that the respective substances are considered at very low tempera- 
tures reduces the quantities of energy absorbed as kinetic 
energy by their molecules to the smallest possible amount. 

Chemical Resistance , — When we know the chemical affinity of 
a reaction, we are in a position to decide in which direction the 
process must advance, but, unless we know the reaction-velocity 
also, we can in many cases say nothing as to whether or not the 
reaction in question will progress with a practically inappreciable 
velocity so that apparent chemical indifference is the result. 
This question mav be stated in the light of the law of mass- 
action briefly as follows : — From a knowledge of the chemical 
affinity we can calculate the equilibrium, i,e, the numerical 
value of the constant K = ; but to be completely informed 

of the process we must know not only the ratio of the two 
velocity-constants k and h\ but also the separate absolute values 
of the same. 

In many respects the following view is more comprehensive, 
though naturally in harmony with the one just expressed. 
Since the chemical equilibrium is periodically attained, it follows 
that, as in the case of the motion of a body or of the diffusion of 
a dissolved substance, it must be opposed by very great friction. 
In all these cases the velocity of the process at every instant is 
directly proportional to the driving-force and inversely pro- 
portional to the frictional resistance. We hence arrive at the 
result that an equation of the form 

feaction-veloaty = chemical for cej chemical resistance 
must also hold for chemical change ; here we have an analogy 
with Ohm's law. The “ chemical force ” at every instant may 
be calculated from the maximum work (affinity) ; as yet little 
is known about “ chemical resistance,” but it is not improbable 
that it may be directly measured or theoretically deduced. 
The problem of the calculation of chemical reaction-velocity in 
absolute measure would then be solved ; so far we possess indeed 
only a few general facts concerning the magnitude of chemical 
resistance. It is immeasurably small at ordinary temperatures 
for ion-reactions, and, on the other hand, fairly large for nearly all 
reactions in which carbon-bonds must be loosened (so-called 
“ inertia of the carbon-bond ”) and possesses very hi^h values 
for most gas-reactions also, With rising temperature it always 
strongly diminishes ; on the other hand, at very low tempera- 
tures its values are always enormous, and at the absolute xero 
of temperature may be infinitely great. Therefore at that 
temperature all reactions cease, since the denominator in the 
above expression assumes enormous values. 

It is a very remarkable phenomenon that the chemical resist- 
ance is often small in the case of precisely those reactions in 
which the affinity is also small ,* to this circumstance is to be 
traced the fact ^t in many chemical changes the most stable 
condition is not at once reached, but is preceded by the formation 
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of more or less unstable intermediate products. Thus the un- 
stable ozone is very often first formed on the evolution of oxygen, 
whilst in the reaction between oxygen and hydrogen water is 
often not at once formed, but first the unstable hydrogen 
peroxide as an intermediate product. 

Let us now consider the chemical process in the light of the 
equation 

rmciion^velocity ^chemical force /chemtcal resistii^noe. 
Thermodynamics shows that at very low temperatures, i\e, 
in the immediate vicinity of the absolute zero, there is no 
equilibrium, but every chemical process advances to completion 
in the one or the other direction. The chemical forces therefore 
act in the one direction towards complete consumption of the 
reacting substance. But since the chemical resistance is now 
immensely great, they can produce practically no appreciable 
result. 

At higher temperatures the reaction always proceeds, at least 
in homogeneous systems, to a certain equilibrium, and as the 
chemical resistance now has finite values this equilibrium will 
always finally be reached after a longer or shorter time. Finally, 
at very high temperatures the chemical resistance is in every case 
very small, and the equilibrium is almost instantaneously 
reached ; at the same time, the affinity of the reaction, as in the 
case of the mutual affinity between oxygen and hydrogen, may 
very strongly diminish, and we have then chemical indifference 
again, not because, as at low temperatures, the denominator 
of the previous expression becomes very great, but because the 
numerator now assumes vanishingly small values. (W. N.) 

CHEMISTRY (formerly “ chymistry ” ; Gr. ; for deri- 

vation see Alchemy), the natural science which has for its pro- 
vince the study of the composition of substances. In common 
with physics it includes the determination of properties or 
characters which serve to distinguish one substance from another, 
but while the physicist is concerned with properties possessed by 
all substances and with processes in which the molecules remain 
intact, the chemist is restricted to those processes in which the 
molecules undergo some change. For example, the physicist 
determines the density, elasticity, hardness, electrical and 
thermal conductivity, thermal expansion, &c. ; the chemist, 
on the other hand, investigates changes in composition, such as 
may be effected by an electric current, by heat, or when two or 
more substances are mixed. A further differentiation of the 
provinces of chemistry and physics is shown by the classifications 
of matter. To the physicist matter is presented in three leading 
forms — solids, liquids and gases ; and although further sub- 
divisions have been rendered necessary with the growth of 
knowledge, the same principle is retained, namely, a classification 
based on properties having no relation to composition. The 
fundamental chemical classification of matter, on the other 
hand, recognizes two groups of substances, namely, elements, 
which are substances not admitting of analysis into other 
substances, and compounds, which do admit of analysis into 
simpler substances and also of synthesis from simpler substances. 
Chemistry and physics, however, meet on common ground in 
a well-defined branch of science, named physical chemistry, 
which is primarily concerned with the correlation of physical 
properties and chemical composition, and, more generally, 
with the elucidation of natural phenomena on the molecular 
theory. 

It may be convenient here to state how the whole subject of 
chemistry is treated in this edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanmca. 
The present article includes the following sections • — 

I. Htstory. -^This section is confined to tracing the general trend 
of the science from its infancy to the foundations of the modern 
theory, The history of the alchemical period is treated in more 
detail in the article Alchemy, and of the latrochemical in the article 
Medicine. The evolution of the notion of elements is treated under 
Element ; the molecular hypothesis of matter under Molecule ; 
and the genesis of, and deductions from, the atomic theory of 
Dalton receive detailed analysis in the article Atom. 

Ih Principles, — This section treats of such subjects as nomen- 
clature! formulae, chemical equations, chemical change and similar 
subjects, It is intended to provide an introduction, necessarily 
bnef, to the terminology and machinery of the chemist. 


HI. Inorganic Chemistry — Hero is treated the history of descrip- 
tive inorganic chemistry , reference should be made to the articles 
on the separate elements for an account of their preparation, 
properties, &c 

iV. Organic Chemistry, section includes a bnef history of 
the subject, and proceeds to treat of the piinciples undei lying the 
structure and interrelations of organic compounds 

V. Analytical Chemistry — This section treats of the qualitative 
detection and separation of the metals, and the commoner methods 
employed in quantitative analysis. The analysis of organic com- 
pounds IS also noticed 

VI Physical Chemistry — This section is restricted to an account 
of the relations existing between physical properties and chemical 
composition. Other branches of this subject are treated in the 
articles Chemical Action ; Energetics ; Solution ; Alloys ; 
Thermochemistry. 

I. History 

Although chemical actions must have been observed by man 
in the most remote times, and also utilized in such processes 
as the extraction of metals from their ores and in the arts of 
tanning and dyeing, there is no evidence to show that, beyond 
an unordered accumulation of facts, the early developments of 
these industries were attended by any real knowledge of the 
nature of the processes involved. All observations were the 
result of accident or chance, or possibly in some cases of experi- 
mental trial, but there is no record of a theory or even a general 
classification of the phenomena involved, although there is no 
doubt that the ancients had a fair knowledge of the properties 
and uses of the commoner substances. The origin of chemistry 
is intimately bound up with the arts which we have indicated ; 
in this respect it is essentially an experimental science. A 
unifying principle of chemical and physical changes was provided 
by metaphysical conceptions of the structure of matter. We 
find the notion of “ elements, or pnmaty (jualities, wffiich 
confer upon all species of matter their distinctive qualities by 
appropriate combination, and also the doctrine that 
matter is composed of minute discrete particles, 
prevailing in the Greek schools. These “ elements,’^ aophy, 
however, had not the significance of the elements of 
to-day ; they connoted physic.al appearances or qualities rather 
than chemical relations ; and the atomic theory of the ancients 
is a speculation based upon metaphysical considerations, having, 
in its origin, nothing in common with the modem molecular 
theory, which was based upon experimentally observed properties 
of gases (see Element ; Molecule). 

Although such hypotheses could contribute nothing directly 
to the development of a science which laid especial claim to 
experimental investigations, yet indirectly they stimulated 
inquiry into the nature of the essence ” with which the four 

elements ” were associated. This quinta essentia had been 
speculated upon by the Greeks, some regarding it as immaterial 
or aethereal, and others as material ; and a school of philosophers 
termed alchemists arose who attempted the isolation of this 
essence. The existence of a fundamental principle, unalterable 
and indestructible, prevailing alike through physical and chemical 
changes, was generaJly accepted. Any change which a substance 
may chance to undergo was simply due to the discarding or 
taking up of some proportion of the primary “ elements or 
qualities ; of these coverings ** water,” air,” ** earth ” and 
“ fire ” were regarded as clinging most tenaciously to the essence, 
while cold,” “ heat,” “ moistness ” and “ dryness ” were 
more easily cast aside or assumed. Several origins have been 
suggested for the word alchemy, and there seems to 
have been some doubt as to the exact nature and 
import of the alchemical doctrines. According to M. P. E. 
Berthelot, “ alchemy rested partly on the industrial processes 
of the ancient Egyptians, partly on the speculative theories 
of the Greek philosophers, and partly on the mystical reveries 
of the Gnostics and Alexandrians.’* The search for this essence 
subsequently resolved itself into the desire to effect the trans- 
mutation of metals, more especially the base metals, into silver 
and gold. It seems that this secondaiy principle became the 
dominant idea in alchemy, and in this sense the word is used 
in Byzantine literature of the 4th century ; Suidas, writing in 
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tbe iTth century, defines chemistiy as the “preparation of 
silver and gold ” (see Alchemy). 

From the Alexandrians the science passed to the Arabs, 
who made discovencs and improved various methods of separat- 
ing substances, and afterwards, from the nth century, became 
seated in Europe, where the alchemical doctrines were assidu- 
ously studied until the J5th and i6th centuries. It is readily 
understood why men imbued with the autbcwrity of tradition 
should prosecute the search for a substance which would 
confer unlimited wealth upon the fortunate discoverer. Some 
alchemists honestly laboured to effect the transmutation and to 
disewer the “ philosopher's stone,’' and in many cases Wieved 
that they had achieved success, if we may rely upon writings 
assignefl to them. The period, however, is one of literary 
forgeries ; most of the MSS. are of uncertain date and authorship, 
and moreover are often so vague and mystical that they are of 
doubtful scientific value, beyond reflecting the tendencies of 
the age. The retairung of alchemists at various courts shows 
the high opinion which the doctrines had gained. It is really 
not extraordinary that Isaac Holiandus was able to indicate 
the method of toe preparation of the “ philosopher’s stone 
from “ adamic " or “ virgin " earth, and its action when medicin- 
ally employed ; that in the writings assigned to Roger Bacon, 
Raimon Lull, Basil Valentine and others are to be found the 
exact quantities of it to be used in transmutation j and that 
<jeorge Ripley, in the 15th century, had grounds for regarding 
its aetbn as similar to that of a ferment. 

In the view of some alchemists, the ultimate principles of 
matter were Aristotle’s four elements; the proximate constituents 
were a “ sulphur ” and a “ mercury,” the father and mother 
of the metals ; gold was supposed to have attained to the 
perfection of its nature by passing in succession through the 
forms of lead, brass and silver ; gold and silver were held to 
contain very pure red sulphur and white quicksilver, whereas 
in the other metals these materials were coarser and of a different 
colour. From an analogy instituted between the healthy human 
being and gold, the most perfect of the metals, silver, mercury, 
cop]>er, iron, lead and tin, were regarded in the light of lepers 
that required to be healed. 

Notwithstanding the false idea which prompted the researches 
of the alchemists, many advances were made in descriptive 
chemistry, the metals and their salts receiving much 
atl^cntion, and several of our important acids being 
* discovered. Towards the i6th century the failure 
of the alchemists to achieve their cherished puqxise, and the 
general increase of medical knowledge, caused attention to be 
given to the utilization of chemical preparations as medicines. 
As early as the 15th century the alchemist Basil Valentine had 
suggested this application, but the great exponent of this 
doctrine was Paracelsus, who set up a new definition : “ The 
true use of chemistry is not to make gold but to prepare medi- 
cines.” This relation of chemistry to medierne prevailed until 
the 17th century, and what in the history of chemistry is termed 
the iatrochemical period (see MEnicmE) was mainly fruitful 
in increasing the knowledge of compounds ; the contributions 
to chemical theory are of little value, the most important con- 
troversies ranging over the nature of the “ elements,” which were ' 
Ijenerally akin to those of Aristotle, modified so as to be more ^ 
m accord with current observations. At the same time, j 
however, there were many who, opposed to the Paracelsian : 
definition Of chemistry, still laboured at the problem of the 'j 
alchemists, while others gave much attention to the chemical ;; 
industries. Metallur|pcal operations, such as smelting, roasting ^ 
and refining, were scientifically investigated, and m some degi^ 
explained, by Georg Agricola and Carlo Biringuiccio ; ceramics 
was studied by Bcftian!Paiisst> who is also to be remembered as 
an early worker in amcultural chemistry, having made experi- 
ments on the effect of manures on soils and crops ; while general 
technical cberpistry was enriched by Johann Rudolf Glauber.' 

• The more *notabl« chemista of this period wore Tvumaot de 
MayernB(i573*“j(>65). a physician of P&m^ who rejected the Galenian 
doctrines and accepted the exaggerations of Paracelsus ; Andreas 
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The second half of the i7to century witnessed retnarkablc 
transitions and developments in all branches of naturaLscfence, 
and the facts accumulated by preceding generations 
during their generally unordeted researches were re- 
placed by a co-ordination of experiment and deduction. From 
the mazy and mcoherent alchemical and iatrochemical doctrines, 
the former based on false conceptions of matter, the latter on 
erroneous views of life processes and physiology, a new science 
arose — the study of tibi comporition of substances. The formula- 
tion of this definition of chemistry was due to Robert Boyle. 
In ills Sceptical freely criticized the prevailing 

scientific views and methods, with the object off showing that 
true knoyriedge could only be gained by the logicaJ application 
of the principles of experiment and deduction. Boyle’s masterly 
exposition of this method is his most important contribution to 
scientific progress. At the same time he clarified the conception 
of elements and compounds, rejecting the older notions, the 
four elements of the “ vulgar Peripatetkks ” and the three 
principles of the “ vulgar Stagy rists/ and defining an element 
as a substance incapable of decomposition, and a compound 
as composed of two or more elements. He explained chemical 
combination on the hypotheses that matter consisted of minute 
corpuscles, that by the coalescence of corpuscles of different sui>- 
stances distinctly new corpuscles of a compound were formed, and 
that each corpuscle had a certain affinity for other corpuscles. 

Although Boyle practised the methods which he expounded, 
he was unable to gain general acceptance of his doctrine of 
elements ; and, strangely enough, the theory which _ 
next dominated chemical thought was an alchemical ^ 

invention, and lacked the lucidity and perspicuity 
of Boyle’s views. This theory, named the phlogistic theory, 
was primarily based upon certain experiments on combustion 
and calcination, and in effect leduced the number of the 
alchemical princaples, while setting up a new one, a principle 
of combustibility, named phlogiston (from <f>\QyurT^*i, burnt). 
Much discussion had centred about fire or the “igneous principle.” 
On the one hand, it had been held that when a substance was 
burned or calcined, it combined with an “ air ” ; on the other 
hand, the operation was supposed to be attended by the destruc- 
tion or lass of the igneous principle. Georg Ernst Staid, following 
in some measure the views held by Johann Joacliim Becher, as, 
for instance, that all combustibles contain a “ sulphur ” (which 
notion is itself of older date than Becher’s terra pmpiis\ regarded 
all substances as capable of resolutbn into two components, 
the inflammable principle phlogiston, and another element — 

water,” “ acid ” or “ earth.” The violence or completeness 
of combustion was proportional to the amount of phlogiston 
present. Combustion meant the liberation of phlogiston. 
Metals on calcination gave calces from which the metals could 
be recovered by adding phlogiston, and experiment showed that 
this could generally be effected by the action of coal or carbon, 
which was therefore regarded as practically pure phlogiston; 
the other constituent being regarded as an acid. At the hands 
of Stahl and his school, the phlogistic theory, by exhibiting a 
fundamental similarity between all processes oi combustion 
and by its remarkable flexibility, came to be a general theory 
of chemical action. The objections of the antiphlogistonists, 
such as the fact that cakes weigh more than the original metals 
instead of less as the theory suggests, were answered by postulat- 
ing that phlogiston was a principle of levity, or even completely 
Ignored as an accident, the chiige of qualities being regarded 
as the only matter of importance. It is remarkable that this 
theory should have gained the esteem of the notable chemists 
who flourished in fha i 8 l 4 > century. Henry Cavendish, a care- 
ful and accurate experimenter, was a phlogistonist, as were 
J. Bkjck, K. W. A. S. Marggraf, J. Priestley and nwy 

others who might be mentioned. 

Libavius (d. 1616), phlefly famous for hin Opi^a Omnia Medico^ 
chymica (I395) t Baptiste van Heimont (1577-1644), cclebittted 
for his researches on gases ; F. de Ta Bbij Sylvius f 1614-1672), who 
regarded medidne as applied cheinistry ; and Otto TacheniUs, who 
elucidated the nature of salts. 
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Descriptive chemistry '^a^s hdW stssumihg confeidcra'ble '^o- 
pc^tions ; the experimental iaquWei stiggested by Boyle were 
being assiduously developetd ; and a wealth of observa- 
LMvoiMhr* being accumulated, for the explanation of 

xi^hich the resources of the dominant theory \yere sorely taxed. 
To quote Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, “ . . , ’cltemists have 
turned phlogiston into a vague principle, . . . which conse- 
quently adapts itself to all the explanations for which it may be 
required. Sometimes this pnncjple has weight, and sometimes 
It has not ; sometimes it is free fi# and sometimes it is fire 
combined with the ekrthy element ; sometimes it passes tlirough 
the pores of vessels, sometimes these are impervious to it ; it 
explains both 'causticity and non-causticity, traUSparency and 
opacity, colduts arid their abseOCe ; it is a veritable Proteus 
changing in form at each instant.'* Lavoisier may be justly 
regarded as the founder of modern or quantitative chemistry. 
First add foremost, he demanded that the balance must be used 
in all mvestigations into 'chemical chad^eS. He established as 
fuddamental that combustion and calcination were attended 
by an increase of weignt, and concluded, as did Jean Rey and 
John Mayow in the T7th century, that the increase was dde to 
ih^ Coidbination of th^ rtietal with the air The problem could 
obviously be completely solved only when the composition of the 
air, and the parts played by its components, had been determined. 
At all times the air had received attention, especially since van 
lielmont made his far-reaching investigations on gases. Mayow 
had suggested the existence of tw6 components, a niiro- 

ittrus Which supported combustion, and Si spiritus ddri atidi 
which extinguished hre ; J. Priestley and K. W. Scheel'e, 
although they isolated oxygen, were fogged by the phlogistic 
tenets ; and H'. Cavendish, who had isolated the nitrogen 
of the atmOsphete, had faded to decide conclusively WMt 
had rCally happened to the air which disappeared dbri’ng 
combustion. 

Lavoisier adequately reco^lzed and acknowledged how 
much he owed to the researches of Others ; to himself is due 
the co-ordination of these researches, add the welding 6f his 
results into a doctrine to which the phlogistic theory ultimately 
succumbed He burned phosphorus in air standing over 
merculy, dhd showed that (i) there was a limit tb thO amount 
of phosphorus which could be burned in the confined air. (2) 
that when no more phosphorus could be buhicd, one-fifth of the 
air had disappeared, (3) that the weight of the air lost was nearly 
equal to the difference in the weights of the white sblid produced 
and the phosphorus burned, (4) that the deiisity of the residual 
air was less than that of ordinary air The same results were 
obtained with lead and tm ; and a more elaborate repetition 
indubitably established their correctness. He also Showed that 
on heating mercury calx alone an air *’ was liberated which 
differed from other “ airs,” and was slightly heavier than ordinary 
air ; moreover, the weight pf the “ air ” set free from a given 
weight (if the calx was equal to the weight taken up in forming 
the calx from mercury, and if the calx be heated with charcoal, 
the metal was recovered and a ga$ named “ fixed air,” the modern 
carbon dioxide, was formed. The former experiment had been 
performed by Scheele and Priestley, who had named the gas 
“ phlogisticated air ” ; J^voisler subsequently named it oxygen, 
regarding it as the “ acid producer ” sour). The theory 
advocated by Lavoisier came to displace the phlogistic concep- 
tion ; hot at first its acceptance was slow. Chemical literature 
Was full of the phlogistic modes of expression — oxygen was 

phlogisticated air,” nitrogen “ dephlogisUcated air,” &c. — 
and this tended 40 retard its promotion. Yet really the transition 
from the one theory tb the other was sihiplc, it being only 
necessary to change the addition or loss of phlogiston ” into 
the “ loss or addition of oxygen." By his ifisistChce tlpbti the 
use of the Bklinbe afe a quahtltatlVe checL lijidh tLe rrlasses 
involved in all thefnifcal reaction^, Lavoisier was enabled to 
establish by his own investigations and tbe results ac^ved 
by others the principle now known as the " consemtion of 
itiassi" Matter can ifeither be crekted nor destroyed ; however 
a chrfftffbkt isygteih hh bhaiig^d, thfe weights befote arid after are 


eqtial.^ To him is also due a Vigorous examiharion oLthe nature 
bf elements afid cbmpbunds ; he held the same vieWs that Were 
laid doWn by Boyle, add with the skme prophetic foresight 
predicted that {^bihe df the eleruentS which he himself accepted 
might be eventually f(tund to he coiftpbunds. 

H is unnecessary in this 'place to recapitulate the tunny 
results which btid accumulated by the end bf the i8th century, 
or tb discuss the Ikbbuts and thedries of individual workers 
since thtse receive attentioh Under biographical heat^ings ; 
in this article only the salient features in th(‘ history of out 
scierice can be treated. The begirtning of the rpth century 
wki attended by fa^r-tcaChhig discoveries in the nature bf the 
coihpdsition 'of cdiUpourtds. Investigations proceeded in tWo 
diredtidns the nature of chemical affinity, (2) the laws 
bf chemical coihbinktibn. The first question has not 
yet been ‘solved, although it has been speculated upon 
from the ekrliest times. The alchemists explained 
chemical ketioh by mekns of such phrases as “ like attracts 
like,” substances being Said to cbmbine When one ” Ibved ” 
the other, ahd the reverse Whert it “ hated ” it Boyle rejected 
this terminology, Which was only strictly applicable to mtelHgeUt 
beings ; kUd he vised the Word “ aflinity ” as had lx?en previously 
done by Stahl and others The hiodem sense of the word, Viz 
the force which holds chemically dissimilar substances togethet 
(and also similar Substahees as is seen in di-, tri-, and poly-atoUiic 
rholecules), was introduced by Hermann Boerhaave, and made 
more precise by Sir Isaac NeWton The laws of (hemical com- 
bination were solved, in a measure, by John Dalton, add the 
solfitibh expressed as Dalton’s “ atomic theoiy^ ” Lavoisier 
appears to have assnihed that the composition of every chemical 
compound was constant, and the same opinion was the basis 
of mbdi experimental inquiry at the hands of Joseph IxiUis 
ProuSt during iBoi to 1809, who vigbmusly combated the 
doctrine of cSkude t.6uis Berthbllet {E^sdt de staiiqiie ckinitque^ 
1803), viz. that fixed proportions of elements and compounds 
combine only under exceptional conditions, the general rule 
being that the composition of a compound may vary continuously 
between certain limits ^ 

This controversy waS vinfinished when Dalton published the 
first part of his Neiv System oj Chemical Philosophy in 1808, 
although the fer salhm theory was the most popular. 

Led thereto by speculations on gases, Dalton assumed 
that matter was composed of atoms, that in the elements the 
atoms were simple, and in compounds complex, being composed 
of elementary atoms Dalton furthermore perceived that the 
same two elements or substances may combine in different 
propohtions, and sHciwed that these propbrtions had alwaj^s a 
simple ratio to One another This is the law of multiple 
proportions.” He laid down the following arbitrarj^ rules for 
determihing the rttimber of atoms in a compound if only one 
compound of two elements exists, it is a binaiy^ compound and 
its atom is composed Of one atom of each element ; if two 
compounds exist one is binary (say A + B) and the other temarj^ 
(say A + 2 B) , if three, then one is binai*}^ and the others may be 
tCrna^ (A + 2 B, and 2 A + B), and so on. More important is his 
deduaion of equivalent weights, i.c. the relative wcigKts of 
atoms. He took hydrogen, the lightest substance known, to 
be the standard. From analyses of water, which he regarded 
as composed of one ktom of hydrogen and one of oxygen, he 

* dictiim wks qiibstiohcd by the researches of H landoit, 
A Hey(^weiller and others In a senes of 75 reactions it wa^ fOimd 
that ft! 61 there waS apparently a diMinulion m weighty but m 1908, 
after a most careful repetition and making allowance lOr all experi- 
mental errors, X..andolt concluded that no change occuned (see 

Element). - 1,. , ; , * » » 

2 the thepfy of Berfhol et was esSentiallv niechapical, and he 
alierhhied tp prove thkl the course of a reactioh depended hot on 
affWnties alotie but aisb On the mksse?J of the reacting coitihoncnts 
Iti rerfpect hi^i hypbthesis has much in common with tbe “ law 
of mkss-^ctfOrt developed kt a much later date by the Swedish 
chemists Guklberg and Waage, apd the American, Willard Gibbs 
(see CinttMtCAL ActiOisf); tn his ClkisslCal thesis Berthbllet vi^rpiisly 
Attacked thk results deduced by Bergniahi; wfib hkd followed in to 
tkble di ci^btive attrabtihns the pkm trki^ersbd by Stahl and S F. 
Geoffrey. 
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deduced the relative weight of the oxygen atom to be 6*5 ; 
from marsh gas and olefiant gas he deduced carbon=5, there 
being one atom of carbon and two of hydrogen in the former 
and one atom of hydrogen to one of carbon in the latter ; 
nitrogen had an equivalent of 5, and so on.^ 

The value of Dalton’s generalizations can hardly be over- 
estimated, notwithstanding the fact that in several cases they 
needed correction. The first step in this direction was effected 
by the co-ordination of Gay Lussac’s observations on the 
combining volumes of gases. He discovered that gases always 
combined in volumes having simple ratios, and that the volume 
of the product had a simple ratio to the volumes of the reacting 
gases. For example, one volume of oxygen combined with two 
of hydrogen to form two volumes of steam, three volumes of 
hydrogen combined with one of nitrogen to give two volumes 
of ammonia, one volume of hydrogen combined with one of 
chlorine to give two volumes of hydrochloric acid. An immediate 
inference was that the Daltonian “ atom must have parts 
which enter into combination with parts of other atoms; in 
other words, there must exist two orders of particles, viz. (1) 
particles derived by limiting mechanical subdivision, the modern 
molecule j and (2) particles derived from the first class by chemical 
subdivision, i.e. particles which are incapable of existing alone, 
but may exist in combination. Additional evidence as to the 
structure of the molecule was discussed by Avogadro in 1811, 
and by Ampiire in 1814. From the gas-laws of Boyle and J. A. C. 
Charles — viz. equal changes in temperature and pressure 
occasion equal changes in equal volumes of all gases and vapours 
— Avogadro deduced the law : — Under the same conditions 
of temperature and pressure, equal volumes of gases contain 
equal numbers of molecules ; and he showed that the relative 
weights of the molecules are determined as the ratios of the 
we ghts of equal volumes, or densities. He established the 
existence of molecules and atoms as we have defined above, 
and stated that the number of atoms in the molecule is generally 
2, but may be 4, 8, &c. We cannot tell whether his choice of the 
powers of 2 is accident or design. 

Notwithstanding Avogadro’s perspicuous investigation, and 
a similar exposition of the atom and molecule by A. M. Ampto, 
BwUub views therein expressed were ignored both by 
their own and the succeeding generation. In place 
of the relative molecular weights, attention was concentrated 
on relative atomic or equivalent weights. This may be due 
in some measure to the small number of gaseous and easily 
volatile substances then known, to the attention which the 
study of the organic compounds received, and especially to the 
energetic investigations of J. J. Berzelius, who, fired with 
enthusiasm by the original theory of Dalton and the law of 
multiple proportions, determined the equivalents of combining 
ratios of many elements in an enormous number of compounds.'*^ 
He prosecuted his labours in this field for thirty years ; as 
proof of his industry it may be mentioned that as early as 1818 
he had determined the combining ratios of about two thousand 
simple and compound substances. 

We may here notice the important chemical symijohsm or notation 
introduced by Berzelius, which greatly contributed to the definite 
Ch^mleml convenient representation of chemical composition 
tracing of chemical reactions. The denotation of 
* elements by symbols had been practised by the alchemists, 
and it is interesting to note that the symbols allotted to the well-known 
elements are identical with the astrological symbols of the sun and 
the other members of the solar system. Gold, the most perfect metal, 
had the symbol of the Sun, © ; silver, the semiperfect metal, had 
the symbol of the Moon, J) , copper, iron and antimony, the 
imperfect metals of the gold class, had the symbols of Venus ? , 
Mars (? , and the Earth 6 I tin and lead, the imperfect metals of 
the silver class, had the symbols of Jupiter V , and Saturn Yi , 
while mercury, the imperfect metal of both the gold and silver 
class, had the symbol of the planet , . Torbern Olof Bergman used 

an elaborate system in his Opuscula phystca et chemtea (1783) ; the 

^ Dalton's atomic theory is treated in more detail in the article Atom. 

* Berzelius, however, appreciated the necessity of differentiating 
the atom and the molecule, and even urged DMton to amend his I 
doctrine, but without success. 1 


elements received symbols composed of circles, arcs of circles, and 
lines, while certain class symbols, such as formetals, -|- for acids, 

^ for alkalies, Q for salts, ^for calces, &c., were used. Compounds 
were represented by copulating simpler symbols, e.g. mercury calx 
was ^ Bergman'.s symbolism was obviously cumbrous, and 

the system used in 1782 by Lavoisier was equally abstruse, since the 
forms gave no clue as to composition; for instance water, oxygen, 

and nitric acid were 

A partial clarification was suggested in 1787 by J. H. Hassenfratz 
and Adet, who assigned to each element a symbol, and to each com- 
pound a sign which should record the elements present and their 
relative quantities Straight lines and semicircles were utilized for 
the non-metalhc elements, carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus and sulphur 
(the " simple acidifiable bases " of Lavoisier), and circles enclosing 
the initial letters of their names for the metals. The “ compound 
acidifiable bases," t e. the hypothetical radicals of acids, were denoted 
by squares enclosing the initial letter of the base ; an alkali was 
denoted by a triangle, and the particular alkali by inserting the 
initial letter. Compounds were denoted by joining the symbols of 
the components, and by varying the manner of joining compounds 
of the same elements were distinguished. The symbol V was used 
to denote a liquid, and a vertical line to denote a gas. As an 
example of the complexity of this system we may note the five 
oxides of nitrogen, which were symbolized as 

f, C, f , V and V., 

the first three representing the gaseous oxides, and the last two the 
liquid oxides. 

A great advance was made by Dalton, who, besides introducing 
.simpler symbols, regarded the symbol as representing not only the 
element or compound but also one atom of that clement or com- 
pound ; in other words, his symbol denoted equivalent weights ♦ 
This system, which permitted the correct representation of molecular 
composition, was adopted by Berzelius in 1814, who, having replaced 
the geometne signs ol Dalton by the initial letter (or letters) of the 
Latin names of the elements, represented a compound by placing a 
plus sign between th(‘ symbols of its components, and the number of 
atoms of each component (except m the case of only one atom) by 
placing Arabic numerals before the symbols ; for example, copper 
oxide was Cu-f O, sulphur tnoxide S-fSO. If two compounds com- 
bined, the + signs of the free compounds weie discarded, and the 
number of atoms denoted by an Arabic index placed after the 
elements, and from these modified symbols the symbol of the new 
compound was derived in the same manner as simple compounds 
were built up from their elements Thus copper sulphate was 
CuO+SO*. potassium sulphate 2SO’'* -i- PoO^ (the symbol Po for 
potassium was subsequently discarded in favour of K from kahum). 
At a later date Berzelius denoted an oxide by dots, equal in number to 
the number of oxygen atoms present, placed over the element ; this 
notation survived longest in mineralogy. He also introduced barred 
symbols, i e letters traversed by a horizontal bar, to denote the double 
atom (or molecule) Although the system of Berzelius has been 
modified and extended, its principles survive in the modern notation. 

In the development of the atomic theory and the deduction 
of the atomic weights of elements and the formulae of compounds, 
Dalton’s arbitrary rules failed to find complete accept- Bxteaaiim 
ance. Berzelius objected to the hypothesis that if ofth^ 
two elements form only one compound, then the •tomio 
atoms combine one and one ; and although he agreed 
with the adoption of simple rules as a first attempt at representing 
a compound, he availed himself of other data in order to gain 
further information as to the structure of compounds. For 
example, at first he represented ferrous and ferric oxides by the 
formulae FeOg, FeOo, and by the analogy of zinc and other 
basic oxides he regarded these substances as constituted similarly 
to FeOg, and the acidic oxides alumina and chromium oxide as 
similar to FeOg. He found, however, that chromic acid, which 
he had represented as CrOg, neutralized a base containing J the 

* The following symbols were also used by Bergman * — 

0 , (I). Q, 0, I, 30, V V, A 

which represented zinc, manganese, cobalt, bismuth, nickel, arsenic, 
platinum, water, alcohol, phlogiston. 

* The following are the symbols employed by Dalton : — 

®, ®,o, o. ©, 

which represent in order, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, 
phosphorus, sulphur, magnesia* lime, soda, potash, strontia, baryta, 
mercury ; iron, zinc, copper, lead, silver, platinum, and gold were 
represented by circles enclosing the initial letter of the element. 
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quantity of oxygen. He inferred that chromic acid must 
contain only three atoms of oxygen, as did sulphuric acid SOg ; 
consequently chromic oxide, which contains half the amount 
of oxygen must be Cr208„and hence ferric oxide must be FegOg. 
The basic oxides must have the general formula MO. To these 
results he was aided by the law of isomorphism formulated by 
E. Mitscherlich in 1820 ; and he confirmed his conclusions by 
showing the agreement with the law of atomic heat formulated 
by Dulong and Petit in 1819. 

While successfully investigating the solid elements and their 
compounds gravimetrically, Berzelius was guilty of several 
inconsistencies in his views on gases. He denied that gaseous 
atoms could have parts, although compound gases could. This 
attitude was due to his adherence to the dualistic theory ” 
of the structure of substances, which he deduced from electro- 
chemical researches. From the behaviour of substances on 
electrolysis {q.v,) he assumed that all substances had two com- 
ponents, one bearing a negative charge, the other a positive 
charge. Combination was associated with the coalescence of 
these charges, and the nature of the resulting compound showed 
the nature of the residual electricity. For example, positive 
iron combined with negative oxygen to form positive ferrous 
oxide ; positive sulphur combined with negative oxygen to 
form negative sulphuric acid ; positive ferrous oxide combined 
with negative sulphuric acid to form neutral ferrous sulphate. 
Berzelius elevated this theory to an important position in the 
history of our science. He recognized that if an elementary 
atom had parts, his theory demanded that these parts should 
carry different electric charges when they entered into reaction, 
and the products of the reaction should vary according as a 
positive or negative atom entered into combination. For 
instance if the reaction 2H2 + Og = HgO 4 * H.p be true, the 
molecules of water should be different, for a negative oxygen 
atom would combine in one case, and a positive oxygen atom 
in the other. Hence the gaseous atoms of hydrogen and oxygen 
could not have parts. A second inconsistency was presented 
when he was compelled by the researches of Dumas to admit 
Avogadro’s hypothesis ; but here he would only accept it for 
the elementary gases, and denied it for other substances. It is 
to be noticed that J B. Dumas did not adopt the best methods 
for emphasizing his discoveries. His terminology was vague 
and provoked caustic criticism from Berzelius j he assumed 
that all molecules contained two atoms, and consequently the 
atomic weights deduced from vapour density determinations of 
sulphur, mercury, arsenic, and phosphorus were quite different 
from those established by gravimetric and other methods. 

Chemists gradually tired of the notion of atomic weights on 
account of the uncertainty which surrounded them , and the 
suggestion made by W. H. Wollaston as early as 1814 to deal 
only with “ equivalents/’ t.e, the amount of an element which 
can combine with or replace unit weight of hydrogen, came 
into favour, being adopted by L. Gmelin in his famous text-book. 

Simultaneously with this discussion of the atom and molecule, 
great controversy was ranging over the constitution of com- 
Atomic pounds, more particularly over the carbon or organic 
Mdmoh- compounds. This subject is discussed in section IV., 
cuimr Organic Chemistry, The gradual accumulation of data 
welghta, referring to organic compounds brought in its train a 
revival of the discussion of atoms and molecules. A. Laurent 
and C. F. Gerhardt attempted a solution by investigating chemical 
reactions. They assumed the atom to be the smallest part of 
matter which can exist in combination, and the molecule to be 
the smallest part which can enter into a chemical reaction. 
Gerhardt found that reactions could be best followed if one 
assumed the molecular weight of an element or compound to be 
that weight which occupied the same volume as two unit weights 
of hydrogen, and this assumption led him to double the equiva- 
lents accepted by Gmelin, making H«l, 0 *= 16 , and 
thereby agreeing with Berzelius, and also to halve the values 
given by Berzelius to many metals. Laurent generally agreed, 
except when the theory compelled the adoption of formulae 
containing fractions of atoms ; in such cases he regarded the 


molecular weight as the weight occupying a volume equal to 
four unit weights of hydrogen. The bases upon which Gerhardt 
and Laurent founded their views were not sufficiently well 
grounded to lead to the acceptance of their results ; Gerhardt 
himself returned to Gmehn’s equivalents in his Lehrbuch der 
Chemie (1853) as they were in such general use. 

In i860 there .prevailed such a confusion of hypotheses as to 
the atom and molecule that a conference was held at Karlsruhe 
to discuss the situation. At the conclusion of the sitting, 
Lothar Meyer obtained a paper written by Stanislas Cannizzaro 
in 1858 wherein was found the final link required for the deter- 
mination of atomic weights. This link was the full extension 
of Avogadro’s theory to all substances, Cannizzaro showing that 
chemical reactions in themselves would not suffice. He chose 
as his unit of reference the weight of an atom of hydrogen, i.e. 
the weight contained in a molecule of hydrochloric acid, thus 
differing from Avogadro who chose the weight of a hydrogen 
molecule. From a study of the free elements Cannizzaro showed 
that an element may have more than one molecular weight ; for 
example, the molecular weight of sulphur varied with the tem- 
perature. And from the study of compounds he showed that 
each element occurred in a definite weight or in some multiple 
of this weight. He called this proportion the “ atom,” since 
it invariably enters compounds without division, and the weight 
of this atom is the atomic weight. This generalization was of 
great value inasmuch as it permitted the deduction of the 
atomic weight of a non-gasifiable element from a study of the 
densities of its gasifiable compounds. 

From the results obtained by Laurent and Gerhardt and their 
predecessors it immediately followed that, while an element could 
have but one atomic weight, it could have several equivalent 
weights. From a detailed study of organic compound.s (ler- 
hardt had promulgated a theory of types ” which represented 
a fusion of the older radical and type theories This theory 
brought together, as it were, the most varied compounds, and 
stimulated inquiry into many fields. According to this theory, 
an element in a compound had a definite saturation capacity, 
an idea very old in itself, being framed m the law of multiple 
proportions. These saturation capacities were assidu- 
ously studied by Sir Edward Frankland, who from 
the investigation, not of simple inorganic compounds, but of the 
organo-metallic derivatives, determined the kernel of the theory 
of valency. Frankland showed tliat any particular element 
preferentially combined with a definite number (which might 
vary between certain limits) of other atoms*; for example, some 
atoms always combined with one atom of oxygen, some with two, 
while with others two atoms entered into combination with one 
of oxygen. If an element or radical combmed with one atom 
of hydrogen, it was termed monovalent ; if with two (or with 
one atom of oxygen, which is equivalent to two atoms of hydrogen) 
it was divalent, and so on. The same views were expressed by 
Cannizzaro, and also by A. W. von Hofmann, who materially 
helped the acceptance of the doctrine by the lucid exposition in 
his Introduction to Modern Chemistry, 1865. 

The recognition of the quadnvalency of carbon by A. Kekul^ 
was the forerunner of his celebrated benzene theory in particular, 
and of the universal application of structural formulae to the 
representation of the most complex organic compounds equally 
lucidly as the lepresentation of the simplest salts. Alexander 
Butlerow named the '‘structure theoiy,” and contributed much 
to the development of the subject. He defined structure “ as the 
manner of the mutual linking of the atoms in the molecule,” 
but denied that any such structure could give information as to 
the orientation of the atoms in space. He regarded the chemical 
properties of a substance as due to (i) the chemical atoms 
composing it, and (2) the structure, and he asserted that while 
different compounds might have the same components (isomer- 
ism), yet only one compound could have a particular structure. 
Identity in properties necessitated identity m structure. 

While the principle of varying valency laid down by Frankland 
is still retained, Butlerow’s view that structure had no spatial 
significance has been modified. The researches of L. Pasteur, 
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J. A. Le Bel, J. Wisiieenus, van^t Hoff and others showed' that 
substances having- the same graphic formulae vary in properties 
and reactions, and amsequently the formulae need modification m 
order to exhibit these differences. Such isomerism', named stereo*- 
isomensm(f.2;.),hasl>cenassiduouslydevelopeddurmgrec6ntyeaTs; 
it prevails among many different classes of organic compounds 
and many examples have been found in inorganic chemistry 
The theory of v«ilcncy as a means of showing similarity of 
properties and relative composition became a dominant feature 
of chemical theory, the older hypotheses of types, rmlicals, &c. 

being more or Itss discarded. We have seen how its 
p«r/o4/c’ utilization in the ** stnicture theory permitted great 
clanfication, and attempts were not wanting for' the 
deduction of analogies or a periodicity between elements. Frank*- 
land had recognized the analogies existing l^etween the chemical 
properties of nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic and antimony, 
noting that they act as tri-* or penta-valent ('arbon was joined 
with silicon, zirconium and titanium, while boron, being tri- 
valent, was relegated to another group. A general classification 
of elements, however, was not reali^.ed’by Frankland, nor even by 
Odling, who had also investigated the question from the valency 
standpoint. The solution came about by arranging the elements 
m the order of their atomic weights, tempering the arrangement 
with the results deduced ftom the theory of valencies and 
experimental observations. Many chemists contributed to the 
establishment of such a periodicity, the greatest advances being 
made by John Newlands in England, Lothar Meyer in (xermany, 
and 1 ) J. Mendeleeff in St Petersburg. For the development of 
this classification sec Element 

In the above sketch wc have briefly treated the history of the 
mam tendencies of our science from the earliest times to the 
establishment of the modern laws and principles. We 
ummwy> scKMice took its origin in the arts 

prartisi'd by the Egyptians, ami, having come under the influence 
of philosophers, it chose for its purpose the isolation of the 
quinta essentia y and subsequently the art of making gold and 
silver ’’ This spirit gave way to the physicians, who regarded 
chemistry as the art of preparing medicines,” a denotation 
winch m turn succumbed to the arguments of Boyle, who regarded 
it as the “ science of the composition of substances,” a definition 
which adequately fits the science to^d'ay. We have seen bow 
his classification of substances into elements and compounds, 
and the definitions which he assigned to these species, have 
similarly been retained ; and how Lavoisier established the law 
of the “ conservation of mass,” overthrew the prevailing phlogistic 
theory, and became the founder of modem chemistry by the 
overwhelming importance which he gave to the use of the balance. 
The development of the atomic theory and its concomitants--' 
the laws of chemical combimition and the notion of atoms and 
equivalents' — at the hands of Dalton and Berzelius, the extension 
to the modem theory of the* atom and molecule, and to atomic 
and moleailar weights by Avogadro, Ampere, Dumas, Laurent, 
(’xerhardt, Cannizzaro and others, have been noted. The 
structure of the molecule, which mainly foHViwed investigations 
in organic compounds, FranklawLs conception of valency, and 
finally the periodic law, have also been shown in their chrono- 
logical order The pnnciples outlined above constitute the 
foundations of our science ; and although it may happen that 
experiments may be made with which' they appear to not in 
complete agreement, yet in general they constitute a body of 
working hypotheses of inestimable value. 

Chentical Educatton. — It is remarkabfe that systematic in- 
struction in the theory and practice of chemistry only received 
Earnest attiintion in our academic institutions during the opening 
decades of the iqth century Although fora long time lecturers 
and professors had been attached to universities, generally their 
ditties had also included the study of physics, mineralogy and j 
other subjects, with the result that chemistry received scanty I 
encouragement. (>f practical instruction there was- none other 
than that to be gained m a few private laboratories and in the 
shops of apothecaries. ' The necessity for experimental demon- 
stration and practical instruction, in addition to academic 


lectures^ appears to have been urged by the French cbenjifits 
L. N. Vauquelm^ Gay iLuamc, Th^nard, ondjmore especially by 
A. F. Foumroy and G. F. Rouelle, while iuf England; Humphry 
Davy expounded the same* idea in the experimental demunatraH 
tione which gave his lectures their bnlliant^charm. But the‘ real 
founder of systematic mstructionrin our science was Justus; von 
Liebig, who> having accepted the professorship at Gieseen in, 
ii824, made his chemical laboratory and course of instruction 
the model of all others. He em^asized that the practical 
training should include (ii) the qualitative and quantitative 
analysis of mixtures, (2) t^« preparation of substances according 
to established methods, (3) origmal research— a course whiebihaa 
been generally adopted The pattern set by Liebig- at Giessen 
was adopted by F. Wohler at Gottingen m 1S36, by R. W. 
Bunsen at Marburg in 1840, and by O, L. Erdmann at Leipzig 
in 1843'; and' during the ’fifties and ’sixties many other labora- 
tories were founded. A new era followed the erection of the 
laboratories at Bonn and Berlin according to the plans of A. W. 
von Hofmann in 1867, and of that at Leipzig, designed by Kolbe 
in t868 . We may also mention the famous laboratory at Munich 
designed by A. von Baeyer in 1875. 

In Great Britain the- first public laboratory appears to have 
been opened in 1817 by Thomas Thomson at Glasgow. But the 
first important step in providing means whereby students- could 
systematically study chemistry was the foundation of tiie College 
of Chemistry in 1845. This institution was taken over by tiie 
Government in 1853, becoming the Royal College of C'hemistry, 
and incorporated with the Royal School of Mines ; in 188 r the 
names were changed to the Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines, and again in 1890 to the Royal College of 
Science. In 1907 it was incorporated in the Imperial ('oUege of 
Science and Technologv. Under A. von W. Hofmann, who 
designed the laboratories and accepted the’ professorship m 1845 
at the instigation of Prince Albert, and under his successor (m 
1864) Sir Edward Frankland, this institution became one of 
the most important centres of chemical instruction. Oxford 
and Cambridge sadly neglected the erection of convenient 
laboratories for many years, and consequently wc find technical 
schools and other universities having a far better equipment and 
offering greater facilities. In the provinces Victoria University 
at Manchester exercised the greater impetus, numbering among 
its professors Sir W. H. Perkin and Sir Henry Roscoe. 

In America public laboratory instruction was first instituted at 
Yale College during the professorship of Benjamin Silhman. To 
the great progress made m recent years F. W. Clarke, W. Gibbs, 
E. W. Morley, Ira Remsen, and T. W. Richards have especially 
contributed. 

In ‘France the subject was alhiost entirely neglected until 
late m the 19th century. The few laboratories existing in the 
opening decades were lU-fitted, and the exorbitant fees con- 
stituted a serious bar to general instruction, for these institutions 
ra^eived httlte government support. In 1869 A. Wurtz reported' 
the existence of only one efficient laboratory in France, namely 
the ficole Normale Superieure, under the direction of H. Sainte 
Claire Deville. During recent years chemistry has beGome 
one' of the most important subjects in the curriculum- of technical 
schools and universities, and at the present time no genera! 
educational institution is complete until it has its full equip- 
ment of laboratories and lecture theatres. 

Chenixoal L%tetatu¥e.—l\\e growth of chemical liltoraturo sitice the 
pyl)hcation of Lavoisier's famous Traii^^ de chtmte in r789!< and o£ 
Berzehuh' Lehrbmh der CJumxe m 1808 -1818, has been enormous. 
Those two works, and especially the latter,, wcie the models followed 
^ Th^nard, Liebig, Streckor, WdhTer and many others, including 
Thomas Graham, upon, whose Elememts of Chemistry was founded 
Otto’s famous Lekrbmh de¥ Cimmie, to which H.. Kopp contributed 
the general theoretical part, liolbe the organic, iind Buff and 
/^ammincr tlie physico-chemical Organic chemistry was especially 
developed by the publication of Cerhardt’s Traits de chiinie organique 
m 1853 -1836, and of Kelnile’s LehvbULh der orgamschen Chmme in 
1 86 1- r 88a. General theoretical and physical' ctimistry was treated 
with conspicuous acumen bv Lqthar Meyer m his Mod^rm Thearien, 
by W, Ostwald m his Lehrhuch dev all^em. Chemie 088^1887), and 
by Nernst in his Theoretische Chemie In English, Roscoe and 
Schoriemmer’s Treatise on Chemistry is a standard work , if! recordfi 
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» 8ucee«8lut attempt to state the tiicoiics andt facts of chemistiry, 
not iA oondyBpsod epitomes^ hint m ^ ^Uy read form* The TtatU 
de chtmie mpnirale, edited by H. Moissan, and the Handhuch der 
anofganisQhen themifi, edited by' Abegg, are of the same type 
O. Dammer's Bandbueh d'er amfgmisehen Chemii and F. Beilitein’s 
Handhuck d&r orgmnscheii Ckamia aria mmluahbs works of reference. 
Of the earlier encydopaechas we may notice the fammis Ile^nd' 
wQvten^uchr d&v ramn und angpwandtsfi C)kmte, edited by Liebig ; 
Fr^my's BncyclopMte de ckintie, Wiirtz's Dictionndire de chtmie 
pure et appHqu&e. Watts” Dictionary of Chemistry ^ and LadenbnrgS 
HandwdH&rhueh der Chemnie, 

llie number of penodKals devoted to chemistry lias steadily 
increased siojco the early part of the 19th century. In England thcj 
most impoitant is the Journal of the Chemtcai Society of London, 
first published in 184B, Smte 1871 Abstracts Of papers apjiearing 
in the otlier journals have beew priiaited. In 1904 a new departure 
was made m issuing .<4 w»wa^ Reporte, eontammg resumes of most 
unportant researches of the year. The Chemical News, founded by 
Sir W. Crookes in i860, may also be noted In America the chief 
periodical is the American Chemical Journal, founded m 1879 
C>tmany is provided with a great rrvmnber of magazines. Ihe 
Benchte der deutschen ehemiMhm GaseUschaft, published by the 
Berlin Clieoucal Society, the Chemuches Qentralhlatt, which is con- 
fined to abstracts of papers appearing in other journals, the Zeitschnft 
fdr Chemie, and Licdiig^s Annalen der Chemie are the most important 
of the general magamnes. Others devoted to special pliases are the 
Journal fSUr praktucke Ckemie, fonndetl bv Erdmann in 1834, tire 
Zmhehrift fur anorgamsche Chemie and the Zedtschnft fur phvst’ 
kalische Chemie, Mention may also be made of the invafuable 
J ahresberiuhte and the Jahrbuch der Chemie. In France, the most 
itnpoTtant journals are the Annales de chimte it de pkysiqwe, founded 
m 1789 with the title Annales de chimte, and the Comptes rendus, 
published weekly by the Academic fran^aise .since 1835 

II. General Principles 

The substances with which the chemist has to deal admit of 
classification into elements and compounds. Of the former 
about eighty may be regarded as well characterized, although 
many more have been described. 

Elements. --JhQ following table gives the names, symbols 
and atomic weights of the perfectly characterized elements : — 

International Atomic Weights, 1910 

Atomic I Atomic 


Name. 

Symbol, Weights. 

Name Symbol 

Weights 



0-16. 



0-16. 

Aluminium . 

. Al 

27 I 

Mercury . 

Hg 

200-0 

Autiiuoixy 

. Sb 

T2t)*2 

Molybdcninn 

Mo 

96*0 

Argfm 

A 

30*0 

Neod5miiiTm 

Nd 

144-3 

Arsenic . 

. As 

74-96 

Neon 

Ne 

20 

Barium . 

. Ba 

I37‘.i7 

Nickel . 

Ni 

58-68 

Beryllium or 

Bv\ 


Nitrogen 

N 

14 ' 0 J 

Gluciniun 

G1 f 

9 I 

Osmium . 

Os 

190-9 

Bismuth . 

Bi 

ao8-o 

Oxygen . 

0 

16 00 

Boron 

. B 

11*0 

Palladium 

Pd 

106-7 

Bromine 

. Br 

79 *9^ 

Phosphorus 

P 

31-0 

Cadmium 

. ('d 

112*40 

Plat mum 


T05-O 

C.iesaum 

. Cs 

132-81 

Potassium 

K 

39-10 

Calcium . 

. Ca 

40-09 

Praseodymium . 

Pr 

140-6 

CarbofU . 

. C 

IZ-'OO 

' RadiLiiun . 

Ka 

226 4 

Cerium . 

. C« 

140-25 

Rho^ivra 

Rh 

102*9 

Chlonne . 

. Cl 

i5'4S 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85-45 

Chromium . 

Cr 

52-0 

Rnthcniiim 

Ru 

101-7 

Cobalt 

. Co 

58-97 

Samarium 

Sa 

150-4 

C>oluttibium , 

. Cb^ 


Scandiunai 

Sc 

44*1 

or NioUum 

. Nbj 

93-5 

Selenium 

Sc 

79*2 

Copper . 

. Cu 

63 -57 

Silicon 

Si 

28-1 

Dysprosium 

Dy 

162-5 

Silver . 

Ag 

107-88 

Erbium . 

Kr 

167-4 

Sodium 

Na 

23-00 

Europium 

. Hu 

152-0 

Strohtium 

Sr 

87-62 

Fluorine . 

F 

19-0 

Sulphur . 

S 

32-07 

Gadolinium . 

. Gd 

157 3 

Tantalum 

Ta 

iSi-o 

Gallium . 

Ga 

69*9 

Tellurium 

Te 

127-5 

Germanium 

. Go 

72-5 

Terbium . 

Tb 

159*2 

Gold . . 

Au 

197-2 

Thallium 

Tl 

204*0 

Helium 

, Ho 

4-0 

Thorium 

Th 

232*42 

Hydiogen 

. H 

I -008 1 

Thulium . 

Tm 

168-5 

Indium . 

. In 

114-8 

Tm .... 

Sn 

IIQ-O 

Iodine 

. I 

126-92 

Titanium 

Ti 

48-1 

Indium . 

. Ir 

i 9 Vr 

Tungsten 

W 

184-0 

Iron . 

. Fc 

35*81 

* Uranium 

u 

238*5 

Krypton 

. Kr 

83*0 

Vanadium . 

V 

51*2 

Lanthanum . 

« La 

139*0 

Xenon . . . 

Xc 

130-7 

Lead . 

. Pb 

207 10 

1 Ytterbium (NeOr 



Lithium . 

. Li 

7*00 

I ytterbium) 

Yb 

172 

Lutecium 

. Lu 

174 

Yttrium . 

Y 

89-0 

Magnesium . 

. 

^4*32 

Zme . 

Zn 

05-37 

Manganese . 

. Mil 

54*93 

1 Zirconium 

Zr 

90-6 


The eksments are usually divided into two classes, the metallic 
and the nommetallic elements; the following are classed as 
nont-metals, and the remainder as metals : — 

Hydrogen Oxygen Boron Neon 

Chlorine Sulphur Carbon Krypton 

Bronucic Seiemum Silicon Xenon 

Iodine Tellurium Phosphorus Helium 

Fluorine Nitrogen Argon 

Of these hydrogen, chlorine, fluorine, ox}gen, nitrogen, argon, 
neon, krypton, xenon and helium are gases, bioraine is a liquid, 
and the remainder are solids. All the metals are solids at oi dinary 
temperatures with the exception of mercury, which is liquid. 
The metals are mostly bodies of high specifle gravity ; they 
exhibit, when polished, a peculiar brilliancy or metallic lustre, 
and they are good conductors of heat and clectriaty ; the non- 
metals, on the otlier hand, are mostly bodies of low spec ific 
gravity, and bad conductors of heat and electricity, and do not 
exhibit metallic lustre. The non-metallic elements arc also 
sometimes termed metalloids, but tins appellation, which signifies 
mctal-like substances (Gr. e/Tio?, like), strictly belongs to certain 
elements which do not possess the properties of the true metals, 
although they more closely resemble them tlian the non-metals 
111 many respects ; thus, selenium and tellurium, which arc 
closely allied to sulphur m their chermcal properties, although 
bad conductors of heat and electricity, exhibit metallic lustre 
and have relatively high sfiecific gravities. But when the 
properties of the elements are carefully contrasted together it 
IS found that no strict line of demarcation can be drawn dividing 
them into two classes ; and if they are arranged in a scries, 
those which are most closely allied in properties being placed 
next to each other, it is observed tliat there is a more or less 
regular alteration m properties from term to term in tlie senes. 

When binary compounds, or compounds of two elements, are 
decomposed by an electric current, the two elements make their 
appearance at opposite poles. Those elements which are dis- 
engaged at the negative pole are termed electro-positivc, or 
positive, or basylous elements, whilst tiiose disengaged at the 
positive pole are termed electro-negative, or negative, or chlorous 
elements. But the difference between these two classes of 
elements is one of degree only, and they gradually merge into 
each other moreover tlie electric relations of elements are not 
absolute, but vary according to the state of combination in 
which they exist, so that it is just as impiGssible to divide the 
elements into two classes according to this property as it is to 
separate them into two distinct classes of metals and non-metals. 
The following, however, are negative towards the remaining 
elements which are more or less ptisiUve : — Fluorine, chlonne, 
bromine, iodine, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium. 

The metals may be arranged in a senes according to their 
power of displacmg one another in salt solutions, thus Cs, Rb, 
K, Na, Mg, Al, Mn, Zn, Cd, Tl, Fc, Co, NT, Sn, Pb, (H), Sb, Bi, 
As, Cu, Hg, Ag, Pd, Pt^ Au. 

Elements which readily enter into reaction with each other, 
and which develop a large amount of heat on combination, are 
said to have a powerful affinity for each other. The tendency 
of positive elements to unite with positive elements, or of negative 
elements to unite with negative elements, is much less than that 
of positive elements to unite with negative elements, and the 
greater the difference in properties between two elements the 
more powerful is their affinity for each otlier. Thus, the affinity 
of hydrDgen and oxygen for each other is extremely powerful, 
much, heat being developed by the combination of Urese two 
elements ; when binary compounds of oxygen are decomposed 
by the electric current, the oxygen mvanablv appears at the 
positive pole, being negative to all other elements, but the 
hydrogen ot hydrogen compounds is always disengaged at the 
negative pole. Hydrogen and oxygen are, therefore, of very 
opposite natures, and this is well illustrated by the circumstance 
that oxygen combines, with very few exceptions, with all the 
remaining elements, whilst compounds of only a limited number 
with hydrogen have been obtained. 

Compounds . — chemical compound contains two or more 
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elements ; consequently it should be possible to analyse it, 
i,e. separate it into its components, or to synthesize it, t.e, build 
it up from its components. In general, a compound has pro- 
perties markedly different from those of the elements of which 
it is composed. 

Laws of Chemical Combinaiton. — A molecule may be defined 
as the smallest part of a substance which can exist alone ; an 
atom as the smallest part of a substance which can exist in com- 
bination. The molecule of every compound must obviously 
contain at least two atoms, and generally the molecules of the 
elements arc also polyatomic, the elements with monatomic 
molecules (at moderate temperatures) being mercury and the 
gases of the argon group. The laws of chemical combination are 
as follows : — 

T. Tmw of Definite Proportions. — The same compound always 
contains the same elements combined together in the same mass 
proportion. Silver chloride, for example, in whatever manner 
It may be prepared, invariably consists of chlorine and silver 
in the proportions by weight of 35*45 parts of the former and 
107*93 latter. 

2, Law of Multiple Proportions — When the same two elements 
combine together to form more than one compound, the different 
masses of one of the elements which unite with a constant mass 
of the other, bear a simple ratio to one another. Thus, i part 
by weight of hydrogen unites with 8 parts by weight of oxygen, 
forming water, anrl with 16 or 8x2 parts of oxygen, forming 
hydrogen peroxide. Again, in nitrous oxide we have a compound 
of 8 parts by weight of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen ; in nitric oxide 
a compound of r6 or 8 x 2 fiarts of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen ; 
in nitrous anhydride a compound of 24 or 8 x 3 parts of oxygen 
and 14 of nitrogen ; in nitric peroxide a compound of 32 or 8 x 4 
parts of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen ; and lastly, in nitric anhy- 
dride a compound of 40 or 8x5 parts of oxygen and 14 of 
nitrogen. 

3. Law of Reciprocal Proportions — The masses of different 
elements which combine separately with one and the same mass 
of another element, are cither the same as, or simple multiples 
of, the masses of these different elements which combine with 
each other. For instance, 35*45 parts of chlorine and 79*96 
parts of bromine combine with 107*93 parts of silver ; and when 
chlorine and bromine unite it is in the proportion of 35*45 parts 
of the former to 79*96 parts of the latter. Iodine unites with 
silver in the proportion of 126*97 parts to 107*93 parts of the 
latter, but it combines with chlorine in two proportions, viz. in 
the proportion of 126*97 parts either to 35*45 or to three times 
35*45 parts of chlorine. 

There is a fourth law of chemical combination which only 
applies to gases. This law states that : — gases combine with one 
another in simple proportions by volume, and the volume of the 
product (if gaseous) has a simple ratio to the volumes of the 
original mixtures ; in other words, the densities of gases are 
simply related to their combining weights. 

Nomenclature. — If a compound contains two atoms it is 
termed a binary compound, if three a ternary, if four a quaternary, 
and so on. Its systematic name is formed by replacing the last 
syllable of the electro-negative element by ide and prefixing 
the name of the other element. For example, compounds of 
oxygen are oxides^ of chlorine, chlorides^ and so on. If more than 
one compound be formed from the same two elements, the 
difference is shown by prefixing such words as mono-, di-, tri*, 
sesqui-, per-, sub-, &c , to the last part of the name, or the 
suffixes -owy and -ic may be appended to the name of the first 
element. For example take the oxides of nitrogen, NgO, NO, 
NgOy, NOg, N2O5 ; these are known respectively as nitrous oxide, 
nitric oxide, nitrogen trioxide, nitrogen peroxide and nitrogen 
pentoxide. The affixes ^ous and sub- refer to the compounds 
containing more of the positive element, -ic and per- to those 
containing less. 

An acid {q.v ) is a compound of hydrogen, which element can 
be replaced by metals, the hydrogen being liberated, giving 
substances named salts. An alkali or base is a substance which 
neutralizes an acid with the production of salts but with no 


evolution of hydrogen. A base may be regarded as water in 
which part of the hydrogen is replaced by a metal, or by a 
radical which behaves as a metal (The term radical is given 
to a group of atoms which persist in chemical changes, behaving 
as if the group were an element ; the commonest is the 
ammonium group, NH^, which forms salts similar to the salts 
of sodium and potassium.) If the acid contains no oxygen it is a 
hvdractd, and its systematic name is formed from the prefix 
hydro- and the name of the other element or radical, the last 
syllable of which has been replaced by the termination -iV. For 
example, the acid formed by hydrogen and chlorine is termed 
hydrochloric acid (and sometimes hydrogen chloride). If an 
acid contains oxygen it is termed an oxyacid. The nomenclature 
of acids follows the same general lines as that for binary com- 
pounds. If one acid be known its name is formed by the ter- 
mination -ic, e.g. carbonic acid ; if two, the one containing the 
less amount of oxygen takes the termination -ous and the other 
the termination -tc, e.g. nitrous acid, HNOg, nitric acid, HNO3. 
If more than two be known, the one inferior in oxygen content 
has the prefix hypo- and the termination -ous, and the one 
superior in oxygen content has the prefix per- and the termination 
-tc. This is illustrated in the four oxyacids of chlorine, HCIO, 
HClOg, HClOg, HCIO4, which have the names hyporhlorous, 
chlorous, chloric and perchloric acids. An acid is said to be 
monobasic, dibasic, tribasic, &c., according to the number of 
replaceable hydrogen atoms; thus HNOg is monobasic, sulphuric 
acid H2SO4 dibasic, phosphoric acid HgP04 tribasic. 

An acid terminating in -ous forms a salt ending in -ite^ and an 
oxyacid ending in -ic forms a salt ending in -ate. Thus the 
chlorine oxyacids enumerated above form salts named respec- 
tively hypochlorites, chlorites, chlorates and perchlorates. Salts 
formed from hydracids terminate in -tde, following the rule 
for binary compounds. An acid salt is one in which the whole 
amount of hydrogen has not been replaced by metal ; a normal 
salt is one in which all the hydrogen has been replaced ; and a 
basic salt is one in which part of the acid of the normal salt has 
been replaced by oxygen. 

Chemical Formulae. — Opposite the name of each element m 
the second column of the above table, the symbol is given which 
is always employed to represent it. This symbol, however, not 
only represents the particular element, but a certain definite 
quantity of it. Thus, the letter H always stands for i atom or 
I part by weight of hydrogen, the letter N for i atom or 14 parts 
of nitrogen, and the symbol Cl for i atom or 35*5 parts of chloi- 
ine.^ Compounds are in like manner represented by writing the 
symbols of their constituent elements side by side, and if more 
than one atom of each element be present, the number is indicated 
by a numeral placed on the right of the symbol of the element 
either below or above the line. Thus, hydrochloric acid is 
represented by the formula HCl, that is to say, it is a compound 
of an atom of hydrogen with an atom of chlorine, or of i part 
by weight of hydrogen with 35*5 parts by weight of chlorine ; 
again, sulphuric acid is represented by the formula HgSO^, which 
is a statement that it consists of 2 atoms of hydrogen, i of sulphur, 
and 4 of oxygen, and consequently of certain relative weights of 
these elements. A figure placed on the right of a symbol only 
affects the symbol to which it is attached, but when figures are 
placed in front of several symbols all are affected by it, thus 
21^804 H2SO4 taken twice. 

The distribution of weight in chemical change is readily 
expressed in the form of equations by the aid of these symbols ; 
the equation 

2HCl4Zn*:ZnCl2 + H2, 

for example, is to be read as meaning that from 73 parts of 
hydrochloric acid and 65 parts of zinc, 136 parts of zinc chloride 
and 2 parts of hydrogen are produced. The + sign is invariably 
employed in this way either to express combination or action 
upon, the meaning usually attached to the use of the sign « being 
that from such and such bodies such and such other bodies 
are formed. 

^ Approximate values of the atomic weights are employed here. 
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Usually, when the symbols of the elements are written or 
printed with a figure to the right, it is understood that this 
indicates a molecule of the element, the symbol alone representing 
an atom. Thus, the symbols Hy and P4 indicate that the mole- 
cules of hydrogen and phosphorus respectively contain 2 and 4 
atoms. Since, according to the molecular theory, in all cases 
of chemical change the action is between molecules, such symbols 
as these ought always to be employed. Thus, the formation of 
hydrochloric acid from hydrogen and chlorine is correctly 
represented by the equation 

Ha + a2r::2HCl , 

that is to say, a molecule of hydrogen and a molecule of chlorine 
give rise to two molecules of hydrochloric acid ; whilst the 
following equation merely represents the relative weights of the 
elements which enter into reaction, and is not a complete ex- 
pression of what is supposed to take place : — 

H-f-Cl = Ha 

In all cases it is usual to represent substances by formulae 
which to the best of our knowledge express their molecular 
composition in the state of gas, and not merely the relative 
number of atoms which they contain ; thus, acetic acid consists 
of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion of one atom 
of carbon, two of hydrogen, and one of oxygen, but its molecular 
weight corresponds to the formula C which therefore is 

always employed to represent acetic acid. When chemical 
change is expressed with the aid of molecular formulae not 
only is the distribution of weight represented, but by the mere 
inspection of the symbols it is possible to deduce from the law 
of gaseous combination mentioned above, the relative volumes 
which the agents and resultants occupy in the state of gas if 
measured at the same temperature and under the same pressure. 
Thus, the equation 

2H2 + 0.^=2H20 

not only represents that certain definite weights of hydrogen 
and oxygen furnish a certain definite weight of the compound 
which we term water, hut that if the water in the state of gas, 
the hydrogen and the oxygen are all measured at the same 
temperature and pressure, the volume occupied by the oxygen 
IS only half that occupied by the hydrogen, whilst the resulting 
water-gas will only occupy the same volume as the hydrogen. 
In other words, 2 volumes of oxygen and 4 volumes of hydrogen 
furnish 4 volumes of water-gas. A simple equation like this, 
therefore, when properly interpreted, affords a large amount of 
mlormation. One other instance may be given ; the equation 

represents the decomposition of ammonia gas into nitrogen and 
hydrogen gases by the electric spark, and it not only conveys 
the information that a certain relative weight of ammonia, 
consisting of certain relative weights of hydrogen and nitrogen, 
is broken up into certain relative weights of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, but also that tlie nitrogen will be contained in half 
the space which contained the ammonia, and that the volume 
of the hydrogen will be one and a half times as great as that of 
the original ammonia, so that in the decomposition of ammonia 
the volume becomes doubled. 

Formulae which merely express the relative number of atoms 
of the different elements present in a compound are termed 
empirical formulae, and the formulae of all compounds whose 
molecular weights are undetermined are necessarily empirical. 
The molecular formula of a compound, however, is always a 
simple multiple of the empirical formula, if not identical with it ; 
thus, the empirical formula of acetic acid is CH., 0 , and its 
molecular formula is C2H4O2, or twice CH^O. In "addition to 
empirical and molecular formulae, chemists are in the habit of 
employing various kinds of rational formulae, called structural, 
constitutional or graphic formulae, &c., which pot only express 
the molecular composition of the compounds to which they 
apply, but also embody certain assumptions as to the manner 
in which the constituent atoms are arranged, and convey more 
or less information with regard to the nature of the compound 
itself, vijfc. the class to which it belongs, the manner in which 


it is formed, and the behaviour it will exhibit under various 
circumstances. Before explaining these formulae it will he 
necessary, however, to consider the differences in combining 
power exhibited by the various elements. 

Valency It is found that the number of atoms of a given 
element, of chlorine, for example, which unite with an atom of 
each of the other elements is very variable. Thus, hydrogen 
unites with but a single atom of chlorine, zinc with two, boron 
with three, silicon with four, phosphorus with five and tungsten 
with six. Those elements which are equivalent in combining 
or displacing power to a single atom of hydrogen are said to be 
untvaleni or monad elements ; whilst those which are equivalent 
to two atoms of hydrogen are termed bivalent or dyad elements ; 
and those equivalent to three, four, five or six atoms of hydrogen 
triad, tetrad, pentad or hexad elements. But not only is the 
combining power or valency (atomicity) of the elements different, 
it is also observed that one element may combine with another 
in several proportions, or that its valency may vary ; for example, 
phosphorus forms two chlorides represented by the formulae 
PClg and PCI5, nitrogen the series of oxides represented by the 
formulae NoO, NO, (N^Oy), NoO^, N.Pjj, molybdenum forms the 
chlorides MoCLj, MoClg, MoCL, MoClj^, MoCl(i(^), and tungsten 
the chlorides WCl.,, WCl^, WCl^, WCl,,. 

In explanation of these facts it is supposed that each element 
has a certain number of “ units of affinity,” which may be 
entirely, or only in part, engaged when it enters into combination 
with other elements ; and in those cases in which the entire 
number of units of affinity are not engaged by other elements, 
it is supposed that those which are thus disengaged neutralize 
each other, as it were. For example, in phosphorus penta- 
chlonde the five units of affinity possessed by the phosphorus 
atom are satisfied by the five monad atoms of chlorine, but in 
the trichloride two arc disengaged, and, it may be supposed, 
satisfy each other. Compounds in which all the units of affinity 
of the contained elements are engaged are said to be saturated, 
whilst those in which the affinities of the contained elements are 
not all engaged by other elements are said to be unsaturaled. 
According to this view , it is necessary to assume that, in all 
unsaturated compounds, two, or some even number of affinities 
are disengaged . and also that all elements which combine 
with an even number of monad atoms cannot combine with an 
odd number, and vice versa,— in other words, that the number 
of units of affinity active in the case of any given element must 
be always either an even or an odd number, and that it cannot 
be at one time an even and at another an odd numlier. There 
are, however, a few remarkable exceptions to this ” law.” 
Thus, It must be supposed that in nitric oxide, NO, an odd 
number of affinities are disengaged, since a single atom of dyad 
oxygen is united with a single atom of nitrogen, which in all its 
compounds with other elements acts either as a triad or pentad. 
When nitric peroxide, N^O^, is converted into gas, it decomposes^ 
and at about 180® C. its vapour entirely consists of molecules 
of the composition NO^ ; while at temperatures between this 
and C. it consists of a mixture m different proportions of the 
two kinds of molecules, N.^O^ and NO^. The oxide NOo must 
be regarded as another instance of a compound in which an odd 
number of affinities of one of the contained elements are dis- 
engaged, since it contains two atoms of dyad oxygen united with 
a single atom of triad or pentad nitrogen. Again, when tungsten 
hexachloride is converted into vapour it is decomposed into 
chlorine and a pentachloride, having a normal vapour density, 
but as in the majority of its compounds tungsten acts as a hexad, 
we apparently must regard its pentachloride as a compound 
in which an odd number of free affinities arc disengaged. Hither- 
to no explanation has been given of these exceptions to what 
appears to be a law of almost universal application, viz, that the 
sum of the units of affinity of all the atoms in a compound is 
an even number. 

The number of units of affinity active in the case of any 
particular element is largely dependent, however, upon the 
nature of the element or elements with which it is associated, 
i Thus, an atom of iodine only combines with one of hydrogen, 

VI. 2 a 
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but may unite \nth three of dilorme, which never combines 
with more thaa a single atom of hydrogen ; an atom of phos« 
phorus uitites with only three atoms of liydrogen, but with five 
of chlorine, or with four of hydrogen and one of iodine ; and the 
clilondes corresponding to the higter oxides of lead, nickel, 
manganese and arsenic, FbO.2, Ni^O^, MnO.j and A^fir do not 
exist as stable compounds, but the lower chforides, PbCl-j^NiClj, 
MnCL^ and AsQj,, arc very stable. 

Tlie valency of an element is usually expressed by dashes 
or Koman numerals placed on the right of its symbol, thus ; 
H', O'", B'", C'\ P'", Mo^‘; but in constructing graphic formulae 
the symbols of the elements are written with as many lines 
attached to each symbol as the element which it represents 
has units of affinity* 

The periodic law (see EuEMENy) permits a grouping of the 
elements according to their valency as follows Group 0: 
helium, neon, argon, krypton and xenon appear to be devoid of 
valency. Group L : the alkali metals Li, Na, K, Rb, Cs, and 
abo Ag, monovalent ; Cu, monovalent and divalent ; Au, 
monovalent and tri valent. Group 11 . : the alkaline earth metals 
Ca, Sr. Ba, and abo Be (Gl),Mg, Zn, Cd^ divalent; Hg, monovalent 
and divalent. Group HL: B, trivalcnt; Al, trivalent, but 
possibly also tetra- or penta-valent ; Ga, divalent and trivalent ; 
In, mono^, di- and tn-valent ; Tl, monovalent and trivalent. 
Group IV. . C, Si, Go, Zr, Th, tctravalent ; Ti, tctiavalent and 
hexavaknt ; Sn, Pb, divalent and tetravalent ; Ce, trivalent 
and tetta valent. Group V. : N, trivalent and penta valent, but 
divalent m nitric oxide ; P, A.s, Sb, Bi, trivalent and pentavalent, 
the last being possibly divalent m BiO and BiCL. Group VI. : 
0 , usually divalent, but tetravalent and possibly hexavalent m 
oxonium and other salts ; S, Se, Tc, di-, tetra- and hexa-valent , 
Cr, di-, tri- and hexa- valent ; Mo, W, di-, tn-, tetra-, penta- and 
hexa-valent. Group VTL . H (?), monovalent ; the halogens p, 
Cl, Br, I, usually monovalent, but possibly also In- and penta- 
valent ; Mn, divalent and trivalent, and possibly heptavalent 
in permanganates. Group VIII. : Fe, Co, divalent and trivalent , 
Ni, divalent , Os, Ru, hcxavalent and uctavalcnt , Pd, Pt, 
divalent and tetravalent ; Ir, In-, tetra- and hexa-valent. 
(Sec abo Valency.) 

ConstituHonal Graphic or constitutional formulae 

are employed to express the manner m which tiic constituent 
atoms of compounds are associated together ; for example, the 
trioxide of sulphur is usually regarded as a compound of an 
atom of hexad sulphur with three atoms of dyad oxygen, and 
this hypothesis is illustrated by the graphic formula 

When this oxide is brought into contact with water it combines 
with it forming sulphuric acid, H 50 ^. 

Tn this compound only two of the oxygen atoms are wholly 
associated with the sulphur atom, each of the remaining oxygen 
atoms being united by one of its affinities to the sulphur atoms, 
and by the remaining affinity to an atom of hydrogen ; 

H.O^ 

The graphic formula of a sulphate is reetfily deduced by re- 
membering that the hydrogen atoms are partially or entirely 
replaoed. Thus acid sodium sulphate, normal sodium sulphate, 
and zinc sulphate have the formulae 

Again, the reactions of acetic acid, show that the four 

atoms of hydrogen which it contains nave not all the same 
function, and also that the two atoms of oxygen have different 
functions ; the graphic formula which we are led to assign to 
acetic acid, viz. 

H 

fir 

H 

serves 5 n a measure to express this, three of the atoms of hydrogen 
being represented a$ associated with one of the atoms of carbon, 


whibt the fourth atom is associated with an atom of oxygen 
which is united by a single affinity to the second atom of carbon, 
to which, however, the second atom of oxygen b united by botli 
of its affinities. It is not to be supposed that there are any 
actual bonds of union between the atoms; graphic, formulae 
such as these merely express the hypothesis that certain of the 
atoms in a compound come directly within the sphere of attrac- 
tion of certain otlier atoms, and only indirectly witlfiu the 
sphere of attraction of others, — an hypothesis to which chemists 
are led by observing that it is often possible to separate a group 
of elements from a compound, and to dbplace it by other elements 
or groups of elements. 

, Rational formulae of a much simpler description than these 
graphic formulae are generally employed. F or instance, sulphuric 
acid b usually^ represented by the formula SOiOH),, which 
indicates that it may be regarded as a compound of Ae group 
SOy with twice the group OH. Each of these OH groups is 
equivalent in combining or displacing power to a monad element, 
since it consists of an atom of dyad oxygen associated with a 
single atom of monad hydrogen, so that in this case the SO*^ 
group is equivalent to an atom of a dyad element. This formula 
for sulphuric acid, however, merely represents such facts as that 
it is possible to displace an atom of hydrogen and an atom of 
oxygen in sulphuric acid by a single atom of chlorine, thus 
forming the compound SOyHCl ; and that by the action of 
water on the compound S 0 »C 1 ^ twice the group OH, or water 
minus an atom of hydrogen, is introduced in place of the two 
monad atoms of chlorine — 

SO 3 CI 2 + 2HOH r- S02(0H)„ -f 2Ha. 

Water. Sulphuric acid 

Constitutional formulae like these, in fact, are nothing more 
than symbolic expressions of the character of the compounds 
which they represent, the arrangement of symbols in a certain 
definite manner being understood to convey certain information 
with regard to the compounds represented. 

Groups of two or more atoms like SO^ and OH, which are 
capable of playing the part of elementary atoms (that is to say, 
which can l>e transferred from compound to compound), are 
termed compound radicals, the elementary atoms being simple 
radicals. Thus, the atom of hydrogen is a monad simple radical, 
the atom of oxygen a dyad simple radical, whilst the group OH 
18 a monad compound radical. 

It IS often convenient to regard compounds as formed upon 
certain types ; alcohol, for example, may be said to be a com- 
pound formed upon the water type, that is to say, a compound 
formed from water by displacing one of the atoms of hydrogen 
by the group of elements CjH5, thus — 

o(« 

Wati'r Alcohol 

Constitutional formulae become of preponderating importance 
when wc consider the more complicated inorganic and espec’ially 
organic compounds. Their full significance is treated in the 
section of this article dealing with organic chemistry, and in the 
articles Isomerism and Stereo-isomerism. 

Chemical Action . — Chemical change or chemical action may 
be said to take place whenever changes occur which involve an 
alteration in the composition of molecules, and may be the 
result of the action of agents such as heat, electricity or 
light, or of two or more elements or compounds upon each 
other. 

Three kinds of changes are to be distpgubhed, viz. changes 
which involve combination, chapges which involve decomposi- 
tion or separation, and changes which involve at the seme time 
both decomposition arfd combination. Changes of 1^ first and 
second kind, according to pur views of the constitution of mole- 
cules, are probably of very rare occurrence ; in fact, chemical 
action appears almost always to involve the occurrence of both 
these kinds of change, for, as already pointed out, we must 
assume that the molecules of hydrogen, oxygen and several 
other elements are diatomic, or that they consbt of two atoms. 
Indeed, it appears probable that with few exceptions the elements 
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axe aU compounds of similar atoms unit^ together l>y one or 
more uiiits of |L®nity, according to their valencies, if thw be 
the case, however, it is evident that there is no real dklinction 
belMeom the reactions which take place when two elements 
combine together and when an element iti a compound is dis*- 
placed by another. Th® combinaiiom, as it is ordinarily termed, 
of chlorine with hydrogen, and the dkpiacemeht of iodine in 
potassium iodide by the action df chlorine, may be cited as 
examples ; if these reactions are ropresonled, a$ such reactions 
very commioialy are, by eqmtbns which merely express die 
mlative weights of the bodies which enter into reaction, a4td of 
the produpts, thus*^ 

H I Cl c. HC'4 

Hydrogea. i;hk>r«ie. Hydrochlpw acid. 

m ^ Q w HC\ f 1 
Pota^'^inm iodide, Chlonnxj. i*otas»ium cidoride. 

they appear to differ in character; but if they are corroctly 
represented by moJecular equationsi or equations which eapress 
tlic relative number of mojeoules lyhich enter into reaction and 
which result from the reaction, it will be obvious that the 
clraracter of the reaction is substantially the same in both cases, 
and that both are instances of the occurrence of what is orducirdy 
termed double decomposition--- 

Ilj2 + CI2 lit Id 

Jiy<Jrgg(i?ii Clilomc. Jlydiochloxic aud. 


2KI + Q, 2ICC1 I., 

l\^fai^sillm ipdidc Chlorine Potassium chlpnde Ip<Une 


In all rases of chemical change energy in the form of beat is 
cither developed or absorbed, and the amount of Ireat developed 
or absorbed m a given reaction is as definite as arc tlie weights 
of the snbsUinpe engaged m the reaction. Thus^ m the production 
of hydrochloric acid from hydrogen and chlorine ^2,000 calories 
are developed ; in the production of hydrobromic acid from 
hydrogenand bromine, l>owever,only $440 calories are devebpad , 
and in the formation of hydriodic acid from hydrogen and 
iodine 6040 calories arc absorbed- 
This difference in behtviour of the three elements, chlorine, 
bromine and iodine, which in many respects exhibit considerable 
resemblance, may be explained in the following manner. We 
may suppose that in tlie formation of gaseous hydrochloric acid 
from gaseous chlorine and hydrogen, according to the e<juation 
IL^rQ^rrUCl-fllCl, 

a certain amount of energy is expended in separating the atoms 
of hydrogen m the bytlrogen molecule, and the atoms of chlorme 
m the cidorine molecule, from each other ; but that heat is 
developed by thp cximbination of the hydrogen atoms with 
the chlorine atoms, and that, as more energy is developed by the 
union of the atoms of hydri^en and ehiorme than is expended 
in separating the hydrogen atoms from each other and the 
chlorine atoms from one another, the result of the action of the 
two elements upon each other is the development of heat, --the 
amount finally developed in the reaction beii^ the difference 
between tliat absorbed in decomposing the elementary mole- 
qules and that dcvelqxsd by the combinati<m of the atom® of 
chlorine and h3^drogen, In the formationof geaeogs hydrobromic 
iidd from liquid bromine and gaseous hydrogen— 


Ha + Bf 2» HBr ^ HlPr. 

in addition to the emfgy expend^ m decomposing the hydrof^n 
and bromine molecules, energy 13 also expended in converting 
the liquid bromine into the i^ous condition, and probably 
l^s heat is developed by the combination of bromine and 
hydrogen than by the combination of chlowne and hydrogen, so 
that the amount of heat finally developed is much lc»s than k 
developed in the formation of hydrochloric acid. Lastly, in 
the production of ga$eoii» hydriodic acid from hydrogen and 
solid iodine 11,4. VHI + HI, 


SO mwh energy is expended in tlw dece«npositiqn of the hydrogeo 
and iodine molwtes mA in the oonvorsioii ^ the iodine tnto the 
gaseous conditioii, that the hmt which , it may be supposed is 
developed by the^ oombination of the feydfpgBn and iidsnc atoms 
is ipauffieient balance the expmdituire, and the final result is 


therefore negative , hence it is necessary m forming hydriodic 
acid from its elements to apply Heat contimiotisly 

These compoilndB also afford cxamplef ot the iaxt thiU, 
genemiiy speaking, those compoundB are most readily ft)rmcd, 
and are most etaUe, m the formatkxi cd which the most heat la 
devieiopcd. Thus, chlorine anters mtp ruactuin with hydregen, 
and removes hydrogen from hydsrcgcinaed bodies, far more 
readily than bromine ; and hydrochloric acid is a for more 
stable substance than hydrobromic acid, hydriodic acid being 
greatly inferior even to hydrobromic acid in stability. Com- 
pounds formed with the evolution ot heat are termed exothermic, 
while those formed with an absorption are termed endothermic, 
h-xplosives are the commonest examples of endothermic com- 
pounds. 

When two substances which by their action upon each ether 
develop much heat enter into reaction, the reaction is usually 
complete without the employment of an excess of either ; for 
example, when a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, in the pro- 
portions to form water— 

2H2 + <)2*r20H2, 

is cxploclcd, Jt IS entirely converted into water, lliis is 
the case if two substances arc brought together ip solution^ by 
the action of which upon each other a tlurd body is formed 
which 1% insoluble in tlie solvent employed, apd wfiich also does 
ngt tend to react upon any of the substances present ; for 
instance, when g solution of a chloride is added to a solution of 
a silver salt, insoluble sil\'cr chloride is precipitated, and almpst 
the whole of the sfiver jj? removed from solution, even if the 
amount of the chloride employed be not in excess of that 
theoretically required. 

But if there be no tendency to form an insoluble compound, 
or one which is not liable to rea('t upon any of tjie other substances 
present, this is no longer the case, For example, when a solution 
of a ferric salt is adqed to a solution of potassium thiocyanate, 
a deep red coloration is produced, owing to the formation of 
ferric thiocyanate Theoretically tlu' reaction takes place in 
the case of ferric nitrate in Uxe manner represented by the 
equation 

Fc(NOA -f 3KCNS -r Fe((>’b)a -f SKNO.,; 

Tcnic nitrate Potashluni thioc-yanatc reme tt>ocyap<ite f’otassium jntralt 

but it IS found that even when more than sixty times tho amount 
of potassium thiocyanate required by thw equation is added, 
a portion of the feme nitrate still remains unconverted, dcmbtlcB^i 
owing to the oc('urrencc of the reverse change— 

Fe(CNS)g + 3KNO,« Fc (NO,)« 4 ;iKCNh. 

In this, as in most other cases in which substances act upon one 
another under such circumstances that the resulting compounds 
are free to react, the extent to which the different kinds of action 
which may occur take place is dependent upon the mass of the 
substances present in the mixture. As another instance of this 
kind, the decomposition of bismuth chloride by water may be 
cited. If a very lat^ge quantity of water be added, the cMorifle 
is entirely decomposed in the manner represented by the 
equation — 

IMCI 3 4 OH 2 = BiOCl 4 ‘iHCl. 

Ftfonuth chloride. Blsnittth oxychloride 

the oxychloride being precipitated; but if smaller quantitlc$ 
of water be added the decomposition is incomplete, and If is 
found that the extent to which decomposition takes place is 
proportional to the quiintity of water employed, the decom- 
position being incomplete, except in presence of large quantities 
of water, because of the occurrence of the reverse action— 

BiOQ f WCl ^ BiCl, O^H. 

Chemical chatige wfakh wuerely iiwoives jrimple decoroposition 
k ihgs oeen to be inffu^noed by the ot the »«b^ 

stauMW and tha piwiice 0f the products decomposition ; in 
W(0r<Js toe Byeteflu of reofJting substaiaoes and resultants 
form a mixture m whiefa ohomicol action has lieaaed, 

or the system is in equilibrium, Sneh reactions are .termed 
reversible (see CwMICAi. Actjok). 
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III. Inorganic Chemistry 

Inorganic chemistry is concerned with the descriptive study 
of the elements and their compounds, except those of carbon. 
Reference should be made to the separate articles on the different 
elements and the more important compounds for their prepara- 
tion, properties and uses. In this article the development of 
this branch of the science is treated historically. 

The earliest discoveries in inorganic chemistr}^ are to be found 
in the metallurgy, medicine and chemical arts of the ancients. 
The Egyptians obtained silver, iron, copper, lead, zinc and tin, 
either pure or as alloys, by smelting the ores ; mercury is men- 
tioned by Theophrastus (r. 300 b.c,). The manufacture of glass, 
also practised in Egypt, demanded a knowledge of sodium or 
potassium carbonates ; the former occurs as an efflorescence 
on the shores of certain lakes ; the latter was obtained from 
wood ashes. Many substances were used as pigments: Pliny 
records white lead, cinnabar, verdigris and red oxide of iron ; 
and the preparation of coloured glasses and enamels testifies to 
the uses to which these and other sul>stances were put. Salts of 
ammonium were also known ; while alum was used as a mordant 
in dyeing. Many substances were employed in ancient medicine : 
galena was the basis of a valuable Egyptian cosmetic and drug; 
the arsenic sulphides, realgar and orpiment, litharge, alum, 
saltpetre, iron rust were also used. Among the Arabian and 
later alchemists we find attempts made to collate compounds by 
specific properties, and it is to these writers that we are mainly 
indebted for such terms as “ alkali,” “ sal,” Ax. The mineral 
acids, hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric acids, and also aqua 
regia (a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acids) were discovered, 
and the vitriols, alum, saltpetre, sal-ammoniac, ammonium 
carbonate, silver nitrate (lunar camtic) became better known. 
The compounds of mercury attracted considerable attention, 
mainly on account of their medicinal properties ; mercuric 
oxide and coirosivc sublimate were known to pscudo-Geber, and 
the nitrate and basic sulphate to “ Basil Valentine.” Antimony 
and its compounds formed the subject of an elaborate treatise 
ascribed to this last writer, who also contributed to our knowledge 
of the compounds ol /mc', bismuth and arsenic. All the com- 
monly occurring elements and compounds appear to have 
received notice by the alchemists ; but the writings assigned 
to the alchemical period are generally so vague and indefinite 
that it is difficult to determine the true value of the results 
obtained. 

In the succeeding iatrochemical period, the methods of the 
alchemists were improved and new ones devised. Glauber 
showed how to prepare hydrochloru' acid, spintus salts, by 
heating rock-salt w'lth sulphuric acid, the method in common 
use to-day ; and also nitric acid from saltpetre and arsenic 
trioxide. Libavius obtained sulphuric acid from many sub- 
stances, e.g, alum, vitriol, sulphur and nitric acid, by distillation. 
The action of these acids on many metals was also studied ; 
Glauber obtained zinc, stannic, arsenious and cuprous chlorides 
by dissolving the metals in hydrochloric acid, compounds 
hitherto obtained by heating the metals w'lth corrosive sublimate, 
and consequently supposed to contain mercur}\ The scientific 
study of salts dates from tliis period, especial interest being 
taken in those compounds which possessed a medicinal or 
technical value, in particular, the salts of potassium, sodium 
and ammonium were carefully investigated, but sodium and 
potassium salts were rarely differentiated ^ The metals of the 
alkaline-earths were somewhat neglected ; we find Georg 
Agricola considering gypsum (calcium sulphate) as a compound 
of lime, while calcium nitrate and chloride became known at 
al>oiit th(‘ beginning of the 17th centur>\ Antimonial, bismuth 
and arsenical compounds were assiduously studied, a direct 
consequence of their high medicinal importance ; mercurial 
and silver compounds were investigated for the same reason* 
The general tendency of this period appears to have taken the 
form of improving and developing the methods of the alchemists ; 

^ The definite distinction between potash and soda was first 
established by Duhamel de Monceau {1700-1781). 


few new fields were opened, and apart from a more complete 
knowledge of the nature of salts, no valuable generalizations 
were attained. 

The discovery of phosphorus by Brand, a Hamburg alchemist, 
in 1669 excited chemists to an unwonted degree ; it was also 
independently prepared by Robert Boyle and J. Kunckel, 
Brand having kept his process secret. Towards the middle of 
the 1 8th century two new elements were isolated : cobalt by 
G. Brandt in 1742, and nickel by A. F, Cronstedt in 1750. These 
discoveries were followed by Daniel Rutherford’s isolation of 
nitrogen in 1772, and by K. Scheele’s isolation of chlorine and 
oxygen in 1774 (J. Priestley discovered oxygen independently 
at about the same time), and his investigation of molybdic and 
tungstic acids in the following year ; metallic molybdenum 
was obtained by P. J. Hjelm in 1783, and tungsten by Don 
Fausto d’Elhuyar ; manganese was isolated by J. G. Gahn in 
1774. Ini784 Henry Cavendish thoroughly examined hydrogen, 
establishing its elementary nature ; and he made the far-reaching 
discovery that water was composed of two volumes of hydrogen 
to one of oxygen. 

The phlogistic theory, which pervaded the chemical doctrine 
of this period, gave rise to continued study of the products of 
calcination and combustion ; it thus happened that the know- 
ledge of oxides and oxidation products was considerably 
developed. The synthesis of nitric acid by passing electric 
sparks through moist air by Cavendish is a famous piece of 
experimental work, for in the first place it determined the 
composition of this important substance, and in the second 
place the minute residue of air which would not combine, although 
ignored for about a century, was subsequently examined by 
Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay, who showed that it 
consists of a mixture of elementaiy^ substances — argon, krypton, 
neon .and xenon (see Argon). 

The 18th century witnessed striking developments in 
pneumatic chemistry, or the chemistry of gases, which had 
been begun by van Ilelmont, Mayow, Hales and Boyle. Gases 
formerly considered to be identical came to be clearly distin- 
guished, and many new ones were discovered. Atmospheric 
air was carefully investigated by Cavendish, who showed that 
it consisted of two elementary constituents : nitrogen, which 
was isolated by Rutherford in 1772, and oxygen, isolated in 
1774; and Black established the presence, in minute quantity, 
of carbon dioxide (van Helmont's gas' sylve^ire). Of the many 
workers in this field, Priestley occupies an important position. 
A masterly device, initiated by him, was to collect gases over 
mercury instead of water ; this enabled him to obtain gases 
previously only known in solution, such as ammonia, hydro- 
chloric acid, silicon fluoride and sulphur dioxide. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen and nitric oxide were discovered at about the 
same time. 

Returning to the history^ of the discovery of the elements and 
their more important inorganic compounds, we come in 1789 to 
M, H. Klaproth’s detection of a previously unknown constituent 
of the mineral pitchblende. He extracted a substance to which 
he assigned the character of an element, naming it uranium 
(from i)vpavu^, heaven); hut it was afterwards shown by E. M. 
Peligot, who prepared the pure metal, that Klaproth’s product 
was really an oxide. This element was investigated at a later 
date by Sir Henry Roscoe, and more thoroughly and successfully 
by C. Zimmermann and Alibegoff. Pitchblende attained con- 
siderable notoriety towards the end of the 19th century on 
account of two important discoveries. The first, made by Sir 
William Ramsay in 1896, was that the mineral evolved a peculiar 
gas when treated with ^sulphuric acid ; this gas, helium (q.v.), 
proved to be identical with a constituent of the sun’s atmosphere, 
detected as early as 1868 by Sir Norman Lockyer during a 
spectroscopic examination of the sun’s chromosphere. The 
second discovery, associated with the Curies, is that of the 
peculiar properties exhibited by the impure substance, and due 
to a constituent named radium. The investigation of this 
substance and its properties (see Radioactivity) has proceeded 
so far as to render it probable that the theory of the unalterability 
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of elements, and also the hitherto accepted explanations of 
various celestial phenomena — the source of solar energy and 
the appearances of the tails of comets — may require recasting. 

In the same year as Klapfoth detected urartium, he also 
isolated zirconia or zirconium oxide from the mineral variously 
known as zircon, hyacinth, jacynth and jargoon ; but he failed 
to obtain the metal, this being first accomplished some years 
later by Berzelius, who decomposed the double potassium 
zirconium fluoride with potassium. In the following year, 1795, 
Klaproth announced the discovery of a third new element, 
titanium ; its isolation (in a very impure form), as in the case of 
zirconium, was reserved for Berzelius, 

Passing over the discoveiy of carbon disulphide by W. A. 
Lampadius in 1796, of chromium by L. N. Vauquelin in 1797, and 
Klaproth’s investigation of tellurium in 1798, the next important 
series of observations was concerned with platinum and the 
allied metals. Platinum had been described by Antonio de UHoa 
in 1748, and subsequently discussed by H. T. Scheffer in 1752, 
In 1803 W. H. Wollaston discovered palladium, especially 
interesting for its striking property of absorbing (“ occluding ”) 
as much as 376 volumes of hydrogen at ordinary temperatures, 
and 643 volumes at 90®. In the following year he discovered 
rhodium ; and at about the same time Smithson Tennant added 
two more to the list — iridium and osmium ; the former was 
so named from the changing tints of its oxides rainbow), 
and the latter from the odour of its oxide smell). The 

most recently discovered platinum metal,” ruthenium, 
was recognized by C. E. Claus in 1845. The great number 
and striking character of the compounds of this group of 
metals have formed the subject of many investigations, and 
already there is a most voluminous literature. Berzelius was 
an early worker in this field ; he was succeeded by Bunsen, 
and Deville and Debray, who worked out the separation of 
rhodium ; and at a later date by P. T. Cleve, the first to make 
a really thorough study of these elements and their compounds. 
Of especial note are the curious compounds formed by the union 
of carbon monoxide with platinous chloride, discovered by Paul 
Schutzenberger and subsequently investigated by F. B. Mylius 
and F. Foerster and by Pullinger ; the phosphoplatinic com- 
pounds formed primarily from platinum and phosphorus penta- 
chloride ; and also the ” ammino ” compounds, formed by the 
union of ammonia with the chloride, &c., of these metals, which 
have been studied by many chemists, especially S. M. Jorgensen. 
Considerable uncertainty existed as to the atomic weights of 
these metals, the values obtained by Berzelius being doubtful. 
K. F. 0 . Seubert redetermined this constant for platinum, 
osmium and indium ; E. H. Reiser for palladium, and A. A. 
Joly for ruthenium. 

The beginning of the 19th century witnessed the discovery 
of certain powerful methods for the analysis of compounds and 
the isolation of elements. Berzelius’s investigation of the 
action of the electric current on salts clearly demonstrated 
the invaluable assistance that electrolysis could render to the 
isolator of elements ; and the adoption of this method by Sir 
Humphry Davy for the analysis of the hydrates of the metals of 
the alkalis and alkaline earths, and the results which he thus 
achieved, established its potency. In 1808 Davy isolated 
sodium and potassium ; he then turned his attention to the 
preparation of metallic calcium, barium, strontium and mag- 
nesium. Here he met with greater difficulty, and it is to be 
questioned whether he obtained any of these metals even in an 
approximately pure form (see Electrometallurgy). The 
discovery of boron by Gay Lussac and Davy in 1809 led 
Berzelius to investigate silica (silex). In the following year he 
announced that silica was the oxide of a hitherto unrecognized 
element, which he named silicium, considering it to be a metal. 
This has proved to be erroneous ; it is non* 4 netalUc in character, 
and its name was altered to silicon, from analogy with carbon 
and boron. At the same time Berzelius obtain^* the element, 
in an impure condition, by fusing silica with charcoal and iron 
in a blast furnace ; its preparation in a pure condition he first 
accomplished in 1823, when he invented the method of heating 


double potassium fluorides with metallic potassium. The 
success which attended his experiments in the case of silicon led 
him to apply it to the isolation of other elements. In 1824 lie 
obtained zirconium from potassium zirconium fluoride ; the 
preparation of (impure) titanium quickly followed, and in 1828 
he obtained thorium. A similar process, and equally efticacious, 
was introduced by F. Wohler in 1827. It consisted m heating 
metallic chlorides with potassium, and was first applied to 
aluminium, which was isolated in 1827 ; in the following year, 
beryllium chloride was analysed by the same method, beryllium 
oxide (berylla or glucina) having been known since 1798, when 
it was detected by L. N. Vauquelin in the gem-stone beryl. 

In 1812 B. Courtois isolated the element iodine from “ kelp,” 
the burnt ashes of marine plants. The chemical analogy of this 
substance to chlorine was quickly perceived, especially after 
Its investigation by Davy and Gay Lussac, Cyanogen, a 
compound which in combination behaved very similarly to 
chlorine and iodine, was isolated in 1815 by Gay Lussac. This 
discovery of the first of the then-styled “ compound radicals ” 
exerted great influence on the prevailing views of chemical 
composition. Hydrochloric acid was carefully investigated 
at about this time by Davy, Faraday and (^ay Lussac, its 
composition and the elementary nature of chlorine being thereby 
established. 

In 1817 F. Stromeyer detected a new metallic element, cad- 
mium, in certain zinc ores ; it was rediscovered at subsequent 
dates by other observers and its chemical resemblance to zinc 
noticed. In the same year Berzelius discovered selenium in a 
deposit from sulphuric acid chambers, his masterly investigation 
including a study of the hydride, oxides and other compounds. 
Selenic acid was discovered by E. Mitscherlich, who also observed 
the similarity of the* crystallographic characters of the selenates 
and sulphates, which afforded valuable corroboration of his doc- 
trine of isomorphism. More recent and elaborate investigations 
m this direction by A. E. H Tutton have confirmed this view. 

In 1818 L. J, Th^nard discovered hydrogen dioxide, one of 
the most interesting inorganic compounds known, which has 
since been carefully investigated by H. E. Schone, M. Iraube, 
Wolfenstein and others. About the same time, J. A. Arfvedson, 
a pupil of Berzelius, detected a new element, which he named 
lithium, in various minerals — notably petalite. Although 
unable to isolate the metal, he recognized its analogy to sodium 
and potassium ; this was confirmed by R. Bunsen and A. 
Matthiessen m 1855, who obtained the metal by electrolysis 
and thoroughly examined it and its compounds. Its crimson 
flame-coloratiou was observed by C. G. Gmelin in 1818. 

The discovery of bromine in 1826 by A. J. Balard completed 
for many years Berzelius’s group of halogen ” elements ; the 
remaining member, fluorine, notwithstanding many attempts, 
remained unisolated until 1886, when Henri Moissan obtained 
it by the electrolysis of potassium fluoride dissolved in hydro- 
fluoric acid. Hydrobromic and hydriodic acids were investigated 
by Gay Lussac and Balard, while hydrofluoric acid received 
considerable attention at the hands of Gay Lussac, Th^nard 
and Berzelius. We may, in fact, consider that the descriptive 
study of the various hadogen compounds dates from about this 
time. Balard discovered chlorine monoxide in 1834, investigat- 
ing its properties and reactions ; and his observations on hypo- 
chlorous acid and hypochlorites led him to conclude that “bleach- 
ing-powder ” or clxloride of lime ” was a compound or mixture 
in equimolecular proportions of calcium clilonde and hypo- 
chlorite, with a little calcium hydrate. Gay Lussac investigated 
chloric acid ; Stadion discovered perchloric acid, since more 
fully studied by G. S. Serullas and Roscoe ; Davy and Stadion 
investigated chlorine peroxide, formed by treating potassium 
chlorate with sulphuric acid. Davy also described and partially 
investigated the gas, named by him “ euchlonne,” obtained 
by heating potassium chlorate with hydrochloric acid ; this 
gas has been more recently examined by Pebal. The oxy-aoids 
of iodine were investigated by Davy and H. G. Magnus ; periodic' 
acid, discovered by the latter, is characterized by the striking 
complexity of its salts as pointed out by Kimmins. 
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In N. G. Stibtnwn definitely proved the exnstenue of a 
metolUe etemecit vmtidiuinj whK^h had beeh previously detected 
(ih iHoi) in ceriain lead ores del Rio ; tubaequtht 

e)al>orate reeeafoheft by btr Henry Roaeoe ahowed ihany in- 
aocuracies in the conclus^iuns of earlier Workers (for insianoe^ the 
subttanKte cdhsiderdd to be the pure element wad in reality aft 
oxide) and provided science with an kdtnitable account of this 
element and itd compdiimls, H. Gerland eontriblited to our 
knowledge of vaitadyl salts and the Vanadic acids^ Chemically 
related to Vanadium are the tWP elements tantalum and ookm- 
bitim or niobium. These elements otaur in the mineral colum- 
bite and tantalite^ and their liompoLindd becaiUt known in the 
early part of the 19th century by the labours of C. Hatchett, 
Ai G* Ekeberg^ W4 Hi WoUaston and BdrzeliUSi But the 
knowledge waa Very imperfect ; neither was it much clarified 
by H* Rose^ who regarded niobium oxide at the element. The 
siibjifcct was revived in Id66 by C* W. BlomStrand and Ji 
Marignac^ ia whom is due the credit of first showing the true 
6htmical iWlatiorui of these ekments« Subsequent researches by 
Sainte Claire Deville and L. J. Trocjst, and by A. Krbss and 
L. Nihon, and subsequently (1904) by Jblall, rendered notable 
additions to ourknowledgeof these elements and their compounds. 
Tantalum hAa in recent yearb been turned to economic service, 
being employed, in the same manner as tungsten, f(Jnr thfe pro- 
duction of the filamontB employed in incandesdent electric 
lighting. 

In Ihomas Graham* following the paths already traced 
out by K* D. Clarke, Gay Lussac and Stromeyer, publisihed his 
masterly invelrtigatton Of the various phosphoric acids and 
their salts, obtaining results subsequently employed by ]. von 
liebig m establishing the doctrine of the charactertxatioii and 
liasicity of acids. Both phosphoric and phosphorous acids 
beCama known, although imperfectly, toward.s the end of the 
1 8th century ; phosphorous acid was first obtained pure by 
Davy in 11813, while pure phosphofoiUI Oxide, the anhydride 
of phosphorous acid, remained unknown until T. K. Thorpe’s 
investigation of the products of the slow combustion of phos- 
phoruii. Of other phosphorus compounds we may here notice 
(fengtmbre’^ discovery of phosphuretted hydrogen (phosphine) 
in 1783, the analogy of Which to ammimia was first pointed out 
by Da\^ and supported at a later date by H. Rose ; liquid 
phospkuretted hydrogen was first obtained by Th6nard m 
1838 } tvnd hypophosphOrous acid was diseovered by Dulong 
in x8i6. Of the halogen compounds of phosphorus, the tri- 
chloride was diBcoverod by Gay Lussac and ThArtard, while the 
pentachlofido was obtained by Davy* The oKycliloride, bro- 
mides, and otbdr coiPpotiudS were subsequently disOovefred ; 
here we need only notice Moissam’s preparation of the trifiuoride 
and Thorpe's discovery of the pentafiuOride, a compound of 
especial note, for it vdlattlixes unchanged, giving a vapour of 
normal density and so demonstmting the stability of a pentava- 
tent phosphorus cotnpouild (the pentachbride and peUtabromide 
dissooiatd into a molncUle Uf thd halogen defnent and phosphorus 
trichidride). 

In 1846 Cl F. Sdionbein investigated ozone, a gas of peculiar 
oditnir (niatned from th© Gr* iSiffiv, to smell) observed in 3783 by 
Martin van Marum td be formed by the action of a eiHnt electric 
discbaqge oa the oxygen of the air ; he showed it to be an 
allotropict modification of oxygen, a view subsequently confirmed 
by Marignao, Andrews and Soret. In 1845 ^ further contnbution 
to the study of allotropy was made by Anton Sohrotter, who 
investigated the transldrmatioas of yellow and red phosphorus, 
pbenumena previosisly noticed by Berlelms, the inventor of the 
term ** allotropy*” Tbe preparation of ctystallme boron in 1856 
by Wohler and ^inte Claire DeViUe showed that this element 
also existed ib allotnOptc forms, anxirphoos boron having been 
obtained simutltaneously and ihdependently iti 1809 by Gay 
Lussac and BaVy* Before leaving this phase of inotganit 
dhemistry. We may mention other historical examples of allcH* 
tmpy. Of great importance is the chemical identity of the 
diamond, jip*a{ihit6 and charcoal, a met demonstrated in part by 
Lavoisier in 1773, Smithson Tennmi in 1796, and by Sir Geoige 


&te«iait«^)faMdctnzie (1780^1848), Who xhowed that equal weights 
of these three substances yielded the same Weight of carbon 
dioxide on oUmbu^tion* The alloirUpy of Selenium was first 
investigated by Berxelius; And mdte fully in 1851 by J* W. 
Hittorf, who carefully investigated the ©Sects produced by heat ; 
crystalline Selenium possesses a vofy striking property, vis^. 
when exposed to the aetjou of light its riectrio conductivity 
increases. Another element occurring in allOtropic forms is 
sulfHiur, of Which many forms have been descnbed. E* Mit- 
schrrlich was an early worker in this fieldi A modification 
known os “ black sulfur/' soluble ilt water, waS aimounoed 
by F. L. Knapp in 1848, And a colloidal modification was 
described by H. Debusi The dynamical eqtnhbriAim between 
rhombic, liquid and fnonotyiilmetric sulphur has been worketl 
out by H. W. Bakhuis RooueboOm. The phenomenon of allo- 
tropy is not confined to the non-metals, for evidence has been 
advanced to show that allotropy is faf commoner than hitherto 
supposed. Thus the researches of Catey Lea, E* Ai .Schneider 
and others, have proved the existence of “ colloidal silver ” , 
similar fonns of the metals gold, copper, and Of the platinum 
metals have been described. Tbe allotropy of arsenic and 
antimony is also worthy Of notice, but in the case of the first 
element tlie variation ts essentially non-metoHic, closely resemb- 
ling tiiat of phosphorus* The term allotropy has also been 
applied to inorganic compounds, identical in composfition, but 
aldumirtg different crystallographic forms* Mercuric oXide, 
sulphide and iodide ; arsenic trioxide ; titttnium dioxide and 
silicon dioxide may be cited as examples. 

The joint discovery in 1859 of the powerful method of Spectrum 
analysis (see SPECTaoscoi^v) by G. R. Kirchhoff and R* W. 
Bunsen, and its application, to the detection and the characteriifia- 
tion of elements when m a state of incandescence, rapidly letl 
to the discovery of many hitherto unknown dementi* Witlun 
two years of the invention the authors announced the discovoty 
of two metals, rubidium and caesium, closely allied to sodium 
potassium and lithium in properties, in the mineral lepidohte 
and in the Durkhedm mineral water. In 1861 Sir William Crookes 
detected thallium (named from the Gr. a grem bud, on 

account of h brilliant grAen line ill its spectrum) in tbe sdenious 
mud of the sulphuric acid manufacture ; the chemical affinitieb 
of thit element, on the one hand approximating to the metalb 
9f the alkalis, and on the other hand to lead, were mainly 
established by C, A* Lamy* Of Other metab first detected by 
the spectroscope mention is to be made of indium, determined 
by F, Reich arid Hi T* Richter in 1863, and of galhum, detected 
in certain zinc blendes by Leooq de Bonsbaudrari in 1875. The 
speotrcwcope has played an dl-impOrtant part in the character- 
ization of the elements, which, in combinataon with oxygen, 
constitute the group of substances collectively named the “ rare 
earths,” The substances oocUr, in very minute quantity, in a 
large number of sperJngly^distributed and comparatively rare 
ininetal8---«uxertite, sariiarksite, cerite, yttrotaritalite, &c. 
Scandinavian Specimens of these irimorals were exalriined by 

GadUlin, Ml Hi Klaproth^ And eSpCoially by Berzelius j these 
cheriiists aCe to bo regarded as thC pionAers in this branch of 
descriptive ohemist^>^ Sihoe their day nittny oheriiistH have* 
enter^ the lists, new alid powerful ittethodi of research have 
been devised, and several new elfimelits defiriitdly characterised. 
Our kriow ledge on many poifits^ hPWever^ is very chaotic j great 
uheertainty and conflict of evidence circulate around many of 
the new elements " whkh haVe beefi anhoutroed, so much »o 
that P. T* Qeve proposed to divide tbe rare earth " naetab into 
two groups, (i) “ perfectly dharaCteriaed ” j {2) “ not yet 
thoroughly chi^otArized.'’ The literature of this subject is 
very iargti The ikiemorial Address on J. C G. de Marignac, a 
riotnl worker in this fiAld, delivered by Ckve, a high authority 
on this Bubjetl;, before the London Chemio^ Society 
Tr&nst, X895, Pi 468), and various papers in the same journal 
by Sir Willialm Crookes, BohUslav Brauner And others should 
be consulted for^ details. 

In the separatiGm of the oonstituents of the oomptex mixture 
of oxides obtained fnOm the “ rare earth ” minerals, the methods 
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longed tipoti <sheratets are those of fractional precipita- 
tion or cryetalliration; tha Bttikmg resemWancea of the com* 
pounds of these elements rarely admitting of a complete separa- 
tion by simple precipitation and nitration. The extmordinaary 
patience requisite to a successful termination of tuch aa analysis 
can only be adequately realised by actual research ; an idea 
may be obtained from Crookeses Seka Methods in Analysis. 
Of recent years the introduction of various organic compounds as 
predpitants or reagents has reduced the labour of the process ; 
and advantage has also beem taken of the fairly complex double 
salts which these metals form with compounds. The purity of 
the compounds thus obtained is checked by spectroscopic 
o^ervatkms. Formerly the spark« and absorption-spectra 
were the sole methods available ; a third method was introduced 
by Crookes, who submitted the oxides, or preferably the basic 
sulphates, to the action of a negative electric discharge in vacun, 
and investigated the phosphorescence indticed spectroscopically. 
By such a study in the ultra-violet region of a fraction prepared 
from crude yttria he detected a new element victorium, and 
subsequently by elaborate fractionation obtained the element 
itself. 

The first earth of this group to be isolated (although m an 
impure form) was yttria, obtained by Gadolm in 1794 from the 
mineral gadolinite, which was named after its discoverer and 
investigator. Klaproth and Vauquelln also investigated this 
earth, but without detecting that it was a complex mixture— 
a discovery reserved for C* G. Mosander. The next discovery, 
made independently and simultaneously in 1803 by Klaproth and 
by W. Hisinger and Berzelius, was of ceria, the oxide of cerium, 
in the mineral cerite found at Ridderhytta, Wcstmannland, 
Sweden. These crude earths, yttria and ceria, have supplied 
most if not all of the “ rare earth ” metals. In 184T Mofsander, 
having in 1839 discovered a new element lanthanum in the 
mineral cerite, isolated this element and also a hitherto un- 
recognized substance, didymia, from crude yttria, and two years 
later he announced the determination of two fresh constituents 
of the same earth, naming them erhia and terbia. Lanthanum 
has retained its elementary character, but recent attempts at 
separating it from didymia have led to the view that didymium 
is a mixture of two elements, praseodymium and neodymium 
(see DiDVMitrM). Mosander’s erbia has been shown to contain 
various other oxides*--thulia, holmia, but this has not yet 
been perfectly worked out. In 1878 Marignac, having subjected 
Mosander's erbia, obtained from gadolinite, to a careful examina- 
tion, announced the presence of a new clement, ytterbium ; 
this discovery was confirmed by Nilson, who in the following year 
discovered another element, scandium, in Marignac*s ytterbia 
Scandium possesses great historical interest, for Cleve showed 
that it was one of the elements predicted by MendeWef! about ten 
years previously from considerations based on his periodic 
classification of the elements (see Element)* Other elements 
predicted and characterized by Mendel^eff which have been 
since realized are gallium, discovered in 1875, germanium, 
discovered in 18S5 by Clemens Winkler. 

In r88o Marignac exammed certain earths obtained from the 
mineral samarksite, which had already in 1878 received attention 
from Delafontaine and later from Lecoq de Boisbaudran. He 
established the existence of two new elements, samarium and 
gadolinium, since investigated more especially by Cleve, to whom 
most of our knowledge on this eubjec't is due. In addition to 
the rare elements menrioned above, there are a score or so more 
whose existence k doubtful. Every year is attended by fresh 
discoveries in this prolific source of elementary substances, 
but the paucity of materials and the predilections of the investi- 
gators militate in some measure against a just valuation being 
accorded to such researches. After having been somewhat 
neglected for the greater attmotion& and wider field pre- 
sented by Organic chemistry, the study of the elcmente 
and their inorganic compounds is now rapidly coming into 
favour ; new investigatom are continually entering the lists ; 
the beatsen paths are being retraversed and new lamtfioations 
pursued. 


IV. Organic Chemistry 

While inorganic chemistry was primarily developed through 
the study of ii»incrals--a ccmnexkn still shown by the French 
appellation ihsme organic chcmistiy owes its origin 

to the investtgatioii of substances occurring in the vegetable 
and animal argAmaros. quest of the alchemists for the 
philosopher’s stotie^ and the almost general adherence of the 
latmchemists to the study of the mcdianal characters and 
preparation of metallic compounds, stultified in some measure 
the investigation of vegetable and animal products. It is true 
that by the distillation of many herbs, resins and similar sub- 
stances, several organic compounds had been prepared, and in a 
lew coses employed as medicines ; but the prevailing classifica- 
tion of substances by physical and superficial properties led to 
the correlation of organic and inorja^oiuc compounds, without 
any attention being paid to their chemical composition. The 
clarification and spirit of research so clearly emphasized by 
Robert Boyle in the middle of the century is reflected in 
the classification of substances expounded by Nicolas L'mcry, 
m 1675, Cettrs de chvmtt. Taking as a basis the nature of 
the source of compounds, he framed three classes : mineral,” 
compnsmg the metals, minerals, earths and stones ; vege- 
table,” comprising plants, resins, gums, )utces, &c. ; and 
“ animal,” comprising animals, their different parts and excreta. 
Notwithstanding the inconsistency of his allocation of substances 
to the different groups (for instance, acetic acid was placed in 
the vegetable cls^, wliile the acetates and the products of their 
dry distillation, acetone, Sjc,, were placed in tlie mineral class), 
this classification tame into favour. The phlogi.stonists en- 
deavoured to introduce chemical notions to support it : Becher, 
in his Pkysica subtetranea (1669), stated that mineral, vegetable 
and animal matter contained the same elements, but that more 
simple combinations prevailed in the mineral kingdom ; while 
Stahl, in his Speemen Bechermnum (1702), held the “ earthy ” 
principle to predominate in the mineral class, and the “ aqueous ” 
and “ combustible ” in the vegetable and animal classes. It 
thus happened that in the earlier treatises on phlogistic chemistr>^ 
organic substances were grouped with all combustibles. 

The development of organic chemistry from this time until 
almost the end of the i8th century was almost entirely confined 
to such compounds as had practical applications, especially m 
pharmacy and dyeing. A new and energetic spirit was introduced 
by Scheele ; among other discoveries this gifted experimenter 
isolated and characterized many otganic acids, and proved the 
general occurrence of glycerin (Olsuss) in all oils and fats. 
Bergman worked in the same direction ; while Rouelle was 
attracted to the study of animal chemistry. Theoretical specula- 
tions were revived by Lavoisier, who, having explained the nature 
of combustion and determine methods for analysing com- 
pounds, concluded that vegetable substances ordinarily contained 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, while animal substances generally 
contained, in addition to these elements, nitrogen, and sometimes 
phosphorus and sulphur. Lavoisier, tx) whom chemistry was 
primarily the chemistry of oxygen compounds, having developed 
the radical theory initiated by Guyton de Morveau, formulated 
the hypothesis that vegetable and animal substances were oxides 
of radicals composed of carbon and hydrogen 5 moreover, since 
simple radicals (the elements) can form more than one oxide, 
he attributed the same character to his hydrocarbon radicals : 
he considered, for instance, sugar to be a neutral oxide and 
oxalic acid a higher oxide of a certain radical, for, when oxidized 
by nitric acid, sugar yields oxalic acid. At the same time, how- 
ever, he adhered to the classification of Lemery ; and it was 
only when identical compounds were obtained from both vege- 
table and animal sources that this subdivision was discarded, and 
the classes were assimilated in the division organic chemistry. 

At this time there existed a belief, held at a later date by 
Berzelius, Gmelin and many others, that the formation of 
organic compounds was conditioned by a so-called viid jane ; 
and the difficulty of artificially realizing this action exiilained 
the supposed impossibility of synthesizing organic tximpounds. 
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This dogma was shaken by Wohler’s synthesis of urea in 
1828. But the belief died hard ; the synthesis of urea remained 
isolated for many years ; and many explanations were attempted 
by the vitalists (as, for instance, that urea was halfway between 
the inorganic and organic kingdoms, or that the carbon, from 
which it was obtained, retained the essentials of this hypothetical 
vital force), but only to succumb at a later date to the indubitable 
fact that the same laws of chemical combination prevail in both 
the animate and inanimate kingdoms, and that the artificial 
or laboratory synthesis of any substance, either inorganic or 
organic, is but a question of time, once its constitution is 
determinedJ 

The exact delimitation of inorganic and organic chemistry 
engrossed many minds for many years ; and on this point there 
existed considerable divergence of opinion for several decades. 
In addition to the vitalistic doctrine of the origin of organic 
compounds, views based on purely chemical considerations were 
advanced. The atomic theory, and its correlatives — the laws 
of constant and multiple proportions — had been shown to possess 
absolute validity so far as well-characterized inorganic com- 
pounds were concerned ; but it was open to question whether 
organic compounds obeyed the same laws. Berzelius, in 1813 
and 1814, by improved methods of analysis, established that 
the Daltonian laws of combination held in both the inorganic 
and organic kingdoms ; and he adopted the view of Lavoisier 
that organic compounds were oxides of compound radicals, and 
therefore necessarily contained at least three elements — carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen. This view was accepted in 1817 by 
Leopold Gmelin, who, in his Handhuch der Chemtey regarded 
inorganic compounds as being of binary composition (the 
simplest being oxides, both acid and basic, which by combination 
form salts also of binary form), and organic compounds as 
ternary, t.e, composed of three elements; furthermore, he 
concluded that inorganic compounds could be synthesized, 
whereas organic compounds could not. A consequence of this 
empirical division was that marsh gas, ethylene and cyanogen 
were regarded as inorganic, and at a later date many other 
hydrocarbons of undoubtedly organic nature had to be included 
in the same division. 

The binary conception of compounds held by Berzelius received 
apparent support from the observations of Gay Lussac, in 1815, 
on the vapour densities of alcohol and ether, which pointed to 
the conclusion that these substances consisted of one molecule 
of water and one and two of ethylene respectively ; and from 
Pierre Jean Robiquet and Jean Jacques Colin, showing, in 1816, 
that ethyl chloride (hydrochloric ether) could be regarded as 
a compound of ethylene and hydrochloric acid.^ Compound 
radicals came to be regarded as the immediate constituents of 
organic compounds ; and, at first, a determination of their 
empirical composition was supposed to be sufficient tp char- 
acterize them. To this problem there was added another in 
about the third deca.de of the 19th century — namely, to determine 
the manner in which the atoms composing the radical were 
combined ; this supplementary requisite was due to the dis- 
covery of the isomerism of silver fulminate and silver cyanate 
by Justus von Liebig in 1823, and to M. Faraday's discovery of 
butylene, isomeric with ethylene, in 1825. 

The classical investigation of Liebig and Friedrich Wohler 
on the radical of benzoic acid (“ iJber das Radikal der Benzoe- 
saure,” Ann, Chem,, 1832, 3, p. 249) is to l>e regarded as a most 
important contribution to the radical theory, for it was shown 
that a radical containing the elements carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, which they named benzoyl (the termination yl coming 
from the Gr. i'A.?;, matter), formed the basis of benzaldehyde, 
l>enzoic acid, benzoyl chloride, benzoyl bromide and benzoyl 
sulphide, benzamide and benzoic ether. Berzelius immediately 
appreciated the importance of this discovery, notwithstanding 

^ The reader is specially referred to the articles Alizarin ; Inoioo ; 
PuRiN and Tbrpenes for illustrations of the manner in which 
chemists have artificially prepared important animal and vegetable 
products. 

® These observations were generalized by J, B Dumas and 
Polydore Boullay (1806-1835) in their “ ethenn theory " (vtde %nffa). 


that he was compelled to reject the theory that oxygen could 
not play any part in a compound radical — a view which he 
previously considered as axiomatic ; and he suggested the 
names “ proin ” or “ orthrin ” (from the Gr. Tpm and 6 p 0 p 6 ^, 
at dawn). However, in 1833, Berzelius reverted to his earlier 
opinion that oxygenated radicals were incompatible with his 
electrochemical theory ; he regarded benzoyl as an oxide of the 
radical C,4 H|q, which he named “ picramyl ” (from 
bitter, and a/ipySuAr/, almond), the peroxide being anhydrous 
benzoic acid; and he dismissed the views of Gay Lussac and 
Dumas that ethylene was the radical of ether, alcohol and ethyl 
chloride, setting up in their place the idea that ether was a 
sillioxide of ethyl, (C.^H|^)20, which was analogous to KoO, while 
alcohol was an oxide of a radical ; thus annihilating any 
relation between these two compounds. This view was modified 
by Liebig, who regarded ether as ethyl oxide, and alcohol as the 
hydrate of ethyl oxide ; here, however, he was in error, for he 
attributed to alcohol a molecular weight double its true value. 
Notwithstanding these errors, the value of the “ ethyl theory 
was perceived ; other radicals — formyl, methyl, amyl, acetyl, 
&c. — were characterized ; Dumas, m 1837, admitted the failure 
of the etherin theory ; and, in company with Liebig, he defined 
organic chemistry as the “ chemistry of compound radicals.’’ 
The knowledge of compound radicals received further increment 
at the hands of Robert W. Bunsen, the discoverer of the cacodyl 
compounds. 

The radical theor>% essentially dualistic in nature m view of 
its similarity to the electrochemical theory of Berzelius, was 
destined to succumb to a unitary theory. Instances had already 
been recorded of cases where a halogen element replaced hydrogen 
with the production of a closely allied substance: Gay Lussac 
had prepared cyanogen chloride from hydrocyanic acid; Faraday, 
hexachlorethane from ethylene dichloride, ike. Here the electro- 
negative halogens exercused a function similar to electro-positive 
hydrogen. Dumas gave especial attention to such substitutions, 
named metalepsy (peTaXijipts, exchange) ; and framed the 
following empirical laws to explain the reactions : — (i) a body 
containing hydrogen when substituted by a halogen loses one 
atom of hydrogen for every atom of halogen introduced ; (2) the 
same holds if oxygen be present, except that when the oxygen 
is present as water the latter first loses its hydrogen without 
replacement, and then substitution according to (i) ensues. 
Dumas went no further than thus epitomizing his observations ; 
and the next development was made in 1836 by Auguste Laurent, 
who, having amplified and discussed the applicability of Dumas’ 
views, promulgated his Nucleus Theory, wliich assumed the 
existence of “ original nuclei or radicals” {radicaux or noyaux 
joftdamentaux) composed of carbon and hydrogen, and derived 
nuclei ” {radicaux or noyaux derwes) formed from the original 
nuclei by the substitution of hydrogen or the addition of other 
elements, and having properties closely related to the primary 
nuclei. 

Vigorous opposition was made by Liebig and Berzelius, the 
latter directing his attack against Dumas, whom he erroneously 
believed to l)e the author of what was, in his opinion, a pernicious 
theory. Dumas repudiated the accusation, affirming that he 
held exactly contrary views to Laurent ; but only to admit 
their correctness in 1839, when, from his own researches and 
those of Laurent, Malaguti and Regnault, he formulated his 
type theory. According to this theory a “ chemical type ” 
embraced compounds containing the same number of equivalents 
combined in a like manner and exhibiting similar properties ; 
thus acetic and trichloracetic acids, aldehyde and chloral, marsh 
gas and chloroform are pairs of compounds referable to the same 
type. He also postulated, with Regnault, the existence of 
“ molecular or mechanical types ” containing substances which, 
although having the same number of equivalents, are essentially 
different in characters. His unitary conceptions may be sum- 
marized : every chemical compound forms a complete whole, 
and cannot therefore consist of two parts ; and its chemical 
character depends primarily upon the arrangement and number 
of the atoms, and, in a lesser degree, upon their chemical nature. 
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More emphatic opposition to the dualistic theory of Berzelius 
was hardly possible ; this illustrious chemist perceived that the 
validity of his electrochemical theory was called in question, 
and therefore he waged vigorous war upon Dumas and his 
followers. But he fought in a futile cause ; to explain the facts 
put forward by Dumas he had to invent intricate and involved 
hypotheses, which, it must be said, did not meet with general 
acceptance ; Liebig seceded from him, and invited Wdhler to 
endeavour to correct him. Still, till the last Berzelius remained 
faithful to his original theory ; experiment, which he had hitherto 
held to be the only sure method of research, he discarded, and 
in its place he substituted pure speculation, which greatly injured 
the radical theory. At the same time, however, the conception 
of radicals could not be entirely displaced, for the researches of 
Liebig and Wohler, and those made subsequently by Bunsen, 
demonstrated beyond all doubt the advantages which would 
accrue from their correct recognition. 

A step forward — the fusion of Dumas’ type theory and the 
radical theory — was made by I^urent and Charles Gerhardt. 
As early as 1842, Gerhardt in his Pricis de chimte organique 
exhibited a marked leaning towards Dumas’ theory, and it is 
without doubt that both Dumas and Laurent exercised con- 
siderable influence on his views. Unwilling to discard the strictly 
unitary views of these chemists, or to adopt the copulae theory 
of Berzelius, he revived the notion of radicals in a new form. 
According to Gerhardt, the process of substitution consisted 
of the union of two residues to form a unitary whole ; these 
residues, previously termed “ compound radicals,” are atomic 
complexes which remain over from the interaction of two 
compounds. Thus, he interpreted the interaction of benzene 
and nitric acid as + HNO^ - C^^H^NOo + H^O, the residues” 
of benzene being and H, and of nitric acid HO and NOo. 
Similarly he represented the reactions investigated by Liebig 
and Wohler on benzoyl compounds as double decompositions. 

This rejuvenation of the notion of radicals rapidly gained 
favour ; and the complete fusion of the radical theory with the 
theory of types was not long delayed. In 1849 C. A. Wurtz 
discovered the amines or substituted ammonias, previously 
predicted by Liebig , A. W. von Hofmann continued the investi- 
gation, and established their recognition as ammonia in which 
one or more hydrogen atoms had been replaced by hydrocarbon 
radicals, thus formulating the ‘‘ammonia type.” In 1850 
A. W. Williamson showed how alcohol and ether were to be 
regarded as derived from water by substituting one or both 
hydrogen atoms by the ethyl group ; he derived acids and the 
acid anhydrides from the same type ; and from a comparison 
of many inorganic and the simple organic compounds he con- 
cluded that this notion of a “ water- type ” clarified, in no small 
measure, the conception of the structure of compounds. 

These conclusions were co-ordinated in Gerhardt ’s “ new 
theory of types.” Taking as types hydrogen, hydrochloric acid, 
water and ammonia, he postulated that all organic compounds 
were referable to these four forms : the hydrogen type included 
hydrocarbons, aldehydes and ketones ; the hydrochloric acid 
type, the chlorides, bromides and iodides ; the water type, the 
alcohols, ethers, monobasic acids, acid anhydrides, and the 
analogous sulphur compounds ; and the ammonia type, the 
amines, acid-amides, and the analogous phosphorus and arsenic 
compounds. The recognition of the polybasicity of acids, 
which followed from the researches of Thomas Graham and 
Liebig, had caused Williamson to suggest that dibasic acids could 
be referred to a double water type, the acid radical replacing an 
atom of hydrogen in each water molecule ; while his discovery 
of tribasic formic ether, CH(OC2H5)8, in 1854 suggested a triple 
water type. These views were extended by William Odling, and 
adopted by Gerhardt, but with modifications of Williamson’s 
aspects. A further generalization was effected by August 
Kekul6, who rejected the hydrochloric acid type as unnecessary, 
and introduced the methane type and condensed mixed types. 
Pointing out that condensed types can only be fused with a 
radical replacing more than one atom of hydrogen, he laid the 
foundation of the doctrine of valency, a doctrine of incalcul- 
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able service to the knowledge of the structure of chemical 
compounds. 

At about the same time Hermann Kolbe attempted a re- 
habilitation, with certain modifications, of the dualistic con- 
ception of Berzelius. He rejected the Berzelian tenet as to the 
unalterability of radicals, and admitted that they exercised a 
considerable influence upon the compounds with which they were 
copulated. By his own investigations and those of Sir Edward 
Frankland it was proved that the radical methyl existed in 
acetic acid j and by the electrolysis of sodium acetate, Kolbe 
concluded that he had isolated this radical ; in this, however, 
he was wrong, for he really obtained ethane, C^H^., and not 
methyl, CH3. From similar investigations of valerianic acid 
he was led to conclude that fatty acids were oxygen compounds 
of the radicals hydrogen, methyl, ethyl, &:c., combined with the 
double carbon equivalent Cg. Thus the radical of acetic acid, 
acetyl,^ was C.jH^-C,,. (It will be noticed that Kolbe used the 
atomic weights H-i, C~6, 0 «tx 8 , S«i6 , &c. ; his formulae, 
however, were molecular formulae, i,e. the molecular weights 
were the same as in use to-day.) This connecting link, C.,, was 
regarded as essential, while the methyl, ethyl, &c. was but a 
sort of appendage ; but Kolbe could not clearly conceive the 
manner of copulation. 

The brilliant researches of Frankland on the organo-metallic 
compounds, and his consequent doctrine of saturation capacity 
or valency of elements and radicals, relieved Kolbe ’s views of 
all obscurity. The doctrine of copulae was discarded, and m 
1859 emphasis was given to the \iew that all organic compounds 
were derivatives of inorganic by simple substitution processes 
He was thus enabled to predict compounds then unknown, 
e.g, the secondary and tertiary alcohols ; and with inestimable 
perspicacity he proved intimate relations between compounds 
previously held to be quite distinct. Lactic acid and alanine 
were shown to be oxy- and ammo-propionic acids respectively ; 
glycollic acid and glycocoll, oxy- and amino-acetic acids ; salicylic 
and benzamic acids, oxy- and amino-benzoic acids. 

Another consequence of the doctrine of valency was that it 
permitted the graphic representation of the molecule. The 
” structure theory ” (or the mode of linking of the atoms) of 
carbon compounds, founded by Butlerow, Kekul6 and Couper 
and, at a later date, marvellously enhanced by the doctrine of 
stereo-isomerism, due to J. H. van't Hofl and Le Bel, occupies 
such a position in organic chemistrv'^ that its value can never 
be transcended. By its aid the molecule is represented as a 
collection of atoms connected together by valencies in such a 
manner that the part played by each atom is represented ; 
isomerism, or the existence of two or more chemically different 
substances having identical molecular weights, is adequately 
shown ; and, most important of all, once the structure is 
determined, the synthesis of the compound is but a matter of 
time. 

In this summary the leading factors which have contributed 
to a correct appreciation of organic compounds have so far been 
considered historically, but instead of continuing this method it 
has been thought advisable to present an epitome of present-day 
conclusions, not chronologically, but as exhibitmg the principles 
and subject-matter of our science. 

ClasstficcUion of Organic Compounds. 

An apt definition of organic chemistry is that it is “ the study 
of the hydrocarbons and their derivatives.” This description, 
although not absolutely comprehensive, serves as a convenient 
starting-point for a preliminary classification, since a great 
number of substances, including the most important, are directly 
referable to hydrocarbons, being formed by replacing one or 
more hydrogen atoms by other atoms or groups. Two distinct 
types of hydrocarbons exist: (i) those consisting of an open 
chain of carbon atoms — ^named the “ aliphatic series ” 
oil or fat), and (2) those consisting of a closed chain- — the 
“ carbocyclic series.” The second senes can be further divided 

^ This must not be confused with the modern acetyl, CHg’CO, 
which at that time was known as acetoxyl. 
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imxi tWQ p’oupM : (l) those exhibiting properties closely ando- 
gous to the aliphatic series — the polymethylenes and (s?) 
a series exhibiting ptoperties differing in many respects from the 
aliphatic and polymcthylene compounds, and charactemed by 
a pediliar stability which is to be associated with the disposi- 
tion of certain carbon valencies not saturated by hydrogen— 
the aromatic series There also exists an extensive class of 
compounds termed the “ heterocyclic series these compConds 
are derived from ring systems containing atoms Other than 
carbon ; this class is more generally allied to the aromatic 
series than to the aliphatic. 

We now proceed to discuss the types of aliphatic compounds ; 
then, the c^racteristic ^uptngs having b^ established^ an 
epitome of tbeir derivatives will be given. Carbocyclic rings 
will next be treated, bem&ene and its allies in some detail ; and 
finally the hetetocy^c nuclei- 

Acceptin|^ the doctrine of the tetravalency of carbon (its 
divalency in such compounds as carbon monoxide, various 
isocyanides, fulminic acid, &c., and its possible trivalency in 
M. Gomberg’s triplicnyl-methyl play no part in what follows). 
It is readily seen that the simplest hydrocarbon has the formula 
CH4, named methane, irt which the hydrogen atoms are of 
e(|ual value, and which may be jiictured as placed at the vertices 
of a tetrahedron, the carbon atom occupying the centre. This 
tetrahedral configuration is ba^ed on the existence of only one 
methylene dichloride, two being necessary if the carbon valencies 
were directed from the centre of a plane square to its corners, 
and on the existence of two optical isomers of the formula 
C being a carbon atom MtdA.B.D E. being different 
monovalent atoms or radicals (see Sterko-Isomexism). The 
equivalence of the four hydrogen atoms of methane rested on 
indirect evidenc^j, r.g. the existence of only one acetic acid, 
methyl chloride, artd other monosubslitution derivatives~until 
the experimental proof by L. Henry (Zei/. /. Phys, Ckem.^ 1888, 
2, p. 553), who prepared the four mtromethanes, CHgNOjj, each 
atom in metliiuie being successively replaced by the nitro-^group 

Hetiry started Mrith methyl iodide, the forttltila Of whiOh Vrc> writ(‘ 
m the form This readily gave with silver nitnte a 

nitromethane in which we may sutiposo tho nilto-group to replace 
the a hydrogen atom, i e, CdNOgjaHftHoHrf The same methyl iodide 
gave with potas'dnm cyaniat*. acetonitnl, which was hydrolysed to 
ttcetlo add , this must tie C(COOW)aH 5 lIt,H<, Clilofitmtion of this 
substance gave a monochlor^icetic acid ; we will ahsume the Ghionne 
atom to replace tho b hydiogooi atom. This acid with silver nitrite 
gave nitroacetic acid, which readily gave the second nitromethane, 
cHafNfOAMcl'L, identical with the first nUromiithane. From the 
nitro^icetic add obtained above, malonki acid was prepuml, and 
from this a monochlOrmaionic acid was obtained \ we asstiuae the 
chlorine <itom to replace the c hydrogeu atom, This aoid gives with 
Sliver nitrite the corresponding nitroraalonic acid, which readily 
yielded the third nlfromethane, CHaHft(NO«)3«i. also identical with 
the first. The fourth ftittom ethane was obtained frotti tlie filiro- 
malonic acid previoUflly msnttonod by a repntitioa of the method 
bv which the third was prepared ; this was identical with the other 
three. 

Let us now consider hydrocarbons containing t atoms of 
carbon. Three such compounds are possible according to the 
number of vaJencios actmg directly between the carbon atoms. 
Thus, if they are odsinecti^ by one valency, and the remaining 
valencies saturated by hydrogen, we obtain the compound 
H^C-CHg, ethane. This compound may be considered as 
derived from methane, CH^, by replacing a hydrogen atom by 
the monovalent group known as mgthyl ; henoe ethane 
may be named “ metl^lmethane/^ If tine oa^on atoms are 
connected by two valendc8> w» obtain a compound 
ethylene ; if by three valencies, HC CH, acetylene. These lost 
two compounds are termed ufmturaUd, whereas ethane is 
sa/umtei. It is obvious that we have denw^ three combinations 
of carbon with hydrogen, characteTixed by containing a single, 
double, and triple linka^ ; and from of these, by the 
substitution exf a methyl group for a hydrogen atoni^ compemods 
of tho same nature result. Thus ethane gives 
propane ; ethylene gives HjjCiCH'CHi,, propylene ; and acety- 
lene gives HC.C’CHj, allylene. By continuing the introduction 
of methyl groups we obtain three series of homologous liydro- 
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carbons given by the general formulae 

each member differing from the {moving one of the 
same senes by CH^. It will bO notked that oompoands contain- 
ing two double linkages will have the same general formula as 
the acetylene jeriei ; such compounds are known an the diole- 
ftnesP Hydrocarbons containing any number of double or 
triple linkages, as well aS both ^uble and triple linkages, are 
possible, aitd a coitriderablt number of such compounds have 
been prepared. 

A ifiers complete idea of the aotioa of a compound radical ioUows 
irom a consideratioa of the conipotmei propane. We derived this 
substance from ethane by mtroducmg a methyl group ; hence it 
may be termed ** methylethane lEqiially well we may derive it 
from methane by replacing a hydrogen atom by the monovalent 
group named ethyl ; henco propane may be considered 

as ethyUrtethane." Further, since methane may be regarded as 
formed by the conjunction of a methyl group with a hydrogen atom, 
it may 1 >b named methyl hydride , similarly etfiane is ** ethyl 
hydride, propane, ” propyl hydride," and sio on The impoftance 
Of such gtoups as methyl, ethyl, in attempting a nomenclature 
of orgamc compounds cannot be overestimated ; theoe compound 
radicals, frequently termed a/^yl radicals, serve a similar purpose to 
the organic chemist as the elements to the inorganic chemist. 

In methane and ethane the hydrogen ^itoms are of equal value, 
and no matter which one may be suDstituted by another element 
or group the same compound will result. In propane, on the 
other hand, the hydrogen atoms attached to the terminal 
carbon atoms differ from those joined to the medial atom ; we 
may therefore expect to obtain different compounds according 
to the position of tho hydrogen atom substituted. By intro- 
ducing a metliyl group we may obtain 
known as normal ” or o-hutanc, substitution occurring at a 
terminal atom, or CH3*CH(CHo)'CIIg, isobutane, substitution 
occurring at the medial atom. FVom n-hutane we may derive, 
by a similar substitution of methyl groups, the two hydrocarbons: 

(1) and (2) CH3*CH(CH3)-qra-a;B ; 
from isobutane we may also derive two compounds, one identical 
with ^2), and a new one (3) CH3(CH3)C(CH3)CHg. These 
three nydrocarbons are isomeric, i.e. they possess the same 
formula, but differ in constitution. We notice that they may 
be differentiated as follows : (i) is built up solely of methyl and 
•CHj* (methylene) groups and the molecule consists of a single 
chain; such hydrocarbons^ are referred to as being normal) 

(2) has a brancli and contains the group CH (methine) In which 
the free valencies are attached to carbon atoms ; such hydro- 
carbons are termed secondary or iso- ; (3) is characterized by a 
carbon atom linked directly to four other carbon atoms ; such 
hydrocarbons are known as tertiary. 

Deferring the detailed discussion of cyclic or ringed hydro- 
carbons, a correlation of the various types or classes of compounds 
which may be derived from hydrocarbon nuclei will now be given 
It will be seen that each type depends upon a specific radical 
or atom, and the copulation of this character with any hydro- 
carbon radical (open or cyclic) gives origin to a compound of 
the same classt 

It is convenient first to consider the v^^ffect of introducing one, 
two, or three hydroxyl (OH) groups into the — CH,, >CIL, and 
> CH groups, which we have seen to characterize the different 
types of hydrocarbons. It may be noticed here that cyclic 
nuclei can only contain the groups >CH2 and >CH, the first 
characterizing the polymethylene and reduced heterocyclic 
compounds, the second true aromatic compounds. 

Substituting one hydroxyl group mtp each of these residues^ we 
obtain radices of the type — dlio*OH, >CH*OH, and ^C'OH, 
these compounds are kitown as atcohbh \ij.v '), and afe termed primary, 
seeondoty, and tertiary respMtively. Polymethyleiies can ^ve only 
sQcoddary and tertiary oloOholst beateue only tertiary ; these latter 
compounds are known as A second hydroxyl group may be 

introduced into the resioues —CH-j-OH and With the 

ptoductiOtt of radicals of the form and >C(OH)a. 

t^mpounda contoinlhg these gtouping* ate, however, rarely observed 
(see CHUMtaLL and it is feneroily found that when ooinpounda of 
these types ar^ expected, the elements of water are s^t off, and the 
typical groupings are reduced to —CH.Oand >C;0, Compounds 
contaluiftg the groiip O ate known as aldthydtt wtnir 
the greuF >C:0 (sometimes temned the carbonyl or keto gitnrp) 
dbataotoriaes the wstonas A third hydroxyl group may be 
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the O l^idti«lAdth VhS Of llhe fSdiCSl 

^C(OH)tO i this knows M ttMTOtaiflswykVI gtmp, Sfid 

th^ ii^lds. 

Shmtr att»}o£foos of th«^o Oxygen «onft)#thi(i# kitown. Thm 
the thid<«sh:)Ohoid or eont^iis the’ group -Gi%^li , 

md the elithihhtioii Of fhe ^sioste Of fttftohtimted hyavogen 
between two moieo^ies of a thkMaooHol mxim m the forthafioo of a 
tluo-ether or sulphide, ILS. Oxidation of thlO^OtheiU reslSIi tif the 
forma,tion of sulphoxides, Rg.S O, and sulphones. R^ SOa , 
oiKidatioii of mertaptftiifl yields eulWiiMie soide, and of 

AOdidin Jfteiftmptldea sulphlmto amh, R^BO(OH) We may also 
Optice that^tluO'-otUerS ooiOhme ^yl iodides to Xom salphine 
di Shlbhornum compounds, Ra SI. iThiValdchydcs, thio-ketones 
and tiflo-aclds also exist 

Wo proceed to coiisider ystrlou^ simple derivatives of the 
alcohdls, which we may hete regard as ny4rpxy hydrocarbons, 
R-OJI, where R is an ilkyl r^ical, either aliphatic or cyclic hi 
nwture^ 

Of thsso* undoubtedly ihb situplost are thsi v*)* formed by 

the dinunatioA of the eLemenb^ of water between two molecules of 
the same alcohol, *' shnplii ethers," or of different alcohols, ** mixed 
ethers.'* These coiiripotittds way he regarded as oxides m juiit the 
i^ante way as the alcoholt ate as hydroxides, in met, the 

analogy l>etvveen the alky] groups and itretallio elements forms a 
convemenf basis from wfiK^h to consider many dcnvatives 4 Thus 
from ethjd alcohol Ihere can be prepared compounds, teiracd esters 
(q t.), Of ethereal salts, exactly comparable in structure with cortcs- 
pbndirtg salts of, say, potaSfeinm j by tho action of tho phosphorus 
haloadfi, the hydroxyl group in rt5plaoed bv a halogen atont with the 
formation of derivatives of the type R-Gl(^.l) ; nitric acid forms 
nitrates, R*0 NO* , nitrous acid, nitntt's, K-O NO , hulphuric acid 
gives normal sulpnates, R.^sO., or acid sulphates, R-^O^h, Organic 
acids also oOttdefise with eJcohOle to form similar comix)unds : the 
fats, wax)es, and esaentihl oils are naturally ocoumng substances of 
tlUB class . 

An important Class of compounds, tcimcd atHines (q^v ), icsults 
from the cotidensatlon of alcohols with Umnloma, water being 
eliminated between the alcoholic hydroxyl group and a hydrogen 
atom of the ammonia. Throe typea ot ammes are possible and have 
been prepared! primary, R-NH*, beoondary. R^iNH , and terti^y, 
Rj.N, the examines^ KgN.O, are closely related to the tertiary 
ammonias, which also uhitc with a molecule of alkyl iodide to form 
salH of quaternary ammottlutti bases, R 4 N‘I It Is worthy of 
note that phosphotos and arsenic baBoa anaiogoufi to the amincb 
arc known (see Phosphorus and ArskhIC), From tlio primary 
ammes are derived the diazo compounds {q v ) and aao compouiuK 
closely related are the hydrazines t' ) ?^eCon(ldty attiliies 
yield Tiitrosatnities, RjN'NO, with nitrous acid By the action of 
hydfoaylatnina or phrnylliydvasiiie on aldehydes or ketonee, ttm- 
denSation oOcurs between the carbonyl oxygen of the aldehyde or 
ketone and the amino group of the hydroxylaraino or hydrazine 
Thus with hydrOxylamilic aldehydes yield aldOxiittes, R‘CH N-OH, 
and kfctofies, kctoxfmes, N*OH (sec Oxfwxs), while phonyi 
hydrasdne glvoa phenyihydrazoniMi, (see Myxiiia 

zoHas). Oxyiddehydes 4nd ok;yketoi»e<i (Viz, compounds tontaming 
an oxy in addition to an aiaehydic or ketonic groupl undergo 
both condensation and oxidation when treated with phenylhydrazine, 
forttting compounds known as osozont^s ) these are of great Import- 
antd in aharaoterizing vim Bugam {q n ). 

The cafboxyl gfoup constitutes another convenient ^tartit^- 
point for liie orientation of many typeis of organic compounds. 
TOs group may be conindered as resulting frinn the fosioti of a 
Carbortyl (:C0) and a hydrokyl (HO-) group- and we may 
ekpodt to meet with compounds bearing structural resemblances 
to the derivatives of alconols and aldehydes (or ketones). 

Considering derivatives primarily ooncernud with transformations 
Of the liytlmx:5d ^ottp, we may regat^d our typical acid as a fusion 
of a radfcal Il‘CO -- fnamed aucityl, ‘ptoploityi, butyl, Yctterally 
according to the name of the Kydrocazlaon eontammg toe same 
number of carbon atoins) oQd a bydroxVl group. By ropl^mg the 
nydroiiyl group by a halogen, acid-haloids result . by the elimination 
of the elements of water between two molecules, acld>anhydrides, 
whldh may be okidiaed to amd^peroxides j by replacing the hydroxyl 
group by the gvdup -SH, thib-'acidfi ^ lay replacing it by the airtmo 
grpup, aoid-^araid»s (^#«.) ; by replacing it by the group -NH*NH|, 
aoid-hydrazides. The structural relations of these compounds are 
here shown : 

R.CO.OH; R.CO.ei; R-CO-SM; 

acid; acid^hlonde ; iMldianhydfl^k , thio^acid; 

aR-CONM^; R^CaNH-NlH^i 4 

acidfianiide ; atid^hydraticks 

It is necessary clearly to distinguish sUoh fcompouhds as the 
amino^ (dr amiao-) acicUi and acid-anudes ; in the first case the 
amino group is Substituted In the hydfOCafbOh residue, in the Second 
it is substituted in the etrboxy! grbupi 


By otf this cmitonyl gremp, 

of the hy!dfl)g3d gtoup, tamy interesting types of nitvogen oom^ 
pounds may be cerrekted. 

Xttus fa&m the aokt-anudes, whk^iivo hav-e seen to be closoiy rdated 
to the acids themselves, we ©btaui. by r^lhclng the carbonyl oxygen 
by chlonne, the sbcxdamido-chlondes. R-CCls-NHi,, from which are 
derived the imidO-chlorideS, R-CCl NH, by loss 01 one molecule ol 
hydrochloric acid. By replacing the cMorine in the imido-chlodde 
by an oxyalkyi group we obtain the loddo'^slhcrs, K-qOR'):NH , 
Sod by 9m laimno group, the amidmes, R-C(Nf 4 ):NH, The 
carbonyl oxygen may iso l>e replaced by the oxirae group, . N-OH ; 
thus the acids )rie1d the hydroxamlc acids, R‘C(6H) TNOw, and the 
acid^amides the amldoximes, R<'.(NHj NOH Closely related to 
the amldoxlflws are the nitrolic acids, R CtNOaitNOM. 

Cyclic Hydrocarbons and Nuclei, 

Having passod m rapid review the various types of compounds 
derived iiy substituting for hydrogen various atoms or groups of 
atoms in hydrocarbons (the separate articles on specific com- 
pounds should be consulted for more detailed accounts), we now 
proceed to consider the closed-chain compounds. Here we meet 
with a great diversity of types ; oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur and 
other elements may, in addition to carbon, combine together in a 
great number of arrangements to form cyclic nuclei, which 
exhibit characters dosely resembling open-rham compounds in 
so fat as they yield substitution derivatives, and behave as 
compound radicals. In classifying closed chain compounds, the 
first step consists in dividing them into ; (t) carbdcyclic^ in which 
the ring is Composed solely of carbon atoms-^these are also 
known us hmacychc or tsocychc on account of the identity of the 
members of the ring*— and (a) hHetocyclic, in which different 
elements go to make up the ring. Two primary divisions of 
carbocydic compounds may be conveniently made : (i) those 
in which the carbon atoms are completely saturated—these are 
known by the generic term polymethylen^s, their general formula 
being (CHg),, : it will be noticed that they ate isomeric with 
ethylene ana its homologues; they differ, however, from this 
series in not containing a double linkage, but have a ringed 
structure ; and (t) those containing fewer hydrogen atoms than 
suffice to satmrate the caflxm valencies— these are known as the 
aromatic compounds proper, or as benzene compounds ^ from the 
predominant part which benzene plays in their constitution. 

It was long supposed that the simplest ring obtainable con- 
tained six atoms of carbon, and the discovery of trimethylene 
in 1882 by Au^st Preund by the action of sodium on trimethylene 
bromide, Br(£Hg)gBr, came somewhat as a surprise, especially 
in view of Its behaviour with bromine and Iwdrogen bromide. 
In comparison with the isomeric propylene, CHy-ttCrCHg, it is 
remarkably inert, being only very slowly attacked by bromine, 
wbich readily combines with propylene. But on the other hand, 
it Is readily converted by hydrobromic acid into normal propyl 
bromide, The separation of carbon atoms 

united by single amnltles in this manner at the time the observa- 
tion was made was altogether without precedent, A similar 
behaviour has since been noticed in other trimethylene deri- 
vatives, but the fact that bromine, which usually acts so much 
more readily than hydrubromio acid on unsaturated compounds, 
should be $0 inert when hydrobromic acid acts readily is one still 
needing a satisfactory explanation. A great Impetus was given to 
the study of polymetbylene derivaii\^s by the important and 
unexpected observation made by W. H. Perkin, junr.,^ in 1883, 
that ethylene and trimethylene bromides are capable of acting 
in such a way on sodium aCOtoacetic ester as to form tri- and tetra- 
methylene rings. Perkin has himself contributed largely to our 
knowledge of such CompOtmds ; penta- and hexa-methylene 
derivatives have also received considerable attention (see 
POtVMmVtttNES), 

A. von Baeyer has sought to explain the variations in stability 
manifest in the various polymethylene rings by 4 purely 
mechanical hypothesis, the “ strain " or Spannungs theoty 
(Bcr,, 1885, p. tap). Assuming the four valencies Of the 
carbon atom to be directed from the centre of a regular tetra- 
hedron towards its four comers, the angle at which they meet 
is If 09*^ 28'# Baeyer supposes that in the formation of carbon 
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“ rings the valencies become deflected from their positions, and 
that the tension thus introduced may be deduced from a com- 
parison of this angle with the angles at which the strained 
valencies would meet. He regards the amount of deflection as 
a measure of the stability of the “ ring.’' The readiness with 
which ethylene is acted on in comparison with other types of 
hydrocarbon, for example, is in harmony, he considers, with 
the circumstance that the greatest distortion must be involved 
in »ts formation, as if deflected into parallelism each valency will 
l>e drawn out of its position through J.109® 28'. The values in 
other cases are calculable from the formula 28' - a), where 
a is the internal angle of the regular polygon contained by sides 
equal in number to the number of the carbon atoms composing 
the ring. These values are : — 

Tnmethylene. Tetramethylene. 

i(i09® 28' --60^) = 24° 44' J(ioQ® 28' -90®) =9° 44' 

Pentainethylene. Hexamethylenc, 

J(109® 28'-- Io8®)=:0® 44'. i(l09® 28'- 120®)= - 5® lO'. 

The general behaviour of the several types of hydrocarbons is 
certainly in accordance with this conception, and it is a remark- 
able fact that when benzene is reduced with hydriodic acid, it is 
converted into a mixture of hexamethylene and methylpenta- 
methylene (cf. W. Markownikov, Ann,, 1898, 302, p. i); and 
many other cases of the conversion of six-carbon rings into five- 
carbon rings have been recorded (see below. Decompositions of 
the Benzene Ring), Similar considerations will apply to rings 
containing other elements besides carbon. As an illustration it 
may be pointed out that in the case of the two known types of 
lactones -the y-lactones, which contain four carbon atoms and 
one oxygen atom in the ring, are more readily formed and more 
stable (less readily hydrolysed) than the 5 -lactones, which 
contain one oxygen and five carbon atoms in the ring. That the 
number of atoms which can be associated in a ring by single 
affinities is limited there can be no doubt, but there is not yet 
sufficient evidence to show where the limit must be placed. Baeyer 
has suggested that his hypothesis may also be applied to explain 
the instability of acetylene and its derivatives, and the still 
greater instability of the polyacetylene compounds. 

Benzene. 

The ringed structure of benzene, was first suggested in 
1865 by August Kckuli!*, who represented the molecule by six 
CH groups placed at the six angles of a regular hexagon, the sides 
of which denoted the valencies saturated by adjacent carbon 
atoms, the fourth valencies of each carbon atom being represented 
as saturated along alternate sides. This formula, notwithstand- 
ing many attempts at both disproving and modifying it, has well 
stood the test of time ; the subject has been the basis of constant 
discussion, many variations have been proposed, but the original 
{'onception of KekuliS remains quite as convenient as any of the 
newer forms, especially when considering the syntheses and 
decompositions of the benzene complex. It will be seen, however, 
that the absolute disposition of the fourth valency may he 
ignored in a great many cases, and consequently the complex may 
be adequately represented as a hexagon. This symbol is in 
general use ; it is assumed that at each corner there is a CH 
group which, however, is not always written in ; if a hydrogen 
atom be substituted by another group, then this group is 
attached to the corner previously occupied by the displaced 
hydrogen. The following diagrams illustrate these statements : — 

CH C*OH OH 

HCj^CH UCj^Cll 

HclJciI HcHJciI IJ 

CH CH 

Poniftie A«?l»revljitecl OxyUfTinso* AMxrcvjAti 

From the benzene nucleus we can derive other aromatic nuclei, 
giaphically represented by fusing two or more hexagons along 
common sides. By fusing two nuclei we obtain the formula of 
naphthalene, , by fu.sing three, the hydrocarbons anthracene 

and phenanthrene. C|4 Hjq ; by fusing four, chrysene, CjgHin, and 
possibly pvrene. C|eHio - hy fusing five, picenc, But it 

must be here understood that each member of these condensed nuclei 
need not necessarily be identical m structure , thus the central 
nuclei in anthracene and phenanthrene differ very considerably 
from the terminal nuclei (see below, Condensed Nuclei . Other 


hydrocarbon nuclei generally classed as aromatic in character result 
from the union of two or more benzene nuclei joined by one or two 
valencies with polymethylene or oxidized polymethylene nngs ; 
instances of such nuclei are mdene, hydrmdene, nuorenc, and fluor- 
anthene. From these nuclei an immense number of derivatives may 
be obtamed, for the hydrogen atoms may be substituted by any 
of the radicals discussed in the preceding section on the classification 
of organic compounds. 

We now proceed to consider the properties, syntheses, decom- 
positions and constitution of the benzene complex. It has 
already been stated that benzene derivatives may be 
regarded as formed by the replacement of hydrogen non# 
atoms by other elements or radicals in exactly the Mweea 
same manner as m the aliphatic series. Important 
differences, however, are immediately met with 
when we consider the methods by which derivatives cam* \ 
are obtained. For example : nitric acid and sulphuric 
acid readily react with benzene and its homologues with the 
production of nitro derivatives and sulphonic acids, while in the 
aliphatic series these acids exert no substituting action (in the 
case of the olefines, the latter acid forms an addition product) ; 
another distinction is that the benzene complex is more stable 
towards oxidizing agents This and other facts connected with 
the stability of benzenoid compounds are clearly shown when 
we consider mixed aliphatic-aromatic hydrocarbons, i.e. com- 
pounds derived by substituting aliphatic radicals in the benzene 
nucleus ; such a compound is methylbenzene or toluene, 
This compound is readily oxidized to benzoic acid, 
QHj-COOII, the aromatic residue being unattacked ; nitric 
and sulphuric acids produce nitro-toluenes, r(5H4-CHg*N02, 
and toluene sulphonic acids, QH^-CH^-SOgH ; chlorination 
may result in the formation of derivatives substituted either 
in the aromatic nucleus or in the side chain ; the former substitu- 
tion occurs most readily, chlor- toluenes, C^.H^-CHg-Cl, being 
formed, while the latter, which needs an elevation in temperature 
or other auxiliary, yields benzyl chloride, and 

benzal chloride, QH5*CHCl2. In general, the aliphatic residues 
in such mixed compounds retain the characters of their class, 
while the aromatic residues retain the properties of benzene. 

Further differences become apparent when various typical 
compounds are compared. The introduction of hydroxyl 
groups into the benzene nucleus gives rise to compounds generic- 
ally named phenols, which, although resembling the aliphatic 
alcohols in their origin, differ from these substances in their 
increased chemical activity and acid nature. The phenols 
more closely resemble the tertiary alcohols, since the hydroxyl 
group is linked to a carbon atom which is united to other carbon 
atoms by its remaining three valencies ; hence on oxidation they 
cannot yield the corresponding aldehydes, ketones or acids 
(see below, Decompositions of the Benzene Ring). The amines 
also exhibit striking differences : in the aliphatic series these 
compounds may be directly formed from the alkyl haloids and 
ammonia, but in the benzene series this reaction is quite im- 
possible unless the haloid atom be weakened by the presence of 
other substituents, e.g. nitro groups. Moreover, while methyl- 
amine, dime tliy lam ine, and trimethylamine increase in basicity 
corresponding to the introduction of successive methyl groups, 
phenylamine or aniline, diphenyJamine, and triphenylamine 
are in decreasing order of basicity, the salts of diphenylamine 
being decomposed by water. Mixed aromatic-aliphatic amines, 
both secondary and tertiary, are also more strongly basic than 
the pure aromatic amines, and less basic than the true aliphatic 
compounds ; e.g, aniline, QHgNH^, monomethyl aniline, 
CgHfj*NH-CH 8 , and dimethyl aniline, QH8*N(CH3)2, are in 
increasing order of basicity. These observations may be sum- 
marized by saying that the benzene nucleus is more negative 
in character than the aliphatic residues. 

Isomerism of Benzene Derivatives . — Although Kekul^ founded 
his famous benzene formula in 1865 on the assumptions that 
the six hydrogen atoms in benzene are equivalent and that the 
molecule is symmetrical, i.e, that two pairs of hydrogen atoms 
are symmetrically situated with reference to any specified 
hydrogen atom, the absolute demonstration of the validity of 
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these assumptions was first given by A. Ladenburg in 1874 
(see Bet,, 1874, 7, p. 1684; 1875, P- J Theorie der 
aromaiischen Verhtndmgen, 1876). These results may be 
graphically represented as follows ; numbering the hydrogen 
atoms in cyclical order from i to 6, then the first thesis demands 
that whichever atom is substituted the same compound results, 
while the second thesis points out that the pairs 2 and 6, and 3 
and 5 are symmetrical with respect to i, or in other words, the 
di-substitution derivatives 1.2 and 1.6, and also 1.3 and 1.5 are 
identical Therefore three di- derivatives are possible, viz. 
1.2 or 1.6, named ortho^ (0), 1.3 or 1.5, named meta- (w), and 
1.4, named para* compounds (f). In the same way it may be 
shown that three tri-substitution, three tetra-substitution, one 
penta-substitution, and one hexa-substitution derivative are 
possible. Of the tri-substitution derivatives, i.2.3.-compounds 
are known as “ adjacent or “ vicinal ’’ (z^), the 1.2.4 as “ asym- 
metrical ” {as), the 1.3.5 symmetrical ’’ (s) ; of the tetra- 
substitution derivatives, 1.2.3.4-compounds are known as 
‘'adjacent/’ 1.2. 3.5 as “asymmetrical/’ and 1.2.4.5 as “sym- 
metrical.” 
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Here we have assumed the substituent groups to be alike ; 
when they are unlike, a greater number of isomers is possible. 
Thus in the tri-substitution derivatives six isomers, and no 
more, are possible when two of the substituents are alike ; for 
instance, six diaminobenzoic acids, r^H.j(NH2)o(T)OH, are 
known; when all are unlike ten isomers are possible; thus, 
ten oxytoluic acids, CoHg-CHg-OH’COOH, are known. In the 
case of tetra-substituted compounds, thirty isomers are possible 
when all the groups are different. 

The preceding considciations render it comparatively easy 10 
follow the reasoning on which the experimental verification of the 
above statements is based. The pi oof is divided into two 
aqulvB’ parts: (i) that four hydiogcn atoms are equal, and (2) 
lencBof pairs of hydrogen atoms are symmetrical with 

reference to a specified hydrogen atom. In the first thesis, 
• * phenol or oxybenzene, CeHg OH, in which we will assume the 

hydroxyl group to occupy position i, is converted into biombenzein. 
which IS then converted into benzoic acid, CHl^-C'OOH Ftom this 
substance, an oxybeiizoic acid (meta-), COOH, may lie 

prep.ired ; and the two other known oxvbenzoic acids {ovtho- and 
para-) may be convoited into benzoic acid These thiee acids yield 
on heating phenol, identical with the substance stalled wuth, and 
since in the three oxybenzoic acids the hydroxyl groups must occupy 
yiositions other than i, it follows that four hydrogen atoms are equal 
m value 

R. Hubner and A. Petermann {Ann , 1869. 149, p 129) provided 
the proof of the equivalence of the atoms 2 and 6 with resjiect 
« . to I. From mcta-brombenzoic acid two nitrobrombenzoic 

symmetry obtained on direct nitration ; elimination of the 

? atom and the reduction of the nitro to an ammo 

Momu group m these two acids results in the formation of the same 

ortho-aminobcnzoic acid Hence the positions occupied by 
the nitro groups m the two different nitrobrombenzoic acids must be 
symmetrical with respect to the carboxyl group. In 1879, Hubnbr 
(Ann , 195, p. 4) proved the equivalence of the second pair, viz. 
3 and 5, by starting out with ortho-aminobenzoic acid, previously 
obtained by two different methods. This substance readily yields 
ortho-oxybenzoic acid or salicylic acid, which on nitration yields two 
mononitro-oxybcnzoic acids By eliminating the hydroxy groups 
m these acids’ the same nitrobenzoic acid is obtained, which yields 
on reduction an aminobcnzoic acid different from the starting-out 
acid. Therefore there must be another pair of hydrogen atoms, 
other than 2 and 6, which are symmetrical with respect to i. Tlic 
symmetry of the second pair was also established m 1878 by E 
Wroblewsky (Ann., 192, p. 196). 

Orientation of Substituent Groups . — The determination of the 
relative positions of the substituents in a benzene derivative 
constitutes an important factor in the general investigation 
of such compounds. Confining our attention, for the present, to 
di-substitution products we see that there are three distinct 
series of compounds to be considered* Generally if any group 
be replaced by another group, then the second group enters the 
nucleus in the position occupied by the displaced group : this 


means that if we can definitely orientate three di-derivatives 
of benzene, then any other compound, which can be obtained 
from or converted into one of our typical denvatives, may be 
definitely orientated Intermolecular transformations— 'migra- 
tions of substituent groups from one carbon atom to another- 
are of fairly common occurrence among oxy compounds at 
elevated temperatures. Thus potassium ortho-oxy benzoate is 
converted into the salt of para-oxy benzoic acid at 220"^ ; the 
three bromphenols, and also the Iwombenzenesulphonic acids, 
yield w-dioxy benzene or resorcin when fused with potash. It is 
necessar>% therefore, to avoid reactions involving such inter- 
molecular migrations when determining the orientation oi 
aromatic compounds. 

Such a senes of typical compounds are the benzene dicarboxyht 
acicls (phthalic acids), CeH4(COOH)3 C. Graebe (Ann , i8(k). 149, 
p 22) orientated the ortho-compound or phthahe acid from its 
formation from naphthalene on oxidation , the meta-compound or 
isophthahc acid is orientated by its production from mesitvlene, 
shown by A. Ladenburg {Ann., 1875, 179. p. 163) to be symmetrical 
tnmethyl benzene ; tcrephthalic acid, the remaining isomer, must 
therefore be the para-compound 

r. Gness (Ber., 1872, 5, p 192 ; 1874, 7, p. 1223) orientated tlu 
three diammobenzcnes or phenylene diamines by considermg then 
preparation by the ehramation of the carboxyl group m the six 
diaminobenzoic acids The diaminobenzene rc.sultmg fioin two of 
these acids is the ortho-compound , from three, the meta- , and 
liom one the para- ; this is explained by the following scheme - 

NHa NHj NHj NKa NHg 

O NH, i^eOOH ^ ^ ^COOa 

^Q QH ^ COOH ^ ^ NHg 



\\ . Kornei (Gazz Chem ilal , 4, p 305) in 1874 orientated tlu 
three dibiombenzenes in a somewhat snnilai manner. Starting with 
the three isomeric compounds, he found that one gave two Inbronu 
benzenes, another gave three, while the third gave only one A 
scheme such as tlu* preceding one show.s that the first dibrombenzem 
must be the ortho-compound, the second the meta-, and the third 
the para-den vative Further research in this direction was made 1»\ 
D. E Noetlmg {Ber , 1885. 18, p 2657), who investigated the intro-, 
ammo-, and oxy-xylcncs m their relations to the three xylenes 01 
dimethyl benzenes. 

The orientation of higher substitution dernatives is deteinnned 
by consideimg the di- and tn-substitution compounds into winch 
they can be transformed 

Substitution of the Benzene Ring — As a general rule, homologues 
and mono-derivatives of benzene react more readily with sub- 
stituting agents than the parent hydrocarbon ; for example, 
phenol IS converted into tnbromphenol by the action of bromine 
water, and into the nitrophenoh by' dilute nitric acid , similai 
activity characterizes aniline Not only docs the substituent 
group modify the readiness with which the derivative is attacked, 
but also the nature of the product. Starting with a mono- 
den vative, we have seen that a substituent group may’^ enter 
in either of three positions to form an ortho-, meta-, or para- 
compound. Experience has shown that such mono-derivatives 
as nitro compounds, sulphonic acids, carboxylic acids, aldehydes, 
and ketones yield as a general rule chiefly the meta-compounds, 
and this is independent of the nature of the second group in- 
troduced ; on the other hand, benzene haloids, ammo-, 
homologous-, and hydroxy-benzenes yield principally a mixture 
of the ortho- and para-compounds. These facts are embodied 
in the ‘ Rule of Crum Browm and J. Gibson” (Jour. Chem. Soc. 

P- 3^7)* hydrogen compound of the substituent 

already in the benzene nucleus can be directly oxidized to the 
corresponding hydroxyl compound, then meta -derivatives 
predominate on further substitution, if not, then ortho- and para- 
derivatives. By further substitution of ortho- and paia-di- 
derivatives, in general the same tri-derivative [1.2.4] is formed 
(Ann., 1878, 193, p. 219); meta-compounds yneld [1.3.4] 
[1.2.3] tri-derivatives, except in such cases as when both sub- 
stituent groups are strongly acid, e.g. w-dinitrobenzene, then 
fi.3.5]-derivatives are obtained. 

Syntheses of the Benzene Ring — The characteristic distinctions 
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which exist between aliphatic and l>enzcnmd compounds make 
the transformations of one class into the other especially 
interesting- 

In iha ft rat place wo may notaco a tandenev of soverai ahpliatic 
eompouuds, « g, methane, tetrachlonjicthanc. <xc., to yield aromatic 
( ompounds when subjected to a high temperature, the jsO-called 
pyrogenetlc react lonn (from Greek vOp, ftrf', and ytwdut, I produce) ; 
the predominance of benienoid, and related compoundit* ^ naphtha** 
lone, anthrsioenc, phonanthren©, co|d-tar probably to ho 

iuispciated with MwUar pyrocondonsationi, Long-contmued treat- 
ment wltli halogens may, m some cases, result in liio formation of 
aromatic compound^ ; thus perchlorhenrene, frequently 

appears a« a pmdnct of exhaustive chlorination, while hexyl iodide, 
CgHijI, yields perehlor* and perbrom-heoaone quite wmdilyr 

The' triinoleculai polymerization of numeious acetylene com- 
pounds -substances containing two trebly linked carbon atoms, 
- ‘ C - , to form derivatives oi benzene is of considerablu interest 

H. !’ E Bertheiot first accomplished the synthesis of benzene m 
iHjo by leading acetylene, HC ; CH, through tubes heated to dull 
redness , at higlier temperatures the action becomes reversible, 
the benzene yielding diphetiyl, diphenylbenzene, and acetylene 
The condensatiOtt of acetylene to benzene is also possible at ordinary 
temperatures by leading the gas over pyrotihoric iron, nickel, 
cobalt, or spongy platinum (P Sabatier and J- B. Sendcrens) 
The homdlogiics of acetylene condense more readily ; thus allylene, 
CH : ChCH,. and crotoftylene, CHg-C : C^CHj. yield trimethyl- and 
hcxamethyl-benzeno under the influence of sulphuric acid ToKienp 
or moiio-methyl benzene results from the pj^ocondensatton of a 
mixture of «icetylcne and allylene. Substituted acetylenes also 
exhibit this form of condensation J for instance, bromacetylene, 
BrC CH, IS readily converted mto tribrombenzcnc, while propiohc 
acid, HC C’COOH, undci the influence ot simligUt, gives benzene 
tucarboxylirc ac^d, 

A larger and more important series of condensations may be 
group(‘d together ob reaultmg from tlia elimination of llui elements 
of water between caibonyl (CO) and methylene (Cllj) groups 
\ historic example is that of the condensation of three molecules of 
acetone, CH^ CO*CHg, in the presence of sulpluiric acid, to 5-tri- 
mcthylbcnzene or mesitylcne. C3H.,(('IIjj)8, first observed in 1837 by 
R Kane; methvlettiyl ketone and methyl-n-pi opyl kef one suffer 
similar condensations to r-triothylbenzene and ^-tri-n-propylbenzenc 
refloectivoly. Somewhat similar condensations are * of geranlal 
or cltral, (CH8)/:H-CH3-CH'CH‘C{CHp rH*C 1 ! 0 , to 
methyl benzene or cvni-ene ; of the condensation product of methyl- 
ethylacrolHn and 'acetone, CHy-CH.yCH •C(CH8)-CH*CH*CO*CH3, 
to [1.3 4]-tritnieth34bon»en« or pseudocumcno ; and of the con- 
densation product of two molecules of Isovalor)'! aldehyde witli one 
of acetone, C3H7‘rH2*CH-C(CgH7)-CH CH‘CO-CHg, to (i)-methyl- 
i-4-di-i«opropyl b<‘nzene. An analogous syntliesis is that of dl- 
hydro-m-xylenc irom methyl hejHcnone, (('Hj)j,C:Clf •(CH2)2-r/0*CH8 
Certain a-d ike tones condense to form t>enz(moid qiilnones. two 
molecules of the diketone taking part in the reaction ; thus diacetyl, 
('Hg’CO'CO’CIlg, yields p-xyloquinonc, CflH2(rH8)20y (Ber,, 1808, 
ii, p. 14U), and ocotylpropionyl, CJyCO’CO'CjH,. yi«ld» dwro- 
•luinonio, or tcstraxncthylquinone, C,(CH|)40^. O-wnicthyleno com- 
pounds, characterized by tlu? grouping >C CH{OH), also give 
benzene derivatives by hydrolytic condc’iisation between three 
molecules ; thus oKymethylcne acetone, or formyl acetone, 
CHb<X)-CH : CH(OH), formed hyr acting oa formic ester wlflh acctoi>e 
in the presence of , sodium ethylate, readily yields [1,3-53-tiiacetyl- 
lienzene, C-iyCO-CHj)™ ; oxymethylene acetic ester or formyl 
acetic ester or / 3 -oxyacr)dic ester, (H0)CH‘CH*r0.jC^H5, formed by 
rondansing acHic ester with formic ester, and also its dimolecular 
condensation product, ooumalic acid, neaddy ywWs estiws of [1.3^5]*- 
benzitine tricarboxylic acid or tnmesic acid (sec 1887, 20, 
1 ’ 2930 )- _ _ _ . , 

j condensation 
aide- 

aldehyde m the presence of baryta water olkylic isophtholic acids . 
with acetaJdehyck [1.3.51-methylisophtlvalic acid or uvific acid, 
CH8'CH3-(COOn)2, was obtained, with propionic aldcfhyde 
emylisophtlHiIio acid, and witfi butyric ^dehyde ilia come^iondln'g 
pro'pvlisophtbalic acid. We may hero mention the synihowa of 
oxyuvitic aster (5-mqthyb4*oxy'-j-3-benzc(ne dwarboxylic ester) by 
the condensation of two molecules of sodium aectoocetic ester 
witli one of chloroform {Ann , 1883, 222, p. 240)^ Of other 
syntheses of true benzene -denvativefi, mention may be mod© of 
the fanma^a of orctnol or (a-sJ-dioxytoioiene tom idohyd^fd^ 
acid; mwl fprinatioa of ©stairi* oxytolulc acid 
3-oxy-bcn«oic acid), C«1L CHbOH'CQOII. wtoi acetoneoxaUc cstei^ 
CH,-CO*CIIa*CO-CO*Coi' is boiled with baryta {Ber., 1880, 
22, p. 327!). Of interest a^so are H. B Hill and J 'torray** observa- 
tions dsn nitromaloniCiiJdehyde, Nfij<?H(CHO)j, formed acting On 
muuohiotnic ao^d, probably CH 0 ^CBr:CBr COOH, with alkaline 
nitrites , this substance condenses with acetone to give ^-nitnupjtenol, 
and forms [i 3 5] -trinitrobottzcnc when its sodium salt is decoiftposed 
with an acid 

By passing carbon moaoxidc over heated potassium J von Lidhig 


diflpovered^ in * 884 * ^in interesiing aq^ipatic compound, potassium 
carbon monoxide or potassium hexaoxybenzene, the nature pf 
which Was satisfactorily cleared up by R. TsTCtzkf aftd T Bqnckiser 
{Ber. t8, p. 499) m 1883. who sliowied thht It yielded hexaoxy- 
benaene, CeCOH)^, when acted upon with dilute hydrochloric acid ; 
further invei»tigation of tin© compound brought to light a con^der^ 
able number of highly intcresjtmg derivatives (see Qoi^iiONfis). 
Another hexa-substituted benzene compound capable of direct 
synthesis is tnelfltic nefd or benzene eaAoxvlic acid, CgfCOOH)^ 
This substance, first obtained from the mineral honeystoiwj, aiui 
minium melhtate. by M. H Klaproth m 179^, jeohtamed whon piuris 
carbon (graphite or clwcoal) oxidized by alfealmc pomicingni^tc, 
pr when carbon fpims the positive pole in an electrolytic ceff (net , 
1883, r6, p 1209) The coniposition at this substance was deter- 
mined by A. von Baeyer in 1870, who obtained benzene on cUjitiUiiig 
the ^ialcium salt with Inno, 

Hitherto we have generally restricted ourselves f» ©yntjtocs 
which result in the production of a true benzene ring/, but there 
are many reactions by whidi redn^iod benzene ringJi are synthesized, 
and tom the compounds so Obtained true benzanoid compound* 
may bo propared. Of such pynthese* we may »otio<6f * thjs con- 
densation pi sodium mah^ic ester to phXoipglucm iricarboxyhc 
t'ster, a substance which gives phloroglucm or trioxyben?ene when 
fused with alkalis, and bthaveS hotn as a Iriiu'tohcxamethyiene 
tricarboxylic ester and as a trioxybenzene tiicarboxylic ester-; the 
condem» 4 foan of fluccinic estei, under the mflnencti 

of sodium to snccmosiicctmc ester, a diketohcxamcthylene di- 
carboxyhc ester, which rii^adily yields dioxytercphthalic acid and 
hydroquinohe (F, Herrmann, Am , 1882, 2 1 1, p ^06 ; also sec below, 
Configuration of the Benaene Complex) , the corulBnsation of acetone 
dicarboxyhc ester with malonic estei to form < nketohexamcthylene 
dicarboxylic ester (E Rimini, Gate Chem , 1 26, (2), p 374) , 

tlus condensation of acetone-di-propionic acid under the influence 
of boihng water to a dikrtohexamelhylene propionic acid (von 
Pechmann and Sidgwick, Bn , 1904, 37, p 3816) Many dlketo 
compounds suffer condensation betweeh two molecules to form 
hydnobenzeno denvatiwos ; tlius a.y - di ^ acetogltitan© e©ter, 
C,H50^(CH,-CO)CH-CH,-CU(CO-CH^^H., yMds a methyi- 
ketoiicxamethyiene, while y-acetobutync ester, C H|CO(CH^CO. C^H^, 
IS converted into dfhydrorfisprcinol pr w|-diketohexamethylene by 
sodium ethylate ; this last reaction is rever«efj I'vv baryta (see De 
eomposttione of Benzene Rtng) For othnr syntheses of hexamf thylenc 
derivatives, see Polymethyi knfs. 

Decompositions of the Benzene Rmg.^^W c have pre^donsly 
alluded to the relative stability of the benzene complex ; con- 
sequently reactions which lead to it9 disruption are all the more 
intWesti^g, and have engaged the attention of many chemfets. 
If we ajccefit Kekule's formula for the benzene nucleus, then we 
may expert the double linkages to be opened up partially, either 
by oxidation or reduction, with the formation of di-, tetra-, or 
hexa-hydro derivatives, or entirely, with tlxe production of open 
chain com|xiiunds. Generally rupture occurs at more than one 
pointj and mrely are the six carbon atoms of the complex 
regained as an open chain. Certain compounds withstand ring 
decpmposiuon ipuch more jitrongly than others ; for instance, 
benzene and its homologues, carlioxylic acids, and nitro oom^ 
pounds are much more stable towards oxidizing agents than 
amino- and oxy-benzenes, aminophenols, quinones, and oxy- 
carboxylic acids. 

Strong oxidation breaks the benzene complex into snoh compounds 
as oarbon dioxide, oxalic iaetd, ftMtnic acid, ; such docompo^tipn© 
are of htde interest. More important are Keknlt’* - 
observatioms that nitrous acid oxidizes pyrocatcchoi lar 
[i.a 3 -dloxy benzene, and protocnjtechuic acid or (^.4)’ ^ 

dioKybcnzojc acal to diox'j'tartanc acid, .(C('OH)«*t^CX)H).2 (Ann., 
1883, 221, p. 230) ; and O. Doebner’s pi^epacation of tnesotanliaric 
aeid, tlvo internally com})en9atcd tortajne oesd^ 
by cxidizmg phenol with dtiuic potaasinm permimganeto 0 er., 1891, 
24* P- 1753)* 

For many years it load been koonim that a mixture of potasslnm 
cMomte mad ItiydwcliUmc os sulphuric amdis possuKued Atnong 
oxidizing powers. L, Canus showt'd that potaasmm chloHstM 
chlorate and e«dphuric neid oocidizivi benzene to trichior- jji!: 
phcnomalic field. A sul&stanoe aiterwards investifated by 
Kckule and O Strccker (Ann , 1884, 223,, p- 17a), ojnd ^ 
shown to he ,^8-tr«dflorhCftoacryhc acid, fXl^*c/)*CH.CH*COOH. 
which with baryta gave chloroform and acid. Potassiiini 

chlorate and hydroChlbiic acid oxidize phenol, salicylic acid (o-oxy- 
benzoic add), and gOlhc acid ([2.3.4] trioxybenzbic acid) to toi- 
chlorpyrwnceanic acid (wotJiehlorgl^fsdc acid), 
asUbsibanoe also obtarnied from trichloracetpiutrile, CCJp'COC^* l>y 
hydrolysis. Wc may ajso notice the oonvereioh pf picric .icid 
[2.4.63- trinitrophenbl) into cflloroplcrin, CCLNO„. by Weadiing lime 
(balcinm hypochbrit^), and IntJo Droinopicrm, CJBrjiKOj, by bromine 
water. 
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The actiDu oi cbiorme upon cH** and tri*oxybe{ii:efie$ bn» been 
carefuliy investigated by Xh. Zmeko ; and his ceaeairaha^ bavo 
to the discovery of many chlorinated oxidation prod note whichadteit 
of decomposition into cyclic compounds containing fewer carhew 
atoms than charactenso the benzene nng. and m turn yiekiing open- 
chain or aliphatic compounds. In general , the miMture occurs 
between a koto group (CO) and a ketonr blonde group {CO^), into 
which two ad}acent carbon atoms of the ring are converted hy the 
oxidizing and substituting action of chlorine. Decompositions of 
this nature were hist discovered m the asphthaSene senes, where it 
was found that derivatives of indeoe (and of hydnndene and mdone) 
and also of benzene resulted ; Zincke then extended his methods to 
the dismtegtaiion of the oxy benzenes and obtained analogous 
results, R-penteiie and aliphatic derivatives being formed (R*- 
symbolumg a ringed nucleus). 

When treated with chlonne, pyrocaiechol (x.2 or ortho^ioKy- 
benzcaae) (i) yields a totrachlor oartho-qumoBO, lidacli auffers further 
chlonnattoQ to hexach)or^-cliketo^K>li^esie (a). This mubstanos is 
transformed into hcxachlOivR^peiiteiiie cocycarboxylic ax5*d (3) when 
digested with water ; and chxoisidc acsd ixsidizes this substance to 
hexachlor-R^pentone (4). The ring of this compound is ruptured by 
caustic soda with the formation of perciilorvuiyil acryiic acid (5)1 
which gives on reduction ethidme projiiomc acid (b), a compound 
contaming five oi the carbon lutomn origmally in the benzene ring 
(see Zincke, Bir., i^. 27. p 3364) (the carbon atoms am omitted m 
some of the forntuiae). 


I Ij Cl* Cla 

/a) 


^CQgH ( 


fccio 

CH^ 

( 5 ) 
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U; 

b) /a) < 3 ) < 4 ) 

Resorcin (1.3 or meta dioxybcneene) (i) is decomposed in a 
somewhat similar manner Chlorination in glacial jicetic acid 
solution yields jientachlor-m-diketo-R-liexene (2) and, at a later 
stage, beptachtOT-m-chketo-R- hexene (3). Those compounds are 
both decomposed by water, the former giving dichloraceto-trichlor- 
crotonic acid (4), which on boiling with water gives dichloi methyl- 
vinyl -a-diketone (3) The heptaclilor compound when treated with 
chlorine water gives tnchloraceto-pentachlorbutyTic acid (6), which 
IS hydrolysed by alkalis to chloroform and penlachlorghitaric acid 
(7), and IS converted by boiling water into tctracUlor-diketo-R- 
penten© (8) This latter torupound may be chlonnated to 
pcrciiloracctoacrylic chloride (9), from which the correbponding acid 
(10) IS obtained by treatment with water ; alkalis hydrolyse the acid 
to chloroform and diehlormalcic acid (ii). 
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(jo) 

llydroqumone (1.4 or para-dioxy benzene) (1) g:ives with cldorine, 
first, a totrachlorqumone (2), and then hexachlor-p-diketo-R-hexene 

(3) # which alcoholic potash converts into perchloracroyl acrylic acid 

(4) . This zttbatanoe. md Also the preceding compound, is converted 
by aqueoMS cauatic Mxla into die hloxmalcic acad,'trichJorethylene, 
and hydrochloric acid (5) (Th. Zincke aud 0 . Fuchs, 4 nn , 1B92, 
ifiy. p- J)- 

(H 
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(») 


(■) 


(I) f4) 

Phloroglucin {1.3.5- trioxybenzene) U) behaves similarly to 
resorcin, Wxachlor [i.^.^VlriketJO-R-hexyleiie (2) being first formedU 
This compoupid is converted- by chlorine wiuter into oetccMomcetyi- 
Acetone (j) ; by ipethyil zlcohsol into the ester of dtchiorirudcunc acid 
and t^rachioracetone (4) ; whilst ammonia gives dichloracetamide 
(5) fni* Zljidfe and O. Kegel, Ber , 1690, 25,' p. 1706). 

X a„c.co ccv,wccj,+coi. 

I T o HC-«>-C«tait.CHiO,C.tlCl,CO,.C«, 

HoUo« 

(*> <«> 


When iibcnol is oxidized in ac¥l solution by chlorine, tptivicWor- 
quinone w obteimKl, a comiKiwnd sdw) obteuiablo from hydroquinone. 
By conducting the cldorination ut alkaline solution, 

A, Hantzzch (a^r„ 2889, 22, p. 123^) succeeded in ob- f 
taming derivatives of o-dike to- Rr hexene* which yield 
R-Ixmtena and aliphatic comi^Kumds on decomposition, 

When ithus chlorinated plieaol (i) >i(dcla brichJor-o-'diketo*R-hoxeno 
(2), w^h*ch may lie hydrolysetl to an add (3). which, m turn, 
sufiens i^airraugoment to txichlor-K-penlein©*<)xycarboxylm acid (4) 
Bromiae water oxHhxes thia substance to oxalic acid and tetrabrom- 
dichlarooeUme (5). 

OH o iiooc 

CJ CCl 

(j) (*) ( 3 ) 


QLC 




U ^COOti cljBrC'CO-CCra'*' 
___ - „o,c.co,„ 


(4) 


( 5 ^ 


Tlie reduction of onoxybenzoic acids by sodium in amyl alcnliol 
solution hae been iitudico by A, Fmhqrn and J. S. Lumsucu { 4 nn , 
1895, zB 6 f p, 257). It is probable that tetrahydro acids aic hrnt 
formed, which suffer rearrangeuusnt to orthoketone carboxylic acids 
These substances abw>rb waiter and become piroehc acias». Thus 
salicylic acid yicWa n-piniehc acid. HCX)C (Ctl^VCOOIi, while o , 
m-, and p-cresotmic acuia, (J|,Hfl(CH^(OH)(COOH), yield ii»pmenc 
methylpwnelic aad^. 

Reborem on reduction gives dihydrorewirciu, which 0 Medmg 
Linn,, 1894# 278, p 20) showed to be converted into n-glutanc acid. 
llOOC'fCH*)® COOH, whenoxicUacd wjXh potassiuim permanganafe : 
according to D Vdriaudex (Ber , 1805. 28, p. 2 . 343 ) it is con veiled 
into ynocetobutyi 1C acid, CHyCO-(CiJ.^)3'(''.OOH» When heated with 
baryta to 150-100^ 

Cmfiftimium of die Bmzefte Complex. — The development of 
the structure theory ” in about i860 i^rought in its tram an 
appreciation of the cheniical structure of the derivatives of 
benzene. The piojocer in Uiis field waa August Kekul^, who, 
in 1865 {Ann , 137, p. 129 ; sec also his I^hrbuch der or^mschm 
Chemie\ submitted bis well-known formula for benzene, 50 
founding the '' benzene theory and opening up a problem 
whuii, notwithstanding the immense amount of lalx)ur since 
l>e 8 towed upon it, still remains imperfectly solved. Arguing 
from the existence of only one mono-substitution derivative, 
and of three di-denvativcs (statements of which the rigorous 
proof was then wanting), he was led to arrange the six carbon 
atoms in a ring, attaching a hydrogen atom to each carbon 
atom ; being left with the fourth oarlvm valencies, he mutually 
saturated these in pairs, thus obtaining the symbol I (see below) 
The value of this ringed structure was readily perceived, but 
objections were raised with respect to Kekiil^'s disposal of the 
fourth valencies. In 1866 Sir James Dewar proposed an un- 
symmetrical form (II); while in 1B67 A Claus {Theotetische 
BeJmektungen und derenAnwendung zur Sysietmiik der organischm 
Ckemu) proposed his diagonal formula (III), and two years 
later^ A. Ladenbiug (Bfr., 2, p. 140) devised his prism formula 
(IV), the six carbon atoms being placed at the six comers of a 
right equilateral triangular prism, with its plane projections 
(V, VI). 

CU CH Clf CU 

* CH HCJ^CH HC^CH 

CU Hck3>CH HCk;PcH HC^CH 

CM CK CH CH Ul CW 

tRakolo tfO«wmr isiCUlivi iv v V«, 

. iAvd€aUuru: 

One of the earliest and strong^Mst objections urged against Kekul^'s 
formula was that xt demanded two isomeric ortbo-dl-$ubstitution 

derivativ«s ; for If we number the cailxm atoms in cyclical g... 

order from i to 6 , then the derivatives 1.2 and 1.6 should 
be different.^ Ladenburg submitted that if the 1.2 and 
1 6 ctenpounds were identical, then we ishonld expect the 
tvw ^lliknown crotonic acids, CHj-CH ; CH C OOH and 
GH||.^CHCt^a•COOH, to bp identical. This view was opposed bv 
Victor WEpyer and Kekpli^ Tho former pointed out that the supposed 
isomerism W'as not due to an arrangement of atoms, but to the dis- 
position of a valency, and therefore it was doubtful whetlier such a 
zuibefle xjdudition could exert any influence on the properties pi the 
substance- Kekuli6 answerixl iidenburg by formulating a dynamic 
inherpretotioa of valency. Hie asaamed that t£ we iliave erne atom 

^ It iis now established that ortho ooinpoiLmds do exiHt m isompric 
forms, iastoaoes ibeing provided by -cliJori-, brom-, and amwjp-tolwpjie, 
chlorphonol, and chl^niliuc ; but arguments, e e* ^ KnoevrsiMifge 4 ’« 
theory of ** motoisommsra/’ haFe^fe(ien,.br/p,nght 
these facts to support Kekul6. / . , 


lie 

me 


CH CU CH 

HC/T)CH HcK^ 

c!s,JbH Hct^- 
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connected by single bonds to (say) four other atoms, then in a certain 
unit of time it will collide with each of these atoms m turn. Now 
supi>ose two of the attached atoms are replaced by one atom, then 
this atom must have two valemcies directed to the central atom , 
and consequently, m the same unit of time, the central atom will 
collide once with each of the two monovalent atoms and twice with 
the divalent. Applying,' this notion to benzene, let us consider the 
impacts made by the carbon atom (i) which we will assume to be 
doubly linked to the carbon atom (2) and singly linked to (6), h 
standing for the hydrogen atom In the first unit of time, the 
impacts arc 2, b, h, 2 ; and m the second 6, 2. h, b. If we represent 
graphically the impacts in the second unit of time, wc perceive that 
they point to a configuration in which the double linkage is between 
the carbon atoms i and 6, and the single linkage between i and 2. 
Therefore, according to Kekul6, the double linkages are m a state of 
continual oscillation, and if his dynamical notion of valency, or a 
similar hypothesis, t>e correct, then the difference between the 1.2 
and 1.6 di-dcnvatives rests on the insufficiency of his formula, 
which represents the configuration during one set of oscillations only. 
The difference is only apparent, not leal An analogous oscillation 

E revails in the pyrazol nucleus, for L. Knorr (Ann , 1894, 279, p. i88) 
as shown that 3- and 5-methylpyrazols are identical. 

The explanation thus attempted by KekuI6 was adversely criti- 
cized, more especially by A Ladenburg, who devoted much attention 
to the study of the substitution products of benzene, and 
to the support of his own form ula. His views are presented 
m his pamphlet Theorie der aromattsihen Verhindungetit 
1876 The prism formula also received support from the 
following data • protocatechuic acid when oxidized by nitrous acid 
gives carboxytartronic acid, which, on account of its ready de- 
composition into carbon dioxide and tartronic acid, was considered 
to be HO-C(COOH)j, This implied that m the benzene complex 
there was at least one carbon atom linked to three others, thus 
rendering Kekule'.s foimula impossible and Ladenburg’s and Claus' 
possible Kekule {An)i , 1883, 221, p. 2^30), however, reinvestigated 
this acid ; he showed that it was dibasic and not Iribasic ; that it 
gave tartaric acid on reduction , and, finally, that it was dioxy- 
tartanc acid, HOOC*('(OH)2‘C(OH)2*COOH. The formation of 
this substance readily folio ws from Kekule's formula, while con- 
siderable difficulties are mt‘t with when one attempts an expljination 
liased on Ladenburg’s represrmtation Kekulf also urged that the 
formation of tnchlorphcnomahc acid, shown by him and O sStrecker 
to be trichloracetoacrylic acid, was more favourably explained by 
his formula than by Ladcnbuig'.s 

Other objections to Ladenbuig's formula icsultcd from A. von 
Baeyei's researches (commenced in 1880) on the reduced phthalic 
„ acids Baeyei pointed out that although benzene den- 

natives were obtainable fiom hexamethylene compounds. 
m§ es. means follows that only hexamethylene 

compounds need result when benzene compounds are reduced He 
admitted the possibility of the formulae of Kekule, Claus, Dewar 
and Ladenburg, although as to the* last di-lrimethylene derivatives 
should be possible reduction products, being formed by severing 
two of the prism edges , and lie attempted to solve the problem by a 
systematic investigation of the reduced phthalic acids 

Lj\denburg's prism admits of one mono-substitution derivative 
and three di-deiivati\es. Fuitlieimore, it is in accordance with 
certain simple syntheses of benziuie deiivatives {eg. from acetylene 
and acetone) ; but according to Baever (Bef , 1886, 19, p 1797) 
it fails to explain the formation of dioxylciephthalic ester from 
succinosuccmic ester, unless w(‘ mak(' the assumption that the 
transformation of these substances is attended by a niigiation of the 
substituent groups For succinosuccmic ester formed by the action 
of sodium on two molec ules of succinic ester, has either of the formulae 
(I) or (11) , oxidation of the free acid gives dioxyterephlhalic acid in 
which the para-positions must remain substituted as m (I) and (11) 
By projecting Ladenburg’s jinsin on a plane and numbeiing the 
atoms so as to correspond with Kekule's form, viz that 1.2 and i 6 
should be ortho- positions, 1 3 and i 5 mela-, and 1.4 para-, and 
following out the transformation on the Ladenbuig formula, then 
an ortho -dioxyterephlhalic acid (IV) should result, a fact denied 
by experience, and inexplicable unless we assume a wandering of 
atoms. Kekule’s formula (III), on the other hand, is in full agree- 
ment (Baeyer) This explanation has been challenged by Ladenburg 



{Ber,, 1886. 19, p 971 ; Ber., 1887, 20, p. 62) and by A, K. Miller 
(/.C.5. Trans,, 1887. p 208). The transformation is not one of the 
oxidation of a licxanu thylene compound to a benzenoid compound, 
for only two hydrogen atoms are removed. Succinosuccmic ester 
behaves both as a ketone and as a phenol, thereby exhibiting 
desmotropy ; assuming the ketone formula as indicating the con- 
stitution, then in Baej^r’s equation we have a migration of a 
hydrogen atom, whenvas to bring Ladenburg’s formula into line, 
an oxygen atom must migrate. 


The relative merits of the formulae of Kekule, Claus and Dewar 
were next investigatt‘d bv means of the reduction products of benzene, 
it being Baeyer' s intention to detect whether double linkages were 
or were not present m the benzene complex. 

To follow Baeyer’s results we must explain his nomenclature of 
the rtKluced beniene derivatives. He numbers the carbon atoms 
placed at the corners of a hexagon from 1 to 6, and each side m the 
same order, so that the carbon atoms i and 2 are connected by the 
side I, atoms 2 and 3 by the side 2, and so on. A doubly linked pair 
of atoms IS denoted by the sign A with the index corresponding to 
the side ; if there are two pairs of double links, then indices corre- 
sponding to both sides are employed. Thus A' denotes a tetrahydro 
derivative m which the double link occupies the side i ; A^*^, a 
dthydro derivative, the double links being along the sides i and 3 
Another form of isomerism is occasioned by spatial arrangements, 
many of the reduced terephthalic acids existing in two stereo-isomeric 
forms. Baeyer explains this by analogy with fumanc and maleic 
acids : he assumes the reduced benzene ring to he m a plane ; when 
both carboxyl groups are on the same side of this plane, the acids, 
in general, resemble maleic acids, these forms he denotes by Vcts^cts, 
or shortly cts - ; when the carboxyl groups are on opposite sides, 
the acids correspond to fumanc acid, these forms are denoted by 
VetsArans, or shortly trans-. 

By reducing terephthalic acid with .sodium amalgam, care being 
taken to neutralize the caustic .soda simultaneously formed by 
passing m carbon dioxide, A'^’® ciihydroterephthahc acid is obtained , 
this results from the splitting of a para-lmkage. By boiling with 
water the A***® acid is converted into the A^*® dihydroterephthalic 
acid. This acid is converted into the A'** acid by soda, and into the 
A- tetrahydro acid by reduction. From this acid the A^’* dihydro 
and the A' tetrahydro acids may be obtained, fiom both of which 
the hexahydro acid may be prepared. From these results Baeyer 
concluded that Clans’ formula with three para-lmkings cannot 
possibly be correct, loi the A®‘® dihydroterephthahc acid undoubtedly 
has two ethylene linkages, since it readily takes up two or four 
atoms of bromine, and is oxidized in warm aqueous solution by 
alkaline potassium permanganate. But the formation of the 
acid as the first reduction product is not fully consistent with 
Kekule's symbol, for we should then expect the A^'* or the A^*® acid 
to be first formed (see also Polymethylenes) 

The stronger argument against the ethylenoid linkages 
demanded by Kekule’s formula is provided by the remark- 
able stability towards oxidizing and reducing agents whicli 
characterizes all benzenoid compounds. From the fact that 
reduction products containing either one or two double linkagts 
behave exactly as unsaturated aliphatic compounds, being 
readily reduced or oxidized, and combining with the halogen 
elements and haloid acids, it seems probable that in benzenoid 
compounds the fourth valencies arc symmetrically distributed 
in such a manner as to induce a peculiar stability in the molecule. 
Such a configuration was proposed in 1887 by H. F Armstrong 
(J C S, Trafis.y 1887, p. 258), and shortly afterwards by Baeyer 
(Ann , 1888, 245, p. 103) In this formula, the so-called “ centric 
formula,^’ the assumption made is that the fourth valencies are 
simply directed towards the centre of the ring ; nothing further 
IS said about the fourth valencies except that they exert a 
pressure towards the centre. Claus maintained that Baeyer’s 
view was identical with his own, for as m Baeyer’s formula, the 
fourth valencies have a different function from the peripheral 
valencies, being united at the centre in a form of potential 
union. 

It is difficult to determine which configuration most accurately 
explains the observed facts ; Kekule’s formula undoubtedly 
explains the synthetical production of benzenoid compounds 
most satisfactorily, and W. Marckwald (Ann., 1893, 274, p. 331 , 
1894, 279, p. 14) has supported this formula from considerations 
based on the syntheses of the (juinoline ring. Further researches 
by Baeyer, and upon various nitrogenous ring systems by E. 
Bamberger (a strong supporter of the centric formula), have 
shown that the nature of the substituent groups influences the 
distribution of the fourth valencies ; therefore it may be con- 
cluded that in compounds the benzene nucleus appears to be 
capable of existence in two tautomeric forms, in the sense that 
each particular derivative possesses a definite constitution. 
The benzene nucleus presents a remarkable case, which must be 
considered in the formulation of any complete theory of valency. 
From a study of the reduction of compounds containing two 
ethylenic bonds united by a single bond, termed a “ conjugated 
system,'' E. Thiele suggested a doctrine of “ partial valencies,” 
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which assumes that in addition to the ordinary valencies, each 
doubly linked atom has a partial valency, by which the atom first 
interacts. When applied to benzene, a twofold conjugated 
system is suggested in which the partial valencies of adjacent 
atoms neutralize, with the formation of a potential double link. 
The stability of benzene is ascribed to this conjugation.^ 

Physico-chemical properties have also been drawn upon to 
decide whether double unions are present in the benzene com- 
plex; but here the predilections of the observers 
cbemi^i influence the nature of the conclusions to 

mcthoda, ^6 drawn from such data. It is well known that 
singly, doubly and trebly linked carbon atoms affect 
the physical properties of substances, such as the refractive 
index, specific volume, and the heat of combustion ; and by 
determining these constants for many substances, fairly definite 
values can be assigned to these groupings. The general question 
of the relation of the refractive index to constitution has been 
especially studied by J. W. Bruhl, who concluded that benzene 
contained 3 double linkages ; whereas, in 1901, Pellini (Gazetta, 
31, i. p, i) calculated that 9 single linkages were present. A 
similar contradiction apparently exists with regard to the 
specific volume, for while benzene has a specific volume corre- 
sponding to Qaus’ formula, toluene, or methylbenzene, rather 
points to Kekul^’s. The heat of combustion, as first determined 
by Julius Thomsen, agreed rather better with the presence of 
nine single unions. His work was repeated on a finer scale by 
M. P. E. Berthelot of Paris, and F. C. A. Stohmann of Leipzig ; 
and the new data and the conclusions to be drawn from them 
formed the subject of much discussion, Bruhl endeavouring 
to show how they supported Kekul^’s formula, while Thomsen 
maintained that they demanded the benzene union to have a 
different heat of combustion from the acetylene union. Thomsen 
then investigated heats of combustion of vanous benzenoid 
hydrocarbons — benzene, naphthalene, anthracene, phenanthrene, 
&c — in the crystallized state. It was found that the results 
were capable of expression by the empirical relation CaH26= 
io4‘3^+49*o9w 4’T05-47«, where Call26 denotes the formula 
of the hydrocarbon, m the number of single carbon linkings and 
n the number of double linkings, m and n being calculated on 
the Kekul^ formulae. But, at the same time, the constants in 
the above relation are not identical with those in the corre- 
sponding relation empirically deduced from observations on fatty 
hydrocarbons ; and we are therefore led to conclude that a 
benzene union is considerably more stable than an ethylene 
union. 

Mention may be made of the absorption spectrum of benzene. 
According to W. N. Hartley 1905, 87, p. 1822), there 

are six bands in the ultra-violet, while E. C. C. Baly and J. N. 
Collie (/ C.S., 1905, 87, p. 1332 ; 1906, 89, p. 524) record seven. 
These bands are due to molecular oscillations ; Hartley suggests 
the carbon atoms to be rotating and forming alternately single 
and double linkages, the formation of three double links giving 
three bands, and of three single links another three ; Baly and 
Collie, on the other hand, suggest the making and breaking of 
links between adjacent atoms, pointing out that there are seven 
combinations of one, two and three pairs of carbon atoms in the 
benzene molecule. 

Stereo-chemical Configurations , — Simultaneously with the dis- 
cussions of Kekiil6, Ladenburg, Claus, Baeyer and others as to the 
merits of various plane formulae of the benzene complex, there 
were published many suggestions with regard to the arrange- 
ment of the atoms in space, all of which attempted to explain 
the number of isomers and the equivalence of the hydrogen 
atoms. The development of stereo-isomerism at the hands of 

^ Victor Meyer and G. Hcyl (Ber,, 1895, 28, p. 2776) attempted a 
solution from the following data. It is well known that di-ortho- 
substituted benzoic acids arc cstenfied with difficulty. Two acids 
corresponding to the formula of Kekul6 and Claus are triphenyl, 
acrylic acid, and triphenyl acetic acid, 

(C^HjlgC'COOH. Experiments showed that the second acid was 
much more difficult to estenfy than the first, pointing to the con- 
clusion that Gaus' formula for benzene was more probable than 
Kekul6's. 


J. Wislicenus, Le Bel and van ’t Hoff has resulted in the intro- 
duction of another condition which formulae for the benzene 
complex must satisfy, viz. that the hydrogen atoms must all 
lie in one plane. The proof of this statement rests on the fact 
that if the hydrogen atoms were not co-planar, then substitution 
derivatives (the substituting groups not containing asymmetric 
carbon atoms) should exist in enantiomorphic forms, differing in 
crystal form and in their action on polarized light ; such optical 
antipodes have, however, not yet been separated. I-adenburg's 
prism formula would give two enantiomorphic ortho-di-substi- 
tution derivatives ; while forms in which the hydrogen atoms 
are placed at the corners of a regular octahedron would yield 
enantiomorphic tri-substitution derivatives. 

The octahedral formula discussed by Julius Thomsen {Der , 1886, 
19, p. 2944) consists of the six carbon atoms placed at the corners 
of a regular octahedron, and connected together by the full lines as 
shown m (I) ; a plane projection gives a hexagon with diagonals 
(II) Reduction to hexamethylene compounds necessitates the 
disruption of three of the edges of the octahedron, the diagonal 
linkings remaining intact, or, m the plane projection, three perij>heral 
linkages, the hexamethylene ring assuming the form (III) . 
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In 1888 J. E. Marsh published a paper {Phtl. Mag, [V ], 26, p 426) 
in which he discussed vanous stereo-chemical representations of 
the benzene nucleus. (The stereo-chemistry of carbon compounds 
has led to the spatial representation of a carbon atom as being 
situated at the centre of a tctiahcdron, the four valencies being 
directed towards the apices , see above, and Isomerism.) A form 
based on Kekule’s formula consists in taking three pairs of tetra- 
hedra, each pair having a side in common, and joining them up 
along the sides of a regular hexagon by means of their apices This 
form, afterwards supported by Carl Graebe (Ber , 1902, 35, p 526, see 
also Marsh's reply, Journ Chem, Soc Trans , 1902, p 961) shows 
the proximity of the ortho-positions, but fails to explain the identity 
of I 2 and 1.6 compounds Arrangements connected with Claus’ 
formula are obtained by placing six tetrahedra on the six triangles 
formed by the diagonals of a plane hexagon The form in which the 
tetrahedra are all on one side, afterwards discussed by J Loschmidt 
(Monah,, 1890, 11, p 28), would not give stereo- isomers ; and the 
arrangement of placing the tetrahedra on alternate sides, a form 
afterwards developed by W Vaubel (Journ Pr Ghent , 1894 [2], 
49. P* 308), has the advantage of bringing the meta-positions on one 
side, and the ortho- and para- on opposite sides, thus exhibiting 
the similarity actually observed between these series of compounds 
Marsh also devised a form closely resembling that of Thomsen, 
inasmuch as the carbon atoms occupied the angles of a regular 
octahedron, and the diagonal linkages differed in nature from 
the peripheral, but diffenng from Thomsen’s since rupture of the 
diagonal and not peripheral bonds accompanied the reduction to 
hexamethylene 

Wc may also notice the model devised by H. Sachse (Ber,, 1888. 
21, 2530; Zeit fUr phvs Chem, ii, p 214; 23, p 2062) Two 
])arallel triangular fac(‘S are removed from a cardboard model of a 
regular octahedron, and on the remaining six faces tetrahedra arc 
then placed , the hydrogen atoms are at the free angles This 
configuration is, according to Sachse, more stable than any other 
form ; no oscillation is possible, the molecule being only able to 
move as a whole In 1897, J N Collie (Joutn Chem Soc Trans, 
p loi 3) considered m detail an octahedral form, and showed how by 
means of certain simple rotations of his system the formulae 
of Kekul^ and Claus could be obtained as projections. An entirely 
new device, suggested by B Konig (Chem Zeit,, 1905, 29, p 30), 
assumed the six carbon atoms to occupy six of the comers of a cube, 
each carbon atom being linked to a hydrogen atom and by single 
bonds to two neighbouring carbon atoms, the remaining valencies 
being directed to the unoccupied comers of the cube, three to each, 
where they are supposed to satisfy each other. 

Condensed Nuclei, 

Restricting ourselves to compounds resulting from the fusion 
of benzene rings, we have first to consider naphthalene, CjoHg, 
which consists of two benzene rings having a pair of carbon atoms 
in common. The next members are the isomers anthracene and 
phenanthrene, Cj^Hj^, formed from three benzene nuclei. Here 
we shall only discuss the structure of these compounds in the 
light of the modern benzene theories ; reference should be made 
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to the articleg Naphthaiinr, ANtHRACKNE and Phbnan- 
THRENE for syntheses, decompoeiiions, 

Napkihdene.—Oi the earlier soi^gestions for the constitution 
of naphthalene we notice the formulae of Wreden (i) and (*), 
Berthelbt and Balls (3), R. A» C, E. Eiienmcyer (4) and Adolf 
aaus(s). 

CD5CB) (M) 00 ®D 

<') (»> (3) (4) (5) 

The first suggestion is quite out erf the question. C. Graebe in 
1866 {Ann. 149, p. ao) established the symmetry of the naph- 
thalene nucleus, and showed that whichever half exf the molecule 
be oxidi2ed the same phthalic aad results. Therefore formula {2}, 
being iinsymmetrical, is impossible. The third formula is based 
on Dewar’s benzene formula, which we have seen to be incorrect. 
Formula (4) is. symmetrical and based on Kekul<S^s formula : it 
is in full accord with the syntheses and decompositions of the 
naphthalene nudous and the number of isomers found. In 
1882 Claus suggested a combination of his own and Dewar’s 
benzene formulae. This is obviously unsymmetrical, consisting 
of an aliphatic and an aromatic nucleus ; Claus explained the 
formation of the same phthalic acid from the oxidation of either 
nucleus by supposing that if the aromatic group be oxidized, the 
aliphatic residue assumes the character of a benzene nucleus. 
Bamberger opposed (laus’ formula on the following grounds : — 
The molecule of naphthalene is symmetrical, since 2.7 dioxy- 
naphthalene is readily esterified by methyl iodide and sulphune 
acid to a dimethyl ether ; and no more than two mono-substi- 
tution derivatives are known. The molecule is aromatic but not 
benzenoid ; Ixmever, by the reduction of one half of the mole- 
cule, the other assumes a benzenoid character. 

It ) 3 -uapIithylanim« aad ^-naphthol be reduced, tetrahydro 
products are obtaiiK'd m which the ammo- or oxy-bcaiing half ol 
tho molecule becomes aliphatic in chameter. The compounds so 
obtained, alicychc-j^-tetrahydronaphthylanune and ahcychc-^- 
tetrahydnonnphthol, closely Jcsemblo § - armnodicthylbenzene, 
C«lh(C-5n5)*( and /S-oxydiethylbonzcne. Cj^L(CuIl9)*r.,H40lI 

It a-fuphtliylammc and a-naphthol Ixj i educed, the hydrogen atoms 
attach the in sol VOS to the non - substituted half of the molecule, 
and the compounds so obtained resemble ammodiethylbenzcne, 
C^H 8 *Nlfa(CaH 8 )a, and oxydicthylbenzono, Bam- 

berger’$ olxservations on reduced qumohne deiivativcs point to the 
same conclusion, that tondensed nut Lei are not benzenoid, but 
an imlividual character, which breaks down, liowever, when 
the molecule is reduced. 

It remains, therefore, to consider Erlenmeyer’s formula and 
those derived from the centric hypothesis. Tlte former, based 
on Kekul^’s symbol for benzene, explains the decompositions 
and S5mtheses of the nng, but the character of naphthalene 
is not in keeping with the presence of five double linkages, 
although it is more readily acted upon than benzene is. On the 
centric hypothesis two formulae are possible : (i) due to H. E 
Armstrong, and (2) due to E. Bamberger. 

CO CO 

(X) (a) 

In the first symbol it is assumed that one of the affinities of each 
of the two central carbon atoms common to the two rings acts 
into both rings, an assumption involving a somewhat wide 
d^arture from all ordinary views as to the manner in which 
affinity acts This symbol Imrmonizes with the fact tliat the two 
rings are in complete sympathy, the one responding to every 
change made m the other. Then, on ac'count of the relatively 
slight — because divided— influence which would be exercised 
upon the two rings by the two affinities common to both, the 
remaining four centric affinities of each ring would presumably 
l>e less attracted into the ring than m the case of benzene ; 
consequently they would l-ie more active outwards, and com- 
bination would set in more madily. When, as in the formation 
of naphthalene tetrachloride, for example, the one ring becomes 
saturated, the other might be expected to assume the normal 


centric, forrai and become relatively inEtciive. This is absolutely 
tho case. Otai the other hand, if substitution be effected in the 
one ringy and the affinities m that ring become aittracled inwards,, 
as apparently happens ki the case of benzene, the adjoining ring 
should become rdatively more active because the common 
affinities would act less into it Hence, unless the radical 
introduced be one which exercises a special attractive influence, 
substitution shouM take place in pederence in the previously 
unsubstituted ring. In practice this tisualliy occurs ; for example, 
on further bromination, a^bromionaphthalene yields a mixture 
of the (1.4) and (1.5) dibromonophtlmlenes ; and when nitro- 
naphtlialene is either brominated, or nitrated or sulphonated, 
the action is practically confined to the second ring. The 
centric formula proposed by Bamberger represents naphthalene as 
formed by the fusion of two benzene rings, this indicates that it 
is a monocyclic composed of ten atoms of carbon. The foarmula 
has the advantage that it may be constructed from tctrabedral 
models of the carbon atom ; but it involves the assumjTtion that 
the molecule has within it a mechanism, equivalent m a measure 
to a system of railway points, which can readily dose up and 
pass into that characteristic of benzene. 

Anthracene and Pkenanihrene . — These isomeric hydrocarbons, 
of the formula C|4 H^q, are to be regarded as formed by the 
fusion of three benzenoid rings as represented by the symbols : — • 

COD 

Anthracene Phenanthsene 

In both cases the medial ring is most readily attacked ; and 
various formulae have been devised which are claimed by their 
authors to represent this and other facts. According to Arm- 
strong, anthracene behaves uasyuametrically towards sub- 
stituents, and hence one lateral ring differs from the other ; he 
represents the molecule as consisting of one centric ring^ the 
remaining medial and lateral ring being cthenoid. Bamberger, 
on the other hand, extends his views on benzene and naphthalene 
and assumes the molecule to be (1). For general purposes, 
however, the symbol (2), in which the lateral rings ai’e benzenoid 
and the medial ring fatty, represents quite adequately the 
syntheses, decompositions, and liehaviour of antlrraccne. 

eso arc 

(»> (») 

Phenanthrenc is regarded by Armstrong as represented by (3), 
the lateral rings being benzenoid, and the medial ring fatty , 
Bamberger, however, regards it as (4), the molecule being 

( 3 > ( 4 > 

entirely aromatic. An interesting observation by Baeyer, viz 
that stilbene, C^.Hr^ CH:CH.C^,Hr,, is very readily oxidized, 
while phenanthrene is not, supports, in some measure, the views 
of Bamberger. 

Ileterocydic Compounds. 

During recent years an immense oural^r of ringed or cyclic 
compounds have been discovere<i, which exhibit individual 
characters more closely resembling benzene, naphthalene, &c 
than purely aliphatic subatances, inasmuch as in general they 
contain double linkages, yet withstand oxidation, and behave as 
nuclei, forming derivatives m much the same way as benzene. 
By reduction, the dpuble linkages become saturated, and 
compounds result which stand in much about the same relation 
to the original nucleus as hexamethylene does to l>enzene. In 
general, therefore, it may be considered that the double linkages 
are not of exactly the same nature as the double linkage present 
in ethylene and ethylenoid compounds, but that they arc 
analogous to the potential valencies of benzene. The centric 
hypothesis has been applied td these rings by Bambeiger and 
others ; but as in the previous rings considered, the ordinary 
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representation with double and single linkages geocraMy sepre- 
sents the syntheses, decomposiilJioiis, &c. ; exceptions, howwver, 
are known where it is necessa^ t© asswmfi' an oscilktifiwi o£ the 
double linkage. Five- and six^membered rings are the most 
stable and important, the last-named group resulting from the 
polymerization of many substances ; three- and four-membered 
rings are fonne<i with diihculty, and are easily ruptured ; rings 
containing seven or more members are generally unstable, and 
are relatively little known. The elements which go to form 
heterocyclic rings, in addition to carbon, are oxygen, sulphur, 
selenium and! nitrogen. It is remarkable that sulphur can 
replace two methine ©r CH groups with the production of com- 
pounds greatly resembling the original on€k Thus^ benaene, 
(CHX„ gives thiophene, (€11)48, from which it is difficultly dis- 
tinguished ; pyridine, (€11), gives thiazofe, (CH)3*N‘S, which 
is a very similar substance; naphthalene gives thionaphthen, 
CyH,5S, with which it shows great analogies, especially in the 
derivatives. Similarly a CH group may be replaced by a nitrogen 
atom with the production of compounds of similar stability ; 
thus benzene gives pyridine, naphthalene gives quinoline and 
isoquinoline ; anthriicene gives acridine and a and ^ anthra- 
pyridines. Similarly, two or more methine groups may be 
replaced by the same number of nitrogen alcwns with the forma- 
tion of rings of considerable stability. 

IMobl of the simple' lin^ systems which contain two adjacent 
carbon atoms may saffci fusion with any other ring (also contamins? 
two adjacent carbon atoms) with the pioductioii ol nuclei of greater 
coinjilexity. Such condcyised vmlet are, m many cases, more rcadUy 
obtiUned than tlie parent nucleus The more imjiottaut types arc 
derived from aromatic nuclei, bi'uzene, naphthalene, tS:c , the 
ortho- di‘ derivatives ot the first named, lendnit^ themselves particu- 
larly to the formation of con<iensed nuclei. Thus ortho-phcnylcno 
diamine yields the following products — 



^ ^ 
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In some cases oxidation of condensed benzcnoid-heterocyclic nuclei 
results ill the rupture of the heterorvelie ring with the formation oi 
a benzene dicarboxyhc acid ; but if the aromatic nucleus ]>c weakened 
by the introduction of an ammo group, then it is the benzenoid 
nucleus which is dcstioyed and a dicarbox>hc acid of the heterocyclic 
ring system ol)tamed 

Heterocyclic rings may be systematically surveyed from two 
aspects : (i) by arranging tlie rings with similar hctcro-atoms 
according to the increasing number of carbon atoms, the so-called 
“ homologous series ” ; or (2) by first dividing the ring systems 
according to the number of members constituting the ring, and 
then classifying these groups according to tlie nature of the 
hetero-atoms, the aoncalled “ isologous scries, The second 
method possesses greater advantages, fur rings of approximate 
stability come m one group, and, comscquently, their derivatives 
may be expected exhibt considerable analogies. 

As a useful preliminary it is convenient to divide heterocyclic 
ring systems into two leading groups: (1) systems resulting 
from simple internal dehydration (or similar condensations) of 
saturated aliphatic compounds-*— such compounds are : the 
mtemal anhydrides or cyclic ethers of the glycols and thioglycols 
(ethylene oxide, ike .) ; the cyckc alkyleneimidcs resulting from 
the splitting off of ammonia between the amino groups of diatnino- 
paraffins (pyrrolidine, piperazine, &c.) ; the cyclic esters of 
oxycarboxy lie acids (lactones, lactidea) ; the internal anhydridcb 
of amunocarboxylic acids (lactams, betaines) ; cycKc derivative . 
of dicarboxylic acids (anhydrides, imides, aJkylen-esters, alkylen- 
amides, &c#). These compounds* retain' their aliphatic nature, 
and are best classified with open-chain compounds, into which, 
in general,, they are readily camverted. (2) Systems which 
are gencmlly unsaturated compounds,, often of considerable 
stability, and behave as nuclei ; these compounds constitute a 
well-individualized cfess exhibiting closer affinities to benzenoid 
substances than to the openrchain series. 

Tile transition between the two classes as differentiated above 
may be illustrated by the followmg cycHt compounds, each of which 


coutaina a ring composed oi four carbon atoms and one oxygen 
atom 

CH*.CH«v CH^*CO V CH-CO. CU = CHv 

1 /O I 1 “ >0 I V 

CH,*CH/ CHa-CH/ CH.-CO^ CH.CCX CH=iCH/ 

Tetrametliylene Butyrolactone, Succimc Afaleic I urfuj »»»»*. 

oxide anhydride. anhydndc 

The first four substances aie readily iormed fiom, and tonveitid 
into, the corresponding dihydroxy opon-cham compound , these 
substances are truly aliphatic m chaiacUr liie filth compoviiul, 
on the other hand, does not behave a>s an unsaturated ahpliatie 
compound, but its deportment is that of a nucleus, many substitution 
dciivatives being capable of synthesis. Reduction, however, con- 
verts it into an aUphatic compound. Tins is comparable wiUi the 
reduction of the benzene nucleus into hcxamethylene, a sutistance of 
an aliphatic character 

True ring systems, which possess the characters of organic 
nuclei, do not come into existence in three- and four-membered 
rings, their first appearance bein^ in pcnta-atomic rings. The 
three primary members are furlurane, thiophene and pyrrol, 
each of which contains four methme or CII groups, and an 
oxygen, sulphur and imido (NTI) member respectively ; a 
senes of compounds containing selenium is also known. The 
formulae of these substances arc : 

CH-~CH CH-=CH. CH rCR CH -.CH. 

I >0 1 >s I >SC I >Nir 

CII=:CIF CH^CIH Cll = CW cn = civ 

Furfuranc Thiophene Sdenophenc Pyriol 

By substituting one or more CH groups in these compounds 
by nitrogen atoms, ring-systems, collectively known as azoles, 
result. ObMously, isomeric ring-systems are possible, since the 
carbon atoms in the original rings are not all of equal value. 
Thus furfuranc yields the following rings by the introduction 
of one and two nitrogen atoms . 


( U = N . 

1 ^0 

CH - CH^ 

N=CH . 

1 >0 

CH -CH^ 

N = N V 

1 ;o 

CH--CH/ 

Isoxazole. 

Oxazole 

Diazo-oxidcs 

HC^N. 

i > 

HC = N/ 

N=:CH. 

1 )>o 

CH:rN-^ 

NrrCl-K 

1 V 

N=Ch/ 

Furazane. 

Azoximcs. 

Oxybiazole 


Thiophene yields a similar series * isothiazole (only known as 
the condensed ring, isobenzothiazole), thiazole, diazosulphides, 
piazthioles, azosulphimes and thiobiazole (the formulae are 
easily derived from the preceding senes by replacing oxygen by 
sulphur). Thiophene also gives rise to tnazsulphole, three 
nitrogen atoms being introduced. Selenophcne gives the series : 
selcnazolc, diazoselenide and piaselenole, corresponding to 
oxazole, diazo-oxides and furazane. Pyrrol yields an analogous 
series • pyrazole, imidazole or glyoxaline, azimide or osotriazole, 
triazole and tetrazole : 


CH = N . 

cLch)"** 

Pyrazole. 

N=:CI1 


1 

N=CH/ 


N=:CII . 

I 

CH^CH^ 

Imidoizole. 

N»:N 


N-N . 

I >NH 
CH=CH/ 
AzuiftAde. 


\ 


N=cn/ 

-I* -.A — .1.^ 


:NH 


Six-membered ring systems can be referred back, m a manner 
similar to the above, to pyrone, penthiophene and pyridine, the 
substances containing a ring of five carbon atoms, and an 
oxygen, sulphur and nitrogen atom respectively. As before, 
only true ring nuclei, and not internal anhydrides o£ aliphatic 
compounds, will be mentioned. From the pyrone ring the 
following series of compounds are derived (for brevity, the 
hydrogen atoms are not printed): 

0 C C NO 

C|^o C|<^o 

cl^O cL^C 

o o o o o 

ryiiiCM Olrtt>o>oxa8ine Meta-oiuslne l>«rojurloc Asoiuutlcic 

Of iNimcniMMUM 

Penthiophene gives, by a similar introduction of nitrogen atoms, 
penthiazdine, corresponding to meta-oxazine, and para*thiazino. 
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corresponding to paroxazine (para-oxazine). Pyridine gives 
origin to : pyridazine or ortho-diazine, pyrimidine or meta- 
diazine, pyrazine or para-diazine, osotriazine, unsymmetrical 
triazme, symmetrical triazine, osotetrazone and tetrazine. The 
skeletons of these types arc (the carbon atoms are omitted for 
brevity) : 


0 0» 0" 6 .O/at)" 6:“0- 

N N N N .N N N ^ N N 


I'yridin* Pyndiurln* Pyrlniidine PyraiJne 


Tria/ines 


OcoKtywaoncs TktfMsIn* 


We have previously referred to the condensation of hetero- 
cyclic ring systems containing two vicinal carbon atoms with 
benzene, naphthalene and other nuclei. The more important 
nuclei of this type have received special and non-systematic 
names , when tliis is not the case, such terms as phen-, benzo-, 
naphtho- are prefixed to the name of the heterocyclic ring. One 
or two benzene nuclei may suffer condensation with the furfurane, 
thiophene and pyrrol rings, the common carbon atoms being 
vicinal to the hetero-atom. The mono-benzo-derivatives are 
coumarone, benzothiophene and indole ; the dibenzo-derivatives 
are diphenylene oxide, di benzothiophene or diphenylene sulphide^ 
and carbazole. Typical formulae are (R denoting 0 , S or NH) : 


CXj.CxX) 

R R 


Isomers are possible, for the condensation may be effected on 
the two carbon atoms symmetrically placed to the hetero-atom ; 
these isomers, however, are more of the nature of internal 
anhydrides. Benz-oxazoles and -thiazoles have been prepared, 
benz-isoxazoles are known as indoxazencs ; benzo-pyrazoles 
occur in two structural forms, named indazoles and isindazoles. 
Derivatives of osotriazol also exist in two forms — azimides and 
pseudo-azimides. 

Proceeding to the six-membered hetero-atomic rings, the 
benzo-, dibenzo- and naphtho -derivatives arc frequently of 
great commercial and scientific importance, a-pyrone condenses 
with the benzene ring to form coumarin and isocoumarm ; 
benzo-y-pyrone constitutes the nucleus of several vegetable 
colouring matters (chrysin, fisetin, quercetin, &c., which are 
derivatives of flavone or phenyl benzo-y-pyronc) ; dibenzo-y- 
pyrone is known as xanthone; related to this substance are 
fluorane (and fluorescein), fluoronc, fluorime, pyronine, &c. 
The pyridine ring condenses with the benzene ring to form 
quinoline and isoquinoline ; acridine and phenanthridine are 
dibenzo-pyridines ; naphthalene gives rise to a and yi^-naphtho- 
quinolines and the anthrapyridines ; anthracene gives anthra- 
quinoline ; while two pyridine nuclei connected by an inter- 
mediate benzene nucleus give the phenanthrolines. Naph- 
thyridines and naphthinolines result from the condensation of 
two pyridine and two quinoline nuclei respectively ; and 
quino - quinolines are unsymmetrical naphthyridine nuclei 
condensed with a benzene nucleus. Benzo - orthoxazmes, 
-metoxazines and -paroxazines are known : dibenzoparoxazine 
or phenoxazine is the parent of a valuable series of dyestuffs ; 
dibenzoparathiazine or thiodiphenylamine is important from 
the same aspect. Benzo-ortho-diazines exist in two structural 
forms, cinnolin and phthalazine ; benzo-meta-diazines are 
known as quinazolines ; benzo-para-diazines are termed quinoxa- 
lines ; the dibenzo-compounds are named phenazines, this last 
group including many valuable dyestuffs — indulines, safranines, 
Src. Tn addition to the types of compounds enumerated above 
we may also notice purin, tropine and the terpenes. 


V. Analytical Chemistry 

This branch of chemistry has for its province the determination 
of the constituents of a chemical compound or of a mixture of 
compounds. Such a determination is qualt*ative, the constituent 
being only detected or proved to be present, or quantitative, in 
which the amount present is ascertained. The methods of 
chemical analysis may be classified according to the type of 


reaction : (i) dry or blowpipe analysis, which consists in an 
examination of the substance in the dry condition ; this includes 
such tests as ignition in a tube, ignition on charcoal in the 
blowpipe flame, fusion with borax, mtcrocosmic salt or fluxes, 
and flame colorations (in quantitative work the dry methods are 
sometimes termed dry assaying ”) ; (2) wet analysis, in which 
a solution of the substance is treated with reagents which 
produce specific reactions when certain elements or groups of 
elements are present. In quantitative analysis the methods 
can be subdivided into : (a) gravimetric, in which the constituent 
is precipitated either as a definite insoluble compound by the 
addition of certain reagents, or electrolytically, by the passage 
ofi an electric current ; (h) volumetric, in which the volume of a 
reagent of a known strength which produces a certain definite 
reaction is measured ; (c) colorimetric, in which the solution has 
a particular tint, which can be compared with solutions of 
known strengths. 

Historical. — The germs of analytical chemistry are to be 
found in the writings of the pharmacists and chemists of the 
latrochemical period. The importance of ascertaining the 
proximate composition of bodies was clearly realized by Otto 
Tachenius ; but the first systematic investigator was Robert 
Boyle, to whom we owe the introduction of the term analysts, 
Boyle recognized many reagents which gave precipitates with 
certain solutions : he detected sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids by the white precipitates formed with calcium chloride 
and silver nitrate respectively ; ammonia by the white cloud 
formed with the vapours of nitric or hydrochloric acids ; and 
copper bvthe deep blue solution formed by a solution of ammonia. 
Of great importance is his introduction of vegetable juices (the 
so-called indicators, q.v.) to detect acids and bases. During the 
phlogistic period, the detection of the constituents of compounds 
was considerably developed. Of the principal workers in tlus 
field we may notice Friedrich Hoffmann, Andreas Sigismund 
Marggraf (who detected iron by its reaction with potassium 
ferrocyanide, and potassium and sodium by their flame colora- 
tions), and especially Carl Scheele and Torbern Olof Bergman. 
Scheele enriched the knowledge of chemistry by an immense 
number of facts, but he did not possess the spirit of working 
systematically as Bergman did. Bergman laid the foundations 
of systematic c|ualitative analysis, and devised methods by which 
the metals may be separated into groups according to their 
behaviour with certain reagents. This subdivision, which is of 
paramount importance in the analysis of minerals, was subse- 
quently developed by Wilhelm August Lampadius in his Hand- 
buck zur chemischen Analyse der Miner alien (1801) and by John 
Friedrich A. Gottling in his Praktische Anleitung zur prufenden 
und zurlegenden Chemie (1802). 

The introduction of the blowpipe into dry qualitative analysis 
by Axel Frcdrik Cronstedt marks an important innovation. 
The rapidity of the method, and the accurate results which it 
gave in the hands of a practised experimenter, led to its system- 
atization by Jons Jakob Berzelius and Johann Friedrich Ludwig 
Hausmann, and in more recent times by K. F. Plattner, whose 
treatise Die Probirkunst mit dem Lothrohr is a standard work on 
the subject. Another type of dry reaction, namely, the flame 
coloration, had been the subject of isolated notices, as, for example, 
the violet flame of potassium and the orange flame of sodium 
observed by Marggraf and Scheele, but a systematic account was 
wanting until Cartmell took the subject up. His results {Phil, 
Mag, 16, p. 382) were afterwards perfected by Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen and Gustav Merz. Closely related to the flame-colora- 
tions, we have to notice the great services rendered by the 
spectroscope to the detection of elements. Rubidium, caesium, 
thallium, indium and gallium were first discovered by means of 
this instrument ; the study of the rare earths is greatly facilitated, 
and the composition of the heavenly bodies alone determinable 
by it. 

Quantitative chemistry had been all but neglected before 
the time of Lavoisier, for although a few chemists such as 
Tachenius, Bergman and others had realized the advantages 
which would accrue from a knowledge of the composition of 
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bodies by weight, and had laid down the lines upon which such 
determinations should proceed, the experimental difficulties in 
making accurate observations were enormous, and little progress 
could be made until the procedure was more accurately 
determined. Martin Heinrich Klaproth showed the necessity for 
igniting precipitates before weighing them, if they were not 
decomposed by this process ; and he worked largely with Louis 
Nicolas Vauquelin in perfecting the analysis of minerals. K. F. 
Wenzel and J. B. Richter contributed to the knowledge of the 
quantitative composition of salts. Anton Laurent Lavoisier, 
however, must be considered as the first great exponent of this 
branch of chemistry. He realized that the composition by 
weight of chemical compounds was of the greatest moment if 
chemistry were to advance. His fame rests upon his exposition 
of the principles necessary to chemistry as a science, but of his 
contributions to analytical inorganic chemistry little can be said 
He applied himself more particularly to the oxygen compounds, 
and determined with a fair degree of accuracy the ratio of carbon 
to oxygen in carbon dioxide, but his values for the ratio of hydrogen 
to oxygen in water, and of phosphorus to oxygen in phosphoric 
acid, are only approximate; he introduced no new methods 
either for the estimation or separation of the metals The next 
advance was made by Joseph Louis Proust, whose investigations 
led to a clear grasp of the law of constant proportions. The 
formulation of the atomic theory by John Dalton gave a fresh 
impetus to the development of quantitative analysis ; and the 
determination of combining or equivalent weights by Berzelius 
led to the perfecting of the methods of gravimetric analysis. 
Experimental conditions were thoroughly worked out ; thv 
necessity of working with hot or cold solutions was clearly 
emphasized ; and the employment of small quantities of 
substances instead of the large amounts recommended by 
Klaproth was shown by him to give more consistent results. 

Since the time of Berzelius many experimenters have entered 
the lists, and introduced developments which we have not space 
to mention. We may, however, notice Heinrich Rose ^ and 
Friedrich Wohler,^ who, having worked up the results of their 
teacher Berzelius, and combined them with their own valuable 
observations, exerted great influence on the progress of analytical 
chemistry by publishing works which contained admirable 
accounts of the then known methods of analysis. To K. R. 
Fresenius, the founder of the Zettschnft fur analytische Chemte 
(1862), we are particularly indebted for perfecting and systematiz- 
ing the various methods of analytical chemistry. By strengthen- 
ing the older methods, and devising new ones, he exerted an 
influence which can never be overestimated. His text-books on 
the subject, of which the Qualitative appeared in 1841, and the 
Quantitative in 1846, have a world-wide reputation, and have 
passed through several editions. 

The quantitative precipitation of metals by the electric current, 
although known to Michael Faraday, was not applied to analytical 
chemistry until 0 . Wolcott Gibbs worked out the electrolytic 
separation of copper in 1865. Since then the subject has been 
extensively studied, more particularly by Alexander Classen, who 
has summarized the methods and results in his Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis (1903). The ever-increasing 
importance of the electric current m metallurgy and chemical 
manufactures is making this method of great importance, and in 
some cases it has partially, if not wholly, superseded the older 
methods. 

Volumetric analysis, possessing as it does many advantages 
over the gravimetric methods, has of late years been extensively 
developed. Gay Lussac may be regarded as the founder of the 
method, although rough applications had been previously made 
by F. A. H. Descroizilles and L. N. Vauquelin. Chlorimetry 
(1824), alkalimetry (1828), and the volumetric determination of 
silver and chlorine (1832) were worked out by Gay Lussac ; but 
although the advantages of the method were patent, it received 
recognition very slowly. The application of potassium per- 
manganate to the estimation of iron by E. Margueritte in 1846, 

^ H. Rose, AusfUhrliches Handhuch der analytischen Chemie (1851). 

* F. W6hler, Die Mineralanalyse in Beispielen (1861). 


and of iodine and sulphurous acid to the estimation of copper and 
many other substances by Robert Wilhelm Bunsen, marks an 
epoch in the early history of volumetric analysis. Since then it 
has been rapidly developed, particularly by Karl Friedrich Mohr 
and J. Volhard, and these methods rank side by side in value 
with the older and more tedious gravimetric methods. 

The detection of carbon and hydrogen in organic compounds 
by the formation of carbon dioxide and water when they arc 
burned was first correctly understood by Lavoisier, and as he 
had determined the carbon and hydrogen content of these two 
substances he was able to devise methods by which carbon and 
hydrogen in organic compounds could be estimated. In hL^ 
earlier experiments he burned the substance in a known volume 
of oxygen, and by measuring the residual gas determined the 
carbon and hydrogen. For substances of a difficultly combustible 
nature he adopted the method in common use to-day, viz. to mix 
the substance with an oxidizing agent — mercuric oxide, lead 
dioxide, and afterwards copper oxide— and absorb the carbon 
dioxide in potash solution. This method has been improved, 
especially by Justus v. Liebig ; and certain others based on a 
different procedure have been suggested The estimation of 
nitrogen was first worked out in 1830 by Jean Baptiste Dumas, 
and different processes have been proposed by Will and F. 
Varrentrapp, J. Kjeldahl and others. Methods for the estimation 
of the halogens and sulphur were worked out by L. Carius (see 
below, § Organic Analysts) 

Only a reference can be made in this summary to the many 
fields in which analytical chemistr>^ has been developed. Pro- 
gress m forensic chemistry was only possible after the reactions 
of poisons had been systematized ; a subject which has been 
worked out by many investigators, of whom we notice K. R. 
Fresenius, J. and R. Otto, and J. S. Stas. Industrial chemistry 
makes many claims upon the chemist, for it is necessary to deter- 
mine the purity of a product before it can be valued. This has 
led to the estimation of sugar by means of the polarimeter, and 
of the calorific power of fuels, and the valuation of ores and 
metals, of coal-tar dyes, and almost all trade products. 

The passing of the Food and Drug Acts (187 5-1899) m England, 
and the existence of similar adulteration acts in other countries, 
have occasioned great progress in the analysis of foods, drugs, &c. 
For further information on this branch of analytical chemistry, 
see Adulteration. 

There exists no branch of technical chemistry, hygiene or 
pharmacy from which the analytical chemist can be spared, 
since it is only by a continual development of his art that we can 
hope to be certain of the purity of any preparation. In England 
this branch of chemistry is especially cared for by the Institute 
of Chemistry, which, since its foundation in 1877, has done much 
for the training of analytical chemists. 

In the preceding sketch we have given a necessarily brief 
account of the historical development of analytical chemistry in 
its main branches. We shall now treat the different methods in 
more detail. It must be mentioned here that the reactions of 
any particular substance are given under its own heading, and in 
this article we shall only collate the various operations and outline 
the general procedure. The limits of space prevent any sys- 
tematic account of the separation of the rare metals, the alkaloids, 
and other classes of organic compounds, but sources where these 
matters may be found are given in the list of references. 

Qualitative Inorganic Analysts, 

The dry examination of a substance comprises several opera- 
tions, which may yield definite results if no disturbing 
element is present ; but it is imperative that any in- 
ference should be confirmed by other methods. 

I. Heat the substance in a hard glass tube. Note whether 
any moisture condenses on the cooler parts of the tube, a gas is 
evolved, a sublimate formed, or the substance changes colour. 

Moisture is evolved from substances containing water of c^stal- 
lization or decomposed hydrates. If it possesses an alkaline or 
acid reaction, it must be tested in the first case for ammonia, and 
in the second case for a volatile acid, such as sulphuric, nitric, 
hydrochloric, Ac. 
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Any cvolvxid ^gas be exiatninrd. Oixygett, recognfi^Od by its 
iwwer o/ igmtmg a glowing ^phnt^^i, results from the decofenpositaon 
of oxides of the noble metid?* peroxides, chlorates, nitrates and "Other 
highly oxygenized salts Sulpliur dioxicie, recognized by its smell 
and aicid reaction, results from the ignitiOn of certain Sulphites, 
snlphates, or a hnxture of a sidphate with a sulphidh. Nitrhgeh 
oxides, recognized by their odour and brown-red colout, result 'from 
the decomjiosition of nitrates Carbon dioxide, recognized by 
turning linie-w.iter milky, indicates decomposable carbonates or 
Opiates Chlorine, bromine, and iodine, each recOgnikable by its 
colour and odour, rol>ult ftom decoitiposablc haJoids , iodinb foimk 
also a black sublimate Cyanogen and hydrocyinic acid, recogniz- 
•abh* by their odour, indicate decomposable cyanidcf* Sulphuretted 
hydrogt'u, lecognized by its odour, results from sulphides containing 
water, and hyatosulpludcs Ammohia, recognizable by its odbnr 
and alkaline reaction, indicates ammoniacai salts or cyanides 
contammg water 

A sublimate may be foiraed of sulphur— reddish-brown drops 
cooling to a yellow to brown solid, from sulphides or mixtuies , 
iodine — Violet vapour, black sublimate, from iodides, iodic acid, or 
miitluros ; mercury and its compounds —metallic mercury foinms 
mitiute globules, mercuric sulphide is black and becomes red oh 
rubbing, meicuiic chlondc fuses before subliming> mercurous 
chloride does not fuse, mercuric iodide gives a yellow schUmate ; 
ariienic and its compbutids metallic arsenic gives a grey mirror, 
arsentmis oxide forms white shining crystals, arsenic sulphides give 
reddish -yellow sikblimaieR which turn yellow on cooling , antimony 
oxide fuses and gives a yellow acicular sublimate , lead chloride 
forms a white sublimate after long and intense lieatmg 

If the substance docs not melt but Chaiigcs colour, we may liavc 
present : feme oxide — from wliite to yellow, bf^:oming white oW 
cooling , stannic oxuh' — white to yellowish brown, dirty white on 
cooling , lc*ad oxide — from white oi ycllowtsh-red to biownish-nd, 
yellow on cooling , bismuth oxide — from white or pale yellow to 
orange-y(*Uow or rCddish-brown, pale yellow on cooling , manganese 
oxide*-— from White or yellowish white to dark brown, remaining 
dark brown on coblmg (if it changes on cooling to a bright reddish- 
brown, it indicates cadmium oxide) ; copper oxide — -ftom bright 
blue or green to black ; ferrous oxide from greyish White to black , 
ferric oxide — from broWnish-rcd to black, biownish-red On cooling , 
potassium chronlate-^-yellow to daik orange, fusing at a red heat 

2 Hfeat the substance on a piece ot charcoal in the reducing 
flame of the blowpipe. 

(a) The substance may fuse and be absorbed by the charcoal , 
this indicates mote particularly the alkaline tnelaVs 

(/S) An infusible white residue may be obtaiUed* Which may denote 
barium) stiontuiTn» calcium, magnesium, aUimmium or zinc. The 
first three give characteristic flame colorations (see below) ; the last 
three, when moistent^d with cobalt nitrate and rc-i^Uited, giv^ 
cOloutVd masses ; aluminium (or silica) gives a brilliant blUe | feihe 
gives a green , whilst magnesium phosphates or arsenate (and to a 
less degree the phosphates of the alkaline earths) give a violet n^ass 

A metallic globule with or without an inci ustation may be obtained. 
Cold and copper sails give a metallic bead without an IncriistaTioh. 
If the incrustation be white and readily volatile, arsenic is pteMent, 
if more difficultly volatile and beads are present, antimony ; zinc 
gives an mcruntation yellow whilst hot, white on cooling, and 
volatilized with difficulty, tm gives a Jiale yellow incrustation, 
which liCcomes white on cooling, and does not volatilifee in either the 
reducing or oxidizing flames , lead gives a lemon-yellow mchiktitioh 
turning sulphur-ycUow on cooling, together witli metallic malleable 
Ix'ads , bismuth gives metallic globules and a dark orange-yellow 
incrustation, which becomes lemon-yellow on coolmg , cadmium 
gives a ri'cldish brown incrustation, which is removed withdiif 
leaving a gleam by heating in the reducing flame ; silvet gives White 
metallic globules and a <lark-red incrustation. 

3. Heat the .subBtance with a bead of mictocoSmlc sRlt of 
borox dfi a platinum wire in the oxidizing flame. 

(a) The aUb.stance dissolves readily and ih cpiantity, forming a 
bead whidli is clear when hot. If the bead is coloured We may Have 
pit'sent. cobalt, blue to violet; copper, green, blue on coolmgi 
111 the reducing flame, red when cold ; chromium, green, unaltereci 
in the reducing flame ; iron, brownish -red, light-yellow or colourless 
on cooling , m the reducing flainCi red while hoi, yellow on coolmg, 
greeiiish when chid ; nickel, reddish to brOwnish-ted, yelldW to 
reddish-yellow or cdlOUrless on coOlmg, Unaltered ift th^ 
flarne • bismuth, yellowish -brown, light-yelloW or colouflefis rin 
cooling ; in the reducing flame, almost colourless, blackish-grey when 
cold ; silver, light yellowish to opal, somewhat opaque when cold , 
Whitish-grey in tlW reducing flatne ; manganese, atfiethyst fed, 
colourless iri the rt^ducihg flandO If the* hot head is OoloufleSfe iflfl 
1 omains clear oti coolmg, we maV suspect thU ptesocMCfe of aritiratmyi 
aluminium, zinc, cadmium, lead, calcium and magnesium. When 
resent in sufficient quantity the five last-named 0ve enam^TWhite 
eads , lead bxfde m excess gives a yellowisli oeud. If w hot 
colourless bdafl beepntfs enamel-White on cooling e'vCn MdiCn 
quantities of the substances arc employed. We may SUf^f the 
of barium or strontium 


(P) the Siibatafice dissolves sloWly Md in AmOll qhUntity , OThd fbrmfe 
a colourless beid which remanife sO on cooling. Eihher siiica or tto 
may be present. If sihca be present, it gives the iron bead when 
heated with a little ferfic oxide ; it tm is present there is no change 
Certain sUbstarici^^s, s^ttch as the ^rtciou^ meblls/drc qhit6 insoluble in 
the bead, but float about lU it. 

4. Ilbld a sifilall i) 6 ytioh 6 f 'the Bubrtance moistened With 
hydyochlotiC heid 6 n a clean bl'atinum Wife in the fusion zone 
of the Bunsen buriief^ add note any colour iifi^arted to the flamb. 

ipotassium gives a blue- violet dame which may be masked by the 
cbfofations due tO sodium, calcium Und Ot^er ^lerhvnb? by 
viewing the flame thtoUgh an mdigo prism it appears Siky-*blu6, 
violet and ultimately crimson, os the thickness of the pfism iS 
increa.sed. Other elements do not interfere with this method. 
Sodium gives an intense and persistent yellow flame , lithium gives 
a carmine coloration, and may be identified in the prC'^chce of sOdiUiU 
by viewing tfitoUgh a cobalt glass 01 indigo prism ; from potassium 
It maybe distinguished by its redder colour, bahum gives a yellowish- 
green flame, which appeals bluisp-grccn when viewed tiiro^h green 
gU$s; strontium gives a crimson flame which appears purple 01 rose 
when Viewed through blue gla’^s , calciUm ^ ves an 'Orange-red 
Colour Wlitch appears futch-gTObn through green glass ; mdium 
gives a charactenstic bliiish-viOlet flame ; copper gives an intense 
emerald-green coloration 

5. Film Feadtcmi, -^These reactions are practised in the 
following manner i-^A thiX^ad of Usbestos is hiOistened and then 
dipped in the substance to be tested ; \t k then placed in thO 
luminous point of the Bunseii flame, and a small porcelain basin 
containing cold water placed immediately over the asbestos. 
The formation of a film is notedi The operation is repeated with 
the thread in the oxidizing flame. 

Any film formied in the first cose is metallic, in the second It is the 
okide. The metallic film is tested With 20 % nitric acid and with 
bleachmg-powder solution. Arsenic is inspluble m the acid, buf 
immecliately dissolves in the blcaching-powder The black films 01 
antimony and bismuth and the grey mottled film Of mercuiy^ are 
slowly soluble in the acid, and untouched by blcachihg-powder. 
The black films of tin, lead and cadmium dissolve at once ih the acid, 
the lead film being also soluble m bleach ing-powdqr. The oxide 
films of antimony, arsenic, tm and bismuth are white, that of bismuth 
slightly yellowish , lead yitld^ a Vbiy pale y'ellow fllfn, and cadmium 
a brown oUe ; mteriury yields ho bkicle film. The oxide films (the 
mtitallic one in the cafee ol mercury) are tested with hydnodic acid, 
and with ammomum sulphide, and from the changes produced the 
film cau be determined (see F M Perkin, Quahiattve Chemical 
1965) 

Having completed the dry analysis we may now pass on to 
the wet and more accurate investigation. It is first necessary 
to get the substance into solution. Small portions ^ 
should be successively tested with water, dilute hydro- tnltttoin. 
chloric acid, dilute nitric acid, strong hydrochloric 
acid, and a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acids, first in the 
cold and then with warming. Certain substances are insoluble 
in all these reagents, and other methods, such as the fusion with 
sodium carbonate apd potassium nitrate, and subsequent treat- 
ment with an acid, must be employed. Some of iliese ihsoluble 
compounds can be detected by their colour and particular re- 
actions. For further information on this subject, we refer the 
reader to Fresenius s Qualitative Analysis. 

The procedure for the detection of m^Tals in solution con.sists of 
first separating them into groups and then examining each group 
separately. For this putpos^ the cold solution is treated with 
hydrochloric acid, which precipitates lead, silver dnd mercurous 
salts as chlorides. The solution 1^ filtered and treated with an excess 
of sulphufotted hydrogen* either m soluti^ or by parsing in the gas , 
this precipitates mercury (mei curie), any lead left over from the 
first group, copper, bismuth, cadmium, arsenic, antimony and iiti 
aB sulphides, xtie solutioii is filtered off, boiled till free bf sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, and ammomum bhloridfe and ammonia added If 
phosphoric acid is absent, aluminium, chromium and ferric hydrates 
are precipitated If, howovei*. phosphoric acid is present in the 
original substance, we m^y hef(^ ofiiain a prefcipltate of th(i phosphates 
of the tetpainirig metals, together With ahitdifliufh, chromium afld 
ferric hydrates, in this case, the precipitate 1^ dissolved in as httie 
as possible hydroehldnc adid and ^led with ammonium acetate, 
acetic acid and ferric chloride. The phosphates of aluminium, 
chromium ana iroii arc pfecipitatea, afu^ the ^jnlutidti fcdntains the 
saffte mrtaW as if phosphoric acid had beett absent. To tH(i filtrate 
fiWife the altfmifiiiim, iron ahd chromium precipitate, amihama and 
ammonium sulphide are added ; the, precipitate may contain nickel, 
c6baft, xihiJ nmi i^uiphides. catbdhate is 

added td the filtthte , thiS ptedpitate^ cdliium, i^ttoiitiiim and 
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barium. The solution contains tnagnesiutn^ sodinm and 

wbicli arc sqaarately dwtinguishod by the m&tthods given undea: their 

own headings. 

We now j^wjceed with the examinaition of the various group ! 
precipitates. The white precipitate ftaramed by cold hydrochloric 
acid is boded with water, and the solution filtered while hot. Any ' 
lead cliionde dissal ves» and may be idontifiod by the yellow precipitate 
formed with potassium chromate. To the j?csidw add ammonia, 
shake, then inter. Silver chloride goes into solution, and may be 
precipitated by dilute lutaric acid. The residue, which is black in 
colour, consists of mercurosoiarnsnoniuni. chloride, in which mercury 
can be confirmed by Its ordmary tesits. 

The predpitate formed by sulphufettcd hydrogen may contain 
the black mercuric, lead, and cop^r sulphwte, darkrbroivn bismuth 
suiphfdie, yellow oadmiUm and larsenious sulpirides, oraugeHred ! 
antimony sulphide, brown stancioua sulphide, dull-yellow stannic l 
sulphide, and whitish sulphur, the lalst resulting from tlie oxidation > 
of sulphuretted hydrogen by feme salts, chromates, Warming 
with ammonium sulphide dissolves out the arsenic, antimony and 
tin salt&t» Which are reprocomtated by the addition of hydroi^oric 
acid to the ammonium sulphide solution Tlie precipitate isi shaken 
with Ammonium carbonate, which dissolves the arsenic. Filter and ’ 
confirm arsenic m the solution by its particular tests Dissolve the 
residue in hydrochloric aad and test separately for antimony and | 
tin. The residue from tlic ammomum Sulphide solution is warmed 
with dilute nitric acid. Any residue consiste of black mercuric ; 
sulphide (and pbsaibly white lead sulphate), in which mercury is I 
confirmed by its usual tests. The solution is evaporated with a : 
httio sulphuric acid and well cooled The white precipitate consists 
of lead sulphate. To the filtrate add ammonia in excess • a white I 
precipitate indicates bismuth ; if the solution be blue, copper is 
presents Filtei from the bismuth hydiate, and if copper is present, | 
add potaasium cyanide till the colour is destroyed, then pass sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, and cadmium is precipitated as the yellow sulphide 1 
If copper is absent, then sulphuretted hydrogen can be passed | 
directly mio the solution. 

The next group precipitate may contam the white gelatinous 
aluminium hydroxide, the greenish chromium hydroxide, reddish 
fernc hydroxide, and possibly zme and manganese hydroxides 
Treatment with caustic soda dissolves out aluminium hydroxide, 
which is reprecipitatcd by the addition of ammonium chloride. 
The remaining metals arc tested for separately 

The next group may contain black nickel and cobalt sulphides, 
flesh-coloured manganese sulphule, and white zinc sulphide The 
last two are dissolved out by cold, very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and the residue is tested for nickel and cobalt The solution is 
boiled till free from .sulphuretted hydrogen and treated with excess 
of sodium hydrate. A white precipitate lapidly turning brown 
indicates manganese The solution with ainniouium sulphide gives 
a white precipitate of zme sulphide 

The next group may contain the white calcium, banum and 
strontium carbonates The flame coloration (see above) may give 
information as to which elements are present The carbonates are 
dissolved in liydrochlonc acid, and calcium sulphate solution is 
added to a portion of the solution An immediate precipitate 
indicato.s banum ; a precipitate on standing indicates .strontium 
If barium is present, the solution of the carbonates m hydrochloric 
acid is evaporated and digested with Sttong alcohol for some time ; 
banum chloride, which Is nearly insoluble in alcohol, is thus separated, 
the remainder being precipitated by a feiv drops of hydrofluosiTicic 
acid, ana may be confirmed by the ordinary fests The solution fivjc 
from barium is treated with ammonia and ammonium sulphate, 
which precipitates strontium, and the calcium in the solution may be 
identified by the White precipitate with ammonium oxalate. 

Having determined the bases, it remains to determine the acid 
radicals. There is no general procedure for these operations, 
and it is customaj-y to test for the acids separately by special 
tests ; those are given in tbq articles on the various acids. A 
knowledge of the solubility of salts considerably reduces the 
numbet of acids likely to be present, and affords evidence of great 
value to the analyst (sec A. M. Comey, THchondry of ChemiM 
SduhiltUes), In the above aooount we have indicated the pro- 
cedure adopted in the analysis of a complex mixture of salts. 
It is unnecessary here to dwell on the precautions which can only 
be conveniently acquired by experience ; a sound appreciation 
of analytical methods is only possible after the reactions and 
characters bf individual su^bstances have been studied, and we 
therefore refer the reader to the articles on the particirlar ele- 
ments apij compouhd^ for more ipformatlpn on this subject, 

Qucmiitaiive Inorganic ^Andysis, , 

Quantitative methbds arei divided ibte four groups, which we 
now on Jnthc^ fo|Jbv^^ing, sequence : (a) gravimetric, 

( 0 ) volwietric^ (y) electrolytoC) (S) qolprimetriq. 


(«) Grmmeirtc.-^Tkus method is made up of four Ofxtrations : 
(i) a weighed quantity of the substance is dis.solved in a suitable 
solvent; (2) a particular reagent is added which precipitates 
the substance it is desired to estimate ; (3) the precipitate is 
filtered, washed and dried ; (4) the fiiter paper containing the 
precipitate is weighed either as a tatid filter, or indnerated and 
Ignited either ih air or in any other gas, and then weighed, 

(i) Accurate weiglimg is aU-impoitant : for details of the various 
appliances and methods see WEianmo Mac wines, (t) No general 
direct ioa<i con be gi vm as to the method of pi ecipitation Sometime.s 
it IS necessary to allow the sointion to stand for a considerable time 
either in the warm or cold or m the light or dark . to work with cold 
BOlution« and then boil ; or to use boiling solutions of b^h the 
substance and reagent Details will be found m the articles on 
particular metals* (3) The ope4*atiofn of filtration and washing is 
very important If the substance to be weighed changes in com- 
position on jstrong heatmg, it is necessary to employ a tored filter, 
i.B a filter paper which has been previously heated to the temperature 
at which the substance i» to be dried until itJ weight is constant 
If the precipitate Settles readily, tlie supernatant liquor may bt* 
decanted tlirough the filter paper, moire water added to the pre- 
cipitate and ag^ decanted. By this means most of the washing, 
tje. freeing from the other substances m the solution, can be accom- 
plished m the prccipitatmg veasel If, liowover, the precipitate 
refuses to settle, it is directly transferred to the filter ^xiper, tlie last 
traces being removed by washing and lubbmg the sides of the vessel 
wi^ a piece of iut)ber, and the liquid is allowed to drain through 
It is washed by ejecting a jet of water, ammonia or other prescribed 
lujuid on to the side of the filter paper until the paper is nearly full 
It am be sliown that a more efficient washing results from alternately 
filling and emptying the funnel than by endeavourmg to keep the 
funnel full. The washing is continued until the filtrate is free from 
salts or acids. (4) After washing, the funnel oontammg the filter paper 
is transferred to a drying oven. In the case of a tared filter it is 
weighod repeatedly until the weight suffers no change ; then knowing 
the xveight of the filter paper, the weight of the precipitate is obt.uned 
by subtraction If the precipitate may be ignited* it is transferred 
to a clean, weighed and recently ignited crucible* and the filter papei 
IS burned sepamulv on the lid, the asli transferred to the crucible, 
and the whole ignited. After ignition, it is allowed to cool in a 
desiccator and then weighed. Knowing the weight of the crucible 
and of the ash of the filter paper, the weight of the precipitate is 
deternimed The calculation of the percentage of the particular con- 
stituent is simple. We know the amount present in the piccipilate, 
and Aince the same amount is present in. the quantity of substance 
experimented with, we have only to w^ork out a sum in proportion 

(/i) Volumetric — This method is made up of three operations : 
— (i) preparation of a standard solution ; {2) preparation of a 
solution of the substance , (3) Utratwft, or the determination of 
what volume of the standard solution will occasion a known 
and definite reaction with a known volume of the test solution. 

(i) In general analytical work the* standard solution contairtH the 
(‘quivalent weight of the substance in gmrnmes dissolved m a litre 
of water. Such a solution is known as norffio/ Thus a normal 
solution of Sodium carbonate contains 53 grammes per litre, of 
sodium hydrate 40 grammes, of hydrochloric Acid 36*5 grammes, 
and so on By taking or ^itrth of these quantities, ^Btinovmal 
Of cBfthiiorittal Solutions are obtained We see therefore that i 
cubic centimetre of a normal sodium carbonate solution will exactly 
neutralize 0*049 gramme of sulphunc acid, 0*0365 gramme of 
hydrochloric acid {i e the equivalent quantities), and similarly for 
dccinormal and ccntinomiai solutions. Unfortunately, the term 
normal is sometmie.s given to solutions which are strictly decinormal , 
fbt* example, iodme, .sodium thiosulphate, &c. In technical analysis, 
whom a ixriubon is used for one process only, it may be prepared so 
that i oc. IS equal 10 *01 gramme of the substance to be estimated 
This saves a certain amount of arithmetic, but when the soluljon 
IS applied in another determination additional calcujaiioh*? ate 
necessary. Standard solutions are prepared by weighing out the 
exact amount of the pure substance and dissolving it In water, or 
by fdtmi’ig a solution of approximate normality, determiitlng its 
exa*ct strength by gravimetric or Other mCans, and thCn correcting 
it tor any divergence* This may lie exemplified in thei case of 
alkalimetry. Bure Sodium caxbonhte is prepared by igniting the 
bicarbonate, and exactly 53 grammes are dissolwl In water, fortning 
a striotly normal solution An approximate normal sulphuric acid is 
prepared from 30 ccs. of the pure acid (1*84 specific gravity) diluted 
to 1 litre. The solutions ate titrated (see bCIOW) and the aCia Solution 
diluted until equal volumes are exactly equivalent A standard 
sodium hydrate solution Can be prepared by dissolving 42 grammes 
of sodium hydrate, making up to a litre, and diluting until One 
cubic centimetre is exactly equivalent to One cubic centimetre Of the 
sujrriiuric acid. $imilarly , honfial solutions of hydrochloric and pi'^ric 
aciqs can bo prepared. Wicre a solution is likely to change m 
composition on keeping, such AS |>otaSsium permanganate, 
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sodium hydrate, &c., it is necessary to check or re-standardize it 
periodically. 

(2) The preparation of the solution of the substance consists in 
dissolving an accurately determined weight, and making up the 
volume in a graduated cylinder or flask to a known volume. 

(3) The titration is conducted by running the standard solution 
from a burette into a known volume of the test solution, which is 
usually transferred from the stock-bottlc to a beaker or basin by 
means of a pipette. Various artifices are employed to denote the 
end of the reaction. These may be divided into two groups : (i) 
those m which a change in appearance of the reacting mixture occurs ; 
(2) those in which it is necessary to use an indicator which, by its 
change in appearance, shows that an excess of one reagent is present. 
In the first group, we have to notice the titration of a cyanide with 
silver nitrate, when a milkmess shows how far the reaction has gone ; 
the titration of iron with permanganate, when the faint pink colour 
shows that all the iron is oxidized. In the second group, wc may 
notice the application of litmus, methyl orange or phenolphthalem 
m alkalimetry, when the acid or alkaline character of the solution 
commands the colour which it exhibits ; starch paste, which forms 
a blue compound with free iodine in lodometry ; potassium chromate, 
which forms red silver chromate after all the hydrochloric acid is 
precipitated in solutions of chlorides ; and in the estimation of 
leinc compounds by potassium bichromate, the indicator, potassium 
ferricyamac, is placed m drops on a porcelain plate, and the end of 
the reaction is shown by the absence of a blue coloration when 
a drop of the test solution is brought into contact with it, 

(y) Electrolytic. — This method consists in decomposing a 
solution of a salt of the metal by the electric current and weigh- 
ing the metal deposited at the cathode. 

It IS only by paying great attention to the current density that 
good lesiilts are obtained, since metals other than that sought for may 
be deposited. In acid copper solutions, mercury is deposited beiorc 
the copper with which it subsequently amalgamates , silver is 
thrown down simultaneously , bismuth appears towards the end , 
and after all the copper has been precipitated, arsenic and antimony 
may be deposited. Lead and manganese are partially sepaiated 
as peroxides, but the remaining metals are not deposited from acid 
solutions. It is therefore neces.sary that the solution should be free 
from metals which may vitiate trie results, or special precautions 
taken by which the impurities are rendered haimless In such cases 
the simplicity of manipulation and tlie high degree of accuracy of 
the method have made it especially valuable. The electrolysis is 
generally conducted with platinum electrodes, of which the cathode 
takes the form of a piece of foil bent into a cylindrical form, the 
nece.ssary cuircnt being generated by one or more Daniell cells. 

(8) Colorimetric. — This method is adopted when it is necessary 
to determine minute traces (as in the liquid obtained in the 
electrolytic separation of copper) of substances which afford 
well-defined colour reactions. 

The general procedure is to make a senes of standard solutions 
containing definite quantities of the substance which it is desired to 
estimate ; such a senes will exhibit tints which deepen as the 
quantity of the substance is increased, A known weight of the test 
substance is dissolved and a poition of the solution is placed in a 
tube similar to those containing the standard solutions. The colour- 
producing reagent is added and the tints compared. In the case of 
copper, the colour reactions with potassium ferrocyanide or ammonia 
are usually employed ; traces of ammonia are estimated with 
Kessler's reagent ; sulphur m iron and steel is determined by the 
tint assumed by a silver-copper plate suspended in the gases liberated 
when the metal is dissolved in sulphuric acid (Eggertz's test) (sec 
W, Crookes, Select Methods tn Analytical Chemistry). 

Organic Analysis. 

The elements which play important parts in organic com- 
pounds are carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
sulphur, phosphorus and oxygen. We shall here consider the 
qualitative and quantitative determination of these elements. 

Qualitative. — Carbon Is detected by the formation of carbon 
dioxide, which turns hme-water milky, and hydrogen by the forma- 
tion of water, which condenses on the tube, when the substance is 
heated with copper oxide Nitrogen may be detected by the 
evolution of ammonia when the substance is heated with soda-lime 
A more delicate method is that due to J. L. Lassaigne and improved 
by O. Jacobsen and C. Graebe The substance is heated with 
metallic sodium or potassium (in excess if sulphur be present) to 
redness, the rcvSidue treated with water, filtered, and ferrous sulphate, 
ferric chloride and hydrocliloric acid added. A blue coloration 
mdicatas nitrogen, and is due to the formation of potassium (or 
sodium) cyanide during the fusion, and subsequent interaction 
with the iron salts. The halogens may be sometimes detected by 
fusing with lime, and testing the solution for a bromide, chloride 
and iodide in the usual way. F. Beilstein determines their presence 
by heating the substance with pure copper oxide on a jflatmum 
wire m the Bunsen flame ; a green coloration is observed if halogens 
be present. Sulphur is detected by heating the substance with 


sodium, dissolving the product in water, and adding sodium nitro* 
prusside ; a bluish- viblet coloration indicates sulphur (H. Vohl). 
Or we may use J. Horbaczewski's method, which consists m boiling 
the substance with strong potash, saturating the cold solution with 
chlorine, adding hydrochloric acid, and boilmg till no more chlorine is 
liberated, and then testing for sulphuric acid with barium chloride. 
Phosphorus is obtained as a soluble phosphate (which can be ex- 
amined in the usual way) by lixiviating the product obtained when 
the substance is ignited with potassium nitrate and carbonate. 

Quantitative . — Carbon and hydrogen are generally estimated by 
the combustion process, which consists in oxidizing the substance 
and absorbing the products of combustion in suitable^ . - 

apparatus. The oxidizing agent in commonest use 
copper oxide, must which be freshly ignited before use on 
account of its hygroscopic nature. Lead chromate is sometimes 
iiSed, and many other substances, such as platinum, manganese 
dioxide, &c., have been suggested. The proceaure for a combustion 
is as follows * — 



Fig I. 


A hard glass tube slightly longer than the furnace and 12 to 15 mm 
m diameter is thoroughly cleansed and packed as shown in fig. i. 
The space a must allow for the inclusion of a copper spiral if the 
substance contains nitrogen, and a silver spiral if halogens be 
present, for otherwise nitrogen oxides and the halogens may be 
condensed m the absorption apparatus , h contains copper oxide , 
c IS a space for the insertion of a porcelain or platinum boat containing 
a weighed quantity of the substance : is a copper spiral The end 
d IS connected to an air or oxygen suppl}' with an intermediate 
drying apparatus The other end is connected with the absorption 
vessels, which consist of a tube {e) containing calcium chloride, and 
a set of bulbs (/) containing potash solution. Various forms of potash 
bulbs arc employed , hg 2 is Liebig’s, fig. 3 Mohr’s or Geisslcr's, 
fig 4 is a more recent form, of which special variations have been 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

made by Anderson, Gombcig, Dchslc and othcis After having 
previously roasted the tube and copper oxide, and reduced the 
copper spiral a, the weighed calcium chloride tube and potash bulbs 
are put in position, the boat contaming the substance is inserted 
(m the ca.se of a difficultly combustible substance it is desirable to 
mix it with cupric oxide or lead chromate), the coppei spiral {d) 
replaced, and the air and oxygen supply connected up. The 
apparatus is then tested ’for leaks. If all the connexions are sound, 
the copper oxide is gradually heated from the end a, the gas-jets 
under the spiral d are lighted, and a slow current of oxygen is passed 
through the tube. The success of the operation depends upon the 
slow burning of the substance. Towards the end the heat and the 
oxygen supply are mcreased. When there is no more absorption 
m the potash bulbs, the oxygen supply is cut off and air passed 
through Having replaced the oxygen in the absorption vessels by 
air, they are disconnected and weighed, after having cooled down 
to the temperature of the room The increase m weight of the calcium 
chloride tube gives the weight of water formed, and of the potash 
bulbs the carbon dioxide. 

Liquids are amenable to the same treatment, but especial care 
must be taken so that they volatilize slowly. Difficultly volatile 
liquids may be weighed directly mto the boat ; volatile liquids are 
weighed in thin hermetically sealed bulbs, the necks of which are 
broken just before they are placed m the combustion tube. 

The length df time and other disadvantages attending the com- 
bustion method have caused investigators to devise other processes 
In 1855 C. Brunner described a method for oxidizmg the carbon 
to carbon dioxide, .which could be estimated by the usual methods, 
by heating the substance with potassium bichromate and sulphuric 
acid. This process has been considerably developed by J. Messinger, 
and we may hope that* with subsequent improvements it may be 
adapted to all classes of organic compounds. The oxidation, which 
is effected by chromic acid and sulphuric acid, is conducted m a flask 
provided with a funnel and escape tube, and the carbon dioxide 
formed is swept by a current of dry air, previously freed from carbon 
dioxide, through a drying tube to a set of potash bulbs and a tube 
containing soda-Ume ; if halogens are present, a small wash bottle 
containing potassium iodide, and a U tube containing glass wool 
moistened with silver nitrate on one side and strong sulphuric acid 
on the other, must be inserted between the flask and the drying tube. 
The mcrease in weight of the potash bulbs and soda-lime tul^ gives 
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the weight of carbon dioxide evolved. C. F. Cross and E. J. Sevan 
collected the carbon dioxide obtained in this way over mercury. 
They also showed tliat carbon monoxide was given olf towards the 
end of the reaction, and oxygen was not evolved unless the tempera- 
ture exceeded 100®. 

Methods depending upon oxidation in the presence of a contact 
substance have come into favour during recent years. In that of 
M. Dennstedt, which was first proposed in 1902, the substance is 
vaporized in a tube containing at one end platinum foil, platinized 
quartz, or platinized asbestos. The platuium is maintained at a 
bright red heat, either by a gas fiame or by an electric furnace, and 
the vapour is passed over it by leading in a current of oxygen. If 
nitrogen be present, a boat containing dry lead peroxide and heated 
to 320® is in.serted, the oxide decomposing any nitrogen peroxide 
which may be formed. The same absorbent quantitatively takes 
up any halogen and sulphur which may be present The process is 
therefore adapted to the simultaneous estimation of carbon, hydrogen, 
the halogens and sulphur. 

Nitrogen is estimated by (i) Dumas' method, which consists m 
heating the substance with copper oxide and measunng the volume 
Nitrogen nitrogen liberated ; (2) by Will and Varrentrapp's 
* ' method, in which the substance is heated with soda-Iime, 
and the ammonia evolved is absorbed in hydrochloric acid, and thence 
precipitated as ammonium chlorplatinate or estimated volumctric- 
ally , or (3) by Kjcldahl's method, in which the substance is dissolved 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, potassium permanganate added, the 
liquid diluted and boiled with caustic soda, and the evolved ammonia 
absorbed in hydrochloric acid and estimated as in Will and 
Varrentrapp’s method 

Dumas' Method. —In this method the operation is carried out m a 
haid glass tube sealed at one end and packed as shown m hg 5 
The magnesite («) serves for the generation of carbon dioxide which 
clears the tube of air before the compound (mixed with fine copper 
oxide (b)) IS burned, and afterwards sweeps the liberated nitrogen 
into the receiving vessel (e), which contains a strong potash solution , 
r IS coarse copper oxide ; and d a reduced copper 
gauze spiral, healed m order to decompose any 
nitrogen oxides Ulrich Kreusler generates the 
carbon dioxide in a separate apparatus, and 
in this case the tube is drawn out to a capillary 
at the end (a) This aitibce is specially valuable 
when the substance decomposes or volatilizes 
in a warm cuirent of carbon dioxide. Various 
forms of the absorbmg apparatus («) have been 
discussed by M Ihnski (Ber. 17, p. 1347), who 
has also suggested the use of manganese car- 
bonate instead of magnesite, since the change 
of colour enables one to follow the dccomposi- 





Fig. 5. 


tion. Substances which burn with difficulty may be mixed with 
mercuric oxide m addition to copper oxide. 

Wtll and V afrentrapp* s Methoa.— Thi'^ method, as originally pro- 
posed, IS not m common use, but has been superseded by Kjeldahl's 
method, since the nitrogen generally comes out too low. It is 
susceptible of wider application by mixing 1 educing agents wuth the 
soda-limc , thus Goldberg (Ber. 16, p 2546) uses a mixture of 
soda-limc, stannous chloride and sulphur for nitro- and azo-com- 
poimds, and C. Arnold (Ber. 18, p. 806) a mixture containing 
sodium hyposulphite and sodium formate for nitrates. 

K'jeldahts Method — This method rapidly came into favour on 
account of its simplicity, both of operation and apparatus. Various 
substances other than potassium permanganate have been suggested 
for facilitating the operation ; J. W. Gunning (Z. anal. Cherri . 1889, 
p. i8q) uses potassium sulphate ; Lassar-Cohn uses mercuric oxide. 
The applicability of the process has been examined by F. W. Dafert 
(Z. anal, them , 1888, p. 224), who has divided nitrogenous bodies 
into two classes with respect to it. The first class includes those 
substances which require no preliminary treatment, and comprises 
the amides and ammonium compounds, pyridmes, quinolines, 
alkaloids, albumens and related bodies ; the second class requires 
preliminary treatment and comprises, with few exceptions, the nitro-, 
nitroso-, azo-, diazo- and amiaoazo-compounds, hydrazines, deriva- 
tives of nitric and nitrous acids, and probably cyanogen compounds. 
Other improvements have been suggested by Dyer (J C S Trans. 
67, p^. 811). For an experimental comparison of the accuracy of 
the Dumas, Will-Varrentrapp and tC^eldahl processes see L. L’Hdte. 
C.R, 1889, p. 817. Debordeaux (C.i?. 1904, p 905) has obtained 
good results by distilling the substance with a mixture of potassium 
thiosulphate and sulphide. 

The halogens may be estimated by ignition with quicklime, or by 
heating with nitric acid and silver nitrate in a sealed tube. In the 


first method the substance, mixed with quicklime free from chlorine, 
IS heated m a tube closed at one end m a combustion furnace. 
The product is dissolved m water, and the calcium 
haloid estimated in the usual way. The same dccomposi- ^*^#***» 
tion may be effected by ignitmg with iron, ferric oxide and 
sodium carbonate (E. Kopp, Ber, 10, p. 290), the operation I*"®*" 

IS easier if the lime bo mixed with sodium carbonate, or a 
mixture of sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate be used With 
iodine compounds, iodic acid is likelv to be formed, and hcnct* the 
solution must be reduced with sulphurous acid be/oie piccipitation 
with silver nitrate. C Zulkowsky (Zfe? 18, R 648) bums the 
substance in oxygen, conducts the gases ovei platinized sand, and 
collects the products in suitable receivers The oxidation with 
mtric acid in Ht‘aled tubes at a temperature of 150® to 200® for aliphatic 
compounds, and 250® to 260® for aromatic compounds, is m common 
use, for both the bulphui and phosphorus can be estimated, the 
former being oxidized to sulphuric acid and the latter to phosphoric 
acid This method was due to I.. Carius (Ann 136, p i2tj) R. 
Klason (Ber. 19, p. 1910) determines sulphur and the halogens by 
oxidizing the substance m a current of oxygen and nitious fumes, 
conducting the vapours over platinum foil, and absorbmg the vapour^ 
m suitable receivers Sulphur and phosphorus can sometimes b(' 
estimated by Messmger's method, m which the oxidation is effected 
by potassium permanganate and caustic alkali, 01 by potassium 
bichromate and hydrochloric acid. A comparison of the various 
methods for estimating sulphur has been given by O. Hammarsten 
(Zeit. physiolog. Chem 9, p. 273), and by libland (Chemtker Zetiung, 
1803, p 901) H H l^nngsheim (Ber. 38, p 1434) devised a 
method m which the oxidation is effected by sodium peroxide ; the 
halogens, phosphorus and sulphur can be determined by one operation. 

VI. Physical Chemistry 

We have seen how chemistry may be regarded as having for 
its province the investigation of the composition of matter, 
and the changes in composition which matter or energ)^ may 
effect on matter, while physics is concerned with the general 
properties of matter. A physicist, however, docs more than 
merely quantitatively determine specific properties of matter ; 
he endeavours to establish mathematical laws which co-ordinate 
his observations, and in many cases the equations expressing such 
laws contain functions or terms which pertain solely to the 
chemical composition of matter. One example will suffice here. 
The limiting law expressing the behaviour of gases under varying 
temperature and pressure assumes the form pv =RT ; so stated, 
this law is independent of chemical composition and may be 
regarded as a true physical law, just as much as the law of uni- 
versal gravitation is a true law of physics. But this relation is 
not rigorously true ; in fact, it does not accurately express the 
behaviour of any gas. A more accurate expression (see Con- 
densation OF Gases and Molecule) is (/> -f a/7/^) (v-b)^ RT, in 
which a and b are quantities which depend on the composition 
of the gas, and vary from one gas to another. 

It may be surmised that the quantitative measures of most 
physical properties will be found to be connected with the 
chemical nature of substances. In the investigation of these 
relations the physicist and chemist meet on common ground ; 
this union has been attended by fruitful and far-reaching results, 
and the correlation of physical properties and chemical composi- 
tion is one of the most important ramifications of physical 
chemistry. This branch receives treatment below. Of consider- 
able importance, also, are the properties of solids, liquids and 
gases in solution. This subject has occupied a dominant position 
in physico-chemical research since the investigations of van T 
Hoff and Arrhenius. This subject is treated in the article 
Solution ; for the properties of liquid mixtures reference should 
also be made to the article Distillation. 

Another branch of physical chemistry has for its purpose the 
quantitative study of chemical action, a subject which has 
brought out in clear detail the analogies of chemical and physical 
equilibrium (see Chemical Action). Another branch, related 
to energetics (q.v.), is concerned with the transformation of 
chemical energy into other forms of energy — ^heat, light, electri- 
city. Combustion is a familiar example of the transformation 
of chemical energy into heat and light ; the quantitative measures 
of heat evolution or absorption (heat of combustion or combina- 
tion), and the deductions therefrom, arc treated in the article 
Thermochemistry. Photography {q,v.) is based on chemical 
action induced by luminous rays ; apart from this practical 

VI. .3 
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application thepe arc many otlicr cases in which actinic mys 
occasion chemical actions ; these are treated in the article 
Pko3jociiemisTRY. Transformations of electrical iiito chemical 
energy are witnessed in the pmocesses oi electroJysis ; see 
also EtECTROCKiEMiiiTTKy and ELKcrROMETALtimGY). Tlie con- 
verse is presented in the common electric ceS. 

Physical Properties and Cotnposiiwn. 

For the complete determination of the chemical stmctiire of 
any compound, three sets of data are necessary , (i) the empirical 
chemical composition of the molecule ; (0) <he coffi6titutioa> 
the manner in which the atoms are linked together ; and {3) the 
configuration of the molecule, i,e. the arrangement of the atoms 
in space. Identity in composition, but difTereiioe in constitution, 
is generally known as “ isomerism ” {qs),\ and compounds 
satisfying this relation di§er m many of tlwir physical properties. 
If, however, two compounds only differ with regard to the spatial 
arrangement of the atoms, the physical properties may be (i) 
for the most part identical, differences, however, being apparent 
with regard to the action of the molecules on polarked li^t, as 
is the case when the configuration is due to the presence of an 
asymmetric atom (optical isomerism) ; or (3) both chemical 
and physiail properties may be different when the (x>afiguration 
is determined by the disposition of the atoms or groups attached 
to a pair of doubly-linked atoms, or to two members of a ring 
system (geometrical isomerism or ollo-isomerism). Three sets 
of physical properties may therefore be looked for : (i) depending 
on composition, (2) depending on constitution, and (3) depending 
on configuration. The first set provides evidence as to the 
molecular weight of a substance : theSe are termed coliigative 
properties.’" The second and third sets elucidate the actual 
structure of the molecule : these arc known as “ constitutional 
properties.^’ 

In any attempts to gain an insight into the relations between 
tlie physical properties and chemical composition of substances, 
the fact must never be ignored that a comparison can only he 
made when the particular property under consideration is deter- 
mined under strictly comparable conditions, in other words, 
when the molecular states of the sulxstances experimented upon 
are identical. This is readily illustrated by considering the pro- 
ptnlies of gases— the simplest state of aggregation. According 
to the law of Avogadro, equal volumes of different gases under 
the same c'onditions of temperature and pressure exmtain equal 
numbers of molecules ; therefore, since the density dejiends upon 
the number of molecules present in unit volume, it follows that 
for a comparison of the densities of gases, the det(‘rminalions 
must be made under coincident conditions, or the observations 
reduced or re-computed for coincident conditions. When this 
is clone, such densities are measures of the molecular weights 
of the substances in question. 

Volume PelaHons}— When dealing with coliigative properties 
of liquids it is equally necessary to ensure comparability of c^on- 
ditions. In the article Condensation of Gases (see also 
Molectti.e) it is shown that the characteristic equation of gases 
and liquids is conveniently expressed in the form {p + (it - b) 
« RT. 'Hus equation, which is mathematically deducible from 
the kinetic theory of gases, expresses the behaviour of gases, 
the phenomena of the critical state, and the behaviour of liquids ; 
solids are not accounted for. If we denote the critical volume, 
pressure and temperature by V^;, Fk -and Tjt, then it may be 
slu>wn, either by • considering the characteristic equation as a 
perfect cube in tt or by iisin^ the relations that dpjdv^o, 
d^pjdxj^^o at the critical point, that V* — 3^1,^ Pjt«=a/27fc'^, 

Kliminating a and h between these relations^ we 
derive PiV^/Tt ~ |R, a relation which should hold between the 
critical constants of any substance. Experiment, however, 
showed that while the quotient on the left hand of this equation 
was fairly constant for a great number of substances, yet its 
value was not fR but R ; this means that the critical density 
is, as a general rule, 3*7 times the fchoor^tical density. Deviation 
from this rule indicates molecular dissociation or associa»tiQn. 

^ For the oonneidoti between valency and volume, see Valency* 


By actual observations it has been sftiomi that ethcTy akobol, 
many esters of the normal alcohols ai»dl fatty acids, ben^sent, 
and its halogen substitution |)iodacts, have critical constants 
agreeing with this originally empirical law, due to Sydney Young 
and Tl^mas ; acetic aetd beitavies abtroimaliy, poimtiiig to 
associated mcftecules at the critical point. 

The critical volume provides data which may be tested for additive 
relations. Theoretically the critical volume is three times the 
volume at absolute zero, i.e. the actual volume of the 
molecules, iliis is obvious by Considenug the result 
making T zoro m the chamctenstic equation, Expeti- 
mentally (by extrapolation from the law of the rectilinear 
diameter the critical volume is four times the volume 
at absolute »cro (sec Condensation of Gases). The* * 
most direct manner in which to test any property for additive 
relations is to determine the property fOr a number of elements, and 
then mvestigate wl>e;thcr these values hold for the elements in com- 
bination. Want of data for the elements, however, restricts this 
method to narrow limits, and hence an indirect method is necessary. 
Tt ia found that isomers have nearly the same critical vdluma, ahd 
that equal differences in molecular content occasion equal differ- 
ences m critical volume For example, the difference due to an 
mcremcnl of CH.^ is about 56 6, as is shown in the following table : — 


Name 

Formula 

Cnt Vol 

Vol perCMj. 

Methyl formate. 

H'COaCH, 

I7I 



Ethyl formate . 
Methyl acetate . 

II-COnCoH. 

228 

►227-3 



227 J 


Propyl formate . 


284] 


55-8 

Ethyl acetate . 
Methyl propionate . 

ch.-coAh, 

C'Tf,CO,dH, 

llfj 

oc 

Propyl acetate . 1 

rh,COaC,H, 

343 i 


57 '4 

Ethyl propionate . 
Methyl n-butyrate . 

c,rf,-co/X 

343 1 


i -rOXH 1 

33^1 

*340*7 ‘ 


Methyl isobutyrdte ^ 

2 V'V.oV.-* *4 1 

337J 




Since tilTie critical volume of normal pentane C^Hjo is 307-2, wc 
have HgarCfjHp - 307-2 - 5 x 56-6 = 24-2, and C 

32*4 The critical volume of oxygen can be deduced from the data 
of the above table, and is found to be 29, whereavS the experimental 
value IS 25. 

The researclics of H Kopp, begun in on the molt^cular 

volumes, t.e the volume occupied by one gramme molecular weight 
of a substanci , of liquids measured at their boilmg-point y . 
under atmospheric pressure, lirought to light a series of 
additm* relations which, in the case of carbon compounds, ^ 
render at possible to predict, in some measure, the com- ’ 
position of the sulislancis In practice it is generally moir convenient 
to determine the density, the moiocular volume being then olitained 
by dividing the molecular weight of the substance by the density. 
By the indirect method Kopp derived the following atomic volumes : 

C. O. H. CL Br I. S 

II j2 2 55 22-6 27 8 v;-5 22 (1 

These values hold faiily well when compaicd with the experimental 
values determined fiom other compounds, and also with the mole- 
culai volumes of the elements themselves. Thus the actually 
observed densities of liquid chlorine axld bromine at tile boiHtig- 
points are 1*56 and 2*96, leading to atomic volumes 22-7 and 26*9, 
which closely correspond to Kopp's values deduced from organic 
compounds 

These values, however, requu'c modification m certain cases, for 
discrepancies occur wliich can be reconciled in some cases by assuming 
that the atomic value of a polyvalent element vanes according to the 
distribution of its valencies Thus a double bond of oxygen, as m the 
carbonyl gioup CO, requires a larger volume tlian a single bond, as 
in the hydroxyl group -OH, being about 12-2 in the first case and 
7*8 in the second {similarly, an increase of volume is associated 
with doubly and trebly linked carbon atoms. 

Recent researches have shown tliat the law originally proposed by 
Kopp- “ That the specific volume of a liquid compound (molecular 
\ olume) at its iKulmg-point is equal to the sum of the specific volumes 
of its constituents (atomic volumes), and that every element has a 
definite atomic value m its compound^''’ — ^is by no mcails exact, 
for isomers have different specific volutnes, and the volume for an 
increment of CHj in different homologous series is by no means 
constant ; for example, tlac difference among the esters of the fatty 
acids is about 57, whereas ^or the aliphatic aldehydes it is 49 We 
may therefore conclude that the molecular vcffuihe depends more 
upon the internal structure of the molecule than its empincal content 
W. Ostwald {Lehr der alle. Chem,), aft^ an eXhaU'stive reVieW of the 
materia/l at hand, cOnofuded that simple additive relations did 
exist but with constdemble deviations. Which he ascribed to differ- 
ences in structure. In tfus connexion we may notice W. Stadel's 
determinations : 


CILCQ- . . 108 CHQBr^CHo 

CHp-CECla . . log *8 CHflBr’CH^a 


9 < 5*5 

88 
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These diffcienoes do not disappear at the ciitical point, and hence '] 
the critical volumes are not strictly additive | 

Theoretical considerations as to how fai Kopp was justihed in 
choosing the boiling-points under atmosiiheric pressuie as being 
comparable states for different substance^ now claim our attention. 
Van dcr Waal's equation (p + a/w®) (v - 6) = RT contains two constants 
a and h determined by each particular substance. If we express 
the pressure, volume and temperature as fractions of the critical 
constants, then, calling these fractions the “ reduced " pressure, 
volume and temperature, and denoting them by w, 0 and d re- 
spectively, the charactcnstic equation becomes (w + 3 / 0**^) (30 -- 1) = 8^ , 
which has the same form lor all substances Obviously, therefore, 
liquids are comparable when the piossurcs, volumes and tem- 
peratures are equal fractions of the cnticad constants. In view 
of the extremely slight comprossibiliiy of hqiuds, atmospheric 
pressure may be regarded as a coincident condition , also C. M 
Guldberg pointed out that for the most diverse substances the 
absolute boiling-point is alxiut two thirds of the critical tt'mperature 
Hence within narrow limits Kopp’s determinations wore earned out 
under coincident conditions, and therefore any regularities presented 
by the critical volumes ishould be reveale<i m the specific volumes 
at the boiling-point. 

The connexion between the density and chemical composition of 
sohds lias not been mvostigatcd with the same completeness as in the 
y . case of gases and hquids The relation between the atomic 

oiim§ volumes and the atomic weights of the solid elomenls 
exhibits the periodicity which gonorally characterises the 
o ao as, elements. The molecular volume is additive in certain 
cases, in pairticular of analogous compounds of simple constitution 
For instance, constant differences are found between the dilorideb, 
bromides and iodides of sodium and potassium — 


I. 

Diff. 

11 

Diff. 

Diff. I. & 11 

KCl ^ 17 4 
KBi ~ 44 3 
KI 54 0 

9-7 

NaCl -27 I 
NaBr=33-8 
NaT =43*5 

67 

i 

10 3 

10-5 


According to H Schroeder the silver salts of the fatty acids 
exhibit additive relations , an increase m the molecule of CH.^ 
causes an mcreasean the molecular volume of about 15.3 

Thermal Relations. 

Specific Heat and Composition — The nature and experi- 
mental determination of specific heats are discussed in the 
article Caix)R1METRY ; here will be discuased the relations exist- 
ing between the heat capacities of elements and compounds. 

In the article Thermodynamics it is shown that the amount 
of heat required to raise a given weight of a gas through a certain 
range of temperature is different according as the gas 
Meato/^ IS maintained at constant pressure, the volume m- 
jrsaes. creasing, or at constant volume, the pressure increasing. 

A gas, Therefore, has two specific heals, generally 
denoted by C,, and Cp, when the quantity of gas taken as a unit 
is one gramme I molecular weight, the range of temperature being 
C. It may be shown that where R is the gas- 

constant, i R in the equation PV — RT. From the ratio Q^/C,, 
conclusions may be drawn as to the molecular condition of the 
gas By considerations based on the kinetic theory of gose.s 
(see MoLECULfil)'it may be shown that when no energy is utilized 
in separating the atoms of a molecule, this ratio is 5/3=1*67. 
If, however, an amount of energy a is taken up in separating 
atoms, the ratio is -expressible as CVCt) = (5 t-<z)/(3 + fl), which 
is obviously smaller than 5/3, and decreases with increasing 
values of a. These nilations may be readily tested, for the ratio 
C^/Co is capable of easy experimental determination. It is found 
that mercury vapour, helium, argon and its associates {neon, 
krypton, &c.) have the value 1*67 ; hence we conclude that these 
giasas eocktas monatomic molecules. Oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide have the value 1:4; these gases have 
diatomic molecules, a Tact capable df demonstration by other 
means. Hence nt may be inferred that this value is typical for 
diatomic molecules. Similarly, greater atomic complexity is 
reflected in a further dcci'ealse in the ratio C^j/C*. The lollowmg 
table gives a comparative view of the specific heats and the 
ratio Tor molecules of variable atomic* content. 

The abnomial 'Specific heats of the halogen dements may be due 
to a loosening of the atoms, a prehminary to the dissociation into 
monatomic molecules which occurs, at high temperatoes In the 
more complex gases the epedffk heat vaaries considerably with 
temperature ; only in ttie cose of nwaiiatomiic gasses dooa it remain 


Molecular Content 

Examples. j 

1 1 

c„ 


Monatomic . 

Hg. Zn, C 4 > He, Ar. ^c. . 

rr 

3 

1 ^66 

Diatomic 

( U,. O3. (0^- 200^) . 

6 83 

4 83 

1*41 

- CLBi.,. 1., 2oo«) . 

1 8-6 

6*6 

I *30 


! (Ha, HBi, HI. NO. CO 

1 


1 41 

Tnatotnic . 

up, H^S. Np, eo^ , 

1 i)-2 

7 *e 

1*28 

Tetratonuc , 

1 A84, P4 

.... 

13*4 

11*6 

11*4 

9*6 ; 

1 ^75 

I *21 

Pentatomic . 

CHCl, .... 

1 14 

12 

X'lJ 

Hexatomic . 

C3H4, . 

16*4 

|i 4*4 ■ 

il*l4 


constant. Le Chateher {ZaU /. fthys, Chem 1 456) has given the 
formula =*6*5 + 41'. where 4 is a constiint cleptjndmg on the 
complexity of the molecule, as an expression for the molecular heat 
at constant pressure at any temperature T (reckoned on the absolute 
scale) For a further di.scu».sion of the ratio of the' specific heats sec 
Molecitle 

Specific Heats of Solids. — The development of the atomic 
theory and the .subsequent determination of atomic eights 
in the opening decades of tlie 19th century inspired A. T. Petit 
and P. L. Diilong to investigate relations (it any) existing 
between specific heats and the atomic weight. Their ol3scr- 
vations on the solid elements led to a remarkable generalization, 
now known as Dulong and Petit’s law^ This states that the 
atomic heat (the product of the atomic weight and specific 
heat) of all elements is a constant quantity.** The value 
of tliis constant when II =1 is about 64; Dulong and Petit, 
using 0-^1, gave the vidue 38, the specific heat of water being 
unity in both cases This law — purely empirical in origin — was 
strengthened by Berzelius, who redetermined many .specific 
heats, and applied the law to determine the true atomic weight 
from the equivalent weight. At the same time he perceived 
that sj-Xicific heats varied with temperature and also with allo- 
tropes, e.g. graphite and diamond The results of Berzelius were 
greatly extended by Hermann Kopp, who recognized that carbon, 
boron and silicon were exceptions to the lau He regarded these 
anomalies as solely due to the chemical nature of the elements, 
and ignored or regarded as insignificant such factors as the state 
of aggregation and change of specific heat mth temperature. 

The specific heats of carbon, boron and .silicon subset] uenllv 
formed tne subject of ehiborate investigations bv H F, Webt^r, who 
showed that with nsc of temperature the specific (and atomic) heat 
increases, finally attaining a fairly constant value . diamond, 
graphite and tlic various amorphous forms ol caiboii having the value 
al>ont 5-6 at tooo°, and silicon 5 68 at 232” , while lie concluded 
that boron attained a constant value of 5-5 Nilson and Petteisson’s 
observations on beryllium and gernmnium have shown that the 
atomic heats of these metals lucnasje viith rise ot temperature, 
finally becoming constant with a \alue 56 W A Tildcn (Phil 
Trans,, 1000, p 233) investigated nickel and cobalt over a wide 
range of temperature (from ~ i82*'5'-^ to 100®) , his results are 



j Cobalt 

Nickerj 

From - 182-5'^ to - 78 4® 

4 1687 

4-1874 

- 78 4" to 15^ 

S ‘4978 

5 -*>784 

15® to I 00® 

. ^ <ro324 



It IS evident that the atomic beats of these intimately associated 
elements approach nearer and nearer as we descend m temperature, 
approximating to the value 4 Other metals were testeil m order 
to determine if their atoimc heats approximated to this value at low 
temperatures, but with negative results. 

It IS apparent that the law of Dulong and Petit ih not ngorously 
true, ana tlial deviations are observed Which invalidate the law' as 
originally framed Since Bie atomic licat of the same element 
vanes with its state , of aggregation, it must be concluded tliat some 
factor taking this into account must be introductid , moreovci, the 
vanaftion of apocific heat with temperature mtroduct'.s anotlier factor 

now proceed to discuss molecular heats of compounds, 
that is, the product of the molecular weight into the specific 
heat The earlie-fit generalization in tlfis direction is associated 
with F. E. Neumann, who, in 1831, deduced from observations 
on many carbonates ((mlcium, magnesium, ferrous, zinc, barium 
and dead) that stoichiometric quantities (equimolccular weights) 
of compounds possess the same, heat capacity. This is spoken of 
as Neumann’s law.*’ Regnault confirmed Neumann’s obser- 
vations, and showed that the molecular heat depended q» the 
number of atoms present, equiatomic compounds having the 
same molecular heat. Kopp systematized the earlier observations, 
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and, having made many others, he was able to show that 
the molecular heat was an additive property, t,e. each element 
retains the same heat capacity when in combination as in the 
free state. This has received confirmation by the researches 
of W. A. Tilden {Phil. Trans. y 1904, 203 a, p. 139) for those 
elements whose atomic heats vary considerably with temperature. 

The spccilic heat of a compound may, m geneml, he calculated 
from the specific heats of its constituent elements Conversely, if 
the specific heats of a compound and its constituent elements, 
except one, be known, then the unknown atomic heat is readily 
dcduciblc vSimilarly, by taking the difference of the molecular heath 
of compounds differing ny one constituent, the molecular (or atomic) 
heat ol this constituent is directly obtained. By this method it is 
shown that water, when present as “ water of crystallization," 
beliaves as if it were ice. 

Deductions from Dulong and Petit's Law. — Denoting the 
atomic weight by W and tlie specific heat by 5, Dulong and 
Petit’s law states that 6-4 = Vsls. Thus if s be known, an approxi- 
mate value of W is determinate. In the determination of the 
atomic weight of an element two factors must be considered : 
(1) Its equivalent weight, i.e. the amount which is equivalent to 
one part of hydrogen ; and (2) a factor which denotes the number 
of atoms of hydrogen which combines with or is equivalent to 
one atom of the particular clement. This factor is termed the 
valency. The equivalent weight is capable of fairly ready 
determination, but the settlement of the second factor is some- 
what more complex, and in this direction the law of atomic heats 
is of service. 1b take an example : 38 parts of indium combine 
with 35 4 parts of chlorine , hence, if the formula of the chloride 
be InCl, InCl, or TnCl„ indium has the atomic weights 38, 76 
or 114. The specific heat of indium is 0-057 j and the atomic 
heats corresponding to the atomic weights 38, 76 and T14 are 
3*2, 4*3, 6-5. Dulong and Petit’s law thus points to the value 
114, which is also supported by the position occupied by this 
element in the penoclu' classification. C Winkler decided the 
atomic weight of germanium by similar reasoning. 

Boiling-Point and Composition . — From the relation between 

the critical constants PiiVii/T^fc- or Tjfc/pA:~ 3*7 Va;/R, and 

since Va. is proportional to the volume at absolute zero, the ratio 
Taj/Pa. should exhibit additive relations. This ratio, termed by 
(luye the critical coefficient, has the following approximate 
values - 


C. 


H. Cl. -O- 


-O. N. N- 


P. 


Double Triple 
linkage linkage 

1*35 0*57 2 06 087 1-27 1*6 1-80 3-01 088 1*03 

Since at the boiling-point under atmospheric pressure liquids 
are in corresponding states, the additive nature of the critical 
coefficient should also be presented by boiling-points. It may 
be shown theoretically that the absolute boiling-pomt is pro- 
portional to the molecular volume, and, since this property is 
additive, the boiling-point should also be additive. 

These relations have lx*en more thoioughly tested m the case of 
01 game compouTuls, and tlie lesnlts obtained agree in some measuie 
with the deductions from molecular volumes In general, isomers 
boil at aliout the same temperature, as is .shown by the isomenc 


Amyl butyrate . . 184 8“ 

Heptyl acetate . . 191*3® 

Octyl formate . .198*1® 


Methyl octoatc . . 192*9*^ 

Ethyl heptoatc . . 187 *1^^ 

Propyl hexoatc . .185 5*^ 

Butyl pentoate . 185-8^ 

Equal increments in the molecule are a.ssociated with an etjual 
rise in the boiling-point, but thus increment vanes in different 
homologous series. Thus m the normal fatty alcohols, acids, esters, 
nitriles and ketones, the increment per C'H^ is , m the alde- 

hydes it IS 26®-“27®. In the aromatic compounds there is no regu- 
larity between the increments due to the introduction of methyl 
groups into the benzene nucleus or side chains , the noimal value 
of 20° 21® is exhibited, however, by pyridine and its derivatives 
The substitution of a hydrogen atom by the hydro?^! group generally 
occasions a rise in boiling-point at aliout 100®. The same increase 
accompanies the introduction of the ammo group into aromatic nuclei 
While certain additive relations hold between some homologous 
series, yet differences occur which must be referred to the constitution 
c tit - molecule. As a general rule, compounds formed 

Uvt ^ great evolution of heat have high boiling-points, 

Infla ttOBM versa. Tlic mtroduction of negative groups into 

* * a molecule alters the boilmg-pomt according to the number 

of negalu e groups already present. This is shown in the case of the 
chloracetic acids 


Diff. 

CHsCOgHxrliS® 

C1CH,-CO,H=i85'’ 

Cl,Cn-CO,H=i<)5‘> 

CljCCOjH = iq 5°-200° ^ 

According to van 't Hoff the substitution of chlonne atoms into a 
methyl group occasions the following increments * — 

Cl m CH3 66® 

Cl „ CHaCT 39° 

Cl CHCI3 13®. 

The mtroduction of chlorine, however, may involve a fall m the 
boiling-point, as is recorded by Homy in the case of the chlorinated 
acctonitnles — 

NC-CHo. NC*CH3C1. NOCHCL. NC*CC1«. 

8i“ 123° 112“ 83“ 

42® -II® -29® 

Thcieplacemcntof one negative group by another is accompanied by 
a change m the boiling-point, which is independent of the compound 
m which the substitution is effected, and solely conditioned by the 
nature of the replaced and replacing groups Thus bromine and lodmc 
replace chlorine with increments of about 22® and 50° respectively. 

A factor ol considerable importance m determining boiling-points 
of isomers is the symmetry of the molecule. Referring to the esters 
Cgllj^Oy previously mentioned, it is seen that the highest boiling- 
points belong to methyl octoate and octyl formate, the least sym- 
metrical. while the minimum belongs to amyl butyrate, the most 
symmetrical The isomeric pentanes also exhibit a similar rela- 
tion CH3(CH,,),CH,r=38®. (CbL)2CHC3H3r=30®, (Cli8)4C = 9*5®. For a 
similar icason secondary alcohols boil at a lower temperature than 
the corresponding primary, tlie difference Ix'ing about 19° A. E 
Earp {Phil. Mag, 1893 [5], 35, p. 458) has shown that, while an 
increase in molecular weight is generally associated with a use m 
the boihng-point, yet the symmetry of the resulting molecule may 
exert such a lowering effect that the final result is a diminution in the 
boiling point The'.sencs H.^S-»-6i®. (CH,).4S = 4i® 

is an example , m the first case, the molecular weight is in- 
creased and the symmctiy diminished, the increase of boilmg-pomt 
being 82® , m the second case the molecular weight is again increased 
but tlie molecule assumes a more symmetrical configuration, hence 
the coinparatn ely slight incn'ase of 20®. A similar depression is 
jiresented by methyl alcohol (67®) and methyl ether (- 23°) 

Among the aromatic di substitution derivatives the oitho com- 
pounds havt' the highest boilmg-pomt, and the meta boil at a highci, 
or about the same temperature as the para compounds. Of the 
tri -derivatives the symmetrical compounds boil at the lowest 
temperature, the asymmetric next, aiul the vicinal at the lughest. 

An cthylenic 01 double caibon union m the aliphatic hydrocarbons 
has, appaicntly, the same effect on the boiling-point as two hydrogen 
atoms, since the compounds and fioil at about th<' 

same temperature. An acetylenic or triple linkage is associated 
with a rise m the boilmg-pomt , for example, propargyl compounds 
boil about 19 5® higher than the corresponding propyl compound 
('(‘rtam legulanties attend the corresponding property of the 
melting-point A rule applicable to organic compounds, due to 
Adolf V. Baeycr and supported by F S Kipping {Jour Chem Soc . 
1895, 63, p 465) .states, that the mcltmg-pomt ot any odd membei 
of a homologous sciics is lower than the melting-point of the even 
member conlammg one caiboti atom less. Tins is true of the fatty 
acid scries, and the corresponding ketones and alcohols, and also oi 
the succinic acid series Cither regularities exist, but generally with 
many exceptions It is to be noted that although the correlation of 
melting-point with constitution has not been developed to such 
an extent as the chemical significance of other physical piopcrtics, 
the melting-point is the most valuable test of the purity of a sub- 
stance, a ciicumstancc due in considerable measure to the fact that 
impurities always tend to lower the meltmg-pomt. 

Heat of Combustion and Constitution . — In the article Thermo- 
chemistry a general account of heats of formation of chemical 
compounds is given, and it is there shown that this constant 
measures the stability of the compound. In organic chemistry 
it is more customary to deal with the “ heat of combustion,” 
i.e. the heat evolved when an organic compound is completel}^ 
burned in oxygen ; the heat of formation is deduced from the 
fact that it is equal to the heats of formation of the products 
of combustion less the observed heat of combustion. The 
researches of J ulius Thomsen and others have shown that in many 
cases definite conclusions regarding constitution can be drawn 
from quantitative measurements of the heats of combustion ; 
and in this article a summary of the chief results will be given. 

The identity of the tour valencies of the carbon atom follows 
from the fact that the heats of combustion of methane, ethane, 
propane, tnmethyl methane, and tetramethyl methane, have a 
constant difference m the order given, viz. 158*6 calones ; this means 
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that the replacement of a hydrogen atom by a methyl group is 
attended by a constant increase in the heat of combustion. The 
.same difference attends the introduction of the methyl group mto 
many classes of compounds, for example, the paraffins, olefines, 
acetylenes, aromatic hydrocarbons, alcohols, aldehydes, ketones 
and esters, while a slightly lower value (157*1) is found in the case 
of the halogen compounds, nitriles, amines, acids, ethers, sulphides 
and nitro compounds. It therefore appears that the difference be- 
tween the heats of combustion of two adjacent members of a senes 
of homologous compounds is practically a constant, and that this 
constant has two average values, viz 158*6 and 157*1. 

An important connexion between heats of combustion and 
constitution is found in the investigation of the effect of single, 
double and triple carbon linkages on the thermochemical constants 
If twelve grammes of amorphous carbon be burnt to carbon dioxide 
under constant volume, the heat evolved (96*96 cal ) does not measure 
the entire thermal effect, but the difference between this and the 
heat recpiired to break down the carbon molecule into atoms 
If the number of atoms in the carbon molecule be denoted by n. 
and the heat required to split off each atom from the molecule by d, 
then the total heat required to break down a carbon moli*cuIe 
completely mto atoms is nd It follows that the true lieat of com- 
bustion of carbon, ?.e. the heat ol combustion of one gramme-atom, 
IS 96 cjo-frf The value of d can bi* evaluated by considering the 
combustion of amorjihous carbon to carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide In the first case the thermal (’tfect ol 58 58 calorics actually 
observed must be increased by 'id to allow for the heat absoibed in 
^'plitting off two gramme-atoms of carbon , m the second case the 
thermal effect of 96*96 must be increased by d as above Now in 
both cases one gramme-molecule of oxygen is decomposed, and the 
two oxygen atoms thus formed are combined with two carbon 
valencies It follows that the thermal effects stated above must be 
cq ual, t c 58 • 58 -1- id =r 96 96 + d, and there fore - 38 • 38 The absolute 
heat of combustion of a carbon atom is therefore J3S 34 calories, 
and this is mdepemlent of the form ol the carbon burned 

Consider now tlu* combustion of a hydrocarbon of the general 
formula C„H.2,„ Wi* assume that each carbon atom and each 
hydrogen atom contnluites ecpially to the thermal effect If a be 
the heat evolved by each carbon atom, and ^ that by each hydrogen 
atom, the thermal effect may be expressed as H '^»a + 2 Wj 3 A, 
where A is the heat required to break the molecule into its constituent 
atoms If the hydrocaiboii be saturated, i e only contain single 
carbon linkages, then the number of such linkages is 2«-m, and if 
the thermal effect of such a linkage be X, then the term A is obviously 
equal to (2w-m)X The value of II then becomes H = Ha + 2W/£f- 
(2W-w)X or + where ^ and 77 are constants Let double 
bonds be present, in number p, and let the energy due to such a 
bond be Y. 'I'hen the number of single bonds is in-nt- ip, and the 
heat of combustion becomes -f mrf + />( 2 X - Y) If tuple bonds, 

q in number, occui also, and the energy of such a bond be Z, the 
equation for H becomes 

H f mrj 4- />(2 X - Y) -f ^(3X - Z) 

This is the general equation for calculating the heat of combustion 
of a hydrocarbon It contains four independent constants , two 
of these may be calculated from the heats of combustion ol 
saturated hydrocaibons, and the other two ftom the combustion of 
hydrocarbons containing double and triple linkages By experiment 
it IS found that the thermal effect of a double bond is much less than 
the effect of two single bonds, while a triple bond has a much smaller 
effect than three .single bonds. J Thomsen deduces the actual 
values of X, Y, Z to be 14*71, 13 27 and zero , the last value he 
considers to lie m agreement with the labile equilibrium of acetylenic 
compounds One of the most important applications of these values 
IS found in the case of the constitution of benzene, where Thomsen 
decides m favour of the Claus foimula, involving nmc single carbon 
linkages, and rejects the KckuK* formula, which has three single 
and three double bonds (see section IV.) 

The thermal effects of the common organic sulistituents have 
also been investigated The thermal effect of the “ alcohol ” group 
C*OH may be determined by finding the heat of formation of the 
alcohol and subtracting the thermal effects of the remaining linkages 
m the molecule. The average value for primary alcohols is 44*67 cal., 
but many large differences from this value obtain in certain cases 
The thermal effects increase as one passes from primary to tertiary 
alcohols, the values deduced from propyl and isopropyl alcohols and 
trimethyl carbmol being : — primary =:: 45*08, secondary 50 391 ter- 
tiary =60*98. The thermal effect of the aldehyde group has the 
average value 64*88 calories, t,c considerably greater than the alcohol 
group. The ketone group corresponds to a thermal effect of 53*52 
calories It is remaikable that the difference m the heats of forma- 
tion of ketones and the paraffin containing one carbon atom less is 
67*94 calories, which is the heat of formation of carbon monoxide 
at constant volume. It follows therefore that two hydrocarbon 
radicals are bound to the cailxm monoxide residue with the same 
strength as they combine to form a paraffin. The average value for 
the carboxyl gioup is 119*75 calories, i,e. it is equal to the sum of 
the thermal effects of the addehyde and carbonyl groups. 

The thermal effects of the halogens are * chlorine =15*13 calories, 
bromines 7*68 ; iodme= -4*25 calories. It is remarkable that the 


position of the halogen in the molecule has no effect on the heat of 
formation , lor example, chlorpropylene and allylchloride, and also 
ethylene dichloride and etl^hdene dichloride, have equal heats of 
formation. Tlie thermal effect of the ether group has an average 
value of 34*31 calories. This value does not hold in the case of 

methylene oxide if we assign to it the formula H2C*0*CH.jj, but 
if the formula HgC'O’CHg (which as^umtjs the presence of two fiee 
valencies) be accepted, the calculated and observed heats of formation 
are in agreement 

The combination of nitrogen witli cjirbon may result m the 
formation of nitnlcs, cyanides, or primary, secondary or tertiary 
amines. Thomsen deduced that a single bond between a carbon and 
a nitrogen giamme-atom corresponds to a thcimal effect of 2 77 
calories, a double bond to 5*44, and a treble bond to 8*31 From 
this he infers that cyanogen is C N*N C and not N ('•€ N, that 
hydrocyanic acid is HC*N, and acetonitrile CH^'C N. In the case 
ol the amines he decides in favour of the formulae 

H,C NH, 

primary, secondary, tertiary. 

These involve jientavalent nitrogen. These formulae, however, only 
apply to alqihatic amines , the results obtained m the aromatic scries 
an* in accordance with the usual formulae. 

Optical Relations, 

Refraction and Composition. — Reference should be made to 
the article Refraction for the general discussion of the pheno- 
menon known as the refraction of light. It is there shown that 
every substance, transparent to light, has a definite refractive 
index, which is the ratio of the velocity of light in vacuo to its 
velocity in the medium to which the refractive index refers. 
The refractive index of any substance varies with ( i ) the wave- 
length of the light ; (2) with temperature ; and (3) with the stiite 
of aggregation. The first cause of variation may he at present 
Ignored ; its significance will become apparent when we consider 
dispersion {vide infra). The second and third causes, however, 
are of greater importance, since they are associated with the 
molecular condition of the substance ; hence, it is ob\ious that 
It is only from some function of the refractive index which is 
mdepenclent of temperature variations and changes of state 
{i.e it must remain constant for the same substance at any 
temperature and in any fonn) that quantitative relations between 
rcfractivity and chemical composition can be derived. 

The pioneer work in this field, now frequently denominated 
“ spectro-chernistry,’' was done by Sir Isaac Newton, who, from 
theoretical considerations based on his corpuscular theory of light, 
determined the function («- - i), where n is the refractive index, 
to be the expression for the refractive power ; dividing this 
expression by the density (J), he obtained {n^- i)jdy which he 
named the “ absolute refractive power.” To P. S. Laplace is 
due the theoretical proof that this function is independent of 
temperature and pressure, and apparent experimental confirma- 
tion was provided by Biot and Arago’s, and by Dulong's observa- 
tions on gases and vapours. The theoretical basis upon which 
this formula was devised (the corpuscular theory) was shattered 
early in the 19th century, and in its place there arose the modern 
wave theory which theoretically invalidates Newton's formula. 
The question of the dependence of refractive index on tempera- 
ture was investigated in 1858 by J. H. Gladstone and the Rev. 
T. P. Dale ; the more simple formula {n - i)/J, which remained 
constant for gases and vapours, but exhibited slight discrepancies 
when liquids were examined over a wide range of temperature, 
being adopted. The subject was next taken up by Hans Landolt, 
who, from an immense number of observations, supported in 
a general way the formula of Gladstone and Dale. He introduced 
the idea of comparing the refractivity of equimolecular quantities 
of different substances by multiplying the function {n-i)fd 
by the molecular weight (M) of the substance, and investigated 
the relations of chemical grouping to refractivity. Although 
establishing certain general relations between atomic and 
molecular refractions, the results were somew^hat vitiated by the 
inadequacy of the empirical function which he employed, since it 
was by no means a constant which depended only on the actual 
composition of the substance and was independent of its physical 
condition. A more accurate expression was 
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suggested in 1880 mdepeudently and almost simultaneously by 
L. V. Lorenz of Copenhagen and 11 . A. Lorentz of Leid'en^ from 
considerations based on the Claus ius-Mossotti tlieoryof dielectrics. 

Aftsiiming that the mole‘Ciiles are spherical, R, J. E, Clausnis and 
() F. iVfobsotti found a rrUtion between the dielectric constant and 
the space actually occupied ty the molecules, viz. Kaa(i ■\‘2u)l{i 
or fl=s(K- i)/(K ¥'z), where K is the dielectric constant and a the 
fraction of the total volume actually occupied by matter. According 
to the electroni.iKnetic theoiy of light K ~ N®, where N is the 
refruettve md<^x for rays of infinite wave-length. Making this 
substitution, and di\ndmg by d, the density of the substainicCr we 
obtain (N*®- T)/(N®-f a')d. Since ajd is the leal specific volume 
of the molecule, it is therefore a constant,* hence (N®- i)/(N®-f-2)<i 
is also a constant and is independent of all changes of temperature, 
pressure, and of the state of aggregation d'o determine N 
recourse must be made to Cauchy’s formula of thspersion {f.u ), 
« = A +B/X®-f t /X^'h .from which, by extrapolation, X becoming 
infinite, wc obtain N - A In the case of substances possessing 
.inomaloiis dispersion, the direct measurement of the rcfractivt‘ 
index for Hertzian waves of very long wave -length may be 
emj')lQ\('<l 

It is found experimentally that tlie Lorenz and I.orentz 
function holds fairly well, and better tlian the Gladstone and Dale 
formula. This is shown by the following observ^ations of Riihl- 
mann on water, the light used being the 1) line of the .spectrum — 


f 

1 t 

{If - 1 )/d 

(n“~i)/(ii®+2 

0 

0-3338 

0*2o6i 

10 

0 3338 

o-2o6i 

20 

o- » 3 ''' 

0 2o6t 

00 

0-3^21 

0*2059 

KU) 

O- 

0*20^*M 


Eykmaiin’s observations also support the ai)pioxLmale 
constancy of the Lorenz-Lorentz formula over wide temperaluie 
differences, but in some cases the deviation exceeds the errors 
of observation. The values are for the Ha line : ~ 


Substance 

Temp. 

(u®- i)/(n* 1 2 )d. 

Isosafrol. CioHj^Og ... 

( 

U41 

0 2925 

0*2962 

Diphenyl uthyicne, 

f 22^ 
■ 114 ^ 4 ° 

0*3139 

0*3 

Quinoline, C'efLN 

/ 1'' 
U 4 J” 

0*3,187 

0 3225 


The empirical formula («* - i)/(w“ + 0*4)1/ apparently gives more 
constant values with change of temperature than the Tx)renz- 
f-orentz form. The superiority of the Lorenz-Lorentz formula 
over the Gladstone and Dale formula for changes of state is 
shown by the following observations of Briihl {Zett. /. phys. Cke 7 n., 
1891, 71, p. 4). The values are for the D line : — 


either directly, by invesUgatmg the various elements, or indirectly, 
by comndering difienencea m the molecular refiantions of related 
compounds. The first method needs no explanation. The second 
method proceeds on the same hues a5 adopted for atomic volumes. 
By subtracting the value for which may be derived from two 
substances bel^ging to the same homologous series, from the mole- 
cular refraction of methane, CH4. thfc value of hydrogen is obtamecl , 
subtracting this from CH®, the value of carbon is determined. 
Hydroxyke oxygen is obtained by subtracting the molecular refrac- 
tions of acetic acid mad acetaMehyde. Similarly, by tins method of 
differences, the atomic refraction of *iny element may be determined. 
It IS found, however, that the same element has not alwa,ys the same 
atomic refraction, the difference being due to the nature of the 
elements which saturate its valencies. Thus oxygen vanes according 
as whether it is linked to kydiogen (hydroxylic oxygen), to two 
atoms of carbon (ether oxygen), or to one carbon atom (carbonyl 
oxygen) , similarly, carlxm vanes according as whether it is singly, 
doubly, or trebly bound to carbon atoms. 

A table of the atomic refractions and dispersions of the principal 
elements is here given — 


Element 

Ha 

D. 

Hy 

Dispersion 

Hy-II« 

Hydrogen 

I *103 

1 051 

J-I39 

0*03(:> 

Oxygen, hydroxyl 

1*506 

1 .521 

I 525 

0 019 

,, ether 

1 'OSS 

T 683 

1 667 

0*01 2 

,, carbonyl 

2*328 

2*287 

2*414 

0 086 

Ghlormc 

(>•014 

5 99^ 

6*190 

0 176 

Bromine 

8*863 

8*927 

9 211 

0*348 

Iodine 

13 808 

14*12 

X4 582 

0 774 

Carbon (singly bound) . 

2 *395 

2*501 

1 2 *404 

0*039 

l>oubh‘ linkage of carlion 

i-83(, 

1*707 

I 859 

0*23 

Tnple ,, 

Nitiogen, smgly bound 

2*22 


2*4L 

0 19 

and only to carbon 

2*76 


2 95 

0*19 


Ihsfycfsion and Composition - In the preceding section we have 
seen that substances possess a definite molecular (or atomic) refrac- 
tion for light of particular wave-length , the difference between the 
refractions for any two rays is known as the molecular (or atomic) 
dispersion Since molecular refractions are independent of tempera- 
ture and of the state of aggregation, it follows that molecular dis- 
pi*raions must be also mde]>endcnt of these conditions ; and hence 
quantitative measurt*Tnents should give an indication as to the 
chemical composition erf .substances. This subj.act has been princi- 
pally investigated by Briihl ; he fotind that molecular dispersioias 
of liquids and g<ises were independent of temperatuie, and fairly 
independent of the state of aggregation, but that no siiiiple connexion 
exists I'letween atomic retractions and dispersions (see preceding 
table) H(* also showed how changes m constitution effected dis- 
persions to a far grcatei extait than they did lofractions , thus, 
while the atomic dispersion of caibon is o-ojo, the dispersions due 
to a double and ticblc linkage is 0*23 and 0T9 respectively. 

Colour and Constiiuiion . — In thi,s artiede* a summary oi the 
theories which have been promoted in order to connect the colour 


Siib.staiicc. 


Water 

Carbon disulpliidc 
Chloioloim 


Gladstone and Dale Lorenz and Lorentz 
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Vapour. 
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of orgamw; compounds with their constitution 
will be given, and the reader k referred to the 
article Colour for the physical explanation of 
this property, and to Vision for the physiological 
and psychological bearings. A ckar distinction 
must be drawn between colour and the property 
of dyeing ; all coloured substances are not dyes, 


LandoK and Gladstone, and at a later date J. W Bruhl, have 
investigated the relation's existing between the refractive power 
Addtilvt corapOhition. To Lajidolt rs due the proof that, 

. m general, isomers, i e, compounds having the same 

composition, have equal moleculai refractions, and that 
equal (tufferences in cotn|>osition an? associated with equal difieremce.s 
in refractive power. This is shown m the following table (the values 
arc for H^) 


Substance 


Etliylene chloride 1 ^ 
Eth>dideiie chloride I 
Fumanc acid'i,^ 
Maleic acid 


Mol 

Refract 


Sub, stance. 


Maleic acid j*,, 
o-Cresol 1 Acetaldehyde. . . ii*5o 1 4 43 aromatic compounds being coloured. The simplest 

m-Cresol . . . 432*56 ITopionaldehydc . • I5r93 ( aliphatic Compounds, such as diazo-methane, diazo- 

p-Creaol J 132*57 Butylaldehyde . • 20*52 T ethane, and azo- formic acid, are yellow; the 

Lz — L_ -J - diamide of the latter ackl h orange-red. Of the 

Additive relations imdouptedly exist, but many discrepancies occur aromatic compoiinds aro-bcn«ciie is bright orange-red, and «-azo 
liidnch may be assigtt®d. as in the case of molecular volmnes, to naphthalene forms red needles of small steel-blue prisms. The azo- 
diitferemces in constitution. Atomic refractions may be obtained group, however, has little or no colouring effect when present in a 


(20*96 Acetic acid 
I 21 08 Propionic acid 
r 70 89 Butyric acid 
170*29 

[32*52 Acetaldehyde . 
32*56 ITopionaldehydc 
132*57 Butylaldehyde 


! and it is shown in the article Dyeing that the property of 
entering into chemical or physical combination with fibres involves 
pwroperties other tlian those essential to colour. At the same 
time, however, all dyestuffs are coloured sulistances. 

A survey of coloured substances led O. N Witt in 1B76 to formulate 
Ills “ chrohiophore-auxochrome ” theory. On this theory colowr m 
regarded as due to the presence of a chromophore," and dyeing 

power to an auxochtnme ; the latter by itself 

ol Diff for cannot produce colour or dyeing powt?r, but it is 
ract CH^ only active in the presence of a chi omophorc, when 

♦ — - - it intensifies the colour and confers the property 

'93 4*4(^ of dyeing. The principal chromophores are the a*o, 

-42 ^ ~Ns=N“’, azoxy, »I^O, nitro, -NOg. mtiroso, 

*01 / 59 -NO. and carbonyl. =CO, groups. The azo-group- 

is particularly active, both the aliphatic and 
'•io i A aromatic edmpounds being coloured. The simplest 


Mol 

Diff for 

Refract 

CH. 

12*93 

17-42 

22*01 

} 4-49 

4-59 

11*50 

20*52 

} 4 43 
} 4-59 
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rm^ system, such as m cmnolonfe^, phtliakaaEine andt tolazone. The* 
nitvo^ group has a v«ry important action mainly on account of the 
P«a 4 mes 8 with which tt can b« introduced into the molectvh)* but its 
efect la much le«9 than that of the aao group. The colour produced 
IS genoralty yellow, which, in accordance with a general rule, is 
Intensified with an increase in the number of groupe ; compare, for 
example, mono>, di- and tri-nitrobenzene. The niitroso groop is 
less important. The colour produced is geoeraliy of a greenish 
shade ; for example > nitrosobenzene is green when f insedi or m solution 
(when crystallinQ, it is colourless^), and diiwtrosoresorcm has been 
employed as a dyestud under the namea “ solid gieen " and 
“ chlorine.” The carbonyl group by itself does not produce colour, 
but when two adjacent groups occur ip the molecule, as for example 
m the a-diketonea (such as oiracetyl and betuil), a yellow colour is 
pro<lucecl. It also acts as a chromogenic centre when double bonds 
or ethylenjc linkages are present, as in fliiorene ketone or fluorenone. 

A more complex chromophonc group is the triple othylenic 

grouping uitroduction of which was lemlered neces- 

sary by the discovery of certain coloured hydrocarbons As a general 
rule*, hydrocarbons are colourless , the exceptions include the goMen 
yellow acenaphthylene, the red bidiphenylcne-ethylene, and the 

derivatives ot fulvene which have been discussed by 

J Thiele (Ber , 1900, 3-^, p. 666) This grouping 18 not always 
colour-producing, since diphenyl is colourlesH 

The most important auxochromes are the hydroxyl (-OH) and, 
amino (-NHg) groups. According to the modern theory of auxo- 
chroniac action, the m traduction of a group mio the molecule is 
accompanied by some strain, and the alteration in colour produced 
IS connected with the magnitude of the strain The amino group is 
more powerful than the hydroicyL and the substituted ammo group, 
more powerful still , tlie lepcatcd substitution of hydroxyl groups 
sometimes causes an inlcnsiiicabon and sometimes a dinumution of 
colour 

WC may here notice an einpijrit'.al rule formulated by Nietzski m 
1879 —the simplest colouring substances are m the greenish-yellow 
and yellow, and with increasing molecular weiglit the colour passes 
into oiangc, led, violet, blue and green Tins rule, however, la by 
no means perfect. Exaimmatiomi of the absoqition spectra of coloured 
coinpouncts shows that certain groupings displace tho absorption 
bands m one direction, and other groupmigsi in the otlrer. It the 
bands be displaced towards tlie violet, involving a rcgrestfion through 
the colours mcsvtionied above, the group is said tO' be ” hypao- 
chromic” , if thie reverse occurs the gioup is “ bathoclmonDic.'' It 
may be generally inferred that tm increase in mciletular weight is 
accompanied by a chamge m colour in the direction of the violet. 

Auxocluomic gioups generally aid one another, i e. the tint 
deepens as the number of auxochronies mcreaaes. Also the relative 
pasition of the auxochrome to the chiomophore influences colour, 
the ortho-position being generally the most powerful. KaAiffmann 
(uBfjr., 1906. 3.9, p 1950) att(mip.ted an evaluation of the effects of 
auxocluomic groups by means of the magnetic optical constants. 
The mcUiod is based on the suppositKin tliat tlie magnetic rotation 
measures the strain produced m the molecule by an auxochrome, 
and he arranges the groups in the following order — 

-O-eeXHa ‘OCBj, -NHCOCH., -NHa *N(CH,y)2 •N(CnH^)2 
-0*260 t'949 3 '821 8*587 8*816 

The phenomena attending the salt formation of coloured and 
colouring mbstances are nnportaixl. The chromophonc groups are 
rarely strongly acid or basic , on the other hand, the auxochromes 
are strongly acid or basic and form salts very readily Ntstable 
differences attend the neutraKaation of the chromophonc and auxo- 
chroraic groups. With basic substances, tlie chromophonc combina- 
tion with a colourless acid is generally attended by a deepemng in 
coloui , auxochromic combination, on the other hand, with a lessen- 
ing Examples of the first case are found among the colourless 
acridines and quinoxalmes which give coloured salts ; of the second 
case we may notice the colourlt>s« hyckochlonde and sulpliate of the 
deep yellow o-amiiaobenzophenone. With acid substances* the com- 
bination with “colourless” metals, te. metals producing colour- 
less salts with acids, is attended by colour changes contrary to those 
given above, auxochromic combination being accompanied by a 
decpenunig; and chidmo^iork. by a lessening o£ the tint.. 

Mention miay be mooe of the phenomenon of lialochroimsm, the 
name given to the power of colourless or faintly-coloured substances 
of combining with adds to form highly-coloured substsmees without 
the necessary production of a chromophonc group. The researches 
of Adolf von Baeyer and Vi^er, Kelirnarann, Kaunmann and others, 
show that this property ia possessed by very many and varied 
substances. In many cases it may be connected with basic oxygen, 
and the salt formation is assumed to involve the passage of divafent 
into tetravalent oxygen. It that mtemaolocul^ change also 

oocum,. but further teseatveh in rraoCssary before a EMHiuad theory can 
be stated. 

Qutnone Theory of Colour — A theory of colour in opposition to 
the Witt theory was proposed by Henry Armstrong’ 18S8 and 1892 
Thite assumed’ that kll eolouredr imbetances were^^rivativeH of ortho- 
or para-quinone fsee QtriNONBs), and although at the time of its 


prooDqfcton little practical prbof wa» given,, yet the theory found 
WKle acceptance on account of th® researches ol many oUu‘r chemists. 
It follows on this theory that all coloured substances contain either 
of the grouping? 

O 

former Ijting a para-quinonoKl, the latter an ortho qu monoid 
While very many emoureu substances must obviously contain this 
grouping, yet m many cases it is necessary to assume a simple 
mtermolccular change, while in others a more complex rearrangement 
of bonds IS necessary. Qumoiic, which is light yellow m colour, is 
the snmplest coloured subsheuace on this theory Hydiocaibofrii» 
of similar structure have been prepared by Thick*, foi example, tlie 
Qiange-yellow tetraphenyl-/>aia-xylylenc, which is obtained by 
boilmg the bromide CjHZCBr(C6Hs)2l2 with benzene and molecular 
Sliver. The quinonoid structure ol many coloured compounds has 
been proved experimentally, as, foi example, by Hewitt tor the 
benzene-azo-phcnols, and Uantz.sch for truminotnpheiiyl mctliane 
and acnchne derivatives , Imt, at the same time, many substances 
cannot be so cxplamed. A aotaliJe example 13 provided b> the 
phthalems, which result by the condensation of phthahe anhydiicle 
with phenols In the free state these substances are coloui less, 
anrd weie assumed to have the foimuhi shown m i. Solution m 
dilute alkali, was supposed to be accompanied by the rupture of the 
lactoim nng with the formation of tiro qumonoid salt shown m 2. 
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Baeyer {Ber , 1905, 38, p 569) and Silbcrrad {Journ Ghent Soc , 
1906, 89, p. 1787) have disputed the coi redness ol tins explanation, 
and the lattci has prcpaicd mellitcms and pyromellitems, which are 
highly ‘-coloured compounds produced from mcUitic and ^romeJhtic 
acids, and which cannot be formulated as quiaones. Baeyer has 
suggested tliat the nine carbon atom system of xanthone may act as a 
chromoplioie An alternative view, due to Green, is that the oxygen 
atom oi the xanthone rmg is tetra valent, a supposition which permits 
tlie formulation of these substances as ortho-qu monoids 

The theories of colour have also been mvcstigatcd by Hantzsch, 
who first considered the nit 10- phenols On the chroinophorc- 
auxochrome tlieory (the nitro group bemg the chiomophore, and the 
hydroxyl tlic auxochiome) it is necessary m order to explain the high 
colourof tlie metallic salts and the colourless alkyl and aiyl derivatives, 
to assume that the auxochromic action of the hydroxyl group is only 
brought strongly into evidence by salt formation. Armstrong, on 
the other hand,, assumed, an intermolecular change, thus — 

Aoh a O 

V’N.O, t^-NOjNa. 

The proof of this was left for Hantzsch, who traced a connexion 
with the nitrolic acid’s of V Meyer, which aie formed when nitrous 
acal acts on. primary aliphatic nitro compounds Meyer formulated 
Uiese compounds as nilroximcs 01 nitro-isnitroso derivatives, viz. 
R C(NOj,)(NOH). Hantzsch explains the tran.sformation of the 
colourless acid into red salts, which on standing yield more stable, 
colourless .salts, by the following scheme — 

e.c4 ;« - 

^ONa 

Colourless, stable. Coloured, labile. Colourless, stable. 


He has also shown that the nitrophenols yield, m addition to* the 
colourhss true nitrophenol ethers, an isomeric series of coloured un- 
stable qumonoid an -ethers, which have practically the some colour 
and yield the same absorpUon spectra as the coloured metallic 
salts. He suggests that the term “ quinone “ theory be abandoned, 
and replaced by the Umia^erun^s theory, since this term implies 
some* intermolecular rearrangement, and does not connote simply 
bcnzenoid compounds as docs “ qumonoid ” H. von Liebig (Him., 
1908, 36c, p. 128), from a very complete discussion of tnphenyl- 

methane derivatives, concluded that the grouping was the 

Giolv^ true organic chromophore, colour production^ however, re- 
quiring another condition, usually the closing of a nng. 

The views as to the question of colour and constitution may be 
summarized as Mlows (i) The (|uimone theory (Armstroiig^ 
Gomberg, R. Meyer) regards all ccdotired sfuhstances as having 
a qnfnonoid structure. (2) The chromophore -auxochrome 
the^ (Kaufimann) regards colour as due to the entry of an 
** auxochrome ” into a “ chromophoric molecule. (3) If a 
coburlcss conaipound gives a coloured one on solution or by 
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salt-formation, the production of colour may be explained as a 
particular form of ionization (Baeyer), or by a molecular re- 
arrangement (Hantzsch). A dynamical theory due to E. C. C. 
Baly regards colour as due to “ isorropesis ” or an oscillation 
between the residual affinities of adjacent atoms composing the 
molecule. 

Fluorescence and Constitution . — The physical investigation 
of the phenomenon named fluorescence — the property of 
transforming incident light into light of different refrangibility — 
is treated m the article Fluorescence. Researches in syntheti- 
cal organic chemistry have shown that this property of 
fluorescence is common to an immense number of substances, 
and theones have been proposed whose purpose is to connect 
the property with constitution. 

In 1897 Richard Meyer {Zeit ()hvnk Chenne, 24, p 468) submitted 
the view that fluorescence was due to the presence of certain “ fluoro- 
phore ” gioLips ; such groupings are the pyrone ring and its con- 
geners, the central imgs m anthracene and acridine derivatives, 
and the paradiazine ring in safranmes A novel theory, proposed 
by J 1' Hewitt in xqoo [Zett f. phy^ik Chemie, 34, p i , B A. Report, 
1903, p 628, and Liter papers in the Journ Chetn Soc ), regards the 
property as occasioned by internal vibrations within the molecule 
conditioned by a symmetncal double taiitomcrism, light of one 
wave-length being absorbed by one form, and emitted with a different 
wave-length by the other This oscillation may be represented in 
the cds(i of aciidine and fluorescein as 


coo=aiD=cco 

^ ^ ^ Cgiecooil CH-COOH 


This theory brings the property of fluorescence into relation with 
that of coloiit ; the forms which cause fluorcvsccnce being the coloured 
modifications ortho-ciuinonoid m the case of acndine, para- 
(piinonoid in the case ot fluorescein H Kauffmann (Ber , 1900,33. 
p. 1731 . 1904. 35. P 294 : ^905. 38. P 789 . . uioo, 344. p 30) 

suggested that the property is due to the presence of at least two 
gioups. The first group, named the “ luminophon\” is such that 
when excited by suitable aethi'rial vibiations emits radiant energy , 
the othei, named the " fluorogen," acts with the luminophore in 
some way or othei to cause tht‘ fluorescence. This theory explains 
the fluorescence of antliianihc acid (0 arninobcnzoic acid), by regaid 
mg the aniline residue as the luminophore, and the carboxyl group 
as the fluorogen, since, apparently, the introduction of the latter 
into the non -fluorescent aniline molecule involves the production of 
a fluorescent substance. Although the theories of Meyer and 
Hewitt do not explain (in then piesent form) the behaviour of 
anthianilic acid, yet Hewitt has shown that his theory goes fai to 
explain the fluorescence of substances in which a double symmetncal 
tautomeiisni is possible This tautomensm may be of a twofold 
nature — (i) it may involve the mere oscillation of linkages, as in 
acridine, 01 (2) it may involve the oscillation of atoms, as m fluoi- 
csccia. A theory of a physical nature, based primarily upon Sir 
J. J. Thomson’s theory of corpuscles, has been proposed by J. de 
Rowalblvi (Compi. rend. 1907, 144, p. 266) Wc may notice that 
ethyl oxalosuccinonitnle is the first case of a fluorescent aliphatic 
compound (see W Wishcenus and P Berg, Ba , igo8, 41, p 3757. 

Capillarity and Surface Tension — Reference should be made 
to the article Capillary Action for the general discussion of this 
phenomenon of liquids. It is there shown that the surface 
tension of a liquid may be calculated from its rise in a capillary 
tube by the formula y ^rhs, where y is the surface tension per 
square centimetre, r the radius of the tube, h the height of the 
liquid column, and s the diflPerence between the densities of 
the liquid and its vapour. At the critical point liquid and vapour 
become identical, and, consequently, as was pointed out by 
Frankenheim in 1841, the surface tension is zero at the critical 
temperature. 

Mcndel^efi endeavoured to obtain a connexion between surface 
energy and constitution , more succeSHful wcic the investigations 
P . .. of Schiff, who found that the “ molecular surface tension,” 
#0 mo/0c - defined as the surface tension divided by the 

Imr Wight ^‘olecnlar weight, is constant for isomers, and that two 
• ' atoms of hydrogen were equal to one of caibon, three to 
one of oxygen, and seven to one of chlonne ; but these ratios were 
by no means constant, and afforded practically no criteria as to the 
molecular weight of anv substance 

In 1886 R Eotvos {Wud Ann 27, p 452), assuming that two 
liquids may be compared when the ratios of the volumes of the 
liquids to the volumes of the saturated vapours are the same, 
deduced that 7Vt(wheie 7 is the surface tension, and V the molecular 
volume of the liquid) causes all liquids to have the same temperature 


coefficients. This theorem was investigated by Sir W. Ramsay and 
J. Shields (Journ. Chem. Soc. 63, p. 1089 ; 65, p. 167), whose results 
have thrown considerable light on the subject of the molecular 
complexity of liquids Ramsay and Shields suggested that there 
exists an equation for the surface energy of liquids, analogous to the 
volume-energy equation of gases, PV = RT. The relation they 
suspected to be of the form 7S ~ KT, where K is a constant analogous 
to R, and S the surface containing one gramme-molecule, 7 and T 
being the surface tension and temperature respectively. Obviously 
equimolecular surfaces arc given by (Mt;)^, where M is the molecular 
weight of the substance, to equimoleculai volumes are Me, and 
corresponding surfaces the two-thirds power of this. Hence S may 
be replaced by (Mi>)J Ramsay and Shields found from investiga- 
tions of the temperature coefficient of the surface energy that T m the 
equation 7(Mi>)F-_KT must be counted downwards from the critical 
tetnperature r less about 6®. Their surface energy equation therefore 
assumes the form 7(Mi;)^ — K(r“6°). Now the value of K, 7 being 
measured m dvnes and M being the molecular weight of the substance 
as a gas. is in general 2*121 , this value is never exceeded, but in 
many cases it is less. Tins diminution implies an association of 
molecules, the surface containing fewer molecules than it is supposed 
to Suppose the coefficient of association be n, t e n is the mean 
number of molecules which associate to form one molecule, then by 
the normal equation we have 7(M«e)^ — 2 121 (r— 6°) , if the calcu- 
lated constant be Kj. then we have also 7 (Mi;)5~Ki(t - 6“). By 
division we obtain n^ — 2 121/Kj, or (2 *121/1x1)2, the coefficient 
of association being thus determined 

The apparatus devised by Ramsay and Shields consisted of a 
capillary tube, on one end of winch was blown a bulb provided with 
a minute hole. Attached to the bulb was a glass rod and then a tube 
containing iron wire This tube was placed m an outer tube contain- 
ing the liquid to be experimented with , the liquid is raised to its 
boiling point, and then hermetically sealed The whole is enclosed 
in a picket connected with a boiler containing a luiuid, the vapour 
of which serves to keep the inner tube at any desired temperature 
The capillary tube can be raised or lowered at will by running a 
magnet outside the tube, and the heights of the columns are measured 
by a cathetometer or micioineter microscope 

Normal values of K were given by nitrogen peroxide, NgO^, sulphur 
chloride, SgClg, silicon tetrachloudc, S1CI4, phosphoins chloride, 
iClj,, ])liospho"ryl chloride, POCI3, nickel carbonyl, NqCO)^. carbon 
disulphide, benzene, pyndme, ether, methyl propyl kt*tone , associa 
tion characterized many hydroxylic compounds for ethyl alcohol 
the factor of association was 2 *74-2*43, for n-propyl alcohol 2 *86-2 *72. 
acetic acid 3*62-2*77, acetone 1*26, water 3*8i-*2*32 ; phenol, 
nitiic acid, sulphuric acid, nitrocthane, and propionitril also exhibit 
association 

Crystalline Form and Composition. 

The development of the theory of crystal structure, and the 
fundamental principles on which is based the classification of 
crystal forms, are treated m the article Crystallography ; m 
the same place will be found an account of the doctrine of iso- 
morphism, polymorphism and morphotropy. Here we shall 
treat the latter subjects in more detail, viewed from the stand- 
point of the chemist Isomorphism may be defined as the 
existence of two or more different substances in the same crystal 
form and structure, polymorphism as the existence of the same 
substance in two or more crystal modifications, and morphotropy 
(after P. von Groth) as the change in crystal form due to altera- 
tions in the molecule of closely (chemically) related substances. 
In order to permit a comparison of crystal forms, from which 
we hope to gain an insight into the prevailing molecular con- 
ditions, it is necessary that some unit of crystal dimensions must 
be chosen. A crystal may be regarded as built up of primitive 
parallelepipcda, the edges of which are in the ratio of the 
crystallographic axes, and the angles the axial angles of the 
crystals. To reduce these figures to a common standard, so 
that the volumes shall contain equal numbers of molecules, 
the notion of molecular volumes is introduced, the arbitrary 
values of the crystallographic axes (a, b, c) being replaced by the 
topic parameters ^ (x, 4 '> ^)> which are such that, combined with 
the axial angles, they, enclose volumes which contain equal 
numbers of molecules. The actual values of the topic para- 
meters can then readily be expressed in terms of the elements of 
the crystals (the axial ratios and angles), the density, and the 
molecular weight (see Groth, Physikalische Krystallographie, or 
Chemical Crystallography). 

^ This was done simultaneously in 1894 by W. Muthmann and 
A. E. H. Tutton, the latter receiving the idea from F. Becke (see 
Journ. Chem. Soc„ 1896, 69, p. 507 ; 1905, 87, p* 1183). 
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Polymorphism , — On the theory that crystal form and structure 
are the result of the equilibrium between the atoms and molecules 
composing the crystals, it is probable, a pnon, that the same 
substance may possess different equilibrium configurations of 
sufficient stability, under favourable conditions, to form different 
crystal structures. Broadly this phenomenon is termed poly- 
morphism; however, it is necessary to examine closely the diverse 
crystal modifications in order to determine whether they are 
really of different symmetry, or whether twinning has occasioned 
the apparent difference. In the article Crystaclography the 
nature and behaviour of twinned crystals receives full treat- 
ment ; here it is sufficient to say that when the planes and axes 
of twinning are planes and axes of symmetry, a twin would 
exhibit higher symmetry (but remain in the same crystal system) 
than the primary crystal ; and, also, if a crystal approximates 
in its axial constants to a higher system, mimetic twinning 
would increase the approximation, and the crystal would be 
pseudo-symmetric. 

In general, polysymmetric and polymorphous modifications 
suffer transformation when submitted to variations in either 
temperature or pressure, or both. The criterion whether 
a pseudo-symmetric form is a true polymorph or not consists 
in the determination of the scalar properties (e.g, density, 
specific heat, (Src.) of the original and the resulting modifica- 
tion, a change being in general recorded only when polymorphism 
exists. Change of temperature usually suffices to determine 
this, though in certain cases a variation in pressure is 
necessary ; for instance, sodium magnesium uranyl acetate, 
NaMg(U02).(C,H30,)q’9H.,0 shows no change in density unless 
the observations are conducted under a considerable pressure. 
Although many pseudo-symmetric twins are transformable into 
the simpler form, yet, in some cases, a true polymorph results, 
the change being indicated, as before, by alterations in scalar 
(as well as vector) properties. 

For example, horacite forms pscudo-cubic crystals which become 
truly cubic at 265*^, with a distinct change m density ; leucite 
beluives .similarly at about 560°. Again, the pyroxenes, RSiOj, 
(R - Fe, Mg, Mn, &c ), assume the forms (i) monoclinic, sometimes 
twinned so as to become pscudo-rhombic , (2) rhombic, resulting 
from the pseudo-rhombic structure of (i) becoming ullramicroscopic , 
and (3) tnclmic, distinctly different from (1) and (2); (i) and (2) 
are polysymmetric modifications, while (3) and the pair (i) and (2) 
are polymorphs 

While polysynimetry is solely conditioned by the manner 
in which the mimetic twin is built up from the single crystals, 
there being no change in the scalar properties, and the vector 
properties being calculable from the nature of the twinning, 
in the case of polymorphism entirely different structures present 
themselves, both scalar and vector properties being altered ; 
and, in the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to 
foretell the characters of a polymorphous modification. We may 
conclude that in polymorphs the substance occurs in different 
phases (or molecular aggregations), and the equilibrium between 
these phases follows definite laws, being dependent upon tempera- 
ture and pressure, and amenable to thermodynamic treatment 
(cf. Chemical Action and P^nergetics). The transformation 
of polymorphs presents certain analogies to the solidification 
of a liquid. Liquids may be cooled below their freezing-point 
without solidification, the metastable (after W. Ostwald) form 
so obtained being immediately solidified on the introduction 
of a particle of the solid modification ; and supersaturated 
solutions behave in a similar manner. At the same time there 
may be conditions of temperature and pressure at which poly- 
morphs may exist side by side. 

The above may be illustrated by considcrmg the equilibrium 
between rhombic and monoclinic sulphur. The former, which is 
deposited from solutions, is transformed into monoclinic sulphur 
at about 96°, but with great care it is possible to overheat it and 
even to fuse it (at 113“)°) without effecting the transformation 
Monoclinic sulphur, obtained by crystallizing fused sulphur, melts 
at 119*5°, s-hd admits of undercooling even to ordinary temperatures, 
but contact with a fragment of the rht>mbic modification spontane- 
ously brings about the transformation. From Reicher's deteimma- 
tions, the exact transition point is 95*6® ; it rises with increasing 
pressure about 0*05° for one atmosphere ; the density of the rhombic 
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form is greater than that of the monoclinic. The equilibria of these 
modifications may be readily lepresented on a pressure-temperature 
diagram. If OT, OP (fig. 6), be the axes of temperature and pressure, 
and A corresponds to the transition point (95*6°) of rhombic sulphui, 
we may follow out the line AB which shows the elevation of the 
transition point with increasing pressure. The overheating curve of 
rhombic sulphur extends along the curve 
AC, where C is the melting-point of 
monoclinic sulphur. The Ime BC, repre- 
senting the equilibrium between mono- 
chmc and liquid sulphur, is thermo- 
dynamically calculable , the iioiiit B is 
found to correspond to 131° and 400 
atmospheres. From B the curve of 
equilibrium (BD) between rhomoic and 
liquid sulphur proceeds ; and from C 
(along CE) the curve of equilibrium 
between liquid sulphur and sulphur 
vapour Of especial interest is the 
curve BD , along this line liquid and 
rhombic sulphur are in equilibrium, which 
means that at above 131° and 400 atmospheres the rhombic (and 
not the monoclinic) variety would separate from liquid sulphur 

Mercuric iodide also exhibits dimorphism When precipitaterl 
from solutions it foims red tetragonal crystals, which, on careful 
heating, give a yellow rhombic form, also obtained by crystallization 
fiom the fused substance, or by sublimation The transition point 
is 126*3° (W Schwarz, Zeit / Kryst 25, p 613), but both modifica- 
tions may exist in metastable forms at higher and lower temperatures 
re.spectively . the rhombic form may be cooled down to ordinarv 
temperature without changing, the transformation, however, being 
readily induced by a trace of the red modification, or by friction 
The density and specific heat of the tetragonal form are greater 
than those of the yellow 

Hoxachloi ethane is Irimorphous, forming rhombic, tnclmic and 
cubic crystals , the successive changes occur at about 44“ and 71'’, 
and are attended by a decrease m density. 

Tetramorphism is exhibited by ammonium nitrate Accoidmg to 
O Lehmann it melts at 168° (or at a slightly lower temperature m 
its water of crystallization) and on cooling forms optically isotropic 
crystals , at 125*6° the mass becomes doubly refractmg, and from 
a solution rhombohedral (optically uniaxial) crystals arc deposited , 
by fuithcr cooling aciculai rhombic crystals are pioduced at 82 8°, 
and at 32 4° other rhombic forms are obtained, identical with the 
product obtained by crystallizing at ordinary temperatures Ihe 
reverse senes of transformations occurs when this final modification 
IS heated M Bellati and R. Rornanesc (Zett j Kryst 14, p 78) 
determined the densities and specific heats of these modifications 
The first and third transformations (reckoned m order with in- 
creasing temperature of the transition point) are attended by an 
increase m volume, the second with a contraction , the solubility 
follows the same direction, increasing up to 82*8°, then diminishing 
up to 125 6°, and then increasing from this temperature upwards 

The physical conditions under which polymorphous modifica- 
tions arc prepared control the form which the substance assumes 
Wc have already seen that temperature and pressure exercise 
considerable influence in this direction. In the case of separation 
from solutions, either by cry^stallization or by precipitation by 
double decomposition, the temperature, the concentration of 
the solution, and the presence of other ions may modify the 
form obtained. In the case of sodium dihydrogen phosphate, 
NaHoPO^-H.O, a stable rhombic form is obtained from warm 
solutions, while a different, unstable, rhombic form is obtained 
from cold solutions. Calcium carbonate separates as hexagonal 
calcite from cold solutions (below 30°), and as rhombic aragonite 
from solutions at higher temperatures ; lead and strontium 
carbonates, however, induce the separation of aragonite at lower 
temperatures. From supersaturated solutions the form unstable 
at the temperature of the experiment is, as a rule, separated, 
especially on the introduction of a cry^stal of the unstable form , 
and, in some cases, similar inoculation of the fused substance 
is attended by the same result. Different modifications may 
separate and exist side by side at one and the same time from 
a solution ; e g, telluric acid forms cubic and monoclinic crystals 
from a hot nitric acid solution, and ammonium fluosilicate gives 
cubic and hexagonal forms from aqueous solutions between 
6® and 13®. 

A comparison of the transformation of polymorphs leads to 
a twofold classification : (i) polymorphs directly convertible 
in a reversible manner — termed ‘‘ enantiotropic ” by O. I^ehmann 
and (2) polymorphs in which the transformation proceeds in 
one direction only — ^termed “monotropic.” In the first class 
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are included sulphur and ammonium nitrate; monotropy is 
exhibited by aragonite and calcitc. 

It is doubtful indeed whetlier any general conclusions can yet 
be drawn as to the relations IxJtween crystal structure and scalar 
properties and the relative stability of polymorphs. As a 
general rul(‘ the modification stable at higher temperatures 
possesses a lower density ; but this is by no means always the 
case, since the converse is true for antimonious and arsenious 
oxides, silver iodide and some other substances. Attempts to 
connect a change of symmetry with stability show equally a lack 
of generality. It is remarkable that a great many polymorphous 
SLilistanccs assume more symmetrical forms at higher tempera- 
tures, and a possible explanation of the increase m density of 
su( h t ompounds as silver iodide, (kc , may be sought for in the 
theory that the formation of a more symmetrical configuration 
would involve a drawing together of the molecules, and conse- 
quently an increase in density. The insufficiency of this argu- 
ment, however, is shown by the data for arsenious and anti- 
monious oxides, and also for the polymorphs of calcium carbonate, 
the more symmetrical polymorphs having a lower density. 

Morphotrapy - Many instances have been recorded where sub- 
stitution has effected a deformation in one particular direction, 
the crystals of homologous compounds often exliibiting the same 
angles between faces situated in certain zones. The observations 
of Slavik {Zeit. /. Kryst., 1902, 36, p. 268) on ammonium and 
the quaternary ammonium iodides, of J. A. Le Bel and A. Rics 
{ 7 Mt. /. Kry^it.y 1902, 1904, et seq ) on the substituted ammonium 
chlorplatinates, and of G. Mez (iW., 1901, 35, p. 242) on 
substituted ureas, illustrate this point. 

Amniomum loduU* assumes cubic lorms with perlect cubic cleavage, 
tetramethyl ammonium iodide is tetragonal with jierfect cleavages 
parallel to {100} and {001} — a diBereneo due to the lengthening of 
the a axes, tetraethyl ammonium iodide also assumes teti agonal 
forms, but does not exhibit the cleavage of the tetramethyl com- 
pound ; while tetiapropyl ammonium ioduli* crystallizes 111 rhombic 
iorm Th(‘ (‘quivalent volumes and topic paramctcis arc tabulated 
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Fiom these figures it is obvious tliat the first tiiree compounds 
foim a rnorjihotropic senes , the equivalent volumes exhilnl «i 
regular progression ; the values of x ^.nd corresponding to the a 
axes, are regularly iiici eased, while the value of w, corresponding 
to the c dMs, remams practically unchanged This points to the 
conclusion that substitution has been effected in one of the cube 
faces We may therefore regard the nitmgen atoms as occupying 
the centres of a cubic space lattice compose<l of iodine atoms, l>etween 
which the hydrogen atoms are distributed on the tetrahedron face 
normals Coplanar substitution m four hydrogen atoms would 
involve the pushing apart oi the lodmc atoms m lour horizontal 
directions The magnitude of this separation would obviously 
dcpenfl on the magnitude of the substituent group, which may lx* 
so large {m thi.s case propyl is sufficient) as to cause unequal horizontal 
deloirnation and at the same time a cJiange in the vertical direction 

The measure of the loss of symmetry associated with the intro- 
duction of alkyl groups depends upon the relative magnitudes 
of the substituent group and the rest of the molecule ; and the 
larger the molecule, the less would l>e the morphotropic effect 
of any particular substituent. The mere retention of the same 
crystal form by homologous substances is not a sufficient reason 
fur denying a morphotropic effect to the substituent group; 
for, in the case of certain substances crystallizing in the cubic 
system, although tli^ crystal form remains unaltered, yet the 
structures vary. When both the crystal form and structure arc 
retained, the substances are said to be isomorphous. 

Other substituent groups exercise morphotropic effects similar 
to those exhibited by the alkyl radicles , investigations have 
been made on halogen-, hydroxy-, and nitro-derivatives of 
benzene and substituted benzenes. To Jaeger is due the deter- 
mination of the topic parameters of certain lialoid-derivatives, 
and, while showing that the morphotropic effects closely resemble 
those occasioned by meihyl, he established die important fact 


that, in general, the crystal form depended upon the orientation 
of the sulostituents in the benzene complex. 

Benzoic acid ls pseudo-tetragonal, the principal axis being remark- 
ably long ; there is no cleava^ at right angles to this axis. Direct 
nitration gives (principally) w»-nitrobenzoic aoid, aho pseudo- 
tetragonal with a much shorter principal axis. From this two 
chlornitrobenzoic acids [COOH‘NO./Cl = i 3.6 and 1-3.4] may be 
obtained These are aho pseudotetragonal , the (1.3.6) acid has 
nearly the same values of x and f as benzoic acid, but u is increased , 
compared with w-nitrobenzoic acid, x and p have been cUmiaished, 
whereas w ls much increased; the (1.3.4) acid is more closely 
related to m-nitrobenzoic acid, x arid ^ nemg increased, w dmtmishcd 
The results obtainerl for the (1.2) and (i 4) clilorbenzoic acids also 
illustrate the dependence of crystal form and stnicturc on the 
orwmtation of the molecuk 

' The hydroxyl gioup also resembles the methyl group m its morpho- 
tropic effects, producing, in many cases, no change m symmetry but 
a dimensional Increase in one direction This holds for benzene and 
phenol, and is supported by the observations of Gossnor on [x . 3 » 5] 
trmitrobenzcnc and picric acid (1 .3 . 5*tiinitro, 2 oxylienzene) , 
these last two substances assume rhombic forms, and picric acid 
differs from trmitrobenzcne in having w considerably greater, 
with X and yp slightly less A similar change, in one direction only, 
characterizes benzoic acid and salicylic acid 

The nitio gioup behaves very similarly to the hydroxyl group. 
The effect oi varying the position of the mtro group m the molecule 
IS well marked, and conclusions may be drawn as to the orientation 
of the groups from a knowledge of the crystal form , a change m 
the symmetry of the chemical molecule Ixung often attended by a 
I0.SS m the symmctiy oi the ciystal 

It may be generally concluded that the substitution of alkyl, 
nitro, hydroxyl, and haloid groups for hydrogen in a molecule 
occasions a deformation of crystal structure in one definite 
direction, hence permitting inferences as to the configuration 
of the atoms composing the crystal ; while the nature and degree 
of the alteration depends (i) upon the crystal structure of the 
unsubs Ututed compound ; (2) on the nature of the substituting 
radicle ; (3) on the complexity of the substituted molecule ; 
and (4) on the orientation of the substitution derivative. 

Isomorphism, — It has been shown that certain elements and 
groups exercise morphotropic effects when substituted m a 
compound ; it may happen that the effects due to two or more 
groups are nearly equivalent, and consequently the resulting 
crystal forms are nearly identical. This phenomenon was first 
noticed m 1822 by E, Mitscherlich, in the case of the acid phos- 
phate and acid arsenate of potassium, KH^,P(As)04, who adopted 
the term isomorphism, and regarded phosphorus and arsenic as 
isomorphously related elements. Other isomorphously related 
elements and groups were soon perceived, and it has been shown 
that elements so related are also related chemically. 

Tutton’b investigations of the morphotropic effects of the metals 
X)otassium, rubidium and caesium, in combination With the acid 
ladicals of sulphuric and selenic acids, showed that the replacement 
of potassium by rubidium, and tins metal m turn by caesium, was 
accompanied by progiessive changes m Ixith physical and crystal- 
lograpfucal properties, such that the rubidium salt was always inter- 
mediate between the salts of potassium and caesium (see table ; 

! the space unit is taken as a pseudo-hexagonal prism) This fact finds 
a parallel in the atomic weights of these metals. 
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By taking appropriate differences the following facts will be 
obscivcd (1) the replacement of potassium by rubidium occasions 
an increase m the equivalent volumes by about eight units, and of rubi- 
dium by caesium by about eleven units , (2) replacement in the same 
order is attended by a general increase m the three topic parametei’s, a 
greater increase being met with m the replacement of rubidium by 
caesium ; (3) the parameters % *^*id f are about equally moreosod, 
while the mcrease in w is always the greatest. Now consider the 
effect of replacing sulphur by selenium. It will be seen that (i) tJie 
increase in equivalent volume is about b'6 ; (2) all the topic para- 
meters are increased ; {3) the greatest increase is effected m the 
parameters x which are t^ually lengthened. 

These observations admit of ready explanation m the following 
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manner. The ordinary structural iormula of potassium sulphate m 
o 

k-o-s-o-k. If the crystal structure be regarded as composed of 
o 

three interpenetrating point systems, one consisting of sulphur 
atoms, the second of four times as many oxygen atoms, and, the 
third of twice as many potassium atoms, the systems being soarranged 
that the sulphur system is always centrally situated with respect 
to the other two, and the potassium system so tliat it would affect 
the vertical axis, tlien it is obvious that the replacement of potassium 
by an clement of greater atomic weight would specially increase the 
length of w (corresponding to the vertical axis), and cause a smaller 
incroas<‘ in the horizontal parameters (x and , moreover, the 
increments would advance with the atomic weight of tli© replacing 
metal. If, on the other hand, the sulphur system be replaced by a 
corresponding selenium system, an element of higher atomic weight, 
it would be expexited thiit a slight increase would be observed m the 
vortical parameter, and a greater increase recorded equally in the 
lioiizontal parameters 

Muthmann (Zett. f Kryst , 1894). m his researches on the tetragonal 
potassium and ammonium dih>drogen phosphates and arsenates, 
found that the replacement of potassium by ammonium was attended 
by an increase of alxiut six units in the molecular volume, and of 
phosphorus by arsenic by about 4*6 units. In the topic parameters 
the following changes were recorded replacement of potassium by 
ammonium was attended by a considerable increase in w, % and ^ 
lieing equally, but only slightly, increased ; replacement of phos- 
phorus by arsenic was attended by a considerable increase, equally 
m X V'* while w suffered a smaller, but not mconsiderablc, incicasc 
It IS thus seen that the ordinary plane representation of the structure 
of compounds possesses a higher significance than could have been 
suggested prior to crystallographical researches 

Identity, or approximate identity, of crystal form is not in 
itself sufficient to establish true isomorphism. If a substance 
deposits itself on the faces of a crystal of another substance 
of similar crystal form, the substances are probably isomorphous. 
Such parallel overgrowths, termed episomorphs, are very common 
among the potassium and sodium felspars ; and K. von Hauer 
has investigated a number of cases in which salts exhibiting 
episomorphism have different colours, thereby clearly demonstrat- 
ing this property of isomorphism For example, episomorphs 
of white potash alum and violet chrome alum, of white mag- 
nesium sulphate and green nickel sulphate, and of many other 
pairs of salts, have been obtained More useful is the property 
of isomorphous substances of forming mixed crystals, which 
are strictly isomorphous with their constituents, for all variations 

in composition. In such 
crystals each component 
plays its own part in de- 
termining the physical pro- 
perties ; in other words, 
any physical constant of a 
mixed crystal can be cal- 
culated as additively Com- 
posed of the constants of 
the two components. 

Fig 7 represents the 
sixspific volumes of mixtures 
of ammonium anti potassium 
sulphates , the ordinates re- 
presenting specific volumes, 
and the abscissae the per- 
centage composition of the 
mixture. Fig 8 shows tlie 
vanation of refractive index 
of mixed crystals of potash 
alum and thallium alum with 
vanation in composition. 

In these two instances the component crystals are miscible m all 
proportions ; but this is by no means always the case. It may 
happen that the crystals do not form double salts, and arc only 
miscible in certain proportions Two cases then arise * (i) the 
properties may be expressed as linear functions of the composition, 
the terminal vsdues being identical with those obtained for the 
individual componqiiits, and there being a break in the curve corre- 
sponding to the absence of mixed crystals ; or {2) similar to (i) except 
that different values must be assigned to the terminal values m order 
to preserve collinearity. Fig. 9 illustrates the first case • the ordinates 
represent specific volumes, and the absetme denote the composition 
of iBomorpnous mixtures of ammonium and potaasium dihydrogen 
phosphates, which mutually take one another up to the extent of 
20 % to form homogeneous crystals. The second case is illustrated 
in ng. xo, Magnesium sulphate (orthorhombic) lakes up fertous 




.sulphate (monochnic) to the extent of 19 %, forming isomorphous 
orthoriiombK crystals ; ferrous sulphate, on the other hand, takes 
up magnesium sulphate to the extent of 54 % to form monochmc 
crystals. By plotting the specific volumes of these mixed crystals 
as ordinates, it is ff>uiid that they fall on two lines, the upper corre- 
s|)onding to the orthorhombic crystals, the lower to the monochmc. 
From this we may conclude that these salts are isodimorphous 
the upper hue represents isomorphous crystals of stable orthorhombic 
magnesium sulphate and unstable orthorhombic ferrous sulphate, 
the lower line isomor- 
phoua crystals of stable 
monochmc ferrous sul- 
phate and unstable 
monochmc magnesium 
sulphate. 

An important distinc- 
tion sepaiates true mixed 
crystals and crystallized 
double salts, for m the 
latter the properties are 
not Imear functions of 
the properties of the 
components ; generally 
there is a contraction m 
volume, while the re- 
fractive mdices and other 
physical properties do 
not, m general, obey the 
additive law. 

Isomorphism is most 
clearly discerned be- 
tween elements of 
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analogous chemical properties , and from the wide generality 
of such observations attempts have l>een made to form a classifica- 
tion of elements based on isomorphous replacements. The 
following tabic shows where isomorphism may he generally 
expected. The elements are arranged in eleven series, and the 
series are subdivided (as indicated by semicolons) into groups ; 
these groups exhibit partial isomorphism with the other groups 
of the same series (sec VV. Nemst, Theoretical Chemistry), 


Senes i. Cl, Br. I, F , Mn (in permanganates). 

2. S, Se : Tc (m tellundcs) , Cr, Mn, Te (m the acids 

H2RO4) ; As, Sb (in the glance.s MR.2) 

3. As, Sb, Bi , Te (as an element) , P, Vd (m salts) ; N, 

P (in organic bases) 

4. 1C. Na, Cs. Kb. JU ; Tl, Ag. 

5. Ca, Ba, Sr, Pb , Fe, Zn, Mn, Mg ; Ni, Co, Cu , Ce, La, 

Di. Er, Y, Ca , Cu, Hg, Pb , Cd. Be. In, Zn , Tl, Pb 

6. Al, Fe, Cr, Mn , Ce, U (m sesquioxides) 

7. Cu, Ag (when monovalent) , Au. 

8. Pt, Ir, Pd, Rh, Ru, Os ; Au. Fe, Ni , Sn, Te. 

9 C, Si, Tl. Zr, Th. Sn ; Fc, Ti, 

10. Ta, Cb (Nb). 

II MoW.Cr 


For a detailed companson of the isomorphous relations of the 
elements the reader is referred to P von Groth, Chemical Crystal- 
lography. Reference may also be made to Ida Freund, The Study 
of Chemical Composition; and to the Annual Reports of the Chemical 
Society for 1908, p. 258. 
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CHEMNITZ (or Kemnitz), MARTIN (1522-1586), German 
Lutheran theologian, third son of Paul Kemnitz, a cloth-worker 
of noble extraction, was horn at Treuenbnetzen, Brandenburg, 
on the 9th of November 1522. Left an orphan at the age of 
eleven, he worked for a time at his father’s trade. A relative at 
Magdeburg put him to school there (1539-1542). Having made a 
little money by teaching, he went (1543) to the university of 
Frankfort-on-Odcr ; thence (1545) to that of Wittenberg Here 
he heard J^iither preach, but was more attracted by Mclanchthon, 
who interested him in mathematics and astrology. Melanchthon 
gave him (1 £547) an introduction to his son-in-law, Georg Sabinus, 
at Konigsberg, where he was tutor to some Polish youths, and 
rector (1548) of the Kneiphof school. He practised astrology ; 
this recommended him to Duke Albert of Prussia, who made him 
his librarian (1550). He then turned to Biblical, patristic and 
kindred studies. His powers were first brought out in contro- 
versy with Osiander on justification by faith, Osiandcr, main- 
taining the infusion of Christ’s righteousness into the believer, 
impugned the Lutheran doctrine of imputation ; Chemnitz 
defended it with striking ability. As Duke Albert sided with 
Osiandcr, Chemnitz resigned the librarianship. Returning (1553) 
to Wittenberg, he lectured on Melanchthon’s Loct Communes ^ his 
lectures forming the basis of his own Loct Theologta (published 
posthumously, 1591), which constitute probably the best ex- 
position of Lutheran theology as formulated and modified by 
Melanchthon. His lectures were thronged, and a university career 
of great influence lay before him, when he accepted a call to become 
coadjutor at Brunswick to the superintendent, Joachim Morlin, 
who had known him at Konigsberg. He removed to Brunswick 
on the 15th of December 1554, and there spent the remainder of 
his life, refusing subsequent offers of important offices from 
various Protestant princes of Germany. Zealous in the duties of 
his pastoral charge, he took a leading part in theological con- 
troversy. His personal influence, at a critical period, did much to 
secure strictness of doctrine and compactness of organization 
in the Lutheran Church. Against Cr)^pto-Calvinists he upheld 
the Lutheran view of the eucharist in his Repeitito sanae doctrtnae 
de Vera Praesentta (1560; in German, 1561). To check the 
reaction towards the old religion he wrote several works of great 
power, especially his Theolngiae Jesuitarum praectpua capita 
(1562), an incisive attack on the principles of the society, and the 
Examen concilii Tridenttni (four parts, 1565-66-72-73), his 
greatest work. His Corpus docirinae Prutenicum (1567), drawn 
up in conjunction with Mdrlin, at once acquired great authority. 
In the year of its publication he became superintendent of 
Brunswick, and in effect the director of his church throughout 
Lower Saxony, His tact was equal to his learning. In conjunc- 


tion with Andrea and Selnecker he induced the Lutherans of 
Saxony and Swabia to adopt the Formula Concordtae and so 
become one body. Against lax views of Socinian tendency he 
directed his able treatise De duabus naturis in Christo (1570). 
Res^ning office in infirm health (1584) he survived till the 8th of 
April 1586. 

Lives of Chemnitz are numerous, eg. by J. Gasmerus (1588), 
T. PicRsel H862), C G. H. Lentz (1866), H. Hachfeld (1867), 
Schmid m J J Herzog’s Realencyklopddie (1878), J Kunze m A 
Hauck’s Realencykhp fUr prat. TheoL und Ktrche (1897) ; that by 
Hauslc, in I Goschler's Did. encyclopHique de la th^ol. cath (1858), 
gives a Roman Catholic view (A. Go.*) 

CHEMNITZ, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
the capital of a governmental district, 50 m. W.S.W. of Dresden 
and 51 S.E. of Leipzig by rail. Pop. (1885) 110,817 > (^^ 95 ) 
161,017; (1905) 244,405. It lies 950 ft. above the sea, in a 
fertile plain at the foot of the Erzgebirge, watered by the 
river Chemnitz, an affluent of the Mulde. It is the chief 
manufacturing town in the kingdom, ranks next to Dresden 
and Leipzig m point of population, and is one of the principal 
commercial and industrial centres of Germany. It is well 
provided with railway communication, being directly connected 
with Berlin and with the populous and thriving towns of the 
Erzgebirge and Voigtland. Chemnitz is in general well built, 
the enormous development of its industry and commerce having 
of late years led to the laying out of many fine streets and 
to the embellishing of the town with handsome buildings. The 
centre is occupied by the market square, with the handsome 
medieval Rathaus, now superseded for municipal business by a 
modern building in the Post-strasse. In this square are monu- 
ments to the emperor William L, Bismarck and Moltkc. The 
old inner town is surrounded by pleasant promenades, occupying 
the site of the old fortifications, and it is beyond these that 
industrial Chemnitz lies, girdling the old town on all sides with a 
thick belt of streets and factories, and ramifying far into the 
country. Chemnitz has eleven Protestant churches, among 
them the ancient Gotliic church of S>t James, with a fine porch, 
and the modern churches of St Peter, St Nicholas and St Mark. 
There are also a synagogue and chapels of various sects. The 
industry of Chemnitz has gained for the town the name of 
“ Saxon Manchester.” First in importance are its locomotive 
and engineering works, which give employment to some 20,000 
hands m 90 factories. Next come its cotton-spinning, hosiens 
textile and glove manufactures, in which a laige trade is done 
with Great Britain and the United States. It is also the seat 
of consideralflc dyeworks, blcachworks, chemical and woollen 
factories, and produces leather and straps, cement, small vehicles, 
wire-woven goods, carpets, beer and bricks. The town is well 
provided with technical schools for training in the various 
industries, including commercial, public, economic and agri- 
cultural schools, and has a chamber of commerce. There arc 
also industrial and historical museums, and collections of paint- 
ing and natural history. The local communications are main- 
tained by an excellent electric tramway system. To the north- 
west of the town is the Gothic church of a former Benedictine 
monastery, dating from 1514-1525, with a tower of 1897. 
Chemnitz is a favourite tourist centre for excursions into the 
Erzgebirge, the chain of mountains separating Saxony from 
Bohemia. 

Chemnitz (Kaminm) was originally a settlement of the 
Serbian Wends and became a market town in 1143. municipal 
constitution dates from the 14th ccntur>% and it soon became the 
most important industrial centre in the mark of Meissen. A 
monopoly of bleaching was granted to the town, and thus a 
considerable trade in woollen and linen yarns was attracted to 
Chemnitz ; paper was made here, and in the i6th century the 
manufacture of cloth was very flourishing. In 1539 the Reforma- 
tion was introduced, and in 1546 the Benedictine monastery, 
founded about 1136 by the emperor Lothair IL about 2 m. north 
of the town, was dissolved. During the Thirty Years’ War 
Chemnitz was plundered by all parties and its trade was com- 
pletely ruined, but at the beginning of the iSth century it had 
begun to recover. Further progress in this direction was made 
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during the 19th century, especially after 1834 when Saxony 
joined the German Zollverein. 

See Zollner, Geschichte dev Fabrih- und Ha^delsstadt Chemmtz 
(1891 ) ; and Slraumer, Die Fahrth'^ und Handelsstadt Chemnitz (1892). 

CHEMOTAXIS (from the stem of chemistry and Gr. 
arrangement), a biological term for the attraction exercised on 
living or growing organisms or their members by chemical 
substances; e.g. the attraction of the male cells of ferns or 
mosses by an organic acid or sugar-solution, 

CHENAB (the Greek Acesines), one of the “ Five rivers of the 
Punjab, India. It rises in the snowy Himalayan ranges of 
Kashmir, enters British territory in the Sialkot district, and flows 
through the plains of the Punjab, forming the boundary between 
the Rechna and the Jech Doabs. Finally it joins the Jhelum 
at Trimmu. 

The Chenab Colony, resulting from the great success of the 
Chenab Canal in irrigating the desert of the Bar, was formed out 
of the three adjacent distrids of Gujranwala, Jhang and 
Montgomery in 1892, and contained in igoi a population of 
791,861. It lies in the Rechna Doab between the Chenab and 
Ravi rivers in the north-east of the Jhang district, and is designed 
to include an irrigated area of million acres. The Chenab 
canal (opened 1887) is the largest and most profitable per- 
ennial canal in India. The principal town is Lyallpur, called after 
Sir J. Broadwood Lyall, lieutenant-governor of the Punjab 1887- 
1892, which gives its name to a district created in 1904. 

CHiNEDOLLfi, CHARLES JULIEN LIOULT DE (1769-1833), 
French poet, was born at Vire (Calvados) on the 4th of November 
1769. He early showed a vocation for poetry, but the outbreak 
of the Revolution temporarily diverted his energy. Emigrating 
in 1791, he fought two campaigns in the army of Cond6, and 
eventually found his way to Hamburg, where he met Antoine de 
Rivarol, of whose brilliant conversation he has left an account. 
He also visited Mmc de Stael in her retreat at Coppet. On his 
return to Paris in 1799 he met Chateaubriand and his sister 
Lucile (Mme de Caud), to whom he became deeply attached. 
After her death in 1804, Chenedolle returned to Normandy, 
where he married and became eventually inspector of the 
academy of Caen (1812-1832). With the exception of occasional 
visits to Paris, he spent the rest of his life in his native province. 
He died at the chateau de Coisel on the 2nd of December 1833. 
lie published his Ghiie de V Homme in 1807, 
fltudes poetiquesj which had the misfortune to appear shortly 
after the Meditattons of Lamartine, so that the author did not 
receive the credit of their real originality. Chenedoll6 had many 
sympathies with the romanticists, and was a contributor to their 
organ, the Muse franfatse. His other works include the Esprit de 
Rivarol (1808) in conjunction with F. J. M. Fayolle. 

The works of Ch6necloll6 were edited in 1864 by Samte-Beuve, 
who drew portraits of him in his Chateaubriand et son gvoupe and m 
an article contributed to the Revue des deux mondes (June 1849). 
See also E Holland, Etude biographtqtie et htUraire sw ChSnedolle 
(1857) , Gazin, Notice sur CMnedolU (1869). 

CHENERY, THOMAS (1826-1884), English scholar and editor 
of The Times, was born in 1826 at Barbados. He was educated at 
Eton and Caius College, Cambridge. Having been called to the 
bar, he went out to Constantinople as The Times correspondent 
just before the Crimean War, and it was under the influence there 
of Algernon Smythe (afterwards Lord Strangford) that he first 
turned to those philological studies in which he became emjinent. 
After the war he returned to London and wrote regularly for The 
Times for many years, eventually succeeding Delane as editor in 
1877. He was then an experienced publicist, particularly well 
versed in Oriental affairs, an indefatigable worker, with a rapid 
and comprehensive judgment, though he lacked Delaneys 
intuition for public opinion. It was as an Orientalist, however, 
that he had meantime earned the highest reputation, his 
knowledge of Arabic and Hebrew being almost unrivalled and his 
gift for languages exceptional. In 1868 he was appointed Lord 
Almoner’s professor of Arabic at Oxford, and retained his 
position until he became editor of The Times. He was one of the 
company of revisers of the Old Testament. He was secretary for 


some time to the Royal Asiatic Society, and published learned 
editions of the Arabic classic The Assemhkes of Al-Uarm and of 
the Machheroth Ithiel. He died m London on the iith of 
February 1884. 

CHENG, Tscheng or Tschiang (Ger. Scheng)^ an ancient 
Chinese wind instrument, a primitive organ, containing the 
principle of the free reed which found application in the accordion, 
concertina and harmonium. The cheng resembles a tea-pot 
filled with bamboo pipes of graduated lengths. It consists of a 
gourd or turned wooden receptacle acting as wind reservoir, in 
the side of which is inserted an insufflation tube curved like a 
swan’s neck or the spout of a tea-pot. The cup-shaped reservoir 
IS closed by means of a plate of horn pierced with seventeen round 
holes arranged round the edge in an unfinished circle, into which 
fit the bamboo pipes. The pipes are cylindrical as far as they are 
visible above the plate, but the lower end inserted m the wind 
reservoir is cut to the shape of a beak, somewhat like the mouth- 
piece of the clarinet, to receive the reed. The construction of the 
free reed is very simple : it consists of a thin plate of metal gold 
according to the Jesuit missionary Joseph Amiot,^ but brass in 
the specimens brought to Europe — of the thickness of ordinary 
paper, in this plate is cut a rectangular flap or tongue which 
remains fixed at one end, while at the other the tongue is filed so 
that, instead of closing the aperture, it passes freely through, 
vibrating as the air is forced through the pipe (see Frep.-Reed 
Vibrator). The metal plate is fastened with wax longitudinally 
across the diameter of the beak end of the pipe, a little layer of 
wax being applied also to the free end of the vibrating tongue for 
the purpose of tuning by adding weight and impetus. About 
half an inch above the horn plate a small round hole or stop is 
bored through the pipe, which speaks only whem this hole is 
covered by the finger. A longitudinal aperture about an inch 
long cut m the upper end of the bamboo pipe serves to determine 
the length of the vibrating column of air proper to respond to the 
vibrations of the free reed The length of the bamboo above this 
opening is purely ornamental, as are also four or five of the 
seventeen pipes which have no reeds and do not speak, being 
merely inserted for the purposes of symmetry in design. The 
notes of the cheng, like those of the concertina, speak cither by 
inspiration or expiration of air, the former being the more usual 
method. Mahillon states that performers on the cheng in China 
are rare, as the method of playing by inspiration induces in- 
flammation of the throat - Amiot, who gives a description of the 
instrument with illustrations showing the construction, states 
that in the great Chinese encyclopaedia Eulh-ya, articles Fm and 
Ho, the Yu of ancient China was the large cheng with nineteen 
free reeds (twenty-four pipes), and the Ho the small cheng with 
thirteen reeds or seventeen pipes described in this article. The 
compass of the latter is given by him as the middle octave with 
chromatic intervals, the thirteenth note giving the octave of the 
first. Mahillon gives the compass of a modern cheng as follows : 



E. F. F. Chladni,^ who examined a cheng sent from China to Herr 
Muller, organust of the church of St Nicholas, Leipzig, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, gives an excellent description of 
the instrument, reproducing in illustration a plate from Giulio 
Ferrario’s work on costume.** Muller’s cheng had the same 
compass as Mahillon’s. Chladni’s article was motived by the 
publication of an account of the exhibition of G. J. Greni6’s 
Orgue expressif, invented about 1810, in the Conseiv'^atoire of 

^ M^motre sur la mustque des Chtnots (Pans, 1779 )» PP* 7 ^ 
pi VI , or Mtmoire sur les Chtnots, tome vi. pi. vi. 

® Catalogue desenpHf, vol. 11. (Ghent, 1896), p. 9^ » 'ol 1. 
(1880), pp. 29, 44. 154. 

5 “ Weitere Nachrichteii von dem . . . chinesischen Blasmslru- 
mejite Tscheng oder Tschiang,” in Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung 
(Leipzie, 1821), Bd xxiii No 22, pp. 369, 374etseq , and illustration, 
appendix n 

* II Costume anttcho e moderno (Milan, r8i6), pL 66. vol. i. 
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Paris.^ Greni6*» invention, perfected by Alexandre and Debain 
about 1840, produced the harmonium. Kratzenstein (see under 
Harmonium) of St Petersburg was the first to apply the free 
reed to the organ in the second half of the 18th century* In- 
ventions of similar instruments, which after a short life were 
relegated to oblivion, followed at the beginning of the 19th 
century. An interesting reproduction of a Persian cheng dating 
from the loth or nth century is to be seen on a Persian vase 
described and illustrated together witli a shawm in the Gaaeiie 
archhlo^tque (tome x , 1886). (K. S.) 

CHgN-HAl [Chikhai], a district town of Cluna. in tlie province 
of (dieh-kiang, at the mouth of the Yung-kiang, 12 m. N E. 
of Nmgpo, in 29® 58' N., 121'^ 45' E. It lies at the loot of a hill on 
a tongue of land, and is partly protected from the sea on the N. 
by a dike about 3 m. long, composed entirely of large blocks of 
hewn granite. The walls are 20 ft. high and 3 m. in arcumfer- 
ence. The defences were formerly of considerable strength, and 
included a well-built but now dismantled citadel on a precipitous 
cliff, 250 ft. high, at the extremity of the tongue of land on which 
the town is built. In the neighbourhood an engagement took 
place between the English and Chinese in 1841. 

CHENIER, ANDRfi DE (1762-“! 794), French poet, was bom at 
Constantinople on the 30th of October 1762, His father, Louis 
C'h^nicr, a native of Languedoc, after twenty years of successful 
commerce in the Levant as a cloth-merchant, was appointed to a 
position equivalent to that of French consul at Constantinople. 
His mother, Elisabeth Santi-Lomaca, whose sister was grand- 
mother of A. Thiers, was a Greek. When the poet was three 
years old his father returned to France, and subsequently from 
1768 to 1775 served as consul-general of France in Morocco. The 
family, of which Andr^ was the third son, and Marie- Joseph (see 
below) the fourth, remained in Frame ; and after a few years, 
during which Andre ran wild with “ la tante de Carcasonne,” he 
distinguished himself as a verse-translator from the classics at 
the Colli^gc de Navarre (the school in former days of Gerson and 
Bossuet) m Pans. In 1783 he obtained a cadetship in a French 
regiment at Strassburg. But the glamCur of the military life 
was Jis soon exhausted by Chenier as it was by Coleridge. He 
returned to Pans before the end of the year, was well received by 
his family, and mixed in the cultivated circle whic'h frequented 
the salon of his mother, among them Lcbrun-Pindar^, Lavoisier, 
Lesueur, Dorat, Parmy, and a little later the painter David. He 
was already a poet by predilection, an idyllist and steeped in the 
classical archaism of the time, when, in 1784, his taste for the 
antujue was confirmed by a visit to Rome made in the company 
of two schoolfellows, the brothers Trudaine. From Naples, after 
visiting Pompeii, he returned to Paris, his mind fermenting with 
poetical imiiges and projects, few of which he was destined to 
realize. P'or nearly three years, however, he was enabled to 
study and to experiment in verse without any active pressure or 
intenuption from his family— three precious years in which the 
first phase of his art as a writer of idylls and biirolics, imitated to 
a large extent from Theocritus, Bion and the Greek anthologists, 
WHS elaborated. Among the poems written or at least sketched 
during this period were UOanstys^ I' Aven^Je^ La Jeune Mdlade, 
Bacchus y Euphro^ine and La Jeune Tarcniiney the last a synthesis 
of his purest manner, mosaic though it is of reminiseeiiees of at 
least a dozen classical poets. As in glyptic so in poetic art, the 
Hellenism of the time was decadent and Alexandrine rathei than 
Attic of the best period. But Chenier is always far more than an 
imitator. La Jeune Tarenttne is a work of personal emotion and 
inspiration The colouring is that of classic mythology, but the 
spiritual element is as individual as that of any classical poem by 
Milton, Gray, Keats or Tennyson. Apart from his idylls and his 
elegies, Chenier also experimented from early youth in didactic 
and philosophic verse, and when he commenced his Hertnis in 
1783 his ambition was to condense the Encydopidte of Diderot 
into a poem somewhat after the manner of Lucretius. This poem 
was to treat of man's position in thf Universe, first in an isolated 
state, and then in soaety. It remains fragmentary, and though 

^ Soc’ AUg mus Zt. (Leipzig, 1821), Bd. xxiu. Nos 9 and to, pp. 
133 and 149 et seq. A 


some of the fragments arc fine, its attempt at scientific expositioin 
approximates too closely to the manner of Erasmus Darwin to 
suit a modern ear. Another fragment called V Invention sums 
Chenier's Ars Paeitca in the verse “ Sur des pensers nouveaux, 
faisons des vers antiques.” Sumine represents the torso of a 
Biblical jxiem on a very large scale, in six cantos. 

In the meantime, Andr6 had published nothing, and some of 
these last pieces were in fact not yet written, when in November 
1 787 an opportunity of a fresh career presented itself. The new 
ambassador at the court of St James’s, M. de la Luzerne, was 
connected in some way with the Chinnier family, and he offered to 
take Andr 6 with him as his secretary. The offer was too good to 
be refused, but the poet hated himself on the banks of the fiere 
TamisCj and wrote in bitter ridicule of 

“ Ces Anglais 

Nation toute ^ vendre d qiu pent la payei. 

De contr^ cn contree allant an monde ontier, 

Offrir sa joic ignoble ct son taste grossier " 

He seems to loave been interested in the poetic diction of Milton 
and Thomson, and a few of his verses are remotely inspired by 
Shakespeare and Gray. To say, however, that he studied 
English literature would be an exaggeration. The events of 1789 
and the startling success of his younger brother, Marie-Joseph, 
as political playwright and pamphleteer, concentrated all his 
thoughts upon France. In April 1790 he could stand London no 
longer, and once more joined his parents at Paris in the rue 
de Clcry. 

The France that he plunged into with such impetuosity was 
upon the verge ol anarchy. A strong constitutionalist, Chenier 
took the view that the Revolution was already complete and that 
all that remained to be done was the inauguration of the reign of 
law. Moderate as were his views and disinterested as were his 
motives, his tactics were passionately and dangerously aggressive. 
From an idyllist and elegist we find him suddenly transformed 
into an unsparing master of poetical satire. Ilis prose Avis au 
peuple franfais (August 24, 1790) was followed by the rhetorical 
Jeu de paumCy a somewhat declamatory moral ode addressed 
Ix)iiis David, peintre.” In the meantime he orated at the 
Feuillants Club, and contributed frecjuently to the Journal de 
Pans from November 1791 to July 1792, when he wrote his 
scorching lamhe^y to Collot d'Herbois, Sur les Suisses tevolies du 
repmeni de Chaieauvieux. The 1 oth of August uprooted his party , 
his paper and his friends, and the management of relatives who 
kept liim out of the way in Normandy alone saved him from the 
massacre of Scptqmbci . In the month following these events his 
democratic brother, Marie-Joseph, had entered the Convention 
Andre’s sombre rage against the course of events found vent in 
the line on the Maenads who mutilated the king's vSwiss Guard, 
and in the Ode a Charlotte Corday congratulating France that 
“ Un sc^l^rat de moins rampe dans cette fangc.” At the express 
request of Malesherbes he furnished some arguments to the 
materials collected for the defence of the king. After the execu- 
tion he sought a secluded retreat on the Plateau de Salory at 
Versailles and took exercise after nightfall. There ho wrote the 
poems inspired by Fanny (Mme Laurent Lecoulteiix), including 
the exquisite Ode d Versailles, one of his freshest, noblest and 
most varied |x:)ems. 

His solitary life at Versailles lasted nearly a year. On the 7th 
of March 1794 he was taken at the house of Mme Piscatory at 
Passy. Two obscure agents of the committee of public safety 
were in search of a marquise who had fiown, but an unknown 
stranger was fouixd in the houije and arrested on suspicion. 
This was Andr6, who had come on a visit of sympathy. He was 
taken to the Luxembourg and afterwards to Saint-Lazare, 
During the 140 days of his imprisonment there he wrote the 
marvellous lambes (in alternate lines of 12 and 8 syllables), which 
hiss and stab Hke poisoned bullets, and which were transmitted to 
his family by a venal gaoler. There he wrote the best^known of 
ail liis verses, the pathetic Jeune captive, a poem at once of 
enchantment and of despair. Suffocating in an atmosphere of 
cruelty and baseness, Chenier's agony found expression almost to 
the last in these murderous lambes which he launched against the 
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Convention. Ten days before the end, the painter J. B. Suv6e 
executed the well-known portrait. He might have been over* 
looked but for the welbrnesont, indignant offidofusnesa of his 
father. Mane- Joseph had don© his best to prevent this, but he 
could do nothing more. Robespierre, who was himself on the 
brink of the volcano, remembered the venomous sallies m the 
Journal de Pans. At sundown on the 25th of July 1794, the very 
day of his condemnation on a bogus charge of conspiracy, Andr6 
Chdikr was guillotined. The record of his last moments by La 
Touche is rather melodramatic and is certainly not above 
suspicion. 

Incomplete ats was his career — he was not quite thirty-two — 
his hfe was cut short in a crescendo of all its nobler elements. 
Exquisite as was already his susceptibility to beauty and his 
mastership of the rarest poetic material, we cannot doubt that 
Chenier was preparing tor still higher flights of lync passion and 
poetic intensity. Nothing that he had yet done could be said 
to compare in promise of assured greatness with the lambes, the 
Odes and the Jeun$ C apiwe. At the moment he left practically 
nothing to tell the world of hk transcendent gemus, and liis 
reputation has had to be retrieved from oblivion page by page, 
and almost poem by poem. During his lifetime only his jeu 
de pmme (1791) and Hymne sur les Smss£s (1792) had been 
given to the world. The Jeune Captive appeared in the Decade 
philosophtquey Jan. 9, 1795 ; La Jeune Tare^Uine m the Mercme 
of March 22, 180 1. Chateaubriand quoted three or four passages 
in his Ghue du chrisiiamsme. Fayette and Lefcuvre-Deumier 
also gave a few fragments ; but it was not until 1819 that a 
first imperfect attempt was made by H. de la Touche to collect 
the poems in a substantive volume. Since the appearance of the 
editto prmceps of Qknier’s poems m La Touche’s volume, many 
additional poems and fragments have been discovered, and an 
edition of the complete works of the poet, collated with the MSS. 
l>equeathed to the Bibhoth^(Iue Nationalc by Mme Elisa de 
Ch^er m 1892, has been edited by Paul Dimoff and published 
by Delagi'ave. During the same period the cntical estimates 
of the poet have fluctuated in a truly extraordinary manner. 
Saintc-Beuve in lus Tableau of 1828 sang the praises of Chenier 
as an heroic forerunner of the Romantic movement and a 
precursor of Victor Hugo. Chdnier, he said, had “ mspiretl and 
determined Romanticism, This suggestion of modenuty in 
Chenier was echoed by a chorus of antics who worked the idea 
to death , in the meantime, the standard edition ot Chenier’s 
works was being prepared by M. Becq de Fouqukres and was 
issued in 1862, but rearranged and greatly improved by the 
editor in 1872. The same patient investigator gave his New 
Documents on Andre Chenier to the world in 1875. 

In the second volume of La Vie litter aire Anatole France 
contests the theory of Samte-Beuve. Far from being an initiator, 
he maintains that Ch^icr’s poetry is the last expression of an 
expiring form of art. His matter and lus form belong of right 
to the classic spint of the 18th ( entury. He is a contemporary, 
not of Hugo and Leconte de Lisle, but of Suard and Morcllot. 
M. Faguet sums up on the side of M. France in his volume on the 
i8th century (1890). Qicmer’s real disciples, according to the 
latest view, are Leconte de Lisle and M. de Heredia, masat^tes 
who have at heart the cult of antique and pagan l 3 eauty, of 

pure art ” and of “ objective poetry.” Heredia himSelf 
reverted to the judgment of Sainte-Beuve to the effect that 
Chenier was the first to make modem verses, and he adds, 
“ I do not know in the French language a more exquisite fragment 
than the three hundred verses of the BmohquesJ^ Chinier’s 
influence has lieen specially remarkable in Russia, where Pushkin 
imitated him, Rogbff translated La JewHe Captive^ La Jeune 
Tarendm and other famous pieces, while the critic Vesselovsky 
pronounces 11 a r6tabh Ic lyrisme pur dans la pocsie fran^aise.” 
The general French verdict an his work is m the mam well 
sunimed by Morillot, when he siyd that, judged liy the usual 
tests of the Romantic movemmt ot the 'twenties (love for strange 
literatures of the North, medievalism, novelties and experiments), 
Chenier would inevitably have been excluded from the cenacle of 
1827. On the other hand, he exhibits a decided tendency to 
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thii world-ennui and melancnoiy wnich was one of the earlier 
symptoms of the movement, and he has experimented in French 
verse in a manner which would have kd to his excommunication 
by the typical perfoTmers of the i8th century. What is univer- 
sally admitted is that ('h6nier was a very great artist, who like 
Ronsard opened up sources of poetry in France which had long 
seemed dried up. In England it is easier to feel his attraction 
than that of some far greater reputations in French poetry, for, 
rhetorical though he nearly always is, he yet reveals something 
of that quality which to the Northern mind has always been of 
the very essence of poetry, that quality winch made Sainte- 
Beuv© say of him that he was the first great poet “ personnel 
et reveur ” in France since La Fontaine His diction is still very 
artificial, the poetic diction of Dekllc transformed m the direction 
of Hugo, but not very mucli. On the other hand, his descriptive 
power in treating of nature shows far more art than the Irianin 
school ever attained. His love of the woodland and lus political 
fervour often remind us of Shelley, and his delicate perception of 
Hellenir beauty, and the perfume of Greek legend, give us 
almost a foretaste of Keats. For these reasoas, among others, 
Chenier, whose art is destined to so many vicissitudes of criticism 
in his own country, seems assured among English readers of a 
place among the Dii Majores of French poetry. 

The Chenier hteiature of late years has becoine enormous His 
late has been commemorated in numeioub plays, pictures aud poems, 
notably in the fme epilogue of Sully Prudhomme, the i^tdlo of de 
Vigny, the delicate statue by Puech in the Luxembourg, and the 
well-known j>ortrait in the ccntie of the “ Last Days of the Teiror ’* 
The best editions are still those of Becq de Fouqukn^s (Pans, 1862 
1872 and 1881), tliough thette are now supplemented by those ot 
L IVloland (2 vols . 1880) and R. Guillard (2 vols., 1899) (T Se ) 

CHfiNIER, MARIE-JOSEPH BLAISE DE (1764 -1811), Frencli 
poet, dramatist and politician, younger brother of Andr^ de 
Chenier, was born at Constantinople on the nth of February 
1764.' He was brought up at Carcassonne, and educ'ated in 
Parm at the Collie de Navarre. Entering the army at seventeen, 
he left it two years afterwards , and at nineteen lie produced 
AzhrurCy a two-act drama (acted m 1786}, and Edgar, ou le page 
suppose, a comedy (acted in 1785), which w^ere failures, liis 
Charles IX was kept back lor nearly two yeais by the censor. 
Ch^mer attacked tlie censoiship m Uiree pamphlets, and the 
commotion aroused by the controversy raised keen interest in 
the piece. When it was at last produced on the 4th of November 
1789, It achieved an immense success, due in part to its political 
suggestion, and m part to Talma’s magnificent impersonation of 
Charles IX. Camille Desmoulins said that the piece had done 
more for the Revolution tluin the days of October, and a con- 
temporary memoir- writer, the marquis de Ferriere, says that 
the audience came away ivrc de vengeance et tourmente d une 
soil de sang.” The performance was the occasion of a spht among 
the actors of the Comcdie Fran9aise, and the new theatre in the 
Palais Royal, established by the dissidents^ was inaugurated 
with Henn Vlll (1791), generally rccognued as C'h^nier’s 
masterpiece ; Jean Calas^ ou VecoLe des juges followed in the 
same year. In 1792 he produced his Catus Gracchus, which was 
even more revolutionary in tone tlian its predecessors. It was 
nevertheless proscrilxjd in the next year at the instance of the 
MonUignard deputy Albitte, for an anti-anarchical hemistich 
{Des lots et non du sang /) ; Fern Ion (1793) was suspended after 
a few representations ; and in 1794 his Ttmoleon, set to Etienne 
Maul’s music, was also proscribed, This piece was played 
after the fall of the Terror, but the fratricide of Timolcon became 
the text tor insinuations to the effect that by his silence Joseph 
de Chenier had connived at the judicial murder of Andre, whom 
Joseph’s enemies alluded to as AbeL There is absolutely nothing 
to support the calumny, which has often been repeated since. 
In fact, after some fruitless attempts to save his brother, variously 
related by his biographers, Joseph Ix^came aware that Andre’s 
only chance of safety lay in being forgotten by the authorities, 
and that ill-advised intervention would only hasten the end. 
Joseph CWnier fiad been a member of the Convention and of 

* This is the date given by G de Chfnier in his La ViHtS sur la 
famlh de Chanter (1844) 
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the Council of Five Hundred, and had voted for the death of 
Louis XVL ; he had a seat in the tribunate ; he belonged to 
the committees of public instruction, of general security, and of 
public safety. He was, nevertheless, suspected of moderate 
sentiments, and before the end of the Terror liad become a 
marked man. His purely political career ended in 1802, when 
he was eliminated with others from the tribunate for his opposi- 
tion to Napoleon In 1801 he was one of the educational jury 
for the Seine ; from 1803 to 1806 he was inspector-general of 
public instruction. He had allowed himself to be reconciled 
with Napoleon’s government, and Cyrus ^ represented in 1804, 
was written in his honour, but he was temporarily disgraced 
in 1806 for his ipUre d Voltaire, In 1806 and 1807 he delivered 
a course of lectures at the Ath^n^e on the language and literature 
of France from the earliest years ; and in 1808, at the emperor’s 
request, he prepared his Tableau htsiortque de Vital et du progres 
de la htterature frangatse deputs lySg jusqiVd rSoS, a book con- 
taining some good criticism, though marred by the violent 
prejudices of its author. He died on the loth of January 1811. 
The list of his works includes hymns and national songs — among 
others, the famous Chant du depart ; odes, Sur la mort de 
Mtraheau, Sur Voligarchie de Robespierre, kc , ; tragedies which 
never reached the stage, Brutus et Cassius, Phthppe deux, 
Tibere ; translations from Sophocles and Lessing, from Gray 
and Horace, from Tacitus and Aristotle ; with elegies, dithyr- 
ambics and Ossianic rhapsodies. As a satirist he possessed 
great merit, though he sins from an excess of severity, and is 
sometimes malignant and unjust. He is the chief tragic poet 
of the revolutionary period, and as Camille Desmoulins expressed 
It, he decorated Melpomene with the tricolour cockade. 

See the CEuvres computes de Joseph Chenier (8 vols , Pans, 1823- 
1826), containing notices of the poet by Arnault and Daiinou ; 
Charles Labitte, Etudes IttUraires (1846), Henn Welschmger, Le 
TlUdtre fholuiionnaxre, rySg rygg (1881) , and A. Liehy, J^tude sur 
le thddtre de Mane- Joseph Chtmer (1002) 

CHENILLE (from the Fr. chenille, a hairy caterpillar), a 
twisted velvet cord, woven so that the short outer threads 
stand out at right angles to the central cord, thus giving a 
resemblance to a caterpillar. Chenille is used as a trimming 
for dress and furniture. 

CHENONCE AUX, a village of central France, in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, on the right bank of the Cher, 20 m. E. by S. 
of Tours on the Orleans railway. Pop. (1906) 216. Chenonceaux 
owes its interest to its chateau (see Architecture : Renaissance 
Architecture in France), a building in the Renaissance style 
on the river Cher, to the left bank of which it is united by’' a 
twO'Storeved gallery built upon five arches, and to the right by 
a drawbridge flanked by an isolated tower, part of an earlier 
building of the 15th century. Founded in 1515 by Thomas 
Bohier (d. 1523), financial minister in Normandy, the chateau 
was confiscated by Francis T. in 1535. Henry II. presented 
it to his mistress Diane de Poitiers, who on his death was forced 
to exchange it for Chaumont-sur-Loire by Catherine de’ Medici. 
The latter built the gallery which leads to the left bank of the 
Cher. Chenonceaux passed successively into the hands of 
Louise de Vaud^mont, wife of Henry III., the house of Vendome, 
and the family of Bourbon-Cond^. In the i8th century it came 
into the possession of the farmer-general Claude Dupin (1684- 
1769), who entertained the most distinguished people in France 
within its walls. In 1864 it was sold to the chemist Th6ophile 
P^louze, whose wife executed extensive restorations. It sub- 
sequently became the property of the Credit Foncier, and again 
passed into private occupancy. 

GHENOPODIUM, or Goose-foot, a genus of erect or prostrate 
herbs (natural order Chenopodiaceae), usually growing on the 
seashore or on waste or cultivated ground. The green angular 
stem is often striped with white or red, and, like the leaves, 
often more or less covered with mealy hairs. The leaves are 
entire, lobed or toothed, often more or less deltoid or triangular 
in shape. The minute flowers are bisexual, and borne in dense 
axillary' or terminal clusters or spikes. The fruit is a membranous 
one-seeded utricle often enclosed by the persistent calyx. Ten 
species occur in Britain, one of which, C. Bonus-Henricus, Good 


King Henry, is cultivated as a pot-herb, in lieu of asparagus, 
under the name mercury, and all-good. 

CHEOPS, in Herodotus, the name of the king who built the 
Great Pyramid in Egypt. Following on a period of good rule 
and prosperity under Rhampsinitus, Cheops closed the temples, 
abolished the sacrifices and made all the Egyptians labour for 
his monument, working in relays of 100,000 men every three 
months (see Pyramid). Proceeding from bad to worse, he 
sacrificed the honour of his daughter in order to obtain the money 
to complete his pyramid ; and the princess built herself besides 
a small pyramid of the stones given to her by her lovers. Cheops 
reigned 50 years and was succeeded by his brother, Chephren, 
who reigned 56 years and built the second pyramid. During 
these two reigns the Egyptians suffered every kind of misery 
and the temples remained closed. Herodotus continues that 
in his own day the Egyptians were unwilling to name these 
oppressors and preferred to call the pyramids after a shepherd 
named Philition, who pastured his flocks in their neighbour- 
hood. At length Mycerinus, son of Cheops and successor of 
Chephren, reopened the temples and, although he built the Third 
Pyramid, allowed the oppressed people to return to their proper 
occupations. 

Cheops, Chephren and Mycerinus are historical personages 
of the fourth Egyptian dynasty, m correct order, and they built 
the three pyramids attributed to them here. But they are 
wholly misplaced by Herodotus. Rhampsinitus, the predecessor 
of Cheops, appears to represent Rameses III. of the twentieth 
dynasty, and Mycerinus in Herodotus is but a few generations 
before Psammetichus, the founder of the twenty-sixth dynasty. 
Manetho correctly places the great Pyramid kings in Dynasty IV. 
In Egyptian the name of Cheops (Chemmis or Chembis in Diodorus 
Siculus, Suphis in Manetho) is spelt Hwfw (Khufu), but the 
pronunciation, in late times perhaps Khoouf, is uncertain. 
The Greeks and Romans generally accepted the view that Hero- 
dotus supplies of his character, and moralized on the uselessness 
of his stupendous work ; but there is nothing else to prove that 
the Egyptians themselves execrated his memory. Modern 
writers rather dwell on the perfect organization demanded by his 
scheme, the training of a nation to combined labour, the level 
attained here by art and in the fitting of masonry, and finally 
the fact that the Great Pyramid was the oldest of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world and now alone of them survives. 
It seems that representations of deities, and indeed any represen- 
tations at all, were rare upon the polished walls of the great 
monuments of the fourth dynasty, and Petrie thinks that he 
can trace a violent religious revolution with confiscation of 
endowments at this time in the temple remains at Abydos ; 
but none the less the wants of the deities were then attended to 
by priests selected from the royal family and the highest in the 
land. Khufu’s work in the temple of Bubastis is proved by a 
surviving fragment, and he is figured slaying his enemy at Sinai 
before the god Thoth. In late times the priests of Denderah 
claimed Khufu as a benefactor ; he was reputed to have built 
temples to the gods near the Great Pyramids and Sphinx (where 
also a pyramid of his daughter Hentsen is spoken of), and there 
are incidental notices of him in the medical and religious 
literature. The funerary cult of Khufu and Khafre was practised 
under the twenty-sixth dynasty, when so much that had fallen 
into disuse and been forgotten was revived. Khufu is a leading 
figure in an ancient Egyptian story (Papyrus Westcar), but it 
is unfortunately incomplete. He was the founder of the fourth 
dynasty, and was probably born in Middle Egypt near Beni 
Hasan, in a town afterwards known as “ Khufu’s Nurse,” but 
was connected with the JVIemphite third dynasty. Two tablets 
at the mines of Wadi Maghara in the peninsula of Sinai, a 
granite block from Bubastis, and a beautiful ivory statuette 
found by Petrie in the temple at Abydos, are almost all that can 
be definitely assigned to Khufu outside the pyramid at Giza 
and its ruined accompaniments. His date, according to Petrie, 
is 3969-3908 B.C., but in the shorter chronology of Meyer, 
Breasted and others he reigned (23 years) about a thousand years 
later, c, 2900 b.c. 
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See Herodotus u. 124 ; Diodorus Siculus i. 64 ; Sethe in Fauly- 
Wissowa’s RealenLyclopddte, s.v. ; W, M. F. Petrie, History of Egypt, 
vol. 1., and Abydos, part 11 p 48 , J. H, Breasted, History. 

{P. Ll G.) 

CHEPSTOW) a market town and nver-port in the southern 
parliamentary division of Monmouthshire, England, on the Wye, 
2 m. above its junction with the Severn, and on the Great Western 
railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 3067. It occupies the 
slope of a hill on the western (left) bank of the river, and is 
environed by beautiful scenery. The church of St Mary, origin- 
ally the conventual chapel of a Benedictine priory of Norman 
foundation, has remains of that period in the west front and 
the nave, but a rebuilding of the chancel and transepts was 
effected in the beginning of the 19th century. The church 
contains many interesting monuments. The castle, still a mag- 
nificent pile, was founded in the nth century by William 
Fitz-Osbem, earl of Hereford, but was almost wholly rebuilt 
in the 13th. There are, however, parts of the original building in 
the keep. The castle occupies a splendid site on the summit of 
a cliff above the Wye, and covers about 3 acres. The river is 
crossed by a fine iron bridge of five arches, erected in t8t6, and 
by a tubular railway bridge designed by Sir Isambard Brunei 
There is a free passage on the Wye for large vessels as far as the 
bridge. From the narrowness and depth of the channel the tide 
rises suddenly and to a great height, forming a dangerous bore. 
The exports are timber, bark, iron, coal, cider and millstones. 
Some shipbuilding is carried on. 

As the key to the passage of the Wye, Chepstow (Estrighorel, 
Singuil) was the site successively of British, Roman and Saxon 
fortifications. Domesday Book records that the Norman castle 
was built by William Fitz-Osbern to defend the Roman road 
into South Wales On the confiscation of his son’s estates, 
the castle was granted to the earls of Pembroke, and after its 
reversion to the crown in 1306, Edward IT. in 1310 granted it 
to his half-brother Thomas dc Brotherton. On the latter’s 
death it passed, through his daughter Margaret, Lady Segrave, 
to the dukes of Norfolk, from whom, after again reverting to the 
crown, it passed to the earls of Worcester. It was confiscated 
by parliament and settled on Oliver Cromwell, but was restored 
to the earls in 1660 The borough must have grown up between 
13T0, when the castle and vill were granted to Thomas de 
Brotherton, and 1432, when John duke of Norfolk died seised 
of the castle, manor and borough of Struguil. In 1524 Charles, 
first earl of Worcester and then lord of the Marches, granted a 
new charter of incorporation to the bailiffs and burgesses of the 
town, which had fallen into decay. This was sustained until 
the reign of Charles 11 ., when, some dispute arising between the 
earl of Bridgwater and the burgesses, no bailiff was appointed 
and the charter lapsed. Chepstow was afterwards governed by 
a board of twelve members. A port since early times, when the 
lord took dues of ships going up to the forest of Dean, Chepstow 
had no ancient market and no manufactures but that of glass, 
which was carried on for a short time within the ruins of the 
castle. 

CHEQUE) or Check, in commercial law, a bill of exchange 
drawn on a banker and signed by the drawer, requiring the 
banker to pay on demand a certain sum in money to or to the 
order of a specified person or to bearer. In this, its most modern 
sense, the cheque is the outcome of the growth of the banking 
system of the 19th century. For details see Banks and Bank- 
ing : Law, and Bill of Exchange. The word check, ^ of which 
“ cheque ” is a variant now general in English usage, signified 
merely the counterfoil or indent of an exchequer bill, or any 
draft form of payment, on which was registered the particulars 
of the principal part, as a check to alteration or forgery. The 

^ The original meaning of “ check ” is a move in the game of chess 
which directly attacks the king , the word comes through the Old 
Fr esekee, eschac, from the Med Lat form scacctis of the Persian 
shdh, king, i,e. the king m the game of chess ; cf. the origin of 
“ mate irom the Arabic shah^mat, the king is dead. The word was 
early used m a transferred sense of a stoppage or rebuff, and so is 
applied to anything which stops or hinders a matter in progress, or 
which controls or restrains anything, hence a token, ticket or 
counterfoil which serves as a means of identification, &c. 
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check or counterfoil parts remained m the hands of the banker, 
the portion given to the customer being termed a “ drawn note ” 
or “ draft ” From the beginning of the 19th century the word 
cheque ” gradually became synonymous with “ draft ’’ as 
meaning a written order on a banker by a person having money 
m the banker’s hands, to pay some amount to bearer or to a 
person named. Ultimately, it entirely superseded the word 
“ draft,” and has now a statutory definition (Bills of Exchange 
Act 1882, s. 73) — ‘‘ a bill of excliange drawn on a banker payable 
on demand.” The word ” draft ” has come to have a wider 
meaning, that of a bill drawn by one person on another for a sum 
of money, or an order (whether on a banker or other) to pay 
money. The employment of cheques as a method of payment 
offering greater convenience than coin is almost universal in 
Great Britain and the United States. Of the transactions 
through the banks of the United Kingdom between 86 and 90 % 
are conducted by means of cheques, and an even higher propor- 
tion in the United States. On the continent of Europe the use 
of cheques, formerly rare, is becoming more general, particularly 
m France, and to some extent in Germany. 

CHER) a department of central France, embracing the eastern 
part of the ancient province of Berry, and parts of Bourbonnais, 
Nivernais and Orlcanais, bounded N. by the department of 
Loiret, W. by Loir-et-Cher and Indre, S. by Allier and ('reuse, 
and E. by Ni^vre. Pop. (1906) 343,484. Area 2810 sq m. 
The territory of the department is elevated in the south, where 
one point reaches 1654 ft. , and in the east. The centre is occupied 
by a wide calcareous table-land, to the north of which stretches 
the plain of Sologne. The principal rivers, besides the Cher and 
its tributanes, are the Grande Saiildre and the Petite Sauldre 
on the north, but the Loire and Allier, though not falling within 
the department, dram the eastern districts, and are available 
for navigation. The Cher itself becomes navigable when it 
receives the Arnon and Y^vre, and the communications of the 
department are greatly facilitated by the Canal du Berr)% which 
traverses it from east to west, the lateral canal of the Loire, 
which follows the left bank of that river, and the canal of the 
Sauldre. The climate is temperate, and the rainfall moderate. 
Except in the Sologne, the soil is generally fertile, but varies 
considerably in different localities. The most productive region 
is that on the east, which belongs to the valley of the Loire ; 
the central districts are tolerably fertile but marshy, being often 
flooded by the Cher ; while m the south and south-west there 
IS a considerable extent of dry and fertile land. Wheat and oats 
are largely cultivated, while hemp, vegetables and various 
fruits are also produced. The vine flourishes chiefly in the east 
of the arrondisscmcnt of Sancerre. The department contains 
a comparatively large extent of pasturage, which has given rise 
to a considerable trade in horses, cattle, sheep and wool for the 
northern markets. Nearly one-fifth of the whole area consists 
of forest. Mines of iron arc worked, and various sorts of stone 
are quarried. Brick, porcelain and glassworks employ large 
numbers of the inhabitants. There are also flour-mills, dis- 
tilleries, oil-works, saw-mills and tanneries. Bourges and Vierzon 
are metallurgical and engineering centres. Coal and wine are 
leading imports, while cereals, timber, wool, fruit and industrial 
products are exported. The department is served by the Orleans 
railway, and possesses in all more than 300 m. of navigable 
waterways. It is divided into three arrondissements (29 cantons, 
292 communes) cognominal with the towns of Bourges, Saint- 
Amand-Mont-Rond, and Sancerre, of which the first is the 
capital, the seat of an archbishop and of a court of appeal and 
headquarters of the VIII. army -corps. The department 
belongs to the academte (educational division) of Pans. Bourges, 
Saint- Amand-Mont-Rond, Vierzon and Sancerre {q.v.) are the 
principal towns. M6hun-sur-Y^vre (pop. 5227), a town with an 
active manufacture of porcelain, has a Romanesque church and 
a chffteau of the 14th century. Among the other interesting 
churches of the department, that at St Satur has a fine choir 
of the 14th and 1 5th centuries ; those of Dun-sur^Auron, 
Plaimpied, Aix d’Angillon and Jeanvrin are Romanesque m 
style, while Aubigny^Ville has a church of the 12th, 13th and 
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15th centuries and a chateau of later date, Drevant, built on 
the site of a Roman town, preserves rums of a large theatre and 
other remains. Among the megahthic monuments of Cher, 
the most notable is that at Villcncuve^sur-Chcr, known as the 
Pierre-de-ia-Roche, 

CHERAT, a hill cantonment and sanatorium in the Peshawar 
district of the North-West Frontier Province, India, 34 rm S.E. 
of Peshawar. Jt is situated at an elevation of 4500 ft., on the 
west of the Kiiattak range, which divides the Peshawar from the 
Kohat district. It was first used in 1861, and .since then has 
been employed during the hot weather a.s a health station for 
the British troops quartered m the hot and malarious vale of 
Peshawar. 

CHERBOURG, a naval station, fortified town and seaport 
of north-western France, capital of an arrondissement in the 
department of Manche, on the English (lliannei, 232 m. W N.W. 
of Paris on the Ouest-*foat railway. Pop. (1906) town, 35,710; 
commune, 43,827. Cherbourg is situated at the mouth of the 
Divette, on a small bay at the apex of the indentation formed 
by the northern .shore of the peninsula of Cotentm. Apart from 
a fine hospital and the church of La IVimte dating from the 
i*;th century, the town has no buildmgs of speinal interest. A 
rich collection of paintings is housed m the hotel de ville, A 
statue ot the painter J F. Millet, bom near Cherlxiurg, stands 
in the piihlu' garden, and there is an e(|uestrian statue of 
Napoleon 1 . in the square named alter him. Chcjrbouig is a 
fortified place of the fust class, headquarters of one of the five 
naval arnmclissements of France, and the scat of a sub-prefei t. 
It has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chaml>er 
of commerce, a lyct^^e and a naval school. I'he chief industries 
of the town proper are fi.shing, saw-milling, tanning, leather- 
dressing, ship-buildmg, iron and copper-founding, rope-making 
and the manufacture of agricultural implements. There are 
stone* quames in the environs, and the town has trade in farm 
produc e 

Clierbourg derives its chief importance from its naval and 
commercial harbours, which are distant from each other about 
half a mile. The former consists of three mam basins cut out 
of the rock, and has an area of 55 acn*s The minimum depth 
of water is 30 ft. ('onnected with the harbour are dry docks, 
the yards where the largest ships in the French navy are con- 
structed, magazines, rope walks, and the various workshops 
requisite for a naval arsenal of the first class. The works and 
town are carefully guarded on every side by redoubts and 
fortifications, and are commanded by batteries on the surround- 
ing hills. There is a large naval hospital close to the harbour. 
The commercial harbour at the mouth of the Divctte com- 
municates with the sea by a channel 650 yds. long. Jt consists 
of two parts, an outer and tidal harbour 17^ acres in extent, and 
an inner basin 15 acres in extent, with a depth on sill at ordinary 
spring tide of 25 ft. Outside these harbours is the triangular 
bay, which forms the roadstead of (Cherbourg. The bay is 
admirably sheltered by the land on every side but the north. On 
tliat side it IS sheltered by a huge breakwater, over 2 m. in length, 
with a width of 650 ft. at its base and 30 ft. at its summit, which 
IS protected by forts, and leaves passages for vessels to the east 
and west. These passages are guarded liy forts placed on islands 
intervening between the breakwater and the mainland, and 
them.selvee umted to the land by breakwaters. The surface 
within these barriers amounts to about 3700 acres. Cherbourg 
is a port of call for the American, North German Lloyd and other 
important lines of transatlantic steamers. The chief exports 
are .stone for road-raaking, butter, eggs and vegetables ; the 
chief imports arc coal, timber, superphosphates and wine from 
Algeria. Great Britain is the principal customer. 

Cherbourg is supposed by some investigators to occupy the 
site of the Roman station of Conallum, but nothing definite is 
known alxiut its origin. The name was long regarded as a 
corruption of Caesarts Burgus (Caesar’s Borough). William 
the (.onqueror, under whom it appears as Catusbut^ provided 
it with a hospital and a church ; and Henry IJ. of England on 
several occasions ch6se it as his residence. In 1295 it was 


pillaged by an English fleet from Yarmouth ; and in the 14th 
century it frequendy suffered during the wars against the 
English, Captured by the English in 1418 after a four months’ 
siege, it was reaivered by Charles VII. of France in 1450. An 
attempt was made under Louis XIV, to construct a military port ; 
but the fortifications were dismantled in 1688, and further 
damage was inflicted by the English in 1758, In i686 Vauban 
planned harbour-works which were begun under Louis XVI. 
and continued by Napoleon I. It was left, however, to Louis 
Philippe, and particularly to Napoleon III., to complete them, 
and tlieir successful realization was celebrated in 1858, in the 
presence of the queen of England, against whose dominions they 
had at one time l>een mainly directed. At the close of 1857, 
£SyOoopoOf of wluch the breakwater cost over £2,500,000, had 
been expended on the works ; in i88g a further sum of £680,000 
was voted by the Chamber of Deputies for the improvement of 
the port. 

CHERBULIEZ, CHARLES VICTOR (1829 1899), French 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, was born on the 19th of July 
1829, Geneva, where his father, Andr^ Cherbuliez (1795- 1874), 
was a classical professor at the university. He was descended 
from a family of Protestant refugees, and many years later 
Victor Cherbuhez resumed his French nationality, taking 
advantage of an act passed m the early days of the Revolution, 
Geneva was the scene of his early education ; tlience he pioceedcd 
to Pans, and afterwards to the universities of Bonn and Berlin. 
J Ic returned to lus native town and engaged in the proiession ol 
teac:hing. After his resumption of French citizenship he wa.s 
elected a member of the Academy (1881), and having received 
the Legion of Honour m 1870, he was promoted to be officer of 
the order in 1892. He died 011 the 1st of July 1899. Cherbuhez 
was a voluminous and successful writer of fiction. His first book, 
originally published in i860, reappeared in 1864 under the title 
of Un Cheval de Phidias : it is a romantic study of art in the 
golden age of Athens. He went on to produce a series of navels, 
of whu h the followmg are the best known :—Le Comte Koslta 
(1863), Le Prince Vitale (1864), Le Roman d'une homiete femme 
(1866), VAventure de Ladislas Bolski (1869), Mas Ravel (1875), 
Samuel Brohl el Cic (1877), Uldee de Jean Tcterol (1878), Noirs 
et louges (t88i), La Vocation du Comte Ghislam (1888), Viie 
Gageure (1890), Le Secret du precepieur (1893), Jacqutne Vanesse 
(1898), &c. Most of these novels first appealed m the Revue des 
deux mondesj to which Cherbuliez also contributed a number 
of political and learned articles, usually printed with the pseu- 
donym G. Valbert. Many of these have been published in 
(ollected form under the titles LAUemagve politique (1870), 
UEspagne politique (1874), Profits hrangers (1889), VArt et la 
nature (1892), &c. The volume itudes de Utter ature et fiart (1873) 
includes articles for the most part reprinted from Le Temps, 
The earlier novels of Cherbuliez have been said with truth to 
show marked traces of the influence of George Sand ; and in 
spite of modification, his method was tliat of an older school. 
He did not possess the sombre power or the intensely analytical 
skill of some of his later contemporaries, but his books are 
distinguished by a freshness and honesty, fortified by cosmo- 
politan knowledge and lightened by unobtrusive humour, which 
fully account for their wide popularity in many countries besides 
Iiis own. His genius was the reverse of dramatic, and attempts 
to present two of his stories on the stage have not succeeded. 
His essays have all the merits due to liberal observation and 
thoroughness of treatment , their style, like that of the novels, 
is admirably lucid an(J correct. (C.) 

CH£RCHEl(» a seaport of Algeria, in the arrondissement and 
department of Algiers, 55 m, W. of the capital. It is the centre 
of an agricultural and vine’-growing district, but is commercially 
of no great importance, the port, which consists of part only of 
the inner port of Roman days, being small and the entry difficult. 
The town is chiefly noteworthy for the extensive ruins of former 
dries on the same site. Of existing buildings the most remarkable 
is the great Mosque of the Hundred Columns, now used as a 
military hospital. The mosque contains 89 columns of diorite, 
surmounted by a variety of capitals brought from other buildings. 
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The populatioa of the town in 1906 was 4733 ; of the commune 
of which Cherchel is the centre n,o88. 

Qierchel was a city of the Carthaginians, who named it Jol. 
Juba IL (25 BX.) made it the capital of the Mauretanian king- 
dom under the name of Caesarea. Juba’s tomb, the so-called 
Tombeau de la Chr<^-tienne (see Algeria), is 7i m. E. of the town. 
Destroyed by the Vandals, Caesarea regained some of its im- 
portance under the Byzantines. Taken by the Arabs it was 
renamed by them CbercheL Khair-ed-Din Barbarossa captured 
the city in 1520 and annexed it to his Algerian pashalik. In 
the early years of the i8th century it was a commercial city 
of some importance, but was laid in ruins by a terrible earthquake 
in 1738. In 1840 the town was occupied by the French. The 
ruins suffered greatly from vandalism during the early period 
of French rule, many portable objects being removed to 
museums in Paris or Algiers, and most of the monuments 
destroyed for the sake of their stone. Thus the dressed stones 
of the ancient theatre served to build barracks , the material 
of the hippodrome went to build the church ; wlule the portico 
of the hippodrome, supported by granite and marble columns, 
and approached by a fine flight of steps, was destroyed by 
Cardinal Lavigeric in a search for the tomb of St Marciana, The 
fort built by Arou) Barbarossa, elder bi other of Khair-ed-Din, 
was completely destroyed by the French. There are many 
fragments of a white marble temple. The ancient cisterns still 
supply the town with water. The museum contains some of 
the finest statues discovered in Africa. They include colossal 
figures of Aesculapius and Bacchus, and the lower lialf of a 
seated Egyptian divinity in black basalt, beanng the cartouche 
of Tethmosis (Thothmes) I. This statue was found at Cherchel, 
and is held by some archaeologists to indicate an Egyptian 
settlement here about 1500 b c. 

See Africa. Roman, and the description of the museum by 
P. Gauckler in the Mushs ei collections arcMologiques de l’Alg4rte» 

CHERCHEN, a town of Fast Turkestan, situated at the 
northern foot of the Altyn-tagh, a range of the Kuen-lun, in 
85° 35' E., and on tlie Cherchen-darya, at an altitude of 4100 ft. 
It straggles mostly along the irrigation channels that go of! from 
the left side of the river, and in 1900 had a population of about 
2000. The ( herchen-darya, which rises in the Arka-tagh, a more 
southerly range of the Kuen-lun, in 87^’ E. and 36^ 20' N., flows 
north until it strikes the desert below Cherchen, after which it 
turns north-east and meanders through a wide bed (300-400 ft.), 
beset with dense reeds and flanked by older channels. It is 
probable that anciently it entered the disused channel of the 
Kttek-tanm, but at present it joins the existing Tarim in the 
lake of Kara-buran, a sort of lacustrine ante-room ” to the 
Kara-koshun (N. M. Przhevalsky s Lop-nor). At its entrance 
into the former lake tlie Cherchen-darya forms a broad delta. 
The river is frozen in its lower course for two to three months 
m the winter. From the foot of the mountains to the oasis of 
Cherchen it has a fall of nearly 4000 ft., whereas in the 300 m. 
or so from Cherchen to the Kara-buran the fall is 1400 ft. The 
total length is 500-600 m., and the drainage basin measures 
6000-7000 sq. m. 

See Sven llcdin, .benentifu Results of a Journey tn Central Asia, 
eBg<^j() 03 , vols. 1. and n. (1905-1906) ; also Takla-Makan 

GHfiREMlSSES, or Tcheremisses, a Finnish people living in 
isolated groups in the governments of Kazan, Viatka, Novgorod, 
Perm, Kostroma and Ufa, eastern Russia. Their name for 
themselves is Mori or Maii (people), possibly identifiable with the 
ancient Merians of Suzdalia. Their language belongs to the 
Finno-Ugrian family. Tliey number some 240,000. There are 
two distinct physical types j one of middle height, black-haired, 
brown skin and flat-faced; the other short, fair-haired, white 
skinned, with narrow eyes and straight short nosesw Those 
who live on the right bank of the Volga are sometimes known 
as Hill Cheremis, and are taJlcr and stronger than those who 
inhabit the swamps of the left Imnk. They are farmers and herd 
horses and cattle. Their rel^idn is a hotch-potch of Shamanism, 
Mabommedanifim and Christianity* Thej^ are usually mono- 
gamous. The chief ceremony of marriage 1 $ a forcible abduction 
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of the bride, The women, naturally ugly, are often disfigured 
by sore eyes caused by the smoky atmosplitere of the huts. They 
wear a head-dress, trimmed with glass jewels, forming a hood 
behind stiffened with metal. On their breasts they carry a 
breastplate formed of coins, small bells and copper disks. 

See Sniiirinov, Mordres et 7 ( heremtsses (Pans, 1895); j Aber- 
cromby# Pre^ and Pfoio-historu Pinn% (Loadoii. 1898) 

CHERIBOK, a residency of the island of Java, Dutch East 
Indies, bounded Sp and W. by the Pn-anger regencies, N.W. by 
Krawang, N. by the Java Sea, and E. by the residencies oi Tegal 
and Banyumaa. Pop, (1897) 1,577,521, including 867 Europeans, 
21,108 Chinese, and 201b Arabs and other Asiatic foreigners. The 
natives consist of Middle Javanese m the north and Siindanese 
in the south. Cheribon has been for many centuries the centre 
of Islamism in western Java, and is also the seat ol a ianatical 
Mahommedan sect controlled from Mfjcca. The native population 
is on the whole orderly and prosperous. The nortliein half of the 
residency is flat and marshy in places, especially m the north- 
western corner, while the southern half is mountainous In the 
middle stands the huge volcano C'herimai, clad witl\ virgin 
forest and coffee plantations, and surrounded at its foot by iice 
fields. South-south-west of Chcnmai on the Preangcr border is 
the Sawal volcano, at whose foot is the beautiful PenjaJu lake 
Sulphur and salt springs occur on the slopes of ChtTimai, and 
near Palimanan there is a cavernous hole called Guwagalang (or 
Payagahing), which exliales carbonic acid gas, and is considered 
holy by the natives and guarded by priests There is a similar 
hole in the Preanger. The principal products of cultivation are 
sugar, coffee, ncc and also tea and pulse {rachang), the planta- 
tions being for the most part owned by Europeans, Tlie chief 
towns are Cheribon, a seaport and capital of the residency, the 
seaport of Indramaya, Pahnmnan, Majalengka, Kumngan and 
Chiamis, Cheribon has a good open roadstead. Tlie town is 
very old and irregularly built, and the climate is unhealthy , 
nevertheless it has a lively export trade in sugar and coffee and 
IS a regular port of call. In 1908 the two descendatUs of the old 
sultans of Cheribon still resided there in their respective Kratovs 
or palaces, and each received an annual income of over ii^oo for 
the loss of Ins privileges. A country residence belonging to one 
of the sultans is situated close to Cheribon and is much visited 
on account of its fantastic architecture. Indramaya was a 
considerable trading place m tlie days of the early Portuguese 
and Dutch traders. Kumngan is famous for a breed of small 
but strong horses. 

CHERKASY (Polish Czer'kasy)^ a town of Russia, in the 
government of Kiev, 96 m. S.E, of Kiev, on the right bank of the 
Dnieper. Pop. (1883) 15,740, (1897) 26,619. The inhabitants 
(Little Russians) are mostly employed m agriculture and garden- 
ing ; but sugar and tobacco are manufactured and spirits distilled. 
Cherkasy was an important town of the Ukraine in the 15th 
century, and remained so, under Pohsh rule, until the revolt 
of the Cossack hetman Chmielnicki (1648). It was annexed by 
Russia in 1795. 

CHERNIGOV, a government of Little Russia, on the left bank 
of the Dnieper, bounded by the governments of Iflogilev and 
Smolensk pn the N., Orel and Kursk on the E., Poltava on the 
S., and Kiev and Minsk on tlie W, Area, 20,233 sq. m. Its 
surface is an undulating plain, 650 to 750 ft, liigh in the north 
and 370 to 600 ft. in the south, deeply grooved by ravines and 
the valleys of the riveis. In the north, beyond the J^esna river, 
about one-third of the area is under forest (rapidly disappearing), 
and marshes occur along the courses of the rivers ; whde to the 
south of the Desna the soil is dry and sometimes sandy, and 
gradually it assumes the characters of a steppe-land as one 
proceeds southward. The government is drained by the Dnieper, 
which forms its western Ixiundary for 180 m.,and by its tnbutaiy 
the Desna. The latter, whicli flows through Chernigov for 
nearly 350 m., is navigable, and timber is brought down its 
tributaries. The climate is much colder in the wooded tracts 
of the north tlian in the south ; the average yearly temperature 
at the city of Chernigov is 44*4° F. (January, 23® ; July 68*5®). 
The population reached 1,996,250 in 1883, 2,316,818 in 1897, 
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and 2,746,300 (estimate) in 1906. It is chiefly Little Russian 
(85*6%); but Great Russians (6-i %), mostly Raskolniks, 
nonconformists, and White Russians (5*6 %) inhabit the 
northern districts. There arc, besides, some (iermans, as well 
as (Greeks, at Nyezhin. AgncuJture is the principal occupation; 
in the north, however, many of the inhabitants are engaged in 
the timber trade, and in the production of tar, pitch, wooden 
wares, leather goods and so forth. Cattle-breeding is carried 
on in the central districts. Beet is extensively cultivated. The 
cultivation of tobacco is increasing. Hemp is widely grown in 
the north, and the milder climate of the south encourages 
gardening. Bee-keeping is extensively carried on by the Raskol- 
niks. Limestone, grindstones, china-clay and building -stone 
are quarried. Manufactures have begun to develop rapidly of 
late, the most important being sugar-works, distilleries, cloth- 
mills and glass-works. The government is divided into fifteen 
districts, their chief towns being Chernigov {q,tK)y Borzna (pop. 
12,458 in 1897), Glukhov (14,856), Gorodnya (4197), Konotop 
(23,083), Kozelets («;t6o), Krolevets (10,375), Mglin (7631), 
Novgorod-Syeversk (9185), Novozybkov (15,480), Nyezhin 
(32,481), Osier (5384), Sosnitsa (2507), Starodub (12,451) and 
Surazh (4004). 

CHERNIGOV, a town of Russia, capital of the above govern- 
ment, on the right bank of the Desna, nearly half a mile 
from the nver, 141 m. by rail N.E. of Kiev on a branch line. 
Pop. (18(17) 27,006. It is an archicpiscopal see and possesses a 
cathedral of the nth century. In 907 the city is mentioned 
in the treaty of Oleg as next in importance to Kiev, and in the 
Tith century it became the capital of the principality of Syeversk 
and an important commercial city. The Mongol invasion put 
an end to its prosperity in 1239. Lithuania annexed it in the 
14th century, hut it was soon seized by Poland, which held it until 
the 17th century In t686 it was definitely annexed to Russia. 

CHEROKEE (native “ ('ave people ’’), a tribe of North 

Ameri('an Indians of Iroquoian stock. Next to the Navaho they 
are the largest tribe in the United ^States and live mostly in 
Oklahoma (formerly Indian territory). Before their removal 
they possessed a large tract of country now distributed among 
the .states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee and the 
west of Florida. Their chief divisions were then settled around 
the head-waters of the Savannah and Tennessee rivers, and 
were distinguished as the Elati Tsalagi or Lower ('herokees, 
t.e, those in the plains, and Atali Tsalagi or Upper Cherokecs, 
i.e. those on the mountains They were further divided into 
seven exogamous clans F'ernando de Soto travelled through 
their country in 1540, and during the next three centuries they 
were important factors in the history of the south. They 
attached themselves to the English in the disputes and contests 
which arose between the European colonizers, formally recog- 
nized the English king in 1730, and in 1755 ceded a part of 
their territory and permitted the erection of English forts. 
Unfortunately this amity w^as interrupted not long after ; 
but peace was again restored in 1761. When the revolutionary 
war broke out they sided with the royalist party. This led 
to their subjugation by the new republic, and they had to 
surrender that part of their lands which lay to the south of the 
Savannah and east of the Chattahoochee. Peace was made in 
1781, and in 1785 they recognized the supremacy of the United 
States and were confirmed in their possessions. In 1820 they 
adopted a civilized form of government, and in 1827, as a 

Nation,” a formal constitution The gradual advance of white 
immigration soon led to disputes with the settlers, who desired 
their removal, and exodus after exodus took place ; a small part 
of the tril)e agreed (1835) to remove to another district, but 
the mam body remained. An appeal was made by them to 
the United States government ; but President Andrew Jackson 
refused to interfere. A force of 2000 men, under the command 
of General Winfield Scott, was sent in 1838, and the Cherokees 
were compelled to emigrate to their present position. After 
the settlement various disagreements between the eastern and 
Western Cherokees continued for some time, but in 1839 a union 
was effected. In the Civil War they all at first sided with the 


South ; but before long a strong party joined the North, and 
this led to a disastrous internecine struggle. On the close of the 
contest they were confirmed in the possession of their territory, 
but were forced to give a portion of their lands to their eman- 
cipated slaves. Their later history is mainly a story of hopeless 
struggle to maintain their tribal independence against the white 
man. In 1892 they sold their western territory known as the 
“ Cherokee outlet.” Until 1906, when tribal government 
virtually ceased, the “ nation ” had an elected chief, a senate and 
house of representatives Many of them have become Christians, 
schools have been established and there is a tribal press. Those 
in Oklahoma still number some 26,000, though most are of mixed 
blood. A group, known as the Eastern Band, some 1400 strong, 
are on a reservation in North Carolina. Their language consists 
of two dialects — a third, that of the “ Lower ” branch, having 
been lost. The syllabic alphabet invented in 1821 by George 
Guess (Sequoyah) is the character employed. 

See also Handbook of Amencan Indians (Washington, 1907), 
T. V. Parker, CAwAtfc Indians (N.Y., 1909); and Indians, North 
American. 

CHEROOT, or Sheroot (from the Tamil word “ shuruttu,” 
a roll), a cigar made from tobacco grown m southern India and 
the Philippine Islands. It was once esteemed very highly for 
Its delicate flavour. A cheroot differs from other cigars in having 
both ends cut square, instead of one being pointed, and one end 
considerably larger than the other. 

CHERRAPUNJl, a village in the Khasi hills district of Assam. 
It IS notable as having the heaviest known rainfall in the world. 
In 1861 it registered a total of 905 in., and its annual average 
is 458 in. This excessive rainfall is caused by the fact that 
Cherrapunji stands on the edge of the plateau overlooking the 
plains of Bengal, where it catches the full force of the monsoon 
as it rises from the sea. There is a good coal-seam in the vicinity 

CHERRY. As a cultivated fruit-tree the cherry is generally 
supposed to be of Asiatic origin, whence, according to Pliny, it 
was brought to Italy by Lucullus after his defeat of Mithradates, 
king of Pontus, 68 b c. As with most plants which have been 
long and extensively cultivated, it is a matter of difficulty, if not 
an impossibility, to identify the parent stock of the numerous 
cultivated varieties of cherry , but they are generally referred 
to two species : Prunus Cerasus, the wild or dwarf cherry, the 
origin of the morello, duke and Kentish cherries, and P. Avium, 
the ^ean, the origin of the geans, hearts and bigarreaus. Both 
species grow wild through Europe and western Asia to the 
Himalayas, hut the dwarf cherry has the more restricted range 
of the two in Britain, as it does not occur in Scotland and is rare 
in Ireland. The cherries form a section Cerasus of the genus 
Prunus ; and they have sometimes been separated as a distinct 
genus from the plums proper ; both have a stone-fruit or drupe, 
but the drupe of the cherry differs from that of the plum in not 
having a waxy bloom ; further, the leaves of the plum are rolled 
{convolute) in the bud, while those of the cherry are folded (con- 
duplicate). 

The cherries are trees of moderate size and shrubs, having 
smooth, serrate leaves and white flowers. They are natives 
of the temperate regions of both hemispheres ; and the cultivated 
varieties ripen their fruit in Norway as far as 63^^ N. The geans 
are generally distinguished from the common cherry by the 
greater size of the trees, and the deeper colour and comparative 
insipidity of the flesh in the ripe fruit, which adheres firmly 
to the “ nut ” or stone ; but among the very numerous cultivated 
varieties specific distinctions shade away so that the fruit 
cannot be ranged under these two heads. The leading varieties 
are recognized as bigarreaus, dukes, morellos and geans. Several 
varieties are cultivated as ornamental trees and on account 
of their flowers. 

The cherry is a well-flavoured sub-acid fruit, and is much 
esteemed for dessert. Some of the varieties are particularly 
selected for pies, tarts, he,, and others for the preparation of 
preserves, and for making cherry brandy. The fruit is also very 
extensively employed in the preparation of the liqueurs known 
as kirschwasser, ratafia and maraschino. Kirschwasser is made 
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chiefly on the upper Rhine from the wild black gean, and in 
the manufacture the entire fruit-flesh and kernels are pulped up 
and allowed to ferment. By distillation of the fermented pulp 
the liqueur is obtained in a pure, colourless condition. Ratafia 
is similarly manufactured, also by preference from a gean. 
Maraschino, a highly valued liqueur, the best of which is produced 
at Zara in Dalmatia, differs from these in being distilled from 
a cherry called marasca, the pulp of which is mixed with honey, 
honey or sugar being added to the distillate for sweetening. 
It is also said that the flavour is heightened by the use of the 
leaves of the perfumed cherry, Prunus Mahaleh, a native of 
central and southern Europe. 

The wood of the cherry tree is valued by cabinetmakers, 
and that of the gean tree is largely used in the manufacture 
of tobacco pipes. The American wild cherry, Prunus serotma, 
is much sought after, its wood being compact, fine-grained, not 
liable to warp, and susceptible of receiving a brilliant polish. 
The kernels of the perfumed cherry, P. Mahaleb, are used in 
confectionery and for scent. A gum exudes from the stem of 
cherry trees similar in its properties to gum arabic. 

The cherry is increased by budding on the wild gean, obtained 
by sowing the stones of the small black or red wild cherries. To 
secure very dwarf trees the Prunus Mahaleh has been used for 
the May duke, Kentish, morello and analogous sorts, but it is 
not adapted for strong-growing varieties like the bigarreaus. 
The stocks are budded, or, more rarely, grafted, at the usual 
seasons. The cherry prefers a free, loamy soil, with a well- 
drained subsoil Stiff soils and dry gravelly subsoils are both 
unsuitable, though the trees require a large amount of moisture, 
particularly the large-leaved sorts, such as the bigarreaus. For 
standard tiecs, the bigarreau section should he planted 30 ft. 
apart, or more, in rich soil, and the May duke, morello and 
similar varieties 20 or 25 ft. apart ; while*, as trained trees against 
walls and espaliers, from 20 to 24 ft., should be allowed for the 
former, and from 15 to 20 ft. for the latter. In forming the stems 
of a standard tree the temporary side -shoots should not be 
allowed to attain too great a length, and should not be more 
than two years old when they are cut close to the stem. The 
first three shoots retained to form the head should be shortened 
to about 1510 , and two shoots from each encouraged, one at the 
end, and the other 3 or 4 in. lower down. When these have 
become established, vcr\^ little pruning will be required, and 
that chiefly to keep the principal branches as nearly equal in 
strength as possible for the first few years. Espalier trees 
should have the branches about a foot apart, starting from the 
stem with an upward curve, and then being trained horizontally. 
In summer pruning the shoots on the upper branches must be 
shortened at least a week before those on the lower ones. After 
a year or two clusters of fruit buds will be developed on spurs 
along the branches, and those spurs will continue productive 
for an indefinite period For wall trees any form of training 
may be adopted ; but as the fruit is always finest on young 
spurs, fan-training is probably the most advantageous. A 
succession of young shoots should be laid in every year. The 
morello, which is of twiggy growth and bears on the young wood, 
must be trained m the fan form, and care should be taken to 
avoid the very common error of crowding its branches. 

Forcing , — The cherry will not endure a high temperature nor 
close atmosphere. A heat of 45® at night will be sufficient at 
starting, this being gradually increased during the first few 
weeks to 55®, but lowered again when the blossom buds are about 
to open. After stoning the temperature may be again gradually 
raised to 60®, and may go up to 70® by day, or 75® by sun heat, 
and 60® at night. The best forcing cherries are the May duke 
and the royal duke, the duke cherries being of more compact 
growth than the bigarreau tribe and generally setting better ; 
nevertheless a few of the larger kinds, such as bigarreau Napoleon, 
black tartarian and St Margaret^s, should be forced for variety* 
The trees may be either planted out in tolerably rich soil, or 
grown in large pots of good turfy friable calcareous loam mixed 
with rotten dui^g. If the plants are small, they may be put into 
12-in. pots in the first instance, and after a year shifted into 
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15-in. pots early in autumn, and plunged m some loose or even 
very slightly fermenting material. The soil of the p<^ts should 
be protected from snow-showers and cold rams. Occasionally 
trees have been taken up in autumn with balls, potted and 
forced in the following spring ; but those whicli have been 
established a year m the pots are to be preferred. Such only as 
are well furnished with blossom-buds should be selected. The 
trees should be removed to the forcing house m the l>eginnmg 
of December, if fruit be required very early m the season. Dunng 
the first and second weeks it may be kept nearly close ; but, as 
vegetation advances, air becomes absolutely necessary during 
the day, and even at night when the weather will permit. If 
forcing is commenced about the middle or third week of December, 
the fruit ought to be ripe by about the end of March. After the 
fruit is gathered, the trees should be duly supplied with water 
at the root, and the foliage kept well syringed till the wood is 
mature. (See also Fruit and Flower Farming ) 

CHERRYVALE, a city of Montgomery county, Kansas, U.S A., 
about 140 m. S.S.E. of Kansas City, Pop. (1890) 2104; (1900) 
3472, of whom 180 were negroes ; (1905, sUte census) 5089 
It is served by the Atchison, Topeka h Santa Fe, and the main 
line and a branch (of which it is a terminus) of the St Louis tV 
San Francisco railways. It is in a farming district and m the 
Kansas natural gas and oil field, and has large zinc smelters, an 
oil refincr>% and various manufactures, including vitrified brick, 
flour, glass, cement and ploughs. Cherryvale was laid out m 
1871 by the Kansas City, Lawrence & South Kansas Railway 
Company (later absorbed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe). 
The mam part of the town was destroyed by fire in 1873, but 
was soon rebuilt, and in 1880 Cherryvale became a (ity of the 
third and afterwards of the second class. Natural gas, which 
is used as a factory fuel and for street and domestic lighting, 
was found here in 1889, and oil several years later. 

CHERRY VALLEY, a village of Otsego county. New York, 
U.S. A., in a township of the same name, 68 m. N.W. of Albany 
Pop. (1890) 685; (1900) 772; (1905, state census) 746, of 
the township (1905) 1731. It is served by the Delaware k 
Hudson railway. Cherry Valley is in the centre of a rich farming 
and dairying region, has a chair factory, and is a summer resort 
with sulphur and lilhia springs. It was the scene of a terrible 
massacre during the War of Independence. The village was 
attacked on the 11th of November 1778 by Walter Butler 
(d. 1781) and Joseph Brant with a force of 800 Indians and Toi les, 
who killed about 50 men, women and children, sacked and 
burned most of the houses, and carried off more than 70 prisoners, 
who were subjected to the greatest cruelties and privations, 
many of them dying or being tomahawked before the Canadian 
settlements were reached. Cherry Valley was incorporated 
in 1812. 

CHERSIPHRON, a C retan architect, the traditional builder 
(with his son Metagencs) of the great Ionic temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus set up by the Greeks in the 6th century. Some 
remains of this temple were found by J. T. Wood and brought 
to the British Museum. In connexion with the pillars, which 
are adorned with archaic reliefs, a fragmentary inscription has 
been found, recording that they were presented by King Croesus, 
as indeed Herodotus informs us. This temple was burned on 
the day on which Alexander the Great was born. 

CHERSO, an island in the Adriatic Sea, off the east coast 
of Istna, from which it is separated by the channel of Farasina. 
Pop. (1900) 8274. It is situated in the Gulf of Quarnero, and is 
connected with the island of Lussin, lying on the S.W. by a 
turn bridge over the small channel of Ossero, and with the 
island of Veglia, lying on the E. by the (Canale di Mezzo. These 
three are the principal islands of the Quarnero group, and form 
together the administrative district of Lussin in the Austrian 
crownland of Istria. Cherso is an elongated island about 40 m. 
long, I J to 7 m. wide, and has an area of 1 50 sq. m. It is traversed 
by a range of mountains, which attain in the peak of Syss an 
altitude of 2090 ft. and form natural terraces, planted with vines 
and olive trees, specially in the middle and southern parts of 
the island. The northern part is covered with bushes of laurel 
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and mastic^ but there arc scarcely any large trees. There is a 
scarcity of springs, and the houses are generally furnished with 
cisterns for rain water. In the centre of the island is an interesting 
lak<' called the Vrana or Crow’s Lake, situated at an altitude of 
40 ft. above the level of the sea, 3} m. long, 1 m. wide and 184 
ft. deep. This lake is in all probability fed by subterranean 
.sources. The chief town of the island is Cherso, situated on 
the west coast. It possesses a good harbour and is provided 
with a shipwright’s wharf. 

CHERSOlfESE, Chkusonrsits, or CHERaoNESUS (Gr. 
dr>’', and island), a word equivalent to peninsula.’^ 

In ancient geography the (’hersonesus Thracicii, Chersonesus 
Taunra or Scythica, and Chersonesus Cimbrica correspond to 
the peninsulas of the Dardanelles, the Cnmca and Jutland ; and 
the Golden Chersonese is usually identified with the peninsula 
of Malacca. The Tauric Chersonese was further distinguished 
as the Great, in contrast to the Heracleotic or Little Chersonese 
at its S.W. corner, where Sevastopol now stands. 

The Taurir Chenonese^ (from 2nd century a.d. called 
Cherson) was a Dorian colony of Heraclea in Bithynia, founded 
m the 5th century b.c. in the Crimea about 2 m, S of the 
modern Sevastopol. After defending itself against the kingdom 
of Bosporus mid the native Scythians and Taun, and even 
extending its power over the west coast of the peninsula, it 
was compelled to cnll in the aid of Mithradates VI. and his 
general Diophantus, c, 110 n.c., and .submitted to the Pontic 
dynasty. On regaining a nominal independence, it came more 
or less under the Roman suzerainty. In the latter part of the 
ist century a.d,, and again in the succeeding century, it received 
a Roman garrison and suffered much interference in its internal 
affairs. In the time of Constantine, in return for assistance 
against the Bo.sporanB and the native tribes, it regained its 
autonomy and received special privileges. It must, however, 
have been subiect to the Byzantine authorities, as inscriptions 
testify to restorations of its walls by Byzantine officials. Under 
Theophilus the central government sent out a governor to take 
the place of the elec ted magistrate. Even so it seems to have 
preser\^ed a measure of self-gtivemment and may be said to 
have been the last of the Greek city states. Its ruin was brought 
about by the commercial rivalry of the Genoese, who forbade 
the Greeks to trade there and <liverted its commence to Caffa 
and Sudak. Previous to this it had been tlie main emponum 
of Byzantine commerce upon the N. coast of the Kuxine. 
I'hrough it went the communications of the empire with the 
Petchencjgs and other native tribes, and more especially with 
the Russians. The commerce of Cherson is guaranteed in the 
early treaties between the Greeks and Russians, and it was m 
(’herson, according to Ps. Nestor’s chronicle, that Vladimir was 
baptized in 988 after he had captured the city. The constitution 
of the city was at first democratic under Damiorgi, a senate and 
a general assembly. Latterly it appears to have become aristo- 
cratic, and most of the power was concentrated in the hands of 
the first archon or Proteiion, who in time was superseded by 
the strategiis sent out from Byzantium. Its most interesting 
political document is the form of oath sworn to by all the citizens 
jn the 3rd century B.r. 

The remains of the city occupy a space about two-thirds of a 
mile long by half a mile broad. They are enclosed by a Byzantine 
wall. E'oundations and considerable remains of a Greek wall 
going back to the 4th century b.c, have been found beneath 
this m the eastern or original part of the site. Many Byzantine 
churches, both cruciform and basilican, have been excavated* 
The latter survived here into the 13th century when they had 
long been extinct in other Greek-speaking lands. The churches 
were adorned with frescoes, wall and floor mosaics, some well 
preserved, and marble carvings similar to work found at Ravenna, 
The fact that the site has not been mhaliited since the 14th 
century makes it important for our knowledge of Byzantine 
life, llie city was used by the Romans as a place of banishment : 
St Clement of Rome was exiled hither and first preached the 

^ In Phny “ Heraclea Cheitonesus/’ probably owing to a confusion 
With the name of the mother city. 


Gospel , am>thcr exile was Justinian IL, who is said to have 
destroyed the city in revenge. We have a considerable series 
of coins from the 3rd century b.c. to about a.d. 200, and also 
some of Byzantine date. 

See B Koehne, Beitrdge zm Geschuhte von Ckcrromstts tn Taunen 
(St Petersburg, 1848) ; art. ‘‘ Cheraonesos ” (20) by C. G. Brandis in 
J’auly-Wissowa, Realencydopadte, vol. 111. 221 ; A, A. Bobnnskoj, 
Chersonesus Taurica (St IVtersburg, 1905) (Russian) ; V. V. Laty- 
shev, Insert, Orae Sepientr Pnnti Euxini, vols i and iv Reports of ex- 
cavations appear m the Compte rendu of the Imperial Archaeological 
Commission of St Petersburg from 1888 and in its BuUeitn Soe 
Eli. Mmnb, Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1907) (E. H M ) 

CHERTSEY, a market town in the Chertscy parliamentary 
division of Surrey, England, 22 m. W.S.W. from 1 -ondon by 
the London & South-Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 12,762. It is pleasantly situated on the right bank of 
the Thames, whu'h is crossed by a bridge of seven arches, built 
of Purlieck stone in 1785. The parish church, rebuilt in 1808, 
contains a tablet to Charles James Fox, who resided at St 
Anne’s Hill in the vicinity, and another to Lawrence Tomson, a 
translator of the New Testament in the 17th (entuiy. Hardly 
any remains are left of a great Benedictine abbey, whose buildings 
at one time included an area of 4 acres. They fell into almost 
complete decay m the 17th century, and a “ fair house ” was 
erected out of the ruins by Sir Nicholas Carew of Beddington. 
The ground-plan can he traced ; the fish-ponds are complete ,* 
and carved stones, coffins and encaustic tiles of a peculiar 
manufacture are frequently exhumed. Among the abbots the 
most famous was John de Rutherwyk, who was appointed m 
1307, and continued, till his death in 1346, to carry on a great 
system of alteration and extension, which almost made the abbey 
a new building. The house in which the poet Cowley spent the 
last years of his life remains, and the chamber in which he 
died IS preserved unaltered. The town is the centre of a lai;ge 
residential district Its principal trade is m produce for the 
London markets. 

The first religious settlement m Surrey, u Benedictine abbey, 
was founded m 666 at Chertscy (Ceroteset^ Certesey)^ the manor 
of which belonged to the abbot until 1539, since when it has been 
a possession of the crown. In the reign of Edward the Confessor 
Chertsey was a large village and was made the head of Godley 
hundred. The increase of copyhold under Abbot John de 
Rutherwyk led to discontent, the tenants in 1381 rising and 
burning the rolls. Chertsey owed its importance primarily to 
the abbey, but partly to its geographical position. Femes over 
the Redewynd were subjects of royal grant in 1340 and 1399 ; 
the abbot built a new bridge over the Bourne in 2333, and 
wholly maintained the bridge over the Thames when it replaced 
the 14th-century ferry. In 1410 the king gave permission to 
build a bridge over the Redewynd. As the centre of an agri- 
cultural district the markets of Chertsey were important and are 
still held. Three days’ fairs were granted to the abbots in 1129 
for the least of St Peter ad Vincula by Henry III, for Holy Rood 
day ; in 1282 for Ascension day , and 4 market on Mondays 
was obtained in 1282. In 1590 there were many poor, for whose 
relief Elizabeth gave a fair for a day in Lent and a market on 
Thursdays. These fairs still survive. 

Sec Lucy Wheeler, Chertsey Ab^jey (London, 1905) , Victoria 
County History, Surrey 

CHERUBIM, the Hebrew plural of “cherub” {Hrub), 
imaginary winged animal figures of a sacred character, referred 
to in the description of Solompn’s temple (i Kings vi. 23-35, 
vii. 29, viii. 6, 7), and. also in that of the ark of the tabernacle 
(Ex. XXV. 18-22, xxvi. I, 31, xxxvii. 7-9). The cherubdinagcs, 
where such occur, represent to the imagination the supernatural 
hearers of Yahweh’s throne or chariot, or the guardians of His 
abode; the chemb-carvings at least symbolize His presence, 
and communicate some degree of Jlis sanctity. In Gen. iil 24 
the cherubim ace the guards of Paradise ; Ezek. xxviii. 14, 16 
cannot be mentioned here, the tej^t being corrupt, We also find 
(i Sam. iv. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 2) as a divine title “ that sitteth upon 
the cherubiin ” ; here it is doubted whether the «cherubim are 
the material ones in the tempk, or those which faith assumes and 
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the artist tries to represent---tlie sapenmtural steeds upcm which 
Yahweh issues forth to interfere in human aSairs. In a poetic 
theophany (Ps» xviii* 10) we find “ upon a cherub parallel to 
“ upon the wings of the wind (cp. Isa. xix, i ; Ps. civ. 3). 
One naturally infers from this that the “ cherub was sometimes 
viewed as a bird. For the clouds^ mythologically, are birds. 

The Algonkins say that birds always make the winds, that they 
create the waterspouts, and that tine clouds are the spreading 
and agitation of their wings.’' The Sioux say that the thunder 
is the sound of the cloud-bird flapping his wings.” If so, Ps. xviii. 
10 is a solitary trace of the archaic view of the cherub. The 
bird, however, was probably a mythic, extra-natural bird. At 
any rate the cherub was suggested \ry and represents the storm- 
cloud, just as the sword in Gen. iii* 24 corresponds to the lightning. 
In Ezek. i. the four visionary creatures are expressly connected 
with a storm- wind, and a bright cloud (ver. 4). Elsewhere 
(xli. 18) the cherub has two faces (a man’s and a bird’s), but 
in i, 10 and x. 14 each cherub has four faces, a view tastefully 
simplified m the Johannine Aporafypse (Rev, iv. 7). 

It is best, however, to separate Ezekiel from other writers, 
since he belongs to what may be called a great mythological 
revival. Probably his cherubim are a modification of older 
ones, which may well have been of a more sober type. His own 
accounts, as we have seen, vary. Probably the cherub has 
passed through several phases. There was a mythic bird-cherub, 
and then perhaps a winged animal -form, analogous to the winged 
figures of bulls and lions with human faces which guarded 
Babylonian and Assyrian temples and palaces. Another analogy 
is furnished by the winged genii represented as fertilizing the 
sacred tree — the date-palm (Tylor) ; here the body is human, 
though the face is sometimes that of an eagle. It is perhaps even 
more noteworthy that figures thought to be cherubs have been 
found at ZenjirU, within the ancient North Syrian kingdom of 
Ya’di (see jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alien 
Orients, pp. 350 f.) ; we may combine this with the fact that one 
of the great gods of this kingdom was called Rakab’el or Rckub el 
(also perhaps Rakab or Rekub). A Sabaean (S. Arabian) 
name Karab’el also exists. The kerubim might perhaps be 
.symbohe representatives of the god Rakab’el or Rekub’el, 
probably equivalent to Hadad, whose sacred animal was the bull. 
That the figures symbolic of Rakab or Hadad were compounded 
or amalgamated by the Israehtes with those symbolic of Nergal 
(the lion-god) and Ninib (the eagle-god), is not surprising. 

See further “ Cherubim, ’* in Enev Bib, and Ha<it D B ; Cheyne, 
(renests; Tylor, Proc BtbL Arch xii. 383 ff. ; Ziramcrn, Dw 
Kethnsthnfien und das Alte Testament, pp. 529 f., 031 L , Dibehu.s, 
Die Lade Jahves (1906), pp 72-86, (T. K C ) 

CHERUBIKl, MARIA LUIGI CARLO ZENOBIO SALVATORE 

{i76o-'i 842), Italian musical composer, was bom at Florence 
on the 14th of September 1760, and died on the 15th of March 
1842 in Paris. His father was accompanist {Maestro al Cembalo) 
at the Pergola theatre. Cherubini himself, m the preface of his 
autograph catalogue of his own works, states, “ 1 began to learn 
music at SIX and composition at nine, the former from my father, 
the latter from Bartolomeo and Alessandro Fehci, and, after 
their death, from Biiizarri and J. Castrucci.” By the tame he 
was sixteen he had composed a great deal of church music, and 
in 1777 he went to Bologna, where for four years he studied under 
Sarti. This deservedly famous master well earned the gratitude 
which afterwards rrapelled Cherubini to place one of his double 
choruses by the side of his own Rt Vitam Veniun as the crown 
of his Treatise on Caunierpoint and Fugue, though the juxta- 
position is disastrous for Sarti. But besides grounding Clierubini 
m the church music for which he had early shown so special a 
bmt, Sarti also trained him m dramatic composition ; some- 
times, like the great masters of painting, entrusting his pupil 
with minor parts of his own works. From 1,780 onwards for the 
next fourteen years dramatic music ocenpied Cherubini almost 
entirely. His first complete opera^, Quinio Fabfo, was produced 
m 1780, and was followed in 1782 by Armiia^ Adrmm in Stria, 
and other works. Between 1782 and 1784 , the successful pro- 
duction of five operas in four different towns must have secured 


Cherubim a dignified position amongst his Italian contemporaries; 
and m 1784 he was mvited to London to produce two works for 
the Italian opera there, one of which, Im linta Pnnapessa, was 
favourably received, while the other, Giulto Sahno, was, accord- 
ing to a contemporary witness, “murdered ” by the critus. 

In 1786 he left London for Pans, which l>ecame hi& home after 
a visit to Turin in 1787-1788 on th(‘ occasion of the production 
there of his Ifigema tn Atdide. With (Jberubmi, as with some 
other composers first trained in a School where the singer reigned 
supreme, the influence of the French dramatic sensibility proved 
decisive, and his first French opera, Demophon (1788), though 
not a popular su(x:ess, already marks a departure from the 
Italian style, which Cherubim still cultivated in the pieces he 
introduced into the works of Anfossi, Paisiello and Cimarosa, 
produced by him as director of the Italian opera in Pans (estab- 
lished in 1 789). As in Paris Gluck realized his highest amliitions, 
and even Rossini awoke to a final effort of something like dra- 
matic life m Guillaume Tell, so in Pans Cherubini became a 
great composer. If his melodic invention had been as warm as 
Gluck's, his immensely superior technique in every branch of 
the art would have made him one of the greatest composers tliat 
ever lived. But his personal character shows in quaint exaggera- 
tion the same ascetinsm that in less sour and more negative 
form deprives even his finest music of the glow of that lofty 
inspiration that fears nothing. 

With Lodotska (1791) the .series of Gierubini’s masterj>ieces 
liegins, and by the production of (1 797) his reputation was 
firmly established. The success of this sombre classical tragedy, 
which shows Cherubim’s genius m its full power, is an honour to 
the Pans public. If Cherubmi had known how to combine his 
high ideals with an urbane tolerance of the opmions of persons of 
inferior taste, tlie seventy of his music would not have pre^'ented 
his attaining the height of prosperity. But Napoleon Bonaparte 
irritated him by an enthusiasm for the kind of Italian music 
against which his whole career, from the time he lx‘came Sarti 's 
pupil, was a protest. When Cherubini said to Napoleon, Citoyen 
G6n^ral, I perceive that you love only that music which does not 
prevent you thinking of your politics,” he may perhaps have l>een 
as firmly convinced of his own conciliatory manner as he was 
when many years afterwards he “ spared the feelings ” of a 
musical candidate by delicatelv ” telling him tliat he had “ a 
beautiful voice and great musical intelligence, but was too ugly for 
a public singer.” Napoleon seems to have disliked opposition in 
music as in other matters, and the academic offices held by 
C'herubini under him were for many years far below his deserts. 
But though Napoleon saw no reason to conceal his dislike of 
Cherubini, his appointment of Lesueur in 1804 as his chapel- 
master must not be taken as an evidence of his hostility. Lesueur 
was not a great genius, but, although recommended for the post 
by the retiring chapelmaster, Paesiello (one of Napoleon’s 
Italian favourites), he was a very meritorious and earnest 
Frenchman whom the appointment saved from starvation. 
Cherubini’s creative gemus was never more brilliant than at this 
j^eriod, as the wonderful two-act ballet, Anacreon, shows ; but 
his temper and spirits were not improved by a series of dis- 
appointments which culminated in the collapse of his prospects of 
congenial success at Vienna, where he went in 1805 in compliance 
with an invitation to compose an opera for the Imperial theatre. 
Here he produced, under the title of Der W assertfager , the great 
work which, on its first production on the 7th of January 1801 
(26 Nitme, An 8) as Ims Deux Joumees, had thrilled Paris with the 
accents of a humanity restored to health and peace. It was 
by this time an established favourite in Austria. On the 25th 
of February Cherubini produced Pamska, but the war between 
Austria and France had broken out immediately after his 
arrival, and public interest in artistic matters was checked by 
the bombarchnent and capitulation of Vienna. Though the 
meeting between Cherubini and the victorious Napoleon was 
not ver>^ friendly, he was called upon to direct the music at 
Napoleon's soir^s at Schdnbmnn. But this had not been his 
in coming to Vienna, and he soon returned to a retired 
and gloomy life in Paris. 
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His stay at Vienna is memorable for his intercourse with 
Beethoven, who had a profound admiration for him which he 
could neither realize nor reciprocate* It is too much to expect 
that the mighty genius of Beethoven, which broke through all 
rules in vindication of the principles underlying them, would 
be comprehensible to a mind like Cherubini’s, in which, while 
the creative faculties were finely developed, the cntical faculty 
was atrophied and its place supplied by a mere disciplinary 
code inade(|uate even as a basis for the analysis of his own 
works. On the other hand, it would be impossible to exaggerate 
the influence Les Deux Journies had on the lighter parts of 
Beethoven’s Fidelia, ('herubini’s librettist was also the author 
of the libretto from which Fidelto was adapted, and Cherubini’s 
score was a constant object of Beethoven’s study, not only 
before the production of the first version of Ftdelio as Leonore, 
but also throughout Beethoven’s life. Cherubini’s record of 
his impressions of Beethoven as a man is contained in the 
single phrase, II ctait toujours brusque,” which at least shows 
a fine freedom from self-consciousness on the part of the man 
whose only remark on being told of the death of Brod, the famous 
oboist, was, “ Ah, he hadn’t much tone ” (“ Ah, petit son ”). 
Of the overture to Leofwre Cherubini only remarked that he 
could not tell what key it was in, and of Beethoven’s later 
style he observed, ” It makes me sneeze.” Beethoven’s brusque- 
ness, notorious as it was, did not prevent him from assuring 
Cherubini that he considered him the greatest composer of tlie 
age and that he loved him and honoured him. In 1806 Haydn 
had just sent out his pathetic ” visiting card ” announcing that 
he was past work ; Weber was still sowing wild oats, and Schubert 
was only nine years old. We need not, then, be surprised at 
Beethoven’s judgment. And though we must regret that 
Cherubim’s disposition prevented him from understanding 
Beethoven, it would be by no means true to say that he was 
uninfluenced at least by the sheer grandeur of the scale which 
Beethoven had by that time established as the permanent 
standard for musical art. Grandeur of proportion was, in fact, 
eminently characteristic of both composers, and the colossal 
structure of such a movement as the duet Perfides ennemt^ in 
Medhis almost inconceivable without the example of Beethoven’s 
C minor trio, &[>. i. No. 3, published two years before it ; while 
the cavatina Eierno iddto in Famska is not only worthy of 
Beethoven but surprisingly like him in style, 

After Cherubini’s disappointing visit to Vienna he divided 
his time between teaching at the conservatoire and cutting up 
playing-cards into figures and landscapes, which he framed and 
placed round the walls of his study. Not until 1809 was he 
aroused from this morbid indolence. He was staying in retire- 
ment at the country seat of the prince de Chimay, and his 
friends begged him to write some music for the consecration of 
a church there. After persistent refusals he suddenly surprised 
them with a mass in B for three-part chorus and orchestra. 
With this work the period of his great church music may be said 
to begin ; although it was by no means the end of his career 
as an opera writer, which, in fact, lasted as late as his seventy- 
third year. This third period is also marked by some not un- 
important instrumental compositions. An early event in the 
annals of the Philharmonic Society was his invitation to London 
in 1815 to produce a symphony, an overture and a vocal piece 
The symphony (in D) was afterwards arranged with a new slow 
movement as the string quartet in C (1829), a fact which, taken 
in connexion with the large scale of the work, illustrates Cheru- 
bini’s deficient sense of style in chamber music. Nevertheless all 
the six string quartets written between 1814 and 1837 are 
interesting works performed with success at the present day, 
though the last three, discovered in 1889, are less satisfactory 
than the earlier ones. The requiem in C minor (1817) caused 
Beethoven to declare that if he himself ever wrote a requiem 
Cherubini’s would be his model. 

At the eleventh hour Cherubini received recognition from 
Napoleon, who, during the Hundred Days, made him chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. Then, with the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, the very fact that Cherubini had not been persona grata 


with Napoleon brought him honour and emoluments. He 
was appointed, jointly with Lesueur, as composer and conductor 
to the Chapel Royal, and in 1822 he obtained the permanent 
directorship of the conservatoire. This brought him into con- 
tact, for the most part unfriendly, with all the most talented 
musicians of the younger generation. It is improbable that 
Berlioz would have been an easy subject the wisest and 
kindest of spiritual guides ; but no influence, repellent or 
attractive, could have been more disastrous for that passionate, 
quick-witted and yet eminently puzzle-headed mixture of 
Philistine and genius, than the crabbed old martinet whose 
regulations forbade the students access to Gluck’s scores in the 
library, and whose only theory of art (as distinguished from his 
practice) is accurately formulated in the following passage from 
Berlioz’s Grande Traite de V instrumentation et d^ orchestration : 
“ It was no use for the modern composer to say, ‘ But do just 
listen I See how smoothly this is introduced, how well motived, 
how deftly connected with the context, and how splendid it 
sounds ! ’ He was answered, ‘ That is not the point. This 
modulation is forbidden ; therefore it must not be made.’ ” 
The lack of really educative teaching, and the actual injustice 
for which Cherubim’s disciplinary methods were answerable, 
did much to weaken Berlioz’s at best ill-balanced artistic sense, 
and it is highly probable that, but for the kindliness and com- 
parative wisdom of his composition master, Lesueur, he would 
have broken down from sheer lack of any influence which could 
command the respect of an excitable youth starving in the 
pursuit of a fine art against the violent opposition of his family. 
Only when Mendelssohn, at the age of seventeen, visited Paris 
in 1825, did (’herubini startle every one by praising a young 
composer to his face. 

In 1833 Cherubini produced his last work for the stage, Alt 
Baba, adapted (with new and noisy features which excited 
Mendelssohn’s astonished disgust) from a manuscript opera, 
Koukourgi, written forty years earlier. It is thus, perhaps, not 
a fair illustration of the vigour of his old age ; but the requiem 
in D minor (for male voices), written in 1836, is one of his greatest 
works, and, though not actually his last composition, is a worthy 
close to the long career of an artist of high ideals who, while 
neither by birth nor temperament a BTenchman, must yet be 
counted with a still greater foreigner, Gluck, as the glory of 
French classical music In this he has no parallel except his 
friend and contemporary, Mehul, to whom he dedicated Medee, 
and who dedicated to him the beautiful Ossiamc one-act opera 
Uthal. The direct results of his teaching at the conservatoire 
were the steady, though not as yet unhealthy, decline of French 
opera into a lighter style, under the amiable and modest Boicldieu 
and the irresponsible and witty Auber ; for, as we have seen, 
Cherubini was quite incapable of making his ideals intelligible 
by any means more personal than his music ; and the crude 
grammatical rules which he mistook for the eternal principles 
of his own and of all music had not the smallest use as a safeguard 
against vulgarity and pretentiousness. 

Lest the passage above quoted from Berlioz should be suspected 
of bias or irrelevance, we cite a few phrases from Cherubini’s 
Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue, of which, though the letter- 
press is by his favourite pupil, Hal6vy, the musical examples 
and doctrine are beyond suspicion his own. Concerning the 
16th-century idiom, incorrectly but generally known as the 
“ changing note ” (an idiom which to any musical scholar is as 
natural as ” attraction of the relative ” is to a Greek scholar), 
Cherubini remarks, “No tradition gives us any reason why the 
classics thus faultily deviated from the rule.” Again, he dis- 
cusses the use of “ suspensions ” in a series of chords which 
without them would contain consecutive fifths, and after making 
all the observations necessary for the rational conclusion that 
the question whether the fifths arc successfully disguised or not 
depends upon the beauty and force of the suspensions, he merely 
remarks that “ The opinion of the classics appears to me 
erroneous, notwithstanding that custom has sanctioned it, for, 
on the principle that the discord is a mere suspension of the 
chord, it should not affect the nature of the chord. But since 
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the classics have pronounced judgment we must of course 
submit/’ In the whole treatise not one example is given from 
Palestrina or any other master who handled as a living language 
what are now the forms of contrapuntal discipline. As a dead 
language Cherubini brought counterpoint up to date by abandon- 
ing the church modes ; but in true severity of principle, as 
in educational stimulus, his treatise shows a deplorable falling 
off from the standard set a hundred years before in Fux’s Gradus 
ad Parnassum with its delightful dialogues between master and 
pupil and its continual appeal to artistic experience. Whatever 
may have been Cherubini’s success in imparting facility and 
certainty to his light-hearted pupils who established iQth-century 
French opera as a refuge from the terrors of serious art, there 
can be no doubt that his career as a teacher did more harm than 
good. In it the punishment drill of an incompetent schoolmaster 
was invested with the authority of a great composer, and by it 
the false antithesis between the “ classical ” and the ‘‘ romantic ” 
was erected into a barrier which many critics still find an insuper- 
able obstacle to the understanding of the classical spirit. And 
yet as a composer Cherubini was no pseudo-classic but a really 
great artist, whose purity of style, except at rare moments, just 
failed to express the ideals he never lost sight of, because in his 
love of those ideals there was too much fear. 

His principal works are summarized by F6tis as thirty-two opcias, 
twcnty-nme church compositions, four cantatas and sevcial instiu- 
mcntal pieces, besides the treatise on counterpoint and fugue 

Good modern full scores of the two Requiems and of Lcs Deux 
Journdes {the latter unfortunately without the dialogue, which, 
however, is accessible in its fairly good German translation in the 
Reclam Btbhoihek), and also of ten opera overtures, are current m 
the Peters edition Vocal scores of some of the other operas are not 
(lithcult to get. The great Credo is in the Peters edition, but is 
becoming scarce. The string quartets arc m Payne’s Miniature 
Scores it is very desirable that the operas, from D^mophon onwards, 
should be republished in full score 

Sec also E. Bellasis, Cherubini (1874) ; and an article with personal 
reminiscences by the composer Ferdinand Hiller, in Macmillan' s 
Magazine (1875). A complete catalogue of his compositions (1773- 
1841) was edited by Bottle du Toulmon (D FT) 

CHfiRUEL, PIERRE ADOLPHE (1809-1891), French historian, 
was bom at Rouen on the 17th of January 1809. He was 
educated at the fecole Normalc Superieure, and became a fellow 
(agrege) in 1830. His early studies were devoted to his native 
town. His Htstoire de Rouen sous la domination anglaise au 
XV^ Steele (1840) and Histone de Rouen pendant Vepoque com- 
munalfy (Rouen, 1843-1844), are meritorious pro- 

ductions for a time when the archives were neither inventoried 
nor classified, and contain useful documents previously un- 
published. His theses for the degree of doctor, De Vadmtnts- 
trail on de Louis XIV d'aprL^ les Memotres inedtts d' Olivier 
dDrmesson and De Maria Sluarta et Henrico II L (1849), 
him to the study of general history. The former was expanded 
afterwards under the title Histone de V administration monarchtque 
en France deputs Vavenement de Philippe- Auguste jusqu'd la 
mart de Louis XIV (1855), and in 1855 he also published his 
DicUonnatre hisiorique des institutions y maeurs et coutumes de 
la France y of which many editions have appeared. These works 
may still be consulted for the 17th century, the period upon 
which Ch 4 ruel concentrated all his scientific activity. He edited 
successively the Journal d^ Olivier T.ejevre d'Ormesson (1860-1862), 
interesting for the history of the parlement of Paris during the 
minority of Louis XIV. ; Letires du cardinal Mazarin pendant 
son mimstere (6 vols., 1870-1891), continued by the vicomte 
G. d’Avenel ; and MSmoires du due de Saint-Simony published 
for the first time according to the original MSS. (2 editions, 
1856-1858 and 1878-1881). To Saint-Simon also he devoted 
two critical studies, which are acute but not definitive : Saint- 
Simon consider e comme histonen de Louis XIV (1865) and 
Notice sur la vie et sur les mSmotres du due de Saint-Simon (1876). 
The latter may be considered as an introduction to the famous 
Mimoires. Among his later writings may be mentioned the 
Htstoire de la France pendant la minoriU de Louis XIV (4 vols., 
1880) and Htstoire de la France sous le mimstire de Mazarin 
(3 vols., 1882-1883). These two works are valuable for abund- 
ance of facts, precision of details, and clear and intelligent 
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arrangement, but are characterized by a slightly frigid style. 
In their compilation Cheruel used a fair number of unpublished 
documents. To the student of the second half of the 1 7th century 
in France the works of Cheruel are a mine of information. He 
died in Paris on the ist of May 1891. 

CHERUSCl, an ancient German tribe occupying the basin 
of the Weser to the north of the Chatti. Together with the 
other tribes of western Germany they submitted to the Romans 
in 1 1-9 B.C., but in a.b. 9 Arminius, one of their princes, rose m 
revolt, and defeated and slew the Roman general Quintilius 
Varus with his whole army. Germanicus Caesar made several 
unsuccessful attempts to bring them into subjection again. By 
the end of the ist century the prestige of the Cherusci had 
declined through unsuccessful warfare with the Cliatti. Their 
territory was eventually occupied by the Saxons. 

Tacitus, Annals, i 2, ii, 12, 13 . Germama, 36; Strabo p 291 f ; 
E Devnent, in Ncue Jahrh, /. d hlass. Alter, (1900), p. 517. 

CHESELDEN, WILLIAM (1688-1752), English surgeon, was 
bom at Somerby, Leicestershire, on the 19th of October 1688. 
He studied anatomy in London under William Cowper (1666- 
1709), and in 1713 published his Anatomy of the Human Bodyy 
which achieved great popularity and went through thirteen 
editions. In 1718 he was appointed an assistant surgeon at 
St Thomas’s hospital (London), becoming full surgeon in the 
following year, and he was also chosen one of the surgeons to 
St George’s hospital on its foundation in 1733. lie retired from 
St Thomas’s in 1738, and died at Bath on the loth of April 
1752. Cheselden is famous for his “ lateral operation for the 
stone,” which he first performed in 1727. He also effected a 
great advance in oplithalmic surgery by his operation of iridec- 
tomy, described m 1728, for the treatment of certain forms of 
blindness by the production of an “ artificial pupil.” He at- 
tended Sir Isaac Newton in his last illne.ss, and was an intimate 
friend of Alexander Pope and of Sir Hans Sloane. 

CHESHAM, a market town in the Aylesbury parliamentary 
division of Buckinghamshire, England, 26 m. W.N.W. of London 
by the Metropolitan railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
7245. It is pleasantly situated in the narrow valley of the nver 
Chess, closely flanked by low wooded hills. The church of St 
Mary is cruciform and mainly Perpendicular. Some ancient 
frescoes and numerous monuments are preserved. All sorts of 
small dairy utensils, chairs, malt-shovels, &c , are made of 
beech, the growth of which forms a feature of the surrounding 
country. Shoemaking is also carried on. In Waterside hamlet, 
adjoining the town, are flour-mills, duck farms, and some of the 
extensive watercress beds for which the Chess is noted, as it is 
also for its trout-fishing. 

CHESHIRE, a north-western county of England, bounded N. 
by Lancashire, N.E. by Yorkshire and Derbyshire, S.E. by 
Staffordshire, S. by Shropshire, W. by Denbighshire and Flint, 
and N.W. by the Irish Sea. Its area is 1027-8 sq. m. The 
coast-line is formed by the estuaries of the Dec and the Mersey, 
which arc separated by the low rectangular peninsula of Wirral. 
The estuary of the Dee is dry at low tide on the Cheshire shore, 
but that of the Mersey bears upon its banks the ports of Liverpool 
(in Lancashire) and Birkenhead (on the Wirral shore). The 
Dee forms a great part of the county boundary with Denbigh- 
shire and Flint, and the Mersey the boundary along the whole 
of the northern side. The principal river within the county is 
the Weaver, which crosses it with a north-westerly course, and, 
being joined by the Dane at Northwich, discharges into the 
estuary of the Mersey south of Runcorn. The surface of Cheshire 
is mostly low and gently undulating or flat ; but the broken 
line of the Peckforton hills, seldom exceeding 600 ft. in height, 
runs north and south flanking the valley of the Weaver on the 
west. A low narrow gap in these hills is traversed by the small 
river Gowy, which rises to the east but has the greater part of 
its course to the west of them. Commanding this gap on the 
west, the Norman castle of Beeston stands on an isolated 
eminence. The northern part of the hills coincides approxi- 
mately with the district still called Delamere Forest, formerly 
a chase of the earls of Chester, and finally disforested in 1812. 
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In certain sequestered parts the forest haa net wholly laat ita | 
ancient character. On the east Cheshire includes the western ^ 
lace of the broad belt ol high land which embraces the Peak ^ 
district of Derbyshire ; these hilla rise sharply to the east of 
Congleton, Macclesfield and Hyde, reaching a height of about 
1800 ft withhat Cheshire. Distributed over the comity, but ^ 
principally m the eastern half, are many small lakes or meres, 
such as Comhermcre, Tat ton, Rostheme, Tabley, Doddington.,, 
Mar bury and Mere, and it was a common practice among the 
gentry of the county to build their mansions on the baiJca of 
these waters. The meres form one of the most picturesque 
features of the county. 

GfU)iof!;v —With the exception of a small area of Carboniferous 
rocks on the eai^tem boi'der, and a small patch of Lower Lias near ; 
Audlem, the wtiolc country is occupied by Tnassjc strata. The ' 
gicat central jdam is covered by red and mottled Kcuper Mails ! 
From these marls salt is obtam(‘cl , there* are many beds of* rock- ! 
salt, mostly thin ; two are much thicker than the others, bemg from j 
75 ft to over 100 ft. thick Ihm beds aaad veins of gypsum are 
common m the marls. 'I'he striking featuics of the Pcckforton Hills 1 
are diix‘ to the repeated faulting of the Lower Kcupci Sandstone. ’ 
which lies upon beds of Bnnter Sandstone Besides forming this | 
wolbmark«xl rulge, the Lower Keiipei Sandstones or ‘‘ Waterst®ne« | 
iorm several ndges iiorth-w)ehl of MjuccAesheld and appear akmg ; 
most of the northern holders of the county and in the neigh boui'hood ; 
of Now Biighton and Birkenhead The Lower Kcupci Sandstone' is ; 
quarried neai the last-named place, also at Storeton. Delamere and : 
Manley. This is a goo<l building stone and an important water- 
bearmg stratum , it is often ripple*markcd, and boars the footprints i 
Ol th(‘ ChGirathenwn. At AUlerley Edge ores f)/ cop])er, lead and ; 
cobalt are found West of the Peckfoiton ridge, Bunter Sarulstoncs 1 
and pebble beds extend to the bolder They also form low foothtUs 
bi'tween Cheadle and Macclesfi-eld They fringe Ihf* northern bound- 
ary and appear on the south-eastern boundary a« a narrow strip 
of hilly ground luiar Wooie. The oldest rcKk exposed in tlio county | 
IS the small faulted anUclmt' of Carbomfcioiis limestone at Astbury, , 
followed in regular succession eastwaid by the shale, and thin | 
Imiestones and sandstones ol thi' Pcndleside senes Ihesc rocks i 
extend fiom ('onglieton Edge to near Macclesfidd. where the outcrop 
bends shaiply eastward and nins up the ik»yt valley. Some haul 
quaitzites 111 the PendlcsuJe senes, known locally as Crowstones.'* 
have contiibuled to the formation of the Ingh Bosley Mm aud neigh- 
bOiinng hils East of Bosley Min. on either side of the Ooyt valley, 
are the Millstone Grits and Shales, formmg the elevated moorlaaid 
traetji Claud Hiil, a btxvkmg featuiu near C'ong^leton, is capped by 
the “ Thud Gnt," one of the Millstone Grit senes. From Sticcles- 
field' north waid tlirough Stockport is a nariow tongue of Low'er and 
Middle Coal-Measures —an extension of the Lancashire coalfield. 
Coal is mined at Neston m tho Wural peninsula from beneath the 
Tnas , it IS a connecting link between the Lancashire and Flintshire 
coalfield^. Glacial drift is thickly spread over all the lowci giouiid , 
laminated red clays, stiff clay with northern erratics and lenticular 
saml masses with occasional gravH^, are the common types. At 
Crewe tluj dtift is over 400 ft. thick. Patches of Drift sand, with 
max me slicllh, occur on the high ground coot oi Macclesfaeld at an 
elevation of 1250 ft. 

Agriculture and Industries. — The clrraate is temperaite and 
rather damp ; the soil is varied and irregular^ but a large pro- 
portion is a thin-skinned clay. More than four-fifths of the total 
area is under cultivation. The crop of wheaifc 131 comparatively 
insignificant ; but a large quantity of oats fe grown, and a great 
proportion oi the cultivated land is m permanent pasture; The 
vicinity of such populoas centres as Liverpool and Manchester,, aa 
well as tlie several Ikrge towns within the county^ makes cattle 
and dairy-farming prohlabJe* Cheese of exceileiit quality is 
produced, the name of the county being given to a particular 
brand (see Dairy). Potatoes a^e by far tl«c^ most important 
green cropc Fruit-growing is carried on in .some parts, especiaEy 
the cultivation of stone fruit and, among tliese, damsons while 
the strawberry beds near Famdon and Holt are celebrated In 
the first half of the 19th century the condition of agriculture 
in Cheslure was notoriously backward ; and m 1S615-1866 the 
county sufihered with especial severity from a visitation of cattle 
plague. The total loss of stock amoiMited to more than 66,000 
head,, and it was necessary to obtain from the Treasury a loan of 
£370,000 on the security of the county rate, har purposes of 
relief and compensation. The cheese-making industry naturally 
received a severe blow, yet tO' agricnlture at large an ultimate 
good resulted as the; possibility and even the netesaky of new 
methods were bcame in upon the fanners. 


The industries of the counifey are various and important* The 
inanukcture of cotton goodsi extends from its seat in Lancashire 
into Cheshire^ at the town of Stockport and elsewhere in the 
north-east, Macclesfield and Congleton ore centres of silk 
manufacture. At Crewe ace situated the great workshops of the 
London k North-Western radway company^ the institution of 
which actually brought the town into being. Another instance of 
the modern creatkm of a town by an individual industrial 
corporation is scan in Port SumJight on the Mersey, where the 
soap-works of Messrs Lever are situated. Cha the Mersey there 
are shipbuilding yards, and machinery and iron works, Othear 
important manufactures are those of tools, chemicals, clothing 
and hats, and there are pnnting, bleaching and dye works, and 
metal foundries. Much sandstone is quarried, but the mineral 
wealth of the county lies in coal and salt The second is a 
specially impair tan t product. Some rock-salt is obtained at 
Northwkh and Winsford, but most of tlie salt is extracted from 
brine both liere and at J.rawton, Wheelock and Middlewich. At 
Northwkh and other places in the locality curious accidents 
frequently occur owing to the sinking of the soil after the bnne is 
pumped out ; walls crack and collapse, and houses are seen 
leaning far out of the perpendicular. A little copper and lead 
are found. 

Caimnummtion^. — The county is well served with raiilways. 
The main line of the London k North-Western railway, passing 
north from Crewe to Warrington in Lancashire, serves no Ibrge 
town, but from Crewe branches clivertgie fanwise to Manchester, 
Chester, North Wales and Shrewsbury. The Great Western 
railway, with a line coming northward from Wrexham, obtains 
access through Cheshire to Liverpool and Manchester. These two 
companies jointly work the Birkenhead railway from Chester 
to/ Birkenhead* The heart of the county is traversed by the 
Cheshire Lines, serving the salt district, and reaching Chester 
from Manchester by way of Delamere Forest. In the east the 
Midland and Great Central systems enter tlx* county, and the 
North Staffordshire line serves Macclesfield. The Manchester > 
South Junction (8^: Altrincham and the Wirral railways are small 
systems servmg the loailities indica.tecl by their names. The 
nver Weaver is beked as far up as Winsford, and the transport of 
salt is thus expedited. The profits of the navigation, which was 
originally undertaken in 1720 by a few Cheshire .squires, belong 
to the county, and are paid annually to the relief of the county 
rates. In the salt district through which the Weaver passes 
subsidence of the land has resulted in tlie formation of lakes of 
considerable extent, which act as reservoirs to supply the 
navigation. There are further means of inland navigation by the 
Grand Trunk, Shropslure Union and other canals, and many 
small steamers are in use. The Manchester Ship Canal passes 
through a section of north Cheshire, being entered from the 
estuary of the Mersey by locks near I^tham, and following its 
southern shore up to Runcorn, after which it takes a more direct 
course th.m the river. 

PopiduUoH and Administration . — The ancient county, which is 
a county palatine, has an area of 657,783 acres., with a population 
in 1891 of 730,058 and in 1901 oif 815,099* Cheshire has been 
described as a suburb of Liverpool, Manchester and. tlie Potteries 
of Staffordsiure, and many of those whose business lies in these 
centres have colonized such districts as.Bowdon, AJderley, Sale 
and Marple near Manchester, the Wirral, and Alsager on the 
Staffordshire bordw, until these localities have come to resemble 
the richer suburban districts of London. On the short seacoaat of 
the Wirral are found the popular resorts of New Brighton and 
Hovlake. This movenuent and importance of its industries have 
given the county a vast increase ol population in modern times. 
In 1871 the population was 561,301 ; from^ iSoi untU that year h 
had increased' 191 %. The area of the administrative county is 
654,835 acres. The county contains 7 hundreds. The municipal 
borough ore Biricenhead (pop. iio>9i5), Chester 
Congleton (10,70.7), Qrewe (42,074V Dukinfield (i 8 > 939 X liyd® 
(32,766^X Macclesfield (34,^34), Stalybridge (27,673V Stock^t 
(93,833V Chester, the county town, is a city,, county of a city„ 
and county borough, and Birkenhead and Stockport are county 
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boPORiglbs. The otiher urbaa.distrieto with their populations are consisting of the barons and clergy, and courts, and all lands 
a& follows : — except those of the bishop were hdd of the earl. The court of 


Alderley Edge («) . 

2,85''’ 

Hoy lake and West Kirby (/>) . 

10, 1 

Alsttger 


Knutsford (a) 

5 .^ 7 ^ 

Altrincham (a) .. .. 

16* % I 

Ixiwer Bebmgtom (£>) 

8,308 

Ashton-upon-M«rsey («) . 

3 . 5<*3 

Lymm (a) . . 


Bollmgton («) . 

f 3»245 

Marj)le (<i) . . . 

5*595 

Bowdon (rt) . . . . 

2.788 

Middlewich 

4 , 60 y 

Bredhury and Romiley (<?) 

7,087 

Mott ram m-Longdeftdale (a) 

3,128 

Bromtooraugh (A) . . . 

l,8qi 

Nantwich 

7 > 72 r 

Buglawtoii (Conglctoii) . 

1.452 

Netston and Parkgate (b) 

4*154 

Chcadle and Gatley (fi) 

7,916 

NorthwicU 

i7,6ri 

CompstaU (a) . . . 

875 

Runcorn . 

16,491 

Ellesmere Port and Whitby (h) 

4,082 

Sale (a) . . 

12,088 

Hale (rt) . 

4.5^2! 

Sandbach . 

5.558 

Handiorth (a) * 

9 U 

Tarporley , 

2,644 

Hazel Grove and BramluU [a) 

7 ' 9 I 4 

Wallasey {b) 

53.579 

Higher Bebington (b) 

T540 

1 Wilmslow (a) 

7,361 

Holhng'worth {a) 

2,^47 

‘ Wmsford 

to ,38'2 

Hoole (CheiJter) 

5*341 

Yeardflky-aim-Whaley (a) 

1,487 


exchecjiuier was presided over by a charaberiam, a 
vice-chaml>erlain, and a baron of the exchequer. 
It was principally a court of revenue, Uit prob* 
ably a court of justice also, before that of the 
jmstiemry was estabhslied, and had besides the 
functions of a chancery court, with an exclusive 
jurisdiction m equity. Other officers of the 
palatinate were the constable, high-steward and 
the Serjeants of the peace and of the forests. 
The abbots of St Werburgh and Comlxcrmcre 
and all the eight barons held courts, in any of 
which cases of capital felony might be tried. 

During the 12th and 13th centuries the county 
was impoverished by the constant inroads of the 
Welsh. In 1264 the castle and city of Chester 
were granted to Simon de Montfort, and m 1267 


Of the towns^hips m this table, those uiaiked (a) are witliin a radius 
ot about 15 m. from Manchester (Knutsfiord heiM taken as the , 
limit), while those marked {h) are in tlu' Wirral, The Localities of I 
densest population are thus ciearfy illustrated j 

The county is m the North Wales and Chester ciicuit, and 
assizes are held at Chester. It has one court of quarter sessions, 
and is dividt'd into fourteen petty sessional divisions. The 
boroughs already named, excepting Dukinfield, have separate 
commissions of the peace, and Birkenhead and ('hester have 
separate courts of quarter sessions. There ai'c 464 civil parishes. 
Cheshire is almost wholly m the diocese of Cliiester, but small 
parts arc in those of Manchester, St Asaph or Liclifield. There 
are 268 ecclesiastical i^irishes or districts wholly or in part 
within the county. There arc eight parliamentary divisions, 
namely, Macclesfield, Crewe, Eddisbury,, Wirral, Knutsford, 
Altrincham, Hyde and North wich, each returning one member ; 
the county also includes the parliamentary borough of Birkenhead 


the treaty of Shrewsbury procured a short interval of peace. 
Richard IL, in return for tlie loyal support furnished him by 
the county, made it a principality, but the act was revoked 111 
the next reign. In 1403 Cheshire was the headquarters of 
Hotspur, who roused the people by telling them that Richard 
IL was still living. At the beginning of the Wars of the Roses 
I Margaret collected a body of support(*rs from among the Cheshire 
gentry, and Lancastrian nsmgs occurred as late as 1464 At 
the time of the Civil War feeling was so equally divided that 
an attempt was made to form an association for preserving 
internal peace. In 1643, however, Chester was made the head- 
quarters of the royalnst forces, while Nantwich was gamsoned 
I tor the parliiunent, and the county became the scene of con- 
stant skirmislies until the surrender of Chester in 1646 \ynt an 
, end to the struggle. 

From the number of great families i\ith whitli it has been 
I associated Chester has been named “ the mother and nurse of 


returning one member, and parts of the borough of Stockport, 
which returns two members, and of Ashton-under-Lyne, Chester, 
Stalybridge, and Warrington, which return one member 
each. 

Eisiory, — The earliest recorded historical fact relating to tlie 
district which is now Cheshire is the capture of Cliester and 
destruction of the native Britons by the Northumbrian king 
i^.thclfrith about 614. After a period of incessant strife between 
the Britons and their Saxon invaders the district was subjugated 
by Ecgbert in 830 and incorporated in tlie kingdom of Mercia. 
During the 9th century iEthelwuLf held his piurbament at Chester, 
and received the homage of his tributary kings from Berwick to 
Kent, and in the loth century iEthelflacd rebuilt the city, and 
erected fortresses at Eddisbury and Runcorn. Edward the 
Elder garrisoned Thelwall and strengthened tlie passages of the 
Mersey and the Irwcll. On the splitting up of Mercia in the 
lotli century the dependent districts along the Dee were made a 
shire for the fortress of Chester. The shire is first meiitionued in 
the Abingdon Chronicle , which relates that in 980 Cheshire was | 
plundered by a fleet of Northmen^ At the time o£ the Domesday 
Survey the county was divided into twelve hundreds, exclusive 
of the six hundreds between the Ribble and the Mersey, now 
included in Lancashire, but then a part of Cheshire. These 
divisions have suffered great modification, both in extent and 
in name, apd of the seven modern hundreds Bucklow alone 
retains its Domesday appellation. The hundreds of Atiscross 
and Exestan have been transferred to the counties of Flint and 
Denbigh, with the exception of a few townships now in the 
hundred of Broxton. The prolonged resistance of Cheshire to | 
the Conqueror was punished by ruthless harrying and sweeping, 
confiscations of property, and no EngUshman retained estates 
of importance after the Copque^ In or^er that tlie shire 
might be relieved of all obr^ation^ beyond the ever-pressing, 
necessity of defending its holders against the inroads of hostile 
neighbours, Jt v^as constituted a county palatme which the earl 
of Ulster ** held as freely by his swond ^ the king held England 
by his e^own/’ The county had its independent parliament 


English gentility ” Of the eight baronies of the earldom none 
survives, hut the title of that of Kindcrton was bestowed in 1762 
on George Venables- Vernon, son of Anne, sister of Peter Venables, 
last baron of I'^iderton, from whom the present Lord Vernon, 
of Kinder ton is descended. Other great Domesday proprietors 
were William FitzNigel, baron of Halton, ancestor of the Lacys 
Hugh de Mara, baron of Montalt, ancestor of the Ardens ; 
Ranulph, ancestor of the Mainwarings ; and Ilamo de Massey. 

I The Davenports, Leighs and Watburtons trace their descent 
I back to the 12th century, and the Grosvenors are descended 
j from a nephew of Hugh Lupus. 

I In the reign of Ileniy^ VIIl. the distmctive privileges of 
Cheshire as a county palatine were considerably abridged. The 
I right of sanctuary attached to the city^ of Chester was abolished ; 

I justices of the peace were appointed as* la other parts of the 
kingdom, and in 1 542 it was enacted tiiat in future two knights 
for the slure and two burgesses for the city of Chester sliould be 
returned to patbament. After the Reform Act of 1832 the 
county returned four members from two divisions, and Maccles- 
field and Stockport returned two members each. Birkenhead 
secured representation in 1859, From 1 868 until the Redistribu- 
tion Act of 1885 the county returned six members, frooii three 
divisions. 

From earliest times tlie staple products of Cheshire have been 
salt and clieese. Tlie salt-pits of Nantwich, Middlewich and 
Northwich were in active operation at the time ol Edward the 
Confessor, and at that date the mills and fisheries on the Dee 
also furnished a valuable source of revenue. Twelfth-century 
writers refer io the excellence of Cheshire cheese, and at tlie 
time of the Civil War tliree hundred tons at 3^33 per ton were 
ordered in one year for the troops in Scotland. The trades of 
tanners » skinners and glove-makers existed at the time of 
the Conquest, and the export trade in wool in the 13th and 
I4'th centuries was. considerable. The first bed of rock-salt 
was discovered in 11670. Weaving and wool-combing were 
introduced in* 1674. 

Antiquities . — The main interest in the architecture of the 
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county lies in the direction of domestic buildings rather than 
ecclesiastical. Old half-timbered houses are common in almost 
every part of the county ; many of these add to the picturesque- 
ness of the streets in the older towns, as in the case of the famous 
Rows in Chester, while in the country many ancient manor- 
houses remain as farm-houses. Among the finest examples 
are Bramhall Hall, between Stockport and Macclesfield, and 
Moreton Old Hall, near Congleton (see House, Plate IV., fig. 13). 
The first, occupying three sides of a quadrangle (formerly 
completed by a fourth side), dates from the 13th and 14th 
centuries, and contains a splendid panelled hall and other rooms. 
Of Moreton Hall, which is moated, only three sides similarly 
remain ; its date is of the i6th century. Other buildings of the 
Elizabethan period are not infrequent, such as Brereton and 
Dorfold Halls, while more modern mansions, set m fine estates, 
are numerous. Crewe Hall is a modern building on an ancient 
site, and Vale Royal near Winsford incorporates fragrtients of a 
Cistcician monastery founded in 1277. A noteworthy instance 
of the half-timbered style applied to an ecclesiastical building 
is found m the church of Lower Peover near Knutsford, of which 
only the tower is of stone. The church dates from the 13th 
century, and was carefully restored in 1852. Cheshire has no 
monastic remains of importance, save those attached to the 
cathedral of Chester, nor arc its village churches as a rule of 
special interest. There is, however, a fine late Perpendicular 
church (with earlier portions) at Astbury near Congleton, and 
of this style and the Decorated the churches of Bunbury and 
Mai pas may be noticed as good illustrations. In Chester, besides 
the cathedral, there is the massive Norman church of St John ; 
and St Michael's church and the Rivers chapel at Macclesfield 
are noteworthy. No more remarkable religious monuments 
remain in the county than the two sculptured Saxon crosses in 
the market-place at Sandbach Ruins of two Norman castles 
exist in Beeston and Halton. 

Authoritifs — S ir John Doddridge, History of the Ancient and 
Modern State of the Principality of Wales, Duchy of Cornwall, and 
Earldom of Chester (London, 1630, 2nd ed., 1714), D King, Ihe 
Vale-Poyall of England, or the County Palatine of Cheshire Illustrated, ■ 
4 parts (London, 1656) . D and S f.ysons, Magna Hritanma, vol ii 
pi 11 (London, r8io) , J H History of Oie County JPalatine 

of Chester (C\\oh\ov, 1817 182-1), J ^ Halliwell, Palatine Anthology 
(l^ondon, 1850) , G Ornu'rod, Jhstofy of the County Palatine and 
City of Chester (I.ondon, 1819 , new ed , London, 1875-1882) , 
J. P Earwaker, Fast Cheshire (2 \ols . London, 1877) ; R Wilbraham, 
Glossary (London. 1820 , 2nd ed , l^ondon, 1826) , and Glossary 
founded on Wilbraham by E. Leigh (London, 1877) ; J Croston, 
Historic Sites of Cheshire (Manchcslei, 1883) , and County Families of 
Cheshire (Manchester, 1887) , W E A Axon, Cheshire Gleanings 
(Manchester, 1884) , IlolUiul. Glossary of Words used in the County 
of Cheshire (Lemdon, 1884-1886); N G Philips, Views of Old Halls 
in Cheshire (London, 1895) • Victor la County History, Cheshire. 
See also various volumes of the Chet ham Society and of the Record 
Society of Manchester, as w('ll «is the Proceedings of the Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, and Cheshire Notes and Queries 

CHESHUNT, an urban district in the Hertford parliamentary 
division of Hertfordshire, England, on the Lea, 14 m. N. of 
London by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1891) 9620 ; 
(1901) 12,292. The church of St Mar}^ is Perpendicular and 
has been enlarged in modern times. A college was founded, 
for the education of young men to the ministry of the Connexion, 
by Selina countess of Huntingdon in 1768 at Trevecca-isaf near 
Talgarth, Brecknockshire In 1792 it was moved to Cheshunt, 
and became known as Cheshunt College. In 1904, as it was 
felt that the college was unable properly to carry on its work 
under existing conditions, it was proposed to amalgamate it 
with Hackney College, but the Board of Education refused to 
sanction any arrangement which would set aside the require- 
ments of the deed of foundation, namely that the officers and 
students of Cheshunt College should subscribe the fifteen articles 
appended to the deed, and should take certain other obligations. 
In 1905 it was decided by the board to reorganize the college 
and remove it to Cambridge 

Nursery and market gardening, largely under glass, brick- 
making and saw-mills are the chief industries of Cheshunt. 
Roman coins and othei* remains have been found at this place, 
and an urn api^ears built into the wall of an inn. A Romano- 


British village or small town is indicated. There was a Bene- 
dictine nunnery here in the 13th century. Of several interesting 
mansions in the vicinity one, the Great House, belonged to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and a former Pengelly House was the residence 
of Richard Cromwell the Protector after his resignation. Theo- 
balds Park was built in the i8th century, but the original 
mansion was acquired by William Cecil, Lord Biirghley, in 
1561; being taken in 1607 by James 1 . from Robert Cecil, first 
earl of Salisbury, in exchange for Hatfield House. James died 
here in 1625, and Charles L set out from here for Nottingham in 
1642 at the outset of the Civil War. One of the entrances to 
Theobalds Park is the old Temple Bar, removed from Fleet 
Street, London, in 1878. 

CHESIL BANK (A S. ceosol, pebble bank), a remarkable 
beach of shingle on the coast of Dorsetshire, England. It is 
.separated from the mainland for 8 m. by an inlet called the Fleet, 
famous for its swannery, and continues in all for 18 m. south- 
eastward from Abbotsburv, terminating at the so-called Isle 
of Portland The height of the bank at the Portland end is 
35 ft. above spring-tide level, and its breadth 200 yds. The 
greater height at this end accords with the general movement 
of shingle along this coast from west to east ; and for the same 
reason the pebbles of the bank decrease in size from i to 3 in. 
in diameter at Portland to the size of peas at the western end, 
where the breadth is only 170 yds. 

CHESNELONG, PIERRE CHARLES (1820-1894), French 
politician, was bom at Orthez in the department of the Basses- 
Pyr^ni^es, on the 14th of April 1820 In 1848 he proclaimed 
himself a Republican ; but after the establishment of the Second 
Empire he changed his views, and in 1865 was returned to the 
chamber as the official candidate for his native place. He at 
once became conspicuous, both for his eloquence and for his 
uncompromising clericalism, especially in urging the necessity 
for maintaining the temporal power of the papacy. In 1869 he 
was again returned, and, devoting himself with exceptional 
ability to financial questions, was in 1870 appointed to report 
the budget. During and after the war, for which he voted, he 
retired for a while into private life ; but in 1872 he was again 
elected deputy, this time as a Legitimist, and took his seat 
among the extreme Right. He was the soul of the reactionary 
opposition that led to the fall of Thiers ; and in 1873 it was he 
who, with Lucien Brun, carried to the comte de Chambord the 
proposals of the chambers. Through some misunderstanding, 
he reported on his return that the count had accepted all the 
terms offered, including the retention of the tricolour flag ; and 
the count published a formal denial. Chesnelong now devoted 
himself to the establishment of Catholic universities and to the 
formation of Catholic working-men's clubs. In 1876 he was 
again returned for Orthez, but was unseated, and then beaten 
by the republican candidate. On the 24th of November, how- 
ever, he was elected to a seat in the senate, where he continued 
his vigorous polemic against the progressive attempts of the 
republican government to secularize the educational system of 
France until his death in 1894. 

CHESNEY, CHARLES CORNWALLIS (1826-1876), British 
soldier and military writer, the third son of Charles Cornwallis 
('hesney, captain on the retired list of the Bengal Artillery, and 
nephew of General F. R. Chesney, was born in Co. Down, Ireland, 
on the 29th of September 1826. Educated at Blundell’s school, 
Tiverton, and afterwards at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, he obtained his first commission as second lieutenant 
of engineers in 184 <5, passing out of the academy at the head of 
his term. His early service was spent in the ordinary course 
of regimental duty at home and abroad, and he was stationed 
in New Zealand during the Crimean War. Among the various 
reforms in the British military system which followed from that 
war was the impetus given to military education ; and in 1858 
Captain Chesney was appointed professor of military history 
at Sandhurst. In 1864 he succeeded Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Edward) Hamley in the corresponding chair at the Staff College. 
The writings of these two brilliant officers had a great influence 
not only at home, but on the continent and in America. Chesney ’s 
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jfirst published work (1863) was an account of the Civil War in 
Virginia, which went through several editions. But the work 
which attained the greatest reputation was his Waterloo Lectures 
(1868), prepared from the notes of lectures orally delivered at 
the Staff College. Up to that time the English literature on the 
Waterloo campaign, although voluminous, was made up of 
personal reminiscences or of formal records, useful materials 
for history rather than history itself ; and the French accounts 
had mainly taken the form of fiction. In Chesney's lucid and 
vigorous account of the momentous struggle, while it illustrates 
both the strategy and tactics which culminated in the final 
catastrophe, the mistakes committed by Napoleon are laid bare, 
and for the first time an English writer is found to point out that 
the dispositions of Wellington were far from faultless. And in 
the Waterloo Lectures the Prussians are for the first time credited 
by an English pen with their proper share in the victory. The 
work attracted much attention abroad as well as at home, and 
French and German translations were published. 

Chesney was for many years a constant contributor to the 
newspaper press and to periodic literature, devoting himself 
for the most part to the critical treatment of military operations, 
and professional subjects generally. Some of his essays on 
military biography, contributed mainly to the Edinburgh Retnew, 
were afterwards published separately (1874). In 1868 he was 
appointed a member of the royal commission on military educa- 
tion, under the presidency first of Earl De Grey and afterwards 
of Lord Dufferin, to whose recommendations were due the 
improved organization of the military colleges, and the develop- 
ment of militar}^ education in the principal military stations 
of the British army. In 1871, on the conclusion of the Franco- 
German War, he was sent on a special mission to France and 
Germany, and furnished to the government a senes of valuable 
reports on the different siege operations which had been carried 
out during the war, especially the two sieges of Paris. These 
reports were published in a large volume, which was issued 
confidentially. Never seeking regimental or staff preferment, 
Colonel Chesney never obtained any, but he held at the time of 
his death a unique position in the army, altogether apart from 
and above his actual place in it. He was consulted by officers 
of all grades on professional matters, and few have done more 
to raise the intellectual standard of the British officer. Con- 
stantly engaged in literary pursuits, he was nevertheless laborious 
and exemplary in the discharge of his public duties, while 
managing also to devote a large part of his time to charitable 
and religious offices. He was abstemious to a fault ; and, 
overwork of mind and body telling at last on a frail constitution, 
he died after a short illness on the 19th of March 1876. He had 
become lieutenant-colonel in 1873, and at the time of his death 
he was commanding Royal Engineer of the London district. 
He was buried at Sandhurst. 

CHESNEY, FRANCIS RAWDON (1789-1872), British general 
and explorer, was the son of Captain Alexander Chesney, an 
Irishman of Scottish descent who, having emigrated to South 
Carolina in 1772, did brilliant service under Lord Rawdon 
(afterwards marquess of Hastings) in the War of Independence, 
and subsequently received an appointment as coast officer at 
Annalong, Co. Down, Ireland. There F. R. Chesney was born 
on the i6th of March 1789. Lord Rawdon gave the boy a cadet- 
ship at Woolwich, and he was gazetted to the Royal Artillery 
in 1805. But though he rose to be lieutenant-general and 
colonel-commandant of the 14th brigade Royal Artillery (1864), 
and general in 1868, CheSney's memory lives not for his military 
record, but for his connexion with the Suez Canal, and with the 
exploration of the Euphrates valley, which started with his being 
sent out to Constantinople in the course of his military duties 
in 1829, and his making a tour of inspection in Egypt and Syria. 
His report in 1830 on the feasibility of making the Suez Canal 
was the original basis of LeSseps’ great undertaking (in 1869 
Lesseps greeted him in Paris as the father^' of the canal); 
and in 1831 he introduced to the home government the idea of 
opening a new overland route to India, by a daring and ad- 
venturous journey (for the Arabs were hostile and he was ignorant 
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of the language) along the Euphrate.s valley from Anah to the 
Persian Gulf, Returning home, Colonel Chesney (as he then 
was) busied himself to get support for the latter project, to 
which the East India Company’s board was favourable ; and 
in 1835 he was sent out in command of a small expedition, for 
which parliament voted £20,000, m order to test the navigability 
of the Euphrates. After encountering immense difficulties, from 
the opposition of the Egyptian pasha, and from the need of 
transporting two steamers (one of which was lost) in sections 
from the Mediterranean over the hilly country to the river, 
they successfully arnved by water at Bushire in the summer of 
1836, and proved Chesney’s view to be a practicable one. In 
the middle of 1837 he returned to England, and was given the 
Royal Geographical Society’s gold medal, having meanwhile 
been to India to consult the authorities there ; but the preparation 
of his two volumes on the expedition (published m 1850) was 
interrupted by his being ordered out in 1843 to command the 
artillery at Hong-Kong. In 1847 his period of service was 
completed, and he went home to Ireland, to a life of retirement , 
but both in 1856 and again in 1862 he went out to the East to 
take a part in further surveys and negotiations for the Euphrates 
valley railway scheme, which, however, the government would 
not take up, in spite of a favourable report from the House of 
Commons committee in 1871. In 1868 he published a further 
volume of narrative on his Euphrates expedition. He died on 
the 30th of January 1872. 

His Life, edited by Stanley Lane l\)ole. appeared in 1885 

CHESNEY, SIR GEORGE TOMKYNS (1830-1895)^ English 
general, brother of Colonel C. C. Chesney, was born at Tiverton, 
Devonshire, on the 30th of April 1830. Educated at Blundell’s 
school, Tiverton, and at Adduscombe, he entered the Bengal 
Engineers as second lieutenant in 1848. He was employed tor 
some years in the public works department and, on the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny m 1857, joined the Ambala column, was 
field engineer at the battle of 13 adli-kc-serai, brigade-major of 
engineers throughout the siege of Delhi, and was severely 
wounded in the assault (medal and clasp and a brevet majority). 
In i860 he was appointed head of a new department in connexion 
vrith the public works accounts. Ills w'ork on Indian Polity 
(1868), dealing with the admmistratjon of the several departments 
of the Indian government, attracted wide attention and remains 
a permanent text-book. The originator of the Royal Indian 
Civil Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill, Staines, he was also 
its first president (1871-1880). In 1871 he contributed to 
Blackwood^' Magazine The Battle of Dorking,” a vivid 
account of a supposed invasion of England by the Germans 
after their victory over ETance. This was republished in many 
editions and translations, and produced a profound impression. 
He was promoted lieutenant-colonel, 1869 ; colonel, 1877 ; 
major-general, 1886 ; lieutenant-general, 1887 ; colonel -com- 
mandant of Royal Engineers, 1890, and general, 1892. From 
1881 to 1886 he was secretary to the militar)' department of 
the government of India, and was made a C.S.I. and a C.I.E. 
From 1 886 to 1892, as military member of the governor-general’s 
council, he carried out many much-needed military reforms. 
He was made a C.B. at the jubilee of 1887, and a K.C B on 
leaving India in 1892. In that year be was returned to parlia- 
ment, in the Conservative interest, as member for Oxford, and 
was chairman of the committee of service members of the House 
of Commons until his death on the 31st of March 1895. He wrote 
some novels. The Dilemma^ The Private Secretary , The Lesters, 
Sic., and was a frequent contributor to periodical literature. 

CHESS, once known as ” checker,” a game played with certain 
“pieces” on a special “board” described Mow. It takes its 
name from the Persian word shah, a king, the name of one of the 
pieces or men used in the game. Chess is the most cosmopolitan 
of all games, invented in the East (see History, below), intro- 
duced into the West and now domiciled in every part of the 
world. As a mere pastime chess is easily learnt, and a very 
moderate amount of study enables a man to become a fair player, 
but the higher ranges of cheSs-skill are only attained by persistent 
labour. The real proficient or “ master ” not merely must know 
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the subtle variations in which the game abounds, but must be able 
to apply his knowledge in the face of the enemy and to rail to his 
.aid, as otxiasion demands, all that he has of (foresight, brilliancy 
and resoBToe, both in attack and in defence. Two chess players 
lighting over the board may fitly be compared to two famous 
geticrab encountering each other on the battlefield, the strategy 
and the tactics being not dissimilar in spirit. 

The Board, Pieces and Moms.-^Tht chessboard is divided 
(see accompanying diagrams) into sixty^four chequered square. 
Tin diagram r, tlie pieces, or chess-men, are arranged for the 
k'ginnmg of a game, while diagram 2 shows the denomination of 
the squares according to the English and German systems of 
notation. Under diagram i are the namoB of the various “ pieces 
“—each side, White or Black, having a King, a Queen, two Rooks 
(or Castles), two Knights, and two Bishops. The eight men in 
front are called Pawns. At the beginning of the game the queen 
always stands upon a square of her own colour. The board is so 
«et that each player has a white square at the nght hand end of 
the row nearest to him. The rook, knightand bishop on the right 
of the king are known as King’s rook, King’s knight, and King’s 
bishop ; the other tliree as Queen’s rook, ^Queen’s knight, and 
Queen’s bishoji. 

Briefly described, the powers of the various pieces and df the 
pawns are as follows. 

The king may move in any direction, only erne square at a time, 
except in castling Two kings can never be on adjacent squares. 

The queen moves in any direc- 
tion square or diagonal, whetTier 
forward or backward. There is 
1^ jT I no limit to her range over vacant 

\^JL, I squares ; an opponent she may 

taloc ; a piece of her own colour 
stD[>s her. She is the most power- 
ful piece on the lioard, for her 
action IS a union of those of the 
rook and bishop. The rooks (from 
the Indian rukh and I’ersian rohh, 
meaning a soldier or warrior) 
move in straight lines— forward 
or backward— but they cannot 
move diagonally. 'Their range is 
like the queen’s, unlimited, with 
the same exceptions. 

The bishops move diagonally 
backward or forward. They have 
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in any direction whether 
m unlimited range, with the same excejitions. 

The knights’ moves art* of an absolutely different kind. They 
move from one corner of any rectangle of three squares by two to 
the opposite corner ; thus, in diagram 3, the white knight can 
move to the square o('CLipied by the black one, and \'ice \ersa, or a 
knight could move from C to L)., or 1 ) to C. The move may be 
made in any direction. It is no obstacle to the knight’s move if 
squares A and B are occupied. It will be perceived that the 
knight always moves to a square of a different colour. 

The king, queen, rooks and bishops may capture any foeman 
which stands anywhere within their respective ranges ; and the 
knights can capture the adverse men which stand upon the 
squares to which they can leap. The piece which takes occupies 
the square of the pietx* which is taken, the latter being removed 
from the board. The king cannot capture any man which is 
protected by another man. 

The moves ami capturing powers of the pawns are as follows : — 
Each pawn far his first move may advance either one or two 
squares straight forward, buit afterwards one square only, .and 
this whether upon starting he exercised his privilege of moving 
two squares or not. A pawn can never move baciewards. He can 
capture only diagonally— one square to his right or left front. A 
pawn moves like a rook, captures like a bishop, but only one 
square aT a time. When a pawn arrives at an eighth square, 
viz. at the extreme limit of the board, he may, at the option of 
ihis owner, be exchangesd for any other piece, so that a player 
may, have two or more queens on tlue board at once. 


^Check and Checkmate/’ Ilie king con never be captured, but 
when any piece or pawn attacks him^ he as said to toe ‘‘ mfcheck,” 
and the fact of his Wing so attacked should be announcod li^ the 
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Diagram 2 —Showing English and German Methods of Notation. 

adverse player saying “ check,” whereupon the king must move 
from the square he occupies, or be screened from check by the 
interposition of one of his own men, or the attacking piece must 
be captured. If, however, when the king is an check, none of 
these things can be done, it is “ checkmate ” (Persian, shah mai^ 
the king is dead), known generally as “mate,” whereupon the 
game terminates, the player whose king lias been thus check- 
mated being the loser. When the adversary has only Iiis king 
left, it IS very ea.sy to checkmate him with only a queen and 
king, or -only a rook and king. The problem is less easy with 
king and two bishops, and still less easy with king, knight and 
bi.shop, in which case the opposing kmg has to be driven into a 
comer square whose colour correspoiKls with the bishop’s, mate 
being given with the bishop. A king and two knights cannot 
mate. To mate with king and rook the opposing king must be 
driven on to one of the four side files and kept there with the 
rook on the next file, till it is iield by the other king, wiien the 
Took mates. 

The pawn gives check in the same way as he captures, viz. 
diagonally. One king cannot give check to another, nor may a 
king be moved into check. 

“ Check by discovery ” is /given when a player, by moving one 
of his pieces, checks with another of them. ‘‘ Double check ” 
means attacking the king at once with two 
pieces — one of the pieces m this case giving 
check by discovery. 

” Perpetual check ’’ occurs when one player, 
seeing that be cannot win the game, finds the 
men so placed that he can give check ad 
mfimfim, while his adversary cannot possibly 
avoid It. The gome is then drawn. A game is 
also drawn ” if, before touching a man, the move, 

player whose turn rit is to play, claims that the 
game be treated as drawn, and proves that the existing position 
existed,, in the game and,at the commencewient of his turn of play^ 
twice.at least before the present turn.” 

” Stalemate.” When a king is not in check, but his owner has 
no move left save such as would place the king m check, it is 
” stalemate,” and the game is drawn. 

“ Castling/’ This is a special move permitted to the king once 
only in the game. It is performed in combuaation with either 
rook, the kmg being moved two squares laterally, while the rook 
itowards which he is moved (which must not hove previously 
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moved from its square) is placed ne?ct him on the other side ; the 
king must be toi died first. The king cannot castle after having 
been once moved, nor when any piece stands between him and 
the rook, nor if he is in check, nor when he has to cross a square 
commanded by lan adverse piece or pawn, nor iirto check. It will 
be perceived that after castling with the king% rook the latter 
will occupy the KB square, while the king stands on the KKt 
square, and if with the queen’s rook, the latter will occupy the 
queen’s square while the king stands on theQB square. 

“ Taking en passantJ^ This is a privilege possessed by any 
of the pawns under the following circumstances If a pawn, 
say of the white colour, stands upon a fifth square, say upon K5 
counting from the white side, and a black pawn moves from Q2 
or KB2 to Q4 or KB4 counting from the Mack side, the white 
pawn can take the black pawn etj passant For the purposes of 
such capture the latter is dealt with as though he had only moved 
to Q3 or KB3, and the white pawn taking him diagonally then 
occupies the square the captured pawn would have reached had 
he moved but one square. The capture can be made only 
on the move immetftatdy succeeding that of the pawn to be 
captured. 

“ Drawn Game.” This arises from a stalemate (noticed 
above), or from cither player not having sufficient force where- 
with to effect dheckmate, as when there are only two kings 
left on the board, or king and bishop against king, or king with 
one knight, or two knights against king, or from perpetual 
check. One of the players can call upon the other to give check- 
mate in fifty moves, the result of failure being that the game is 
drawn. But, if a pawn is moved, or a jiiece is captured, the 
counting must begin again. 

A “minor piece” means either a knight or a bishop. “Winning 
the exchange ” Signifies capturing a rook m exchange for a 
minor piet'e. A “ passed pawn ” is one that has no adverse 
pawn either in front or on either of the adjoining files. A 
“ file ” is simply a line of squares extending vertically from 
one end of the board to the other. An “ open file ” is one on 
which no piece or pawn of either colour is standing. A pawn 
nr piece is cn pnse when one of the enemy’s men can capture it. 
“ Gambit ” is a word derived from the Ital ^antbsfttOy a tripping 
up of the heels ; it is a term used to signify an opening in which 
a pawn or piece is sacrificed at the opening of a game to obtain 
an attack. An “ opening,” or debutj is a certain set method 
of commencing the game. When a player can only make one 
legal move, that move is called a “ forced move.” 

Value of the Pteas — The relative worth of the chess-men 
cannot be definitely stated on account of the increase or decrease 
of their powers according to the position of the game and the 
pieces, but taking the pawn as the unit the following will be 
an estimate near raough for practical purposes • — pawn i, 
bishop 3 25, knight 3 25, rook 5, queen 9 50. Three nunor pieces 
may more often than not be advantageoudly exchanged for the 
queen. The knight is generally stronger than the bishop in the 
end game, but two bishops are usually stronger than two knights, 
more e.spccially in open positions. 

The laws of chess differ, although not very materially, 
m different countries. Various steps have lieen taken, but as 
yet without success, to secure the adoption of a universal code. 
In competitions among English players the particular laws to 
be observed arc specially agreed upon, — the 'regulations most 
generally adopted being those laid down at length in Staunton’s 
Chess PraxtSy or the modification of the Praxis laws issued in 
the name of the -British Chess Association in 1862. 

First Move and Odds.-*-To decide who moves first, one player 
conceals a white pawn in one hand and a black pawn in the 
other, his adversary not seeing in which hand -the different pawns 
are put. The other holds out his hands with pawns concealed, 
and his adversary touches one If that contains the white pawn, 
he takes the white men and moves first, ilf he draws the black 
pawn his adversary has the first move, since white, by convention, 
always plays first* Subsequently the first move is taken alter- 
nately. If one player, by way of odds, gives ” his adversary 
a pawn or piece, that piece is removed before play begins. If 


the odds are “ frnwn and maove,” or “ pawn anad two,” a black 
pawn, namely, the king’s Inshop^s pawn, is remicrved and white 
pkys one move, or any two moves m «U)cceBsion. “ Pawn and 
two ” is generally considered to be slightly less in point of odds 
than to give a kunght or a bishop ; to give a knight amd a Infd'iop 
as to give rather more than a rook ; a rook and bishop less than 
a queen ; tm> rooks rather more than a queen. 'The odds of 
“ the marked pawn ” can only be given to a much weaker player. 
A pawn, generally KB’s pawn, is marked with a cap of paper. 
If the pawn is captured its owner loses the game ; he can also 
lose by being dieckmated in the usual way, but he cannot give 
mate to his adversary with any man except the marked pawn, 
which may nut be moved to an eighth square and exchanged 
for a piece. 

Rules — If a player touch one of his men he must mov^ it, 
unless he says fadoube (I adjust), oi words of a similar meaning, 
to the effect that he was only setting it straight on its square. 
If he cannot legally move a touched piece, he must move kis 
king, if he can, but may not castle , if not, there is no penal t\ . 
He must say fadoube before touching his piece. If a player 
touch an opponent's piece, he must take it, if he can : if not, 
move his king. If he can do neither, no penalty. A move is 
completed and cannot be taken back, as soon as a player, having 
moved a piece, has taken his hand off it. If a player is called 
upon to mate under the fifty-move rule, “ fifty moves ” means 
fifty moves and the forty-nine replies to them. A pawn that 
reaches an eighth square must be exchanged for some other piece, 
the move not being complete until this is done ; a second king 
cannot be selected. 

Modes of Noiaiton, — The English and German methods of 
describing the moves made in a game are different According to 
the English method each player counts from his own side of 
the board, and the moves are denoted by the names of the files 
and the numbers of the squares. Tlius when a player for his 
first move advances the king’s pawn two squares, it is described 
as follows : - “ I. P - K4.” The following moves, with the aid 
of diagram 2, will enable the reader to understand the principles 
of the British notation The symbol x is used to express 
“ takes ” ; a dash - to express “ to ” 

White Black. 

1 r-K4 j P-K4 

2 KKt-KB3 2 yKt-QB3 

{t c King's Ivnight to the {i.e Queen's Kiught to the 

Ihitd square of the King's third squaic of the Queen's 

Bishop’s file) Bishop’s file) 

3. KB-QB4 3. KB - QB4 

(King’s Bishop to the ioiirth 
sqihiie of the Queen’s 
Bishop's file) 

4 P“QB3 4 KKt-KB3 

5 P - Q4 5 J * takes P (or P x P) 

(King's pawn takes White’s 
Queen's p*wu) 

6 P takes P (or P X P) 6 KB''- QKt5 (ch , check) 

(Queen’s Bishop’s pawn 
takes pawn . no othei jiawn 
lias a pawn en prise) 

It is now usual to express the notation as concisely as possible , 
thus, the third moves of White and Black would be given as 
3. B - B4, because it is clear that only the fourth square of the 
queen’s bishop’s file is intended. 

The French names lor the pieces are, King, Roi ; Queen, Dame , 
Rook, Tour ; Knight, Cavalier ; Pawn, Pion ; for Bisliop the 
French substitute Fou, a jester. Chess is Les £ehecs. 

The German notation employs the alphabetical characters 
a, by c, d, c, g and /i, proceeding from left to right, and the 
numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5^ 6„ 7 and 8, running upwards, these being 
always calculated from the white side of the board (sec diagram 
2). Thus the Wdiite Queen’s Rook’s square is at , tiie White 
Queen's square us dt ; the Black Queen’s square, d8 ; the 
White King’s square, ri ; the Black King’s square, c8, and so 
with the other pieces and squares. The German names of the 
pieces are as fottows : — King, Komg , Queen, Dame ; Rook, 
Turm ; Bishop, Ldufer ; Knight, Springer ; Fa/wn, Bauer ; 
Chess, Schach. 
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The initials only of the pieces are given, the pawns (Bauern) 
being understood. The Germans use the following signs m their 
notation, viz. for check (f) ; “ checkmate '' (J) ; takes '' 
(:) ; “ castles on king^s side (o*o) ; “ castles on queen side 
(o-o-o) ; for best move ’’ a note of admiration ( !) ; for “ weak 
move ’’ a note of interrogation (?). The opening moves just given 
in the English will now be given in the German notation 

White. Black. 

I. 02 -e4 I. 07-05 

2 S gi -f3 2. S b8- cO 

3. L fi ~C4 3. Lf8 -C5 

4. C2 -C3 4. S g8 -f6l 

5. d2-d4 5 C5~d4 

6 03- d4 6 Lc5-b4f 

In both notations the moves are often given in a tabular form, 
thus - 

P ~ K4 02 04 

P -K4 ^ 


the moves above the line being White’s 


1 ^ 1 

P K4 

and below the lino Black's 

Illustrative Games. —The text-books should be consulted by 
students who wish to improve their game. The following are 
some of the leading openings : — 


(iiuoco Piano. 


White, 
r P-K4 

j. 

2 KKt-B3 

2. 

3 B-B4 

3 - 

4. P-B3 

4. 

5. Q 4 

f). PxP 

5 - 

6. 

7. B-.Q 2 

7 

8. QKtxB 

8 

9. PxP 

9 

10 ^-Kt3 

10. 

11. Castle*s (K’s side) 

r I. 


Black. 

P -K4 

QKt-B 3 

B-B4 

Kt-KB 3 

X>xP 

B -Kt5 (ch) 
BxB (ch) 
I^-Q 4 
KKlxP 
QKt - K2 
Cabtlos 


White. 

1. P-K4 

2. KKt-B3 

3. B-Kt5 
4 3-114 

7 Castles 

8. R-Ksq 

9. B X Kt 
10 KtxP 
n. Kt-QB3 


While. 

I. P-K4 
2 KKt » B3 

3. P-Q 4 

0 PxP 


Even game. 
Rity Lopez. 


Even game 
ScoioH Gambii. 

I. 

2 

3 
4 * 
5- 


Black. 

1. P-K4 
2 QKt - B3 

3. P-QR3 

4. Kt - B3 
5 PxP 

6. Kt - K5 

7 B-K2‘ 

8 Kt-B4 
9. QPxH 

10 Castles 
ti P-KB3 


Black 
P K4 
QKt - 
PxP 
B-B4 
Kt - B3 


'Fhc position here ariiveil at is the same as in the Giuoco Piano 
opening above 

Evans Gambit. 


B-Kt2. 


White. 

Black. 

1 

White. 

Black. 

I. P-K4 

I P-^ K4 

5 ‘ 

Castles 

5. FxKt 

p 

1 . 

^ QKt B3 

6 


b. Q~B 3 

3. B-B4 

3 B~B4 

7 - 

P-K5 

7 - QxP 

4. P-QKt4 

4. BxKtP 

8. 

P-Q 3 

8. B-R3 

5 - P-B3 

5 B-B4 

0. 

B-Q2 

9. Kt - K2 

6. P-Q4 

0 PxP 

10. 

Kt-B^l 

10. QKt-B3 

7. Castles 

7 * P“Q 3 

ix. 

QR-K sq 

II. Q-KB4 

8. PxP 

8 B-Kt^ 

12. 

R - K4 

12. Castles 

has for its ninth move three approved continuations, viz 

13* 

14. 

15. 

QBxP 

0 - K2 

13. B-Kt2 

14. P-Q 4 

15 - Q-Kt4 

P - Q5, and Kt - B3. 

To take one of them . — I 

kxBP 

9. P-95 

9. Kt-R4 

16 

P-KR4 

16 Q-Kt? 

10. B-Kt2 

10. Kt-K2 

17. 

KtxP 

17. KtxKt 

ti. B-93 

II. Castles 

18. 

BxKt 

18, B~B4 

12. Kt-B^ 

12. Kt~Kt3 

19 

QR-KB4 

19. B-K3 

13. Kt “ K2 

13. P-QB4 

20. 

BxB 

20. PxB' 

ii 

14. P-ia 

21. 

R-K4 

21, RxR (ch) 

15. B-Ba 

22. 

KxR 

22. R-B sq (ch) 

16. QR-B^ 16. R-Ktsq 

This game may be considered about even. 

23 - 

K - Kt sq 23. Kt - Q5 

And Black has the better game. 


King's Knight’s Gambit (Proper). 



White. 


Black. 

I. 

P-K4 

I. 

P~K 4 

2. 

P-KB4 

2. 

PxP 

3 - 

KKt-B 3 

3 - 

P- KKt 4 

4' 

B-B4 

4. 

B - Kt2 

5 * 

Castles 

5 - 

P-Q 3 

6. 

P-Q4 

6. 

P-KR3 

7 - 

P-B 3 

7 - 

Kt-K2 


White, 
P-K4 
P-KB4 
Kt-KB 3 
P-KR4 
Kt-K5 
6. B-B4 
7 PxP 
h P-Q 4 
9. BxP 
10 B X Kt 
II. Castles 


Black has the advantage. 

Allgaier-Kirsbritzki Gambit. 

Black. 

1. P-K4 

2. PxP 

3. P-KKt 4 
P-Ktj 
KKt-Bi 


4 

6 P-Q4 

7. B-Kt2 

8. Castles 
9 Kt X P 

10. Q X B 
II P-QB4 


Black has the* better game. 
King’s Bishop’s Gambit. 


White. 


Black. 

I P Iv4 

1. 

P - K4 

2. KB4 

2. 

P> P 

3 B-B4 

3 


4 BxP 

4 - 

Q *3 (ch) 

5 K-Bsq 

5 - 

P - KKt4 

6. KKt-B3 

6. 

Q-R4 

7 P-Q 4 

7 - 

B -Kt2 

8 P-KR4 

8 

P-KRi 

9 Kt-B3 

9 

Kt - K2 

10. K - Kt sq 

10 

P - Kt5 

u Kt-K5 

II. 

B X Kt 

12. PxB 

12. 

QxKP 

13 Q~ B sq 

M 

P B6 

14 P-P 

15 Q-Kt2 

14 

Drawn game. 

Salvio Gambit. 

Q Kt6 (ch) 

White. 


Black 

1. P-K4 

I. 

P-K^ 

2. P KB4 

2 

PxP 

3 KKi-B 3 

3 * 

P-KKt4 

4. B~B4 

4 

P-Kt«) 

5. Kt ^ K5 

5 

9- R 5 (ch) 

6 K - B sq 

6. 

Kt - KR3 

7 P-Q 4 

7. 

P - B6 

8 Kt-QB3 

8 

P Q 3 

9 Kt-Q 3 ‘ 

9 

PxP (ch) 

10 K X P 

10. 

B-Kt2 

II. Kt-KB4 

II 

Kt - B3 

12 B - K3 

12. 

Castles 

13 QKt Qs 

14 r-B3 

13 - 

Q-Q s-'i 


P- 

P- 


Whitc has a slight advantage. 
Muzio Gambit. 

K4 P-KB4 ^ KKt-B3 

K4 p TP”" 


U-B4 


r-KKt4 P-Kt5 
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White. 

1 . P- 

2 . P*- 

3. P- > 

4. BxP 

5. I''<P 

6. Kt-KB3 

7. Castles 

8. P-.KR3 

9. Kt-gB3 



Queen's Gambit. 

Black. 


1. P- 

2. Px 




3 . P-K 4 

4. PxP 

5. B-Q3 

( 1 . Kt-KB3 


7. Castles 

8. P-KK3 

9. P-QB^ 


The game is about equal, though White has a somewhat freer 
position. 


The following is a selection of noteworthy games played by 
great masters : — 

King’s Bishop's Gambit. 



White. 


Black. 

Anderssen. 

Kieseiitzki. 

I. 

P-K4 

I. 

P-K4 

2. 

P ~ KB4 

2. 

PxP 

3 - 

B-B4 

3 - 

Q-R5 (ch) 

4 

K - B sq 

4. 

P-gKt 4 

5- 

B X KtP 

5 

Kt^KBj 

0. 

Kt~KB3 

6. 


7 

P”Q 3 

7 * 

Kt - R4 

8. 

Kt - R4 

8. 

g - Kt4 

9. 

Kt.* Bs 

9. 

P-QBi 

10. 

P-Klvt4 

10. 

Kt-B^ 

11. 

R ~ Kt sej 

II. 

PxB 

12. 

P-*KK| 

12. 

0 -Kts 

13 

P-R5 

n 

C> R 4 

14. 

Q-B3 

14. 

Kt - Kt Mj 

15. 

BxP 

15. 

g-B^ 

1 6. 

Kt-B3 

i(). 

B-B4 

17 - 

Kt-Q 5 

17 - 

Q X KtP 

18. 

B-Q(. 

18 

g X R (ch) 

19. 

K-K2 

19 

BxR 

20. 

P K$ 

20 

Kt.QR 3 


White mates m tliiee moves. 


1. 

2 . 
3. 
4‘ 
5- 
6. 

7- 

8 . 

0. 

10. 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23- 


Pun idor’s Defence. 

White 

Barnes. 

P - K4 
Kt~ KB3 
P-Q4 
P X KP 
Kt-Kts 
P - K6 

Kt-B; ^ 

B - K3 ^ 

B» KKt5 
KtxR 
B -B4 
Kt-B? 

R*-B sq 
P-KB3 
Kt-QR3 
B X B 
QxKt 
Castles 
B-Kt3 
K - Kt sq 


T. 
2 . 
3- 

4 

5 
6. 

♦ 8 . 

Q 

10, 
1 I. 
12 . 

13. 

14. 
I5‘ 
i(). 

17* 

18. 

19. 

20. 

Kt-K5 ‘ 21. 

Kt - 03 22. 

Kt X B 2 

And White lesigns. 


Black 
Morphy 
V - K4 
P 

P - KB4 

BPxP 

P-Q4 

B-QB 4 

Q"B3 

l‘-05 

Q-^4 

0 X 11 

Kt-QB, 

Q ^ 1' 
Kt-B^ 

Kt - QKt5 
BxP 

Kt~g6 (ch) 
PxQ 
B X Kt 
P-Q7 (ch) 
B~B4 
K - B sc[ 

K sq 
OxR 


Bishop’s Gambit. 




White. 

Black. 


White 


Charousek. 

Tchigorin 


Charousek. 

1. 

P 

-K 4 

P-K4 

1 4 

QxP (ch) 

2, 

P 

- KB4 

PxP 

14. 

Kl x P 

3. 

4. 

B 

P 

-B4 

-Q 4 


L 5 . 

16. 

BxKt 

Kt-B 3 

5 - 

P 

-Ks 

P-Q 4 

17. 

P-K6 

6. 

B 

Kt 3 

B-Kt5 

18, 

B-B; 

1 : 


-Q 3 

t-KR3 

Kt -- KR4 
Kt-Kt5 

19. 

20. 

Bxg(ch) 
Q-Kjt7 (ch) 

9. 

Q 

-QB3 

Kt-RV 

21. 

R-B; (ch) 

10. 

Castles 

B- Kj 

22. 

QxR(ch) 

11. 

B 

- R4 (ch) 

P“B3 

23 - 

R~Ksq 

12. 

B 

X P (ch) 

PxB 

24. 

P-QKt 3 


Black. 


Tchigorin. 

K~K2 

KtxKt 


P-R3 

B-.B5 
R~B sq 
PxP 
RxB 
R-Qa 
KxR 
B--K2 
R-Ksq 
Resigns. 


This pretty game was played in the tie match for first prke at 
the Budapest tournament, 1896, 


Queen's 

Black. 

Dr E. Lasker 

Kt-KB3 

B~K2 

Castles 

P-B4 

BxP 

PxP 

Kt-Ba 

P-Q.*) 

Kt X P 

B KKt5 

BxKt 

Kt-K3 

Kt - R4 

g-Kt4 

QR-«sq 

g-K3 

R~-Bsq 

P-R3 


Gambit Declined. 

White. 

W. Steimtz. 

21. Kt-Bj 

22. QxP 

23. PxKt 

24. Q A P 
25 Q-B4 
20 . J'~Kk4 

27 B - 

28 P-B4 

29. B - KI2 

30. g-Q3 

31. Kt-K4 
32 R-B^ 

K X R 
R2 
Kt2 

36. K- Ri 

37. R - QKt sq 

38. R Kt5 

39. 1» R3 
Resigns. 


White. 

W Steimtz. 

1. P-Q4 

2. P-QB4 

3. Kt-QB3 

4. B-B4 
5- P-K3 
6 R - B sq 

7. QPxP 

8. PxP 

9. Kt B3 

10. B-Qs 

11. PxP 

12. Castles 

13. Kt-QKts 

14. P-B 
15- B-K5 
iCx K - R sq 

17. B-Kt3 

18. Q-B2 
10 QR-Qsq 

20. Q- Kt3 

This game was plavecl m the St Pelcisburg tournament, 1895, 
fino specimen ot Lasker's style The final attack, beginning with 

21. with Kt-Q5, furnishes a gem of an ending 


33. 

.14- K- 
35 K- 


Black. 

Dr E. I^sker. 

Kt X i^(ch) 

R - Kt sq 

R~Kt^ 

RxP 

B~R2 

Q-^>3 

Kt-B4 
B-K6 
RxB 
Kt . P (ch) 
Kl X K (ch) 
Kt - K5 (ch) 
KI-B4 
P- R4 
R - R Ml 
R <P 


Rke Gambit. 



White 

Black. 


White 

Black. 


Professor 

Major 


Professor 

Majjoi 


Rice. 

Ilanham. 


Rice. 

Hanhain 

I. 

P-K4 

P- 

Ka 

15 

Q-R3 

Kt ^ B7 

2 

P-KB4 

Px 

p 

lb 

RxB (ch) 

B~K3 

3. 

Kt-KB^ 

P- 

KK14 

17 

K - B sq 

Q ~R8 (ch) 

4 

P KR4' 

P- 

Kt5 

18 

Kt - Kt sq 

Kt - Rb 

5 

Kt K5 

Kt 

-KB3 

19 

P X Kt 

P-B6 

0 . 

B-B4 

P- 

^4 

20 

B-Kt5 

Q-Kt7 (ch) 

7 

PxP 

B- 


21 

K - K SCI 

P-B7 (ch) 

8 

('astles 

Bx 

Kt 1 

22 

K~Q2 

r-B8.= Kt 

9 

R - K s(j 


K2 I 


(ch) 

10 

P-Bi 

P- 

Ktfi ' 

2^ 

K 

K-Q2 

II. 

>*-04 

Kt 

-Kt5 

ZA. 

PaH (ch) 

K-^Bi 

12. 

Kt-«2 


V 

25. 

g - K7 (ch) 

K - Kti 

M. 

Kt-B3 

Q- 

Ri 

2b 

g - gs (ch) 

R>^« 

s 

14. 

Q-R4(ch) 

p- 

Bi 

1 27- 

B X Q and inatet 


The Rice Gambit (so called after its inventor, Prof Isaac L. Rice 
of New York), whether right or not, is only possible if Black plays 
7. Paulsen’s 7. B - Kt2 is lietter, and avoids unnecessary 

complications 8 P-Q4 is the usual move Leaving the knight 
en prise, followed by 9. R-K sq, constitutes the Rice Gambit 
The interesting points in the game aic that White subjects himself 
to a most violent attack vvilh impunity, for in the end Black could 
not save the game by 22 P - B8 claiming a second queen with a 
discovered check, nor by claiming a knight with double check, as 
It IS equally harmless to White 


Giuoco Piano. 



White 

Black 

White 

Black 


Steimtz 

Bardelebcn 

Steimtz. 

Bardeleben 

I 

P - K4 

P - K4 

14. R " K sij 

P- KB3 

2. 

Kt - KB3 

Kt-gB3 

15 Q-K2 

Q-O2 

3 

B-B4 

B-B4 

16. QR-Bsq 

p-ii3 

4 

P-B3 

Kt-B^ 

17. B-Q5 

PxP^ 

5 

B-Q4 

PxP 

18 Kt~Q4 

K-B2 

6. 

PxP 

B~Kt5 (cb) 

19. Kt - K6 

KR-QBsq 

7- 

Kl-B^ 

B“Q4 

20 g-Kt4 

P-KKt^ 

8. 

PxP ^ 

KKt X P 

21 Kt ~ Kt5 (ch) 

K -* K sf{ 

9. 

Castles 

B-K^ 

22 R X Kt (ch) 

K - B sq 

10. 

B-KKt«; 

B-K2 

2^ K-B7(ch) 

K - Kt s(i 

1 1. 

BxKt 

QBxB 

24. R - Kt7 (ch) 

K - R sej 

12. 

Kt X B 

g X Kt * 

R\P(ch) 

Resigns 

13. 

BxB 

KtxB 




As a m itler of fact, Bai deleben left the board here, and lost the 
game by letting his clock run out the time - limit ; but Steimtz, 
who lemaincd at the board, demonstrated afterwards the following 
variation leading to a forced win . — 



White. Black. 

Steimtz. Bardeleben. 

1 

White. 

Steimtz. 

Black. 

Bardeleben. 

25- 


31. 

Q - Kt8 (ch) 

K-Kz 

26. 

R - Kt7 (ch) K - R sq 

32. 

Q » B7 (ch) 

Q - B8 (ch) 

K-gsq 

27. 

g - R4 (ch) KxR 

33. 

q-Ksq 

28. 

g ~ R? (ch) K - B sq 

34- 

Kt ~ B7 (ch) 

R-Qz 

29. 

g-R8{ch) K-K2 

35- 

g Q6 mate. 


30. Q - Kt7 (ch) K - K sq j 





This game was awarded the prize for bnlliancy ” at the Hastings 
tournament, 1895. 


VI. 4 
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Ruy Lopez. 



White. 

Black. 


White. 

Black. 


Halpnn. 

Pillsbury. 


Halprin; 

PlHsb^^}^ 

li 

p*-k :4 

P~K 4 ' 

14. 

P-Kt6 

BPx.P 

2. 


Kt-QB 3 

15. 

Kt~Q 5 

PxKt 

3 ‘ 

B-Kt5 

Kt-B 3 

lO. 

KR^-K sq (ch) 


4 * 

Castles 

Kt < P 

17 

R-R 3 ' 

Klb^K 4 

5 - 

P-Q 4 

Kt-Qs 

18. 

RxKt 

PhR 

6. 

P X F 

KtxB 

10. 

R - B3 (cb) 

K ~ Kt sq 

7. 

8. 


P”Q 3 

PxP 

20 

21. 

B-K6 

BxP 

Q~K2 

KxB 

9. 

PxKt 

Kt - K 2 

22. 

R - Kt3 (ch) 

K - B sq 

10. 

Kt-B^ 

Kt-Kti 

23 - 

R-B3i(ch) 

K--Kt2 

1 1. 

Kt-Kt5 

B-K2 

24 

R-Kt3{ch) 

K-Bsq 

12. 

Q-K5 

BxKt 

25 

R - B3 (ch) 

K - Kt sq 

n. 

BxB 



Draw. 


Tins brilliant game, pkiyed at the Miinicli ttHirnaiTieiit, 1900, 
would bo unique had tlic csombinations occurred spontaneously ui 
the game. As a matter of fact, howevci , tlie whole variation haul 
Ixjen elaborated by Maroezy and Halprin prevfonfily, on the chance 
of Pillsbury adopting the defence in the text. Th(‘ real merit 
belongs to Pillsbury, who had to find the cjorrect defence to an 
attack which Ilalprin had committed to mumory and simply had to 
be careful to make the moves m regulai orden 


Sicilian Defence 



Wliite 

Black 


White 

Black. 


PilKbury. 

Mieses 


Pillsbury. 

Mieses 

I 

P - K4 

i’ QB 4 

16, 

PxP 

Kt-g 5 

2. 

Kt - KB:j 

P-Ki 

17 

B -^R 

KxB 


f *-«4 

PxP 

18 

R-R2 


4 * 

Kt X P 

Kt~KB3 

19 

H'Q2 

R - K s(i 

5 


Kt - 14 

20 

('as ties 

B-Kto 

6. 

KKi - Kt5 

B Kt5 

21 

() ^ Kt sq 

B -Q 4 

7 - 

P-QRi 

B X Kt (Ch) 

22 

B-Qsq- 

BxP 

8 

KtxB 

V~Q4 

23 

KxB 

Q - Kt4 (cli) 

0 

Pxl’ 

PxP 

24 

K R .sq 

(JxR 

10 

B -KKt5 

(Nasties 

25 

B ~ Kt4 

Q-B5 

11. 

B -K2 


26 

R Kt sq 

J»-B 4 

12 

Kt -K4 

«-H4(ch) 

27 

B K5 

Kt-B6 

n. 

P - K 4 

g - k 4 

28 

B X Kt 

Q X B-(ch) 

14 

Kt X Kt (ch) 

!>>. Kt 

29 

R Kt2 

R-K7 

*5 

li-*R6 


30 

y-OBsq 

<JxQP 


Drawn eventually 


This brilliant game occurred at the Pans tourmimcnt, 1900. 


Evans Gambit 



Willie. 

Black. 


White. 

Black. 


Anderssen. 

Dufresne 


Andorssen. 

Dufresne. 

li 

P - K4 

P*-K4 

L 3 ^ 

Q-R4 

B-Ki 3 

2 . 

Kt - KB3 

Kt-(;)B 3 

14. 

pKt-Q2 

B*-Kt2 

3 ‘ 

B-B4 

B - B4 

15 

Kt -K4 

Q-B4 

4. 

p-gKt 4 

BxP 

16. 

BxP 

P-R4 


P-B} 

B R4 

17 - 

Kt - B6(ch) 

PxKt 

b 

p-g 4 

PxP 

18. 

PxP 

R Kt sq 

7 - 

Casllos 

]>~Q6 

OR - p sq 

QxKt 

8. Q-Kti 

« - P3 

20 

R X Kt (cli) 

KtxR 

9. 

P-K5 

Q - m 

21. 

0 X P (ch) 

K X p 

10 

R - K sq 

KKt-Ki 

22. 

B- B5 (ch) 

K K sq 

I I. 

B-R3 

P-Kt4 

23. 

H - Q7 (cii) 

K moves 

12. 

QxP 

R - ^)Kt sq 

24. 

B X Kt mate. 



This game is most remarkable ami brilliant. The coup de tepos 
of j() QR-Q sq IS the key-movo to the brilliant final combination, 
the d(‘pth and subtlety of whicli have never been ecnialled, except 
perhaps in the following game betwcien Zukertort and Blackburne . — 


English Opening. 



While 

Black 

1 

White 

BUck. 


Zukertort 

Blackburne. 

Zuke 

itort. 

Blackburne. 

I. 

P-QB4 

P-K3 

18. 

P- 

K4 

QR = QBsq 

2. 

P-«K^ 

Kt - KB3 

19. 

P- 

K 5 

Kt K sq 

3 - 

4 

Kt KB3 
B-Kz 

P-(]Kt3 

B - kl 2 ' 

20. 

21. 

P- 

R- 

B4 

K3 

P-~Kt3 

P - B4 

*). 

C'astlcs 

P “«4 

22. 

Px 

P 0. p. 

Kt X P 

6 . 

P-P4 


23 - 

P- 


Kt - K5 

7 - 

Kt-B3 

Caitfes 

24. 

Bx 

Kt 

PxB 

8. 

P-QKti 

QKt - Q2 

25 - 

Px 

KtP 

R~B 7 

9 . 

B - Kt2 

g-K2 

26. 

Px 

P (ch) 

K - R sq 

10. 

Kt-QKt5 

Kt-Ks 

27 - 

P- 

Q^dis (ch) 

P- K4 

II. 

Kt X B 

P X Mt 

28. 

8 ' 

Kt4 

QR..B4 

12. 

Kt.-Q2 

QKt-Bj 

29. 

R- 

B8 (oh) 

KxP 

^ 3 - 

P-B3 

KtxKt 

30. 

Qx 

P (ch) 

K~Kt2 

14. 

QxKt 

Px P 

3 I- 

Bx 

P (<ih) 

KxR 

15 

BxP 

i’-g 4 

32. 

B- 

Kt7 (cli) 

K- Kt sq 

i 6 . 

B-Q 3 

KR- Bsq 

33 « 

Q- 

g 

Resigns. 

17 

QR - K sq 

H- B2 



This game, played in the London tournament, 1883, is one of the 
RioBt reniarkaoie prodiietiions of modern times* neither surpassed 
nor indeed equalled hitherto. 


End Games , — A game of chess consists of three branches — the 
opening, the middle, and the end‘ game. The apenings have 
been analysed and are to be acquired by the study of the books 
on the subject. The mdile game can only be acquired practically. 
The combinations being inexhaustible in their variety, individual 
ingenuity has its full scope. Those endowed with‘ a fertile 
i imagination will evolve plans and combinations leading to 
I favourable issues* The less endowed player, however, is not left 
quite defenceless; he has necessarily to adopt a different system, 
namely, to try to find a weak point in the arrangement of his 
opponent*.*? forces and concentrate his. attack on that weak spot. 

I As a matter of fact, in a contest between players of equal strength, 

I finding the weak point in the opponent’s armour is tlie only 
I possible plan, and this may be said to be the fundamental 
I principle of the modern school. In the good old days the battles 
were mostly fought in the neighbourhood of the king, each side 
striving for a checkmate. Nowadays the battle may be fought 
anywhere. It is quite immaterial where the advantage is gained 
; be it ever so slight. Correct continuation will necessarily increase 
lit, and the opponent may be compelled to surrender in the end 
jgame without being checkmated, or a position may be reached 
iwhen the enemies, in consequence of the continual fight, are so 
1 educed that the kings themselves have to take the field — the 
,end game. The ettd game, therefore, requires a special study. 
Tt has Its special laws and the value of the pieces undergoes a 
j considerable change. The kings leave their passive role and 
; become attacking forces. The pawns increase in value, whilst 
that of the pieces may diminish in certain cases. Two knights, 
for instance, without pawns, become valueless, as no checkmate 
can be effected with them. In the majority of cases the players 
;must be guided by general principles, as the standard examples 
'do not meet all oases. 

‘ The handbooks as arulc give a sprinkling of elementary endings, 
jsuch as to checkmate with queen, rook, lii.shop and knight, 
two bishops, and pawn endings pure and simple, as well as pawns 
iin connexion with pieces in various forms. Towards the end of 
Ithe iqth century a valuable work on end games was published 
I in England by the late B. Horwitz ; thus for the first time a 
theoretical classification of the art was given. This was followed 
by a more comprehensive work by Professor J. Berger of Gratz, 
which was translated a few years later by the late Mr Freeborough. 

A few specimens of the less accessible positions are given 
below . — 

Position from a Game played by the late J. G. Campbell in iS6j 

BLACKl 


Obviously White has to lose the 
game, not being able to prevent the 
pawns from queenmg. By a ic- 
markably ingenious device White 
averts the loss of the game by 
stalemating himself as follows — 

I B Cfi, ]>^Kt7 , 2. B~R5, 

P-Kt8:=g, 3, P-Kt4 stale- 

mate. 


WHITE. 


White wins as follows - 

I. P-Kt6. RPxP; 2. P--B6. 
P(Kit2) X P ; 3. P R6 anul wins 

by queening tlie poJwn. li 
I. ... BP X P then 2. P - R6, 
KtP X P ; 3. P - B6 and queens 

the pawn. 


Position by Surratt, iSoS, 
BLACK 



WHITE. 
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ProbUms . — chess problem Im been described as merdy 
a position supposed to have occurred in a game of chessj being 
none other than the critical point where your antagonist announces 
checkmate in a given number of' movesj no matter what defence 
you play/^ but the above description conveys no idea ol the 
PoMdn by B, Ifprmtz. 

BLACK 

As a rule the game should be 
drawn. S^ipposmg by a senes of 
checks White were tg compel Black 
to al:*andon the pawn*, n«^ would 
move K V. KB ; Q F and Black is 
stalc^mate. Therefore the nigenious 
way to win is — 

II k:^B 4 . P-B 8 ^gch:. K- 
K;t5 and wins. Or j. . . . K- 
K 8 (threatening X*-BB~f<t) , then 
2. Q““Q 2 preliminary to K-Kt^ 
now wms. 



WHITE. 


Without Black’s pawn Wliite 
could only dtaw. The pawn being 
on the l>oard> White wms as 
follows — 

i. Kt - Jkr, K - Kt sq', 2. 
Kt (B 4 ) ~ K 3 . K R jhk 3 - 
K - Kt4, K - Kt sq ; 4. K *- R3, 
K-R sq, 5. Kt-B4. K ^ Kt sq ; 
0. Kt (B4) - Q2, K - R sq ; 7. 

Kt ~ Kt3 ch, K - Kt sq ; 8, 

Kt - B31 mate. 


Position by B, Hormtz. 

BLACK. 


Position by B, Hotwitz, 

BLACK 



WHITE. 



White wms with two pieces agamst 
one— a rare occurrence. 

I. Kt K6. B-R3, 2. R-Q4 

ch, K - R2 , 3. B--B3, B moves 

►anywhere not en pnsc ; 4. B - Kty 
and Kt mates. 


WHITE. 


White wms as follows 
1 P-^Kt5, Kt-Kls; 2. 
Kt-K6, 3. B-K6, Kt-B8; 4. 
BxP, Kt-Q7 ch,; 5. K-Kt 4 , 
KtxP; 6. P~Kt6, Kt-B3, ch ; 
7. K-Kt5, P-K5; « KxKt, 

r-K6. 9. B-B4, KxB; 10. 

P-.Kt7, P-K7; n. 
ch, and wms by the simple process 
ot a series of checks so tuned that 
the king may approach systematic- 
ally. The fine points m this instruc- 
tive ending ai^ the two bishop's 
moves, 3. B-Kd, and 9. B-B4, 
tJie latter move enabling White to 
queen the pawn with a check. 


Position by O, Schnbzii, 
BLAOK. 



WHITE. 


[j A gtood ch®ss praW^^m ejceiuplilios cbe$a strategy ideali?9d a^id 
concentmtcd. In of, actual thero will necessarily 

remain on the boa>?4 piws immaterial b?ftbe issue (cMckmate), 
whereas in problein^ the composer, employs only mdUpensablfS 
force so as to focus attention on the id^, avoiding all material 
Position by A Amsimgi 


degree to which proMem-composing has become a speciafized 
study. Owing its inception, doubtless,to the practice of recording 
critical phases from actual play, the art of problem comporition 
1ms so grown in favour as to earn the title of the ** poetry ** of 
the game. 

' The earliest known problem is ascribed to an Arabian caliph of 
the 9th century. The nrst known colleotion is in a manuscript (in 
the British Museum) of King Alphonso of Castite, dated 1250 ; it 
contains 103 p»ohlcmis< The. collection of Nicolas of Lombardy, 
dated 1300, comprises 192 probfems. 


BLACK. 



WHITE 


White with the inferior |)osition 
saves the game as follows . — 

I. P--RP, PxP. 2 K-Ba dis. 
ch, K moves , 3 R Kz. or Kt2 ch, 
K X R , 4. K - Kt2 and draw, as 

Black has to give up the rook, and 
the RP cannot be queened, the Black 
bishop having no power on the 
White diagonal Extremely subtle. 


Postiton by B, Horwitz, 
BLACK 


The mam idea being to checkmate 
with the bishop, this is accomplished 
thu«> —I. B-'K4 ch, K-R4; 2. 

QxR, QxQ; 3. K~B 7 . Q-B sq 
cfi; 4. KxQ, BkP. 5 K^B7* 
B X P , 6, B ~ Kt6 mate 


Position by A. Trottzhy^ 
BLACK 



WHITE. 



WHITE. 


White wins as follow*? ^ 

I, P-R8 = a R-Kt7 ch; 2. 
K Kt5, R'^Q' 3 Kt-Q7 ch, 

K. Ktz , 4 P-B6 ch, K-Rz ; 

3. QPxKt, R-^R sq , 6 Kt-B7 
ch.RxKt, 7 PxR?=Ktmate. 


Position by Iloffer, 

BLACK 



A position from actual play. 

WhHe plays i. R-B5 threatening 
to win a piece. Black replies ¥«itii 
the powerful Kt-Kt^, threatemag 
two mates, and finally White (Mr 
Hoffer) finds an ingenious sacrifice 
of the Queen —the saving clause. 

The following are the moves — 

I. R-B5, Kt-Kts, 2. Q-.Kt8 
ch, K-Kt3, 3. 0 -lC 6 oh, K-R2; 

4 Q - Kt8 ch, and drawn by per- 
petual check, as Black cannot cap- 
ture the Queen with K or R without 
losing the game. 

WHITE. 

wbkh would tend to “obscure the kstie.** Hence the first 
object In a problem is to extract the maximum of fimsss with a 
sparing use of the pieces, but “economy of force'' must be 
combined with “ purity of the mate.'* A very common mistake, 
until comparatively recent years, was that of appraising the 
“ economy *' of a position according to the slenderness of the 
force used, but economy is not a question of absolute values. The 
true criterion is the ratio of the force employed to the skill 
demanded. The earliest composers strove to give their produce 
tkms every appearance of real play, and indeed theiJr compositions 
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partook of the nature of ingenious end-games, in which it was 
usual tf) give Black a predominance of force, and to leave the 
White king in apparent jeopardy. From this predicament he 
was extricated by a series of checking moves, usually involving 
a number of brilliant sac’nfices. The number of moves was 
rarely less than five. In the course of time the solutions were 
reduced to shorter limits and the beauty of quiet (non-checking) 
moves began lo make itself felt. The early transition school, as 
it has been called, was the first to recognize the importance of 
economy, i,e the representation of the main strategic point 
without finy extraneous force. The mode of illustrating 
single-theme problems, often of depth and beauty, was being 
constantly impi oved, and the problems of (’. Bayer, R. Willmers, 
S. Loyd, J. (h ( ampbell, F. Healey, J. B.’’ of Bridport, and W. 
Grimshaw are, of their kind, unsurpassed. In the year 1845 the 
“ Indian problem attracted much notice, and in 1861 appeared 
Healey's famous “ Bristol ” problem. To this period must be 
ascribed the tliscovery of most of those clever ideas which have 
been turned to such good acc'ount by the later school. In an 
article written in 1899 F. M Teed mentions the fact that his 
incomplete rollection of “ Indians ” totalled over three hundred. 

In 1870 or thereabouts, the later transition period, a more 
general tendency Avas manifest to illustrate two or more finished 
ideas in a single problem with strict regard to purity and economy, 
the theory of the art received greater attention than before and 
the essays of (!. Schwede, Kohtz and Kockclkorn, Lehner and 
Gelbfuss, helped to codify hitherto unwritten rules of taste. The 
last quaitcr of the J9th century, and its last decade especially, 
saw a marked advance m technique, until it became a common 
thing to find as much de('p and quiet ])lay embodied in a single 
first-c'lass problem as in three or four of the old-time problems, 
and hence arose the practice of blending several distinct ideas in 
one elaborate whole. 

In the composition of two-movers ” it is customary to allow 
greater elasticity and a less 1 igorous apfihcation of the principles 
of purity and economy. B)' this means a greater superficial 
complexity is attained , but the Teutonic and Bohemian schools, 
and CAxm luiglish and American tv/o-move spec ialists, recognize 
that complexity, if it involves the sacrifice of first principles, is 
liable to abuse. The blind master, A. F. Mackenzie of Jamaica, 
however, with a few others (notably T. Tavcrnei, W. Cleave, 
H. and E. Bettman and ?. F. JHake) have won some of their 
greatest siuxesses with problems which, under stricter ruling, 
would not be allowed. 

Bohemian ((’zech) compo'^ers have long stood unrivalled as 
exponents of that blending of ideas which is the distinguishing 
trait of the later problem. Such is their skill in construction 
that it IS rare to find in a problem of the Bohemian school fewer 
than three or four lines of play which, in economy and purity, 
are unimpeachable. Amongst the earliest composers of this 
class Anton Konig, the founder of the school, Makovky, Drtina, 
Palct and Pilnacek deserve to be honourably mentioned, but it 
was not until the starting of a chess column in the weekly journal 
Svetnzor that the merits of the new school were fully asserted. It 
was in 1871 that Jan Dobrusky contributed his first composition 
to that paper : he was followed by G. Chocholous, C. Kondelik, 
Pospisil, Dr Mazel, Kviciala, Kcsl, Tuzar, Musil and J. Kotre , 
and later still, Havel, Traxler and Z. Mach were no unworthy 
followers of Dobrusky. 

I'he faculty for blending variations is not without “ the defects 
of its (jualities,’’ and consequently among tlic Ic.ss able composers 
a ceitaiii tendency to repeat combinations of similar companion 
ideas is discernible at times, while the danger that facile con- 
struction might usurp the place of originality and strategy was 
already apparent to Chocholous when, in an article on the 
classification of chess prohif^ms (Deutsche Schachzettungj 1890), he 
warned the younger practitioners of the Bohemian school against 
what has been dubbed by H. Von Gottschall Vananten4eiereiy 
or the grinding out of variations.’’ When this one reservation 
is made few will be inclined to dispute the pre-eminence 
of the Bohemian school. To some tastes, however, a greater 
appeal is made by the deeper play of the older German school, 


the quaint fancy of the American composer Samuel Loyd, or the 
severity and freedom from “ duals ” which mark the English 
composers. 

The idea of holding a problem competition open to the world 
was first mooted in connexion with the chess congress of 1851, 
but it was in 1854 that a tourney (confined to British composers) 
was first held. Since then a number of important problem 
tournaments have been held. 

History of Chess, 

The origin of chess is lost in obscurity. Its invention has been 
variously ascribed to the Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, Scythians, 
Egyptians, Jews, Persians, Chinese, Hindus, Arabians, Arau- 
canians, ('astilians, Irish and Welsh. Some have endeavoured 
to fix upon particular individuals as the originators of the game ; 
amongst others upon Japheth, Shorn, King Solomon, the wife of 
Ravan,king()f Ceylon, the philosopher Xerxes, the Greek chieftain 
Palamedes, Hermes, Aristotle, the brothers Lydo and Tyrrhene, 
Scmiramis, Zenobia, Attains (rl c, 200 b.c.), the mandarin Han- 
smg,thc Brahman Sissa and Shatrenscha, stated to be a celebrated 
Persian astronomer Many of these ascriptions are fabulous, 
others rest upon little authority, and some of them proceed from 
easily traceable errors, as where the Roman games of Ludus 
Latrimcidorum and Ludus Caladorwu, the Welsh recreation of 
Tawlhwrdd (throw-board) and the ancient Irish pastime of 
Fithcheall are assumed to be identical with chess ; so far as the 
Romans and Welsh are concerned, the contrary can be proved, 
while from what little is known of the Irish game it appears not 
to have been a sedentary game at all. The claims of the Chinese 
were advocated m a letter addressed by Mr Eyles Irwin in 1793 
to the earl Charlemont. This paper was published m the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy, and its purport was that chess, 
called in the Chinese tongue chong-ki (the “royal game”), Avas 
inA^'cntcd in the reign of Kao-Tsu, otherwise Lin-l^irig, then king, 
but afterwards emperor of Kiang-Nang, by a mandarin named 
Han-sing, who was m command of an army invading the Shen-Si 
country, and Avho wanted to amuse his soldiers when in winter 
quarters. This inA^asion of the Shen-Si country by Han-Sing took 
place about 174 b.c. Capt. Hiram Cox states that the game is 
called by the Chinese choke-choo-hong hi, “ the play of the science 
of war.” (See also a paper published by the lion. Daines 
Barrington in the gth vol. of the Archaeologia.) Mr N. Bland, 
M.R.A.S., in his Persian Chess (L^indon, 1850), endeavours to 
proA^e that the Persians were the inventors of chess, and maintains 
that the game, born in Persia, found a home in India, Avhcnce 
after a series of ages it was brought back to its birthplace. Tlie 
view, however, whicli has obtained the most credence, is that 
which attributes the origin of chess to the Hindus. Dr Thomas 
Hyde of Oxford, writing in 1694 (De Ludis Onentahbus), seems 
to have been the first to propound this theory, but he appears to 
have been ignorant of the game itself, and the Sanskrit records 
were not accessible in his time. About 1783-1789 Sir William 
Jones, in an essay published in the 2nd vol. of Aquatic Researches, 
argued that Hindustan was the cradle of chess, the game having 
been known there from time immemorial by the name of chatur- 
anga, that is, the four angas, or members of an army, which are 
said in the Amarakosha to be elephants, horses, chariots and foot 
soldiers. As applicable to real armies, the term chaturanga is fre- 
quently used by the epic poets of India. Sir William J ones’s essay 
is substantially a translation of the Bhawishya Purana, in which 
is given a description of a four-handed game of che.ss played with 
dice. A pundit named Rhadhakant informed him that this was 
mentioned in the oldest law books, and also that it Avas invented 
by the wife of Ravan, king of Lanka (Ceylon), in the second age 
of the world in order to amuse that monarch while Rama was 
besieging his metropolis. This account claims for chess an 
existence of 4000 or 5000 years. Sir William, however, grounds 
his opinions as to the Hindu origin of chess upon the testimony of 
the Persians and not upon the above manuscript, while he con- 
siders the game described therein to be more modern than the 
Persian game. Though sure that the latter came from India and 
was invented there, he admits that he could not find any account 
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of it in the classical writings of the Brahmans. He lays it down 
that chess, under the Sanskrit name chaturanga^ was exported from 
India into Persia in the 6th century of our era ; that by a natural 
corruption the old Persians changed the name into chatrang, but 
when their country was soon afterwards taken possession of by the 
Arabs, who had neither the initial nor final letter of the word in 
their alphabet, they altered it further into shatranj, which name 
found its way presently into modern Persian and ultimately into 
the dialects of India, 

Capt. Hiram Cox, in a letter upon Burmese chess, written in 
1799 and published in the 7 th vol. of Asiatic Researches, refers to 
the above essay, and considers the four-handed game described 
in the Sanskrit manuscript to be the most ancient form of chess, 
the Burmese and Persian games being second and third in order 
of pieccdence. Later, in the nth and 24th vols. of the Archaeo- 
logta, Mr Francis Douce and Sir Frederick Madden expressed 
themselves in favour of the views held by Hyde and his followers. 

In Professor Duncan Forbes’s History of Chess{i^ 6 o) Capt. Cox’s 
views, as founded upon Sir William Jones’s Sanskrit manuscript, 
arc upheld and are developed into an elaborate theory. Professor 
Ju)rbes holds that the four-handed game of chaturanga described 
in the Bhawishya Pur ana was the primeval form of chess ; that 
it was invented by a people whose language was Sanskrit (the 
Hindus) ; and that it was known and practised in India from a 
lime lost in the depths of a remote antiquity, but for a period the 
duration of which may have been from 3000 to 4000 years before 
the 6th century of the Christian era. He endeavours to show, but 
adduces no proof, how the four armies commanded by four kings 
in Sir William Jones’s manuscript became converted into two 
opposing armies, and how two of the kings were reduced to a 
subordinate position, and became “ monitors ” or ‘‘ counsellors,” 
one standing by the side of the White and the other of the Black 
king, these counsellors being the farzins from which we derive our 
“queens.” Among other points he argues, apparently with justice, 
that chaturanga was evidently the root of shatranj, the latter word 
being a mere exotic in the language of the inhabitants of Persia. 

Van dcr Linde, in his exhaustive work, Gesdnehte und LtUeraiur 
des Schachspiels (Berlin, 1874), has much to say of the origin- 
theories, nearly all of which he treats as so many myths. He 
agrees with those who consider that the Persians received the 
game from the Hindus ; but the elaborate chaturanga theories 
of Forbes receive but scant mercy. Van der Linde argues that 
chaturanga is always used by the old Indian poets of an army 
and never of a game, that hll Sanskrit scholars are agreed that 
('hess IS mentioned in the really ancient Hindu records ; that the 
Piifanas generally, though formerly considered to be extremely 
old, are held in the light of modem research to reach no farther 
back than the 10th century — while the copies of the Bhawtshya 
Parana in the British Museum and the Berlin Library do not 
contain the extract relied upon by Forbes, though it is to be found 
in the Raghunandana, which was translated by Weber in 1872, 
and is stated by Buhler to date from the i6th century. The 
outcome of van der Linde’s studies appears to be that chess cer- 
tainly existed in Hindustan in the 8th century, and that probably 
that country is the land of its birth. He inclines to the idea that 
the game originated among the Buddhists, whose religion was 
prevalent in India from the 3rd to the 9th century. According to 
their ideas, war and the slaying of one’s fellow-men, for any pur- 
poses whatever, is criminal, and the punishment of the warrior 
in the next world will be much worse than that of the simple 
murderer ; hence chess was invented as a substitute for war. In 
opposition to Forbes, therefore, and in agreement with Sir William 
Jones, van der Linde takes the view that the four-handed game of 
the original manuscript is a comparatively modern adaptation of 
the Hindu chess, and he altogether denies that there is any proof 
that any form of the game has the antiquity attributed to it. 
Internal evidence certainly seems to contradict the theory that 
Sir William Jones’s manuscript is very ancient testimony ; for it 
mentions two great sages, %asa and Gotama, the former as 
teaching chaturanga to Prince Yudhishthira, and the other as 
giving an opinion upon certain principles of l^e game ; but this 
could not well be, seeing that it was played with dice, and that all 


games of hazard were positively forbidden by Manu. It would 
appear also that Indian manuscripts arc not absolutely trust- 
worthy as evidence of the antiquity of their contents ; for the 
climate has the effect of destroying such writings in a period of 300 
or 400 years. They must, therefore, be recopied from time to time 
and in this way later interpolations may ea.sily creep in. 

Von der Lasa, who had, in an article prefixed to the Hand- 
buck in 1864, accepted Forbes’s views, withdrew his support in 
a review of the work just noticed, published in the September 
and November numbers of the Deutsche Schachzei tun g, 1874, and 
expressed his adherence to the opinions of van der Linde. 

Altogether, therefore, we find the best authorities agreeing that 
chess existed m India before it is known to have been played 
anywhere else. In this supposition they are strengthened by the 
names of the game and of some of the pieces. Shatranj, as P'orbes 
has pointed out, is a foreign word among the Persians and Arabians, 
whereas its natural derivation from the term chaturanga is obvious 
Again al-fil, the Arabic name of the bishop, means the elephant, 
otherwise alephhind, the Indian ox. Our earliest authority on 
chess is Masudi, an Arabic author who wrote about a.d. 950 
According to him, shatranj had existed long before his time ; and 
though he may speak not only for his own generation but for a 
couple of centuries before, that will give to chess an existence of 
over a thousand years. 

Early and Medieval Tunes. — The dimness which shrouds the 
origin of chess naturally obscures also its early history. We 
have seen that chess crossed over from India into Persia, and 
became known in the latter country by the name of diairan]. 
Some have understood that word to mean “ the play of the 
king ” ; but undoubtedly Sir William Jones’s derivation carries 
with it the mos^ plausil>ility. How and when the game was 
introduced into Persia we have no means of knowing. Tlie 
Persian poet Firdusi, in his historical poem, the Shahnama, 
gives an account of the introduction of shatranj into Persia 
in the reign of Chosroes 1 . Anushirsvan, to whom came am- 
bassadors from the sovereign of Hind (fndia), with a chess- 
board and men asking him to solve the secrets of the game, if 
he could, or pay tribute, ( hosroes I. was the contemporary 
of Justinian, and reigned in the 6th century a.d. Professor 
Forbes seems to think that this poem may be looked upon as 
an authentic history. This appears, however, to be somewhat 
dangerous, especially as Firdusi lived some 450 years after the 
supposed event took place ; but since other Persian and Arabian 
writers state that shatranj came into Persia from India, there 
appears to be a consensus of opinion that may be considered to 
settle the question. Thus we have the game passing from the 
Hindus to the Persians and thence to the Arabians, after the 
capture of Persia by the Caliphs in the 7th century, and from 
them, directly or indirectly, to various parts of Europe, at a 
time which cannot be definitely fixed, but either in or before the 
nth century. That the source of the European game is Arabic 
is clear enough, not merely from the words “ check ” and “ mate,” 
which are evidently from Shah mat (“ the king is dead "), but 
also from the names of some of the pieces. There are various 
chess legends having reference to the 7th and 8th centuries, but 
these may be neglected as historically useless ; and ecjiially use- 
less appear the many oriental and occidental romances which 
revolve around those two great central figures, Harun al-Rashid 
and Charlemagne. There is no proof that either of them knew 
anything of chess or, so far as the latter is concerned, that it had 
been introduced into Europe in his time. True, there is an 
account given in Gustavus Selenus, taken from various old 
chronicles, as to the son of Prince Okar or Otkar of Bavaria 
having been killed by a blow on the temple, struck by a son ol 
Pippin after a game of chess ; and there is another well-known 
tradition as to the magnificent chess-board and set of men said to 
have been sent over as a present by the empress Irene to Charle- 
magne. But both tales are not less mythical than the romance 
which relates how the great Frankish monarch lost his kingdom 
over a game of chess to Gu6rin de Montglave ; for van der Linde 
shows that there was no Bavarian prince of the name of Okar or 
Otkar at the period alluded to, and as ruthlessly shatters the 
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ttadkioh about Irene’s bhcsstnen. Witti resptot to Hafun «H 
Rashid, among the various stories told which connect hitn with i 
chess, there is one that at first sight may seem entitled to some i 
degree of credit. In theannals of'the Moslem® by AbOtteda^'Afen*! I 
Fida), there is given a copy of a letter stated to lie “^From| 
Nicephorus, emperdr of the RortiAm, to fiarun, scjvereign of! 
the Arabs,” whidi (using I^ofessor Forl5es’« tmnslattenf) after | 
the usual compliments runs thus r— “ The empress (Irene) 4 nto 
whose place I have succeeded, looked upon you as a Ri^k and 
herself as a mere Pawn ; therefore she submitted to pay you a 
tribute more than the double of which she ought to have eicacted 
from you. All this has been owing to female wedlmess and 
timidity. Now, however, I insist that you, immediately on 
reading this letter, repay to me all the sums of money you ever 
received from her. If you hesitate, the sword shall settle out 
accounts. ” Harun’s reply, written on the back of the Byaantine 
emperor’s letter, was terse and to the point. In the name of 
God the merciful and gracious. 'From Harun, the commander 
of the faithful, to the Roman dog NicCphofus. I have read thine 
epistle, thou son of an infidel mother ; my answer to dt thou 
fehalt see, mot hear.” Haran was os good as his word, for he 
marched immediately as tar as HetaeJea, devastating the Roman 
territories with fire and sword, and soon compelled Nicephorus 
to sue for peace. Now the points which give authority to this 
narrative hnd the alleged correspondence are that the relations 
which they assume between Irene and Nicephorus on the one 
hand and the warlike caliph on the other are confirmed by the 
history of those times, while, also, the straightforward brevity 
of Harun’s reply commends itself a;s what one might expect 
from his soldier^like character. Still, the fact must be remem- 
bered that Abulfeda lived about five centuries after the time to 
which he refers. Perhaps we may assume that it is not improb- 
able that the correspondence is genuine ; but that the words 
rukh and pawn may have been substituted for other terms of 
comfiarison originally used. 

As to how chess was introduced into western and central 
Europe nothing is really known. The Spaniards very likely 
received it from their Moslem concjuerors, the Italians not 
improbably from the Byzantines, and in either case it would pass 
northwards to Prance, going on thence to Scandinavia and 
England. Some say that chess was introduced into Europe at 
the time of the Crusades, the theory being that the Christian 
warriors learned to play it at Constantinople. This is nega- 
tived by a curious epistle of St Peter Damian, cardinal bishop 
of Ostia, to Pope Alexander 11 ., written about a.d to6i, which, 
assuming its authenticity, shows that chess was known in Italy 
before the date of the first crusade. The cardinal, as it .seems, 
had imposed a penance upon a bishop whom he had found 
diverting himself at chess ; and in his letter to the pope he 
repeats the language he had held to the erring prelate, viz. 

“ Was It right, 1 say, and consisitent with thy duty, to sport away 
thy evenings amidst the vanity of Chess, and defile the hand 
which offers up the body of the Lord, and the tongue that 
mediates between God and man, with the pollution of a sacri- 
legious game ? ” Following up the same idea the statutes of the 
church of Elna, in the 3rd vol. of the Councils of Spain, say, 

Clerks playing at dke or chess shall be ipso facto excommuni- 
cated.” Elides de Sully, bishop of Pans under Philip Augustus, 
IS stated in the Ordonn, des Rots de France to have forbidden 
clerks to play the game, and according to the Hist Eccles. of 
Fleury, St I^iuis, king of France, imjxjsed a fine on all who 
should play it. Ecclesiastacai authorities, however, seemed to 
have differed among themselves Upon the question Whether 
chess was or was not a lawful game according to the canons, and 
Peirino (De Proelat, chap, i) holds that it was permissible for 
ecclesiastics to play thereat. Among those who have taken 
an unfavourable view of the game may be mentioned John Hubs, 
who, when in (prison, deplored his having played at CheSs, whamby 
he had lost time and run the risk of being subject to violent 
■passions. Among authentic records of the game may be quoted 
the Aimad of the princess Anna Comnena, in whidh fehe relates 
how lier father, the empetor Alexius, lised to divett his ' mind 


ffrom the earns of state %y playing at chess with his relatives. 
This emperor 'died in ttrt. 

Cbncerhiog chess in England there is the usual confusion 
Jbetween 4 «^end and truth. Swotre Sturtesdn relates that as 
Canute was flowing at chess Eari Ulf, a' quarrel arose, which 

resulted in the upsetting of the board by the 'latter, with the 
further consequence of his being murdered in church a few days 
^afterwards *by Canute’s orders. Gariyie, in The Early Kings of 
Norway, repeats this tale, but van der Linde treats itaS a myth. 
The Ranisiy Chronicle relates how bishop Utheric, coming to 
‘Canute at night upon urgent business, found the monarch and 
'his courtiers amusing themselves at dice and chess. There is 
nothing intrirtsioaWy improbable in this last narrative; ‘but 
Canute died about 1035, and the date, therefore, is suspiciously 
early. Moreover, allowance must be made for the ease with 
which chroniclers described other games as chess. Willkm the 
Conqueror, Henry I., John^and Edward I. ore variously ^^tated 
to hOrve played ^at chess. It is generally supposed that 'the 
English court of ex(^hequer took its name from the doth, figured 
with squares like a cheSs-bOard, which covered the table in it 
{see ExcrtEQurJR). An Writer says that at the coronation 
of Richard 1 . in itfeq, six etttls and barons carried a chess-board 
with the Toyal insignia to represent the exdiequer court. Accord- 
ing to Edmonson’s Heraldry, twenty-six English families bore 
chess ^rooks in their coats of arms. 

As regards the individual pieces, the king seems to have had 
the same move as at present ; but it is said he could formerly be 
captured. His ” castling ” privilege is a European invention , 
but he formerly leaped two and even three squares, and also to 
his Rt 2nd. Castling dates no farther back than the first half of 
the tfith century. The queen has suffered curiotis changes m 
name, sex ' and power In shatranj the piece was called farz or 
firz (also farzart, famn and forzi), signifying a ” counsellor,” 
” minister” or ” general.” This was latinized into fartia or 
fercin. The French slightly altered the latter form into fierce, 
fierge, and Us some say, tnerge, which, if true, might explain its 
becoming a female. Another and much more probable account 
has it that whereas formerly a pawn on reaching an eighth square 
became a farzm, and not any other piece, which promotion was 
of the same kind as at draughts (in French, dames), so she became 
a dame or queen as in the latter game, and thence dama, donna, 
&c. There are old Latin manuscripts m which the terms ferzia 
and regmn are used indifferently. The queen formerly moved 
only one square diagonally and was consequently the weakest 
piece on the board. The immense power she now possesses 
seems to have been conferred upon her so late as about the middle 
of the i^th centur}^ It will be noticed that under the old 
Bystem the queens could never meet each other, for they operated 
on diagonals of different colours. The bishop’s scope of action 
was also very limited formerly ; he could only 'move two squares 
diagonally, and bad no power over the intermediate square, 
which he could leap over whether it was occupied or not. This 
limitation of their powers prevailed in Europe utitil the 15th 
century. This piece, according to ForbCsS, was called among the 
Persians ptl, an elephant, but the Arabs, not having the letter 
p in their alphabet, wrote it fil, or with their definite article 
aUfil, whence alphiius, tdfinus, altfiere, the latter being the word 
used by the Italians ; while the French perhaps get their fol 
and from the same source. The pawns formerly could move 
only one square at starting ; their powers in this respect were 
Increased about the early part of the ifith century. It was 
customary for them, on arriving at an eighth square to be 
exchaEiiged only for a farztn {queenl, and not any other piece; 
the rooks (so Called from the Indian ruhh and Persian ^ohh, 
meaning “a soldier^’) and the knights appear to have always 
had the same ^powers as at present. As to the chessboards, they 
were formerly uncoloured, and it is not until the 13th century 
that We hear of checkered boards being used in Europe. 

DmelapmtHt in Ptey.“-The change of shatranj into modem 
chess took place most probably first in France, and' thence made 
its way ‘into Spain early in the century, where thenew^ame 
was called ie la being’ also adopted’by the Italians 
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under the name of scacci aUa rabiom. The time of theffirst im^ 
portant writer on modem chess, the Spaniard RuyTsqpez dc Segura 
j(iS6iX is also the period when .the latest improvement, oastling, 
was introduced, for his book (Ltbro de la invencim bbefol y arte 
del juego del Axedrez)y though treatiing of dt as already in use, 
also gives the old mode of play, which allowed the king a leap 
of two or three squares. Shortly afterwards the old skatranj 
disappears altogether. Lopez was the first who merits the name 
of chess analyst. At this time flourished' the flower of the Spanish 
and Italian schools Of chess — the former represented by Ixpez, 
Ceron, Santa Maria, Busnardo and Avalos ; the latter by 
Giovanni Leonardo da Cutri (il Puttino) and Paolo Boi (il 
Syracusano). In the years 1562-11575 both Italian masters 
visited Spain and defeated their Spanish antagonists. During 
the whole 17th century we find but one worthy to be mentioned, 
Giacchino Greco (il QUabrase). The middle of the 18th . century 
inaugurates a new em in chess. The leading man of this time 
was Frat^^ois Andr6 Danican Philidor. He was bom in 1726 
and was trained by M. de Kermur, Sire de L^gal, the star of 
the Cafe de la Rigence in Paris, which, has been the centre of 
French chess ever since the commencement of the iSth- century. 
In 1747 Philidor visited England, and defeated the Arabian 
player, Phillip Stamma, by 8 games to i and 1 draw. In 1749 
he published his Analyse das eehecs, a book which went through 
more editions and was more translated than any other work 
upon the game. During more than half a century Philidor 
travelled much, but never went to Italy, the only country where 
he could have found opponents of first-rate skill. Italy was 
refjresented in Fhilidor’s time by Ercole del Rio, Lolli and 
Ponziani. Their style was less sound than that of Philidor, 
but certainly a much finer and m principle a better one. As 
an analyst the Frenchman was in imany points refuted by 
Ercole del Rio (“ the anonymous Modcnc-se Blindfold 
chess-play, already exhibited in the iith century by Arabian 
and Persian experts, was taken up afresh by Philidor, who 
played on many occasions three games simultaneously without 
sight of board or men. These exhibitions were given m London, 
at the Chess Club in St James’s Street, and Philidor died in that 
city in X795. As eminent players of this period must be men- 
tioned Count Ph. J. van Zuylen van >iJyevelt (1743-1826), 
and the German player, J. Allgaier (1763-^1823), after whom a 
well-known brilliant variation of the Xing’s Ganibit is named. 
Philidor was succeeded by Alexandre Louis Honor6 Lebreton 
Deschapelles (1780-1847), who was also a famous whiat player. 
The only player who is known to have fougiit Deschapelles not 
unsuccessfully on even terms is John Cochrane. He also lost 
a match (1821) to W. Lewis, to whom he conceded the odds of 
‘‘ pawn and move,” the Englishman winning one and -drawing the 
two others. Deschapelles’ greatestpupil, and the strongest player 
France ever possessed, was Louis Charles Mah^ de la Bourdonnais, 
who was born in 1797 and died in 1840. IIis most meraorable 
achievement was his contest with the English champion, 
Alexander Macdonnell, the French player winning in the <pro- 
portion of three to two. 

The English school of chess began about the beginning of the 
19th century, and Sarxatt was its first leader. He flourished from 
1808 to 1821, and was followed by his great pupil, W. Lewis, 
who will be principally remembered for his writings. His 
literary career belongs to the period from i8t8 to 1848 and he 
died in 1869, A. Macdonnell (1798-T1835) has been already 
mentioned. To the same period belong :also Captain Evans, 
the inventor of the celebrated “Evans Gambit” (1828), iwho 
died at a very advanced age in 1873 5 Perigal, who participated 
in the correspondence matches against Edinburgh and Paris ; 
George Walker, for thirty years chess editor of Bell's Life tn 
London) and John Cochrane, who met every strong player from 
Deschapelles downwards. In the same period ^Germany possessed 
but one good player, J. Mendheim of Berlin. The fifth decade 
6f the 19th century isnraarked by the factrthat the leadership 
passed from the French school to the^English. After the death 
of la Bourdonnais, Fourni6 de Saint-Amant became the leading 
player inJirance ; he visited England in the early part of 1843, 
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and. successfully met the best English players, including Howard 
Staunton {q.v.)) but the Mtar Jioon took his revenge, for in 
November and I>ecember 18431a great match between Staunton 
and Saint-Amant took place :in Paris, the English champkm 
miming by jli games to 6 with 4 draws. During the succeeding 
eight yeara Staimton maintained his reputation by defeating 
PopcEt, JHorwitz and Hairwitz. Staunton was defeated by 
Andersson at die London tournament in 1851, and this con- 
cluded his matcjh'playing career. Among the contemporaries of 
Staunton may be mentioned Henry Thomas Buckle, author 
of the Utsiory of Civilization j who defeated Kteseritrki, Ajidersscn 
and Lbwenthal. 

In the ten years 1830-1840 a new school arose in Berlin, the 
seven leaders of which have been/called “ The Pleiades.” These 
were Bledow (1795*^1846), Bilgucr (1815-1840), Hanstein (1810- 
1850), Mayet (1810-1868), Schorn (1802-^1850), B. Horwitz 
(b. 1809) and von Heydebrandt jund der Lasa, once German 
ambassador at Copenhagen. As belonging to the same period 
must be mentioned the three Hungarian players, Grimm, Szen 
and J. Lowenthal. 

Among the great masters since the imiddle of the 19th century 
Paul Morphy (1837-1884), an American, has seldom been sur- 
passed as a chess player. His career was short but brilliant. 
Bom in New Orleans in 1837, he was taught chess by his father 
when only ten years of age, and in two years’ time became a strong 
player. When not quite thirteen he played three games with 
Lowenthal, and won two of them, the other being drawn. He 
was twenty years of age when he competed m the New York 
congress of 1857, where he won the first prize. In 1858 he visited 
England, and there defeated Boden, Medley, Mongrddien, Owen, 
Bird and others. He also beat L^wentlml by 9 games to 3 
and 2 drawn. In the same year he played a match at Paris with 
Harrwitz, winning by 5 to 2 and i drawn; and later on he 
obtained a victory over Anderssen. On two or three occasions 
he played blindfold against eight strong players simultaneously, 
each tune with great jsucccss. He returned to America in 1859 
and jcontmued to play, but with decreasing interest m the game, 
until 1866. He died in 1884. 

Wilhelm Steinitz (b. 1836) took the sixth prize at the London 
congress of 1862. He defeated Blackburne in a match by 

7 to 1 and 2 drawn. In 1866 he beat Andersson in a match by 

8 games to 6. In 1868 he carried off the first prize in the British 
Oiess Association handicap, and in 1872 in the London grand 
tourney, also defeating Zukertort in a match by 7 games to i 
and 4 drawn. In 1873 he carried off the first prize at the Vienna 
congress ; and m 1876 he defeated Blackburne, winning 7 games 
right off. In 1872-1874, in conjunction with W. N. Potter, 
he conducted and won a telegraphic correspondence match for 
London against Vienna. In Philidor’s age it was considered 
almost incredible that he should beable to fflay three simultaneous 
games witliout seeing board or men, but Paulsen, Blackburne 
and Zukertort often played id or 12 such games, while as many 
as 14 and 15 have been so played. 

In 1876 England was in the van of the world’s chess army. 
English- tiorn players tlien were Boden, Burn, Macdonnell, Bird, 
Blackburne and Potter; whilst among 1 naturalized English 
players were Lowenthal, Steinitz, Zukertort, who died in 1888, 
and Horwitz. This illustrious contingent was reinforced in 
1878 by Mason, an Insh-American, who came over ior the 
Paris tournament ; by Gunsberg, a Hungarian ; and later by 
Teichmt.nn, who also made England his home. English chess 
flourished under the leadership of these masters, the chief prizes 
in tournaments beii>g consistently carried off by the English 
representativesr 

To gauge the progress made by the game since about 1875 
it will suffice to give the following statistics. In London Simpson’s 
Divan was formerly the chief resort of chess players ; the 
St George’s Chess Club was the principal chess club m the West 
End, and the City of London Chess Club in the east. About 
a hundred or more clubs are now scattered all over the city. 
Formerly only the British Chess Association existed; after its 
diss^inrion the now defunct Counties’ Chess lAssociatian xtook 
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its place, and this was superseded by the re-establishment by 
Mr Hoffer of the British Chess Association, which again fell 
into abeyance after having organized three international tourna- 
ments— London, 1886 j Bradford, 1888; and Manchester, 1890 
—and four national tournaments. There were various reasons 
why the British Chess Association ceased to exercise its functions, 
one being that minor associations did not feel inclined to merge 
their identity in a central association. The London League 
was established, besides the Northern Chess Union, the Southern 
Counties’ Chess Union, the Midland Counties’ Union, the Kent 
County Association ; and there are associations in Surrey, 
Sussex, I^Asex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Cdouccstcrshire, Somerset- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Herefordshire, Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire and Lancashire. 
All these associations are supported by the affiliated chess clubs 
of the respective counties. Scotland (which has its own associa- 
tion), Wales and Ireland have also numerous clubs. 

Still, England did not produce one new eminent player between 
1875 and 1905. First-class chess remained in the hands of the 
veterans Burn, Blackhurne, Mason and Bird. The old amateurs 
passed away, their place being taken by a new generation of 
powerful amateurs, so well equipped that Great Britain could 
hold its own in an amateur contest against the combined forces 
of Germany, Austria, Holland and Russia. The terms master 
and amateur are not used in any invidious sense, but simply 
as designating, in the former case, first-class players, and in the 
latter, those just on the borderland of highest excellence. The 
professional element as it existed in the heydey of Simpson’s 
Divan almost disappeared, the reason being the increased number 
of chess clubs, where enthusiasts and students might indulge 
in their favourite pastime to their heart’s content, tournaments 
with attractive prizes being arranged during the season. The 
former occupation of the masters ^ anished m consequence ; the 
few who remained depended upon the passing visitors from the 
provinces who were eager to test their strength by the standard 
of the master. Blackhurne visited the provinces annually, 
keeping the interest in first-class chess alive by his simultaneous 
play and his extraordinary skill as a blindfold player — ^unsur- 
passed until the advent of Harry Nelson Pillsbury (1872-1906), 
the leading American master since Morphy. 

Germany has produced great chess players m Tarrasch, 
E. Lasker, Lipke, Fritz, Bardclcben, Walbrodt and Mieses, 
besides a goodly number of amateurs. Austria produced 
Max Weiss, Schlechter, Marco and Hriiby, to say nothing of 
such fine players as the Fleissigs, Dr Mertner, Dr Kaufmann, 
Fahndrich, Jacques Schwarz and others. Hungary was worthily 
represented by Maroezy, Makovetz and Brody, Maroezy being 
the best after Charousek’s death, Russia, having lost Jaenisch, 
Petroff and Schumoff, discovered Tchigorin, Janowsky, 
Schiffers, Alapin, Winawer and Taubenhaus. France showed 
a decline for many years, having only the veteran M. Arnous 
de Riviere and the naturalized M. Rosenthal left, followed by 
(lOctz and two good amateurs, MM. Didier and Billecarcl. 
Italy had only Signor Salvioh, although Signor Reggio came to 
the fore. Holland had a fair number ol players equal to the 
English amateurs, but no master since the promising young 
van Lennep died. 

The first modern International Chess Tournament held in 
London in 1851 was the forerunner of various similar contests 
of which the following is a complete table : — 

Tournaments. 

1851. London i Anderssen, 2 Wyvill, 3 Williams. 

1857. Manchrslcr i Lowcnthal, 2 Anderssen. 

1857. New York i Morphy, 2 L Panlsen. 

1858. Biimingham. 1 Lowenthal, 2 Falkbeer. 

1860. Cainbndgc. i Kolisch, 2 Stanley. 

1861. Bristol. 1 L. Paulsen, 2 Boden. 

1802. London, x Anderssen, 2 L, Paulsen, 3 Owen. 

1865 Dublin. I Stemitz, 2 MacDonnell, 
i8r>(). Redcar. De Vere. 

1866. English Championship Cup. De Vere. 

1866. British Chess Association, i Stemitz, 2 Gicen. 

1867 Pans I Kohsch, 2 Winawer, 3 Steinitz. 

1867 Dundee, i Neumann, 2 Steinitz, 3 De Vere and MacDonnell. 


1868. English Championship Cup. i Blackbume, 2 De Vere. 

1868. British Chess Association Handicap. i Steinitz, 2 Wisker, 
3 Black burnc. 

1870. Baden-Baden, i Anderssen, 2 Steinitz, 3 Blackhurne and 
Neumann, 

1870. English Championship Cup. i Wisker, 2 Burn, 

1870- 1871, City of London llandicap. i Potter, 2 Dc Vere. 

1871- 1872. City of London Handicap, i Steinitz, 2 Keats. 

1872. London, i Stemitz, 2 Blackbume, 3 Zukertort. 

1872. English Championship Cup. i Wisker (Ixjcommg i:)ermanent 

holder of the cup), 2 De Vere. 

1873. Vienna. 1 Steinitz, 2 Blackbume, 3 Anderssen, 

1876. London, i Blackbume, 2 Zukertort, 3 Potter. 

1878. Pans. I Zukertort, 2 Wmawer (after a tie with Zukertort), 
3 Blackbume. 

1880. Wiesbaden 1, 2, and 3, a tic between Blackbume, Knglisch 

and A. Schwarz. 

1881. Berlin, i Blackbume, 2 Zukertort, 3 Tchigorin and Winawer. 

Tchigorin made his first public appearance in this contest. 

1882. Vienna, i Steinitz and Winawer, 3 Mason. 

1883. London, i Zukertort, 2 Steinitz, 3 Blackbume. 

1883. Nuremberg, i Winawer, 2 Blackbume, 3 Mason. This 
tournament is a milestone in modern chess history, 'fhe 
prizes being comparatively small, it was thought that it 
necessarily must be a failure, the munificently endowed 
London tournament having just been completed. But, 
strange to say, whilst in London fourteen players competed, 
there were nineteen cntiies m Nuremberg. Wmawer, not 
placed in the former, won the first prize in the latter. 

1885 Hambuig. i Gunsberg , the next prizes were divided by 
BlackbLurne, Mason, Englisch, Taiiasch and VVYuss. 

1885 Hereford, i Blackhurne, 2 and 3 Bird and vSchallopp, 

1886. London, i Blackbume, 2 Bum, 3 Gunsberg and 1 aubenhaus. 

1886. Nottingham, i Burn, 2 Schallojip, 3 Gunsberg and Zukcitort. 

1887. Fiankfort. i Mackenzie, 2 Blackourne and Weiss. 

1888. Bradford. 1 Gunsberg, 2 Mackenzie, 3 Mason and Baidcleben. 

1889. New York, i Tchigorin and Weiss, ^ Gunsberg. 

1889. Breslau, i Tarrasch, 2 Burn, 3 Weiss 

1890. Amst(‘rclam i Burn, 2 Lasker, 3 Mason There were only 

nine competitors, Lasker unexpectedly losing to van Vhet 
by a trap. 

1890. Manchester, i Tarrasch, 2 Blackbume, 3 Bird and Mackenzie 
1892. Diesdcn. i Tarrasch, 2 Makovetz and Porges. Blackbume 
received a special prize. 

1894. Leipzig. 1 Tarrasch. 2 Lipke and Tcichmann. 

1895. Hastings. I Pillsbuiy, 2 Ichigorm, 3 Laskei, This tourna- 

ment IS historical lor the first appearance of Pillsbury, the 
American champion, and Maioczy, the Hungaiian champion. 

1896. Nuremberg, i Lasker, 2 Maroezy, 3 Pillsbury and Tarrasch 
i8q6. Budapest, i Tchigorin, 2 Chaioiisek, 3 Pillsbury. 

1897. Bcilm. I Charousek, 2 Walbrodt, 3 Blackhurne. Englisch 

had to abandon the touinamont and return to Vienna ill 
He never recovered and died a few weeks later. 

1898. Vienna, i Tarrasch, 2 Pillsbury, 3 Janowsky. Tariasch 

achieved a remarkable victory m this important tournament. 
Pillsbury 's chances were better than his, but lie managed 
to run him neck and neck and beat him m the tie match 
which followed. 

1898. Cologne. I Burn, 2 Chaiousek, Cohn and Tchigoim, 

1899. London, i Lasker, 2 Janowsky, Maroezy and Pillsbury 

Janowsky sacrificed the vSecond prize by trying to win a 
game against Stemitz when with an easy draw in hand he 
could have secured the .second place for himself alone 

1900. Munich. Tie between Maroezy, Pillsbuiy and Schlechter for 

three chief prizes. 

1900. Pans. I Lasker, 2 Pillsbury, 3 Maroezy and Marshall. 

1901. Monte Cailo. i Janowsky, 2 Schlechter, 3 Schevc and 

Tchigorin. A novel rule was introduced at this tournament, 
viz. the first drawn game to count J to each player, to be 
replayed, and in case of a draw again to count J each, and 
in case of win | to the winner. Theoretically this seems 
logical, but in practice it did not work well. 

1902. Monte Cailo, i Pillsbury and Maioczy, 3 Janow'sky. 

1902. Hanover, i Janowsky, 2 Pillsbury, 3 Atkins. 

1903. Monte Carlo. 1 Tarrasch, 2 Maroezy, 3 Pillsbury 

1904. Monte Carlo, i Maroezy, 2 Schlechter, 3 Marsliall. 

1904. Cambridge Springs, i Marshall, 2 Lasker and Janowsky. 

1905. Ostend. i Maroezy, 2 Tarrasch and Janowsky. 

1905. Schevenmgen. i Marshall, 2 Leussen, 3 Spielmann. 

1906. Stockholm, i Schlechter and Bernstein, 3 Mieses. 

1906. Ostciid. I Sclilechter, 2 Maroezy, 3 Rubcnslem. 

1906. Nuremberg, i Marshall, 2 Duras,'3 Schlechter and J'leiscli- 

mann. 

1907. Vienna, i Mieses, 2 Duias, 3 Maroezy and Vidmare. 

X907. Ostend. i Bernstein and Rubenstein, 3 Mieses. 

1907. Ostend. i Tarrasch, 2 Schlechter, 3 Janowsky and Marshall. 
1907. Carlsbad, i Rubcnslem, 2 Maroezy, 3 Niemzowitch ancl 
Leonhard t. 

In the absence of any recognized authority to confer the title 
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of chess champion of the world, it has usually been appropriated 
by the most successful competitor in tournaments. On this 
ground Tarrasch claimed the title in 1907, although Lasker, who 
had twice beaten Steinitz, the previous champion, in champion- 
ship matches, in addition to such masters as Bird, Blackburne, 
Mieses and Marshall, was well qualified to assume it. Accord- 
ingly in arranging the programme for the tournament at Ostend 
in 1907 it was agreed that the winner of this contest should 
receive the title of tournament champion, and should play a 
match with Lasker for the championship of the world. Tarrasch 
having proved successful at Ostend, the match between him 
and Lasker was played at Munich in September 1908, and re- 
sulted in the victory of Lasker by 8 games to 3 and 5 draws. 

Chess has developed various schools of play from time to time. 
The theory of the game, however, did not advance in proportion 
to the enormous strides in its popularity. Formerly the theory 
of play had been enriched by such enthusiasts as Dr Max Lange, 
Louis Paulsen, Professor Anderssen, Neumann, Dr Suhlc, 
Falkbeer, Kieseritzki, Howard Staunton, Dr Zukertort, W. N. 
Potter and Steinitz, foremost amongst them being Louis Paulsen. 
The openings were thoroughly overhauled, new variations dis- 
covered and tested in practical play over the board. These 
are now things of the past. The masters who find flaws in old 
variations and discover new ones bring them to light only in 
matches or tournaments, as new discoveries have now a market 
value and may gain prizes in matches or tournaments. The 
old “ romantic school consequently became extinct, and the 
eliminating process resulted in the retention of a small repertoire 
only, sufficient for practical purposes in important contests. 
Gambits and kindred openings containing elements of chance 
were avoided, and the whole stock which a first-class player 
requires is a thorough knowledge of the “ Ruy Lopez,” the 
‘‘ Queen’s Pawn Openings,” and the “ French ” and Sicilian 
Defences ” — openings which contain the least element of chance. 
The repertoire being restricted it necessarily follows that the 
scope for grand combinations is also diminished and only 
strategy or position play remains. The “romantic” school 
invariably aimed at an attack on the king’s position at any cost ; 
nowadays the struggle is to obtain a minute advantage, and the 
wliole plan consists in finding or creating a weak spot in the 
opponent’s arrangement of forces , such is the theory of the 
modern school, conceived and advocated by Steinitz. But it is 
a curious fact that Steinitz founded the modern school rather 
late in life. He felt his powers of combination waning, and being 
the world’s champion and eager to retain that title, he started 
the new theory. This novel departure revolutionized chess 
entirely. The attacking and combination style was sacrificed 
to a sound, sober and dry method ; but Steinitz, strange to say, 
was not even the best exponent of his own theory, this position 
falling to younger players, Siegbert, Tarrasch, Schlechtcr, Amos 
Burn and Emanuel Lasker. Pillsbury and Janowsky adhered 
to both styles, the former in a high degree, and so did Zukertort 
and Charousek ; Tchigorin being a free-lance with a style of his 
own. The old charm of the game disappeared — in match and 
tournament play at least — and beauty was sacrificed to exact 
calculation and to scoring points. This is to l>e regretted, for 
the most beautiful games still occur when a player resorts to 
the gambits. One of the finest games in the Hastings tourna- 
ment was played by Tchigorin against Pillsbury, and this was 
a “King’s Gambit Declined.” Charousek won a “Bishop’s 
Gambit ” against Dr Lasker in the Nuremberg tournament ; 
and some brilliant games occur in the “ Queen’s Gambit De- 
clined,” if either White or Black sacrifices the KP. Another 
reason why gambits should be adopted by players in tourna- 
ments is that competitors would necessarily be readily prepared 
for the regulation openings, so that the gambits might take them 
by surprise. After all, the new school is a natural consequence 
of the progress of the game. Paulsen, Anderssen and Tchigorin 
devoted a lifetime to the Evans Gambit, volumes of analyses 
were written on it, and then Lasker revives an obsolete defence, 
and the Evans Gambit disappears ! Zukertort achieved a great 
success with “ 1. Kt to KB3 in the London tournament, 1883, 


and this, or the kindred “ i. P to Q4 ” opening, has since become 
the trusty weapon in serious encounters. Lasker wrote Common 
Sense in Chess, and gave the best defences of the Ruy Lopez (a 
certain form of it) ; but the “ common sense ” was demolished 
in the Paris and Nuremberg tournaments, and old forms of that 
remarkable opening have to lie refurbished. These instances will 
suffice to show the reason for the cautious style of modern times. 
The Moltkes have replaced the Napoleons. 

The old versatility of style could be revived if club tournaments 
were organized differently. The players might be compelled 
to adopt one single opening only in a two-round contest, each 
player thus having attack and defence in turn. The next season 
another opening would form the programme, and so on. Even 
in international tournaments this condition might be imposed , 
the theory would be enriched ; full scope would be given to 
power of combination and ingenuity ; whilst the game would be 
more interesting. 

There are still amateurs who devote their energies to the 
theory of the game ; but so long as innovations or new fhs- 
covenes are not tested by masters in serious games, they are of 
no value. Steinitz used to keep a number of new discoveries 
ready to be produced in masters’ contests, the icsult being that 
his novelties were regularly demolished when it came to a 
practical test. The mistake was that he did not try his novelties 
over the board wath an opponent of e(|ual strength, instead of 
trusting to his own judgment alone. 

The British Chess Federation was instituted in 1904, its 
first congress being held at Hastings m that year, when a British 
championship, a ladies’ championship and a first-class amateur 
tournament were played. These competitions have been con- 
tinued annually at the congresses of the federation, with the 
following results : — 

British Championship 

1904. Hastings, ill E. Atkms and W. E. Xjpier. 3 J. H. Black 

burne 

19«5. Southport t H. E. Atkms, 2 G E H Bellingham and 
J. H. Blackburne 

1906, Shrewsbury. 1 H. E. Atkms, 2 R. P Michcll, 3 G. E. Wam- 

wright. 

1907. Crystal Palace, i H. E \tkms, 2 J. II Blackburne, R P 

Michell, E. G. Sergeant and G. E W'amwnght, 

Ladies* Championship. 

1Q04. Hastings. I Miss Finn, 2 Mis Anderson and Mrs Herring 

1905. Southport. I Miss Finn, 2 Mrs Anderson and Mis Iloulclmg. 
190(). Shrewsbury' i Mrs Herring, 2 Mrs Anderson, 3 Miss Ellis and 

Mrs Houlding. 

1907. Crystal Palace, i Mrs Herring and Mrs Houlding, 3 Mrs 
Anderson. 


First Class Amateur Tournament, 


{Section A, i W. H. Gunston, 2 H. F. Cheshire 
I and F. Brown. 

I Section l>, i G. E Wainwnght and C H. 
[ Sherrard, 3 W. P. M'Bcan. 

f Section A, i Dr Holmes, 2 J. Mortimer, 3 H. G. 
Cole and J E. Purry . 

1 F E. Hainorid, 2 P' Brown, T. J. 
Kelly and C. H. Wallwork. 

1906. Shrewsbury, i G, Shorics, J. F. Allcock, P. W. P'airweather 
and E. D. Palmer. 


1904. Hastings 


1905. Southport 




In 1896 and following years matches between representative 
players of Great Britain and the United States respectively 
were played by cable, with the following results : — 


1896- 

America 

won by 4J games to 

1897. 

Great Britain 

5| 

1898. Great Britain 

5I 

1899. 

America 

„ 

1900. 

America 

M 6 

1901. 

1902. 

Drawn 

America 

5i 

1903. 

America 

- 5i 

1907. 

Gieat Britain 

5i 

6j „ 

1908. 

America 

1909. 

Great Britain 

6 


3 i 

4i 

4 i 

4 

4 

i 

a 

4 


Since 1899 cable matches have also been played annually 
between representatives of English and American universities , 
of the first six three were won by England, the remaining three 
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being drawn. In England chess matches have been played 
annually since 1873 between the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, seven players on each side. Up to 1907 Oxford 
won eleven matches, Cambridge twenty-one, and three were 
drawn. 

Literature of the Game. — The first known writer on chess was 
Jacobus de Cessohs (Jacopo Dacciesole), whoso mam object, how- 
ever, though he gives the moves. <iitc,, was to teach morals rather 
than chess He was a Dominican friar, and his treatise, Solatium 
Ludi ScacchoYum, scilicet, Libellus de Morihus Homtnum et Officits 
Nobilium, was written before the year 1200. It was afterwards 
translated into French, and m the year 1474 Caxton, under the title 
of The Game and Playe of Ckesse, printed an English translation of 
the French version. 

In 1490 we have the Gdttinger Handschnjt, a woik containing nine 
different openings and fifty problems. The author of this manuscript 
18 not known Then comes Viccnt, a Spanish writer, whose book 
bears date 1495 Only the title-page has been preserved, the rest 
of the woik having been lost m the first Carhst war. Of Lucena, 
another Spanish author who wrote m or about 1497, ve are better 
informed. Ilis treatise, Repetition des Amoves y Arte de Axedres, 
com]>iises various practical chess matters, including 150 positions, 
illustrated by i6o well -executed woodcuts. Various of these 
positions are identic.al with those in the (wtiinger llandschnft. In 
the i6th century works upon the game were written by Damiano, 
Ruy Lopez and Horatio Gianutio della Mantia ; in the jjth century 
by Salvio, Polerio, Giistavus Selenus, Carrera, Greco, Fr, Antonio 
and the authors of the TvaiU de Lausanne ; m the i8th century by 
Bertm, Stamma, Ercole del Rio, Lolli, Cozio, Phihdor, Ponziani, 
Stem, van Nyevclt, Allgaier and Peter Pratt ; in the 19th century 
by J F. W Koch and C. F Koch. Sarratt, John Cochrane, Wm. 
I-ewis, Silbcrschmidt, Ghulam Kassim and James Cochrane, George 
Walker, A. MacDonnell, Jaenisch, Petroff, von Bilgucr, von der 
Lasa, Staunton, Klmg and Hoiwitz, Bleclow, Diilx)is, Kieseiitzki, 
Max Lange, Ldwenthal, Pufresne, Neiiinann, Suhlc, Zukertort, Preti 
and others 

English chess owes much to W. Lewis and George Walker But 
to Howard Staunton must be ascribed the most important share in 
Cl eating tlie later populanty which the game achieved in England 
Staunton's first woik, The Ches^ Player's Handbook, was published 
m 1847, and again (revised) in 1848 For want of further adequate 
revision many of its variations are now out of dale ; but taking the 
handbook as it was when issued, very high prais*e must be bestowed 
upon the author. Ills other woiks are The Chess Player's Text- 
Rook and The Ches^ Player'^ Companion (1849) (the latter being a 
collection of lus own games), the Chess Praxis (i860), republished m 
190^, his posthumous work. Chess Theory and Practice, edited by 
R. B. Wormald (1876), and vanous smaller treatises. The laws of the 
game as laid down m the Praxis formed the basis of the rules adopted 
by the British ('hess Association in 1862 Besides editing The 
Chess Player's Chronule and The Chess World, he was the chess 
editor of The Illustrated London News from 1844 till his death m 
1874. 

Among continental chess authorities von Heydebrandt und der 
Lasa (more usually known by his second title) stood pre-eminent. 
The German Hanabuch was completed m 1843 by von Bilgiior, who 
died before the first edition was completed The second, third, fourth 
and fifth editions (the last published in 1874) were edited and revised 
by von dcr Lasa. 

Among the more important modern works the followmg may be 
mentioned : Vasquez, El Archedrez di‘ Memoria (Havana, 1893) *’ 
M. Lange, Paul Morphy (Leipzig, 1881) (Germa.ti) ; La Odtsea de 
Pablo Morpkv (Havana, 1893) I Bauer, Schachlextkon (Leipzig, 
1893) ; Joan Pufresne, Kteines Lehrbucb des Schachspiels (6th eel , 
T.ajipzig, 1893) ; E P'reeliorough and Rev. C. E. Kankcn, Chess 
Openings, Ancient and Modern', Aniclung. Baltische Schachhlatter , 
(Berlin, 189^) ; Bachman, Geistreuhe Schachpartien (containing 
a numbei of brilliant games) (Ansbach, 1893-1899) ; E, H Bird, 
Chess History and Reminiscences (London, 1893) , The Steinitz- 
Lasker Match (1894) ; Chess Novelties (1895) ; Max Lange, Paul 
Morphy (3rd ed ) ; C. Bardeleben an cl J. Mieses, Lehrbuck des 
Schachspiels (very useful) ; Jas. Mason, The Prtnetiles of Chess in 
Theory and Practice (1894) ; The Art of Chess (1895) ; Social Chess 
IHorace Cox, London) ; Dr Tarrasch, Dreihnndert Schachpartien 
(Leipzig. 1895) ; Dr Eugen V Schmidt, Systematische Anordung von 
Schac herdffnun^en (Veit & Co , Leipzig, 1893) ; Numa Prcti, ABC 
des tehees (Paris, 1895) ; C. Salvioli, Teona generate del gtuoco degli 
Scacchi (Livorno, 1895) ; W, Stemitz, Modern Chess Instructor fNew 
York, 1895) ; L lloffer, Chess (Routledge) ; E, Freeborough, Select 
Chess End-Games (London, 1895) ; Euclid, The Chess Ending King 
and Queen against King and Rook (London, 1895) ; Tassilo von 
Heydebrandt and dcr l^sa. Lmtfaden des Schachsjnels ; Dr Lasker, 
Common Sense in Ches^ (London, 1896) ; Oscar Cordel, Neuester 
Leitfaden des Schachspiels (Berlin. 18^) ; and a vast number of 
otlier publications. 

Further. The London Tournament Booh (188^) ; Twelve Tourna- 
ment Books of the Germad Chess Association (Veit di Co,, Leipzig); 
The Hastings Tournament Book (London, 1896) ; The Vienna 


Tournament Booh^ by Halprin and Marco (1900) ; The Numnberg 
Tournament Book, by Dr Tarrasch ; The Book of the London 
Congress, by L. Hoflfer (Longman, 1899); The Parts Tournament 
Book (Paris, 1900), by Rosenthal, &c. 

The following arc some of the best works in English on chess 
problems; — J. B," of Bndport, Chess Strategy (1865); F. Healey, 
A Collection of eoo Chess Problems (1866) ; English Chess Problems, 
edited by James and W. T. Pierce (1876) ; H. J. C. Andrews, E N. 
Frankenstein, B. O. Laws, and C. Planck, The Chess Problem Text- 
Book (1887) ; A. F. Mackenzie, Chess : its Poetry and its Prose 
Uaniaica, 1887); J. A, Miles, Chess Stars (sell-matos), (1888); 
James Rayner, Chess Problems (1890) ; B, G. Laws, The Two-Move 
Chess Problem Mgo) ; The Chess Bouquet, compiled by F. R. 
Gittins (1897) ; Mr and Mrs T. B. Rowland, The Problem Art (2nd 
ed , 1898) ; E. B. Cook, T. Henery and C. A. Gilberg, American 
Chess-Nuts (1868) ; Samuel Loyd, Chess Strategy (1878) ; W. H. 
Lyons, Chess-Nut Burrs and how to open them {1886) ; C. A. Gilberg, 
Crumbs from the Chess Board (1890) ; Canadian Chess Problems, 
edited by C. F. Stubbs (1890) ; W. Pulitzer, Chess Harmonies (^894) ; 
G. E. Carpenter (K, Preti of Paris), 200 Chess Problems (1900). 

CHEST (Gr. x/cTT?;, Lat. cista, 0 . Eng, cist, cesi^ &c.), a large 
box of wood or metal with a hinged lid. The term is also used 
of a variety of kinds of receptacle \ and in anatomy is transferred 
to the portion of the body covered by the ribs and breastbone 
(see Respiratory System). In the more ordinary meaning 
chests are, next to the chair and the bed, the most ancient articles 
of domestic furniture. The chest was the common receptacle 
for clothes and valuables, and was the direct ancestor of the 
“ chest of drawers,’’ which was formed by enlarging the chest 
and cutting up the front. It was also frequently used as a seat. 
Indeed, in its origin it took in great measure the place of the 
chair, which, although familiar enough to the ancients, had 
become a luxuiy in the days when the chest was already an 
almost universal possession. The chief use of chests was as 
wardrobes, but they were also often employed for the storing of 
valuable.?. In the early middle ages the rich posesssed them in 
profusion, used them as portmanteaux, and carried them about 
from castle to castle. These portable receptacles were often 
covered with leather and emblazoned with heraldic designs. 
As houses gradually became less sparsely furnished, chests and 
beds and other movables were allowed to remain stationary, 
and the chest lost its covered top, and took the shape in which we 
best know it — that of an oblong box standing upon raised feet. 
As a rule it was made of oak, but it was sometimes of chestnut 
or other hard wood. 

There are, properly speaking, three types of chest— the 
domestic, the ecclesiastical and the strong box or coffer. Old 
domestic chests still exist in great number and some variety, 
but the proportion of those earlier than the latter part of the 
Tudor period is very small ; most of them are Jacobean in date. 
Very frequently they were made to contain the store of house- 
linen which a bride took to her husband upon her marriage. 
In the 1 7th century Boulle and his imitators glorified the marriage- 
coffer until it became a gorgeous casket, almost indeed a sarco- 
phagus, inlaid with ivory and ebony and precious woods, and 
enriched with ormolu, supported upon a stand of equal magnifi- 
cence. The Italian marriage-chests {cassone) were also of a 
richness which was never attempted in England. The main 
characteristics of English dwnestic chests (which not infrequently 
are carved with names and dates) are panelled fronts and ends, 
the feet being formed from prolongations of the stiles or side 
posts. There were, however, exceptions, and a certain number 
of 17th-century chests have separate feet, either circular or 
shaped after the indications of a somewhat later style. There, 
IS usually a strong architectural feeling about the chest, the front 
being divided into panels, which are plain in the more ordinary 
examples, and richly carved in the choicer on^. The plinth 
and frieze are often of well-defined gutlloche work, or are carved 
with arabesques or conventionalized flowers. Architectural 
detail, especially the detail of wainscoting, has indeed been 
followed with considerable fidelity, many of the earlier chests 
being carved in the Unenfold pattern, while the Jacobean 
examples are often mere reproductions of the pilastered and 
recessed oaken mantelpieces of the period. Occasionally a 
chest is seen which is inlaid with coloured woods, or with 
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geometrical parquetry. Perhaps the most elaborate t^c of 
English parquetry chest is that named after the vanished Palace 
of Nonesuch. Such pieces are, however, rarely met with. The 
entire front of this type is covered With a representation of the 
palace in coloured woods. Another class of chest is incised, some- 
times rather roughly, but often with considerable geometrical 
skill The more ordinary variety has been of great value to the 
forger of antique furniture, who has used its carved panels for 
conversion into cupboards and other pieces, the history of 
which is not easily unravelled by the amateur who collects old 
oak without knowing much about it. Towards the end of the 
17th century chests were often made of walnut, or even of exotic 
woods such as cedar and cypress, and were sometimes clamped' 
with large and ornamental brass bands and hinges. The chests 
of the iSth century were much larger than those of the preceding 
period, and as often as not were furnished with two drawers at 
the bottom — an arrangement but rarely seen in those of the 17th 
century — ^whilte they were often fitted with a small internal box 
fixed across one end for ready access to small articles. The chest 
was not infrequently unpanelled and unornamented, and in the 
latter period of its history this became the ruling type. It will 
not have been forgotten that it was in an old oak chest that the 
real or mythical heroine of the pathetic ballad of The Mistletoe 
Bough concealed herself, to her undoing. 

Ecclesiastical chests appear to have been used almost entirely 
as receptacles for vestments and church plate, and those which 
survive are still often employed for the preservation of parish 
documents. A considerable variety of these interesting and 
often exceedingly elaborate chests are still left in English 
churches. They are usually of considerable size, and of a length 
disproportionate to their depth. This no doubt was to facilitate 
the storage of vestments. Most of them are of great antiquity. 
Many go back to the 14th century, and here and there they are 
even earlier, as in the case of the coffer in Stoke d’Abemon 
church, Surrey, which is unquestionably 13th-century work. 
One of the most remarkable of these early examples is in Newport 
church, Essex, It is one of the extremely rare painted coffers 
of the T3th century, the front carved with an upper row of shields, 
from which the heraldic painting has disappeared, and a lower 
row of roundels. Between is a belt of open tracery, probably of 
pewter, and the inside of the lid is decorated with oil paintings 
representing the Crucifixion, the Virgin Mary, St Peter, St John 
and St Paul The well-known “ jewel chest in St Mary^s, 
Oxford, is one of the earliest examples of 14th-century work. 
Many of these ecclesiastical chests arc carved with architectural 
motives— traceried windows most frequently, but occasionally 
with the linenfold pattern. There is a whole class of chests 
known as tilting coffers,*’ carved with representations of 
tournaments or feats of arms, and sometimes with a grotesque 
admixture of chivalric figures and mythical monsters. Only 
five or six examples of this type ate known still to exist in 
England, and two of them are now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It is not certain that even these few are of English origin 
— indeed, very many of the chests and coffers of the i6th and r7th 
centuries are of foreign make. They were imported into England 
chiefly from Flanders, and were subsequently carved by native 
artisans, as was the case with other common pieces of furniture 
of those periods. The hucke or hutch ” was a rough type of 
household chest. 

The word coffer ” is properly applied to a chest which was 
intended for the safe keeping of valuables. As a rule the coffer 
is much more massive in construction than the domestic chest ; 
it is clamped by iron bands, sometimes contains secret receptacles 
opening with a concealed ^ring, and is often furnished with an 
elaborate and complex lock, which occupies the whole of the 
underside of the lid. Pieces of this type are sometimes described 
as Spanish chests, from the belief that they were taken from 
ships belonging to the Armada. It is impossible to say that this 
may not sometimes have been the case, but these strong boxes 
are frec(uently Of English origin, although! the mechanism of the 
locks may have been due to the subtle skill of foreign locksmiths, 
A typical example of the treasure chest is that which belonged 
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to Sir Thomas Bodley, and is preserved in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. The locks of this description of chest are of steel, and 
are sometimes richly damascened. It was for being implicated 
in the breaking open and robbing of just such a chest as this, 
to which the Colk ge de Navarre had confided coin to the value of 
500 6cus, that Francois Villon was hanged on the gibbet of 
Montfeucon. 

OHESTBR, EARLS OF, The important palatine earldom of 
Chester was first held by a certain Fleming named Gherbod 
(fl. 1070), and then by Hugh of Avranches (d. iioi), a son of 
Richard, viscount of Avranches. Hugh, who was probably one 
of William the Conqueror’s companions, was made earl of Chester 
in 1071 ; he had special privileges in his earldom, and he held 
land in twenty counties. He was called Le Gros on account of 
his great bulk and Lupus on account of his ferocity. However, 
he regarded St Anselm as his friend, and he showed the customary 
liberality to religious houses. His life was mainly spent in 
fighting the Welsh and in Normandy, and he died on the 27th 
of July iioi. Hugh’s only son Richard, who was childless, 
was drowned in the White Ship in November 1120. Among sub- 
sequent holders were Ralph, or Randolph, de Gemon (d. 1153), 
who took a prominent part in the ci\'il wars of the reign of 
Stephen, fighting first on one side and then on the other ; and 
his son Hugh de Kevelioc (1147-1181), who shared in the rising 
against Henry II. in 1173. But perhaps the most celebrated of 
the early earls was Ralph, Ranulf, or Randolph, de Blundevill 
(c. 1 1 72-1 232), who succeeded his father Hugh de Kevelioc as 
carl in 1181, and was created earl of Lincoln in 1217. Ranulf 
married Constance, widowof Henry II. ’s son, Geoffrey of Brittany, 
and IS sometimes called duke of Brittany and earl of Richmond. 
He fought in Wales, was on the side of John during his struggle 
with the barons over Magna Carta, and was one of this king’s 
executors ; he also fought for the young king Henry III. against 
the French invaders and their allies. In 1218 he went on crusade 
to the Holy Land and took part in the capture of Damietta ; 
then returning to England he died at Wallingford in October 
1232. After speaking of Ranulf ’s unique position in the kingdom, 
which “ fitted him for the part of a leader of opposition to royal 
or ministerial tyranny,” Stubbs sums up his character in these 
words : “On more than one occasion he refused his consent to 
taxation which he deemed unjust ; his jealousy of Hubert (de 
Burgh), although it led him to join the foreign party in 1223, 
did not prevent him from more than once interposing to prevent 
his overthrow. He was, moreover, almost the last relic of the 
great feudal aristocracy of the Conquest.” Although twice 
married he left no children, and his immense possessions passed 
to his four sisters. The earl’s memory remained green for a long 
time, and in the Vinon of Piers Plowman his name is linked with 
that of Robin Hood. In November 1232 the earldom of Chester 
was granted to his nephew John the Scot, carl of Huntingdon 
(r. 1207-1237), and in 1246, nine years after John had died 
childless, it was annexed to the English crown “ lest so fair a 
dominion should be divided among women.” 

In 1254 Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward L,was created 
earl of Chester, and since this date the earldom has always been 
held by the heirs apparent to the English crown with the single 
exception of Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. Since 1399 
the earls of Chester have been also princes of Wales, although 
the act of Richard 11 . (1398), which created Chester into a prin- 
cipality be held by the king’s eldest son, was revoked by 
Henry IV. 

CRS8TER, an episcopal city and county of a city, municipal, 
county and patliamentary borough, and the county town of 
Cheshire, England, 179 m. N.W. of London. Pop; (1901) 38,309. 
It lies in a low plain on the Dee, principally on the north (right) 
bank, 6 m. above the embouchure of the river into its wide, 
shallow estuary. It is art important railway centre, the principal 
I lines serving it being the London & North-Western, Great 
Western, Cheshire Lines and Great Central. The city is divided 
into four principal blocks by the fotir principal streets-^North- 
gate Street, Easq^ate Street, Bridge Street and Wateig^ate Street, 
which radiate at right angles from the Cross, and terminate in 
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the four gates. These four streets exhibit in what are called 

the Rows ” a characteristic feature of the city. Their origin 
is a mystery, and has given rise to much controversy. In East- 
gate Street, Bridge Street and Watergate Street, the Rows 
exist on each side of the street throughout the greater part of 
its length, and may he described as continuous galleries open 
to the street, over and under which the houses lining the streets 
proje(‘t, and which are formed as it were out of the front first- 
floor of the houses, approached by flights of steps from the 
roadway. 'I'hc Rows are flagged or boarded under foot and ceiled 
above, thus forming a covered way, standing in the same relation 
to the shops, which arc at their back, as the foot pavement 
does m other towns. In Northgatc Street, on the other hand, 
the Row on the west side is formed as it were out of the ground 
floor of the houses, having cellars beneath, while on the east side 
the Row is formed at the same elevation as in the other three 
principal streets. In these streets are several examples of old 
timbered houses and some good modern imitations of them, — 
all combining to give a picturesque and individual character 
to the city. Among the most interesting of the ancient houses arc 
Derby House, bearing the date 1591, Bishop Lloyd's house, and 
God's Providence House in Watergate Street, and the Bear and 
Billet in Lower Bridge Street ; the three last date from the 17th 
century. There is also a chamber with stone groined roof of the 
J4th century in the basement of a house in Eastgate Street, and 
another of a similar charactei in Watergate Street. A mortuary 
chapel of the early part of the i jth centur} exists in tlie basement 
of a house in Bridge Street. 

Chester is the only city in England that still possesses its walls 
perfect in their entire circuit of 2 m. The gateways have all been 
lebuilt at various dates ; the noith and east gates on the site of 
the Roman gates. The (iros\^enor bridge, a single span of stone 
200 ft. in length, said to be the largest save one in Europe, 
cairies the road to Wrexham anrl Shrewsbury over the Dee on the 
south-west ; while tlie old bridge of seven arches is interesting 
on account of its antiquity and picturesqueness. The castle, 
with the exception of “ C'aesar s Tower," and a round tower with 
adjacent buildings, in the upper ward, was taken down towards 
the end of the i8th century, and n‘placed by a gateway, barracks, 
county hall, gaol and assize courts. 

The cathedral church of C'hnst and the Virgin Mary, which 
stands towards the north of the city within the walls, rose on the 
site of a church of extreme antiquity. It appears that the 
dedication of this church was altered, perhaps m the reign of 
Athelstan, from St Peter and St Paul to St Werhurgh and 
St Oswald, St Werhurgh being a nie(*c of St Etheldreda of Ely. 
In 1093 Hugh Lupus, earl of ('hester, richly endowed the founda- 
tion as a Benedictine monastery. The bishops of Mercia had 
apparently a seat at Chester, but the city had ceased to be epis- 
copal, until in 1075 Peter, bishop of Lichfield, removed his seat 
thence to Chester, having for his cathedral the collegiate church 
of St John. The seat of the see, however, was (|uickly removed 
again to Coventry (1102), but Cheshire continued subject to 
Lichfield until in 1541 Chester was erected into a bishopric by 
Henry VIII., the church of the dissolved abbey of St Werhurgh 
becoming the cathedral. The diocese covers nearly the whole 
of Cheshire, with very small portions of Lancashire and Stafford- 
shire. The cathedral does not rank among the most splendid 
English churches, but possesses certain details of the highest 
interest, and gains in beauty from the tones of its red sandstone 
walls and the picturesque close m which it stands, It is cruciform 
with a central tower 127 ft. high. The south transept is larger 
than the north. The nave is short (145 ft.), being of six bays ; 
the southern arcade is Decorated, while the northern, which 
differs in detail, is of uncertain date. The basement of the north- 
western tower — all that remains of it, now used as a baptistery — 
is Norman, and formed part of Hugh Lupus’ church ; and the 
fabiic of the north wall is also of this period. The north transept 
also retains Norman work, and its size shows the original plan, 
as the existence of the conyentual buildings to the north probably 
rendered its extension undesirable. The south transept has 
aisles, with Decorated and Pei7)endicular windows. The fine 


organ stands on a screen across the north transept ; but some 
of its pipes are upon the choir screen, both screens being the 
work of Sir Gilbert Scott, The style of the choir is transitional 
from Early English to Decorated, and its length is 125 ft. It 
is a fine example, and its beauty is enhanced by the magnificent 
series of ancient carved wooden stalls unsurpassed in England. 
The Lady Chapel, east of the choir, is of rich Early English 
workmanship. Of the conventual buildings the cloisters are 
Perpendicular. The chapter-house, entered by a beautiful 
vestibule from the east cloister, and lined with cases containing 
the chapter library, is Early English (c, 1240). The refectory, 
adjoining the north cloister, is of the same period, with Perpen- 
dicular insertions ; it has been curtailed in size, but retains its 
beautiful Early English lector's pulpit. An early Norman 
chamber, with massive pillars and vaulting, adjoins the west 
cloister, and may be the substructure of the abbot’s house. The 
abbey gateway is of the i^jth century. 

Within the walls there are several churches of ancient founda- 
tion ; thus St Peter’s is said to occupy the site of a church erected 
by AEthclfloed, queen of Mercia, and St Mary’s dates from 
the 1 2th century. None, however, is of any special interest ; 
but the church of St John, outside the walls, which as already 
stated became the cathedral in 1075, is a massive early Norman 
structure, with later additions, ancl, especially as regards the 
exterior, consideralfly restored in modern times. Its fine tower 
fell in 1881. It was a collegiate church until 1547, and there are 
some remains of the adjoining buildings. Among numerous 
modern churches there may he mentioned St Mary’s without the 
walls, built in 1887 by the duke of Westminster, of red sandstone, 
with a fine spire and peal of bells. 

Among the chief secular buildings, the town hall replaced in 
1869 the old exchange, which had been burnt down in 1862. 
The Grosvenor Museum and School of Art, the foundation of 
which was suggested by Charles Kingsley the novelist, when 
canon of Chester cathedral, contains many k^cal antiquities, 
along with a fine collection of the fauna of Cheshire and the 
neighbourhood. The King’s school was founded by Henry VIII. 
(1541), who provided that twenty-four poor scholars should be 
taught free of cost. It was reorganized as a public school in 
1873, and possesses twelve king’s scholarships tenable in the 
school, and close scholarships tenable at the universities. Among 
other schools may be mentioned the blue-coat school (1700), 
the Queen’s school for girls (1878), the girls’ school attached to 
the Roman Catholic convent, and the diocesan training college 
for schoolmasters. For recreation provision is made by the New 
Grosvenor Park, presented to the city in 1867 by the marquess 
of Westminster ; Ilandbridge Park, opened in 1892 ; and the 
Roodee, a level tract by the river at the base of the city wall, 
appropriated as a race-course. An annual race-meeting is held 
in May and attended by thousands. The chief event is the race 
for the Chester Cup, which dates from 1540, when a silver bell 
was given as the prize by the Saddlers’ Company. Pleasure 
vessels ply on the Dee in summer, and an annual regatta is held, 
at which all the principal northern rowing-clubs are generally 
represented. The town gains in prosperity from its lar^e number 
of visitors. The principal industries are carried on without the 
walls, where there are lead, shot and paint works, leather and 
tobacco factories, and iron foundries. The trade gilds number 
twenty-four. There is a considerable amount of shipping on the 
Dec, the navigation having been much improved in modern 
times. The parliamentary borough returns one member. The 
municipal council (Consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 30 
councillors. Area, 2862 acres. 

History . — Setting aside the numerous legends with regard to 
the existence of a British city on the site now occupied by 
Chester, the earliest authentic information relating to its history 
is furnished by the works of Ptolemy and Antoninus, As the 
Roman station of Deva it was probalily founded about A.r>. 48 
by Ostorius Scapula, and from its advantageous position, both 
as the key to communication with Ireland and as a bulwark 
against the hostile tribes of the north, it became a military and 
commercial centre of considerable importance. In a.d. 78-79 
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it was the winter-quarters of Agricola, and later became illustrious 
as the permanent headquarters of Legio XX. Valeria Victrix. 
Many inscriptions and remains of the Roman military occupation 
have been found, and the north and east walls stand in great 
part on Roman foundations. The Saxon form of the name 
was Leganceaster. About 614 the city was captured and 
destroyed by Aithelfrith, and henceforth lay in ruins until 
A^thelflaid in 907 rebuilt the walls, restored the monastery of St 
Werburgh, and made the city “ nigh two such as it was before.'' 
In the reign of A^thelstan a mint was set up at Chester, and in 
973 it was the scene of Edgar’s triumph when, it is said, he was 
rowed on the Dee by six subject kings. Chester opposed a deter- 
mined resistance to the Conqueror, and did not finally surrender 
until 1070. On the erection of Cheshire to a county palatine 
after the Conquest, Chester became the seat of government of the 
palatine earls. The Domesday account of the city includes a 
description of the Saxon laws under which it had been governed 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. All the land, except the 
bishop’s borough, was held of the earl, and assessed at fifty 
hides. There were seven mint-masters and twelve magistrates, 
and the city paid a fee farm rent of £45. It had been much 
devastated since the time of Edward the Confessor, and the 
number of houses reduced by 205. 

The earliest extant charter, granted by Henry 11 . in 1160, 
empowered the burgesses to trade with Durham as freely as they 
had done in the reign of Henry I. From this date u large collec- 
tion of charters enumerates privileges granted by successive earls 
and later sovereigns. One from Ralph or Ranulf de Blundevill, 
granted between iigo and 1211, confirms to the citizens a gild 
merchant and all liberties and free customs, and three from 
John protect their privilege of trading with Ireland. Edward I 
empowered the citizens to elect coroners and to hold courts of 
justice, and granted them the fee-farm of the city at a yearly 
rent of £xoo. In the 14th century Chester began to lose its 
standing as a port through the graclual silting up of the estuary 
of the Dee, and the city was further impoverished by the inroads 
of the Welsh and by the necessity of rebuilding the Dee bridge, 
which had been swept away by an unusually high tide In con- 
sideration of these misfortunes Richard II. remitted part of the 
fee-farm. Continued misfortunes led to a further reduction of 
the farm to £^o for a term of fifty years by Henry VI , who abo 
made a grant for the completion of a new Dee bridge. Henry 
VII. reduced the fee-farm to £20, and in is;o6 granted to the 
citizens what is known as “ the Great Charter.” This charter 
constituted the city a county by itself, and incoipiorated the 
governing body under the style of a mayor, twenty-four aldermen 
and forty common councilmen ; it also instituted two sheriffs, 
two coroners and a recorder, and the mayor, the ex-mayors 
and the recorder were appointed -justices of the peace. This 
charter was confirmed by James I. and ('harles II. A charter of 
George III. in 1804 instituted the office of deputy-mayor. The 
charter of Hugh Lupus to the abbey of St Werburgh includes 
a grant of the tolls of the fair at the feast of St Werburgh 
for three days, and a subsequent charter from Ranulf 
dc Blundevill (12th century) licensed the abbot and monks 
to hold their fairs and markets before the abbey gates. A 
charter of John the Scot, earl of Chester, mentions fairs at the 
feasts of the Nativity of St John Beptist and St Michael. For 
many centuries the rights claimed by the abbot in connexion 
with the fairs gave rise to constant friction with the civic 
authorities, which lasted until, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
it was decreed that the right of holding fairs was vested ex- 
clusively in the citizens. Charles II. in 1685 granted a cattle- 
fair to be held on the first Thursday in Februaiy. 

In 1553 Chester first returned two members to parliament, 
having hitherto been repre.scnted solely in the parliament of 
the palatinate. By the R edistribution Act of 1 885 the representa- 
tion was reduced to one member. The trades of tanners, skinners 
and glove-makers existed at the time of the Conquest, and the 
importation of marten skins is mentioned in Domesday. In 
the 14th century the woollen trade was considerable, and in 1674 
weavers and wooFcombers were introduced into Chester from 
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Norwich. The restoration of the channel of the Dee opened 
up a flourishing trade in Irish linen, which in 1786 was at its 
height, but from that date gradually diminished. 

See Vtciona County History, Cheshire , R H Morns, Chester iii 
the Plantagemt and Tudor Heigns (Chester, 1804) . Joscpli Heming- 
way, History of the City of Chester (2 vols , Chester, 1831). 

CHESTER, a city of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, L.S.A., 
on the Delaware river, about 13 m S.W. of Philadelphia. Pop. 
(1800) 20,226; (1900)33,988, of whom 5074 were foreign-born 
and 4403 were negroes ; (U.S. census, 1910) 38,537. It is served 
by the Baltimore k Ohio and the Philadelphia & Reading 
railways, by the Pliiladelphia, Baltimore k Washington division 
of the Pennsylvania system, and by steamlxiat lines Chester has 
several interesting buildings dating from early in the iHth century 
— among them the city hall (1724), one of the oldest public 
buildings in the United States, and the house (1683) occupied 
for a time by William Penn. It is the seat of the Pennsylvania 
Military College (1862) ; and on the border of Cliester, in the 
borough of Upland (pop. m 1900, 2131), is the Crozer Theological 
Seminary (Baptist), which was intorporated in 1867, opened in 
1868, and named after John P Crozer (1793 1866), by whose 
family it was founded. Chester has a large shipbuilding industry, 
and manufactories of cotton and worsted goods, iron an(l 
steel, the steel-casting industry being especially important, and 
large quantities of wrought iron and steel pipes being manu- 
factured r)ye-stuffs and leather also arc manufactured. The 
value of the city’s factory products m 1905 was $16,644,842. 
Chester is the oldest town m Pennsylvania. It was settled by 
the Swedes about 1645, cJiUcd Upland and was the seat of the 
Swedish courts until 1682, when William Penn, soon after his 
landing at a spot in the town now marked by a memorial stone, 
gave it its present name. I'he first pirovincial assembly was 
convened here in December of the same year. After the battle 
of Brandywine in the War of Independence, Washington re- 
treated to Chester, and m the ” Washington House,” still 
standing, wrote his account of the battle Soon afterwards 
Chester was occupied by the British. In 1701 it was incorporated 
as a borough ; in 1795 and again in 1850 it received a new 
borough charter ; and in 1866 it was chartered as a city. For 
a long time it was chiefly a small fishing settlement, its population 
as late as 1820 being only 657 ; hut after the introduction of 
large manufacturing interests m 1850, when its population was 
only 1667, its growth was rapid. 

See H G Ashmead, Historical Sketch of Chester (Chestei, 1883) 

CHESTERFIELD, PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 41 H Earl 
OP (1694-1773), son of Philip Stanhope, third earl (1673- 
1726), and Elizabeth Savile, daughter of George Savile, marquess 
of Halifax, was born in London on the 22nd of September 1694 ; 
Philip, the first earl (i584“i656), son of Sir John Stanhope of 
Shelford, was a royalist who in 1616 was created Baron Stanhope 
of Shelford, and in 1628 earl of Chesterfield ; and his grandson 
the 2nd earl (1633-1714) was grandfather of the 4th earl. De- 
prived at an early age of his mother, the care of the boy devolved 
upon his grandmother, the marchioness of Halifax, a lady of 
culture and connexion, whose house was frequented by the 
most distinguished Whigs of the epoch. He soon began to 
prove himself possessed of that systematic spirit of conduct 
and effort which appeared so much in his life and character. 
His education, begun under a private tutor, was continued 
(1712) at Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; here he remained little 
more than a year and seems to have read hard, and to have 
acquired a considerable knowledge of ancient and modern 
languages. The great orators of all times were a special object 
of study with him, and he describes his boyish pedantr)'' pleas- 
antly enough, but by no means without a touch of self-satisfac- 
tion in the memory. His university training was supplemented 
(1714) by a continental tour, untrammelled by a governor ; 
at the Hague his ambition for the applause awarded to adventure 
made a gamester of him, and at Paris he began, from the same 
motive, that worship of the conventional Venus, the serious 
inculcation of which has earned for him the largest and most 
unenviable part of his reputation. 
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Th« death of Anne and the accession of George I. opened up 
a career for him and brought him back to England. His relative 
James Stanhope (afl«rwards first Earl Stanhope), the king’s 
favourite minister, procured for him the place of gentleman of 
the bedchamber to the prince of Wales. In 1715 he entered 
the House of Commons as Lord Stanhope of Shelford and 
member for St Germans, and when the impeachment of James, 
duke of Ormonde, came before the House, he used the occasion 
(Sth of August 1715) to put to proof his old rhetorical studies. 
His maiden .speech was youthfully fluent and dogmatic ; but 
on its conclusion the orator was reminded, with many compli- 
ments, by an honourable member, that he wanted six weeks of 
his majority, and consequently that he was amenable to a fine 
of £500 for speaking in the House. Lord Stanhope quitted the 
Commons with a low bow and started for the continent. From 
Paris he rendered the government important service l>y gathering 
and transmitting information respecting the Jacobite plot ; 
and in 1716 he returned to England, resumed his seat, and took 
frequent part in the debates. In that year came the quarrel 
between the king and the heir apparent. Stanhope, whose 
politic instinct obliged him to worship the rising rather than the 
setting sun, remained faithful to the prince, though he was too 
cautious to break entirely with the king’s party. He was on 
friendly terms with the prince’s mistress, Henrietta Howard, after- 
wards countess of Suffolk. He maintained a correspondence with 
thi.s lady which won for him the hatred of the princess of Wales 
(afterwards Queen Caroline). In 1723 a vote for the government 
got him the place of captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners. In 
January r725, on the revival of the Bath, the red riband was 
offered to him, but was declined. 

In 1726 his father died, and Lord Stanhope became earl of 
Chesterfield. He took his seat in the Upper House, and his 
oratory, never effective in the Commons by reason of its want 
of force and excess of finish, at once became a power. In 1728 
Chesterfield was sent to the Hague as ambassador. In this place 
his tact and temper, his dexterity and discrimination, enabled 
him to do good service, and he was rewarded with Walpole’s 
friendship, a Garter and the place of lord high steward. In 1732 
there was bom to him, by a certain Mile du Bouchet, the son, 
Philip Stanhope, for whose advice and instruction were after- 
wards written the famous Letters. He negotiated the second 
treaty of Vienna in 1731, and in the next year, being somewhat 
broken in health and fortune, he resigned his embassy and re- 
turned to England. 

A few months’ rest enabled him to resume his seat in the Lords, 
of wliich he was one of the acknowledged leaders. He supported 
the ministry, but his allegiance was not the blind fealty Walpole 
exacted of his followers. The Excise Bill, the great premier’s 
favourite measure, was vehemently opposed by him in the Lords, 
and by his three brothers in the Commons. Walpole bent before 
the storm and abandoned the measure j but Chesterfield was 
summarily dismissed from his stewardship. For the next two 
years he led the opposition in the Upper House, leaving no stone 
unturned to effect Walpole’s downfall. In 1741 he signed the 
protest for Walpole’s disnussal and went abroad on account of 
his health. He visited Voltaire at Brussels and spent some 
time in Paris, where he associated with the younger Crebillon, 
Fontenelle and Montesquieu. In 1742 Walpole fell, and Carteret 
was his real, though not his nominal successor. Although 
Walpole’s administration had been overthrown largely by 
Chesterfield’s efforts the new ministry did not count Chesterfield 
either in its ranks or among its supporters. He remained in 
opposition, distinguishing himself by the courtly bitterness of his 
attacks on George IL, who learned to hate him violently. In 
1743 a new journal, Old Englund ; or, the Cmstituttonal Journal 
appeared. For this paper Qbesterfield wrote under the name of 
“ Jeffrey Broadbottom.” A number of pamphlets, in some of 
which Chesterfield had the help of Edmund Waller, followed. 
His eneigetic campaign against Geoige JI. and his government 
won gratitude of the dowager duchess of Marlborough, who 
left him £20,000 as a marie of her appreciation. In 1744 the king 
was compelled to abandon Carteret, and the coalition or “ Broad 


Bottom ” party, led by Chesterfield and Pittj came into office. 
In the troublous state of European politics the earl’s conduct 
and experiei;ice were more useful abroad than at home, and he 
was sent to the Hague as ambassador a second time. The object 
of his mission was to persuade the Dutch to join in the War of the 
Austrian Succession and to arrange the details of their assistance. 
The success of his mission was complete ; and on his return a 
few weeks afterwards he received the lorddieutenancy of Ireland 
— a place he had long coveted. 

Short as it was, Chesterfield’s Irish administration was of great 
service to his country, and is unquestionably that part of his 
political life which does him most honoui. To have conceived 
and' carried out a policy which, with certain reservations, Burke 
himself might have originated and owned, is indeed no small 
title to regard. The earl showed himself finely capable in practice 
as in theory, vigorous and tolerant, a man to be feared and a 
leader to be followed ; he took the government entirely into his 
own hands, repressed the jobbery traditional to the office, 
established schools and manufactures, and at once conciliated 
and kept in check the Orange and Roman Catholic factions. 
In 1746, however, he had to exchange tlie lord-lieutenancy for 
the place of secretary of state. With a curious respect for those 
theories his familiarity with the secret social history of France had 
caused him to entertain, he hoped and attempted to retain a 
hold over the king through the influence of Lady Yarmouth, 
though the futility of such means had already been demonstrated 
to him by his relations with Queen Caroline’s “ wa bonne Howard,’' 
The influence of Newcastle and Sandwich, however, was too 
strong for him ; he was thwarted and over-reached ; and in 
1748 he resigned the seals, and returned to cards and his books 
with the admirable composure which was one of his most striking 
characteristics. He declined any knowledge of the Apology for 
a late Resignation, in a Letter fro7n an English Gentleman to his 
Friend at The Hague, which ran through four editions in 1748, 
but there is little doubt that he was, at least in part, the 
author. 

* The dukedom offered him by George II., whose ill-will his 
fine tact had overcome, was refused. He continued for some 
years to attend the Upper House, and to take part in its proceed- 
ings. In 1751, seconded by Lord Macclesfield, president of the 
Royal Society, and Bradley, the eminent mathematician, he 
distinguished himself greatly in the debates on the calendar, and 
succeeded in making the new style a fact. Deafness, however, 
was gradually affecting him, and he withdrew little by little 
from society and the practice of politics. In 1755 occurred 
the famous dispute with Johnson over the dedication to the 
English Dictionary, In 1747 Johnson sent Chesterfield, who was 
then secretary of state, a prospectus of his Dictionary, which 
was acknowledged by a subscription of £10, Chesterfield appar- 
ently took no further interest in the enterprise, and the took 
was about to appear, when he wrote two papers in the World in 
praise of it. It was said that Johnson was kept waiting in the 
anteroom when he called while Cibber was admitted. In any 
case the doctor had expected more help from a professed patron 
of literature, and wrote the earl the famous letter m defence 
of men of letters. Chesterfield’s “ respectable Hottentot,” now 
identified with George, Lord Lyttelton, was long supposed, 
though on slender grounds, to be a portrait of Johnson. During 
the twenty years of life that followed this episode, Chesterfield 
wrote and read a great deal, but went little into society. 

In 1768 died Philip Stanhope, the child of so many hopes. 
The constant care bestowed by his father on his education 
resulted in an honourable but not particularly distinguished 
career for young Stanhope. His death was an overwhelming 
grief to Chesterfield, and the discovery that he had long been 
married to a lady of humble origin must have been galling in the 
extreme to his father after his careful instruction in worldly 
wisdom. Chesterfield, who had no children by his wife, Melusina 
von Schutembeig, illegitimate daughter of Geoige I., whom 
he married in 1733, adopted his godson, a distant cousin, named 
Philip Stanhope (1755-1815), as heir to the title and estates. 
His [famous jest (which even Johnson allowed to have merit) — 
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“ Tymwlcy and I have been dead these two years, but we donH 
choose to have it known ’'—is the best description possible of his 
humour and condition dunng the latter part of this period of 
decline. To the deafness was added blindness, but his memory 
and his &ie manners only kft him with lile ; his last words 
(** Give Dayrolles a chair prove that he had neither forgotten 
his friend nor the way to receive him. He died on the 24th of 
March 1775. 

Chesterfield was selfish, calculatiiig and contemptuous ; he 
was not naturally generous, and he practised dissimulation till 
it became part of his nature. In spite of his brilliant talents 
and of the admirable training he received, his life, on the whole, 
cannot be pronounced a success. His anxiety and the pains he 
took to become an orator have been already noticed, and Horace 
Walpole, who had heard all the great orators, preferred a speech 
of Chesterfield’s to any other ; yet the earl’s eloquence is not to be 
compared with that of Pitt. Samuel Johnson, who was not 
perhaps the best judge in the world, pronounced his manners to 
have been exquisitely elegant” ; yet as a courtier he was utterly 
worsted by Robert Walpole, whose manners were anything but 
refined, and even by Newcastle. He desired to be known as a 
protector of letters and literary men ; and his want of heart or 
head over the Dictionary dedication, though explained and ex- 
cused by Croker, none the less inspired the famous change in a 
famous line — “ Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.’' 
His published writings have had with posterity a very indifferent 
success ; his literary reputation rests on a volume of letters never 
designed to appear in print. The son for whom he worked 
so hard and thought so deeply failed especially where his father 
had most desired he should succeed. 

As a politician and statesman, Chesterfield’s fame rests on his 
short but brilliant administration of Ireland. As an author he 
was a clever essayist and epigrammatist. But he stands or falls 
by the Letters to hts Son, first published by Stanhope’s widow 
in 1774, and the Letters to hts Godson (1890). The Letters are 
brilliantly written — full of elegant wisdom, of keen wit, of 
admirable portrait-painting, of exquisite observation and deduc- 
tion. Against the charge of an undue insistence on the external 
graces of manner Chesterfield has been adequately defended by 
Lord Stanhope {History, iii. 34). Against the often iterated 
accusation of immorality, it should be remembered that the 
Letters reflected the morality of the age, and that their author 
only systematized and reduced to writing the principles of 
conduct by which, deliberately or unconsciously, the best and 
the worst of his contemporaries were governed. 

The earldom of Chesterfield passed at his death to his godson, 
already mentioned, as 5th earl, and so to the latter’s son and 
grandson. On the death of the latter unmarried in 1871, it 
passed in succession to two collateral heirs, the 8th and 9th 
earls, and so in 1887 to the latter’s son as loth earl. 

See Chesterfield's Miscellaneous Works (London, 1777, 2 vols. 4(0) , 
Letters to his Son, S*c., edited by Lord Mahon (London, i845--i853, 

vols), and Letters to his Godson (1890) (edited by the earl of 
arnarvonL There are also editions of the first senes of letters 
by J. Braashaw (3 vols., 1892) and Mr C. Strachey (2 vols., 1901)- 
In 1893 a biography, including numerous letters first published from 
the Newcastle Papers, was issued by Mr W. Ernst ; and in 1907 
appeared an elaborate Life by W H. Craig (A. D ) 

OHESTfiRFIELD» a market town and municipal borough in 
the Chesterfield parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 
24 m. N. by E. of Derby, on the Midland and the Great Central 
railways. Pop. (1891) 22,009 ; (1901) 27,185. It lies at the 
junction of two streams, the Rother and Hipper, in a populous 
industrial district. It is irregularly built, with narrow streets, 
but' has a spacious market-place. The church of St Mary and All 
Saints is a large and beautiful cruciform building principally of 
the Decorated period. Its central tower carries a remarkable 
twisted spire of wood coveted with leac^ 230 ft. high ; the dis- 
tortion evidently taken place through the use of unseasoned 
timber a«d consequent of the woodwork. The church, 

which contains aumerous iaterestii^ monuments, possesses also 
the unnsuol feature of an apsidal Decorated chapel There is an 
example of flamboyant tracery in one of the windows. Among 


public buildings, the Stephenson memorial hall (1879), containing 
a free library, art and science class-rooms, a theatre and the 
rooms of the Chesterfield Institute, commemorates George 
Stephenson, the engineer, who resided at Tapton House, close 
to Chesterfield, in his later life ; he died here in 1848, and was 
buried in Trinity church. Chesterfield grammar school was 
founded in iS74» The industries of the town include manu- 
factures of cotton, silk, earthenware, machinery and tobacco, 
with brass and iron founding ; while slate and stone are quarried, 
and there are coal, iron and lead nunes in the neighbourhood. 
The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 
Area, 1216 acres. In the immediate neighbourhood of Chester- 
field on the west is the urban district of Brampton and Walton 
(pop. 2698), to the south-east is Hasland (7427), and to the 
north-east Bnmington {4569). 

In spite of the Roman origin suggested by its name, so few 
remains have been found here that it is doubtful whether Chester- 
field was a Roman station. Chesterfield (Cestrefeld) owes its 
present name to the Saxons. It is mentioned in Domesday only 
as a bailiwick of Newbold belonging to the king, and granted to 
William Pevcrell. In 1204 John gave the manor to William 
Bruere and granted to the town all the privileges of a free 
borough which were enjoyed by Nottingham and Derby ; but 
before this it seems to have had prescriptive borough rights. 
Later charters were granted by various sovereigns, and it was 
incorporated by Elizabeth in 1598 under the style of a mayor, 
6 brethren and 12 capital burgesses. This charter was confirmed 
by Charles II. (1662), and the town was so governed till the 
Municipal Act 1835 appointed a mayor, 3 aldermen and 12 
councillors. In 1204 John granted two weekly markets, on 
Tuesday and Saturday, and an annual fair of eight days at the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (Sept. 14). This fair, 
wliich is still held, and another on Palm Tuesday, are mentioned 
in the Quo Warranto roll of 1330. The Tuesday market has long 
been discontinued. That Chesterfield was early a thriving centre 
is shown by the charter of John Lord Wake, lord of the manor, 
granting a gild merchant to the town. In 1266 the town was the 
scene of a battle between the royal forces and the barons, when 
Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby, was taken prisoner In 1586 
there was a terrible visitation of the plague ; and the parlia- 
mentarian forces were overthrown here in the Civil War. With 
the development of cotton and silk industries the town has 
increased enormously, and is now second in importance only to 
Derby among the towns of the county. I'here is no record 
that it ever returned representatives to parliament. 

See Stephen Glover, History and Gazetteer of the County of Derby 
(Derby, 1831-1833) , J Pym Yeatman, Records of the Borough of 
Chesterfield (Chesterfield and Sheffield, 1884) , Thomas Ford, History 
of Chesterfield (London, 1839). 

CHESTER -LE- STREET, a town in the Chester -le- Street 
parliamentary division of Durham, England, near the river 
Wear, 6 m. N. of the city of Durham on the North Eastern 
railway. Pop. (1901) 11,753. The parish church of St Mary 
and St Cuthbert is an interesting building, formerly collegiate, 
with a tower 156 ft. high, and a remarkable series of monumental 
tombs of the Lumley family, collected here from Durham 
cathedral and various ruined monasteries, and in some cases 
remade. About i m. along the river is Lumley Castle, the seat 
of the earl of Scarborough, and about 2 m. north lies Lambton 
Castle, the residence of the earl of Durham, built in 1797 on the 
site of the old House of Harraton. Collieries and iron-works 
employ the industrial population. Chester-le-Streel is a place of 
considerable antiquity. It lies on a branch of the Roman north 
road, on which it was a station, but the name is not known. 
Under the name of Cuneeastre it was made the seat of a bishop 
in 882, and continued to be the head of the diocese till the 
Danish invasion of 995. During that time the church was the 
repository of the shrine of St Cuthbert, which was then removed 
to Durham. 

CHESTERTOK, GILBERT KEITH (1874- ), English 

journalist and author, who came of a family of estate-^ents, 
was bom in London on the 29th of May- 1874. He was educated 
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at St Paul’s school, which he left in 1891 with the idea of stud5dng 
art. But his natural bent was literary, and he devoted himself 
mainly to cultivating that means of expression, both in prose 
and verse ; he did occasional reviewing, and had some experience 
in a publisher’s office. In 1900, having already produced a 
volume of clever poems, The Wild Kmghiy he definitely took to 
journalism as a career, and became a regular contributor of signed 
articles to the Liberal journals, the Speaker and Daily News, 
lie established himself from the first as a writer with a distinct 
personality, combative to a swashbuckling degree, uncon- 
ventional and dogmatic ; and the republication of much of his 
work in a series of volumes {e,^. Twelve Types ^ Heretics, Ortho- 
doxy), characterized by much acuteness of criticism, a pungent 
style, and the capacity of laying down the law with unflagging 
impetuosity and humour, enhanced his reputation. His powers 
as a writer are best shown in his studies of Browning (in the 
“ English Men of Letters ” scries) and of Dickens ; but these 
were only rather more ambitious essays among a medley of 
characteristic utterances, ranging from fiction (including The 
Napoleon of NoUtng-htll) to fugitive verse, and from artistic 
criticism to discussions of ethics and religion. The interest 
excited by his work and views was indicated and analysed in an 
anonymous volume {G. K Chesterton : a Criticism) published 
in 1908. 

CHESTERTON, an urban district in the Chesterton parlia- 
mentary division of Cambridgeshire, England, li m. N. from 
( ambridge station, on the north bamc of the (am. Pop. (1901) 
9591, The church of St Andrew is Decorated and Perpendicular, 
retaining ancient woodwork and remains of fresco painting. 
Along the river are several boat-houses erected by the Cambridge 
University Boat Club. Boat-building and tile manufacture are 
local industries. 

CHESTNUT {nux Castanea), the common name given to two 
sorts of trees and their fruit, (i) the so-called “ horse-chestnut,’' 
and (2) the sweet or “ Spanish ” chestnut. 

1. The common horse-chestnut, Ae^culus Hippocastanum 
(Ger. Rosskastame ; Fr. marronmer Tlnde), has been stated to 
be a native of Tibet, and to have been brought thence to England 
in 1550; it is now, however, thought to be indigenous in the 
mountains of northern Greece, where it occurs wild at 3000 to 
4000 ft. above sea-level. Matthiolus, who attributes the origm 
of the name of the tree to the use of the nuts by the inhabitants 
of Constantinople for the relief of short-windedness and cough 
in horses, lemarks that no ancient wiitcr appears to have made 
mention of the horse-chestnut. Clusius {Rartorum planiarum 
hist. i. p. 8, 1601) describes it as a vegetable curiosity, of 
which in 1588 he had left in Vienna a living specimen, but of 
which he had not yet seen either the flowers or recent fruit. 
The dry fruit, he says, had frequently been bi ought from Con- 
stantinople into Europe. 

The tree grows rapidly ; it flourishes best in a .sandy, somewhat 
moist loam, and attains a height of 50 to 60 or more ft., assuming 
a pyramidal outline. Its boughs are strong and spreading. 
The buds, conspicuous for their size, arc protected by a coat of a 
glutinous substance, which is impervious to water ; in spring 
this melts, and the bud-scales are then cast off. The leaves are 
composed of seven radiating leaflets (long- wedge-shaped) , when 
young they are downy and drooping. From the early date of 
its leafing year by year, a horse-chestnut in the Tuileries is known 
as the “ Marronnier du 20 mars.” The flowers of the horse- 
chestnut, which are white dashed with red and yellow, appear in 
May, and sometimes, but quite exceptionally, again in autumn ; 
they form a handsome erect panicle, but comparatively few of 
them afford mature fruit. The fruit is ripe in or shortly before 
the first week in October, when it falls to the ground, and the 
three-valvcd thorny capsule divides, disclosing the brown and at 
first beautifully glossy seeds, the so-called nuts, having a resem- 
blance to sweet chestnuts, and commonly three or else two in 
number. For propagation of the tree, the seeds may be sown 
either when fresh, or, if preserved in sand or earth, in spring. 
Drying by exposure to the air for a month has been found to 
pfievent their germination. Rooks are wont to remove the nuts 


from the tree just before they fall, and to disperse them in various 
directions. The tree is rarely planted in mixed plantations 
where profit is an object ; it interferes with its neighbours and 
occupies too much room. It is generally introduced near man- 
sion-houses for ornament and shade, and the celebrated avenues 
at Richmond and Bushey Park in England are objects of great 
beauty at the time of flowering. 

The bark of the hor.se-chestnut contains a greenish oil, resin, a 
yellow body, a tannin, C2,5H240].2, existing likewise in the seeds 
and various parts of the tree, and decomposable into phloroglucin 
and aesciglyoxcdtc acid, also aesculetin hydrate, and the 

crystalline fluorescent compound aww/m, of the formula C2,H240 i.t 
(R ochleder and Schwarz), with which occurs a similar substance 
fraxin, the pavtin of Sir G. G. Stokes {Q. J. Chem. Soc. xi. 17, 
1859 ; xii. 126, i860), who .sugfrests that its presence may perhaps 
account for the discrepancies in the analyses of aesculin given by 
different autliors. From the seeds have been obtained starch 
(about 14 %), gum, mucilage, a non-diydng oil, phosphoric acid, 
salts of calcium, saponin, by boiling which with dilute hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid aescidic acid is obtained, quercitrm, 
present also in the fully developed leaves, aescigenm, Cj^HooO.,, 
and aesculetin, which is procurable also, but in small 

quantity only, from the bark. Friedrich Rochleder has described 
asconstituentprinciples of the cotyledons aphrodaesctn,C j, ., 
a bitter gliicoside, argyraesetn, C27H4.2O1 ,, aescimc acid, CJ4H40OJ2, 
and queraescitnn, found also in the leaves. To prepare 

pure starch from the seeds, Flandin (Conipt rend, xxvii. 391, 
1848 ; xxviii. 138, 1849) recommends kneading them, when 
peeled and bruised, in an aqueous solution of to of their 
weight of sodium carbonate. E. Staffcl (Ann. d. Chem. u. 
Pharm. Ixxvi , 1850, p. 379) after drying found, in spring and 
autumn respectively, 10*9 and 3*38 % of ash in the wood, 8-68 
and 6*57 in the bark, and 7-68 and 7-52 in the leaves of the horse- 
chestnut. The ash of the unripe fruit contains 58-77, that of the 
ripe kernel 61*74, and that of the green shell 7^-91 % of potash 
(E. Wolff). 

' The wood of the horse-chestnut is soft, and senTS only foi 
the making of water-pipes, for turner’s work and common 
carpentry, as a source of charcoal for gunpowder, and as fuel. 
Newly cut it weighs 60 lb, and dry 35 It) per cub ft. approxi- 
mately The bark has been employed for dyeing yellow and for 
tanning, and wa.s formerly in popular repute as a febrifuge and 
tonic. The powder of the dried nuts was at one time prescril^ed 
as a sternutatory (to encourage sneezing) m the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. It is stated to form with alum-water a size or 
cement highly offensive to vermin, and with two parts of wheaten 
flour the material for a strong bookbinder’s paste. Infusion of 
horse-chestnuts is found to expel worms from soil, and soon to 
kill them if they are left in it. The nuts furthermore have been 
applied to the manufacture of an oil for burning, cosmetic 
preparations and starch, and in Switzerland. France and Ireland, 
when rasped on ground, to the bleacliing of flax, hemp, silk and 
wool. In Geneva horse-chestnuts are largely consumed by 
grazing stock, a single sheep receiving 3 th crushed morning and 
evening, (jiven to cows in moderate quantity, they have been 
found to enhance both the yield and flavour of milk. Deer 
readily eat them, and, after a preliminary steeping in lime-water, 
pigs also. For poultry they should be used boiled, and mixed 
with other nourishment. The fallen leaves are relished by sheep 
and deer, and afford a good litter for flocks and herds. 

One variety of the horse-chestnut has variegated leaves, and 
another double flowers. Darwin observed that Ae. Pavia, the red 
buckeye of North America, shows a special tendency, under 
unfavourable conditions, to be double-blossomed. The seeds of 
this species are used to stupefy fish. The scarlet-flowered horse- 
chestnut, Ae, rubicunda, is a handsome tree, less in height and 
having a rounder head than the common form ; it is a native of 
North America. Another species, possessing flowers with the 
lower petals white with a red tinge, and the upper yellow and red 
with a white border, and fruit unarmed, is Ae. indica, a native of 
the western Himalayas. Among the North American species are 
the foetid or Ohio buckeye, Ae: glahra, and Ae. flava, the sweet 
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buckeye, Af. calif ornicaf when full-grown and in flower, is a 
beautiful tree, but its leaves often fall before midsummer. 

2, The Spanish or sweet chestnut, Castanea saSiva (natural 
order, Fagaceae), is a stately and magnificent tree, native of the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, but also ripening its 
fruit in sheltered situations as far north as Scotland. It lives 
very long, and attains a large size, spreading its branches widely. 
It has large glossy lanceolate leaves with a toothed margin. The 
flowers, which appear in early summer, are in pendulous, slender 
yellowish catkins, which bear a number of staminate flowers with 
a few pistillate flowers at the base. The staminate contain 8 to 20 
stamens which produce an enormous amount of dusty yellow 
pollen, some of which gets carried by wind to the protruding 
stigmas of the pistillate flowers. The latter are borne three 
together, invested by a cupule of four green bracts, which, as the 
fruit matures, grow to form the tough green prickly envelope 
surrounding the group of generally three nuts. The largest 
known chestnut tree is the famous Castagno di cento cavallty or the 
chestnut of a hundred horses, on the slopes of Mount Etna, a tree 
which, when measured about 1780 by Count Borch, was found to 
have a circumference of rgo ft. The timber bears a striking 
resemblance to that of the oak, which has been mistaken for 
chestnut ; but it may be distinguished by the numerous fine 
medullary rays. Unlike oak, tlie wood is more valuable while 
young than old. When not more than fifty years old it forms 
durable posts for fences and gates ; but at that age it often begins 
to deteriorate, having nng-shakes and central hollows. In a 
young state, when the stems are not above 2 in. in diameter at the 
ground, the chestnut is found to make durable hoops for casks and 
props for vines ; and of a larger size it makes good hop-poles. 

Chestnuts (the fruit of the tree) are extensively imported into 
Great Britain, and are eaten roasted or boiled, and mashed or 
otherwise as a vegetable. In a raw state they have a sweet taste, 
but are difficult of digestion. The trees are very abundant in the 
south of Europe, and chestnuts bulk largely in the food resources 
of the poor in Spain, Italy, Switzerland and Germany. In Italy 
the kernels are ground into meal, and used for thickening soups, 
and even for bread-making. In North America the fruits of an 
allied species, C. amertcanuy are eaten both raw and cooked. 

CHETTLE, HENRY (1564 ?-i6o7 ?), English dramatist and 
miscellaneous writer, was the son of Robert Chettle, a London 
dyer. He was apprenticed in 1577 to a stationer, and in 1501 
became a partner with William Hoskins and John Danter. In 
1592 he published Robert Greene's Groaisworth of Wtt, In the 
preface to his Kind Herts Dreame (end of 1592) he found it 
necessary to disavow any share in that pamphlet, and incidentally 
he apologized to three persons (one of them commonly identified 
with Shakespeare) who had been abused in it. Pters Platnnes 
Seaven Yeres Prenhshtp, the story of a fictitious apprenticeship in 
Crete and Thrace, appeared in 1595. As early as 1598 Francis 
Meres includes him in his Palladts famia as one of the “ best for 
comedy,” and between that year and 1603 he wrote or 
collaborated in some forty-nine pieces. He seems to have been 
generally in debt, judging from numerous entries in Henslowe^s 
diary of advances for various purposes, on one occasion (17th of 
January 1599) to pay his expenses in the Marshalsea prison, on 
another (7th of March 1603) to get his play out of pawn. Of 
the thirteen plays usually attributed to Chettle’s sole authorship 
only one was printed. This was The Tragedy of Hoffmann : or a 
Revenge for a Father (played 1602 ; printed 1631), a share in 
which Air Fleay assigns to Thomas Heywood. It has been 
suggested that this piece was put forward as a rival to Shake- 
speare^s Hamlet. Among the plays in which Chettle had a share 
is catalogued The Danish Tragedy , which was probably either 
identical with Hoffmann or another version of the same story. 
The Pleasant Comedte of Patient Gnsstll (1599), in which he 
collaborated with Thomas Dekker and William Haughton, was 
reprinted by the Shakespeai*e Society in , 1841. It contains the 
lyric “ Art thou p6or, yet hast thou golden slumbers,” which is 
probably Dekker’s. In November 1599 Chettle receives ten 
shillings for mending the first part of Robin Hood,” Le. The 
Downfall of Rohert, Earl of Huntingdon, by Anthony Munday ; 
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and in the second part, which followed soon after and was printed 
in 1601, The Death of Robert, Earle of Hunimgdon, he collaborated 
with Munday. Both plays are printed in I)odRley’s Select 
Collection of Old English Plays (ed. W. C. Hazlitt, vol. viii.). In 
1603 Chettle published England's Mourning Garment, in which are 
included some verses alluding to the chief poets of the time, llis 
death took place before the appearance of Dekker’s Knight's 
Conjurer in 1607, for he is there mentioned as a recent arrival in 
limbo. 

Hoffmann was edited by H. B{arrctt) f.(cnnard) (1852) and by 
Richard Ackermann (Bamberg, 1894). 

CHEVALIER, ALBERT (1861- ), English comedian, began 

a connexion with the stage while still a child. In 1877 he was 
engaged as an actor under the Bancrofts in London, and for .some 
years played ” legitimate ” parts at the Court theatre and 
elsewhere. In 1891, however, he began a successful musicdiall 
career as a singer of coster songs of his own invention, a new type 
in which he had an immediate success, both in England and 
America He subsequently organized an entertainment of his 
own, with sketches and songs, with which he went on tour, estab- 
lishing a wide populanty as an original artist in his special line. 

CHEVALIER, MICHEL (1806-1879), French economist, was 
bom at Limoges on the 13th of January 1806. In his early 
manhood, while employed as an engineer, he became a convert to 
the theories of Saint Simon ; these he ardently advocated m the 
Globe, the organ of the Saint Simomans, which he edited until his 
arrest m 1832 on a charge of outraging public morality by its 
publication. He was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, but was 
released in six months through the intervention of Thiers, who 
sent him on a special mission to the United States to study the 
question of land and water transport. In 1836 he published, in 
two volumes, the letters he wrote from America to the Journal 
des (iebats. These attracted so much attention that he was sent 
in the same year on an economic mission to England, which 
resulted in his publication (in 1838) of Des tntereis matineh de la 
France. The success of this made his position secure, and in 1840 
he was appointed professor of political economy in the Colic’ ge de 
France. He sat for a short time (1845-1846) as a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, but lost his seat owing to his enthusiastic 
adoption of the principles of free trade. Under Napoleon III. he 
was restored to the position of which the revolution of 1848 had 
temporarily deprived him. In 1850 he became a member of the 
Institute, and in the following year published an important work 
in favour of free trade, under the title of Examen du systenic 
commercial connu sous le nom de systeme protecteur. His chief 
public triumph was the important part he played in bringing 
about the conclusion of the commercial treaty between France 
and Great Britain in i860. Previously to this he had served, in 
1855, tipon the commission for organizing the Exhibition of 1855, 
and his services there led to his forming one of the French jur}^ of 
awards in the London Exhibition of 1862. He was created a 
member of the Senate in i860, and continued for some years to 
take an active part in its discussions. He retired from public life 
in 1870, but was unceasingly industrious with his pen. lie 
became grand officer of the Legion of Honour in 1861, and during 
the later years of his life received from many quarters public 
recognition of his eminence as a political economist. He died at 
his chMeau near Montpellier (H6rault) on the 28th of November 
1879. Many of his works have been translated into English and 
other languages. Besides those already mentioned the more 
important are : Cours d'economte politique (1842-1850) ; Essats de 
politique industnelle (1843) ; De la haisse probable d'or (1859, 
translated into English by Cobden, On the Probable Fall of the 
Value of Gold, Manchester, 1859); VExpidttion du Mexique 
(1862); Introduction aux rapports du jury international (1868). 

CHEVAUER, ULYSSB (1841- ), French bibliographer, 

was bom at Rambouillet on the 24th of February 1841. He 
published a great number of documents relating to the history of 
Dauphin^, e.g. the cartularies of the church and the town of Die 
(1868), of the abbey of St Andr6 le-Bas at Vienne (1869), of tlie 
abbey of Notre Dame at Bonnevaux in the diocese of Vienne 
(1889), of the abbey of St Chalfre at Le Monestier (1884), the 
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inventories and several collections of archives of the dauphins of 
Viennais, and a Bibhothiqm hturgtq^ in six volumes (1893-1897), 
the third and fourth volumes of which constitute the Reperiorium 
hymnologtcum, containing more than 20,000 articles. But his 
principal work is the Repertoire des sources histonqms du nwyen 
age. The first part, Bw^inbltograpkte (iSjj-iSS 6 ; 2nd ed., 1905), 
contains the names of all the historical person^es alive between 
the years i and 1500 who are mentioned in printed books, 
together with the precise indication of all the places where they 
are mentioned. The second part, Topo^bibhographte (1894- 
1903), contains not only the names of places mentioned in books 
on the history of the middle ages, but, in a general way, every- 
thing not included in the Bw-bibliographte, The Repertoire as a 
whole contains an enormous mass of useful information, and is one 
of the most important bibliographical monuments ever devoted to 
the study of medieval history. Though a Catholic priest and 
professor of history at the Catholic university of Lyons, the Abb6 
(afterwards (anon) Chevalier knew how to maintain an inde- 
pendent critical attitude even in religious questions. In the 
controversy on the authenticity of the Holy Shroud (sudarto) at 
Turin, he worked in the true scientific spirit by tracing back the 
history of that piece of stuff, which was undoubtedly used as a 
shroud, hut which was not produced before the 14th century and 
IS probably no older (See Le Saint Suatre de Litey*Chambiry- 
Twin et les difenseurs de son autheniicite). Similarly, in Notre 
Dame de Lorette ; Stude critique sur Vautkenticite de la Santa Casa 
(1906), he dissipated by the aid of authentic documents the 
legend which had embellished and falsified the primitive history 
of that sanctuary. 

CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE (French for “Friesland horses’’; 
the Dutch Vtiesse ruyiers, “ Frisian horsemen,” and German 
Spamsche Reiter ^ “ Spanish horsemen ”), a military obstacle, 
originating apparently in the Dutch War of Independence, and 
used to close the breach of a fortress, streets, &c. It was formerly 
often used in field operations as a defence against cavalry ; hence 
the name, as the Dutch were weak m the mounted arm and had 
therefore to check the enemy’s cavalry by an artificial obstacle. 
Chevaux-de-frise consist of beams in which are fixed a number of 
spears, sword-blades, &c., with the points projecting outwards on 
all sides. 

CHEVERUS, JEAN LOUIS ANNE MAGDELEINE LEFEBVRE 

DE (1768-1836), French ecclesiastic, was bom on the 28th of 
January 1768, in Mayenne, France, where his father was general 
civil judge and lieutenant of police. He studied at the college of 
Mayenne, received the tonsure when twelve, became pnor of 
Torbechet while still little more than a child, thence derived 
sufficient income for his education, entered the College of Louis le 
Grand in 1781, and after completing his theological studies at the 
Seminary of St Magloire, was ordained deacon in October 1790, 
and priest by special dispensation on the i8th of December. He 
was immediately made canon of the cathedral of I^ Mans and 
began to act as vicar to his uncle in Mayenne, who died in 1792. 
Owing to the progress of the Revolution he emigrated in 1792 to 
England, and thence in 1796 to America, settling in Boston, Mass. 
His interest had been aroused by Fran9oi8 Antoine Matignon, a 
former professor at Orleans, now in charge under Bishop John 
Carroll of all the Catholic churches and missions in New England. 
Chevenis, although at first appointed to an Indian mission in 
Maine, remained in Boston for nearly a year, and returned thither 
after several months in the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy 
missions and visits to scattered Catholic families along the way. 
During the epidemic of yellow fever in 1798 he won great praise 
ami respect for his courage and charity ; and his preaching was 
listened to by many Protestants — ^indeed the subscriptions for the 
Church of the Holy Cross which he founded in 1803 were largely 
from non-Catholics. In 1808 the papal brief issued making 
Boston a bishopric, suffragan to Baltimore, and Chevenis its 
bishop. He was consecrated on All Saints* day in 1810, at St 
Peter’s, Baltimore, by Archbishop Carroll. On the death of the 
latter his assistant bishop, Neale, urged the appointment of 
Cheverus as assistant to himself ; Qieverus refused and warmly 
asserted his desire to remain in Boston ; but, much broken, by the 


death of Matignon in 1818 and with impaiFed health, he soon 
found it necessary to leave the seat of his bishopric. In 1823, 
Louis XVIII. having insisted on his return to France, Cheverus 
became bishop of Montauban, where his tolerance captivated the 
Protestant clergy and laymen of the city. He was made arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux in 1826 ; and on the ist of February 1836, in 
accordance with the wish of Louis Philippe, he was made a 
cardinal. He died in Bordeaux on the 19th Of July 1836. To 
Cheverus, more than to any other, is due the position that Boston 
now holds in the Roman Catholic Church of America, as well as 
the general growth of that church in New England. His character 
was essentially lovable : the Jews of Bordeaux and Protestants 
everywhere delighted to honour him. 

See the rather extravagant biography by J Huen-Dubourg, Vte 
du cardinal de Chmefus (Bordeaux, 1838 ; English version by E. 
Stewart, Boston, 1839). 

CHEVET, the term employed in French architecture to 
distinguish the apsidal end of a church, in which the apses or 
chapels radiate round the choir aisle. The two earliest examples 
(nth and 12th century) are found in the churches of St Hilaire, 
Poitiers, and Notre Dame-du-Port, Clermont, where there are 
four apses. A more usual number is five, and the central apse, 
being of larger dimensions, becomes the Lady chapel. This was 
the case in Westminster Abbey, where Henry III. introduced the 
chevet into England ; Henry VII.’s chapel is built on the site of 
the original Lady chapel, which must have been of exceptional 
size, as it extended the whole length of the present structure. In 
Sohgnac, Fontevrault and Paray-le-Monial there are only three, 
in these cases sufficiently distant one from the other to allow of a 
window between. The usual number in all the great cathedrals 
of the 13th century, as in Bourges, (Thartres, Reims, Troyes, 
Tours, Bayeux, Antwerp and Bruges, is five. In Beauvais, 
Amiens and Cologne there are seven apsidal chapels, and in 
Clairvaux nine radiating but rectangular chapels. In the 14th 
and isth centuries the central apse was increased in size and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as in St Ouen at Rouen. 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a range forming about 35 m. of the border 
between England and Scotland. The boundary generally 
follow.s the line of greatest elevation, but as the slope is more 
gradual southward and northward the larger part of the range is 
in Northumberland, England, and the lesser in Roxburghshire, 
Scotland. The axis runs from N.E. to S.W., with a northward 
tendency at the eastern end, where the ridge culminates in the 
Cheviot, 2676 ft. Its chief elevations from this point south- 
westwanl fall abruptly to 2034 ft. in Windygate Hill, and then 
more gradually to about 1600 ft. above the pass, followed by a 
high road from Redesdale, Beyond this are Carter Fell (1815) 
and Peel Fell (1964), after which two lines of lesser elevation 
branch westward and southward to enclose Liddesdale. The 
hills are finely grouped, of conical and high-arched forms, and 
generally grass-covered. Their flanks are scored with deep 
narrow glens in every direction, carrying the headwaters of the 
Till, (Doquet and North Tyne on the south, and tributaries of the 
Tweed on the north. . The range is famous for a valuable breed of 
sheep, which find abundant pasture on its smooth declivities. 
In earlier days it was the scene of many episodes of border 
warfare, and its name is inseparably associated with the ballad of 
Chevy Chase. The main route into Scotland from England lies 
along the low coastal belt east of the Till ; the Till itself provided 
another, and Redesdale a third. There are numerous ruins of 
castles and “ peel towers ** or forts on the English side in this 
district. 

Geology . — The rocks entering into the geological structure of the 
Cheviots belong to the Silurian. Old Red Sandstone and Carbonifer- 
ous systems. The oldest strata, which are of Upper Silurian age, 
form mliers that have been exposed by the denudation of the 
younger palaeozoic rocks One of these which occurs high up on 
the slopes of the Cheviots is drained by the Kale ^Vater and the 
nver Cfoqiset and is covered towards the north by the Old Red 
Sandstone volcanic senes and on the south by (^rboniterous strata. 
Another area is traversed by the Jed Water and the Edgerston 
Bum and is surrounded by rocks of Old Red Sandstone age. The 
strata consist of greywackes, ftijig^ and shales with seams and zones 
of graptolite shale which yield fossils sparingly. 
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On the upturned and denuded oi the Sdunan str^a ajp'eat 
pile of contemporaneous volcanic rooks of Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone age rests unconformably, which consists chiefly of lavas with 
thm partings of tuff. A strilang feature is the absence of coarse 
sediments, thus indicating prolonged volcanic activity. They cover 
an area of about 230 sq, m. in the eastern fjart of tl^e Cheviots and 
rise to a height of 2670 ft. above the sea. The lavas compnse daik 
pitchstone, resomblmg that at Kirk Yetholm, and porphyntic and 
amygdaloidal andesites and basalts. This volcanic platform is 
pierced by a mass of granite about 20 sq. m. in extent, which forms 
the highest peak in the Cheviot range. It has been described by 1 
Dr Teall as an augite-biotite-granite having strong affinities with 
the augite-bearing granitites of Lavclme and Oberbruck in the | 
Vosges Both the granite and the surrounding lavas are traversed 
by dykes and sills of intermediate and acid types represented by 
mica-porphyrltes and quarta-felsites. I 

On their north-west margin the Lower Old Red volcanic rocks | 
are covered unconformably by the upper division of that system 
composed of red sandstones and conglomerates, which, when followed 
westwards, rest directly on the Silurian platform Towards the 
south and east the volcanic pile is overlaid by Carboniferous strata, 
thus indicating a prolonged miervaJ of denudation. I 

On the northern slopes of the western part of the Cheviots the 
representatives of the Cementstonc group of the Carboniferous 
system come to the suiface, where they consist of shales, clays, 
mudstones, sandstones with cementstones and occasional bands of 
marine Jimestone, These are followed m normal order by the Fell 
Sandstone group, comprising a succession of sandstones with inter- 
calations of red and green clays and impure cementstone bands 
They form the higher part of ine lyarnston Fells and are traceable 
eastwards to Peel Foil, where there is evidence of successive land sur- 
faces in the form of dirt beds. They are succeeded by the Lewis- 
bum coal-bearing group, which represents the Scremerston coals. 

CHEVREUL, MICHEL EUGENE (1786-1889), French chemist, 
was bom, on t^ 31st of August 1786, at Angers, where his father 
was a physician. At about the age of seventeen he went to Paris 
and entered L. N. Vauquelin’s chemical laboratory, afterwards 
becoming his assistant at the natural history museum m the 
Jardin des Plantes. In 1813 he was appointed professor of 
chemistry at the Lyc6e Charlemagne, and subsequently under- 
took the directorship of the Gobelins tapestry works, where he 
carried out his researches on colour contrasts (De la lot du 
contraste simuUane des cotdeurs, 1839). In 1826 he became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and in the same year was 
elected a foreign member of the Royal Society of London, whose 
Copley medal he was awarded in 1857. He succeeded his master, 
Vauquehn, as professor of organic cliemistry at the natural 
history museum in 1830, and thirty-three years later assumed its 
directorship also ; this he relinquished in 1879, though he still 
retained his professorship. In 1886 the completion of his 
hundredth year was celebrated with public rejoicings , and after 
his death, which occurred in Paris on the 9th of April 1889, he was 
honoured with a public funeral. In 1901 a statue was erected to 
his memory in the museum with which he was connected for so 
many years. His scientific work covered a wide range, but his 
name is best known for the classical researches he carried out on 
animal fats, published in 1823 {Recherches sur les corps gras 
d'origine ammale), These enabled him to elucidate the true 
nature of soap ; he was also able to discover the composition of 
atearin and olein, and to isolate stearic and oleic acids, the names 
of which were invented by him. This work led to important 
improvements in the processes of candle-manufacture. Ghevreul 
was a determined enemy of charlatanism in every form, and a 
complete sceptic as to the scientific ” psychical research or 
spiritualism which had begun in his time (see his De la baguette 
dtvinatoir^, et des tables iournarttesy 1864), 

CHEVRON (Fr. from chevre, a goat), in architecture, the beams , 
or rafters in the roofs of a building, meeting in un angle with a 
fancied resemblance to the horns of a butting goat ; in heraldry , 
a bent bar on a shield, used also as a distinguishing badge of 
rank on the sleeves of non’oommissioned officers in most armies 
and navies and by police and other otganized bodies wearing 
uniformrand as a mark of good conduct in the army and navy. 
^Chevron is also an architectural term for an inflected ornament, 
-called also zig-zag/' ffound largely in romanesque architecture 1 
in France, England and Sicily, It is one of the most common ' 
decorations found in the voussoirs of the [Norman arch, and 
iwas employed also on shafts, as in the cloisters of Monrealenear 


Palermo, those of St Paul outside Rome, and many churches m 
Germany, Its earliest appearance was m the tomb of Agamemnon 
at Mycenae, where the shafts flanking the entrance doorway 
have nine decorative chevron bands; in thus case there is no 
doubt it was derived from the metal casing of the early wood 
columns. 

CHEVROTAIN, a name taken from the French to designate the 
various representatives of the mammalian ungulate family 
Tragulidae. These tiny aninmls, commonly known as mouse- 
deer, are in no wise nearly related to the true deer, but constitute 
by themselves a special section of artiodactyk ungulates known 
as Tragulina, for the characteristics of which see Artiodactvla. 
The typical genus TragtduSy which is Asiatic, contains the smallest 
representatives of tlie family, the animals having more of 
the general aspects and habits of some rodents, such as the 
agoutis, than of other ruminants. The longest-known species are 
T. javameus, T. napu, T, kaitchtl, T. Stanley anus and T. menmtna ; 
but a number of other forms, best regarded for the most part as 
races, have been named. Of those mentioned, the first four are 
from the Malay Peninsula or the islands of the Indo-Malay 
Archipelago, the last from Ceylon and India. Kanchil and napu 


\ 



African Water Chevrotain {Dorcatheiium aquaiicum). 


(or napoh) are the Malay names of the species with those specific 
titles. The second genus, Dorcaihertum (or Hyofnosekus)^ is 
African, and distinguished chiefly by the feet being stouter and 
shorter, the outer toes better developed, and the two middle 
metacarpals not welded together. Its dental formula (as that of 
Tragulus) is i.§, c.\, - 34. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13, L. 6, 

S. 5, Ca. 12-13. existing species, D, aquaticum (fig.), in 

type is rather larger than any of the Asiatic chevrotains, whi^h 
it otherwise much resembles, but is said to frequent the banks of 
streams, and liave much the habits of pigs. It is of a rich brown 
colour, with back and sides spotted and striped with white ; and 
it is evidently the survivor of an ancient form, as remains of a 
species only differing in size (D. crassum) have been found in the 
Miocene deposits of France. For long this species was sup- 
posed to be restricted to West Africa, but it has recently been 
obtained in East Central Africa, where it is represented by a 
local race. (R !..♦) 

CHEYENNE (Sioux for “ of alien speech ’^), a tribe of North 
American Indians of Algonquian stock. They formerly lived on 
the Cheyenne river, North Dakota. Driven west* by the Dakotas, 
they were found by early explorers at the eastern base of the 
Black Hills, South Dakota. Part of them later moved south 
mid allied themselves with the Arapahoes. Their whole history 
ihas been one of war with their red and white neighbours. They 
^are a powerful athletic race, mentally superior to the average 
American Indian. They arc divided into eleven subdivisions and 
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formerly had a council of chiefs. They number some 3000, 
and are divided into northern and southern Cheyennes ; the 
former being on a reservation in Montana, the latter in Oklahoma. 
In 1878-79 a band of the former revolted, and some seventy-five 
of them were killed. 

See Handbook of Anicncan Indiana (Washington, 1907) ; also 
Indians, Noinn Ami kican. 

CHEYEKNE, the chief city and capital of Wyoming, U.S.A., 
and county-seat of I.aramie county, on Crow Creek, about 106 m. 
N. of Denver. Pop. (1890) ix.690 ; (1900) 14,087, of whom 1691 
were foreign-born ; (1905, state census) 13,656. It is served by 
the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the 
Colorado & Southern railways. It is situated near the southern 
boundary of the state, on the high plains near the E. foot of the 
Laramie range, at an altitude of 6050 ft. ; the surrounding 
country is given up to mining (lignite and iron), grazing and 
dry-farming. Among the principal buildings are the capitol, 
modelled after the National ( apitol at Washington ; the United 
States government building, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, the 
Union Pacific depot, the high school, the Carnegie library, St 
Mary's cathedral (Roman Catholic), the Convent of the Holy 
('hild Jesus, the Masonic Temple and the Elks’ clubhouse. The 
('ity has two parks, and is connected by a boulevard with Fort 
D. A. Russell, an important United States military post, 4 m. 
north of the city, established in 1867 and named in honour of 
Major-Cxeneral David Allen Russell (1820-1864) of the Union 
army, who was killed at Opequan, Virginia. The industrial 
prosperity of Cheyenne is largely due to the extensive railway 
shops of the Union Pacific situated here ; but the city is also an 
important cattle market and has stock-yards. In 1905 the value 
of the city’s factory products ($924,697) was almost one-fourth 
the total value of the factory products of the state. Cheyenne, 
settled in 1867, when the Union Pacific reached here, was named 
from the Cheyenne Indians. It was chosen as the site for the 
capital of the territory in 1869, and was incorporated in the 
same year. 

CHEYNE, THOMAS KELLY (1841- ), English divine and 

Biblical critic, was bom in London, and educated at Merchant 
'Jaylors’ school and Oxford. Subsequently he studied (German 
theological methods at Gottingen. He was ordained in 1864, and 
held a fellowship at Balliol College, Oxford, 1868-1882. During 
the earlier part of this period he stood alone in the university as 
a teacher of the main conclusions of modern Old Testament 
criticism. In 1881 he was presented to the rectory of Tendring, 
in Essex, and m 1884 he was made a member of the Old Testa- 
ment revision company. He resigned the living of Tendring in 
1885 on his appointment to the Oriel professorship, which carried 
with it a canonry at Rochester. In 1889 he delivered the 
Hampton lectures at Oxford. In 1908 he resigned his professor- 
ship. He consistently urged in his writings the necessity of a 
broad and comprehensive study of the Scriptures in the light of 
literary, historical and scientific considerations. His publications 
include commentaries on the Prophets and Hagiographa, and 
le 'tures and addresses on theological subjects. He was a joint 
editor of the Encydofyaedta BMua (London, 1899-1903), a work 
embodying the more advanced conclusions of English biblical 
criticism. In the introduction to his Origin of the Psalter (London, 
1891) he gave an account of his development as a critical 
scholar. 

CHfiZY, ANTOINE LfiONARD DE (1773-1832), French 
orientalist, was born at Neuilly on the 15th of January 1773. 
His father, Antoine dc Chezy (1718-1798), was an engineer 
who finally became director of the Ecole des Ponts et Chauss6es. 
The son was intended ’for his father's profession ; but in 1799 he 
obtained a post in the oriental department of the national library. 
About 1803 he began the study of Sanskrit, though he possessed 
neither grammar nor dictionary, and by great labour he obtained 
sufficient knowledige of the language to be able to compose in it 
verses said to possess great elegance. He was the first professor of 
Sanskrit appointed in 4he College de France (1815), a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, and a member of the Acad^mie des 
Inscriptions. He died in 1832. Among his works were Medjouin 


et Leila (1807), from the Persian ; Yadjanadatta Badha (1814) 
and La Reconnaissance de Sacountala (1830), from the Sanskrit ; 
VAnihologte iroiique d'Amrou (1831), published under the 
pseudonym d’Apudy. 

See the Mimotres of the Academic des Inscriptions (new senes, 
vol. xii ), where there is a notice of Ch6zy by Silvcstre de Saev. 

CHHATARPUR^ a native state in the Bundelkhand agency of 
Central India. Area, 1118 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 156,139; esti- 
mated revenue, £16,000. The chief, whose hereditary title is 
raja, is a Rajput of the Ponwar clan, whose ancestor dispossessed 
the descendant of Chhatar Sal, the founder of Bundelkhand 
independence, towards the end of the i8tli century. The state 
was guaranteed to Kunwar Suni Singh Ponwar in 1806. In 1854 
it would have lapsed to the British government for want of 
direct heirs, but was conferred on Jagal Raj as a special act of 
grace. The town of Chhatarpur, which is named after Chhatar 
Sal, and contains his cenotaph, is 70 m. by road S.W. of Banda. 
Pop. (1901) 10,029. There are manufactures of paper and coarse 
cutlery, and a high school. The state also contains the British 
cantonment of Nowgong. 

CHHATTISGARH, a division of the Central Provinces of India, • 
comprising a British division (21,240 sq. m.) and two small 
feudatory states, Raigarh (i486 sq. m.) and Sarangarh (540 sq. 
m.). In 1905 the five Oriya states of Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, 
Patna and Kalahandi were transferred from the Central Pro- 
vinces to Bengal. Chhattisgarh, or “ tlie thirty-six forts,” is a 
low-lying plain, enclosed on every side by hills and forests, 
while a rocky barrier shuts it off from the Nagjiur plain on the 
west. Two great 1 ivers, the Nerbudda and Sonc, take their rise at 
the side of the Amarkantak hill in the north-west corner of the 
division, the Nerbudda flowing nearly due west to the Bombay 
coast, the Sone ultimately falling into the Ganges in Lower 
Bengal. Protected on both sides by ranges of hills, the district 
was, until late years, the least known portion of the most obscure 
division of India, but recently it has been opened up by the 
Bengiil-Nagpur railway, and has developed into a great gram- 
producing country. Its population is almost pure Hindu, except 
in the two great tracts of hill and forest, where the aboriginal 
tribes retired before the Aryan invasion. It remained com- 
paratively unaffected cither by the Oriya immigration on the 
east, or by the later influx of Mahrattas on the west. For though 
the Mahrattas conquered and governed the country for a period, 
they did not take possession of the land. In 1901 the population 
of the two remaining feudatory states was 125,281, Raigarh 
having 86,543 and Sarangarh 38,738. Much of the soil is still 
covered with forest, but it includes fertile rice land. 

The British division of Chhattisgarh comprises the three 
districts ot Drug (created in 1906), Raipur and Bilaspur. In 1905 
the district of Sambalpur, together with the five feudatory stiites, 
was transferred to Bengal. In 1901 the population of the 
reduced area was 2,642,983. 

CHHINDWARA, a town and district of British India, in the 
Nerbudda division of the Central Provinces. The site of the town 
is 2200 ft. above sea-level, and is surrounded by ranges of low 
hills. The European station extends for nearly 2 m. and is well 
wooded. It is considered very healthy, and forms a resort for 
European visitors from Nagpur and Kampti during the hot 
weather. 

The area of the district of Chhindwara is 4631 .sq. m. It 
has two natural subdivisions— the hill country above the slopes of 
the Satpura mountains, called the Balaghat, and a tract of low 
land to the south called the Zerghat. The high tableland of the 
Balaghat lies for the most part upon the great basaltic formation 
which stretches acrosfs the Satpuras as far east as Jubliulpore. 
The country consists of a regular succession of hills and fertile 
valleys, formed by the small ranges which cross its surface east and 
west. The average height of the uplands is 2500 ft., but there 
are many points of greater elevation. The appearance of the 
Zerghat below the hills is generally open and undulating. The 
country is intersected by several streams, of which the Kanhan is 
the most considerable. Near the hills and along the streams are 
strips and patches of jungle ; the villages are usually surrounded 
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with picturesque groves of tamarind, mango and other shade- 
giving trees. In the hill-country the climate is temperate and 
healthy. In the cold season ice is frequently seen in the small 
tanks at an elevation of about 2000 ft. Until May the hot wind is 
little felt, while during the rains the weather is cool and agreeable. 
The average annual rainfall amounts to 36 in. Pop. (1901) 
407,927. There are manufactures of cotton cloth and brass- 
ware. Coal in this neighbourhood began to be worked after the 
opening of a branch of the Bengal-Nagpur railway to Chhindwara 
and the coalfields to the north in 1905. 

Chhindwara formed part of the dominions of the ancient Gond 
dynasty of Chhindwara and Nagpur, whose seat was at Deogarh 
until, in the i8th century, it was removed by Chand Sultan, son of 
Bakht Buland (founder of the short-lived greatness of the 
dynasty, and of the city of Nagpur) to Nagpur (see Gondwana 
and Nagpur). 

CHIABRERA, GABRIELLO (1552-1637), Italian poet, some- 
times called the Italian Pindar, was of patrician descent, and was 
bom at Savona, a little town in the domain of the Genoese 
republic, twenty-eight years after the birth of Ronsard, with 
whom he has far more in common than with the great Greek 
whose echo he sought to make himself. As he has told in the 
pleasant fragment of autobiography prefixed to his works, in 
which, like Caesar, he speaks of himself in the third person, he 
was a posthumous child ; he went to Rome at the age of nine 
years, under the care of his uncle Giovanni. There he read with 
a private tutor, suffered severely from two fevers in succession, 
and was sent at last, for the sake of society, to the Jesuits' 
College, where he remained till his twentieth year, studying 
philosophy, as he says, “ piu per trattenimento che per appren- 
dere,'’ — rather for occupation than for learning’s sake. Losing 
his uncle about this time, C'hiabrera returned to Savona, again 
to see his own and be seen by them.^^ In a little while, however, 
he returned to Rome, and entered the household of a cardinal, 
where he remained for several years, frequenting the society of 
Paulus Manutius and of Sperone Speroni, the dramatist and 
critic of Tasso, and attending the lectures and hearing the con- 
versation of Mureto, His revenge of an insult offered him 
obliged him to betake himself once more to Savona, where, to 
amuse himself, he read poetry, and particularly Greek. The 
poets of his choice were Pindar and Anacreon, and these he 
studied till it grew to be his ambition to reproduce in his own 
tongue their rhythms and structures, and so to enrich his country 
with a new form of verse — in his own words, “ like his country- 
man, Columbus, to find a new world or drown.” His reputation 
was made at once ; but he seldom quitted Savona, though often 
invited to do so, saving for journeys of pleasure, in which he 
greatly delighted, and for occasional visits to the courts of princes 
whither he was often summoned, for his verse’s sake, and in his 
capacity as a dramatist. At the ripe age of fifty he took to 
himself a wife, one Lelia Pavese, by whom he had no children. 
After a simple and blameless life, during which he produced 
a vast quantity of verse — epic, tragic, pastoral, lyrical and 
satirical — he died in 1637, at the patriarchal age of eighty-five. 
An epitaph was written for him in elegant Latin by Urban VIII. ; 
but on his tombstone are graven two quaint Italian hexameters 
of his own, in which the gazer is warned from the poet’s own 
example not to prefer Parnassus to Calvary. 

A maker of odes in all their elaborate pomp of strophe and 
antistrophe, a master of new and complex rhythms, a coiner 
of ambitious words and composite epithets, an employer of 
audacious transpositions and inversions, and the inventor of a 
new system of poetic diction, — it is not surprising that Cliiabrera 
should have been compared with Ronsard. Both were destined 
to suffer eclipse as great and sudden as had been their glory. 
Ronsard was succeeded by Malherbe and by French literature, 
properly so called ; Chiabrera was the last of the great Italians, 
and after him literature languished till the second renaissance 
under Manzoni. Chiabrera, however, was a man of merit, apart 
from that of the mere innovator. Setting, aside his epics and 
dramas (one of the latter received the honours of translation at 
the hands of Nicolas Chretien, a sort of scenic du Bartas), much 
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of his work remains yet readable and pleasant. His grand 
Pindarics are dull, it is true, but some of his Canzonette, like the 
anacreontics of Ronsard, are exceedingly elegant and graceful. 
His autobiographical sketch is also extremely interesting. The 
simple old poet, with his adoration of (ireek (when a thing 
pleased him greatly he was wont to talk of it as “ Greek Verse ”), 
his delight in journeys and sight-seeing, his dislike for literar> 
talk save with intimates and equals, his vanities and vengeances, 
his pride in the memory of favours bestowed on him by popes 
and princes, his infimta maravtgha ” over Virgil's versification 
and metaphor, his fondness for masculine rhymes and blank 
verse, his quiet Christianity, is a figure deserving perhaps of 
more study than is likely to be bestowed on that ‘‘ new world ” 
of art which it was his glory to fancy his own, by discovery and 
by conquest. 

The best editions of Chiabrera are those of Rome (1718, 3 \ols 
8vo) ; of Venice (1731, 4 vols 8vo) ; of Leghorn (1781, 5 vols. i 2mo) , 
a.nd of Mihan (1807, 3 vols 8vo) These only contain las lyric woil< . 
all the rest he wiolc has been long foigottcn 

CHIANA (anc. Clams), a river of Tuscany, which rises in the 
Apennines S. of Arezzo, runs through the valley of Chiusi, and 
after receiving the Paglia just below Orvieto, falls into the Tibei 
after a course of 60 m. In Roman times its waters ran entirely 
into the Tiber. It often caused c onsiderable floods in the valley 
of Clusium (Chiusi) which were noticeable even m Rome itself, 
and in a.d. 15 it was proposed to divert part of its waters into 
the Arnus, a project which was abandoned owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Florentines (Tac. Ann. i. 76, 79). In the middle 
ages the whole of its valley from Arezzo to Chiusi was an un- 
inhabitable swamp ; but at the end of the 18th century th(‘ 
engineer Count Fossombroni took the matter in hand, and 
moved the watershed some 25 m. farther south, so that its waters 
now flow partly into the Arno and partly into the Tibei. 

CHIAPAS, a Pacific coast state of southern Mexico on the 
Guatemalan frontier, bounded by the states of Tabasco on the 
N. «and Vera Cruz and Oaxaca on the VV. Pop. (1895) » 

(1900) 360,799, a large proportion of which are Indians , 
area, 27,222 sq. m. largely forested. The Sierra Madre crosses 
the southern part of the state parallel with the coast, separating 
the low, humid, forested districts on the frontier of Tabasco 
from the hot, driei, coastal plain on the Pacific. The mountain 
region includes a plateau of great fertility and temperate climate, 
which is one of the best parts of Mexico and contains the larger 
part of the population of the state. But isolation and lack of 
transportation facilities have retarded its development. The 
extension of the Pan-American railway across the state, from 
San Geronimo, on the Tehuantepec National line, to the Guate- 
malan frontier, is calculated to improve the industrial and social 
conditions of the people. The principal industries are agriculture, 
which is very backward, stock-raising, timber-cutting, fruit- 
farming and salt-making. Coffee-planting is a new industi}^ 
on the Pacific slope of the Sierra Madre at elevations of 2000 to 
4000 ft., and has met with considerable success. Rubber 
plantations have also been laid out, principally by American 
companies, the Casttlloa elasiica doing well. The exports include 
cattle, hides, coffee, rubber, fruit and salt. The mineral resource^ 
include gold, silver, copper and petroleum, but no mines were in 
operation in 1906. The capital, Tuxtla Gutierrez (pop. 9395 
in 1900), is on the plateau, 3J m. from the Rio Sabinas, and 138 
m. N.E. of the Pacific port of Tonala. The former capital, 
San Cristobal (pop. about 5000 in 1895), about 40 m. E. of 
Tuxtla, is an interesting old town and the scat of the bishopric 
of Chiapas, founded in 1525 and made famous through its 
associations with Las Casas. Tapachula (pop. in 1895, 6775), 
the capital of the department of Soconusco, 18 m. from the 
Guatemalan frontier, is a rising commercial town of the new 
coffee district. It is 24 m. inland from the small port of San 
Benito, is 559 ft. above sea-level, and has a healthy climate. 
Other prominent towns with their populations in 1895, are 
Comitan, or Comitlan (9316), on the Rio Grijalva about 40 m. 
S.E. of San Cristobal, and chiefly distinguished for its fine 
church and convent dedicated to San Domingo ; Pichucalco 
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(45549), Tenejapa (7936), San Antonio (6715), Cintalapc (6455), 
La Concordia (6291), San Carlos (S977)> and Ococingo (5667). 

CHIAROSCURO (^om the Ital. chiojro, light or brightness, and 
oscuro, darkness or shade), the disposition of light and shade 
in a painting ; the term is applied to an early method of printing 
wood^engravings from several blocks, and also to a picture in 
black and white, or brown and white only. 

CHIAVARI, a town of Liguria, Italy, in the province of 
Genoa, 24 m. S.E. by rail from the town of Genoa. Pop. (1901) 
10,397 (town), 12,689 (commune). It is situated near the mouth 
of the Entella, in the centre of a fertile plain surrounded by 
mountains except on the S.W., where it comes down to the sea. 
Its buildings are mostly modern, but it has a ruined castle of 
1x47, bas an active trade in agricultural products, and 
manufactures lace, light wicker-seated bentwood chairs, silk, &c. 

CHI A VENN A (anc. Clavenna\ a town of Lombardy, Italy, 
in the province of Sondrio, 17 m. by rail N. of Colico which lies 
at the N. end of the lake of Como. Pop. (1901) town 3140, 
commune 4732. It is well situated on the right bank of the 
Mera, at the mouth of the Val Brega^lia, through which the road 
to the Maloja Pass and the Engadme runs to the east. This 
line was partly followed by a Roman road, which at Casaccia, 
just below the last ascent to the Maloja Pass, diverged to the 
N. by the Septimer Pass, joining the Julier route to Coire(anc 
Curia) at Stalla. The Splugen route, which was also used by 
the Romans, runs N. from Chiavenna to Coire : the modern 
road was constructed by the Austrians in 1819-1821. Chiavenna 
is crowned by a ruined castle, once an important strategic point, 
and the seat of the counts who ruled the valley from the time 
of the Goths till 1194, when the district was handed over to the 
bishops of Coire. In the 14th century the Visconti, having 
become masters of the Valtellina, bought the county (eoniado 
or contea) of Chiavenna from the bishop of Coire ; but it was 
taken by the canton of the Orisons in 1525, and the castle 
dismantled. Iti 1797 Chiavenna became part of the Cisalpine 
republic, and thenceforward followed the fortunes of Lombardy. 
The church of S. Lorenzo is baroque in style, but its baptistery 
contains a font of 1206 with reliefs. Chiavenna has cotton 
factories and breweries, and is a depot for the wine of the district. 

CHIBOUQUE, or Chibouk (the Fr. form of the Turk, chxbuh^ 
literally a stick), a long pipe, often ornamented with precious 
stones, smoked by the Turks. 

CHIC (a French word, either a shortened form of chicane, 
or derived from the Ger Schick, tact or skill), a term properly 
used, in French artistic slang, of a work of art possessing brilliant 
but superficial technical ability, or of one executed without 
reference to a model or study of nature. The use of the word 
in French dates from the reign of Louis XIV. and then denoted 
a lawyer who was master of “ chicane.^’ “ Chic,'* in general use, 
now connotes “ smartness/* in dress, speech, See. 

CHICACOLE, a town of British India in the Ganjam district 
of Madras, situated on the right bank of the river Languliya, 
here crossed by a bridge, 4 m. from the sea. Pop. (tgoi) 18,196. 
Under Mahommedan rule it was the capital of one of the Northern 
Circars, and afterwards of a British district. Several old mosques 
remain. The town was famous for its muslins, but the industry 
is now decayed. The roadstead and lighthouse of Calingapatam 
are about 16 m. to the north, and the East Coast railway has a 
station 9 m. inland. 

CHICAGO, a city, a port of entry and the county-seat of Cook 
county, Illinois, U.S.A., the second city of the United States in 
population, commerce and manufactures ; pop. (1900) 1,698,5:75 ; 
(U.S. census, 1910) 2,185,283. It is situated at the south-west 
comer of Lake Michigan (lat. 41° 50', long. 87® 38' W.), about 
913 m. distant by railway from New York, 912 m. from New 
Orleans, 2265 m. from Los Angeles, and 2330 m. from Seattle. 
The climate is very changeable and is much affected by the 
lake ; changes of more than thirty degrees in temperature 
within 24 hours are not at all rare, and changes of twenty are 
common. The city is the greatest railway centre of the United 
States, and was for several decades practically the only commer- 
cial outlet of the great agricultural region of the northern Missis- 


sippi Valley. Trunk lines reach E. to Montreal, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore (the nearest point on the Atlantic 
coast, 854 m.) ; S. to Charleston, Savannah, Florida, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Port Arthur and Galveston ; W, to the Pacific 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver, and to 
most of these by a variety of routes. In 1905 al)out 14 % of 
the world*s railway mileage centred in Chicago. 

With its suburbs Chicago stretches along the shore of Lake 
Michigan almost 30 m. (the city proper 26*5), and the city in 
1906 had a land area of 179-6 sq. m.^ It spreads loosely and 
irregularly backward from the lake over a shallow alluvial 
ba^in, which is rimmed to the W. by a low moraine water-parting^ 
that separates the drainage of the lake from that of the Mississippi 
Valley. The city site has been built up out of the “Lake Chicago ** 
of glacial times, which exceeded in size Lake Michigan. Three 
lakes — Calumet, 3122 acres; Hyde; and part of Wolf — with a 
water-surface of some 4100 acres, lie within the municipal 
limits. The original elevation of what is now the business 
heart of the city was only about 7 ft. above the lake, but the 
level was greatly raised — in some places more than 10 ft. — over 
a large area, between 1855 and i860. The West Side, especially 
in the north-west near Humboldt Park, is much higher (extreme 
75 ft ). A narrow inlet from the lake, the Chicago river, runs 
W. from its shore about a mile, dividing then into a north and 
a .south branch, which run respectively to the N.W. and the S.W., 
thus cutting the city into three divisions known as the North, 
the West and the South “ Sides,** which are united by three 
car-tunnels beneath the river as well as by the bridges across it.® 
The river no longer empties into Lake Michigan since the com* 
pletion of the drainage canal. Its commercial importance is 
very great : indeed it is probably the most important non-tidal 
stream of its length in the world, or if it be regarded as a harbour, 
one of the greatest ; the tonnage of its yearly commerce far 
exceeds that of the Suez Canal and almost equals the tonnage 
of the foreign trade (the domestic excluded) of the Thames or 
the Mersey. The increase in size of the newer freighters that 
ply on the Great Lakes ^ has proved one serious difficulty, and 
the bridges and the river tunnels, which hinder the deeper 
cutting of the channel, are others. The improvement of the 
outer Larbour by the national government was begun in 1833. 
Great breakwaters protect the river mouth from the silting shore 
currents of the lake and afford secure shelter in an outer road- 
stead from its storms, and there is a smaller inner-basin (about 
450 acres, 16 ft. depth) as well. But the river itself which has 
about 15 m. of navigable channel, in part lined with docks, is 
the most important part of the harbour. Its channel has been 
repeatedly deepened, and in recent years — especially since 1896, 
after its control as a navigable stream passed (1890) to the 
federal government — widened and straightened by the removal 
of jutting building constructions along its shores. Grain elevators 
of enormous size, coal yards, lumber yards and grimy warehouses 
or factories crowd close upon it. The shipping facilities on the 
river are not so good in some ways, however, as on the Calumet 
in .South Chicago, and there has been a strong movement of 
manufactures and heavy commerce into the latter district 

The plan of the city is in general “ regular,** i\e^ rigidly rect^ 
angular, and the streets are in general wide. The evenness 
of the plain has saved Chicago from most of the vast expense 
incurred by some American cities (notably Boston and San 
Francisco) in the extension or levelling of their sites and the 
removal of obstructions unfavourable to their development. 
The business district is concentrated in a small area of the South 
Side, just below the main' river and between the south branch 
and the lake. Practically all the railway terminals, almost all 
the great wholesale and retail houses, the leading hotels and 

^ In 1889 the total area (land and water) was increased from 43-8 
to 169-9 sq m. ; in 1890 the land area was 163-49 sq. m. 

* About 1 5‘ ft. in elevation ; hence the possibility of the drainage 
canal. 

8 Among the last are many swing and “ jack-knife “ bridges, 
bascules, and a lift-bridge that can be lifted bodily 155 ft. above the 
channel. Steam, compressed air and electricity are used as power. 

* By 1900 almost all were being built of a length exceeding 400 ft. 
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public buildings ar« ca'owded within m area of about 1*5 sq, m. 
The congestion of the streets-r-considerably leastHEod since the 
freight-subways have reduced the amount of heavy truckii^ — 
is proportionately greats and their din and crush is characteristic 
of the city. The residential districts, on the other hand, are 
unevenly and loosely spread ; many areas M^ell within the city 
are only sparsely settled. A belt of bad lands ** — occupied 
by factories, miserable shanties, &c. — surrounds the best business 
district. The smoke resulting from the use of soft coal has given 
a drab and dingy colour-tone to the buildings. The low and 
even relief of the site and the long vistas of the streets do not 
lend themselves to the picturesque ; yet this quality may be 
claimed for the high and broken skyline, varied colour, massive- 
ness, bustle and impressive commercialism of the business 
district. Chicago is generally credited with being the original 
home of the steel-frame “ sky-scraper,’^ ^ though there are now 
higher buildings elsewhere in America. The unstable soil of 
sand, clay and boulders that underlies the city is unfavourable 
to tall constructions, and necessitates extraordinary attention 
to foundations. The bed-rock lies, on an average, 50 ft. below 
the level of the lake (in places more than a hundred). To the 
rock the foundations are often sunk in caissons, the buildings 
resting on monster colunms of concrete and steel/*^ In other cases 
great “ pads ” of the same materials, restii^ or “ floating ” upon 
the clay, sustain and distribute the weight of the building. 
The small extent of the business quarter adds to the effect of its 
tall structures. The Auditorium (1889,* cost, $3,500,000), a huge 
building containing a hotel and a theatre (5000 seats), is one of 
the most massive commercial structures of the country. The 
Masonic Temple (cost, $3,000,000) is the tallest m the city 
(302 ft.). In 1909 there were some 475 structures ten or more 
storeys high. Not a few are noteworthy, whether for size — as 
the Monadnock office building of 16 storeys, with some 6000 
occupants ; or for the luxury of their interior fittings— -as the 
Rookery and the Chicago National Bank ; or for boldness and 
originality in the treatment of the steel-frame type — ^as the 
Schlesinger and Mayer building (1904) ; or for association with 
the city’s life— as tbe Fine Arts building, given over to varied 
purp>oses of public amusement and artistic or intellectual 
improvement, the Railway Exchange (cased in tiles), the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Trade ; and many 
others are handsome and dignified examples of architecture. 
The Marquette building, consistently and handsomely decorated 
with works of art, is one of the finest office-buildings in the 
country. There are a number of enormous retail stores. The 
largest, and one of the finest in the world, is that of Marshall 
Field. The wholesale establishment of the same firm is the 
work of H. H. Richardson, considered one of his best, and one 
of the most admirable examples among American commercial 
buildings. The city hall and county court house (cost, $4 ,500,000) 
is an enormous double building in a free French Renaissance 
style, with columned facades. The new Federal building 
(finished in 1905; cost, $4,750,000) is a massive edifice (a low 
rectangle surmounted by a higher inner cross and crowned with 
a dome). The public library (1893-1897, $2,i25,ooo),con5tnicted 
of dark granite and limestone, with rich interior decorations 
of varied frescoes, mosaics, ornamental bronze and iron-work, 
and mottoes, is one of the handsomest libraries of the country. 
The Chicago Art Institute (1892-1893, $785,000), in Italian 
Renaissance style, and the building ^ the Chicago Orchestra 
(1904), are also noteworthy* The finest residence streets are the 
Lake Shore Drive of the North Side and the “ boulevards ” — 
broad parkways that connect the parks of the city — of which 
Michigan Avenue, Drexel and Grand are the finest. The city’s 

^ The highest value ever paid in Chicago for laad)actiially sold, up 
to 1901, was $250 per sq, ft. (1892) ; a few rental oodtiracts have 
been based upon an assumed higher value. A municipal ordinance 
placing the extreme construction at I50 ft. was repealed m 1902. 

® This is true of all the new large buildanga. The old " post 
office, completed in 1B80 at a cost of $5^375.000^ was practkally a 
crumbling ruin within fifteen years ; its founaatioiis were inadequate. 
Years were spent in sinking the foundation of the new Federal 
building that replaced the old. 
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environs are not of particular beauty, but there are blufis on 
the lake to the north, and woods to the south-west, and a fair 
variety of pretty hill and plain ; and though the Qilumct and 
Chicago rivers have been given over to commerce, the valley 
of the Desplaines will be preserved in the park system. On the 
West Side are the Union Stockyards, established m 1865, by far 
the laigest in the world. They cover about 500 acres, have 
about 45 m. of feeding and watering troughs, and can accom- 
modate at one time more tlian 400,000 hogs, cattle, sheep and 
horses. 

Public Works and Communications . — Local transit is provided 
for by the suburban service of the steam railways, elevated 
electric roads, and electric and cable surface cars. Two great 
public works demand notice : the water system and the drainage 
canal. Water is pumped from Lake Michigan through several 
tunnels connecting with cribs ” located from 2 to 5 m from 
shore. The '' cribs ” are heavy structures of timber and iron 
loaded with stone and enclosing the m-take cyKnders, which 
join with the tunnels well below the bottom of the lake. The 
first tunnel was completed in 1867, The capacity of the tunnels 
was e.stimated in 1900 by two very competent authorities at 
528 and 615 million gallons daily, respectively. The average 
daily supply in 1909 was 475,000,000 gallons ; there were then 
1 6 -6 m. of tunnels below tiie lake. The wastes of the city — 
street washings, building sew^age, the offal of slaughter-houses, 
and wastes of distillenes and rendering houses — ^were originally 
turned into the lake, hut before 1870 it was discovered that the 
range of impurity extended already a mile into the lake, half-way 
to the water “ crib,” and it became evident that the lake could 
not be indefinitely contaminated. The Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, for which the right of way was granted in 1821 and wliich 
was built in 1836-1841 and 1845-1848, and opened m 1848 
(cost, $6,557,681), was once thought to have solved the difficulty ; 
it is connected with the main (southern) branch of the Chicago 
river, 5 m. from its mouth, with the Illinois river at La Salle, 
the head of steamer navigation on the Illinois river, and is the 
natural successor in the evolution of transportation of the old 
Chicago portage, 4 m. in length, between the Chicago river and 
the headwaters of the Kankakee ; it was so deepened a.s to draw 
water out from the lake, whose waters thus flowed toward the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is about 96 m. long, 40-42 ft. wide, and 
4-7 ft. deep, but proved inadequate for the disposal of sewage. 
A solution of the problem was imperative by 1876, but almost 
all the wastes of the city continued nevertheless to be poured into 
the lake. In 1890 a sanitary district, including part of the city 
and certain suburban areas to be affected, was organized, and 
preparations made for building a greater canal that should do 
effectively the work it was once thought the old canal could do. 
The new drainage canal, one of the greatest sanitary works of 
the world, constructed between 1892 and 1900 under the control 
of the trustees of the Sanitary District of Chicago (cost up to 
1901, $35,448,291), joins the south branch of the Chicago with the 
Desplaines river, and so with the Illinois and Mississippi, and is 
28*5 m. long,^ of which 15 m. were cut through rock ; it is 22 ft. 
deep and has a minimum width of 164 ft. The canal, or sewer, 
is flushed with water from Lake Michigan, and its waters are 
pure within a flow of 150 m.* Its capacity, which was not at 
first fully utilized, is 600,000 cub. It per minute, sufficient 
entirely to renew the watbr of the Chicago river daily. A system 
of intercepting sewers to withdraw the last drainage into the 
lake was begun in 1898 ; but in 1903 a considerable part of the 
city was still drained into the lake. The Illinois and Michigan 
canal is used by small craft, and the new drainage canal also may 
be used for shipping in view of the Federal government’s im- 
provements of the rivers connecting it with the Mississippi for 
the construction of a ship^nmnai for large vessels. The canal 
also made possible the development (begun in 1903) of enormous 

* Total excavation, 42.397,904 cub. yds. ; of solid rock, 12,265*000. 

* It has tieen conclusively proved that the Illinois is purer than 
the Mississippi at their junction. The undiluted sewage of the did 
canal drove the fish from the river, but they have come back since 
the opening of the new canal. 
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hydraulic power for the use of the city. The Illinois and Michigan 
Canal has been supplemented by the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal, commonly known as “ the Hennepin,’^ from its starting 
at the great bend of the Illinois river 1} m. above Hennepin, 
not far below La Salle ; the first appropriation for it was made 
in 1890, and work was begun in 1892 and completed in October 
1907. Its course from Hennepin is by the Bureau Creek valley 
to the mouth of Queen river on the Rock river, thence by the 
Rock river and a canal around its rapids at Milan to its mouth 
at Rock Island on the Mississippi river. This barge canal is 
80 ft. wide at water-line, 52 ft. wide at the bottom, and 7 ft. deep. 
Its mam feeder is the Rock river, dammed by a dam nearly 
1500 ft. long between Sterling and Rock Falls, Illinois, where 
the opening of the canal was celebrated on the 24th of October 
1907. 

Beginning with 1892 steam railways began the elevation 
(or depression) of their main tracks, of which there were in 1904 
some 838 m. within the city. Another great improvement was 
begun in 1901 by a private telephone company. This is an 
elaborate system of freight subways, more than 65 m. of which, 
underlying the entire business district, had been constructed before 
1909. It is the only subway system in the world that seeks to 
clear the streets by the lessening of trucking, in place of devoting 
itself to the transportation of p issengers. Direct connexion is 
made with the freight stations ot all railways and the basements 
of important business buildings, and coal, building materials, 
ashes and garbage, railway luggage, heavy mail and other kinds 
of heavy freight are expeditiously removed and delivered. 
Telegraph and telejihone wires are carried through the tunnel, 
and can be readily repaired. The subway was opened for partial 
operation in 1905. It is controlled by the leading railways.^ 

Parks . — The park system may be said to have been begun in 
1869, and in 1870 aggregated 1887 acres Chicago then acquired 
the name of “ The Garden City,” which still clings to her. But 
many other cities have later passed her (until in 1904, though 
the second largest of the country, she ranked only thirty-second 
in her holdings of park area per capita among Amcncan cities 
of 100,000 population). In 1908 the acreage of the municipal 
parks was 3179 acres, and there were 61*4 m. of boulevards. 
After 1900 another period of ambitious development began. 
The improvement of old and the creation of new ” internal ” 
parks, t.e. within the cordon of those older parks and boulevards 
that once girdled the city but have been surrounded in its later 
growth ; the creation of a huge metropolitan ring — similar to 
that of Boston but vaster (35,000 acres)— of lake bluffs, hills, 
meadows, forests and river valley ; and a great increase of 
” neighbourhood parks in the poor districts, are included in 
the new undertakings. The neighbourhood park, usually 
located near a school, is almost all-inclusive in its provision for 
all comers, from babyhood to maturity, and is open all day. 
There are sand gardens and wading ponds and swings and day 
nurseries, gymnasiums, athletK' fields, swimming pools and 
baths, reading-rooms— generally with branches of the city library 
— lunch counters, civic club rooms, frequent music, assembly 
halls for theatricals, lectures, concerts, or meetings, penny savings 
banks, and in the winter skating ponds. These social centres 
have practically all been created since about 1895. There aie 
also municipal baths on the lake front and elsewhere. The older 
parks include several of great size and beauty. Tdncoln Park 
(area 517 acres), on the lake shore of the North Side, has been 
much enlarged by an addition reclaimed from the lake. It has 
fine monuments, conservatories, the only zoological garden in 
the city, and the collections of the Academy of Sciences. A 
breakwater carriage drive connects with a boulevard to Fort 
Sheridan (27 m.) up the lake. Jackson Park (523 acres), on the 
lake shore of the South Side, was the main site of the World's 

* The cut was almost entirely through firm clay. It was estimated 
(1905) that the total freight handled weekly in the business district 
was nearly 500,000 tons, and the subway was designed to handle 
this amount when completed. The tunnels are 12*75x14 and 
7*5x0 ft . all concrete. The cars arc drawn by trolley wire loco- 
motives on a track of 2 ft gauge. 


Columbian Exposition of 1893, and contains the Field Columbian 
Museum, occupying the art building of the exposition. It is 
joined with Washington Park (371 acres) by the Midway Plais- 
ance, a wide boulevard, intended to be converted into a 
magnificent sunken water-course connecting the lagoons of the 
two parks with Lake Michigan. Along the Midway are the grey- 
stone buildings of the University of Chicago, and of its 
(Blame) School of Education. On the West Side are three fine 
parks — Douglas, Garfield (with a fine conservatory), and Hum- 
boldt, which has a remarkable rose garden (respectively 182, 
187 and 206 acres), and in the extreme South Side several others, 
including Calumet (100 acres), by the lake side, and Marquette 
(322 acres). Jackson Boulevard, Western Avenue Boulevard 
and Marshall Boulevard join the South and the West Park 
systems. Neither New York nor Boston has preserved as has 
Chicago the beauty of its water front. The shore of the North 
Side is quite free, and beginning a short distance above the river 
is skirted for almost 30 m. by the Lake Shore Drive, Lincoln 
Park and Sheridan Boulevard. The shore of the South Side 
is occupied by railway tracks, but they have been sunk and the 
shore otherwise improved. In addition to Calumet and Jackson 
parks there is another just below the river, Lake Park, and a large 
extension of this, Grant Park, reclaimed from the water. Here 
are the public library and the art institute, and the park was also 
selected as the site of the John Crerar library and a magnificent 
new building for the Field Columbian Museum. The stretch of 
park and boulevards along the lake in 1905 was already 10*78 m , 
within the city limits, or almost half the total frontage.^ The 
inner ” boulevards ” are broad parked ways, 150 to 300 ft. wide, 
joining the parks ; Chicago was the first American city to adopt 
this system. 

Art,-' Among the monuments erected in public places are a 
Columbus by I). C. French and a bronze replica of French’s 
equestrian statue of Washington in Pans ; statues of John A. 
Logan and Abraham Lincoln by St Gaudens ; monuments 
commemorating the Haymarkct liot and the Fort Dearborn 
massacres ; statues of General Grant, Stephen A. Douglas, 
La Salle, Schiller, Humboldt, Beethoven and Linnaeus. There 
is also a memorial to G. B. Armstrong (1822-1871), a citizen of 
Chicago, who founded the railway mail service of tlie United 
States. A city art commission approves all works of art before 
they become the property of the city, and at the request of the 
mayor acts in various ways for the city’s aesthetic betterment. 
The Architectural Club labours for the same end. A Municipal 
Art League (organised in 1899) work in arousing 

civic pride ; it has undertaken, among other things, campaigns 
against bill-board advertisements,^'* and against the smoke 
nuisance. 

The Art Institute of Chicago contains valuable collections 
of paintings, reproductions of bronzes and sculpture, architec- 
tural casts, and other objects of art. Connected with it is the 
largest and most comprehensive art school of the county — 
including newspaper illustration and a normal school for the 
training of teachers of drawing in the public schools. The 
institute was incorporated in 1879, though its beginnings go 
back to 1866, while the school dates from 1878. The courses 
in architecture are given with the co-operation of the Armour 
Institute of Technology. There are also a number of notable 
private art collections in the city. In 1894 the Chicago Public 
School Art Society was founded to secure the placing of good 
works of art in the public schools. Picture collections are also 
exchanged among the neighbourhood-park homes. 

Music in Cliicago owes much to the German element of the 
population. Especially itbteworthy among musical organizations 

* The Illinois Central enters the business centre by tracks laid 
along the lake shore. Certain rights as to reclaiming land were 
gianted it in 1852, but the railway extended its claims indefinitely 
to whatever land it might reclaim. In 1883 began a great legal 
struggle to determine the respective rights of the United States, the 
state of Illinois, Chicago, and the Illinois Central in the reclaimed 
lands and the submerged lands adjacent. The outcome was favour- 
able to the city 

^ There were 50 m of them in 1904. 
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are the Apollo Musical Club (1872) and the Chicago Orchestra. 
The latter has disputed with the Boston Orchestra the claim 
to artistic primacy in the United States. Its leader from its 
organization in 1891 until his death in 1905 was Theodore Thomas, 
who had long been identified with summer orchestral concerts 
in the city. In 1904 a fund was gathered by public subscription 
to erect a handsome building and endow the orchestra. 

The Field Columbian Museum, established in 1894 largely 
by the generosity of Marshall Field, is mainly devoted to anthro- 
pology and natural history. The nucleus of its great collection 
was formed by various exhibits of the Columbian Exposition 
which were presented to it. Its collections of American ethnology, 
of exceptional richness and value, are constantly augmented by 
research expeditions. In addition to an original endowment 
of $1,000,000, Mr Field bequeathed to the museum $8,000,000, 
partly utilized for the new building on the lake front in Grant 
Park. 

Libraries. — ^At the head of the libraries of the city stands the 
public library ^ (established 1872 ; opened 1874), supported by 
taxation, which on the ist of February 1908 had 345,563 
volumes, and in the year 1907 circulated 1,417,186 volumes. 
In 1889 John Crerar (1827-1889), a wealthy manufacturer of 
railroad supplies, left to the city for the endowment of a non- 
circulating library funds which in 1907 were estimated to 
amount to $3,400,000. The library was incoiporatcd in 1894 
and was opened in 1897 ; in February 1908 it had 216,000 
volumes and 60,000 pamphlets. A new building near the Art 
Institute was begun in 1906. Another reference library was 
established (opened in 1887) with a bequest (1868) of Walter 
L. Newberry. It has a rich endowment, and in February 1908 
had 191,644 volumes and 43,644 pamphlets. By a plan of 
co-operation ('ach of these three libraries devotes itself primarily 
to special fields : the John Crerar is best for the natural, physical 
and social sciences ; the Newberry is particularly strong m 
history, music, medicine, rare books and fine editions ; the 
public library covers the whole range of general literature. 
The library of the University of Chicago contained in 1908 some 
450,000 titles. Among other collections are those of the Chicago 
Historical Society (1856 ; about 150,000 titles in 1908), the 
Athenaeum (1871) ; the Law Institute and Library (1857), 
which in 1908 had about 46,500 volumes ; the Art Institute, 
the Field Columbian Museum, the Academy of Sciences (1857) 
and the libraries of various schools. 

Universities and Colleges. — There are three universities situated 
wholly or in part in the city. The leading institution is the 
University of Chicago {q.v.). The professional departments of 
two other universities, Lake l^rest University and North-Western 
University, are in Chicago, while their academic departments 
are in the suburbs of Lake Forest and Evanston respectively. 
North-Western University was organized in 1851 and is under 
Methodist Episcopal control. Its students in 1908 (exclusive 
of pupils in “ co-operating ” theological schools) numbered 
3850 ; the best-equipped departments are those of dentistry, 
medicine and pharmacy. Lake Forest University (1856, Pres- 
byterian) is much smaller and has few colleges ; the academic 
department is small, and by far the greatest part of its students 
are in the colleges of dentistry and law. The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons is the medical department of the University of 
Illinois, at Champaign-Urbana. Theological schools independent 
of the universities include the McCormick Theologic^il Seminary 
(Presbyterian); the Chic^o Theological Seminary (Congrega- 
tional, opened 1858, and including German, Danish-Norwegian 
and Swedish Institutes); the Western Episcopal Theological 
Seminary ; a German Lutheran theological seminary, and an 
Evangelical Lutheran theological seminary. There are a number 
of independent medical schools. The Lewis Institute (bequest 
1877, opened 1896), designed to give a practical education to 
boys and girls at a nominal cost, and the Armour Institute of 

\ Thomas Hughes was a leader in gathering English gifts for such 
a library immediately after the “ great fire.’^ A nucleus of 10, soo 
volumes — yooo from England and 3500 from other countries, 
especially Germany — was thus secured. 
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Technology, one of the best technical schools of the country^ 
provide technical education and are well endowed. The 
Armour Institute was founded in 1892 by Philip D Armour, 
and was opened in 1893. It comprises the College of Engineering, 
including, besides the usual departments, a department of 
chemical engineering and a department of fire protection 
engineering, a department of “commercial tests," and the 
Armour Scientific Academy (preparatory). In 1907 the Institute 
had 1869 students. The Chicago Academy of Science (1857) has 
a handsome building and museum collections in Lincoln Park. 

Among the leading daily newspapers of Chicago are The 
Record Herald and The Navs (evening), both Independent ; 
The Jnier-Ocean, The Chronule and The Tribune ^ Republican , 
and The Examiner y Democrat, There are several journals in 
German, Bohemian, Polish, Swedish, Norwegian and Danisii. 
Many trade papiers are published in the city, which is also a 
centre for much of the religious publishing of the Middle West. 
Chicago’s position in the labour world has made it the home of 
several socialist and anarchistic periodicals. 

Industry and Commerce — Chicago’s situation at the licad of 
the most south-western of the Great Lakes has given it great 
importance in trade and industry. The development of its 
extraordinary railway facilities was a recognition of its supreme 
advantages as the easiest outlet for the products of the Middle 
West, on whose wealth its prosperity is founded. The growth 
of its trade has been marvellous. The last years of the 19th 
century showed, however, an inevitable loss to Chicago in the 
growth of Duluth, Kansas City and other rivals in strategic 
situations. In particular, the struggle of the North and South 
railway lines in the Mississippi Valley to divert to ports on the 
Gulf of Mexico grain and other freight caused great losses to 
C'hicago. An enormous increase in the cereal trade of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk was partly 
due to the traffic eastward over lines S. of Chicago. The traffic 
of the routes through Duluth and (anada does not, indeed, 
represent in the main actual losses, for the traffic is largely a 
new growth ; but there lias been nevertheless a considerable 
drain to these routes from American territory once tributary 
to Chicago. Altogether the competition of the Gulf roads and the 
lines running S.W. from Duluth had largely excluded Chicago 
by 1899 (according to her Board of Trade) from the grain trade 
W. of the Missouri river, and in conjunction with southerly E. 
and W. routes had made serious inroads upon trade E. of that 
river. Its facilities for receiving and distributing remain never- 
theless unequalled, and it still practically monopolizes the 
traffic between the northern Atlantic seaboard and the West. 
New York alone, among American cities, has a greater trade. 
Chicago is the greatest railway centre, the greatest grain maikct, 
the greatest live-stock market and meat-packing centre, and 
the greatest lumber market of the world. The clearings of her 
associated banks averaged $8,139,263,564 in the years 1900-1904. 
The wholesale trade was estimated m 1875 at $293,900,000 and 
in 1905 at $1,781,000,000. The average annual grain receipts 
(including flour in wheat equivalent) in the five years 1 900-1 Q04 
amounted to 265,500,000 bu. (12,902,310 in 1854 ; 72,369,194 
in 187 5), and the shipments to 209,862,966 bu. The first shipment 
of wheat was of 78 bu. in 1838. The grain elevators are among 
the sights of Chicago. They are enormous storehouses into 
which the grain is elevated from ships and cars, sorted into 
grades and reloaded for shipment; all the work is done by 
machinery. Their capacity in 1904 was 65,140,000 bu.- In 
the same quinquennial period, 1900-1904, the average yearly 
receipts of lumber aggregated 1,807,066,000 ft,,® and of shingles, 
410,711 thousand; of cattle, 3,078,734; of hogs, 8,334,904 ; ol 
sheep, 3,338,291 ; of butter, 239,696,921 tb ; the exports of 
hides, 167,442,077 lb ; of dressed beef, 1,126,995,490 lb ; of 

® In 1900-1904 the average freight rate per bushel of wheat to 
New York was $0*04998 by the all-water ; $0*10554 by the all-rail 
route. In 1859 it cost $0-1575 to send a bushel of com to Bufialo 
by water ; in 1890, $0*019. 

* It has been above 1,000,000,000 ft. since 1870, and has in some 
years risen to 2,000,000,000. 
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Jard, 410^88, lb; of pork^ 19^^371 tibl. ; of other hog 
products, 690,503,394 lb. The ccimibimcd >tomiage in and out 
Averaged 1:4, ions.^ Hhcre is a lai^e direct trade with 
Europe, mainly in goods that come in bond ^ ml from Atlantic 
ports. In 1907 the value of Chicago's imports was $27,058,662., 
and of its exports, $5,643,302. 

The value of manufactures (from establishments under the 
‘‘factory system^') in 1900 was $797y879>i4i, 71*2% of all 
those of Illinois, and in J905 was $955,036,277, 677 % of ail 
those of the state ; in both these yeai^S' Chicago was second only 
to New York City, Wholesale slaughtering and meait-packing 
fnot including many by'‘products), valued at $356,527,949 
(32'2 % of tlie city's total) in 2900 and at $269,581,486 (2B‘ 2 % 
of the total) in 1905, ace the most important of the cilby’s 
industries ; in 1905 ^the product value in Chicago was 29*5 % 
of that for the slaughtering and meat-packing of the entire 
United States. Other important manufactunes are foundry and 
machine shop products, $44,561,071 in 1900, and $51,774,695 
in T905 ; and other iron and steel products, $35Vf>S“8>7oo in 1900 
and $27,074,307 in 1905; clothing ($58,093,572 in 1900, and 
$64,913,481 in 1905) ; cars and other railway (construction, 
$28,369,956 in T900 and $36,080,2 ro in 1905 ; molt liquors 
f$i4;956,865 in 1900, and $r 6^983421 in 1905), and furniture 
($12,344,510 in rgoo and $r7>488,2S7 in 1905). The Idlinois 
Steel Company has the largest rolHng mills in the world. The 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company ts the largest concern 
in the world manufacturing agricultural implements, Pullman 
in South Chicago, in the sparsely settled outskirts of the city, 
is a model little “labour town/' planned and constructed with 
regard for both appearances and conveniences by the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, which has its works here. The town 
consists mainly of workmen's cuttages. Most (of the populatibh 
are dependent upon the car works. The Pullman Cornpany 
owns and operates dining and sleeping cars on practically all the 
railways of the country. In addition to its own cars it builds 
ordinary passenger and fnnght cars on cojitrart. 

Meat-packing is the greatest local industry and is that for 
which Chicago is best known. Jn the enormous ^toc’k-yards 
from two- thirds to four-fifths of the cattle and hogs received are 
killed, and sent out in various forms »of prepared meats and by- 
products (lard, fertilwers, glue, buttenne, soap, candles, firr„) ® 
This industry is remarkable for the extraordinary division of 
labour in its processes In the preparation of a bullock more tihan 
thirty specialties are involved, and some twenty difieront rates of 

E ay. T^is .system enabled the packing 'companies, until checked 
y the development of labour unions, to save money not only by 
paying low wages for crude labour and high for skilled, but to 
develop wonderful expertness in every 'line, and so “speed up” 
tlie workmen to a remarkable pace.'* No more interesting field 
can be found for the study of the qualities of foreign races. The ^ 
introduction of the 'refrigvTator railway car in the 'seventies 
of the 19th century, making possible the distant marketing of 
dressed meats, enormously increased the business. The workmen 
of the yards were organized in a national union of meatpackers in 
1897, and all the different classes of workmen have their separate 
organizations, formed mainly between 1900 and 1902. The 
number of women employed more tlrnn doubled in the decade 
1891-1900, constituting probably about 9 % of the total in the 
latter year. 

^/f>«/«w/r«hh«.--Chicago is (governed under a general city'- 
charter law of Illinois of 1870, accepted by the city in 1875. 
November 1904 the , people of Illinois adopted a constitutional 
amendment authorizing the legislature of the. state to provide a 

^ This IS for the entire Cliicago customs district, mclutlmg Wau- 
kegan and Miciugan City. 

^ The number of hogs packed yeatly averaged 7,255,245' in 1900- 
1904 ; the cattle packed, 1,955.765 ; the sheep shipped (partly live), 
616,476 (one-fifth those received) ' ' 

* p.g. in the most skilled labour, the apeed was inoreafiod 87*5 % 
||fretn 1884-1894. In 1905 a gang of 230 men would dispose of 105 1 
ainunals hourly; equivalent to 131 minutes for 'one man Iti 'taking ; 

^animal from pen to refrigerator; the average ^ge was 
per hour (highest 0-50) and tnc average cost per tmltoclc, $0*46, ! 


complete neweyMemisf localgovemment for Chicago, .buUhe old 
eystem continued and is We described, the new charter, from 
which so touch had been hoped, (being rejected by the voters trf 
the city % an overwholmiiiig majority in September 1907. A 
common council chosen by wards and renewed in half year 
controls the budget, police, liquor licences, city contracts and the 
granting of franchises ; it also confirms appointments made by 
the mayor and by a vote of two^thirds may pass legislation lOver 
bis veto. The mayor, chosen for two years, is the executive 
head of the city, and has largeipowcr of appointment and removal, 
hmited by a civil service law, runder which he must submit 
reasons for removals, while two-lhirds of the councilmay prevent 
them. On the ether hand the mayor can veto separate items in 
the council’s budget. The administrative departments are 
generally headed byisingle commissioners ; but those of elections, 
education and the public library are exceptions. The council 
was once all important, but as early as the charter of 1851 it began 
toilose power to the mayor, whose directive and executive powers 
have steadily increased, beginning first in the financial depart- 
ment. Administration was once performed entirely by boards 
as in other American cities : every specific problem or demand for 
municipal activity was met by an appeal to the state legislaturB 
for special legislation and the creation of a board. The substifcUr 
(tion of single commissioners began in 1:876. The state constitu- 
tion of 1870 forbade special legislation, prescribed a general city 
charter law and forbade special amendatory acts for Chicago. 
This stopped grave abuses, but because a large part of the state 
has not been latcrestcd m Chicago’s special needs and demands 
for betterment it also saddled upon the city an organization 
which in 1901 remained practically the same as in 1870, when 
Chicago was an overgrown town of 300,000 inhabitants. Chicago 
was the only large city of the state, and a charter generalized 
from village experience was unsuitable for it. The parts of Cook 
county outside the city have also been very jealous of forwarding 
Us reorganization, important features of which must be either 
the complete ab.sorption of the county or at least the reconstitu- 
tion of the county government,'^ which the constitution left 
unchanged, and which, with the city’s growth, has caused clash 
of interests and authority. Nor is this dual govermnent — though 
the city has above nine^tenths of the population and pays nine- 
tenths of the taxes of the county — the only anomaly. Illinois 
'has had since 2848 a modified New England “ townsliip ” local- 
government system, and various townships have been absotbed 
by Chicago, yet they all retained till after 1900 tlieir political 
structure and some of their functions. There are three park 
commissions, appointed by the governor of the state, created at 
different times for different parts of the old city, ' differently 
constituted and all independent of the city ; their Jurisdiction 
was not enlarged as the city grew, so large portions remained free 
of charges lor parks and boulevards. A special park commission 
now supplements them andi lessens this anomaly though increasing 
admmistratn^e diversity. A sanitary and drainage district, not 
larger than the city area but quite different from it, was created 
in 1886 (present form ri 890) to carry through the drainage canal. 
The school board has been nominally separate from and almost 
independent of the city government .m power since 1857. The 
courts of law are courts of the state of lUmois, but a certain 
inumlxir of justices of the peace are designated by the mayor to 
act as police magistrates. The initiative and referendum in local 
matters has been made possible under a state law, and has 
been several times exercised in important questions. Financial 
arrangements have been loose and inefficient. Independent 
taxing power has been lavishly granted. State, county, city, 
three park boards, the Sdiool board, the public library board, the 
drainage board, iand as late os 1903 ten townships,^ exercised 
this sovereign r^ht within the municipal area. Tax assessment 

* Cook comity is Republican in politics generally, the rural dis- 
tnets betag so strongly so as often to overbalance tlie normal Densio- 
cratic plurality in Chicago Thus another ground of jealousy is 
found in t!ie distribution of county offices. 

^ An ^onoiviaient of 1904 provided that 4 ihe jegislature should 
enact tjfhe consolidation of the townships wtth the city in mattets of 
taxation, but no further steps had been taken io'^tihe end of irqoy. 





valuatidns have been excessively' iwcguiar (e,g. tine “equaited ^ 
value fw 1^875 ^ $55^00^000 greater u89a)/and 

apparently very low. llie average %ses6iiv)nlval^ ifor^the 
years ^0111^1904 to a^oS was $458,7^9/*<)7 0ailliomiiiiii9O4, 

and 477't9 unlliom in 1968), taiid.m i^^oyithe highest tascing cate 
was 8 %. Theibonded debt inci^oS was ♦2f5,ij;7,4oo,«bcaitiha!f 
of it old in aSyo ; 4*5 millions contitactec} Itojiid 

the World's Fair of 1895^ In lihe e»r}y ysems following 119(50 the 
city'paidmorethan hadf'ofitsfecome cm ^police : tshis expen(Ji!tui:e, 
'per capita of population, was not high (in ^1901 Boston %'03, 
New York $3*21, Chioago $2-1^% and the restiks were atot 
exactly efficient. The 'difficulty is tdiat the city is poor and can 
pay only for ‘strict necessities. Its poverty is dine mainly to state 
laws. The taxation limit on property is i % on the cash value, 
thus compelling special dependence upon all sorts of indirect 
taxes ; the debt limit is 5 % on <he assessed valuation. Since 
1900 relief has been given by state law in some matters, such as 
for the park system. Tlie watser system has heen operated by the 
city since i^^i, and has-been financially vary successful from the 
beginning : rates are far lower than in the other great cities of the 
country, and a handsome net revenue accrues to the treasury.^ 
A municipal elfectficdighting plant (1887), which was i>aid for 
gradually out of the general tax levy -and was not built by the 
sale df bonds, gave excellent results in the city service, l^e city, 
like the State, has power to ifegulate the price of gas sold by 
private companies. The elevation of the railway track.s within 
the city was iKigUn in 1892 ; at the close of «9o8 the mllway 
^lompanies had accepted ordinances of the €ity 'Council for the 
elevation of igi2*Ty m. of main tracks and 947*91 m. of all tracks, 
and the construction of 724 subways, at an esdmated cost of 
$65,000,000 ; at that time the railway companies had completed 
the elevation of 133^83 m. df main tracks and 776 m. of all 
tracks, and had constructed 567 subways, at a total expense of 
$52,500)000. The system of intercepting sewers begun in 1898 to 
complete ‘the service of the drainage canal has heon constructed ' 
with the profits of the water system. 

In addition to the movement for a new charter to rcmirve the 1 
auomaHes and -ease the difficulties already referred to, two great 
problems *have%een m the forefront in recent years : the kssemng 
of mimiGipal* corruption tuid tlhe control of local transit £^ncies. 

The traction question may he said to have begun in 1865, 
in which year, and again in 1883, public opinion was bitterly 
aroused against an attempt of tlie traction companies to secung 
a ninety-nine year extension of .franchisees. Following 1883 all 
lines were consolidated and enormously over-capitalissed (in 
1905 about $5150,000,000 of stocks land bonds on a 6 % basis, 
two-thirds of which rested only nn the franchise). In i895*-i897 
hold attempts to secure a jo-year extension of franchises were 
defeated by Oovemor John P. Altgeld (1847-1902), by the 
formation Of a 'Municipal Voters’ Ijeague,and by a representative 
committee of 100 *sent from Chicago to attend the legislature 
at Springfield. The transit service of the city had for years been 
antiquated and inadequate. At the mayor's elections in 1897, 
1899, 1901 and 1903 the victory lay with the opponents of the 
companies, and in 1905 the successful party stood for immediate 
municipabaoquisition of all roads. Meanwhile, under the state! 
referendum act, the city in 1902 voted overwhelmingly fotj 
municipal ownership and operation (142,826 to 27,990); ahe 
legislature in 1903 by the Mueller law gave the city 'the 'requisite 
‘powers ; the people accepted the law, again declared ior muni- 
cipal ownership, and for temporary compulsion of adequate 
service, and against granting any franchi.se to any company, 
by four additional votes similarly conclusive. At laet, after 
tedious negotiations, a definite agreement was reached in 1906 
^assuring an early acquisition of all roads by tbe city. The 
issue of bonds for municipal railways was, however, declared 
unt?onStitutional that year ; and at the municipal elections of 
1907 tha^ was a complete reversal of pettksy : * large 'majority 
voted this time against municipal ownership in favour of j 
leaving the worickg of »the street rwlways in private hands,! 
mA ^strungthiMting <tlie powers of imunidpEljcontrol I 

* The net revenue per million gallons m 1890-^1899 was '835^04 


The active campaign for the improvement of municipal ;service 
and politics may be jaid to have begun in 1896. A civil servioe 
system was inaugurated in 1895. The salaries of the councilinen 
were raised with good 'effect. Numeffous reform associations 
were started Uo ttousc public opinion, such. as the CkisenS’ Assocm- 
ition of Chicago, organised in 1874, the Civic Federation (1894), 
ithe Mnmcipal UToteiss’ iLeague (1896]), the Ijegislativc Voters’ 
(League (1901:), the Municipal Lecture Assodation (1902), the 
Jlcferendum iiague of Illinois (rqor), the Civil •Service ^Reform 
Assodktion tof < 3 hkago, tlie Civil Serviot^ Reform Association df 
liHmns (1902), the Merchants' Gub, the City Club (1903), tlie 
liaw and Order League (11904), Society of Social Hygiene (1906). 
and many of ithe women’s chibs took an active ipart. They stood 
tor the rro/ enforcement of the laws, sanitation, pure food, puij>lic 
health, the imprcwoinent of the schools and tlie widening of their 
social infiuence, and (here especially the women's clubs) aesthetic, 
social and moml progress. The Merchants’ Club reformed the 
city’s book-keeping, and secured the establishment (1899) 
of the first estate pawnbrokers’ society. The Civic Federation 
demcflxstrated (11896) that it could clean the central streets for 
slightly over half What the city was paying (the city has since 
aaved the diffcsrence) ; it originated the movement for vacation 
schools and lother educational advances, and started the (’om- 
mittee of One Hundred (1897), from which sprang various 
otiher reform chibs. Tlie Municipal Voters' League investigated 
and gave public^ to the rcairds of ail aspirants for office, and 
Teoomanended their election or defeat as the case may be. More- 
over, ^ “ Municipal Museum " was organized in 1905, mainly 
supported by private aid,but mpart by the board of education, 
.in order to collect and make educational me of materials illustrat- 
ing municipal admimstration and conditions, physical and social. 

Bdiuation mi The school board is appointed by 

the mayor. Since 1904 a merit system has been applied in the 
•advancement of teachers ; civil service rules cover the rest of 
•the employees. Kindergartens were maintained without legal 
sanction in connexion with the jxibJic schools for several years, 
and for more tlian twenty-five years as private schools, liefore 
their legal establishment as a part of the S5^stcm in 1899. Free 
evening schools, very practical in their courses, are utilized 
^'mainly by foreigners. Vacation schools were l>egun in 1.896. 
So far as possible the school buildings are kept (5pen for school, 
lectures and entefTtainments, sming thus as wholesome social 
centres ; and a more adequate use is made of the large invest- 
ment (in T9D8 about $44,500,000) which they represent. In all 
the public schools manual training, household arts and economy, 
and oommeraal studies arc a regular part of the curri(!ulum. 
A department of scientific pedagogy and child study (1900) 
seeks to secure a development of the school system in harmony 
with the results of scientific study of children (the combination 
of hand and brain training, the use of audito-visual methods, 
an elastic curriculum during the adolescent period, ^’c.). The 
expenditure for all purposes by the city in 1903 for every dollar 
expended for schools was only $1*713 ; a ratio paralleled in only 
-a few cities of the country , 

Hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, -asylums, shelters ami 
-homes for the defective, destitute, orpiianed, aged, erring, 
friendless and incurably diseased ; various relief societicB, 
and associations that sift the good from tlhe bad among the 
mendicant, the economically inefficient, -and the viciously 
'pauper, represent the charity work of the city. Among piiblic 
institutions are the Cook County hospital (situated in the 
‘'Medical District ” of the West Side, where various hospitals 
and schools are gathered near together), asylum and poor Itouse. 
f-imee 1883 a Lincoln Park Sanitarium has hem maintaimd for 
infants and small children during warm weather. Two.tegabaid 
societies, the Chicago Bureau of Justice (1888) and the-Pmtective 
Agency for Women and Children, collect small wage claims 
Otherwise aid the poor or helpless. The most important charit- 
able societies of the city are the ReKef and Aid Society (1857), 
‘the United Hdbrew Charities (1857), and the Associated Jewish 
^Charities (1900), and «espeeially the Bureau of Charilzes (1894). 
The last co-operates with all other institUtidns and ag^cies, 
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and tries to prevent overlapping of efforts and to weed out fraud 

Following the gradual development of New York state laws on 

lyehiilf of children was enacted the Illinois Juvenile Court Law, 
which came into force on the ist of July iSgg and was largely 
the result of Chicago's interest in juvenile reform. In 1907 a 
model children's block with courts/' school, dormitories and 
park was planned. A famous institution is Hull HousOj a social 
settlement of women, which aims to be a social, charitable, and 
educational neighbourhood centre. It was established in 1889 
by Miss Jane Addams, who became the head-worker, and Miss 
Ellen Gates Starr. It includes an art building, a free kinder- 
garten, a fine gymnasium, a creche, and a diet kitchen ; and 
supports classes, lectures and concerts. It has had a very great 
influence throughout the United States. The Armour mission 
(1886) for the poor is organized with similar breadth of scope. 

Population , — Of the total population in 1900 not less than 
34*6 % were foreign-born ; the number of persons either born 
abroad, or born in the United States of foreign parentage (i.e, 
father or both parents foreign), was 77-4% of the population, 
and in the total number of males of voting age the foreign-born 
predominated (53*4 %). Of the latter category 68*2 % were 
already citizens by naturalization. 3*9 % of the inhabitants 
of ten years of age or upward were illiterate (unable to write), 
while the percentage of foreign-born whites was 8*2 % (93*9 % 
of illiterate males of voting age), Germans, Irish, Poles, Swedes 
and Bohemians made up respectively 29-1, 12 6, 8*6, 8-3 and 
6*2 % of the foreign-born population. It was estimated in 1903 
by a veiy competent authority that above 500,000 persons 
spoke German, 125,000 Polish, 100,000 Swedish, 90,000 Bohemian, 

50.000 Norwegian, 50,000 Yiddish, 35,000 Dutch, 25,000 Italian, 

20.000 Danish, 17,000 French and 12,000 Irish (Celtic), and 
that each of fourteen foreign languages was spoken by more than 

10.000 people : “Newspapers appear regularly in ro languages, and 
church-services may be heard in about 20 languages. Chicago 
is the second largest Bohemian city of the world, the third 
Swedish, the fourth Norwegian, the fifth Polish, the fifth German 
(New York being the fourth). In all there arc some 40 languages 
spoken by , . . over one million” persons.^ The death-rate 
of Chicago is the lowest of the great cities of the country. 
Births are but slightly in excess of deaths, so that the growth 
of the city is almost wliolly from immigration. The death-rate 
is the lowest of the great cities of the country (16*2 in 1900; 
New York, 20*4 ; Boston, 20-1, Ac.). 

The growth of Chicago has been remarkable even for American 
cities. Any resident oi four-score years living in 1900 had seen 
it grow from a settlement of fourteen houses, a frontier military 
post among the Indians, to a great metropolis, fifth in size among 
the cities of the world. In 1828 what is now the business centre 
was fenced in as a pasture ; in 1831 the Chicago mail was 
deposited in a dry-goods l)ox ; the tax-levy of 1834 was $48*90, 
and a well that constituted the city water-works was sunk at 
a cost of $95*50 ; in 1843 hogs were barred from the town 
streets. Such facts impress upon one, as nothing else can, the 
marvellously rapid growth of the city. In 1830 with a population 
of less than 100, in 1840 with 4479, the increase by percentages in 
succeeding decades was as follows: 507*3, 264*6, 173*6, 68*3, 
ii8*6 and 54*4; an increase equivalent to 8*6% annually, 
compounded. Such a continuous “ boom ” no other American 
city has ever known. 

History, -^The river Chicago fan Indian name of uncertain 
meaning, but possibly from Ojibwa she-kag-ong, “ wild onion 
place ”) was visited by Joliet and Marquette in 1673, and later 
by I^ Salle and others. It became a portage route of some 
importance, used by the French in passing to the lower Illinois 
country. In 1804 the United States established here Fort 
Dearborn. In 1812, during the Indian War of Tecumseh, the 
garrison and settlers, who had abandoned the fort and were re- 
treating toward safety, were attacked and overpowered by the 
savages at a point now well within the city. The fort wa.s re- 
established and fitfully occupied until its final abandonment 

' Piof C. D, Buck in Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago (1903, vol. 6). 


in 1837* , When Cook county was organized in 1831, ChicagO| 
then a tiny village, became the scat of justice. It became a 
town in 1833 and a city in 1837. By that time Chicago was 
confident of its future. The federal government had begun the 
impro^’cment of the harbour, and the state had started the 
Illinois and Michigan canal. There was a federal land-office also, 
and the land speculator and town promoter had opened a chapter 
of history more picturesque, albeit sordid, than in any of the 
old French days. The giant growth of the lake trade had drawn 
attention before railway connexion was secure with the East in 
1852, making progress even more rapid thereafter. During the 
Civil War a large prison-camp for Confederate pidsoners, Camp 
Douglas, was maintained at Chicago. In 1870 the city had 
306,605 inhabitants and was already a commercial centre of 
immense importance. 

In 1871 it suffered a terrible calamity. On the 8th of October 
a fire broke out near the lumber district on the West Side. 
Two- thirds of the city’s buildings were wood, and the summer 
had been excessively dry, while to make conditions worse a 
high and veering wind fanned the flames. The conflagration 
leaped the river to the South and finally to the North Side, 
burned over an area of 3i sq. m., destroyed 17,450 buildings 
and property valued at $196,000,000,- and rendeicd alipost 
100,000 people homeless ; 250 lost their lives. The flames 
actually travelled 2^ m. in an air-line within 6J hours. 
Thousands of persons, fleeing before the flames and fire-brands, 
sought refuge on the shore and even in the waters of the lake. 
Robbery, pillage, extortion, orgies and crime added to the 
general liorror. In the South Side the fire was checked on the 
9th by the use of gunpowder; in the North (where the water- 
works were early destroyed) it had extended almost to the 
prairie when rainfall finally ended its ravage.s, after about twenty- 
seven hours of destruction. With the exception of the San 
Francisco fire of 1906 this was the greatest fire of modern times. 

A vast system of relief was organized and received generous aid 
from all parts of the world. The money contributions from the 
United States and abroad were $4,996,782 ; of this foreign 
countries contributed nearly $1,000,000 (England half of this). 
These funds, which were over and above gifts of food, clotliing 
and supplies, were made to last till the close of 1876. Out of 
them temporary homes were provided for nearly 40,000 people ; 
barracks and better houses were erected, workmen were supplied 
with tools, and women with sewing-machines ; the sick were 
cared for and the dead buried ; and the poorer classes of Chicago 
were probably never so comfortable as during the first two or 
three years after the fire. The rebuilding of the city was accom- 
plished with wonderful rapidity. Work was begun before the 
cinders were ('old. The business district was largely rebuilt 
within a year, and within thiee there were hardly scars of the 
calamity. Wood was barred from a large area (and subsequently 
from the entire city), and a new Chicago of brick and stone, 
larger, finer and wealthier, had taken the place of the old. 
Business and population showed no set-back in their progress. 
The solidity and permanence of this prosperity were confirmed 
during the financial panic of 1873, when Chicago banks alone, 
among those of the large cities of the country, continued steadily 
to pay out current funtls. 

In its later history certain special factors stand out, apart 
from continued commercial progress. 

Chicago has been a storm centre of labour troubles, some of 
them of a specially spectacular character. There were great 
strikes in the packing industry in t886, 1894 and 1904. But 
more noteworthy are the railway strike of 1894 and the unsuccess- 
ful teamsters’ strike of 1905. The former began in the works 
of the Pullman Car Company, and its leader was Eugene Victor 
Debs (b. 1855). When the contentions of the Pullman employees 
were taken up by the American Railway Union the strike 
immediately extended to tremendous proportions. Union men 

2 There was an insurance of $88,634,122 on the losses, of which 
about a half was recovered F. I-. Olmsted estimated that one-third 
of the roof surface and one-half the cubic contents of the city's 
buildings were destroyed. 
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throughout the country refused to handle Pullman cars, and 
since Pullman cars are almost invariably attached to mail 
trains the transportation of the United States mail was thus ob- 
structed. Chicago, as the greatest railway centre of the country 
and the home of the strike, was naturally the seat of the most 
serious complications. There was much rioting and destruction 
of property, and the railway service was completely disorganized. 
President Cleveland, on the ground of preventing obstruction of 
the mail service, and of protecting other federal interests, 
ordered a small number of federal troops to Chicago. Those 
interests were, he contended, menaced by “ domestic violence 
evidently beyond the control of the state power. Governor 
Altgcld denied the inability of the state to deal with the diffi- 
culty, and entered a strong protest against Federal interference ; 
but he himself did nothing to put down the disorder. Federal 
troops entered the state, and almost immediately the strike 
collapsed. The high officials of the Railway Union, for ignoring 
a court injunction restraining them from interfering with the 
movement of the mails, were imprisoned for long terms for 
contempt of court. 

Out of a strike in the McCormick works in 1886 there sprang 
another famous incident m Chicago’s history. The “ inter- 
national ’’ anarchists of Chicago had been organized in “ groups ’* 
about two years earlier, and were very active. They were ad- 
vocating a “ general strike ’’ for an eight-hour day, and the tense 
excitement among the labourers of the city, owing to the 
McCormick strike, induced unusually ultra utterances. There 
was a riot at the McCormick works on the 3rd of May, in which 
several men were killed by the police. An anarchist meeting 
was called for the next day at the Haymarket, a square in 
Randolph Street, and when the authorities judged that the 
speeches were too revolutionary to be allowed to continue, the 
police undertook to disperse the meeting. A bomb was thrown, 
and many polu'emen were injured, seven fatally. No person 
could be proved to have thrown the bomb, or to have been directly 
implicated in its throwing ; but on the ground that they were 
morally conspirators and accomplices in the killing, because they 
had repeatedly and publicly advocated such acts against the 
servants of government, seven anarchists were condemned to 
death. An application to the United States Supreme Court 
for a writ of error was unanimously refused ^ 

The four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
was commemorated by a World’s Columbian Exposition held 
at Chicago. The site was in Jackson Park and the adjoining 
Midway, and included 686 acres, of which 188 were covered by 
buildings. On the 21st of October 1892 — corresponding to the 
12th of October 1492, o.s. — the grounds were formally dedicated, 
and on the following ist of Mey opened to the public, continuing 
open for six months. The number of paid admissions was 
21,500,000; of total admissions 27,539,521. The buildings, 
planned by a commission of architects- among whom John W. 
Root and Daniel H. Burnham of Chicago were responsible for 
the general scheme — formed a collection of remarkable beauty, 
to which the grounds, planned by F. L. Olmsted, intersected 
by lagoons and bordered by the lake, lent an appropriate setting. 
The entire cost of the fair is variously estimated at from 33 to 
43 million dollars, according to the inclusiveness of the estimate ; 
the local cost may be put at $28,151,169. Of this Chicago gave 
about 10 J millions, in addition to a preparatory house-cleaning 
that cost 3J millions ; yet in the end a handsome dividend was 
paid to stockholders. The whole undertaking, carried through 
with remarkable enterprise, was an artistic and educational 
triumph of the first order. 

Owing to its position Chicago has long been a favourite con- 

^ Four were hanged, x comnutled suicide, 2 had their death 
sentence commuted to hfc-impnsonment, the eighth was sentenced 
to imprisonment for 15 years. 981 men were panelled in selecting 
the jury. Governor J. P. Altgeld in 1893 pardoned the three in 
prison on the ground that the jur>" was “ packed ” and consequently 
incompetent, that no evidence connected the prisoners with the 
crime, and that the presiding judge was prejudiced. See an article 
hy Judge T. E, Gary, who presided at the trial, in the Century 
Mafgazim (April 1893). 


vention city. Lincoln (i860), Grant (1868), Garfield (1880), 
Cleveland (1884 and 1892), Harrison (1888), Roosevelt (1904), 
and Taft (1908) were all nominated here for president ; and in 
addition not a few candidates who were unsuccessful. A national 
peace jubilee was held here in 1898. 

Authorities — See the annual reports of city officials, hoard of 
trade, park commissions, sanitary boaid, See ; A T Andrtas, 
History of CHko^o (Chicago, 3 vols . 1884 -1886); R. Blanchard, 
Discovery and Commest of the North-W est with the Histoiy of Chicago 
(Chicago, 2 vols., 1898-1903) ; J Kirkland, Sto) \ of Chicago (Chicago, 
1892); issues of the Fergus (1B76 ff ) ; T J Riley, 
A Siudv of the Higher 1 ife of Chicago (Chicago University, doctoral 
dissertation, 1905) ; S. E Sparling, Municipal Hi^torv and Present 
Organization of the City of Chicago (Univcisity of Wisconsin, doctoral 
dissertation, Madison, 1898) Peiiodical literature contains a vast 
amount of information on Chicago's progress and conditions that is 
elsewhere unobtainable ; exact references may be olilained in 
Poole's Index to Periodical Literature, 

CHICAGO, UNIVERSITY OF, one of the great educational 
institutions of the United States, established under Baptist 
auspices in the city of Chicago, and opened in 1892.- Though 
the president and two- thirds of the trustees arc always Baptists, 
the university is non-sectarian except as regards its divinit\' 
school. An immense ambition and the extraordmaiy organizing 
ability shown by its first president, William R. Harper, deter- 
mined and characterized the remarkable growth of the univer- 
sity’s first decade of adivity. The grounds include about 140 
acres. Of these about 60 acres — given in part by Marshall 
Field and laid out by Frederick Law Olmsted — border the 
Midway Plaisance, connecting Washington and Jackson parks. 
On these grounds the main part of the university stands. The 
buildings are mostly of grey limestone, in Gothic style, and 
grouped in quadrangles. The Mitchell tower is a shortened 
reproduction of Magdalen tower, Oxford, and the University 
Commons, Hutchinson Hall, is a duplicate of Christ Church hall, 
Oxford. Dormitories accommodate about a fifth of the students. 
The quadrangles include clubs, dining halls, dormitories, gym- 
nasiums, assembly halls, recitation halls, laboratories and 
libraries. In the first college year, 1892-1893, there were 698 
students ; in that of 1907-1908 there were 5038,^ of whom 2186 
were women. There are faculties of arts, literature, science, 
divinity,^ medicine (organized in 1901), law (1902), education, 
and commerce and administration. The astronomical depart- 
ment, the Yerkes Observator}^, is located on William's Bay, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, about 65 m. from Chicago. It has the 
largest refracting telescope in the world (clear aperture 40 in , 
focal length about 61 ft.). The Chicago Institute, founded and 
endowed by Mrs Anita McCormick Blame as an independent 
normal school, became a part of the university in 1901. Tlie 
school of education, as a whole, brings under university influence 
hundreds of children from kindergarten age upwards to young 
manhood and womanhood, apart from the university classes 
proper. Chicago was the second university of the country 
to give its pedagogical department such scope in the union 
of theory and practice The nucleus of the library (450,000 
volumes m 1908) was purchased in Berlin soon after the univer- 
sity’s organization, in one great collection of 175,000 volumes. 
Scholarly research has been fostered in every possible way, and 
the university press has been active m the publication of vaiious 
departmental series and the following periodicals :-~-Btbhcal 
World, American Journal of Theology, American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures ^ American Journal of Sociology, 
Journal of Political Economy, Modern Philology, Classical 
Philology, Classical Journal, Journal of Geology, Astrophysual 
Journal, Botanical Gazette, Elementary School Teacher and 
School Review, The courses in the College of Commerce and 

* A small Baptist college of the same name — established m 1855 
on land given by S. A Douglas — went out of existence in 1886 

^ If, however, the total is reckoned on the basis of nine months 
»of residence the figure for 1907-1908 would be 3202. 

* The Divinity School has a graduate department and three under- 
graduate departments, doing work in English, m Danish and Nor- 
wegian, and in Swedish. Allied with the Divinity School of the 
University is the Disciples* Divinity House (1894), a theological 
school of the Disciples of Christ. 
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Administration, link the university dosely with practical life. 
In extension work the univenity has been active from the 
beginnings instructioji bring given not Only by lectures biat by 
correspot^ence (a novel and unique feature among American 
universities); in the decade 1895^-1902^ 1715 persons! were 
prepared by the latter method for matriculation in the university 
(ii*6 % of tlie total number of matriculants in the decade^ 
Extension lectures were ^iven in twenty-two states. At Chicago 
the work of the university is continuous throughout the year : 
the ‘‘ summer quarter is not as in other American schools a 
supplement to the* teaching year, but an integral part ; and it 
attracts the teachers of the middle western states and of the 
south. In the work of the first two years, known together as 
the J unior College, men and women are in the main given separate 
instruction ; but im the Senior College years unrestricted co- 
education prevails. Students are nrninly controlled by self- 
government in small group)# (‘' the house system Relations 
with “ affiliated ’’ (private) colleges and academies and co- 
operating (public) high-schools also present interesting features. 

The value of the property of the university in 1908 was about 
$25,578,000. Up to the 30th of June 1908 it had received from 
gifts actually paid $29,651,849, of which $22,712,631 were given 
by John D. Rockefeller.^ The value of buildings in 1908 was 
$4,508,202, of grounds $4,406,191, and of productive' funds 
$14,186,235. Upon the death of President Harper, Harry Pratt 
Judson (b. 1849),. then head professor of political science and 
dean of the faculties of arts, became acting president, and on 
the 20th of January 1907 he was elected president. 

8f*e tho Decennial Publications of the University («mce 1903), es- 
poemlly vol a. for details ol history and administration 

CHICANE, the pettifogging subterfuge and delay of sharp 
law-practitioners, also any deliberate attempt to gain unfair 
advantage by petty tricks. A more common English form of 
the word is “ chicanery ” “ Chicane is technically used also 
as* a term in the game of bridge for the points a* pilayer may score 
if he holds no trumps. The word is French, derived either from 
ehaugatt, Persian for the slick used in the game of ** polo,” still 
played on foot and called chimne in Languedoc (the military use 
of chtcaner^ to take advantage of slight variations in ground, 
suits this derivation), or from chic^ meaning little or petty, from 
the Spanish chteo^ small, which appears m the phrase chic d 
chicy^ little by little. 

CHICHELE Y, HENRY (1364-1443), English archbishop, 
founder of All Souls College, Oxford', was bom at Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire, in 1363 or 1364. Chicheley told the pope in 
1443, asking leave to retire from the archliishopric, that he 
was in his eightieth year. He was the third and youngest son 
of Thomas Chiclieley, who appears in 1368 in still extant town 
records of Higham Ferrers as a* suitor in the mayor’s court, and 
in 1381-1382, and again in 1384-1385, was mayor: in fact, for a 
dozen years he and Henry Barton, school master of Higham 
Ferrers grammar school, and one Richard Brabazon, filled the 
mayoralty in turns. His occupation does not appear ; but his 
eldest son, William, is on the earliest extant list (1373) of the 
Grocers’ Company, London. On the 9th of June 1405 Chicheley 
was admitted, in succession to his father, to a burgage rn Higham 
Ferrers. His mother, Agnes Pincheon, is said to have been of 
gentle birth. There is therefore no foundation in fact for the 
silly story (copied into the Did, Nat. Brag, from a local historian, 

' Th© words “ foimded by John D Rockefeller" follow ttw* title 
of the university on all its letterheads aad official documents. 
Mr Rockefeller would not allow his name to be a part of the title, 
nor has he permitted tho designation of any building by his name, 
Preaident Harpoi was selected by him to organize the tmivereity, 
and it was his will that the presiaent and two-thirds of the trustees 
should be " always ” Baptists. President Harper more than once 
stated most categoriealiy that contrary to prevalent beliefs no donor 
of funds to tlie university has ever {5902) by a singlo word or act 
indicated his dissatisfaction with tlie mstrnction given to itudent» 
m the university, or with tlie public expression of opution made by 
any officer of the university " ; and certainly so far as the public 
press reveals, nOiOtiicfr umuersity df the country lias had so many 
professors who have in varidus lines, iaduding economics, expiessed^ 
radical views in public, 
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J* G)le, WeHingboroughv. 1836) tflaiiA Henry Ghiclidey was piefcerf 
r upL by WflUam of Wykriian vtbm be^ was & pocnx piknigbboy 
earing his scanty oxeri off' his mother’s lapi,” whatever thM 
' raeatnsk The story was unknown to Arthur fellow. of All 

Souls, who wrote Chichdey^s life in 1617. It is only the usual 
atterapt, as in the cases of Whitriisgtan, Wolscy and Gresham, 
to exaggerate the rise of a sueceariul maui The first recorded 
^ appearance of Henry Chicheley himself is at Mew GoUcge, Oxford, 
as Checheley, eighth among* the tindetgraduate fellows, in July 
1387, in the earliest extant hall-book, whidb contains weekly 
lists of those dining in Hall. It is dear firom Chidieley’s position 
, in the Kst, with eleven fellows and eight scholans, or probarioner- 
■ frilows, below him, that this entry does not mark his first appear- 
jance in the college, which had been going on.smce 1375 at least, 

! and was charter^ in 1 379, He must have come* from Winchester 
I College in one of the earliest batches of scholars, from that college, 
the sole feeder ol Mew College, not from St John Baptist College, 
i Winchester, as guessed Dr William Hunt in the Diet, Nat 
Eidg. (and repeated in Mr Grant Robertson’s INstary of All 
Souls College) to cover the mistaken supposition that St Mary’s. 
College was not founded till 1393. St Mary’s College was in 
fact formally founded in 1382, and the school had been going on 
since. 137,3 (A. F. Leach, History of WmekesUr CoUeger), while no 
such cdlege as St John’s College at Winchester ever existed. 

Chicheley appears in the Hall-books of New College up to the 
year 1392-/93^, when he was a Bj\. and was absent for ten weeks 
from about the 6th of December to the 6th of March^ presnmiabiy 
for the purpose of his ordination as a sub-deacon, which was 
performed by the bishop of Derry, acting as suffragan to the 
! bishop of I-xmdon. He was then already beneficed, receiving a 
' royul ratification of his estate as jiarson of Llanvarchell in the 
diocese of St Asaph on the 20th of March 1391/92 (Cal, Pat, 

' Rolls}, In the Hall-book, marked 1393/94, but rekliy for 1394/95, 
Ghicheley’s name does not appear. He had then left Oxford 
and gone up to London to practise as an advocate in the prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical court, the court of arches. His rise was 
rapid. Already on the 8th of February 1395/96 he was on a 
commission with several knights and clerks to hear an apiieal' 

, in a case of f oht Molion, Esquire v. John Shawe, cttizen af London, 
from Sir John Cheyne, kt.,, sitting for the constable of England 
a court of chivalry. Like other ecclesiastical lawyers and civil 
servants of the day, he was paid with ecclesiastical preferments. 
On tlie 13th of A\m\ 1396 he obtained ratification of the parson- 
age of St Stephen’s, W^brook, presented on the 30th of March 
by the abbot of Colchester, no doubt through his brother Robert, 
who restored the church and increased its endowment. In 1397 
he was made archdeacon of Dorset by Rkhard Mitfordj bishop 
of Salisbury, but litigation: was still going on about it in the papal 
court till the 27 th of June 1399, when the pope extinguitahed the 
suit, imposing perpetual silence on Nicholas Bubwith, master of 
the rolls, his opponent. In the first year of Henry IV. Chicheley 
was parson of Sherston, Wiltshire, and prebendary of Nantf^wyly 
in the college of Abergwilly, North Wales; on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary 1401/2, now called doctor of kws, Ite was pardoned for 
brii^ing in, and allowed to use, a bull of the pope “ providing ” 
him to the chancellorship of Salisbury cathedral, and canon- 
ries in the nuns’ churches of Shaftesbury and Wilton in that 
diocese ; and on. the 9th of Januaiy 1405/3 he was archdeacon 
of Salisbury. This year his brother Rolaert was senior sherifi of. 
London. On the 7th of May 1404 Pope Bonifiace IX. provided 
' him to a prebend at Lincoln!, uotwithstsanding he already held 
prebends at Salisbury, Lichfield, St Martin’s-le-Grand and 
Abergwyly, and the living of Brington. On the 9th> of January 
1405. he found time to attend a court at Higham Ferrers and be 
admitted to a burgage there. In July 1405 Chicheley began a 
diplomatic career by a mission to the new Roman pope Innocent 
VIL,. who was professing his desire to end the* schism in the 
papacy by rerignarion, if his French rival at Avignon would do 
I likewise. Next year, on the ^th of October 1406, he was* settt 
, with Sir John Cheyne to Paris to arrange a lasting peace and 
the. marriage of Prince Henry with the French princess Marie,, 
I which was frustrated by her becoming a nun at Pbissy noact year. 
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Imr 1406 renewed eSbftsi were* made' to stop:^ tiie schism^ and) 
Qiidieky was one o£ the envojff sent to the^new pope Gf egony 
XIL Here he ulSloed his opportunities* Ow tiie 3igtof August 
1407 Guy Mone (he is always so spelt and not Mohiin> and was 
probably from one of the Hamphire Meons ; there was. a John 
Mone of Havant admitted a Winchester scholar in 1^), bishop 
of St David^s^ died, amd on the 12th of Obtober 1407 Chwcheley 
was by the pope provided to the bishopric of St Da^^id’s. Another 
bull t^e same day gave him the right to hold aE his benefices 
with the bishopric; 

At Siam in July 1408 he and Sir John Qieyne, as English 
envoys, were received by Gregory XII. with special honour, 
ami Bishop Repingdon of Lincoln, e9[HWycliflite, was one of the 
new batch of carchnalk created on the i8th of September 1408, 
most of Gregory*8 cardinals, having deserted him. These, 
together with^Benedict^s revolting cardnals, summoned a general 
council at Pisa^ In November 1408' Chicheley was back at 
Westminster, when Henry IV. received the canjinal archbishop 
of Bordeaux and determined to support the cardinals at Pisa 
a^inst both popes. In January 1409 Cbicheleyr waS' named with 
Bishop Halliim of Salisbury and ^ prior of Canterbury to 
represent the Sbuthemt Convocation at the council, which opened 
on the a5th of March 1409,. arriving on the 24tli of April. 
Obedience was withdrawn from both the existing popes> and 
on the 26th of June a new pope elected instead oi tliem, 
Chicheky and the other envoys' wen? received on their return, 
as saviours of the world ; though the result was summed up 
a conteraponniy as trischism instead of schism, and the ChurcL 
as giving three husbands instead of two. Chicheley now became 
the subject of a leading case, the court of king’s b^ch deciding, 
after arguments reheard m three successive terms, that he could 
notlioldhis previous benefices with the bishopric, and that, spite 
of the maxim Papa palest amma^ a papal bull- could not supersede 
the law of tlit \m(i>(Year-bo(»k li. H,-iv. 37, 59, 79). Accordingly 
he had to resign livings and canonries wholesale (April 28, X410). 
As, however, he had obtained a bull (August 20, 1409) enabding^ 
him to appoint his successors to the vacated preferments, 
including his nephew William, though still an undergraduate 
and not in orders,, to the chancellorship of Salisbury, and a 
prebend at Lichfield, he did not go empty away. In May 1410 
he went again on an embassy to France; on the 11th of 
Sq)tember 14311 he headed a mission, to discuss Henry V.’s 
marriage witli.a< daughter of the duke of Burgundy ; and he was 
again there in November. In the interval) Chichel^ found time 
to visit his diocese for the first time and be ontlironed at St 
David’s on the iitk of May 1411, He was with the Englishi 
force under the eari of Arundel which accompanied the duke of 
Burgundy to Paris in October 1411 and there defeated the 
Armagnacs, an exploit which reviealed to Englamd the weakness 
of the Freneix On the 30th of November 1411 Chicheky, with 
two other bishops and three earls and the prince of Wales, knelt 
to/ the. king to receive public thanks for their administration. 
That he was in high favour with Henry V. is shown by his being 
sent with the earl oi£ Warwick tovffrance in July 141.5 to conclude 
peace. Immediately after the (kath of archbishop Arundel he 
was nominated by the king to the archbishopric, ^cted on the 
4th of March, translated by papal bull on the 28th of April, and 
received the pall without going to Rome for it on the 24th 
of July. 

These dates are important as they help to save Chicheley from 
the charge, versified by Shakespeare {Mmity F. act i. sc, 2) 
from^ Hfidi’s Chronule, of having tempted Henry V, into the 
conqi^t of France for the sake of diverting parliament from' 
the disendowment of the Church. There is no contemporary 
authority for the charge, which seems to appear first in Redman’s 
rhetorical history of Henry V., written in 11540 with an. eye 
to the political situation at that time, As^it matter of fact, the 
parliament at Leicester, in which the speeches were supposed 
tux have been made, began dip the 310th of April 14x4 before 
Chicheley was archbishop^ The rolls ef parfioment show that he 
was not present ih^ the parliament at dl. Moreover pariiament 
WES so far frtm pressing disendowment that on the petition, of 
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the Cornsnoas it passed a sav^e act against, the heresies '' com^ 
nsonly called Lollacrdry ” which “ aimed at the destruction of 
the long and ail temporal estates,” making Lollards felons and 
ordering every justice of tlie peace to hunt down their schools, 
conventicles, congregations and confederacies. 

In his capacity of archbishop, Chicheky remained what he 
had always, been chiefly, the lawyer and dipibmaitist. He was 
present at the siege 0# Rouen, and the king committed to him 
i pearsonally the negotiations for the surrender of the city m 
I January 1419 and for the marriage of Katherine. He crowned 
' Katherine at Westminster (20th February 1421), and on the 6th 
of December baptized her child Henry VI. He was of course a 
persecutor of heretics. No one could have attained or kept the 
position of archbishop at the time without being so. So he 
presided at the trial of John Claydon, skinner and citizen of 
ILondon, who after five years’ imprisonment at various times 
j had made puhhc abjuration before the late archbishop, Arundel, 
but now was found in possession of a book m English called 
I The Lanterne of Light, which contained the heinous heresy that 
the principal cause of the persecution of Clixistians was the 
' illegi' retention by priests of the goods of this world> and tlmt 
archbishops and bishops were the special seats of antichrist. 
As a relapsed heretic, ho was “ left to the seculac arm ” by 
: Chicheley, On the ist of July 1416 Chicheley directed a half^ 

I yearly inquisition by archdeacons to hunt out heretics. On the 
I 112 th of Februar)^ 1420 proceedings were begun, before him 
against William Tayibr,^ Iciest, who had Ixicn for fourteen years 
eoxomnuinicated for heresy, and was now degraded and burnt 
for saying that prayers ought not to be addressed to samts, 
but only to God. A striking contrast was exhibited in October 
1434, when a Stamford friar, John Russell, who liad preadied 
that any religious potest eoncumbere emt Dvuliere and not mortally 
.sm, was sentenced' only to retract his doctrine. Further persecu- 
tions of a whole batch of Lollards took place in 1428. The records 
of convocation in Chicheley’s tame are a curious mixture of 
persecutions for heresy, which lai^ely consisted m attacks on 
clerical endowments, with negotiations with the ministers of the 
crown for the object of cutlrng down to the lowest level tlie 
ckrical contributions to the public revenues m respect of their 
endowxnentSv Chicheley was tenacious of the privEeges of his 
see, and this involved him m a constant struggle with Henry 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester. In 14x8, while Henry V. 
was alive, he successfully protested against Beauibrt’s being 
made a cardinal and legate a latere to supersede the legatine 
jurisdiction of Canterbury. But during the regency, after Henry 
VI.’s accession, Beaufort was successful, and in 1426 became 
cardinal and legate. This brought Chicheley into collision with 
Martin V, The struggle between them hasi been represented 
as one of a patriotic archbishop resisting the encroachments of 
I the papacy on the Church of England. In point of fact it was 
almost wholly personal, and was rather an incident in the 
rivalry between the duke of Gloucester and his half-brother. 
Cardinal Beaufort, than one involving any principle. Chicheley, 
by appointing a jubilee to be held at CantErbury in 1420, after 
the manner oi the Jubilee ordained by the Popes/’ tlweotened 
, to divert the profits from pilgrims from Rome to Canterbury, 
A ferocious letter from the pope to the papal nuncios, on the 19th 
of March 1423, denounced the proceeding as calculated to en- 
snare simple souls and extort from ttem a profane reward, 
thereby setting up themselves against the apostolic see and the 
Roman po itiff, to wliom alone so great a faculty has been granted 
by God ” {Cai, Pap. Reg. vii. 12). Chicheley also incurred the 
papali wrath by opposing the system of papal provision which 
I diverted patrona^ from English to It^an hands, but the 
I immediate occasion was to prevent the introduction of the bulls 
I making Beaufort a cardmaL Chicheley had been careful enough 
I ta* obtain Papa) provisions ” loor himself, his pluralities, his 
I bishopric and orclibishopric. 

I But, after all, it is not as archbishop or state.sman, persecutor, 
papoiist or antipapalist that Chicheley is remembered^ but 
for his educational ieaindations; He endt)wed a hutch, ue. chest or 
loaivfbiid &ir poor scholars at New College, and another for the 
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university of Oxford at large. He founded no less than three 
colleges, two at Oxford, one at Higham Ferrers, while there is 
reason to believe that he suggested and inspired the foundation 
of Eton and of King’s College. His first college at Oxford, in 
perishing, gave birth to St John’s College, which now holds its 
site. This was St Bernard’s College, founded by Chicheley 
under licence in mortmain in 1437 for Cistercian monks, on the 
model of Gloucester Hall and Durham College for the southern 
and northern Benedictines. Nothing more than a site and 
building was required by way of endowment, as the young 
monks, who were sent there to study under a provisor, were 
supported by the houses of the order to which they belonged. 
The site was five acres, and the building is described in the 
letters patent “ as a fitting and noble college mansion in honour 
of the most glorious Viigin Mary and St Bernard in Northgates 
Street outside the Northgate of Oxford.” It was suppressed 
with the (Istcrcian abbeys in 1539, and granted on the nth of 
December 1546 to Christ Church, Oxford, who sold it to Sir 
Thomas Pope in 1553 for St John’s College. 

The college at Higham Ferrers was a much earlier design. 
On the 2nd of May 1422 Henry V., in right of the duchy of 
Lancaster, ‘‘ hearing that Chicheley inflamed by the pious 
fervour of devotion intended to enlarge divine service and other 
works of piety at Higham Ferrers, in consideration of his fruitful 
services, often crossing the seas, yielding to no toils, dangers or 
expenses . . . especially in the conclusion of the present final 
peace with our dearest father the king of France,” granted for 
300 marks {£200) licence to found, on three acres at Higham 
Ferrers, a peipetual college of eight chaplains and four clerks, 
of whom one was to teach grammar and the other song . . . and 
SIX choristers to pray for himself and wife and for Henry IV. 
and his wife Mary . . . and to acquire the alien priory of 
Merscye in Essex late belonging to St Guen’s, Rouen ” as endow- 
ment, A papal bull having also been obtained, on the 28th of 
August 1425, the archbishop, in the course of a visitation of 
Lincoln diocese, executed his letters patent founding the college, 
dedicating it to the Virgin, St Thomas u Becket and St Edward 
the Confessor, and handed over the buildings to its members, the 
vicar of Higham Ferrers being made the first master or warden 
He further endowed it in 1434 with lands in Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire, and liis brothers, William and Robert, gave 
some houses in London in 1427 and 1438. The foundation was 
closely modelled on Winchester College, with its warden and 
fellows, its grammar and song sc'hoolmasters, but a step in 
advance was made by the masters being made fellows and so 
members of the governing body. Attached was also a bede or 
almshouse for twelve poor men. lioth school and almshouse had 
existed before, and this was merely an additional endowment. 
The whole endowment was in 1 535 worth some £200 a year, about 
a fifth of that of Winchester College. Unfortunately, All Souls 
being a later foundation, the college at Higham P'errers was not 
affiliated to it, and so fell with other colleges not part of the 
universities. On the i8th of July 1542 it was surrendered to 
Henry VIII., and its possessions gum ted to Robert Dacres on 
condition of maintaining the grammar school and paying the 
master £10 a year, the same salary as the headmasters of Win- 
chester and PTon, and maintaining the almshouse. Both still 
exist, but the school has been deprived of its house, and the 
iMtzwilliam family, who now own the lands, still continue to pay 
only £10 a year. 

All Souls College was considerably later. The patent for it, 
dated 20th of May 1438, is for a warden and 20 scholars, to be 
called ” the Warden and College of the souls of all the faithful 
departed,” to study and pray ” for the soul of King Henry VI. 
and the souls of Henry V., Thomas, duke of Clarence, and all 
the dukes, earls, barons, knights, squires and other nobles and 
subjects of our father who during the time and in the service 
of our father and ourselves ended their lives in the wars of the 
kingdom of Prance, and for the souls of all the faithful departed.” 
For this, the king granted Berford’s Hall, formerly Charleston’s 
Inn, which Chicheley ’s trustees had granted to him so as to 
obtain a royal grant and indefeasible title. Richard Andrews, 


the king’s secretary, like Chicheley himself a scholar of Win- 
chester and fellow of New College, was named as first warden. 
A papal bull for the college was obtained on the 2ist of June 
1439; and further patents for endowments from the nth of 
May 1441 to the 28th of January 1443, when a general confirma- 
tion charter was obtained, for which £1000 (£30,000 at least of 
our money) was paid. It is commonly represented that the 
endowment was wholly derived from alien priories bought by 
Chicheley from the crown. In truth, not so large a proportion 
of the endowment of All Souls was derived from this source as 
was tliat of New College. The only alien priories granted were 
Abberbury in Oxfordshire, Wedon Pinkney in Northampton- 
shire, Romney in Kent, and St Clare and Llangenith in Wales, 
all very small affairs, single manors and rectories, and these 
did not form a quarter of the whole endowment. The rest, 
particularly the manor of Edgwarc, which made the fortune of 
the college, was bought from jirivate owners. Early in 1443 the 
college was opened by Chicheley with four bishops in stale. 
The statutes, not drawn up until the 2nd of April 1443, raised 
the number of the college to forty. Like the college buildings, 
they are almost an exact copy of those of New College, mutaiis 
mutandis. The college is sometimes described as being different 
from other colleges in being merely a large chantry to pray for 
the souls of tlie dead warriors. But it was no more a chantry 
than the other colleges, all of which, like the monasteries and 
collegiate churches, were to pray for their founders’ and other 
specified souls. Indeed, All Souls was more of a lay foundation 
than its model. For while at New College only twenty out of 
seventy fellows were to study law instead of arts, philosophy and 
theology, at All Souls College sixteen were to be ” “ jurists ” 
and only twenty-four ” artists ” ; and while at New College 
there were ten chaplains and three clerks necessarily, at All 
Souls the number was not defined but left optional ; so that 
there are now only one chaplain and four bible clerks. 

Ten days after he sealed the statutes, on the 12th of April 
1443, Chicheley died and was buried in Canterbury cathedral 
on the north side of the choir, under a fine effigy of himself 
erected in his lifetime. There is what looks like an excellent 
contemporary portrait in one of the windows of All Souls College, 
which is figured in the Victoria County History for Hampshire, 
ii. 262. (A E. L ) 

CHICHEN-ITZA, or Chicken, an ancient ruined city of 
Yucatan, Mexico, situated 22 m. W. of Valladolid. The name 
is derived from that of the Itza, a tribe of the great !Mayan 
stock, which formerly inhabited the city, and chicheu, having 
reference probably to two wells or pools which doubtless origin- 
ally supplied the inhabitants with water and are still in existence. 
The history of the city is unknown, though it is regarded as prob- 
able that it preserved its independence long after the Spaniards 
had taken possession of the rest of the district. The area covered 
by the ruins is approximately i sq. m., and other remains are 
found in the neighbouring forest. (See Central America: 
Archaeology,) 

CHICHESTER OF BELFAST, ARTHUR CHICHESTER, 

Baron (1563- 1625), lord-deputy of Ireland, second son of Sir 
John Chichester of Raleigh, Devonshire, by Gertrude, daughter 
of Sir William Courtenay of Powderham, was born at Raleigh 
in May 1563, and was educated at Exeter College, Oxford. 
He commanded a ship against the Spanish Armada m 1588, and 
is said to have served under Drake in his expedition of 1595. 
Having seen further service abroad, he was sent to Ireland at 
the end of 1598, and was appointed by the earl of Essex to the 
governorship of Carrickfergus. When Essex returned to England, 
Chichester rendered valyable service under Mountjoy in the 
war against the rebellious earl of Tyrone, and in i6oi Mountjoy 
recommended him to Cecil in terms of the highest praise as the 
fittest person to be entrusted with the government of Ulster. 
On the 15th of October 1604 Chichester was appointed lord- 
deputy of Ireland. He announced his policy in a proclamation 
wherein he abolished the semi-feudal rights of the native Irish 
chieftains, substituting for them fixed dues, while their tenants 
were to become dependent “ wholly and immediately upon his 
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majesty/^ Tyrone and other Irish clan chieftains resented this 
summary interference with their ancient social organization, 
and their resistance was strengthened by the ill-advised measures 
against the Roman Catholics which Chichester was compelled 
to take by the orders of the English ministers. He himself was 
moderate and enlightened in his views on this matter, and it 
was through his influence that the harshness of the anti-Catholic 
policy was relaxed in 1607. Meantime his difficulties with the 
Irish tribal leaders remained unsolved. But in 1607, by the 
flight of the Earls (see O’Neill), he was relieved of the presence 
of the two formidable Ulster chieftains, the earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell. Chichester’s polic)’’ for dealing with the situation 
thus created was to divide the lands of the fugitive earls among 
Irishmen of standing and character ; but the plantation of 
Ulster as actually carried out was much less favourable and 
just to the native population than the lord- deputy desired. 
In 1613 Chichester was raised to the peerage as Baron Chichester 
of Belfast, and in the following year he went to England to give 
an account of the state of Ireland. On his return to Ireland he 
again attempted to moderate the persecuting policy against 
the Irish Catholics which he was instructed to enforce; and 
although he was to some extent successful, it was probably 
owing to his opposition to this policy that he was recalled in 
Novembei 1614. The king, however, told him ** You may rest 
assured that you do leave that place with our very good grace 
and acceptation of your services ” ; and he was given the post 
of lord-treasurer of Ireland. After living in retirement for some 
years, Chichester was employed abroad in 1622 ; in the following 
year he became a member of the privy council. He died on the 
19th of February 1625 and was buried at Carrickfergus. 

Lord Chichester married Lettice, daughter of Sir John Perrot 
and widow of Walter Vaughan of Golden Grove. He had no 
children, and his title became extinct at his death. The heir 
to his estates was his brother Sir Edward Chichester (d. 1648), 
governor of Carrickfergus, who in 1625 was created Baron 
Chichester of Belfast and Viscount Chichester of Carrickfergus. 
This nobleman’s eldest son Arthur (1606-1675), who distinguished 
himself as Colonel Chichester in the suppression of the rebellion 
of 1641, was created earl of Donegall in 1647, and was succeeded 
in his titles by his nephew, whose great-grandson, Arthur, 5th 
earl of Donegall, was created Baron Fisherwick in the peerage 
of Great Britain (the other family titles being in the peerage of 
Ireland) in 1790, and earl of Belfast and marquess of Donegall 
in the peerage of Ireland in 1791, The present marquess of 
Donegall is Ms descendant. 

See S R, Gardiner m Diet Nat Bio^ and Historv of Englatid, 
/6OJ-164J (London, 1883) ; Fynes Moiyson, History of Ireland, 

/Sg<^~/ 6 oj (Dublin, 1735)* (B- J M ) 

CHICHESTER, a city and municipal borough in the Chichester 
parliamentary division of Sussex, England, 69 m. S.S.\^^ from 
London by the London, Brighton & South Coast railway. Pop. 
(1901) 12,224. It lies in a plain at the foot of a spur of the South 
Downs, a mile from the head of Chichester Harbour, an inlet 
of the English Channel. The cathedral church of the Holy 
Trinity was founded towards the close of the iith century, after 
the see had been removed to Chichester from Selsey m 1075. 
The first church was consecrated in 1108, but fires in 1114 and 
1187 caused building to continue steadily until the close of the 
13th century. Bishop Ralph Luffa (1091-1123) was the first 
great builder, and was followed by Seffrid II. (1180-1204). 
Norman work appears in the nave (arcade and triforium), choir 
(arcade) and elsewhere; but there is much very beautiful 
Early English work, the choir alxivc the arcade and the eastern 
part being especially fine. The nave is remarkable in having 
double aisles on each side, the outer pair being of the 13th century. 
The church is also unique amonpf English cathedrals in the 
possession of a detached campanile, a massive and beautiful 
Perpendicular structure with the top storey octagonal. The 
principal modern restorations are the uj>per part of the north- 
west tower, which copies the Early Engush work of that on the 
soutMwest ; and the fine central tower and spire, which had 
bden erected at different periods in the 14th century, but col- 


lapsed, doing little damage to the fabric, in j86i. Under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Scott and others they were leconstructed 
with scrupulous care in preserving the original plan. The Lady 
chapel at the east end is in the main early Decorated, but greatly 
restored ; the library is a fine late Norman vaulted room ; the 
cloisters are Perpendicular and well restored ; and the bishop’s 
palace retains an Eaily English chapel The cathedral is 393 ft. 
long within, 131 ft. across the transepts, and 90 ft. across the 
nave with its double aisles. The height of the spire is 277 ft. 

At the junction of the four main streets of the town stands 
the market cross, an exquisite octagonal structure in ornate 
Perpendicular style, built by Bishop Story, c, 1500, perhaps the 
finest of its kind in the United Kingdom. The hospital of St 
Mary was founded in the 12th century, but the existing buildings 
are in a style transitional from Early English to Decorated. 
Its use as an almshouse is maintained. Other ancient buildings 
are the churches of St Olave, in the construction of which Roman 
materials were used ; and of St Andrew, where is the tomb of 
the poet William Collins, whose memorial with others by the 
sculptor Flaxman is in the cathedral ; the Guildhall, formerly 
a Grey PYiars’ chapel, of the 13th century ; the Canon Gate 
leading into the cathedral close ; and the Vicars College. The 
city retains a great part of its ancient walls, which have a circuit 
of about a mile and a half, and, at least in part, follow the line 
of Roman fortifications. The principal modern buildings, 
besides churches and chapels, are the council house, corn 
exchange, market house, and museum of the Chichester Literary 
Society. The grammar school was founded in 1497 by Bishop 
Story. There is a large cattle market, and the town has a con- 
siderable agricultural trade, with breweries and tanneries. A 
canal connects with Chichester Harbour. The diocese includes 
the whole county of Sussex except a few parishes, with ver\' 
small portions of Kent and Surrey, The municipal borough is 
under a ma\or, six aldermen and eighteen councillors. Area, 
1538 acres. 

The Romano-British town on this site was perhaps Regnum 
or Rcgni. Many inscriptions, potter}', coins, &c., have been 
found, and part of the medieval walls contain a Roman cave. 
An interesting inscription from this site is preserv ed at Goodwood. 
Situated on one Roman road in direct connexion with London 
and another leading from east to west, Chichester (Cissareastn, 
Ctcestre) remained of considerable importance under the South 
Saxon kings. In 967 King Edgar established a mint here. 
Though Domesday Book speaks of one hundred and forty-two 
burgages in Chichester and a charter of Henry 1 . mentions the 
borough, the earliest extant charter is that granted by Stephen, 
confirming to the burgesses their customs and rights of the 
borough and gild merchant as they had them in the time of his 
grandfather. This was confirmed by Henry 11 . Under Henry 
HI. the fee farm rent was £38, los., but this was reduced by a 
charter of 10 Edward II. to £36, the customs of wool, hides and 
skins being reserved to the king. Edward III. directed that 
the Sussex county court should be held at Chichester, and this 
was confirmed in the following year. Confirmations of the 
previous charters were also granted by Edward III., Richard 11 ., 
Henry VL, Edward IV., and Henry VI I. , who gave the mayor 
and citizens cognizance of all kinds of pleas of assize touching 
lands and hereditaments of freehold tenure. A court leel, court 
of record and bailiffs' court of liberties still exist. The charters 
were also confirmed by Henry VIII., Edward VI., Philip and 
Mary, and Elizabeth. In 1604 the city was incorporated under 
a mayor and aldermen. Since 1295, when it first returned a 
member, Chichester has been regularly represented in parliament. 
Throughout the middle ages Chichester was a place of great 
commercial importance, Edward III. establishing a wool staple 
here in 1348. Fairs were granted by Henry 1 . and Henry VII. 
Fuller mentions the Wednesday market as being famous for 
corn, while Camden speaks of that on Saturday as the greatest 
for fish in the county. The markets and a fair on the 20th of 
October are still held. 

See Victoria County History, Susseji ^ ; Alexander Hay, History of 
Chichester (Chichester, 1804). 
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CHICKAMAUGA CREEK— CHICKEN-POX 


CmOKAKAVOA CHEEK, a small tributary of the Tennessee 
river, which it joins near Chattanooga, Tennessee, U.S.A* It 
gives its name to the great battle of Chickamauga in the American 
Civil War, fought on the i9th-3oth of September 1863, between 
the Federal army of the Cumberland under Major-General 
W, S. Rosecrans and the Confederate army under General 
Braxton Bragg. For the general operations of Rosecrans^ army 
in X 863 see A mkrican Civil War. A successful war of manoeuvre 
had brought the army of the Cumberland from Murfreesboro 
to Dechcrd, Tenn,, and Bragg’s army lay on the Tennessee at 
and above Chattanooga. Rosecrans was expected by the enemy 
to manoeuvre so as to gain touch with the Union forces in the 
upper Tennessee valley, but he formed an entirely different plan 
of operations. One part of the army demonstrated in front of 
Chattanooga, and the main body secretly crossed the river about 
Stevenson and Bridgeport (September 4th'). The country was 
mountainous, the roads few and poor, and the Federals had to 
take full supplies of food, forage and ammunition with them, 
but Rosecrans was an able commander, his troops were in good 
hands, and he accepted the risks involved. These were intensified 
by the want of good maps, and, in the event, at one moment the 
army was placed in a position of great danger. A corps under A, 
McD. McCook moved south-eastward across the ridges to Alpine, 
another under Thomas marched via Trenton on McLemore’s 



Cove. The presence of Federal masses in T.ookout Valley caused 
Bragg to abandon Chattanooga at once, and the object of the 
manoeuvre was thus accomplished ; but owing to the want of 
good maps the Union army was at the same time exposed to 
great danger. The head of Thomas’s column was engaged at 
Dug Gap, on the iith, against the flank guard of Bragg’s army, 
and at the time McCook was far away to the south, and Critten- 
den’s corps, which had occupied Chattanooga on the 9th, was 
also at a distance. Thomas was isolated, but Rosecrans, like 
every other commander under whom he ser^^ed, placed un- 
bounded confidence in his tenacity, and if Bragg was wrong in 
neglecting to attack him on the 14th, subsequent events went far 
to disarm criticism. By the i8th of September Rosecrans had 
at last collected his army on Chickamauga Creek covering Chat- 
tanooga. But Bragg had now received heavy reinforcements, 
and lay, concentrated for battle, on the other side of the Creek. 

The terrain of the^ battle of Chickamauga (19th -20th Of 
September) had little influence on its course. Both armies lay 
in the plain, the two lines roughly parallel. Bragg’s intention 
was to force his attack home on Rosecrans’ left wing, thus cutting 
him off from Chattanooga and throwing him back into the 
mountain country whence he had come. On the 19th a serious 
action took place between the Confederate right and Rosecrans’ 
left under Thomas, On the 20th the real battle began. The 
Confederates, in accordance with Bragg’s plans, pressed hard 
upon Thomas, to whom Rosecrans sent reinforcements. One 
of the divisions detacheH from the centre for this purpose was 
by inadvertence taken out of the first line, and before the gap 


cobld be fliied the Confederate central attack, led by Longstreet 
and Hood, the fighting generals of Lee’s army, and carried out by 
veteran troops &om the Virginian battlefidds, cut the Fcdeiml 
army in two. McCook’s army corps, isolated on the Federal 
right, was speedily routed, and the centre shared its fate. Rose- 
crans himself was swept off the ffeld in the rout of half of his 
army. But Thomas was unshaken. He re-formed the left wing 
in a semicircle, and aided by a few fresh brigades from Rossville, 
resisted for six hours the efforts of the whole Confederate army. 
Rosecrans in the meantime was rallying the fugitives far to the 
rear near Chattanooga itself. The fury of Bragg’s assault spent 
itself uselessly on the heroic divisions under Thomas, who 
remained on the field till night and then withdrew in good order 
to Rossville. Here he remained on the 21st, imposing respect 
upon the victors. On the 22nd Rosecrans had re-establi^ed 
order, and Thomas fell back quietly to Chattanooga, whither 
Bragg slowly pursued. For the subsequent events of the campaign 
see Chattanooga. The losses in the battle bear witness to a 
severity in the fighting unusual even in the American Gvil War. 
Of 70,000 Confederates engaged at least 18,000 were killed and 
wounded, and the Federals lost 16,000 out of about 57,000. 
The battlefield has been converted into a national park, and was 
used during the Spanish American War (1898) as a place of 
mobilization for the U.S. volunteers, 

CHIOKASAWS, a tribe of Nortli American Indians of Musk- 
hogean stock, now settled in the western part of Oklahoma. 
Their former range was northern Mississippi and portions of 
Tennessee. According to their own tradition and the evidence 
of philology, they are closely connected with the Creeks and 
Choctaws ; and they believe that they emigrated with these 
tribes from the west, crossed the Mississippi, and settled in the 
district that now forms the north-east part of the state of that 
name. Here they were visited by de Soto in 1540. From the 
first they were hostile to the French colonists. With the English, 
on the other hand, their relations were more satisfactory. In 
1786 they made a treaty with the United States ; and in 1793 
Jthey assisted the whites in their operations against the Creeks. 
In the early years of the 19th century part of their territory 
was ceded for certain annuities, and a portion of the tribe 
migrated to Arkansas ; and in 1832-1834, the remainder, 
amounting to about 3600, surrendered to the United States the 
6,442,400 acres of which they were still possessed, and entered 
into a treaty with the Choctaws for incorporation with that tribe. 
In 1855, however, they effected a separation of this union, with 
which they had soon grown dissatisfied, and by payment to 
the Choctaws of $150,000 obtained a complete right to their 
present territory. In the Civil War they joined the Confederates 
and suffered m consequence ; but their rights were restored by 
the treaty of 1865. In 1866 they surrendered 7,000,000 acres ; 
and in 1873 they adopted their former slaves. They had an 
independent government consisting of a governor, a senate, 
and a house of representatives ; but tribal government virtually 
ceased in 1906. The Chickasaws of pure or mixed blood numbered 
4826 in 1900, and with the fully admitted “ citizens,” the 
freed slaves and adopted whites, the whole nation amounted to 
some 10,000. 

Handbook of American Indians ^Washington, 1907)* 
CHICKASHA, a city and the countjr-seat of Grady county, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A., near the Washita river, about 45 m. S.S.W, 
of Oklahoma city. Pop. (1900) 3209; (1907) 7862 (1043 of negro 
descent); (1910) 10,320. Chickasha is served by the St Louis 
& San Francisco, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Oklahoma Central railways. It is the trade centre of a very 
fertile section of the Wphka Valley, whose principal products 
are Indian com, cotton, fruits and vegetables and live-etock, 
The city has various manufactures, including flour, cotton-seed 
oil, lumber, furniture and form implements. Chickasha was 
founded in 1893 and was chartered as a city in 1899. 

CHICKKM^^POX (Syn. vmicdla, a Low Latin diminutive of 
vmda), a specific contagious disease characterized by an 
eruption Of vesicles in the 4\dn, The disease usually occurs in 
epidemics, and is one of childhood, the patients being generally 
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between two and six years old. The incubation period is from 
ten to fifteen days ; there are practically no prodromal symptoms, 
the only indication being a slight amount of fever for some 
twenty-four hours, after which the eruption makes its appearance. 
A number of raised red papules appear on the trunk, either on 
the back or chest ; in from twelve to twenty-four hours these 
develop into tense vesicles filled with a dear fluid, which in 
another thirty-^six hours or so becomes opalescent. During the 
fourth day these vesicles dry and shrivel up, and the scabs fall 
off, leaving as a rule no scar. Fresh spots appear during the first 
three days, so that at the end of that time they can be seen 
in all stages of growth and decay. The eruption is most marked 
on the chest, hut it also occurs on the face and limbs, and on the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and palate. The temperature 
begins to fall after the appearance of the rash, but a certain slight 
amount may persist alter the disappearance of all symptoms. 
It rarely rises above 102*^ F. The disease runs a very favourable 
course m the majority of cases, and after effects are rare. One 
attack does not confer immunity, and in numerous cases one 
individual has had three attacks. The diet should be light, 
and the patient should be prevented from scratching the spots, 
which would lead to ulceration and scarring. After the first 
few days there is no necessity to confine the patient to bed. 
In the large majority of cases, it is easy to distinguish the disease 
from smallpox, but in certain patients it is very difficult. The 
chief points in the differential diagnosis are os follows, (i) In 
chicken-pox the rash is distributed chiefly on the trunk, and 
less on the limbs. (2) Some of the vesicles are oval, whereas in 
smallpox they are always hemispherical. They are also more 
superficial, and have not at the outset the hard bhotty feeling 
of the more virulent disease. (3) The vesicles attain their full 
growth within twelve to twenty-four hours. (4) The pustules 
are usually monocular. (5) There is no prodromal period. 

CHICLANA, or Chiclana de la Fhontera, a town of southern 
Spain, in the province of Cadiz, 12 m. by rail S.E. of Cadiz. 
I'^op. (1900) 10,868. Chiclana occupies a fertile valley, watered 
by the river Lirio, and sheltered, on the north and south, by 
low hills covered with vines and plantations. It faces the gulf 
of Cadiz, 3 m. W., and, from its mild climate and pleasant 
surroundings, is the favourite summer residence of the richer 
Cadiz merchants ; its hot mineral springs also attract many 
visitors. In the neighbourhood are the Roman ruins of Chiclana 
la Vieja, the town of Medina Sidonia and, about 5 m, S., 
the battlefield of Barrosa, where the liritish under Sir Thomas 
Graham (Lord Lynedoch) defeated the French under Marshal 
Victor, on the 5th of March iSii 

CHICOPEE, a city of Hampden county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
situated on the E. side of the Connecticut river, at the mouth 
of the Chicopee river, immediately N, of Springfield, Pop. 
fiSpo) 14,050 ; (1900) 19,167, of whom 8139 were foreign-born ; 
(1910, census) 25,401. Chicopee is served by the Boston & 
Maine railway. The city, Which huS an area of about 25 
sq. m., contains five villages, Chicopee Center, Chicopee Falls, 
Willimansett, Fairview and Aldtenville. Chicopee Falls lies on 
both sides of the Chicopee river, which falls some 70 ft. in less 
than 3 m. and furnishes valuable* power for manufactories. The 
most important products are cotton goods (two laige factories 
having, together, about 200,000 spindles), fiw-arms (especially 
the Stevens rifles), tools, rubber and elastic goods, sporting 
goods, swords'j, automobiles and agricultural implements. Here, 
too, is a bronze statuary foundry, in which some of the finest 
monuments, bronze dbors, &c., in the country have been cast, 
including the doors of the Capitol at Wastungton. The bronze 
casting industry here was founded by Nathan Pealxidy Ames 
(i8©3-ri847), who was first a sword^maker and in 1836 began 
the manufacture of cannon and church bells. The total value 
of thedt/s factory product in 1905 was t7;7i5j653, an increase 
of 43»2 Yo in five years; There is a public Ubrary* 'Hie muni- 
cipality owns and dpemtes the watei^orke sysitem and the 
el^tric lighting plant. Chicopee was settled about i638y was 
set dS fmm] ^ringfieid j as an independent township in 1848, 
was charteredi as> a city ik 189a CMOopde Fallb was the 
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home of Edward Bellamy. The name of the city is an Indian 
word meaning ** cedar-tree or birch-bark place 
emoOHT. The chicory or sutcoiy plant, Cichotium Jntyh^us 
(natural order, Cornpositae), in its wild state is a native of Great 
Britain, occurring most frequently in dry chalky soils, and by 
road-sides. It has a long fleshy tap-root, a rigid branching hairy 
stem rising to a height of 2 or 3 ft. — the leaves around the base 
being lobed and toothed, not unlike those of the dandelion 
'The flower heads are of a bright blue colour, few in number, and 
measure nearly an inch and a half across. Chicory is cultivated 
much more extensively on the continent of Europe— in Holland, 
Belgium, France and Germany — than m Great Britain ; and 
as a cultivated plant it has three distinct applications. Its roots 
roasted and ground are used as a substitute for, adulterant of, 
or addition to coffee ; both roots and leaves are employed as 
salads ; and the plant is grown as a fodder or herbage crop 
which is greedily consumed by cattle. In Great Britain it is 
chiefly in its first capacity, in connexion with coffee, that chicory 
is employed. A large proportion of the chicory nyot used for 
this purpose is obtained from Belgium and other neighbouring 
continental countries ; but a considerable quantity is cultivated 
m England, chiefly in Yorkshire For the preparation of chicory 
the older stout white roots are selected, and after washing they 
are sliced up into small pieces and kiln-dried. In this condition 
the material is sold to the chicory roaster, by whom it is roasted 
till it assumes a deep brown colour, afterwards when ground 
It is in external characteristics very like coffee, but is destitute 
of its pleasing aromatic odour. Neither does the roasted chicoiy 
possess any trace of the alkaloid caffeine which gives their 
peculiar virtues to coffee and tea. The fact, however, that fot 
over a hundred years it has been successfully used as a sub- 
stitute for or recognized addition to coffee, while in the meantime 
innumerable other substances have been tried for the same pur- 
pose and abandoned, indicates that it is agreeable and harmless. 
It gives the coffee additional colour, bitterness and Iwdy. It is at 
least in very extensive and general use ; and in Belgium especi- 
ally its infusion is largely drunk as an independent beverage. 

ITic blanched leaves are much esteemed by the French as a 
winter salad known by the name of Barbe de capuctu. When 
intended for winter use, chicory is sown in May or June, commonly 
in drills, and the plants are thinned out to 4 in. apart. If at 
first the leaves grow very strong, they are cut off, perhaps in 
the middle of August, about an inch frcmi the ground, so as to 
promote the production of new leaves, and check the formation 
of flower-stems. Alxiut the beginning of October the plants 
are raised from llie border, and all tlie large leaves cut off ; the 
roots are also shortened, and they arc then planted pretty closely 
together in boxes filled with rich light mould, and watered when 
needful. When frost comes on, the boxes are protected by any 
kind of litter and haulm. As the salad is wanted, they are re- 
moved into some place having a moderately increased tempera- 
ture, and where there h no light. Each box affords two crops 
of blanched leaves, and these are reckoned fit for cutting when 
about 6 in. long. Another mode of obtaining the young leaves 
of this plant in winter is to sow seeds in a bed of light rich mould, 
or in boxes in a heat of from 55'' to 60°, giving a gentle watering 
as required. The leaves will be fit to be cut m a fortnight after 
sowing, and the plants will afford a second crop. 

In Belgium a variety of chicory called Wtlloef is much pre- 
ferred as- a salad to the French Barbe de capucin. The seeds 
are sown and the plants thinned out like those of the ordinary 
sort. They are eventually planted in light soil, in Succession, 
from the end of October to February, at the bottom of trenches 
a foot at more in depth, and covered over with from 2 to 3 ft 
of hot stable manure. In a month or six weeks, according to 
the heat applied, the heads are fit for use and should be cut 
before they reach the manure. The plants might easily be forced 
inifrtimes on a mild hot-bed, cr in a mushroom-chouse, in the saifle 
way as sea-kale, in Belgium the' fresh roots ate boiled and CatCn 
with butter, and throughout the Continent the roots art sllorbd 
for use as saladi during WMer. 
see alto BkOfVE {Ciekaritefn etiditda). 
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CHIDAMBARAM, or Chebumbritm, a town of British India, 
in the South Arcot district of Madras, 7 m. from the coast and 
151 m. S. of Madras by rail. Pop. (1901) 19,909. The pagodas 
at Chidambaram are the oldest in the south of India, and portions 
of them are gems of art Here is supposed to have been the 
northern frontier of the ancient Chola kingdom, the successive 
capitals of which were Uriyur on the Cauvery, Combaconum 
and Tan j ore. The principal temple is sacred to Siva, and is 
said to have been rebuilt or enlarged by a lefier emperor, who 
came south on a pilgrimage and was cured by bathing in the 
temple tank ; upwards of 60,000 pilgrims visit the temple every 
December. It contains a “ hall of a thousand pillars,'’ one of 
numerous such halls in India, the exact number of pillars in 
this case being 984 ; each is a block of solid granite, and the 
roof of the principal temple is of copper-gilt. Three hundred 
of the highest-caste Brahmins live with their families within 
the temple enclosure. 

CHIEF (from Fr. chejy head, Lat. caput), the head or upper 
part of anything, and so, in heraldry, the upper part of the 
escutcheon, occupying one-third of the whole. When applied 
to a leading personage, a head man or one having the highest 
authority, the term chief or chieftain (Med. Lat. capitanus, 
0 . Fr. chevetame) is principally confined to the leader of a clan or 
tribe. The phrase “ in chief ” (Med. Lat. tn capite) is used in 
feudal law of the tenant who holds his fief direct from the lord 
paramount (see Feudalism). 

CHIEMSEE, also called Bayrisches Meek, the largest lake in 
Bavaria, lying on a high plateau 1600 ft, above the sea, between 
the rivers Inn (to which it drains through the Alz) and Salzach. 
With a length of 6 and a breadth of 9 m., it has an area of about 
33 sq. m., and contains three islands, Herr en worth, Frauenworth 
and Krautinsel. The first, which has a circumference of 6^ m, 
and is beautifully wooded, is remarkable for the romantic castle 
which Louis II. of Havana erected here. It was the seat of a 
bishop from 1215 to 1805, and until 1803 contained a Benedictine 
monastery. The shores of the lake are flat on the north and south 
sides, but its other banks are flanked by undulating hills, which 
('ommand beautiful and extensive views. The waters are clear 
and it is well stocked with trout and carp ; but the fishing rights 
are strictly preserved. Steamers ply on the lake, and the railway 
from Rosenheim to Salzburg skirts the southern shores. 

CHIENG MAI, the capital of the Lao state of the same name 
and of tlie provincial division of Siam called Bayap, situated in 
gg° o' E., 18® 46' N. The town, enclosed by massive but decaying 
walls, lies on the right bank of the river Me Ping, one of the 
branches of the Me Nam, in a plain 800 ft. al)ove sea-level, 
surrounded by high, wooded mountains. It has streets intersect- 
ing at right angles, and an enceinte within which is the palace 
of the Chao, or hereditary chief. The east and west banks of the 
river are connected by a fine teak bridge. The American Presby- 
terian Mission, established here in 1867, has a large number of 
convcits and has done much good educational work. Chieng 
Mai, which the Burmese have corrupted into Zimm6, by which 
name it is known to many Europeans, has long been an important 
trade centre, resorted to by Chinese merchants from the north 
and east, and by Burmese, Shans and Siamese from the west and 
south. It is, moreover, the centre of the teak trade of Siam, in 
which many Burmese and several Chinese and European firms 
are engaged. The total value of the import and export trade 
of the Bayap division amounts to about £2,500,000 a year. The 
Siamese high commissioner of Bayap division has his head- 
quarters in Chieng Mai, and though the hereditary chief continues 
as the nominal ruler, as is also the case in the other Lao states 
of Nan, Pr^, Lampun, Napawn Lampang and Tern, which make 
up the division, the government is entirely in the hands of that 
official and his staff. The government forest department, 
founded in 1896, has done good work in the division, and the 
conservator of forests has his headquarters in Chieng Mai. 
The headquarters of an army division are also situated here. 

A British consul resides at Chieng Mai, where, m addition to the 
ordinary law courts, there is an international court having 
jurisdiction m all cases in which Britislv subjects are parties. 


The population, about 20,000, consists mainly of Laos, with many 
Shans, a few Burmese, Chinese and Siamese and some fifty 
Europeans. Hill tribes (Ka) inhabit the neighbouring mountains 
m large numbers. 

Chieng Mai was formerly the capital of a united Lao kingdom, 
which, at one time independent, afterwards subject to Burma 
and then to Siam, and later broken up into a number of states, has 
finally become a provincial division of Siam. In 1902 a rising 
of discontented Shans took place in Bayap which at one time 
seemed serious, several towns being attacked and Chieng Mai 
itself threatened. The disturbance was quelled and the malcon- 
tents eventually hunted out, but not without losses which in- 
cluded the commissioner of Pr^ and a European officer of 
gendarmerie. 

OHIERI, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, in the 
province of Turin, 13 m. S.E. by rail and 8 m. by road from the 
town of Turin. Pop. (1901) 11,929 (town), 13,803 (commune). 
Its Gothic cathedral, founded in 1037 and reconstructed in 1405, 
is the largest in Piedmont, and has a 13th century octagonal 
baptistery. Chieri was subject to the bishop of Turin in the 9th 
and loth centuries, it became independent in the nth century. 
In 1347 It submitted voluntarily to Count Amedeus VI. of Savoy 
to save itself from the marquis of Monferrato, and finally came 
under the dominion of Savoy in the i6th century. In 1785 it 
was made into a principality of the duke of Aosta. It was an 
early centre of trade and manufacture ; and in the middle of 
the 15th century produced about 100,000 pieces of cotton 
goods per annum. 

See L. Cihrano, Delle stone di Chieri (Turin, 1855) 

CHIETl, a city of the Abruzzi, Italy, the capital of the province 
of Chieti, and the seat of an archbishop, 140 m. E.N.E. of Rome 
by rail, and q m. W. of Castellammare Adnatico. Pop. (1901) 
26,368. It is situated at a height of 1083 ft. above sea-level, 

3 m. from the railway station, from which it is reached by an 
electric tramway. It commands a splendid view of the Apennines 
on every side except the cast, where the Adriatic is seen. It is 
an active modern town, upon the site of the ancient Teate 
Marrucifiofum {(j.v.), with woollen and cotton manufactories 
and other smaller industries. The origin of the see of Chieti dates 
from the 4th century, S. Justinus being the first bishop. The 
cathedral has been spoilt by restoration, and the decoration of 
the exterior is incomplete ; the Gothic campanile of 1335 is, 
however, fine. The cathedral possesses two illuminated missals. 
Close by is the town hall, which contains a small picture gallery, 
m which, in 1905, was held an important exhibition of ancient 
Abruzzese art. The de Laurentiis family possesses a private 
collection of some importance. To the north of Chieti is the 
octagonal church of S. Maria del Tricaglio, erected m 1317, which 
is said (without reason) to stand upon the site of a temple of 
Diana. The order of the Theatines, founded in 1524, takes its 
name from the city. Under the Lombards Chieti formed part 
of the duchy of Benevento ; it was destroyed by Pippin in 801,^ 
but was soon rebuilt and became the seat of a count. The 
Normans made it the capital of the Abruzzi. 

CHI-PU, Chkfoo, or Yen-t‘ai (as it is called by the natives), 
a seaport of northern China, on the southern coast of the Gulf 
of Chih-li, in the province of Shan-tung, near the mouth of the 
Yi-ho, about 30 m. E. of the city of Teng-chow-fu. It was 
formerly quite a small place, and had only the rank of an un- 
walled village; but it was chosen as the port of T6ng-chow, opened 
to foreign trade in 1858 by the treaty of Tientsin, and it is now 
the residence of a Tao-t*ai, or intendant of circuit, the centre of 
a gradually increasing commerce, and the seat of a British 
consulate, a Chinese cusjLom-house, and a considerable foreign 
settlement. The native town is yearly extending, and though 
most of the inhabitants are small shop-keepers and coolies of the 
lowest class, the houses are for the most part well and solidly 
built of stone. Tlie foreign settlement occupies a position 
between the native town and the sea, which neither affords a 
convenient access for shipping nor allows space for any great 
extension of area. Its growth, however, has hitherto been 
steady and rapid. Various streets have been laid out, a large 
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hotel erected for the reception of the visitors who resort to the 
place as a sanatorium in summer^ and the religious wants of the 
community are supplied by a Roman Catholic and a Protestant 
church. Though the harlwur is deep and extensive, and possessed 
of excellent anchorage, large vessels have to be moored at a 
considerable distance from the shore. Chi-fu has continued to 
show fair progress as a place of trade, but the total volume is 
inconsiderable, having regard to the area it supplies. In 1880 
the total exports and imports were valued at ;{2, 724,000, in 
1899 they amounted to £4,228,000, and in 1904 to £4,909,908. 
In 1895 there entered the port 905 vessels representing a tonnage 
of 835,248 tons, while in 1905 the number of vessels had risen to 
1842, representing a tonnage of 1,492,514 tons. The imports 
are mainly woollen and cotton goods, iron and opium ; and the 
exports include bean cake, bean oil, peas, raw silk, straw-braid, 
walnuts, a coarse kind of vermicelli, vegetables and dried fruits. 
Communication with the interior is only by roads, which are 
extremely defective, and nearly all the traffic is by pack animals. 
From its healthy situation and the convenience of its anchorage, 
Chi-fu has become a favourite rendezvous for the fleets of the 
European powers in Chinese waters, and consequently it has 
at times been an important coaling station. It lies in close 
proximity to Korea, Port Arthur and Wei-hai-Wei, and it 
shared to some extent in the excitement to which the military 
and naval operations in these quarters gave nse. The Chi-fu 
convention was signed here in 1876 by Sir Thomas Wade and 
Li-Hung-Chang. 

CHIOI-ALBANI, the name of a Roman princely family of 
Sienese extraction descended from the counts of Ardenghesca. 
The earliest authentic mention of them is in the 13th century, 
and they first became famous in the person of Agostino Chigi 
(d. 1520), an immensely rich banker who built the palace and 
gardens afterwards known as the Farnesina, decorated by 
Raphael, and was noted for the splendour of his entertainments ; 
Pope Julius II. made him practically his finance minister and 
gave him the privilege of quartering his own (Della Roverc) 
arms with those of the Chigi. Fabio Chigi, on being made pope 
(Alexander VII.) in 1655, conferred the Roman patriciate on his 
family, and created his nephew Agostino prince of Farnese and 
duke of Ariccia, and the emperor Leopold I. created the latter 
Reichsfurst (prince of the Holy Roman Empire) m 1659. In 
1712 the family received the dignity of hereditary marshals of 
the Church and guardians of the conclaves, which gave them a 
very great importance on the death of every pope. On the 
marriage in 1735 of another Agostino Chigi (1710-1769) with 
Giulia Albani, heiress of the Albani, a Venetian patrician family, 
said to be of Albanian origin, her name was added to that of Chigi. 
The family owns large estates at Siena. 

See A. von Reiimont, Geschuhte der Siodt Rom, vol. lu. (Berlin, 
1868) , Almanack de Gotha, 

CHIGWELL, a parish and residential district in the Epping 
parliamentary division of Essex, England ; with stations 
(Chigwell I^ne and Chigwell) on two branches of the Great 
Eastern railway, 12 m. N.E. from London. Pop. (1901) 2508. 
The old village church of St Mary, principally Perpendicular, 
has a Norman south door. The village lies in a branch of the 
Roding valley, fragments of Hainault Forest lying to the south 
and east, bordering the village of Chigwell Row, The village of 
Chigwell appears in the Domesday survey. The pleasant scenery 
of the neighbourhood, which attracts large numbers both of 
visitors and of residents from London, is described in Dickenses 
novel, Barnaby Rudge, and the King’s Head Inn, Dickens’s 
“ Maypole,” still stands. The old grammar school, founded by 
Samuel Harsnett, archbishop of York (d. 1631), whose fine 
memorial brass is in St Mary’s church, has become one of the 
minor modern institutions of the English public school type. 
William Penn attended school at Chigwell from his home at 
Wanstead. 

GHIH-LI (“ Direct Rule ”), the metropolitan province of 
China, in wluch is situated Peking, the capital of the empire. 
It contains eleven prefectural cities, and occupies an area of 
58,950 sq. m. The population is 29,400,000, the vast majority 
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of whom are resident in the plain country. This province forms 
part of the great delta plain of China proper, 20,000 sq. m. of 
which are within the provincial boundaries ; the remainder of 
the territory consists of the mountain ranges which define its 
northern and western frontier. The plain of Chih-h is formed 
principally by detritus deposited by the Pei-ho and its tributary 
the Hun-ho (“muddy river”), otherwise known as the Vung* 
tir^-ko, and other streams having their sources in mountains of 
Shan-si and other ranges. It is bounded E. by the Gulf of 
Chih-li and Shan-tung, and S. by Shan-tung and Ho-nan. The 
proportion of Mahommedans among the population is very 
large. In Peking there are said to be as many as 20,000 Mahom- 
medan families, and in Pao-ting Fu, the capital of the province, 
there are about 1000 followers of the prophet. The extremes of 
heat and cold in Chih-li are very marked. During the months of 
December, January and February the rivers are frozen up, and 
even the Gulf of Chih-li is fringed with a broad border of ice. 
There are four rivers of some importance in the province the 
Peiho, with the Hun-ho, which rises in the mountains in Mongolia 
and, flowing to the west of Peking, forms a junction with the 
Peiho at Tientsin ; the Shang-si-ho, which rises in the mountains 
on the north of the province of Shan-si, and takes a south-easterly 
course as far as the neighbourhood of Ki Chow, from which point 
it trends north-east and eventually joins the Hun-ho some m. 
above Tientsin ; the Pu-to-ho, which rises in Shan-si, and after 
running a parallel course to Shang-si-ho on the south, empties 
itself in the same way into the Hun-ho ; and the Lan-ho, which 
rises in Mongolia, enters the province on the north-east after 
passing to the w’est of Jehol, passes the city of Yung-p*ing Fu 
in its course (which is south-easterly) through Chih-li, and from 
thence winds its way to the north-eastern boundary of the Gulf 
of Chih-li. The province contains three lakes of considerable 
size. The largest is the Ta-lu-tsze Hu, which lies in 37*^ 40' N 
and 115*^ 20' E. ; the second in importance is one which is 
situated to the east of Pao-ting Fu ; and the third is tlie 'Fu- 
lu-tsze Hu, which lies east by north of Shun-te Fu. Four high 
roads radiate from Peking, one leading to Urga by way of 
Suan-hwa Fu, which passes through the Great Wall at Chang-kiu 
K*ow; another, which enters Mongolia through the Ku-pei K'ow 
to the north-east, and after continuing that course as far as 
Fung-nmg turns in a north-westerly direction to Dolonnor ; a 
third striking due east by way of T‘ung-chow and Yung-p iiig Fu 
to Shan-hai Kwan, the point where the Great Wall terminates 
on the coast ; and a fourth which trends m a south-westerly 
direction to Pao-ting Fu and on to T*ai-yuen Fu in Shan-si. 
The mountain ranges to the north of the province abound with 
coal, notably at C'hai-tang, T*ai-gan-shan, Miao-gan-lmg, and 
Fu-tao in the Si-shan or Western Hills. “ At Chai-tang,” wrote 
Baron von Richthofen, “ 1 was surprised to walk over a regular 
succession of coal-bearing strata, the thickness of which, estimat- 
ing it step by step as I proceeded gradually from the lowest to 
the highest strata, exceeds 7000 ft.” The coal here is anthracite, 
as is also that at T‘ai-gan-shan, where are found beds of greater 
value than any in the neighbourhood of Peking. In Suan-hwa 
Fu coal is also found, but not in such quantities as in the places 
above named. Iron and silver also exist in small quantities in 
different parts of the province, and hot and warm springs are 
very common at the foot of the hills along the northern and 
western edges of the province. The principal agricultural pro- 
ducts are wheat, kao-liang, oats, millet, maize, pulse and 
potatoes. Fruits and vegetables are also grown in large 
quantities. Of the former the chief kinds are pears, apples, 
plums, apricots, peaches, persimmons and melons. Tientsin is 
the Treaty Port of the province. 

CHIHUAHUA, a northern frontier state of Mexico, bounded 
N. and N.E. by the United States (New Mexico and Texas), 
E. by Coahuila, S. by Durango, and W. by Sinaloa and Sonora. 
Pop. (1895) 260,008 ; (1900) 327,784. Area, 87,802 sq. m. 
The surface of the slate is in great part an elevated plateau, 
sloping gently toward the Rio Grande. The western side, how- 
ever, IS much broken by the Sierra Madre and its spurs, which 
form elevated valleys of great fertility. An arid sandy plain 
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exfceniUiig from the Rio Grande inland for 300 to 35a m. is quite 
destitute of vegetation where irrigation is not used. There is 
little rainfall in this region and the climate is hot and dry# The 
more elevated plateaus and valleys have the heavier rainfaii, 
i>ut the average for the state is barely 39 in. ; an impermeable 
clay substratum prevents its absorption by the soil^ and the 
bare surface carries it off in torrents. The great Bolsdn de 
Mapind depression, m the S.E. part of the state, was once 
considered to be an unredaimable desert, but experiments with 
irrigation have shown its soil to be highly fertile, and the con- 
version of the narrow valleys of the sierras on the west into 
irrigation reservoirs promises to reclaim a considerable part of 
lU area. The only river of consequence is the Conchos, which 
flows north and north-east into the Rio Grande across the whole 
length of the state. Jn the north there are several email streams 
flowing nor Ui ward into lakes. Agriculture has made little 
progress in Chihuahua, and the scarcity of water will always 
be a serious obstacle to its development outside the districts 
where irrigation is practicable. The climate and soil are favour- 
able to the production of wheat, Indian corn, beans, indigo, 
cotton and grapes, from which wine and brandy are mode. 
The principal grape-producing district is in the vicinity of 
Ciudad Juarez* Stock-raising is an important industry in the 
mountainous districts of the west, where there is excellent 
jiasturage for the greater port of the year. The principal in- 
dustry of the state, however, is mining — its mineral resources 
incliulitt^ gold, silver, copper, mercury, lead and coal. The 
silvei mines of Chihuahua are among the ridiest in Mexico, and 
include the famous mining districts of Batopilas, Chihuahuilla, 
Cosihuiriachic, Jesus Maria, Parral, and Santa Eulalia or 
('hihuahua el Viejo. There are more than one hundred of these 
mines, and the total annual yield at the end of the 19th century 
was estimated at $4,500,000. The state is traversed' from 
north to south by the Mexican Central railway, and there are 
short branches to some of the mining districts. 

Chihuahua originally formed part of the province of Nueva 
Viscaya, with Durango as the capital. In 1777 the northern 
provinces, known as the Provincias Internas, were separated 
from the viceroyalty, and m 1786 the provinces weie reorganized 
as mtcndcncias, hht Chihuahua was not separated from Durango 
until 1833. An effort was made to overthrow Spanish authority 
in 1810, but its leader Hidalgo and two of his lieutenants were 
captured and executed, after which the province remained 
passive until the end of the struggle. The people of the state 
have been active partisans m most of the revolutionary outbreaks 
in Mexico, and in the war of 1862-66 Chihuahua was loyal to 
Judrez. 'Phe principal towns are the capital Chihuahua, ¥A 
Parral, 120 m. S.S.E. of the state capital, in a rich mining district 
(pop. 14,748 in 1900), Ciudad judrez and Jimenez, 120 m* S.E. 
of Chihuahua (pop. 5881 in xqoo). 

CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, capital of the above state, 
on the Chihuahua river, about 1000 m. N.W. of Mexico City 
and 225 m. S. by E. of El Paso* Pop. (1895) 18,279 ; (1900) 
30,405. The city stands in a beautiful valley opening northward 
and hemmed m on ail other sides by spurs of the Sierra Madre. 
It is 4635 ft. above sea-level, and its climate is mild and healthy. 
The city is laid out regularly, with broad streets, and a handsome 
plaza with a monument to Hidalgo and his companions of the 
revolution of 1810, who were executed here. The most note- 
wortliy of its public buildings is the fine old parish church of 
San Francisco, begun in 1717 and completed m 1789, one of the 
best specimens of i8th-oentury architecture in Mexico. It was 
built, It IS said, with the proceeds of a small tax on the output of 
the Santa Eulalia mine. Other prominent buddings are the 
government palace, the Porfino Diaz hospital, the old Jesuit 
College (now occupied by a modern institution of the some 
character), the mint, and an aqueduct built in the rSth century. 
Chihuahua is a station on the Mexican Central railway, and has 
tramways and telephones. Mining is the principal occupation | 
of the surrounding district, the famous Santa Eulalia or Chihuahua | 
el Viejo mines being about 12 m. from the city. Next in im- 
portance is agriculture, especially fruit-growing. Manufacturing 


is making, good progresis^ especially the weaving of cotton fabrics 
by modern me^ds. The manufacture of cotton and woollen 
goods are uid industries in Chihuahua, bat the introduction of 
American skill and capital toward the end of the 19th century 
placed them on an entirely new footing. The manufacture 
of gunpowder for mining operations is another old industry. 

Chihuahua was founded between 1703 and 1705 as a mining 
town, and was made a villa in 1715 with tlie title San Felipe el 
Real de Chihuahua. Because of the rich mines in its vicinity 
it soon became one of the most prosperous towns in northern 
Mexico, although the state was constantly raided by hostile 
Indians. In 1763 it had a population of nearly 5000. The wax 
of independence was followed by a period of decline, owing to 
political disorder and reveJution, which lasted until the presidency 
of General Porfirio Diaz. In the war between Mexico and the 
United States, Chihuahua was captured on the ist of March 
1847, hy Colonel A. W. Doniphan, and again on the 7th of March 
by General Price, In 1864 President Juarez made the city his 
provisional capital for a short time. 

CHILAS, a hill village in the Nortli-West Frontier Province 
of India. It IS dominated by a fort on the left bank of the 
Indus, about 50 m. below Bunji, 4100 ft, above sea-level. It 
was occupied by a British force early m 1893, when a determined 
attack was made on the place by the Kohistanis from the Indus 
valley districts to the south-west, aided by contingents from 
Darcl and Tangir west of Gilgit and north of the Indus. Its 
importance consists in its position with reference to the Kashmir- 
Gilgit route via Astor, which it flanks. It is now connected with 
Bunji by a metalled road. Chilas is also important from its 
command of a much shorter and more direct route to Gilgit 
from the Punjab frontier than that of Kashmir and the Burzil 
pass. By the Kashmir route Gilgit is 400 m. from the rail-head 
at Rawalpindi. The Kagan route would bring it 100 m. nearer, 
but the unsettled condition of the country through which the 
road passes has l>een a bar to its general use. 

CHILBLAINS (or Kibe; Erythema pefmo)^ a mild form of 
frostbite, affecting tlie fingers or toes and other parts, and causing 
a painful inflammatory swelling, with redness and itclung of 
the fiffected part. The chief points to be noticed in its aetiology 
are (i) that the lesions occur in the extremities of the circulation, 
and (2) that they are usually startc^d by rapid dianges from 
heat to cold or vice versa. The treatment is both general and 
local. In the general treatment, if a history of blanching Angers 
(fingers or hands going “ dead can be obtained, the chilblains 
may be regarded as mild cases of Raynaud’s disease, and these 
improve markedly under a course of nitrites. Cardiac tonics are 
often helpful, especially in those cases where tlierc is some 
attendant lesion of the heart. But the majority of cases improve 
wonderfully on a good course of a calcium salt, c.g. calcium 
lactate or chloride , fifteen grains three times a day will answer 
in most cases. The patient should wash in soft tepid water, and 
avoid extremes of heat and cold. In the local treatment, two 
drugs are of great value in the early congestive stage — ichthyol 
and formalin. Ichthyol, 10 to 20 % in lanohne spread on linen 
and worn at night, often dispels an attack at the beginning. 
Formalin is equally efficaaous, but requires more skill m its use. 
It can be used asanomtment, 10 to 50% for delicateskins, stronger 
for coarser skins. It should be replaced occasionally by lanoline. 
If the stage of ulceration has been reached, a paste made from 
the following prescription, spread thickly on linen and frequently 
changed, soon cures ; — H3rdrarg. ammoniat. gr. v., ichthyol 
U(x, pulveris zinci oxidi vaseline Jss. 

CHILD, SIR FRANCIS (1642^-1713), English banker, was a 
Wiltshire man, who, having been apprenticed to a goldsmith, 
became himself a London goldsmith in 1664. In 1671 he married 
Elizabeth (d. 1720), daughter of another goldsmith named 
William Wheeler (d, 1663), and with his wife^s stej^ather, 
Robert Blanchard (d. 1681), took over about the .same time the 
business of goldsmiths hitherto carried on by the Wheelers. 
This was the beginning of Child's Bank. Child soon gave up 
the business of a goldmith and confined himself to that of a 
banker. He inherited some wealth and was very successful in 
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business ; he was jeweller to the king, and lent considerable 
sums of money to the ^vemment^ Iking a freeman of the city 
of London, Child was dccted a member of the court of ccamnon 
council in i68r ; in 1689 he became an alderman, and in the 
same year a knight He served as sherifi of London in 1)691 
and as lord mayor in 1699* His parliamentary career began 
about this time. In 1698 he was chosen member of parliament 
for Devizes and in 1702 for the city of London, and was again 
returned for Devizes in 1705 and 1710. He died on the 4th of 
October 1713, and was buried in Fulham churchyard. Sir 
Francis, who was a benefactor to Christ’s hospital, bought 
Osterley Park, near Islewoith, now the residence of his descendant 
the earl of Jersey. 

Child had twelve sons. One, Sir Robert, an alderman, died 
in 1721. Another, Sir Francis (c. 1684-1740), was lord mayor 
of London in 1732, and a director of the East India Company. 
He was chosen member of parliament for the city of London in 
1722, and was member for Middlesex from 1727 until his deaths 
Alter the death of the younger Sir Francis at Fulham on the 
20th of April 1740 the banking business passed to his brother 
Samuel, and the bank is still owned by his descendants, the 
principal proprietor being the earl of Jersey. Child's Bank was 
at first conducted at the Marygold, next Temple Bar in Fleet 
Street, London ; and the present bank occupies the site formerly 
covered by the Marygold and the adjacent Devil tavern. 

CHILD, FRANCIS JAMES (1825-1896), American scholar and 
educationist, was born in Boston on tlie ist of February 11825. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1846, taking the highest rank in his 
class in all subjects ; was tutor in mathematics in 1846-1848 ; 
and in 1848 was transferred to a tutorship in history, political 
economy and English. After two years of study in Europe, m 
1851 he succeeded Edward T. Channmg as Boylston professiir 
of rhetoric, oratory and elocution. Child studied the English 
drama (having edited Four Old Plays in 1848) and Germanic 
philology, the latter at Berlin and Gottingen during a leave of 
absence, 1849-1853 ; and he took general editorial supervision 
of a large collection of the British poets, published in Boston m 
1853 and following years. He edited Spenser (5 vols., Boston, 
1855), and at one time planned an edition of Chaucer, but con- 
tented himself with a treatise, in the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences for 1863, entitled Observations 
on the Language of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” which did 
much to establish Chaucerian grammar, pronunciation and 
scansion as now generally understood. His largest undertaking, 
however, grew out of an original collection, m his Bntish Poets 
series, of English and Scottish Ballads ^ selected and edited by 
himself, in eight small volumes (Boston, 1857-1858), Thence- 
forward the leisure of bis life — ^much increased by his transfer, 
in 1876, to the new professorship of English — was devoted to 
the comparative study of British vernacular ballads. He ac- 
cumulated, in the university library, one of the largest folklore 
collections in existence, studied manuscript rather than printed 
sources, and carried his investigations into the ballads of all 
other tongues, meanwhile giving a sedulous but conservative 
hearing to popular versions still surviving. At last his final 
collection was published as The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, at first in ten parts (1882-1898)* and then in five quarto 
volumes, which remain the authoritative treasury of their 
subject. Professoi Child worked — and overworked — ^to the last, 
dying in Boston on the nth of September 1896, having com- 
pleted his task save for a general introduction and bibliography. 
A sympathetic biographical sketch was prefixed to the work by 
his pupil and successor George L. Kittredge. 

CHILD, SIR JOHN (d. 1690), governor of Bombay, and in fact 
if not in name the first governor-general of the British settlements 
in India, was bom in London. He was sent as a little boy to his 
uncle, the chief of the factory at Rajappr; and in, 1682 was 
appointed chief of the East India Company’s affairs at Surat 
and Bombay, while at the same time his brother, Sir Josiah 
Child (j.v.), was governor of the company at home. The two 
brothers showed themselves stron]| men and glided i the affairs 
of the company through the period of struggle between the 
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Moguls and Mahrattas. They have been credited by history 
with the (diange from unamled to* armed trade on the part of the 
company ; but as a matter of fact both of them were loth to 
quarrel with the Mogul. War broke out with Aurangzeb in 1689, 
but in the following year Child had to sue for peace, one of the 
conditions being that he should be expelled from India. He 
escaped this expulsion by his death in 1690. 

CHILD^ SIR JOSIAH (1630-1699), English merchant, 
economist and governor of the East India Company, was bom in 
London in 1630, the second son of Richard Child, a London 
merchant of old family. After serving his apprenticeship in 
the business, to which he succeeded, he started on his own account 
at Portsmouth, as victualler to the navy under the Common- 
wealth, when about twenty-five. He amassed a comfortal>lc 
fortune, and became a considerable stock-holder in the Eiist India 
Company, his interest in India being accentuated by the fact 
riiat his brother John {g,v.) was making his career there. He 
was returned to parliament m 1659 for Petersfield ; and in later 
years sat for Dartmouth (1673-1678) and for Ludlow (1685- 
1687). He was made a baronet in 1678. His advocacy, both by 
speech and by pen, under the pseudonym of Philopatns, of the 
East India Company’s claims to political power, as well as to 
the right of restricting competition with its trade, brought him 
to the notice of the shareholders, and he became a director in 
1677, and, subsequently, deputy-governor and governor. In 
this latter capacity he was for a considerable time virtually the 
sole niler of the company, and directed its policy as if it were his 
own private business He and his brother have been credited 
with the change from unarmed to armed traffic ; but the actual 
renunciation of the Roe doctrine of unamied traffic by the 
company was resolved upon in Januaiy 1686, under Governor 
Sir Joseph Ash, when Child was temporarily out of office. He 
died on the 22nd of Jime 1699. Child made several important 
contributions to the literature of economics ; especially Brief 
Observations concerning Trade and the Interest of Money (1668), 
and A Netv Discourse of Trade (1668 and 1690). He was a 
moderate m those days of the ” mercantile system,” and has 
sometmies been regarded as a sort of pioneer in the development 
of the free-trade doctrines of the i8th century. He made various 
proposals for improving British trade by following Dutch ex- 
ample, and advocated a low rate of interest as the causa causrns 
of all the other causes of the riches of the Dutch people.” This 
low rate of interest he thought should be created and maintained 
by public authority. Child, whilst adhering to the doctrine of 
the balance of trade, observed that a people cannot always sell 
to foreigners without ever buying from them, and denied that 
the export of the precious metals was necessarily detrimental. 
He had the mercantilist partiality for a numerous population, 
and became prominent with a new scheme for the relief and 
employment of the poor ; it is noteworthy also that he advocated 
the reservation by the mother country of the sole right of trade 
with her colonies. Sir Josiah Child’s eldest son, Richard, was 
created Viscount Castlemain in 1718 and earl of Tylney m 1731. 

See also Macaulay, History of England, vol iv ; R Grant, Sketch 
of the History of the East India Company (1813) , D. Maephersou, 
Annals of Commerce (1805) ; B. Willson, Ledger and Sword (1903). 

(T. A. 1 ) 

CHILD, LYDIA MARIA (1802-1880), American author, was 
born at Medford, Massachusetts, on the iith of February 1802. 
She was educated at an academy in her native town and by her 
brother f'onvers Francis (1795-1863), a Unitarian minister and 
from 1842 to 1863 Parkman professor m the Harvard Divinity 
School. Her first stories, Hobomok (1824) and The Rebels (1^2^), 
were popular successes. She was a schoolmistress until 1828, 
when she married David Lee Child (1794-1874), a brilliant but 
erratic Boston lawyer and journalist. From 1826 to 1834 she 
edited The Juvenile Miscellany, the first children’s monthly 
periodical in the United States. About 183^ both she and her 
husband began to identify themselves with the anti-slavery 
cause, and in 1833 she published An Appeal for that Class of 
Americans called Africans, a stirring portrayal of the evils of 
sla.very, and an argument for imip^iate abolition), which had 
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a powerful influence in winning rccruitfe to the anti-slavery cause. 
Henceforth her time was largely devoted to the anti-slavery 
cause. From 1840 to 1844, assisted by her husband, she edited 
the Anti-Slavery Standard in New Y ork City. After the Civil War 
she wrote much in behalf of the freedmen and of Indian rights. 
She died at Way land, Massachusetts, on the 20th of October 
1 880. In addition to the books above mentioned, she wrote many 
pamphlets and sliort stories and The {American) Frugal House- 
wife (1820), one of the earliest American books on domestic 
economy, The Mother's Book (1831), a pioneer cook-book 
republished m England and Germany, The Girls' Own Book 
(1831), History of Women (2 vols., 1832), Good Wives (1833), 
The Anti-Slavery Catechism (1836), Philothea (1836), a romance 
of the age of Pericles, pierhaps her best book. Letters from New 
York (2 vols., 1843-1845), Fact and Fiction (1847), The Power 
of Kindness (1851), Isaac T. Hopper : a True Life (1853), The 
Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages (3 vols., 1855), 
Autumnal Leaves (1857), Looking Toivard Sunset (1864), The 
Freedman's Book (1865), A Romance of the Republic (1867), 
and Aspirations of the World (1878). 

See The Letters of Lydia Maria Child, with a Biographical Intro- 
dmtwn hv J, G, Whither (Boston, 1883) ; and a chapter in T, W, 
Higgmson’s Contemporancs (Boston, 1899). 

CHILD, the common term for the offspring of human beings, 
generally below the age of puberty ; the term is the correlative 
of “ parent,’’ and applies to either sex, though some early dialecti- 
cal uses point to a certain njstriction to a girl. The word is 
derived from the A.S. cild, an old Teutonic word found m English 
only, in other Teutonic languages kind and its variants being used, 
usually derived from the Indo-European root ken, seen in Gr. 
yn'os, Lat. genus, and Eng. “ km ” ; cild has been held to be a 
modification of the same root, but the true root is kilth, seen 
in Goth, kilthei, womb, an origin which appears in the expres.sions 
“ child-birth,” ” to be with child,” and the like ; the plural 
in A.S. was cild, and later ctldru, which in northern M.E. became 
childre or childer, a form dialectically extant, and in southern 
English chtlderen or children (with the plural termination -en, 
as in ” brethren ”). There are several particular uses of “ child ” 
in the English version of the Bible, as of a young man in the 
‘‘ Song of the three holy children,” of descendants or members 
of a race, as m ” children of Abraham,” and also to express 
origin, giving a description of character, as ” children of dark- 
ness.” During the 13th and 14th centuries “ child ” was used, 
m a sense almost amounting to a title of dignity, of a young man 
of noble birth, probably preparing for knighthood. In the 
York Mysteries of about 1440 (quoted in the New English 
Dictionary) occurs “ be he churl or child,” obviously referring 
to gentle birth, cf. William Bellenden’s translation (1553) of 
Livy (li. 124) “ than was in Rome ane nobill childe . , . namit 
Caius Mucius.” The spelling ” childe ” is frequent m modern 
usage to indicate its archaic meaning. Familiar instances are 
in the line of an old ballad quoted in King Lear, “ childe Roland 
to the dark tower came,” and in Byron’s Childe Harold, With 
this use may be ('ompared the Spanish and Portuguese Infante 
and Infanta, and the early French use of Valet {q.v,). 

Child-study,— physical, psychological and educational 
development of children, from birth till adulthood, has provided 
material in recent years for what has come to be regarded as 
almost a distinct part of comparative anthropological or socio- 
logical science, and the literature of adolescence {q,v,) and of 
“ child-study ” m its various 
aspects has attained consider 
able proportions. In England 
the British Child Study 
Association was founded m 
1894, its official organ being 
the Paidologist, while similar 
work is done by the Childhood 
Society, and, to a certain 
extent, by the Parents’ 

National Educational Uflion 
(which issues the Parents' 


Review). In America, where specially valuable work has 
been done, several universities have encouraged the study 
(notably Chicago, while under the auspices of Professor John 
Dewey); and Professor G. Stanley Hall’s initiative has 
led to elaborate inquiries, the principal periodical for the move- 
ment being the Pedagogical Seminary, The impetus to this 
study of the child’s mind and capacities was given by the classic 
work of educationists like J. A. Comenius, J. H. Pestalozzi, and 
F. W, A. Froebel, but more recent writers have carried it 
much further, notably W. T. Prtytv {The Mtna of the Child, 1881), 
whose psychological studies stamp him as one of the chief 
pioneers in new methods of investigation. Other authorities of 
first-rate importance (their chief works only being given here) 
are J. Sully {Studies of Childhood, 1896), Earl Barnes {Studies in 
Education, 1896, 1902), J. M. Baldwin {Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race, 1895), Sigismund {Kind und Welt, 1897), 
A. F. Chamberlain Child, 1900), G. Stanley Hall {Adolescence, 
1904 ; he had from 1882 been the leader in America of such 
investigations), H. Holman and R. Langdon Down {Practical 
Child Study, 1899), R A. Kirkpatrick {Fundamentals of Child- 
study, 1903), and Prof. I'racy of Toronto {Psychology of Childhood, 
5th ed., 1901) ; while among a numbei of contributions worth 
particular attention may be mentioned W. B. Drummond’s 
excellent summary, Introduction to Child Study (1907), which deals 
succinctly with methods and results ; Irving King’s Psychology 
of Child Development (1906, useful for its bibliography) ; Prof. 
David R. Major’s First Steps tn Mental Growth (1906) ; and 
Miss M. Shinn’s Notes on the Development of a Child (1893) 

Mrs Louise E. Hogan’s Study of a Child (1898), which are note- 
worthy among individual and methodical accounts of what 
children will do. In such books as those cited a great deal of 
important material has been collected and analysed, and a 
number of conclusions suggested which bear both on psychology 
and the science of education ; but it must be borne in mind, 
as regards a great deal of the voluminous literature of the subject, 
that it IS often more pertinent to general psychology and 
hygiene than to any special conclusions as to the essential nature 
of a child — whatever ” a child ” genencally may be as the special 
object of a special science. The child, after all, is m a transition 
stage to an adult, and there is often a tendency in modern “ child 
students ” to interpret the phenomena exhibited by a particular 
child with a parft pns, or to exaggerate child-study — which is 
really interesting as providing the knowledge of growth towards 
full human equipment — as though it involved the discovery of 
some distinct form of animal, of separate value on its own account. 

Growth, — Into the psychical characteristics and development 
of the child and all the interesting educational problems involved 
it is impossible to enter here, and reference must be made to the 
works cited above. But a knowledge of the mote important 
features of normal physical development has a constant import- 
ance. Some of these, as matters of comparative physiology or 
pathology, are dealt with in other articles in this work. One of 
these chief matters of interest is weight and height, and this is 
naturally affected by race, nutrition and environment. But 
while the standard in different countries somewhat differs, the 
British average for healthy children may here be followed. 
At birth the average weight of a baby is a little over 7 lb and the 
length about 20 in. The following are the averages for weight 
and height, taking the age in years of the child at the last 
birthday : — 

Height, tn inches. 


Arp. 

! I 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Gulb . 

ob 

3-2-5 

S5 

38 

40*5 

42*8 

44-5 

46-0 

48-7 

51 j 

53-1 

55-^ 

.57-7 

59'8 

60 '9 

Boys . 


32*5 

35 

-iiJ 

41 

44 

46 

47 

49 


53 5 

55 

57 

59-3 

62 


Weight, in pounds 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

25-5 

30 

34 

39 -* 

417 

47-5 

52-1 

55*5 

62 1 

08 

76-4 

87*2 

967 

1027 

26-5 


35 

41-2 

44*4 

497 

54*9 

60 *4 

67-5 

72 

767 

82-6 

02 

lt>6 
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Scse also Children. Law mthttm to ; Childrbk's Courts ; 
Children's QaMms ; Infant ; Ac# 

OHIliDfiBERT» the name of three Frankish kings. 

Childebert I. (d. 558) was one of the four sons of Clovis. 
In the partition of his father’s realm in 511 he received as his 
share the town of Paris, and the country to the north as far as 
the river Somme, and to the west as far as the English Channel^ 
with the Armorican peninsula. In 524, after the murder of 
Chlodomer’a children, Childebert annexed the cities of Chartres 
and (Means. He took part in the various expeditions against 
the kingdom of Burgundy, and in 534 received as his share 
of the spoils of that kingdom the towns of M&oon, Geneva and 
Lyons. When Vitiges, the king of the Ostrogoths, c^ed Provence 
to the Franks in 535, the possession of Arles and Marseilles was 
guaranteed to Childebert by his brothers. Childebert also made 
a series of expeditions against the Visigoths of Spain ; in 542 he 
took possession of Pampeluna with the help of his brother 
Clotaire I., and besieged Saragossa, but was forced to retreat. 
From this expedition he brought back to Paris a precious relic, 
the tunic of St Vincent, in honour of which he built at the gates 
of Paris the famous monastery of St Vincent, known later as St 
Germain-des-Pr6s. He died without issue in 558, and was 
buried in the abbey he had founded, where his tomb has been 
discovered. 

See ** Nouveaux documents sur le tom beau de Childebert 4 Saint- 
Germain-des-Pr^s,” in the BuUetin de la SoctHS des Antiquatres 
(1887). 

Childebert II. (570-595), king of Austrasia, was a son of 
Sigebert. When his father was assassinated in 575, Childebert 
was taken from Paris by Gundobald, one of his faithful leudes, 
to Metz, where he was recognized as sovereign. He was then 
only five years old, and during his long minority the power 
was disputed between his mother Brunhilda and the nobles. 
Chilpenc, king at Paris, and King Gontran of Burgundy, sought 
alliance with Childebert, who was adopted by both in turn. 
But after the assassination of Chilperic in 584, and the dangers 
occasioned to the Frankish monarchy by the expedition of 
Gundobald in 585, Childebert threw himself unreservedly into 
the arms of Gontran. By the pact of Andelot in 587 Childebert 
was recognized as Gontran ’s heir, and with his uncle’s help he 
quelled the revolts of the nobles and succeeded in seizing the 
castle of Woewre. Many attempts were made on his life by 
Fredegond, who was anxious to secure Gontran’s inheritance 
for her son Clotaire II. On the death of Gontran in 592 Childe* 
bert annexed the kingdom of Burgundy, and even contemplated 
seizing Clotaire’s estates and becoming sole king of the Franks. 
He died, however, in 595. Childebert II. had had relations with 
the Byzantine empire, and fought in 585 in the name of the 
emperor Maurice against the Lombards in Italy. 

Childebert HI. was one of the last and feeblest of the 
Merovingians. A son of King Theuderich III., he succeeded 
his brother Clovis III. in 695, and reigned until 71 1. 

See B. Krusch. Zur Chronologie der merowingischen Konige/' 
in Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, xxii, 451 -490- (C. Py.) 

GHILDBRIC, the name of three Frankish kings. 

Childeric I, 437-481), king of the Salian Franks, succeeded 
his father Merwich (Merwing) as king about 457. With his tribe 
he was established i^round the town of Toumai, on lands which 
he had received as a faederatus of the Romans, and for some time 
he kept the peace with his allies. About 463, in conjunction 
with the Roman general Egidius, he fought against the Visigoths, 
who hoped to extend tiieir dominion along the banks of the Loire ; 
after the death of Egidius he assisted Count Paul in attempting 
to check an invasion of the Saxons. Paul having perished in the 
struggle, Childeric delivered Angers from some Saxons, followed 
them to the islands at the mouth of the Loire, and massacred 
them there. He also stopped a band of tlie Alamanni who 
wished to invade Italy . These are all the fstets known about him. 
The stories of his ex]^ulsion by the Franks ; of his stay of eight 
years in Thuringia with King Basin and his wife Basine ; of his 
return when a faithful servant advised him that he could safely 
do so by sending to him half of a piece of gold which he had broken 
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with him ; and of the arrival at Tournai of Queen Basine, whom 
he married, are entirely legendary. After the fall of the Western 
Empire in 476 there is no doubt that Childeric regarded himself 
as freed from his engagements towards Rome. He died in 481 
and was buried at Tournai, leaving a son Qovis (q.v.), afterwards 
king of the Franks. His tomb was discovered in 1653, when 
numerous precious objects, arms, jewels, coins and a ring with a 
figure of the king, were found. 

Childeric II. 653*673), king of Austrasia, was a son of 
the Frankish king Clovis II., and in 660, although a child, was 
proclaimed king of Austrasia, while his brother, Clotaire III., 
ruled over the rest of the dominions of CIovls. After the death 
of Clotaire in 670 he became ruler of the three Frankisli kingdoms, 
Austrasia, Neustria and Burgundy, but soon quan*elled with 
some supporters in Neustria, and was assassinated whilst 
hunting. He was buried at St Germain near Pans. 

Childeric III. (d. c. 751), king of the Franks, was the last king 
of the Merovingian dynasty. The throne had been vacant for 
seven years when the mayors of the palace, Carloman and Pippin 
the Short, decided in 743 to recognize Childeric as king. We 
cannot say whose son he was, or what bonds bound him to the 
Merovingian family. He took no part in public business, which 
was directed, as before, by the mayors of the palace. When m 
747 Carloman retired into a monastery, Pippin resolved to take 
the royal crown for himself ; taking the decisive step in 751 
after having received the celebrated answer of Pope Zacharias 
that it were better to name king him who possessed the power 
than him who possessed it not. Childeric was dethroned and 
placed in the monastery of St Omer ; his son, Theuderich, was 
imprisoned at Saint-Wandrille. 

See W. Junghans, Die Geschichte der frdnktschen Komge Childerich 
und Clodovech (GOttmgen, 1857) ; J. J. ChiHet, Anasiasis Chtlderict I. 
Francorum regts (Antwerp, 1655J ; J B D. Cochet, Le Tonibeau de 
Chtldenc /, rot des Francs (Paris, 1859) , and E. Lavxsse, Histoire 
de France, tome 11. (Paris, 1903). 

CHILDERS, HUGH CULLING EARDLEY (1827-1896), British 
statesman, was born in London on the 25th of June 1827. On 
leaving Cambridge he went out to Australia (1850), and became 
a member of the government of Victoria, but in 1857 returned 
to England as agent-general of the colony. Entering parliament 
in i860 as Liberal member for Pontefract (a seat that he con- 
tinued to hold till 1885), he became civil lord of the admiralty in 
1864, and in 1865 financial secretary to the treasury. Childers 
occupied a succession of prominent posts in the various Gladstone 
ministries. He was first lord of the admiralty from 1868 to 1871, 
and as such inaugurated a policy of retrenchment. Ill-health 
compelled his resignation of office in 1871, but next year he 
returned to the ministry as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
From 1880 to 1882 he was secretary for war, a post he accepted 
somewhat unwillingly ; and in that position he had to bear the 
responsibility for the reforms which were introduced into the 
war office under the parsimonious conditions which were then 
part of the Liberal creed. During his term of office the Egyptian 
War occurred, in which Childers acted with creditable energy ; 
and also the Boer War, in which he and his colleagues showed to 
less advantage. From 1882 to 1885 he was chancellor of the 
exchequer, and the beer and spirit duty m his budget of the latter 
year was the occasion of the government’s fall. Defeated at 
the general election at Pontefract, he was returned as a Home 
Ruler (one of the few Liberals who adopted this policy before 
Mr Gladstone’s conversion) in 1886 for South Edinburgh, and 
was home secretary in the ministry of 1886. When the first 
Home Rule bill was introduced he demurred privately to its 
financial clauses, and their withdrawal was largely due to his 
threat of resignation. He retired from parliament in 1892, and 
died on the 29th of January 1896, his last piece of work being 
the drafting of a report for the royal commission on Irish financial 
relations, of which he was chairman. Childers was a capable and 
"industrious administrator of the old Liberal school, and he did his 
best, in the political conditions then prevailing, to improvp the 
naval and military administration while he was at the admiralty 
and war office. His own bent was towards finance, but no 
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Striking raform is assooiated with his name. Hit most ambitious 
effort was his attempt to effect a conversion of consob in 1884^ 
but the scheme proved a failure, though it paved the way for the 
subsequent conversion in 1888, 

The (1901) of Mr Childers, by his son, thorows some mteresting 
sidetlights on the mner history of more than one Gladstonian 
cabinet. 

CHILDERS, ROBERT CAESAR (1838^1876), English Oriental 
scholar, son of the Rev, Charles Childers, English chaplain at 
Nice, was born in i8j8. In i860 he received an ai)pointment in 
the civil service of Ceylon, which he retained until 1864, when 
he was compelled to return to England owing to ill-health. He 
had studied PSUi dunrtg his residence in Ceylon, under YAtr 4 r 
mulb UimAns6, a learned Buddhist for whom he cherished 
a life-long respect, and he had gained an insight into the Sinhalese 
character and ways of thought. In 1869 he publi.shed the first' 
P&U text ever printed in England, and ^gan to prepare a Pftli 
dictionary, the first volume of which was published in 187a, and 
the second and concluding volume in 1875, In the following 
year it was awarded the Volney prize by the Institute of France, 
as being the most important philological work of the year. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, in which he published the Mahd-panmbhana SuUa^ 
the P 41 i text giving the account of the last days of Buddha's 
life. In 1872 he was appointed sub-librarian lat the India Office, 
and in the following year he became the first professor of P&li 
and Buddhist literature at University College, London, He died 
im London on the ^5th of July 1876. 

ClHILDREfi, LAW RELATING TO. English law has always 
in theory given to children the same rem^ies as to adults for 
ill-usage, whether by tlveir parents or by others, and has never 
recognized the pairia pokstas as known to the earlier Roman 
law ; and while powers of discipline and cimstisement have been 
regarded as necessarily incident to paternal authority, the father 
IS civilly liable to his children for wrongs done to them. The only 
points in which infancy created a defect in civil status were that 
infants were subject to the restraints on complete freedom of 
action involved in their being m the legal custody of the father, 
and that it was and is lawful for parents, guardians, employers 
and teachers to inflict corporal punishment proportioned in 
amount and severity to the nature of the fault committed and 
the age and mental capacity of the child punished. But the 
court of chancery, in delegated exercise of the authority of the 
sovereign as parens patriae) always asserted the right to take 
from parents, and if necessary itself to assume tlie wardship of 
children where parental rights were abused or serimis cruelty 
was inflicted, the power being vested in the High Court of 
Justice. Abuse of the power of correction was regarded as 
giving a cause of action or prosecution for assault ; and if 
attended by fatal results rendered the parent liable to indictment 
for murder or manslaughter. 

The conception of what constitutes cruelty to children 
doubtedly changed considerably with the relaxation of the 
ancepted standard of seventy in domestic or scholastic discipline 
and with the growth of new ideas as to the duties of parents to 
children, which in their latest developments tend enormously 
to enlirge the parental duties without any corresponding increase 
of filial oUigations. 

Starting from the earlier conception, which limited ill-treat- 
ment legally pimishablo to actual threats or blows, tlie common 
law came to recognize criminal liability in oases where, persons^ 
bound under duty or contract to supply necessaries to a child, 
unable by reason of its tender years to prrndde for itself , wilfully 
neglected to supply them^ and thereby caused the death, of tlie 
child w injury to its health, although no actual assault had been 
committed. Questions have from time to time arisen as to what 
could be regarded as necessary within this rule ; and quite apart 
from l^islation, popular opinion has infliuenced courts of justice 
in requiring more from parents and employers than used to be 
required. But, parliament has also mtemned to punish 
abandonment orTXfm&nrc of (infants of under two years, whereby 
thfiir lives are endangered, or their health has been or is likely 


to be permanently injured (Offences against the Perm Act of 
1861, s. 27), and the neglect or ill-treatment of apprentices' or 
servants (same act, s. 26, and Conspiracy and: i^tection of 
Property Act 1875, s. 6). By the Poor Law Amendment Act 
1868, parents were rendered pmiishable who wilfully 

neglected to piovide adequate food, clothing; medical i aid or 
lodging for their children under fourteen years of a|^ in their 
custody, whereby the health of the cbM was or was; fikeljr to be 
seriously injured. This enactment (now superseded by later 
l^slation) made no express exception in favour of parents^ who 
had not sufficient means to do their duty without resort to the 
poor law, and waa construed as imposifig crisninal liability cm 
parents whose peculiar religious tenets caused them advmdly 
to refrain ftom calling in a doctor ta a sick child. 

The chief progress m the direction of ladetpaate protection for 
children prior to 1889 lay less in positive leg^ enactment on the 
subject than in fche institution of an effective system of police, 
whereby it became possible to discover and repress cruelty 
punishable under the ordinary kw. It is quite inaccurate to 
say that children had very few rights in England, or that animals 
were better protected. But before the constitution of the present 
police force, and in the absence of any proper system of public 
prosecution, it is undeniable that numberless cases of neglect 
and ill-treatment went unpunished and were treated as nobodyjs 
business, because there was no person ready to undertake in 
the public interest the protection of the children of emd or 
negligent parents. In 1889 a statute was passed with the special 
object of preventing cruelty to children. This act was superseded 
in 1894 by a more stringent act, which was repealed by the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Qiildren Act 1904, in its turn superseded 
for the most part by the Children Act 1908, which introduced 
many new provisions in the law relating to children and specific- 
ally deals with the offence of cruelty to them. This offence 
can only be committed by a person over sixteen in respect of 
child under sixteen of whom he has “ custod}%’* “charge^’ or 
“ care.^' The act presumes that a child is in the custody of its 
parents, step-parents, or a person cohabiting with its parent, 
or of its guardians or persons liable by law to maintain it ; that 
it is in the charge of a person to whom the parent has committed 
such clrnrgc (c.g. a scbooltnaster), and that it is in the care of a 
person who has actual possession or control of it. Cruelty is 
defined as consisting in assault, ilLtreatment (falling short of 
actual assault), neglect, abandonment or exposure of the child 
in a manner likely to cause unnecessary suffering or injury to 
health, including injury to or loss of sight, hearing or limb, or 
any organ of the body or any mental derangement ; and the 
act or omission must be wilful, x*e. deliberate and intentional, 
and not merely accidental or inadvertent The offence may be 
punished either summarily or on indictmenti and the (offender 
may be sent to penal servitude if it is shown that he ma directly 
or indirectly, interested t in any sum of nrnxey payable on the 
death of the childy by having taken out a pnjicy permitted 
under the Friendly Societies Acts* A parent or other: person 
legally liable to maintain a child or young person will be deenied 
to have “ neglected ” him by failure to provide adeqimtC' fbod, 
clothing, medicai aid; or lodging, or if in the event of inability 
to pmrvide such food, 8rc., by failure to take steps, to procure the 
same under acts relating to the relief of tbe poofi 

These statutes overlap the common kw^ and the statutes 
already mentioned. Their real, efficacy liewin the main in the 
provisions which 1 facilitate the taking of evidenoB of young 
children, in permitting poor law authorities to prosecute att the 
expense of the rates, and in permitting a constable on arresting 
the offtfider to take the child away frem the accused, and the 
court of 1 trial on. conviction to transfer the custody oL the child 
firom the offender to some fit and willing pmon, including any 
aoeiety or body corporate established for the reception of poor 
children or for the prevention of; cruelty to children* The pro<» 
visions of the acts as to procedure and custody extend inot only 
to the offence of cruelty hut also to^all offences involving bodily 
iufury to a child under sheteen, such aa: abandonment; assault^ 
kidhappiiig! and iltegally engaging a childiin a dangerous publio 
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perfoMi^ce* The act oi 1908 also inalies tut emdeavour to 
check the heavy nwartality of kfants t5hroug^t ** overkyiojj;/' ^ 
enacting that wheie it is proved that the death of an infant 
under three years of age web, caused* by sufiocatiecn whilst the 
infant was in bed with .some other person over^ the age of aixtaen^ 
and that that person was at the time of going to bed under the 
influence of drink, that other person shall be deemed, to have 
neglected the child in* a manner likely to cause injury' to its 
health, as menrioned abovei Tr acts have been utilized with 
great zead and on the whole with much discretion by various 
philanthropic societies, whose membera make it their business 
to discover the ill-^treated and neglected children of all classes 
in society, and partkularly the Society for the Prevention^ 
of Cruelty to Children, which is. incorporated under royal charter 
of the aBth of May 1895, the purposes aim of preventing 
the public and private wrongs of children>, and the corruption, 
of their morals and of taking action to enforce the laws for 
their protection* 

The act of 1908 enactedi more stringent provisions against 
haby--faiining (f.w,). The Infant Life Protection Act of 1897 
did not apply where only one child was taken, but now by the 
act of 1908, where a« person undertakes for reward the nursing, 
and maintenance of one or more infante under the age of smn 
years apart from their parents or having no parents, he must 
give notice in writing to the local authority within forty-eight 
hours from the reception of the child* If an infant is ^ready 
in the care of a person widiuut reward and he undertakes to 
continue the nursing for reward, such undertaking is a reception 
of tl\e child* The notice to the local authority must state the 
name, sex, date and place of birth of the infant, the name and 
address of the person receiving the infant and of the person from 
whom the infant was received. Notice must also be given of 
any change of address of the person liavmg the care of the Infant, 
or of the death of the infant, or of its removal to the care of some 
other person, whose name and address must also be given. It 
is the duty of local authorities to provide for the carrying-out 
in their districts of that portion of tte act which refers to nursing 
and maintenance of infante, to appoint infante* protection 
visitors, to fix the number of infante which any person may 
retain for nursing, to remove infante improperly kept, &c. 
Relatives or legal guardians of an infant who undertake its 
nursing and maintenance, hospitals, convalescent homes, or 
institutions, established for the protection and care of infante, 
and conducted in good faith for religious, and charitable purposes, 
as well as boarding schools at which efficient elementary education 
IS given, are exempt from the provisions of the act. 

The acte of 1904 and 1908 deal with many other oSences in 
relation to children and young pemons* The act of intro- 
duced restrictions on the employment of children which lie on 
the border land between cruelty and the regulation of child 
labour. It prohibits custodians of children from taking them, 
or letting them be, in the street or in public-houses to sing, 
play, perform or sell between 9 p.m* and 6 A*jd* These pro- 
visions apply to boys under fourteen and girls under sixteen* 
There are further prohibitions (i) on aHowing children under 
eleven to sing, play, perform or be exhibitedi for profit, or ofler 
anything for sale in public-ho^es or places of faiblic amuse- 
ment at any hour without a hcence from a jiiwticej which is 
granted only as to children over ten aaid under stringent condi- 
tions ; (2) on allowing children under sixteen to be trained as 

^ There has been some doubt as to whether it is more correct to 
say a person “ evtriays " or (mriies ** a chtl*d, and the quefstion 
came up in committee the bdt Acooeding to Sir T. A. M. Murray 
(eoe Letter m ThP i^atbof May 1908) to an intransitive 

verb, becomes f transitive whpn combined wftb* a preposition, 
a nuree lies over a child pr overlies a child ; “to lay “ is the causal 
derivative of “ to lle/^ and IkfdflOwed by two oli^'ectal, e.g, to lay th« 
table with aekMth, or to lay a elbtb On the tab|0{ similarly, to bvm> 
lay a surface wmishi or to a iChild. mt)p a blanket, m 

with, the nuteC’s or mother’s booy^ The ipatoiment can be left un- 
expressed, and a person can be said to overlay a child, i.e. with 
her own body, a pillow, &c, Thus, while “ overlie “ covers the cose 
where thie wottiaw hei^ over the otaOxli ^ OM«f)Ky^“ is the ttiore 
goiterai wordL 
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8 oi^bid«,^ 9 onlwtiani 8 ti,or cirewe p«rfoimers,or for any dangerous 
perfwnateoo j aiid the Children's Dangerous Performances Act 
i 8 i 79 , as amemte in 18979 makes, it an oSence to employ a male 
young, ptrsotii under sixteen and. a female under eighteen in a 
dangerous public performance. 

The act of 1908 rcmWrs liable to a fine not exceeding £25, or 
alternatively, or in addition thereto, imprisonment with or with- 
out haid hibour for any pm not exceeding three months, any 
cualodiim, itc., of any child or young person who allows him to 
be in any steaet* premises or place for the purpose of begging 
or rooeiving alini, or of inducing the giving of alms, whether 
oar not there ia a pretence of singing, playing, performing or 
o€erkg anything for sale. An important departure in the act 
of 1908. was the attempt to prevent the exposure of children 
, to tte risk of burning. Any custodian, &c., of. a child under 
seven who allows that child to be in a room containing an open 
I grate not sufficiently protewted to guard agaii^t the risk of 
I burning or scalding is liable on summary conviction to a fine 
i not exceeding Provision is made against allowing children 
between the ages of four or sixteen to be in brothels ; it is also 
made a misdemeanour if any custodian, &c., of a; girl under 
sixteen causes or encourages her seduction or prostitution, and 
any person having the custody of a young girl may be bound 
1 over to exercise proper care if it is shown to the satisfaction of a 
i court of summary jurisdiction, on the complaint of any person, 

' that she is exposed to such risk. 

The act of 1908, following legislation in many parts of the 
United States and in some of the British colonies, places a penalty 
on selling tobacco to any person apparently under the age of 
sixteen, whether for his own use or not. It empowers constables 
and park keepers to seize tobacco in the possession of any 
person apparently under sixteen found smoking m any street 
or public place, as well as to search them ; it also empowers 
a court of summar}' jurisdiction to prevent awtomatae machines 
for the sale of tobacco being used by young persons. The act 
also contains useful provisions empowering the clearing of a 
court whilst a child or young person is giving evidence in certain 
cases (f.g, of decency or morality), and the forbidding cliildren 
(other than infants m arms) being present in court during the 
trial of other persons ; it places a penalty on pawnbrokers taking 
an article in pawn from children under fourteen ; and on vagrants 
for preventing children above the age of five receiving education. 
It puts a penalty on giving intoxicating liquor to any child 
under the age of five, except upon the orders of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner, or m case of sickness, or other urgent 
cause ; also upon any liolder of the licence of any licensed 
^mises who allows a chiid to be at any time in the bar of the 
licensed premases,. or upon any person who causes or attempts 
to cause a child to be in the bar of licensed premises other than 
railway refreshnaent rooms or premises used for any purpose 
to which the holding of a licence is merely auxiliary, or where 
the child is there simply for the purpose of passing through to 
some other part of the premises. It makes provision for the 
safely of children at entertainments, and consolidates the law 
relating to reformatory and industrial schools, and to juvenile 
oflenders; (see Juvbnucis Oti^mNOEas). 

In the act of 1908, “ child ” is defined as a person, under the 
age of fiourteen years*, and ** young person ’* as a parson who is 
fourteen years and upwards and under the age of sixteen years. 
The act applies to Scotland and Ireland. In the application of 
the I 3 L 0 to, Ireland exception is made relative to the exclusion 
# children from bars of licensed premises, in the case of a child 
beuig.on licensed premises where a substantial part of the business 
carresd on is a drapery, grocery, hardware or other business 
wholly uncionnected with the sate of intoxicating liquor, and the 
chdd is there for the purpose of purchasing goods other than 
intoxicating liquor. 

BhHsI^ Arrca^MW.-^egislation much on the lines of the acte 
of ^889-^1908 has been, passed in many British possessions,, 
Tasmania (1895, 191;^), Queensland (189)6, *905), Jamatea 
(1896), South Awstr^ia (18^, New South Waleit (189^ 
and Z9Po)(, New^ Zealand (i9Pd), Mauritius (1996^% victoria 
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(1905, 1906). In South Australia a State Children's Department 
has been created to cAre for and manage the property and persons 
of destitute and neglected children, and the officials of the 
council may act in cases of cruelty to children ; the legislation 
of Victoria and Queensland is based on that of South Australia. 

See also Children's Courts, Education and Labour Legis- 
LATtojrf. (W.F.C. ; T.A.I.) 

CHILDRENITE, a rare mineral species ; a hydrous basic 
aluminium iron phosphate, orthorhombic in crystallization. 
T^e ferrous oxide is in part replaced by manganous oxide and 
lime, and in the closely allied and isomorphous species eosphorite 
manganese predominates over iron. The general formula for 
the two species is Al(Fe, MnXOH)^?©^ -f H^O. Childrenite 
is found only as small brilliant crystals of a yellowish-brown 
colour, somewhat resembling chalybite in general appearance. 
They are usually pyramidal in habit, often having the form of 
double six-sided pyramids with the triangular faces deeply 
striated parallel to their shorter edges. Hardness 4’5“5 ; 
specific gravity 3 *t 8-3-24. The mineral, named after the 
zoologist and mineralogist J. G. Children (1777-1852), secretary 
of the Royal Society, was detected in 1823 on specimens obtained 
some years previously during the cutting of a canal near Tavi- 
stock in Devonshire. It has also been found in a few copper 
mines in Cornwall and Devonshire. 

Eosphorite occurs as crystals of prismatic habit with angles 
very nearly the same as those of childrenite. Unlike childrenite, 
it has a distinct cleavage in one direction, and often occurs in 
compact masses as well as in crystals. The colour is sometimes ; 
yellowish-white, but usually rose-pmk, and on this account the 
mineral was named from r)(iKrt)[)opo^, dawn-hearer. Hardness 5 ; 
specific gravity 3.11-3.145. It was discovered in 1878 in a 
pegmatite-vein at Branchville, Connecticut, where it is associated 
with other rare manganese phosphates. (L. J. S.) 

CHILDREN'S COURTS, or Juvenile Courts, a special 
system of tribunals for dealing with juvenile offenders, first 
suggested in the United States. The germ of such institutions 
was planted in Massachusetts in 1869, when a plan was introduced 1 
at Boston of hearing charges against children separately, and 
apart from the ordinary business of the lesser tribunals. No 
great progress was made in the development of the idea in Massa- 
chusetts, as the legal authorities were not fully convinced of 
the utility or nteed for a separate court so long as the children 
were kept strictly apart from adults, and this could be assured 
by a separate session. But the system of “ probation," by 
which children were handed over to the kindly care and guardian- 
ship of an appointed officer, and thus escaped legal repression, 
was created about the same time in Boston and produced 
excellent results. The probation officer is present at the judge’s 
side when he decides a case, and is given charge of the offender, 
whom he takes by the hand, either at his parent’s residence or 
at school, and continually supervises, having power if necessary 
to bring him again before the judge. The example of Massa- 
chusetts in due course influenced other countries, and especially 
the British colony of South Australia, where a State Children’s 
Department was created at Adelaide in 1895, and three years 
later a juvenile court wiis opened there for the trial of persons 
under eighteen and was conducted with great success, though 
the system of probation officers was not introduced. A juvenile 
court was also established at Toronto (Canada) on the South 
Australian model. 

The movement when once fully appreciated went ahead very 
rapidly. In the United States Illinois was the first state to call 
a distinct children’s court into existence, and Judge Richard 
Tuthill was the pioneer at Chicago, where the court was estab- 
lished in 1899. Many states followed suit, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhoae Island, Wisconsin, Kansas, Colorado, 
Indiana and others, till the number rose to nineteen in 1906. 
In New York, where juvenile probation is supervised by the 
Society for the Protection of Children, there is a separate 
children’s court with rooms attached, where the children for 
detention wait till they are brought in for trial, Brooklyn has 
also a children’s court. In Pennsylvania, where the juvenile 


court was at first opposed as unconstitutional, the difficulty 
was met by first bringing the child before the magistrate in the 
police court, a course which (though followed by his transferring 
the case to the special court) perpetuated the very evils the chil- 
dren’s court was intended to avoid ; the work of probation was, 
however, most effectively carried out. Chiefly by female officers. 
The Chicago Juvenile Court sits twice weekly under an especially 
appointed judge, and policemen act as probation officers to some 
extent. The court of Indianapolis, however, gained the reputa- 
tion of being the most complete and perfect in the United States. 
It works with a large and highly efficient band of volunteer 
probation officers under a chief. The juvenile court of Denver, 
Colorado, attained remarkable results under Judge B. Lindsey, 
whose magnetic personality, wonderful comprehension of boy 
nature, and extraordinary influence over them achieved great 
results. The court meets once a fortnight, when fresh cases are 
tried and boys already on probation report themselves, often 
to the number of two hundred at a time. The latter appear 
before the judge in batches, each hands in his school report in a 
sealed letter, and according to its purport receives praise or 
blame, or he may be committed to the Detention House. An 
efficient court was also constituted at Baltimore, Maryland, with 
a judge especially chosen to preside, probation being for fixed 
periods, varying from three months to three years, and children 
being brought back to the court for parole or discharge, or, if 
necessary, committal to the house of one of the philanthropic 
societies. In Washington, D.C., the system of having no 
distinct court or judge, but holding a separate session, was 
followed, and it was found that numbers of children came to the 
court for help and guidance, looking upon the judge for the time 
being as their friend and counsellor. Probation in this instance 
offered peculiar difficulties on account of the colour question, 
two-thirds of the children having negro blood and a white boy 
being always preferred for a vacant situation. Throughout, 
the action of juvenile courts in the United States has been to 
bring each individual into " human touch ’’ with kindly helpful 
workers striving to lead the young idea aright and train it to 
follow the straight path. It was the result always of the effort 
of private persons and not due to government initiative, indeed 
the advocates and champions of the system only established it 
by overcoming strong opposition from the authorities. 

Progress in the same direction has been made in England. 
The home office had recommended London police magistrates 
to keep children’s pases separate from those of adults; the 
same practice or something analogous obtained in many county 
boroughs, such as Bath, Birmingham, Bristol, Bolton, Bradford, 
Hull, Manchester, Walsall, Halifax and others, and the Children 
Act 1908 definitely established children’s courts. This act 
enacted that courts of summar/jurisdiction when hearing charges, 
&c., against children or young persons should, unless the child 
or young person is charged jointly with an adult, sit in a different 
building or room from that in which the ordinary sittings of the 
court are held, or on different days or at different times. Further- 
more, provision must be made for preventing persons apparently 
under the age of sixteen years whilst being conveyed to or from 
court, or whilst waiting before or after their attendance in court, 
from associating with adults, unless such adults are charged 
jointly with them. The act prohibits any persons other than 
meml^rs and officers of the court, the parties to the case, their 
solicitors, counsel and other persons directly concerned in the 
case, from being present in a juvenile court, except by leave 
of the court. Bona-»6de press representatives are also excepted. 
The main object of the whole system is to keep the child, the 
embryotic offender who lias probably erred from ignorance or 
the pressure of circumstances or misfortune, altogether free 
from the taint or contagion that attaches to criminal proceedings. 
The moral atmosphere of a legal tribunal is injurious to riie 
youthful mind, and children who appear before a bench, whether 
as accused or as witness, gain a contemptuous familiarity with 
legal processes. 

The most beneficial action of the children’s court comes from 
its association with the system of personal guardianship and 
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close supervision exercised by the probation officers, official 
and voluntary. Where the intervention of the newly consti- 
tuted tribunal can not only save the child from evil association 
when first arrested, but can rescue him v^ithout condemnation 
and committal to prison, its functions may be relied upon to 
diminish crime by cutting it off at the source. Much depends 
upon the quality and temperament of the presiding authority. 
Where a judge with special aptitude can be appointed, firm, 
sympathetic, tactful and able to gain the confidence of those 
brought before him, he may do great good, by dealing with each 
individual and not merely with his offence, realizing that the 
court does not exist to condemn but to strengthen and give a 
fresh chance. Where the children’s court is only a branch of the 
existing jurisdiction worked by the regular m^istrate or 
judge fulfilling his ordinary functions and not specially chosen, 
the beneficial results are not so noticeable. (A. G.) 

CHILDREN'S GAMES. The study of traditional games has in 
recent years become an important branch of folklore research in 
England, and has contributed not a little towards elucidating 
many unrecorded facts in early history. These games may 
be broadly divided into two kinds— <lramatic games, and games 
of skill and chance. These differ materially in their object. 
Games of skill and chance are played for the purpose of 
winning property from a less fortunate player. The dramatic 
games consist of non-singing and singing games ; they are divided 
between boys’ games and girls* games. Boys’ games are mostly 
of a contest character, girls’ of a more domestic type. The boys’ 
dramatic games have preserved some interesting beliefs and 
customs, but the tendency in these games, such as prisoner’s 
base,” has been to drop the words and tunc and to preserve only 
that part (action) which tends best for exercise and use in school 
playgrounds. The girls’ singing-games have not developed on 
these lines, and have therefore not lost so much of their early 
characteristics. The singing games consist of words, tune and 
action. The words, in verse, express ideas contained in customs 
not now in vogue, and they may be traced back to events taking 
place between men and women and between people of different 
villages. The tunes are simple, and the same tune is frequently 
used for different games. The actions are illustrative of the ideas 
to Ije expressed. The players represent various objects — animals, 
villages and people. The singing game is therefore not a game 
in the usual sense of the word. There is no element of 
** gambling ” or playing “ to win ” in it — no one is richer or 
poorer for it ; it also requires a number of children to play 
together. It is really a “ play,” and has survived because 
it has handed down some instances of custom and belief which 
were deeply rooted and which made a strong appeal to the 
imagination of our ancestors. The singing games represent in 
dramatic form the survival of those ceremonial dances common 
to people in early stages of development. These dances celebrated 
events which served to bind the people together and to give them 
a common interest in matters affecting their welfare. They were 
dramatic in character, singmg and action forming a part of them, 
and their performers were connected by ties of place or kindred. 
They are probably survivals of what we might call folk drama. 
In these times it was held imperative to perform religious 
ceremonies periodically ; at sowing and harvesting to ensure 
good crops ; m the care of cattle and on occ.asions of marriage, 
birth and death. These were matters affecting the welfare of 
the whole community. Events were celebrated with dance, 
song and feasting, and no event was too trivial to be unconnected 
with some belief which rendered ceremony necessary. 

At first these ceremonial dances had deep religious feeling for 
their basis, but in process of time they became purely secular 
and were performed at certain seasons only, because it was the 
custom to do so. They then became recognized £ls beautiful 
or pleasing things in the life of the people, and so continued, 
altering somewhat in ideas but retaining their old dramatic^ 
Iprms. They were danced by old and young at festivals and 
holidays, these being held about the same tune of year as 
that at which the previous religious ceremonies had been 
held. 


Singing games are danced principally in one of two methods, 

line ** and “ circle.” These represent two of the early forms 
of dramatic action^ The ” line *’ form (two lines of players 
standing opposite each other having a space of ground between 
them, advicing and retiring in turn) represents two different 
and opposing parties engaged in a struggle or contest. This 
method is used m all cases where contest is involved. The 
** circle *’ form, on the other hand, where all players join hands, 
represents those occasions when all the people of one place were 
engaged in celebrating events in which all were interested. Thus 
games celebrating sowing and harvest, and those associated with 
love and marriage, are played in this form. Both these methods 
allow of development. The circle varies from examples where 
ail perform the same actions and say the same words to that 
where two or more players have principal parts, the others 
only singing or acting in dumb show, to examples where the 
singing has disappeared. The form or method of play and the 
actions constitute the oldest remaining parts of the game (the 
words being subject to alterations and loss through ignorance of 
their meaning), and it is to this form or method, the actions 
and the accompaniment of song, that they owe their survival, 
appealing as they do to the strong dramatic instinct of children 
and of uncultured folk. 

It will be convenient to give a few instances of the best-known 
singing games. In ” line ” form, a fighting game is ” We are the 
Rovers.” The words tell us of two opposing parties fighting 
for their land ; both sides alternately deride one another and end 
by fighting until one side is victorious. Two other “ line ” 
games, “ Nuts in May ” and ” Here come three dukes a-riding,” 
are also games of contest, but not for territory. These show an 
early custom of obtaining wives. They represent marriage by 
capture, and are played in line ” form because of the element 
of contest contained in the custom. Another form, the ” arch,” 
is also used to indicate contest. 

Circle games, on the contrary, show such customs as harvest 
and marriage, with love and courting, and a ceremony and 
sanction by assembled friends. Oats and beans and barley ” 
and ** Sally Water ” are typical of this form. The large majority 
of circle games deal with love or marriage and domestic life. 
The customs surviving in these games deal with tribal life and 
take us back to ” foundation sacrifice,” ” well worship,” ‘‘ sarred- 
ness of fire,” besides marriage and funeral customs. 

Details may be found m the j>eriodical publications of the Folk- 
lore Socictv, and particularly in the following works — A B. 
Gomme's Tfadtttonal Games of Great Britain (2 vols , Nutt, 1894- 
1898) ; Gomme’s Children's Singing Games (Nutt, 1904) ; Ecken- 
stein's Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes (Duckworth, 1906) , 
Maclagan, Games of Argyllshire, Folk-lore Society (1900) ; Newcirs 
Games of American Children (Harper Bros., New York, 1884). In 
Mrs Gorame's Traditional Games, several versions of each game, 
together with a short account of the suggested origin and of the 
custom or belief indicated, are given for each game. In vol. 11. (pp 
458-531) a memoir of the history of games ls given, and the cl\^>toms 
and beliefs which originated them, reviewing the whole subject from 
the anthropological point of view, and showing the place which 
games occupy among the evidences of early man. In Miss Ecken- 
stem’s comparative study of nursery rhymes suggested origins are 
given for many of these, and an attempt made to localize certain of 
the customs and events. In several of the publications of the E'olk- 
lore Society local collections of games are given, all of which may 
be studied with advantage. Stubbes and other early writers give 
many instances of boys' games m their days, many of which still 
exist, Tylor and other writers on anthropology, in dealing with 
savage custom, confirm the views hero expressed. For nursery 
rhymes see Halliweli, Nursery Rhymes (1845), and Chambers's 
Popular Rhymes (first printed 1841, reprinted m 1870L The recently 
collected Mortis Dances by Mr Cecil Sharp snould also be 
consulted. One of the morns dances, bean-setting, evidently dealing 
with planting or harvest, is danced in circle form, while others 
indicating fighting or rivalry are danced in line form, each line danc- 
ing in circle before crossing over to the opposite side, and thus 
conforming to the laws already shown to exist in the more ordinary 
game. (A. B G.*) 

CHILDS, GEORGE WILLIAM (182^-1894), American publisher, 
was bom in Baltimore, Maryland, on the 12th of May 1829. 
He was educated in the public schools, and after a brief term of 
service in the navy, he became in 1843 ^ ^ book-shop at 

Philadelphia. There, in 1847, established an independent 
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b( 50 k*^hop, and two yeafs later oi^anissed thfc ptlbli8hing%Oti«e of 
(Jhilds & Foterswi. In 1864, with Anthony J. DreJtd, he pur- 
{phased the FiMie Lid^ifr, at that time a little Imown newspaper ; 
he completely changed its policy and methods, and made it 
one of the most influential journals in the coutitty. He died at 
Philadelphia on the 3rd of February 1894. Childs was widely 
known for his public spirit and philanthropy. In addition to 
numerous private benefactions in educational and charitable 
fields, he erected memorial windows to William Cowper and 
George Herbert in Westminster Abbey (1877), and to Milton in 
8t Margaret’s, Westminster (t888 ), a monument to Leigh Hunt 
at Kensal Green, a Shakespeare memorial fountain at Stratford- 
on-Avon (1887), and monuments to Edgar Allan Poe and to 
Richard A. Proctor. He gave Woodland Cemetery to the 
Typographical Society of Philadelphia for a printers’ burial- 
ground, and with Anthony J. Drexel founded in 1892 a home for 
union printers at Colorado Springs, Colorado, 

His kecoUwftions were published at Philadelphia in tSoo, 

CHILE, or Chili (derived, it is said, from the Quichua thin, 
cold, or tchtli, snow), a r^ublic of South America, occupying the 
narrow western slope of the continent between Peru and its 
southern extremity. (For map see Argrntina.) It extends 
from the northern boundary of the province of Tacna, about 
if 25' S., to Cape Horn at the extreme southern point of the 
Fuegian archipelago in 55® 58' 40" S,, with an extreme meridian 
length of 2661 m., and with a coast line considerably exceeding 
that figure owing to a westward curve of about 3i® and an 
eastward trend south of 50® S. of nearly 8®. Its mainland width 
ranges from about 46 to 228 m., and its area, including the 
islands of the southern coast, is officiallv computed to be 307,774 
sq. m., though the Gotha computation (1904) places it at 293,062 
sq. m. Chile is thus a ribbon-like strip of ten-itory between the 
Andes and the Pacific, comparatively regular north of the 42nd 

F arallel, but with an extremely ragged outline south of that line, 
t is bounded N. by Peni, E. by Bolivia and Argentina, S. and W. 
by the Pacific. Its eastern boundary lines are described under 
Ahokntina and Bolivia. The war of 1879-81 with Peru and 
Bolivia gave to Chile 73,993 sq. m. of territory, or one-fourth 
her total area. By subsequent agreements the Bolivian depart- 
ment of the I.itora], or Atacama, and the Peruvian department 
of TarapacA, were formally ceded to Chile, and the northern 
frontier was removed to the river Camarones, which enters the 
Pacific at 19** 12' S. Under the treaty of Ancon (20th October 
1883) Chile was tp retain possession of the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica belonging to the Peruvian department of Moquegua 
tor a period of ten years, and then submit “ to popular vote 
whether those territories are to belong to Chile or Peru.'” At the 
exipiration of the period (1893) Chile evaded compliance with the 
agreenoent, and under various pretexts retained forcible posses- 
sion of the territory. Thi.s ai^itrary retention of Tacna and 
Arica, which became the province of Tacna under Chilean 
administration, r^^moved the frontier still farther north, to the 
nver Sama, which separates that province from the famaining 
part of the Peruvian department of MoquegUa. Starting from 
the mouth of that river, in if 57' S., the disputed bounda^ 
follows its course in an irregular N.E. direction to its source in 
the Alto do Toledo range, thence S. and E. along the wat^r 
parting to the Bolivian boundary line in the CordWlera SiliUica. 

Physiogmphy.^J^or purposes of general topographical desonption 
Chile may be divided mto three regions : the desert region of Idio 
north, the central agricultural region between the porovinces of 
Cociuunbo and Lloxu^^hue, and the heavily-foreittod caiay region 
souvh of lat« 41® S. The desert region ii> an elevated aiidiplateau 
descending gradually from the Andes towards the coast* wheiie it 
breaks down abruptly from elevations of Boo to 1500 ft. Front the 
sea this plateau escammont has the appearance of a range of flat 
t®PP®d hills closely fcJllowing the coast line. The surface is rnade 
up of extensive plains covered with sand and deposits of aUcaline 
salts, broken by ranges of barren hiUa having the appeturiinoe^o^ 
from the Ahdca. and by irregular lateral rangesm the vicinity of 
the main cottlfllera enclosing elevated saline plateaus. This region 
is rainless, barrea and inhospitable, absolutely dWiUtuti ttf vege- 
tation except in dome small fiver volleys where irrigation is possiMe, 
and on the slopes of some of the snowicovered peaks w&em the 
water from the melting snows nourishes a scanty and coarse vege- 


tation before iit disappinnisi in the thirsty sands. It is very rich in 
mineral and saline deposits* however. The eastern^ parts of this 
region lie within the higher ranges of the Andes and include a large 
district awarded to Chile in 1809 (See AnGHHrtHA and Avacam^. 
^%ls arid, bleak area Is apparently a continuation southward of the 

f ront Bolivian aitaPfmkw, and is known as the Piina do Atacama 
ts average elevation is estimated at ii»ooo to 12,000 ft. A line 
of volcanoes crosses it from north to south, and extensive lava beds 
cover a considerable part of its surface. Large shallow saline lalkes 
ere also characteristic features of this region. From fl8® S* the spurs 
from the cordillera toward the coast are mote shatply defined and 
enclose deeper valleys, where the cultivation of the soil becomes 
possible, at firat through irrigation and then with the aid of light 
periodical rains. The slopes of the Andes are precipitous, the 
general surface w rough, and in the north the higher ground and 
coast ore still bairen. Beginning with the province of Aconcagua 
the coast elevations crystallise mto a range of mountains, tlie 
Cordillera Maritima, which follows the shore line south to the 
province of Llanquihue, and is continued still farther south by the 
mountain range of Chilo^ and the islands of the western coast, which 
are the peaks of a submerged mountain dhain, Lying bdtweeh this 
coast range and the Andes is a broad valley, or-plain. extending from 
the Aconcagua river south to the Gulf of Aucud, a distance slightly 
over 620 m. with an average width of about 60 m. It is sometimes 
called the “ Vale of Chile/* and is the richest and most thickly- 
populated part of the republic. It is a highly fertile region, is well 
watered by numerous streams from the Andes, has a moderate ram- 
fall, and forms an agricultural and grazing region of great pro- 
ductiveness. Tt slopes toward the south, and its lower levels are 
filled with lakes and with depressions where lakes formerly existed. 
It 18 an alluvial plain for the greater part, but contams some sandy 
tracts, as m Nuolc and Arauco ; m the north very little natural 
forest Ls found except m the valleys and on the slopes of the enclosing 
mountain ranges, but m the south, whcie the rainfall is heavier, the 
plain is well covered with forest South of 41® S. the country is 
mountainous, heavily-forested and inhospitable. There are only 
a few scattered settlements withm its borders, and a few nomadic 
tribes of savages eke out a miserable existence on the coast. Tht‘ 
deeply -indented coast -line is filled witli islands which preservi' 
the general outline of the continent southward to the Fuegian 
archipelago, the outside groups forming a continuation of the Cor- 
dillera Mantima The heavy and continuous rainfall throughout 
this region, especially in the latitude of Chiloe, gives 1 isc to a large 
number of rivers and lakes Farther south this excessive precipi- 
tation is in the form of snow m the CordiDcfas, forming glaciers at 
a comparatively low level which in places discharge unto tlie inlets 
and bays of the sea. The extreme southern pari of this region 
extends eastward to the Atlantic entrance to the Straits of Magellan, 
and includes the greater part of the large island of Tierra del Fuego 
with all the islands lying south and west of it. There arc some com- 
paratively level stretches of country immediately north of the 
Straits, partly forested and partly grassy plains, where sheep farming 
has l>een established with some degree of success, but the greater 
part of this extreme southern territory is mountainous, cold, wet 
and inhospitable. The perpetual snow-hno here descends to 3500 
to 4000 ft above sca-level, and the forest growth does not rise above 
an altitude of 1000 to 1500 ft> 

Tt has been officially estimated that tlie arable lands of Chile 
comprise about twenty-five millions of acres (slightly over 39,000 
sq m.), or very nearly one-eighth of its total area 
The desert regions of the north include comparatively ^ 
large areas of plains and gently sloping surfaces, traversed by 
ranges of barren hills. The remamdei of the repubhe, probably 
more than three-fifths of its surface, is extremely mountainous. 
The western slopes of the Andes, With its spurs ana lateral ranges, 
cover a broad zone on the eastern side of the republic, and tiie 
Cordillera Maiitima covers another broad zone on its western side 
from about lat. 33® to the southern extremity of Chilof', or below 
lat. 43®. This maritime range is traversed by several river valleys, 
some of which, like the Bio-Bio, are broad anu have so gentle a slope 
as to be navigable. The Andes, however, present an unbroken 
barrier on th© oast, except at a fow points in thn south where the 
general elevatiem is not over 5000 to 6000 ft., and where some of the 
Chilean rivers, as the Palena and Las Heras. have their sources on its 
eastern side. From the , 52nd to about the 31st parallel this great 
mouritain systeifi, known locally as the CordiBem de los An^, 
apparently consists of single chain, though in roaiity it fndwdes 
short lateraU ranges at aeveiml points ; Oontinuing northward several 
parallel ranges appear on the Ajcgentine side and one on the Chilean 
side which are uiiimatcly merged in the great Bolivian plateau. 
The Chilean lateral ran^e, whith extends from the 291th to the toth 
parallels, travoiws an elevated doeert region and possesses sewal 
noteworthy peaks, among which are Cerro Bolion* 16,017 ft.* and 
Cerro Pona tnes* 16,706 ft. Jt is broken to some extent in crossing 
the province of Antofagasta, the southern division being known 
as the Sierra de Huatacondo At th^ sotithem frontiet of Bolivia 
the main chaiii. which has served as the boundary lino between 
Ai^iftina and Chile, divides into two great rangesi the principal 
one continuing almost due north along the eastern side of the great 
Bolivian alta-pianicie, and the other forming its western rim, iriiere 
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it is kndwn as the Cordillera and then lOlloiMfiif the trend 

df ithe coast north --westward into Peru heoOnokes the Cordillem 
Occidental. The western eh^s df the Andes are |n*eei|Hton8, with 
short ^ptrrs enclosing deep vdUeys. The Whole system is Wotoank. 
and a considerable hnmoer of volcanoes are etili intermittently 
active, noticeably in central and sodthem Chile. The cnlminating 
point of the Chilean Andes is Aconcagua, Which rises to a height of 
353,097 ft. 

In sonthem Chile the coast is highly mountainous, but the relation 
of these elevations to the Andes has not been clearly determined. 
The highest df these apparently detached groups are Int, MacA (lat. 
45* S.L 9711 ft., and Mt. Arenales (about 47® S. lat.), ii,a86 ft. 
Cathedral Peak on Wellington Island rises to a height 0^836 ft. 
and the highest point on Taytao peninsula to 3937 ft. The coast 
range of central Chile has no noteworthy elevations, tee culminating 
point in the province df Santiago being 7316 ft, 'Between central 
Chile and the northern desert region there is a highly mountainous 
district where distinct ranges or elongated spurs cross the republic 
from the Andes to the cOnst, forming transverse valleys of great 
beauty and fertility. The most famous of these is the “ Vale of 
Quillota between Valparaiso and Santiago. The Chilean Andes 
between Tacna and Valdivia are crossed by 24 passes, the majority 
of them at elevations exceeding 10,000 ft. The best-known of these 
is the UspAllata pass between Santiago and the Argentine city of 
Mendoza, 12,870 ft. above sea-level. The passes of central and 
southern Chile are used only in the summer season, but those of 
northern Chile arc open throughout the whole year. 

The volcanic origin of the Andes and their comparatively recent 
elevation still subject Chile, m common with other parts of the 
western coast region, to frequent volcanic and seismic disturbances. 
In some instances since Eurojpean occupation, violent earthquake 
shocks have resulted in considerable elevations ot certain parts of 
the coast. After the great earthquake of 1835 Captain Robert 
FitzRoy (1805-1865) of H.M S. “Beagle’* found putrid mussel- 
Shejls still adhering to the rocks to ft, above high water on the island 
of Santa Marm, 30 m. from Concepcidn, and Charles Darwin declares, 
in describing that disaster, that “ there can be no doubt that the land 
round the bay of Concepci6n was upraised two or three feet.'* These 
upheavals, however, are not always permanent, the upraised land 
sometimes settling back to its former position. This happened on the 
island of Santa Maria after 1835. The existence of sea-shells at ele- 
vations df 350 to 1300 ft in other parts of the republic shows that 
these forces, supplemented by a gradual uplifting of the coast, have 
been in operation through long periods of time and that the greater 
part of central and southern Chile has been raised from the sea m 
tliis way. These earthquake shocks have two distinct character- 
istics, a slight vibration, sometimes almost imperceptible, called a 
temblor, generally occurring at frequent intervals, and a violent 
horizontal or rotary vibration, or motion, also repeated at frequent 
intervals, called a ferremoto, which is caused by a fracture or displace- 
ment of the earth's strata at some particular point, and often results 
in considerable damage. When the earthquaRe occurs on the coast, 
or beneath the sea m its vicmity, tidal waves are sometimes formed, 
which cause even greater damage than the earthquake itself. Arica 
has been three times destroyed by tidal waves, and other small 
towns of the north Chilean coast have suffered similar disasters. 
Coquimbo was swept by a tidal wave in 1849, and Conoepcidii and 
Talcahuano were similarly destroyed in 1835, The great earth- 
quake which partially destroyed Valparaiso m 1906, however, was 
not followed oy a tidal wave. These violent shocks are usually 
limited to comparatively small districts, though the vibrations may 
be felt at long distances from the centre of disturbance. In this 
respect Chile may be divided into at least four great earthquake 
areas, two m the desert region, the third enclosing Valparaiso, and 
the fourth extending from Concepcidn to ChiloA. A stutiy of Chilean 
earthquake phenomena, however, would probably lead to a division 
of southern Chile into two or more distinct earthquake areas. 

The coast of Chile is fringed with an extraordinary number of 
islands extending trom Chilo6 S. to Cape ’Horn, the grouping of which 
shows that they are in part the summits of a submerged 
mountain chain, a continuation southward of the Cor- 
dillera Maritima. Three groups of these islands, called the ChiloA, 
Ouaytecas and Chonos archipelagoes, Jie N. of the Taytao peninsula 
(lat. 45® 50' to 46° 35' S.), ana with the mainland to the E. form the 
province of ChiloA. The largest Of these is tee island of Chdo^, which 
k inhabited. Somoof the smaller islands of these groups arc also in- 
hamted. though the excessive rainfall of these latitudes and the 
violent westeny storms tender them highly unfavourable for human 
Occupation. Some of tfee smallest islands ate barren roCks, but the 
majonty Of them are coveted with forests. These archipelagoes are 
maihland in the north by the gulfs of Chacao 
(or AntudJ and Corcovado, 30 to 35 m. wide, v^hiOh appear to be a 
submerged part of the great central viliey of .Chile, and ferther south 
by the narrower Moraleda channel, which terminates southward 
in a confudqg network of passaged between the mainland and the 
islands of the Chonos group. 'Qne of the narrow pitete of the Chilean 
mainiottd is to be fottnd apposite the ntor islands of this group, 
where the aOcideutel juktkpoiition of Magdalena island, Which fn- 
denits the continent ovtbt half a degree at ^ts point, and the basin j 
Of Lake Fontana, which gfives the Argentine boundary a sharp ' 


wedge^haped projection westward, narrows the distance between 
the two to about 26 m. The Taytao pesunsala, incoriecily called 
the Tree Montes on some maps, is a westward projection of the 
mainland, with which it is connected by the narrow isthmus of Olqui, 
over which the natives and early missionaries were accustomed to 
carry their boats between the Moraleda Channel and Gulf of Peflas. 
A short ship canal here would give an uninterrupted and protected 
inside pasBago from Chacao Channel ail the Way to tlie Straits of 
Magellan, a distance of over 760 m. A Koutheni incurving pto- 
lection of the outer shore-line of this peninbdla is known as Ties 
Montes peninsula, the most southern point of which Js a cape of the 
same name. Below the Taytao peninsula is the broad open Gulf 
of Peflos, which carries the coast-hne eastward fully 100 m. jmd is 
notkeaWy free from islands. The northern entrance to Messiei 
Channel is through this gulf. Messier, Pitt, Sarmiento and Smyth's 
Channels, which form a comparatively sale and remarkably pictur- 
esque inside route for small steamers, about 338 m. m kngtfa, 
se^mrate another senes of archipelagoes from the mainland. These 
channels are in places narrow and tortuous. Among die islands 
which thickly frmge this part of the coast, the largest arc Azopardo 
(lying within Baker Inlet), Pnnee Henry, Campafla, Little 
Wellington, Great Wellington and Mommgton (of the Wellington 
archipelago), Madre de Dios, Duke of York, Chatham, Hanover, 
Cambridge, Contreras, Rennell and the Queen Adelaide group of 
small barren rocks and islands lymg immediately nortli of the 
Paciftc entrance to the Straits of Magellan. The large number of 
English names on this coast is due to the fact tliat the earliest 
detailed survey of this region was made by En<^lish naval ofTicers , 
the charts prepared from their surveys are still in use and form the 
basis of all subsequent maps. None of these islands is inhabited, 
although some of them are of large size, the largest (Great Welling- 
ton) being about 100 m long. It has hkewiBe l>een determined, since 
the boundary dispute with Argentina called attention to these ter- 
ritories and led to their careful exploration at the pomts m dispute, 
that Skyrmg Water, m lat. 53" S., opens westward into the Gulf 
of Xaultegua, which transforms Ponsonby Land and Cordoba (or 
Croker) penmfcula into an island, to which the name of Riesco has 
been given. The existence of such a channel was considered probable 
when these inland waters were first explored in 1B29 by Captam 
FitzRoy, but it was not discovered and surveyed until three-quarters 
of a century had elapsed. Belonging to the Fuegian group south 
of the Straits of Magellan are Desolation, Santa Inos, Clarence. 
Dawson, Londonderry, Hoste, Navann and Wollaston islands, with 
innumerable smaller islands and rocks frmgmg their sliores and 
filling the channels between them. Admirable descnptions of this 
inhospitable region, the farthest south of the inhabited parts of 
the globe, may be found in the Narrative of the Surveying Voyages 
of fits Majesty's Ships “ Adventure “ and “ Beagle ’’ between the years 
iSe6 and iSj6 (3 vols , 1839). 

The western and larger part of Tierm del Fuego {q.v ) belongs to 
Chile. About 63 m. S.W. of Cape Horn, m lal. 56° 25' S , is the 
Diego Ramirez group of small, rocky islands, the most southern 
possession of the republic. Its westernmost possessions are Sala-y- 
Gomez and Easter islands, the former in about 27® S , 105® W., and 
the latter, the easternmost inhabited Polynesian island, m 27® 6' S., 
109® 17' W. Much nearer the Chilean coast (396 m ), lying between 
the 33rd and 34th parallels, are tlie three islands of the Juan Fer- 
nandez group, and rising apparently from the same submerged 
plateau about 500 in. farther north of the latter are the rocky islets 
of San Ambrosio and San Felix, all belongmg to Chile. North of 
ChiloA there are few islands m close proximity to the coast. The 
more important of these are Jje. Mocha, ofi the southern coast of 
Arauco, in lat 38® 20' S., which is 8 m. long and rises to an elevation 
of 1240 ft. above the sea ; Santa Maria, 30 m, south-west of Con- 
cepci6n, which partially enclose-s the Bay of Arauco and is well 
cultivated ; and Quinquina, lymg off the port of Talcahuano in the 
entrance to Concepcidn bay. There are a few barren islands on the 
desert coast, the largest of which are between Coquimbo and Caldera. 
Since the removal of their guano deposits they have become practi- 
cally worthless, except where they serve to shelter anchorages 

The coast of northern and central Chile is singularly deficient in 
good harbours. Those of the desert region are only slight inden- 
tations in a remarkably uniform coast-lme, sheltered on 
one aide by a point of land, or small island. The landings 
are gea^t^Ily dangerous because of the surf, and the anchorages are 
unsafe fr^m storms on the unprotected side. Among the most 
frequented of these are Valparatso, Coquimbo, Caldeia, Iquique and 
Arica. There ere some small harbours for coasting vesseb of light 
draught along the coast of central Chile, usually at the partially 
obstructed mouths Of the larger rivers, as San Antonio near the 
mouth of the Maip6, Ccnstitucidn at the mouth of the Maule, and 
LHco on the outlet of I^ke Vichuquen, but there is no harbour of 
importance until ConcepciOn (or Talcahuano) Bay is reachtd. 
There are three harbours on thk bay, El TomA, Penco and Talca- 
huano {q,v.), the last being the largest and best- protected port «p 
the inhabited part of the Chilean coast. Immediately south of this 
bay is the large Bay of Arauco, into wtiich the Bio-Bio river dis- 
Oharges, and on white, sheltered 'by the island of Santa Maria, are 
ports of Corondl and Lota. The next important haibour is that 
Of El Corral, at the mouth Of the Valdivia river and 15 m. bdow 
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the city of Valdivia. The Bay of San Carlos on the northern coast 
of Chilo6, which opens upon the narrow Chacao channel, has the port 
of Ancud.or San Carlos, and is rated an excellent harbour lor 
vessels of light and medium draught. Inside the island of Chilo6 
the large gulfs of Chacao (or Ancud) and Corcovado are well pro- 
tected from the severe westerly storms of these latitudes, but they 
are little used because the approach through the Chacao channel is 
tortuous and only 2 to 3 m. wide, and the two gulfs, though over 30 m. 
wide and 150 m. long, are beset with small rocky islands, At the 
north end of the first is the Reloncavi, a large and nearly landlocked 
bay, on which stands Puerto Montt, the southern terminus of the 
Chilean central railway. The laige Gulf of Peftas, south of T^tao 
peninsula, is open to the westerly storms of the Pacific, but it aflfords 
entrance to several natural harbours. Among these are the Gulfs 
of Tres Montes and San Estevan, and Tam Bay at the entrance to 
Messier Channel. The next 300 m. of the Chilean coast contain 
numerous bays and inlets affording saic harbours, but the mainland 
and islands are uninhabited and the climate inhospitable. Behind 
Kennell Island m lat. 52® S., however, is a succession of navigable 
estuaries which penetrate inland nearly to the Argentine frontier. 
The central part of this group of estuaries is called Worsley Sound, 
and the last and farthest inland of its arms is Last Hope Inlet 
(Ultima Esperanza), on which is situated the Chilean agricultural 
colony of Puerto Consuelo. The Straits of Magellan, about 360 m. in 
length, lie wholly within Chilean territory. Midway of them is situ- 
ated Punta Arenas, the most southern town and port of the republic. 

Except m the extreme south the hydrography of Chile is of the 
simplest description, all the larger rivers having their sources in the 
jyi Andes and flowing westward to the Pacific. Their courses 

^ * are necessarily short, and only a few have navigable 

channels, the aggregate length of which is only 705 m. Nearly all 
rivers in the desert region are lost in the sands long before reaching 
the coast Their waterless channels are interesting, however, as evi- 
dence of a time when climatological conditions on this coast were 
different. The principal rivers of this region are Sama (which forms 
the provisional boundary line with Peru), Tacna, Camarones, Loa, 
Copiap6, Huasco, Elqui, Limari and Choapa, The Loa is the 
largest, havmg its sourc^^s on tlie slopes of trie Cordillera south of 
the Minho volcano, l>etwoen 21® ana 21“ 30' S. lat., and flowing 
south on an elevated plateau to Chiuchiu, and thence west and 
north m a great curve to Quillaga, whence its dry channel turns 
westward again and 1 caches the Pacific in lat. 21® 28' S., a few miles 
south of the small port of Huanillos. Its total length is estimated at 
2SO ra. The upper courses of the river are at a considerable elevation 
above the sea. and receive a largo volume of water from the Cor- 
dilleras. The water of its upper course and tributaries is sweet, 
and IS conducted acioss the desert m pipes to some of the coast towns, 
but in its lower course, as m all the nvers of this region, it becomes 
brackish, The Copiap6, which once discharged into the sea, is now 
practically exhausted in irrigating a small fertile valley in which 
stands the city of that name. The Copiap6 and Huasco have com- 
paratively short courses, but th^ receive a considerable volume of 
water from the higher sierra.s. The latter is also used to irrigate a 
small, cultivated valley. The rivers of the province of Coqiumbo — 
the Elqui or Cocjuimbo, Liman and Choapa — exist under less and 
conditions, and like those of the province ol Aconcagua — the Ligua 
and Aconcagua — are used to irrigate a much larger area of culti- 
vated territory. The central agncultural provinces are traversed by 
several important rivers, all of them rising on the western slopes of 
the snow-clad Andes and breaking through the lower coast range 
to the Pacific after being extensively used to irrigate the great 
central valley of Chile. Those are the Maip6 (M^p6 or Maipfi), 
Rapel, Mataquito, Maule, Itata, Bio-Bio, Imperial, Token, Valdivia 
or Callc-Calle, Bueno and Maullin. With the exception of the first 
three, these rivers have short navigable channels, but they are open 
only to ves.sels of light draught because of sand-bars at then mouths. 
The largest is the Bio-Bio, which has a total length of 220 m., 100 of 
which are navigable. These nvers have been of great service in the 
agncultural development of this part of Chile, affording means of 
transportation where railways and highways were entirely lacking 
Some of the larger tributaries of these nvers, whoso economic value 
has been equally great, are the Mapocho, which flows through 
Santiago and enters the Maip6 from the north ; the turbulent 
Cachapoal, which joins the Rapel from the north ; the Claro, which 
waters an extensive part of Jne province of Talca and enters the 
Maule from the north ; the Nuble, which rises in the higher Andes 
noHh of the peaks of Chilian and flows entirely across the province 
of Nuble to join the Itata on its western frontier ; the Laja, which 
rises in a lake of the same name near the Argentine frontier in about 
lat. 35® 30' S. and flows almost due west to the Bio-Bio ; and the 
Caunn, which rises m the north-east comer of Cautm and after a 
tortuous course westward nearly across that province forms the 
principal confluent of the Imperial. The unsettled southern regions 
of Chilo<!^ (mainland) and Magallanes are traversed by a num^rof 
important rivers which have been only partially explored. They 
have their sources in the Andes, some of them on the eastern side 
of the line of highest summits. The Puelo has its orimn in a lake of 
the same name in Argentine^ territory, and flows north-west through 
the Cordilleras into an estuary (Reloncavi Inlet) of the Gulf of 
Hdoncavi at the northern end of the Gull of Chacao. Its lower 


course is iep^p^ed in such a manner as to form three small lakes. 
caOed Superior, Inferior and Taguatagua. A large northern tribu- 
tary of the Puelo, the Manao» has its sources in hue Mascardi and 
other lakes and streams south-east of the Cerro Txonador, also in 
Argentina, and flows south-west through the Cordilleras to unite 
with the Puelo a few miles west of the yand meridian* The Relon- 
cavi Inlet also receives the outflow of Lake Todos los Santos through 
a short tbrtuous stream called the Petrohue. The Comau Inlet and 
river form the boundary line between the provinces of Llanquihuc 
and Chilo^, and traverse a densely wooded country in a north- 
westerly direction from the Andes to the north-eastern shore of the 
Gulf 01 Chacao. Continuing southward, the Yelcho is the next 
important river to traverse this region. It drains a large area of 
Argentine territory, where it iscalled tne RioFetaleufu or Fetalauquen, 
its pnncipal source being a large lake of the same name. It flows 
south-west through the Andes, and then north-west through Lake 
Yelcho to the Gulf of Corcovado. The Argentine colony of the i6th 
of October, settled principally by Welshmen from Chubut, is located 
on some of the upper tnbutaries of this river, in about lat. 43° S. 
The Palena is another nver of the same character, liaving its source 
in a large frontier lake called General Paz and flowing for some 
distance through Argentine territory before crossii^ into Chile. 
It receives one large tributary from the south, the Rio Pico, and 
enters an estuary of the Gulf of Corcovado a little north of the 44th 
parallel. The Frias is wholly a Chilean river, draming an extensive 
Andean re^on between the 44th and 45th parallels and dischaigmg 
into the Puyuguapi channel, which separates Magdalena island 
from the mainland. The Aisen also has its source in Argentine 
territory near the 46th parallel, and drains a mountainous region as 
far north as the 45th parallel, receiving numerous tributaries, and 
discharging a large volume of water mto the Moraloda channel in 
about lat. 45® 20' S. The lower course of this river is essentially an 
inlet, and is navigable for a short distance. The next large river is 
the Las Heras, or Baker, through which the waters of Lakes Buenos 
Aires and Pueyrredon, or Cochrane, find their way to the Pacific. 
Both of these large lakes are crossed by tlie boundary line. The 
Las Heras discharges into Martinez Inlet, the northern part of a large 
estuary called Baker or Calen Inlet which penetrates the mainland 
about 75 m. and opens into Tarn Bay at the south-east comer of the 
Gulf of Peflas. Azopardo (or Merino Jarpa) island lies wholly within 
this great estuary, while at its mouth lies a group of smaller islands, 
called Baker Islands, which separate it from Messier Channel. The 
course of the Las Heras from I-ake Buenos Aires is south and south- 
west, the short range of mountains m which are found the Cerros 
San Valentin and Arenales forcing it southward for an outlet. 
Baker Inlet also receives the waters of still another large Argentine- 
Chilean lake, San Martin, whose far-reaching fjord-like arms extend 
from lat. 49® 10' to 4B® 20' S. ; its north-west arm drains into the 
Toro, or La Pascua, river. Lake San Martin lies in a crooked deeply 
cut passage through the Andes, and the divide between its southern 
extremity (I^aguna Tar) and Lake Viedma, which discharges through 
the Santa Cruz river into the Atlantic, m so slight as to warrant the 
hypothesis that this was once a strait between the two oceans. 
After a short north-westerly course the Toro dischar^ mto Baker 
Inlet m lat. 48® 15' S., long. 73® 24' W. South of the Toro there arc 
no large rivers on this coast, but the narrow fjords penetrate deeply 
into the mountains and bring away the drainage of their snow-capped, 
storm-swept elevations. A peculiar network of fjords and connecting 
channels terminating inland in a peculiarly shaped body of water 
with long, widely branching arms, called Worsley Sound, Obstruction 
Sound and Last Hope Inlet, covers an extensive area between the 
51st and 53rd parallels, and extends nearly to the Argentine frontier. 
It has the characteristics of a tidewater river and drams an extensive 
region. The sources of the Argentine river Code are to be foimd 
among the lakes and streams of this same region, within Chilean 
temtory. A noteworthy peculianty of southern Chile, from the 
Taytao peninsula (about 40® 50' S. lat.) to Tierra del Fuego, is the 
laige number of glaciers formed on the western and southern slopes 
of the Cordilleras and other high elevations, which discharge direct 
mto these deeply cut estuaries. Some of the larger l^es of the 
Andes have glaciers discharging into them. The formation of these 
icy streams at comparatively low levels, with their discharge direct 
into tidewater e.stuaries, is a phenomenon not 10 be found elsewhere 
in the same latitudes. 

The lakes of Chile are numerous and important, but they are 
found chiefly m the southern half of the republic. In the norrii the 
only lakes ai‘e large lagoons, or monies, on the upper 
saline plateaus between the 23i:d and 28th parallels. 

They are fed from the melting snows and perioral storms ol the 
higher Andes, and most of them are completely dry part of the year. 
Their waters are saturated with saline comj^unds* which in some 
cases have considerable commercial value* in central Chile above 
the Bio-Bio river the lakes are small and liave no special geographic^ 
interest, with the exception perhaps of the Laguna del Maule, in 
36® 7' S., and Laguna ae la Laja, in 37® eo', which lie in the Andes 
near the Argentine frontier and are uotirces of the two rivers of the 
same names. Below the Bio-Bio river there is a line of large pietdr- 
esque lakes extending from the province of Cautin, south through 
that of Llanquihue, coiTespoadh% in character position to the 
dry lacustrine depressions extenamg northward in the same valley. 
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They lie oa the eastern side near the Cc^illeras, and serve the 
purpose of great reservoirs lor the excessive precipitation of rain 
ana snov on their western slopes. With one exception they all drain 
westward into the Pacific through short and partly navigable rivers, 
and some of the lakes are also utilized for steamship navigation. 
These lakes are Villarica on the southern frontier of Cautuii Jffinihue 
and Ranco in Valdivia, and Puyehue, Rupanco, Llanquihue and 
Todos los Santos in Llanquihue. Ilie largest of the number are Lakes 
Ranco and Llanquihue, the former with an estimated area of aoo 
sq. m. and the latter of 300 sq. m. Lake Todos los Santos is situated 
well within the Andean lootbills north-east of Puerto Montt and at an 
elevation of 509 ft., considerably above that of the other lakes, 
lake Ranco being 230 ft. above sea-level. The great Andean lakes of 
General Paz (near the 44th parallel), Buenos Aires (in lat. 46** 30^ S.), 
Pueyrredon, or Cochrane (47® 15' S.) and San Martin (49® S.), lie 
partly withtn Chilean territory. In the extreme south are Lagoa 
Blanca, a large fresh-water lake in lat. 32® 50' S., and two large 
mland salt-water sounds, or lagoons, called Otway Water and 
Skyring Water, connected by FitzRoy Passage. 

Geology , — Chile may be divided longitudinally into two regions 
which differ from each other in their geological structure. Along 
the coast lies a belt of granite and scmst overlaid unconformably 
by Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits ; inland the mountains are 
formed chiefly of folded Mesozoic beds, together with volcanic rocks 
of later date. The great longitudinal valley of Cliile runs approxi- 
mately, but only approximately, along the boundary between the 
two zones. Towards the north the coastal zone disappears beneath 
the sea and the Andean zone reaches to the shore. The ancient 
rocks which form the most characteristic feature of the former do 
indeed occur upon the coast of Peru, but in the north of Chile they 
are found only m isolated masses standing close to the shore or, as at 
Mejiliones, projecting into the sea. South of Antofagasta the old 
rocks form a nearly continuous band along the coast, extending as 
far as Cape Horn and Staten Island, and occupying the greater part 
of the islands of southern Chile. Lithologically they are crystallme 
schists, together with granite, diorite, gabbro and other igneous rocks. 
They are known to be pre- Jurassic, but whether they arc Palaeozoic 
or Archaean is uncertam. They are strongly folded and are overlaid 
unconformably by Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits. In the north 
both the Cretaceous and Tertiary beds of this zone are limited in 
extent, but towards the south Mesozoic beds, which are at least in part 
Cretaceous, form a band of considerable width. The Tertiary oeds 
include both manne and terrestnal deposits, and appear to be chiefly 
of Miocene and Pliocene age. 'fhe whole of the north part of Tierra 
del Fuego is occupied by plateaus of horizontal Tertiary strata. 

The Chilean Andes correspond with the Western Cordillera of 
Bolivia and Peru, and consist almost entirely of Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous beds, together with the products of the Tertiary eruptions. 
The Mesozoic beds are thrown into a series of parallel folds which run 
in the direction of the chain and which arc generally free from any 
complications such as overthrusting or overfolding. The Cretaceous 
beds form a synclinal upon the eastern side of the cham (and, in 
general, beyond the Chilean boundary), while the Jurassic beds are 
thrown into a number of folds which form the axis and the western 
flank. Through the Mesozoic beds are intruded granitic and other 
Igneous rocks of Tertiary age, and upon the folded Mesozoic founda- 
tion rise the volcanic cones of Tertiary and later date. The Trias 
IS known only at La Terncra near Copiapd, where coal-seams with 
Rhaetic plants have been found ; but the rest of the Mesozoic senes, 
from the Lias to the Upper Cretaceous, appears to be represented 
without a break of more than local importance. The deposits are 
marine, consisting mainly of sandstone and Umestone, together with 
tufls and conglomerates of porphyry and porphynte. These porphy- 
ritic rocks form a charactenstic feature of the southern Andes, 
and were at one time supposed to be metamorphic ; but they are 
certainly volcanic, and as they contam marine fossils they must have 
been laid down beneath the sea. They are not confined to any one 
horizon, but occur irregularly throughout the J urassic and occasion- 
ally also amongst the Cretaceous strata. They form, m fact, a special 
facies which may frequently be traced laterally into the more normal 
marine deposit of the same age. The fauna of the Mesozoic beds 
is very rich, and includes forms which are found in northern Europe, 
others which occur m central Europe, and others again which are 
charactenstic of the Mediterranean region. It lends no support to 
Neumayr’s theory of climatic zones. A large part of the chain is 
covered by tlie products of the great volcanoes which still form the 
highest summits of the Chilean and Argentme Andes. The rooks are 
Uparites, dacites, hornblende and pyroxene andesites. The recent 
lavas of the still active volcanoes of the south are olivine-bearing 
hypersthene-andesite and basalt.^ 

The climate of Chile vari es widely, from the tropical 

^ See A. Pissis, ** Sux constitution gdologique do la chalne 
des Andes entre le et le 55^ degt^ d«r latitude sud,’* Ann, 
des mineSt ser, 7, vol. hi. (Hto.)i 18731 pp. 402-426, pis. ix., x. ; 
R. A*, Phflippi, Bfe i^xlidren und Vers(ei*l0rungen Chiles 

(Leipzig, 1807), (includes also des6]^tiohs of soma Cretaceous 
fossils)^ and los FdsiUs s0xondmos d^ ch 0 e (Santiago, 1899) ; Karl 
Bprokhardt, '*PtofiIs gWogiques tranavetsianx oe la 6)rdill^re 
argentino-ckilieime. S&^tigtaphie et tactolaiquei" AnaUs Mus, 


heat and extreme arid conditions of the northern coast to the low 
temperatures and extreme humidity of western Tierra del Fuego 
and the southern coast. The high altitudes of the Andean region 
also introduce vertical zones of temperature, modified to some extent 
by the rainless plateaus of the north, and by the excessive rainfall 
of the south. In general terms it may be said that the extreme-s of 
temperature are not so great as m corresponding latitudes of the 
nortnern hemisphere, because of the greater expanse of water m 
comparison with the land areas, the summers being cooler and the 
winters warmer. The coM antarctic, or Humboldt, current sweeps 
northward along the coast and greatly modifies the heat of the arid, 
tropical plateaus. The climate of northern and central Chile is 
profoundly aflected by the high mountain barrier on the eastern 
frontier and by the broad treeless pampas of Argentina, which raise 
the easterly moisture-laden winds from the Atlantic to so high an 
elevation that they sweep across Chile without leaving a drop of 
rain. At very rare intervals light rains fall in the desert regions 
north of Coquimbo, but these are brought by the prevailing coast 
winds. With this exception these regions are the most and on the 
face of the globe, highly heated by a tropical sun during the <lay 
and chilled at night W the proximity of snow-covered heights and a 
cold ocean current. Going south the temperature slowly falls and the 
rainfall gradually increases, the year being divided into a short 
rainy season and a long, dry, cloudless season At Copiapo, in 
27® 2a' S., 1300 ft. above the sea, the mean annual temperature is 
60® and the rainfall about i in., but at Coquimbo, in 29® 56' S., the 
temperature is 59*2® and the ramfall ij in. At Santiago, m 3 j® 27' 
S., 1755 ft. above the sea, the mean temperature is 54® and the 
annual rainfall 16 J in,, though the latter varies considerably 
The number of rainy days m the year averages about 21. At Talca, 
m 35° 36' S. and 334 ft. above sea-level, the mean annual temperature 
IS nearly one degree above that of Santiago, but the rainfall has 
increased to 197 m. The long dry season of this region makes ir- 
rigation necessary, and vegetation has something of a subtropical 
appearance, palms growing naturally as far south as 37®. The 
climate is healthy and agreeable, though the death-rate among the 
common people js abnormally high on account of personal habits and 
unsanitary surroundings. In southern Chile the climate undergoes 
a radical change — the prevailmg winds becoming westerly, causing a 
long ramy season with a phenomenal rainfall. The plains as well 
as the western slopes of the Andes are covered with forest, the nvers 
become torrents, and the sky is covered with heavy clouds a great 
part of the year. At Valdivia, in 39® 49' S. and near the sea-level, 
the mean annual temperature is 52*9® and the annual ramfall 108 
to 1 13 in., with about 150 rainy days m the year. These meteoro- 
logical conditions are still moie accentuated at Ancud, at the north 
end of the island of Chilo6, m 41® 46' S., where the mean annual 
temperature is 507® and the annual rainfall 134 in. The equable 
character of the climate at this point is shown by the limited range 
between its summer and winter temperatures, the mean for January 
l>cing 56-5® and the mean for July 45*9®- The almost continu^ 
cloudiness is undoubtedly a principal cause, not only of the low 
summer temperatures, but also of the comparatively high winter 
temperatures. Frosts are infrequent, and snow does not lie long. 
The climate is considered to be healthful notwithstandmg the 
excessive humidity. The 600 m. of coast from the Chonos Archi- 
pelago south to the Fuogian islands have a chmatc closely approxi- 
mating that of the latter. It is wet and stormy all the year through, 
though the rainfall is much less than that of Ancud and Valdivia. 
The Ime of perpetual snow, which is 6000 ft. above sea-level between 
lat 41® and 43®, descends to 3500 (to 4000) ft in Tierra del Fuego, 
aflordmg another indication of tne low maximum icn^eraturcs rulmg 
during the summer. At the extreme south, where Chilean territory 
extends across to the Atlantic entrance to the Straits oi Magellan, 
a new climatic influence is encountered in the warm equatorial 
current flowing down the east coast of South America, which gives 
to eastern Tierra del Fuego a higher temperature than that of the 
western shore. The Andes, although much broken in these latitudes, 
also exert a modifymg influence on these eastern districts, sheltering 
them from the cold westerly storms and giving them a drier climate. 
This accounts for the surpnsmg meteorological data obtained from 
Punta Arenas, in 53® 10' S , where the mean annual temperature is 
43 *2® and the annual rainfall only 22 *3 in. Other observations reduce 
this annual precipitation to less than 1 6 in. According to observations 
made l|y the Swedish Antarctic Expedition (1901-1903), at Orange 
Bay, Host 3 Island, in lat. 55® 31' S., long. 68® 05' W., which is more 
exposed to the westerly storms, the mean temperature for 1 1 months 
was 41*98® and the total precipitation (rain and snow) 53*1 in. 
The mean maximum temperature was 49*24®. and the mean minimum 
33*83®, The obseirvations showed 284 days with rain or snow, of 
which 70 were with snow. 

Flora, — ^The indigenous flora of Chile is less extensive and less 
interesting than those of Argentina and Brazil, but contains many 
peculiar genera and species. A classification of this flora necessitates 

La Plalat 1900, and ** Beitr&ge zur Kenntnis der Jura- und Kreide- 
formation der Cordillere,** Palaeontographica, vol. 1. (1903-1904), 
pp. 1-144, i'’3cvi. ; see also a series of papers on South American 

S eolo^ by G. Steinmann and his collaborators in Neues Jahrh, fUr 
fix. J^.-band viii. et soq. 
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its division into at leant three general eones^-^tho desert provinces 
Of the north, central Chile* and the humid regions of the mnth. 
The first is an arid desert absolutely barren along part of the coast, 
between Tacna and Copiapd, but with a coarse scanty vegetation 
near the CordlUoras along watercourses and on the slopes where 
moisture from the melting snows above pemolates through the sand. 
In the valleys of the Copiapd and Huasco rivers a meagre vegetation 
is to be found near tlieir channels, apart from what ia produced by 
irrigation, but the surface of the plateau and the dry river channels 
below the sierras are completely barren. Continuing southward 
into the province of Coquimbo a gmdual change in the arid conditions 
may be observed. The higher summits of the Cordilleras afford a 
larger and more continuous supply of water, and so dependent are 
the people in the cultivated river valleys on this source of watei 
supply that they watch for snowstorms in the Cordilleras as an 
indication of what the coming season is to be The arborescent 
growth near the mountains i« larger and more vigorous, in which arc 
to bo found the “ algarrobo " {Prosopis sUiquasirum) and “ chahar " 
(Gourliga chilensu), but the only shrub to be found on the coast is a 
species of Shytanthus. Near the sierras where irrigation is possible, 
fruit-growing is so successful, especially the grape and fig, that the 
roduct i« considered the best m Chile. In regard to the indigenous 
ora of this region John Ball ^ says 1 “ The species which grow here 
are the more or loss modified representatives of plants which at 
some former penod existed under very different conditions of life." 
Proceeding southward cacti become common, first a dwarfed species, 
and then a larger columnar form (CBteus auisco) The streams arc 
fringed with willows ; fruit trees and alfalfa fields fill the irrigated 
valleys, and the lower mountain slopes are belter covered with a 
thorny arboioscent growth. The divides between the streams, 
however, continue barren as far south as the transverse ranges of 
mountains across the province of Aconcagua. 

To some degree the flora of central Chile is of a transition character 
between the northern and southern zones. It is much more than 
this, however, for it has a large number of genera and species peculiarly 
its own A large ma}ority of tho iqS genera peculiar to the South 
Ainencan temperate regions belong exclusively to central Chile 
This zone extends from about the 30th to the 30th parallel, perhaps 
a little farther south to include some characteristic types. The 
evergreens largely predominate here as well as in the extreme south, 
and on the open, sunburnt plains the vegetation takes on it sub- 
tropical aspect. One of the most characteristic trees of this zone is 
the peumo (Cryptocaryn peumns), whose d(*nse evergreen foliage is 
everywhere conspicuous. The qmUay (Quillaja saponarta) is anther 
characteristic evergreen tree of this region, whose bark possesses 
saponaceous properties In eaiher times the ooquito palm [Jtibaea 
sjHvtubilts) was to be found throughout this part of Chile, but it has 
been almost completely destroyed tor its saccharine sap, from which 
a treacle was made. One of the most striking forest trees is the 
pehuBn or Chilean pine {Araucaria tmhnoata), which oftem grows 
to a height of too ft. and is prized by the natives for its fruit. Three 
indigenous species of tlie l>eech—lhe rabk (Fa^us oblxquu), coyhue 
(F. Domhayi), and rauh {F, procBra ) — arc widely diffu.sed and highly 
prized for their wood, especially the first, which is misleadingly called 
fobl$ (oak) Most of tne woods used in construction and manu- 
factures are found between the Bio-Bio river and the Taytao 
peninsula, among which are tho alerce {Filxroya patafionua), cipris 
or Chilo^ cypress (LtbocBdrns Mragonu), the Chilean cyjnross {L. 
ChilBnnis), linpm {Persea Hnque), laurel {Laurus aremtoitea), amllano 
(Gmmim upeilana), luma (Myrlus luma), espmo (Acacia cmmia) and 
many others. Sevcnil exotic species have l^een introduced into this 
part of Chile, some of which have tiinven even better than m their 
native habitats. Among these are the oak, elm, beech (F. sylvalua), 
walmit, chestnut, poplar, willow and eucalyptus. Through the 
central zone the plains are open and there are forests on the mountain 
elopes, but m tlve southern zone there are no plains, with tho excep- 
tion of small areas near the Straits of Magellan, and the forests are 
universal. In the variety, size and density of tlieir growth these 
forests remind one of the tropics. They are made up, in great part, 
of the evergreen beech (Fams bBtukndvs), the deciduous antarctic 
beech {F, mtarcHca),^ and Winter's bark tVinUri), inter- 

mingled with a dense undergrowth composed of a great variety of 
slirubs and plants, among which are Alumnus ma^Mica, ArbtUus 
tfgtda, Myiius mmHmalana, two or three species of BMibtis, wild 
currant (MibBs aniOBMtca), a trailing blackberry, ttee ferns, re«M^-Uke 
g^ses and itmumerable parasites. Qn the eastern side of the 
Cordillera, in the extreme south, the diMIte is drier and open, 
and grassy plains are found, but on side the dripping 

forests extend from an.altrtude of loQiiol^ffjjioo ft. down to the level 
of the sea A pecahar 'veg«itable pMhi#ea this inclement region 
is a small globular fungus growing histk of the ‘beech, iVhich 
in a Staple article of food among the #ii«giaii$™*^probably the only 
kidtance where a fungus is the bread ef a people. 

It te genewdly conceded that ^Diejpptato origiswMitd in southern 
Chile, as it is found growing wiMWCnilo^ and neighbouring islands 
and on the adjacent mainland. The strawberry is also inoigenous 
to these latitudes on both sid^jpf the Andes, and Chile is credited 

* i^oies of a ‘NaturOUsl in South AmBfica, p. 134. 

^ Also classified as Nothofaius (Mirb.), 


with a species from adiloh the cultivated stewberry derives isotne of 
ita best vqua3itias. Maize and qumoa {CkBmpodium tquimni) wnre 
known in Chile hefore the arrival Of Bufopeans, mt it is not 
certain that they are indigenoiis. Species of the beaniaiul pepper 
plant are also indigenous* and the iormer is saM to have been 
cultivated by the natives. Among the many economic plants 
which have Isieen introduced into Chue and have become important 
additions to her resources, the more prominent are wheat, barley, 
hemp and alfalfa (Msduago sariuo), together with the staple £urapoan 
fruits, such as the apple, pear, peai^, nectarine, grape, ffg, olive 
and orange. The date-palm has Also been mtroduced into the 
southern provinces of the desert region. Among the marine pro- 
ductions on the southern coauit, a species of kelp, Maorocystta pyrifera, 
merits special mention because of its extraorebnary length, its habit 
Of clingmg to tthe rocks in Strong currents and turbuliimt seas, and 
its being a shelter for innumerable species of marme animals. Captam 
FitzRoy found it growing from a depth of 270 ft. 

Fauna, — The fauna Of Clule is comparatively poor, both in species 
and individuals. A great part of the northom deserts is as barren 
of animal life as of vegetation, and the dense humid forests of the 
soutli shelter surprisingly few species. There are no large mammals 
in all this extensive region except the Cetacea and a species of fhe 
Phocidae of southern waters, i^eitlicr are there any dangerous 
species of Carnivora, which are represented by the timid puma 
(PbIis concohr), three species of wildcats, three of the fox, two of 
Conepatus, a weasel, sea-otter and six species of seal The rodents 
are the most numerously represented order, wliich includes the coyptt 
or nutna {Myototamus coypus), the chinchilla {Chinchilla lamqer), 
the tuco-tuco (Ctenomys brasiliensts), a rabbit, and 12 species of 
mice — m all some 12 genera and 25 species. The coypu, sometimes 
called the South American beaver, inhabits the river-banka, and is 
highly prized for its fur. It is also found along the river-courses 
of Argentina. The runrniants are represented by a few species only— - 
the guanaco {Auchema huanaco), vicuna {A . vicugna), huemul {Cervus 
chilensis), which appears on tlie Chilean escutcheon, and the pudu 
deer, a small and not very numerous species. There are two species 
of the Edentata, Dasypus and Pichtcisgo, the latter very rare, and 
one of the opossums. European animals, such as horses, cattle, 
sheep, swmc and goats, have liem introduced mto the country and 
do well. Shecp-raibing has also been maugurated with some degree 
of success m the vicmity of the Straits of Magellan. The avifauna, 
with the exception ot waterfowl, is also limited to comparatively 
few species. Birds of prey are represented by the condor, vulture, 
two species of the carnon-hawk (Polyhorus), and owl. The Chilean 
slopes of the Andes appear to be a favounte haunt of the condor, 
whore neighboimng stock-raisers suffer severe losses at times from 
its attacks. The Insessores are represented by a number of species. 
Parrots are found as far south as Tierra del Fuego, where l>arwm 
saw them feeding on seeds of the Winter's bark. Humming-birds 
have a similar range on this coast, one species (MBllisuga Ktngn) 
being quite numerous as far south as Tierra del Fuego. A character- 
istic genua ia that of Pteroptochus, of which there are three or four 
species each characterized by some conspicuous pecuharity. These 
are P, megapodtus, called El Turco by the natives, which is noticeable 
for its ungainly appearance and awkward gait ; the P, alhuollis, 
which inhabits barren hillsides and is called tapacollo from the manner 
of carrying its tall turned far forward over its back ; the P. rub&cula, 
of Chilo^, a small timid denizen of the gloomy forest, called the 
chiucau or chuca, whose two or three notes are believed by the 
superstitious natives to be auguries of inmending success or disaster , 
and an allied speaes {Hylactes Tamil, King) cdled the gmd-gutd or 
barkmg bird, whose cry is a dose imitation oi the ydp of a small dog 
The southern coast and its inland waters are frequented by several 
species of petrel, among which are the PmcBllaria gigawftJo, whose 
strong and rapaa^ led the Spaniards to call it auehfamta huams 
(breaidmes), tne Puffinus ctnBreus, which mhaoits the inland 
chaimela Ih large fiocks, and an allied species (Puffinuria BBfmdii) 
wiuch inlkabits the inland sounds and resembles the auk in some 
pardculailli of habit and appearance. There are jnumerons specaes 
m'these sheltered channels, mliets andsemnds lof geese, dutks, swans, 
cormorants, ibises, bitterns, red-beaks, curlew, isnipe, plover and 
moorhens. Conspicuous among these are the great white swan 
{Cypnus amdoidBs), the black^ecked swan t (Ansar nigrtcollis), the 
airtarctic goose {Anas antarcHca) and the race-hoise " or " steamer 
disek •' (MicroptBrm hrmhyptems). 

The marine fauna is less known than the others, but it is rich. in 
species and highly iitteresting th its varied forms and oharacteriities. 
The northern coast has no shelheDed waters of .my oonaidemhie 
extent, and the show elopes AbmptiEy to a great depth, irhfeh^ves 
it a marine life of no speci&l importiaiioe. in th» shoal waters about 
Juan Fernandez are found a species ©f codfish ^possibly Gadus 
macrocephalus), differing in sofiie .particulars from the Newfoundland 
cod, and a large cmj^fith* both df which are caught for the Valparaiso 
market. The sheltered waters of the broken southern coast, however, 
are rich in fish and tnoUuscs, especially in muasete, limpets md 
bamaclea, whith are the principal food resource of the nomadic 
Indian tribes of those regions. A large species of bamacle, Baianus 
psiuacm, is found in great abundance from Concepcidn to Puerto 
Montt, and is not only eaten by the natives, by whom it is called 
pico, but is also esteemed a great delicacy inthe maitets of Valparaiso 
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tta4 Saatiago* Oysters of cxcdlettt flavour aw sifeeltowd 

#at6rd di €hi)oe. Ute Cetacea. whi6h 'Irequeat ttioW ioivthem 
alters, rtpreseated by^fdur speoiesH^two ddlphiaa and the apemi 
aad rilglit vrhaie-«'«afid tne Ph&tHS«us by sia one of 

{Ph^c& ii4pim) differa but Utile frofn the leoamioa ‘^wl. Another 
«peoimiMami*Mnus popularly knovnn as the sea-elephant, 

is provided with sho#t tusks and a short trunk and sometimos pows 
to a length of ao ft. StiU another species, the.seadion {Otmia jwfata), 
furnishes the natives of Tierra del iFuego with an acceptable airtidc 
of food, but like the Phoca lupina it is becoming scarce. 

Of Reptilia Chile is singularly free, there being recorded only eleven 
species--— five saurians, four ophidians, one frog and one toad - 
but a more thorough survey of the uninhabited tefritories of the 
south may increase this list. There are no allkalors in the Streattis, 
and the tropical north has very few lizards. There are no poisonous 
snakes in the country, and, in a region so filled with lakes and rivers 
as the ramy south, only two species Of batrachians Tlie msect life 
of these strangely associated regions is likewise greatly restricted bv 
adverse climatic conditions, a considerable part of the northern 
desert bemg absolutely barren of animal and vegetable life, While tht* 
climate of Tierra del Fuego and the southern coast is highly unfavour- 
able to terrestrial animal life, for which reason comparatively few 
^ccics are to be found Writing of a journey mland from Iquique, 
Charles Darwin says (Journal of Researches^ 444) : “ Excepting 

the VuUur aura, ... I saw neither bird, quadruped, reptile, nor 
insect." Of his entomological collection m Tierra dd Fuego, which 
were not large, the majority were of Alpine species. Moreover, he 
did hot find a single species Common to that island and Patagonia. 
These conditions subsist with but few modifications, if any, from the 
Straits northward to the 42nd parallel, the extreme humidity, 
abnormal rainfall and dark skies being unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of insect life, while the Andes interpose an impassable barrier 
to migration from the countries of the eastern coast. The only 
venomous species to bo found in central Chile w that of a spider 
which frequents the wheat fields in harvest time. 

Popidaiton.-^Tht population of Chile is largely concentrated 
in the twelve agricultural provinces between and including 
Coqtiimbo and Concepci6n, though the next six provinces to the 
south, of more recent general settlement, have received some 
foreign immigrants, and are rapidly growing. In the desert 
provinces the papulation is limited to the mining communities, 
and to the ports and supply stations maintained for their support 
and for the transport, smelting and export of their produce. 
The province of Atacama has, in addition to its mining popula- 
tion, a considerable number of agriculturists located in a few 
irrigated river valleys, which class is largely increased in the 
adjoining province of Coquimbo. The more northern provinces, 
however, maintain their populations without the support of such 
small cultivated areas. In the southern territories unfavourable 
conditions of a widely different character prevail, and the 
population is restricted to a few small settlements and some 
nomadic tribes of Indians. Here, however, there are localities 
where settlements could be maintained by ordinary means and 
the population could be greatly increased. Since the census 
of 1895 thepopulation of Punta Arenas has been largely increased • 
by the discovery of gold in the vicinity. The twelve provinces 
first mentioned, which include the celebrated Vale pf Chile,” 
comprise only 17'% of the area of the republic, but the census 
of 189s showed that 72% of the total population con-- 
centrated within their borders. The four desert proving north • 
of Coquimbo had only 8 % of the total, and the seven province 
and one territory south of Concepcidn had 20%. According* 
to the census df 1895 the total population was 2,712,145, to- 
which the census officials added 10% to cover omissions. This 
diows an iitci>ease' 5 lightly(Over 7 % for the preceding decenniaT 
period, the population having'been returned as 2,5127,520 in 1885. 
The cenius returns 61 1875 and iS 66 gave respectively 2)068,447 . 
and 2^084,945, showing an jKstual decrease in population.* 
.Duriogithm yeai»Chite the anomalous position of a country * 
spending large sums annually to aeoure immigrants while at the! 
^ihe *tima her own Wtmuring classes were emigrating by- 
thousands to the neighbouring nepublics to improve their* 
oonditton. Writing in 1879) a toorrespondent qf The Times’^ 
sijated thAt this ‘emigration than averaged 8000 la year, and in 
t^^MJ rimes had mached as mawy as 30,000 in one year. The 
condition of pthe^C^^ has l^n much improved since 

then, ihowevor, and’<Me no longer suffers so serious a loss of 

1 A. Ga%oga» Somik Ammoa (London, 1880), p. i8i. 


population. In fSqs, the foreigners included in the Chilean 
population numbered 72,812, of which 42,105 were European, 
29,687 American, and 1020 Asiatic, fitc. According to nation- 
ality there were 8269 Spanish, 7809 ErenCh, 7587 Italian, 7049 
German, 6241 British, 1570 Swiss, 1490 Austro-Hungarian, 
t3;69S Peruvian, 7531 Argentine, 6654 Bolivian, 701 American 
^U.S.), 797 Chmejse. According to residence, 1,471,792 were 
mhamtants of rural districts, and 1,240,353 of towns. The 
registration of births, marriages and deaths is compiilsory since 
the 1st of January 1885, but the provisions of the law are 
frequently eluded. Notwithstanding the healthiness df the 
climate, the death-rate is high, especially in the large cities. 
In Santiago and Valparaiso the death-rate sometimes rises to 
42 and 60 per 1000, and infant mortality is very high, being 
73% of the births in some of the provincial towns This 
unfavourable state of affairs is due to the poverty, ignorance 
and insanitary habits of the lower classes. The government has 
made repeated efforts to secure immigrants from Europe, but 
the lands set apart for immigrant settlers are in the forested 
provinces south of the Bio-Bio, where the labour and hardships 
involved in establrihing a home are great, and the protection 
of tlie law against bandits and criminal assaults is weak. The 
Germans have indeed settled in many parts of these southern 
provinces since 1845, keeping together have succeeded 

in building up several important towns and a large number of 
prosperous agricultural communities. One German authority 
(Huber) estimates the number of Germans in two of these pro- 
vinces at 5000. The arrivals, however, have been on the whole 
discouragingly small, the total for the years 1901-1905 being 
only 14,000. 

Although Chileans claim a comparatively small admixture 
with the native races, it is estimated that tlie whites and creoles 
of white extraction do not exceed 30 to 40 % of the population, 
while the mestizos form fully 60 %. This estimate is unquestion- 
ably conservative, for there has been no large influx of European 
blood to counterbalance the race mixtures of earher times. 
The estimated number of Indians living within the boundaries 
of Chile is about 50,000, which presumably includes the nomadic 
tribes of the Fuegian arcliipelago, whose number probably 
does not reach 5000. The semi-independent Araucanians, 
whose territory is slowly being occupied by the whites, are 
concentrated in the eastern forests of Bio-Bio, Malleco and 
Cautin, all that remains to them of the Araucania which they 
so bravely and successfully defended for more than three 
centuries. Their number does not much exceed 40,000, which 
is being steadily reduced by drunkenness and epidemic diseases. 

^ A small part of these Indians live in settled communitie.s and 
include some very successful stock-raisers, but the greater part 
live apart from civilization. There are also some remnants of 
tribes in the province of Chilo^, which inhabit the island of that 
name, the Chonos and Guaytccas archipelagoes and the adjacent 
mainland, who have the reputation of being good boatmen and 
fishermen ; and there are remnants of a people called Changes, 
on the desert coast, and traces of Calchaqui blood in the 
neighbouring Andean foothills. 

There is a wide difference in every respect between the upper 
or ruling class and the common people. The former bcludes 
the landed proprietors, professional men and a part of those 
engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits. These educated 
classes, form only a small minority of the population. Many of 
them, especially the landed proprietors, are descendants of the 
original Spanish settlers and are celebrated for their politeness 
and hospitality. The political control of the republic was secured 
to them by the constitution of 1833. The common people were 
kept in ignorance and practically in a state of hopeless servitude. 
They were allowed to occupy small leaseholds on the large estates 
on condition of performing a certain amount of work for the 
landlord. Every avenue toward the betterment of their con- 
dition was practically closed. The condition of the itiner^t 
labourers (peons) was still worse, the wages paid them teing 
hardly sufficient to keep them from starvation. The Qiileon 
peem, however, comes from a hardy stock, and has borne all 
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these hardships with a fortitude and patience which ^0 far to 
counterbalance his faults. Recent reforms in education^ 
together with the growth of manutacturing industries, are 
slowly leading to improvements in the material condition of 
the common people. 

The political organization of the country has not been favour- 
able to the development of artistic or scientific tastes, tho^h 
Chile has produced political leaders, statesmen and polemical 
writers in abundance. Historical 
literature has been enriched by 
the works of Diego Barros Arana, 

Benjamin Vicuna Mackenna, Miguel 
Luis AmunAtegui, Carlos Walker 
Martinez, and others. One of the 
earliest native histories of Chile 
was that of Abb6 J. Ignacio 
Molina, an English translation of 
which has long been a recognized 
authority ; it is full of errors, 
however, and should be studied 
only in connexion with modern 
standard works. Among these must 
be included Claude Gay’s monu- 
mental work, Histofia General de 
Chile, and Sir C. R. Markham’s 
admirable studies on special parts 
of the subject In science, nearly all the important work has 
been done by foreigners, among whom are Charles Darwin, 
Claude Gay, Eduard Poppig, Rudolph A. Philippi and Hans 
Steffen, who deserves special mention for his excellent geo- 
graphical work in the southern Andes. 

Divisions and Towns , — Chile contains 23 provinces and one terri- 
tory, which are subdivided into 75 departments, 855 subdelcgations 
and 3068 districts. The territory north of the Bio-Bio was origin- 
ally divided into 13 provinces, besides which the Spaniards held 
Chilo<&, Juan Femanaez and Valdivia, the latter being merely a 
military outpost. During the years which have elapsed since the 
War of Independence the territory south of the Bio-Bio has been 
effectively occupied and divided mto six provinces, Chilo6 and the 
neighbouring islands and mainland to the east became a province, 
and four provinces in the northern deserts were acquired from 
Bolivia and Peru. In addition to this, Chile claimed Patagonia and 
the adjacent islands, and has finally secured not only the forested 


strip of territory west of the Andes, but also a large piece of the 
Patagonian mainland south of lat. 52^ S., the larger part of Tierta 
del ruego, and all the western islands. This extensive region, 
comprising an ireaof 71.127 sq. has been provisionally organized 
as the territory pi Magallanes. For a list of provinces, their areas, 
1 educed from official returns, their populations, and the names and 
populaticms of their capitals, see the bot0m of this page. 

In addition to the provincial capitals there are few towns of im- 
portance. Among these may be mentioned - 



Population. 


Population. j 


1893. 

Est. 1902. 


1893. 

Est. X902. 

Arica 

4.853 ' 

2824 

Parral . 

8.586 

XO, 2 I 9 

Pisagua . 

3.635 

4720 

Constitucidn 

6,400 

6.453 

Taltm .... 

5.834 

^383 

6574 

San Carlos . 

7^051 

6.579 

Tocopilla 

4752 

Coronel 

4.575 

5.959 

Vallenar .... 

5.052 

5*99 

Lota . . 

9.797 

« . 

Coquimbo . . 

7.322 

8165 

Talcahuano 

* 0 . 43 * 

* 3 . 49*9 

Ovalle 

Los Andes (Santa j 

5.565 

5772 

El Tom6 

3.977 

6,189 

Rosa) . 

5.504 

685a 

9876 

Arauco 

3.008 

3.334 

Quillota 

9.621 

Cafiete . 

2,000 

2.532 

Vma del Mar 

10,651 

Mulchen 

4,268 

4.332 

Mehpilla .... 

4,286 

5023 

Traiguen 

5.732 

7.099 

Rengo 

6,463 

7232 

Victoria . . i 

6,989 

10,002 

Vichuquen . 

826 

37*4 

La Uni6n . . 

2,830 

3.908 

Molina .... 

3.609 

1 

3222 

Osorno . . 

Castro (Chilo6) 

4.667 

1.035 

5,888 

2,166 


Provinces. 


Area. 

Population. 

Capitals. 


Population. 


Census 1895 


Census 1895. 

Est. 1902. 

Tacna 


9.251 

24,160 

Tacna . 


9 . 4 J 8 

**1504 

Tarapacd 


18,131 

89.751 

44.085 

Iquiquc . 


33,031 

42,788 

Antofagasta . 


46,611 

Antofagasta 


13.530 

16,084 

Atacama 


30,729 

59.7*3 

Copiapd 


9,301 

8.99* 

Coquimbo 


13.461 

160,898 

La Serena . 


15,714 

19,536 

Aconcagua . 


5.487 

1x3,165 

San Felipe . 


11.313 

n,66o 

Valparaiso 

, 

1.953 

220,756 

Valparaiso . 


142447 

142,282 

Santiago 


5.665 

4*5.636 

Santiago 


25^.403 

332.059 

O'Higgins 


4.344 

85.277 

Kancagua . 


<S #5 

7.133 

Colchagua 


3.856 

*57.566 

San Fernando 



8,164 

Curic6 


2,978 

103.242 

Curic6 . , 


X2,6^ 

*4.340 

Talca 


3.840 

128,961 

Talca 

.1 

33.232 

42,766 

LinAres . 


3.944 

101,858 

LinAres . 


7.331 

7.256 

Maule 

. 

2.475 

1*9.791 

Cauquenes . 



9.895 

^uble . , . 


3.407 

152.935 

188,190 

Chilian . . 


36,382 

Concepcidn 


3.454 

Concepci6n 


39.837 

49.351 

Arauco . 


2.458 

59.237 . 

LcbA 


2,784 

7,868 

7.056 

3.178 

Bio-Bio . 

. i 

5.446 

88.749 

98,032 

Los Angeles 


7.777 

7*638 

Malleco . 


2.973 

Angol . , 

s 

Cautin 

1 

5.834 

78,221 

Temuco 

• 

7.078 

9,699 

Valdivia 


8,649 

60,687 

Valdivia 


8,060 

9.704 

lianquihue . 
Chiloi . . . 

, 

45.3*5 

78.3*5 

Puerto Montt 


3.480 

4.40 • 


I593 , 

77.750 

Ancud . 


5,182 

3.787 

Magallanes (Ter.) 


71,147 ! 

5.170 

Punta Arenas 


3,227 

8,327 

Total, official 

Total according to 
Gotha computation 
With 10 % added for 
omissions . 

Official estimate for 
X902 . . . 

307.774 

293,062 

2,712,145 

2,983.359 

3,173.783 






The population is not concentrated m large cities, but is well dis- 
tributed through the cultivated parts of the country. The large 
number of small towns, important as ports, market towns, or manu- 
facturing centres, is a natural result. Many of the foregoing towns 
are only villages in size, but their importance is not to be measured 
in this way. Arica ts one of the oldest ports on the coast, and has 
long been a favoured port for Bolivian trade because the passes 
through the Cordilleras at that point are not so difficult. Moreover, 
the railway from Arica to La Paz will still further add to its import- 
ance, though it may not greatly increase its population. Another 
illustration is that of Vichuquen, province of Cunc6, situated on a 
tide-water lake on the coast, which is the centre of a large salt- 
making industry. Still another instance is that of Castro, the oldest 
settlement and former capital of Chilo^, which after a century of 
decay is increasing again through the efforts to develop the industries 
of that island. 

Communications , — Railway construction in Chile dates from 1850, 
when work was begun on a short line between Copiapd and the port 
of Caldera, in the Atacama desert region. Smee then lines have 

been built by private companies from 
the coast at several pomes to inland 
mining centres. One of these, run- 
ning from Antofagasta to the Caracoles 
district, was afterwards extended to 
Oruro, Bolivia, and has become a 
commercial route of international 
importance, with a total length of 
574 m., 224 of which are in Chile 
It should be remembered that many 
of these railway enterprises of the 
desert region originated at a time when 
the territory belonged to Bolivia and 
Peru, The first railway to be con- 
structed in central Chile was the 
government Ime from Valparaiso to 
Santiago, 1x5 m. in length, which 
was opened to traffic in 1863. About 
the same time the government bep[an 
the construction of a longitudinal 
trunk line running southward from 
Santiago midway l^tween the Andes 
and the Coast range, and connecting 
with all the provincial capitals and 
prominent ports. This is the only 
railway ** system it is possible for 
Chile to have. The civil war of 1691 
called attention to the need of a similar 
inland route through the northern 
provinces. A branch of the Valparaiso 
and Santiago line runs to Los Andes, 
and its extension across the Andes 
connects with the Argentine lines 
from Buenos Aires to Mendoza and 
the Chilean frontier — all sections 
together forming a transcontineittal 
route about S50 m. in length. The 
Transandine section of this route 
crosses the Cordillera through the 
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UspallaU piwss* A further Tracfiatidine scheme provides for a line 
through the Ptoo Hachado pe-ss (38® 30^ to 39® S,), and the Argentine 
Great Southern Company ootaihed a concession in 1909 to extend its 
Neuquen line to the frontier of Chile, Phe railways of the republic 
had a total mileage at the end of 1906 of 2930 m., of which 1495 m. 
were owned by the state, and 1455 belonged to private companies. 
The private lines are located in the northern provinces and are for 
the most part built and maintained for the transportation of mining 
products and supplies. 

In addition to her railway lines Chile has about 21.000 m. of public 
roads of all descriptions. 135 m. of tramways, and 705 m. of navigable 
river channels, besides a very considerable mileage of lake and coast 
navigation. Telegraphic communication between all the important 
towns of the republic, initiated in 1835 with a line between Santiago 
and Valparaiso, is maintained by the state, which in 1903 owned 
9306 m. of line in a total of 11,080 m. Cable communication with 
Europe by way of Buenos Aires was opened in 1875, and is now 
maintained by means of two underground cables across the Andes, 
32 m. in length. A West Coast cable also connects with Europe and 
North American states by way of Panama. There were 15,853 m 
of telephone wires in the republic in 1906, all the principal cities 
having an admirable service. Modern postal facilities date from 
1853. The Chilean post-office is administered by a director-general 
at Santiago, and has a high degree of efficiency and liberality, com- 
pared with those of other South American states. The postal rates 
are low, and newspapers and other periodical publications circulate 
free, as a means of popular instruction. The postal revenues for 

1904 amounted to 2,775,730 pesos and the expenditures to 2,407,753 
pesos. Chile is a member of the International Postal Union, ana has 
arrangements with the principal commercial nations for the exchange 
of postal money values. 

The sea has been the only means of communication with distant 
parts of the country, and must continue to be the chief transporta- 
tion route. There are said to be 56 ports on the Chilean coast, 
of which only 12 are prominent in foreign trade. Many of the so- 
called ports are only landing-places on an open coast, others are on 
shallow bays and obstructed nver-mouths, and some are httle-known 
harbours among the channels and islands of the south. The pro- 
sperity of Chile is intimately connected with her ocean-going trade, 
and no elaborate system of national railway lines and domestic 
manufactures can ever change this relationship. These conditions 
should have developed a large merchant marmc, but the Chileans 
are not traders and are sailors only m a military sense. In 1905 their 
ocean-going merchant marine coasisted of only 148 vessels, of which 
54 were steamers of 42,873 tons net, and 94 were sailing vessels of 
39,346 tons. Nineteen ot the 54 steamers belonged to a subsidized 
national line whose West Coast service once extended to San Fran- 
cisco, CaUfomia, and a large part of the others belongs to a Lota 
coal-mining and copper-smelting company which employs them in 
carrying coal to the northern ports and bringing back metallic ores 
for smelting. The navigable rivers and inland lakes employ a number 
of small steamers. The foreign commerce of the republic is carried 
chiefly by foreign vessels, and the coasting trade is also open to them. 
Three or four foreign companies maintoin a r^ular steamship ser- 
vice to Valparaiso and other Chilean ports. The shipping entries 
at all Chilean ports during the year 1904, both national and 
foreign, numbered 11,756, aggregating 17,723,138 tons, and the clear- 
ances 11,689, aggregating 17,370,763 tons. Very nearly one-half this 
tonnage was British, a little over 18 % German, and about 29 % 
Chilean. 

Commerc0. — In the aggregate, the commerce of Chile is large and 
important ; in proportion to population it is exceeded among South 
American states only by Argentma, Uruguay and the Guianas. 
Unlike those states, it depends in great part on mining and its allied 
occupations. The values of imports and exports (including bullion, 
specie and re-exports) in pesos of i8d. during the five yefitt 190X- 

1905 were as follows : — 


Year. 

1901 . 

1902 . 
1^03 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 


Imports. 

pesos. 

139,300.766 

132.428,204 

149,081,524 

164.874,928 

188,596,418 


Exports. 

pesos. 

171,844,976 

185,879.965 

210,442,144 

232,493.5^ 

265,209,192 


The principal imports comprise live animals, fish, coffee. mat6 
(Ilex j^raguayeniis), tea, sugar, wood and its manufactures, struc- 
tural iron ana steel, hardware and machinery, railway and telegraph 
supplies, lime and cement, glass and earthenware, cotton, woollen 
and silk manufactures, c6^, petroleum, paints, (Stc. Import duties 
are imposed at the rates of 60, 35, 15, 5 and 25 and certaun 
classes of merchandise are admitted free. The higher rates arc 
designed chiefly to protect national industries, while wines, liquors, 
cigars and tobacco are admitted at the lowest rate. The 25 % rate 
covers all articles not mentioned in the schedules, which number 2260 
items. The duty free list includes raw cotton, certain descriptions 
of Hve animals, agricultural machinery and implements, metai wire, 
fine enildnes, structumd iron and sted^ and machinery in general. 
Jlie tarifl is nominally ad vedoreM, but as the rat^ are imposed on 
fixed oflicial valuations it is essentially specific. The duties on 


imports in 1905 amounted to 91,321,860 pesos, and in 1906 to 
103,507,556 pesos. The principal exports are gold, silver, copper 
(bars, regulus and ores), cobalt ancf its ores, lead and its ores, 
vanadium ores, manganese, coal, nitrate of soda, borate of lime, 
iodine, sulphur, wheat and guano. Nitrate of soda forms from 70 
to 75 % of the exports, and the royalty received from it is the 
principal source of national revenue, yielding about ^£4, 000, 000 per 
annum. In 1904 mineral products made up fully seven-eighths of 
the exports, while agricultural and pastoral products did not quite 
reach one-eighth. 

Agfietdiure, — Acco*dmg to the census returns about one-half the 
population of Chile lives m rural districts, and is engaged nominally 
m agricultural pursuits. What may be called central Chile is 
singularly well adapted to agriculture. The northern part of this 
region has a sub-tropical climate, light rainfall and a long, dry 
summer, but with irrigation it produces a great variety of products. 
Alfalfa, or lucerne (Medicago saliva), is grown extensively for ship- 
ment to the mining towns of the desert provinces. Then* were no 
less than 108,384 acres devoted to it in 1904, a considerable part of 
which was in the irrigated river valleys of Coquimbo and Aconcagua 
Considerable attention is also given to fruit cultivation in these sub- 
tropical provinces, where the orange, lemon, fig, melon, pineapple 
and banana are produced with much success. Some districts, 
especially m Coquimbo, have gamed a high reputation for the excel- 
lence of their preserved fruits. The vine is cultivated all the way 
from Atacama and Coquimbo, where excellent raisins are produced, 
south to Concepcidn, where some of the best wines of Chile are 
manufactured. In 1904 there were 93,370 acres devoted to grape 
production m this region, the product for that year being 30,184,704 
gallons of wine and 212,360 gallons of brandy. The" universal 
beverage of the people — ch%cha — is made from Indian corn. 
Although wheat is produced in the northern part of this region, it 
is grown with greater success in the south, where the rainfall is 
heavier and the average temperature is lower. There were 1,044,025 
acres devoted to this cerem m 1903, which produced 17,910,614 
bushels, or an average of 17 bushels (of 60 lb) to the acre. In 1904 
the production was increased to 19,999,324 bushels, but in 1005 it 
fell oil to 15,771,477 bushels. At one time Chile supplied Argentina 
and the entire West Coast as far north as California with wheat, but 
Argentina and California have become wheat producers and ex- 
porters, and Chile has been driven from all her old consuming 
markets. Great Britain is now her best customer, and Brazil takes 
a small quantity for milling mixtures. Chile has been badly handi- 
capped by her crude methods of cultivation, but these are passing 
away and modern methods are taking their place. Formerly wheat 
was grown chiefly in the region of long rainless summers, and the 
ripened gram was thrown u]^n uncovered earth floors and threshed 
by horses driven about over the straw, but this antiquated process 
was not suited to the climate and enterpnse of the more southern 
provinces, and the modern threshing-machine has been introduced, 
fearley is largely produced, chiefly for home consumption. Maize 
(Indian corn) is grown in every part of Chile except the rainy south 
where the grain cannot ripen, and is a principal article of food. The 
green maize furnishes two popular national dishes, choclos and 
humitas, which are eaten by both rich and poor. Potatoes also are 
widely cultivated, but the humid regions of the south, particularly 
from Valdivia to Chilo6, produce the greatest quantity. The total 
annual production exceeds three million bushels. The kidney bean 
(Phaseolus vulgaris) is another staple product m every part of the 
country, and is perh^s the most popular article of food among all 
classes of Chileans. Peas are largely cultivated south of the Maule. 
Walnuts have become another important product and are exported, 
the average annual produce being 48,000 to 50,000 l>ushels. The 
olive was introcluced from Spain in colonial times and is widely 
distributed through the north central provmces, but its economic 
importance is not great. Of the European fruits introduced mto 
the southern provmces, the apple lias been the most successful. 
It grows with little care and yields even better than m its original 
home. The peach, apricot, plum, quince and cherry are also culti- 
vated with success. Wild strawberries are found on both sides of 
the Andes ; the cultivated varieties are unsurpassed, especially 
those of the province of Concgoci6n. 

The pastoral industries of Cnile have been developed chiefly for 
the homo market. The climate is admirably suited to cattle-raismg, 
as the winters are mild and pasture is to be found throughout the 
whole fear, but the proximity of the Argentine pampas is fatal to 
its profitaole development. The government has been trying to 
promote cattle-breeding by levying duties (as high as 16 pesos a 
head) on cattle imported from Argentina, but with no great success. 
The importation, which formerly numbered about 140,000 per annum, 
still numbers not far from 100,000 head. There are some districts 
in central Chile where cattle-raising is the pnneipaJ occupation, but 
the long dry summers limit the pasturage on the open plains and 
prevent the development which perhaps would otherwise result. 
«As in Argentina, beef is generally dried in the sun to make charqui 
(jerked beef), in which form it is exported to the desert provmces. 
Horse and mule breeding are carried on to a limited extent, and 
since the opening of the far South more attention has been given to 
sheep. Goats and swine are raised in small nurnbem on the large 
estates, but in Chilo6 swine-raising is one of the chief occupations 
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of. the people. Some has been given to the producUon ol 

bnjttcr ancf cheese, but the industry has attained-no great importance. 
A new industry which has made noteworthy progress,, howev^, is 
that of bee-keeping, which is greatly lavonreef by the mild climate 
and the long season and abundance of flowers. 

Manufaciut&s —The manufacturing interests of Chile have become 
influential enough to foice a high tariff policy upon the country. 
They have been restricted principally to luticles of necessity — food 

O arations, beverages, textiles and wearing apparel, leather and 
icrwork, woodwoik, pottery, chemicals, ironware, <fcc. In earlier 
clays, when Chile liad leas competition in the production of wheat, 
flour mills were, to be found everywhere in the wheat-producing 
provinces, and flour was one of tlie leading exports. Concepcidn, 
Tolca, and other provincial capitals dcvelciped important millmg 
industries, which wwre extended to all the clucf towns of the newer 
provinces south of the Bio-Bio. There are over 500 large flour mills 
In Chile, the greater part of which are equipped witli modern roller- 
process macUmery. The devolopmont of the coal deposits in tlic 
provinces of (Ikmcepcidn and Arauco has made possible other in- 
dustries besides thojuj of smelting mineral ores, and numerous small 
manufacturing esLabhshments have resulted, especially in Santiago, 
Valparaiso. Copiapd and other places where no permanent water 
power exists. Tanning leather is an important industry, especially 
in the south, some of the Chilean trees, notably the algarrobilla 
{MaUamocarpon bfevifolium) and hngue (Peirsealinguc), being rich in 
tanpin. To provide a market for the leailier produced, f^tories 
have been established for the manufacture of boots and shoos, harness 
and saddles, and under the protection of a high tariff arc doing well. 
Brewing and distilling have made noteworthy progress, the domestic 
consumption of their products being very large. The breweries axe 
generally worked by Germans and are situated chiefly in the sautli, 
though there are large establishments in Santiago and Valparaiso. 
SmaU quantities of their products arc exported. Furniture and 
carriage Ifictones, cooperages, and other manufactories of wood are 
numerous and generally prosperous. There are hkowise a large 
number of factories for canning and preserving fruits and vegetable.^. 
Foundries and machine shops have been established, especially for 
the manufacture of railway material. The sugar beet has been 
added to tlie productions ot Chile, and with it the manufacture on 
a small scale of beet sugar There is one large refinery at Vifla del 
Mar, however, which imports raw cane sugar from Fern for refitung. 
The manufactuic of textiles is carried on at Santiago and El Tome, 
and numerous small factories arc devoted to clothing of various 
descriptions. The gieat mmuig induslxies have led to a notewortliy 
development in the pioduction of chemicals, and a corutidcrable 
number of factories are engaged m the production of pharmaceutical 
proparaf ions, perfumeries, soaps, candles, &c. 

Mtnmg . — Tlie most important of all the national industries, 
liowever, is that of mining. In 1903 tliere were 11,746 registered 
mines, on wluch mining dues were paid, the aggregate produce bemg 
valued at 178,768,170 peiios. These mines gave employment to 
46,592 labomers, of whom 24,445 were employed by the nitrate 
companies, 13,710 in various metalliferous mines, 6437 m coal 
mines, and 2 chx) m other mines. Gold is found in nearly all the 
provinces from Antofagasta to Concepci6n, and m Llanquihuo, 
(-liilo6 and Magollanea territoxy, but the output is not largo. There 
are a great many placer washings, among which are some cxten.sive 
deposits noai the Straits of Magellan. Silver is found principally 
on the elevated slopes and plateaus of the Andes m the desert 
provinces of the north. The second most important mining industry 
m Chile, however, is that of copper, which is found m the provincc.s of 
Antofagasta, Atacama, Coquimho, Aconcagua, Valparaiso, Santiago, 
O’Higglna, Colchagua. Cunc6 and Talca, but the richest deposits 
are in the tliree deseit provinces. Chile was once the largiest pro- 
ducer of copper m the worlds her production m i86o-n8^ being 
raieil at 60 to 67 % of the total, how prices afterwards caused a 
large shrinkage m the output, but she is still classed among tlie 
principal proclucerSk Iron mining has never been developed in Chile, 
although extensive deposits are said to exist. Manganese ores are 
mined in Atacama and Coquimho. and their export is large. The 
other metals leported m the official returns are lead, cobalt and 
vanadium, of wluch only small quantities arc produced. Boliviaii 
tin is exported from Chilean ports. Among the non-metallic minemls 
are nitrate of sokIr, Ixirate of Ume. coal, salt and sulphur^ together 
with various products denved from these minerals, such as iodine, 
sulphunc acid, &c. Guano is classed among the mineral products 
and still figures as an export, though the richest Chilean deposits 
were exhausted long before tlie war with Peru. Of non-metallic 
products nitrate of soda is by far the moist imjportant. Extensive 
deposits of the salt (called caikhe in its ci'ude, impure state) in the 
prouinoes of Tacna, Tampaci, Antofagasta and Atacama owe their 
existence to the ramless character of climate. Those of the first* 
named province have been discovered since the war between Chile 
and Peru, and have greatly extended the prospective life of the in- 
dustry. The nitrate fields, which lie between 50 and 100 m. from 
the coast and at elevations exceeding* 2000 ft. alxive 8ea*level, have 
been officiallv estiiiiated at 89.177 hectares (344 sq m.) and to con- 
tain 2316 mUlions of matne ^quintals (254,7^,000 short tons). The 
first export of nitrates was in 1830, and'in 18^ it reached an aggre- 
gate of 550,000 tom, and in 1905 of 1,603,140 tons. The fitter 
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figure IS appafcntly about the production, agreed upon between the 
, Chilean government and the nitmte companies to prevent over* 
* production aiid a resulting decline in price. Keady an the ofic%nm\ 

I or working plants, are owned and operated' by ^tish compenies, 
and the railways of tliia desolate region are generally owned oy the 
I same companies and form a part oT the working plant. Borate of 
j Ume also mmishas another iipportanf export, though a less valuable 
j one than nitrate of soda. Extensive, deposits of borax and common 
I salt have been found in the same region, which with several other 
j products of these sahno depositst six^ as iodine, add considerably 
' to its exports. The <joal depoaUa of Chile are found chiefly in the 
j provinces of Concepcidn ana Arauco, the pnncipal mines being on 
I the coast of the Bay of Ariauco at Coronel and Lata^ Coal is found 
I also m Valdivia, on the hland of Chilo6. and in the vicinity of Punta 
j Arenas on the Straits of Magellan. Sulphur is found in the volcanic 
f regions of the north, but the principal mines are in the provinces 
! of talca. 

I Tlie relative magnitude and value of thase mineral products may 
i be seen in the following abstract fiom the official returns of 1903 - 



Unit, 

Quantity. 

Value pesos 
' (of ifo ) 

Gold 

grammes 

t.424,625 

T 745 .ri 5 

J. 284, 308 

Silver .... 

Idlogrs, 

f * 

39.012.382 

Copper . ... 

Lead 

20,923.132 

70,984 

2 «. 43«.357 

9.097 

Cobalt ore 

,, 

284,990 

99.695 

Lead and Vanadium ores 

,, 

2,000 

Manganese ore 

,, 

17,110,000 

682,400 

Coal ... 

tons 

827,112 

3,250,720 

Nitrates 

metric 

quintals 

14,449,200 

140 , 102,012 

1,687.327 

2,363,048 

Iodine . ... 

kilogrs. 

157.444 

Borates 

16,878,913 

Salt . . . 

metric 

(jumtals 

i< 52.635 

324,270 

Sulphur 

kilogrs. 

3,440,642 

337/515 

Sulphuric acid 

Guano . . . . 

me^c 

1,600,000 

176,000 


quintals 

^ti ,335 

267.466 

800 

Various 

ki ogrs 

200 


GovernmmL — Chile is a centralized republic, whose govern- 
ment IS administered under the provisions of the constitution 
of 1833 and the amendments of the 9th of August 1888, the nth 
of August 1890, tlie 20th of August T890, the 22nd of December 
1891, and the 7th of July 1892. According to this constitution 
the sovereignty resides in the nation, but suffrage is restricted 
to married citiz?cns over twenty-one and unmarried c itizens over 
twenty-five years of age, not in domestic service, who can read 
and write, and who arc the owners of real estate, or who have 
capital invested in business or industry, or who receive salaries 
or incomes proportionate in value to such real estate as invest- 
ment ; and as 75 % of the population is classed as illiterate, and 
j a great majority of the labouring classes is landless, badly paid, 
and miserably poor, it is apparent that political sovereignty 
lin Chile is the well-guarded possession of a small minority. The 
1 dominant element in this minority is the rich landholding interest, 
I and the constitution and the Ikws of the first half-century were 
[framed, for the special protection of that interest. 

! The Mpreme powers o£ government are vested in three distinct 
i branchesv'-^-legislative, executive and judiciah The legislative 
I power is exercised by a national congress, which consists of two 
j chambers—a senate of 32 members, and a chamber of deputies 
' of 94 members. The membership of the lower house is in the 
‘proportion of one deputy for each 30,000 of the departmental 
1 population, and each fraction over 15,000 ; and the senate is 
entitled to one-third the membership of the chamber. The 
senators are elected by provinces and by a direct cumulative vote, 
j and hold office for six.yearsj one^half of the senate being renewed 
every three years. The deputies are elected by depattmente and 
Iby a direct cumulative 'gate, and hold office for three yms. 
I !^th senators and deputies muat have reached the age of thirty* 
!six, must haw a specified mcome, and are required to serve 
* without salkry. A permanent coitimtttee of 14- members repre* 
: sents the two chambers during the congresrional recess and 
! cxerdses certain supervisory ami advisory powers in the ad- 
' mknstiatkm of public affairs. CkingroM* convener eachi year on 
the ist of June and site until rat of September, but the 
‘ president may prorogue an ordinary session fbr a peribd' 6f Jo 
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dair$> and with the consent oC the countU of state may commae it 
in extraordinarjr session. Congress has the privite^ of giving 
or withholding its confidence in the acts of the government. 

Th^ executive is a president who is elected for a term, of five 
years and is ineligible for the next succeeding term^ He is chosen 
hy electors, who are elected by departments in the manner 
prescribed for deputies and in the proportion of three electors for 
each deputy. These elections are held on the asth of> June in 
the last year of a presidential term, the ekotora east their votes on^ 
the 25th of July, and the counting takes place in a joint session 
of the two chambers of congress on the 3otH of August, congress 
in joint session having the power to complete the election when 
no candidate has been duly chosen hy tm electors. The formal 
installation of the president takes place on the r^^th of September, 
the anniversary of the declaration of national independence. 

In addition to the prerogatives commonly mvested in his office, 
the president is authoriacd to supervise the judiciary, to nominate 
candidates fbr the higher ecclesiastical offices, to intervene in 
tlie enforcement of ecclesiastical decrees, papal bulls, &c., to 
exercise supervisory police powers, and to appoint the intendants 
of provinces and the governors of departments, who in turn 
appoint the snl>delegates and inspectors of subordinate political 
divisions. The president, who is paid £2250 per annum, must 
be native-born, not less than thirt}r years of age, and eligible 
for election to the lower house. He is assisted and advised by a 
cabinet of six ministers whose departments arc : interior, foreign 
affairs, worship and colonization, justice and public instruction, 
war and marine, finance, industry and public works. In case 
of a vacancy in the presidential office, the minister of interior 
becomes the “ vice-president of the republic and discharges 
the duties of the executive office until a successor can be legally 
elected. A council of state of 12 members, consisting of the 
president, 6 members appointed by congress and 5 by the 
president, has advisory functions, and its approval is required 
m many executive acts and appointments. 

The provinces are administered by tniendenteSj and the depart- 
ments by gabernadares, both appointees of the national executive 
The sub-delegacies are governed by sub-delegados appointed by 
the governors, and the districts by inspeclores appointed by the 
sub-delegates. Directly and indirectly, therefore, the administra- 
tion of all these political divisions is in the hands of the president, 
who, in like manner, makes and controls the appointments of 
all judicial functionaries, subject, however, to receiving recom- 
mendations of candidates from the courts and to submitting 
appointments to the approval of the council of state. This gives 
the national executive absolute control of all administrative 
matters in every part of the republic. The police force also 
is a national organization under the immediate control of 
the minister of interior, and the public prosecutor in every 
department is a representative of tlie national government. 

There is no legislative body in any of these political divisions, nor 
any administrative official directly representing the people, with 
this exception : under the law of the 22nd of December 1891, 
municipalities, or communes, are created and invested with certain 
specified powers of local government affecting local police services, 
sanitation, local improvements, primary instruction, industrial 
and business regulations, &c. ; they are authorized to borrow 
money fior sanitary improvements,, road-making, education, 

&c., and to impose certain specified taxes for their support; 
these municipalittes elect their own alcald^^f or mayors, and 
municipal councils, the latter having legislative powei-s within 
the Kmits of' the law mentioned. 

Tlie judicial power consists of a Supreme Court of Justice 
of seven members located in , the national capital, which exercises 
supervisory and disciplinary authority over all the law courts of the 
republic ; six courts olappeah in Taepa. Serena^ Valparaiso. Santiago, 

Talca and Conoepcidn : tnbunidaol first instance in the department 
capitals ; andt minor courts, or justices of the peace, in the su1> 
delegacies and districts. The ju^ system does not exist in Chile, 
and juriea are unknown except in cases where the freedom of the 
press has been abused. All trials, therefore, are he^rd by one or 
more judges; and appeals may be taken from a lower to a higher 
court. The government is represented itt flaetk departmeat by a 
public prosecutor. The police offiaalsi who 9 m under the direct 
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I controlof the minister of interior„also cxerciao soma degree of judicial 
; authority. This force is essentially military in, its organization, and 
oonsisted in 1901 of 500 ofiTicere, 934 non -commissioned officers and 
5400 police soldiers. Small lorces of local poUcemcn are supported 
by various municipalities. The judges of tlio higher courts are ap- 
pointed by the national executive, and those of the minor tribunes 
by the federal official governing the political division m which they 
are located. 

yrwy.-f-For military purposes the republic is divided into five 
districts, the northern desert provinces lonning tlie first, the central 
provinces as far south a;* the Bio-lio the second and third, and the 
' southern provinces and territory the fourth and fifth, l-arge sums 
I of money have bean expended m arms, equipment, guns and 
, fortifications. The array is organized on tlie (iennan modri and 
j been trained by European officers who have been employed botli 
; for the school and regiment. Though the president and minister of 
war are the nominal heads of the army, its immediate direction is 
concentrated m a general stall comprising six service dcr/artments, 
at the head of which is a chief of staff. After the triumph of tlie 
'revolutionists in the civil war of 1891, the army was reorganized 
under tlie direction of (.kilonel Emil Korncr, an accomplished German 
officer, wJjo subsequently served as chief of the general staff. In 
1904 the permanent force consisted of 12 battalions of infantry. 
6 regiments of cavalry, 4 regiments of mountain artillery, i regiment 
of horse artillery, 2 regiments of coast artillery, and 5 companies of 
engineers —aggregating 915 officers and 4757 men. To this nucleus 
were added 6160 recruits, the contingent for that year of young men 
twenty-one years of age compelled to serve with tlie colours. Under 
the law of tlie 5th of September 1900. military service is obligatory 
for all c’tizens between eighteen and forty-five years, all young men 
; of twenty-one years being required to serve a certain period with the 
regular force. After this period they are transfinreci to the ist 
reserve for 9 years, and then to the zad reserve. 1 he military rifle 
adopted for all- three branches of Uie service is the Mauser, 1895 
model, of 7 mm calibre, and the battenes are provided with Krupp 
guns of 7 and 7 5 cm. calibre Military instruction is given m a well- 
organized military school at Santnigo, a war academy and a school 
I of military engineering 

Navy , — The Chilean navy is essentially British in organization 
' and methods, and all its best fighting ships weie built m Biitish 
yards. In 1906 tlie effective fighting force consisted of i battle- 
ship, 2 belted cruisers, 4 protected cruisers, 3 torpedo gunboats, 6 
destroyers and 8 modem torpedo boats. In Edition to tlicse there 
are several inferior armed ve.ssels of vanous kmds which bring the 
total up to 40, not including transports and other auxiliaries The 
administration of the navy, under the president and minister of war 
and marine, is confided to a general naval staff, called the “ Direccion 
jencral de la Arn\ada," with headquarters at Valparaiso. Its duties 
also include the military protection of the ports, the hydrographic 
survey of the coast, and the lighthouse service. The personnel com- 
prises about 465 officers, mcludinf^ those of the staff, and 4000 petty 
officers and men. There is a military port at Talcahuano, in Con- 
ccpcifin Bay, strongly fortified* and provided with arsenal and repair 
shops, a large dry dock andi a patent slip The naval school, which 
occupies one of the noteworthy edifices of \^alparaiso, is attended 
by 90 cadets and is noted for the thoroughness of its mstruction. 

Education —Under the old conservative regime very little was 
done for Uie public school outside tlie larger towns. As a large pro- 
portion of the labouring classes lived m the small towns and rural 
communities, they received comparatively little attention. The 
increasing influence of more liberal ideas greatly improved the 
situation with reference to popular education, and the government 
now makes vigorous efforts to bring its public school system within 
the reach of all. The constitution provide.s that free instruction 
must be provided for the people. School attendance is not com- 
puisoi-y, however, and the gain upon illiteracy (75 %) appears to be 
very alow. The government also gives primary instruction to recruits 
when serving with the colours, 'which, with the increasing employ- 
ment of the people m the towns, helps to stimulate a desire for 
education among the lower classes. Education in Qule is very 
largely under the control of the national government, the minister 
of justice and public mstruction being charged with the direction of 
all public schools from tlie university down to the smallest and most 
remote pciraary school. The system includes the University of 
Chile and National Institute at SantiagOi lyceums or high schools in 
all the proifincial capitals and larger towns, normal schools at central 
points for the training of public school teachers, professional and 
industrial schools, military schools and primary schools. Instruction 
in all these is. free, and under certain conditions text-books are 
supplied. In the normal schools, where tlio pupils are teamed to 
enter the public service as primary teachers, not only is the tuition 
free, but also books, board, lodging and everything needed, in their 
school ivork. The nataonal university at Santiago comprises faculties 
of theology, law and pohuoal science, mediciue and pliarmacy, 
natural sciences and mathematics, and philosophy. Tlie range of 
studies is wide, and the attendance large. The National Institute 
at> Santiago is the principal high school of the secondary grade in 
Chile. There- were ^ of these high schools for males and la for 
females in 1903, with an aggregate of 11,504 matriculated students* 
The normal schools for mws are located at Santiago. Chilliki and 
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Valdivia; and for females at La Serena, Santiago and Concepcidn. 
The mining schools at Copiapd, La Serena ana Santiago had an 

S ate attendance of 180 students in 1903, and the commercial 
i at Iquique and Santiago an attendance of 214. The more 
important agricultural schools arc located at Santiago, Chilli, 
Concepcidn and Ancud, the Quinta Normal de Agricultura in the 
national capital having a large attendance. The School of Mechanic 
Arts and Trades (Escuela de Artes y Oficios) of Santiap[o has a high 
reputation for the practical character of its instruction, in which 
it IS admirably seconded by a normal handicraft school (Sldyd System) 
and a night school of industrial drawing in the same city, and pro- 
fessional scliools for girls in Santiago and Valparaiso, where the 
pupils are taught millinery, dress-making, knitting, embroidery 
and fancy needlework. The government also maintains schools for 
the blind and for the deaf and dumb. The public pnmary schools 
numbered 1961 in igo^, with 3608 teachers, 166,928 pupils enrolled, 
and an average attendance of 108,582. The cost of maintaining 
these schools was 4,146,574 pesos, or an average ot /a : 17 3 per 
piipil in attendance. In addition to the public schools there are a 
Roman Catliolic university at Santiago, which includes law and civil 
engineering among its regular courses of study ; numerous private 
schools and seminaries of the secondary grade, with a total of 11,184 
students of both sexes in 1903 ; and 506 private primary schools, with 
an attendance of 29,684, The private schools usually conform to 
the official requirements in regard to studies and examinations, 
which facilitates subsequent aamission to the university and the 
obtainment of degrees ; pi obably they do bettor work than the 
public schools, especially in the German settlements of the southern 
jirovincea. A Consejo de Instruccidn PCibhca (council of public 
instruction) of 14 members exercises a general .supervision over the 
higher and secondary schools. There are schools of music and fine 
arts in Santiago. The national library at Santiago, with 116,300 
volumes in 1906, and the national observatory, are both efficiently 
administered At the beginning of the 20th century there were 41 
public libraries in the republic, including public school collections, 
with an aggregate of 240,000 volumes. 

Charities. — According to the returns of 1903 there were 88 hos- 
pitals in the lepublic. which repoitcd 79,051 admissions during the 
year, and had 6215 patients under treatment at its close ; 628,530 
patients received gratuitous medical assistance at the public dis- 
pensaries during the year ; there were 24 foundling hospitals with 
5570 children ; and there were 3092 persons in the various hospicios 
or asylums, and 1478 in the imbecile asylums, 
keligton, — The Roman Catholic religion is declared by the con- 
stitution to be the religion of the state, and the inaugural oath of 
the president pledges him to protect it. A considerable part of its 
income IS derived from a subsidy included in the annual budget, 
w'hich makes it a charge upon the national treasury like any other 
public service, The .secular supervision of this service is entrusted 
to a member of the president's cabinet, known as the minister of 
worship and colonization. The executive and legislative powers 
intervene in the appointments to the higher offices of the Church. 
The greater part of the population remains loyal to the established 
faith. The law of 1865 gives th<* privilege of religious worship to 
other faiths, and the laws of 1883 made civil marriage and the civil 
registry of births, deaths and marriages obligatory, and secularized 
the cemeteries. Under the reform of 1865 full religious freedom 
is jiractically accorded, and it is provided that the services of religious 
organizations other than the Roman Catholic may be held in private 
lesidences or in edifices owned by pnvate individuals or corjiorations. 
Of the 72,812 foreigners residing m Chile in 1895, about 16,000 were 
described as Protestants. Notwithstanding the opposition of some 
political elements to the Church, the Chileans themselves may all be 
classed as Roman Catholics. The ecclesiastical organization includes 
one archbishop, who resides at Santiago, three bishops residing at 
La Serena, Concepcidn and Ancud, and two vicars residing in Anto- 
fagasta and Tarapacji These benefices are filled by appointments 
from lists of three prepared by the council of state and sent to Rome 
by the president, and in the case of an archbishop or bishop the 
appointment must also receive the approval of the Senate. The 
Cliilean clergy are drawn very largely from the higher classes, and their 
social standing is much better than in many South American states. 
The Church also possesses much property of its own, and is therefore 
able to maintain itself on a comparatively small subsidy from the 
public treasury, which wa.s 985,910 pesos (£73,943) in 1902. The 
Church maintains seminaries in all cathedral towns, and these also 
receive a subsidy from the government, 

Finance.— For a long time Chile was considered one of the poorest 
stales of Spanish America, but the acquisition of the rich mineral* 
producing provinces of the north, together with the development 
of new silver and copper mines in Atacama and Coquimbo, largely 
increased her revenues and enabled her to develop other important 
resources. During the decade 1831-1840 the annual revenues 
averaged about 2,100,000 pesos (of 48d.), which in the decade i86i- 
1870 had increased to an average of only 8,200,000 pesos — and this 
during a period of considerable agricultural activity on account of 
Wheat exports to California and Australia. After 1870 the revenues 
increased more rapidly oy^ing to the development of new mining 
iil^ustries, the receipts in 1879 amounting to 15,300,000 pesos, and 
in 1882 to 28,900,000 pesos. The revenues from the captured 


Peruvian nitrate fields then became an important part of the national 
income, which ten years later (1902) reached an aggregate of 
138*507*178 pesos (of i8d,), of which 105,072,832 pesos were in gold. 
In 1906 the receipts from all sources were estimated at 149,100,000 
pesos, of which 02,200,000 pesos gold were credited to the tax on 
nitrate, 39,800.000 pesos gold to Import duties, and 23,500,000 pesos 
currency to railway receipts. During these years of fiscal prosperity 
the country suffered muen from financial crises caused by industrial 
stagnation, an excessive and depreciated paper currency and 
political disorder. To ensure an income that would meet its foreign 
engagements, the government collected the nitrate and iodine taxes 
and import duties in gold. As a considerable part of the expenditures 
were in gold, the practice was adopted of keeping the gold and currency 
accounts separate. In 1895 a conveision law was passed in which 
the sterling value of the peso was reduced to i8d , at which rate the 
outstanding paper should be redeemed. A conversion fund was also 
created, and, although the government afterwards authorized two 
more large issues, the beneficial effects of this law were so pronounced 
that the customs regulations were modified in 1907 to permit the pay- 
ment of import duties in paper. The national revenue is derived chiefly 
from the nitrate taxes, customs duties, alcohol tax, and from railway, 
postal and telegraph receipts. There is no land tax, and licence or 
business taxes are levied l>y the municipalities for local purposes. 
The national expenditures are chiefly for the interest and amortiza- 
tion charges on the public debt, official salaries, military expenses 
m connexion with the army and navy, public works (including railway 
construction, port improvements, water and sewage works), the 
administration of the state railways, telegraph lines and post office, 
church subsidies, public instruction and foreign representation. 

The ordinary and extraordinary receipts and expenditures for the 
five years 1899-1903, in gold and currency, m pesos of i8d., were as 
lollows — 



Receipts, pesos. 

Expenditures, pe.sos. 

Gold. 

Paper. 

Gold. 

Paper 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

83,051,604 

89,869,178 

74,665,061 

105,072,832 

108.503,565 

45*239.970 

46,515,102 

35 * 394*434 

33.434,346 

32,490.145 

31.732.797 

30,564,821 

39,808,517 

45.093.278 ' 

12,508,075 

7 (*. 749.793 
82,143.742 
91,087,171 
89,170,087 * 
84,721,437 


For 1906 the expenditures were fixed at 149,000,000 pesos, and the 
revenues were estimated to produce 149,100,000 pesos, which in- 
cluded 62,200,000 pesos gold from nitrate taxes, 39,800,000 pesos 
gold and 200,000 pesos paper from import duties, 23,500,000 pesos 
paper from the state railways, 2,500,000 pesos paper from postal 
and telegraph receipts, and 15,000,000 pesos gold from loans. How 
the revenues are expended is shown m the estimates for 1907, in 
which the total expenditures were estimated at 134,830,532 pesos 
paper and 58,796,780 pesos gold, the principal appropriations being 

16.192.780 pesos paper and 99,733 gold for the war department. 

10.460.781 paper and 6.315,731 gold for the marine department, 
40,934,273 paper and 16,984.671 gold for railways, and 6,324,817 
paper for public works. In addition to these the budget of 1906 
provided for gold expenditures in 1907 of 7,000,000 pesos on sanitary 
works and 8,000,000 pesos on the Arica-La Paz railway. The custom 
of dividing receipts and expenditures into ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, of treating the receipts from loans as revenue, of adding six 
months to the fiscal year for closing up accounts, and of dividing 
receipts and expenditures into Separate gold and currency accounts, 
leads to much confusion and complication in the returns, and is the 
cause of unavoidable discrepancies and contradictions. 

In May 1906 the external debt of the republic aggregated 
/2 1, 700, 000, including the loans of 1905 and 1906, amounting to 
5, 700,000, for sanitary works and railway construction. At the 
same time the internal debt was 107,000,000 pesos (£8,025,000), 
which increases the funded indebtedness to £29,725,000. Like 
Brazil, Chile has been careful to preserve her foreign credit, and 
though an average indebtedness of about £10 per capita may seem 
large for a nation with so much absolute poverty among its people, 
the government is finding no difficulty in negotiating new loans, the 
mineral resources of the country and the conservative instincts of 
the people being considered satisfactory guarantees. According to 
offictad returns, tlie real estate valuations in 1903-1904 aggregated 
1.777*217,704 pesos, of which 1,020,609,215 pesos were in urban 
and 754,608,489 pes99 in rural property. Of the total returned, 
1.775.217.7P4 is desenbed as taxaole, and 262,626,576 pesos as non- 
taxable. The large and steadily increasing receipts from import 
duties, amounting to 9i,3»i,86o;^80s in 1905* ic> 3 * 507 » 55 d pesos 

in 1906, appears to indicate an encouraging state of prosperity in 
the country, although an average of 34I pesos a year (neaxly 
£2 : 12s.), in addition to the increased pnees paid for home manu- 
factures, seems to be a very heavy indirect tax upon so poor a 
people. 

Currency , — ^The monetary circulation in Oiile consists almost 
wholly of paper currency, nominally based on a gold standard of 

^ The expenditures of 1902 are also given as 25,882,702 pesos gold, 
and 108,844,693 pesos currency. 
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i8d. per peso. The conversion law of 1895 made the currency cout 
vertible at this rate, although the gold peso was rated at 4^d, 
previous to that date ; but the financial crisis of 1898 caused the sus- 
pension of specie payments, and a forced issue of additional paper 
fed to a further postponement of conversion and the prompt with- 
drawal of specie from circulation. The paper circulation consists 
of national and bank issues. The former owes its existence very 
largely to the war with Peru, the civil war of 189T, and the financial 
troubles of 1898. On the ist of Januarjr 1890 the national issues 
stood at 22,487,916 pesos, and the bank issues at 16,679,790 pesos, 
making a total of 39,167,706 pesos currency in circulation. This 
total was largely increased by President Balmaceda in 1891, On 
the 31st of July 1898 the conversion of paper notes, under the law 
of I St June 1895, suspended, and the government issued 
27,989,929 pesos to the banks of issue, which was described as a Joan 
at 2 %, ancl raised their outstanding circulation to 40,723,089 pesos, 
and at the same time issued on its own account 17,693,890 pesos and 
assumed responsibility for 1,193,641 pesos which had been illegally 
put into circulation before 1896. This gave an aggregate registered 
circulation of 86,045,166 pesos in 1898. In 1904 another issue of 

30.000. 000 pesos was authorized and the date of conversion was 
still fiuthcr postponed, and m 1907 a more general act provided that 
the maximum paper circulation should not exceed 150,000,000 pesos 
of the value of i8d per peso, and that new issues should be made 
only through the issue department and against deposits of gold, 
which deposits would be returned to depositors on the presentation 
of the currency issued. The redemption of this issue was guaran- 
teed by a conversion fund of 100,000,000 pesos, and by an authoriza- 
tion to issue a loan of 50,000,000 pesos to redeem the balance, if 
necessary. The conversion fund under the act of 1895 stood at 
77,282,257 pesos (/5, 796, 170) on the 31st of May 1907. There are 
23 jomt-btock banks of issue, with an aggregate registered capital 
of 40,689,66^ pesos (;£3,o5i,724). Their ciiculatmg notes are secuicd 
by deposits in the national treasury of gold, government notes and 
other approved securities. There is no state bank, though the Bank 
of Chile, with its numerous agencies and its paid-up capital of 

20.000. 000 pesos, may be said to fill the place of such an institution. 
Besides these, there arc four non-issuc banks, two foreign banks and 
their agencies, and three mortgage banks, with agencies at the 
important provincial centres, which loan money on real-estate 
security and issue interest bearing hypothecary notes to bearer. 
There are 8 savings banks in the republic, whose aggregate deposits 
on the 31st of December 1906 were 14,799.728 pesos. 

The monetary unit, the gold peso, does not form a part of the 
actual coinage. The gold coins authorized by this law are the condor 
of 20 peso, the medio condor, or dohlon, of 10 pesos, and the escudo ot 
5 pesos. The silver coins are the peso 01 100 centavos and its 
fi actional parts of 20, 10 and 5 centavos. The bronze coins are of 
2 j, 2, I, and J centavos. 

The metric system of weights and measures is the legal standard 
111 Chile, but the old Spanish standards are still widely used, especially 
m handling mining and farm produce. Nitiatc of soda is estimated 
in Chilean quintals (101*41 ib) in the field, and metric quintals 
(220*46 lb) at the port of shipment. In silver and copper mining 
the marc (8 oz ) is commonly used in describing the richness of the 
ores. Farm produce is generally sold by the arroba or fanega ; the 
vara is used in lineal measurement, and the cuadra is used by country 
people in land measurement. (A. J. L) 

History 

Chile was the recognized name of the country from the 
beginning of its known history. The land was originally in- 
habited by tribes of Indians, who, though not mere savages, 
were far below the level of civilization distinguishing the races 
of Mexico and Peru. When the country first became known 
to the Spaniards in the i6th century the northern tribes were 
found to be more civilized and much more submissive than 
those of the south. The difference was no doubt due to the 
invasion and conquest of northern Chile in the 15th century by 

Yupanqui, Inca of Peru, grandfather of Atahualpa, 
Goaquesu conquest by Pizarro. 

The dominion of the Incas in Chile was probably 
bounded by the Rapel river (lat. 34® 10' S.), and, though their 
control of the country was slight, the Peruvian influence led to 
the introduction of a higher civilization, and, by weakening the 
power of the tribes, paved the way for the invasion of the 
Spaniards. Beyond the limits of the Inca conquest the Indians 
of Chile were distinguished by fierce independence of character 
and by their warlike qualities. Rude and ignorant as they were, 
they possessed a rough military organization ; each community 
was led by its ulmm (chief), and in war the tribes fought together 
under an elected leader The name of the :^aucanians, 

the most powerful of the tribes^ came to be applied to the whole , 
confederation of Indians living south of the Bio-bio river. i 
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The first Spanish invasion of Chile took place in 1535, when 
Diego de Almagro, the companion and rival of PizaiTo in the 
conquest of Peru, marched into Chile in search of gold. 
Disappointed in his quest, and meeting with obstinate SiSiiwL 
resistance from the southern tribes, he returned to 
Peru with his whole force in 1538. In 1540 Pizarro sent Pedra 
de Valdivia to make a regular conquest and settlement of Chile, 
Valdivia founded Santiago, the present capital of Chile, m 
February 1541, and proceeded to build the towns of La Serena, 
Concepcidn, Villarica, Imperial, Valdivia and Angol, in order 
to secure his hold on the country. But the Indians fought 
desperately for their independence, and in 1553 a general rising 
of the tribes ended in the defeat and death of Valdivia and in 
the destruction of most of his settlements, Ihis was the 
beginning of nearly a century of continuous warfare. As there 
was no gold in the country the number of settlers was small, 
the loose tribal organization of the natives made it impossible 
to inflict a vital defeat on them, and the mountainous and 
thickly wooded country lent itself admirably to a warfare of 
surprises and ambuscades. General after general and army 
after army were despatched from Spain and Peru ; Chile was 
given a government independent of the viceroy of Lima ; attack 
after attack was made on the Indians, their lands were laid 
waste, and the struggle was conducted with merciless ferocity ; 
all in vain. Settlements and forts were never free from assault 
and were taken and retaken ; if one Indian army was destroyed 
another took its place, if one toqui was killed another was chosen ; 
when defeated, the Indians retired to their forests, marshes and 
hills, recruited their forces, and fell on the pursuing Spaniards. 
In 1612 an attempt was made by a Jesuit missionary to negotiate 
a peace, but not till 1640 was the desperate struggle ended by 
the treaty of Quillin, which left the Indians all the land south 
of the Bio-bio river. Up to 1800 the peace was broken by three 
wars, m 1655, in 1723 and in 1766, the last ended by a treaty 
which actually gave the Araucanians the right to have a minister 
at Santiago. 

It was this constant warfare with the Indians and the necessity 
for hard continuous work, owing to the lack of precious metals 
in Chile, that no doubt helped to produce in the settlers the 
strength and hardihood of character that distinguishes the 
Chileans among South American races. But not unnaturally 
the material condition of the country was the reverse of 
prosperous. The expenditure far exceeded the revenue. The 
Indian warfare occupied nearly the whole attention of the 
governors and much of the time of the settlers. By the Spanish 
colonial system the development of manufactures was prohibited 
and the trade of the colony was limited not only to 
Spain but to the one port of Cadiz. Till the i8th tygtem! 
century ships were not allowed to sail round Cape 
Horn, so that the Chileans had to trade indirectly tlirough Peru 
and the Argentine. Agriculture was the one resource of the 
colony, and wheat was grown for export to Peru, but the land 
was concentrated in the hands of a few big landowners, and the 
cultivation of the vine and olive was forbidden. At the end of 
the 17th century Santiago was a town of poor one-storeyed houses 
and had only 8000 inhabitants ; the other towns, Valparaiso, 
Concepcidn, La Serena, were only large villages. Books were 
not allowed to be imported, and education was limited to such 
as was given here and there by priests and monks. The Indians 
within the limits of the Spanish colony were treated like slaves, 
and horribly mutilated to prevent their escape ; but at the 
same time a gradual fusion of races was taking place, and the 
Chilean peasant {peon) of to-day is as much of Indian as of 
Spanish descent. The Araucanians, however, continued to 
preserve their independence ; they jealously resented the intro- 
duction of Spanish influence, and the missionary efforts of the 
Jesuits met with little success. 

i* During the i8th century the condition of the colony was 
improved in many ways. The Bourbon kings of Spain were 
more liberal in their colonial policy. Merchant ships were 
allowed to sail direct to Chile, trade with France was sometimes 
permitted, and a large batch of hardy emigrants was sent out 
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from the Biscay provinces of Spain. Freed from the preoccupa- 
tion of the Indian wars, the governors gave more attention to 
the general welfare of the country : a university was started 
in Santiago in 1747, many towns were built about the same 
time, agriculture and industries were promoted and a coasting 
trade grew up. In 1778 Charles III. threw open all the ports of 
Spain to the colonies and allowed freedom of trade with France. 
But in general the administration of the colony was burdensome, 
oppres«?ive and inefficient. The people had no voice in the 
government. Ruling with the help of the Royal Audience, the 
governor was absolute master of the country, and regulated 
the smallest details of life. Such time as the officials could spare 
from the main object of enriching themselves by extortion and 
corruption was given up to endless official and religious ceremonies 
and to petty disputes of etiquette and precedence. All the high 
posts and offices were filled by men sent from Spain, with the 
result that bitter jealousy reigned between them and the native- 
born colonists (moUos), The crtollos as a rule filled the posts 
in the municipalities (cabtldos), disposed of by sale, so that 
when the revolution broke out the cabildos naturally became 
tlie centres of the movement. As in all Spanish colonies, so in 
Chile, the Church played a large part in the public life. Chile 
was divided into the two bishoprics of Santiago and toncepcidn, 
and the Church managed to accumulate most of the wealth of 
the country. At the same time the monks and Jesuits did 
useful work in teaching industrial and agricultural arts, and in 
giving the people a certain degree of education ; hut the influence 
of the Church was used to bolster up the traditional narrow 
colonial system, and the constant quarrels between the clergy 
and the secular powers often threw the country into confusion. 

At the opening of the iqth century ('hile was a colony whose 
resources had hardly been touched, with a population of about 
500,000 persons, of Spanish and mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood : a people endowed with the vigour of character bred by 
a mountainous country and a bracing climate and by a hard 
struggle for existence, hut ignorant through lack of education, 
shut out by a narrow-minded commercial system from knowledge 
of the outside world, and destitute of the character-training 
that free institutions afford. 

The national independence of Chile dates from the second 
decade of the tqth century. The revolt of England’s North 
American colonies and the events of the French 
Revolution naturally suggested the idea of a struggle 
p§ndeaco, independence to the vSpanish colonists, and the 
deposition of kVrdinand Vlf. l)y Napoleon, and the 
ensuing disorgani/alionof Spain, supplied the desired opportunity. 
In 1809 risings took place in Venezuela, in Ecuador, in Upper 
Peru and in the Argentine ; the revolutionary fever spread 
to Chile, and on the 18th of September 1810 the cabtldo of 
Santiago secured the resignation of the governor and vested his 
powers in an elected Junta (board) of seven members This 
event was the beginning of the independence of Chile. But it 
was some time before independence was fully attained. The 
mass of the people were ignorant, intercourse l)etween them was 
slight, and there was a strong section attached to the old regime. 
The party determined on independence was at first small, and 
compelled to conceal its aims till the ground had been prepared 
for open decisive action. Further, there were divisions between 
the patriots of Santiago and those of ( oncepci6n, and bitter 
jealousies between the leaders, the chief of whom were Juan 
Martinez de Rozas, Jos^ Miguel Carrera and Bernardo O’Higgins. 
Owing to the apathy of the people and the enmities existing 
among the leaders, the Spanish forces, sent by the viceroy of 
Peru to crush the revolutionary movement, succeeded after two 
years’ indecisive fighting in completely defeating the patriots 
at Rancagua in 1814 For three years the Spaniards maintained 
their hold on Chile, ruling the country with tymnnical harshness, 
but in the spring of 1817 a patriot force which had been organized 
at Mendoza in the Argentine by ]os 6 de San Martin, an Ar^ntine 
dfficer, and by OTIiggins, crossed the Andes and overwhelmed 
the royalists at the battle of Chacabuco. 0*Higgins was named 
director-general of Chile, while San Martin, realizing that the 


independence of each colony depended on the Spanish being 
expelled from the whole of South America, set about prepar- 
ing an invasion of Pemi The viceroy of Lima made one more 
effort to uphold the power of Spain in Chile, but the army he 
despatched under Mariano 0 .sorio, the victor of Rancagua, was 
decisively defeated at the river Maipo on the 3rd of April 1818. 
By this battle the independence of Chile, formally proclaimed by 
O’Higgins in the previous February, was finally secured. 

The next few years witnessed the expulsion of the royalists 
from the south of Chile, the equipment of a small fleet, placed 
under the command of Manuel Blanco Encalada and 
Lord Cochrane (eari of Dundonald), and the invasion republic. 
of Peru by San Martin with the help of the fleet, 
ending in the proclamation of Peruvian independence in 1821 ; 
though the Spanish power was not finally broken until Bolivar's 
victory at Ayacucho in 1824. Relieved from all fear of Spanish 
attacks from the north, the new republic of Chile entered upon 
a period of internal confusion and dissension bordering upon 
anarchy As soon as the necessity for establishing a stable 
government arose the la('k of training in self-government among 
the Chileans became painfully obvious. O’Higgins as director- 
general, rightly perhaps, considered that firm orderly government 
was more important than the concession of liberal institutions, 
but his administration roused strong hostility, and in 1823 he was 
compelled to resign. From that date up to 1830 there were no 
less than ten governments, while three different constitutions 
were proclaimed. The nation was divided into small mulutilly 
hostile parties ; there were ecclesiastical troubles owing to the 
hostility of the Church to the new republic ; there were Indian 
risings in the south and royalist revolts in the island of Chiloe; 
the expenditure exceeded the revenue, and the employment 
of the old Spanish financial expedients naturally increased the 
general discontent. Up to 1830 the Liberal party, which favoured 
a free democratic regime, held the upper hand, but m that year 
the Conservatives, backed by a military rising led by General 
Joaquin Prieto, placed themselves in power after a sanguinary 
battle at Lircay. Prieto was elected president in 1831, and a new 
constitution was drafted and promulgated in 1833, winch, with 
some modifications, remains the constitution of Chile at the 
present time. This constitution invested the executive with 
almost dictatorial powers, and the Conservatives entered upon 
a long term of office. 

The aim of the Conservative polity was to secure above all a 
strong administration ; power was concentrated in the hand.s 
of a small circle ; public liberties were restricted and all opposi- 
tion crushed by force Inaugurated under General Prieto’s 
administration (1831-1841) by his able minister Diego Portales, 
this policy was continued by his successors General Manuel 
Bulnes (1841-1851) and Manuel Montt (1851-1861), each of 
whom like Pneto was elected to a double term of office. In 
spite of the discontent of the Liberals, tlie Conservative ascend- 
ancy secured a long period of firm stable government, wffiich was 
essential to put an end to the confusion in public' life and to give 
time for the people to awake to a fuller realization of the duties 
and responsibilities of national independence. Ihe internal 
peace of the country was only disturbed three times, by Liberal 
risings in 1835, m 1851 and in 1859, all of which were crushed, but 
not without severe fighting. In 1836 Chile also became involved 
in a war with a confederation of Peru and Bolivia, which ended in 
the victory of Chile and the dissolution of the confederation. 

While refusing to allow the people any share in, or control 
over, the government, the Conservative leaders devoted them- 
selves to improving the condition of the people and of the 
country, and under their firm rule Chile advanced rapidly in 
prosperity. The government established a department for 
education, a training college for teachers, and numerous schools 
and libraries ; literary magazines were started and a school of 
art and an academy of music founded. By the consolidation 
of the foreign debt, by the regular payment of interest, by the 
establishment of several banks^ and by the negotiation of 
commercial treaties, the financial position of the country was 
improved, Internal development was promoted by the working 
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of the silver mines of Copiapo and the coal mines of Lofta, by 
the building of railways and erection of telegraphs, and by the 
colotikadon of the rich Valdivia province with German settlers. 

The Straits of Magellan were occupied ; under an American 
engineer, William Wheelwright, a line of steamers was started on 
the coast, and, by a wise measure allowing merchandise to be 
landed free of duty for re’^exportation, Valparaiso became a 
busy port and' trading centre ; while the demand for foodstuffs 
in California and Australia, folbwing upon the rush for goW, 
gave a strong impetus to agriculture. A code of law was drawn 
up and promulgated, and the ecclesiastical symtem was organized 
under an archbishop appointed by the pope. To Montt, as 
minister under Bulnes and afterwards as president, must be 
given the main credit for the far-seeing policy which laid the 
foundations of the prosperity of Chile ; and though the adminis- 
tration was in many ways harsh and narrow, firm government, 
rather than libert}^ that would have tended to anarchy, was 
essential for the success of the young republic. 

After i86r, however, a Liberal reaction set in, aided by 
divisions in the Conservative party arising mainly over church 
questions. Montt’s successors, Jos6 Joaquin Perez ^1861-1871), 
Federico Errizuriz (1871-1876) and Anibal Pinto (1876-1881), 
abandoned the repressive policy of their predecessors, invited 
the co-operation of the Liberals, and allowed discontent to vent 
itself freely in popular agitation. Some democratic changes 
were mad© in the constitution, notably a law forbidding the 
re-election of a president, and the gradual and peaceful transition 
to a Liberal policy was a proof of the progress which the nation 
had made in political training. Outside the movement for con- 
stitutional reform, the most important internal question was the 
successful Liberal attack on the privileged position and narrow 
views of the Church, which led to the birth of a strong ultra- 
montane party among the clergy. The government continued to 
be animated by a progressive spirit : schools, railways, telegraphs 
were rapidly extended ; a steamship mail service to Europe 
was subsidized, and the stability of the government enaliled it 
to raise new foreign loans in order to extinguish the old high 
interest-hearing loans and to meet the expenses of public works. 
In 1877 a financial crisis oexurred, met by the emission of paper 
money, but the depression was only temporary’, and the country 
soon rallied from the effects. 

During this period there was desultory fighting with the 
Indians ; there was a long boundary dispute with the Argentine, 
settled in 1880 ; and in 1865 Chilean sympathy with Peru in a 
quarrel with Spain led to a foolish war with Spain. The blockade 
of their ports and the bombardment of Valparaiso by a Spanish 
squadron impressed the Chileans with the necessity of possessing 
an adequate fleet to defend their long coast-lmc ; and it was 
under President Errdzuriz that the ships were obtained and the 
officers trained that did such good service in the great war with 
Peru. With a population of over two millions, a rapidly increas- 
ing revenue, ruled by a government that was firm and progressive 
and that enjoyed the confidence of all classes, Chile was well 
equipped for the struggle with Peru that began in 1879. 

The war of 1879-83 between Chile and Peru is the subject 
of a separate article (soe Chile - Peruvian War). By the 
beginning of 1881 the war had reached a stage when 
Struggle was close at hand. On the 13th of 
with P9tu, January of that year the Chilean forces under command 
of General Baquedano attacked the entrenched 
positions of the Peruvians at daybreak in the vicinity o£ Chorillos, 
a village some few miles from Lima, and forming the outer line 
of defence for the capital. After a stubborn fight the day ended 
in victory fnr the attacking forces ; but tbe lasses on both sides 
were great, and on the following day negotiations for peace were 
attempted by the representatives oi the iewreign powers in Lima, 
the object being to avoid, if poesiblc, any further bloodshed. 
This attempt to end the conflict proved, howtever,. abortive, 
and on the 15th of January at 2 p.m. hostilities recommenced in 
the‘ neighbourhood of Miraflores. After severe fighting for some 
four hours tjie Chileans again proved victorious, and drove the 
Peruvians from the second line of defence hack upon the city of 


Lima. Lima was now at the mercy of the Chileans, and on the 
17th of January a division of 4000 men of all arms, under the 
command of General Comelio Saavedra, was sent forward to 
occ^y the Peruvian capital and restore order within the town 
iimilB. A portion of the Chilean forces was shortly afterwards 
withdrawn from Peru, and tlie army of occupation remaining 
in the conquered country was in charge of Admiral I’atncio 
Lyncli, an oflirer who bad been specially promoted for dis- 
tinguished services during the war. President Anibal Pinto of 
Chile now set about to find means to cone lude a treaty of peace 
with Peru, but his efforts in this direction were frustrated by 
the armed resistance offered in the country districts to the 
Chilean authorities by the remainder of the Peruvian forces 
under command of General Caceres. So matters continued — 
the Chileans administering on the seaboard and m the priiK ipal 
towns, the Peruvians maintaining a guerilla warfare in the 
mountainous districts of the interior. In September i88i the 
term of office of President Pinto expired, and he was succeeded 
in the post of chief executive of Chile by President Domingo 
Santa Maria. Ex-President Pinto died three years later in 
Valparaiso, leaving a memory respected and admired by all 
political parties in his country. The name of Pinto will always 
occupy a prominent place in the annals of Clnlean history, 
not only because the war witli Peru took placx during his term 
of office, but also on account of the fact that it was largely due 
to the intelligent direction of all details by the president during 
the struggle that the Chilean arms proved so absolutely successful 
by land and <?ea, 

Senor Domingo Santa Maria, who now acceded to the presi- 
dency of Chile, was a Liberal m politics, and had previously 
held various important posts under the government. 

Lndcr the rule of President Montt he had Lxen an 
active member of the opposition and involved in Maria* 
various revolutionary conspiracies ; for his participa- 
tion in these plots he was at one time exiled from the country, 
but returned and received official employment under President 
Perez. The pnnapal task confronting President Santa Maria 
on assuming the pre.sidency was to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Peru and provide' for the evacuation of the Chilean army 
of occupation. The presence of the Peruvian general Caceres 
aud his forces in the interior of Peru prevented for some two 
years the formation of any Peruvian national administration 
m Lima with which the Chilean authorities could deal. In 
August of 1883 the Peruvians were defeated by the forces 
commanded by Admiral Lyncli, and a government was then 
organized under the leadership of General Jglesias. A provisional 
treaty of peac e was then drawn up and signed by Cicneral Iglesias 
and the Chilean representative, and this was finally ratified by 
the Chilean and Peruvian congresses resfiectively m April 1884. 
By the terms of this treaty Peru ceded to Ciiile unconditionally 
the province of Taxapacd, and the provinces of Tacria and Arica 
were placed under Chilean authority for the term of ten years, 
the inhabitants having then to decicle by a general vote whether 
they remained a part of Chile or elected to belong once more to 
Peru. In the event of the decision being favourable to Peru a sum 
of 10,000,000 dollars was to be paid b> Peru to Chile. On the 
ratification of this treaty the Chilean forces were immediately 
withdrawn from Lima and oilier points of occupation m Peruvian 
territory. The government of Bolivia also attempted to negotiate 
a treaty of peace with Chile in 1884, and for this purpose sent 
representatives to Santiago. No satisfactory terms, however, 
could be arranged, and the negotiations ended in only an armistice 
being agreed to, by which Chile remained in occupation of the 
Bolivian seaboard pending a definite settlement at some future 
period. 

The administration of President Santa Maria met with violent 
opposition from the Conservatives, who included the Clerical 
petty in their ranks, and also from a certain section of the Liberals, 
The dislike of the Conservatives to President Santa Maria was 
I oocasioned by his introduction of the law of avil marriage^ the 
civil registration of births and deaths, and the freeing of the 
cemeteries. Hitherto no marriage was legal unless celebrated 
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according to the rites of the Roman Catholic religion, and all 
registers of births and deaths were kept by the parish priests. 
Civil employees were now appointed under the new laws to attend 
to this work. Formerly the cemeteries were entirely under the 
control of the C'hurch, and, with the exception of a few places 
specially created for the purpose, were reserved solely for the 
burial of Roman Catholics. Under the new regime these 
cemeteries were made common to the dead of all religions. 
Under President Perez, in 1865, a clause in the law of constitution 
had been introduced permitting the exercise of all creeds of 
religion, and this was now put into practice, all restrictions 
being removed. On several occasions, notably in 1882 and 1885, 
President Santa Maria used his influence in the elections of 
senators and deputies to congress for the purpose of creating 
a substantial majority in his favour. He was induced to take 
this course in consequence of the violent opposition raised in 
the chambers by the liberal policy he pursued in connexion 
with Church matters. This intervention caused great irritation 
amongst the Conservatives and dissentient Liberals, and the 
political situation on more than one occasion became so strained 
as to bring the country to the verge of armed revolution. No 
outbreak, however, took place, and in 1886 the five years of ofiice 
for which President Santa Maria had been elected came to an 
end, and another Liberal, Senor Jos6 Manuel Balmaceda, then 
succeeded to power. 

The election of Balmaceda was bitterly opposed by the 
Conservatives and dissentient Liberals, but was finally success- 
fully carried by the official influence exercised by 
^ President Santa Maria. On assuming office President 
pwident. Balmaceda endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation 
of all sections of the Liberal party m congress and so 
form a solid majority to support the administration, and to this 
end he nominated as ministers representatives of the different 
political groups. Six months later the cabinet was reorganized, 
and two most bitter opponents to the recent election of President 
Balmaceda were accorded portfolios. Believing that he had 
now secured the support of the majority in congress on behalf 
of any measures he decided to put forward, the new president 
initiated a policy of heavy expenditure on public works, the 
building of schools, and the strengthening of the naval and 
military forces of the republic. Contracts were given out to the 
value of £6,000,000 for the construction of railways in the 
southern districts ; some 10,000,000 dollars were expended in 
the erection of schools and colleges ; three cruisers and two 
sea-going torpedo boats were added to the squadron ; the 
construction of the naval port at Talcahuano was actively pushed 
forward ; new armament was purchased tor the infantry and 
artillery branches of the army, and heavy guns were acquired 
for the purpose of permanently and strongly fortifying the 
neighbourhoods of Valparaiso, Talcahuano and Iquique. In 
itself this policy was not unreasonable, and in many ways 
extremely beneficial for the country. Unfortunately corruption 
crept into the expenditure ot the large sums necessary to carry 
out this programme. Contracts were given by favour and not 
by merit, and the progress made in the construction of the new 
public works was far from satisfactory. The opposition in 
congress to President Balmaceda began to increase rapidly 
towards the close of 1887, further gained ground in 1888. 
In order to ensure a majority favourable to his views, the 
president threw the whole weight of his official influence into 
the elections for senators and deputies in 1888 ; but many of 
the members returned to the chambers through this official 
influence joined the opposition shortly alter taking their seats. 
In i88q congress became distinctly hostile to the administration 
of President Balmaceda, and the political situation became grave, 
and at times threatened to involve the country in civil war. 
According to usage and custom in Chile, a ministry does not 
remain in office unless supported by a majority in the chambers. 
Balmaceda now found himself in the impossible position of being 
unable to appoint any ministry that could control a majority 
in the senate and chaml>er of deputies and at the same time be 
in accordance with his own views of the administration of public 
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affairs. At this juncture the president assumed that the con- 
stitution gave him the power of nominating and maintaining 
in office any ministers he might consider fitting persons for the 
purpose, and that congress had no right of interference in the 
matter. The chambers were now only waiting for a suitable 
opportunity to assert their authority. In 1890 it was stated 
that President Balmaceda had determined to nominate and 
cause to be elected as his successor at the expiration of his term 
of office in 1891 one of his own personal friends. This question 
of the election of another president brought matters to a head, 
and congress refused to vote supplies to carry on the government. 
To avoid trouble Balmaceda entered into a compromise with 
congress, and agreed to nominate a ministry to their liking on 
condition that the supplies for 1890 were voted. This cabinet, 
however, was of short duration, and resigned when the ministers 
understood the full amount of friction between the president 
and congress. Balmaceda then nominated a ministry not in 
accord with the views of congress under Senor Claudio Vicuna, 
whom it was no secret that Balmaceda intended to be his 
successor in the presidential chair, and, to prevent any expression 
of opinion upon his conduct in the matter, he refrained from 
summoning an extraordinary session of the legislature for the 
discussion of the estimates of revenue and expenditure for 1891. 
When the ist of January 1891 arrived, the president published 
a decree in the Dtario Ofictal to the effect that the budget of 
1890 would be considered the official budget for 1891. This act 
was illegal and beyond the attributes of the executive 
power. As a protest against the action of President 
Balmaceda, the vice-president of the senate, Senor 
Waldo Silva, and the president of the chamber of deputies, 
Senor Ramon Barros Luco, issued a proclamation appointing 
Captain Jorje Montt in command of the squadron, and stating 
that the navy could not recognize the authority of Balmaceda 
so long as he did not administer public affairs in accordance 
with the constitutional law of Chile. The majority of the 
members of the chambers sided with this movement, and on the 
7th of January Senores Waldo Silva, Barros Luco and a number 
of senators and deputies embarked on board the Chilean warship 

Blanco Encalada,’' accompanied by the “ Esmeralda ” and 

OTIiggins ’’ and other vessels, sailing out of Valparaiso harbour 
and proceeding northwards to Tarapaca to organize armed 
resistance against the president (see Chilean Civil War). It 
was not alone this action of Balmaceda in connexion with 
congress that brought about the revolution. He had alienated 
the sympathy of the aristocratic classes of Chile by his personal 
vanity and ambition. The oligarchy composed of the great 
landowners have always been an important factor in the political 
life of the republic ; when President Balmaceda found that he 
was not a persona grata to this circle he determined to endeavour 
to govern without their support, and to bring into the adminis- 
tration a set of men who had no traditions and with whom his 
personality would be all-powerful. The Clerical influence was 
also thrown against him m consequence of his radical ideas in 
respect of Church matters. 

Immediately on the outbreak of the revolution President 
Balmaceda published a decree declaring Montt and his com- 
panions to be traitors, and without delay organized an army of 
some 40,000 men for the suppression of the insurrectionary 
movement. While both sides were preparing for extremities, 
Balmaceda administered the government under dictatorial 
powers with a congress of his own nomination. In June 1891 
he ordered the presidential election to be held, and Senor Claudio 
Vicuna was duly declared chosen as president of the republic for 
the term commencing jp September 1891. The resources of 
Balmaceda were running short on account of the heavy military 
expenses, and he determined to dispose of the reserve of silver 
bullion accumulated in the vaults of the Casa de Moneda in 
accordance with the terms of the law for the conversion of the 
note issue. The silver was conveyed abroad in a British man- 
of-war, and disposed of partly for the purchase of a fast steamer 
to be fitted as an auxiliary cruiser and partly in payment for 
other kinds of war material. 
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The organization of the revolutionary forces went on slowly. 
Much difficulty was experienced in obtaining the necessary arms 
and ammunition, A supply of rifles was bought in the United 
States, and embarked on board the ** Itata/’ a Chilean vessel 
in the service of the rebels. The United States authorities 
refused to allow this steamer to leave San Diego, and a guard 
was stationed on the ship. The “ Itata/' however, slipped away 
and made for the Chilean coast, carrying with her the repre- 
sentatives of the United States. A fast cruiser was immediately 
sent in pursuit, but only succeeded in overhauling the rebel ship 
after she was at her destination. The “ Itata was then forced 
to return to San Diego without landing her cargo for the insur- 
gents. The necessary arms and ammunition were arranged for 
in Europe ; they were shipped in a British vessel, and transferred 
to a Chilean steamer at Fortune Bay, in Tierra del Fuego, close 
to the Straits of Magellan and the Falkland Islands, and thence 
carried to Iquique, where they were safely disembarked early in 
July 1891. A force of 10,000 men was now raised by the junta 
of the revolution, and preparations were rapidly pushed forward 
for a move to the south with the object of attacking Valparaiso 
and Santiago. Early m April a portion of the revolutionary 
squadron, comprising the “ Blanco Encalada and other ships, 
was sent to the southward for reconnoitring purposes and put 
into the port of Caldera. During the night of the 23rd of April, 
and whilst the Blanco Encalada ’’ was lying quietly at anchor, 
a torpedo boat called the “ Almirante Lynch,” belonging to the 
Balmaceda faction, steamed into the bay of Caldera and dis- 
charged a torpedo at the rebel ship. The “ Blanco Encalada ” 
sank in a few minutes and 300 of her crew perished. 

In the middle of August 1891 the rebel forces were embarked 
at Iquique (where a provisional government under Captain 
Jorje Montt had been set up), numbering in all about 9000 men, 
and sailed for the south. On the 20th of August the congressist 
army was disembarked at Quinteros, about 20 m. north of 
Valparaiso, and marched to Conron, where the Balmacedists 
were entrenched. A severe fight ensued, in which the troops 
of President Balmaceda were defeated with heavy loss. This 
reverse roused the worst passions of the president, and he ordered 
the arrest and imprisonment of all persons suspected of sympathy 
with the revolutionary cause. The population generally were, 
however, distinctly antagonistic to Balmaceda ; and this feeling 
had become accentuated since the 17th of August 1891, on 
which date he had ordered the execution of a number of youths 
belonging to the military college at San I.orenzo on a charge of 
seditious practice's. The shooting of these boys created a feeling 
of horror throughout the country, and a sensation of uncertainty 
as to what measures of severity might not be practised in the 
future if Balmaceda won the day. After the victory at Concon 
the insurgent arm)^, under command of General Lampos, marched 
in a southerly direction towards Vina del Mar, and thence to 
Placilla, where the final struggle in the conflict took place. 
Balmaceda’s generals Barbosa and Alctoica had here massed 
their troops in a strong position. The battle, on the 28th of 
August, resulted in victory for the rebels. Both the Balmacedist 
generals were killed and Valparaiso was at once occupied. 

Three days later the victorious insurgents entered 
auicide 0 / Santiago and assumed the government of the republic. 

After the battle of Placilla it was clear to President 

Balmaceda that he could no longer hope to find a 
sufficient strength amongst his adherents to maintain himself in 
power, and in view of the rapid approach of the rebel army he 
abandoned his official duties to seek an asylum in the Argentine 
legation. The president remained concealed in this retreat until 
the i8th of September. On the evening of that date, when the 
term for which he had been elected president of the republic 
terminated, he committed suicide by shooting himself. The 
excuse for this act, put forward in letters Written shortly before 
his end, was that he did not believe the conquerors would give 
him an impartial trial. The death of Balmaceda finished all 
cause of contention in Chile, and was the closing act of the most 
severe and bloodiest struggle that country had ever witnessed. 
In the various engagements throughout the conflict more than 


10,000 lives were lost, and the joint expenditure of the two 
governments on military preparations and the purchase of war 
material exceeded £10,000,000 sterling. 

An unfortunate occurrence soon after the close of the re\ olution 
brought strained relations for a short period between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Chile. A number of men of the 
U.S.S. ^‘Baltimore” having l>een given lil)erty on shore, an 
argument arose between some of them and a group of Chilean 
sailors in a drinking den in Valparaiso Words led to blows. 
The Americans were badly handled, one of their number being 
killed and others severely hurt. The United States government 
characterized the affair as an outrage, demanding an indemnity 
as satisfaction. The Chilean authorities demurred at this 
attitude, and attempted to argue the matter. James G. Blaine, 
then secretary of state, refused peremptorily to listen to any 
explanations. In the end Chile paid an indemnity of $75,000 
as asked, but the affair left bad feeling in its train. 

The close of the revolution against Balmaceda left the govern- 
ment of Chile in the hands of the junta under whose guidance 
the military and naval operations had been organized. 

Admiral Jorje Montt had been the head of this 
revolutionary committee, and he acted as president 
of the provisional government when the administration 
of the country changed hands after the victory of the Congres- 
sional party. An election was now immediately ordered for the 
choice of a president of the republic and for representatives in 
the senate and chamber of deputies. Admiral Montt, as head 
of the executive power, stanchly refused to allow official influence 
to be brought to bear in any way in the presidential campaign. 
The great majority of the voters, however, required no pressure 
to decide who was in their opinion the man most fitted to ad- 
minister the affairs of the republic. For the first time in the 
history of Chile a perfectly free election was held, and Admiral 
Montt was duly chosen by a nearly unanimous vote to be chief 
magistrate for the constitutional term of five years The .senate 
and chamber of deputies were formally constituted in due course, 
and the government of the republic resumed normal conditions 
of existence. The new president showed admirable tact in dealing 
with the difficult problem he was called upon to face. Party 
feeling still ran high between the partisans to the two sides of the 
recent conflict. Admiral Montt took the view that it was politic 
and just to let bygones be bygones, and he acted conscientiously 
by this principle in all administrative measures in connexion 
with the supporters of the late President Balmaceda. Early in 
1892 an amnesty was granted to the officers of the Balmaceda 
regime, and they were freely permitted to return to Chile without 
any attempt being made to molest them. The first political act 
of national importance of the new government was the grant 
of control to the municipalities, which hitherto had possessed 
little power to direct local affairs, and were not even permitted 
to dispose of the municipal revenues to any important amount 
without first obtaining the consent of the central government. 
Almost absolute power was now given these corporations to 
manage their own concerns, and the organization of the police 
was placed in their hands ; at a later period, however, it was 
found necessary to modify this latter condition. 

President Montt next turned his attention towards the 
question of how best to repair the damage occasioned to the 
country by eight months of civil warfare. The plan of public 
works authorized in 1887 w^as reconsidered, and the construction 
of portions of the various undertakings recommenced. The 
army and navy were reorganized. Additional instructors were 
brought from Germany, and all arms of the military service 
were placed on a thoroughly efficient footing in matters of drill 
and discipline. Several new and powerful cruisers were added 
to the navy, and the internal economy of this branch of the 
national defence was thoroughly inspected and many defects 
Were remedied. President Montt then took in hand the question 
of a reform of the currency, the abolition of inconvertible paper 
money, and the re-establishraent of a gold basis as the monetar\" 
standard of the republic. This reform of the currency became 
the keynote of the president's policy during the remainder of 
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bk term of office. Great opposition was raised by the repre- 
senUtJves of the debtor class in congress to the suppression of the 
inconvertible paper money, but in the end President Montt 
earned the day, and on the nth of February 1895 a measure 
finally became law establishing a gold currency as the only legal 
tender in Chile. In July i 80 the Conversion Act was put in 
force, a dollar of iSd, being the monetary unit adopted. In 1895 
relations with the neighbouring republic of Argentina began to 
become somewhat strained in regard to the interpretation of the 
treaty concerning the boundary between the two countries. 
The treaties of 1881, 189.^ and 1895 left doubts in the minds of 
both Chileans and Argentines as to the position of the frontier 
line. On the 17th of April 1896 another protocol was drawn 
up, by which the contending parties agreed to submit any differ- 
ences to the arbitration of Great Britain, at the instance of one 
or both governments, President Montt had now fulfilled his 
term of office, and on the i8th of September 1896 he handed 
over th(‘ presidential power to his successor, Sehor Federico 
ErrAzunz, who had been duly elected in the month of June 
previously 

Tlie election for the position of president of the republic wa.«; 
closely contested la 1896 between Sehor Errizuriz and Sehor 
PreBideat ended in the triumph of the former candi- 

narrow majority of one vote. The father 
of the new president had been chief magistrate of 
Chile from 1871 to 1876, and his administration had l^een one 
of the Ujst the country had ever enjoyed ; his son had therefore 
traditions to uphold in the post he was now called upon to fill. 
At the beginning of 1897 the public attention was absorbed by 
foreign political questions. The prol>lems to be solved were the 
frontier difficulty with Argentina, the question of the possession 
of Tacna and Anca with Peru, and the necessity of fulfilling the 
obligation contracted with Bolivia to give that country a seaport 
on the Pacific coast. The treaty made in j 896 with the Argentine 
government, referring to the arbitration of disputed points con- 
cerning the lioundary, became practically for the moment a dead 
letter, and both Argentines and (ffiilcans began to talk openly 
of an appeal to arms to settle the matter once for all. The 
govorimients of both countries began to purchase large supplies 
of war material, and generally to make preparations for a po.s.sible 
conflict. In these circumstances no final settlement with Peru 
and Bolivia was possible, the authorities of those republics 
holding back to see the issue of the Chile-Argentme dispute, and 
Chile being in no position at the time to insist on any terms being 
arranged. So matters drifted until the beginning of 1898. In 
July of that year the crisis reached an acute stage. Both Chile 
and Argentina put forward certain pretensions to territory in the 
Atacama distrim to the north, and also to a section of Patagonia 
in the south. Neither side would give way, nor was any dis- 
position exhibited to refer the matter to arbitration under the 
protocol of X896. Tlie cry of an acute financial crisis emanating 
from the fear of war with Argentina was now raised in Chile. 
The president was advised that the only way of averting the 
financial ruin of the banking institutions of the republic was to 
suspend the conversion law and lend from the national treasury 
inconvertible notes to the banks. Sehor Err^zuriz weakly gave 
way, and a decree was promulgated placing the 
currency once more on an inconvertible paper money 
ArgiBmht0, basis until 1902. In August of 1898 the Chilean 

f oveniment determined to insist upon the terms of the 
1896 being acted upon, and intimated to Argentina 
that they demanded the fulfilment of the clause relating to 
arbitration on disputed points, Tliis was practically an ulti- 
matum, and a refusal on the part of the Argentine government 
to cpmply with the terms of tlie 1^96 agreement meant a declara- 
tion of war by Chile. Fpr a few days the issue hung in the 
balance, and tlien the Argentine government accepted the 
provisions made in 1896 for arbitration. The depute concerning 
the Atacama district was submitted to an arbiiratipn tribunal, 
epmisting of the representative pf the United States in Argentina, 
assisted by one Argentine land pne Chilean commissioner. This 
tribunal, after due investigation, gave their decision in April 


1899, and the verdict was accepted unreservedly by both govern- 
ments. The dispute regarding the Pata|mni®n territory was 
submitted to the arbitration of Great Britaia, and a commisSioii 
--consisting of Lord Macnaghltea, Sir John Ardaghand Sir T. H. 
Holdich — was appointed in 1899 hear the caae. 

The Argentine difficulty was ended, but Chile still had to find 
a settlement with Peru and Bolivia. The treaty made with the 
former country in 1893 was not ratified, as it was thought to 
concede too much to Peru, and the sub^quent ad referendum 
treaty was rejected on account of Peru claiming that only 
Peruvians, and not all residents, should have the right to vote 
in the plebiscite to be taken by the terms of the treaty of 1883 
for the possession of Tacna and Anca. By the terms of the 
armistice of 1883 between Chile and Bolivia, a three years' 
notice had to be given by either government wishing to denounce 
that agreement. By the protocol of 1895 Chile agreed to give 
to Bolivia the port of Arica, or some other suitable position on 
the seaboard. On these lines a settlement was proposed. Vitor, 
a landing-place a little to the south of Arica, was offered by the 
Chilean government to Bolivia, but refused as not complying 
with the conditions stated in the protocol of 1895 ; the Bolivians 
furthermore preferred to wait and see if Arica was finally ceded 
by Peru to Chile, and if so to claim the fulfilment of the terms of 
the protocol. 

After the accession to office of President Errdzuriz there was 
no stability of any ministry. Political parties in congress were 
so evenly balanced and so subdivided into groups that a vote 
against the mmistry was easy to obtain, and the resignation of 
the cabinet immediately followed in accordance with the so-called 
parliamentary system in vogue in Chile. The president of the 
republic has no power to dissolve the chambers, to endeavour to 
remedy the evil by one or another political parly obtaining a 
substantial working majority, but must wait to see the results 
of the triennial elections. As a consequence of these conditions 
Conservative, Liberal and coalition ministries held office at short 
intervals. These unsettled political circumstances checked any 
continuity of policy, and tended to block the passage of all useful 
legislation to help forward the economic development of the 
country and inhabitants ; on the other hand, the financial 
situation was better by the end of 1899 tfian in the previous year, 
since all proposals for a fresh paper issue bad txsen vetoed ; 
and the elections for congress and municipal office at the opening 
of 1900 returned a majority favourable to a stable currency 
policy. 

In September 1900 a fresh outburst of hostile feeling against 
Chile was created in Argentina by a note addressed by the Chilean 
government to Bolivia, intimating that Chile was no Iqnger 
inclined to hand over the port of Aric^ or any pther port on the 
Pacific, but considered tfie time ripe for a final settlement of the 
(luestions connected wi^h the Chilean occupation of Bolivian 
territory, which had now been outstanding for sixteen years. 
The foreign policy of Chile, as indicated by this note, was con- 
sidered by Argentina to be grasping and unconciliatory, and there 
were rumours of an anti-Chilean South Amerjeap federation. 
Chile disclaimed any aggressive intentions ; buf: in pecember the 
Bolivian congress declined to relinquish their claim to a port, 
and refused to conclude a definite treaty of peace. The year 
closed with a froptier incident between Chile and Argentina 
in the disputed territo|-y pf Ultima Eeperanza, where some 
Argentine colonists were ejected by Chilean police ; but both 
governments signed protocohf agreeing not to take aggressive 
action in consequence. 

At the ppenjng of 1901 the country was chiefly interested in 
the forthcoming presidential election, for which "the candidates 
were Don Pedro Montt (Conservative and Clerical) 
and Senpr German Ricsco (Liberal). relations 
between President J^rr^zuriz and congress became 
rather strained, owing to the former's inclination to fetaip in 
office a ministiiy on which qongree? had passed a vote qjf ^ensure ; 
but ErrA^spriz bad been in ill-healdi fpr mpr^ than a year, i^d 
on the mt jof May ha resigned, and died in July- At % 
election Kiesep was elected president. T^e attitude pf Chile 
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towards the Pan-American Congress at Mexico became a matter <j 
of interest in the autumn, particuMy in connexion with the 
proposal for compulsory arbitration between all American 
governments. The Chilean government made it quite clear that 
they would withdraw from the congress if this proposal was 
meant to be retroactive ; and their unyielding attitude testified 
to the apprehensions felt by Chile concerning United States 
interference. In October the Chilean government announced 
that the contemplated conversion scheme, for which gold had 
been accumulated, would be postponed for two years (till October 
1903), the gold being held as a reserve fund pending the result 
of the arbitration over the Argentine frontier. This was generally 
considered to be a reasonaWe and statesmanlike course. Un- 
fortunately, a recrudescence of the excitement over the boundary 
dispute was occasioned by the irritation created in Argentina 
by the fact that, pending a decision, Chile was constructing roads 
in the disputed territory. During December 1901 relations were 
exceedingly strained, and troops were called out on both sides. 
But at the end of the month it was agreed to leave the question 
to the British arbitrators, and the latter decided to send one of 
their number, Sir T, H. Holdich, to examine the territory. 

The survey occupied some eight months, and it was not until 
the autumn that Sir T, H. Holdich returned to England to make 
his report. The difficulty of ascertaining the true line 
^ of the watershed had been very great, but the result 
a^mrd, eminently successful. The award of King Edward 

was signed on the 20th of November 1902, and both 
parties to the litigation were satisfied. In order that future 
disputes might be amicably settled, a treaty was signed by 
which it was agreed that any question that might arise should be 
submitted to the arbitration of Great Britain or in default of 
that power to the Swiss Confederation. The removal of this 
source of irritation and the restoration of friendly relations 
between the two republics was a great relief to the finance of 
Chile. Had it not been for the political instability of the country, 
the effects of the diminution of expenditure on military and naval 
preparations would have effected a rapid improvement in its 
financial position. The constant change of ministry (there 
being no stable majority in the congress) prevented during 1903 
any settled policy, or that confidence in the government which 
is the basis of commercial prosperity. In 1904, however, both 
trade and revenue showed signs of improvement, and the sale 
of the warships “ Esmeralda ’’ and “ Chambuco ’’ for £1,000,000 
furnished a surplus, which was devoted to the improvement of 
the port of Valparaiso. This was the beginning of a period oi 
steady industrial growth and development. The settlement of 
the long outstanduig dispute with Bolivia in a treaty of peace 
signed on the 17th of October 1905 was very advantageous to 
both countries. By this treaty Bolivia ceded all claims to a 
seaport and strip of the coast, on condition that Chile constructed 
at her own charges a railway to Lapaz from the port of Arica, i 
giving at the same time to Bolivia free transit across Chilean J 
territory to the sea. A cash indemnity of £300,000 was also paid, I 
and certain stipulations were made with regard to the construc- 
tion of other railways giving access from Chile to the Bolivian 
interior. 

The prosperity of Chile was to suffer a rude shock. On the 
27 th of August 1906 a terrible earthquake visited Valparaiso 
and the surrounding district. The town of Valparaiso 
^as almost entirely destroyed, while Santiago and 
qamkii Other towns were severely shaken and suffered much 
damage, it was estimated that about 2000 persons 
were killed, a still lai^ger number injured, and at least 100,000 
rendered homeless, llie loss of property was enormous. The 
fire which broke out after the earthquake shock had subsided 
added to the horror of the catastrophe. Measures were, however, 
pron^tly taken for succouring the people, who bad been driven 
from their homes, and the task of restoration was vigorously 
taken in hand* l^fore tl^ end of the yeaar the rebuiidiiig irf the 
city was r^pidfy pr<:»easing. 

In 1906 Senbr Pedro Montt was elected president and entered 
upon his office on the 17th ot September. The personality of 


the president, however, bad become of much less importance in 
modern Chile than in earlier days. Up to 1870 the government 
was in the hands of a small oligarchy of Santiago 
families, but the president enjoyed large powers 
of initiative. Now^ays the congress has virtually 
absorbed the executive power, with the result that the 
cabinet is often (Ranged many times m one year. This prevents 
indeed any continuity of policy, for the majority in congress is 
perpetually fluctuating, and ministerial crises rapidly follow one 
another. Chile, however, except in the Balmacedist civil war, 
is happily distinguished by its freedom from revolution and 
serious political unrest. Its history in this respect is in marked 
contrast to that of the neighbouring Soutli American states. 
The completion of the Trans- Andean railway between Valparaiso 
and Buenos Aires was bound to be of immense commercial and 
industrial value ; and eventually the making of a longitudinal 
railway route uniting the nitrate province of the north with 
Santiago, and Santiago with Puerto Montt in the distant south, 
opened up further important prospects. Such a line of through 
communication, binding together the different provinces forming 
the long narrow strip of territory stretching along more than 
2000 m. of the Pacific littoral, could only be looked forward to, 
both politically and economically, as an inestimable benefit to 
the country. 
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CHILEAN CIVIL WAR (1891). The Chilean civil war grew 
•ut of political dissensions between the president of Chile, J. M. 
Balmaceda, and his congress (see Chile : History), and began 
in January 1891. On the 6th, at Valparaiso, the political leaders 
of the Congressional party went on board the ironclad “ Blanco 
Encalada/^ and Captain Jorje Montt of that vessel hoisted a 
broad pennant as commodore of the Congressional fleet. Prepara- 
tion.s had long been made for the naval provunciamento, and in 
tlie end but few vessels of the Chilean navy adhered to the cause 
of the “dictator” Balmaceda. But amongst these were two 
new and fast torpedo gunboats, “ Almirantc Condell ” and 
“ Almirantc Lynch,” and m European dockyards (incomplete) 
lay the most powerful vessel of the navy, the “ Arturo Prat,” 
and two fast cruisers. If these were secured by the Balmacedists 
the naval supremacy of the congress would be seriously 
challenged. For the present, and without prejudice to the future, 
command of the sea was held by Montt’s squadron (January). 
The rank and file of ihc army remained faithful to the executive, 
and thus m the early part of the war the “ Gobernistas,” speaking 
broadly, possessed an army without a fleet, the congress a 
fleet without an army. Balmaceda hoped to create a navy ; the 
congress took steps to recruit an army by taking its sympathizers 
on board the fleet. The first shot was fired, on the i6th of 
January, by the ” Blanco ” at the Valparaiso batteries, and 
landing parties from the warships engaged small parties ol 
government troops at various places during January and 
February. The dictator's principal forces were stationed in 
and about Jquir|ue, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Santiago and Con- 
cepcidn. The troops at Iquique and ('oquimbo were necessarily 
isolated from the rest and from each other, and military opera- 
tions began, as in the campaign of 1879 in this quarter, with a 
naval descent upon Pisagua followed by an advance inland to 
Dolores. The Congressional forces failed at first to make good 
their footing (i6th-“23rd of January), but, though defeated in 
two or three actions, they brought off many recruits and a 
quantity of munitions of war. On the 26th they retook Pisagua, 
and on the 15th of February the Balmacedist commander, 
J\ulojio Robles, who offered battle in the expectation of receiving 
reinforcements from Tacna, was completely defeated on the old 
battlefield of San Francisco. Robles fell back along the railway, 
called up troops from Iciuique, and beat the invaders at Haura 
on the 17th, but Iquique m the meanwhile fell to the Congres- 
sional fleet on the i6th. The Pisagua line of operations was at 
once abandoned, and the military forces of the congress were 
moved by sea to I(|uiqiie, whence, under the command of Colonel 
Kstanislao Del Canto, they started inland. The battle of Pozo 
Almonte, fought on the 7th of March, was desperately contested, 
but Del Canto was superior in numbers, and Roble.s was himself 
killed and his army dispersed. After this the other Balmacedist 
troops in the north gave up the struggle. Some were driven 
into I^eru, others into Bolivia, and one column made a laborious 
retreat from Calama to Santiago, in the course of which it twice 
crossed the main chain of the Andes. 

The Congressional Junta de Gohterno now established in Iquique 
prosecuted the war vigorously, and by the end of April the whole 
country was in the hands of the “ rebels " from the Peruvian 
border to the outposts of the Balmacedists at Coquimbo and La 
Serena The Junta now began the formation of a properly 
organized army for the next campaign, which, it was believed 
universally on both sides, would be directed against Coquimbo. 
But in a few months the arrival of the new ships from Europe 
would reopen the struggle for command of the sea ; the tor ped eras 
“ Condell ” and “ Lynch " had already weakened the Congres- 
sional squadron severely bv sinking the “ Blanco Encalada ” in 
Caldera Bay (23rd of April), and the Congressional party could 
no longer aim at a methodical conquest of successive provinces, 
but was compelled to attempt to crush the dictator at a blow. 
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Where this blow was to fall was not decided up to the last 
moment, but the instrument which was to deliver it was prepared 
with all the care possible under the circumstances. Del Canto 
was made commander-in-chief, and an ex-Pnissian officer, Emil 
Komer, chief of staff. The army was organized in three brigades 
of all arms, at Iquique, Caldera and Vallenar. Korner super- 
intended the training of the men, gave instruction in tactics to 
the officers, caused maps to be prepared, and in general took 
every precaution that his experience could suggest to ensure 
success. Del Canto was himself no mere figurehead, but a 
thoroughly capable leader who had distinguished himself at 
Tacna (1880) and Miraflores (1881), as well as in the present war. 
The hien were enthusiastic, and the officers unusually numerous. 
The artillery was fair, the cavalry good, and the train and 
auxiliary services well organized. About one-third of the infantry 
were armed with the (Mannlicher) magazine rifle, which now made 
its first appearance in war, the remainder had the Gras and other 
breech-loaders, which were also the armament of the dictator’s 
infantr)^ Balmaceda could only wait upon events, but he pre- 
pared his forces as best he was able, and his torpederas constantly 
harried the Congressional navy. By the end of July Del Canto 
and Korner had done their work as well as time permitted, and 
early in August the troops prepared to embark, not for Coquimlx), 
but for Valparaiso itself. 

The expedition by sea was admirably managed, and Quinteros. 
N. of Valparaiso and not many miles out of range of its batteries, 
was occupied on the 20th of August 1891. Balmaceda was 
surprised, but acted promptly. The first battle was fought on 
the Aconcagua at Con con on the 21st. The eager infantry of the 
Congressional army forced the passage of the river and stormed 
the heights held by the Gobernistas, capturing 36 guns. The 
killed and wounded of the Balmacedists numbered 1600, and 
nearly all the prisoners, about 1500 men, enrolled themselves 
in the rebel army, which thus more than made good its loss of 
1000 killed and wounded. The victors pressed on towards 
Valparaiso, but were soon brought up by the strong fortified 
position of the Balmacedist general Barbosa at Vina del Mar, 
whither Balmaceda hurried up all available troops from Valparaiso 
and Santiago, and even from Concepcion. Del Canto and Korner 
now resolved on a daring step. Supplies of all kinds were brought 
up from Quinteros to the front, and on the 24th of August the 
army abandoned its line of communications and marched inland. 
The flank march was conducted with great skill, little opposition 
was encountered, and the rebels finally appeared to the south- 
east of Valparaiso. Here, on the 28th, took place the decisive 
battle of La Placilla. Concon had been perhaps little more than 
the destruction of an isolated coiqis ; the second battle was a fair 
trial of strength, for Barbosa was well prepared, and had under 
his command the greater part of the existing forces of the dictator. 
But the splendid fighting qualities of the Congressional troops 
and the superior generalship of their leaders prevailed in the 
end over every obstacle. The government army was practically 
annihilated, 941 men were killed, including Barbosa and his 
second in command, and 2402 wounded. The Congressional 
army lost over 1800 men. Valparaiso was occupied the same 
evening and Santiago soon afterwards. There was no further 
fighting, for so great was the effect of the battles of Concon and 
La Placella that even the Coquimbo troops surrendered without 
firing a shot. 

Bibliography -Lieut Sears and Ensign Wells, IJ S.N., The 
Chilian Revolution of jBgt (Office of Naval Intelligence. Washington, 
1893) ; The Capture of Valparaiso, / 8 qr (Intelligence Department, 
War Office, London, 1892) , Hermann Kunz, Takitsche Betsptele a us 
den Kriegen der neuesten Zeit : der Bilrgerkrieg tn Chile (Berlin, 
1901) ; Revista mihtar da Chile (February-March 1892) ; Hugo 
Kunz, Der Biirgerkneg tn Chile (Vienna, 1892) ; Militdr Wochenhlatt 
Uth supplement, 1892) ; Sir W Laird Clowes, Four Modern Naval 
Campaigns (London, 1902) ; Proceedings of U.S, Naval Institute 
(1894) (for La Placilla) , and the military and naval periodicals of 
1892. 

CHILE-PERUVIAN WAR (1879-1882). The proximate cause 
of this war was the seizure, by the authorities of Bolivia, of the 
effects of the Chilean Nitrate Company at Antofagasta, then 
part of the Bolivian province of Atacama. The first act of 
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hostility was the despatch of 5®® soldiers to protect Chilean 
interests at Antofagasta. This force, under Colonel Sotomayor, 
landed and marched inland ; the only resistance encountered 
was at Calama on the river Loa, where a handful of newly raised 
militia was routed (23rd March 1879). About the same time 
Chilean warships occupied Cobija and Tocapilla, and Sotomayor, 
after his victory at Calama, marched to the latter port. Bolivia 
had declared war on the ist of March, but Peru not till the 5th 
of April : this delay gave the Chileans time to occupy every 
port on the Bolivian coast. Thus the Chilean admiral was able 
to proceed at once to the blockade of the southern ports of Peru, 
and in particular Iquique, where there took place the first naval 
action of the war. On the 21st of April the Chilean sloop 
“ Esmeralda ** and the gunboat “ Covadonga — both small and 
weak ships — engaged the Peruvian heavy ironclads “ Huascar 
and “ Independencia ” ; after a hot fight the “ Huascar under 
Miguel Grau sank the ‘‘ Esmeralda ’’ under Arturo Prat, who 
was killed, but Carlos Condell in the “ Covadonga manoeuvred 
the “ Independencia ” aground and shelled her into a complete 
wreck. The Chileans now gave up the blockade and con- 
centrated all their efforts on the destruction of the Hua.scar,^^ 
while the allies organized a field army in the neighbour- 
hood of Tacna and a large Chilean force assembled at Anto- 
fagasta. 

On the 8th of October 1879 the Huascar was brought to 
action off Angamos by the “ Blanco Encalada/’ and the ‘‘ Al- 
mirante Cochrane. Grau was outmatched as hopelessly and 
made as brave a fight as Prat at Iquique. Early in the action 
a shot destroyed the Peruvian’s conning tower, killing Grau 
and his staff, and another entered her turret, killing the flag 
captain and nearly all the crew of the turret guns. When the 
“ Huascar ” finally surrendered she had but one gun left in 
action, her fourth commander and three-quarters of her crew 
were killed and wounded, and the steering-gear had been shot 
away. The Peruvian navy had now ceased to exist. The 
Chileans resumed the blockade, and more active operation.s were 
soon undertaken. The whole force of the allies was about 
20,000 men, scattered along the seaboard of Peru. The Chileans 
on the other hand had a striking force of 16,000 men in the 
neighbourhood of Antofagasta, and of this nearly half was 
embarked for Pisagua on the 26th of October. The expeditionary 
force landed, m the face of considerable opposition, on the 
2nd of November, and captured Pisagua. From Pisagua the 
Peruvians and Bolivians fell back along the railway to their 
reinforcements, and when some 10,000 men had been collected 
they moved forward to attack the Chilean position of San 
Francisco near Dolores station (19th November). In the end 
the Chileans were victorious, but their only material gain was 
the possession of Iquique and the retreat of the allies, who fell 
back inland towards Tarapaca. The tardy pursuit of the 
Chileans ended in the battle of Tarapacd on the 27th. In this 
the allies were at first surprised, but, rapidly recovering them- 
selves, took the oflfensive, and after a murderous fight, in which 
more men were killed than were wounded, the Chileans suffered a 
complete defeat. For some inexplicable reason the allies made 
no use of their victory, continued to retreat and left the Chileans 
in complete possession of the Tarapacd region. With this 
the campaign of 1879 ended. Chile had taken possession of the 
Bolivian seaboard and of the Peruvian province of Tarapacd, 
and had destroyed the hostile navy. 

The objective of the Chileans in the second campaign was the 
province of Tacna and the field force of the allies at Tacna and Anca. 
The invasion was again carried out by sea, and 12,000 Chileans weie 
landed at Pacocha (Ylo), far to the N. of Arica. Careful prepara- 
tions were made for a desert march, and on the 12th of March 1880 
the advanced corps started inland for Moquegua, which was occupied 
on the 20th. Near Moquegua the Peruvians, spme 2000 strong, took 
^ an unusually strong position m the defile of Cuesta de los Angeles. 
But the great numerical superiority of the assailants enabled them 
to turn the flanks and press the front of the Peruvian position, and 
after a severe struggle the defence collapsed (March 22nd). In 
April the army be^n its advance southward from Moquegua to 
Tacna, while the Chilean warships engaged in a series of minor 
naval operations in and about the bay of Callao. Arica was also 


watched, and the blockade was extended north of Lima. The 
land campaign had ere this culminated in the battle of Tacna (May 
26th), m which the Chilearih attacked at first in several disconnected 
bodies, and suffered severely until all their forces came on the field 
Then a combined advance earned all before it. The allies engaged 
under General Narciso Campero, the new inresident of Bolivia, k)st 
nearly 3000 men, and the Cmleans, commanded by Manuel Baque- 
dano, lost 2000 out of 8500 on the fieUl. The defeated army was 
completely dissolved, and it only remamed for the Chileans to march 
on Arica from the land side the navy co-operated with its long- 
range guns, on the 7th of June a general assault was made, and before 
nightfall the whole of the defences were in the hands of the Chileans. 
Their second campaign had given them entire possession of another 
strip of Peru (from Pisagua to Ylo), and they had shown themselves 
neatly supenor, both in courage and leadership, to their opponents. 
While the army prepared for the next campaign, the Chilean navy 
was active , the blockade became more stringent and several fights 
took place, m one of wluch the “ Covadonga’' was sunk, an expe- 
ditionary force about 3000 strong, commanded by Patiicio l.ynch, 
a captain in the Chilean navy, carried out successful raids at various 
places on the coast and inland 

The Chilean army was reorganized during the summer, and prepaied 
for its next operation, this time again.st Luna itself General 
Baquedano was in command The leading troops disembarked at 
Pisco on the i8th of November 1880, and the whole army was ready 
to move against the defences of Lima six weeks later These defences 
consisted of two distinct positions, Chorrillos and Miraflores, the 
latter being alxiut 4000 yds. outside Lima. The first hnc of defence 
was attacked by Baquedano on the I3lh of January i88i. Recon- 
naissances proved that the Peruvian fines could not be turned, and 
the battle was a pure frontal attack The defenders had 22,000 men 
in the lines, the Cluleans engaged about 24,000 The battle of 
Chornllos ended in the complete defeat of the Peruvians, less than a 
quarter of whose army rallied behind the Mirafiores defences. The 
Chileans lost over 3000 men Two days later took place the battle 
of Miraflores (January 15th) Here the defences were strong, 
and the action began with a daring counter-attack by some Peruvians. 
Nei tiler party had intended to fight a battle, for neeotidtions were in 
progress, but the action quickly became general Its result was, as 
before, the complete dissolution of the defeiiduig army Lima, in- 
capable of defence, was occupied by the mvaders on the 17th, and 
on the 18th Callao surrendered The resistance of the Peruvians was 
so tar broken that Chile left only a small army of occupation to deal 
with the remnants of their army. The last engagement took place 
at Caxacamara m Septemlier 1882, when the Peruvians won an 
unimportant success 

See T. B. M Mason, The Wav on the Pacific Coast, 

(U.S. Office of Naval Intelhgence, Washington, 1883) ; Captain 
Chdteauminois (transl ), M^motre du Mmxstre de la Ouevre du Chih 
sur la guerre chilo-P^ruvtenne (1882) , Barros Arana, Htst de la 
guerre du Pacifique (1884) ; Sir W. I-aird Clowes, Pour Modern Naval 
Campaigns (Ixindon, 1902) , Anon., Prhis de la guerre du Pacifiquc 
(Pans, 1886), Clements K M'drkhQ.m, The War between Peru and Chile 

CHILIASM (from Gr. xlktot, a thousand), the 

belief that Christ will return to reign in the body for a thousand 
years, the doctrine of the Millennium {q.v ) 

CHILLAN, a city and the capital of the province of Ruble, 
in the southern part of central Chile, 35® 56' S., 71*’ 37' W., 
246 m. by rail S.S.W. of Santiago and about 56 m. direct (108 by 
rail) N.E. of Conccpcicn. Pop. (1895) 28,738 ; (1902, official 
estimate) 36,382. ChilMn is one of the most active commercial 
cities of central Chile, and is surrounded by a rich agricultural 
and grazing country. Chilldn was founded by Ruiz de Gamboa 
in 1594. Its present site was chosen in 1836. The original site, 
known as Chilian Viejo, forms a suburb of the new city. The 
hot sulphur springs of ChiMn, which were discovered in 
1795, about 45 m. E.S.E. They issue from the flanks 
of the Volcan Viejo,” about 7000 ft. above sea-lcvel. The 
highest temperature of the water issuing from these springs is 
a little over 135®. The principal volcanoes of the ChiMn 
group are Jie Nevado (9528 ft.) and the Viejo. After a repose 
of about two centuries the Nevado de ChilMn broke out in 
eruption early in 1861 and caused great destruction. The 
eruption ceased in 1863, but broke out again in 1864. 

CHILLIANWALLA, a village of British India in the Punjab, 
situated on the left bank of the river Jhelum, about 85 m. N.V . 
of I^hore. It is memorable as the scene of a battle on the 13th 
of January 1849, between a British force commanded by Lord 
Gough and the Sikh army under Sher Singh. The loss of the 
Sikhs was estimated at 4000, while that of the British in killed 
and wounded amounted to 2800, of whom nearly 1000 were 
Europeans and 89 were British and 43 native officers. An 
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obelisk erected at ChiJlianwalla by the British- goverament 
preserves the naixies ol those who fell. 

CHlLLICIOTBSBf a city and the county^eat of Livingston 
county, Missouri, U.S.A., situated in the N. part of the state, 
on the Grand river, about 8o m. N,E. of Kansas Qty* Pop. 
(1890) 5717 ; (1900) 6905, of whom 538 were negroes. It is 
served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Pauh the Wabash, and 
the Chicago, Burlinj^on & Quincy railways. There are various 
manufactures. Coal and limestone are found in the vicinity, 
and much live stock i$ raised, wool and hides being shipped 
from Chillicothc. Chillicothe was settled a^bout rSjo, and' the 
town was laid out in 1837 on land granted directly by the 
Federal government ; it was incorporated m 1S55. 

CHlLUbOOTHE, a city and the county-scat of Ross county, 
Ohio^ U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Scioto river, on the Ohio <St 
Erie Canal, about 50 m. S. of Colbmbus. Pop. (1890) 11,5x88; 
(1900) 12,976, of whom 986 were negroes, and 910 were foreign- 
born ; (1910, censu^ i4y5o8. Chillicothe is served by the 
Baltimore & Ohio South-Western (which has railway shops 
here), and other railways. The city has two parks. There are 
several ancient mounds in the vicinity. Chillicothe is built on a 
plain about 30 ft. above the river, in the midst of a fertile agri- 
cultural region, and has a large trade in grain and coal, and in 
manufactures The value of the city’s factory products increased 
from $1,615,959 in 1900 to $3,146,890 in 1905, or 947%’ 
ChiUicothe was founded in 1796, and was first incorporated in 
i8ofl; In 1800 it was made the seat bf government of the North- 
West Territory, and from 1803 to 1810 it was the capital of Ohio. 
Three Indian villages bore the name Chillicothe, each being in. 
turn tlie chief town of the ChiUicothe, one of the four tribal 
divisions of the Shawnee, in their retreat befbre the whites ; 
the village near what is now Oldtown m Greene county was 
destroyed by George Rogers Clark in 1780, that in Miami 
county, where Piqua is now, was destroy^ by Clark m 1782 ; 
and the Indian village near the present Chillicothe was destroyed 
m 1787 by Kentuckians. 

See Henry Howe, Htstoriral Collections of Ohio (Columbus, 1891). 

CHILUNGWORTH, WILUAM (1602-1644), EngUsh divine 
and controversialist, was born at Oxford in October 1602. In 
June t6t8 he became a scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and was made a fellow of his coUege in June 1628. He had 
some reputation as a skilful disputant, excelled m mathematics, 
and gained some credit as a writer of verses. The marriage 
of Charles 1 . with Henrietta Maria of France had stimulated 
the propaganda of the Roman Catholic Church, and the Jesuits 
made the universities their special point of attack. One of 
them, “ John Fisher,” who had his sphere at Oxford, succeeded 
m making a convert of young Chillirigworth, and prevailed 
upon him to go to the Jesuit college at Douai, Influenced, 
however, by his godfatlier. Laud, then bishop of London, he 
resolved to moke an impartial inquiry into the claims of the two 
churches. After a short stay he left Douai m 1631 and returned 
to Oxford. On grounds of Scripture and reason he at length 
declared for Protestantism, and wrote in 1634, but did not 
publish, a confutation of the motives which had led him over to 
Rome. This paper was lost ; the other, on the same subject, 
was probably written on some other occasion at the request of 
his friends. He would not, however, take orders. His theo- 
logical sensitiveness appears in his refusal of a preferment offered 
to Iiim in 1635 by Sir Thomas Coventry, lord keeper of the great 
seal. He was in difficulty about subscriUng the Thirty-nine 
Articles. As he informed Gilbert Sheldon, then warden of All 
Souls, in a letter, he was fully resolved on two points- that to 
say that the Fourth Commandment i.s a law of God appertaining 
to Christians is false and unlawful, and that the damnatory 
clauses in the Athanasian Creed are most false, and in a high 
degree presumptuous and schismatical. To subscribe, therefore, 
he felt would be to “ subscribe his own damnation.” At this 
time his principal work was far towards completion. It was 
undertaken in defence of Dr Christopher Potter, provost of 
Queen’s College in Oxford, who had for some time been carrying 
on a controversy with a Jesuit known as F^iward Knott, but 


! whose real name was Miatithias Wilsiozi. Pnttev had replied in 
1*631 to Knott’s Chalky M^si^atken (1630), and Knott retaliated 
wi^ Mmy md Truth, Thki work CMlkgWorth engaged to 
answer, and Knott,, hearing of his intentitm and hoping to bias 
the public mind, hazily brought out a pamphlet tending to show 
that Cbillingworth was a Socmian who aimed at pervertifig not 
only Catholicism but Christianity^ 

Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, was not a little soheitous 
about Chillingworth’s reply to Knott, and at his request, as “ the 
young man had given cause why a more watchful eye- should be 
held over him and his writings,” it was examined by the vice- 
cliancellor of Oxford and- two professors of divinity; and pub- 
lished with their approbation in 1637, with the title The Rekgion 
of PfoiesiaMs a Safe Way to Saloaiton. The main, argument 
is a vindication of the sole authority of the Bible in spintual 
matters, and of the free right of the individual consaence to 
interpret it. In tire preface Cbillingworth expresses his new 
view about subscription to the arti^s. For the Church of 
England,” he there says, ” I am persuaded that the constant 
doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, that whosoever believes 
it, and hves according to it, undoubtedly he shall be saved, 
and that there is no error in it which may necessitate or warrant 
any man to disturb the peace or renounce the communion of it. 
This, in my opinion, is all intended by subscription.” His 
scruples liaving thus been overcome, he was, in the following 
year (1.638), promoted to the chancellorship of the church of 
Sarum, witli the prebend of Brneworth m Northamptonshire 
annexed to it. In the great civil struggle he used his pen against 
the Scots, and was m the king’s army at the siege of Gloucester, 
inventing certain engines for assaultmg the town. Shortly 
afterwards he accompanied Lord Hopton, general of the king’s 
troops in the west, im his march ; ami, being laid up with illness 
at Arundel Castle, he was there taken prisoner by the parba^ 
mentary forces under Sir William Waller. As he was unable to 
go to London with the garnsoKt, he was conveyed to Chichester, 
and died there in January 1644. His last days were harassed 
by the diatribes of the Puritan preacher, Franois Cheynell. 

Besides his principal work, Chiliingworth wrote a ntimber of 
snmller anti- Jesuit papers published in the posthumoiw Addtitonal 
Discourses (1O87), and nine of his sermons have been preserved. In 
iwlibcs he was a zealous Royalist, asserting that even the unjust and 
tyrannous violence of princes may not be resisted, although it might 
1)6 avoided in terms of the instruction, when they persecute you m 
one city, lice into another." His wntings long enjoyed a high popur 
lanty. The Religion oj Protestants ib characterized by much fairness 
and acuteness of argument, and was commended by Locke as a 
discipline of " perspicuity and the way of nght reasoning " The 
charge of Socinianism was frequently brought against hint, but, as 
TiUotson thought, " for no other cause but lus worthy and successful 
attempts to make the Christian religion reasonable." His creed, 
and the whole gist of his argument, is expressed m a single sentence, 
" I am fully assured tlxat God does not, and therefore that men 
ought not to, reouire any more of any man than this, to believe the 
Senpture to be Cod’s word, and to endeavour to fmd the true sense 
of it, and to live according to it " 

A Life by Rev T Birch was prefixed to the 1742 edition of 
Chiliingworth 's Works 

CHIL 0 £ (from Chile and hui, ” part of Chile ”), a province of 
southern Chile, and also the name of a large island off the Chilean 
coast forming part of the province. The province, area 8593 
sq. m., pop. (1895) 77,750, is composed of three groups of islands, 
Chilo6, Guaitecas and Chonos, and extends from the narrow 
strait of Chacao in 41® 40’ S. to the peninsula of Taytao, about 
45® 45’ S. The population is composed mainly of Indians, 
distantly related to the tribes of the mainland, and mestizos. 
The capital of the province is Ancutf or San Carlos, at the northern 
end of the island of Chiloi, on the sheltered bay of San Carios, 
once frequented by whiletS- It is the seat of a bishopric ; 
pop. (1905) 328a. Other towns are Castro, the former capital, 
on the eastern shore of Chilo^, and the oldest town of the island 
(founded 1566V, onct the seat of a Jesuit mission, and Melinca 
on an island of the Guaitecas group. 

The. island ©I Chi|oi, which lies iiaoiinediately ©outh of the province 
I of lianqufhae, 1$ a continuation of the western Chilean fonnatmn. 

the coast range appearing in the monotaisious range of western Chiloe 
I and the islands extending south along the coast. Tlie plain lying 
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between thie coast range and tbe Amdea cUps below sea-level m tlic 
gulfs of Ancud and Corcovodo (average width. 5© m.). Chilo^ 
ajQ extreme length north to south of about no m,, and an average 
width of 35 to 40 m., with an area of about 4700 sq. m. There are 
several laies on the island —Cucao, xt m. long, being the largest,— 
and one small nver, the Pudeto, in the northern part of the island, 
IS celebrated as the scene of the last engagement m the war for ifh 
dependeace, the Spanish retaining possession of Chdo^ until 

CHlL01f» of Sparta, son of DamagetM, one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece, flourished about the beginning of the 6th century 
Bx. In 560 (or 556) he acted as ephor, an office which he is 
even said to have founded. The tr^ition was that he died of 
joy on hcanng that his son had gained a prise at the Olympic 
games. According to Chilon, the great virtue of man was 
prudence, or well-grounded judgment as to future events, 

A collection of the sayings attributed to him will be found in 
F, W. MuUach, Ffa$m$nta Phthsopkowum Graecorum^ 1. ; see Hero- 
dotus 1. 69 ; Diogenes Laertius 1. 63 , Fausamas iii. x6, x. 24. 

CH1LP£RIC» the name of two Frankish kings, 

Chilperic I. (d. 584) was one of the sons of Clotaire 1 . Im- 
mediately after the death of his father in 561 he endeavoured 
to take possession of the whole kingdom, seized the treasure 
amassed in the royal town of Bcrny and entered Paris. His 
brotliers, however, compelled him to divide the kingdom with 
them, and Soissons, together with Amiens, Arras, Cambrai, 
Th^rouanne, Tournai and Boulogne, fell to Chilperic ’s share, 
but on the death of Charibert in 567 bs estates were augmented. 
When his brotlier Sigebert married Brunhilda, Chilpenc also 
wished to make a brilliant marriage. He had already repudiated 
his first wife, Audovera, and had taken as his concubine a 
servmg-woman called Fredegond. He accordingly dismissed 
Fredegond, and married Brunhilda’s sister, Galswintha. But 
he soon tired of his new partner, and one morning Gakwintha 
was found strangled in her bed. A few days afterwards Chilperk 
married Fredegond. This murder was the cause of long and 
bloody wars, interspersed with truces, between Chilpenc and 
Sigebert. In 575 Sigebert was assassinated by Fredegond at 
the very moment when he had C'hilperic at his mercy. Chilperk 
retriev^ his position, took from Austrasia Tours and Poitiers 
and some places in Aquitaine, and fostered discord m the king- 
dom of the east during the minority of Childebert II. One 
day, however, while returning from the chase to the town of 
Chelles, Chilperic was stabbed to death. 

Chilperic may be regarded as the type of Merovingian 
sovereigns. He was exceedingly anxious to extend the royal 
authority. He levied numerous imposts, and his fiscal measures 
provoked a great sedition at Limoges in 579. He wished to 
bring about the subjection of the church, and to this end sold 
bishoprics to the highest bidder, annulled the wills made in 
favour of the bishoprics and abbeys, and sought to impose upon 
his subjects a rationalistic conception of the Tnmty. He 
pretended to some literary culture, and was the author of some 
halting verse. He even added letters to the Latin alphabet, 
and wished to have the MSS. rewritten with the new characters. 
The wresting of Tours from Austrasia and the seizure of ecclesi- 
astical property provoked the bitter hatred of Gregory of Tours, 
by whom Chilperic was stigmatized as the Nero and the Herod 
of his time, 

See S6r6sia, V 6 §Hse et Vtitai saws les vots pemes au VP sUcle 
(Ghent, 1888). 

CHiLPERre n. (d. 720) was the son of Childeric II. He 
became king of Neustria in 715, on whkh occasion he changed 
his name from Daniel to Chilperic. At first he was a tool in the 
hands of Ragenfrid, the mayor of the palace. Charles Martel, 
however, overthrew Ragenfrid, accept^ Chilperic as king of 
Neustria, and, on the death of Clotaire IV., set him over the whole 
kingdom. The young king died soon afterwarite. (C Pr ) 

CHILTEHN HILKi or The ChilteHns, a range of chalk hills 
in Endand, ebcterwling through part of Oxfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire aiid Bedford^^e. RtmniHg from S.W. to N*E.,, they 
form a wcD-mafked escarpment north -westwawlj while the 
south-eastern slope k long. The name of Chiltems is applied 
to the hills between the Thames in the neig^bomhood of Goring 


and the headwaters of its tributary tlie Lea between Dunstable 
and Hitchin, the crest line between these points being about 
5^ in. in lengtli. Rut these hills are part of a larger chalk system, 
continuing the line of the White Horse HUE from Berkshire, 
and themselves contmued eastward by the East Anglian ridge 
The greatest elevation of the Chiltems is found in the centre 
from Watlington to Tring, where heights from 800 to 850 ft, 
are freqiient. Westward towards the Tlmmes gap the elevation 
falls away but httk, but eastward the East Anglian ridge does 
not often exceed 500 ft., though it continues the northward 
escarpment across Hertfordshire. There are several passes 
through the Clulteras, followed by main roads and railways 
converging on London, which lies in the ba^in of which these 
hills form part of the northern rim. The most remarkable 
passes are those near Tring, Wendover and Prince's Risborough, 
the floors of wliich are occupied by the gravels of former rivcis. 
The Chiltems were formerly ewered with a forest of beech, 
and there is still a l(Kal supply of this wood for the manufacture 
of chairs and other articles m the neighbourhood of Wycombe 

CHILTERN HUNDREDS. An old principle of English parlia- 
mentary law declared that a member of the House of Commons, 
once duly chosen, could not restgn his seat. This rule was a 
relic of the days when the local gentr)" had to be compelled to 
serve in parliament. The only method, therefore, of avoiding 
the rule came to be by accepting an office of profit from the 
crown, a statute of 1707 enacting that every member accepting 
an office of profit from the crown should thereby vacate his scat, 
but should be capable of re-election, unless the office in question 
had been created since 1705, or had been otherwise declared to 
disqualify for a seat m parliament. Among the posts of profit 
held by members of the House of Commons in the first half of the 
1 8th century are to be found the names of several crown steward- 
ships, which apparently were not regarded as places of profit 
under the crown withm the meaning of the act of 1707, for no 
seats were vacated by appointment to them. The first instance 
of the acTeptance of such a stewardship vacating a seat was in 
1740, when the house deaded that Sir W. W. Wynn, on inheriting 
from his father, in virtue of a royal grant, the stewardship of the 
lordship and manor of Bromfield and Yale, had tpso facto \acated 
his seat. On the passing of the Place Act of 1742, the idea of 
utilizing the appointment to certain crown stewardships (possibly 
suggested by Sir W. W. Wynn’s case) as a pretext lor enabling a 
member to resign his seat was earned into practice. These 
nominal stewardships were eight m number, but only two sur- 
vived to be used m this way in contemporary practice — those 
of the Chiltems and Northstead ; and when a member wished 
to vacate his seat, he was accordingly spoken of as taking the 
Chiltcrn Hundreds. 

I Steward and Bailiff of tlie Chiltcrn Hundreds, County Bucks — 
The Chiltcrn Hundreds formed a bailiwick of the ordinary type. 
They are situated on the Chiltcrn Hills, and the depredations of the 
bandits, who found shelter within their recesses, became at an early 
period hO alarming tliat a special ofiicer, known as the steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, was appointed for the protection of the inha- 
bitants of the nei^ibounng districts. It is doubtful at what date 
the necessity for such an appointment disappeared, but the three hun- 
dreds of Stoke, Burnham and Desborough are still distinguished by 
the old name. The appomtment of steward was first used for parlia- 
mentary purposes m 1750, the appointment being made by the 
chancellor of the exchequer (and at his discretion to grant or not), 
and the warrant bestowing on the holder '* all wages, fees, allowances 
and other privileges and pre-eminences Up to the 19th century 
there was a nominal salary of zos attached to the post. It was laid 
down m 1S46 by the chancellor of the exchequer that the Chiltems 
could not be granted to more than one person m the same day, but 
this rule has not been strictly adhered to, for on four occasions 
subsequent to 1850 the Chiltems were granted twice on tlie same day 
The Chiltems might be granted to members whether they had taken 
the oath or n©t, or during a recess, though in this case a new writ 
could not be issued until the House met again. Each new warrant 
expressly revoked the grant to the last holder, the new steward 
retaining it in his turn until another should be appointed. 

. a. Steward and Baihff of the Manor of East Hundred^ or Hendwed, 
Berks — This stewardship was first used for parliamentary purposes 
m *763, and was m more or less constant use until 1840, after which 
it disappeared. This manor comprised copyholds, the usual courts 
were held, and thh stewardship was an actual and active office, the 
duties being executed by a deputy steward. The manor was sdld by 
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public auction m 1823 for /910, but in some manner the crown 
retained the right of appointing a steward for seventeen years after 
that date. 

3. Steward and Bailiff iff the Manor of Northsiead, Yorkshire,-^ 
This manor was crown property before 1750, but was in lease until 
1838. It has no copyhold lands, nor are there any records of manor 
courts. There are no traces of any profits having ever been derived 
from the office It was used for parliamentary purposes in 1844 and 
subsea uently. 

4. Steward of the Manor of Hempholmey Yorkshire . — This manor 
appears to have been of the same nature as that of Northstead. It 
was in lease until 1835. It was first used for parliamentary purposes 
in 1845 and was in constant use until 1865. It was sold in 1866. 

5. Escheator of Munster . — Eschcators were officers commissioned 
to secure the rights of the crown over property which had legally 
escheated to it. In Ireland mention is made of cscheators as early as 
1250 In 1605 the cscheatorship of Ireland was split up into four, 
one for each province, but the duties soon became practically nominal. 
The escheatorship of Munster was first used for parliamentary pur- 
poses in the Irish parliament from 1793 to 1800, and in the united 
parliament (24 times for Irish seats and once for a Scottish scat) from 
1 801 to 1820. After 1820 it was discontinued and finally abolished 
in 1838 

Steward of the Manor of Old Shorehamy Sussex. —This manor 
belonged to the duchy of Cornwall, and it is difficult to understand 
how it came to be regarded as a crown appointment It was first 
used for parliamentary purposes in 1756, and then, occasionally, 
until 1799, in which year it was sold by the duchy to the duke of 
Norfolk. 

7 Steward of the Manor of Poyntngs, Sussex . — This manor reverted 
to the crown on the death of Lord Montague about 1804, but was 
leased up to about 1835. It was only twice used for parliamentary 
pui poses, m 1841 and 1843 

8. Esoheator of Ulster -This apjiointmcnt was used in the united 
parliament three times, for Irish seats only ; the last time in 1819. 

See parliamentary paper —Report from the Select Committee on 
House of Commons (Vacating of Seats) (1894). (T. A I.) 

CHILWA (incorrectly Shirwa), a shallow lake in south-east 
Africa, S.S.E. of Lake Nyasa, cut by 35*^ 20' E., and lying between 
15° and 1 35' S. The lake is undergoing a process of desiccation, 

and in some dry seasons (as in 1879 and 1903) the “ open water ” 
IS reduced to a number of large pools. Formerly the lake seems 
to have found an outlet northwards to the Lujenda branch of 
the Rovuma, but with the sinking of its level it is now sepa- 
rated from the Lujenda b}' a wooded ridge some 30 to 40 ft. 
above the surrounding plains. There are four islands, the 
largest rising 500 ft. above the water The lake was discovered 
by David Jdvingstone in 1859 and was by him called Sliirwa, 
from a mishearing of the native name. 

CHIMAERA, in Greek mythologv', a fire-breathing female 
monster resembling a lion in the fore part, a goat in the middle, 
and a dragon behind {Iliad, vi. 179), with three heads correspond- 
ing. She devastated ('aria and Lycia until she was finally slain by 
Bellerophon (.see H. A. Fischer, Bellerophon, 1851). The origin 
of the myth was the volcanic nature of the soil of Lycia (Pliny, 
Nat. HiKi. li. no; Servius on Aeneid, vi. 288), where works 
have been found containing representations of the Chimaera 
in the simple form of a lion. In modern art the Chimaera is 
usually represented as a lion, with a goat’s head in the middle 
of the back, as in the bronze Chimaera of Arezzo (5th century). 
The word is now used generally to denote a fantastic idea or 
fiction of the imagination. 

CHIMAY, a town in the extreme south-east of the province of 
Hainaut, Belgium, dating from the 7th century. Pop. (1904) 
3383. It is more commonly spoken of as being in the district 
enire Sambre et Meuse. Owing to its proximity to the French 
frontier it has undergone many siege.s, the last of which was m 
1640, when Turenne gave orders that it should be reduced to 
such rum that it could never stand another. The town is chiefly 
famous lor the castle and park that bear its name. Originally a 
stronghold of the Croy family, it has passed through the D’Aren- 
bergs to Its present owners, the princes of Caraman-Chimay. 
The castle, which before Turenne’s order to demolish it po.sses.sed 
seven towers, has now only one in ruins, and a modern chateau 
was built in the Tudor style in the i8th centur)^ This domain 
carried with it the right to one of the twelve peerages of Hamaut. 
Madame Tallien, daughter of Dr Cabarrus, the Lady of Thermidor, 
married as her second husband the prince de Chimay, and held 
her little court here down to her death in 1835, There is a 
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memorial to her in the church, which also contains a fine monu- 
ment of Phillippe de Cr6y, chamberkin and comrade in arms of 
the emperor Charles V. John Froissart the chronicler died and 
was buried here. There is a statue in his honour on the Grand 
Place. Chimay is situated on a stream called the White Water, 
which in its lower course becomes the Viroin and joins the Meuse. 

CHIME, (i) (Probably derived from a mistaken separation 
into two words, chimhe bell, of chyinbal or chytnbel, the old form 
of ** cymbal,'* Lat. cymbalum), a mechanical arrangement by 
which a set of bells in a church or other tower, or in a clock, are 
struck so as to produce a sequence of musical sounds or a tune. 
For the mechanism of such an arrangement in a clock and in a 
set of bells, see the articles Clock and Bell. The word is also 
applied to the tune thus played by the bells and also to the 
harmonious “ fall ” of verse, and so, figuratively, to any harmoni- 
ous agreement of thought or action. (2) (From Mid. Eng. chimb, 
a word meaning “ edge," common in varied forms to Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. Kimme), the bevelled rim formed by the 
projecting staves at the ends of a cask. 

CHIMERE (Lat. chimera, chimaera ; 0 . Fr. chamarre. Mod. Fr. 
simarre ; Ital. zimarra ; cf. Span, zamarra, a sheepskin coat ; 
possibly derived ultimately from Gr. “ wintry," 

t.e. a winter overcoat), in modern English use the name of a 
garment worn as part of the ceremonial dress of Anglican bishops 
It is a long sleeveless gown of silk or satin, open down the front, 
gathered in at the back between the shoulders, and with slits 
for the arms. It is worn over the rochet {q.v.), and its colour is 
either bkek or scarlet (convocation robes). By a late abuse the 
sleeves of the rochet were, from motives of convenience, some- 
times attached to the chimere. The origin of the chimere has 
been the subject of much debate ; but the view that it is a 
modification of the cope {q.v.) is now di.scarded, and it is practic- 
ally proved to be derived from the medieval tabard {tabardum, 
taberda or collobtum), an upper garment worn in civil life by all 
classes of people both in England and abroad. It has there- 
fore a common origin with certain academic robes (see Robes, 
§ Academic dress). 

The word “ chimere," which first appears in England m the 
14th century, was sometimes applied not only to the tabard 
worn over the rochet, but to the sleeved cassock worn under it. 
Thus Archbishop Scrope is described as wearing when on his way 
to execution (1405) a blue chimere with sleeves. But the word 
properly applies to the sleeveless tabard which tended to super- 
sede, from the 15th century onwards, the inconvenient cappa 
clausa (a long closed cloak with a slit in front for the arms) as the 
out-of-doors upper garment of bishops. These (himeres, the 
colours of which (murrey, scarlet, green, &c.) may possibly have 
denoted academical rank, were part of the civil costume of 
prelates. Thus m the inventory' of Walter Skirlawe, bishop of 
Durham (1405--1406), eight chimeres of various colours are 
mentioned, including two for riding {pro eqmtatura). The 
chimere was, moreover, a cold weather garment. In summer its 
place was taken by the tippet. 

In the Anglican form for the consecration of bishops the newly 
consecrated prelate, hitherto vested in rochet, is directed to put 
on “ the rest of the episcopal habit," i.e. the chimere. The robe 
has thus become in the Fhurch of Iilngland symbolical of the 
episcopal office, and is in effect a liturgical vestment. The rubric 
containing this direction was added to the Book of Common 
Prayer in 1662 ; and there is proof that the development of the 
chimere into at least a choir vestment was subsequent to the 
Reformation. Foxe^ indeed, mentions that Hooper at his 
consecration wore “ a long scarlet chymere down to the foot " 
{Acts and Mon., ed. 1563, p. 1051), a source of trouble to himself 
and of scandal to other extreme reformers ; but that this was 
no more than the full civil dress of a bishop is proved by the 
fact that Archbishop Parker at his consecration wore surplice 
and tippet, and only put on the chimere, when the service was 
over, to go away m. This civil quality of the garment still 
survives alongside the other ; the full dress of an Anglican prelate 
at civil functions of importance {e.g. in parliament, or at court) 
is still rochet and chimere. 
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The continental equivalent of the chimera is the zimoffa or simane, 
which IS defined by foreign ecclesiologists (Moroni, Barbder de 
Montault) as a kind of soutane (cassock), from which it is distinguished 
by having a small cape and short, open arms (manches-fausse^ reach- 
mg to the middle of the upper arm and decorated with buttons. In 
France and Germany it is fitted more or less to the figure ; in Italy 
it IS wider and falls down straight in front. like the soutane, the 
zimarra is not proper to any particular rank of clergy, but in the case 
of bishops and prelates it is ornamented with red buttons and bind- 
ings. It never has a train (cauda). It is not universally worn, e,§, m 
Germany apparently only by prelates. G. Moroni identifies the 
ztmafra with the epitogium which Domenico Magri, in his Hterolextcon 
(ed. 1677), calls the uppermost garment of the clergy, worn over the 
soutane (toga) instead of the manteUum (vestis suprema ckncorum loco 
palln), with a cross-reference to Tabardum, the “ usual upper 
garment ipalhum usuale) ; and this definition is repeated in the 8th 
edition of the work (1732). From this it appears that so late as the 
middle of the i8th century the ztmarra was still in common use as an 
out-of-doors overcoat. But, accordmg to Moroni, by the latter half 
of the 19th century the zimarra, though still worn by certain civihans 
(e g, notaries and students), had become m Italy chiefly the domestic 
garment of the clergy, notably of superiors, parish priests, rectors, 
certain regulars, priests of congregations, bishops, prelates and 
cardinals It was worn also by the Roman senators, and is still worn 
by university professors. A black ztmarra lined with white, and 
sometimes ornamented with a white bmdmg and gold tassels, is worn 
by the pope. 

More analogous to the Anglican chimere in shape, though not in 
significance, IS the purple mantelletumwom over the rochet by bishops, 
and by others authorized to wear the episcopal insignia, in presence 
of the pope or his legates. This symbolizes the temporary suspension 
of the episcopal jurisdiction (symlxilized by the rochet) so long as the 
pope or his representative is present. Thus at the Curia cardinals and 
prelates wear the mantelletum, while the pope wears the ztmarra, and 
the first act of the cardinal camerlengo after the pope's death is to 
expose his rochet by laying aside the mantelletum, tne other cardinals 
following his example, as a symbol that during the vacancy of the 
papacy the pojie's jurisdiction is vested in the Sacred College. On 
the analogy of the mantelletum certain Anghcan prelates, American 
and colonial, have from time to time appeared in purple chimeres , 
which, as the Rev. N. F. Robinson justly points out, is a most un- 
happy innovation, since it has no historical justification, and its 
symoolism is rather unfortunate 

Authorities — Sec the Report of the sub-committee of Con- 
vocation on the ornaments of the church and its ministers, p 31 
(London, 1908) ; the Rev, N F Robinson, “ The black chimcrc of 
Anglican Prelates a plea for its retention and proper use," in 
Transactions of the St PauVs Ecclestological Soc vol. iv. pp, 181-220 
(London, 1898) ; Herbert Druitt, Costume on Brasses (London, 
1906) , G, Moroni, Dizionarxo delV erudtzxone storxco-ecclesiasttca 
(Venice, t86i), vol 103, s v Zimarra " ; X Barbier de Montault, 
Traitd pratique de la construction, <$'C., des 6 glxses, 11. 538 (Pans, 
1878). (W. A P.) 

CHIMESyAN {Tsim$hian\ a tribe of North American Indians, 
now some 3000 in number, living around the mouth of the 
Skeena river, British Columbia, and on the islands near the 
coast. They are a powerfully built people, w'ho tattoo and wear 
labrets and rings in noses and cars. They are skilful fishermen, 
and live in large communal houses. They are divided into 
clans and distinct social orders. 

CHIMKEffT, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the province of 
Syr-darya, 70 m. by rail N.N.E. of Tashkent. Pop. (1897) 
^0,756, mostly Sarts. It occupies a strategical position at the 
west end of the valley between the Alexander range and the 
Ala-tau (or Talas-tau), at the meeting of commercial routes 
from (i) Vyernyi and Siberia beyond, from the north-east, 
(2) the Aral Sea and Orenburg (connected with it by rail since 
1905) to the north-west, and (3) Ferghana and Bokhara to the 
south. The citadel, which was stormed by the Russians in 1864, 
stands on high ground above the town, but is now in ruins. 
Chimkent is visited by consumptive patients who wish to try 
the koumiss cure. It has cotton mills and soap-works. 

CHIMNEY (through the Fr. chemtnee, from cammata, sc, 
camera, a Lat. derivative of caminm, an oven or furnace), in 
architecture, that portion of a building, rising above the roof, 
in which are the flues conveying the smoke to the outer air. 
Originally the term included the fireplace as well as the chimney 
shaft. At Rochester Castle (1130) and Heddington, Essex, 
there were no external chimney shafts, and the flue was carried 
through the wall at some height above the fireplace. In the 
early examples the chimney shaft was circular, with one flue only, 
and was terminated with a conical cap, the smoke issuing from 


openings in the side, which at Sherborne Abbey (a.d. 1300) 
were treated decoratively. It was not till the 15th century that 
the smoke issued at the top, and later in the century that more 
than one flue was carried up in the same shaft. There are a few 
examples of the clustered shaft in stone, but as a rule they are 
contemporaneous with the general use of brick. The brick 
chimney shafts, of which there are fine specimens at Hampton 
Court, were richly decorated with chevrons and other geometrical 
patterns. One of the best examples is that at Thornton Castle, 
Gloucestershire. 

In the 15th and i6th centuries in France the chimney shaft 
was recognized as an important architectural feature, and was 
of considerable elevation in consequence of the great height of 
the roofs. In the chateau of Meillant (1503) the chimney shafts 
are decorated with angle buttresses, niches and canopies, in the 
late Flamboyant style ; and at Chambord and Blois they are 
carved with pilasters and niches with panelling above, carved 
with the salamander and other armorial devices. In the Roman 
palaces they are sometimes masked by the balustrades, and 
(when shown) take the form of sepulchral urns, as if to disguise 
their real purpose. Though not of a very architectural character, 
the chimneys at Venice present perhaps the greatest variety of 
terminations, and as a rule the smoke comes out on the sides 
and not through the top. (R P s ) 

factory Chimneys. — Chimneys, besides removing Uic products of 
combustion, also serve to provide the fire with the air requisite lor 
burning the fuel. The hot air in the shaft, being lighter than the cold 
air outside it, tends to rise, and as it does so air flows in at the bottom 
to take its place. An ascending current is thus established in the 
chimney, its velocity, other tilings being equal, varying as the square 
root of the height of the shaft above the grate The velocity also 
mcreases with increase of temperature m the gas column, but since 
the weight of each cubic foot grows less as the gases expand, the 
amount of smoke discharged by a chimney does not increase inde- 
finitely with the temperature ; a maximum is reached when the 
difference m temperature between the gases in the shaft and the out- 
side air is about 600° F., but the rate of increase is very slow after the 
difference has passed about 300° F. In designing a chimney the 
dimensions (height and sectional area) have to be so proportioned to 
the amount of fuel to be burnt in the various furnaces connected 
with It that at the temperature employed the products of combustion 
are efiectively removed, due allowance being made for the fnctional 
retardation of the current against the sides of the flues and shafts 
and m passing through the fire. The velocity of the current m actual 
chimneys varies widely, from 3 or 4 to 50 or 60 ft a second Increased 
velocity, obtainable by increasing the height of the shaft, gives 
increased delivenng capacity, but a speed of 10 or 12 ft a second 
IS regarded as good practice. Ordinary factory chimneys do not in 
general exceed 180 or 200 ft. m height, but in some cases, especially 
when, as m chemical works, they are employed to get rid of objection- 
able vapours, they have been made double that height, or even more. 
In section they are round, octagonal or sijuare. Ihe circular form 
offers the least resistance to wind pressure, and for a given height 
and sectional area requires less material to secure stability than the 
octagonal and still Kss than the square , on the other hand, there is 
more ha bill ty to cracking. Brick is the material commonly used, but 
many chimneys are now made of iron or steel. Reinforced concrete 
IS also employed. 

CHIMNEYPIECE, the term given to the projecting hood which 
in medieval times was built over a fireplace to catch the smoke, 
and at a later date to the decorative framework, often carried 
up to the ceiling. “ Chimneypiece or mantelpiece ” is now 
the general term for the jambs, mantelshelf and external acces- 
sories of a fireplace. For many centuries the chimneypiece 
was the most ornamental and most artistic feature of a room, 
but as fireplaces have become smaller, and modern methods of 
heating have been introduced, its artistic as well as its practical 
significance has grown less. 

Up to the 12th century rooms were warmed entirely by a hypo- 
caust, or with braziers, or by fires on the hearth, the smoke finding 
Its way up to a lantern in the roof. The earliest chimneypiece known 
IS that m the King’s House at Southampton, with Norman shafts m 
the joints carrying a segmental arch, which is attributed to the first 
half of the iztli century. At a later date, in consequence of the 
greater width of the fireplace, flat or segmental arches were thrown 
across and constructed with voussoirs, sometimes joggled, the thrust 
of the arch being resisted by bars of iron at the back. In domestic 
work of the 14th century the chimneypiece was greatly increased 
in order to allow of the members of the family sitting on either side 
of the fire on the hearth, and m these cases great beams of timber 
were employed to carry the hood ; in such cases the fireplace was so 
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i(lec|>ly recessed as to become externally an important architectural 
feature, as at liaddon Hall. The largest cluinneypieee existing is 
in the great hall of the Palais des Comtes at Poitiers, which is nearly 
30 ft wide, having two intermediate supports to carry the hood ; 
the stone flues are earned up between the tracery of an immense 
window above. In the early Renaissance style, tlie chimneypiece 
of the Palais de Justice at Bruges is a magnificent example, the 
upper portion, carvetl in oak, extends the whole width oi the room, 
with statues ot nearly life size of Charles V and others of tlxe royal 
family of Spain. ITie most prolific modern designer of ohimneypieces 
was /. B. Piranesi, who in 1765 pnbhshed a large series, on which at a 
later date the Empire style m France was based. In France tlic finest 
work oi the early Renaissance period is to be found in the chimney- 
pieces, whicli are of infinite variety of design. 

TJie English chimneypieces ol the early 17 th century, when the 
purer Italian style was introduced by Inigo Jones, were extremely 
simple m design , sometimes consistmg only ol Uic ordinary mantel- 
piece, with classic architraves and shelf, the upper part of the 
chimney breast being panelled like the rest of the room. In the 
latter part oi the century the classic architrave was abandoned in 
favour of a much bolder and more effective moulding, as m the 
Chimneypiecos at Hamilton Court, and the slielf was omitted. 

In the x8tU century tlK* aichitects returned to the Imgo Jones 
classic type, but influenced by the French work of loins XIV. and 
XV. Figure s'culpture, generally repi?esented by gracefnl figures ou 
each side, winch assisted to carry the shell, was introduced, and the 
overmantel developed into au elal>orate frame lor the family portrait 
over the chimney piece. Tow'ards the close of the 18th century the 
designs of the brothers Adam superseded all others, and a centurj 
later they came again into fashion. The Adam mantels are m wood 
enrichcid with ornament, cast in moulds, fiomrtimes copied from the 
carved wood decoraticm of -ohl times (R. P. S.) 

OHIMPAKZEB (Chimpami), the vernacular name of the 
highest species of the man -like apes, forming the typical repre- 
ientatives of the genus Atithropopithcciis. Chimpanzees, of 
which there appear to be at least two species, range through the 
tropical forest-zone of Africa from the west coast to Uganda 
The typical A. troglodytes has been long known to European 
science, Dr Tyson, a ('elebrated surgeon and anatomist of his tinxe, 
having dissected a voung individual, and described tt, as a pigmy 
or Homo syh^strts, in a book published in 169Q Of this baby 
chimpanzee the skeleton may be seen in the Natural History 
branch of the British Museum idongside the volume in which 
it is described. It was not, however, till 1788 that the chiimpanaee 
received what is noiv recognized as a scientific name, having iieen 
christened in that year Simia trog^lodytes by the naturalist 
Jolmnn Friedrich Cimelin. In his classification it was included 
m the same genus as the orang-utan ; and it has recently been 
suggested that the name Simia pertains of right to the chim- 
panzee rather than to the orang-utan. Between the t}"pical West 
African chimpanzee and the gorilla (</.?;. ) there is no difficulty 
in drawing a distini’tion ; the difficulty comes m when we liave 
to deal with the aberrant races, or species, of chimpanzee, some 
of which are so gorilla-like that it is by no means easy to deter- 
mine to which group they really pertain. In height the adult 
male chimpanzee of the typical form does not exceed 5 ft., and the 
colour of the hair is a full black, while the skin, especially that of 
the face, is light-coloured ; the ears are remarkably large and 
prominent, and the hands reach only a short distance below the 
knees. The head is rounded and short, without prominent beet- 
ling ridges above the eyes, or a strong crest along the middle line of 
the back of the skull ; and the tusks of the old males are of no very 
great length and prominence. Moreerv^er, there is no very marked 
difference in the size of the two sexes. Gentleness and docility 
are specially characteristic of the species, even wben full-grown ; 
while in the native state its habits are thoroughly arboreal. 

In c('ntral Afiica the chimpanzees assume more or less maiked 
gorillci-hke traits The first ol the\se aberrant types is Schweinfurth's 
chimpanzee {Anthropof^tkiCna troglodytes schwetnfmtht) ^ which in- 
habits the Niam-Niam oountrj^, and, although evidently belonging 
to the same species as the typical race, exhibits certain gonlla-like 
ftiatures. These traits are still more developed in the bald chim- 
panzee {A isthego) of Ijoango, the Gabun, and other regions of 
French Congo, which takes its English name 1mm the sparse covering 
ol hair on the head. The most gorilla-Uke ot all the races is, however, 
the knln-kamba chimpanzee {A, kuhr-ktimba) of du Chailln, which 
iTihabit*^ central Africa The celebrated a|>e '* Mafuka,'" which lived 
in the Dresden zoologiical gardens dunng « 875, and caime fromLoango, 
was apparently a member of, this species, although it was at one time 
regarded as a’ hybrid tietween a chimpanzee and a gorilla. These 
gonlla-like traits were still more pronounced in Johanna," a female 


chimpanzee living in Bamtun 6 c Bailey's show in 16199, wliich has been 
described and figwred by I>r A. Keith, The heavy lidges over the 
tmm, originaHy supposed to be distinctive of the gonlla, are particu- 
larly well marked m “ Johanna,^* and ttiey would doubtless be still 
more noticeable m the male of the same race, which seems to be 
undoubtedly du CKaillu'is kulu-kamba. Still the ku-ge srze and 
promiimce of the ears proclaiixii that both " Mafuka " and 

Johanna " were chimpanzees and not gonllas. A gorilla-iihe 
ieature in " Johanna " is, however, the presence of large folds at 
the fades (ula) of the nostids, which are abiient m the typical cham- 
pemzee, but in the gorilla extend down to the upper hp. Chimpanzees 
exhibit great docility in confinement, where, however, they seldom 
*i«rvive for any great length of time. They itowise display a much 
higher degree of intelligence than any ol the other man-like apes. 
(See pRiMATKs.) (R. L.*) 

CHINA, a country of eastern Asia, the principal division of 
the Chinese empire. In addition to China proper the Qiinese 
Empire includes Manchuna, Mongolia, Tibet and Sm-kiang 
(East Turkestan, Kulja, Dzungana, &c., i\e, all the Chinese 
dependencies lying between Mongolia on the north and llbet on 
the south). Its most southern point is in 18® 50' N. ; its most 
northern in 53® 25' N . ; its most western in 74® E., and its most 
eastern in 135® E. It lies, however, mainly between 20® and 
50® N. and 80® and 130® E. It is considerably larger than the 
whole of Europe. Though its area has not been exactly ascer- 
tained the various estimates closely approximate, varying 
between 4,277,000 and 4,300,000 sq. m. It is bounded N.W., 
N. and N.E. by Asiatic Russia, along a frontier extending somt' 
6000 m. ; E. by Korea and those parts of the Pacifu known as 
the Yellow Sea and Chma Sea S. and S.W. by the China Sea, 
French Indo-Chma, Upper Burma and the Himalayan states 
It is narrowest in the extreme west. Chinese Turkestan along 
the meridian of Kashgar (76® E.) has a breadth of but 250 m. 
It rapidly broadens and for the greater part of its area is over 
1800 m. across in a direct N. and S. line. Its greatest length is 
from the N.E. comer of Manchuria to the S.W confines of Tibet, 
a distance of 3100 m. in a direct line. Its scaboaid, about 5000 
m. following the indentations of the coast, is almost wholly in 
Chma proper, but the peninsula of Liao-tung and also the western 
shores of the Gulf of Liao-tung are in Manchuria. 

China ^ proper or the Eighteen Provinces (Shih-pa-sheng) 
occupies the south-eastern pari of the empire. It is bounded N. 
by Mongolia, W. by Turkestan and Tibet, S.W. by Burma, S 
by Tongking and the gulf of that name, S.E. by the South China 
Sea, E. by the East China Sea, the Yellow Sea, Gulf of Chih-li 
and Manchuna. Its area is approximately 1,500,000 sq.m. 

This vast country is separated from the rest of continental 
Asia by lofty tablelands and rugged mountain ranges, which 
determine the general course — west to east— of its principal 
rivers. On the north and west the Mongolian and Tibetan 
tablelands present towards China steep escarpments across 
which are very few passes. On the S.W, and S., on the borders 
ot Yun-nan, high mountains and deep valleys separate China 
from Burma and Tongking. On the narrow N.E. frontier the 
transition from the Manchurian plateau to the alluvial plain of 
northern China is not abrupt, but, before the advent of railways, 
Manchuria afforded few and difficult means of access to other 
legions. Thus China was almost cut off from the rest of the 
world save by sea routes. 

I. The Country 

Western China consists of highlands often sparsely, and eastern 
China of lowlands densely peopled. Western China contains the 
only provinces where tl^ population is under 100 per sq. m. 
From the Tibetan and Mongolian tablelands project mountain 
ranges which, ramifying over the western mgion, enclose elevated 
level tracts and lower basins and valleys. East of this moimtam- 
ous region, which extends into central China and covers probably 

’ Ab to the origin of the names Chma and Cathay (the medieval 
name) see below § History'. According to one theory the name 
China is of Malay origin, designating originally the region now called 
Indo-Chma, but transferred m early tunes to China proper. By the 
Chmeise the country ais often called Shih-pa^sJiing, " w Eighteen 
Provinces,” from the number of its great territorial divisions. It 
IS also called Chuns-kwOy " the Middle Kingdom," property used ot 
tlieoentral part of uhina, and " the PJoweiry Kingdom." 
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fully half erf the kingdom, aw, to the north a great allnvial plain 
apd to the south a vast calcareous tableland traversed by hill 
ranges of moderate elevation {see *§§ Momimm and Gemgy). 
In north-eastern China there is only one mouataan system, the 
group of hills-— highest peak 5060 ft. — ^forming the Shan*tung 
peninsula. This peninsula was formerly an island, but has been 
attached to the mainland by the growth of the alluvial plain. 
Besides the broad division of the country into (western and 
eastern China it may also be considered as divided into three 
regions by the basins of its chief rivers, the Hwang-ho (Yellow 
river) to the north, the Yangtsze-kiang to the centre, and the 
Si-kiang (West river) in the south. In the northern provinces of 
Kan-suh and Shen-si the ba&ms of the Hwanjf 4 io and Yangtsze- 
kiang are Separated by a mountain chain wra various names — 
the eastern termination of the Kuen-lun range of central Asia. 
These mountains, in China, attain, m the Tsii^-ling Shan, a 
maximum elevation of 13,000 ft. East of Shen-si, in Ho-nan the 
Fu-niu-shan continue the range, but with decreasing elevation, 
and beyond this the deltaic plain is entered. 

The watershed between the Yangtsze-^kkng and that of the 
Si-kiang is less clearly marked. It traverses the immense table- 
land which occupies a great part of the south-west provinces of 
Yun-naii and Kwei-chow and is continued eastward by the lower 
tableland of Kwang-si and the Nanshan halls (whose elevation 
seldom exceeds 6000 ft.). The basin of the Yan^sze-kiang forms 
the whole of central China. Its western border, in Sze-chtoen 
and Vun-nan, is wholly mountainous, with heists exceeding 
19,000 ft. Central Sze-chuen, which is shut to by these moun- 
tains on the west, by the Yun-nan and Kwei-chow plateau on the 
south, by the Kiu-lung range on the north, and by highlands 
eastward (save for the narrow valley through which the Yangtsze- 
kiang forces its way), is a vast red sandstone tableland of about 
t6oo ft. elevation. It is exceedingly fertile and supports a dense 
population. Eastward of Sze-ch*uen the Yangtsze valley is 
studded with lakes. Finally it enters the deltaic plain. The 
basin of the Si-kiang fills the two southern provinces of Kwang-si 
and Kwang-tung and contains no very striking orographic 
features. It may be added that in the extreme S.W. portion of 
China IS part of a fourth drainage area. Here tlie Mekong, 
Salween, Song-koi (Red river), &c. flow south to Indo-Chma. 

The Coast. — The coast-hne, fonowing all the minor indentations, 
IS reckoned at over 450a m. ; if only the larger inlets and pro- 
montones be regarded, the coast-line is about 2150 m in length. 
Its bha^ is that of a semicircle, with its most easterly point midway 
(30*^ NT) between its northern and southern extremities. At cither 
end of this semicircular sweep lies a peninsula, and beyond the 
peninsula a gulf. In the north are the peninsula of Shan-tung and 
the gulf of Chih-li , in the south the Lien-chow peninsula and the 
gulf of Tongking. Due south of Lien-chow peninsula, separated 
from it by a narrow strait, is Hai-nan, the only considerable island 
of China. From the northern point of the gulf of Chih-li to 30° N., 
where is Hang-chow bay, the shores arc flat and alluvial save where 
the Shan-tung penmsuU juts out. Along this stretch tliicre are few 
good natural harbours, except at the mouths of nvers and m the 
Shan-tung promontory , the sea is shallow and has many shoals. 
The waters bordering the coast of Chih-li are partly frozen in winter , 
at 10 m. from the shore tlie water is only 20 ft. deep. The proximity 
of Peking gives its few ports imjwrtance ; that of Takti is at the 
mouth of the Peiho. In Shan-tung, deeply indented on its southern 
coast, are the ports of Chi-fu, Wei-hai-wei and Tsing-tao (the last m 
Kiao-chow bay). South of Shan-tung and north of the mouth of the 
Yangtsze huge sandbanks bor<ler the coast, with narrow channels 
between them and the shore. The estuary of the Yangtszt is 60 m. 
across ; it contains islands and sandbanks, but there is easy access 
to Wusung (Shanghai) and other nver ports. The bay of Hang- 
chow, as broad at its entrance as the Yangtsze estuary, forms the 
mouth of the Tsien-tang-kiang. The Chusan and other groups of 
islands lie across the entrance of the bay 

South of Hangchow h&y tlie character of the coast alters. In 
place of the alluvial plain, with flat, sandy and often marshy shores, 
the coast is generally hilly, often rocky and abrupt ; it abounds 
in small indentations and ^sstesses numerous excAlent harbours , 
in this region are Fu-chow, Amoy, Swatow, Hongkong, Macao, 
Canton and other well-known ports. The whole of this coUst is 
bordered by small islands. Formosa lies opposite the S.E. coast, 
the channel between it and Fu-kicn province being about roo m. wide, 
Formosa protects the neighbouring regions of China from iht typhoons 
experienced farther north and farther south. 

Smfate. — As already Indicated, one of the most noticettble features 
in the surface of China is the immense deltaic plaiii in the north- 
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eastern portion of the country, which, curving round the mountain- 
ous districts of Shan-tung, extends for about 700 111. in a southerly 
direction from the ncighljourhood of Peking and vanes 
from 150 to 500 m. in breadth. This plain is tlie delta of 
the Yellow river and, to some extient, tfe^t of the Yangtsze- 
kmng allso. Beginning m tlie prefecture of Yung-p'ing Fu, in the 
province of Chih-4i, its outt?r limit passes in a westerly direction as 
far ojs Ch'ang-p'mg Chow, north-west of Peking. Thence nuinmg 
a south-south-wewtetly course it passes westward of Ch6ng-ting Ku 
and Kwang-p'mg Fu tall it Teadhes the upper waters ot the Wei nver 
m Ho^nan. From this point it turns westward and crosses the 
Hwang-ho or Yellow river in the prefecture of Hwai-Ving. Leaving 
this river it takes a course a little to the oast of south, and passing 
west of Ju-nmg Pu, in the province of Ho-nan, it turns m a more 
eagterly direction as far as Luchow Fu From this prefecture an 
arm of the plain, in which lies the Chao Lake, stretches southward 
from the Hwai nver to the Yangtsze-kiang, and tiending eastward 
occupies the region between that river and Haiigchtyw Bay To the 
norrii of this arm rises a hilly distnct, m the centre of which stands 
Nanking. The greater part of this vast plain descendsS very gently 
towards the sea, and ns generally below the level of the Yellow 
river, hence the disastrous inundations which so often accompany 
tlie rise of that nver. Owing to the great cjuantity of soil whu h is 
brought down by the waters of the Yellow river, and to the absence 
of oceanic currents, tins delta is rapidly increasing and the adjoinmg 
seas are as rapuily becoming shallower As an instance, it is said 
tliat the town of P’utai was one Chinese mile * west of the seashore 
in the year zoo b.c., and in 1730 it was 140 m. inland, thus giving a 
yearly encroachment upon the sea of about 100 ft. Again, Sien- 
shwuy-kow on the Peiho was on the seashore in a.d. 500, and it is 
now about 18 m. inland. 

Some of the range.s connected with the mountain system of 
central Asia wliich enter the western provinces of Chma have been 
mentioned above, others may be indicated here. In the 
eastern portion of I'lljet the Kuen-lun range throws oft 
a number of branches, which .^read first of all lu a south- 
easterly direction and eventually take a north and south course, 
partly in the provinces of Sze-ch’uen and Yon-nan, where they divide 
the beds of tlie rivers which flow mto Siam and French Indo-Chma, 
as well as the pnnapal northern tnbutaries ot the Yangtsze-kiang. 
In the north-west, traversing the western portion of the province of 
Kan-suh, are parallci ranges running N.W. and S.E and forming a 
prolongation of the northern Tibetan mountains. They are known 
as the Lung-.shan, Richthofen and Non-shan, and join on the south- 
east the Kuen-lun range. The Richthofen range (locally called 
Tien-.slian, or Celestial Mountains j attains elevations of over 20,000 ft. 
Several of its peaks are snowclad, and there are many glaciers. 
Forming the northern frontier of the provmce of Sze-ch*uen lun the 
Min-shanand tlie Kiu-lung (or Po-mdng) ranges, which, entering Cluna 
m 102^ E., extend in a general easterly course as far 3.^112° £. m the 
provuioe of Hu-pehu I'hese ranges have an average elevation of 
8000 and 11,000 it. respectively, in the south a number of parallel 
ranges spread from the Y un-nan plateau in an easterly direction as 
far as the provmce of Kwang-tung. Then tuxnmg north-eastward 
tliey run m hnes often parallel with the coast, and cover large areas 
of the provinces of Fu-kien, Kiang-si, Cheh-kiang, Hu-nan and 
southern Ngan-hui, until they reach the Yangteze-kiang , the valley 
of that nver from the Tung- ting 1-ake to Chinkiang Fu forming 
their northern boundary. In Fu-kien tlicse hills attain tlie character 
of a true mountain range with heights of from b'joo to nearly 10,000 
ft. Besides the chief ranges there arc the Tai-hajig Mountains in 
Shan-si, and many others, among which may be mentioned the ranges 
— ^part of the escarpment of the Mongolian plateau— which form the 
northern frontiei of Chih-h. Here the highest peak is la-kuang- 
ting-tzu (6500 ft ), about 300 m N.N.E. of Peking and immediately 
north of Wci Chang (the imperial huntmg grounds). 

Rivers and CemeUs. — The rivers of Chma are very numerous and 
there are many canals. In the Jiorth tlie nvers are only navigable by 
aniaJl cralt ; elsewhere they form some of thie most tre - Yellow 
ouenled highways in the country. The two largest nvers, 
Yan^sze-kiang and the Hwang-ho (Yellow nver), are 
separatedy noticea. The Hwang-ho (length about 2400 m ) has 
only one important tributary m China, tlie Wei-ho, which rises m 
Kan-suh and flows through the centre of bheu-si. Below the con- 
fluence i the Hwang-ho enters the plains According to the Chinese 
XTOords th.s portion of the river has clianged its course nine times 
during 2500 years, and has emptied itself into the sea at difterent 
mouths, the most norttierly of winch is represented as having been 
m about 39° N., or.m the neighbourhood of the present mouth of the 
Peiho, and the most southerly being that which existed before the 
ohamge m 1851^1853, m 34® N. Owmg to its small value as a navi- 
gable highway and to ats propensity to inundate the regions in its 
neighbourhood, there are no considerable towns on its lower course. 

The Yangtsze-kiang is the chief waterway of China. The nver, 
flowing through the centre of the country, after a course of 2900 m., 
empties itself into the Yellow Sea in about 31® N. Unlike the 
Yeftow nver, the Yangtsze-kiang is dotted along its navigable 
portions with many rich and pctpulous cities, among winch are 
Nattkmg, An-chmg (Nganking), Km-kian g , Hankow and I -ch'ang. 

^ A Chinese mile, /i, or /r = o-36 English mile. 
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From its mouth to I-ch’ang, about looo m., the nver is navipble by 
large steamers. Above this last-named city the navigation becomes 
^ impossible for any but hght native craft or foreign vessels 

Specially constructed for the navigation, by reason of 
ktM rapids which occur at fretj[uent intervals in the deep 

mounimn gorges through wtuch the river runs between 
Kwei-chow and I-ch'ang. Above Kwei-chow it receives from the 
north many tributanes, notably the Mm, which water the low table- 
land of central Sre-ch'uen. The main nver itself has in this province 
a considerable navigable strctc^ while below I-ch'ang it receives the 
waters of numerous navigable affluents. The Y angtaae system is thus 
all important in the economic and commercial development of China. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the affluents of the Yangtsze is 
the Han-kiang or Han nver. It rises in the Po-m^ng mountains to 
the north of the city of Ning-kiang Chow m Shen-si. Taking a 
generally easterly course from its source as far as Fan-cheng, it 
from that point takes a more southerly direction and empties itself 
into the Yangtsze-kiang at Han-kow, “ the mouth of the Han." 
Here it is only 200 ft. wide, while higher up it widens to 2600 ft. 
It IS navigable by steamers for 300 m. The summer high-water hne 
is for a great part of its course, from I-clieng Hicn to Han-kow, 
above the level of its banks. Near Sien-t’ao-chdn the elevation of 
the plain above low water is no more than i ft., and in summer the 
nver rises about 26 ft. above its lowest level. To protect themselves 
against inundations the natives have here, as elsewhere, thrown up 
lugh embankments 011 both sides of the river, but at a distance from 
the natural banks of about 50 to 100 ft. This intervening space is 
flooded every year, and by the action of the water new layers of 
sand and soil are depOvSited every summer, thus strengthening the 
embankments from season to season 

The Hwai-ho is a large river of east central Quna flowing between 
the Hwang-ho and the Yangtsze-kiang. The Hwai-ho and its 
numerous affluents (it is said to have 72 tributaries) rise in Ho-nan. 
The main nver flows through the centre of Ngan-hui, in which 
province it receives from the N.W. the Sha-ho, Fei-ho and other 
important affluents. Formerly it received through the Sha-ho part 
of the waters of tlic Hwang-ho. The Hwai-ho flows into the Hungtso 
lake, through which it feeds the Grand Canal, not far from the old 
course of the Hwang-ho, and probably at one time joined that nver 
not far from its mouth. It has a length of about 800 m. and is navi- 
gable from the point where it leaves the hill country of Ho-nan to 
Lake Hungtso. It is subject to violent floods, which inundate the 
surrounding country for a distance of 10 to 20 m. Many of its 
tnbutanes are also navigable for considerable distances. 

Next in importance to the Yangtszc-kiang as a water highway is 
the Y un-ho, or, as it is generally known in Europe, the Grand Canal 
Qtmnd magnificent artificial nver reaches from Hang-cliow 

Cam/ province of Cheh-kiang to Tientsin in Chih-li, 

' where it uiutes with the I’eiho, and tlius may be said to 
extend to Tung-chow in the neighbourhood of Peking. According 
to the itineranes pubhshed by Pere Gandar, the total length of the 
canal is 3630 li, or about 1200 in. A rough measurement, taking 
account only of the mam bends of the canal, makes its length 850 m. 
After leaving Hang-chow the canal passes round the eastern border 
of the Tai-hu or Great Lake, surrounding in its course the beautiful 
city of Su-cJiow, and then trends m a generally north-westerly 
direction through the fertile distiicts of Kiang-su as far as Chin- 
kiang on the Yangtsze-kiang. In this, the southern section, the 
slope is gentle and water is plentiful (from 7 ft. at low water to ii ft., 
and occasionally 1 3 ft. at high water). Between Su-chow and Chin- 
kiang the canal is often over 100 ft. wide, and its sides are in many 
places faced with stone. It is spanned by fine stone bridges, and near 
its banks are many memorial arches and lofty pagodas. In the 
central portion of the canal, that is between Chm-luang and Tsmg- 
kiang-pu, at which latter place it crosses the dry channel which marks 
the course of the Yellow nver before 1852, the current is strong and 
difficult to ascend m the upward (northern) journey. This part of 
the canal skirts several lakes and is fed by the Hwai-ho as it issues 
from the Hungtso lake. The country lym^ west of the canal is 
liigher than its bed ; while the country east is lower than the canal. 
The two regions are known respectively as Shang-ho (above the 
river) and Ssia-ho (below the river). Waste weirs opening on the 
Ssia-ho (one of the great rice-producing areas of Chma) discharge 
the surplus water in flood seasons. The northern and considerably 
the longest section of the canal extends from the old bed of the 
Yellow nver to Tientsin. It largely utilizes existing nvers and 
follows their original windings. Between Tsing-kiang-pu and the 
present course of tlie Yellow nver the canal trends N.N.W., skirting 
the highlands of Shan-tung. In this region it passes through a senes 
of lagoons, which m summer form one lake — ^Chow-yang. North of 
tliat lake on the east bank of the canal is the city of Tsi-ning-chow 
About 25 m, N. of that city the highest level of the canal is reached 
at the town of Nan Wang. Here the nver Wen enters the canal from 
the east, and about 30 m, farther N, the Yellow river is reached. 
On the west side of the canal, at the point where the Yellow nver 
now cuts across it, there is laid down in Chinese maps of the i8th 
century a dry channel which is desenbed as being that once followed 
by the Yellow river, L$, before it took the channel it abandoned in 
1851-1853. The passage of me Yellow river to the part of the canal 
lying north of that stream is difficult, and can oniy be effected at 


certain levels of the river. Frequently the waters of the river are 
eith^ too low or the current is too strong to permit a passage. 
Leaving this point the canal passes through a well-wooded and hilly 
country west of Tung-p’ing Chow and east of Tung-ch’ang Fu. 
At lin-chmg Chow it is joined at nght angles by the Wei river 
in the midst of the city. Up to this point, from Tsing-kiang-pu 
to Lin-chmg Chow, a distance of over 300 m., navigation is difficult 
and the water-supply often insufficient. The differences of level, 
20 to 30 ft., are provided for by barrages over which the boats — 
having discharged their cargo— are hauled by wmdlasses. Below 
the junction with the Wei the canal borrows the channel of the river 
and again becomes easily navigable. Crossing the frontier mto 
Chih-h, between Te Chow and Tsang Chow, which it passes to the 
west, it joins the Peiho at Tientsin, after having received the waters 
of the Keto nver in the neighbourhood of Tsing Hien.^ 

The most ancient part of the canal is tlie section between the 
Yangtsze and the Hwai-ho. This part is thought, on the .strength 
of a passage in one of the books of Confucius, to have been built 
c 486 B.c. It was repaired and enlarged in the 3rd century a.d. 
The southern part, between the Yangtsze and Hang-chow, was built 
early m the 7th century a.d. The northern part is stated to have 
been constructed in the three years 1280-1283. The northern portion 
of the canal is now of httle use as a means of communication between 
north and soutli.^ It is badly built, neglected and charged with the 
mud-laden waters of the Yellow nver. The " tnbute fleet " beanng 
nee to Peking still uses this route ; but the ncc is now largely 
forwarded by sea. The central and southern portions of the canal 
are very largely used. 

The Peiho (length about 350 m.) is of importance as being the 
high waterway to Peking. Taking its nse in the Si-shan, or Western 
Mountains, beyond Peking, it passes the city of T*sung-chow, the 
port of Pekmg, and Tientsin, where it meets the waters of the H un-ho 
and empties itself into the gulf of C!iih-li at the village of Taku 
The Pcino is navigable for small steamers as far as Tientsin during 
the greater part of the year, but from the end of November to the 
beginnuig of March it is frozen up. 

In the southern provinces the Si-kiang, or Western river, is the 
most considerable It has a length of over 1000 m. This nver takes 
its nse in the prefecture of Kwang-nan Fu m Yun-nan, 
whence it reaches the frontier of Kwang-si at a distance 
of about 90 h from its source. Then trending m a north- ' 
easteily direction it forms the boundary between the two provinces 
for about 150 It. From this point it takes a generally south-easterly 
course, passing the cities of Tsieii Chow, Fung-e Chow, Shang-lin 
Hien, Lung-ngan Hien, Yung-kang Chow and Nan-ning Fu to Yung- 
shan Hien. Here it makes a bend to the north-east, and continues 
tins general direction as far a.s Sm-chow Fu, a distance of 800 /i, 
where it meets and joins the waters of the Kien-kiang from the north. 
Its course is then easterly, and after passing Wu-chow Fu it crosses 
the frontier into Kwang-tung. In this part of its course it flows 
through a gorge 3 m. long and in places but 270 yd.s. in width. 
Both above and below this gorge it is 1 m. wide. Some 30 m. above 
Canton it divides into two mam and several small branches. The 
northern branch, called Chu-kiang, or Pearl nver, flows past Fat- 
shan and Canton and reaches the sea through the estuary called tlie 
Bocca Tijns or Bogue, at the mouth of which is the island of Hong- 
Kong. The southern branch, which retains the name of Si-kiang, 
reaches the sea west of Macao. Near the head of its delta the Si- 
kiang receives the Pei-kiang, a considerable nver which flows through 
Kwaiig-tun^ in a general N. to S. direction Like the Yangtsze- 
kiang the Si-kiang is known by various names in different parts of 
its course. From its source to Nan-nmg Fu in Kwang-si it is called 
the Si-yang-kiang, or nver of the Western Ocean , from Nan-nmg 
Fu to Sm-cnow Fu it is known a.s the Yu-kiang, or the Bending nver ; 
and over the remainder of its course it is recognized by the name of 
the Si-kiang, or Western river. The Si-kiang is navigable as far as 
Shao-kmg, 130 m., for vessels not drawing more than 15 ft. of water, 
and vessels of a light draught may easily reach Wu-chow Fu, m 
Kwang-si, which is situated 75 m. farther up. In winter the navi- 
gation IS difficult above Wu-chow Fu. Above that place there is a 
rapid at low water, but navigation is possible to beyond Nan-nmg Fu. 

Lakes . — There are numerous lakes in the central provinces of 
Chma. The largest of these is the Tung-fing in Hu-nan, which, 
according to the Chinese geographers, is upwards of 800 /i, or 266 m., 
in circumference. In native gazetteers its various portions are known 
under distmet names ; thus it is said to include the Ts mg-ts'ao, or 
Green Grass Lake ; the Ung, or Venerable Lake ; the Chih-aha. or 
Red Sand Lake ; the Hwang-yih, or Imperial Post-house Lake ; 
the Ngan-nan, or Peaceful Southern Lake ; and the Ta-tung, or 


^ For the Grand Canal the chief authority is Dominique Gandar, 
S.J,, “Le Canal Imp^nal. Etude historique etdescnptive," VartHh 
stnologtques, No, 4 (Shanghai, 1903) ; see also Stenz, “ Per Kalser- 
kanal," in Beitrdeen zur Kolonialpolihky Band v. (Berlin, 1903-1904), 
and the works of Ney Ehas, Sir J. F. Davis, A. Williamson, E. H. 
I^rkcr and W. R. Carles. 

* Nevertheless there is considerable local traffic. The transit 
trade with Shan-tung, passing the Chin-kiatig customs and usmg 
some 250 m. of the worst part of the canal, was valued m 1905 at 
3331*000 taels. 
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Great Deep Lake. In ancient times it went by tlie name of the 
Kiu-kiang Hu, or Lake of the Nine Rivera, from the fact that nine 
rivers flowed into it. Its chief affluents are the Siang-kiang, which 
rises in the highlands in the north of Kwang-si and flows in a general 
N.N.E. direction, and the Yuen-kiang, which flows N. and then E 
from the eastern border of Kwei-chow. The lake is connected with 
the Yangtsre-kiang by two canals, the Taping and the Yochow Fu 
In summer it is fed by the overflow from the Yangtsze-kiang ; in 
winter it pours its waters into that river through the Yochow Fu 
Canal. During the winter and spring the water of the lake is so low 
that the shallow portions become islands, separated by rivers such 
as the Siang and Yuen, and numberless streams ; but in summer, 
owing to the rise in the waters of the Yangtsze-kiang, the whole basin 
of the lake is filled. It is then about 75 m. long and 60 m. broad. 
About 180 m. E of the Tung-fing lake is the POyang lake, which 
occupies the low-lying part of the province of Kiang-si, and is con- 
nected with the Yangtsze by the Hu-kow canal. The Poyang lake 
IS also subject to a wide diflercnce between high and low watci, but 
not quite to the same extent as the Tung-t'ing lake, and its land- 
marks are more distinctly defined. It is about 90 m. long by 20 
broad. The T'ai lake, in the neighbourhood of Su-chow Fu, is also 
celebrated for its size and the beauty of its surroundings. It is 
about 150 m. m circumference, and is dotted over with islands, 
on which are built temples for the devotees of religion, and summer- 
houses for the votaries of pleasure from the rich and voluptuous 
Cities of Hang-chow and Su-chow. The boundary line between the 
provinces of Cheh-kiang and Kiang-su crosses its blue waters, and 
its shores are divided among thirteen prefectures Besides these 
lakes there are, among others, two in Yun-nan, the Kun-yang-hai 
(Tion-chi) near Yun-nan Fu, which is 40 m. long and is connected 
with the Yangtsze-kiang by the Pu-to river, and the Erh-hai (Urli- 
hai) to the east of the city of Tali. 

the Great Wall, — Along the northern provinces of Chih-li, Shan-si, 
Shen-si and Kan-suh, over 22® of longitude {gS^^ to 120° E ), stretches 
the Great Wall of China, built to defend the country against foreign 
aggression. It was begun m the 3rd century b.c , was repaired m 
the 15th century, and in the 16th century was extended by 300 ra 
Following the windings the wall is 1500 m long. Starting near the 
seashore^ at Shan-hai-kwan on the gulf of Liao-tung, where the 
Chinese and Manchurian frontiers meet, it goes eastward past Peking 
(which IS about 35 m. to the south) and then trends S and E across 
Shan-si to the Hwang-ho From the neighbourhood of Peking to 
the Hwang-ho there is an inner and an outer wall The outer 
(northern) wall passes through Kalgan, thus guarding the pass 
into Mongolia. A branch wall separates the greater part of the 
western frontier of Chih-li from Shan-si, West of the Hwang-ho 
the Great Wall forms the northern frontier of Shen-si, and west of 
Shcn-si it keeps near the northern frontier of Kan-suh, following 
for some distance m that province the north bank of the Hwang-ho. 
It ends at ICiayu-kwan (98° 14' E.) just west of Su-chow This part 
of the wall was built to protect the one main artery loading from 
central Asia to China through Kan-suh and Shen-si by the valley 
of the Wei-ho, tributary of tne Hwang-ho. There is a branch wall 
in Kan-suh running west and south to protect the Tibetan frontier 
The height of the wall is generally from 20 to 30 ft , and at intervals 
of some 200 yds are towers about 40 ft. high. Its base is from 
15 to 25 ft thick and its summit 12 ft. wide. The wall is carried 
over valleys and mountains, and m places is over 4000 ft above 
sea-level Military posts are still maintained at the chief gates or 
passes — at Shan-hai-kwan, the Kalgan pass, the Yenmun pass (at 
the N. of Shan-si) and the Kaiyu pass m the extreme west, through 
which runs the caravan route to Barkal in Turkestan Colonel 
A. W. S. Wingate, who in the opening years of the 20th century 
Visited the Great Wall at over twenty places widely apart and 
gathered many descriptions of it m other places, states that its 
position IS wrongly shown '' on the maps of the day " (1907) in a 
number of places ; while m others it has ceased to exist, " the only 
)laces where it forms a substantial boundary being in the valley 
bottoms, on the passes and where it crosses main routes. These 
remarks apply with particular force to the branch running south- 
west from the Nan-Kow pass and forming the boundary of Chih-li 
and Shan-si provinces.*' In Colonel Wingate's opinion the wall 
was originally built by degrees and m sections, not of hewn stone, 
but of round boulders and earth, the different sections being repaired 
as they fell into rum. “ Only m the valley bottoms and on the 
passes was it composed of masonry or brickwork The Mings 
rebuilt of solid masonry all those sections through which led a likely 
road for invading Tatars to follow, or where it could be seen at a 
distance from the sky-lme." The building of the wall “ was a 
sufficiently simple affair," not to bo compared with the task of 
building the pyramids of Egypt ^ 

^ The portion of the wall which abutted on to the sea has been 
destroyea. 

See the Geog. Jnl. (Feb. and March ^907) . For a popular account 
of the wall, with numerous photographs, see The Great Wall of 
China (London, 1909), by W. E. Giel, who m 1908 followed its course 
from east to west. Coasult also A. Williamson, Journey in North 
China (London, 1870) ; Martin, " La Grande Muraille de la Chine,'* 
Revue scienHfique (1891). 


Climate, — The climate over so vast an area as China necessarily 
varies greatly. The southern parts of Yun-nan, Kwang-si and 
Kwang-tung (including the city of Canton) he within the tropics 
The northern zone (in which lies Peking) by contrast has a cUmate 
which resembles that of northern Europe, with winters of Arctic 
seventy The central zone (m which Slianghai is situate) has a 
generally temperate climate. But over both northern and central 
China the influence of the great plateau of Mongolia tends to establish 
uniform conditions unusual in so large an area. The prevailing winds 
durmg summer- the rainy season— are south-easterly, caused by 
heat and the ascending current of air over the sandy deserts ol 
central Asia, thus drawing in a current from the Pacific Ocean 
In the winter the converse takes place, and the prevaihng winds, 
descending from the Mongolian plateau, arc north and north-west, 
and are cold and dry From October to May the climate of central 
China is bracing and enjoyable The rainfall is moderate and regular 

In northern China the inequalities both of temperature and rainfall 
are greater than m the central provinces In the provmce of Chih-h, 
for example, the heat of summer is as mtense as is the cold ol winter 
In summer the rams often render the plam swampy, while the dry 
persistent westerly winds of spring create dust storms (experienced 
in Peking from March to June) The rainfall is, however, uncertain, 
and thus the harvests are precarious The provinces of Shan-tung 
and Shan-si are pecuharly liable to prolonged periods of drought, 
with consequent severe famines such as that of 1877-1878, when 
many millions died In these regions the air is generally extremely 
dry, and the daily variations of temperature consequent on excessive 
radiation are much greater than farther south 

Accurate statistics both of heat and rainfall are avadable from a 
few stations only The rainfall on the southern coasts is said to be 
about 100 m yearly , at Peking the rainfall is about 24 m a year 
In the coast regions the temperatures of Peking, Shanghai and 
Canton may be taken as typical of those of the northern, central 
and southern zones In Pekmg (39° N ) the mean annual tempirature 
is about 53° F , the mean for January 23", for July In Shanghai 
(31® ii' N ) ^^ the mean annual temperature is 59®, the mean for 
January 30-2®, for July 80*4® In (^ntoii (23® 15' N ) the mean 
annual temperature is 70°, the mean for January 54^, for July 82''. 
The range of temperature, even within the tropics, is noteworthy 
At Peking and Tientsin the thermometer in winter falls sometimes 
to 5® below zero and rises in summer to 105° (at Taku 107® has 
been recorded) , in Shanghai m winter the thermometer falls to i8" 
and m summer rises to 102®. In Canton frost is said to have been 
recorded, but according to the China ^ea Directory the extreme range 
IS from 38® to 100® * The climate of Shanghai, which resembles, 
but IS not so good as, that of the Yangtsze-kiang valley generally, is 
fairly healthy, but there is an almost constant excess of moisture 
The summer months, July to September, are very hot, while snow 
usually falls m December and January. 

At Canton and along the south coast the hot season corresjionds 
with the S.W monsoon ; the cool season — mid October to end of 
April— with the N E monsoon. Farther north, at Shanghai, the 
S W monsoon is sufhciently felt to make the prevailing wmd in 
summer southerly 

Provinces — China proper is divided into the following provinces 
Cheh-kiang, Chih-li, Fu-kien, Ngan-hui (An-hui), Ho-nan, Hu-nan, 
Hu-i>eh, Kan-suh, Kiang-si, Kiang-su, Kwang-si, Kwang-tung, 
Kwei-chow, Shan^si, Shan-tung, Shen-si, Sze-chuen and Yun-nan 
See the separate notices of each province and the article on Shdng- 
king, the southern province of Manchuria X 

Geology 

The Palaeozoic formations of China, excepting only the upper part 
of the Carboniferous system, are marine, while the Mesozoic and 
Tertiary deposits are estuarine and freshwater or else of terrestrial 
origin From the close of the Palaeozoic period down to the present 
day the greater part of the empire has been dry land, and it is only 
m the southern portion of Tibet and m the western Tian Shan that 
any evidence of a Mesozoic sea has yet been found. The geological 
sequence may he summarized as follows : — 

Archean, — Gneiss, crystalline schists, phylhtes, crystalline hme- 
stones. Exposed m Liao-tung, Shan-tung, Shan-si, northern Chih-h 
and in the axis of the mountain ranges, e g, the Kuen-lun and the 
ranges of southern China. 

Stnian, — Sandstones, quartzites, limestones Sometimes rests 
unconformably upon the folded rocks of the Archean system ; but 
sometimes, according to L6czy, there is no unconformity. Covers 
a large area in the northern part of China proper , absent m the 
eastern Kuen-lun ; occurs again in the ranges of S.E China In 
Liao-tung Cambrian fossils have been found near the summit of the 
series ; they belong to the oldest fauna known upon the earth, 
the fauna of the Olenellus zone. It is, however, not improbable 
that m many places beds of considerably later date have been 
included in the Sinian sy stem. 

• For Shanghai the figures are compiled from Iwenty-six years* ob- 
servations. See China Sea Directory ^ vol. 111. (4th cd., 1904) p. 660 

4 The thermometer registered 23® F. m January 1893, on the river 
28 m. below Canton This is the lowest reading known. Ibid. 
pp. 104-105 
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Or(knj$iian — ^Ordoviciaoi fossils hav» been found in tbe Lung- 
filiftn, Ktang-su (aibcmt 50 m. east of Nan-lomg), tn the south- weat ^ 
Cheh-kiaiig amd tn the south-east of Ymi-mn. Ordovician beds 
ptrobably occur also m the Kuen-lun. 

6»/wnan.«-liinestones and slates vrith Silurian corals and other 
fossils have been found m Sze-ch'nen. 

D$mman.-^Foimd m Kan-suh and in the Tsing-lmg-shan, but 
becomes much more important in sonthem China. Occurs al^ on 
the south of the Tiau-shan, m the Altyn-tagh, the Nannshan and the 
western Kuen-lim. 

Caybonilerous,—^Cavm a large area m northern Chuia, in the 

e teau oi Shcn-si and 9haa'»si, extendmg westwards in tongues 
ween the folds of the Kaenf<lun. iii this region it consists of a 
lower series of lunestones and an upper seideH of aandstoeies with 
seams of coal, which may perhaps be in part of Permian age. This is 
probably the moBt extensive coalfield m the woxtki. 

In south China the whole senes consists chiefly of hmestones, and 
the coal wmms are comparatively unimportant. Carboniferous beds 
are also found in the Tian-shan, the Nam-shan, Kan-suh, on the 
southern borders of the Gobi, Ac. 

MesoBOic . — Marmc Triassic beds contammg fossils Mmilar to those 
of the German Muschelkalk have been found by L6czy near Chtmg- 
tion, on the eastern bcwrdei of the Tibetan plateau. Elsewhere, 
however, the Mesozoic is represented chiefly by a red sandstone, 
which covers the greater part of Sze-ch'uen and fills also a number 
of tronghb amongst the older beds of southern China No marme fos- 
sils are found m tlus sandstone, but remains of plants are numerous, 
«irul these belong to the Khaetic, Lias and Lower Oohte. No 
Cretaceous beds are known m Chma excepting m S Tibet (on the 
shores of the Tengri-oior) and in the western portion of tlic 
lian-shan. 

Catfioxoto avd Recent —No marine deposits of this ago are known. 
Although the loess of the great plain and the sand of the desert are 
still in process of formation, the accumulation of these deposits 
protiably began in the 1 ortiary period 

VUcanu — Amongst the Archean rocks granitic and other 

intrusions are abundant, but of more modem vc^anic activity the 
remiuns are comiiarativdy scanitv. In south China there is no evi- 
dence of 'tertiary or Post-Tertiary volcanoes, but groups of vokaiuc 
cones occur m the great plam of north Cluna. In the liao-tung 
and Shan-tung pcniin.siilas there aart basaltsc pJoteam, and sinnlar 
outpourings occur upon the borders of Mongolia. Ail these out- 
bursts appear to bo of Tertiary or lalci data. 

Loess. — lOtie of the most chaEiactensftic dqsosits of Chiua is the 
loess, which not merely imparts to north China the piiysicaJ charaotca: 
of the scenery, but aiso determmes the agricultural products, the 
transport, and general economic hSfe of the people of that part of 
the countrv It is ])eculiar to north China and it is not found 
Houtli of the Yangtsze The loess is a sohd but Iriabie earth of 
browmsh-yeUow colour, and when triturated with water is not unhke 
loam, but difiers from the latter by cts highly porous and tulmiar 
structure. The loess noil is extremely favoumlfle to agnculttmo 
(See Loess and infra, § Agneu/ture.) 

The loess is called by the Chinese Ilwang-t'u, or yellow earth, 
and it has been suggeated that the imperial title Yellow 

Emperor or Ruler of the Yellow, ihad ita origm m the fact that the 
emperor is lord of the loess or yellow earth. 

Structuraliy, China proper may be (hvaijEd into two regions, 
^leparatcd from each other by the folded camgc of the T»ng-hng- 
Stmeture which is a contmuation of the folded belt of the 

Kuen-lun North of this chain the Palaeozoic beds are 
m general nearly horizontal, and the limestones and sandstones of 
the Ssodan and Carboniferous systems form an ex^teamve plateau 
which rises abnaptly from the western margm of the great plain of 
northesn China, i he plateau is deeply carved by the rivers wikioU 
flow through it ; and the strata ane often faulted, but they are 
never sharply folded. South of the Tsmg-ling^sliaa, on the other 
hand, the Patacoxoic beds are thrown into a series of folds running 
from W. 30^ S. to E. 30“ N., which form the hilly region of southern 
Chma. Towards To^king these folds probably bend southwards 
and join the folds of Iwkher India. Amongst these folded ^da he 
trough-like depressions filled with the Mesozoic red sandstone which 
lies unconformably upon the Palaeozoic rocks 

The present configuration of Chma is due, in a very considerable 
degree, to faulting The abrupt easterm <edge of the Shan-si plateau, 
where it overlooks the groat plain, n a Ime of fault, or rather a 
senes of step faults, wdh tlie downthrow on the east ; and von 
Richthofen has shown reason to believe that this line of faulting is 
contioned hir to the south and to the noith. He believed also mat 
the preseat coaat-lme of Chma has to a huge extent been determined 
by smiilar faults with them downthrow on the east. 

Conoemmg the structure of the central Asian plateau our know- 
ledge js still mcomipiete. The great mountain chains, the Kuen- 
lun, the Nan-shan and the Tian-shan, are belts of fi>ldmg , but the 
Mongolian Altai is a hor.st —a strip of ancient rock lying between 
two faults and with a depressed area upon each side. In the whole 
of tliis noithem region faulting, as distinct from folding,, seems to 
have played an important part. Along the southern margin of the 
Tian-shan there is a remarkable trough-Hke depression which appears 
to he between two approximately parallel faults (P. La ) 


Fauna, 

China lies within two zookig^l provincea or negions, its southern 
portion focmibga part of the Oriental or Indian rempn and having a 
fauna olose ak^n to that of the western Himadaya, Rurma and Siam, 
whereas the districts to the north of Fu-chow and south of the 
Yangtsze-kiang he within the eastern Holarctic (Pakearctic) region, 
or rather the southern fringe of the latter, which has been separated 
as the Mediterranean transitional region Of these two divisions of 
the Chinese fauna, the {northern 'One is the more interesting, since it 
forms the chief home of a number of peculiar generic types, and also 
includes types represented elsewhore at the present day (exclusive in 
one case of Japan) only m North America. The occurrence m China 
of these types conunom to tlie eastern and western hemispheres is 
important m regard to the former existence of a land-bridge between 
Eastern Asia North Anmrica by way of Bering Strait. 

Of the types peculiar to China and North America the alligator 
of the Yangtsze-kiang is generically identical with its Mississippi 
relative. The spoonil^aked sturgeon of the Yangtsze and Hwang-ho 
18, however, now separated, as Psepkurus, from the closely allied 
American Palyodon Among insectivorous mammals the Chinese 
and Japanese abrew-moles, respectively forming the genera UropstiuB 
and Uroirtekus, are represented m America Neurotruhm The 
giant salamander of tlic rivers of China and Japan and the Chinese 
mandarin duck are by some included in the same genera as their 
American representatives, while by others they are leferrcd to genera 
apart. Whichever view we take does not alter their close relationship. 
One wapiti occurs on the Tibetan frontier, and others m Manchuria 
and Amur Ian cl 

As regards mammals and birds, the largest numlier of generic and 
specific types peculiar to China are met with in Sze-ch'uen. Foremost 
among these is the great panda (Aeluropus melanoleucus) , represent- 
ing a genus by itself, probably related to bears and to the true panda 
(Aekmes), the latter of which has a local race in Sxe-ch’uen Next 
come the sinib- nosed monkeys (Rhmoptlhecus)^ of which tlie typical 
species IS a native of Sze-ch’uen, while a second iis found on the upper 
Mekong, and a third in the mountains of central China In the In- 
sectivora the swimmmg-shrew {Nectogale) forms another generic type 
pecuhar to Sze-ch'uen, whiOh is also the sole habitat of the mole-liKe 
bc 4 xpk>cktfU 6 , of Uropstlus, near akin to the Japanese Uroinckue, of 
bcaptonyx, which connects the latter with the moles (Talpa), and of 
NeotetracuSf a relative of the Malay rat-shrews (Gymnura), Here also 
may be mentioneil the raccoon-dog, forming the sobgenus Ny^tefeuieSy 
common to Chma and Japan. The Himalayan black and the Malay 
bear have each a local race in Sze-ch'ueri, where the long-haued 
Fontanier's cat (Fehs tnstis) and the Tibet cat (F senpta) connect 
Indo-Malay species with the Amencan ocelots, while the bay cat (F 
temmmcht)y a Malay type, is represented by local forms in Sze-ch'uen 
and Fu-chow. The Aniiirland leopard and Manchurian tiger likewise 
constitute local races of their respective .species. 

Aunougruminants, the Sze-ch’uen takrn represents a genus 
cos) found elsewlicre m the Mishmi Hills and Bhutan, while serows 
{Nemorkaedus) and fgorals (Urotragus), allied to Himalayan and 
Burmo-Maiay types, abound The Himalayan fauna is also repre^ 
seated by a race of the Kashmir hangul deer. Of odher deer, the 
original habitat of P^e David's milu {Elaphufue), formerly kept m 
the Peking park, is unknown. The sika group,, which is peculiar to 
China, Japom and Formosa, is represent^ by Cerims hortulofum in 
Mand^ria and the smaller C. manchwncus and stka mthat province 
and the Yangtsze valley ; while musk-deer {Moickus) abound m 
Kan-suh and Sze-ch'uen. The small water-deer (HydropofeB or 
Hydwelaphus) of the Yangtsze valley represents a genus pecuhar to 
the country, as do the three species of tufted deer {Mlapha^s)^ 
whoso united range extends from Sze-ch'uen to Nmg^po and l-oh'ang. 
Muntjacs {Cervulm) are likewise very characteristic of the country, 
to which the white-tailed, plum-coloured speciea, like the Tenosserim 
C oBinifronSy are pecuhar. The occurrence of races of the wapiti m 
Manchuria and Amurkmd has been already mentioned 

To refer m detail to the numerous forms of rodents inhabiling China 
18 impossible here, and it must suffice to mention that the flying- 
squirrels {Pteifomys) arc represented by a large and handsome species 
m Sze-ch'uen, where is also found the largest kind of bamboo-rat 
(RkMOfHys)^ the other species of which are natives of the western 
Himalaya and the Malay countries. Dwarf hamsters of the genus 
Cncetuim are natives ol the northevn provincses. In the extreme 
south, in Hai-nan, is found a gibbon %Hyifi>haies) , while langur 
{Semnoptikecue) axxd macaque monkeys (Macacu^ likewise occur in 
the south, one of the latter also inhabiting Sze-ch'uen. 

To give an adequate account of Chinese ornithology would require 
apace many tunes the lerngth of this article The gorgeous mandarin 
duck (A ix galenta) has already been mentioned among generic types 
common to Amenca. In marked distinction to this is tne number of 
species of pheasants inhabiting north-western China, whence the 
group ranges into the eastern Himalaya. Among Chinese species are 
two of the three speaes of blood -pheasants {Ifhagenes), two tragopans 
{Cenomts or Tragoi^an), a monal (LopkopharuB), three out of the five 
^ecies of Crossoptlunt, the other two being Irotan, two kinds of 
Pueyasia, the gorgeous golden and Amherst’k pheasants alone repre- 
senting the genus Chrysotophus, together with several species of the 
typical genus Phasianus^ among which it wiH suffice to mention the 
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laxi^- tailed P, mcvesi, Xlie Himalayan bamboo'paittridges (Bam* 
buMoia] have also a Chinese representative. only other large 
bird that can be mentioned is the Manchurian crane, misnamed 
Cfm japonensts, Prgeomi mclnde ifhe peculiar subgemrs Dmire/t$ft)n * 
tdtilG among smaBer birds. M'arblears, tits and hnehea. all of an 
Eastern Holarctic type, constitute the common ekment m the avi^ 
fauna. Little would be gained by naming( tho genera^ pecuhar or 
otherwise. 

China has a few peculiar types of freshwater tortoises, among 
whidi Oca^a $ii¥ensts repmseilta a genus unknown doewhero, while 
there is also a species of the otherwise Indian geiins JMmtmta. The 
Chinese alligator. Aihgator sinensts, has been alxeac^ mentroned. 
Among lizards, the genera PlesHodon^ Mabuia, Tachydfomuh and 
Getho, of which the two latter are very characteristic of the Oriental 
sugion, range throughChina to Japan ; and among snakes, the Mala^ 
python (Python roitculatus) is likewise ChiBeset. The gmnt sala* 
mander {Cryptobranchus, or Megalobatrat.hmt maxtmus) represents^ 
as mentioned above, a type found elsewhere only in Korth America, 
while Hynddus and Onychodoctylus are peculiar generic types of 
salamanders Among fishes, it must snlhce to refer to tho spoon- 
beaked) sturgeon (Bsephufu^ of the Yangtssenkiang, and the numerous 
members of the carp family to be found in the rivers of China. From 
these native can) the Chinese have produced two highly coloured 
breeds, the goldnSh and the tclescope-cycd carp 

Among tlKi invertebrates special mention may be made of the great 
adanthus silk-moth (Attaens cyntkia) of northern China and Japan, 
and also of its Manchurian rclativt; A * pernyi ; while it may be added 
that the domesticated “ silkworm “ (Bombyx mon) is generally 
believed to be of Chinese origin, although this is not certain. Very 
characteristic of China is the abundance' of handsomely coloured 
swallow-tailed butterflies of the family Papthomdae. The Chmese 
kermes (Locevts !>mens%s) is also worth mention, on account of it 
yielding wax As regards land and fresliwater snails, China exhibits 
a marked similarity to Siam and India ; the two groups in winch the 
Chinese province displays decided peculiarities of its own being Helix 
(m the wider sense) arid Clausiha, There am, for instance, nearly 
half a score of eubgcnera of Helix whose headquarters ajre Chinese, 
while among these forms with ainistral shells are relatively common. 
The genus Clausiha is remarkable on account of attaining a second 
centre of development in China, where its finest species, referable to 
several aubgenera, occur. Carnivorous molluscs include a pecuhar 
slug (Rathouxsia) and the shelled genera Emiea and Streptiixis, In 
the western provinces species of Bulintinus are abundant, and in the 
operculatc group Heudeta forms a peculiar type akm to Hehcina, but 
with internal foldings to the shell. 

Lastly, it has to be mentioned tliat the waters of the Yangtsze- 
kiatig are inhabited by a small fellly-fish, or medusa (Lxmnocodtum 
Hawaii), near akin to L. sowerbii, which was discovered m the hot- 
house t««iks in the Botanical Gardens m the Regent's Park, London, 
but \Vhose real home is probably tim Amazon. L •) 

Flora, 

The vegetation of China is extremely rich, no fewer than 9000 
species of fiowering plants Imving been already enumerated, of which 
nearly a half am endemic or not known to occur ^elsewhere. Whole 
provinces tare as yet only partially explored ; and the total flora i« 
estimated to comprise uitunately xa.ooo speaea China is the con- 
tinuation eastward of the groat .Himalayaii mass, numerous chains 
mounitams runnrng irregularly to the seadDoard. Thousands of deep 
narmw valleys form iis<^ted areas, where pecuttor spomes have been 
evolved. Though the grcaiJer part of the Country has long ago been 
cleared of its parimeval forest and submiitted to agnoultuie, there still 
remain some extensive forests and countless smhll woods tn which 
the original flora w well preserved. Towards tho north the vegetation 
is palaearctic, and differs little in its composition from that of 
Germany, Russia and Siberia. The flora of tne western and central 
provinces is closely allied to that of the Himalayas >and of Japan ; 
while towards the south this elomeiLt mingles with species derived 
from InckHChina. Butina and the plai n<of Hindoatan. Abotvera certain 
elevation, decreasing with the latatude, but approHintately 6000 ft. in 
the Yangtszc basin, there exist in dlstoicts remote from the trafltc of 
the great rivers, extensive forests of oonifers. like those of Central 
Europe in dharacter, but with difforent species of silver fir, ;laroh. 
spruce and Cmbran pine. Below this altitude the woods are com- 
posed of deotdnoiis and evergreen broad-leafed trees and shrubs, 
mingled togbtiier in a pxofufiiion of species. Pure broad- leafed foiuats 
of one or two species arc rare, though small woods of oak, Of alder 
and df ^birch are ocoasionally seem TOere is nothing comparable to 
the extenaivo beech forests of Europe, the two peeves of ChtneBe 
bisech being sporadio and ^ram trees. Tine heaths, cfaihina and 
which cover great tracts of barren sandy land in Europe, are absent 
from China, where the Erioaceous vegetation is made up of numerous 
species of BkoMdendftm, which often cover vast areas on the moun- 
tain slopes. Pine forests occur at low levels, but are always small in 
extent, 

The appearance of the vegetation is veiy dlfleifent from that of 
the Uni^ States, which is comparable to China in situation and in 
extent. Though thdie ate 60 species of oak in China, many with mag- 
niflcent'foUage and remarkable cupules, the fed oaks, sochameteristic 
of North America, with their bristle-pointed leaves, turning beautiM 


colours in autumn, are quite unknown. The gjrcsat conifcroub torest 
west of the Roqky Mountains has no analogue m China, the gigantic 
and preponderant t)ouglas fir beiUg absent, while the giant '5ri^uf«s 
are represented only on a small scale by Ctypiomefia, which attains 
half their height, 

C^taui remnants of tine Miocene flora whicli have disappeared 
from Europe are still conspicuous and similar in North Ameuca and 
China. In both regions there are several species of Magnolia , one 
species each of Lifiodmdfony Liquidawd)ar and Sa&safrm ; and ownouK 
genera like Nyma, Mamamelts, lihcumaria and (rymfiociadus. The 
swamps of tl>e eouth-eastern states, in which still survive the once 
widely spread Taxodium or deciduous cypress, arc imitated o:i a 
small scale by the marshy banks ol rivers near Canton, which are 
clad with Glyptostrobus, the " water- pine ” of the Clunese, Pseud<h 
lemx, Cunningkamia and Ketekena are coniferous genera peCuhar to 
China, which have become extinct elsewhere. The most remadrkable 
tree in China, the only surviving link between ferns and oomfers, 
Ginkgo btloba, has only been seen in temple gardens, but may occur 
wild in some Of tho unexplored provinces. Its leaves have liecn 
found m the tertiary beds of the Isle of Mull. 

Most of the European genera occur in China, though there arc 
cunous exceptions liKe the plane tree, and the whole family of the 
Cutaceae, winch cliaractenzc the pecuhar maqms of the Mediterranean 
region. The rhododendrons, of wliich only four species are European, 
have their headquarters in China, numbering 1 30 species, varymg m 
size from miniature shrubs 6 in. high to tall trees. Lvstmachio, 
Primula, Clwnatis, Rubus and G&ntiana have each a hundred species, 
extraordinarily variable m habit, m size and in colour of the flowers. 
The ferns are equally ]iolyinorphic, niimbermg 400 ^ecies, and 
including strange genera like Arrhangtopten,^ and Cheiropteen^, 
unknown elsewhere Alxnit 40 sj>ecies of bamUios liav’'c Ixion dis- 
tinguished , the one with a square stem from Fu^kicn is the most 
curious 

With a great wealth of l)eautiful flowering shrnbs and herbaceous 
plants, the Chinese at an early period liecame skilled horticultomts. 
The emperor Wu Ti established in 11 1 B.c. a botanic garden at 
Ch’ang-an, into wluch rare plants were introduced irom tlie west 
and south ^ny garden varieties originated m Cluna. The 
chrysanthemum, perhaps the moat variabk of cultivated flowers, is 
derived from two wild speciCwS ^small and inconspicuous plants)., and 
IS mentioned in the ancient Chinese classics. We owe to the skill of 
the Clunese many kinds of roses, lilies, camellias and peonies ; and 
have introduced from China some of the most ornamental plants m 
our gartlens, as Wistaria, DterviUa, Kerria, JnoarviHm, Jjieukta, 
Primula sinensis, Hetnerocailis, &c. The peach and several oranges 
arc natives of China. The varnish tree (Rhus vermetfera). from 
winch lacquer w obtained , the tallow tree (Sorptum sehtferum) ; the 
white muloetry, on which silkworms are fed , and the tea plant were 
all first utilized by the Chinese. Tho Chinese have also numerous 
medicinal plants, of which ginseng and rhubarb are best known. 
Nearly all our vegetables ami cereals have tlieir counterpart in Cliina, 
where there ate numerous varieties not yet introduced into Europe, 
though some, like the Soy bean, are now attracUng great attention. 

(A, He.*) 

Authorities. — L Richard (S.J.), Ofographie de Vampire de Chine 
(Shanghai, 1905) — the first systematic account of China as a whole m 
modern times. The work, "enlarged, revised and translated into 
English by M. Kennelly (S J ), was reissued in 1908 as Richard's 
Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire and Dependenetes. 
This is the standard authority for the country and gives for each 
section bibhographical notes. It has been used m the revision of the 
present article. Valuable information on northern, central and 
western China is furnished by Col C. C. Manifold and Col. A. W. S. 
Wingate in the Geog Joum vol xxiii (1904) and vol xxix. (1907) 
Consult also Mars^nafi Broomhall (ed.). The Chinese Empire: a 
General and Missionary Survey (London, 1907) ; B. Willis, E. Black- 
welder and others, Research in China, vol. 1 part i. ** Descriptive 
Topography and Geology." part u. ** Petrography and ZoeflogV," 
and Atlas (Washii^ton, Carnegie Institution, 1906-1907) ; Forbes 
and Hemsley, “ Enumeration of Chinese Plants,” in Journ, 
Ltnnean Soc (Bcf ), vols. xxiii and xxxvi. , Bretschneider, 
of European Botanical Discoveries in China ; E. Tiessen, China das 
Retch der achftehn Provknzen, Teil i. ‘‘Die allgememc Geographic 
des Landes” (Berlin, loot) ; and The China Sea Directory (published 
by the ’British Admiralty), a valuable guide to the coasts: vol. ii. 
(^h ed., 1906) deals with Hong-Kong and places south thereof, vol. in. 
(4th ed , 1906, supp. 190^) with the rest m the Chinese coast ; vol i. 
(5th ed^ 1906) treats of the islands and straits m the S.W. approach 
to the China Sea. Much of China has not been surveyed, but con- 
siderable progress has been made since 1900. The Atlas of the 
Chinese Empire (London, 1908), a good general atlas, which, however, 
has no hill shading, gives maps of each province on the scale of 
1 : 3,000,000. preface contains a list of the best regional map 3 . 

the Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Astatic Soaeiy con- 
tains papers on dl subjects relating to China. 

II. The People 

China is noted ior the density of its population, but no accurate 
statistics are forthcoming. The province of Shan-tung is reputed 
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to have a population of 680 per sq. m. The provinces of central 
China, m tlic basin of the Yangtsze-kiang— namely Sze-ch‘uen, 
Hu-peh, Ngan-hui, Kiang-su and Cheh-kiang — contain 
probably a third of the total population, the density 
of the people in these provinces being represented 
as from 490 to 310 per sq. m. Ho-nan, which belongs partly to 
the basin of the Ilwang-ho and partly to that of the Yangtsze- 
kiang, as well as the S.E. coast provinces of Fu-kien and Kwang- 
tung, arc also densely peopled, Ho-nan being credited with 520 
persons per sq. m., Fu-kien with 490 and Kwang-tung with 
about 320. 

Ihc Chinese government prints from time to time in the Peking 
Gazette returns of the population made by the vaiious provincial 
authorities. The method of numeration is to count the households, 
and from that to make a return of the total inhabitants of each 
province I'here would lx; no great difficulty in obtaining fairly 
accurate returns if sufticient care were taken It does not appear, 
however, that much care is taken, Mr L. H. l^arker published m the 
Statistical Society’s Journal for March 1890 tables translated from 
Chinese 1 (‘cords, giving the population from year to year between 
1651 and 18O0. These tables show a gradual rise, though with many 
fluctuations, up till 1851, when the total pojmlation is stated to be 
432 millions From that point it decreases till i860, when it is put 
down at only 261 millions 'Phe Chinese Imperial Customs put the 
total population of the empire in 1906 at 438,214,000 and that of 
China proper at 407,253,000. It has been held by several inquirers 
that these figuies are gross over-estimates. Mr Rockhill, Ameiican 
minister at Peking (Kios-iqog), after careful mciuiry ^ concluded 
that the luliabitants of China proper did not exceed, m 1904, 

270.000. 000. Other competent authorities arc inclined to accept 
the round figuie of 400^000,000 as nearer the accurate number 
Eleven cities were credited in 1908 with between 500,000 and 

1.000. 000 inhabitants each, and smaller cities are very numerous, 
but the poiiulation is predominantly lurtil, In addition to the 
Chinese the iiopiilation includes a nunibei of aboriginal laccs such 
as the Lolos {q,v ), tne Miaotsze (^.e.), the Ikias of Kwci-chow and 
Kwang-si, the Hakka, found m the south-east provinces, and the 
Hoklos of Kwaug-tung jirovmce.^ The Manchus resident m China 
aic estimated to number 4,000,000. According to the Imperial 
Customs authonties, the number of foieignens resident m China m 
i<jo8 was 6(),852 Of these 44,143 were Japanese, 9520 Russian, 
9043 British, 3O37 (ierman, 3545 American, 3353 Portuguese, 2029 
French, 5S4 Italian and 282 Belgian. 

'the t'hincsc are a colonizing lace, and in Manchuria, Mongidia and 
Turkestan they have brought several districts undci cultivation In 
^ . the legions where they settle th('y become the dominant 
1 ace—- thus southern Manchuria now differs little from a 
’ ])ro Vince of China jiroper. In Indo- China, the Malay 

Peninsula and throughout the Far Fast ChmeHe are numerous as 
farmeis, labourers and traders , 111 some places, such as Singapore, 
Clunese are among the principal merchants. This colonizing spirit 
IS probably due more to the enterprise of the people than of the 
density ol the population. There wx*re Chinese settlements at places 
on the cast coast of Africa befoie tlie lolh century a.d. Following 
the discovery of gold in (./ahforma there was from 1850 onwards a 
large emigration of Chinese to that state and to olhei pai ts of America 
But in 1879 Chinese exclusion acts were passed by the United States, 
an example followed by Australia, where Chinese immigration w’as 
also held to be a ])ubhc danger. Canada also adopted the policy 
of excluding Chinese, but not before there had been a consideiablc 
immigration into British Columbia. Two factors, a racial and an 
economic, aie at woik to bring about these measures of exclusion. 
As indentured labourers Chinese have been employed in the West 
Indies, South America and other places (see Coolie), 

In addition to .several million Chinese settlers m Manchuria, and 
smaller numbers in Mongolia, Turkestan and Tibet, it was estimated 
in 1908 lhal there were over 9,000,000 Chinese resident beyond tlie 
empire. Of these 2,250,000 were in Formosa, which for long formed 
a part of the empin*, and over 6,000,000 m neighbouring regions of 
Asia and in Pacific Islands. In the West Indies (chiefly Cuba) the 
number of Chinese was estimated at xoo,ooo, m South America 
(Brazil, Peru and Chile) at 72,000, m the United States at 150,000,111 
Canada at 12,000, and in Australia and New Zealand at 35,000 
There arc comparatively few Chinese in Japan (if Formosa be ex- 
cepted) and Korea. The number is given in 1908 as 17,000 in Japan 
and 1 1 ,000 111 Korea. 

Social Life. 

The awakening of the East which has followed the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5 has affected China also. It is too soon 
to say how far the influx of European ideas will be able to modify 

‘ See W. W. Rockhill, Inqutrv into the Population of China 
(Washington, 1904). 

^ For a bibliography of works relating to the aboriginal races of 
China see Richard's Comprehensive Geography of the Cmnese Empiie 
(1908 ed),pp. 371-373. 


the immemorial customs and traditions of perhaps the most 
conservative people in the world ; but the process has begun, 
and this fact makes it difficult to give a picture of Chinese habits 
and customs Which shall be more than historical or provisional. 
Moreover, the difficulty of presenting a picture which shall be 
true of China as a whole is enhanced by the different character- 
istics observable in various regions of so vast a country. The 
Chinese themselves, until the material superiority of Western 
civilization forced them to a certain degree to conform to its 
standards, looked down from the height of their superior culture 
with contempt on the “ Western barbarians.*’ Nor was their 
attitude wholly without justification. Their civilization was 
already old at a time when Britain and Germany were peopled 
by half -naked barbarians, and the philosophical and ethical 
principles on which it was based remain, to all appearance, as 
firmly rooted as ever. That these principles have, on the whole, 
helped to create a national type of a very high order few 
Europeans who know the Chinese well would deny. The Chinese 
are naturally reserved, earnest and good-natured; for the 
occasional outbursts of ferocious violence, notably against 
foreign settlements, are no index to the national character. 
There is a national proverb that “ the men of the Four Seas are 
all brothers,” and even strangers can travel through the country 
without meeting with rudeness, much less outrage. If the 
Chinese character is inferior to the European, this inferiority lies 
in the fact that the Chinaman’s whole philosophy of life dis- 
inclines him to change or to energetic action. He is industrious , 
but his industry is normally along the lines marked out by 
authority and tradition. He is brave ; but his courage does 
not naturally seek an outlet in war. The jealously exclusn'e 
empire, into which in the 19th century the nations of the West 
forced an entrance, was organized for peace ; the arts of war had 
been all but forgotten, and soldiers were of all classes the most 
despised. 

'J he whole social and political oiganization of the Chinese is based, 
in a far more real sense than m the West, on the family The supreme 
duty is that of the child to its parent ; on this the whole Chinese 
moral system is built up. Filial piety, according to the teaching of 
Confucius, IS the very loimdation of society ; the nation itself is 
but one great faniilv, and the authority of the government itself is 
but an exten.sion of the paternal authority, to which all its children 
are bound to yield implicit obedience The western idea of the libertv 
and dignity of the individual, as distinct from the community to 
which he belongs, is wholly alien to the Chinese mind The political 
unit m China is not the individual but the family, and the father ol 
the family is supposed to be responsible foi the qualities and views of 
all his km. He is rewarded for tlieir virtues, punished for their 
faults , the deserts of a son ennoble the father and aU Ins ancestors, 
and conversely his crimes disgrace them. 

An outcome of this principle is the extraordinary importance in 
China of funeral rites, especially in the case of the father The eldest 
son, now head of the family, or, failing him, his first-born or adopted 
son, fixes one of the three souls of the dead m the tablet commemor- 
ating his virtues, burns incense to his shade, and supplies him with 
paper money and paper representations of everything (clothes, 
servants, horses) that he may require in his journey to the other 
world. Mourning lasts for three years, during which the moumcis 
wear white ganpents and abstain from meat, wine and public 
gatherings. Custom, too, dictates that wherever the Chinaman may 
die ho must be brought back for burial to the place of his birth ; one 
of the objects of the friendly societies is to provide funds to charter 
ships to transport home the bodies of those who have died abroad 
Annually, in May, the white-clad people stream to the graves and 
mortuary temples with flowers, fruit and other offerings fon ,the 
dead. Christian missionaries have found m this ance.stor worship 
the most serious obstacle to the spread of a religion which teaches 
that the convert must, if need be, despise his father and his mother 
and follow Christ. 

The same elaborate* ceremonialism that characterizes the Chinese 
funeral customs is found also ip their marriage rites and the rules of 
their social intercourse generally. Confucius is reported to have said 
that “ all virtues have tneir source m etiquette," and the due 
observance of the " ceremonial " [h) in the fulfilling of social duties 
IS tliat which, m Chinese opinion, distinguishes civilized from bar- 
barous peoples. The Board of Rite.s, one of the departments of 
the central government, exists for the purpose of giving decisions in 
matters of etiquette and ceremony. As to marriage, the rule that the 
individual counts for nothing obtains here in its fullest significance. 
The breeding of sons to carry on ’the ancestral cult is a matter of 
prime importance, and the marriage of a young man is arranged at 
the earliest possible age. The bade and bridegroom have little voice 
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III the matter, the match being arranged by the parents of the 
parties ; the lifting of the bride's veil, so that the bridegroom may 
see her face, is the very last act of the long and complicated 
ceremony. 

In the traditional Cliinese social system four classes are dis- 
tinguished : the literary, the agricultural, the artisan and the 
trading class. Hereditary nobility, in the European sense, scarcely 
exists, and the possession of an hereditary title gives in itself no 
special privileges. Official position is more highly esteemed than 
birth and the oureaucracy takes the place of the aristocracy in the 
west. There are, nevertheless, besides personal decorations for 
merit, such as the yellow jacket, five hereditary rewards for merit , 
these last only for a fixed number of lives. A few Clunese famihes, 
however, enjoy hei editary titles m the full sense, the chief among 
them being the Holy Duke of Yen (the descendant of Confucius). 
The Imperial Clansmen consist of those who trace their descent 
direct from the founder of the Manchu dynasty, and are distinguished 
by the pnvilege of wearing a yellow girdle ; collateral relatives 
of the imperial house wear a red girdle. Twelve degrees of nobility 
(in a descending scale as one generation succeeds another) are 
conferred on the descendants of every emperor ; in the tliirteenth 
generation the descendants of emperors are merged in the general 
population, save tliat they retain the yellow girdle. The heads of 
eight houses, the '* Iron-capped " (or helmeted) princes, main tarn 
their titles in perpetuity by rule of pnmogeniture in virtue of havmg 
helped the Manchu in the conquest of China. Imperial princes 
apart, the highest class is that forming the civil service. (See also 
§ Government and Administration.) The peasant class forms the bulk of 
the population. The majority of Chinese are small landowners , their 
standard of living is very low in comparison with European standards. 
This IS in part due to the system of land tenure. A parent cannot, 
even if he wished to do so, leave all his land to one son. There must 
be substantially an equal division, the will of the father notwith- 
standing. As early marriages and large famihes are the rule, this 
process of continual division and subdivision has brought things down 
to the irreducible minimum in many places. Small patches of one- 
tenth or even one-twentieth of an acre are to be found as the 
estate of an individual landowner, and the vast majority of holdmgs 
run between one and three acres. With three acres a family is 
deemed very comfortable, and the possession of ten acres means 
luxury 

The only class which at all resembles the territorial magnates of 
other countries is the class of retired officials. The wealtli of an 
official IS not infrequently m vested in land, and consetjuently there 
are m most provinces several families with a country seat and the 
usual insignia of local rank and influence. On the decease of the 
heads or founders of such families it is considered dignified for the 
sons to live together, sharing the rents and profits in common. Tlus 
IS sometimes continued for several generations, until the country seat 
becomes an agglomeration of houseliolds and the family a sort of 
clan. A family of this kind, with literary traditions, and with the 
means to educate the young men, is constantly sending its scions 
into the pubhc service. These in turn bnng their earnings to 
swell the common funds, while the rank and dignity wluch they 
may earn add to the importance and standmg of the group as a 
whole. The members of this class are usually termed the literati or 
gentry. 

The complex character of the Chuiese is shown in various ways. 
Side by side with the reverence of ancestors the law recognizes the 
right of the parent to sell his offsprmg into slavery and among the 
poor this is not an uncommon practice, though in comparison witli 
the total population the number of slaves is few. The kidnappmg of 
children for sale as slaves is carried on, but tliere is no slave raiding. 
There are more female than male slaves ; the descendants of male 
slaves acquire freedom in the fifth generation While every Chine.se 
man is anxious to have male children, girls are often considered 
superfluous. 

The position of women is one of distinct inferiority ; a woman is 
always subject to the men of her family — before marriage to her 
father, during marriage to her husband, in widowhood to her son ; 
these states being known as “ the three obediences." Sons who do 
not, however, honour their mothers outrage public opinion. Polygamy 
is tolerated, secondary wives being sometimes provided by the 
first wife when she is growing old. Secondary wives are subordinate 
to first wives. A wife may be divorced for any one of seven reasons. 
'Phe sale of wives is practised, but is not recognized by law. Women 
of the upper classes are treated with much respect. The home of a 
Chinese man is often in reality ruled by his mother, or by his wife as 
she approaches old age, a state held in veneration. Chinese women 
frequently prove of excellent business capacity, and those of high 
rank— as the recent history of China has conspicuously proved— 
exercise considerable influence on public affairs. 

Deforming the feet of girls by binding and stopping their growth ha.s 
been common for centuries. The tottering wglk of the Chinese lady 
resulting from this deforttiation of the feet is the admiration of her 
husband and friends. Foot-binding is practised by rich and poor in all 
paits of the country, but is not universal. In southern and western 
China Hakka women and certain others never have their feet bound. 
It has befen noted that officials (who all serve on the itinerary system) 
take for secondary wives natural-footed Women, who are frequently 


slaves.^ Every cluld is one at birth, and two on what Europeans 
call its first birthday, the period of gestation counting as one year. 

In their social intercourse the Chinese are polite and ceremonious , 
they do not shake hands or kiss, but prostrations (kotowing), salu- 
tations with joined hands and congratulations are common. They 
have no weekly day of rest, but keep many festivals, the most im- 
portant bemg that of New Year’s Day. Debts are supposed to be 
paid before New Year's Day begins and for the occasion new clothes 
are bought. Other notable holidays arc the Festival of the First 
Full Moon, the Feast of Lanterns and the Festival of the Dragon 
Boat. A feature of the festivals is the employment of thousands 
of lanterns made of paper, covered with landscapes and other scenes 
m gorgeous colours. Of outdoor sports kite-flymg is the most 
popular and is engaged in by adults ; shuttle-cock is also a favounte 
game, while card.s and dommoes are indoor amusements. The 
theatre and marionette shows are largely patronized. The habit of 
opium smoking is referred to elsewhere ; tobacco smoking is general 
among both sexes. 

Except in their head-dress and their shoes little distinction is made 
between the costumes of men and women.® Both sexes wear a long 
loose jacket or robe which fits closely round the neck and has ^vlde 
sleeves, and wide short trousers. Over the robe shorter jackets — 
often sleeveless — are worn, according to the weather. For winter 
wear the jackets are wadded, and a Chinaman will speak of ' a 
three, four or six coat cold day." A man's robe is generally longer 
than that of a woman. Petticoats are worn by ladies on ceremonial 
occasiouvs and the long robe is removed when m the house. " It is 
considered very unwomanly not to wear trousers, and very indelicate 
for a man not to have skirts to his coat." No Chinese woman ever 
bares any part of her body in public — even the hands are concealed 
in the large .sleeves — and the evening dress of European ladies is 
considered indelicate ; but Hakka women move about freely without 
shoes or stockings. A Chinese man will, however, in warm weatUei 
often strip naked to the waist. Coohes frequently go baie-legged ; 
they use sandals made of rope and possess ram-coats made of palm 
leaves. The garments of the poorer classes are made of cotton, 
generally dyed blue. Wealthy people have their clothes made of silk. 
Skirts and jackets are elaborately embroidered. Costly furs and fur- 
lined clothes are much pnzed, and many wealthy Clunese have fiiu* 
collections of furs. Certain colours may only ^ used with ollicial 
permission as denotmg a definite rank or distinction, e g. the yellow 
jacket. The colours used harmonize — the contra.sts in colour seen in 
the clothes of Europeans is avoided. Dark purple over blue are usual 
colour combinations. The mourning colour is wlute. Common shoes 
are made of cotton or silk and have thick felt soles , all officials wear 
boots of satin into which is thrust the pipe or the fan — the latter 
earned equally by men and women. The fan is otherwise stuck at 
the back of the neck, or attached to the girdle, which may also hold 
the purse, watch, snuff-box and a pair of chop-sticks. 

Formerly Chinese men let their hair grow sufficiently long to gather 
it in a knot at the top ; on the conquest of the country by the Mancliu 
they were compelled to adopt the queue or pigtail, which is often 
artificially lengthened by the employment of silk thread, usually 
black m colour 'Ihe front part of the head is shaved As no 
Chinese dress their own hair, barbers arc numerous and do a thriving 
trade. Women do not shave the head nor adopt the queue. Men 
wear in general a close-fitting cap, and the peasants large straw hats 
Circular caps, larger at the crown than round the head and with an 
outward slope are worn in winter by mandarins, conical straw hats m 
summer. Women have elaborate head ornaments, decking their hair 
with artificial flowers, butterflies made of jade, gold pins and pearls. 
The faces of Chinese ladies are habitually rouged, their eyebrows 
painted. Pearl or bead necklaces are worn lx)th by men and women. 
Officials and men of leisure let one or two finger nails grow long and 
protect them with a metal case. 

The staple food of the majority of the Chinese in the south and 
central provinces is nee , m the northern provinces millet as well 
as nee is much eaten. In separate bowls are placed morsels of pork, 
fish, chicken, vegetables and other relishes. Rice-flour, bean-*meal, 
macaroni, and shell fish are all largely used. Flour balls cooked in 
sugar are esteemed. Beef is never eaten, but Mahommedans cat 
mutton, and there is hardly any hmit to the things the Chinese use 
as food. In Canton dogs which have been specially fed are an article 
of diet. Eggs ^ preserved for years in a solution of salt, lime and 
wqod-ash, or in spirits made from rice. Condiments are highly 
prized, as are also preserved fruits. Special Chinese dishes arc 
soups made from sea-slugs and a glutmous substance found m 
certain birds* nests, ducks' tongues, sharks' fins, the brains of 
chickens and of fish, the sinews of deer and of whales, fish vith 
ickled fir-tree cones, and roots of the lotus lily. A kmd of beer 
rewed from rice is a usual drink ; samshu is a spirit distilled from 
the same gram and at dinners is served hot in small bowls. Excellent 


^ Evidences of the social changes taking place in China are to be 
^ found the strong movement for the education of girls, and in the 
formation of societies, under official patronage, to prevent the bind- 
ing of women's feet. 

® It must be remembered that there is great variety in the 
I cos^mes worn in the various provinces. The particulars her© given 
are of the most general styles of dress. 
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mtmii Me made. The Chineii^ are, liowicver, abatemioua with 
regaivi to alooholie liqi»oi». Water 1*1 druidi hot by the very poor, as 
a substitute Cor tea. Tea is drunk belore and alter meals ut uUps 
without handle or saucer ; the cups are alwaya provided with a cover. 
Two substantial meals are taken dunrm the day— hincheon and 
dinner ; the last named at varying hours from four till seven o'clock. 
At dinner a nch man wiU otter his guest twenty-four or more dishes 
(always a multiple of 4), tour to mx dishes being .served at a time. 
Food 18 eaten from bowls and with chop -sticks {q.v.) and httle 
porcelain spooiih. Men dine by themselves when any guests are 
present; (linnnr parties are sometimes given by ladies to ladaea. 
Clunese cookery is excellent ; in the culmary art the Chinese are 
reputed to be second only to the Jhrench. 

EthnologicaUy the Chuieso are claBoed among the Mongolian raceo 
(in which division the Manchus are also included), although they 
present many marked contrasts to the Mongols, The Tatars, 
Tibetans, i^urraese, Shans, Manchu and otlm races — mcluding the 
Arab and Japanese— have mingled with the indigenous population to 
form the Chinese tyiw, uliile aboriginal tribes sfill resist the pressure 
of absorption by the dominant race (isee ante, PopulaHvn). The 
Chinese are in fact ethnically a very mixed people, and the pure 
Mongol type is uncommon among them. Moreover, natives of 
diFemit piovinces still present striking contrasts one to another, 
and their common culture is probably the strongest national imk. 
By some authorities it is held that the parent stods of the Cliinese 
came from tlie norlh^wost, beyond the alluvial plain ; others hold 
that It was mdigenous in eastern Cliina. Notwitlistanding the 
marked diffcreiicea between the inhabitants of different provinces 
and even between tliosc living in the same province, certain features 
are common to the race, " l Ue ataturc is below the average and 
seldom uxceods 5 ft, 4 in , except in the North. The head is normally 
brachy cephalic or round horison tally, and the forehead low and 
narrow. The face is round, the mouth large, and the chin small and 
receding The cheek-liones are prominent, the eyes almond-sliapcd, 
oblique upwards and outwards, and the heur coarao, lank and inva- 
riably black. The board ap|iears late in life, and remains gener- 
ally scanty. The eyebrows are straight and llie ins of the eye is 
black. I'he nose is generally short, broad and flat. The hands and 
feet ore disproportionately small, and the body early inclines to 
olxjBity The complexion vanes from an almtist pale-yellow to a 
dark-brown, without any red or ruddy tinge. Yellow, however, 
pifc 3 dommatm" * 

A few words may be added concerning tlic Manchus, w^ho are the 
ruling race m China. Their ethnic aflmittes are not precisely known, 
but they may be classed among the Ural-Altaic tnbes, although the 
term Ural-Altaic {q.v) denott'S a linguistic rather than a racial ^oup. 
By some authorities they are calletl i'ung-tatze, » e Eastern Tatars— 
the Tatars of to-day being of true Mongol descent. Manchu is the 
name adopted m the I3tli century by one of several tribes which 
led a nomadic life m Manchuria and were known coUoclively in the 
nth century <ib Nuchihs. Some authorities regard tlie Klutana 
(whence the Kuropean form Cathay), who m the oth and loth 
centunes dwelt m the upper Lino region, as tlie ancestors of this race 
It was not until the lOth century that the p€0]:)le became known 
generally as Manchus and obtained possession of the whole of the 
country now liearing their name (see Manchuria) They had theu a 
considerable mixture of Chinese and Korean blood, but had developed 
a distinct nationality and kept their ancient Ural-Altaic language. 
In China the Manchus retaineti their separate nationality and semi- 
miUtary organization It was not until the early years of the 20th 
century that steps wcjxj ofhcmlly taken to obliterate the distinction 
between the two races. The Manchus aro a more robust race than the 
inhabitants of central and southern China, Imt resemble those of 
northern China save that their eyes are honzont^illy set. They are a 
livedy and enterprising jx^ople, but have not in general the intellectual 
or business abmty of Uie Cliinese. They ai'c courteous in their 
relations with sf^ngors. The common people aro frugal and 
industrious. The Manchu family is generally large. The women's 
feet are unbound ; tiiey twist their hair round a silver bangle placed 
oross^wise on the top of the head. The Manchus have no htemture 
of tlwir own, but as the language of the court Manchu has been 
extenaivoly studied m China. 

Authorities — ^Sir John F. Davies, Chna (2 vols., London, 

E R6clus, Th^ Undvetsai Gaogirapky, vol. vii. (Eng trans ed. by E, G. 
Havenstmn and A H. Keane) ; 6. and O. R6clus, VEmptre du 
mtbeu (Pans, 1902) ; Sir R. K. Douglas, Society »w Chtna (London, 

; J Doohttte, Soetai Life of the Chinese (2 vote New York, 
1867) , H. A. Giles, China and the Chinese (1902) ; E. Bard^ Les 
Chinois chez eux (Pans, 1900) , A G. Jones, Desuitorv Notes on 
Chinese Etiquette (Shanghai, i^^6) , Mrs Archibald Little, Inttmate 
Chtna (London, 1809) and The Land of the Blue Gown ^London, 
1902) ; E H Parker, John Chinaman and a Few Others (London, 
iqoi) I J. Dyer-Ball, Things Chinese (Shanghai, 1903) ; Cheng 
Kitung, The Chinese Painted by Themselves (Eng. trans. by J. 
Millington, London, 1883) . L Richard, Comprehensive Geography 
of the Chinese Empire (Shanghai, 1908) (X.) 


^ Richard's Comprehensive Geography, <Src. (1908 edition), pp. 

340-54 


Udigim. 

The earliest traces of religious thought and practice in China 
point to a simple monotheism, There was a Diyine Euler of 
the universe, abiding on high, beyond the ken of man. 

This Power was not regarded as the Creator of the 
human race, but as a Supreme Being to whom wicked- 
ness was abhorrent and virtuous conduct a source of 
joy, and who dealt ont rewards and punishments with unerring 
justice, claiming neither love nor reverence from mankind. If 
a man did his duty toward^ his neighbour, he might pass his 
whole time on earth oblivious of the fact that such a Power was 
in existence ; unless perchance he washed to obtain some good 
or attain some end, in which case he might seek f ?0 propitiate 
Him by sacrifice and prayer. There was no Devil to tem^ man 
astray, and to rejoice in his fall ; neither was there any belief 
that righteous behaviour in this woHd would lead at death to 
absorption m the Deity. To God, understood in this sense) the 
people gave the name Tien, which in the colloquial language 
was used of the sky ; and when, in the first stages of the written 
character, it became necessary to express Hie idea of T'ufw^ ibty 
did not attempt any vague picture of the heavens, but set down 
the rude outline of a man. Perhaps about this period the title 
Shafig Ti, or Supreme Ruler, came into vogue as synonymous 
with Tim. But although the two terms were synonyms, and 
both may be equally rendered by “ CJod,” there is nevertheless 
an important distinction to Vie observed, much a.s though Tien 
and 5^bang Ti were two Persons in one substance. Tun is far 
more an abstract Being, while Shang Tt partakes rather of the 
nature of a personal (5od, whose anthropomorphic nature is 
much more strongly accentuated. Shang Tt is described as 
walking and talking, as enjoying the flavour of sacrifices, as 
pleased with music and dancing in his honour, and even as taking 
sides in warfare ; whereas Tien holds aloof, wrapped in an 
impenetrable majesty, an ignotnm pro min-fico. So much for 
religion in primeval days, gathered scrap by scrap horn man}' 
sources ; for nothing like a history of religion is to be found in 
Chinese literature. 

Gradually to this monotheistic conception was added a worship 
of the sun, moon and constellations, of the five planets, and of 
such noticeable individual stars as (^.g.) Canopus, w'hich is now 
looked upon as the home of the God of Longevity. Earth, too— 
Mother Earth— came in for her share of worship, indicated 
especially by the God of the Soil, and further distributed among 
rivers and hills. Wind^ rain, heat, cold, thunder and lightning, 
as etu'h became objects of desire or aversion, were invested with 
the attributes of deities. The various parts of the house — door, 
kitchen-stove, courtyard, &c.— were also conceived of as shelter- 
ing some spirit whose influence might be benign or the reverse. 
Tile spirits of the land and of grain came to mean one’s country, 
the commonwealth, the state ; and the sacrifices to these spirits 
by the emperor formed a public announcement of his accession, 
or of his continued right to the throne. Side by side with such 
sacrificial rites was the worship of ancestors, stretching so far 
back that its oi'iffln is not discernible in such historical documents 
as we possess. In early times only the Emperor, or the feudal 
nobles, or certain high officials, couid sacrifice to the spirits 
of nature ; the common people sacrificed to their own ancestors 
and to the spirits of their own homes. For three days before 
performing such sacrifices, a strict vigil with purification was 
maintained ; and by the expimtiepa of that time, from sheer 
concentration of thought, the mourner was able to see the spirits 
of the departed, and at-the sacrifice next day seemed to hear their 
movements and even tfie muaxmr of their sighs- Mcestral 
worship in China hoa always Wen, and still is, worship in the 
strict sense of the term. It is not a memorial service in simple 
honour of the dead ; but sacrifices are offered, and the whole 
ceremonial is performed that the spirits of former ancestors may 
be induced to extend their protection to the Uvin^ and secure to 
them as many as possible of the good things of this world. 

For Confucianism, which cannot, strictly speaWng, be classed 
as a religion, see CoNFuaus. 
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Aconiad tiia scaatr attcraiofs of Jum or Lao^taso (q ^ ; 
eee also § Chmees Lwaiure^ §$ PMos<^phf) au attempt was made 
tmoimm writers to weave, a scheme of thought which 

mrnm* should servc to satisfy the ctavihgs of mortals for some 
definite solu tkm of the puesle of Ilf e . Lao Tafih imaefll had eniiactated 
a cnteriioai which he caued Tao, m the Way, from which is 4 eri?ed the 
word Taoism , and m fus usual paradoxical style he had asserted 
that the secret of tlus Way, which was at the beginning apparently 
nothing more than a Une of right conduct^ couM not possibly be im- 
parted, even by those who understood it. His disdpTes, however, of 
later days proceeded to interpret the term in the sense of ^ Absolute, 
the First Cause, and finally as One, in whose obliterating unity M 
seemingly opposed conditions of time and Space were ihdistingnish- 
ably blended. This One, the source of human Ufe, was placed beyond 
the limits of the visible universe ; and for human life to return 
thither at death and to enjoy immortality, it was only necessary to 
refine away all corporeal grossness by fallowing the doctrines of Lao 
Tzu By and by, mis One came to be regarded as a fixed point of 
dazzling luminosity in remote ether, around which circled for ever 
and ever, in the supremest glory of motion, the souls of those who 
liad left the slough of humanity bohmd them. These transcendent^ 
notions were entirely corrupted at a very early date by the intro- 
duction of belief in an elixir of life, and later stul by the practice of 
alchemistic experiments. Opposed by Buddhism, which next laid a 
claim for a share in the profits of popular patronage. Taoism rapidly 
underwent a radical transformation. It became a religion borrowing 
certam ceremonial, vestments, litui^gies, the idea of a hell, arrange- 
ment of temples, Sec., from its rival ; which rival was not slow in re- 
turning the compliment. As Chu Hsi said, ** Buddhism stole the best 
features of Taoism , Taoism stole the worst features of Buddhism. 
It IS as though one took a Jewel from the other, and the loser 
recouped the loss with a stone." At the present day there is not 
much to choose between the two religions, which flourish peaceably 
togethei. As to their temples, priests and ceremonial, it takes an 
expert to distinguish one from the otlier. 

There is no trustwortl^ information as to the exact date at w'hich 
Buddhism first reached China. It is related that the emperor Ming 
MMMitm 5S“76) had a dream iu which a golden man ap- 

* peared to lum, and this mysterious visitant was mterpreted 
by the emperor's bi other to be none other than Shakyamuni Buddha, 
the far-famed divinity of the West. This shows that Buddhism must 
then have been known to the Clunesc, at any rate by hearsay. The 
earhest alleged appearance of Buddhism in China dates from 2 17 n c., 
wlien certain Shamans who came to proselytize were seized and 
thrown into prison. They escaped through the miraculous inter- 
vention of a golden man, who came to them m the middle of the night 
and opened their prison doors. Hzu Kuan, a writer of the Sung 
dynasty, quotes in his Tunq Chai Chi passages to support the view 
that Buddhism was known In China sonic centuries before the reign 
of Mmg Ti , among others, the following from the Sut Shu Ching 
Chi Chih . ” These Buddlust writings had long been circulated far 
and wide^ but disappeared with the advent of the Ch'in dynasty,'* 
under which {sec § Chinese Literature, § History) occurred the Buin- 
ing of the Books. It is, however, convenient to begin with the alleged 
dream of Ming Ti, as it was only subsequent to that date that 
Buddhism became a recognized religion of the people. It is certain 
that m A.i). 65 a mission of eighteen members was despatched to 
Khotan to make inquiries on the subject, and tliat in 67 the mission 
returned, bringing Buddhist writings and images, and accompanied 
by an Indian priest, Kashiapmadanga, w’Uo was followed shortly 
afterwards by another priest, Gobliarana. A temple was built for 
these two at Lo-yang, then the capital of China, and they settled 
down to the work of translaiing portions of the Buddhist scriptures 
intso. Chinese ; but all that now remains pf their work is the Sfltra of 
Forty-two Seebons, translated by Kashiapmadanga. During the 
next two hundred and fifty years an unbroken line of foreign priests 
came to China to continue the task of translation, and to assist in 
spreading the faith. Such work was indeed entirely in their hands, 
for until the 4th century the Chinese people were prohibited from 
taking orders ae prieats ; but by that date Buddhism had taken a 
firm hold upon the masses, and many Chinese priests were attracted 
towards India, despite the long and dangerous journey, partly to 
visit the birthplace of the creed and to see with tlieir own eyes the 
scenes which had so fired their imaghaalions, and partly in the hope 
of adding to the store of books and images already available in China 
(see § Chinese Literature, §§ Geography and Trausf). Still, the train 
of Indian missionaries, moving in the opposite direction, did not 
cease. In 401, Kumar-aqiva, the nineteenth of the Western Patriarchs 
and translator pf the Diamond SfitnU; kis residence 

at the court of tlie soi-diaant emperor,. Yao Hsing. In 405 he became 
State Preceptor and dictated hi$ commentaries on the sacred books 
of Buddhism to some eight hundred priests, besides composing a 
fiidsfrn on Reality and Semblanoe. Dying in 41 7» his body was 
cremated, as is still usual with priests,, but his tongue, whlcji had done 
such inninfint saevice during lue, remained imharmed in the midst of 
the flames. In thp year 520 B6dhidha.rma,. or Ith-mo, as he is 
adectionatply known to the Chinese, being also caQ^ the White 
Buddha, reached Cantpn, bringing with him the sacred bowl of the 
Buddhist Patriarchate, of which he was the last representative in the 
west and the first to hold office in the east. Summoned to Nanking, 


heoBended the empoiw by assertmg that real merit lay, not an works, 
but solely in pimty and wisdom combined. He therefore retired to 
Lo-yang, crossing the swollen waters of the Yangtsjfe on a reed; a 
feat whech has ever since had a great fascsaation for Chamse pahstefs 
and poets. There he spent the rest ol his fife, teachmg that religion 
was not to be leacint mmi books, but that man should seek and find 
the Bnddha m hiS own heart. Thus Buddhiani gradually made its 
way It had to meet first of aJi the bittew hostility of tlie Taoists , 
and secoadly, the fitful patronage and oppomtioii of the eouil. 
Several empefors and empresses were infatuated supporters of llie 
huth ; one even went so far as to take vows and lead the life of an 
ascetic, furthet inaistmg that to render full oliedience to the Buddhist 
commandment, " Thou shall not kill," the sacrificial animals were to 
be madet^f dough . Other emperors, mstigated by Coniucian ad visors, 
went to the opposite extreme of persecution, closed all religious 
houses, confiscated thear propsrty, and forced the priests and nuns to 
return to the world. From about the 1 1 th century < inwards Buddhism 
baa en^oycfd comparative immuiuty from attack or restriction, and rt 
now covers the Chinese empire from end to en<l. Tlie form under 
which it ajppears m China is to some extent of local growth ; that is to 
say, the Qunese have added and subtracted not a little to and from 
thfi parent stock. The cleavage which took place under Kanvshka, 
ruler of the Indo- Scythian empire, about tho i»t century a d , 
divided Buddhism into the Mah^fina, or Greater Vehicle, and the 
Hmayfina, as it is somewhat contemptuously styled, or Lesser 
Vehicle. The latter was the nearer of the two to the Buddhism of 
Shakyamuni, and cicbibita rather the mystic and esoteric aides of the 
faith. The former, which spread northwards and on to Ncpaul, 
Tibet, China, Mongolia and Japan, leaving aouthern India, Burma 
and Siam to its rival, began early to lean towards the deification of 
Buddha as a personal Saviour. New Buddhas and Bfidlnsatvas were 
added, and new wtarlds were provided for tliem to live in ; in China, 
especially, there was an euormoius extension of the mythological 
elenoent. In fact, tlie Mahiyfina system of Buddhism, inspired, as 
haa been observed, by a progressive spirit, but without contradicting 
the inner si^ificance of the teachings of Buddha, broadened its scope 
and assmuiated other rehgiQ-philosoplucal behiefs, whenever this 
could be done to the advantage of those who came within its inflii- 
enoe. Such is the form of this rehgiou which prevails m China, of 
which, however, the Chinese layman understaadb aothiug. He goes 
to a temple, worships the gods with pnoatrations* lighted candles, 
incense, &c., to secure his particular ends at tlie moment ; he may 
even hsten to a service chanted in a forejm tongue and just as in- 
comprehensible to the priests as to himsdff. He pays his fees and 
departs, absolutely iguorant^f the history or dogmas of the religion 
to which he looks for aali^tioh m a future state. All such knowledge, 
and there is ncyw not much of it, sb confined to a few of tiie more 
cultured priests 

The 7th century seems to have been notalfie in tlie religious 
history of Quna. Early m that century, Mazdaisiu, or the religion 
of Zoroaster, baaod upon the worship of fire, wm latro- 
duCed into China, and m 621 the first temple under that^ *”*' 
denomination was built at Ch'ang-an m Shensi, then the capital 
But the liarvest of converts was insignificant ; the religion Jtailed 
to hold its ground, and in the 9th century disappeared altogether 

Mahommedana first settled m China in the Year of thi^ Mission, 
A.D. 626, under Wahb-Abi-Kabii;ia, a maternai uncle of Mahomet, 
who was sent with presents to the emperor. Wahb- Abi- ^ . 

Kabha travelled by sea to Canton, and thence over- 
land to Ch'ang-an, the capital, where ho was well re-®® 
ceived. The first mosque was bmlt at Canton, where after several 
restorations, it stdl exists. Another mosque was erected in 742 ; 
but many of the Mahommedans went to China merely as traders, 
and afterwards rolunacd to their own country. The true stock of 
the present Chinese Mahomm dans was a small army of 4000 Arab 
soldiers sent W the cahph Abu Giaiar ^ m 755 to aid m putting down 
a rebellion. These soldiers had pennissioa to settle in China, where 
they married native wives ; and four centuries later, with tlic 
conquests of Jenghiz Khan, large numbers of Arabs penetrated 
into the empire and swelled tlie Mahommedan community. Its 
members are now indistinguishable from the genierai population ; 
they are under no civic disabilities, atvfl are free to open mosques 
wherever they please, so long as, in common with Buddhists and 
Taoists, they exhibit the tablet of the emperor's sovereignty in 
some conspicuous position. 

In A.D. 631 the Nestorians sent a mission to China and intro- 
duced Christianity under the name of the Luminous Doctrine. 
In ^6 they were allowed to settle at Ch'ang-an , and in 
638 an Imperial Decree was issued, stating that Olopun, . 
a Ntestorian priest v/hs) is casually mentioned as a Persian, ’ 

had presented a form of religion which his Majesty had carehiUy 
examined and had found to be in every way satisfactory, and that 
it would henceforth be pemussible to preach this new doctnne within 
the boundaries of the empire. Further, the establishment of a 
monastery was authorized, to be served by twenty-one priests. 
For more than a century after this, Nestorian Christianity seems to 
have flourished hi Chi^ In 781 the famous Nestorian Tablet, 

^ Otherwise AbCl Ja'far Ibn Mahommed al-Mansflr (see Cauphatb, 
C,§2) 
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giving a rough outline of the object and scope of the faith, was set 
up at Ch'ang-an (the modern Si-gan Fu), disappearing soon after- 
wards in the political troubles which laid the city in rums, to be 
brought to light again in 1625 by Father Semedo, S. J. The genuine- 
ness of tlus tablet was for many years in dispute, Voltaire, Renan, 
and others of lesser fame regarding it as a pious Jesuit fraud ; but 
all doubts on the subject have now been dispelled by the exhaustive 
monograph of P^re Havret, S.J., entitled La StHe de Sungan. The 
date of the tablet seems to mark the zenith of Nestonan Christianity 
in China ; after this date it began to decay, Marco Polo refers 
to it as existing in the 1 3th century ; but then it fades out of 
sight, leaving scant traces in Chinese literature of ever having 
existed. 

The Manichaeans, worshippers of the Chaldaean Maui or Manfis, 
who died about a.d, 274, appear to have found their way to China 
Mmnlob^ envoy from Tokharestan 

m0lam " *'®*^pbed Ch’ang-an, bringing a letter to the emperor, in 

which a reejuest was made that an astronomer who 
accompanied the mission might be permitted to establish places of 
worship for persons of the Manichaean faith. Subsequently, a 
number of such chapels were opened at various centres ; but little 
is known of the history of this religion, which is often confounded 
by Chinese writers with Mazdeism, the fate of which it seems to have 
shared, also disappearing about the middle of the 9th century. 

By “ the sect of those who take out the smew," the Clnnese refer 
to the Jews and their peculiar method of prepanng meat in order 
Judahm. nniake it kosher. Wild stories have been told of their 
arrival in China seven centuries before the Christian era, 
after one of the numerous upheavals mentioned m the Old Testa- 
ment ; and again, of their having carried the Pentateuch to China 
shortly after Ihe Babylonish captivity, and having founded a 
colony m Ho-nan m a.d. 72. The Jews really reached China for the 
first time m the year a.d. 1163, and were permitted to open a syna- 
gogue at the modern K’ai-f6ng Fu in 1164. There they seem to 
have lived peaceably, enjoying the protection of the authorities 
and making some slight efforts to .spread their tenets. There their 
descendants were found, a dwindling community, by the Jesuit 
Fathers of the 1 7th century ; and there again they were visited in 
1850 by a Protestant mission, which succeeded in obtaining from 
them Hebrew rolls of parts of the Pentateuch m the square character, 
with vowel points. After tlus, it was generally believed that the 
few remaining stragglers, who seemed to be entirely ignorant ot 
everything connected with their faith, had become merged in the 
ordinary population. A recent traveller, however, asserts that in 
1909 he found at K'ai-f6ng Fu a Jewish community, the members 
of which keep as much as possible to themselves, worshipping in 
secret, and preserving their ancient ntual and formulary. 

See H. Hackmanii, Buddhism as a Religion (iqio) ; 11. A. Giles, 
Religions of Ancient China (1005) ; G Smith, The Jew<* at ICae-fung- 
foo (1851) , Dabry de Thiersanl, Le MahomHisme en Chine (1878) , 
P. Ilavret, S.J., La StHe chrHienne de St-ngan-fou (1895) 

(H. A. Gi.) 

(Christian missions, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, are 
established m every province m China. Freedom to embrace the 
ChHMiiMa has been guaranteed by the Chinese govern- 

mlKMlona since 18O0, and as a rule the missionaries have free 

vscojie m teaching and preaching, though local disturbances 
are not infrequent. The number of members of the Roman Cathohe 
Church in China was reckoned by the Jesuit fathers at Shanghai to 
be, in 1907, " about one million " ; in the same year the Protestant 
societies reckoned in all 250,000 church members. By the Chinese, 
Homan C.athohcism is called the " Religion of the Lord of Heaven " , 
Protestantism the " Religion of Jesus. For the progiess and effects 
ot Christianity m China see § History, and Missions, § China. Ed.] 

Education an>d the Press. 

The educational system of China till nearly the close of the 
19th century was confined in its scope to the study of Chinese 
classic-s. Elementary instruction was not provided by the state. 
The well-to-do engaged private tutors for their sons ; the poorer 
boys were taught m small schools on a voluntary basis. No 
curriculum was compulsor>^ but the books used and the pro- 
gramme pursued followed a traditional rule. The boys (there 
were no schools for girls) began by memorizing the classics for 
four or five years. Then follow'ed letter-writing and easy 
composition. This completed the education of the vast majority 
of the boys not intended for the public service. The chief 
merit of the system was that it developed the memory 
and the imitative faculty. For secondary education some- 
what better provision was made, practically the only method 
of attaining eminence in the state being through the schools 
(see § Cwtl Service). At prefectural cities and provincial 
capitals colleges were maintained at the public expense, and 
at these institutions a more or less thorough knowledge of 
the classics might be obtained. At the public examinations 


held periodically the exercises proposed were original poems 
and literary essays. Three degrees were conferred, Stunts ai 
budding talent), ChU-jin (promoted scholar) and Chtn-shik 
entered scholar). The last degree was given to those who 
passed the final examination at Peking, and the successful can- 
didates were also called metropolitan graduates. 

The first education on western lines was given by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. In 1852 they founded a college for the 
education of native priests ; they also founded and maintained many 
primary and some Ixigher schools — mainly if not exclusively for the 
benefit of their converts. The Protestant missions followed the ex- 
ample of the Roman Catholics, but a new departure, which has had 
a wide success, was initiated by the American Protestant missionary 
societies in foundmg schools — primary and higher — and colleges in 
which western education was given equally to all comers, Chnstian 
or non-Chustian. Universities and medical schools have also been 
established by the missionary societies. They also initiated a move- 
ment for the education of girls and opened special schools for their 
instruction. 

Missionary effort apart, the first step towards western education 
was the establishment of two colleges m 1861, one at Peking, the 
other at Canton m connexion with the imperial maritime customs 
These institutions were known as T'ung Wen Kwan, and were pro- 
vided with a staff of foreign professors and teachers. These colleges 
were mainly .schools of languages to enable young Chinese to qualify 
as interpreters in English, French, &c. Similar schools were estab- 
lished at Canton, Fuchow and one or two other places, with but 
indifferent results. A more promising plan was conceived in 1880, 
or thereabouts, by the then viceroy of Nanking, who sent a batch of 
thirty or forty students to America to receive a regular training on 
the understanding that on their return they would receive official 
appointments. The promise was not kept. A report was spread that 
these students were becoming too much Americanized They were 
hastily recalled, and when they returned they were left in obscurity. 
The next step was taken by the viceroy Chang Chih-tung after the 
Chino- Japanese War of 1894-95. The viceroy wrote a book, China's 
Only Hope, which he circulated throughout the empire, and in which 
he strongly advocated a reform of the traditional educational 
system. His scheme was to make Chinese learning the foundation 
on which a western education should be imparted.^ The book was 
one of the factors m the 1898 reform movement, and Chang Chih- 
tung’s proposals were condemned when that movement was sup- 
pressed. But after the Boxer rising the Peking government adopted 
his views, and in 1902 regulations were issued lor the reform of the 
old system of public instruction. A university on western lines 
was established m that year at Peking, the T'ung Wen Kwan at 
the capital being incorporated in it. The new educational move- 
ment gained enormously m strength as the result of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and m 1906 a new system, theoretically almost 
perfect, was established. The new system comprises the study 
of the Chinese language, literature and composition, modern 
sciences, history and geography, foreign languages,® gyrnnastics, 
drill and, m the higher grades, political economy, and civil and 
international law. 

By 1910 primary and secondary government schools and schools 
for special subjects (such as agriculture and engmeenng) had been 
e.stabhshed in considerable numbers. In every province an Imperial 
University was also established. The Imperial University at Peking 
now teaches not only languages and Chinese subjects but also law, 
chemistry, mathematics, &c. A medical school was founded at 
Peking m 1906 through the energy of British Protestant missionaries, 
and is called the Union Medical College. When in 1908 the United 
States, finding that the indemnity for the Boxer outrages awarded her 
was excessive, agreed to forgo the payment of ^^2,500,000, China 
undertook to spend an equal amount in sending students to Amenca. 

The general verdict of foreign observers on the working of the new 
system up to 1910 was that in many instances the teaching was 
meffective, but there were notable exceptions. The best teachers, 
next to Europeans, were foreign or mission-trained Chinese. The 
Japanese employed as teachers were often ignorant of Chmesc and 
were not as a rule very successful. (See further § History.) A 
remarkable indication of the thirst for western learning and cul- 
ture was the translation into Chinese and their diffusion throughout 
the country of numerous foreign standard and other works, mcludmg 
modem fiction. 

The Peking Gazette, - which is sometimes called the oldest paper in 
the world, is not a newspaper m the ordinary sense, but merely a 
court gazette for pubhshing imperial decrees and such public docu- 
ments as the government fhay wish to give out. It never contains 
original articles nor any discussion of public affairs. The first 


' For a summary of Chang Chih-tung's treatise, see Changing 
China (1910 edition), chap. xxii. 

* It was announced in Juno 1910 that the throne had approved 
a recommendation of the Board bf Education that English should 
be the official language for scientific and technical education, and 
that the study of English should be compulsory m all provincial 
scientific and technical schools. 
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genuine native newspaper was published at Shanghai about 1870. It 
was termed the Shen Poo or S^n^hai News^ and was a Chinese 
NMHvm Speculation under foreign protection, the first editor being 
an Englishman. It was some years before it made much 
headway, but success came, and it was followed by various 
imitators^ some published at Shanghai, some at other treaty ports 
and at Hong-Kong. In 1910 there were over 200 daily, weekly or 
monthly journals m China. The efiect of this mass of literature on 
the public mind of China is of first-rate importance. 

The attitude of the central government towards the native 
press IS somewhat undefined. Ofiicial registration of a newspaper is 
required before postal facilities are given. There are no press laws, 
but as every omcial is a law unto himself m these matters, there u> 
nothing to prevent him from summanly suppressing an obnoxious 
newspaper and putting the editor in prison. The emperor, among 
other reform edicts which provoked the coup d’etat of 1898, declared 
that newspapers were a boon to the public and appointed one of them 
a government organ. The empress-dowager revolted this decree, and 
declared that the pubhc discussion of affairs of state in the news- 
papers was an impertinence, and ought to be suppressed. Neverthe- 
less the newspapers continued to flourish, and their outspoken 
cnticism had a salutary effect on the pubhc and on the government. 
The official classes seem to have become alarmed at the independent 
attitude of the newspapers, but instead of a campaign of suppression 
the method was aciopted, about 1908, of bringing the vernacular 
press under official control. This was accoinphshed chiefly by the 
purchase of the newspapers by the mandarins, with the result that at 
the beginning of 1910 there was said to be hardly an independent 
native daily newspaper loft in China. The use of government funds 
to subsidize or to purchase newspapers and thus to stifle or mislead 
pubhc opinion provoked strong protests from members of the Nankmg 
provinaal council at its first sitting in the autumn of 1909- The 
appropnation by the Shanghai Taot’ai of moneys belonging to the 
Huangpu conservancy fund for subsidizing papers led to his im- 
peachment by a censor and to the return of the moneys.^ (X ) 


III. Economics 
Agriculture and Industry, 

China is pre-eminently an agricultural country. The great 
majority of its inhabitants are cultivators of the soil. The 
holdings are in general very small, and the methods of farming 
primitive. Water is abundant and irrigation common over 
large areas . Stock-raising , except in Sze-ch uen and Kwang-tung, 
IS only practised to a small extent ; there are few large herds of 
rattle or flocks of sheep, nor are there any large meadows, natural 
or cultivated. In Sze-cKuen yaks, sheep and goats are reared 
in the mountains, and buffaloes and a fine breed of pomes on 
the plateau. Cattle are extensively reared in the mountainous 
districts of Kwang-tung. The camel, horse and donkey are 
reared in Chih-li. Forestry is likewise neglected. While the 
existing forests, found mainly in high regions m the provinces 
of Hu-nan, Fu-kien and Kwei-chow, are disappearing and timber 
has to be imported, few trees are planted. This does not apply 
to fruit trees, which are grown in great variety, while horticulture 
IS also a favourite pursuit. 

The Chinese farmer, if his methods be primitive, is diligent 
and persevering. In the richer and most thickly populated 
districts terraces are raised on the mountain sides, and even 
the tops of lofty hills are cultivated. The nature of the soil and 
means of irrigation as well as climate are determining factors in 
the nature of the crops grown ; rice and cotton, for example, 
are grown in the most northern as well as the most southern 
districts of China. This is, however, exceptional and each climatic 
region has its characteristic cultures. 

The loess soil (see § Geology) is the chief element in determining 
the agricultural products of north China. Loess soil bears excellent 
Soila crops, and not merely on the lower crounds but at 

’ altitudes of 6000 and 8000 ft. Wherever loess is tound the 

peasant can live and thnve. Only one thing is essential, and that 
18 the annual rainfall. As, owing to the porous nature of loess, no 
artificial irrigation is possible, if the rain tails the crops must neces- 
sanly fail. Thus seasons of great famine alternate with seasons of 
p-eat plenty. It appears, also, that the soil needs little or no manur- 
ing and very little tillage. From its extremely friable nature it is 
easily broken up, and thus a less amount of labour is required than 
in other paxts. The extreme porosity of the soil probably also 
accounts for the length of time it wiU go on bearing crops without 
becoming exhausted. The rainfall, penetrating deemy into the soil 
m the absence of stratification, comes into contact with the moisture 
retained below, which holds in solution whatever inorganic salts 

^ See The Times of the 19th of February and the 3rd of May 1910, 


the soil may contain, and thus tlie vegetation has an mdelliutc htore 
to draw upon.^ 

There is no one dominant dejwsit in south China, where red sand- 
stone and limestone formations arc frequent. Cultivation here is 
not possible on the high elevations aS in the north, but m the plains 
and river valleys the soil is exceedinglv fertile, while the lower 
slopes of the mountains are also cultivated. In the north, moreover, 
but one crop, in general, can he raise<l in the year In the centre 
two and sometimes three crops arc raised yearly, and in tlu* south, 
especially in the lower basin 01 the Si-kiaug, three crops are normally 
gathered. In the north, too, the farmer has frequently to contenrl 
with drought Of with ram or floods; in the central and southern 
remons the weather is more settled. 

In the north of China wheat, barley, millet, buckwheat and maize 
are the staple crops, Beans and i>eas are also cultivated. Rice 
thrives in north-east Kan-suh, m some districts of Shan- . .. 

SI, in the extreme south of Shan-tung and in parts of 

the Wei-ho plain in Shen-si. Cotton is grown in Shen-si 

and Shan-tung. In Kan-suh and Shen-si two crops art* 

raised in favoured localities, cereals in sprmg and cotton or rice in 

summer. Tobacco and the poppy are also grown m several of the 

northern provinces. Rhuliarb and fruit trees are largely cultivated 

in the western part of north China 

In the central provinces tea, cotton, ricc and ramie fibre are the 
chief crops. Tea is most largely cultivated in Ngan-hui, Kiang-si, 
Hu-peh, Hu-nan, Sze-ch'uen ami Yun-nan. Cotton is chiefly grown 
m Kiang-su, Ngan-hui and Hu-peh. The .seed is sown m May and 
the crops gathered in September. The cotton is known as white* 
and yellow, the white variety being the l>etter and the most cultivated. 
The poppy is largely cultivated and, in connexion with the silk 
industry, the mulberry tree. The mulberry is found principally in 
the provinces of Sze-ch* uen, Kiang-su and Cheh-kiang. The central 
provinces are also noted for their gum-lac, varnish and tallow trees 

The crops of the south-eastern provinces are much the same as 
those of the central provinces, but are predominantly rice, the .sugai- 
cane, ground-nuts and cinnamon. Tea is the chief crop in Fu-kicn 
The sugar-cane is principally cultivated m Kwang-tung, Fu-kien 
and Sze-ch'uen In the south-western provinces the ])oppy, tea, 
tobacco and rice are the chief crops. Wheat, maize and barley are 
also largely raised 

While nee does not, unlike tea and cotton, form the principal 
crop of any one province it is more univeisallv cultiv^ated than any 
other plant and forms an important item in the products of all the 
ct-ntral and southern provinces. Regarding China as a whole it 
forms the staple product and food of the country Two chief 
varieties are grown, that .suited only to low-lymg regions requiring 
ample water and the red rice cultivated in the uplands. Next to 
rice the most extensively cultivated plants are tea and cotton, the 
.sugar-cane, poppy and bamboo. Beside.s the infinite variety of 
uses to which the wood of the bamboo is ap]3hed, its tender shoots 
and its fruit arc articles of diet 

Fruit IS extensively cultivated throughout China. In the northern 
provinces the chief fruits grown arc peiirs, plums, apples, apricots, 
peaches, medlars, walnuts and chestnuts, and in Kan-suh pruits 
and Shan-tung the jujube [q.v ). Strawberries are an 
important crop in Kan-suh In Shan-si, S W. Chih-h and Shan-tung 
the vine is cultivated , the giapes of Shan-si arc reputed to produce 
the best wine of China Oranges are also grown in favoured localities 
m the north The cluef fruits of the central and southern provinces 
are the orange, hchi, mango, jiersimmon, banana, vine and pme- 
apple, but the fruits of the northern regions are also grown The 
coco-nut and other palms flourish on the southern coast. 

As shown above, the poppy has been grown in almost every 
district of Cluna In 1900 it was chiefly cultivated in the following 
provinces : Yun-nan, Kwei-chow, Sze-ch'uen, Kan-suh, 

Shen-si, Shan-si, Shan-tung, Ho-nan, Kiang-su (northern poppy, 
part) and Cheh-kiang The poppy is first mentioned in ^ 
Chinese literature in a book written in the first lialf of the 8th 
century a.d., and its medicinal qualities are referred to m the Her- 
balist’s Treasury of 973 It was not then nor for centuries later 
grown in China for the preparation of opium ® Thei e is no evidence 
to show that the Chinese ever took opium m the .shape of pills 
(otherwise than medicinally). The cultivation of the poppy for the 
manufacture of opium began m China m the 17th century, but it 
was not until after 1 796, when the imixirtation of foreign opium was 
declared illegal, that the plant was cultivated on an extensive scale 
After 1906 large areas which had been devoted to the poppy were 
given over to other crops, m consequence of the imperial edict aimed 
at the suppression of opium-smoking (see § History). 

Mining , — ^The mineral re.sources of China are great, but the 
government has shown a marked repugnance to allow foreigners 


® Another peculiaritjr of loess in China is that it lends itself 
readily to the excavation of dwellings for the people. In many 
places whole villages live m cave dwellings dug out in the vertical 
Wall of loess. They construct spiral staircases, selecting places 
where the ground is firm, and excavate endless chambers and 
recesses which are said to be very comfortable and salubrious. 

* See J. Edkins, The Poppy m China, and H B. Morse, The Trade 
and Administration of the Chinese Empire ^ chap. xi. 
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to work mines , and the mtneral wealth has been rery inadequately 
exploited. Mining, operations are controlled by the Board of 
Commerce. In 1907 this board drew up regulations respectn^ 
the constitution of mining and other companies. They contained 
many features against which foreign powers protested. 

Coal, iron, copper and tin am the princtpal minerals found in 
China ; iiiere are also extensive di^x>$its of coal and other minerals 
cuMi ^ Mancliunak In China proper the largest coal measures 
^ ^ are found in Shamsi, Hu-nan, Kweirchow and Sze-chuen. 
There are also im^tant coalhelds m ChihrUi Sha4irtung, ShenoBi, 
Ho-nan Yiin-nan, Hu-peh and Kwang-tung-nand almost all of the 
seven other provinces have also coal measures of more or less value. 
Ihe lack of transport facilities as well as the aversion from the 
employment of foreign capital has greatly hindered the development 
of mining. Numerous small mines have been worked for a long 
by the natives in the province of Hu-nan. There are two 
principal local fields m this province, one lying in the basin of the 
Lei river and yielding anthracitjo, and the other in the basin of the 
Siang river yielding bituminous coad. Ik)th rivers dram into the 
Yangtszc, and there is thus an easy outlet by water to Hankow. 
The quality of the coal, however, is inferior, as the stratification has 
been much disturbed, and the coal-seams hav« been in oonaequence 
crushed and broken . The largest coalfield iu China lies in the province 
of Shan-si. Coal and iron have here been worked by the natives 
from time immemonad, but owing to the difficulty of transport they 
have attained only a limited local circulation. Tl»e whole of southern 
Shan-si, eictendmg over 30,000 sq. m., is one vast coalfield, and 
contains, aixording to the estimate of Baron von Richthofen, enough 
coal to last the world at the present rate ot oonsumption for several 
thousand years. The coal-seams, which are from 20 to 36 ft. in 
tluclnieas, rest conformably on a substructure of limestone. The 
stratification is throughout undisturbed and practically horizontal 
As the Umestone bed is raised some 2000 ft. above the neighbouring 
plain die coal-seams crop out m all directions. Mining is thus earned 
on by adits driven into the face of the formation, rendering the 
mining of the coal extremely easy. The coalfield is divided into two 
by a mountain range of ancient granitic formation running north- 
east and south-west, termed the Ho-shati It is of anterior date to 
the limestone and coal formations, and has not affected the uni- 
formity of the stratification, but it has this peculiarity, that the coal 
on the east side is anthracite, and that on the west side la bituminous. 
A concession to work coal and iron in certain specified districts m 
this area was granted to a British company, the Peking Syndicate, 
togetlua: with tlie right to connect the mines by railway with water 
navigation. The syndicate built a railway in Shan-si from P'ingyang 
to Tsi-chow-fu, the centre of a vast coalfield, and connected with 
the main Peking-Hankow line ; lines to serve coal mines have also 
been built in Hu-nan and other provinces. The earliest in date was 
that to the K’aip'ing collieries in the cast of the pnoviace of Chihrh, 
the railway connecting the mines witli the seaport of Taku. The 
coal at K'aip'ing is a soft bituminous coal with a large proportion 
of dust. The output is about 1,500,000 tons per annum. A 
mine has also been opened m the province of Hu-peh, about 60 m. 
below Hankow, and near the Yangtszc, in connexion with iron- 
works. 

Iron ore of various qualities is found almost as widely difiused 
as coal. The districts where it is most worked at present he within 
/ the coalfield of Shan-si, viz. at Tsi-chow-fu and P'lng- 

tuig*chow. The ore is a mixture of clay iron ore and 
spathic ore, together with hmonite and hematite. It is found 
abundantly m irregular deposits in the Coal Measures, amd is easily 
smelted by the natives in crucibles laid m open furnaces. This 
region supmies nearly the whole of north China with the iron required 
for agricultural and domestic use. The out-turn must be very 
considerable, but no data are available for forming an accurate 
estimate. The province of Sze-ch‘ucn also yields an abundance of 
iron ores of various kinds. They arc worked by the natives m 
numetous places, but always on a small .scale andi for local con- 
sumption only. The ores occur in the Coal Measures, prodonunaut 
among them bemg a clay iron ore. Hu-nan, Fu^kien, Cheb-kiang and 
Shan-tung all furnish iron ores. Iron (found in con,} unction with 
coal) IS worked in Manchuna. 

Copper IS found cbiefiy in the provtnoesof Kweirchow and Ytm-nan, 
where a rich belt of copper-hearing oties runs east and west across 
^ both provinces, and including south Sne-ch'iien. The 

Hade centres of production are at the cities of Tung- 

' * ch'uen-fu, Chow^t'ung and Ning-3ruen. The mines are 

worked as a government monopoly, privaibe mining being nominally 

B * bited. The output is considerable, but no statistics are pub- 
by government. Rich veins of copper ore are also worked 
near Kiu-kiang. Tip is mined in Yun-nan. the headquarters of the 
industry being the city of Meng-tsze, which since iqoQ has been 
connected with Hhnoi by railway. This is an important industry, 
the value of tin exported in iqo8 being ;^6oo,ooo. Tin is idso mmea 
in Hai-nan and lead in Yun-nan. Antimony ore is exported from 
Hu-nan ; petroleum is found in the upper Yangtsze region. Quick- 
silver is obtained in Kwei-chow. Sait is obtained from brine wells 
in Shan-si and Sze-ch'uen, and by evaporation from sea water. 
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Excellent kaolin abounds in the north««asteru part of Kiang^, and 
it largely used in the tnamifacture of porodain. 

Xhe Chmese government has openod small gold mines in Hai-nan, 
in which island silver ts also hmad. A litBe geld<^waslimg is done 
in tile sandy beds of certain rivers, fmr mstance, the Han ^ . 

rivet! and the upper Yangtsie, above Su-chow (Snifu), 
which here goes by the name o^ the Goldsand river. 

The amount bo extracted is exteemely small and hardly pays tlie 
labour of washing, but the existence of gold grains points to a matrix 
higher The whole of soutb-westom China has the reputation of 
bmng hi^y metalliferous. Gbld is obtained in some quantities on 
the upper waters of the Amur river, on the frontier between China 
and Siberia. The washings are carried on by Chinese. Gold has 
also been found m quartz veins at P*ing-tu, in Shan ttmg« but hardly 
in paying quantities. There am silver mines in Ym-nan. 

M^nufacH$fes , — ^The principal native manufactures before the 
competition of western nations made itself felt were — apart from 
the prepauatioii of tea and other pioduce for the market — «... ^ 

those of porcelain and silk. The silks and gauzes of Su- 
chow andt Nanking in the province of Kiang-su^ and those ^ 
of Hang-chow in Cheh-kiang, are highly esteemed througliout China. 
Silk-weaving i« still carried on solely in native looms and chiefly m 
the cities named The greater part of the silk spun i« used in Chnui, 
but a considerable export trade has grown up and 27 % of the world's 
supply of raw silk is from China. The reehng of silk cocoons by 
steam-machmery is supplantma native methods. There are filatures 
for winding silk at Shanghai, Canton, Chifu and other cities. 

The most famous porcelain came from the province of Kiang-si, 
the seat of the industry being the aty of King-tc-chen. Imperial 
works were established here about the year a.d. iooo, and the finest 
porcelain is sent to Peking for the use of the emperor. At one time 
1,000,000 work-poople were said to be employed, and the kilns 
numbered 600. The Taiping rebels dbstroyed the loins m 1850. 
Some of them have been rebuilt. Activity begins to reign anew, 
but the porcelain turned out is far from equalling m colour and finish 
that of former times At the present day Kingteh-chen has but 16 ) 
furnaces and employs 160,000 workmen.^' ^ The common rice bowK 
sold throughout China are manufactured here The value of the 
export sales is said to be about 500,000 yearly 

The spmning and weaving of cotton on hand-looms is earned on 
almost universally. Besides that locally manufactured, the whole ot 
the large import of Indian yarn is worked up into cloth by coHjoa 
the women of the household. Four-fifths of the clothing 
of the lower classes is supplied by this domestic industry. 

Of minor industries Indian mk is manufactured in Ngan-hui and Sze- 
chuan, fans, furniture, lacquer ware and matting m Kwang-tung, 
dyes in Cheh-kiang and Qiih-li, and varnished tiles in Hu-nan. 
Paper, bncks and earthenware are made in almost all the provinces 

Of industries on a large scale — other than tho.se indicated — the 
most important are cottoa-spianing and weaving mills established 
by foreign companies at Shanghai. Permission to carry on this 
industry was refused to foreigners until the right was secured by 
the Japanese treaty following the war of 1894-95 Some native- 
own^ mills had been working before that date, aiid were reported 
to have made large profits. Nine mills, with an aggregate of 400,000 
spindles, were working in 1906, five of them under foreign manage- 
ment. There are also four or five mills at one or other of the ports 
working 80,000 spindles more. These mills are all engaged in the 
manufacture of yarn for the Chinese market, very little weaving 
being done Chinese-grown cotton is used, the staple of which is 
short , only the coarser counts can be spun. 

At certain large centres flour and nee mills have been erected and 
are superseding native methods of treating wheat and rice . at 
Canton there are sugar refineries. At Hanyang near Hankow are 
large urem-works owned by Chinese. They are supplied with ore from 
the mines at Ta-ye, 60 m distant, and turn out (1909) about 300 steel 
rails a day. 

Commerce, 

The foreign trade of China is conducted through the " treaty 
ports,'' i e sea and river ports and a few inland cities which by the 
treaty of Nanking (1842) that of Tientsin (1860) and subsequent 
treaties have been thrown open to foreigners for purposes of trade. 
(The Nanking treaty recognized five ports only as opeato foreigners — 
Caaton,* Amoy, Fu-chow, Ning-po and Shanghai) These places are 
as follows, treaty ports m Atochuria being included : Amoy, 
Antung, Canton, Clmng-sha, Dairen, Chin-kiang, Chinwautao, 
Chungking, Clxifu, Fu-chow, Fuaing (Santuao), Hang -chaw, 
Hankow, I-ch'ang, Kang-moon, Kiao^chow, Kiu-kiang, ICiung-chow, 
Kow-loon, I-appa, Lung-cho^ Mengtsze, Mukden, Nanking, Nan- 
mng, Ning-po, Niu-chwang. Pakhoi, Sanshui, Shanghai, Shasi, Su- 
chow, Swatow, Szemac^ Tatuagkow, Tientsin, Teng-yneh, Wfin- 
diOw, Wu-chow, Wuhu, Yo-chow, 

* Comprehensive Geography, S'C. (1906 editibn), p. 144. 

® In the i8t!i century foreign trade was restricted to Canton. 
In the 17th century, however, the Dutch traded to Formosa and 
Amoy, and the English to Amoy also. The Portuguese traded with 
Canton as early as 1517. For the early intercourse between Pbrtugal 
and China see the introductory chapter in Donald Ferguson's 
Letters from Portuguese Captives in Canton (Bombay, 1902). 
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The pmgresa pf the foreiga trade of set out in. the followcng 

table. The iraluea are given both in cuisjency aadi sterliag, but it 
is to be remaached that during' the pemod when siiviar was lulling, 
that IS, iromai:75 to x8b3} the sdver vaduaticmi represents much more 
accurately variations in. the volume of trade than doss the gold 
valuaticHi. Gold prices fell continuously dming thh period, whde 
silver prices wim nearly constant. Since silver piiees have 
tended to rise^ and tlie gold valuation is then more accurate. The 
conversion from silver to gold ts made at the rate of exchange of 
the day, and therefore varies from year to year- 

TMb of ItHporis and oscclUswo of Bullion. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Value in 
Taels. 

Equivalent in 
Sterling. 

Value in 
Taels 

Equivalent in 
Sterling. 

1873 

66,344,000 

3(19,905,000 

22,618,000 

77.308.000 

73.899.000 

£23,193,000 

1883 

84,803,000 

19.206.000 

24.980.000 

1890 1 

113,082,000 

29,2*'3,0OO 

25,136,000 

96,695,000 

1S95 

154,685,000 1 

154,964,000 

25,181,000 

1898 

189,991,000 

28,498,000 

170,743,000 

25.612.000 

34.326.000 

*1904 , 

344,060,000 

49,3^5,000 : 

^39,486,000 ] 

•1905 

447, too, 791 

67,065,118 ’ 

227,888,197 

34,183 229 


* This marked mcreasc is partly owing to a more complete pre^ 
amtatiott of statistics ; m 1903 an additioiml number of vcbsels were 
placed under the control of the imperial man time customs. 

In 1907 the net imports were valued at 5^67,664.222 and the exports 
at £42, 961, 863. In 1908 China suffered from tho general depression 
m trade. In that year the imports were valued at 5^52,600,730, the 
exports at 5^36, 888, 050, The distribution of the trade among the 
various couutries of the world is shown ui the table which is given 
below. Hong -Kong is a port for trans-shipment. The imports 
uito China from it come originally from Great Britain, India, 

Imports into Chma. (000 \s omitted 


33v<^oo^o€M> lb and m 1904 it roachod 217,171,066 Ib. The Impoits 
mto China fcoiii all countries for 1908 were as follows : — 

5^4,563,000 and coke . 5^1,124^000 


Opium 
Cotton goods 
Raw cotton . 
Woollen good*^ 
Metals 


14,786,000 

232.000 

717.000 
2,936,000 


0il, kerosene 

Rice . . . 

Sugar 
Fish, (fee. 


2.666.000 
3 , 543 )< 5 oo 

3.514.000 

1 . 023.000 


The pnoeipal exports from China are sdk and tea. These two 
articles* mdwod, up to i860 constitutcKl more tlian 80 % of the whole 
export. Ovnng, Imwevcr, mainly to the fall m stiver, and partly alM> 
to cheap occani freiglito^ it has become p(rofitai*>le to place on the 
Eunoipean market a vast number of miBccllaueous articles of Chlncsse 
produce which formerly found no place m tlie returns of tiade. The 
silver prices in Chma did not change materially with tlie tall in silver, 
and Chmese produce was thus able to compete favourably with the 
produce of other countries. The followmg table show- <4 the relative 
coadihon of the export trade in r88o and 1908 — 


Exports of 1 

1880. 

1908 

Silk . ... ! 

3(9,750,000 

;{ii,o55,ooo 

Tea . . . . j 

1 1 ,774,000 
4,058,000 

.^,384,000 

Miscellaneou‘4 . * 

2i,.ij48,ooo 

Total . . j 

^^24,582,000 

3(36,888,000 1 


Imports from 

i «75 

r88o. 

1885 

1890 j 

1895 

1905 j 

1908 j 

United Kingdom 

;£6340 

^{6382 



;i 5 . 3 l 8 

^ 1.971 


Hong- Kong . 

8282 

8829 

9404 

18,615 

M.33I 

22,240 

20.033 1 

India . 

445 t 

6059 

4306 

2,661 

2,753 

5,220 

4,066 1 

Other British possessions 

396 

349 

542 

571 

, 732 1 

063 

. . 

United States 

3<’4 

35 T 

884 

949 

827 

11.538 

5.499 

Continent of Europe (ex- 








cept Russia) . . . 1 

230 

671 

671 

638 

1,227 1 

4»295 1 

3 . 332 t i 

Russian Empire . ' 




23^ 

3^9 1 

302 

422 

Japan . . . . 

! 746 

, 1021 

1404 

1,909 

2,794 : 

9.197 1 

7,000 


Exports from China (ooo*s omitted ) 




Exports to 

1 1875. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

i8«)5 

j 1905. 

f igoB 

United Kingdom 

£8740 

^8125 

^5864 

^3383 

^1718 

^ 2,710 


Hong- Kong .... 

3824 

4844 

4232 

85"7 1 

5 f> 5 i 

I 2 , 2 T 8 

12,281 

India .... 

72 ! 

323 

157 

273 ' 

440 

408 

545 

Other British possessions 

948 1 

874 

818 

886 

586 

647 


United States 

1 2302 i 

2906 

2213 

2109 

2499 

4,^55 

3.^76 

Continent of Europe (ex- 





1 



cept Russia) 

2524 

3760 

1948 

3004 

3440 

4.697 

7,128+ 

Russian Empire ... 

1339 

1260 

1293 

2288 

2535 

L 4 Tf 9 

1,123 

Japan 

5«6 

642 

398 

1248 

2408 

5,320 

4,949 


t Germany, France, Belgium and Italy only. 


Germany, France, America, Australia, the Straits Settlements, &c., 
and the exports from Chm^ to it go ultimately to the same 
countries. 

The cliief imports are cotton goods, opium, rice and sugar, metals, 
oil, coal and coke, woollen goods and raw cotton, and fish. Cotton 
goods are by far the most important of the imports. They come 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, which also exports to Chma 
woollen manufactures, metals and machinery. China is next to 
India the greatest consumer of Manchester goods The export of 
plain cotton cloths to China and Hong-Kong has for some years 
averaged 500,000,000 yds. per annum. The only competitor which 
Great Britain has in this particular branch of trade is the United 
States ol America, which has been supplying China with increasing 
quantities of cotton goods The value in sterling of the total imports 
into China from the United Kingdom long remawied nearly constant, 
hut inasmuch as the gold prices were falling the volume of the exjport 
was in reality steadily growing. The importa mto Engtend , however, 
of Chinos© prod noo have fallen off, mainly because Chma tea has 
been driven out qf the, EngUsh market by the growth of fiie India 
and Cevlon tea teadei, and aho because the bulic of the China sdk is 
now shipped directly to Lyons and other continental ports instead 
of to London, as formerly was the rule. The ^owth of the import of 
Indian yarn into China has been very rapid. In 1884 the import was 


In the miscellaneous class the chief items of cxx>orts m 1908 were 
beans and beancake, 5(3,142,000 ; raw cotton, 5(1,370,000 , hides, 
5(1,028,000 ; straw braid, ,(1,002,000 ; furs and skin rugs, 5(760,000 , 
pajier, 3(458,000, and clothing, /i 77,000. Sugai, tot^co, mats 
and mattuig are also exported The export of all cereals except 
pulse IS forbidden Of llie tea exported m 1908 the greater part 
went to Russia and Siberia, the United States and Gi^eat Bntain. 
There is a regular export of gold amounting on an average to about 
a million sterling per annum. A part of it would seem to be the 
hoardings of the nation brought out by the high price of gold m 

terms of silver, but a part is virgin 
pold derived from gold workings 
in Manchuria on the upper waters 
of the Amur river. 

Customs duty is levied on ex- 
ports as well as imports, both 
being assessed at rates based on a 
nominal 5 % ad vat 

Shipping and Navigation — 
I-iesidcs the over-sea trade Chuia 
has a large coasting and river 
trade which is largely earned on 
by British and other foreign 
vessels. During the year 1908, 
207,605 vessels, of 83,991,289 
tons (86,600 being steamers of 
77,955,525 tons), entered and 
cleared ("hinese i)orts ^ Of these 
28,445 vessels of 34,405,761 tons 
were British; 33,5^90111,998,588 
tons, Chinese vessels of foreign 
type , 103,124 of 4,947,272 tons, 
Chinese junks ; 5496 vessels of 
6,585,671 tons, German , 30,708 
of 18,055,138 tons, Japanese ; 653 
of 998,775 tons, American ; 3901 
of 5,071,689 tons, French; 1033 
of 980,635 tons, Norwegian 
Of vefeseis engaged m the foreign 
trade only the entrances duriug 


the year numbered 38,556 of 12,187 140 tons, and the clearances 
36,602 of 12,057,126 tons. The natvonality of the vessels (direct 
foreign trade) was mainly as follows 


Nationality 

1908. 


1 ‘ 


British . 
German . 
Norwegian 
French . 
American 
Japanese 
Chinese . 


Entrances, 

Clearances. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

4,569 

4*678,094 

4 v 6 i 4 

4.754.087 

89, 

Ui 95,775 

928 

1,124.87a 

255 

254,211 

259 

255,295 

468 

629,680 

498 

616,883 

136 

440,6021 

» 3 » 

439,947 i 

2,if87 

2.587.818 

2.046 

2,461,132 1 

29,775 

2,oor,872 

27,888 

,. 9 i 5 .a 58 1 

' - J 


The tonnage of the Dutch, AuBtrian and Russian vessels cleared 
and entered was in each case between 102,000 and 127,000 

Communicedions, 

External cammuiiication is carried on by anaent caravan routes 
crossing Ce nt ral Aria , by the trans»> Sib^an rail wa y, wh i ch is 

^ From Th$ Statosman's Yoae Book^ iqro edition. 
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increasing!)^ used for passenger traffic, but chiefly by steamship, the 
steamers being almost entirely owned by foreign companies. There is 
regular and rapid communication with Europe (via the Sue* canal 
route) and with Japan and the Pacific coast of America. Other lines 
serve the Afncan and the Australasian trade. The only important 
Cliinese-owned steamcTs are those of the Chinese Merchants^ Steam 
Navigation Company, which has its headquarters at Shanghai. 

In&nal communications are by river, canal, road and railway, the 
railways since the beginning of the 20th century having become a very 
important factor. In iBgi the Chinese government agreed that all 
internal waterways should be open to foreign and native steamers, 
and in 1907 there were on the registers of the river ports for inland 
water traflic 609 steamers under the Chinese flag and 255 under 
foreign flags. 

Railways . — A short lino of railway between Shanghai and Wusung 
was opened m 1875. The fate of this pioneer railway may be 
mentioned as an introduction to what follows. The railway was 
really built without any regular permission from the Chinese govern- 
ment, but it was hoped that, once finished and working, the 
Tbm irregularity would be overlooked in view of the manifest 

Plonmar people. This might liave been accomplished 

LhtBdtm but for an unfortunate accident wliich haiipcned on the 
atrovmd ^ months after it was opened. A Chinaman was 

^ ' run over and killed, and this event, of course, intensi- 

fied the official opposition, and indeed threatened to bring about a 
not. The working of the line was stopped by order of the British 
minister, and thereupon negotiations were entered into with a view 
to selling Uio line to the Chinese government. A bargain was struck 
sufficiently favourable to the foreign promoters of the lino, and it 
was further agreed that, pending payment of the instalments which 
were spread over a year, the line should continue to be worked by 
the company. The expectation was that when the officials once got 
the line into tluur own hands, and found it a paying concern, they 
would continue to run it m their own interest Not so, however, 
did things fall out. The very day that the twelve months were 
up the line was closc'cl , the engines were dismantled, the rails and 
slee[)ers were lorn up, and the whole concern was shipped off to the 
distant island of Formosa, where carriages, axles imd all the rest 
of the ge«ir were dumped on the shore and left for the most part to 
disappt'ar in the mutf. The sjiacious area of the Shanghai station 
was ch‘ared of its buildings, and thereon was erected a temple to 
the queen of heaven by way of purifying the sacred soil of China 
from such abomination. This put a stop for nearly twenty years 
to all efforts on the part of foreigners to introduce railways into 
China. The next step in railway construction was taken by the 
Ctlaa*a themselves, and on tlie initiative of Li Hung- 

flrat chang. In 1886 a company was foimed under official 
atioriM patronage, and it built a short hne, to connect the coal- 
mines of Kaip'ing m Chih-h with the mouth of the 
Peiho river at Taku. The government next authorized the formation 
of a Native Merchants' Company, under official control, to build a 
line from Taku to Tientsin, which was opened to traffic in 1888. 
It was not, however, till nine years later, viz m 1897, that the hnc 
was completed as far as Peking. A British engineer, Mr Kinder, 
was responsible for the construction of the railway. Meantime, 
however, the extension had been continued north-east along the 
coast as far as Shanhai-Kwan, and a farther extension subsequently 
connected with the treaty port of Niu-chwang. The money for 
these extensions was mostly found by the government, and the 
whole hne is now known as the Imperial Northern railway. The 
length of the line is 600 m. Meanwhile the high officials of the empire 
had gradually been brought round to the idea that railw-ay develop- 
ment was in itself a good thing. Chang Chih-tung, then viceroy of 
the Canton provinces, memorialized strongly in this sense, with the 
contlition, however, that the railways should be built with Chinese 
capital and of Chinese materials. In particular, he urged the 
making of a hne to connect Peking with Hankow for 
otcon^ strategic purposes. The government took him at hi.s 
cMf/oAs word, ancf he was transferred from Canton to Hankow, 
with authority to proceed forthwith with his railway. 
True to his purpose, he at once set to woik to construct iron-works 
at Hankow. Smelting furnaces, rolling mills, and all tlie machinery 
necessary for turning out steel rails, locomotives, <&c., were erected. 
Several years were wasted over this preliminary work, and over 
;£i,ooo,ooo sterling was spent, only to find that the works after all 
were a practical failuie. Steel rails could be made, but at a cost 
two or tliree times wffiat they could be procured for m Europe. 
After the Japanese War the hope of building railways with Chmesc 
capital was abandoned. A prominent official named Sheng Hsuan- 
hwai was appointed director-general of railways, and empowered to 
enter into negotiations with foreign financiers for the purpose of 
raising loans. It was still hoped that at least the mam control 
would remain in Chinese hands, but the diplomatic pressure of 
France and Russia caused even that to be given up, and Great 
Britain msisbng on equal privileges for her subjects, the future of 
railways m China remained in the hands of the vanous concession- 
aires. But after the defeat of Russia by Japan (1904-1905) the 
theory of the undivided Chinese control of railways was resuscitated. 
The new spirit was exemplified m the contracts for the financing 
and construction of three railways — the Canton- Kowloon line in 


1^7^ and the Tientsin** Yangtsze and tlic Slianghai-Hangchow • 
Ning-po lines in 1908. In the first of these instances the railway 
was mortgaged as security for the loan raised for its construction, 
and its finance and working were to be modelled on the arrangements 
obtaining in the case of the Imperial Northern railway, under which 
the admmistration^ while vest^ in the Chinese government, was 
supervised by a British accountant and chief engineer. In the other 
two instances, however, no such security was offered ; the Chinese 
government undertook the unfettered administration of the foreign 
capital invested in the lines, and the Europeans connected with 
these works became simply Chinese employes. Moreover, in 1908 
the Pekmg-Hankow Ime was redeemed from Belgian concessionaires, 
a 5 % loan of £5,000,000 being raised for the purpose m London 
and Pans. In that year there was much popular outcry against 
foreign concessionaires being allowed to carry out the terms of their 
contract, and the British and Chinese corporation m consequence 
parted with their concession for the Su-chow, Nmg-po and Hang-chow 
railway, malung instead a loan of ;£i,50o,ooo to the ministry of 
communications for the provinces through which the hnc would run. 
A double difficulty was encountered in the construction and manage- 
ment of the railways ; the reconciliation of the privileges accorded 
to foreign syndicates and governments with the “ Recovery of 
Rights " campaign, and the reconciliation of the claims of the 
central government at Peking with the demands of the 
provincial authorities. As to the foreigners. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, the United States, Russia and 
Japan, all had claims and concessions, many of them confiicting ; 
while as between Peking and the provinces there was a quarrel 
mainly concerned with the spoils and “ squeezes " to be obtained 
by railway construction , m some instances the provinces proved 
more powerful than the central government, as in the case of the 
Su-chow-Ning-po hne, and notably m the matter of the Tientsin- 
Pukau (Nanking) railway. In that case the provincial authorities 
overrode the central government, with the result that “ for whole- 
sale jobbery, waste and mismanagement the enterprise acquired 
unenviable notonety m a land where these things are generally 
condoned." The good record of one or two lines notwithstanding, the 
management of the railways under Chinese control had proved, up 
to 1910, inefficient and corrupt.^ Nevertheless, so great was tlir 
economic development following the opening of the line, that in 
Chinese hands the Pekmg-Hankow railway yielded a profit. 

The mam scheme of the railway systems of China is simple. It 
consists of lines, more or less parallel, running roughly north and 
.south, linked by cross lines with coast ports, or abutting 
on navigable rivers. One great east and west hnc will 
run through central China, from Hankow to Szc-ch'uen. ^ 
.Connexion with Europe is afforded by the Manchuria- ^ 
trans-Sibena mam line, which has a general east and west direction. 
From Harbin on this railway a branclx runs south to Mukden, which 
since 1908 has become an important railway ccntic. Thence one 
line goes due .south to Port Arthur , another south-east to An-tung 
(on the Yalu) and Korea , a third south and west to Tientsin and 
Peking. A branch from the Mukden-Tientsm line goes round the 
head of the Gulf of Liao-tung and connects Niu-chwang with the 
Mukden-Port Arthur line. By this route it is 470 m. from Peking 
to Niu-chwang. 

From Peking the trunk Imc (completed in 1905) nms south 
through the heart of China to Hankow on the Yangtsze-kiang. 
This section (754 m. long) is popularly known as " the Lu-Han 
hne," from the first part of the names of the terminal stations. 
The continuation south of this line from Hankow^ to Canton w'as in 
1910 under construction. Thus a great north and south connexion 
nearly 2000 m long is estabhshed from Canton to Harbm. From 
Mukden southward the hne is owned and worked by China. 

A railway (German concession) starts from Kiao-chow and runs 
westward through Shan-tung to Chinan Fu, whence an extension 
farther west to jom the mam Lu-Han line at Cheng-ting Fu m 
Chih-li was undertaken. Westward from Cheng-ting Fu a lino 
financed by the Russo-Chmese Bank runs to Tai-yuen Fu m Shan-si. 

Another mam north and south railway parallel to, but east of, 
the Lu-Han hne and following more or less the route of the Grand 
Canal, is designed to connect Tientsin, Su-chow (in Kiang-sii), 
Chm-kiang, Nanking, Shanghai, Hang-chow and Ning-po. The 
southern section (Nanking, Shanghai, See ) was open in 1909* This 
Ticntsin-Ning-po railway connects at Chman-Tu with the Shan- 
tung lines. 

A third north and south line starts from Kiu-Kiang on the Yangtsze 
below Hankow and .traversing the centre of Kiang-si province will 
join the Canton-Hankow line at Shao-Chow in Kwang-tung province. 
The construction of the first section, Km-Kiang to Nanchang 
(76 m.), began in 1910. » 

In southern China besides the main Canton to Hankow railway 
(under construction) a line (120 m. long) runs from Canton to 
Kowloon (opposite Hong- Kong), and there are local lines runnmg 
inland from Swatow and Fuchow. The French completed in 1909 
a trunk line (500 m. long) from Haiphong in Tong King to Y un-nan Fu, 
the capital of Yun-nan, some 200 m. bmg in Chinese territory. The 
French hold concessions for railways in Kwang-si and Kwang-tung. 

^ See The Tims of the 28th of March 1910* 
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The British government has the right to extend the Burma railway 
system through Yun-nan and north to the Yangtsze. 

There cvre local lines in Hu-nan and Ho-nan which connect with 
the trunk line from Canton to Peking. The Peking^Kalgan line 
(122 m. long) is a distinct undertaking. The Chinese propose to 
continue it another 530 m. north-westward to Urga in Mongolia, 
and an eventual junction with the trans-Siberian railway in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Baikal is contemplated. This line would 
greatly shorten the distance between Moscow and Peking. 

In 1910 there were open for trafhc in China (not reckoning the 
Russian and Japanese systems in Manchuria, q.v.) over 3000 m. of 
railway, and 1500 m. of trunk lines were under construction. 

China is traversed in all directions by roads. Very few arc paved 
or metalled and nearly all are badly kept ; speaking generally, the 
^ - government spends nothing m keeping cither the roads 

KomaBp canals in repair. The roads in several instances are 

subsidiary to the canals and navigable rivers as a means 
cmnms, communication. The ancient trade routes were twelve 
in number, viz.M— 

1. The West river route (W. from Canton). 

2. The Cheling Pass route (N W. from Canton). 

3. The Meiling Pass route iN. from Canton). 

4. The Min river route (N.W. from Fu-chow). 

5. The Lower Yangtsze route (as far W. as Hu-peh and Hu-nan) 

6. The Upper Yangtsze route (from I'chang to Sze-ch'ucn). 

7. The Kwei-chow route. 

8. The Han river route (Hatikow to Shen-si). 

9. The Grand Canal (already described). 

10. The .Shan-si route. 

11. The Kiakhta route. 

12. The Manchurian route. 

Of the routes named, that by the West river commands the trade 
of Kwang-si and penetrates to Yun-nan (where it now has to meet 
the comiietitioii of the French railway from Tong King) and Kwei- 
chow. 'Hie Cheling Pass route from Canton is so named as it crosses 
that pass (1500 ft. high) to reach the water-ways of Hu-nan at Chon- 
chow on an affluent of the Siang, and thus connects with the Yangtsze. 
The trade of this route — whence in former times the teas of Hu-nan 
(Oonam) and Hu-peh (Oopaek) reached Canton — has been largely 
diverted via Shanghai and up the Yangtsze. The Canton-Hankow 
railway also supersedes it for through traffic, 'fhe route by the 
Meiling Pass (1000 ft. high) links Canton and Kiu-kiang Tins route 
is use(r by the Kmg-te Chen porcelain works to send to Canton the 
commoner ware, there to be painted with florid and multicoloured 
designs. The Min nver route servos mainly the province of Fu-kien. 
The Lower Yangtsze is a river route, now mainly served by steamers 
(though the salt is still carried by junks), and the Upper Yangtsze 
IS a river route also, but much more difficult of navigation The 
Kwei-chow route is up the nver Yuen from Changte and the Tung- 
t'lrig lake. The Han river route becomes beyond Sing-nagn Fu a land 
route over the Tsmghng mountains to the capital of Shen-si, and 
thence on to Kan-suh, Mongolia and Siberia. The Shan-si route from 
Peking, wholly by road, calls for no detailed account ; the Man- 
churian route is now adequately served by railways, 'fhere remains 
the important Kiakhta route. From Peking it goes to Kalgan (this 
section is now served by a railway), whence the main route traverses 
Mongolia, while branches serve Shan-si, Shen-si, Kan-suh, Turkestan. 

By this route go the caravans bearing tea to Siberia ana 
Russia. Other routes are from Yun-nan to Burma and from Sze- 
ch'ueii province to Tibet. 

The government maintains a number of courier roads, which, 
like the mam trade roads, keep approximately to a stiaight line. 
These courier roads are sometimes cut in the steep sides of mountains 
or run through them in tunnels. They are, m the plains, 20 to 25 ft. 
wide and are occasionally paved The chief courier roads starting 
from Pekmg go to Sze-chu’en, Yun-nan, Kweihn (m Kwang-si), 
Canton and Fu-chow. Canals are numerous, especially m the deltas 
of the Yangtsze and Si-kiang. 

In the centre and south of China the roads are rarely more than 
5 ft. broad and wheeled traffic is seldom possible. Bridges are 
generally of stone, sometimes of wood ; large rivers are crossed by 
bridges of boats. In the north carts drawn by pomes, mules or oxen 
are employed ; m tlie centre and south passengers travel in sedan- 
chairs or in wheelbarrows, or ride on ponies. Occasionally the local 
authorities employ the corv^ system to dig out the bed of a canal, 
but as a rule roads are left to take care of themselves, 

Posts md Telegraphs, — Every important city is now connected 
by telegraph with the capital, and the service is reasonably efhcient. 
Xn 1907 there were 25,913 m, of telegraph hnes. Connexion is also 
estabUshed with the British lines in Burma and the Russian lines in 
Siberia. The Great Northern Telegraph Company (Danish) and the 
Eastern Extension Telegraph Company (British) connect Shanghai by 
cable with Hong-Kong, Japan, Singapore and Europe. An imperial 
postai service was established in 1896 under the general control of 
the maritime customs.* By an edict of November 1906 the control 

^ See Morse, op. cit. chap, x* 

* The mantime customs had established a pcstal service for its 
own convenience in 1861, and it first gave facilities to the general 


of the postal services was transferred to the Board of Commumcation. 
The Post Office serves all the open ports, and every important city 
in the interior. There were in 1910 some 4000 native post-offices, 
employing 15,000 persons, of whom about 200 only were foreigners. 
The treaty powers, however, still maintain their separate post offices 
at Shanghai, and several other treaty ports for the despatch and 
receipt of mails from Europe, Dunug the years 1901-1908 mail 
matters increased from ten milhons to two hundred and fifty-two 
millions of items , and the 250 tons of parcels handled to 27,155 ions 
In postal matters China has adopted a most progressive attitude. 
The imperial post conforms in ali respects to the universal Postal 
Union regulations. (G. J. ; X.) 

IV. Government and Administration 

Changes in the traditional form of government m China — ^an 
autocracy based on parental rule — were initiated in 1905 when a 
commission was appointed to study the forms of government in 
other countries.*’* On the ist of September 1906 an imperial 
edict was issued in which the establishment of purliam entail* 
institutions in China was foreshadowed. In 1907 an advisory 
council — as a sort of steppmg-stone to representative government 
— ^was established by another edict. On the 27th of August 
1908 an edict announced the convocation of a parliament in 
the ninth year from that date. An edict of the 3r(i of December 
1908 reaffirmed that of the 27th of August An edict of the 31st 
of October 1909 fixed the classes from which an Imperial 
Assembly (or Senate) was to be selected, and an edict of the 
9th of May 1910 gave the names of the senators, all of whom 
had been nominated by the throne. The assembly as thus con- 
stituted consisted of 200 members drawn from eight classes : (i) 
princes and nobles of the imperial house — 16 members; (2) 
Manchu and Chinese nobles — 12 members ; (3) princes and nobles 
of dependencies — 14 members , (4) imperial clansmen other 
than those mentioned — 6 members ; (5) Peking officials — 32 
members ; (6) eminent scholars -10 members; (7) exceptional 
property owners— 10 members ; (8) representatives of provincial 
assemblies — 100 members The national assembly, which was 
opened by the regent on the 3rd of October 1910, thus contained 
the elements of a two-charnbered parliament. The edict sum- 
moning the assembly contained the following exhortation : — 

The members should understand that this assemblage of the senate 
IS an unprecedented undei taking in China and will be the fore- 
runner of the creation of a parliament. They are earnestly desired 
to devote to it their patriotism and sincerity, to observe proper 
order, and to fulfil their duties in representing pubhc opinion Thus 
it is hoped that our sincere wish to eflect constitutional reforms in 
their proper order atid to aim at success may be duly satisfied 

Concurrently with these steps towards a fundamental altera- 
tion in the method of government, changes were made m 
many departments of the state, and an elective element was intro- 
duced into the provincial administrations. The old conception 
of government with such modifications as had been made up to 
1910 are set forth below. 

The laws of the state prescribe the government of the country to 
be based on the government of the family ^ 'I'he emperor is the sole 
and supreme head of the state, lus will being absolute 
aUke m the highest affairs and m the humblest details of 
private life. The highest form of legislation was 
imperial decree, whether promulgated in general terms or 
to meet a special case. In either form it was the law of ® 
the land, and no privilege or prcscnptive right could be 
pleaded against it. All officers of state, all judges and magistrates, 
hold their offices entirely at the impenal pleasure. They can be 
dismissed, degraded, punished, without reason assigned and without 
form of tnal — even without knowing by whom 01 of what they are 
accused. The monarch has an advisory council, but he is not bound 
by its adrice, nor need he pretend that he is acting by and with its 
aavice and ccncurrence. This condition of affairs dates back to a 
pnmitive state of society, which probably existed among the Chinese 
who first developed a civihzed form of government. That this 
system should have been maintained in China through many centurie.s 

public in 1876. An organized service for the conveyance of govern- 
ment despatches has existed in China for many centuries, and the 
commercial classes maintain at their own expense a system (” letter 
hon^ ") for the transmission of correspondence. 

For tfie causes leading to thi.s movement and the progress of 
reform see § History. 

* For recent authoritative accounts of the government of China 
see H. B. Morse, The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire^ 
chap. iii. , Richard's Comprehensive Geography, &c., Bk. 1 . § v., and 
The Statesman* s Year Book, 
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i« a fact into the causefi of which it in worth while to inquire. We 
find It pictured in the records which make up the Book of Hi$tO¥y^ 
and we find it enforced in the writings of the great apostle of patii* 
archal institutions, Confucius, and in all the other work* which 
go to make up the Confucian Canon. The reverence with which 
these scriptures are viewed was the principal means of perpetuating 
the primitive form of Chinese imperialism The contents of their 
pages formed tlie study of every schoolboy, and supplied the themes 
at the competitive examinations through which every one had to 
pass who sought an official career. Tlius the mind of the nation 
was constantly and almost exclusively turned toward* them, and 
their dogmas became part and parcel of the national training. The 
wliole theory of government is the embodiment of parental love and 
lilial piety. As the people are the children of the emperor, so is he 
the T%$n 4 sze or the Son of Heaven. 

In practnoe the arbitrary power of the emperor is tempered in 
severm ways. Firstly, although the constitution conferred this 
Thm absolute and imcheckod power on the emperor, it was not 

mmamra gratification but that he might exercise it for the 

• peror. people. He rules by divine autlionty, and 

as the vicegerent of heaven upon earth. If he rules corruptly or 
unjustly, heaven will wend disasters and calamity on the people a.s 
a reprool ; if the rule becomes tyrannical, heaven may withdraw its 
favour entirely, and then rebellion may be justified. The Manchu 
dynasty came to the throne as foreign conquerors, nevertheless they 
base their right to rule, not on the power of the sword, but on tiivine 
approval. On Uxls moral ground they claim the obedience of their 
subjects, and submit themselves to the corresiionding obligations. 
The emperor, unless he has gained the throne by conquest, is selected 
by his predecessor or by the impenal family in conclave. He is 
usually a son (but seldom the eldest son) of his predecessor, and need 
not the child of the emprcsH-consort,^ tliough (other thmgs being 
equal) a son of tlie empress is preferred. Failing a son another prince 
of the imperial house is chosen, the choice being properly among the 
princes of a generation below that of the preceding emperor, .so that 
the now emperor may be adopted as the son of his predecessor, and 
perform for lum the due ceremonies at the ancestral tablets Apart 
from tins ancestor-worship the emperor worships only at the Altar 
of Heaven^ leaving Buddhism, Taoism, and any other form of worship 
to his Hubject.s. The emjieror’s sacnfices and prayers to heaven arc 
conducted with great parade and ceremony. The cluef of these state* 
observances is the sacrifice dt the wmter solstice, which is pexfonned 
before sunnse on the morning of the 21 si of December at the Temple 
of Heaven The form of the altar is peculiar. 

■' It consists of a triple circular terrace, 210 ft wide at the base, 
150 m the middle, and go at the top. . . . The emperor, with his 
immediate suite, kneels m front of the tablet of Shang-ti (The 
Supreme Being, or Heaven), and faces tlie north. The platform is 
laid with marble stones, forming nine concentric circles ; tlie inner 
circle consists of nine stone*, cut so as to fit with close edges round 
the central stone, which is apcirfect circle. Here the emperor kneels, 
and IS surrounded 'first by Jie circles of the terraces and them 
enclosmg walls, and then by the circle of the honzon. He then seems 
to luraself and to his court to be in tlic centre of the universe, and 
turning to the north, assuming the attitude of a subject, he acknow- 
ledges in prayer and by hi« position that he is inferior to heaven, 
and to heaven alone Round hwn on the jxavement are the nme 
circle* of oe many heavens, consisting of nine stones, then eighteen, 
then twenty-seven, and so on m successive multiples of nine till the 
square of nine, the favourite number of Chinese philosophy, is 
reached in the outermost circle of eighty-one stones 

On this occasion, also, a bullock of two years old, and without 
blemish, is offered as a lyhdle burnt-offering in a green porcelain 
furnace which stands close beside the altar. The emperof’s life is 
largely occupied with ceremonial Observances, and custom ordains 
tliat except on state occasions he sihouid not leave the waflls of the 
palace. 

For lih» knowledge of public affairs the emperor is thus largely 
dependent upon suCh information as courtiers aaid high officers dt 
state permit to reach hitti.® The palace eunuchs have often exercised 
great power, though their influence has been less under the Manchus 
than was the case during previous dynasties Though m theory -the 
throne commands the services and money of all its subjects yet fhe 
crown as such has no revenues peculiarly its own. It is depwden't 
on Contributions levied through the high officials on the several 
provinces, subject always to the will of the people, and without their 
concurrence and co-operatiem nothing can oe done.* The power of 
the purse and the power of the sword are thus exercised mediately, 
and the autocratic power is in practice transferred to the general bo<ly 
of liigh functionaneb, or to that clique which for the time being has 

* The empress-consort is chosen by fhe emperor from a number 
of girls selected by hfs ministers from the families of Manchu nobles. 
From the same candidates the emperor also selects secondary- 
empresses (usually not more than four). Concubines, not limited in 
number, are chosen from the daughters of Manchu nobles and free- 
men. All the children are equally legitimiite. 

® Recent emperor* have been children at accession and have been 
kept m Reclusion. 

• See ' Democratic China " in H Giles, Clvina and the Chinese. 
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the ear of ithe emperor, and is united enough and poweziol enough 
to impose its wiU on the others. 

The functianariee who thus really wield the supreme power are 
ahnost without exception dvil cifficials. NatuwUiy the cxmrt has 
shown on mclination tochoooe Manchu mther thanChinoac, 
but of late years this prelerenoe has become less marked, 
and m the imperial appointmeiitsto piuvincial administra- 
tions the proportion of Manchua chosen was at the begin- 
ning of the aoth century not more hhan one-fifth of the 
whole number. The real reason lor this change is 
marked superiority of the Chinese, m whose hands the administration 
is stated to be safer for the Manchu dynasty. Practicadly all the 
high Chinese officials liave nson thorough the junior ranks of the civil 
service, and obtained their high position as the reward— so it must 
be presumed— of long and distinguished public service. 

Through the weakness of some of the emperors the functions of 
the central government gradually came tb be to dheck the action 
of the provmcial governments rather than assume a „ 
direct initiative in the conduct of affairs. “ The central 
government may be said to criticize rather than to 
control the action of tlic provincial administrations, 
wielding, however, at all times the power of immediate 
removal from Ins post of any official whose conduct may 
be found irregular or considered dangerous to the stability of the 
state." ^ This was written in 1877, and since then the pressure of 
foreign nations has compelled the central government to assume 
greater responsibilities, and the empire is now ruled from Peking in 
a much more effective manner than was the case when Lord Napier in 
1854 could find no n’liresentative of the central government with 
whom to transact business. 

It the central authorities take the imtiativc, and issue ordeis to 
the provincial authorities, however, does not follow that they will 
be carried out. The orders, if unwelcome, arc not directly disobeyed, 
but lather ignored, or specious pleas are put forward, showing the 
difficulty or imjwasibility of carrying them out at that particular 
juncture. 'J’he central government always wields the power of 
removing or degrading a recalcitrant govi*rnor, and no case has 
been known where such an order was not promptly obeyed. But 
the central government, being composed of officials, stand by their 
order, and are extremely reluctant to issue such a command, 
especially at the bidding of a foreign power. Generally the opinion 
of the governors and viceroys has great weight witli the central 
government. 

Under the Ming dynasty the Nmho or Grand Secretariat formed 
the ^supremo council of the empire. It is now of more honorific 
than actual importance. Active memberslup is limited 
to BIX persons, namely, four grand secretaries and two 
assistant grand secretaries, half of whom, according to a 
general rule formerly applicable to nearly all the high 
offices in TVking, must be ManOhu and hmf Chinese, ft 
constitutes the impenal chancery or ‘court archives, 
and admission to its ranks confers the highest distinction 
attainable by Chinese officials, though with 'functions that are almost 
purely nominal. Members of the grand secretanat are distinguished 
by the honorary title of Chuni-fm^ The most distinguished 
viceroys are usually a<Ivanced to the dignity of grand secretary while 
continuing to occupy their posts in the provinces. Tlie best known 
of recent grand secretanes was Li Hung-Chang. 

Under the Manchu dynasty the Grand Council (GhUm Chi CKu) 
became the actual privy council of the sovereign, m whose presence 
its members daily transacted the business of the state This council 
IS comiiosed of a fimall knot of 'men holding various high offices m 
the government boards at Peking. The literal meaning of Chun 
Chi Ch’u 19 " place of plans for the army," and the institution denves 
its name from the practice established by the early emperors of the 
Manchu dynasty of treating ptibhe affairs on the fo^ng of a military 
council. The usual time of transacting ffiUSfness is from 4 to 6 a.m. 
In addition to the grand council ami the grand secretariat there were 
boards to supervise particular departments. By a decrejD of the 6th 
of November 1906 the central administration was remodelled, subse- 
quent decrees making other changes. Tne adminlattiation in 1910 
was earned on by the following agencies 

A. CoveHcth.-^[t) The grand council. Its title was modified in 
igo6 and it » now known a» the Grand Goundl of State Affairs or 
IPrivy Council. It has no special function, but dealls witfiiaill matters 
of general administration and is presided over by the emperor (or 
regent). (2) The Grand Sectelsariati This body gained no increase 
of power in 1906 0 ) The advisory council or aonato (Tt^ Ching 

Yuoh) created in 1907 and containing representatives of each 
province. It indudes aliqneUibeis of the grand council and the 

f rand secretariat and the heads of all the executive departments.* 
he membem of these three bodies ^form advisory cabinets to the 
emperor. 

B. Boards. — Besides boards concerned with the fiffairs of the court 
there were, before the pressure of foreign nations and the movement 
for reform caused changes to be made, six boards ^charged with the 
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* W. F Mayers, The Chinese Government (^87®). 

* This body is superseded by the littpevial senate summoned to 
meet for the first time on the 3#dof Gdtober 1910^ 
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conduct of puf>lio SkUmxb, Tli«y wefe : (i^ Li Bu, the Board otf Civil 
ApfQiatment% coatroUmg ad the civil ecrvtce Isom 

the raak of disftrict magistrate np^wards. (2) Mu Bu, the Boasd of 
Revenue, dealing with ad jrevenuea which leached the oeatxal 
governrj<enit. (3) Xi Bu, the Board of Ceremonies. (4) JRing ^ 
Board of War. It controUed the |irovmaal forces. The Mmclm 
forces were an indqpeadeat orgamaation attached to palace. 
(5) Hung Pu, the Board of Puaishments. It dealt with the crtm* 
mal law onlyi especially the puniahinent of ofhciak of 

malpractices. (6) Kung Pa, the Board of Works. Its work was 
limited to the control of the construction aud repair of olhcial 
residences. 

As rearranged and enlarged there aie now the fidlowing boards, 
given in order of precedence - 

1. Wat-wu Pm.— T ins was established in 1901 iaaacceasion to the 
Tsun^ 4 i Yamin,^ which was created in 18^ after the Anglo-Chinese 
War in 1 8()0 as a board for foreign afiaim. Previous to that war, which 
establishod the right of foreign powers to have their repnisentatives 
m Peking, all business with Westorn notiona was transacted by 
provuicial authorities, chiefly the viceoroy at Canton. The only 
department at Peking which dealt specially with foreign affairs was 
the Li Fan Yum, or board of control for the dependencaes, which 
icgulated the affairs of Mongolia, Tibet and the tributary states 
generally. With tlie advent of formally accredited ambassadors 
from the European powers something more than this was required, 
and a special board wais appointed to discuss all questions with the 
foreign envoys. The number was originally four, with Prince Kung, 
a brothel of the emperor Hien F6ng, at their head. It was aubse- 
({uently raised to ten, another prince of the blood, Piuoce Chmg, 
becoming president. The members were spoken of coUeotivcsly as 
the prince and ministers For a .long time the board had no real 
power, and was looketl on rather as a buffer between the foreign 
envoys and the real government The importance of foreign affaars, 
however, ©speciadly since the Japanese War, identihod the Yautdn 
more with the grand council, several of the most prominent men being 
members of both. At the same time that the 1 smng-h Ymnin was 
created, two important offices were estabiished m the provmccai for 
dealing with foreign commercial questions, vt*. the suporm tendencies 
of trade for the northern and southern ports. The negotiatwins con- 
nected with the Boxer outbreak proved so conclusively that the 
machinery to the 7 !iung 4 i YamSn was of too antiquated a nature to 
serve the new requirements, that it was determined to abolish the 
Yam^n and to substitute for it a board (Pm) to be styled the Wai*wu 
Pm, or “ board of foreiga affairs." 

2. Board of Civil Appointments. 

3. Board of Home Aifairs. 

4. Board of Finance and Paymaster General's Department 

5. Board of Ceremomea 

b. Army Board or Ministry of War fmatituted 190b) 

7. Board of Judioatwre. 

8. Board of Agriculture, Works and Commerce (institiEted 1903). 

9 Board of decadencies 

10 Board of Education (instituted 1903). 

II. Board of Communications (instituted 1906). 

Each board has one president and two vioe^residents, with the 
exception of the Wai-wu Pu, which has a comptroller-general and 
two presidents, and the Boards of War and Education, eac^ of which 
has a comptrollcr-'geneml m addition to the president. According 
to the decree of 1906 no distinction, in hUmg up the vanous boards, I 
IS to be made between Manchu and Chinese. | 

Besides the boards named there are other departments of state, 
some of them not limited to any one branch of the public service. 
The more unportaat are those that follow : — 

The Censocate (Jm Ch'0 Yum )* — An institution peculiar to Clxina. 
The constitution provides a paid body of men whose duty it is to 
inform the emtperor of all facts affectiag ithe welfare of the people and 
the conduct of govenunent, and m particular to ke<^ an eye on the 
malfeasance of hiSfOfflceirs. These men are termed YU shih (imperial 
reoorder)^ generally translated censoars. Their office has existed since 
the 3rd century The body consists of two presidents, a Gimese 
and a Manchu, 24 supervising censors attaclred to tlie ministries at 
Peking, and 56 censors, dividid mto fifteen divisions, each division 
taking a partioular province or area, so se to embrace the whole 
eighteen piovincea, besides one metropotitan division. The censors 
are privileged to animadvert on the conduct even of the emperor i 
himeelf ; to censure the manner m which all other officials perform or 
neglect their duties and to denounce them to the throne. They 
receive appeals made to the epmeror, either by the popple agaanst the 
officials or by subordmate o&oiiilB agpmst their siipeiaors. Xhev 
exercise, in accord with the (Boand of Justice, an oversight over ah 
criminal cases and give their opinion whenever the de ath penalty is i 

^ Yam^n is the name given tq the residences of all high officials. 
Tsung'li YamlSn»the bureau for managing each (foreign) kingdom's 
affairs. 

* An edict of the i^^h of July 19^9 created a naval and military 
advisory board. Up to that time the navy was controlled by the 
viceroys at Canton. NTanJdng, Fd-chow and Tientsin ; the viceroys 
at Canton and Tientsih bemg snimsters sopermtendent of wfi 
southern and northeon ports respectively. 
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to be prononnesd. They superintend the working of the different 
boards and are sometimes sent to various places as imperial m* 
speciors. hence they are called Srh mu kuan (the eyes and ears of the 
emperor). The censors exercise their office at times with great 
boldness ; ® their advice if unpalatable may be disregai ded and the 
censor in queetiofi degraded. The system of the censorate lends itself 
to espionage and to bribery, and it is said to be more powerful for 
mischief than for good. With the growth in influence of the native 
press the institution appears to lo.se its rmson d*Stre. 

The grand court of rewMOii (Ta-lt sw) or Oourt of Cassation exer- 
cises, in conjunction with the Board of Justice and tlie Censorate, a 
general supervision over the admmistration of the criminal law. 
These bodies are styled collectively San-fah sze (the Three High 
Justices) 

The Hanlin Ccfllege {Hanhn Yum, literally Forest of Pencils) is 
cootuposed of all the literate who have passed the palace examination 
and obtained the title of Hanhn or imperial acacbmist. It has two 
chancellors — a Manchu and a Chinese. Its functions are of a purely 
literary character and it is of im^xirtance chiefly because the heads of 
the college, who are presumably the most eminent scholars of the 
empoare, have the right oil advising the throne on all public affairs, 
and are eligible as members of the grand coimcil or of the Wai-wu 
Pu. The Chinese set fire to it durmg the flghtlng m Peking in J uiie 
t9oo in the hone of burning out the adjoining British legation 
TTie whole of tne library, containing some of the most valuable 
maiuiscripts m the world, was destroyed. 

Each of the eighteen provinces of China proper, the thice provinces 
of Manchuria and the province of Sin-kiang are ruled by a viceroy 
placed over one, two and in one instance three provinces, 
or by a governor over a single province either under a 
viceroy 01 dejiendmg directly on the central government, 
the viceroy or the governor being held resj^onsible to riic 
emperor for the entire administration, political, judicial, military and 
flscal The most important viccroyaltte.s are tnoue of Chih-li, lliang- 
kiang and Liang-kwang. Tlie viceroyalty of Liang-kiang comprises 
the provinces of Kiang-su, Ngan-hui and Kiang-si Trie vdeeroy 
resiefes at Nanking and hence is sometimes caUed the viceroy of 
Nanking. Similarly the viceroy of Liang-kwang (comprising the 
provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang^sl) through having hjs residence 
at Canton is sometimes styled the viceroy of Canton. The three 
provinces adjoining the metropolitan province of Chlh-H—Shan-tung, 
Shan-siand Hon-an —have no viceroys over them , seven pro vmces — 
including Chih-Ii— have no governors, the viceroy omciating as 
governor In provinces where there arc both a viceroy and a 
governor they act conjointly, but special departments “ are ad- 
ministered by the one* rather than the other. The viceroy controls 
the military and the salt tax ; the governor the civil service 
generally 

The viceroy or governor is assisted by various other high officials, 
all of whom down to the district magistrate are nominated from 
Peking. The chief officials are the treasurer, the judicial com- 
miasioucr or provincial judge, and the commissioner of edncation 
(this last post being created m 1903). The treasurer controls the 
finances of the whole province, receiving the taxes and paying the 
salaries of the officials. The judge, the salt commi.ssioner, and the 
grain cdHector are the only other officials whose authority extends 
over the Whole province. Each province is subdivided into pre- 
fectures ruled by prefects, and each prefecture into districts ruled 
by a district magistrate, Chih-h&Un, the official throu^ whom the 
people in general receive the orders of the government. Two or 
more prefectures arc united into a tao or circuit, the official at the 
head of which is called a Taofai Each town and village has also 
its unofficial governing body of " gentry."* The officials appointed 
from Peking hold office for three years, but they may be re-.appointe<l 
once, and in the case of powerful viceroys they may hold office for 
a prolofigod period. Another rule is that no official is ever appointed 
to a post in the province of his birth ; a rule which, however, did 
not apply to Manchuria The Peking authorities take care also in 
making the high appointments to send men of different political 
parties to posts in tne same province 

The edict of the 6th of November 1906 initiating changes in the 
central administration was accompanied bv another edict outlmmg 
changes m the provincial government, and an edict of the 22nd of 
July 1908 ordered the election of provincial assemblies. The edict 
made it dear that the functions of the assemblies were to tie purely 
consultative. The elections took place according to the regulatioiis, 
the number of members allotted to each provmcc varying from 30 
(Kirin province, Manchuria, and two others) to 140 in Chih-li. The 
franchise was restricted, but the returns for the first elections sliowed 
nearly jooo voters for each representative. The first meetings of 
the assemblies were held in October 1909- 

• Thus in 1910 Prince Ching, president of the grand council, was, 
for aht third time, impeached oy censors, being denounced as an 
" Old treacherous minister," who filled the public service with a 
crowd of men as unworthy as himself. The censor who made the 
charge was stripped of%te ofikje (see The Ttmes of the 30th of March 
1910). 

* For details of local government see Richard's Comprehensive 
Geography, edition, pip. 301 et seq. 
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The Ctvil Service , — The bureaucratic element is a vital feature 
in the government of China, the holding of office being almost 
the only road to distinction Officials are by the Chinese called 
collectively Kwan (rulers or magistrates) but are known to 
foreigners as mandarins {q,v.). The mandarins are divided into 
nine degrees, distinguished by the buttons worn on the top of 
their caps. These are as follows: — first and highest, a plain 
red button ; second, a flowered red button ; third, a transparent 
blue button ; fourth, an opaque blue button ; fifth, an un- 
coloured glass button ; sixth, an opaejue white shell button ; 
seventh, a plain gilt button ; eighth, a gilt button with flowers in 
relief ; ninth, a gilt button with engraved flowers. The buttons 
indicate simply rank, not office. The peacock feathers worn in 
their hats are an order granted as reward of merit, and indicate 
neither rank nor office. The Yellow Jacket similarly is a decora- 
tion, the most important m China. 

The ranks of the civil service are recruited by means of examina- 
fions. Up to the beginning of 1906 the subjects in which candi- 
dates were examined were purely Chinese and literary with a 
smattering of history. In 1906 this system was modified and 
an official career was opened to candidates who had obtained 
honours in an examination in western subjects (see § Education). 
The old system is so closely identified with the life of China that 
some space must be devoted to a description of it. 

As a general rule students preparing lor the public examination 
read with private tutors There were neither high schools nor uni- 
versities where a regular training could be got. In most of the pro- 
vincial capitals, and at some other places, there were indeed institu- 
tions termed colleges, supported to some extent from public funds, 
where advanced students could prosecute Ihcir studies ; but before 
the movement initiated by the viceroy Chang Chih-tung after the 
China- Japan War of 1894, fhey hardly counted as factors in the 
national education. The private tutors, on the other hand, were 
plentiful and cheap After a series of preliminary trials the student 
obtained his first qualification by examination held before the 
literary chancellor in the prefecture to which he belonged. This was 
termed the SiuUai, or licentiate's degree, and was merely a quali- 
lication to enter for the higher examinations The number of 
hcenticite degrees to be given was, however, strictly limited , those 
who failed to gel m were set back to try again, which they might do 
as often as they pleased. There was no limit of age Those selected 
next proceeded to the great examination held at the capital of each 
province, once in three years, before examiners sent from Peking 
tor the purpose Here again the number vho passed was strictly 
limited. Out of 10,000 01 12,000 competitors only some 300 or 350 
could obtain degiees The others, as before, must go back and try 
again This degree, termed Chu 'jin, or provincial graduate, was the 
first substantial reward of tlie student's ambition, and of itself 
qualified toi the public service, though it did not immediately nor 
necessai ily lead to active employment The third and final examina- 
tion took place at Peking, and was open to provincial graduates from 
all parts of the empire. Out of 6000 competitors entering for this 
final Itsst, which was held tncnmally, some 325 to 350 succeeded in 
obtaining the degree of Chin shih, or metropolitan graduate These 
w ore the finally selected men who became the officials of the empire 

Several other doors were, however, open by which admission to the 
ranks of bureaucracy could be obtained. In the first place, to cn- 
( ourago scholars to persevere, a certain number of those who tailed to 
reach the chu oi second degree, w^erc allowed, as a reward of 
repeated efforts, to get into a special class from which selection for 
office might be made Further, the government reserv^ed to itself the 
light to nominate the sons and grandsons of distinguished deceased 
riubhc servants without examination And, lastly, by a system of 

recommendation," young men from favoured institutions or men 
who had served as clerks m the boards, might be put on the roster 
for substantive appointment. The necessities of the Chinese govern- 
ment also from time to lime compelled it to throw open a stiU wider 
door of entry into the civil service, namely, admission by purchase. 
During the Taip'mg rebellion, when the government was at its wits' 
end for money, formal sanction was given to what had previously 
been only intermittently resorted to, and since then immense sums 
of money have been received by the sale of patents of rank, to secure 
either admission to office or more rapid promotion of those already 
employed. As a result of this policy, the country has been saddled 
with thousands of titular officials far in excess of tlie number of 
appointments to be given away. Deserving men were kept waiting 
for years, while inferior and less capable officials were pushed ahead, 
because they had money wherewith to bribe their way. Nevertheless 
the purchase system admitted into the service a number of men 
free* from that bigoted adherence to Confucian doctrine which 
characterizes the literary classes, and more m touch with modem 
progress. 

All candidates who succeed m entering the official ranks are eligible 


[CIVIL SERVICE 

for active employment, but as the number of candidates is far in 
excess of the number of appointments a period of weary waiting 
ensues. A few of the best scholars get admitted at once into the 
Hanlin college or into one or other of the boards at Peking. The rest 
are drafted off in batches to the various provinces to await their turn 
for appointment as vacancies occur. During this penod of waiting 
they are termed " expectants " and draw no regular pay. Occasions 
service, however, falls in their way, as when they are commissioned 
for special duty m outlying districts, which they perform as Wet 
yuensy or deputies of the regular officials. The period of expectancy 
may be abridged by recommendation or purchase, and it is generally 
.supposed that this last lever must invariably be resorted to to secure 
any lucrative local appointment. A poor but promising official is 
often, it IS said, financed by a syndicate of relations and friends, 
who look to recoup themselves out of the customary perquisites 
which attach to the post. Appointments to the junior provincial 
posts are usually left to the provincial government, but the central 
government can always interfere directly. Appointments to the 
lucrative posts of customs, taofm, at the treaty ports are usually 
made direct from Peking, and the officer selected is neither necessarily 
nor usually from the provincial staff It would perhaps bp safe to 
say that tins apixuntment has hitherto always been the result of a 
pecuniary arrangement of greater or less magnitude. 

During the first five years (1906-1910) of the new method, by 
which candidates for the civil service were required, in addition to 
Chinese classics, to have a knowledge of western science, ^ - 
great efforts were made in several provinces to tram up 
a better class of public official The old system of ad- 
ministration had many theoretical excellencies, and there 
had been notable instances of upright administration, but the 
regulation which forbade a mandarin to hold any office for more than 
three years made it the selfish interest of every office-holder to get 
as much out of the people within his jurisdiction as he possibly 
could in that time. 'Inis corruption in nigh places had a thoroughly 
demoralizing effect. While among the better commercial classes 
Chinese proDity in business relations with foreigners is proverbial, 
the people generally set little or no value upon truth, and this has 
led to the use of torture in their courts of justice ; for it is argued 
that where the value of an oath is not understood, some other 
means must be resorted to to extract evidence 

Justice — The Chih-Hsien or district magistrate decides ordinary 
police cases , he is also coroner and sheriff, he hears suits for divorce 
and breach of promise, and is a court of first instance in all civil cases ; 
" the penalty for taking a case first to a higher court is fifty blows 
with the bamboo on the naked thigh " ^ Appeal from the Hsten 
court lies to the Fu, or prefectural court, and thence cases may be 
taken to the provincial judge, who signs death warrants, while there 
arc final courts of appeal at Peking Civil cases are usually settled 
by trade gilds in towns and liy village elders, or by arbitration in 
rural districts Reference has been made to the use of torture 
Flogging IS the only form of torture which lias been allowed under 
the Manchus The obdurate witness is laid on his face, and the 
executioner delivers his blows on the ujqier part of the thighs with 
the concave side of a split bamboo, the sharp edges of which muti- 
late the sufferer terribly The punishment is continued until the 
man either supplies the evidence required or becomes insensible 
Punishment by bamboo was formally abolished by imperial edict 
m 1905, and other judicial reforms were instituted They remained 
largely inoperative, and even m Shanghai, under the eyes of foreign 
residents, gross cases of the infliction of torture occurred in 1909 * 

For capital offences the usual modes of inflicting the extreme 
penalty of the law are — in bad cases, such as parricides, " cutting to 
jiieces," and for less aggravated enme-s either strangulation or 
decapitation The culprit who is condemned to be " cut to pieces " 
IS fastened to a cross, and while thus suspended cuts are made by the 
executioner on the fleshy parts of the body ; and he is then beheaded 
Strangulation is reserved for lessor degrees of guilt, it being con- 
sidered a privilege to pass out of life with a whole body. When it has 
been granted to a criminal of rank thus to meet liis end, a silken cord 
IS sent to him at his own home No explanatory message is con- 
sidered necessary, and he is left to consummate his own doom. 
Popular sentiment regards decapitation as a peculiarly disgraceful 
mode of death. Constant practice makes the executioners wonder- 
fully expert in the performance of their office. No block or restmg- 
place for the head is used. The neck is simply outstretched to its 
full length by the aid of an assistant, and one blow invariably leaves 
the body headless. 

The laws are in ‘accord with the principle which regards the 
family as a unit Thus there is no bankruptcy law — if a debtor's own 
estate will not suffice to pay his debts the deficiency must - . 

be made good by his relatives ; if a debtor absconds his | ^ 

immediate family are imprisoned. By analogy if one 
member of a party commits an offence and the guilty 
person cannot be detected, the whole party must suffer. Foreigners 
residing in China resented the application of this principle of law 
to themselves. As a result extra-territorial rights were sought by 
European powers. They were secured by Russia as earl y as 16 89, 

* Morse, op. cit.y 1908 edition, p. 70. 

® See The Times of the a8th of February 1910. 
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but it was not until 1843 that any other nation acquired them. In 
that year Great Bntain obtained the right to try British subjects by 
its own consuls, a right secured in more explicit terms by the United 
States and France in 1844. Now eighteen powers, including Japan, 
have consular courts for the trial of their own subjects according to 
the laws of their native lands. Mixed courts have also been estab- 
lished, that is, a defendant is tried m the court of his own nationality, 
the court giving its decision under the supervision of a representative 
of the phuntiffs nationality. In practice the Chinese have seldom 
sent representatives to sit on the bench of consular courts, but, as the 
Europeans lack confidence in the administration of Chinese justice, no 
suit brought by a foreigner against a Chinese is decided without the 
presence of an assessor of the plaintiff's nationality. 

Defence * — The Chinese constitution in the penod before the 
reform edicts of 1905-1906 provided for two independent sets of 
. military organizations— namely, the Manchu army and 

Army*. the several provincial armies. On the establishment 

of the dynasty in 1644 the victorious troops, composed mainly of 
Manchus, but including also Mongols and Chinese, were permanently 
quartered in Peking, and constituted a hereditary national array. 
The force was divided into eight banners, and under one or other of 
these all Manchus and all the descendants of the members of other 
nationalities were enrolled. They form the bulk of the population 
of the “ Tatar city " of Peking. Each adult male was by birth 
entitled to be enrolled as a soldier, and by virtue of his enrolment 
had a right to draw rations — i.e. his allowance of the tribute rice, 
whether on active service or not. Detachments from one or other 
of the banners were stationed as garrisons in the chief provincial 
centres, as at Canton, Fuchow and Hang-chow, &c., and their 
descendants still occupy the same position. As a fighting force 
the Manchu garrisons both in the capital and in the piovinces 
had long become quite effete. In the capital, however, the Hite of 
the Manchu soldiery were formed into a special corps termed the 
Peking Field Force. Its nominal strength w^as 20,000; the men were 
armed and drilled after the European fashion, and fairly well paid. 
There were other corps of pickea Manchus better paid and better 
armed than the ordinary soldier, and it was computed that in 1901 
the Manchu army m or near Peking could muster 40,000, all more 
or less efficient 

The second organization was termed the army of the Green 
Standard, being the Chinese provincial forces. The nominal strength 
was from 20,000 to 30,000 for each province, or about 500,000 m all ; 
the actual strength was about one-third of this. They were enrolled 
to keep the peace within their own province, and resembled a niilitu 
or local constabulary rather than a national army. They were 
generally poorly paid and equally badly drilled and armed. 

The only real fighting force which China possessed at the beginning 
of the 20th century was made up of certain special cortis wdiich were 
not provided for in the constitution, and consequently used to be 
termed y««g, “ braves,” or irregulars, but had acquired vanous 
distinctive names. They were enlisted by provincial governors, and 
all had some smattenng of foreign drill. They were also fairly well 
paid and armed. Alter the Cluno- Japanese \Var of 1894-95 some 
of these corps were quartered near Peking and Tientsin, and came 
generally to oe spoken of as the Army of the North. 

An imperial decree issued m 1901 aftei the Boxer rising ordered 
the reorganization of the military forces of the empire, and on pro- 
vincial lines something was accomplished — especially m Chih-li 
under Yuan Shih-k'ai, who practically created ” the Army of the 
North.” It was not, however, until alter the Russo-Japanese War 
that determined efforts were made to organize a national army on 
Western lines ; an army which should be responsible to the central 
government and not dependent upon the provincial administrations. 
A decree of 1905 provided (on paper) for training schools for officers 
in each of the provinces, middle grade military schools in selected 

P rovinces, and a training college and military high school m Peking. 

he Army Board was reorganized and steps taken to form a general 
staff. Considerable progress had been made by 1910 in the evolution 
of a body of efficient officers. In practice the administration re- 
mained largely provincial — for instance the armament of the troops 
was provided by the provincial governors and was far from uniform, 
The scheme 1 contemplated the creation of a force about 400,000 
strong in 36 divisions and in two armies, the northern and the 
southern. Recruitment is on the voluntary principle, except in 
the case of the Manchus, who apparently enter tne new army instead 
of the ” eight banners,” The terms of service are three years with 
the colours, three in the reserve and four in the territorial army. 
The Japanese system of training is followed. Reservists are called 
out for 30 days every year and the territonalists for 30 days every 
other year. 

Up to 1909 six divisions and one mixed brigade of the northern 
army had been organized in Shan-tung, Chih-h and Ho-nan ; else- 
where three divisions and six mixed brigades ; total strength about 
60,000 with 350 guns. (These figures do not include all the pro- 
vincial foreign trained troops ) The efficiency of the troops vaned : 
the northern army was superior to the others in training and arma- 
ment. About a third of the 60,060 men of the new army were m 
1909 stationed in Manchuria. (See also § History,) 

^ See The Statesman's Year-Book (1910 edition). 


An imperial edict of the 15th of September 1907 reorganized the 
army of tlie Green Standard, It was placed under the control of 
the minister of war and formed in battalions and squadrons. The 
duty of the troops m peace time remained much as previously. In 
war they pass under the control of regular offices, though their use 
outside their own provinces does not seem to be contemplated. 

The Chinese navy m 1909 consisted of the 4300 ton cruiser *' Hai 
Chi ” (two Sdn., ten 47-m. guns) of 24 knot original speed, three 
3000 ton cruisers, ” Hai Yung,” ” Hai Schew ” and ^ 
^'Hai Shen” (three 6-in., eight 4-in. guns) of 19*5 knot 
original speed, some modem gunboats built m Japan, a few mis- 
cellaneous vessels and some old torpedo boats With the destruction 
of the northern fleet by the Japanese at the capture of Wei-hai-wci 
m 1895, the Chinese navy may be said to have ceased to exist 
Previously it consisted of two divisions, the northern and southern, 
of which the former was by far the more formidable I he southern 
was under the control of the viceroy of Nanking, and took no part 
m the Chino- Japanese War. While the northern fleet was grappling 
m a death-struggle, the southern was lying snugly in the Yangis/e 
waters, the viceroy of Nanking apparently thinking that as tlie 
Japanese had not attacked him there was no reason why he shouhl 
risk his ships 

The New Scheme.— An edict of the 15th of July 1909 created a 
naval and military advisory board Nimrod Sound, centrally 
Situated on the coast of Chch-kiang, was chosen as naval base, anil 
four naval schools were ordered to be established ; a navigation 
school at Chifu, an engineering .school at Whampoa, a school for 
naval artificers at Fuchow, and a gunnery and musketry school at 
Nimrod Sound A superior naval college was founded at Peking 
The coast defences were plaocd under the control of the naval 
department, and the reorganization of the dockyards undertaken 
During 1910 orders for cruisers were placed abroad 

Arsenals and Dockyards.— Aito^v the loss of Port Arthur, Chin,i 
possessed no dockyard which could dock vessels over 3000 tons 
Many years ago the Chinese government established at Fuchow’ a 
shipbuilding yard, placing it m the hands of French engineers. 
Training schools both for languages and practical navigation were 
at the same time organized, and a training ship w’as procured and 
put under the command of a British naval ofncci borne twenty- 
five or thirty small vessels wore built m the course of as many years, 
but gradually the whole organization was allowed to fall into decay 
Except for petty repairs this establishment was m 1909 valueless 
to the Chinese government. There were also small dockyards at 
Kiang-nan (near Shanghai), Whampoa and Taku There are well- 
equipped arsenals at Shanghai and at Tientsin, but as they are both 
placed up shallow rivers they are useless for naval repairs Both 
are capable of turning out heavy guns, and also rifles and ammunition 
in Urge quantities There are also military arsenals at Nanking, 
Wuchang, Canton and Chengtu. 

Forts — A great number of forts and ba ttenes have been erected 
along the coast and at the entrance to the principal rivers Chief 
among these, now that the Taku forts formerly commanding the 
entrance to Tientsin have been demolished, arc the Kiangyin forts 
commanding the entrance to the Yangtsze, the Mm forts at the 
entrance of the Fuchow river, and the Bogue forts at the entrance 
to the Canton nver. These are supplied wuth heavy armament from 
tlie Krupp and Armstrong factories 

Finatue. 

In fiscal matters, as for many other purposes, the Chinese 
empire is an agglomeration of a number of quasi-mdependent 
units. F3ach province has a complete administrative staff, 
collects its own revenue, pays its own civil service, and other 
charges placed upon it, and out of the surplus contributes 
towards the expenses of the imperial government a sum which 
varies with the imperiousness of the needs of the latter and with 
its own comparative wealth or poverty. The imperial govern- 
ment does not collect directly any part of the revenues, unless 
the imperial maritime customs be excepted, though these, too, 
pass through the books of the provincial authorities.^ 

It has hitherto been extremely difficult to obtain anything 
like trust>/orthy figures for the whole revenue of China, for the 
reason that no complete statistics are published by the central 
government at Peking.® The only available data are, first, the 
returns published by the imperial maritime customs for the duties 
levied on foreign trade ; and, secondly, the memorials sent to 
Peking by the provincial authorities on revenue matters, certain 
of which are published from time to time in the Peking Gasetie, 

* * A few of the old native cii'^toma stations, which are deemed 
perquisites of the imperial court, may also he excited, as, for 
instance, the native custom-house at Canton, Hwei Kwan on the 
Grand Canal, and various stations in the neighbourhood of Peking. 

® The production of a budget in 1915 was promised m one of the 
reform edicts of 1908. 
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These are usually fragmentary, being merely reports which the 
governor has received from his subordinates, detailing, as the case 
may be, the yield of the land tax or the likin for Ws particular 
district, with a dissertation on the causes which have made it 
more or Iclss than for the previous period. Or the return may be 
one detailing the expenditure of such and such a department, 
or reporting the transmission of a sum in reply to a requisition ; 
of the hoard of revenue, with a statement of the source from i 
which it has been met. It is only by collating these returns 
o^’cr a long period that anything like a complete statement can 
l)e made up. And even then these returns do not represent any- . 
thing like the total of taxation paid by the people, but, as far , 
as they go, they may he taken txi represent the volume of taxa- ' 
tion on which the Peking government can draw revenue. > 

The following table, taken from a memorandum by Sir Robert 
Hart, dated the 25th of March 1901, shows tlie latest official , 
estimate (up to 1910) of the revenue and expenditure of China : — ' 


Land tax 

Retfetme. 

Taels ^ 

. . 26,300,000 

Provincial duties . 

. 

x,6oo/>oo 

,, receiiits (various) 

. . 1 ,000,000 

Cirain commutation 

.... 

. . 3,100,000 

Salt gnbelle . 

. 

. 13,500,000 

Li-km 


. . 16,000,000 

Native customs 

. 

. . 2,700,000 

Maritime customs — 
Cieneial cargo 
Foreign opium 


. . 17,000,000 
. . 5,000,000 

Native opium . 


r, 800 ,000 

Total . 

. 

. . 88,200,000 

Provincial 

Expenditure 

Taels 

20,000,000 

Military and naval 


. , 35,000,000 

Metropolitan 

. . 

. 10,000,000 

1,380,000 

Bannermeii (Manchu 

'* soldiers ") 

r^aUice 

.... 

1,100,000 

C'uHtoms 


. . 3,600,000 

Legations 


1,000,000 

River works 


. . 940,000 

Railways 


. . 800,000 

Loans 


. 24,000,000 

Contingent reserve 


3,300,000 

Total . 


. 101,120,000 


A calculation of revenue from all source.s published by the 
Shanghai Shen Pao in 1908, apparently derived from official 
sources, gave a total revenue of 105,000,000 taels, or about 
15 million sterling. This sum is obviously less than the actual 
figures. In 1907 Mr 11 . B Morse, commissioner of customs and 
statistical secretary in the inspectorate general of customs, 
drew up the following table based on the amounts presumed to 
be paid by the tax payer : — 




lin[>enal 

Admuus- 

tration. 

Provincial 

Adminis- 

tration 

Local 

Admmis- 

tration. 

I. 

Land Tax 

I'aels. 

25,887,000 

Taels. 

67,060,000 

Taels. 

9,315,000 

11. 

Tribute .... 

7,420,000 

15,582,000 

2,300,000 

III. 

Native Customs . 

3,790,000 ; 

1,290,000 

249/100 

IV. 

Salt Gabelle 

1 3,050,000 ! 

26,000,000 

25,000,000 

V 

Miscellaneous . , ' 

3,856,000 1 

5,998,000 

985,000 

VL 

Foreign Customs 

31,169,000 j 

3,942/^0 

1 1,230,000 

VU. 

Likm 

13,890,000 

22,502,000 

3,639^000 


dotal 

99,062,000 1 

142,374,000 

42,718,000 


Mr Morse adds that the grand total shown, taels 284,150,000,* 

is an obviously insufficient sum on which to maintain the 
fabric of government in an empire like China, but it has been 
reached by calculations based on a few known facts and ... is 
offered as throwing some light on a subject veiled in obscurity.*’ ^ 

^ In this article the tael used as a standard is the Haikwan (i e. 
customs) tael, worth abou*^ 3». It ffuctuates with the value oi silver. 

* Roughly ;^43,ooo,ooo. 

® r*ade and Admimstratwn of the Chinese Empire (1910), p. 118 


The service of the foreign debt, together with the pressure of 
other needs— such as the cost of education and the army— made 
more manifest than previously the chaos of the Chinese fiscal 
system. A sdieme to reform the national finances was pro- 
mulgated under an edict of the nth of Januarj^ 1909, but it did 
not appear to be of a practical character. 

Sources of Revenue. 1. Land Tax . — ^In CliMia, as in most oriental 
countries, the land has firom ttmo immemorial been the mamstay 
of the revenue. In the early years of the present dynasty there was 
levied along with the land tax a poll tax on all adult males, but in 
1712 the two were amalgamated, and the whole burden was thrown 
upon land, families not possessing land being thereafter exempted 
from taxation. At the same time it was decreed that tihe amount 
oi^tlie land tax as then fixed should be permanent and settled for all 
time coming. It would appear from the records that tfus promise 
has been kept as tar as the central government has been concerned. 
In all its many hnancial difficulties it does not seem ever to have 
tried to increase the revenue by raising the land tax. The amount 
of tax leviable on each plot is entered on the title deed, and, once 
entered, it cannot be changed.^ The tax on almost all landji is thus 
stated to be so much in silver and so much in noe, wheat or what- 
ever the principal crop may be. Except m two provmoes, however, 
the gram tax is now commuted and paid in silver. The exceptions 
are Kiang-su and Cheh-kiang, which still send forward their taxes m 
gram. The value of the gram forwarded (generally called tnbute 
rice) is estimated at taels 6,300^000 The total collection in silver, 
as reported by the responsible officials, amounts m round numbeib 
to taels 25,000,000. The total yield of tlie land tax, therefore, 
IS taels 31,500,000, 01 Bay ji4,725,ooo It will readily be granted 
that for such a large country as China this is a very mstgniificanl 
one. In India the land tax yields about £20,000,000, and Cluna 
has imdoubtedly a larger cultivated area, a larger populaticm, 
and soil that is on the whole more fertile ; but it is certiiin that this 
sum by no means represents tlue amounts actually paid by the 
cultivators. It is the sum which the various niagistrates and 
collectors have to account for and remit m hard cash. But os 
nothing is allowed them foi tlic costs of collection, they add on a 
percentage beforehand to cover the cost. Tins they usually do by 
declanng the taxes leviable not m silver, but m copper “ cash/’ 
which mdeed is the only currency that circulates m country places, 
and by fixing the rate of excliange to suit themselves. Thus whih' 
the maricet rate is, say, 1 500 cash to the tael, tliey declare by general 
proclamation that for tax-paying purposes cash will be reoeived at 
the rate of 3500 or 4000 to the tael. Thus while the nominal land 
tax in silver romains the same it is in effect doubled or trebled, and, 
what IS worse, no return is made or account required of the exti'a 
sums thus levied. Each magistrate or collector is ui effect a farmer 
The sum standing opposite the name of lus district is the sum 
wluch he IS Ixiuud to return under penally of dismissal, but all 
sums which he can scrape together over and alxive are tlie per- 
quisites of office less his necessary expenses. Custom, no doubt, sets 
botmds -to has rapacity. It he went too far he would provoke a not , 
but one may safely say there never is any reduction, what change 
can be effected being m the upward direction. According to tlie 
best information obtainable a moderate estimate of ilic sums actually 
paid by the cultivators would give two slullings per acre. Tins on 
an estimate of the area under cultivation should give for the eighteen 
provinces £i<),ooo,ooo as Ixuug actually levied, or more than four 
times what is returned. 

2. Ihe Salt Duty . — The trade in salt is a government monoiiolv 
Only licensed merchants are allowed to deal in it, and the import 
ot foreign salt is forbidden by the treaties. For the purpose of salt 
administration China is divided into seven or eight mam circuits, 
each of which has its own sources of production. Each circuit has 
carefully defined boundaries, and salt produced m one circuit is not 
allowed to be coneigned mto or sold m another. There are gieat 
differences in pitta* between the several circuits, but the consume! 
IS not allowed to buy m the cheapest market. He can only buy 
from the licensed merchants in his own circuit, who m turn are 
debarred from procuring supplies except at the depot to which 
they belong. Conveyance from one circuit to another is deemed 
smuggling, and subjects the article to confiscation. 

IS levied under two heads, tlie first being a duly proper, 
payable on the issue of salt from the depot, and tlie second being 
iifcm levied on transit or at the place of destmatiou. The two 
togetiier amount on an average to about taels i‘5o per picul of 
1334 ib or 38. qd. per cwt. The total collection leturned by the 
various salt collectorates* amounts to taels 13,500,000 (£2,025,000) 
per annum. The total consumption of salt for all China is estimated 
at 25 milhoa piculs, or nearly il (uaiUion tons, which is at tlie rate 
of 9 lb per aiinutn per head of the population. If the above amount 
of taels I -JO were uniformly levied and rerturned, ilie revenue woultl 
be 374 million taels instead of 134. In this calculation, however, 
no allowance as made for the cost of ootlection. 

3. Ltktn on General Merchmndtse.^&y the terra likm is meant 

Temporary reductions are granted m provinces affected by 
rebellion, drought or flood. 
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a tax on inland trade levied wliile in transit from one district to 
another, It -was ori^natly a war tax imposed as a temporary 
measure to meet the military expenditure required by the T'aip'ing 
and Mahommedan lebellfonB of 1850-1870. It is now one 61 the 
permanent sourcea of income, but at the same tinie it is in form as 
objectionable as a tax can be, and is equally obnoxious to the native 
and to the foreign merchant. Tolls or bamers are erected at frequent 
intervals along all the principal routes of trade, whether by land or 
water, and a small levy is made at each on every conceivable 
article of commerce. The individual lew is small, but over a long 
transit in may amount to 15 or 20 %. The objectionable feature is 
the frequent stoppages with overhauhng Of cargo and consequent 
delays. By treaty, foreign |^d^^ niay commute all transit dues for 
a single payment of one-half the import tariff duty, but tins stipula- 
tion is but indifferently observed. It must also be remembered, per 
contra, t!\at dishonest hrreign merchants will take out passes to cover 
nattve^wned goods. The difficulty in securing due observance of 
treaty rights lies in the fact that the likin revenue is claimed by the 
provincial authorities, and the transit dues when commuted belong 
to the central government, so that the former are interested m 
opposing the commutation by every means in their power As 
a further means oii neutralmng the commutation they have devised 
a new form of impost, vus. a terminal tax which xM levied on the 
goods after the termination of the transit Tlie amount and fre- 
quency of likm taxation are fixed by provincial legislation — that is, 
by a pniclaniation of the governor. The levy is authoriEcd in general 
terms by an imperial decree, but all details are left to the local 
authorities. The yield of this tax is estimated at taels 1^,000,000 
(;^ I >930,000) , a sum which probably represents one-third of what is 
actually paid by the merchants, the balance being costs of collection 

4. Imperial Mantime Customs. — Tlie maritime customs is the 
one department of finance m China which is managed witli probity 
and honesty, and this it owes to the tact that it is worked under 
foreign control. It collects all tlie dutaes leviable under the treaties 
on the foreign trade of China, and also all duties on the coasting 
trade so far as carried on by vessels of foreign build, whether Chinese 
or foreign owned. It does not control the trade in native craft, the 
so-called junk trade, tlie duties on which arc still levied by tlie native 
custom-house officials. By arraixgemcat l>etweeii the British and 
Chmese governments the loreigii customs levy at the port of entry 
a hkin on Indian opium of taels 80 per chest, in addition to the tariff 
duty of taels 30. This levy frees the opium from any further duty on 
transit into tlie interior. The revenue of the maritime customs rose 
lixim taels 8,200,000 m 1865 to taels 35,111,000 in 1905. 

5. Native Customs. — The administration of the native customs 
continues to be similar to what prevailed lu the mantmie customs 
before the mtroduction of foreign supervision Each coHector is 
cou.stitut»d a farmer, bound to account for a fixed minimum sum, 
but practically at liberty to retain all he may collect over and 
above. It he leturns more he may claim ceiiain honorary rewaids 
as for extra diligence, but lie gencially manages to make out his 
accounts so as to show a small surplus, and no more. Only imperfect 
and fragmentary returns of tiie native coUectorates have been 
published, but the total revenue accruing to the Chinese government 
trom this source did not appear up t» igoo much to exceed two 
million taels {£100,000). In Noveinber xgoi native customs offices 
within 15 m of a treaty port were placed under the control of the 
maritime customs, their revenues having been hypotliecated tor 
the service of the ikixcr indemnity. The result was that the amount 
of the native customs collected by the commis.si oners of customs 
increased from taels 2,206,000 m 1^2 to taels 3,699,000 in iyo6 

6. Duty on Native Opium — The collection of the duty on opium 
IS in the hands of the provincial officials, but they are required to 
render a separate account of duty and likm collected on the drug, 
and to hold tlw? sura at the disposal of the boaid of revenue at 
Peking The annual import into Clumi of Indian opium used 
to amount to about ‘jo,oon chests, the exact amount of opium 
imported m 1904 being 54,750 piculs, on which the Chinese govern- 
ment received from duty and hkm combined about 5^ milUon taeK 

5,000), The total amount of native-grown opium was estimated 
m 1901 at about 400,000 chests (5^,000,000 lb), and if this were 
taxed at taels 6 d per che.st, which m Jiroportion to its price wms 
a similar rate to that levied on Indian opium, it should give a revenue 
of 24 milhon taels. Compared with mis the sums actually levied, 
or at least returned by the local officials as U?vicd, were insignificant. 
The returns gave a total levy for all the eighteen provinces of only 
taels 2,200, oOO (;£3io,ooo). The anti-opium smoking campjiign 
initiated by the Chinese government in 1905 affected the revenue 
both by the decreased importation of the drug and the decrease in 
the area under poppy cultivation in Cluna. In 1908 the opium likm 
revenue had fallen to taels 3,800^000, 

7. Miscellaneous. — Besides the main and regulat sources of in- 
come, tlie provincial officials lex^y sums which must in the aggregate 
amount to a very large figure, but wluch hardly find a place in the 
returns. The principal ate land transfer fees, pawnbrokers' and 
other licences, duties on reed fiats, commutation of corvee and 

ersonal services, See. The fee on land tranisfers is 3 and it could 
e shown, from a calculation based on the extent and value of the 
arable land atid the probable number of sales, that thl^^ item alone 
ought to yield an aimnal return of between one and two millions 


sterlmg. PmctioalAy the whole of tide is absorbed in office expenses, 
Under this heading should also be included certain items which 
though not deemed part of the regular revenue, have been so often 
resorted to that tliey cannot be left out of account, rhese are the 
sums derived from sak; of oliice or of brevet rank, an<l the 
scriptmns and benevolences ndnch under one plea or another the 
government succeeds in levying from the wealthy. Excluding these, 
the govemnient is always ready to receive siibscnptions, rewardmg 
Idle donor with a grant of official rank eu titling him to wear the appro- 
priate " button.” The nght is much souglit alter, and indeed there 
are very few Chinamen of any standing that are not thus decorated, 
for not only does the button confer social standing, but it gives the 
wearer certain very substantial advantages m case he should come 
into contact with the law courts. The minimum price for the lowest 
grade is taels tao (^18), and more of course for higher grades. The 
proceeds of the.se sales go directly to the Peking govt'rnmont, and 
do not as a rule figure ui the provincial returns. The total of tlie 
miscellaneous items accrumg for tlie benefit ot the government is 
estimated at taels 5,500,000. 

U^peniAtme . — In regard to expenditure a distinction has to be 
drawn between tliat jiortion of the revenue which is controlled by 
the central government, and that controlled by the several provincial 
authontias. As the provinces collect the revenue, and as tlie 
authorities there are held responsible tor the peace, order and good 
' government of their respective territories, it follows that the necessary 
expenses of the provma*s form a sort of first chaige on the revenue. 
(As the tables given show', the provinces spend the greater part of the 
revenue collected.) The board of revenue at Peking, which h charged 
with a general supervision of finance matters all over the empire, 
makes up at the end of the year a general estimate of the funds 
that will he required for imjierial purjxises during the ensuing yeai, 
and apjiort*on.s tlie amount among the several provinces and the 
several coUectorates m each province. The estimate is submitted 
to the emperor, and, when sanctioned, instructions are sent to all the 
viceroys and governors in that sense, wlio, in turn, pass them on to 
tlieir subordinate officers. In ordinary limes these demands do not 
matenaHy vary from year to year, and long practice has created 
a sort of eqmhhrium betwy^en impenal and provincial demands 
I'he remittances to tlie capital are, as a rule, forwarded with reason- 
able regularity, mostly m the form of hard cash There is, however, a 
constant pull going on between Peking and tiie provinces — the 
former always asking for more, the latter resistmg and pleading 
impecunio‘-ity, yet generally able to find the amounts required 
The expenses which the central govesniment has to meet are • — 
(i) Impenal household , (2) pay of the Manchu gamson in and about 
Peking , (3) costs of the civil administiation in the capital ; (4) 
cost of the army so far as the ex|)enses are not borne by the pro- 
vinces ; (5) naval ex{>enses ; ^ (6) foreign loans — interest and 

sinking fund I'o meet all these charges the Peking government 
for several years up to 1900 drew* on the pro\'inces for about taels 
20,000,000 (^3, OOO, 000), including the valw' of the tribute iicc, 
which goes to the support of the Manchu bannermen ^ No estimates 
are furnished of the sums allowed under such heading. The impenal 
household appears to receive m silver about taels 1 , 500,000 (;f 225, 000) 
but it draws besules large supplies in kind from the provinces, e.% 
silks and satins from the impenal lactones at Su-chow and Hang- 
chow, porcelain from the Kiang-si pottenes, &c , the cOvSt of which is 
defrayed by tlu* ^novinccs I he imi>enal government has also at its 
disposal the revenue of the foreign customs. Prior to the Chmo- 
Japancse war of 1894-95 this revenut*, wffiich, after allowing for the 
■costs of collection, amounted to alxiut 20,000,000 taels (;(3,ooo,ooo), 
was nominally shared witli the provinces in the proportion of four- 
teiiths and six-tenths The wffiole of the customs revenue is now' 
pledged to foreign bondholders and ab&orbeil bv the service of the 
several loans Besides supplying its own wants the imjH^nal govern- 
ment has to provide for outlying portions of the empire which are 
unable to maintain themselves — (i) Manchuria, (2) Kan-suh ami the 
central Asian dominion, (3) the south -western provinces of Yun-nan, 
Kwei-chow an<l Kwang-si. Manchuna, or, as it is termed, the 
north-east frontier defence, costs about taels 2,000,000 over and 
above its own resources The central Asian territories constitute a 
dram on the imperial government of about taels 4,000,000 a ycai 
This is met by subsidies from Sze-ch’uen, Shan-si, Ho-nan and other 
wealthy provinces. Yim-nan, Kw'ei-chow and Kwang-si require aids 
aggregating taels 2,000,000 to keep things going 

External Debt . — Prior to the w’ar with Japan m 1894 the foreign 
debt of China was almost nil. A few trifling loans had been con- 
tracted at and 8 %, but they had lieen punctually paid off, and 
only a fraction of otle remained. The ex|>enses of the w'ar, however, 
and the large indemnity of tads 230,000,000 (;(34, 500,000) which 
Japan exacted, forced China for the first time mto the Eumpean 
market as a serious borrower. The sum of £6,635,000 'was rais^ in 
1894-1895 in four small loans at 6 or 7 % interest. In 1895 a 

^ Information as to what extent the exi>eiises of the new army 
and navy aie met by the central government is lacking 

® To meet the ei^ndlture on interest and redemption of the 
indemnities for the Boxer outrages the Peking government required 
the provincial authorities to increase then annual remittances by 
taeh 18,700,000 during the years 1902-1910. 
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Franco-Russian loan of fr. 400,000,000 5,820,000) was raised in 

Paris. Two Anglo-German loans, each of /16, 000 ,000 (one in 1896, 
the other in 1898) were raised through the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank. The Franco-Russian loan bears 4 % interest, the first 
Anglo-German 5 %, the second 4i %. The foreign loans contracted 
up to 1900 amounted altogether to ;£54,455,ooo. The charges for 
interest and sinking fund, which amounted to over ;£3,ooo,ooo, were 
secured on the revenue of the maritime customs, and on the likin 
taxes of certain specified provinces. The net income from these 
two sources amounted to over taels 24,000,000, eauivalent at 
existing rate of exchange to /3, 400, 000, which was amply sufficient. 

Between 1899 and 1907 (ootii years inclusive) ;^i2,20o,ooo was 
raised on loan for railway purposes. The charges on the first loan — 
;i2,30o,ooo — were secured on the revenue of the Imperial 
Northern railway, the interest being 5 %. The same interest wavS 
secured on the other loans, save one for ^1,000,000 in which the 
Hong Kong government was concerned, which bears 4 % interest. 

The foreign debt also includes tlie indemnities exacted in 1901 
by the powers for the Boxer outrages These indemnities, secured 
on imperial revenue, are divided into five scries amounting alto- 
gether to ;i67,5oo,ooo, the amount payable on these indemnities 
(at 4 % interest) in 1907 being ;^2,824,425. The burden of meeting 
this amount was apportioned between the eighteen provinces — the 
sums allocated ranging from taels 2,500,000 for Kiang-su to taels 
300,000 for Kwei-chow. In 1909 the grand total of China's indebted- 
ness exceeded 140,000,000 and the interest called for the payment 
of ;^7,427,45o in gold. 

Banks and Hanking . — Native banks for purposes of inland ex- 
change are to be found m most large cities. They are private banks 
using their own capital, and seldom receiving deposits from the 
public. The best known are the Shan-si banks, which have branches 
all over the empire. They work on a small capital, seldom over 
50,000 each, and do a small but profitable busmess by selling their 
rafts on distant places, None of them issues notes, although they 
are not debarred from doing so by law. 'they lend money on personal 
security, but do not advance against shipments of goods. In some 
places there are small local bank.s, usually called cash shops, which 
issue paper notes for small sums and lend money out on personal 
security. The notes never reach more than a very limited local 
circulation, and pass current merely on the credit of the institution. 
There is no law regulating the formation of banks or the isSue of 
notes. Pawnshops occupy a prominent position in the internal 
economy of China. They lend on deposit of personalty at very high 
rates, 18 and 24 %, and they receive deposits of money from the 
public, usually allowing 6 to 10 %• They arc the real banks of 
deposit of the country, and the l)etter class enjoy good credit. 
Foreign Banks do a large business at Shanghai and other treaty 
ports, and a Government Bank has been established at Peking. 

Currency . — In the commercial treaty between Great Britain and 
China of 1902 China agreed to provide a uniform national coinage. 
An imperial decree of October 1908 commanded the introduction of 
a uniform tael currency ; but another decree of May 1910 established 
a standard currency dollar weighing 72 candareens (acandareen is the 
looth part of the tael ounce) and subsidiary coins of fixed values in 
decimal ratio. This decree properly enforced would introduce a much 
needed stability into the monetary system of China. 

The actual currency (1910) consists of (i) Stiver ^ which may be 
either uncoined mgots passing current by weight, or imported coins, 
Mexican dollars and British dollars; and (2) Copper “ cash,” which 
has no fixed relation to silver. The standard is silver, the unit being 
the Chinese ounce or tael, containmg 565 grains. The tael is not a 
coin, but a weight. Its value in sterling consequently fluctuates 
with the value of silver ; in 1870 it was worth about 6s. 8d., in 1907 
it was worth 3s. 3d.^ The name given in China to uncoined silver 
m current use is ” sycee.” It is cast for convenience sake into 
mgots weighing one to 50 taels Its average fineness is 916-66 
per 1000. When foreign silver is imported, say into Shanghai, it 
can be converted into currency by a very simple process. The bars 
of silver are sent to a quasi-public olfice termed the ” Kung K'u,” 
or public valuers, and by them melted down and cast into ingots of 
the customary size. The fineness is estimated, and the premium or 
betterness, together with the exact weight, is marked in ink on 
each ingot. The whole process only occupies a few hours, and the 
silver IS then ready to be put into use. The Kung K'u is simply a 
local office appointed by the bankers of the place, and the weight 
and fineness are only good for that locality. The government takes 
no responsibility in the matter, but leaves merchants and bankers 
to adjust the currency as they please. For purposes of taxation 
and payment of duties there is a standard or treasury tael, which is 
alx>ut 10 % heavier than the tael of commerce in use at Shanghai. 
Every large commercial centre has its own customary tael, the 
weight and therefore the value of which differ from that of every 
other. Silver dollars coined in Mexico, and British dollars coined 
in Bombay, also circulate freely at the open ports of trade and for 
some distance mland, passing at a little above their intrinsic value. 
Carolus dollars, introduced long ago and no longer coined, are 
retained in current use in several parts of the interior, chiefly the 
tea-growing districts. Being preferred by the people, and as the 


> It must be remembered that the Haikwan tael is here indicated. 


supply cannot be added to, they have reached a considerable 
premium above their mtrinsic value. Provincial mints in Canton, 
Wuchang, and other places have issued silver coins of the s^e 
weight and touch as the Mexican dollar, but very few have gone into 
use. As they possess no privilege m debt-paying power over im- 
jiorted Mexican dollars there is no inducement for the people to take 
them up unless they can be had at a cheaper rate than the latter, 
and these are laid down at so small a cost above the intrinsic value 
that no profit is left to the mint. The coinage has in consequence 
been almost discontinued. Subsidiary coins, however, came largely 
into use, being issued by the local mints. One com ” the hundredth 
part of a dollar ” proved very popular (the is.sue to the end of 1906 
being computed at 12,500,000,000), but at rates corresiionding closely 
to the intrinsic value of the metal in it. The only coin officially 
issued by the government — up to 1910— -was the so-called copper 
cash. It lb a small com which by regulation should weigh A ^ 
tael, and should contain 50 parts of copper, 40 of zinc, ana 10 of 
lead or tin, and it should bear a fixed ratio to silver of 1000 cash to 
one tael of silver. In practice none of these conditions was obsen'ed 
Being issued from a number of mints, mostly provincial, the standard 
was never uniform, and in many cases debased. Excessive issues 
lowered tlie value of the coins, and for man}^ years the average 
exchange was 1600 or more per tael. The rise in copper led to the 
melting down of all the older and .superior coins, and as for the same 
reason coinmg was suspended, the result was an appreciation of the 
” cash,” so that a tael in 1909 exchanged for about 1220 cash or 
about 35 to a penny English. Inasmuch as the ” cash ” bore no 
fixed relation to silver, and was, moreover, of no uniform composition, 
it formed a sort of mongrel standard of its own, varying with the 
volume in circulation. (G. J. ; X.) 

V. History 

(A) — European Knowledge of China up to j6rj. 

China as known to the Ancients, — The spacious seat of ancient 
civilization which we call China has been distinguished by 
different appellations, according as it was reached by the southern 
sea-route or by the northern land-route traversing the longitude 
of Asia. In the former aspect the name has nearly always been 
some form of the name Sui, Chin, Sinoe, China. In the latter 
point of view the region in question was known to the ancients 
as the land of the Seres, to the middle ages as the empire of 
Cathay. The name of Chin has been supposed (doubtfully) to 
be derived from the dynasty of Tsin, which a little more than 
two centuries before the Christian era enjoyed a vigorous exist- 
ence, uniting all the Chinese provinces under its authority, and 
extending its conquests far beyond those limits to the south and 
the west. The mention of the Chinas in ancient Sanskrit 
literature, both in the laws of Manu and in the Mahabharata, 
has often been supposed to prove the application of the name 
long before the predominance of the Ts in dynasty. But the 
coupling of that name W9th the Daradas, still surviving as the 
people of Dardistan, on the Indus, suggests it as more probable 
that those Chinas were a kindred race of mountaineers, whose 
name as Shinas in fact likewise remains applied to a branch 
of the Dard races. Whether the Sinim of the prophet Isaiah 
should be interpreted of the Chinese is probably not susceptible 
of any decision ; by the context it appears certainly to indicate 
a people of the extreme east or south. The name probably 
came to Europe through the Arabs, who made the China of the 
farther east into Sin, and perhaps sometimes into Thin. Hence 
the Thin of the author of the Pertplus of the Erythraean Sca^ 
who appears to be the first extant writer to employ the name 
in this form {i.e. assuming Max Muller’s view that he belongs 
to the ist century) ; hence also the Sinae and Thinae of Ptolemy. 

It has often indeed been denied that the Sinae of Ptolemy really 
represented the Chinese. But if we compare the statement of 
Marcianus of Heraclea (a mere condenser of Ptolemy), when he tells 
us that the ” nations of the Sinae he at the extremity of the habitable 
world, and adjoin the eastern Terra Incognita,” with that of Commas, 
who says, in speaking of Tsimsta, a name of which no one can 
question the application to China, that ” beyond this there is neither 
habitation nor navi^tioif ” — we cannot doubt the same region to 
be meant by both. The fundamental error qf Ptolemy's conception 
of the Indian Sea a closed basin rendered it impossible but that he 
should misplace the Chmese coast. But considering that the name of 
Sin has come down among the Arabs from time immemorial as 
applied to the Chinese, considering that in the work of Ptolemy tins 
name certainly represented the farthest known East, and considering 
how inaccurate are Ptolemy's configurations and longitudes much 
nearer home, it seems almost as reasonable to deny the identity of 
his India with ours as tp deny that, his Sinae were Chinese. 

If we now turn to the Seres we find this name mentioned by classic 
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authors much more frequently and at an earlier date^ for the passages 
of Eratostlienes (in Strabo), formerly supposed to speak of a parallel 
passing through Thinae — StA Bu>u »¥ — are now known to read correctly 
The name Seres indeed is familiar to the Latin poets of the 
Augustan age, but always m a vague way, and usually with a general 
reference to Central Asia and the farther East. We find, however, 
that the first endeavours to assign more accurately the ^sition of 
this people, which are those of Mela and Pliny, gravitate distinctly 
towards China in its northern aspect as the true ideal involved. Thus 
Mela describes the remotest east of Asia as occupied by the three 
laces (proceeding from soutli to north), Indians, Seres and Scyths ; 
just as in a general way we might still say tiiat eastern Asia is 
occupied by the Indies, China and Tartary. 

Ptolemy first uses the names of Sera and Sericey the former for the 
chief city, the latter for the country of the Seres, and as usual defines 
their position with a precision far beyond what his knowledge 
justified— the necessary result of his system Yet even his definition 
of Serice is most consistent with the view that this name indicated 
the Chinese empire in its northern aspect, lor he carries it eastward 
to the i8oth degree of longitude, winch is also, accordmg to his 
calculation, in a lower latitude the eastern boundary of the Sinae. 

Ammianus Marcellinus devotes some paragraphs to a description 
of the Seres and their country, one jjassage of which is startling at 
first sight in its seeming allusion to the Great Wall, and in this sense 
it has been rashly interpreted by Lassen and by Reinaud But 
Ammianus is merely converting Ptolemy's dry tables into fine 
writing, and speaks only ot an encircling rampart of mountains 
within which the spacious and happy valley of tne Seres lies. It is 
true that Ptolemy makes his Sence extend westward to linaus, i e. 
to Panur. But the Chinese empire dtd so extend at that epoch, and 
we find Lieut John Wood in 1838 speaking of “ Chna as lying 
immediately beyond Pamir, just as the Arabs of the 8th century 
spoke of the country beyond the Jaxartes as Sin,** and as Ptolemy 
spoke of “ Serice ** as immediately beyond Imaus. 

If we fuse mto one tlie ancient notices of the Seres and their 
country, omitting anomalous statements and manifest fables, the 
result will be somewhat as follows . “ 'fhe region of the Seres is a 
vast and populous country, touching on the cast the ocean and the 
limits of the habitable world, and extending west to Imaus and the 
confines of Bactria. The people are civilized, mild, j‘ust and frugal, 
eschewing collisions with their neighbours, and even shy of close 
intercourse, but not averse to dispose of their owm products, of 
w'luch law silk is the staple, but w^hich included also silk-stulfs, fine 
furs, and iron of rcmarkaole quality." That is manite.stly a definition 
oi the Chinese 

'fhat Greek and Roman knowledge of the true jiosition of so 
remote a nation should at best have been somew’hat hazy is nothing 
wonderful. And it is worthy of note that the view entei tamed by 
the ancient Chinese of the Roman empire and its inhabitants, under 
the name of 7 a-ihstn, had some striking points of analogy to those 
view'S of the Chinese which are indicated in the classical desciiptions 
of the Seres. 'Uhere can be no mistaking the fact that m this case 
also the gicat object w'as wathin the horizon of vision, yet the details 
ascribed to it are often far from lieing true characteristics, being 
only the accidents of its outer borders 

The Medieval Cathay. — “ Cathay ’’ is the name by which the 
Chinese empire was known to medieval Europe, and it is in its 
original form (Kitai) that China is still known in Russia and to 
most of the nations of Central Asia. West of Russia this name 
has long ceased to be a geographical expression, but it is asso- 
ciated with a remarkable phase in the history of geography and 
commerce. The name first became known to Europe in the 13th 
century, when the vast conquests of Jenghiz Khan and his 
house drew a new and vivid attention to Asia. For some three 
centuries previously the northern provinces of China had been 
detached from indigenous rule, and subject to northern con- 
querors. The first of these foreign dynasties was of a race 
called Khitdn, issuing from the basin of the Sungari river, and 
supposed (but doubtfully) to have been of the blood of the 
modern Tunguses. The rule of this race endured for two centuries 
and originated the application of the name Khitat or Khttdt to 
northern China. The dynasty itself, known in Chinese history 
as Liao, or “ Iron/' disappeared from China 1123, but the name 
remained Sittached to the territory which they had ruled. 

The Khitdn were displaced by the Niichih (Nyuche or Churche) 
race, akin to the modern ManchUvS. These reigned, under the 
title of Kin, or Golden/’ till Jenghiz and his Mongols invaded 
them in turn. In 1234 the conquest of the Kin empire was 
completed, and the dynasty extinguished under Ogdai (Ogotai), 
the son and successor of Jenghiz Khan. Forty years later, in 
the reign of Kublai, grandson and ablest successor of Jenghiz, 
the Mongol rule was extended over southern China (1276), 


which till then had remained under a native dynasty, the Sung, 
holding its royal residence in a vast and splendid city, now 
known as Hang-chow, but then as Ling-nan, or more commonly 
as King-sze, i.e. the court. The southern empire was usually 
called by the conquerors Mantzi (or as some of the old travellers 
write, Mangt), a name which western Asiatics seem to have 
identified with Mdchin (from the Sanskrit Mahdchtn), one of 
the names by which China was known to the traders from 
Persian and Arabian ports. 

The conquests of Jenghiz and his successors had spread not 
only over Chma and the adjoining East, but westward also over 
all northern Asia, Persia, Armenia, part of Asia Minor and 
Russia, threatening to deluge Christendom, lliough the Mongol 
wave retired, as it seemed almost by an immediate act of Provi- 
dence, when Europe lay at its feet, it had levelled or covered 
all political barriers from the frontier of Poland to the Yellow 
Sea, and when western Europe recovered from its alarm, Asia 
lay open, as never before or since, to the inspection of Christen- 
dom. Princes, envoys, priests — half-missionary, half-envoy — 
visited the court of the great khan in Mongoha ; and besides 
these, the accidents of war, commerce or opportunity earned 
a variety of persons from vanous classes of human life into the 
depths of Asia. “ 'Tis worthy of the grateful remembrance 
of all Christian people,” says an able missionar\^ friar of the next 
age (Ricold of Monte Croce), “ that just at the time when God 
sent forth into the Eastern parts of the world the Tatars to slay 
and to be slain, He also sent mto the West his faithful and blessed 
servants, Dominic and Francis, to enlighten, instruct and 
build up in the faith ” Whatever on the whole may be thought 
of the world's debt to Dominic, it is to the two mendicant 
orders, but especially to the Franciscans, that we owe a vast 
amount of information about medieval Asia, and, among other 
things, the first mention of Cathay. Among the many strangers 
who reached Mongoha were (1245-1247) John de Plano Carpini 
and (1253) William of Rubruk (Rubruquis) m French Flanders, 
both Franciscan friars of high intelligence, who happily have 
left behind them reports of their observations. 

Carpini, after mentioning the wars of Jenghiz against the Kitat, 
goes on to speak of that people as follows : “ Now' these Kitai are 
heathen men, and have a wntten character of their own. . . . They 
seem, indeed, to be kindly and polished folks enough. They have 
no beard, and in character of countenance have a considerable 
resemblance to the Mongols " [are Mongoloid, as our ethnologists 
would say], “ but arc not so broad in the face. They have a peculiar 
language Their betters as craftsmen in every art practised by man 
arc not to be found in the whole world Their country is very rich 
in corn, in wine, in gold and silver, m silk, and m every kind of 
produce tending to the support of mankind " The notice of Rubruk, 
shrewder and more graphic, runs thus " Farther on is Great 
Cathay, which I take to be the country which was anciently called 
the Land of the Seres For the best silk stuffs are still got from 
them . . The sea lies between it and India Those Cathayans are 
little fellows, speaking much through the nose, and, as is general with 
all those eastern people, their eyes are very narrow' They arc first- 
rate artists in every kind, and their physicians have a thorough know- 
ledge of the virtues of herbs, and an admirable skill m diagnosis by 
the pulse . . . The common money of Cathay consists of pieces 
of cotton-paper, about a palm in length and breadth, upon w'hich 
certain lines are printed, resembling the seal of Mangu Khan. They 
do their wanting with a pencil, such as painters paint with, and a .single 
character of theirs comprehends several letters, so as to form a w hole 
w'ord " 

Here we have not onlv wdiat is probably the first European notice 
of paper-money, hut a partial recognition of the peculiarity of 
Chinese writing, and a perception that puts to shame the perverse 
boggling of ^ater critics over the identity of these Cathayans with 
the Seres of cla.ssic fame. 

But though these travellers saw Cathayans in the bazaars 
of the great khan’s camps, the first actual visitors of Cathay 
Itself were the Polo family, and it is to the book of Marco 
Polo’s recollections mainly that Cathay owed the growing 
familiarity of its name in Europe during the 14th and 15th 
centuries. It is, how’ever, a great mistake to suppose, as has 
often been assumed, that the residence of the Polos in that 
country remained an isolated fact. They were but the pioneers 
of a very considerable intercourse, which endured till the decay 
of the Mongol dynasty in Cathay, i.e. for about half a centur>^ 
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Wc have no evKlence that either m the 13th or 14th century 
Cathay ans, i,e, Quneae^ ever reached Europe, but it is posaibk 
that some did, at least m the fornaur century. For, during the 
campaigns of Hulagu m Persia and the reigns of 

his successors, Chinese engineers were employed on the banks 
of the Tigris, and Chinese astrologtrrs and physicians could be 
consulted at Tabriz. Many diplomatic communications passed 
between the Hulaguid Ilkhans and the princes of Christendom, 
The former, as the great khan’s liegemen, still received from 
him their seals of state ; and two of thehr letters which survive 
m the archives of PTance exhibit the vermilion impressions of 
those seals in (‘hinese characters— perhaps affording the earliest 
specimen of that character '^ich reached western Europe. 

Just as the Polos were reaching theu: native city (1295), after 
an absence of a quarter of a century, the forerunner of a new 
series of travellers was entering southern China by way of the 
Indian seas. This was John of Monte Corvmo, another Franciscan 
who, already some fifty years of age, was plunging single-handed 
into that great ocean of paganism to j>reach the gospel according 
to his lights. After years of uphill and soiktary toil converts 
began to multiply ; coadjutors joined him. The Papal See 
became cognizant of the harvest that was being reaped in the 
far East. It made Fnar John archbishop m Cambaluc (or 
Peking), with patriarchal authority, and sent him batches of 
suffragan bishops and preachers of his own order. The Roman 
Church spread ; churclies and Minorite houses were established 
at Cambaluc, at Zayton or Tsuan-chow in Fu*kien, at Yang- 
chow and elsewhere ; and the missions flourished under the 
smile of the great khan, as the Jesuit missions did for a time 
under the Manchu emjierors three centuries and a half later. 
Archbishop John was followed to the grave, about 1328, by 
mourning multitudes of pagans and Christians alike. Several 
of the bishops and friars who sers^ed under him have left letters 
or other memoranda of their experience, e.g, Andrew, bishop 
of 2 ^yton, John of C^ora, afterwards archbishop of Sultania m 
J^er.sia, and Odoric of Pordenone, whose fame as a pious traveller 
won from the V(?x pO'pult at his funeral a beatification which 
the church was fain to seal. The only ecclesiastical narrative 
regarding Cathay, of which we are aware, subsequent to the time 
of Archbishop John, is that which has been gathered from the 
recollections of Giovanni de* Marignolh, a Florentine Franciscan, 
who was sent by Pope Benedict XII. with a mission to the great 
khan, in return for one from that potentate which arrived at 
Avignon from Cathay in 1338, and who spent four years (1342- 
1346) at the court of Cambaluc as legate of the Holy See. These 
recollections are found dispersed incoherently over a chronicle 
of Bohemia which the traveller wrote by order of the emperor 
Charles IV., whose chaplain he was after his return 

But intercourse during the period in question was not confined 
to ecclesiastical channels. Commerce also grew up, and flourished 
for a time even along the vast line that stretches from Genoa 
and Florence to tlie marts of Cheh-kiang and Fu-kien. The 
record is very fragmentary and imperfect, but many circum- 
stances and incidental notices show how frequently the remote 
East was reached by European traders in the first half of the 
14th century — a state of things which it is very difficult to 
realize when we see how all those regions, when reopened to 
knowledge two centuries later, seemed to be discoveries as new 
as the empires which, about the same time, Cortes and Pizarro 
were conquering in the West. 

This commercial intercourse probably began about 1310-1320. 
John of Monte Corvmo, writing in 1305, says it was twelve years 
since he had heard any news from Europe , the only Western 
stranger who had arrived m all that time being a certain I-ombard 
chirurgeon (probably one of the Paiartm who got hard measure at 
home in those days), who had spread the most incredible blasphemies 
about the Roman Cuiia and the order of St Francis. Yet ev'cn on 
lus first entrance to Cathay Fnar John had been accompanied by one 
Master Peter of Lucolongo, whom he describes as a faithful Christian 
man and a great merchant, and who seems to have remained many 
yeai-s at Peking. The letter of Andrew, bishop of Zayton {1326), 
quotes the opinion of Genoese merchants at that port regarding a 
question of exchanges. Odonc, who was m Cathay about 1 323-1 327, 
refers lor confirmation of the wonders which he related of the great 
city of Cansay King-sze, or Hang-chow) to the many persons 
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whom he had met at Venioe since his return, whb had themselves 
been witnesses of those marvels. And MarignolB, some twenty years 
latmr, iouhd attached to one of the convents at Zayton, in Fu^kfen, a 
fondac&os factory for the aieooinmoclation of the Christian merchants. 

But by far the most distinct and notable evidence of the import- 
ance and frequency Of European trade with Cathay, of which silk 
and silk formed the staple, is to be found ia the commercial 
4iand*book {c, 1340) of Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, a clerk and 
factor of the great Fknvntmo house of the Bardi, which was btought 
to the ground about that time by its deahngs with Edward III. of 
England. This book, called by its author Libro dt dtvisainenti di 
is a sort of trade-guide, devoting successive chapters to the 
various ports and markets of his time, detailing the nature of imports 
and exports at each, the duties and exactions, the local customs of 
business, weights, measures and money. The first two chapters of 
thiawork contain instructions for the merchant proceechng to Cathay, 
and It is evident, from the terms used, that the road thither was 
not unfrequently travelled by Eurcqxjan merchants, from whom 
Pc'golotti had derived his information. The route which he desenbes 
lay by Azov, Astrakhan, Khiva, Otrar (on the jaxartes), Alm^hk 
(Gul}a in Ih), Kan-chow (m Kan-suh), and so to Hang-chow and 
Peking. Particulars are given as to the silver ingots which formed 
the currency of Tatary, and the paper-money of Cathay. That the 
ventures on this trade were not insignificant is plain from the example 
taken by the author to illustrate the question of expenses on the 
journey, which is that of a merchant investing m goocfs there to the 
amount of some ;^i2,ooo (i.$. m actual gold value, not as calculated 
by any fanciful and fallacious equation of values). 

Of the same remarkable phase of history that we are here con- 
sidering we have also a number of notices by Mahommedan writers. 
Uhe establishment of the Mongol dynasty m Persia, by which the 
great klian was acknowledged as lord paramount, led (as we have 
already noticed in part) to a good deal of intercourse. And some of 
the Persian historians, writing at Tabriz, under the patronage of the 
Mongol princes, have told us much about Cathay, especially Rashi- 
duddm, the great minister and historian of the dynasty (died 1318) 
We liave also in the book of the Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta, who 
visited China about 1347-1348, very many cunous and m great part 
true notices, though it is not possible to give credence to the whole of 
this episode m hw extensive travels. 

About the time of the traveller first named the throne of the 
degenerate descendants of Jengluz began to totter to its fall, and we 
have no knowledge of any Frank visitor to Cathay m that age later 
than Mangnolh ; missions and merchants alike disappear from the 
field We hear, indeed, once and again of ecclesiastics despatched 
from Avignon, but they go forth into the darkness, and are heard 
of no more. Islam, with all its jealousy and exclusiveness, had 
recovered its grasp over Central Asia ; the Nestonan Christianity 
which once had pievailed so widely was vanishing, and the new rulers 
of China reverted to the old national policy, and held the foreigner 
at arm's length. Night descended upon the farther East, covenng 
Cathay with those cities of which tlie old travelleis had told such 
marvels, Cambaluc and Cansay, Zayton and Chmkalan And when 
tlxe veil rose before the Porluguest* and Spanish exploiers of the 16th 
century, those names are heard no more. In their stead we have 
China, Peking, Hangchow, Chinchew, Canton Not only were the old 
names* forgotten, but the fact that those places had ever been known 
before wa.s forgotten also. Gradually new missionaries went forth 
from Rome — Jesuits and Dominicans now , new converts were 
made, and new vicariates constituted ; but the old Franciscan 
churclies, and the Nestorianism with which they had battled, had 
alike been swallowed up m the ocean of pagan mdifference In time 
a wreck or two floated to the surface— a MS. Latm Bible or a piece 
of Catholic sculpture , and when the intelligent misswinarics called 
Marco Polo to mmd, and studied his story, one and another became 
convinced that Cathay and China were one. 

But for a long time all but a sagaaous few continued to regard 
Cathay as a region distinct from any of the new-found Indies ; whilst 
map-makers, well on into the 17th century, continued to represent it 
as a great country lying entirely to the north of China, and stretclung 
to the Arctic Sea 

It was Cathay, with its outlying island of Zipangu (Japan), that 
Columbus sought to reach by saihng westward, penetrated as he was 
by lus intense conviction of tne smallness of the earth, and of the vast 
extension of Asia eastward ; and to the day of his death he was full 
of the imagination of the proximity of the domain of the great khan 
to the islands and coasts which he had discovered. And such imagina- 
tions are curiously embodied in some of the maps of the early ifitli 
century, which intermingle on the same coast-lme the new diiscgveries 
from Labrador to Brazil with the provinces and nvers of Marco Polo's 
Cathay. 

Cathay had been the amn of the first voyage of the Cabots in 1496, 
and it continued to be the object of manv adventurous voyages by 
English and Hollandors to the N.W. and N.E. till far on in the i6th 
century. At least one memorable land-journey also was made by 
Engliiimen, of which the exploration of a ttade-route to Cathay 
was a chief object — that m which Anthony Jenkinson and the two 
Johnsons reached Bokhara by way of Russia in i 558^1 The 
country of which they collected notices at that aty was sriU known 
to them only as CcUhay, and its great capital only as Cambaluc, 
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m a supposed sepajrate entity may be considered ta come 
to an eud witk the journey of Benedict GoeSj the iay^Jesmt. This 
admirable person was, m 1603, despatched through Central Asia by 
his superiors in India with the specific object of determining whether 
the Cathay of old European wnters and of modem Malminmedans 
was or was not a distinct region from that China of which parallel 
marvels had now lor some tune been recounted. Benedict, as one 
o£ his brethren pronounced his epitaph^ seeking Cathay found 
HecTiven/* He died at Suchow, the frontier city of China, but not 
before he had ascertained that China and Cathay were the same. 
After the pu-bhcation of the narrative of his journey (m the BxpediHo 
Chfhstumo> cf 4 >ud Stnas of Trigault, 1615) inexcusable ignorance alone 
could continue to distinguish between them, but such irnorance 
lingered many years longer. (H. Y.) 

(Ji)^--Cktnese Oripns. 

Chinese literature contains no record of any kind which 
might justify us in assuming timt the nucleus of the nation 
may have immigrated from some other part of the world ; and 
the several ingenious theories painting to Babylonia, Egypt, 
India, Khotan, and other seats of ancient civiUzation as the 
starting-points of ethnical wanderings must be dismissed as 
untenable. Whether the Chinese were seated in their later 
homes from times immemorial, as their own historians assume, 
or whether they arrived there from abroad, as some foreign 
scholars have pretended, cannot be proved to the satisfaction 
of historical critics. Indeed, anthropological arguments seem 
to contradict the idea of any connexion with Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, or Indians. The earliest hieroglyphics 
of the Chinese, ascribed by them to the Shang dynasty (second 
millennium b c.), betray the Mongol character of the nation 
that invented them by the decided obliquity of the human eye 
wherever it appears in an ideograph. In a pair of eyes as shown 
in the most ancient pictorial or sculptural representations in 
the west, the four corners may be connected by a horizontal 
straight line; whereas lines drawn through the eyes of one of the 
oldest Chinese hieroglyphics cross each other at a sharp angle, 
as shown in the accompanying diagrams • — 


Egyptian. 



This does not seem to speak for racial consanguinity any more 
tlian the well-known curled heads and bearded faces of Assyrian 
sculptures as compared to the straight-haired and almost beardless 
Chinese. Similarities in the creation of cultural elements may, it 
IS true, be shown to exist on either side, even at periods when 
mutual intercourse was probably out of the question ; but this 
may be due to uniformity in the construction of the human brain, 
which leads man m different parts of the world to arrive at 
similar ideas under similar conditions, or to prehistoric connexions 
whach It is as impossibk for us to trace now as is the origin of 
mankind itself. Our standpoint as regards the origin of the 
Chinese race is, therefore, that of the agnostic. All we can do is 
to reproduce the tradition as it is found in Chinese literature^ 
This tradition, as applying to tlie very earliest periods, may 
be nothing more than historical superstition, yet it has its 
historical importance. Supposing it were possible tso prove 
that none of the persons mentioned in the Bible from Adam 
down to the Apostks ever lived, even the most sceptical critic 
would still have toi admit that the history of a great portion of 
the human race has been materially affected by the belief in the 
examples of their alleged lives* Something similar may be said 
of the alleged earliest history of the Chanese with its model 
emperors and detestable tyrants, the accounts of which, whether 
based on reality or not, have exercised mu<?h influence on the 
development of the nation. 

The Chinese have developed their theories of nrebistoric life. 
Speoula^n as to the origin and^ gradual evofction of their 
civilization has resulted in< the expression of yiews by authors 
who may have reconstructed their systems from remnants of 


ancestral life revealed by excavations, or from observation of 
neighbouriiig nations living in a state of barbarism- This may 
account for a good deal of the repetition found m the Chinese 
mythological and legendary narratives, the personal and dirono- 
logical part of which may liave been invented merely as a frame- 
work for illustrating social and cultural progress. The scene of 
action of all the prehistoric figures from P‘an-ku, the first human 
being, down to the beginning of real history has been laid in a 
part of the world which has never been anything but Chinese 
territory. P'an-ku’s epoch, millions of years ago, was followed 
by ten distinct periods of sovereigns, including the “ Heavenly 
emperors, the “ Terrestrial emperors,” and the “ Human 
emperors,” the Ythch'au or Nest-builders,” and Sm-jon, 
the ” Fire Producer,” the Prometheus of the Chinese, who 
borrowed fire from the stars for the benefit of man. Several 
of the characteristic phases of cultural progress and social 
organization have been ascribed to this mythological period. 
Authors of less fertile imagination refer them to later times, 
when the heroes of their accounts appear m shapes somewhat 
resembling human beings rather than as gods and demigods. 

The Chinese themselves look upon Fu-hi as their first historical 
emperor ; and they place his lifetime in the years 2852-2738 b.c. 
Some accounts represent him as a supernatural being ; and we 
see him depicted as a human figure with a fish tail something 
like a mermaid. He is credited with having established social 
order among his people, who, before him, had lived like animals 
in the wilds. The social chaos out of which Chinese society 
arose is described as being characterized by the absence of 
family life ; for “ children knew only their mothers and not 
their fathers.” Fu-hi introduced matrimony ; and in so doing 
he placed man as the husband at the head of the family and 
abolished the original matriarchate. This quite corresponds 
with his views on the dualism in natural philosophy, of which 
he is supposed to have laid the germs by the invention of the 
so-called eight symbols, each consisting of three parallel 

lines, broken or continuous. The continuous lines represented 
the male element m nature ; the broken ones, the female. It 
IS characteristic that the same ruler who assigned to man his 
position as the head of the family is also credited with the 
invention of that natural philosophy of the ** male and female 
prmciples,” according to which all good things and qualities 
were held to be male, while their less symjjathetic opposites were 
female, such as heaven and earth, sun and moon, day and mgiit, 
south and north. If these traditions really represent the oldest 
prehistoric creations of the popular mind, it would almost seem 
tliat the most ancient Chinese shared that naive sentiment 
which caused our own forefathers to invent gender. The differ- 
ence is that, with us, the conception survives merely m the 
language, where the article or suffixes mark gender, whereas 
with the Chinese, whose language does not express gender, it 
survives in their system of metaphysics. For all their attempts 
at fathoming the secrets of nature are based on the idea that 
male or female powers are inherent in all matter. 

To the same Emperor Fu-hi are ascribed many of the 
elementary inventions which raise man from the life of a brute 
to that of a social being. He taught his people to hunt, to fish, 
and to keep flocks ; he constructed musical instruments, and 
replaced a kind of knot-writing previously in use by a system 
of hieroglyphics. All this cannot of course be considered as 
history ; but it shows that the authors of later centuries who 
credited Fu-hi with certain inventions were not quite illogical 
in starting from the matriarchal chaos, after which he is said 
to have organized society with occupations corresponding to 
those of a period of bunting, fishing and herding^ This period 
was bound to be folbwed by a further step towards the final 
development of the nation’s social condition ; and we find it 
quite logically succeeded by a period of agricultural life, personi- 
fied in the Emperor Shon-nung, supposed to have lived in the 
twenty-eighth century b.c. His name may be freely translated 
as ^ Divine Labourer ” ; and to him the Chinese ascribe the 
invention of agricultural implements, and the discovery of the 
medicinal properties of numerous plants. 
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The third historical emperor was Huang-ti, the Yellow 
emperor/’ according to the literal translation. Ss!-ma 
the Herodotus of the Chinese, begins his history with him ; but 
Fu-hi and Shon-nung are referred to in texts much older than 
this historian, though many details relating to their alleged 
reigns have been added in later times. Huang-ti extended the 
boundaries of the empire, described as being originally confined 
to a limited territory near the banks of the Yellow river and the 
present city of Si-an-fu. Here were the sites of cities used as 
capitals of the empire under various names during long periods 
since remote antiquity. To Huang-ti, whose reign is said to have 
commenced in 2704 according to one source and in 2491 according 
to another, are ascribed mo.st of the cultural innovations which 
historians were not able otherwise to locate within historical 
times. Under Huang-ti we find the first mention of a nation 
called the Hun-yii, who occupied the north of his empire and with 
whom he is represented to have engaged in warfare. The Chinese 
identify this name with that of the Hiung-nu, their old hereditary 
enemy and the ancestors of Attila’s Huns. Even though the 
details of these legendary accounts may deserve little confidence^ 
there must have been an old tradition that a nation called the 
Hun-yu, occupying the northern confines of China, were the 
ancestors of the Hiung-nu tribes, well known in historical times, 
a scion of whose great khans settled in territory belonging to the 
king of Sogdiana during the first century b.c., levied tribute from 
his neighbours, the Alans, and with his small but warlike horde 
initiated that era of migrations which led to the overrunning of 
Europe with (entral-Asiatic Tatars. 

Fu-hi, Shon-nung and Huang-ti represent a group of rulers 
comprised by the Chinese under the name of San-huang, t.e, 
“ The Three F.mperors.” Although we have no reason to deny 
their existence, the details recorded concerning them contain 
enough in the way of improbabilities to justify us in considering 
them as mythical creations. The chronolog>% too, is apparently 
quite fictitious ; for the time allotted to their reigns is much 
too long as a term of government for a single human life, and, 
on the other hand, much too short, if we measure it by the 
cultural progress said to have been brought alxiut in it. Fu-hi’s 
period of hunting life must have lasted many generations before 
it led to the agricultural period represented by the name Shon- 
nung ; and this period in turn could not possibly have led within 
a little more than one hundred years to the enormous progress 
ascribed to Huang-ti. Under the latter ruler a regular board 
of historians is said to have been organized with IV ang-ki6 
as president, who is known also as Shi-huang, t,e, “ the Emperor 
of Historians/’ the reputed inventor of hieroglyphic writing 
placed by some authors into the Fu-hi period and worshipped as 
Tzi-shdn, t.e, “ God of writing,” to the present day, Huang-ti 
is supposed to have been the first builder of temples, houses and 
cities ; to have regulated the calendar, to which he added the 
intercalary month ; and to have devised means of traffic by 
cars drawn by oxen and by boats to ply on the lakes and rivers 
of his empire. His wife, known as “ the lady of Si-ling,” is 
credited with the invention of the several manipulations in the 
rearing of silkworms and the manufacture of silk. The invention 
of certain flutes, combined to form a kind of reed organ, led to a 
deeper study of music ; and in order to construct these instru- 
ments with the necessary accuracy a system of weights and 
measures had to be devised. Huang-ti’s successors, Shau-hau, 
(liuan-hu, and Ti-k*u, were less prominent, though each of them 
had their particular merits. 

The Model Empevon — Most of the stories regarding the " Three 
Emperors " are told in comparatively late records The Shu-ktng, 
sometimes described as the “ Canon of History/* our oldest source of 
pre-Confucian history, sup^sed to have been edited by Confucius 
himself, knows nothing of Fu-hi, Shdn-nung and Huang-ti ; but it 
begins Iw extolling the virtues of the emperor Yau and his successor 
Shun, Yau and Shun are probably the most popular names in 
Chinese history as taught in China. Whatever good qualities may 
be imagined 01 the rulers of a great nation have been heaped upon 
their heads ; and th^ example of their lives has at all times been held 
up by Confucianists as the height of perfection in a sovereign's 
cnaractcr. Yau, whose reign has been placed by the fictitious stan- 
dard chronology of the Chinese in the years 2357-2258, and about 


200 years later by the less extravagant "Annals of the Bamboo 
Books," is represented as the patron of certain astronomers who had 
to watch the heavenly bodies ; and much has been written about the 
reputed astronomical knowledge of the Chinese in this remote period. 
Names like Deguignes, Gaubil, Biot and Schlegel are among those of 
the investigators. On the other side are the .sceptics, who maintain 
that later editors interpolated statements wliich could have been 
made only with the astronomical knowledge possessed by their own 
contemporancs. According to an old legend, Shun banished " the 
four wicked ones " to distant territories. One of tfiese boro the name 
Tau 4 Uyi.e. " Glutton " ; called also Sail-miau. Tau 4 U is also the 
name of an ornament, very common on the surface of the most 
ancient bronze vessels, showing the distorted face of some ravenous 
animal. The San-miau as a tribe are said to have been the forefathers 
of the Tangutans, the Tibetans and the Miau-tzi in the south-west of 
China. This legend may be interpreted as indicating that the non- 
Chine.se races m the south-west have come to their present seats by 
migration from Central China in remote antiquity. During Yau's 
reign a catastrophe reminding one of the biblical deluge threatened 
the Clunesc world. The emperor held his minister of works, Kun, 
responsible for this misfortune, probably an inundation of the yellow 
river such as has been witne.ssed by the present generation. Its 
horrors are desenbed with i>oetical exaggeration in the ShU’-hing, 
When the efforts to stop the floods had proved futile for nine years, 
Yau wished to abdicate, and he selected a virtuous young man of the 
name of Shun as his successor. Among the legends told about this 
second model emperor is the story that he had a board before his 
alace on which every subject was permitted to note whatever faults 
e had to find with his government, and that by means of a drum 
suspended at his palace gate attention might be drawn to any com- 
plaint that was to be made to him. Since iCun had not succeeded m 
stopping the floods, he w as dismissed and his son Yu w^as api)ointcd 
m ills stead. Probably the w'aters began to subside of their own 
accord, but Yu has been praised up as the national hero who, by his 
engineering work.s, saved his people from utter destruction. His 
labours in this direction are dcsciibed in a special .section of the Con- 
fucian account kuow’n as YiTkung, t.e, " Tribute of Yu." Yu’s 
merit has in the sequel been exaggerated so as to credit him with 
more than human powders. He is supposed to have cut canals through 
the hills, m order to furnish outlets to the floods, and to have per- 
formed feats of engmccung cumpaiod to which, according to Von 
Richtliofen, the construction of the St Gotthard tunnel without blast- 
ing materials would be child’s play, and all this within a few years. 

llie Hia Dynasty,- -Kh a reward for his services Yii was 
selected to succeed Shun as emperor. He divided the empire 
into nine provinces, the description of whu'h in the Yu-kung 
chapter of the “ Canon of History ” bears a suspicious resemblance 
to later accounts. Yu's reign has been assigned to the years 
2205-2198, and the Hia Dynasty, of which he became the head, 
has been made to extend to the overthrow m 1766 b.c. of Ki^, 
its eighteenth and last emperor, a cruel tyrant of the most 
vicious and contemptible character. Among the Hia emperors 
we find Chung-k'ang (2159-2147), whose reign has attracted 
the attention of European scholars by the mention of an eclipse 
of the sun, which his court astronomers had failed to predict. 
European astronomers and sinologues have brought much 
acumen to bear on the problem involved in the Shu-king account 
in trying to decide which of the several eclipses known to have 
occurred about that time was identical with the one observed 
in China under Chung-k'ang. 

The Shang, or Yin, Dynasty, — ITiis period, which preceded the 
classical Ch6u dynasty, is made to extend from 1766 to 1122 
B.c. We must now be prepared to see an energetic or virtuou.s 
ruler at the head of a dynasty and either a cruel tyrant or a 
contemptible weakling at the end of it. It seems natural that 
this should be so ; but Chinese historians, like the writers of 
Roman history, have a tendency to exaggerate both good and 
bad qualities. Ch*ong-tang, its first sovereign, is represented 
as a model of goodness and of humane feeling towards his 
subjects. Even the animal world benefited by his kindness, 
inasmuch as he abolished all useless torture in the chase. His 
great minister I Yin, who had greatly assisted him in securing 
the throne, served two of his successors. P‘an-k6ng (1401) 
and Wu-ting (1324) are described as good rulers among a some- 
what indifferent set of monarchs. The Shang dynasty, like 
the Hia, came to an end through the reckless vice and cruelty 
of a tyrant (Chou-sin with his consort Ta-ki). China had even 
in those days to maintain her position as a civilized nation by 
keeping at bay the barbarous nations by which she was sur- 
rounded. Chief among these were the ancestors of the Hiung-nu 
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tribes, or Huns, on the northern and western bbundaries. To 
6ght them, to make pacts and compromises with them, and to 
befriend them with gifts so as to keep them out of the Imperial 
territories, had been the role of a palatinate on the western 
frontier, the duchy of Chou, while the court of China with its 
vicious emperor gave itself up to effeminate luxury. Ch^u-sin’s 
evil practices had aroused the indignation of the palatine, 
subsequently known as Won-wang, who in vain remonstrated 
with the emperor^s criminal treatment of his subjects. The 
strength and integrity of Won-wang’s character had made him 
the corner-stone of that important epoch ; and his name is one 
of the best known both in history and in literature. The courage 
with which he spoke his mind in rebuking his unworthy liege 
lord caused the emperor to imprison him, his great popularity 
alone saving his life. During his incarceration, extending over 
three years, he compiled the I-king, or Canon of Changes,’^ 
supposed to be the oldest book of Chinese literature, and certainly 
the one most extensively studied by the nation. Won-wang’s 
son, known as Wu-wang, was destined to avenge his father and 
the many victims of Chou-sin^s cruelty. Under his leadership 
the people rose against the emperor and, with the assistance of 
his allies, “ men of the west,^^ possibly ancestors of the Huns, 
overthrew the Shang dynasty after a decisive battle, whereupon 
Chou-sin committed suicide by setting fire to his palace. 

Chdu Dynasty, — Wu-wang, the first emperor of the new 
dynasty, named after his duchy of Chou on the western frontier, 
was greatly assisted in consolidating the empire by his brother, 
Chou-kung, t,e, “ Duke of Ch6u.’’ As the loyal prime-minister 
of Wu-wang and his successor the duke of Chou laid the founda- 
tion of the government institutions of the dynast}^, which became 
the prototype of most of the characteristic features in Chinese 
public and social life down to recent times. 'Fhe brothers and 
adherents of the new sovereign were rewarded with fiefs which 
in the sequel grew into as many states. China thus developed 
into a confederation, resembling that of the German empire, 
inasmuch as a number of independent states, each having its 
own sovereign, were united under one liege lord, the emperor, 
styled “ The Son of Heaven,” who as high priest of the nation 
reigned in the name of Heaven. The emperor represented the 
nation in sacrificing and praying to God, His relations with his 
vassals and government officials, and tho.se of the heads of the 
vassal states with their subjects as well as of the people among 
them.selves were regulated by the most rigid ceremonial. The 
dress to be worn, the speeches to be made, and the postures 
to be assumed on all possible occasions, whether at court or in 
private life, were subject to regulations. The duke of Ch6u, 
or whoever may have been the creator of this system, showed 
deep wisdom in his .speculations, if he based that immutability 
of government which in the sequel became a Chinese character- 
istic, on the physical and moral immutability of individuals by 
depriving them of all spontaneous action ih public and private 
life. Originally and nominally the emperor’s power as the ruler 
over his va.ssals, who again ruled in his name, was unquestion- 
able ; and the first few generations of the dynasty saw no decline 
of the original strength of central power. A certain loyalty 
based on the traditional ancestral worship counteracted the 
desire to revolt. The rightful heir to the throne was responsible 
to his ancestors as his subjects were to theirs. ‘‘ We have to 
do as our ancestors did,” the people argued ; and since they 
obeyed the ancestors of our present sovereign, we have to be 
loyal to him.” Interference with this time-honoured belief would 
have amounted to a rupture, as it were, in the nation’s religious 
relations, and as long as the people looked upon the emperor as 
the Son of Heaven, his moral power would outweigh strong armies 
sent against him in rebellion. The time came soon enough when 
central power depended merely on this spontaneous loyalty. 

Not all the successors of Wu-wang profited by the lessons 
given them by past history. Incapacity, excessive severity and 
undue weakness had created discontent and loosened the rela- 
tions between the emperor and his vassals. Increase in the 
extent of the empire gently added to this decline of central 
powet. For the emperor’s own dominion was centrally situated 
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and surrounded by the several confederate states ; its geogra- 
phical position prevented it from participating in the general 
aggrandisement of China, and increase in territory, population 
and prestige had become the privilege of boundary states. 
Tatar tribes in the north and west and the aboriginal Man 
barbarians in the south were forced by warfare to yield land, 
or enticed to exchange it for goods, or induced to mmgle with 
their Chinese neighbours, tlius producing a mixed population 
combining the superior intelligence of the Chinese race with the 
energetic and warlike spirit of barbarians These may be the 
main reasons which gradually undermined the Imperial authority 
and brought some of the confederate states to the fiont, so as to 
overshadow the authority of the Son of Heaven himself, whose 
military and financial resources were inferior to those of several 
of his vassals. A few out of the thirty -five sovereigns of the 
Chou dynasty were distinguished by extraordinary qualities. 
Mu-wang of the 10th centuiy^ performed journeys far beyond 
the western frontier of his empire, and was successful in warfare 
against the Dog Barbarians, described as the ancestors of the 
Hiung-nu, or Huns. The reign of Suan-wang (827-782 B.c.) 
was filled with warfare against the Tangutans and the Huns, 
called Hien-yiin in a contemporaneous poem of die ” Book of 
Odes ” ; but the most noteworthy reign in this century is that 
of the lascivious Yu-wang, the oppressiveness of whose govern- 
ment had caused a bard represented in the Book of Odes ” 
to complain about the emperor’s evil ways. The writer of thi*^ 
poem refers to certain signs showing that Heaven itself is indig- 
nant at Yu-wang’s crimes One of these signs was an eclipse 
of the sun which had recently occurred , the date and month being 
clearly stated This date corresponds exactly with August 29, 
776 B.c. ; and asti'onomers have calculated that on that precise 
date an eclipse of the sun was visible in North China. This, 
of course, cannot be a mere accident ; and since die date falls 
into the sixth year of Yu-wang’s reign, the coincidence is bound 
to increase our confidence m that part of Chinese histon' 
Our knowledge of it, however, is due to mere chance ; for the 
record of the eclipse would probably not have been preserv^ed 
until our days had it not been interpreted as a kind of tekel 
upharsin owing to the peculiarity of the political situation 
It does not follow, therefore, as some foreign critics assume, 
that the historical period begins as late as Yu-wang’s reign. 
China has no architectural witnesses to testify to her antiquity 
as Egypt has in her pyramids and temple ruins ; but the sacri- 
ficial bronze vessels of the Shang and Ch6u dynasties, with their 
characteristic ornaments and hieroglyphic inscriptions, seem 
to support the historical tradition inasmuch as natural develop- 
ment may be traced by the analysis of their artistic and paleo- 
graphic phases Counterfeiters, say a thousand years later, 
could not have resisted the temptation to introduce patterns and 
hieroglyphic shapes of later periods , and whatev^er bronzes have 
been assigned to the Shang dynasty, i.e. some time m the second 
millennium b.c , exhibit the Shang characteristics The w^ords 
occurring in their inscriptions, carefully collected, may be shown 
to be confined to ideas peculiar to primitive states of cultural 
life, not one of them pointing to an invention we may suspect 
to be of later origin. But, apart from this, it seems a matter 
of individual judgment how far back beyond that indisputable 
year 776 b.c. a student will date the beginning of real history. 

In the 7th centurj’' central authority had declined to such 
an extent that the emperor was merely the nominal head of the 
confederatio 1, the hegemony in the empire falling in turn to 
one of the five principal states, for w’hich reason the Chinese 
speak of a period of the ” Five Leaders.” The state of Tsh, 
corresponding to North Shan-tung, had begun to overshadow^ 
the other states by unprecedented success in economic enterprise, 
due to the prudent advice of its prime minister, the philosopher 
Kuan-tzL Other states attained leadership by success in warWe, 
Among these leaders we see duke Mu of T'sin (659 b.c.), a 
state on the western boundary which was so much influenced 
by amalgamation with its Hunnic neighbours that the purely 
Chinese states regarded it as a barbaran country. The emperor 
was in those days a m^re shadow ; several of his vassals had 
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grown strong enough to claim and be granted the title king,” 
and they all tried to annihilate their neighbours by ruse in 
diplomacy and by force of arms, without referring to their 
common ruler for arbitration, as they were in duly bound. In 
this helium omnium contra omnes the state of Ts*in, in spite of 
repeated reverses, remained in possession of the field. 

The period of this general struggle is spoken of by Qnnese imtoiians 
as tliat of " The Contending States. ' Like tliat of the “ Five 
Leaders " it is full of romance , and the examples of heroism, 
cowardice, diplomatic skill and philosophical equanimity which fill 
the pages of its history have become tlie subject of elegant literature 
m prose and poetry. The j^liticai developmesit of the Chbu dynasty 
IS the exact counterpart of that of its spiritual Ute as shown m the 
contemporaneous literature. The orthodox conservative spirit winch 
reflects the ethical views of the emperor and his royal i)iirtisans is 
I'eprescnted by the name Confuaus (5gt*»“479 n c.). Tlie great sage 
had collected old traditions and formulated tlie moral principles 
winch had been dormant in the Chinese nation for centuries. His 
doctrines tended to support the maintenance of central power , so 
did those of othvr memlws of his school, especially Mencius. I^lial 
love showed itself as obedience to the parents in the family and as 
loyalty to the erapcior and his government m public hfe. It was the 
highest virtue, according to tlie Couluciau school. The history of the 
nation as taught in the Shu-hing was m its early part merely an 
illustration oi Confucianist ideas about good and bad government 
The perpetual advice to rulers was: “ Be like Yau, Shun and Yu, 
and you will be nght" Confucianism was dominant during the 
earlier centuries of the Ch6u dynasty, whose lucky star began to 
wane when doctrines opposed to it got the upper hand. The philo- 
sophical schools built up on the doctrines of f-au-trf had in the course 
of generations become antagxnuhtic, and found hivoiir with those who 
did not endorse that loyalty to the emperor demanded by Mencius ; 
so had other tJuiikers, some of whom liad pleached morals which 
were bound to break up all social relations^ lijic tlie philosopher of 
egotism, Yang Chu, according to Mencius disloyalty porsonmed and 
Uie very re verse of Ins ideal, the duke of Chdu. The egotism recom- 
memiecl by Yang Chn to the individual had begun to be practised 
on a large scale by the contending states, their governments and 
soveicigns, some of whom had long discaidcd Confucian rites under 
the influence of Tatar neighbours It appears that th^ anti- 
Confucian spirit which paved the way towards the final extinction 
of Wu-wang*8 dynasty received its cluef nounshmeiit from the Tatar 
element in the population of the northern and western boundary 
states. Among these Tsm was the mo.st prominent Having placed 
itself in the possession of tlu' terri tones oi nearly all of the remaming 
states, Ts'in made war against the last shadow emperor, Nan-wang 
who had attempted to form an alhance against the powerful usurper, 
with the result that tlie western part of the Ch6u dommion was lost 
to the aggre.ssor, 

Nan-wang died soon after (256 n c.), and a relative whom he had 
appointed regent was captured in 249 b.c., when the king of Ts'in 
put an end to tins last remnant of the once glorious Ch6u dynasty 
by amiexmg its territory. "J ho lung liad alreauiy secured the posses- 
sion of the Nine Tripods, huge bronze leases said to have been cast 
by the emperor Y ii as rcjirescnting the nine divisions of his empire 
and since preserved m the treasuries of all the various emperors as a 
symbol of Impenal power. With the loss of these tnpods Nan-wang 
had forfeited the right to call lumsclf “ Son of Heaven," Another 
prerogative was the olleiing of saciificc to Shang-ti, the Supreme 
Ruler, or God, with whom only the emperor was supposed to com- 
municate. The lung of Ts'in had i>erformed the ceremony as early 
as 253 B.c. (F. H ♦) 

{Cy^-From tke TsHn Dynasty to 

After the (all of the Chou dynasty a kind of interregnum 
followed during whiclx China was practically without an emperor. 
T9'ia when the state of Ts'in asserted 

4yam9ty ^ leader and finally as the master of all the 

249 » 2 io contending states. Its king, Chau-siang, who died in 
251 B.C., though virtually emperor, abstained from 
adopting the imperial title. He was succeeded by his son, Hiao- 
wC*n Wang, who died after a three days' reign. Chwan-sii^ 
Wang, his son and successor, was a man of no mark. He died 
in 246 B c. giving place to Shi Hwang-ti, the first universal 
empeior.” This sovereign was then only thirteen, but he 
speedily made his influence felt everywhere. He chose Hien- 
yang, the modem Si-gan Fu, as his capital, and built there a 
magnificent palace, which was the wonder and admira- 
rnwmng^ii* contemporaries. He abolished the feudal 

* system, and divided the country into provinces over 
whom he set officers directly to himself. He con- 

structed roads through tfie emp^te^ W fptmed canals, and erected 
numerous and handsome public buildings. 


Having settled the intenud affairs of his kingdom,! he turned his 
attention to the enemies beyond his frontier. Chief among ^se 
were the Hiung-nu Tatars, whose attacks had for years disquieted 
the Chinese and neighbouring principalities. Against these loes he 
marched with an Bxmy<d 300,000 men, exterminating those in the 
neighbourhood of China, and dxiving tlie rest into Mongolia. On Ins 
return from this campaign he was called upon to face a formidable 
rebellion In Ho<*nan, which had been set on foot by the adherents 
of the feudal princes whom he had dispossessed. Having crushed the 
rebeUion, he marched southwards and subdued the tnbes on the 
south of the Nan-shan ranges, «.#. tlie inhabitants of the modem 
provmces of Fu-kien, ICwang-tung and Kwang-si. The limits of 
his empire were thus as nearly as possible those of modem China 
propOT. One monument remains to bear witness to his energy. 
Fmding that the northern states of Ts’in, Chao and Yen were 
building hues of fortahcation along their northern frontier for pro- 
tection against the Hiungmu, he conceived the idea of building one 
g^antic wall, which was to stretch across the whole northern limit 
01 the huge empire from the sea to the farthest western comer of the 
modern provmce of Kan-suh. Tliis work was begun under his 
immediate supervision in 214 b.c. His reformmg zeal made him 
unpopular with tlie upper classes. Schoolmen and pedants held up 
to the admiration of the people the heroes of the feudal times and 
the advantages of the system they adimnistered. Seeing in this 
propaganda danger to the stale Shi Hwaiig-ti determined to break 
once twid for all with the past. To this end he ordered tlie destruc- 
tion of all books Jiaviug r^erence to the past history of the empire, 
and many scholars were put to death for failing in obedience to it 
(See tnfra § Chinese LitcfOture, §§ History.) The measure was 
unpopular and on lus death (210 B.c.) rebellion broke out. His 
son and successor Erh-slii, a weak and debauched youth, was 
murdered after havmg offered a feeble resistance to his enemies 
His son Tsze-yung surrendered to Liu Pang, the piiiice of Han, one 
of the two generals who were the leaders ol the rebellion. He after- 
wards fell into the hands of Hiang Yu, the other cluef tain, who put 
lum and his family and associates to death. Hiang Yu aspinng to 
impciial honours, war broke out between him and Liu Pang 
After five years* conflict Hiang Yu was killed m a decisive battle 
before Wii-kiang. Liu Pang was then proclaimed emperor (206 a c .) 
under the title of Kao-ti, and the new line was styled the Han 
dynasty 

KaO"ti established his capital at Lo-yang in Ho-nan, and 
aftei*wards removed it to Chang-an in Shen-si. Having founded 
his nght to rebel on the oppressive nature of the laws 
promulgated by Shi Hwang-ti, he abolished the 
ordinances of Ts'in, except tliat referring to the jo 6 B.c. 
destruction of tjie books — for, like his great pre- 
decessor, he dreaded the influence exercised by the liieratt — and 
he exchanged the worship of the gods of the soil of Tsm for that 
of thase of Han, his native state. His successor Hwei-ti (194- 
179 B c.), however, gave every encooiragement to literature, and 
appointed a commission to restore as far as possible the texts 
which had been destroyed by Shi Hwang-ti. In this the com- 
mission was very successful. It w^is discovered that m many 
cases the law had been evaded, while in numerous instances 
scholars were found to write down from memory the text of 
books of which all copies had been destroyed, though in some 
cases the purity of the text is doubtful and in other cases there 
were undoubted forgeries. A period of repose was now enjoyed 
by the empire. There was peace within its borders, and its 
frontiers remained unchallenged, except by the Hiung-nu, who 
suffered many severe defeats* Thwarted in their attacks on 
China, these marauders attacked tlie kingdom of the Yueh-chi, 
which had grown up in the western extremity of Kan^-suh, and 
after much fighting drove their victims along the T'ien-shan- 
nan-lu to the territoiy between Turkestan and the Caspian Sea. 
This position of affairs suggested to the em|>eror the idea of 
forming an offei>siva and defensive alliance with the Yueh-chi 
against the Hiung-nu. With this object the general Chang 
K'ien was sent as an ambassador to western Tatary* After 
having been twice impriisoned by the Hiung-nu he returned to 
China. Chang K'jen actually reached the court of the 
Yueh-chii or WpiScytJ 3 ian^ as they were called owing to their 
having become masters of India later on, and i>aid a visit to the 
kingdom of Bactria, recently conquered by the Yuehtchi. His 
report on the .several kingdoms of western Asia opened uip a new 
world to the Chinese, and numerous elements of culture^ plants 
and animals were tt^n imparted for the first time from the west 
into China- While in Boctria K,*ien ’s attention was fimt 
jdrawn to im existence of and attempts to send expeditions^ 
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thoUg)i At first fruitless, fijually led to its disoovery. Under 
Wu-ti ms.) the power of the- Hiung^rtu wm broken and 

eastern Turkestan changed into a Chinese ookmy, through uridch 
caravans could safely paas to bring back menchandbe and art 
treasures from Persia and ithe Roman market By the Hana the 
feudal system was restored in a modified form ; 103 feudal 
principalities were created, but tihey were more or less under 
the jurisdiction of civil governors appointed to administer the 
thirteen ^Iwm (provinces) into which the country was divided. 
About the beginnii^ of the Chnstiiui era Wang Mang rose in 
revolt against the infant successor of P*ing-ti (a.d. i), and in 
\.i>. 9 proclaimed himself emperor. He, however, only gained 
the suffrages of a portion of the nation, and before long his 
oppressive a(^ estranged his aupportere. In 23 Liu 8iu, 
one of the princes of Han, completely defeated him. His head 
was cut ofi , and his body was tom ki pieces by his own soldiery. 

Liu Siu, was poclaimed emperor under the title of Kwango 
wu-ti, reigned from a.d. 58 to 76. Having fixed on Lo-yapg 
Batitttt Ho-nan as his capital, the line of which he was the 
Han first emperor became known as the Eastern Han 
arnaair* dynasty. It is also known as the Later Han dynasty. 
AM . 2S . During the reign of his successor Ming-ti, a.d. 65, 
Buddhism was introduced from India into China (see ante 
§ Rdigion). About the same time the celebrated general Pim 
Ch*ao was sent on an embassy to the king of Shen-shen, a small 
state of Turkestan, near the modern Pidjan. Before long he 
added the states of Shen-shen, Khotan, Kucha and Kashgar as 
apanages to the Chinese crown, and for a considerable period the 
country enjoyed prosperity. The Han dynasty (including in 
the term the Eastern Han dynasty) has been considered the first 
national dynasty and is one of the most famt>us in China ; nor 
has any ruling family been more popular. The Chinese, espe- 
cially the northern Chinese, still call themselves the sons of 
Han/* The wealth and trade as well as the culture of the 
country was greatly developed, and the competitive examina- 
tions for literary degxees instituted. The homogeneity of the 
nation was so firmly established that subsequent dissensions 
and conquests could not alter fundamentally the character of 
the nation. 

Toward* the end of the and century; the power of the Eastern Hans 
decUned. In 173 a vjruleut pestilence, which continued tor eleven 
years, broke out. A magical cure for this plague was said to have 
bt‘en discovered by a Taoist pnest named Chang CUio, who in a 
single month won a sufficiently large following to enable him to gain 
possession of the northern provinces of tlie empire. Hie waa, how- 
ever, defeated by Ts’aou Tsaou, another aspirant to imperial 
Jionours, whose son, Ts’aou Fd, on tli’! death of Hien-ti (a. jo. 220), 
proclaimed himself emperor, adopting the title of Wei as the appella- 
_ tion of his dynasty. Inhere were then, however, two other 

dynaaty claimants to the throne, Liu Pei and Sun Cli nan, and the 
^ three adventurers agreed to divide the empire between 

them. Ts’aou Fci, under the titie of W&i-ti, ruled over tlie kingdom 
of Wei (220), which occupied tlie whole of the central and northern 
X>ortion of China. Liu Pei estahlisiied the Shuh Han dymasty in the 
modem province of Sese-cliuen (221), and oaUed lumHeli Chao- 
lieh-U ; and to Sun Ch'uau fell the southern provinces of the empire, 
from me Yangtazc-loaag southwards, mcluchng tlie modern Tong- 
king, whidi he formed into the kingdom of Wu with Nan-king for 
his capital, adopting for himsdf the imperial style of Ta-t^ (a.d. 
222). 

China dunng the period of the " Three Kmgdoms ” was a house 
divided agaaast itself. Liu Pei, as a descon&mt of the house of 

Three looked upon himself as the rightful sovereign of 

kjnadom ** vdiole empire, and he deBpatchi^ an army under 
nartod Chu-ko Liang to support hia daims. This army was met 
^ ' % An opposing force under the Wei comnLaoader Sze-ma 1 , 

of whom Chinese historians say that '* he Jied armies like a god,'^ 
and who, by adopting a Fabian poUcy, completely discomfited Ms 
adversary. But the close of thia campaigii bmnght no peace to the 
country. Wars became chrotdc, and the reins of power Shpped out 
of the hands of emperors into those of their generals. Foremost 
among these were the members of the Sae-ma family of Wei Sze-ma 
I left a son, Bze-ma Chao, seaitoely less distiuguishod than himself, 
and when SzoMina Chao died Ms honours idescended to Sae-ma Yen, 
who deposed the niUng sovereign of Wei, and proclaiuied hunself 
empeionr of China (a.d^ 2^5). Hie dynasty he tstyled the Western 
Tsiu dynasty, aud he adopM for himsmf filie titleof Wu-ti. The most 
notiiceahle evmt in this feign was the advent mi the ambasiadors of 
the emperor Diooletihn in For sonteyears thosieig^boiiBmg states 

Appear to have transferred their aliegtaiice from the hmm of Wm to 


that of Tain. WuHti*s succeasors proving, however, weak and incap- 
able, .the country soon agmn mtCMlisorder. The Hiung-nu renewed 

incursioiis mto tiic empire at the beginning of the ^h ^ ^ 
century .and m the confusion which f ffilowed , an ad ven ttirer 
named tin Yuen establudied Himself (in 3x1) as emperor, 
first at P'lng-yang m Shau>-si and afterwards m Lo- 
yang and Chang^an. The liwi^tory of this penod is very chaotic* 
Nuoierous states sprang into existence, some founded by tlie Hiung- 
nu and others by the oien-pi tribe, a Timguj>ic dan, inhabiting a 
terdtory to the north of China, which afterwards established tlie 
Liao dynasty m China* In 410 the Eastern Tsin dyjnasty came to 
an ead, and witli it disappeared for nearly two hundred years all 
Semblance of united autliority. The country became divided into 
two parts, the north and the south. In tlie north four families 
reigned aucoessively, two of which were of Sien-pi ongin, viz. the Wei 
and the How Chow, the other two, tlie Pih Ts*i and the How Liang, 
being Chinese. In the south five difierent houses supplied rulers, 
who were all of Cliinese descent 

This penod of disorder was brought to a close by the establish- 
ment of the 9 uy dyna.sty (390). Among the officials of the ephemeral 
dynasty of Chow was one Yung Kien, who on his daughter ^ 
becoming empress (578) was created duke of Suy. Two 
years later Yang Kien proclaimed himself emperor. The 
country, iveary of contention, was glad to acknowledge his undi- 
vided' authonty ; and during the sixteen years of his reign the 
internal affairs of China were comparatively peaceably administered. 
The emperor ifistituted an improved code of laws, and added 5000 
volumes to the i o ,000 which cc>mposed the nnpenal library. A broad , 
his policy was equally successful. He defeated the Tatars and 
chastised the Koreans, who had for a long penod recogiii*5ed Chinese 
suzerainty, but were torn by cml wars and were disposed to 1 eject 
her authonty. After his death in 604 Iris second son forced the heir 
to the throne to strangle himself, and then seized the throne Tins 
usurper, Yang-ti, sent expeditions against the Tatars, and himstdf 
headed an expedition agamst the Uighurs, wliile one of his generals 
annexed die Lu-chti Islands to tlie imperial crown. Dunng his 
reign the volumes in the imperial library were increased to 54,000, 
and lie spent vast sums in erecting a magnificent palace at Lo-yang, 
and in eonstructnig unprofitable canals. These and otfier extrava- 
gances laid so heavy a burden on the country that discontent began 
again to prevail, and on the emperor's return from a successful 
expedition against the Koreans, he found the empire divided into 
rebellious factions In the troubles which followed General Li 
Y uen became prominent On the death of the emperor by assassina- 
tion this man set Kung-ti, the rightful heir, on the throne (617) 
untd such time as he should have matured his schemes 

Knng-ti was poisoned in the following year and Li Yuen 
proclaimed himself as Kao-tsu, the first emperor of the T*ang 
dynasty. At thi« time the Tories were at the height of 
their power in Asm (see Turks : History), and Kao- 
tsu was glad to purchase their alliance with money. 

But divmons weakened the power of the Turks, and T*ai-tsung 
(reigned 6®7-fi5o), Kao-tsu’s son and successor, regained much of 
the position in Central Asia which had formerly been held by 
China. In 640 Hami, Tiirfan and the rest of the Turkish territory 
were again included within the Chinese empire, and four military 
gofvernorships were appointed in Central Asia, viz. at Kucha, 
Khotan^ Kharastan and Ka.shgar At the same time the frontier 
was extended as far as eastern Persia and the Caspian Sea. So 
great was now the fame oi China, that ambassadors from Nepal, 
Magadha, Persia and Constantmople (643) came to pay their 
court to the emperor. Under Tai-tsung there watS national unity 
and peace, and in consequence agricuMure and commerce as well 
as literature flourished. TTie emperor gave direct encourage- 
ments to the Nostorians, and gave a favourable reception to an 
embassy from Mahomm^ (see ante § Retigwn). On the accession 
of Kaewtsung (650) his wife, Wu How, gained supreme influence, 
and on the death of her husband in ^3 she set aside his lawful 
successor, Chung-tsui^, and took possession of the throne. This 
was the first occasion the country was ruled by a dowager 
empress. She governed with discretion, and her armies defeated 
the Khitfin in the north-east and also the Tibetans, who had 
lattely gained possession of Kucha, Khotan and Kashgar, On 
her death, in 705, Chung-tsung partialiy left the obscurity m 
which he had lived during his mother*# reign. But his wife, 
desiring to play a similar r 61 e to that enjoyed by her mother-m- 
law, poiso®^ him and set hi« son, Jui-tsung (7 10), on the throne. 
This monarch, who was weak and vicious, was suco^deil by Yuen- 
fbsiing'(7f 3), who introduced ref oral into the administration and 
nncouirag^ literature and learning* The king of Khokand 
applied for aid against the TibeJtans and Arabs, and Yuen^sung 
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sent an army to his succour, but his general was completely 
defeated. During the disorder which arose in consequence of 
the invasion of the northern provinces by the IChitdn, General 
An Lu-shan, an officer of Turkish descent, placed himself at the 
head of a revolt, and having secured Tung-kwan on the Yellow 
river, advanced on Chang-an. 'Thereupon the emperor fled, and 
placed his son, Su-tsung (756-762), on the throne. This 
sovereign, witli the help of the forces of Khotan, Khokand and 
Bokhara, of the Uighurs and of some 4000 Arabs sent by the 
caliph Mansur, completely defeated An Lu-shan. During the 
following reigns the Tibetans made constant incursions into the 
western provinces of the empire, and T'ai-tsung (763-780) 
purchased the assistance of the Turks against those intruders by 
giving a Chinese princess as wife to the khan. 

At this epoch tjic eunuchs of the palace gamed au unwonted degree 
of power^ and several of the subsetiuent emperors fell victims to their 
plots Ihe T'aiig dynasty, which for over a hundred years had 
governed firmly and for the good of the nation, began to decline. 
The history of the 8th and 9th centuries is for the most part a 
monotonous record of feeble governments, oppressions and rebellions. 
Almost the only event worth chronicling is the iconoclastic ppUcy of 
the empeior W u-tsuiig (841-847) . Viewing the increase of monasteiies 
and ecclesiastical establishments as an evil, he abolished all temples, 
closed the monasteries and nunneries, and sent the inmates back to 
their families. Foreign priests were subjected to the same repressive 
legislation, and Christians, Huddhists and Magi were bidden to return 
whence they came Buddhism again revived during the reign of the 
emperor I-tsung (8O0-874), who, having discovered a bone of 
Buddha, brought it to the capital lu great state. By internal dis- 
sensions the empire became so weakened that the prince of Liang 
found no difhculty in gaming possession of the throne (907). He 
took the title of I' ai-tsu, being the first empeior of the Later Liang 
d\ nasty. Thus ended the T*ang dynasty, which is legarded as being 
the golden age of Cluuese literature. 

Five dynasties, viz the Later Liang, the Later T’ang, tlie l^ter 
Tsm, the Later Han and the Later Chow, followed each other between 
the yeai s 907 and 960. Though the mouarchs of these lines nominally 
held sw'ay over the emjnre, their real power was confined to very 
narrow' limits. The disorders which were rife during the time when 
the T'ang dynasty was tottering to its fall fostered the development 
of independent states, and so aiose Liang m Ho-nau and Shan-tung, 
Ki in irmen-si, Hw'ai-nan m Kiang-nan, Chow m Sze-ch'uen and parts 
of bhen- u and Hu-kwang, Wu-yufi m Chch-kiang, Tsu and King-nan 
in Hu-kwang, Ling-nan in Kwang-iung and the Uighurs in Tangut. 

A partial end was made to lias recognized disorganization 
when, in 960, General Chao Kw"ang-ym was proclaimed by 
the army emperor in succession to the youthful 
dyMMty, K.ung-ti, who was compelled to abdicate. The circum* 
stances of the time justified the change. It required 
a strong hand to weld the empire together again, and to resist 
the attacks of the Khitdn Tatars, whose rule at this period 
extended over the whole of Manchuria and Liao-tung. Against 
these aggressive neighbours Tai-tsu {ne Chao Kw ang-yin) 
directed his efforts with varying success, and he died in 976, 
while the war was still being waged. His son T'ai-tsung (976-997) 
entered on the campaign with energy, but in the end was com- 
pelled to conclude a peace with the Khitan. His successor, 
Chen-tsung (997-1022), paid them tribute to abstain from 
further incursions. Probably this tribute was not sent regularly ; 
at all events, under Jen-tsung (1023-1064), the Khitan again 
threatened to invade the empire, and were only bought off 
bv the jiromise of an annual tribute of taels 200,000 of silver, 
besides a great quantity of silken piece goods. Neither was this 
arrangement long binding, and so formidable were the advances 
made by the Tatars in the following reigns, that Hwei-tsung 
(1101-1126) invited the Nuchih Tatars to expel the Khitdn from 
Liao-tung. This they did, but having once possessed themselves 
ol the (ountry they declined to yield it to the Chine.se, and the 
result was that a still more aggressive neighbour was established 
on the north-eastern frontier of China. The Nuchih or Kin, 
as they now styled themselves, overran the province.s of Chih-li, 
Shen-si, Shan-si and Ho-nan, and during the reign of Kao-tsung 
(1127-1163) they advanced their conquests to the line of the 
Yangtsze-kiang. From this time the Sung ruled only over 
southern China ; while the Kin or,“ Golden dynasty reigned 
in the north. The Kin made Chung-tu, which occupied in part 
the site of the modern Peking, their usual residence. The Sung 


fixed their capital at Nanking and afterwards at Hangchow. 
Between them and the Kin there was almost constant war. 

During this period the Mongols began to acquire power in 
eastern Asia, and about the beginning of the 12th century the 
forces of Jenghiz Khan (q.v*) invaded the north-western ,|faii«i/ 
frontier of China and the principality of Hia, which lavmati^tts 
at that time consisted of the modern provinces of 
Shen-si and Kan-suh. To purchase the good-will 
of the Mongols the king of Hia agreed to pay them a tribute, 
and gave a princess in marriage to their ruler. In consequence 
of a dispute with the Kin emperor Wei-shao Wang, Jenghiz 
Khan determined to invade Liao-tung. He was aided by the 
followers of the Khitan leader Yeh-lu Ts'u-ts'ai, and in alliance 
with this general he captured Liao-yang, the capital city. 

After au unsuccessful invasion of China in 1212, Jenghiz Khan 
renewed the attack in 1213. He divided his armies into four divi- 
sions, and made a general advance southwards His .soldiers swept 
over Ho-nan, Chihdi and Slun-tung, destroying upwards of ninety 
cities. It was their boast that a horseman might ride without 
stumbling over the sites where those cities had stood Panic- 
stricken, the emperor moved his court from Chung-tu to K'ai-f6ng 
Fu, much agaiQbt the advice of lus ministers, who foresaw the 
disastrous eltect tins retreat would have on the fortunes of Km 
The state of Sun^, which up to this time had paid tribute, now 
deebned to recognize Km as its feudal chief, and a short time after- 
wards declared war against its quondam ally. Meanwhile, in 1215, 
Yeh-lu T.s'u-ts'ai advanced into China by the Shan-hai Kwan, and 
made himself master of Peking, one of the few cities m Chili-h wiiich 
remained to Kin. After this victory his nobles washed him to pro- 
claim himself emperor, but he refused, being mindful of an oath 
which he had sworn to Jenghiz Khan. In 1216 Tung-kwan, a 
mountain pass on the frontiers of Ho-nan and Shen-si, and the scene 
of numerou.s dynastic battles (as it is the only gatew'ay between 
north-eastcin and north-western China), was taken by the invaders 
As the war dragged on the lesistance ottered by the Kin grew weakci 
and weaker In 1220 Chi-nan Fu, the capital of Shan-tung, was 
taken, and five years later Jenghiz Khan marched an army westwaid 
into Ilia and conquered the luiccs of the king. Two years later 
(1227) Jenghiz IGian died. 

With the view to the complete conquest of China by the Mongols, 
Jenghiz declined to nominate either ot the eldest two sons who had 
been born to has Chinese wives as his heir, but chose his third son 
Ogdai, whose mother was a 'Jatai On liearing of the death ol 
Jenghiz Khan the Km sent an embassy to lus successor desmng 
jieace, but Ogdai told them there would be no peace for them until 
their dynasty should be overthrown. Hitherto the Mongols had been 
without any code of law's. But the consohdation of the nation by 
the conejuests of Jenghiz Khan made it ncccssaiy to estabhsh a 
iicognized code of laws, and one of the first acts of Ogdai was to 
form such a code. With the help also of Yeh-lu Ts*u-ts’ai, he estab- 
lished custom-houses m Chih-li, Shan-tung, Shan-si and Liao-tung ; 
and for this purpose divided these provinces into ten departments. 
Meanwhile the w'ai with the Km was carried on with energy. In 
1230 Si-gau Fu w'as taken, and sixty important posts were captured 
Two years later, Tu-le, brother of Ogdai, took F6ng-siang Fu and 
Han-chimg Fu, m the flight from which last-named place 100,000 
persons are said to have perished. Followmg the course of the river 
Han in lus victonous career, this general destroyed 140 towns and 
fortresses, and defeated the army ol Km at Mount San-fdng. 

In 1232 the Mongols made an alliance with the state of Sung, by 
which, on condition of Sung helping to destrey Km, Ho-nan was to 
be tlie property of Sung for ever. The eflect ol tins - „ 

coahtion soon Wcame apparent. Barely had the Km 
empeior retreated from K’ai-fdng Fu to Ju-nmg Fu m Ho- ®-^^***T 
nan when the former place fell into the hands of the allies. 

Next fell Loyaug, and the victonous generals then marched 
on to besiege Ju-nmg Fu. The piesence of the emperor gave energy 
to the defenders, and they held out until every animal in the city 
had been killed for food, until every old and useless person had 
suffered death to lessen the number of hungry mouths, untU so many 
able-bodied men had fallen that the women manned the ramparts, 
and then the alhes stormed the walls. The emperor burned lumsclf 
to death m his palace, that his body might not fall into the hands of 
his enemies. For a few days the shadow of the imperial crown rested 
on the head of his heir Chang-lm, but in a tumult which broke out 
amongst lus followers he lost his life, and with him ended the 
“ Golden " dynasty. 

Notwithstanding the treaty between Ogdai and Sung, no sooner 
were the spoils of Kin to be divided than war broke out again 
between them, in prosecuting which the Mongol armies swept over 
the provinces of b±e-ch'uen, Hu-kwang, Kiaug-nan and Ho-nan, 
and were checked only when they reached the walls of Lu-chow Ku 
m Ngan-hui. Ogdai died m 1241, and was nominally succeeded by 
his grandson Chehemdn. But one of his widows, Toliokona, took 
possession of the throne, and after exercising rule for four years, 
established her son Kwei-yew as great khan. In 1248 his life was 
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cut short, and the nobles, disregarding the claims of Cheliem€n, 
proclaimed as emperor Mangu, the eldest son of Tu- 16 . Under this 
monarch the war against Sung was carried on with energy, and 
Kublai, outstripping the bounds of Sung territory, made his way 
into the province of Yun-nan, at that time divided into a number of 
independent states, and having attached them to his brother's 
crown he passed on into Tibet, Tongkmg and Cochin-China, and 
thence striaing northwards entered the province of Kwang-si. 

On the death of Mangu in 1259 Kublai {q.v,) ascended the 
throne. Never in the history of China was the nation more 
illustrious, nor its power more widely felt, than under 
his sovereignty. During the first twenty years of 
tfinjMfor. his reign Sung kept up a resistance against his 
authority. Their last emperor Ping-ti, seeing his 
cause lost, drowned himself in the sea. The Sung dynasty, 
which had ruled southern China 320 years, despite its misfortunes 
is accounted one of the great dynasties of China. During its 
sway arts and literature were cultivated and many eminent 
writers flourished. His enemies subdued, Kublai Khan in 1280 
assumed complete jurisdiction as emperor of China. He took 
the title of Shit-su and founded what is known as the Yuen 
dynasty. He built a new capital clo.se to Chung-tu, which 
became known as ICaanbaligh (city of the khan), in medieval 
European chronicles Cambaluc, and later as Peking, At this 
time his authority was acknowledged “ from the Frozen Sea, 
almost to the Straits of Malacca. With the exception of 
Hindustan, Arabia and the westernmost parts of Asia, all the 
Mongol princes as far as the Dnieper declared themselves his 
vassals, and brought regularly their tribute. It was during 
this reign that Marco Polo visited China, and he describes in 
glowing colours the virtues and glories of the great khan.^^ 
His rule was characterized by discretion and munificence. 
He undertook public works, he patronized literature, and relieved 
the distress of the poor, but the Chinese never forgot that he 
was an alien and regarded him as a barbarian. He died un- 
regretted in 1294. His son had died during his lifetime, and 
after some contention his grandson Timur ascended the throne 
under the title of Yuen-cheng. This monarch died in 1307 after 
an uneventful reign, and, as he left no son, Wu-tsung, a Mongol 
prince, became emperor. To him succeeded jen-tsung ih 1312, 
who made himself conspicuous by the honour he showed to the 
memory of Confucius, and by distributing offices more equally 
between Mongols and Chinese than had hitherto been done. 
This act of justice gave great satisfaction to the Chinese, and his 
death ended a peaceful and prosperous reign in 1320. At this 
time there appears to have been a considerable commercial 
intercourse between Europe and China. But after Jen-tsung’s 
death the dynasty fell on evil days. The Mongols in adopting 
Chinese civilization had lost much of their martial spirit. They 
were still regarded as alien by the Chinese and numerous secret 
societies were formed to achieve their overthrow, Jen-tsung^s 
successors were weak and incapable rulers, and in the person of 
Shun-ti (1333-1368) were summed up the vices and faults of 
his predecessors. Revolts broke out, and finally this descendant 
of Jenghiz Khan was compelled to fly before Chu Yiien-chang, 
the son of a Chinese labouring man. Deserted by his followers, 
he sought refuge in Ying-chang Fu, and there the last of the 
Yiien dynasty died. These Mongol emperors, whatever their 
faults, had shown tolerance to Christian missionaries and Papal 
legates (see ante § The Medieval Cathay), 

Chu Yiien-chang met with little opposition, more especially 
as his first care on becoming possessed of a district was to 
suppress lawlessness and to e.stablish a settled govern- 
dyMBty. nient. In 1355 he captured Nanking, and proclaimed 
himself duke of Wu, but carefully avoided adopting 
any of the insignia of royalty. Even when master of the empire, 
thirteen years later, he still professed to dislike the idea of 
assuming the imperial title. His scruples were overcome, and 
he declared himself emperor in 1368, He carried his arms 
into Tatary> where he subdued the last semblance of Mongol 
power in that direction, and then bent his steps towards Liao- 
tung- Here the Mongols defended themsefves with the bravery 
of despair, but unavailingly, and the conquest of this province 


left Hung^wu, as the founder of the new or Ming (“ Bright 
dynasty styled himself, without a foe in the empire. 

All intercourse with Kuroj>e seems now to ha\ e ceased until the 
Portuguese amved in the lOth century, but Hung-wu cultivated 
friendly relations with the neighbouring states. As a quondam 
Buddlust priest he lent his countenance to that leligioti to the 
exclusion of Taoism, whose priests had for centuries earned the 
contempt of all but the most ignorant by their pretended magical 
arts and their search after the philosopher's stone. Hung-wu died 
in 1398 and was succeeded by his grandson Kien-W6n. Aware that 
the appointment of this youth — his father was dead — would give 
offence to the young emperor's uncles, Hung-wu had dismissed them 
to their respective governments. However, the x>nnce of Yen, his 
eldest surviving son, rose m revolt as soon as the news reached him 
of his nephew's accession, and after gaming several victories over the 
armies of Kien-w^n he presented himself before the gates of Nanking, 
the capital. Treachery opened the gates to him, and the emjxfror 
having fled m the disguise of a monk, the victorious jinncc became 
emperor and took the title of Ytmg-lo (1403). At home Yung-lo 
devoted himself to the encouragement of literature and the fmc arts, 
and, possibly from a knowledge that Kien-w6n was among the 
Buddhist priests, he renewed the law prohibiting Buddlusm. Abrc/.id 
he swept Cochin-China and Tongkmg within the folds of his empire 
and carried his arms into Tatary, where he made new conquests of 
waste regions, and erected a monument of his victories. He died in 
1425, and was succeeded by his son Hung-hi. 

Hung-hi's reign was short and uneventful. He strove to promote 
only such mandarins as had proved themselves to be able and honest, 
and to further the welfare of the people. During the reign of his 
successor, Snen-tfi {1426-1436), the empire suffered the hrst loss of 
territory since the comnicncr*ment of the dynasty. Cochin-Cluna 
lyWled and gained her independence. The next emperor, Ch^ng- 
t'ung (1436), was taken prisoner by a Tatar chieftain, a descendant 
of the Yuen family named Yi-sien, who had invaded the northern 
provinces. Having been completely defeated by a Chinese force 
from Liao-tung, Yi-sien liberated his captive, who reoccnpied the 
throne, which during his imprisonment (1450-1457) had lieen held by 
his brother Kmg-ti. The two following reigns, those of Ch6ng-hwa 
(1465-1488) and of Himg-chi (1488-1506), were quiet and peaceful 

The most notable event m the reign of the next monarch, Ch6ng-te 
(1506-1522), was the arrival of the Portuguese at Canton (1517). 
From tins time dates modern European intercourse with China. 
Ch6ng-te suppressed a formidable insurrection headed by llie prince 
of Nmg, but disorder caused by this civil war encouragetl tlie foreign 
enemies of China. From the north came a Tatar array under Yen-ta 
m 1542, during the reign of Kia-tsmg, which laid w^astc the jirovincc 
of Shen-si, and even threatened the capital, and a little later a 
Japanese fleet ravaged the littoral provmccs. Ill-blood had arisen 
between the two peoples liefore this, and a Japanese colony had been 
driven out of Nmgpo by force and not without bloodshed a few years 
previously. Kia-tsmg (d 1367) was not equal to such emergencies, 
and his son Lung-kmg (i 567-1573) sought to placate the Tatar Yen-ta 
by making him a prmcc of the empire and giving him commercial 
X>nvileges, which were supplemented by the succeeding emperor 
Wan-li (i 573-1620) by the grant of land m Shen-si. During the reign 
of tlus sovereign, in the year 1592, the Japanese successfully invaded 
Korea, and Taikosama, the p-gent of Japan, was on the point of 
proclaiming himself Icing of the peninsula, when a large Chinese force, 
answering to the invitation of the king, appeared and completely 
routed the Japanese army, at the same time that the Chinese fleet 
cut off their retreat by sea In tlus extremity the Japanese sued for 

g ?ace, and sent an embassy to Peking to arrange terms. 

nt the peace was of short duration In 1 597 the Japanese 
again invaded Korea, defeated the Chinese array , destroyed 
the Chinese fleet and ravaged the coast Suddenly, how- 
ever, when in the full tide of conquest, they evacuated Korea, wluch 
again fell under the direction of China Four years later the mission- 
ary Matteo Ricci {q v ) amved at the Chinese court ; and though at 
first the emperor was inclined to send him out of the country, his 
abilities gradually won for him the esteem of the sovereign ami his 
ministers, and he remained the scientific adviser of the court until his 
death m i6io. 

About thi.s time the Manchu Tatars, goaded into war by the 
inju.stice they were constantly receiving at the hands of the 
Chinese, led an army into China (in 1616) and completely defeated 
the force which was sent against them. Three years later they 
gained possession of the province of Liao-tung. These disasters 
overwhelmed the emperor, and he died of a broken heart in 1620. 

In the same year T'ien-ming, the Manchu sovereign, having 
declared himself independent, moved the court to San-ku, to the 
east of Mukden, which, five years later, he made his Mmmhu 
capital. In 1627 Ts*ung-ch6ng, the last emperor of inytmioja: 
the Ming dynasty, ascended the Chinese throne. In 
his reign English merchants first made their appearance 
at Canton. The empire was now tom by internal dissensions. 
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Rebel bands, enriched by plunder, and grown bold by success, 
began to assume the proportion M armies. Two rebek, Li 
Tsze-ch*cpg and Shang KVhi, decided to divide the empire 
between tl^m. Li besieged K‘air£^ng Fu, the capital of Ho-nan, 
and so long and closely did he beleaguer it that in the consequent 
famine human flesh was regularly sold in the markets. At 
length an imperial force came to raise the siege, but fearful of 
meeting Li's army, they cut through the dykes of the Yellow 
River, China’s Sorrow/’ and flooded the whole country, 
including the city. The rebels escaped to the. mountains, but 
upwards of ^00,000 inhabitants perished in the flood, and the 
city became a heap of ruins (ti642X From K!aiHf8ng Fu Li 
marched against the other strongSbdMs of Ho-nan and Shen-si, 
and was so completely successful that he determined to attack 
Peking. A trcaclierous eunuch opened the agates to him, on 
being informed of which the tjmperor committ^ suicide. When 
the news of this disastser reached the general-t'ommanding on the 
frontier of Manchu Tatary, he, in an unguarded moment, con- 
cluded a peace with the Maiichus, and invited them to dispossess 
Li Tsze-ch*tng. The Manchus enteredtChina, and after defeating 
a rebel army sent against them, they marched towards Peking. 
On hearing of the approach of the invaders, Li Ts^e-ch'eng, 
after having set fire to the iinperial , palace, evacuated the city, 
but was overtaken, and his force was completely routed. 

The Chinese now wished tlie Manchiia to retire, hut, having 
taken possession of Peking, they proclaimed the ninth son of 
T*ien-ming emperor of China under the title of Shqn-chi, 
and adopted the name of Ta^ts'ing, or “Great Pure,” 
for the dynasty (1644). Meanwhile the maruJarins 
at Nanking had chosen an imperial prince to ascend the throne. 
At this most inopportune moment a claimant ” to the throne, 
in the person of a pretended son of the last .emperor, appeared 
at court. While this contention prevailed inside Nanking the 
Tatar army appeared at the walls, 'fhere was no need for them 
to use force. The gates were thrown open, and tliey took 
possession of the city without bloodshed. Following the con- 
ciliatory policy they had everywhere purmied, they confirmed 
the mandarins in their offices and granted a general amnesty 
to all who would lay down their arms. As tJie latars entered the 
city the emperor left it, and after wanderong alxnit for some 
days m great misery, he drowned himscdf in the Yangtszie-kmiig. 
llius ended the Mmg dynastv, and the empire passed again under 
a foreign yoke. By the Mings, who partly revived the feudal 
system by making large territorial grants to members of the 
reigning house, China divided into fifteen provinces; the exist- 

ing division into eighteen provinces was made by the Manchus. 

All accounts agree in staUng tliat Ute Manchu conquerors are 
descendants of a branch ot tlie Imuly which gave the Km dynasty to 
the north of China ; and in lieu of any authentic account of their 
eaily history, native writers have tlirown a cloud of fable over their 
ougin (see Mancuuria). In the i6ih centuiy tliey were strong 
enough to cope with their Chinese neighbouis. Doubtless the Mmgs : 
tried to chock Ihcir ambition by cruel reprisals, but against tlus must ; 
be put numerous Manchu raids into Liao-timg ^ 

1 he acccstdon to tlie tliroue of the eini>eroi Shun-chi did not rt'store 
peace to the coimtry. In Kiang-sA, Fu-kien, Kwaiig-tung and t 
Kwang-si tlic adherents of tlie Muig dynasty defended themselves : 
vigorously l)ut unsuccessfully against the invaders, wlule tlie pirate , 
Ch^ng Cln-luug, the father of tlie celebrated Coxinga, kept up a , 
predatory waiiare against them on tlie coa-st. Eventually he was | 
induced to visit Peking, where he was thrown into prison and died. 1 
Coxmga, warned by his father's example, determined to leave the | 
mainland and to icek an empire daewjiere. His choice fell on j 
Formosa, and having driven out the Dutch, who had established 
Jthcmselves in the islaijd m XO24, he held possei^sion until the reign of 
fPang-ht, when (1682) he resigned in favtmr of the imperial govern- 
ment Meanwhile a princj© of the House of Ming was prtx:lajimed | 
emperor in Kwang^ai, under the title of Yiifng-li. The Tatom having 'I 
reduced Lu-kien aud Kiang-u, and having taken Cautgtu after a | 
siege of eight months, completely t<>uted hu> followers, and Yung-li 
was compelled to fly to Fegn. Some years later, with the help of 
adherents in Vun-nan and Kwei-chow, he tried to regain the theone, 
but fiis army was ecattered, and he was taken funsooer and strangled. 
Crraduafly opposition to the now r^ime became weaker and weaker, 
and the shaved head with fhe pig-tail — the symbol of Tatar 
sovereignty— became more and more adopted. In ibsi died Ama 
Wang, the tmeie Shttn««l»i, wha had acM as regeiatt dtiting his 
jpe^k^w's minority, and tkr empitur then ammned the gonamment 


of the state. He appears to have taken a gveat interest in science, 
and to have patronized Adam Schaal, a German Jesuit, who was at 
that time fesident at Peking. It was during his retgn (1656) that 
the first Russian embassy arrixod at tlie capital, but as tlic «iiivo> 
deckmed io. kamiow before the emperor he was sent back without 
having been admitted to an audience. 

After an unquiet rei^n of sevcsfiteen years Shun-chi died (i66xfi 
and was succeeded by Im son K‘ang*hi. He came mto collision with 
the Russians, who had readied the Amur r^ions about 1640 and had 
fmllt a fort on ttie tipjper Amur; but by the Treaty of Nenchinsk, cou- 
chudecl m x6Bg (the urst treaty made between Chma and a European 
the dispute wab settled; the Amur being taken as the frontiei. 
R ang-hi was indefatigable m administeniig tlie affairs of the empire, 
and he devoted much of his time to literary and scientific studies 
under tlie guidance of the Jesuits. The dictionary of the Chinese 
ianguage, piibiiahod under his superintendence, proves him to have 
been as great a scholar a.s his conquests over the Eleuths ahow hnn 
to have been famous as a general. During one of lus hunti:^ expe- 
ditions to Mongolia he caught a fatal cold, and he died in 1721. 
Under hw rule Til>et was added to the empire, which extended from 
the Siberian irontier to Cochin-China, and from the China Sea to 
Turkestan. Duritvg his reign there was a great earthquake at Peking, 
in which 400,000 people are said to have perished. 

ICien-lung, Who began to reign in i ^5, was ambitious and warlike. 
He marched an army into Hi, which h!e converted into a Chinese 
provmcc, and he afterwards added eastern Turkestan to the em|>irc 
Twice lie invaded Buima, and once he penetrated uito Cochm-fChma, 
but m ncitlier couutiy were lus arms successful. He is accused of 
great cruelty towards Jus subjects, whicli they repaid by rebelling 
against him. During his reign the Mahommedan standartl was first 
raised in Kan-suh. (Since the Mongol conquest in the 13th century 
there had been a considerable immigration of Moslems into western 
Chma ; and numbers of Chinese had Ix-tome converts.) But tJie 
Mussulman.s were unable to .stand against the imperial troops, 
fclieir armies were dispersed , ten thousand of them were exiled ; and 
an order was issued that every Mahommedan m Kan-suh above the 
age of fifteen should be put to death (1784). 

Kien-lung wrote incessantly, both poetry and prose, collected 
libraries ana republished works of value His campaigns furnished 
him with tliemes for his verses, and m the Summer Palace was found 
a handsome manuscript copy of a laudatory poem he composod on 
the occasion of his Wiir against the Gurkhas. This was one of tlie 
most successful of lus mihtary undertakings. His generals marched 
70,000 men into Nepal to witliin 60 miles of the Bntish fi on tiers, 
and having subjugaterl tJie Gurkhas they received the submission of 
the NepaWse, and acquired an additional .hold over Tilxrt (lyga) 
In other directions lus arms were not so successful. 1 here is no jH)em 
commemorating tlie campaign against the rebellious Formosams, 
nor l.imcnt over the loss oi ioo,oc'o men in that island, and the last 
few years of his reign were disturbed by outbreaks among the Miao- 
tsze, hill trdaes living in the mountains in the province.^ of Kwci-chow 
and Kwang-si. In 1705, alter a reign oi sixty years, K*ien-lung 
abdicated m favour of lus fiitecnUi son, who adopted the title ol 
Kia-k*ing as the .style of his reign K'lcn-lung died at the age of 
eighty-eight ni 1708 

During the reign of K*ien-lung ctymmerce lietween Europe 
and Canton — the only Chinese port then open to foreign trade- 
had attained important dimensions. It was mainly 
in the hands of tht' Portuguese, the British and 
Dutch llie British trade was then a monopoly of the 
East India Company. The trade, largely in opium, tea and silk, 
was .subject to many exactions and restrictions/ and many acts 
of gross injustice w'ere committed on the persons of Englishmen. 
To obtain some redress the British government at length sent 
an embassy to Peking (1793) and Lord Macartney was chosen 
to represent George 111 . on the occasion. The iniission was treate<i 
as showing that Great Britain was a state tributary to China, 
and Lord Macartney was received ^^dth every courtesy. But the 
concessions he sought were not accorded, and in thi.s sense his 
mission was a failure. 

Kia-k*mg’s reign was disturbed and disastrous. In the 
northern and western provinces, rebellion after rebellkwi broke 
out, due in a great .meosunB to the carele.ssnesR, incompeteney 
and obstinacy f>f the emperor, and the coasts were infested with 
pirates, whose number and ot^nization enabled them for a long 
time to hold the imperifti Aeet in check. Meanwhile the condition 
of tiie foreign merchatfts at Canton had not improved, and to set 
matters on a better footing the British government despatdied 
a second ambassador in tte person of Lord Amherst to Peking 

i8j6. As he declined to kowim before the cmpemr,he was 
not admitted to the imperial presence and the mission proved 

* See Morae^s Tmde awtf Adminiskaittm of the Chtneso Empitt, 
doip. ix. 
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abortive. Destitute of all royal qualities ^ a slave to his passions, 
and the servant of caprice> Kia-k*iiig di^ in i8ao. The event 
fraught with the greatest consequences to China which occurred 
in his reign (though at the time it attracted little attention) was 
the arrival of the first Protestant missionary, Dr R. Morrison 
{q>v.), who reached Canton in 1807. 

Tao-kwang (1820-1850), the new emperor, though possessed 
m his early years of considerable energy, had no sooner ascended 
the throne than he gave himself up to the pursuit of pleasure. 
The reforms which his first manifestoes foreshadowed never 
seriously occupied his attention. Insurrection occurred in 
Formosa, Kwang-si, Ho-nan and other parts of the empire, and 
the Triad Society, which had originated during the reign of 
K'ang-hi, again became formidable. 

More important to the future ol the country than the internal 
disturbances was the new attitude taken at this time towards 
China by the nations of Europe Hitherto the European 
missionaries and traders in China had been dependent upon 
the goodwill of the Chinese. The Portugfuese had been allowed 
to settle at Macao {q.v ) for some centuries ; Roman Catholic 
missionaries since the time of Ricci had been alternately patron- 
ijsed and' persecuted ; Protestant missionaries had scarcely 
gained a foothold ; the Europeans allowed' to trade at Canton 
continued to suffer under vexatious regulations — ^the Chinese 
in general regarded Europeans as barbarians, foreign devils.*' 
Of the armed strength of Europe they were ignorant. They were 
now to be undeceived, Great Britain being the first power to 
take action. The hardships inflicted on the British merchants 
at Canton became so unbearable that when, in 1834, the mono- 
poly of the East India Company ceased, the British government 
sent Jiord Napier as minister to superintend the foreign trade 
at thit port. T.ord Napier was inadequately supported, and the 
anxieties of his positK>n brought on an attack of fever, from 
which he died at Macao after a few months’ residence in China. 
The chief cause of complaint adduced by the mandarins was 
the introduction of opium by the merchants, and for years 
they attempted by every means in their power to put a stop 
to its importation. At length Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Sir Charles) Elliot, the superintendent of trade, in 1839 agreed 
that all the opium in the hands of Englishmen should be given 
up to the native authorities, and he exacted a pledge from the 
merchints that they would no longer deal in the drug. On the 
3rd of April 20,283 chests of opium were handed over to the 
mandarins and were by them destroyed. The surrender of the 
Wmrwlth Opium led to further demands by Lin Tze-su, the 
Qrtat Chinese imperial commissioner ; demands which were 
Britain, considered by the British government to amount to 
iMOn ^ ea$us belli j and in 1840 war was declared. In the 
same year the fleet captured Chusan, and in the following year 
the Bogue Forts fell, in consequence of which operations the 
Chinese agreed to cede Hong-Kong to the victors and to pmy 
them an indemnity of 6,000,000 dollars As soon as this news 
reached Peking, Ki Shen, who had succeederl Commissioner Lin, 
was dismissed from his post and degraded, and Yi Shen, another 
Tatar, was appointed in his room. Before the new commissioner 
reached his post Canton had fallen into the hands of Sir Hugh 
Gough, and shortly afterwards Amoy, Ning-po, Tinghai in 
Chusan, Chapu, Shanghai and Chin-kiang Pu shared the same 
fate. Nanking would also have beCn captured had not the 
imperial government, dreading the loss of the “Southern 
Capital,*^ proposed terms of peace. Sir Henry Pottinger, who 
had succeeded Captain Elliot, concluded, in 1842, a treaty with 
the imperial commissioners, by which the four additional ports 
of Amoy, Fu-chow, Ningpo and Shanghai were declared open to 
foreign trade, and an indemnity of 21,000,000 dofiars was to be 
paid to the British. 

Oa the acGession of in 1850, a was raiaed for 

the reforms which hatd been hoped for under Xao^kwaifig,, but Hien- 
jWjmm iioff ^^”^8 possessed in an exaggerated form the selfish and 
anwisiw^ tyfatinicftl nature of hi$ fatber, together wHh a volUptu- 

^ * aiy^ craving for every kind of senaital pleasure. For some 

time ICwang-sf had been in a very distnrhed state, and when the 
people found that there was no hope of relief from the oppression 


they endured, they proclanmed a youth, who was said to be the 
representative of the last emperor of the Mmg dynasty, as emperor, 
under the title of T’ieii-t8 or “ Heavenly Virtue." From Kwang-si 
the revolt spread into Hu-peh and Hu-nan, and then languished from 
want of a l^uler and a dennite political c^. When, however, there 
app^ed to bo a poasibihty that, by force of arms and tlie per- 
suasive influence of money, the imperialists would re-est<ibli&h their 
supremacy, a leader presented himself in Kwang-si, whose energy of 
character, combined with great political and religious enthusiasm, 
speedily ^med for him the suffrages of tlie discontented. This was 
Hung Siu-ts’uan. He proclaimed himself as sent by heaven to drive 
out the Tatars, and to restore in his own person the succession to 
China. At the same tune, having been converted to Christianity and 
professing to abhor the vices and sms of tlie age, he called on all the 
virtuous of the land to extirpate rulers who were standing examples 
of all that was base and vile in human nature. Crowds soon flocked 
to his standard. T'len-tfc was deserted ; and putting lumself at the 
head of his followers (who abandoned the jwactice of shaving the 
head), Hung Siu-ts'uan marched northwards and captured Wu- 
ch'ang on the Yangtsze-loang, tlie capital of Hu-peh. Then, moving 
down the nver, he proceeded to the attack of Nanking. Without 
much difficulty Hung Siu-tb*uan in 1853 established himself within 
Its walls, and proclaimed the inauguration of the T’ai-p'ing dynasty, 
of which he nominated himself the first emperor under the title of 
T'len Wang or " Heavenly king " Dunng the next tew years his 
armies penetrated vktonously as far north as Tientsin and as far east 
as Chin-kiang and Su-chow, wlule bands of sympathizers with his 
caase appeared in the neighbourhood of Amoy. As if still ^ 
further to aid lum m his schemes, Great Bntam declared 
war against the Tatar dynasty in 1857, in consequence of * 
an outrage known as the " Arrow " aflair (see Parki-s, Sir Harrv 
Smith). In December 1857 Canton was taken by the British, and a 
further blow was struck against the prestige of the Manchu dynasty 
by the determination of Lord Elgin, who had been sent as special 
ambassador, to go to Peking and oommumcate directly with the 
emperor. In May 1858 the Taku Forts were taken, and Lord Eigm 
went up tlie Peiho to Tientsin en rmite for the rapatal. At Tientsin, 
however, miperial commissioners persuaded him to conclude a treaty 
with them on the .spot, which treaty it was agreed should be ratified 
at Peking m the following year When, however, Su Frederick 
Bruce, who liad been appomted minister to the court of Pokuig, 
attempted to pass Taku to carry out this arrangement, the vessels 
escorting him were treacherously fired on from the forts and he was 
compelled to return. Thereupon Lord Elgm was agam sen^ out with 
lull ixiwcrs, accompanied by a large force under the command of Sir 
Hope Grant. The French (to seek reparation ior the murder of a 
missionary m Kwang-tn) took part m the campaign, and on the 1 sf of 
August i 86 o the allies landed without meeting with any opposition 
at Pei- tang, a village 12 m. north of Taku. / few days later the forts 
«it that place were taken, and tlxenoe the allies marched to Peking 
Finding furtiicr resistance to be hopeless, the Clunese openi‘d 
negotiations, and as a guarantee of their g(X)d faith surrendered the 
An-ting gate of the capital to the allies On the 24th of October 
1 860 tlie treaty of 1858 was ratified by Prince Kung and Lord Elgm, 
and a convention was signed under the terms of which the Chinese 
agreed to pay a war mdcmmtv of 8,000,000 taels. The right of 
Jvuropeans to travel in the interior was granted and freedom guaran- 
teed to the preaching of Christianity The customs tanff tlion agreed 
u|>on legalized the import of opium, though the treaty of 1858, hke 
that of 1842, was silent on the subject 

Great Britain and France were not the only powers of Europe with 
whom Hien-i6ng was called to deal On the northern border of tlie 
empire Russia liegan to exercise pressure Russia had begun to 
colonize the lower .\mur region, and was pressing towards the 
Pacific, This was a remote region, only part of the Chinese empire 
since the Manchu conquest, and by treaties of 1858 and i860 China 
ceded to Russia all its territory north of the Amur and between the 
Ussun and the Pacific (see Amur, provmce). The Russians m then: 
newly acquired land founded the port of Vladivostok {g,v.) 

Hien-fdng diecl in the summer of the year 1861, leaving the 
throne to his son T’ung chi (1861-1875), a child of five years old, 
whose mother, Tsz'e Hsi (1834-IQ08), had been raised 
from the place of favourite concubine to that of Impcnal j ' 

Consort. The legitimate empress, Tsz’e An, was childless, * 

and the two dowa^^ers became jomt-regcnts The con- ^ 
elusion of peace with the allies was the signal for a 
renewal of the campaign against the Tai-p’ings, and, * 
benefiting by the friendly feelmgs of the Bntish authorities engen- 
dered by the return of amicable relations, the Chinese government 
succeeded in enlisting Major Charles George Gordon ^ v ) of the 
Royal Engineers in their service. In a surprisingly short space of 
time this officer formed the troops, which had formerly been under 
the command of an American named Ward, into a fomndable army, 
without delay took the field against the rebels. From that day 
the fortunes of the T’ai-p'mgs declined. They lost city after city, 
knd, finally in July 1864, the imperialists, after an interval of twelve 
years, once more gained possession of Nanking T'ien Wang 00m- 
xnitted suicide on the capture of ips capital, and with him fell his 
oanse. Those of his foUowefB who issoaped the sword dispersed 
throughout the country, and the Tai-p’ings ceased to be. 
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With the measure ol peace which was then restored to the country ! 
trade rapidly revived, except in Yun-nan, where the Mahommedan 
rebels, known as Panthays, under Suleiman, still kept the imperial 
forces at bay. Against these foes the government was careless to 
take active measures, until m 1872 Prince Hassan, the adopted son 
of Suleiman, w^as sent to ICngland to gain the recognition of the 
queen for his father's government. This step aroused the sus- 
ceptibilities of tlie imperial government, and a largt* force was 
despatched to the scene of the rebellion. Before the year was out 
the Mahommedan capital Ta-h Fu fell into the hands of the im- j 
ponalists, and the followers ol Suleiman were mercilessly exter- 
minated In February 1873 the two dowager empresses resigned their I 
powers as legents. This long-expected time was seized upon by the 
foreign ministers to urge their right of audience with the emperor, 
and on the 29th of June 1873 the pnvilege of gazing on the " sacred 
countenance " was accorded them. 

The emperor Tung-chi died without issue, and the succession to 
the throne, for the first time in the annals of the Ts’mg dynasty, 

. . passed out of the direct line. As already stated, the fust 

fjj*" emperor of the Ts'mg dynasty, Shih-tsu Hwangti, on 
gaming possession of the throne on the fall of the Mmg, 

' * or " Great Bright " dynasty, adopted the title of Shun- 

chi for his reign, which began in the year 1644 The legendary 
progenitor of these Manchu rulers was Aisin Gioro, whose name is 
said to point to the fact of his having been related to the race of 
Nu-chih, or Km, ? e Golden Tatars, who reigned m northern China 
(luring the 12th and r^th centuries Kang-hi (1661-1722) was the 
third son of Shun-chi ; Yung-ch^ng (1722-1735) was the fourth son 
of K'ang-hi ; K'lcn-lung (1736-1795) was the fourth son of Yung- 
chdng , Kia-k'mg (1796" 1820) w^as the fifteenth son of K'len-lung ; 
Tao-Kwang (1821-1850) was the second son of Kia-kmg ; Hien’ 
f^ng (1851-1861) was the fourth of the nine sons who were bom to 
the emperor Tao-kwang ; and Tung-chi (1862- 1875) was the only 
son of Jiien-f6ng The choice now fell uj)on Tsai-t'ien (as he w'as 
called at birth), the mfant son (bom August 2, 1872) of Yi-huan, 
Prince Chun, the seventh son of the emperor Tao-kwang and brother 
of the emperor Hien-f6ng , Ins mother was a sister of the empress 
Tsz’e Hsi, who, with the aicl of Li Hiing-chang, obtained his adoption 
and proclamation as empeior, under the title of Kwang-su, “ Suc- 
cession of Cilorv " 

In order to prevent the confusion which would arise among the 
princes of the imj^cnal house wore they each to adopt an arbitrary 
- . . name, the emperor K'ang-hi decreed that each of his 

tw^enty-four sons should have a peri>oval name consisting 
n^encUm characters, the first of which should be and 

iurtand " second should be compounded with the determinative 
rmnk “ to manifest," an arrangement which would, as has 

been remarked, find an exact parallel in a system by which 
the .sons in an English family might be called Louis Edward^ Louis 
Edimn, Ixiuis Edwy, Louis Ed^ar and so on This device obtained also 
in the next generation, all the princes of which had Hung for their 
first name, and the emperor K'lcn-lung (17 V>-i705) extended it into 
a system, and directed that the succeeding generations should take 
the four characters Yung, Mien, Yth and T?ai respectively, as the 
fins! part of their names Eight other characters, namely, P'u, Yu, 
HSng,K'i, Taojvai, 2 sSng, /ii, w^rc subsequently added, thus provid- 
ing generic name,s for tw’elvc generations With the generation repre- 
sented by Kwang-su the first four characters were exhausted, *ind 
any sons of the emperor Kw'ang-su would therefore have been called 
P'u. By the ceremonial law of the “ Great Pure " dynasty, twelve 
degrees of rank are distributed among the pnnees of the imperial 
house, and arc as follows : (i) Ho-shih Tsin Wang, prince of the 
first order . (2) To-lo Keun Wang, prince of the second order ; 

(3) To-lo Bcileh, jirince of the thircl order ; (4) Ku-shan Beitsze, 
prince of the fourth order ; 5 to 8, Kung, or duke (with distinctive 
designations) , q to 12, Tsiang-keun, general (with cii.stinctive desig- 
nations). The sons of emperors usually receive patents of the first 
or second order on their reaching manhood, and on their sons is 
bestowed the title of Betleh A JHeileh's sons become BeUsse ; a 
Beitsze's sons become Kung, and so on (K. K. D. , X ) 

(D) — From to rgor. 

The accession to the throne of Kwang-su in January 1875 
attracted little notice outside China^ as the supreme power 
continued to be vested m the two dowager-empresses 
—the empress Tsz'e An^ principal wife of the emperor 
Hicn-f^ng, and the empress Tsz*e Hsi, secondart’ wife 
of the same emperor, and mother of the emperor 
T*ung-chi. Yet there were circumstances connected with the 
emperor Kwang-su 's accession which might well have arrested 
attention. The emperor T*ung-chi, who had himself succumbed 
to an ominously brief and mysterious illness, left a young widow 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, and had she given birth to a 
male child her son would have been the rightful heir to the throne. 
But even before she sickened and died — of grief, it was officially 


stated, at the loss of her imperial spouse — the dowajger-empresses 
had solved the question of the succession by placing Kwang-su 
on the throne, a measure which was not only in itself arbitrary, 
but also m direct conflict with one of the most sacred of Chinese 
traditions. The solemn rites of ancestor-worship, incumbent on 
every Chinaman, and, above all, upon the emperor, can only be 
properly performed by a member of a younger generation than 
those whom it is his duty to honour. The emperor Kwang-su, 
being a first cousin to the emperor T‘ung-chi, was not therefore 
qualified to offer up the customary sacrifices before the ancestral 
tablets of his predecessor. The accession of an infant in the 
place of T*ung-chi achieved, however, for the time being what 
was doubtless the paramount object of the policy of the two 
empresses, namely, their undisturbed tenure of the regency, in 
which the junior empress Tsz‘e Hsi, a woman of unquestionable 
ability and boundless ambition, had gradually become the 
predominant partner^ 

The first question that occupied the attention of the govern- 
ment under the new reign was one of the gravest importance, 
and nearly led to a war with Great Britain. The Indian 
government was desirous of seeing the old trade relations 
between Burma and the south-west provinces, which bad been 
interrupted by the Yun-nan rebellion, re-established, and for that 
purpose proposed to send a mission across the frontier into China. 
The Peking government assented and issued passports 
for the party, which was under the command of Colonel 
Browne. Mr A. R. Margary, a young and promising Mmrgary, 
member of the China consular ser\'ice, who was told 
off to accompany the expedition as interpreter, was treacherously 
murdered by Chinese at the small town of Manwync and almost 
simultaneously an attack was made on the expedition by armed 
forces wearing Chinese uniform (January 1875). Colonel Browne 
with difficulty made his way back to Bhamo and the expedition 
was abandoned. 

Tedious negotiations followed, and, more than eighteen months 
after the outiage, an arrangement was come to on the basis of 
guarantees for the future, rather than vengeance for 
the past. The arrangement was embodied in the 
Chifu convention, dated 13th September 1876. The 7^7^. 
terms of the settlement comprised (i) a mission of 
apology from China to the British court ; (2) the promulgation 
throughout the length and breadth of the empire of an imperial 
proclamation, setting out the right of foreigners to travel under 
passport, and the obligation of the authorities to protect them ; 
and (3) tlie payment of an indemnity. Additional articles were 
sub.sequcntly signed in London relative to the collection of likin 
on Indian opium and other matters. 

Simultaneously with the outbreak of the Mahommedan 
rebellion in Yun-nan, a similar disturbaace had arisen 
in the north-west provint'es of Shen-si and Kan-suh. 

This was followed by a revolt of the whole of the 
Central Asian tribes, which for two thousand years had 
more or less acknowledged the imperial sway. In Kashgaria a 
nomad chief named Yakub Beg, otherwise Imown as the Atalik 
Ghazi, had made himself amir, and seemed likely to establish 
a strong rule. The fertile province of Kiilja or Ih, lying to the 
north of the T‘ianslian range, was taken possession of by Russia 
in 1871 in order to put a stop to the prevailing anarchy, but 
with a promi.se that when Cliina should have succeeded in 
re-establishing order in her Central Asian dominions it should be 
given back. The interest which was taken in the rebellion in 
Central Asia by the European powers, notably by the sultan of 
Turkey and the British government, aroused the Chinese to 
renewed efforts to recover their lost territories, and, as in the 
case of the similar crisis in Yun-nan, they undertook the task 
with sturdy deliberation. They borrowed money — £1,600,000 — 
for the expenses of the expedition, this being the first appearance 
of China as a borrower in the foreign markets, and appointed the 
viceroy, Tso Tsung-t*ang, commander-in-chief. By degrees the 
emperor’s authority was established from the confines of Kan-suh 
to Kashgar and Yarkand, and Chinese garrisons were stationed 
in touch with the Russian outposts in the region of the Pamirs 
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(December 1877). Russia was now called upon to restore 
Kulja, China being in a position to maintain order, Cliina 
despatched Chung-how, a Manchu of the highest rank, who had 
been notoriously concerned in the Tientsin massacre of 1870, 
to $t Petersburg to negotiate a settlement. After some months 
of discussion a document was signed (September 1879), termed 
the treaty of Livadia, whereby China recovered, not 
indeed the whole, but a considerable portion of the 
tioa. * disputed territory, on her paying to Russia five million 
roubles as the cost of occupation. The treaty was, 
however, received with a storm of indignation in China. 
Memorials poured in from all sides denouncing the treaty and 
Its author. Foremost among these was one by Chang Chih- 
tung, who afterwards became the most distinguished of the 
viceroys, and governor-general of Hu-peh and Hu-nan provinces. 
Prince Chun, the emperor’s father, came into prominence at this 
juncture as an advocate for war, and under these combined 
influences the unfortunate Chung-how was tried and condemned 
to death (3rd of March 1880). For some months warlike pre- 
parations went on, and the outbreak of hostilities was imminent. 
In the end, however, calmer counsels prevailed. It was decided 
to send the Marquis Tseng, who m the meantime had l^ecome 
minister in London, to Russia to negotiate. A new treaty 
which still left Russia in possession of part of the Hi valley 
was ratified on the 19th of August i88i. The Chinese govern- 
ment could now contemplate the almost complete recovery of 
the whole extensive dominions which had at any time owned 
the imperial sway. The regions directly administered by the 
officers of the emperor extended from the borders of Siberia 
on the north to Annam and Burma on the south, and from 
the Pacific Ocean on the east to Kashgar and Yarkand on the 
west. There was also a fringe of tributary nations which still 
kept up the ancient forms of allegiance, and which more or 
less acknowledged the dominion of the central kingdom. The 
principal tributary nations then were Korea, Lu-chu, Annam, 
Burma and Nepal. 

Korea was the first of the dependencies to come into notice. In 
1866 some Roman Catholic missionaries were murdered, and 
about the same time an American vessel was burnt in one of the 
rivers and her crew murdered. China refused satisfaction, both 
to France and America, and suffered reprisals to be made on 
Korea without protest. America and Japan both desired to 
conclude commercial treaties for the opening up of Korea, and 
proposed to negotiate with China. China refused and 
japaa. referred them to the Korean government direct, saying 
she was not wont to interfere m the affairs of her vassal 
states. As a result Japan concluded a treaty in 1876, m which 
the independence of Korea was expressly recognized. This was 
allowed to pass without protest, but as other nations proceeded 
to conclude treaties on the same terms China began to perceive 
her mistake, and endeavoured to tack on to each a declaration 
by the king that he was in fact a tributary — ^a declaration, 
however, which was quietly ignored. Japan, however, was the 
only power with which controversy immediately arose. In 1882 
a faction fight, which had long been smouldering, broke out, 
headed by the king’s father, the Tai Won Kun, in the course of 
which the Japanese legation was attacked and the whole Japanese 
colony had to flee for their lives. China sent troops, and by 
adroitly kidnapping the Tai Won Kun, order was for a time 
restored. The Japanese legation was replaced, but under the 
protection of a strong body of Japanese troops. Further revolu- 
tions and riots followed, in which the troops of the two countries 
took sides, and there was imminent danger of war. To obviate 
this risk, it was agreed m 1885 between Count Ito and Li Hung- 
Chang that both sides should withdraw their troops, the king 
being advised to engage officers of a third state to put his army 
on such a footing as would maintain order, and ^ch undertook 
to give the other notice should it be found necessary to send 
troops again. In this way a modus mvtndi was established 
which lasted till 1894, 

We can only glance briefly at the domestic affairs of China dur* 
ing the period 1875-1882. The years 1877-1878 were marked by 


a famine in Shan -si and Shan-tung, which for duration and 
intensity has probably never been equalled. It was computed 
that 12 or 13 millions perished. It was vainly hoped 
that this loss of life, due mainly to defective com- 
munications, would induce the Chinese government %rs^/ss2, 
to listen to proposals for railway construction. 

The Russian scare had, however, taught the Qiinese the value 
of telegraphs, and in 1881 the first line was laid from Tientsin 
to Shanghai. Further construction was continued without 
intermission from this date. A beginning also was made m 
naval affairs. The arsenal at Fuchow was turning out small 
composite gunboats, a training ship was bought and put under 
the command of a British officer. Several armoured cruisers 
were ordered from England, and some progress was made 
with the fortifications of Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei. Forts 
were also built and guns mounted at Fuchow, Shanghai, Canton 
and other vulnerable points. Money for these purposes was 
abundantly supplied by the customs duties on foreign trade, 
and China had learnt that at need she could borrow from the 
foreign banks on the security of this revenue. 

In i88i the senior regent, the empress Tsz'e An, was earned 
off by a sudden attack of heart disease, and the empress Tsz'e Hsi 
remained in undivided possession of the supreme power during 
the remainder of the emperor Kwang-su’s minority. Li Himg- 
Chang, firmly established at Tientsin, within easy reach of the 
capital, as viceroy of the home province of Chihli and super- 
intendent of northern trade, enjoyed a larger share of his imperial 
mistress’s favour than was often granted by the ruling Manchus 
to officials of Chinese birth, and in all the graver questions of 
foreign [lolicy his advice was generally decisive. 

While the dispute with Japan was still going on regarding 
Korea, China found herself involved in a mere serious quarrel m 
respect of another tributary state which lay on the 
southern frontier. By a treaty made lictween France 
and Annam in 1874, the Red river or Songkoi, which, tianoL 
rising m south-western China, flows through Tongkmg, 
was opened to trade, together with the cities of Haiphong and 
Hanoi situated on the delta. The object of the French was to 
find a trade route to Yun-nan and .Sze-ch’uen from a base of their 
own, and it was hoped the Red river would furnish such a 
route. Tongking at this time, however, was infested with bands 
of pirates and cut-throats, many of whom were Chinese rebels 
or ex-rebels who had been driven across the frontier by the 
suppression of the Yun-nan and Taiping rebellions, conspicuous 
among them being an organization called the Black Flags. 
And when in 1882 France sent troops to Tongking to restore 
order (the Annamese government having failed to fulfil its 
promises in that respect) China began to protest, claiming that 
Annam was a vassal state and under her protection. 

France took no notice of the prote.st, declaring that the claim had 
merely an archaeological interest, and that, m any case, China in 
military affairs was a quantity nifjihgeahle France found, « .. 

however, that she had undertaken a very serious task m ..V ** 
trying to put down the forces of disorder (sec Tongking) pf^cs 
The Black Flags were, it was believed, being aided by 
money and arms from China, and as time went on, the French were 
more and more being confronted with regular Chinese soldiers 
Several forts, w'cll within the Tongking frontier, were known to be 
garrisoned by Chinese troops Operations continued with more or 
less success during the winter and spring of 1883-188^ Both sides, 
however, were desirous of an arrangement, and in May 1884 a con- 
vention was Signed between Li Hung-Chang and a Captain Fournier, 
who had ficen commissioned ad hoc, whereby China agreed to with- 
draw her garrisons and to open her frontiers to trade, France agreeing, 
on her part, to respect the fiction of Chinese suzerainty, and guarantee 
the frontier from attack by brigands No dale had been fixed in the 
convention for the evacuation of the Chinese garrisons, and Fournier 
endeavoured to supplement this by a memorandum to Li Hung- 
Chang, at the same time announcing the fact to his government In 
pursuance of this arrangement the French troops proceeded to occupy 
Langson on the date fixed (21st June 1884). The Chinese com- 
mandant refused to evacuate, alleging, m a despatch which no one 
in the French camp was competent to translate, that he had received 
no orders, and begged for a snort delay to enable him to communicate 
with his superiors. The French commandant ordered an attack, 
which was repulsed with severe loss. Mutual recriminations ensued 
From Pans there came a demand for a huge indemnity as reparation 
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lor the insult The Peking government oUcred to carry out the 
convention, and to pay a small mdemnity for the lives lost through 
the niisundcrstandjng. This wjs refused, and hostilities recom- 
nicnccd, or, as the French preferred to call them, reprisals, for the 
fiction was stxU kept up that the two countries were not at war 
Under cover of this fiction the French fleet peaceably entered the 
harbour of Fucliov/, having passed the forts at tlie entrance to tlic 
river without hindrance Once inside, they attacked and destroyed 
the much inferior Chinese flet 4 which was then quietly at anchor, 
destroying at tlie same time a large part of the arsonal which adjoins 
the anchorage (23rd August Keirticihg its sttps, the French 

fleet attacked and destroyed with insanity the forts which wen* 
built to guard the entrance to the Mm river, and could offer no 
resistance to a force coming from the rear After this exploit the 
h'rench fleet left the mainland and continued its reprisals on the coast 
of Formosa. KelunL% a treaty ^rt, was bombardt^l and taken, 
October 4II1 A simuar attempt, however, on tlic neighbouring port 
of Tamsui \v*is unsutcessful, ih»‘ landing party having lieen dnven 
back to thCif shijis with severe loss The attempt was not renewed, 
and the fleet thereafter confined itself to a semi-bloc kado of the* 
island, whicli v as prolonged into 1 885 but led to no practical results 
Negutiationfa for peace, however, which had been for some time in 
progress througli the mediation of Sir Robert Hart, were at this 
juncture haj)])ily concluded (April 1 8^5) The terms were pract.cally 
those of the hhiirnicr convention of the year before, the denmn^I for 
an mdemnily iieving been quietly diopped. 

China^ on the whole, c^ame out of the stxuggle with gieatly 
increased prestige. She had tnod conclusions with a first-class 
European power and had held her own. incorrect 
conclusions as to the mililary strength of China were 
of China, consequently drawn, not merely by the Chinese them- 
selves — which was excusable — but by European and 
even British autlionlies, who ought to have been better informed. 
War vessels were ordered by (Jhina both from England and 
(^lermany, and Admiral Lang, who had withdrawn his services 
while the war was going on, was re-engaged together with a 
number of British officers and instrui tors. The completion of 
the works at Port Arthur was taken in hand, and a beginning 
was made in the construction of forts at W ei-hai-wei as a second 
naval base. A new department was created for the control of 
naval affairs, at the head of which was placed Prince Oiun, 
fatlier of the emperor, who since the downfall of Prince Rung 
in i 8<S4 had been taking a more and more prominent part in 
public affairs. 

From 1885 to 1894 the political history of China does not c-all 
for extended notice. Two incidents, however, must be recorded, 
(i) the conclusion m 1886 of a convention with Great Britain, in 
which the Chinese government undertook to recognize British 
sovereignty m Burma, and (2) the temporary occupation of Port 
JBSS Hamilton by the British fleet (May 1885 -February 
1 S 94 . 1887). In 1890 Admiral T.ang resigned his command 

of the Chinese fleet, JJun ng a temporar}’’ absence of 
ling’s colleague, Admiral 1 mg, the Chinese second in command, 
claimed the right to take charge— a claim which Admiral Lang 
naturally resented. The question was referred to I.i Hung- 
Chang, who decided against Lang, whereupon the latter threw 
up his commission. From tiiis point the fleet on which so much 
depended began to deteriorate. Superior officers again began 
to steal the men’s pays, the ships were starved, shells filled with 
charcoal instead of powder were supplied, accounts were cooked, 
and all tlie corruption and malfeasance that were rtunpant in 
the army crept back into the navy 
The year 1894 witnessed the outbreak of the war with Japan. 
Tn the spring, complications again aiosc with Japan over Korea, 
and hostilities began in July. The story of the war is 
told elsewhere (sc‘e Chi no- Japanese War), and it is 
i894, ’ unnecessary here to recount the details of the decisive 
\’ictory of Japan. A new power had arisen in the 
Far East, and when peace was signed by Li Hung-Chang at 
Shimonoseki on the 17th of April 1895 it meant the beginning 
of a new epoch. The terms included the cession of I iao-tung 
peninsula, then in actual occupation by the Japanese troops, 
tlie cession of Formo.sa, an indemnity of H, taels 200^000,000 
(about £30,000,000) and various commercial privileges. 

The signature of this treaty brought the European powers on 
the scene. It bep for some time the avowed ambition of 
Russia to obtain an ice-free port as an outlet to her Siberian 


possessions — an ambition which was considered by British states- 
men as not unreasonable. It did not, therefore, at all suit her 
purposes to see the rising power of Japan commanding 
the whole of -the coast-hne of Korea. Accordingly in 
the interval between the signature and the ratification vaaiioa. 
of the treaty, invitations were addressed by Russia 
to the great powers to intervene with a view to its modifica- 
tion on the ground of the disturbance of the balance of power, 
and the menace to Cliina which the occupation of Pori Arthur by 
the Japanese would involve. Prance and Germany accepted the 
invitation, Great Britain declined. In the end the three powers 
brought such pressure to bear on Japan that she gave up the 
whole of her continental acquisitions, retaining only the island of 
Formosa. The indemnity was on the other hand increased by 
H. taels 30,000,000. For the time the integrity of China seemed 
to be preserved, and Russia, France and Germany could pose as 
her friends. Evidence was, however, soon forthcoming that 
Russia and France had not been disinterested in rescuing 
Chinese territory from the Japanese grasp. Russia now obtained 
the right to carry the Siberian railway across Chinese territory 
from Stryetensk to Vladivostok, thus avoiding a long dolour, 
besides giving a grasp on northern Manchuria. France obtained, 
by a convention dated Uie 2olh of June 2895, a rectification of 
frontier in the Mekong valley and certain railwa}’' and mining 
rights in Kiang-si and Yun-nan. Both powers obtained con- 
ce.ssions of land at Hankow^ for the purposes of a settlement. 
Russia was also said to have negotiated a secret treaty, fre- 
quently described as the “(assini Convention,’^ but more 
probably signed by Li Hung-Chang at Mo.scow, giving her the 
right in certain contingencies to Port Arthur, wduch was to be 
refortified with Russian assistance. And by way of further 
securing her hold, Risssia guaranteed a 4 % loan of £15,000,000 
issued in Paris to enable China to pay off the first instalment of 
the Japanese indemnity. 

The convention between France and China of the 2cth of J une 
1895 brought China into sharp conflict with Gieat Mekong 
Britain. China, having by the Burma convention of vaiiey 

1886 agreed to recognize British sovereignty over nispuia, 

Burma, her miondam feudatory, also agreed to a de- 
limitation of boundaries at the proper time. Effect was given to 
this last stipulation by a subsequent con^'e^tlon concluded in 
London (1st of March 1894), which traced the boundary line from 
the Shan states on the west as far as the Mekong ri\ er on the east. 
In the Mekong valley there were two semi-independent native 
territories over which suzerainty had been claimed in times gone 
by both by the kings of Ava and by the C’hinese emperors. 
I'hese territories were named Meng Lun and Kiang Hung — the 
latter lying partly on one side and partly on the other of the 
Mekong river, south of the point where it issues from Chinese 
territory. The boundary line was so drawm as to lea\'e both 
these territories to China, but it was stipulated that China should 
not alienate any portion of these territories to any other power 
without the previous consent of Great Britain. Yielding to 
French pressure, and regardless of the undertaking she had 
entered into with Great Britain, China, in the convention with 
France in June 1895, so drew the boundary line as to cede to 
France that portion of the territory of Kiang Hung which lay 
on the left bank of the Mekong. Compensation was demanded 
by Great Britain from China for this breach of faith, and at the 
same time negotiations were entered into with France. These 
resulted in a joint declaration by the governments of France and 
Great Britain, dated the 15th of January 1896, by which it was 
agreed as regards boundary that the Mekong from the point of 
its confluence with the Nam Huk northwards as far as the 
Chinese frontier should .be tlie dividing line between the pos- 
sessions or spheres of influence of the two powers. It was also 
agreed that any oommerciol priviieges obtained by eitlier power 
m Yun-nan or Sae-chuen should be open to the subjects of the 
other. The negotiations with China resulted in a further agree- 
ment, dated the 4th of February 1897, whereby considerable 
modiffimtioiB in kvour of Great Britain were made in the 
Burma boundary drawn bj the 1894 convention. 
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While Russia and France were profiting by what they were 
pleased to call the generosity of China, Germany alone had so far 
Kimach^Wf ^eCeived no reward for her share in compelling the 
/"Of# ' retrocession of Liao-tung ; but, in November 1897^ she 

Arthttt, proceeded to help herself by seizing the Bay of 
Kiaochow in the province of Shan*tung. The act was 
* done ostensibly in order to compel satisfaction for the 
murder of two German missionaries. A cession was ultimately 
made by way of a lease for a term of ninety -nine years — Germany 
to have full territorial jurisdiction during the continuance of the 
lease, with liberty to erect fortifications, build docks, and exercise 
all the rights of sovereignty. In De(tember the Russian fleet was 
sent to winter in Port Arthur, and though this was at first de- 
scribed as a temporary measure, its object was speedily disclosed 
by a request made, in January 1898, by the Russian ambassador 
m London that two Britisli cruisers, then also anchored at Port 
Arthur, should be withdrawn “ in order to avoid friction in the 
Russian sphere of influence. They left shortly afterwards, and 
their departure in the circumstances was regarded as a blow to 
Great Britain’s prestige in the Far East. In March the Russian 
government peremptorily denxanded a lease of Port Arthur and 
the adjoining anchorage of Talienwan — demand which China 
could not resist without foreign support. After an acrimonious 
correspondence with the Russian government Great Britain 
acquiesced in the fait accomplt. The Russian occupation of Port 
Arthur was immediately followed by a concession to build a line 
of railway from that point northwards to connect with the 
Siberian trunk line in north Manchuria. As a counterpoise to the 
growth of Russian influence in the north, Great Britain obtained 
a lease of Webhai-wei, and formally took possession of it on its 
evacuation by tlic Japanese troops in May 1898. 

After much hesitation the Chinese government had at last 
resolved to permit the construction of railways with foreign 
capital. An influential official named Sheng Hsuan-hwai was 
appointed diiec tor-general of railways, and empowered to enter 
into negotiations with foreign capitalists for that purpose. 
A keen competition thereupon ensued between syndicates of 
different nationalities, and their claims being espoused by their 
various governments, an equally keen international rivalry was 
set up. Great Britain, though intimating her preference for the 
**0 9 door ” policy, meaning equal opportunity for 

found herself compelled to fall in with the 
and general movement towards what l)ecame known as the 
‘ ‘ ‘ spheres of influence ’ ’ policy, and claimed the Yang tsze 
fLmce,** particular sjjhere. This she did by the 

somewhat negative method of obtaining from the 
Chinese government a declaration that no part of the Yangtsze 
valley should be alienated to any foreign power. A more fonnal 
recognition of the claim, as far as railway enterprise was con- 
cerned, was embodied in an agreement (28th of April 1899) 
between Great Britain and Russia, and communicated to the 
C'hinese government, whereby the Russian government agreed 
not to seek for any concessions within the Yanglsze valley*, 
including all the provinces bordering on the great river, together 
with Cheh-kiang and Ho-nan, the British government entering 
into a similar undertaking in regard to the Chinese dominions 
north of the Great Wall.^ 

In 1B99 Talienwan and Kiaochow were respectively thrown open 
by Russia and Germany to foreign trade, and, encouraged by these 
measures, Uie United States government initiated in September of 
the same year a coi rcspondence With the great European powers and 
Japan, with a view to securing their definite adhesion to the open 
door policy. The British government gave an unqualified approval 
to tlie American proposal, and the replies of tlie othor poweis, 
though more guarded, wore accepted at Washington as satisiactory. 
A further and more definite Step towards securing the maintenance 
of the open door *' in China was the agreement concluded m October 
1900 between the British and German govemmentB. The signatories, 
by the first two articles, aareed to endeavour to keep the ports on the 
rivers and littoral free and open to international trade and economic 
activity, and to uphold this rule for all Chmese territory as far as (wo 

^ A supplieimentarjr atc|iange of notes oi{ the .samfJ date excepted 
frora the scope of this agreement the ^hAn-habkwan-Kiu-ehwang 
extension which had atrea^y been honteded to the Hongkong £ 
Shanghai Bank. 


in the German counterpart) they could cxcrctse influence ; not to use 
the existing complications to obtain territorial advantages m Chinese 
dominions, and to seek to maintain undnmnishcd the territorial 
condition of the Chinese empire. By a third article they reserved 
their right to come to a preliminary understanding for the protection 
of their interests in Cluna, sliould any other power use those compli- 
cations to obtain such territonal advantages under any ferm what- 
ever. On riie submission of the agreement to the powers interested, 
Austria, France, Italy and Japan accepted its principles without 
express reservation -Japan first obtaining assurances that she signed 
on the same footing as an original signatory The United States 
accepted the first two articles, but expressed no opinion on the third. 
Russia construed the fiist as limited to ports actually open in regions 
where the two signatories exercise " tlieir ” influence, and favourably 
entertained it in that sense, ignoring the reference to other forms of 
economic activity She fully accepts the second, and observoil tliat 
in the contingency contemplated by the third, she would modify her 
attitude according to circumstances. 

Meanwhile, negotiations earned on by the British mimsb i at 
Peking during 1898 resulted in the grant of very important pnvdcnies 
to foreign commerce. The payment of the secona instalment of the 
Japanese indemnity was becoming due, and it was much dj»cus‘>t*d 
how and on what terms China would be able to raise the amount 
The Russian government, as has been stated, had made Cluna a loan 
of the sum required for the first portion of the indemnity, vi/, 
/r5,ooo,ooo, taking a charge on the customs revenue as stKunty 
The British government was urged to make a hke loan of ;(i0,ooo,ooo 
botii as a matter of friendship to China and as a counterpoise to the 
Russian influence An arrangement was come to accordingly, on 
very favourable terms financially to the Chinese, but at the last 
moment they drew back, being overawed, as tliey said, by the 
threatening attitude of Russia. Taking advantage of the jKiSition 
which this refusal gavi' him, the British minister obtained from the 
T»ung-Li-Yamen, besides tlie declaration as to the non-akenation of 
the Yangtszo valley above mentioned, an undertaking to tJirow the 
whole of the inland waterwa^^ open to steam traffic. The Chinese 
government at the same time undertook that the post of inspector 
general of customs (then held by Sir Robert Hart) should always be 
held by an ivnglisliman so long as the trade of Great Bntam was 
greater than that of any other nation Minor concessions were also 
made, but the opemng of the waterways was by far the greatest 
advance that had been made since i8f)0 

Of still greater importance were the railway anci mining concessions 
granted during the same year (1898) The Chinese government had 
been generally disposed to railway construction since the conclusion 
of the Japanese War, but hoped to be able to retain the control m 
their own liands I'he masterful methods of Russia and Germany 
had oldiged them to surrender this control so far as concerned 
Manchuria ami Shan-tung. In the Yangtszo valley, Sheng, the 
director-general of railw'ays, had been negotiating with several 
competing syndicates One of these was a Franco-Belgian syndicate, 
which was endeavouring to obtain the trunk line from Hankow to 
Peking. A British company was tendering for the same work, and 
the line lay mainly within the British sphere it was considered 
not unreasonable to expect it should bo given to the latter At a 
critical moment, however, the Fremch and Russian mimsters inter- 
vened, and practically forced the Yamen to grant a contract in favour 
of the Fronco-Bclgian company. The Yamen had a few days before 
explicitly promised the British minister that the contract should not 
be ratified without his having an opportunity of seeing it As a 
penalty for this breach of faith, and as a set-off to the Franco-Belgian 
line, the British minister required the immediate grant of all the 
railway concessions ior which British syndicates were then negotiat- 
ing, and on terms not inferior to those granted to tlie Belgi«m line. 
Ui this way all the lines m the lower Yangtszc, as aho the Shan-si 
Mining Companies’ linos, were secured. A contract for a trunk line 
from Canton to Hankow* was negotiated in the latter part of 1898 by 
an American company. 

There can be little doubt that the powers, engrossed in the 
diplomatic conflicts of which Peking was the centre, had 
entirely underrated the reactionary forces gradually mustering 
for a struggle against the aggressive spirit of Western civilization. 
The lamentable consequences of administrative t'orruption and 
incompetence, and the superiority of foreign methods which 
had been amply illustrated by the Japanese War, had at first 
produced a considerable impression, not only upon the more 
enlightened commercial classes, but even upon many of the 
younger members of the official classes in China. The dowager- 
empress, who, in spite of the empf iw Kwang-.su having nominally 
attained his majority, had retained practical control of the 
supreme power until the conflict with Japan, had been held 
libt unjustly, to blame for the disasters of the war, and even 
before its condusfon the young empiSror was adjured by tdme 
of the most responsible among his own subjects to shake himseM 
free from the baneful restraint of petticoat govemfn^nt/' 
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and himself take the helm. In the following years a reform 
movement, undoubtedly genuine, though opinions differ as to 
Tbtniorm ^alue of the popular support which it claimed, 
m 9 V 0 ^ spread throughout the central and southern pro- 

m 9 mu vinces of the empire. One of the most significant 

iA symptoms was the relatively large demand which 
suddenly arose for the translations of foreign works and similar 
publications in the Chinese language which philanthropic societies, 
such as that for the Diffusion of Christian and General Know- 
ledge amongst the Chinese,^' had been tr>'ing for some time 
past to popularize, though hitherto with scant success. Chinese 
newsptmers published in the treaty ports spread the ferment of 
new ideas far into the interior. Fifteen hundred young 
men of good family applied to enter the foreign university 
at reking, and in some of the provincial towns the Chinese 
themselves subscribed towards the opening of foreign schools. 
Reform societies, which not infrequently enjoyed officiai coun- 
tenance, sprang up m many of the large towns, and found 
numerous adherents amongst the younger Itieratt, Early in 1898 
the emperor, who had gradually emancipated himself from the 
dowager-empress’s control, summoned several of the reform 
leaders to Peking, and requested their advice with regard to 
the progressive measures which should be introduced into the 
government of the empire. Ciiief among.st these reformers was 
Kang Yu-wei, a Cantonese, whose scholarly attainments, com- 
bined with novel teachings, earned for him from his followers 
the title of the Modem Sage.” Of his more or less active 


sympathizers who had subsequently to suffer with him in the 
cause of reform, the most prominent were C'hang Yin-huan, a 
member of tlie grand council and of the Tsung-Li-Yamen, who 
had represented his sovereign at Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 
1897 ; (hm Pao-chen, governor of llu-nan ; Liang Chichao, the 
editor of the leformers’ organ, Chinese Progress] Su Chiching, 
a reader of the Hanlin ("ollege, the educational stronghold of 
Chinese conservatism ; and his son Su In-chi, also a Hanlin 
man, and provincial chancellor of public instruction in Hu-nan. 

It soon became evident that there was no more enthusiastic 
advocate of the new ideas than the emperor himself. Within a 
few months the vermilion pencil gave the imperial sanction to 
a succession of edicts which, had they been carried into effect, 
would have amounted to a revolution as far-reaching as that 
which had transformed Japan thirty years previously. The 
fossilized system of examinations for the public service was to 
be altogether superseded by a new schedule based on foreign 
learning, for the better promotion of which a number of temples 
were to be converted into schools for Western education ; a state 
department was to be created for the translation and dissemina- 
tion of the standard works of Western literature and science ; 
even the scions of tlie ruling Manchu race were to be compelled 
to study foreign languages and travel abroad ; and last, but not 
least, all useless offices both in Peking and in the provinces were 
to be abolished. A further edict was even reported to be m 
contemplation, doing away with the guem or pigtail, which, 
originally imposed upon the Chinese by their Manchu conquerors 
as a badge of subjection, had gradually become the most 
characteristic and most cherished feature of the national 
dress. ^ But the bureaucracy of China, which had battened for 
centuries on corruption and ignorance, had no taste for self- 
sacrifice. Other vested interests felt themselves equally 
threatened, and behind them stood the whole latent force of 
popular superstition and unreasoning conservatism. 

The dowager-empress saw her opportunity. The Summer 
Palace, to which she had retired, had been for some time the 
centre of resistance to the new movement, and in the middle of 
September 1898 a report became current that, in order to put 
an end to the obstruction which hampered his reform policy, 
the emperor intended to seize the person of the dowager-empress 
and have her deported into the interior. Some colour was given 
to this report by an official announcement that the emperor would 
hold a review of the foreign-drilled troops at Tientsin, and had 
summoned Yuan Shihkai, their general, to Peking in order to 
confer with him on the necessary arrangements. But the re- 
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formere had neglected to secure the goodwill of the aWrin^S 
was still entirely in the hands of the reactionaries ^ 
night of the 20th of September the palace of . 

peror was occupied by the soldiers, and on thf £1^? * 

day Kwang-su, who was henceforth virtual P ' „ d’ 4 ut 
in the hands of the empress, was tor * i ♦ ..u i * 
edict restoring her regency. a 

moment by an urgent 

escaping, but many of promment refomers were 

arrested, and six of promptly executed. The Pektng 

GazeUe announced a ^f^er 1^1 the emperor lum^lf was 

dangerously ill and hiijF® well have been despaired of had 
not the British mii#^ represented in very emphatic terms the 
serious consequeiar® niight ensue if anything happened to 
him. Drastic ^#^sures were, however, adopted to stamp out 
the reform jfii^ement in the provinces as well as in the capital. 
The re/or#^ edicts were cancelled, the reformers’ associations 
were d|#t)lved, their newspapers suppressed, and those who did 
not o 0 tc to save themselves by a hasty recantation of their errors 
imprisoned, proscribed or exiled. In October the reaction 
had already been accompanied by such a recrudescence of anti- 
foreign feeling that the foreign ministers at Peking had to bring 
up guards from the fleet for the protection of the legations, and to 
demand the removal from the capital of the disorderly Kan-suh 
soldiery which subsequently played so sinister a part in the 
troubles of June 1900, But the unpleasant impression produced 
by these incidents was in a great measure removed by the 
demonstrative reception which the empress Tsz‘e Hsi gave on 
the 15th of October to the wives of the foreign representatives 
— an act of courtesy unprecedented in the annals of the Chinese 
court. 

The reactionary tide continued to rise throughout the year 
1899, but it did not appear materially to affect the foreign 
relations of China. Towards the end of the year Boxer 
the brutal murder of Mr Brooks, an English mis- move- 
sionary, in Shan-tung, had compelled attention to a 
popular movement which had been spreading rapidly 
throughout that province and the adjoining one of Chih-li 
with the connivance of certain high officials, if not under their 
direct patronup. Theorigin of the ‘ ‘ Boxer ’ ’ movement is obscure. 
Its name is derived from a literal translation of the Chinese 
designation, “ the fist of righteous harmony.” Like the kindred 
'' Big Sword ” Society, it appears to have been in the first 
instance merely a secret association of malcontents chiefly 
drawn from the lower classes. Whether the empress Tsz'e Hsi 
and her Manchu advisers had deliberately set themselves 
from the beginning to avert the danger by deflecting what 
might have been a revolutionary movement into anti-foreign 
channels, or whether with Oriental heedlessness they had 
allowed it to grow until they were powerless to control it, they 
had unquestionably resolved to take it under their protection 
before the foreign representatives at Peking had realized its 
gravity. The outrages upon native Christians and the threats 
against foreigners generally went on increasing. The Boxers 
openly displayed on their banners the device : Exterminate 
the foreignei's and save the dynasty,” yet the representatives 
of the powers were unable to obtain any effective measures 
against the so-called “ rebels,” or even a definite condemnation 
of their methods.^ 

Four months (January-April 1900) were spent in futile inter- 
views with the Tsung-Li-Yamen. In May a number of Christian 
villages were destroyed and native converts massacred near the 
capital. On the arid of June two English missionaries, Mr 
Robinson and Mr Norman, were murdered at Yung Ching, 40 m. 
from Peking. The whole country was overrun with bands of 
Boxers, who tore up the railway and set fire to the stations at 
different points on the Peking-Tientsin line. Fortunately a 


1 The religious aspect of the Boxer movement gave it strength. 
Its disciples believed that the spirits which defended China were 
incensed by the introduction of western methods and ideals. Many 
of them believed themselves to be invulnerable to any Western 
weapon. (See Lord W. Cecil, Changing China, 1910, ch. i.) 
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mixed body of marines and bluejackets of various nationalities, 
numbering i8 officers and 389 men, had reached Peking on the 
ist of June for the protection of the legations. The whole city 
was in a state of turmoil. Murder and pillage were of daily 
occurrence. The reactionary Prince Tuan (grandson of the 
emperor Tao-kwang) and the Manchus generally, together with 
the Kan-suh soldiery under the notorious Tung-fu-hsiang, 
openly sided with the Boxers. The European residents and a 
large number of native converts took refuge in the British 
legation, where preparations were hastily made in view of a 
threatened attack. On the nth the chancellor of the Japanese 
legation, Mr Sugiyama, was murdered by Chinese soldiers. On 
the night of the 13th most of the foreign buildings, churches and 
mission houses in the eastern part of the Tatar city were pillaged 
and burnt, and hundreds of native Christians massacred. On 
the 20th of June the German minister, Baron von Ketteler, was 
murdered whilst on his way to the Tsung-Li-Yamen. At 4 P.M. 
on the afternoon of the 20th the Chinese troops opened fire 
upon the legations. The general direction of the defence was 
undertaken by Sir Claude Macdonald, the British minister. 

Meanwhile Peking had been completely cut off since the 14th 
from all communication with the outside world, and in view of 
loter^ the gravity of the situation, naval and military forces 
Mationut were being hurried up by all the powers to the Gulf 
axpedi" of Chih-li. On the loth of June Admiral Sir E. vSeymour 
Hott, already left Tientsin with a mixed force of 2000 

British, Russian, Trench, Germans, Austrians, Italians, Ameri- 
cans and Japanese, to repair the railway and restore communica- 
tions with Peking. But his expedition met with unexpectedly 
severe resistance, and it had great difficulty in making good 
its retreat after suffering heavy losses. When it reached Tientsin 
again on the 26th of June, the British contingent of 915 men had 
alone lost 124 killed and wounded out of a total casualty list of 
62 killed and 218 wounded. The Chinese had in the meantime 
made a determined attack upon the foreign settlements at 
Tientsin, and communication between the city and the sea 
being also threatened, the Taku forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho 
were captured by the allied admirals on the 17th. The situation 
at Tientsin nevertheless continued precarious, and it was not 
till the arrival of considerable reinforcements that the troops 
of the allied powers were able to assume the offensive, taking 
the native city by storm on July 14th, at a cost, however, of 
over 700 killed and wounded. Even in this emergency inter- 
national jealousy had grievously delayed the necessary con- 
centration of forces. No power was so favourably situated to 
take immediate action as Japan, and the British government, 
who had strongly urged her to act speedily and energetically, 
undertook at her request to sound the other jxiwers with regard 
to her intervention. No definite objection was raised, but the 
replies of Germany and Russia barely disguised their ill-humour. 
Great Britain herself went so far as to offer Japan the assistance 
of the British treasury, in case financial difficulties stood in the 
way, but on the same day on which this proposal was telegraphed 
to Tokyo (6th of July), the Japanese government had decided 
to embark forthwith the two divisions which it had already 
mobilized. By the beginning of August one of the Indian 
brigades had also reached Tientsin together with smaller rein- 
forcements sent by the other powers, and thanks chiefly to the 
energetic counsels of the British commander, General Sir Alfred 
Gaselee, a relief column, numbering 20,000 men, at last set out for 
Peking on the 4thof August, a British naval brigade having started 
up river the previous afternoon. After a series of small engage- 
ments and very trying marches it arrived within striking distance 
of Peking on the evening of the 1 3th. The Russians tried to steal 
a march upon the allies during the night, but were checked at the 
walls and suffered heavy losses. The Japanese attacked another 
point of the walls the next morning, but ipet with fierce opposi- 
tion, whilst the Americans were delayed by getting entangled in 
the Russian line of advance. The British contingent was more 
fortunate, and skilfully guided to an unguarded water-gate, 
General Gaselee and a party of Sikhs Were the first to force 
their way through to the British legation. About 2 p.m. 


on the afternoon of the 14th of August, the long siege was 
raised. 

For nearly six weeks after the first interruption of communica- 
tions, no news reached the outside world from Peking except a 
few belated messages, smuggled through the Chinese 
lines by native runners, urging the imperative neces- 
sity of prompt relief. During the greater part of that iegatioa^ 
period the foreign quarter was subjected to heavy rifle 
and artillery fire, and the continuous fighting at close quarters 
with the hordes of Chinese regulars, as well as Boxers, decimated 
the scanty ranks of the defenders. The supply of both ammuni- 
tion and food was slender. But the heroism displayed by civilians 
I and professional combatants alike was inexhaustible. In their 
anxiety to burn out the British legation, the Chinese did not 
hesitate to set fire to the adjoining buildings of the Hanlin, the 
ancient seat of Chinese classical learning, and the storehouse of 
priceless literary treasures and state archives. The Fu, or 
palace, of Prince Su, separated only by a canal from the British 
legation, formed the centre of the international position, and 
was held with indomitable valour by a small Japanese force 
under Colonel Sheba, assisted by a few Italian marines and 
volunteers of other nationalities and a number of Christian 
Chinese. The French legation on the extreme right, and the 
section of the city wall held cliiefly by Germans and Americans, 
were also points of vital importance which had to bear the 
brunt of the Chinese attack. 

Little IS known as to what passed in the councils of the Chinese 
court during the siege.' Bui there is reason to beheve that throughout 
that period grave divergences of opinion existed amongst the highest 
officials. The attack upon the legations appears to have received 
the sanction of the dowager-empress, acting upon the advice of Pnnee 
Tuan and the extreme Manchu party, at a grand council hekl during 
the night of the i8th/i<jtli June, upon receipt of the news of tlie 
capture of the 'laku forts by the international forces. The emperor 
himself, as well as Prmce Ching and a few other influential mandarins, 
strongly protested against the empress’s decision , but it was acclaimed 
by the vast majority of those present. Three members of the Tsung- 
Li-Yamcn were pubhely executed for attempting to mo<iify the terms 
of an imperial edict ordering tlie m.ibsacie 01 all foreigners throughout 
the provinces, and most of the Manchu nobles and high officials, and 
the eunuchs of the palace, who played an important part in Chinese 
jiohtics throughout the dowager-empress's tenure of power, were 
heart and soul with the Boxers. But it was noted by the defenders 
of the legations that Prince Chmg’s troops seldom took part, or only 
in a half-hearted w'ay, in the fighting, which was chiefly conducted by 
Tung-fu-hsiang's soldiery and the Boxer levie.s. The modem artillery 
which the Chinese possessed was only spasmodically brought into 
play. Nor did any of the attacking parties ever show tlie fearlessness 
and determination which the Chinese had .somewhat unexpectedly 
displayed on several occasions during the fighting at and around 
Tientsm. Nevertheless, the position of the defenders at the end of 
the first four weeks of the siege had grown well-nigh des|>crate. 
Mining and incendiarism proved far greater dangers than shot and 
shell. Suddenly, just when things w^ere looking blac kest, on the 17th 
of July the Chinese ceased firing, and a sort of informal armistice 
secured a period of respite for the beleaguered Europeans. The 
capture of the native city of Uientsin by the allied forces had shaken 
the self-confidence of the Chinese authorities, who had hitherto not 
only countenanced, but themselves directed the liostiUties.^ De- 
sultory fighting, nevertheless, continued, anti grave fears were enter- 
tained that the approach of the reUef column w'ould prove tlie signal 
for a desi>erale attempt to rush the legations. The attempt was 
made, but failed. The relief, however, came not a day too soon. 
Of the small lund of defenders which, including civilian volunteers, 
had never mustered 500, 65 had l>een killed and 131 wounded. 
Ammunition and provisions were almost at an end. Even more 
desperate was the situation at the Pei-riing, the Roman Catholic 
northern cathedral and mission house, where, with the help of a small 
IxKiy of French and Itfihan marines. Mgr Favier had organized an 
independent ccntie of resistance for his community of over 3000 
souls. Their rations were absolutely exhausted w'hen, on the 15th 


' The diary of a Manchu noble printed m China under the 
Empress Dowager (xQio) by J. O. Bland and E Backhouse throws 
light on the subject. It was to Jung-Lu, fathcr-m-law of Pnnea 
Chin, tliat the legations owed theii escape ifrom extermuiation. 

It w'as at this time (July 17th) that the intense anxiety of the 
, civilized world with regard to the fate of the besieged reached its 
culminating point Circumstantial accounts of the fall of the lega- 
tions and the massacre of their inmates were circulated in Shanghai 
and found general credence. It was not till near the end of the 
month that an authentic message from the American minister 
proved these fears to be premature. 
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of August, a relief party was despatched to tlieir assistance from the 
legations. 

The ruin wrought in Peking during the two months^ fighting 
was appalling. Apart from the wholesale destruction of foreign 
property in the Tatar city, and of Clxinese as well as 
European buildings in the vicinity of the legations, the 
wealthiest part of the Chinese city had been laid in 
ashes. The fhames from a foreign drug store fired by the Boxers 
had spread to the adjoining buildings, and finally consumed the 
whole of the business quarter with all its invaluable stores of 
silks, curiosities, furs, &c. The retribution which overtook 
Pelang after its capture by the international forces was scarcely 
less terrible. Looting was for some days almost universal. Order 
was, however, gradually restored, first in the Japanese and then 
m the British and American quarters, though several months 
elapsed before there was any real revival of native confidence. 

So unexpected had been the rapid and victorious advance of 
the allies, that the dowager-empress with tlie emperor and the 
PHght actually leave Peking until 

0ttke the day after the legations had been relieved. But 
ChtuM^ tile northern and western portions of the Tatar city 
couru not yet been occupied, and the fugitives made 

good their escape on the i5lh. When the allies some days later 
marched through the Forbidden City, they only found a few 
eunuchs and sulxirdinate officials in charge of the imperial 
apartments At the end of September, Field Marshal Count von 
Waldcrsee, with a German ex|)editionary force of over 20,000 
men, arrived to assume the supreme command conferred upon 
him with the more or less willing assent of the other powers. 

The polilic:al task which confronted the powers after the occu- 
pation of Peking was far more arduous than the military one. 

The action of the Russians in Manchuria, even in a 
o/** treaty port like Niu-chwang, the seizure of the railway 
onftr. line not only to the north of the Great Wall, but al.so 
from Shan-hai-kwan to Peking, by the Russian military 
authorities, and the appropriation of an extensive line of river 
frontage at Tientsin as a Russian ** settlement,’^ were difficult to 
reconcile with the pacific a.ssurances of disinterestedness which 
Russia, like the rest of the powers, liad officially given. Great 
anxiety prevailed as to the effect of the flight of the Chinese court 
in other parts of the empire. The anti-foreign movement had not 
spread much beyond the northern provinces, in which it had had 
the open support of the throne and of the highest provincial 
officials. But among British and Americans alone, over 200 
defenceless foreigners, men, women and children, chiefly mission- 
aries, had fallen victims to the treachery of high-placed miuidurins 
like Yu Hsien, and hundreds of others had had to fly for their 
lives, many of them owing their escape to the courageous protec- 
tion of petty officials and of the local gentry and peasantry. 
In the Yangtsze valley order had been maintained by the energ)' 
of the viceroys of Nanking and Wu-chang, who had acted 
throughout the critical period in loyal co-operation with the 
British consuls and naval commanders, and had courageously 
disregarded the imperial edicts issued during the ascendancy 
of tlie Boxers. After some hesitation, an Indian brigade, 
followed by French, German and Japanese contingents, had 
been landed at Shanghai for the protcc'tion of the settlements, 
and though the viceroy, Liu Kun-yi, had welcomed British sup- 
port, and even invited the joint occupation of the Yangtsze forts 
by British and Chinese troops, the appearance of other European 
forces in the Yangtsze valley was viewed with great suspicion. In 
the south there were serious .symptoms of unrest, especially after 
Li llimg-('hang had left Canton f(>r the north, in obedience, as he 
alleged at the time, to an imperial edict which, there is reason to 
believe, he invented for the occasion. The Chinese court, after 
one or two intermediate halts, had retired to Si-gan-fu, one of 
the ancient capitals of the empire, situated in the inaccessible 
province of Shen-si, over 600 m. S.W. of Peking. The influence 
of the ultra-reactionaries, headed by Prince Tuan and General 
Tung-fu-hsiang, still dominated its councils, although credentials 
were sent to Prince Ching and to Li Hung-Chang, who, after 
waiting upon events at Shanghai, had proceeded to Peking, 


authorizing them to treat with the powers for the re-establish 
rnent of fnendly relations. 

The harmony of the powers, which had been maintained with 
some difficulty up to the relief of the legations, was subjected 
to a severe strain as soon as the basis of negotiations 
with the Chinese government came to be discussed. 

While for various reasons Russia, Jap^u^ and the tho. 
United States were inclined to treat China with great 
indulgence, Germany insisted upon the signal punishment of 
the guilty officials as a cotditto stiie qua nojt, and in this she had 
the support not only of the other members of the Triple Alliance, 
but also of Great Britain, and to some extent even of France, 
who,. as protector of the Roman Catholic Church in Eastern 
countries, could not allow the authors of the atrocities committed 
upon its followers to escape efieclual punishment. It was not 
until after months of laborious negotiations that the demands 
to be formally made upon the Chinese government were em- 
bodied in a jomt note signed by all the foreign ministers on 
the 20th and 21st of December 1900. The demands were sub- 
stantially as follows : 

Honourable reparation for the murder of von Ketteler and of Mr 
Sugiyama, to be made in a specified form, and expiatory monuments 
to be erecteii in cemeteries where foreign tombs had been desecrated 
" The most severe punishment befitting their crimes " was to be 
inflicted on the personages designated by the decree of the 2 i 8 t of 
September, and also upon others to be designated later by the 
foreign ramisters, and the official examinations were to be suspended 
in the cities where foreigners had been murdered or ill-treated An 
equitable indemnity, guaranteed bv financial measures acceptable 
to the powers, was to be paid to states, societies and individuals, 
mcluding Chinese who had suffered because of their employment by 
foreigners, but not including Chinese Christians who iiad suffered 
only on account of their faitn. The importation or manufacture of 
arms or maUnel was to be forbidden ; permanent legation guards 
were to be maintained at Peking, and the diplomatic quarter was 
to bo fortified, while communication with the sea vas to be secured 
by a foreign mihtary occupation of the strategic points and by the 
demolition of the Chinese forts, including the Taku forts, between the 
capital and the coast. Proclamations were to be po.sted throughout 
China for two years, threatening death to the members of anti-foreign 
societies, and recording the punishment of the ringleaders m the late 
outrages , and the viceroy.s, governors and provincial officials were 
to be declared by imperial edict responsible, on pain of immediate 
dismissal and perpetual disability to hold office, for anti-forcign 
outbreaks or violations of treaty within their jurisdictions Chma 
was to facihtate commc-rcial relations by negotiating a revision ol the 
commercial treaties The Tsung-Li-Yamcn was to be reformed and 
tlie ceremonial foi the reception ol foreign ministers modified as the 
powers should demand. Compliance with tlicsc terms was declared 
to be a condition precedent to the arrangement of a lime limit 
to the occupation of Pekmg and of the provinces by foreign troops. 

Under instructions from the court, the Chinese plenipoten- 
tiaries affixed their signatures on the 14th of January 1901 to a 
protocol, by which China pledged herself to accept these terms in 
principle, and the conference of ministeis then proceeded to 
dtscuss the definite form in which compliance with them wtu> to be 
exacted. This further stage of the negotiations proved even more 
laliorious and protracted than the preliminary proceedmgs. No 
attempt was made to raise the question of the dowager-empress s 
responsibility for the anti-foreign movement, as Russia had from 
the first set her face against the introduction of what she euphe- 
mistically termed “ the dynastic question.” But even with 
regard to the punishment of oflicials whose guilt was beyond 
dispute, grave divergences arose between the powders. The death 
penalty was ultimately waived in the case even of such con- 
spicuous offenders as Prince Tuan and Tung-fu-hsiong, but the 
notorious Yii Hsien and two others were decapitated by the 
Chinese, and three other metropolitan officials were ordered to 
commit suicide, whilst upon others sentences of banisliment, 
imprisonment and degradation were passed, in accordance with 
a list drawn up by the for&gn representatives. The question of 
the punishment of provincial officials responsible for the massacre 
of scores of defenceless men, women and children was unfor- 
tunately reserved for separate treatment, and when it came 
up for discussion it became impossible to preserve even the 
semblance of unanimity, the Russian minister at once taking 
issue with his colleagues, although he had originally pledged 
himself as formally a.s the others to the principle. Count 
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Laimdorff frankly told the British amb^ador at St Petersburg 
that Russia took no interest in missionaries^ and as the foreigners 
massacred in the provinces belonged mostly to that class, she 
declined to join in the action of the other powers. 

The real explanation of Russia’s cywal secessicm from tlie 
concert of powers on this important issue must be sought in her 
anxiety to conciliate the Chinese in view of the separate 
^<^g<^riations in which she was at the same time engaged 
ctuHmu * "with China m respect of Manchuria. Wl^n the Boxer 
movement was at its height at the end of June 1900, the 
Chinese authorities in Manchuria bad wantonly ‘‘ declared war ” 
against Russia, and for a moment a great wave of panic seems to 
have swept over the Russian administration, civil and military, in 
the adjoimng provinces* The reprisals exercisfsd by the Russians 
were proportionately fierce. The massacre at Blagovyeshchensk, 
where 5000 Chinese — men, women and cluldren — were flung into 
the Amur by the Cossacks, wa<s only one incident in the reign of 
terror by which the Russians sought to restore their power and 
their prestige. The resistance of the Chinese troops was soon 
overcome, and Russian forces overran the whole province, 
occupying even the treaty port of Niu-chwang. The Russian 
government officially repudiated all responsibility for the 
proclamations issued by General Gribsky and others, foreshadow- 
ing, if not actually proclaiming, the annexation of Chinese 
territory to the Russian empire. But Russia was clearly bent on 
seizing the opportunity lor securing a permanent hold upon 
Manchuria. In December 1900 a preliminary agreement was 
made between M. Korostovetz, the Russian administrator- 
general, and Tseng, the Tatar general at Mukden, by which the 
civil and military administration of the whole province was 
virtually placed under Russian control. In February 1901 
negotiations were opened between the Russian government and 
the Chmese minister at St Petersburg for the conclusion of a 
formal convention of a still more compreliensive character. 
In return for the restoration to Cluna of a certain measure 
of civil authority in Manchuria, Russia was to be confirmed 
in tlie possession of exclusive military, civil and commercial 
rights, constituting in all but name a protectorate, and she 
was also to acquire preferential rights over all the outlying 
provinces of the Chinese empire bordering on tlie Russian 
dominions in Asia. The clauses 1 elating to Chinese Turkestan, 
Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan and Mongolia were subsequently 
stated to have been dropped, but the convention nevertheless 
provoked considerable opposition both in foreign countries and 
amongst the Chinese themselves. Most of the powers, including 
Germany, who, however, denied that the Anglo-German agree- 
ment of the 1 6th of October 1900 applied to Manchuria,^ advised 
the Chinese government not to pursue separate negotiations with 
one power whilst collective negotiations were in progress at 
Peking, and both Japan and Great Britain pressed for definite 
information at St Petersburg with regard to the precise tenor 
of the proposed convention. At the same time the two viceroys 
of the lower Yangtsze memorialized the throne in the strongest 
terms against the convention, and these protests were endorsed 
not only by the great majority of Chinese officials of high rank 
throughout the provinces, but by popular meetings and influ- 
ential guilds and associations. Ultimately the two viceroys, 
Chang Chih-tung and Liu Kim-yi,^ took the extreme step of 
warning the throne that they would be unable to recognize the 
convention, even if it were ratified, and notwithstanding tlic 
pressure exercised in favour of Russia by Li Hung-Chang, the 
court finally instructed tlic Chinese minister at St Petersburg 
to decline his signature. The attitude of Japan, where public 

^ In negotiating this agreement Lord Salisbury appears to have 
been largely influenced by the aggressive features of Russia’s action 
111 North China, while Germany appears to have been actuated by a 
desire to forestall isolated action by Great Britain in the Yangtsze 
basin. In Germany the agreement was known as the Yangtsze 
Agreement. Great Britain hold, however, that it applied equally to 
Manchuria. 

* Liu Knn-yi died in 1902. In the same year died Tad-mu, the 
viceroy of Canton; In these men China lost two of her most cabbie 
and enlightened oflficiaK 


feeling xm high, was equally sigmficimt, and on the 3rd of April 
the Russian government issued a circular note to the powers, 
stating that, as the generous intentions of Russia had been 
misconstrued, she withdrew the proposed convention. 

The work of the conference at Peking, which had been tenv 
porarily disturbed by these (omplkcations, was then rcbumcd. 
hriction between European troops of different nation- 
alities and an Anglo-Russian dispute ov er the construe- 
tion of certain rpads and railway siding^^ at Tientsin 
showed that an international occupation was fraught 
with manifold dangers. The question of indemnities, however, 
gave rise to renewed friction. Each power drew u]) its own 
claim, and whilst Great Britain, the I'nited States and Japan 
displayed great moderation, other powers, especially Germany 
and Italy, put in claims which were strangely out of proportion 
to the services rendered by their military and naval forces. 
It was at last settled that China should pay altogether an in- 
demnity of 450 million taels, to be secured (i)on the unhypothe- 
cated balance of the customs revenue admmistered by the im- 
perial maritime customs, the import duties being raised forthwith 
to an effective 5 % basis; (2) on the revenues of the “native ” 
customs in the treaty })orts ; (3) on the total revenues of the 
salt gabelle. Finally the peace protocol was drawn up in a 
form which satisfied all the powers as well as the Chinese court. 
The formal signature was, however, delayed at the last moment 
by a fresh difficulty concerning Prince Chun’s penitential mission 
to Berlin. This prince, an amiable and enlightened youth, ^ son 
of the Prince Chun who was the emperor Hien-fSng’s brother, 
and thus himself half-brother to the emperor Kwang-su, had 
reached Basel towards the end of August on his way to Germany, 
when he was suddenly informed that he and his suite would 
be expected to perform kowtow before the German emperor. 
The prince resented this unexpected demand, and referred htime 
for instructions. The Chinese court appear to have remained 
obdurate, and the German government perceived the mistake 
that had been made in exacting from tlie Chinese prmce a form of 
homage which Western diplomacy had for more than a century 
refused to yield to the Son of Heaven, on the ground that it was 
barbarous and degrading. The point was waived, and Prince 
Chun was received in solemn audience by the emperor William at 
Potsdam on the 4th of September. Three days later, on the 7 th 
of September, the peace protocol was signed at Peking. 

The articles recorded the steps to be taken to satisfy the 
demands of the j oivers as lo commerce. Article ii provided 
for the amendment of existing treaties of aimmerce and 
navigation, and for river conservancy measures at Tientsin and 
Shanghai. The British government appointed a special coiu- 
mission, with Sir J. Mackay. member of the council of India, as 
chief commissioner, to proceed to Shanghai to carry on the 
negotiations, and a commercial treaty was signed at Shanghai on 
the 6th of September 1902, b}' which existing obstacles lo foreign 
trade, such as liJnn, &c., were removed, regulations were made 
for facilitating steamer navigation on inland waters, and several 
new ports were opened to foreign commerce. 

In accordance with the terms of the protocol, all the foreign 
troops, except the legation guards, were withdrawn from Peking 
on the 17th of Septemlier, and from the rest of Clu!i-li, except 
the garrisons at the different points specified along the line of 
communications, by the 22nd of September. On the 7th of 
October it was announced that the Chinese court had left Si-gan- 
fu on its way back to the northern capital. A month later (7 tb 
of November) the death of Li Hung-Chang at Pekmg removed, 
if not the greatest of Chinese statesmen, at any rate the one 
who had enjoyed the largest share of the empress-dowager's 
confidence. (V C) 

(E ) — From igoi to rgjo. 

The events connected with the Boxer rising and its sup- 
pression demonstrated even more forcibly than had the war 
with Japan in 1894-1895 the necessity for the adoption of 

* Prince Chun was born in 1882. He was the first member of the 
impenal to be sent on a foreign mission 
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Western methods in many departments of life and administra- 
tion if China was to maintain the position of a great power. 
The necessity for a thorough reform of the adminis- 
tration was widely recognized in 1901, and among the 
CMarn.** progressive classes of the community much dis- 
appointment was manifested because the powers had 
failed to insist, in the conditions of peace, on a reorganization of 
the machinery of government. The Yangtsze viceroys, the viceroy 
at Canton, Yuan Shih-kai and other high mandarins repeated^ 
memorialized the throne to grant effective reforms. While at 
Si-gan-fu the court did in fact issue several reform decrees, but 
at the same time all authority remained in the hands of reac- 
tionaries. There had been an awakening in China, but another 
lesson — afforded a few years later by the Russo-Japanese War — 
was needed before the reform party was able to gain real power. 

For three or four years following the signing of the peace 
protocol of 1901 it seemed indeed that there would be little 
change in the system of government, though in some directions 
a return to the old state of affairs was neither possible nor 
desired. On the 7th of January 1902 the court returned to 
Peking — a step which marked the restoration, more or less, of 
normal conditions. 'J'he failure of the Boxer movement, in 
which, as has been shown, she was deeply implicated, had im- 
pressed upon the dowager empress the need for living on better 
terms with foreign powers, but the reform edicts issued from 
Si-gan-fu remained largely inoperative, though some step.*; were 
taken to promote education on Western lines, to readjust the 
land tax, and especially to reorganize the military forces (though 
on provincial rather than on a national basis). The building of 
railways was also pushed on, but the dowager empress was 
probably at heart as reactionary as she had proved in 1898. 
The emperor himself from his return to Peking until the day of 
his death appeared to have little influence on public affairs. 
The most disquieting feature of the situation in the years im- 
mediately following the return of the court to Peking was the 
continued efforts of Russia to obtain full control of Manchuria 
and a predominant influence in north China. The Chinese 
government was powerless to stem the advance of Russia, and 
the dowager empress heiself was credited with indifference to 
the fate of Manchuria. It was the menace to other powers, 
notably Japan, involved in Russia’s action which precipitated 
an issue in which the destinies of China were involved. Before 
considering the results of that struggle (the Russo-Japanese 
War) the chief events of the years 1902-1905 may be outlined. 

The dowager empress from the day of her return from Si-gan-fu 
set herself to conciliate the foreign residents in Peking. Many 
R§imti9aM f^^reign onlookers were gathered on the wall of the 
with Tatar city to witness the return of the court, and to 

fiiiro- these the dowager empress made a deep bow twice, 

PMiif. apparently trivial incident which made a lasting 

impression. On the ist of February following the dowager 
empress received the ladies of the various embassies, when she 
bewailed the attack on the legations, entertained her guests to 
tea and presented each with articles of jewelry, and from that 
time onward, as occasion offered, Tsz*e Hsi exchanged compli- 
ments and civilities with the foreign ladies in Peking. Moreover, 
Sir Robert Hart— after having been nearly forty years in China — 
was now presented at court, as well as Bishop Favier and others. 
Henceforth attacks on foreigners received no direct encourage- 
ment at court. Tung Fu-hsiang,^ who had been banished 
to the remote province of Kan-suh, had at his command there 
his old Boxer troops, and his attitude caused anxiety at the end 
of 1902, He was said to have received support from Prince 
Tuan — who had been obliged to retire to Mongolia — but events 
proved that the power or the intention of these reactionaries to 
create trouble had been miscalculated. There were indeed 
serious Boxer disturbances in Sze-ch*uen in 1902, but 
they were put down by a new viceroy sent from Peking. 
Notwithstanding the murder of fifteen missionaries during 

^ lung Fu-hsiang died m j<)o8. A sum of some £80^000 belonging 
to him, and left m the provincial treasury, was appropnated for works 
of public utility (see The Times, Apnl 9th, 1910). 


1902-1905, there was in general a marked improvement in the 
relations between the missionaries, the official classes and the 
bulk of the people, and an eagerness was shown in several 
provinces to take advantage of their educational work, This 
was specially marked in Hu-nan, a province which had been 
for long hostile to missionary endeavours. Illustrative of the 
attitude of numbers of high officials was the attendance 
of the viceroy of Sze-ch*uen, with the whole of his staff, at the 
opening in 1905 at Cheng- tu of new buildings of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission. This friendly attitude towards the missions 
was due in part to the influence of Chinese educated abroad and 
also, to a large extent, to the desire to take advantage of Western 
culture. The spread of this new spirit was coincident with an 
agitation for independence of foreign control and the deter- 
mination of the Chinese to use modern methods to attain 
their end.s. Thus in 1905 there was an extensive boycott of 
American goods throughout China, as a retaliatory measure 
for the exclusion of Chinese from the United States. Re- 
garding China as a whole the attitude of the people towards 
Europeans was held to indicate that the general view was, not 
that the Boxer teaching was false, but that the spirits behind 
Western religion were more powerful than those behind Boxer- 
dom. The spiritual prestige of Christianity and respect for the 
power of the foreigner were direct outcomes of the failure of 
the Boxers.*^ The British expedition to Tibet in 1904, the 
occupation of Lhas.sa in August of that year, the flight of the 
Dalai Lama to Mongolia, gave grave concern to the Chinese 
government — which showed much persistence in enforcing its 
suzerain rights in Tibet —but did not, apparently, cause any ill- 
feeling towards Great Britain among the Chinese people — who 
viewed with seeming equanimity the flight of the head of the 
Buddhist religion from the headquarters of that faith. The 
country generally was peaceful, a rebellion in Kwang-si — where 
a terrible famine occurred in 1903 — being suppressed m 1904 
by the forces ol the viceroy at Canton. 

The expiatory measures required of China in connexion with 
the Boxer rising were carried through. China during 1902 
recovered possession of the Peking-Tientsin railway and commer-> 
of the city of Tientsin, which was evacuated by the ciaimnd 
foreign troops in August of that year. The foreign railway 
troops were also all withdrawn from Shanghai by p*^^*** 
January 1903. The conclusion of a new commercial treaty 
between Great Britain and China in September 1902 has 
already been recorded. The payment of the indemnity instal- 
ments occasioned some dispute owing to the fall in silver in 
1902, but the rise in the value of the tael in subsequent years 
led China to agree to the payment of the indemnity on a gold 
ba.sis. The increase in revenue was a notable feature of the 
maritime customs in 1903-X905. This result was in part 
due to the new arrangements under the commercial treaty 
of 1902, and in part to the opening up of the country by 
railways. In especial the great trunk line from Peking to 
Hankow was pushed on. The line, including a bridge nearly 
2 m. long over the Yellow river was completed and opened for 
traffic in 1905. The first section of the Shanghai-Nanking 
railway was opened in the same year. At this time the Chinese 
showed a strong desire to obtain the control of the various 
lines. During 1905, for instance, the Canton-Hankow railway 
concession was repurchased by the Chinese government from an 
American company, while the Pekin Syndicate, a British concern, 
also sold their railway in Ho-nan to the Chinese government. 

Russia’s action regarding Manchuria overshadowed, however, 
all other concerns during this period. The withdrawal of the 
proposed Russo-Chinese agreement of 1901 has been chronicled. 
The Russian government had, however, no intention of abandon- 
ing its hold on Manchuria. It aimed not only at effective military 
control but the reservation to Russian subjects of mining, 
railway and commercial rights. Both the sovereignty of China 
and the commercial interests of other nations were menaced. 
This led to action by various powers. The preamble of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of the 30th of January 1902 declared the main 
Lord W. Cecil, op. at. p. 9. 
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motives of the contracting parties to be the maintenance of the 
independence and territorial integrity of China and Korea, and 
^ the securing of equal opportunities in those countries 
cHurtm, commerce and mdustry of all nations, t.e. the 

policy of the open door/^ Protests were lodged 
by Great Britain, Japan and the United States against the 
grant of exclusive rights to Russian subjects in Manchuria. 
Russia asserted her intention to respect the commercial rights 
of other nations, and on the 8th of April 1902 an agreement 
was signed at Peking which appeared to show the good faith of 
the Russian government, as it provided for the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops in Manchuria within eighteen months from that 
date. In accordance with this agreement the Shan-hai-kwan- 
Niu-chwang railway was transferred to China in October 1902 
and the district between Shan-hai-kwan and the Liao river 
evacuated by Russia. But it soon appeared that Russia's 
hold on the country had not relaxed. Advantage was taken 
of the terms of concession granted in August 1896 to the Riisso- 
Chinese Bank ^ to erect towns for Russian colonists and to plant 
garrisons along the line of railway, and to exclude Chinese 
jurisdiction altogether from the railway zone. The so-called 
evacuation became in fact the concentration of the Russian 
forces along the line of railway. Moreover, the maritime customs 
at Niu-chwang were retained by the Russo-Chinese Bank despite 
protests from the Chinese imperial authorities, and a Russian 
civil administration was established at that port. The evacua- 
tion of southern Manchuria should have taken place in April 
1903, but in that month, instead of fulfilling the conditions of 
the 1902 agreement, the Russian charg6 d affaires in Peking made 
a series of further demands upon China, including the virtual 
reservation of the commerce of Manchuria for Russian subjects. 
'Ihough Russia officially denied to the British and American 
governments that she had made these demands, it was demon- 
strated that they had been made. The United States and Japan 
thereupon insisted that China should conclude with them com- 
mercial treaties throwing open Mukden and two ports on the 
Yalu river to foreign trad®. The American treaty was signed 
on the 8th of October 1903 — the day fixed for the complete 
evacuation of Manchuria by Russia — and the Japanese treaty on 
the day following. Both treaties provided that the ports should 
be opened after ratifications had been exchanged. From fear 
of Russia China, however, delayed the ratification of the treaties 
Meantime, in August 1903, a regular through railway service 
between Moscow and Port Arthur was established. In the same 
month a Russian Viceroyalty of the Far East was created 
which in effect claimed Manchuria as a Russian province. In 
September Russia withdrew some of the demands she had made 
in April, but her concessions proved illusory. When the 8th of 
October passed and it was seen that the Russians had not with- 
drawn their troops - there issued for a time threats of war 
from Peking. Yuan Shih-kai, the viceroy of Chih-li, who had 
at his command some 65,000 troops trained by Japanese officers, 
pressed on the government the necessity of action. At this point 
Japan intervened. Her interests were vitally affected by Russia's 
action not only in Manchuria, but in Korea, and seeing that 
China was powerless the Japanese government negotiated 
directly with St Petersburg. In these negotiations Russia 
showed that she would not yield her position in either country 
except to force. Japan chose the issue of war and proved 
successful. 

The Russo-Japanese War did not very greatly alter China's 
position in Manchuria. In the southern part of tliat country 
Japan succeeded to the special privileges Russia had wrung 

’ This institution was nominally a private concern which financed 
the Manchurian railway, but it acted as part of the Russian govern- 
ment machinery. The existence of the contract of the 27th of 
August 1896 was frequently denied until expressly admitted by the 
Russo-Chinese agreement of the 8th of April 1902. 

“ On the 8th of October the Russian troops had been withdrawn 
from Mukden, but they reoccupied the town on the 28th of the 
same month, Admiral Alexeiev, the viceroy of the Far East, alleging 
that the inertia of the Chinese officials seriously hindered the work of 
extending ci\nlization in Manchuria. 
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from China (including the lease of Port Arthur) ; in the north 
Russia remained in possession of the railway zone. For Japan’s 
position as at once the legatee of special privileges 
and the champion of China’s terntorial integrity 
and “the open door" see Japan, § History, How- 
ever, the attitude of Japan was more conciliatory 
than that of Russia had been ; Mukden and other 
places were thrown open to foreign trade and Chinese civil admin- 
istration was re-established. The important results of the war, 
so far as China was concerned, were not to be looked for in 
Manchuria, but in the new spirit generated in the Chinese. 
They had been deeply humiliated by the fact that m the 
struggle between Russia and Japan China had been treated 
as a negligible quantity, and that the war had been fought on 
Chinese territory. The lesson which the loot of Peking and 
the fall of the Boxers in 1900 had half taught was now 
thoroughly mastered ; the awakening of China was complete 
The war had shown that when an Eastern race adopted 
Western methods it was capable of defeating a European 
nation. 

It was fortunate that among the influential advisers of the 
throne at this time (1905-1908) were Prince Chun (the prince 
who had visited Germany in 1901), Yuan Shih-kai, the viceroy 
of Chih-h, and Chang Chih-tung, the viceroy of Hu-kwang {t.e. 
the provinces of Hu-peh and Hu-nan), all men of enlightened 
and strong character. In 1907 both the viceroys named were 
summoned to Peking and made members of the grand council, 
of which Prince Ching, a man of moderate views, was president. 
Yuan Shih-kai was an open advocate of a reform of the civil 
service, of the abolition of Manchu privileges, of education and 
other matters. He had specially advocated the reconstitution 
of the military forces of the empire, and in Chih-li in 1905 he 
demonstrated before a number of foreign military attaches the 
high efficiency attained by the forces of the metropolitan pro- 
vince. The success achieved by Yuan Shih-kai m this direction 
incited Chang Chih-tung to follow his example, while a decree 
from the throne called upon the princes and nobles of China to 
give their sons a military education. The formerly despised 
military profession was thus made honourable, and with salutary 
effects. The imperial princes sought high commands, officers 
were awarded ranks and dignities comparable with those of 
civil servants, and the pay of the troops was increased. The new 
foreign drilled northern army was called upon to 
furnish a large proportion of a force sent under Prince r^rm. 
Su into Mongolia — a country which had been on the 
point of falling into the hands of Russia, but over which, as one 
result of the Russo-Japanese War, China recovered control. 
In 1906 a step was taken towards the formation of a national 
army by withdrawing portions of the troops from provincial 
control and placing them under officers responsible to the 
central government, which also took over the charge of the 
provincial arsenals. In the years which followed further evidence 
was given of the earnestness and success with which the military 
forces were being reorganized. Less attention was given to 
naval affairs, but in the autumn of 1909a naval commission under 
Tsai Hsiin, a brother of the emperor Kwang-su, was sent to 
Europe to report on the steps necessary for the re-establishment 
of a fleet. Previously (in 1907) societies had been started in 
several provinces to collect funds for naval purpose.^. 

The most striking evidence of the change which had occurred 
was, howe’^'er, the appointment (in 1905) of an Imperial Com- 
mission, headed by Prince Tsai Tse, to study the administrative 
systems of foreign countries with a view to the possible establish- 
ment of a representative government in China. The revolu- 
tionary nature of this proposal excited indignation among the 
adherents to the old order, and a bomb was thrown among the 
commissioners as they were preparing to leave Peking.** After 
visiting Japan, America and Europe the commission returned to 

• The form of outrage, probably the first of its kind m China, 
was itself a symptom of tlie changed times. The bomb injured 
Prince Tsai Tse and another commissioner, and the departure ol the 
commission was consequently delayed some months. 
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Peking in July 1906.^ A committee over which Prince Ching 
presided was appointed to study the commission's report, and 
A pm-Jia- ^ September following an edict was issued 
meZary iti which the establishment of a parliamentary form 
conmtiiu* of goverrjrnent was announced, at a date not fixed. 

To fit tiic country for this new form of government 
prom 80 . declare) the administration 

must be reformed, the laws revised, education promoted and 
the finances regulated. This edict, moreover, was but one of 
many edicts issued in 1906 and following years which showed 
how great a break with the past was contemplated. In 
November 1906 two edicts were issued with the object of 
reorganizing the central administrative offices. Their effect 
was to simplify the conduct of business, many useless posts 
being abolished, while an audit Imrd was created to 
examine the national accounts. In November 1907 another 
edict was promulgated stating that for tlie present the formation 
of Houses of Lords and of Commons to determine all public 
questions was not practicable, but that it was propased, as a 
preliminary measure, to create an Imperial Assembly. At the 
same time a scheme of provincial councils was ordered to be 
prepared. A more definite step followed in 1908 when a decree 
(dated the 27th of August) announced the convocation of a 
parliament in liie ninth year from that date. 

One of the changes made in the public offices brought China 
into conflict with Great Britain. On the 9th of May 1906 a 
Tha decree appointed Chinese commissioners to control the 
caatrai Imperial Maritime Customs.^ This was the only 
attba department of the government under European 
Caatama control, and Uie only department also against 

which no charge of inefficiency or corruption could be 
brought. The change decreed by Chma was in accord with the 
new national sentiment, but by all the foreign powers interested 
it was felt that it would lie a retrograde step if the customs 
were taki'n out of the control of Sir Robert Hart (g*v,), who had 
been since 1863 inspector-general of the customs. The Britisli 
secretary of state for foreign affairs (Sir Edward Grey) at once 
protested against the deciee of the 6th of May, pointing out 
that the continuation of the established system had been 
stipulated for m the loan agreements of 1896 and 1898. As a 
result of this and other representations the Board of Control of 
the Customs was late in 1906 made a department of the Board 
of Finance. The Chinese conti oilers -general continued in 
office, and despite the assurances given to Great Britain by 
China (in a note of the 6th of June 1906) that the appointment 
of the controllers -general was not intended to interfere with 
the established system of administration, the absolute authority 
of Sir Robert Hart was weakened.^ Sir Robert Hart returned 
to England in 1908 “ on leave of absence,” Sir Robert Bredon, 
the deputy mspector- general, being placed in charge of the 
service under the authority ot tlie Board of Control, of which 
on the 5th of April 1910 it was announced that he had been 
appointed a member. This step was viewed with disfavour 
by the British government, for, unless Sir Roljert Bredon ’s post 
was to be merely a sinecure, it imposed two masters on the 
maritime customs. On the 20th of April Sir Robert Bredon 
severed his connexion with the Board of Control. At the 
same time Mr F, A. Aglen (tlie Commissioner of Customs at 
Hankow) became acting Inspector General (Sir Robert Hart 
being still nominally head of tJie service). The attempt on 
the part of the Chinese to control the customs was evidence 

^ In 1907 luither commissions wore appointed, on the initiative 
of Y uan Sluh-kai, to study specifically the constitutions of Great 
Britain, Germany and Japan. 

^ This dq>artment was organized at Shangliai in 1854. The 
Taipmg rebels being in possession of the native city, tlie collection 
of customs dues, ( sjjenally on foicign ships, was placed in the hands 
of foreigners. This developed into a permanent institution, the 
European staff being mainly British 

'the Biitish official view, as stated in parliament on the 27th of 
April 1910, was tliat the changes resulting from the creation of the 
Board of Control had, so far, been purely departmental changes of 
form, and that the position of the inspector-general remained 
unaltered. 


of tlie strength of tlie ** young China or Recoveiy of Rights 
party— the party which aspired to break all the chains, suiqh 
as extra-territoriality, which stamped the country as not the 
equal of the other great nations.* 

In the steps taken to suppress opium smoking evidence was 
forthcoming of the earnestness with which the governing, body 
in Chma sought to better the condition of the people. 

Opium smoking followed, in Chma, the introduction of 
tobacco smoking, and is stated to have Ixcn introduced agitatiaa, 
from Java and Formosa in the early part of the 17 th 
century. The first edict against the habit was issued in 1729. 
At that time the only foreign opium introduced was by the 
Por^guese from Goa, who exported about 200 chests ^ a year. 
Til 1773 English merchants in India entered into the trade, which 
m 1781 was taken over by the East India Company — the import 
m 1790 being over 4000 chests. In 1796 the importation of 
foreign opium was declared contraband, and between 1839 and 
i860 the central government attempted, without success, to 
suppress the trade. It was legalized in 1858 after the second 
“ opium war ” with Great Britain. At lliat time the poppy 
was extensively grown in China, and the bulk of the opium 
smoked was, and continued to be, of home manufacture. But 
after i860 the importation of opium from India neatly in- 
creased. Opium was also imported from Persia (chiefly to 
Formosa, which in 1895 passed into the possession of Japan). 
The total foreign import in 1863 was some 70,000 piculs,^ in 
1879 it was 102,000 piculs, but in 1905 had Men to 56,000 
piculs. The number of opium smokers in China in the early 
years of the 20th century was estimated at from 25 to 30 millions. 
The evil effects of opium smoking were fully recognized, and 
Chang Chih-tung, one of the most powerful of the opponents of 
the habit, was high in the councils of the dowager-empress. On 
tlie joth of September 1906 an edict was issued directing that 
the growth, sde and consumption of opium should cease m 
Chma within ten years, and ordering the officials to take 
measures to execute the imperial will. The measures promul- 
gated, in November following, made the following provisions : — 

(i) The cultivation of the poijpy to be restricted annually by 
one- tenth of its existing area ; (2) all persons using opium to be 
registered , (3) all shops selling opium to bo gradually closed, and 
all places where opium is smoked to discontinue the practice within 
SIX months , (4) anti-opium societies to be officially encouraged, 
and modiciiies distributed to cure the opium-smokmg habit ; (5) 
all officials were requested to .set an example to the people, and all 
officials under sixty were required to abandon opium smoking within 
SIX months or to withdraw from the service of the state. 

It was estimated that the suppression of opium smoking 
would entail a yearly loss of revenue of over £1,600,000, a loss 
about equally divided between the central and provincial govern- 
ments. The first step taken to enforce the edict was the closing 
of the opium dens in Peking on the last day of 1906. 

During 1907 the opium dens in Shanghai, Canton, Fu-chow and 
many other large cities were closed, and restnctions on the issue of 
hcences were introduced in the foreign settlements ; even the eunuchs 
of the palace were prohibited from smoking opium under severe 
penalties. The central government continued during 1908 and 1909 
to isplav considerable energy m the suppression of the use of opium, 
but the provincial authorities were not all equally energetic. It was 
noted m 1908 that while m some provmccs^even in Yun-nan, where 
its importance to trade and commerce and its use as cunency seemed 
to renePT it very difficult to do anytliing effective — the governor and 
official' were whole-hearted m carrying out the impenal regulations, 
in other provinces — ^notably m Kwei-chow and in the provinces of 
the lower Yangtsze valley — great supineness was exlubited in deahng 
with the subject. Lord William Cecil, however, stated that travelling 
m 1909 between Peking and Hankow, through country which m 1907 
he had seen covered with the poppy, he could not then see a single 
poppy flower, and that going up the Yangtsze he found only one 
'.mail' patch of poppy cultivation.’' The Peking correspondent of 
The Times, m a journey to Turkestan m the early part of 1910, found 
tliat in Shen-.si provmce the people's desire to suppress the opium 
trade was m advance of the views of the government. Every day 
trains of opium carts were passed travelling under official protection. 
But in the adjoining provmce of Shan-si there had been complete 


* See The Times of the aist of April and nth of May 1910, 
^ A chest contained from 135 tb to 160 tb. 

* A picul = 133 Jib. 

’ Changing Chma, 'p, n8. 
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supp«e$8ipn of poppy cultivation and in the officials were pon- 

ducting a very vigorous campaign against the growth of the poppy,’ 

In their endeavours to suppress opiiim smoking the Chinese govern- 
mcntappealed to the Indian government for help, and in 1^67 received 
a promise that India would decrease the production of opium 
annually by one-tenth for four years and sub^uently if China did 
likewise. The Indian government also assented to Indian opium 
being taxed equally with Chinese opium, but China did not raise the 
duty on forei^ opium. In 1908 the Indian government undertook 
to reduce the amount of opium exported by 5100 Ghosts yearly. In 
the same year the opium dens m Hong-Kong were closed. In 
February 1909, on the initiative of the United States, an international 
conference was held at Shanghai to consider the opium trade and 
habit. At this conference the Chinese representative claimed that 
the consumption of opium had already been reduced by one-half— 
a claim not borne out by the ascortamed facts. The conference was 
unable to suggest any heroic measures, but a number of proposals 
were agreed to (including the closing of opium dens in the foreign 
settlements), tending to the restnction of the opium trade. Tho 
conference aifio dealt with another and growing habit in China— the 
use of morpliia.® Japan agreed to prohibit the export of moqihia to 
China, a prohibition to which the other powers had previously agreed. 

The attempts to reform the educational system of China on a 
comprehensive scale date from the year of the return of the 
court to Peking after the Boxer troubles. In 1903 
regulations were sanctioned by the emperor which 
aimed at remodelling the methods of public instruction. 
These regulations provided among other things for the establish- 
ment at Peking of a university giving instruction in Western 
learning, a technical college, and a special department for 
training officials and teachers. A much more revolutionary 
step was taken in September 1905 when a decree apjieared 
announcing as from the beginning of 1906 the abolition of the 
existing method of examinations. The new system was to 
include the study of modern sciences, history, geography and 
foreign languages, and in the higher grades political economy 
and civil and international law. Thousands of temples were 
converted to educational purposes. In Canton, in 1907, the old 
examination hall was demolished to make way for a college with 
every appliance on Western lines. Equal zeal was noticeable 
in such conservative cities as Si-gan-fu, and in remote provinces 
like Kan-suh. By May 1906 fifteen so-called universities had been 
founded. Moreover, many young Chinese went abroad to acquire 
education— in Japan alone in 1906 there were 13,000 students. 
In the same year primary schools for girls were est^lished.^ 
Perhaps the most striking evidence of the new spirit regarding 
education was the tenour of a communication to the throne 
from tlie head of the Confucian family. On the 31st of 
December 1906 an imperial edict had appeared raising Con- 
fucius to the same rank as Heaven and Earth — an action taken 
to indicate the desire of the government to emphasize the 
value of ethical training. In thanking the throne for the 
honour conferred on his ancestor the head of the family urged 
that at the new aillege founded at the birth-place of Confucius 
the teaching should include foreign language.s, physical culture, 
political science and military drill,* 

While China, with the consent of the emperor and the empress- 
dowager, and under the guidance of Prince Ching, Yuan Shih-kai 
and Chang Chih-tung, was endeavouring to biing about internal 
reforms, her attitude to foreign powers was one of reserve 
and distrust. This was especially marked in the negotiations 
with Japan and with Russia concerning Manchuria, and was 
seen also in the negotiations with Great Britain concerning 

^ See r/w Times of 7 th and 8th of March and 8th of April 1910. 

* The flfut recorded importation of morphia into China was in 
1692, and it is anggested that it was first used as an anti-opium 
medicine. Morphia- taking, however, speedily became a vice, and 
in I902 over 195,000 oz. of morphia were imported (enough for some 
300,000,000 injections). To check the evil the Chinese government 
dudng 1903 imposed a tax of about 200 % ad vaJorem, with the result 
that me imports declared to the customs fell in 1905 to 54 o®. only. 
The falling off was explained ** not by a diminished demand, hut 
W smuggling'^ (Morse's Trade and Admmisiffafiou of the Chinese 
Empire, p. 351). 

* A regulation by the ministry of education, dated the 14th of 
Tanuary 1910, ordered that ito ^rl should be admitted to school 
dressed in foreign clothes or with unnatural (f.#. bound) feet 

* For the growth ortho education movement »oe The Tme$, 4tti 
of September 1909. 


Tibet. It was not until April 190S, after four years' negotiations, 
tlmt a copention with Great Britain respecting Tibet was 
signed, Chinese suzeram rights being respected. In September 
the Dalai Lama arrived in Peking fmm Mongolia and was received 
bv the emperor, who also gave audience to a Nepalese mission.^ 

The emperor Kwang-su had witnessed, without being able 
to guide, tl^ hew reform movement. In August 1908 an edict 
was issued in his name announcing the convocation of 
a parliament in nine years' time. In November he 
di^. His death occasioned no surprise, as disquieting em^ror 
reports about his health had been current since July, ana of the 
but the announcement that the dowager empress died 
on the 15th of November (the day after that on 
which the emj>eror was officially stated to have died) was 
totally unexpected. She had celebrated her birthday on the 
3rd of November and appeared then to be in good health. 
The empress dowager had taken part in the choice of a suc- 
cessor to the throne, Kwang-su’s valedictory edict had been 
drawn up under her supervision, and it is believed that the 
emperor died some days previous to the date officially given for 
his death. Kwang-su died childless and was succeeded by his 
infant nephew Pu-Yi (born on the 8th of Febniary 1906), a 
son of Prince Chun, who was appointed regent. Prince Chun — 
himself then only twenty-six years old— had exercised con- 
siderable influence at court since his mission to Germany in 
1901, and was one of the most enlightened of the Manchu princes. 
The death of the dowager empress removed a powerful obstacle 
to a reformed regime, and with her passed away the last 
prominent representative of the old era in China. 

The accession to the throne of Pu-Yi, who was given as 
reigning title Hsuan Tung (“promulgating universally'"), was 
unaccompanied by disturbances, save for an outbreak 
at Ngan-king, easily suppressed. Prince Chun had 
the support of Yuan Shih-kai and Chang Chih-tung,® ruxtg. 
the two most prominent Chinese members of tie 
government at Peking — and thus a division between the Manchus 
and Chinese was avoided. On the 2nd of December 1908 the 
young emperor was enthroned with the usual rites. On the 
day following another edict, which, it was stated, had had the 
approval of the late dowager empress, was issued, reaffirming 
that of the 27th of August regarding the grant of a parlia- 
mentary constitution in nine years' time, and urging the people 
to prepare themselves for the change. Other edicts sought to 
strengthen the position of the regent as de facto emperor. 
Yuan Shih-kai and Chang Chih-tung received the title of Grand 
Guardians of the Heir, and the year 1908 closed with the chief 
Chinese members of the government working, apparently, in 
complete harmony with the regent. 

On the ist of Januaiy^ 1909, however, the political situation 
was rudely disturbed by the dismissal from office of Yuan Shih- 
kai. This step led to representations by the British 
and American ministers to Prince Ching, the head of 
the foreign office, by whom assurances were given that sma-Aai. 
no change of policy was contemplated by China, while 
the regent in a letter to President Taft reiterated the determina^ 
tion of his government to carry through its reform policy. 
The dismissal of Yuan Shih-kai was believ^ed by the Chinese 
to be due to his “ betrayal " of the emperor Kwang-su in the 
1898 reform movement. He had nevertheless refused to go 
tx) extremes on the reactionary side, and in 1900, as governor 
of Shan-tung. he preserved a neutrality which greatly facilitated 
the relief of the Peking legations. During the last years 

® The Dalai Lama left Peking in December 1908 on hiS return 
to Lhassa, which he reached in November 1909. Differences had 
arisen between him and the Chinese government, which sought to 
make the spiritual as well as the temporal power of the Dalai Lama 
dependent on his reco^ition by the emperor of China. Earl>^ in 
1910 the Dalai Lama, in consequence of the action of the Chinese 
a|nban in Lhassa, fled from that city and sought refuge m India. 

• Chang Chih-tung died in October 1909. He was a man of con- 
siderable ability, and one whose honesty and loyalty had never 
been doubted. He was noted as an opponent of opium smoking, 
and for over thirty years had address^ memorials to the throne 
against the use of the drug. 
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of the life of the dowager empress it was his influence which 
largely reconciled her to the new reform movement. Yet Kwang- 
su had not forgotten the coup d'etat of 1898, and it is alleg^ 
that he left a testament calling upon his brother the prince 
regent to avenge the wrongs he had suffered.^ During the 
greater part of the year there was serious estrangement 
w/Za*^***^ between China and Japan, but on the 4th of September 
Jmpm, ^ convention was signed which settled most of the 
points in dispute respecting Manchuria and Korea. In 
Korea the boundary was adjusted so that Chientao, a mountain- 
ous district in eastern Manchuria regarded as the ancestral 
home of the reigning families of China and Korea, was de- 
finitely assigned to China ; while in Manchuria, both as to 
railways and mines, a policy of co-operation was substituted for 
one of opposition.^ Although Japan had made substantial 
concessions, those made by China in return provoked loud 
complaints from the southern provinces — ^the self-government 
society calling for the dismissal of Prince Ching. In northern 
Manchuria the Russian authorities had assumed territorial 
jurisdiction at Harbin, but on the 4th of May an agreement was 
signed recognizing Chinese jurisdiction.'’^ 

The spirit typified by the cry of “ China for the Chinese was 
seen actively at work in the determined efforts made to exclude 
foreign capital from railway affairs. The completion 
Goatrotof Df^tober 1909 of the Peking-Kalgan railway was 
nilwayM, the cause of much patriotic rejoicing. The railway, 
a purely Chinese undertaking, is 122 m. long and 
took four years to build. It traversed difficult country, piercing 
the Nan K*ow Pass by four tunnels, one under the Great Wall 
being 3580 ft long. There was much controversy between foreign 
financiers, generally backed by their respective governments, as 
to the construction of other lines. In March 1909 the Deutsch- 
asiatische Bank secured a loan of £3,000,000 for the construction 
of the Canton-Hankow railway. This concession was contrary 
to an undertaking given m 1905 to British firms and was with- 
drawn, but only in return for the admittance of German capital 
m the Sze-ch'uen railway. After prolonged negotiations an 
agreement was signed in Paris on the 24th of May 1910 for 
a loan of £6,000,000 for the construction of the railway from 
Hankow to Sze-ch‘uen, in which British, French, German and 
American interests were equally represented. In January 
19 10 the French line from Hanoi to Yunnan-fu was opened 
the railway from Shanghai to Nanking was opened for through 
traffic in 1909. 

The progress of the anti-opium movement and the dispute 
over the control of the Imperial Maritime Customs have already 
Provincial chronicled. A notable step was taken in 1909 
Aatembihg^y institution of elected assemblies m each of the 
cottMti- provinces. The franchise on which the members 
ioM. were elected was very limited, and the assemblies 
were given consultative powers only. They were 


A Sonata 
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Opened on the 14th of October (the ist day of the 
9th moon). The businesslike manner in which these assemblies 
conducted their work was a matter of general comment among 
foreign observers in China.® In February 1910 decrees ap- 
peared approving schemes drawn up by the Commission for 
Constitutional Reforms, providing for local government in pre- 
fectures and departments and for the reform of the judiciary. 
This was followed on the 9th of May by another decree sum- 
moning the senate to meet for the first time on the ist day of 
the 9th moon (the 3rd of October 1910). All the members of the 
senate were nominated, and the majority were Manchus. Neither 
to the provincial assemblies nor to the senate was any power 
of the purse given, and the drawing up of a budget was post- 
poned until 191 5. 


I See The Times of the 7th of September 1909. 

Proposals made early in 1910 by the American secretary of state 
for the neutralization of the Manchurian railway received no support. 

^ By a convention signed on July 4th, 1910, Russia and Japan 
agreed to maintain and respect the status mo in Manchuria. 

* See the Qutnsmne colomah of tlie 10th of December 1909. 

• See The Times of the 20th of January 1910. 

® See for the prospects of reform The Times of 30th May X9T.0. 


The efforts of the central government to increase the efficiency 
of the army and to re-create a navy were continued in 1910. 
China was credited with the intention of spending £40,000,000 
on the rehabilitation of its naval and military forces. It was 
estimated in March 1910 that there were about 200,000 foreign- 
trained men, but their independent spirit and disaffection 
constituted a danger to internal peace. The danger was accen- 
tuated by the mutual jealousy of the central and provincial 
governments. The anti -dynastic agitation, moreover, again 
seemed to be growing in strength. In April 1910 there was 
serious rioting at Changsha, Hu-nan, a town whence a few years 
previously had issued a quantity of anti-foreign literature of a 
vile kind. The immediate causes of the riots seem to have been 
many : rumours of the intention of the foreign powers to dis- 
member China, the establishment of foreign firms at Changsha 
competing with native firms and exportmg rice and 
salt at a time when the province was suffering from J^naatie 
famine, and the approach of Halley’s comet. Probably mow* 
the famine precipitated the outbreak, which was easily manta. 
crushed, as was also a rising in May at Yung chow, a 
townin the south of Hu-nan Much mission and mercan- 
tile property was wrecked at Changsha, but the only loss of life 
was the accidental drowning of three Roman Catholic priests. 

An edict of the 17th of August 1910 effected considerable and 
unexpected changes in the personnel of the central government. 
Tang Shao-yi, a former lieutenant of Yuan Shih-kai, was 
appointed president of the Board of Communications, and to him 
fell the difficult task of reconciling Chinese and foreign interests 
m the development of the railway system. Sheng Kung-pao, 
regarded as the chief Chinese authority on currency questions, 
and an advocate of the adoption of a gold standard, was attached 
to the Board of Finance to help in the reforms decreed 
by an edict of May of the same year (see ante, Currency). 

The issue of the edict was attributed to the influence poticy. 
with the regent of Prince Tsai-tao, who had recently 
returned from a tour in Europe, where he had specially studied 
questions of national defence. The changes made among the 
high officials tended greatly to strengthen the central administra- 
tion. The government had viewed with some disquiet the Russo- 
Japanese. agreement of the 4th of July concerning Manchuria 
(which was generally interpreted as m fact lessening the authority 
of China in that country) ; it had become involved in another 
dispute with Great Britain, which regarded some of the measures 
taken to suppress opium smoking as a violation of the terms 
of the Chifu convention, and its action in Tibet had caused 
alarm in India. Thus the appointment to high office of men 
of enlightenment, pledged to a reform policy, was calculated 
to restore confidence in the polu7 of the Peking authorities. 
This confidence would have been greater had not the changes 
indicated a struggle for supreme power between the regent and 
the dowager empress Lung Yu, widow of Kwang-su. 

The strength of the various movements at work throughout 
China was at this time extremely difficult to gauge ; the in- 
tensity of the desire for the acquisition of Western knowledge 
was equalled by the desire to secure the independence of the 
country from foreign control. The second of these desires gave 
the force it possessed to the anti-dynastic movement. At the 
same time some of the firmest supporters of reform were found 
among the Manchus, nor did there seem to be any reason to 
doubt the intention of the regent — if he retained power — to 
guide the nation through the troubled period of transition into 
an era of constitutional governifient and the full development 
of the resources of the empire. (X.) 

Bibliographical Note. — Knowledge of the ancient history of 
China IS necessarily derived from the native writers on the sub]ect. 
Fortunately, the Chinese have always regarded the preservation 
of the national records as a matter of supreme importance. Con- 
fucius set an example in this respect, and has preserved for us in the 
Spring and Autumn Annals and the Shucking, or Book of History, 
records of his country’s progress during the past and then present 
centuries. The celebrated emperor Shih Hwang-ti, in establishing 
the empire, attempted to strengthen his cause by destroying all 
works on the national history. But so strongly was tlie historical 
sense inculcated in the people that immediately on the death of the 
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tyrant the nation's records were a^gain brought to hght^ and liave 
been carefully preserved and editecf since that time. Prof. Ixgge's 
translation of the Spring and Autumn Annals and the Shushing, or 
Book, of History y in the " Sacred Books of the East ** scries, have 
opened for students the stores of historical knowledge which were 
at the command of Confucius, and European wnters on Chinese 
history have found in the dynastic annals a never-failing source of 
valuable information. It was from these works and epitomes of 
these that de Maillac gathered the facts for his celebrated Htstoire 
ginSrale de la Chtne, and it is from similar sources that all other 
writers on Cliinesc history have drawn their inspiration. 

The following works on ancient and modern Chinese history 
may be specially mentioned : J. A. de Moyria de Maillac, Histotre 
gMrale de la Chtne (1777), &c. ; J. B. du Hald^ General History of 
China (4 vols., 1736) ; M. de Guignes, Voyages d Piking ... (3 vols., 
1808) ; D. Boulger, A History of China (3 vols., 1881) ; Valentine 
Chirol, The Far Eastern Question (1896) ; E. R. Hue, The Chinese 
Empire (2 vols., 1855) ; T. T. Meadows. The Chinese and their 
Rebellions (1856) ; G. Pauthier, Histotre des relations pohtiques de 
la Chine avec les puissances occtdentales depuis les temps les plus 
anciens jusqu'd nos jours . . . (1859) ; Sir George Staunton, Notes 
of Proceedings and Occurrences during the British Embassy to Peking 
in /S/6 (1824) ; Chinese Expansion historically reviewed^ a paper 
read before the Central Asian Society by Baron Suyematsu on 
January n, 1905 ; F. Hirth, Ancient History of China (New York, 
1908) , Prof. Herbert A. Giles’s Chinese Biographical Dictionary 
(1897) is a storehoube of biographical detail and anecdote. 

For Chinese relations with foreign powers see H Cordier, Histotre 
des relations de la Chine avec les puissances occtdentales^ /86o-/i)02 
(3 vols., Paris, 1901-1902) ; Hertslet's China Treaties, Treaties^ 
between Great Britain and Chtna^ and between China and Foreign 
Powers^ and Orders in Council y <^c., affecting British Intctests in China 
(3rd ed., revised by G. G. P. Hertslet and E. Parkes^ London, 1908) ; 
J. O. Bland and E Backhouse, China under the Empress Dowager 
(London, 1910). More general works are Sii R. K. Douglas, China , 
history since the time of Marco Polo (London, 1899) ; E. H. Parker, 
China: Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce (London, 1901) ; 
China, Past and Present (London, 1903)*, A. J. Sargent, Anglo- 
Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy — mainly in the 19th century 
(Oxford, 1907). For current affairs see the authorities cited in the 
footnotes. 

VI. Chinese Art 

I, Painting. — Painting is the pre-eminent art of China, which 
can boast of a succession of great painters for at least twelve 
centuries. Though the Chinese have an instinctive gift for har- 
monious colour, their painting is above all an art ol hne. It is 
intimately connected with writing, itself a fine art demanding 
the same skill and supple power in the wielding of the brush. The 
most typical expression of the Chinese genius in painting is the 
ink sketch, such as the masters of the Sung dynasty most pre- 
ferred and the Japanese from the 15th century adopted for an 
abiding model. Utmost vigour of stroke was here combined 
with utmost delicacy of modulation. Rich colour and the use 
of gold are an integral part of the Buddhist pictures, though 
in the masterpieces of the religious painters a grand rhythm 
of linear design gives the fundamental character. Exquisite 
subdued colour is also found in the flower and l)ird pieces and 
still-life subjects of the Sung artists, and becomes more emphatic 
and variegated in the decorative artists of the Ming period. 

Not to represent facts, but to suggest a poetic idea (often 
perfumed, so to speak, with reminiscence of some actual poem), 
has ever been the Chinese artist’s aim. “ A picture is a voiceless 
poem ” is an old saying in China, where very frequently the artist 
was a literary man by profession. Oriental critics lay more 
stress on loftiness of sentiment and tone than on technical 
qualities. This idealist temper helps to explain the deliberate 
avoidance of all emphasis on appearances of material solidity 
by means of chiaroscuro, &c., and the exclusive use of the light 
medium of water-colour. The Chinese express actual dislike 
for the representation of relief. Whoever compares the painting 
of Europe with that of Asia (and Chinese painting is the central 
type for the one continent, as Italian may claim to be for the 
other) must first understand tnis contrast of aim. The limita- 
tions of the Chinese are great^ but these limitations save them 
from mistaking advances in science for advances in art, and from 
petty imitation of fact. Their religious painting has great 
affinity with the early religious art of Italy (r.^. that of Siena), 
But the ideas of the Renaissance^ its scientific curiosity^ its 
materialism, its glorification of human personality, are wholly 
missing in China. For Europe, Man is ever the hero and the 


foreground — hence the dominant study of the nude, and the 
tendency to thronged compositions, with dramatic motives of 
effort and conflict. The Chinese artists, weak in the plastic, 
weak in the architectural sense, paint mostly m a lyric mood, 
with a contemplative ideal. Hence the value given to space m 
their designs, the semi-religious passion for nature, and the 
supremacy of landscape. Beauty is found not only in pleasant 
prospects, but in wild solitudes, ram, snow and storm. The life 
of things is contemplated and portrayed for its own sake, not 
for its uses in the life of men. From this point of view the body 
of Chinese painting is much more modern m conception than that 
of Western art. Landscape was a mature and free art in China 
more than a thousand years ago, and her school of landscape is 
the loftiest yet known to the world. Nor was man ever dis- 
sociated from nature. As early as the 4th centiir)' Ku K ai-chih 
says that in pamtmg a certain noble character he must give him 
a fit background of great peaks and deep ravines. Chinese 
painting, in sum, finely complements rather than poorly supple- 
ments that of Europe ; where the latter is strong, it is weak , 
but in certain chosen provinces it long ago found consummate ex- 
pression for thoughts and feehngs scarcely yet expressed with us. 

The origin of Chinese painting is lost m legend, though there 
is no reason to doubt its great antiquity. References m . 

literature prove that by the 3rd century b.c. it was a Barty 
developed art. To this period is ascribed the inven- perioda (to 
tion of the hair-brush, in the use of which as an instru- 
ment both for writing and drawing the Chinese have attained 
marvellous skill ; the usual material for the picture being 
woven silk, or, less often and since the 1st centurt^ a.d , 
paper. In early times wood panels were emplot^ed ; and large 
compositions were painted on walls prepared with white lime. 
These mural decorations have all disappeared. History and 
portraiture seem to have been the prcvailmg subjects ; a secular 
art corresponding to the social ideals of Confucianism. Yet 
long before the introduction of Buddhism (a.d. 67) wdth its 
images and pictures, we find that the two great symbolic figures 
of the Chinese imagination, the Tiger and the Dragon — typifying 
the forces of Nature and the power of the Spirit — had been 
evolved in art ; and to imaginative minds the mystic ideas of 
Lao Tzu and the legends of his hermit followers proved a fruitful 
field for artistic motives of a kind which Buddhism was still 
more to enrich and multiply. Early classifications rank Buddhist 
and Taoist subjects together as one class. 

With the 2nd century a.d. we come to individual names of 
artists and to the beginnings of landscape. Ku K’ai-chih 
(4th century) ranks as one of the greatest names of Chinese 
art. A painting by him now in the British Museum (Plate I. 
fig. 1) shows a maturity which has nothing tentative about it. 
The dignified and elegant types are rendered with a mastery of 
sensitive brush-ime which is not surpassed in later art. Ku 
K*ai-chih painted all kinds of subjects, but excelled in por- 
traiture, During the next century the criticism of paintmg was 
formulated in six canons by Hsieh Ho. Rhyllim, organic or 
structural beauty, is the supreme quality insisted on. 

During the T*ang dynasty the empire expanded to its utmost 
limits, stretching as far as the Persian Gulf. India was 
invaded ; Buddhism, taught by numbers of Indian 
missionaries, became firmly established, and controlled dynasty 
the ideals and imaginations of the time. The vigorous (A.D.ets- 
style of a great era was impressed upon the T ang 
art, which culminated in Wu Taotzu, universally acknowledged 
as the greatest of ail Chinese painters. It is doubtful if any of his 
work remains. The picture reproduced (Plate I. fig. 2) was long 
attributed to him, but is now thought to be of later date, like 
the two landscapes well known under his name in Japan. Wu 
Taotzii seems to have given supreme expression to the central 
subject of Buddhist art, the Nirvana of Buddha, wlio lies serenely 
asleep, with all creation, from saints and kings to birds and 
beasts, passionately bewailing him. The composition is 
from Japanese copies ; and it is in fact from the early re%k)us 
schools of Japan that we can best conjecture the grandeur of 
the T'ang st)de. Wu Taotzii excelled in all subjects ; other 
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masters are beat known lor some particular one. Han Kan 
was famous for his homs^ the models for succeedmg generations 
of painters, both Chinese and Japanese. A specimen of his 
brush IS in the British Museum ; and m the same collection is 
a long roil which gives a glimpse of the landscape of this age. 
It IS a copy by a great master of the Yuen dynasty, Chao Maig- 
fu, from a famous painting by Wang Wei, representing scenes 
on the Wang CVuan, the ktter^s home (Plate I. fig. 3 shows a 
fragment) With the T*aiig age landscape matured, and two 
schools arose, one headed ^ Wang Wei, the other by Li Ssu- 
hsiin. The style of Wang Wei,* who was equaDy famous as a 
poet, liad a romantic idealist chara<rter— disdainful of mere fact— 
which m later developments created the “ literary man’s picture ” 
of the Southern school, as opposed to the vigorous naturalism 
of the North. 


Next come five brief dynasties, memorable less for any cor- 
Pive porate style or tradition, than for some fine painters 
tjymMMHta like Hsti Hsi, famous for his flowers, and Huang 
{A.D. 9or- Ch'uan, a great master in a delicate style. Two 
pictures by him, fowls and peonies, of extraordinary 
beauty, are in the British Museum. 

'The empire, which had been broken up, was reunited, though 
Sung shorn of its outer dq>endencies, under the house of Sung. 
dynnnty This was an age of culture in which the freedom of 
the individual was proclaimed anew , glorious in art 
J 2 a&). as in poetry and philosophy ; the period *which 
for Asia stands in history as the Penclean age for Europe. 

The religious paintings of In Limg-imen, the grandest of Sung 
masters, if less forcible than tliose ol T'ang, were unsurpassed m 
harmonious rhythm of design and colour. But the most character- 
istic paintin^j of this period is in landscape and nature-subjects. 
With a passion unmatched in Euroiit* till Wordsworth’s day, the 
Sung artists portrayed their delight m mountains, mists, jjlimgmg 
tonentrt, the night of the wild geese from the recd-beds, the moonlit 
revel les of sages in lorest solitudes, the fisherman in his boat on lake 
or stream. To them also, steeped m the Zen philosophy of con- 
temjdation, a flowering branch was no mere subject for a decorative 
stucly, but a symbol of the infinite life of niiture. A mere hmt to the 
spectator’s imagination is often all iliat they rely on ; proof of the 
singular fulness and reality of the culture of the time. The art ot 
suggestion has never been carried fartlier. Such traditional subjects 
AS " Curfew from a Distant I'emple " and ” Tlie Moon over Raging 
Waves ” indicate the poetic atmosphere ol this art Ma Yuan, Hsia 
Kuei and tJie emperor Hwei-tsuiig are among tJie greatest landscape 
jrtists of tins period. They belong to the South Sung school, wlxich 
loved to paint the gorges and towering rock-pinnac les of the Yangtsze. 
Pile sterner, less romantic scenery of the Hwang-Ho inspired the 
Northern school, of which Kuo Hsi and Li Ch ong were famous 
among many others, Muh Ki was one ol the greatest masters of the 
mk sketch ; Chao Tan Lin was famed for las tigers , Li Ti for his 
flowers as for lus landscapes , Mao I for still-lile to name a few 
among a host. 


The Mongol dynasty continues in art the Sung tradition 
Chao M^ng~fu, the greatest master of his time, belongs to both 
Yuen periods, and ranks with the highest names in Chinese 

dynasty painting. A landscape by him, copied from Wang 

(A,D, Wei, has been already mentioned as in the British 

nts) Museum, which also has two specimens of Yen Hui, a 

painter less known in his own county than in Japan. 
He painted especially figures of Taoist legend. The portrait by 
Chhen Shun-chu (Plate 1 . fig 5) is ji fine example of purity of line 
and lovely colour, reminding us of Creek art. 

'Ihe simplicity of motive and directness of execution which 


had been the strength of the Sung art gradually gave way during 
Ming complicated conceptions and elaborate 

dynasty effects. The high glow of life faded ; the lyrical temper 
(A.D. and impassioned work of the Sung time were replaced 
/644) ornament and elegance In this respect 

Kiu Y ing is typical of the period , with his richly coloured 
scenes from court life (Plate I. fig. 6). None the less, there were 
a number of painters who still upheld the grander style of earlier 
ages. The j^atest of these was Lin Liang (Plate I. fig. 7), 
whose bnish work, if somewhat coarser, is as powerful as that 
of the Sung masters. But though individual painters ol the 
first rank preserved the Ming age from absolute decline, it cannot 
be said that any new development of importance took place in a 
vitalizing direction. , 


The presient dynasty prolongs the histoiy of Ming art. The 
literary school of the South became more proraiiient, sending 
opt oflsboots in Japan. There has been no movement 
of national life to be reflected in art, though a great 4fy»tmty 
body of admirable painting has been produced, down {fromA.t>. 
to the present day. The four landscape masters 
known as the “ four Wangs, Yiin Shou-p ing and Wu Li are 
pre-eminent names. 

Sources and Authorities. — While tlie designs on porcelain, 
screens, &c., have Jong been admired m the We^t, the paintings of 
which these are merely reproductions have been utterly ignored 
Ignorance has gained authority with time, till the very existence of 
a great sciiool of Chinese painting has been denied. Materials for 
study are scanty Fires, wars and the recent armed ravages of 
Western civilisation have left but little. The profound indiflerence 
df tlie Chinese to Eurojican admiration has prevented their collec- 
tions from being known The Japanese, alwa^ enthusiastit Students 
and collectors of the continental art, claim (whether justly or not, 
is hard to ascertain) thal the finest specimens are now in their 
country Many of these are reproduced in the invaluable Tokyo 
publications, the Kokha, Mr Tajima’s Select Rehes, &c., with' 
cnticisms in English Of actual painting the British Museum 
possesses a fair number, and the Louvre a few, of real importance. 
Copies and forgeries abound. 

Sec H A Giles, Introduchofi to the lli^tory of Chinese Pzctortal Aft 
(1905) ; F Hirth, Scraps from a Collector's Note-Book (1905), (supple- 
ments Giles’s work and especially valuable for the art of the Ch hig 
dynasty) ; S W. Bushcll, Chinese Art, vol. ii. (i^)o6) ; K. Okakura, 
Ideals of the East (1903) , M PaEologue, L’Art chtnots (1887) ; 
W Anderson, Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Paintings (x886) , 
Sei-ichi Taki, " Chinese Landscape Painting," The Kokka, Nos 191, 
See. (1906) , Chtnesische Malerexen avs der Sammlung Hirth (Cata- 
logue of an exhibition held at Dresden) (1897) ; W; von Seidlitz, 
article in Kunstchromk (1890 1897), No. 16. 

2. Ewgrax/tng —According to native historians, the art of 
printing from woodem blocks was invented in China in the 
6th century a.d., when it was employed for the publicatton of 
texts. The earliest evidence we have for the existence of wood- 
cats made to reproduce pictures or drawings is a passage m a 
work by Chang Yen-yuan, from which it appears that these 
were not made beff)re the beginning of the T*ang dynasty, under 
which that author lived The method employed was to cut the 
de.sign with a knife on the plank of the wood, in the manner 
followed by European artists till the end of the 18th century, 
when engraving with a burm on boxwood ousted the older 
process. The Japanese borrowed the art from China; and in 
Japan a whole school of artists arose who worked specially for 
the woodcutters and adapted their designs to the limitations 
of the material employed. In China the art has remained merely 
reproductive, and its history is therefore of less interest. Pftnt- 
tng in colours was known to the Chinese in the 17th century, 
and prolmbly earlier. In the British Museum is a set of prints 
brought from the East by Kaempfer in 1693, in which eight 
colours and elahonite gauffrage are used. Some fine albums of 
colour prints have been issued in China, but nothing equal in 
beauty to the pnnts produced in Japan by the co-operation of 
woodcutter and designer. Engraving on copper was introduced 
to China ]jy the Jesuits, and some well-known sets of prints 
illustrating campaigns in Mongolia were made in the 18th 
century. But the method has never proved congenial to the 
artists of the Far East. 

See Sir R K T>o\xglTis, Cm de to the Chinese And Japanese Tltustrated 
Books (Dritish Mii'^eum, 1887) ; W. AndersOn, Japanese Wood hn* 
graving (1B95). 

3. Afckitectufe.—ln architecture the Chinese genius has 
found but limited and uncongenial expression. A nation of 
painters has built picturesquely, but this picturesqueness has 
fought against the attainment of the finest architectural qualities. 
There has been little development ; the arch, for instance, 
though known to the Chinese from very early times, has been 
scarcely used as a principle of design, the cupola has been 
undiscovered or ignored; and though foreign architectural 
ideas were introduced under the influence oi tl» Buddhist and 
Maiiommedan religions, these were more or less assimilated 
and subdued to the dominant Chinese design. Ruins scarcely 
exist, and no building earlier than the nth century a.d. is known 5 
but we know from records that the forms of architecture still 
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prevalent imitate in essentials those of the 4th and 5th centuries 
B.'C. and doubtless represent m immemorial tradition. 

The grand characteristic of Chinese architecture is the pre- 
eminent importance of the roof. The is the commonest 
model of building. The roof is the mam feature ; in fact the 
consists of this roof, massive and immense, with recurved edges, 
and the numerous short columns on which the roof rests. The 
columns are of wood, the straight stems of tlie mnmu being 
specially used for this purpose. The walls are not supports, 
but merely fill in, with stone or brickwork, the spaces between 
the columns. The scheme of construction is thus curiously 
like that of the modem American steel-framed building, tlmugh 
the external form may be derived from the tent of primitive 
nomads. The roof, bein^ the preponderant feature, is that on 
which the art of the architect 1 ms been concentrated. A double 
or a triple roof may be devised ; the ridges and eaves may be 
decorated with dragons and other fantastic animals, and the 
eaves underlaid with carved and lacquered woodwork ; the roof 
Itself IS often covered with glazed tiles of brilliant hue. In spite 
of efforts, sometimes desperate, to give variety and individual 
character by ornament and detail, tlie general impression is one 
of poverty of design. “ Chmeae buildings are usually ouenstoreyed 
and are devekped horizontally as they are increased in size or 
number. The principle which determines tlie plan of projection 
IS that of symmetry ” (Rushell). All important buildings must 
face the south, and this uniform orientation increases tlKi 
general architectural monotony produced by a preponderance 
of honzontal lines, 

A special characteristic of Chinese architecture is the l>ai 4 ou^ 
an ardiway erected only by special authority, usually to com- 
memorate famous persons. The pai-lou is commonly made of 
wood with a tiled roof, but sometimes is built entirely of stone, as 
IS the gateway at the avenue of the Mmg tombs. A magnificent 
example of the pai-lou that on the avenue leading to Wo Fo 
Ssu, the temple of the Sleeping Buddha, near Peking. This is 
built of marble and glazed terra 'COtta. The pai4<m, like the 
Japanese iont^ derives its origin from the tomn of Indian stupas. 
Lofty towers called usually square and of stone, seem to 
have been a common type of important building in early times. 
They are descnlied in old books as erected by the ancient kings 
and used for various purposes, llie towers of the Great Wall 
are of the same character, and are made of stone, with arched 
doors and windows. Stone, though plentiful m most provmces 
of the empire, has been singularly little used by the Chinese, 
who prefer wood or brick. M. Palikilogue attributes this pre- 
ference of light and destructible materials to the national 
indifieiciice of the Chinese to posterity and the future, tlieir 
enthusiasm being wiioUy dev oted to their ancestors and the past. 

Temples are designed on the general Ctng model. The Temple 
of Heaven is tlie most imposing of the Confucian temples, 
conspicuous with its covering of deep-blue tiles and its triple 
roof. Near this is the great Altar of Heaven, consisting of three 
circular terraces with marble balustrades. Buddhist temples 
are built on the general plan of secular residences, and consist 
of a senCvS of rectangular courts with the prmdi>al building in 
the centre, the lesser at the sides. Lama temples differ little 
from these except in tlie interior decorations and symbolism. 
Mahommedan mosques arc far simpler and severer in internal 
arrangement, but outwardly these also are in the Chinese style. 

The pagoda (Chinese laa)y the type of Chinese architecture 
most familiar to the West, probably owes its peculiar form to 
Buddhist influ^mce. In the pagoda alone may be found some 
trace of a religious imagination surb as in Europe made Gothic 
architecture so full and splendid an expiession of the aspiring 
spirit. The most famous pa||oda was the Porcelain Tower of 
Na^iking, destroyed by the T'%'ing rebels in 1854. This was 
covered with slabs of faience coated with coloured glazes. The 
ordinary pagoda is built of brick on a sl^e foundation ; it is 
octagoitat with thirteen storeysu 

No Cliipese buildings show more beauty than some of the 
graceful stone bridges for which the neighbourhood of Peking 
has been famous for centuries. 
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See M. Pal6ok>g«e, UAH Mmis (1887) ; S W. Bushell, Chinsse 
Ah, vo\.i <1004’); J. Ferguson, History of A rehtigeture ; Prolehsor 
Chuta Ito, articles in The Kokka, Nos. 197, (LB) 

4. Sculpture. — Except in the casting and decoration of 
bronze vessels the Chinese have not obtained distinction as 
sculptors. They have practised sculpture in stone from an 
early period, but the incised reliefs of the 2nd century n.o., a 
number of which are figured in Professor E. Chavannes's standard 
work,^ while they display a certain spirit, lack the true plastic 
sense, and thot^h the power of the Chinese draughtsmen in- 
creased rapidly under the T*ang and Sung dynasties, their work 
in stone showed no paralbl progress. The feeling for solidity, 
which in Japan was a natural growth, was always somewhat 
exotic in Ouna. With the impulse given to the arts by Buddhism 
a school of sculpture arose. The pilgrim Fa Hsien records 
sculpture of distinctive Chinese type in the 5th century. But 
Indian models dominated the art. Colossal Buddhas of stone 
were typical of the Tang era. Little, however, remains of these 
earlier times, and such true sculpture in stone, wood or ivory 
as we know dates from the 14th and succeeding centuries. The 
well-known sculptures on the arch at Chu Yung Kuan (a.b. 1345) 
are Hindu in style, though not without elements of breadth and 
strength, which seem to promise a greater development than 
actually took place. The colossal figures guarding the approach 
to the Mmg tombs (i5lh centur>’) show that the national taste 
rapidly became conventional and petrified so far as monumental 
sculpture was conoerned, though occasional examples of devotional 
or portrait sculpture on a smaller scale in wood and ivory are 
found, which in power, grat«, sincerity and restraint can rank 
with the work of more gifted nations. Such pieces, however, 
are extremely mre, and at South Kensington the ivory “ Kwanym 
and Child (274. i8q8) is a solitary^ example. As a rule the 
Chinese sculptor valued his art in proportion to the technical 
difficulties it conquered. He thus either preferred intractable 
materials like jade or rock-crystal, or, if he wrought in wood, horn 
or ivory, sought to make his work cunous or intnaUe rather 
than beautiful. There is, nevertheless, beauty of a kind in 
Chinese bowls of jade, and there is dignity in some of the pieces 
of rock-crystal, but the bulk of the carving done in wood, horn 
and ivory does not deserve a moment’s serious thought from 
the aesthetic point of view. The fev/ fine specimens may be 
referred to the earlier part of the Ming dynasty when Chinese 
art in general was sincere and simple. After the middle of the 
i5tli c.entury there set in the taste for profuse ornament which 
injured all subsequent Chinese work, and wholly ruined Chinese 
sculpture. 

Btmizes . — In Chinese bronzes we have a more consistent and 
exceptional form of plastic art, which can be traced continuously 
for some three thousand years. These bronzes take the form 
of ritual or honorific vessels, and the archaic shapes used in the 
service of the prehistoric religion of the country^ are repeated 
and copied wiUi slight changes in decoration ()r detail to the 
present day. 

The oldest extant specimens, chiefly derived from the sack 
of the Summer Palace at Peking, may be referred to the Shang 
and Chow dynasties (1766-255 b . c .). These ancient pieces have 
a certain savage monumental grandeur of design, ore usually 
covered with a rich and thick patina of red, green and brown, 
and arc decorated with simple patterns — scrolls, zigzag lines 
and a form of what is known as the Greek kty-pattem symbol- 
izing respectively waves, mountains and storm clouds. The 
animal forms used are those of the taa tick (glutton), a fabulous 
monster (possibly a conventionalized tiger) representing the 
powers of the earth, the serpent and the bull. These two last 
ui later pieces combine to form the dragon, representing the 
power of the air. In the Chow dynasty libation vessels were 
also made in the form of a deer, a ram or a rhinoceros, lliese 
characteristics are shown in figures 9-17, Plate TI. Fig. 9 is a 
temple vessel of a shape still in use, but which must date from 
before 1000 b.c. With this massive piece may be contrasted 

* La Sculpture sur p$erre m Ch%m au temps d$s d$m dynaHiee Han 
(Baris, 1693). 
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the flower-like wine vase shown in fig. 10, a favourite shape which 
is the prototype of some of the most graceful forms of Chinese 
porcelain and Japanese bronze. Its date is about 1000 b.c. 
The large wine vase shown in fig. ii is some 400 years later. 
On the body appears the head of the tao-tieh, on the handles 
are superbly modelled serpents. The technique, which in the 
previous pieces was somewhat rude, has now become perfect, 
yet the menacing majestic feeling remains. We see it no less 
clearly in fig. 12, a marvellous vessel richly inlaid with gold and 
silver and covered with an emerald-green patina. It may date 
from about 500 B.c., and indicates that even in this remote 
epoch the Chinese were not only daring and powerful artists 
but also master-craftsmen in metal. 

It IS indeed at this period that the art reaches its climax. The 
monumental grandeur of the Shang specimens is often allied 
to clumsiness ; the later work, if more elaborate, is always less 
powerful. Nevertheless, it is to a later period that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Chinese bronzes must be referred, and the 
great majority belong either to the Han and .succeeding 
dynasties (220 b.c.~a.d. 400), or to the Renaissance of the arts 
which culminated under the Ming dynasty a thousand years later. 

The characteristics of the first of these periods is the free use 
of small solid figures of animals as decoration — the phoenix, the 
elephant, the frog, the ox, the tortoise, and occasionally men ; 
shapes grow less austere and less significant, as a comparison 
between figures ii and 13 will indicate ; then towards the end 
of the 2nd century a.d. the influence of Buddhism is felt in the 
general tendency towards suavity of form (fig. 14). This vase 
IS most delicately though sparingly inlaid with silver and a few 
touches of gold. Some small pieces, very richly and delicately 
inlaid and covered with a magnificent emerald-green patina, 
belonging to this period, form a connecting link between the 
inlaid work of the Chow dynasty and that of the Sung and Ming 
dynasties. The mirrors with Graeco-Bactrian designs, a con- 
clusive proof of the external influences brought to bear upon 
Chinese art, are also attributed to the Han epoch. 

The troubled period between a.d 400 and a.d. 960, in spite of the 
interval of activity under the T'aug dynasty, produced, it would 
seem, but few bronzes, and those few were 01 no distinct or note- 
worthy .style. Under the Sung dynasty the arts revived, and to this 
time some of the most splendid specimens of inlaid work belong — 
pieces of workmanship and taste no less perfect than that of the 
Japanese, in which the gold and silver of the earlier work are occa- 
sionally reinforced with malachite and lapis-lazuli The coming of 
Kublai Khan and the Yuen dynasty (1280-1367) once more brought 
the East into contact with the West, and to this time we may assign 
certain fine pieces of Persian form such as pilgrim bottles. The 
vessels bearing Arabic inscriptions belong to the Ming dynasty 
(1 08-1644), with which the modern history of Chinese art begins. 

The work done while the Ming dynasty was still )^oung provides the 
student of Chinese art with many problems, and in one or two cases 
even the South Kensington authorities assign to pre-Christian times 
pieces that are clearly of Ming workmanship The tendency of the 
period was eclectic and archaistic. The products of earlier days were 
rejiroduced with perfect technical command of materials, and with 
admirable taste ; it is indeed by an excess of these qualities that 
arcliaistic Ming work may be distingui.shed from the true archaic. 
In fig 1 5 we see how the Mmg bronze worker took an earher Budd- 
histic form of vase and gave it a new grace that amounted almost to 
artifice. A parallel might be found among the products of the so- 
called art iioaveau of to-day, m which old designs are revived with 
just that added suavity or profusion of curvature that robs them of 
character. Fig i6 again might be mistaken almost for a piece of 
the Chow dynasty, were not the grandeur of its form modified by just 
so much harmony in the curvature of the body and neck, and by just 
so much finish m the details as to rob the design of the old majestic 
vigour and to mark it as the splendid effort of an age of culture, and 
not the natural product of a period of strength. 

It is, however, in the inlaid pieces that the difference tells most 
clearly. Here we find the monstrous forms of the Shang and Chow 
dynasties revived by men who appreciated their spirit but could not 
help making the revival an excuse for the display of their own 
superior skill. The monstrous vases and incense- burners of the past 
thus appeal once more, but are now decorated with a dehcate em- 
broidery of inlay, are polished and finished to perfection, but lose 
therewith just the rudeness of edge and outline which made the older 
work so gravely significant. At times even some grandly planned 
vessel will appear with such a festoon of pretty tracery wreathed 
about it that the incongruity is little short of ridiculous, and we 
recognize we have passed the turning-point to decline. 

Decline indeed came rapidly, and to the latter part of the Ming 


epoch we x^ust assign those countless bronzes where dragons and 
flowers and the stock symbols of happiness, goo4 luck and longevity 
sprawl together in interminable convolutions. When once we reach 
tliis stage of contortion, of elaborate pierced and relief work, we come 
to the place in hisitory of Cliinese bronzes where serious study may 
cease, except in so far as the study of the symbols themselves throws 
hght upon the history of Chmese porcelain (see Ceramics). One 
class of bronze alone needs a word of notice, namely, the profusely 
decorated pieces which have a Tibetan origin, and are obviously no 
older than the end of the Ming period. Of these fig. 17 will serve as 
a specimen, and a comparison with fig. 9 will show how the softer 
rounded forms and jewelled festoons of Hmdu-Greek taste enervated 
the grand primitive force of the earlier age, and that neither the added 
delicacy of texture and substance nor the vastly increased dexterity of 
workmanship can compensate for the vanished majesty. (C. J. H.) 

VII. The Chinese Language 

Colloquiah — In treating of Chinese, it will be found convenient 
to distinguish, broadly, the spoken from the written language 
and to deal with each separately. This is a distinction which 
would be out of place if we had to do with any European, or 
indeed most Oriental languages. Writing, in its origin, is merely 
a symbolic representation of speech. But in Chinese, as we shall 
see, for reasons connected with the peculiar nature of the script, 
the two soon began to move along independent and largely 
divergent lines. This division, moreover, will enable us to 
employ different methods of inquiry more suited to each. With 
regard to the colloquial, it is hardly possible to do more than 
consider it in the form or forms in which it exists at the present 
day throughout the empire of China. Although Chinese, like 
other living languages, must have undergone gradual changes 
in the past, so little can be stated with certainty about these 
changes that an accurate survey of its evolution is quite out of 
the question. Obviously a different method is required when 
we come to the written characters. The familiar line, “ Litera 
scripta manet, volat irrevocabile verbum,’’ is truer perhaps of 
Chinese than of any other tongue. We have hardly any clue as 
to how Chinese was spoken or pronounced in any given district 
2000 years ago, although there are written remains dating from 
long before that time ; and in order to gam an insight into the 
structure of the characters now existing, it is necessary to trace 
their origin and development. 

Beginning with the colloquial, then, and taking a linguistic 
survey of China, we find not one spoken language but a number 
of dialects, all clearly of a common stock, yet differing 
from one another as widely as the various Romance 
languages in southern Europe — say, French, Italian 
and Spanish. Most of these dialects are found fringing the 
coast-line of China, and penetrating but a comparatively short 
way into the interior. Starting from the province of Kwangtung 
in the south, where the Cantonese and farther inland the Hakka 
dialects are spoken, and proceeding northwards, we pass in suc- 
cession the following dialects : Swatow, Amoy— these tw^o may 
almost be regarded as one — Foochow, Wenchow and Ningpo 
Farther north we come into the range of the great dialect 
popularly known as Mandarin {Kuan hua or “ official language ’’), 
which sweeps round behind the narrow strip of coast occupied 
by the various dialects above-mentioned, and dominates a 
hinterland constituting nearly four -fifths of China proper. 
Mandarin, of which the dialect of Peking, the capital since 1421, 
is now the standard form, comprises a considerable number of 
sub-dialects, some of them so closely allied that the speakers of 
one are wholly intelligible to the speakers of another, while 
others {e.g. the vernaculars of Yangchow, Hankow or Mid-China 
and Ssia-ch*uan) may almost be considered as separate dialects. 
Among all these, Cantonese is supposed to approximate most 
nearly to the primitive language of antiquity, whereas Pekingese 
perhaps has receded farthest from it. But although philologically 
and historically speaking Cantonese and certain other dialects 
may be of greater interest, for all practical purposes Mandarin, 
in the widest sense of the term, is by far the most important. 
Not only can it claim to be the native speech of the majority of 
Chinamen, but it is the recognized vehicle of oral communication 
between all Chinese officials, even in cases where they come from 
the same part of the country and speak the same patois. For 
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these reasons, all examples of phraseology in this article will be 
given in Pekingese. 

So far, stress has been laid chiefly on the dissimilarity of the 
dialects. On the other hand, it must be remembered that they 
proceed from the same parent stem, are spoken by members of 
the same race, and are united by the bond of writing which is the 
common possession of all, and cannot be regard^ as derived 
from one more than from another. They also share alike in the 
two most salient features of Chinese as a whole : (i) they are all 
monosyllabic, that is, each individual word consists of only 
one syllable ; and (2) they are strikingly poor in vocables, or 
separate sounds for the conveyance of speech. The number of 
these vocables varies from between 800 and 900 in Cantonese to 
no more than 420 in the vernacular of Peking. This scanty 
number, however, is eked out by interposing an aspirate between 
certain initial consonants and the vowel, so that for instance 
is distinguished from fu. The latter is pronounced with little 
or no emission of breath, the ** p ” approximating the farther 
north one goes {e,g, at Niuchwang) more closely to a “ b.’’ 
The aspirated fu is pronounced more like our interjection 

Pooh 1 ” To the Chinese car, the difference between the two 
IS very marked. It will be found, as a rule, that an Englishman 
imparts a slight aspirate to his p’s, t’s, k’s and ch’s, and therefore 
has greater difficulty with the unaspirated words in Chinese. 
The aspirates are better learned by the ear than by the eye, 
but in one way or another it is essential that they be mastered 
by any one who wishes to make himself intelligible to the native. 

'Fhe influence of the Mongolian population, assisted by the 
progress of time, has slowly but surely diminished the number 
of vocables in Pekingese. Thus the initials is and when fol- 
lowed by the vowel t (with its continental value) have gradually 
become softer and more assimilated to each other, and are now 
all pronounced ch. Again, all consonantal endings in t and k, 
such as survive in Cantonese and other dialects, have entirely 
disappeared from Pekingese, and n and ng are the only final 
consonants remaining. Vowel sounds, on the other hand, have 
been proportionately developed, such compounds as aoy ta, tao, 
tUf te, ua occurring with especial frequency. (It must be under- 
stood, of course, that the above are only equivalents, not in all 
cases very exact, for the sounds of a non-alphabetic language.) 

An immediate consequence of this paucity of vocables is that 
one and the same sound has to do duty for different words. 
Reckoning the number of words that an educated man would 
want to use in conversation at something over four thousand, 
it is obvious that there will be an average of ten meanings to 
each sound employed. Some sounds may have fewer meanings 
attached to them, but others will have many more. Thus the 
following represent only a fraction of the total number of words 
pronounced shth (something like the “ shi ” in shirt): “ his- 

tory,” ^ “ to employ,” ^ “ a coq^se,” rfj “ ^ market,” ‘‘an 
army,” IJip “ a lion,” ^ ” to rely on,” “ to wait on,” 
‘^poetry,” (|§ ‘'time,” iU “ to know,” “to bestow,” Jg; “to 
be,” U “ solid,” ^ “ to lose,” ” to proclaim,” “to look 
at,” “ ten,” ^ “ to pick up,” ^ “ stone,” ^ “ generation,” 

“to eat,” g “a house,” “a clan,” “beginning,” 
“toletgo,” ^ “to test,” ^ “affair,” ^ “power, ’’j;; ‘'officer,” 
^ “ to swear,” to pass away, ” ji“ to happen,” It would 

be manifestly impossible to speak without ambiguity, or indeed 
to make oneself intelligible at all, unless there were some means 
of supplementing this deficiency of sounds. As a matter of fact, 
several devices are employed through the combination of which 
confusion is avoided. One of these devices is the coupling of 
words m pairs in order to express a single idea. There is a word 
If /j^Xvhich means “ elder brother.” But in speaking, the sound 
ko alone would not always be easily understood in this sense. 
One must either reduplicate it and say ko-ko, or prefix ^ (ta, 
“ great ”) and say ta-ko. Simple reduplication is mostly con- 
fined to family appellations and such adverbial phrases ^ 
man-mAn, ** slovfly.” But there is a much latgef class of jmirs, 
in which each of the two components has the same meaning. 
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Examples are: fSi k^ung-i^ay “to be afraid,” ^ kao- 
suy “ to tell,” ;;|c sku-mu, “ tree,” ^ m pH-fu, “ skin,” 
^ g full,” 55, ^ solitary.” Sometimes the 

two parts are not exactly synonymous, but together make up 
the sense required. Thus in i-shang, “ clothes,” t denotes 

more particularly clothes worn on the upper part of the body, 
and shang those on the lower part. ||^ i|^ feng-huang is the name 
of a fabulous bird, fSng being the male, and huang the female 
In another very large class of expressions, the first word serves 
to limit and determine the special meaning of the second: m Si 
“milk-skm,” “cream”; ^ Jjg “fire-leg,” “ham”; jjg || 
“ lamp-cage,” “ lantern ” ; ^ “ sea-waist,” “ strait.” There 

are, besides, a number of phrases which are harder to classify. 
Thus, ^ hu means tiger.” But in any case where ambiguity 
might arise, lao-hu, “ old tiger,” is used instead of the mono- 
syllable. (another hu) is “ fox,” and ^ b, an animal belong- 
ing to the smaller cat tribe. Together, hu-b, they form the usual 
term for fox. chih tao is literally “to know the way,” 

but has come to be used simply for the verb “ to know.” These 
pairs or two-word phrases are of such frequent occurrence, 
that the Chinese spoken language might almost be described as 
bi-syilabic. Something similar is seen in the extensive use of 
suffixes or enclitics, attached to many of the commonest nouns. 
^ nu is the word for “ girl,” but m speech ^ ^ nu-tzU or ^ 
nu’fh us the form used. and both mean child, and must 
originally have been diminutives. A fairly close parallel is 
afforded by the German suffix chen, as in Madchen. The suffix 
it may be remarked, belongs especially to the Peking ver- 
nacular. Then, the use of so-called numcratives will often 
give some sort of clue as to the class of objects in which a sub- 
stantive may Ixi found. When in pidgin English we speak of 
“ one piecee man ” or “ three piecee dollar,” the word ptecee is 
simply a Chinese numerative m English dress. Even in ordinary 
English, people do not say “four cytile” but “four head of 
cattle.” But in Chinese the use of numcratives is quite a dis- 
tinctive feature of the language. The commonest of them, jgj ko, 
can be used indifferently in connexion with almost any class of 
things, animal, vegetalDle or mineral. But there are other 
numeratives — at least 20 or 30 m everyday use — which are 
strictly reserved for limited classes of things with specific attri- 
butes. meiy for instance, is the numerative of circular 
objects such as coins and rings ; k'o of small globular objects 
— pearls, grains of rice, &c. ; p k'ou classifies things which have 
a mouth —bags, boxes and so forth , chien is used of all kinds 
of affairs ; ^ chang of chairs and sheets of paper ; Jg chth 
(literally half a pair) is the numerative for various animals, 
parts of the body, articles of clothing and ships ; JfJ pa for things 
which are grasped by a handle, such as fans and knives. 

This by no means exhausts the list of devices by which the 
difficulties of a monosyllabic language are successfully overcome. 
Mention need only be made, however, of the system of “ tones,” 
which, as the most curious and important of all, has been kept 
for the last. 

The tones may be defined as regular modulations of the voice 
by means of which different inflections can be imparted to the 
same sound. They may be compared with the half- 
involuntary modulations which express emotional 
feeling in our words. To the foreign ear, a Chinese sentence 
spoken slowly with the tones clearly brought out has a certain 
sing-song effect. If we speak of the tones as a “ device ” 
adopted in order to increase the number of vocables, this must 
be understood rather as a convenient way of explaining their 
practical function than as a scientific account of their origin. 
It is absurd to suppose the tones were deliberately invented m 
order to fit each written character with a separate sound. A 
tone may be said to be as much an integral part of the word to 
which it belongs as the sound itself ; like the sound, too, it is not 
fixed once and for all, but is in a constant, though very gradual, 
state of evolution. This fact is proved by the great differences of 
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intonation in the dialectSv Theoretically, four tones have been 
distinguished — the even, the rising, the sinking and the entering 
— each of which falls again into an upper and a lower series. But 
only the Cantonese dialect possesses all these eight varieties of 
tone (to which a ninth has been added), while Pekingese, with 
which wc are specially concerned Itere, has no more than four : 
the even upper, tlie even lower, the rising and the sinking. The 
history of the tones has yet to be written, but it appears that 
down to the 3r{i century b.c. the only tones distinguished 
were the ^‘even/’ '‘rising” and ^ ‘"entering.” Between 
tliat date and the 4th century a.d. the 3^ sinking tone was 
developed. In the nth century the even tone was divided into 
upper and lower, and a little later the entering tone finally dis- 
appeared from Pekingese. The following monosyllabic dialogue 
gives a very fair idea of the quality of the four Pekingese tones 
— ist lone : Dead (spoken in a raised monotone, with slightly 
plaintive inflection) ; 2nd tone : Dead ? (simple query) ; ^rd 
lone : Dead ? (an incredulous query long drawn out) ; 4th tone : 
Dead I (a sharp and decisive answer). The native learns the 
tones unconsciously and by ear alone. For centuries their exist- 
ence was unsuspected, the first systematic classification of them 
being associated with the name of Sh^n Yo, a scholar who 
lived A.D. 441-513. The Emperor Wu Ti was inclmed to be 
sceptical, and one day said to him : “ Come, tell me, what are 
these famous four tones ? ” “ They are whatever 

your Majesty pleases to make them,” replied Sh6n Yo, skilfully 
selecting for his answer four words which illustrated, and in the 
usual order, the four tones in question. Although no native is 
ever taught the tones separately, they are none the less present 
in the words he utters, and must be acquired consciously or 
unconsciously by any European who wishes to be understood. 
It is a mistake, however, to imagine that every single word in 
a sentence must necessarily be given its full tonic force. Quite 
a number of words, such as the enclitics mentioned above, are 
not intonated at all. In others the degree of emphasis depends 
partly on the tone itself, partly on its position in the sentence. 
In Pekingese the 3rd tone (which is really the second m the 
ordinar>^ series, the ist being sulxlivnded into upper and lower) 
is particularly important, and next to it m this respect comes 
the and (that is, the lower even, or and division of the ist^ 
It may be said, roughly, that any speaker whose second and third 
tunes are correct will at any rate be understood, even if the ist 
and 4th are slurred over. 

It is chiefly, however, on its marvellous script and the rich 
treasures of its literature that the Chinese language depends for 
its unique fascination and charm. If we take a page 
ctmnctwB. printed Chinese or carefully written manuscript 
’ and compare it with a page, say, of Arabic or Sanskrit, 
the Chinese is seen at once to possess a marked characteristic 
of its own. It c<m.si.sts of a number of wholly independent units, 
each of which would fit into a small square, and is called a 
character. These characters are arranged in columns, beginning 
on the right-hand side of the page and running from top to 
bottom. They are words^ inasmuch as they stand for articulate 
sounds expressing root-ideas, liut they are unlike our words in 
that they are not composed of alphabetical elements or letters. 
Clearly, if each character were a distinct and arbitrarily con- 
structed symbol, only those gifted with exceptional powers of 
memory could ever hope to read or write with fluency. This, 
however, is far from being the case. If we go to work synthetic- 
ally and first see how the language is built up, it will soon appear 
tlmt most CJhinese characters are susceptible of some kind of 
analyas. We may accept as substantiafiy true the account 
of native writers who tell us that means of communication other 
than oral began with the use of knotted cords, similar to the 
qutppus of ancient Mexico and Peru, and that these were dis- 
placed later on by the practice of nott^ing or scoring rude HMfks 
on wood, bamboo and stone. It is beyond question that die 
first four numemb, as written with simple honaontal strokes, 
date from this early period. Notching, Imwever, carries us but 
a little way on the road to a system of wrhing whidh in China» 


as elsewhete, must have sprung originally from pictures. 
In Chinese writing, especially, the indications of such an origin 
are unrnistakaWe, a few characters, indeed, even in 
their present form, being perfectly recognisable as pio 
times of objects puio and simple. Thus, for ” sun ” the 
ancient Chinese drew a circle with a dot in it : 0 , now modified 
into U ; for ""moon ” now ^ ; for "‘God ” they drew the 

anthropomorphic figure which in its modern form appears 
as ^ ; for “ mountains ” fjjli, nowllj - {or “ child ” now ^ ; 
for “ fish ” now ; for “ mouth ” a round hole, now tJ j 

for “hand” now ^ ; for “well” now written without the 

dotl Hence we see that while the origin of all writing is pietp- 
graphic, in Chinese alone of living languages certain pictures 
have survived, and still denote what they had denoted in the 
beginning. In the script of other countries they were gradually 
transformed into hieroglyphic symbols, after which they either 
disappeared altogether or became further conventionalized into 
the letters of an alphabet. These picture -characters, then, 
accumulated little by little, until they comprised all the common 
objects which could be easily and rapidly delineated — sun, moon, 
stais, various animals, certain parts of the body, tree, grass 
and so forth, to the number of two or three hundred. The next 
step was to a few compound pictograms which would naturally 
suggest themselves to primitive man : ^ the sun just above the 
horizon ==» “ dawn ” ; trees side by sidc==*“a forest”; a 

mouth with something solid coming out of it = “ the tongue ” ; 
a mouth with vapour or breath coming out of it=»“ words.” 

But a purely pictographic script has its limflations. The more 
complex natural objects haidly come within its scope ; still less 
the whole body of abstract ideas. While writing was 
stm in Its infancy, it must have occurred to the Chinese 
to join together two or more pictorial characters m 
order that their association might suggest to the mind 
some third thing or idea. “ Sun ” and “ moon ” combined in 
this way make the character ^ , which means “ bright woman 
and child make “good”; “fields” and “strength” (that 
is, labour in the fields) produce the character “ male ” ; 
two “men” on “earth” ^ signifies “to sit” — before chairs 
were known ; the “ sun ” seen through “ trees ” JU designates 
the east ; ^ has been explained as (i) a “ pig ” under a “ roof,” 
the Chinese idea, common to the Irish peasant, of home, and 
also (2) as “ several persons ” under “ a roof,” m the same 
sense; a “ woman ” under a “ roof ” makes the chaiacter ^ 
“ peace ” ; “ words ” and “ tongue ” ^ naturally suggest 
“ speech ” ; two hands (^, in the old form gj) indicate friend- 
ship ; woman ” and “ birth ” “ born of a woman,” means 

“ clan-name,” showing that the ancient Chinese traced through 
the mother and not through the father. Interesting and m- 
genious as many of these combinations are, it is clear tliat their 
number, too, must in any practical system of writing be severely 
limited. Hence it is not surprising that this class of characters, 
correctly called ideograms, as representing ideas and not objects, 
should be a comparatively small one. tip to this point there 
seemed to be but little chance of the written language reaching 
a free field for expansion. It had run so far on lines sharply 
distmct from those of ordinary speech. There was nothing m 
the character per se which gave the slightest clue to the sound of 
the word it represented. Each character, therefore, had to be 
learned and recognized by a separate effort of memory. The 
first step in a new, and, as it ultimately proved, 
the right direction, was 'the borrowing of a 
aoter already in tise to represent another word 
identical in sound, though diSerent in meaning. Owing to the 
scarcity of vocables noted above, there might be as many as 
ten (MereHt words in common each pronounced /ang. 
Out of those ten only one„ we will suppose, had a character 
assigned to it— 'namely 5^ “ square ” (originally said to be a 
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picture of two boats joined together). But among the other nine I 
was /ang, meaning street '' or locality/’ in such common use ! 
that it became necessary to have some means of writing it. | 
Instead of inventing an altogether new character, as they might 
have done, the Chinese took -ff “ square” and used it also in 
the sense of ** locality.” This was a simple expedient, no doubt, 
but one that, applied on a large scale, could not but 
confusion. The corresponding ailheuky which presented itself 
in speech was overcome, as we saw, by many devices, one of 
which consisted in prefixing to the word in question another 
which served to determine its special meaning. A native does 
not say fang simply when he wishes to speak of a place, but 
ti-fang "earth-place.” Exactly the same device was now 
adopted in writing the character. To fang " square ” was added 
another part meaning " earth,” in order to show that the fang 
in question had to do with location on the earth’s surface. The 
whole character thus appeared as Once this phonetic prin- 
ciple had been introduced, all was smooth sailing, and writing 
progressed by leap and bounds. Nothing was easier now 
than to provide ^ns for the other words pronounced fang, 
"A room” was door-fang; "to spin” was silk-/ang; 

" fragrant ” was ^ herbs-Z^mg ; " to inquire ” was ^ words- 
fang ; " an embankment,’^ and hence "to guard against,” was 
PJ mound-/awg ; " to hinder ” was ^ woman-/fl«g. This last 
example may seem a little strange until we remember that man 
must have played the principal part in the development of 
writing, and that from the masculine point of view there is some- 
thing essentially obstructive and unmanageable in woman’s 
nature. It may be remarked, by the way, that the element 
" woman ” is often the determinative in characters that stand 
for unamiable qualities, e,g. " jealous,” ^ " treacherous,” ^ 
"false” and "uncanny.” This class of characters, which 
constitutes at least nine-tenths of the language, has received the 
convenient name of phonograms. It must be added that the 
formation of the phonogram or phonetic compound did not 
always i)roccecl along such simple lines as in the examples given 
above, where both parts are pictorial characters, one, th • 
"phonetic,” representing the sound, and the other, commonly 
known as the " radical, ”givmg a clue to the sense. In the first 
place, most of the phonetics now existing are not simple picto- 
grams, but themselves more or less complex characters made up 
in a variety of ways. On analysing, for instance, the word ^ 
hsun^ " to withdraw,” wc find it is composed of the phonetic 
combined with the radical an abbreviated form of ^ " to 
walk.” But sun means " grandson/’ and is itself a suggestive 
compound made up of the two character.s " a son ” and ^ 
" connect.” The former ('haracter is a simple pictogram, but 
the latter is again resolvable into the two elements y " a down 

stroke to the left” and "a strand of silk,” which is here 
understood to be the radical and appears in its ancient form as 
a picture of cocoons spun by tlie silkworm. Again, the 
sound lb m most cases given by no means exactly by the so-called 
phonetic, a fact chiefly due to the pronunciution having under- 
gone changes which the written character was incapable of record- 
ing. Thus, wc have just seen that the phonetic of is not h^un 
but sun. There are extreme cases m which a phonetic provides 
hardly any clue at all as to the sound of its derivatives. The 
chuacter for example, which by itself is pronounced chften^ 
appears in combination as the modem phonetic of ^ Itan^ 

Sfc juany tfc yin and ch^ui ; though in the last instance it was 
not originally the phonetic but the radical of a character which 
was analysed as chfim, "to emit breath” from n ''the 
mouth,” the whole character being a suggestive compound 
rather than an illustration of radical and phonetic combined. 
In general, however, it may be said that the " final ” or rhyme 
is pretty accurately Indicated, while in not a few cases the pho- 
netic does give the exact sound for all its derivatives. Thus, the 
characters in which the element enters are pronounced ahiicn, 
AUm, Mim axid Urn ; bift its derivatives are all i. A 


considerable nuihber of phonetics are nearly or entirely obsolete 
as separate characters, although their family of derivatives may 
be a very large one, fX , for instance, is never seen by itself, yet 
Ig , ^ and ^ are among the most important characters in the 
language. Objections have been raised in some quarters to 
this account of the phonetic development of Chinese. It is 
argued that the primitives and sub-primitives, whereb}' is meant 
any character which is capable of entering into combination 
with another, have really had some influence on the meaning, 
and do not merely possess a phonetic value. But msuflicieiit 
evidence has hitherto been advanced m support of this view. 

The whde body of Chinese characters, then, may conveniently 
be divided up, for philological purposes, into pictograms, ideo- 
grams and phonograms. The first are pictures of objects, the 
second are composite symbols standing for abstract ideas, the 
third are compound characters of which the more important 
element simply represents a spoken sound. Of course, m a strict 
sense, even the first two classes do not directly represent either 
objects or ideas, but rather stand for sounds by which these 
objects and ideas have previously been expressed. It may, in 
fact, be said that Qiinese diaracters are " nothing but a number 
of more oi less ingenious devices for suggesting spoken words to 
a reader.” This definition exposes the maccurac)^ of the popular 
notion that Chinese is a language of ideographs, a mistake which 
even the compilers of the Oxford English Dtehonary have not 
avoided . Considering that all the earliest characters are pictorial , 
and that the vast majority of the remainder are constructed on 
phonetic principles, it is aUsurd to speak of Chinese characters as 
" symbolizing the idea of a thing, without expressing the name 
of it.” 

The Chinese themselves have always been diligent students of 
their written language, and at a very early date (probably many 
centuries b.c.) evolved a sixfold classification of char- 
acters, the so-callcd H lin shu, very inaccurately scHptM.** 
translated by the Six Scripts, which may be briefly 
noticed : — 

1 . ^ chih shihy indicative or self-explanatory characters. 
This is a very small clas.s, including only the simplest numerals 
and a few others such as J: “ above ” and T “ Ixilow.” 

2. ^ hsiang hstng, pictographic characters. 

3* ^ ® hstng skeng or |§ ^ ksieh skeng, phonetic com- 
pounds. 

4- hm !, suggestive compounds based on a natural 
association of ideas. To this class alone can the term " ideo- 
graphs ” be properly applied. 

5- ^ chuan chu. The meaning of this name has been much 
disputed, some saying that it means " turned round ” ; eg, 
<Q> mu " eye ” is now written Others understand it as com- 
prising a few groups of characters nearly related m sense, each 
character consisting of an element common to the group, together 
with a specific and detachable part , eg ^ ^tnd all of 
which have the meaning " old.” This class may be ignored 
altogether, seeing that it is concerned not with the origin of 
characters but only with peculiarities in their use. 

6. 18 eMa chich, borrowed characters, as explained above, 
that is, characters adopted for different w'ords simply because 
of the identity of sound. 

Tlie order of this native classification is not to be taken as in 
any sense chronological. Roughly, it may be said that the 
development of writing followed the course previously traced — 
that is, beginning with indicative signs, and going On with 
pictograms and ideograms, until finally the discovery of the 
phonetic principle did away with all necessity for other devices 
in enlarging the written language. But we have no direct 
evidence that this was so. There can be little doubt that phonetic 
compounds made their appearance at a very early date, probably 
prior to the invention of alarge number of suggestive compoimd^ 
and perhaps even before the whok existing stock of piotogranas 
had been fashioned. It is significant that numerous words of 
daily occurrence, which must have had a place in the earliest 
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stages of human thought, are expressed by phonetic charwters. 
We can be fairly certain, at any rate, that the period of 
“ borrowed characters ” did not last very long, though it is 
thought that traces of it are to be seen in the habit of writing 
several characters, especially those for certain plants and 
animals, indifferently with or without their radicals. Thus 
tadpole'’ is frequently written without the 

part meaning “ insect ” or “ reptile.” 

In the very earliest inscnptions that have come down to us, the 
so-called ^ ku^win or ' ' ancient iigures/' all the above-mentioned 
forms occur. None are wholly pictorial, with one or two 
Sityieaoi unimportant exceptions These early inscriptions 
wrn ttg. fQ^nd on bion/os dating from the half -legendary period 
extending from the beginning of the Shang dynasty in the iSth 
century b.c , or jxmibly earlier, down to a point in the reign of King 
Hsiian of the Chou dynasty, generally fixed at 827 b.c They have 
been careliilJy reproduced and for the most part deciphered by pains- 
taking Chinese archaeologists, and form the subject of many volumin- 
ous works. The following may be taken as a specimen, in which it 
will be noticed that only tne last character is unmistakably pictonal . 

I'his is read ^ a iRi --“Sh6n made [this] 
precious ting " 'I'hese ancient bronzes, which 
mainly take the shape of bells, cauldrons and 
sacrificial utensils, were until within the last 
<lccadc our sole source of inlonnation concerning 
llie origin and early history of Chinese writing 
But recently a large number of inscribed bone 
fragments nave been excavated in the north of 
China, providing new and unexj>ected mattei foi investigation, 
The insciiptions on these Ixines have alicady furnished a list of nearly 
2500 sepal ate characters, of which not more than about 000 have 
been so fai identified. They appear to be responses given by pro- 
fessional soothsayers to jinvato individuals who came to them 
.seeking the aid of divination in the alfairs of their daily life It is 
fhhioult to fix their date with much exactitude The script, though 
less archaic than tliat of the earlier bronzes, is nevertheless of an 
exceedingly free and irregular type Judging by the style of the m- 
.scriptions alone, one would be inclined to assign them to the early 
years of the Chou dynasty, say 1100 b c But Mr L. C. Hopkins 
thinks that they represent a mode of writing alre.idy obsolete at the 
time ol their jmoduction, and retained oi set purpose by the diviners 
from obscurantist motives, much as the ancient hieroglyphics were 
employed by the iigyptian priesthood He would therefore date 
them about 500 years later, or only halt a centuiy before the birth of 
Confucius If that is so, they are merely late specimens of the 
" ancient figures " appealing long after the latter had made way for a 
new and mote conventionalized form of writing This new writing 
is called in Chinese 3 K which is commonly rendered by the 

word Seal, for the somewhat unscK'ntific reason that many ages aftci- 
wards it was generally adopted for ust on b('als Crider the Chou 
dynasty, however, as well as the two succeeding it, the meaning of 
the word was not " seal," but " sinuous ciuves," as made in writing. 
It has accordingly been suggested that this epoch marks the first 
introduction into China of the biush in jilace of the bamboo or 
wooden pencil with frayed end which was used with some kind ol 
colouring mattci 01 varnish. There an* many arguments both for 
and against thus view' ; but if is unepu stionable, at any rate, that the 
introduction of a supple implement like the brush at the very time 
when the form.s of charactcis were fast becoming crystallized and 
fixed, w*ould be sufficient to account for a great revolution in the 
style of writing. Authentic specimens of the ^ta chnan, older 01 
Greater Seal writing, aie exceedingly raic But it is gencially 
believed that the inscriptions on the famous stone drums, now at 
Peking, date from the reign of King Hsuan, and they may therefore 
with ju.ictical certainty be cited as examples of the Greater Seal 
in its original form These " drums " are really ten roughly chiselled 
mountam boulders, which were discovered ui the early part of the 
7th centuiy, lying half buried in the ground near F^ng-hsiang Fu in 
the jnovince of Sliensi On them arc engraved ten odes, a complete 
ode being cut on each drum, celebrating an Imperial hunting and 
hshing expedition in that part of the country A facsimile of one of 
these, taken from an old rubbing and reproduced in Dr Bushell's 
Handbook of Chtne^ie Aft^ shows that great strides had been made in 
this writing towards symmetry, compactness and conventionalism 
The vogue of the Greater Seal appears to have lasted until the reign 
of the First Empeioi, 22T~2io b c. (sec History), when a further 
modification took place. For many centuries China had been split 
up into a numbei of practically independent states, and this circum- 
stance seems to have led to con.siderable variations in the styles of 
writing. Having succeeded m unifym^ the empire, the First 
Emjperor proceeded, on the advice of his ministei Li Su, to standard- 
ize its script by ordaining that only the style in use in his own state of 
Chhn should henceforward Vx* employed throughout China. It is 
clear, then, that this new style of writing was nothing more than the 
Greater Seal characters iii the form they had assumed after several 


centuries of evolution^ with numerous abbreviations and modifica- 
tions. It was afterwards known as the /J> hsiao chuan, or Lesser 
Seal, and is familiar to us from the Shuo Win dictionary (see Liter 
ture). Though a decided improvement on what had gone before, the 
Lesser Seal was destined to have but a short career of undisputed 
supremacy. Reform was in the air ; and something less cumbrous 
was soon felt to be necessary by the clerks who had to siyiply the 
immense quantity of written reports demanded by the First Emperor. 
Thus it came about that a yet simpler and certainly more artistic 
form of wTitmg w^as already in use, though not universally so, not 
long after the decree abolishing tlie Greater Seal. This u m It shu, 
or " official senpt," as it is called, shows a great advance on the Seal 
character , so much so that one cannot help suspecting the traditional 
account of its invention It is perhaps more hkely to have been 
directly evolved from the Greater Seal. If the Lesser Seal was the 
script of the semi-barbarous state of Ch'in, we should certainly expect 
to nnd a more highly developed system of writing in some of the other 
states. Unhke the Seal, the li shu is perfectly legible to one acquainted 
only with the modern character, from which indeed it differs but in 
minor details How long the Lesser Seal continued to exist side by 
side with the h shu is a question which cannot be answered with 
certainty. It was evidently quite obsolete, howevei, at the. time of 
the compilation of the Shuo Win, about a hundred years aftei the 
Christian eia As for the Greater Seal and still earlier foims of 
writing, they were not merely obsolete but had fallen into utter 
oblivion before the Han Dynasty was fifty years old When a 
number of classical texts were discovered bricked up m old houses 
about 150 B c , the style of writing w^as considered so singular by the 
literati of the period that they refuseil to believe it was the ordinary 
ancient character at all, and nicknamed it Uo-t'ou shu, *' tadpole 
chaiacter," fiom some fancied icsemblarxe in shaj^c. The theory 
that these tadpole characters were not Chinese but a species of cunei- 
form script, in which the wedges might possibly suggest tadpoles, 
must be dismissed as too wildly improb^le for serious considera- 
tion ; but we may advert for a moment to a famous inscription in 
which tht* real tadjiolo chaiacters of antiquity are said to appear 
This is on a stone tablet alleged to have been erected on Mount Heng 
in the modern Hupeh by the legendary Emperor Yu, as a record of 
his labours in draining away the great flood which submerged part of 
China m the 231 d century b i Alter more than one fruitless search, 
the actual monument is said to have been discovered on a peak of 
the mountain in \ d 1212, and a transcription was made, which may 
be seen repioduced as a curiosity in Legge's Classics, vol 111 For 
several lea.sons, however, the whole aflair must be regarded as a 
gross mipostuie 

Out of the " olficial script "two other forms were soon developed, 
namely the ts'ao shu, or " grass character," which so curtails 

the usual strokes as to be comparable to a species of shorthand, 
requiring special study, and the f ^ hsing shu or running hand, 
used m ordinary correspondence. Some form of glass character is 
mentioned as in use as early as 200 b c . or thereabouts, though how 
nearly il approximated to the modern grass hand it is bard to say , 
the running hand seems to have come several centuries later The 
final standardization of Chinese writing was due to the great calh- 
giaphist Wang Hsi chih of the 4th century, who gave currency to the 
graceful style of character known sometimes 

referred to as the "clerkly hand." When block-printing w as invented 
sonu centuries later, the characters were cut on this model, which still 
survives at the present day It is no doubt owing to the early intro- 
duction of printing that the script of China has remained piactically 
unchanged ever since. The manusciipt rolls of the Tang and pre- 
ceding dynasties, iccently discovered by Di Stein in 'I'urkestan, 
furnish direct evidence oi this fact, showing as they do a style ot 
writing not only clear and legible but remarkably modern in appear- 
ance. 

The w'hole history of Chine.se writing, then, is characterized by a 
slow progressive development which precludes the idea of sharply- 
marked divisions between one period and another. The Chinese 
themselves, however, have canonized quite a series of alleged in- 
ventors, starting from Fu Hsi, a mythical emperor of the third 
millennium B.c , who is said to have developed a complete system 
of written characters from the markings on the back of a di agon- 
horse ; hence, by the way, the origin of the dragon as an Imperial 
emblem. As a rule, the credit of the invention of the art of w'ritmg is 
given to Ts'ang Chieh, a being with fabulous attributes, who con- 
ceived the idea of a written language from the markings of birds* 
claws upon the sand. The diftusion of the Greater Seal script is 
traced to a work in fifteen chapters published by Shih Chou, historio- 
grapher iti the reign of King Hsuan, The Lesser Seal, again, is often 
ascribed to Li Ssii himself, whereas the utmost he can have done in 
the matter was to urge its introduction into common use. Likewise, 
Cheng Mo, of the 3rd century b.c., is supposed to have invented 
the h shu w'bile in prison, and one, account attributes the Lesser Seal 
to him as well ; but the fact is that the whole history of writing, as 
it stands in Chinese authors, is in hopeless confusion. 

Grammar, — When about to embark on the study of a foreign 
language, the student’s first thought is to provide himself with 
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two indispensable aids — a dictionary and a grammar. The 
Chinese have found no difficulty in producing the former (see 
Literature). Now what as to the grammar ? He might reason- 
ably expect a people so industrious in the cultivation of their 
language to have evolved some system of grammar which to 
a certain degree would help to smooth his path. And yet the 
contrary is the case. No set of rules governing the mutual 
relations of Words has ever been formulated by the Chinese, 
apparently because the need of such rules has never been felt. 
The most that native writers have done is to draw a distinction 
between ^ and '' full ’’ and empty words/^ respec- 
tively, the former being subdivided into iS ^ “ living words ” 
or verbs, and ^ “ dead words” or noun-substantives. By 
empty words ” particles are meant, though sometimes the 
expression is loosely applied to abstract terms, including verbs. 
The above meagre classification is their nearest approach to a 
conception of grammar in our sense. This in itself does not 
prove that a ^inese grammar is impossible, nor that, if con- 
structed, it might not be helpful to the student. As a matter 
of fact, several attempts have been made by foreigners to deduce 
a grammatical system which should prove as rigid and binding 
as those of Western languages, though it cannot be said that 
any as yet has stood the test of time or criticism. Other writers 
have gone to the other extreme, and maintained that Chinese 
has no grammar at all. In this dictum, exaggerated as it sounds, 
there is a very substantial amount of truth. Every Chinese 
character is an indivisible unit, representing a sound and standing 
for a root-idea. Being free from inflection or agglutination of 
any kind, it is incapable of indicating in itself either gender, 
number or case, voice, mood, tense or person. Of European 
languages, English stands nearest to Chinese in this respect, 
whence it follows that the construction of a hybrid jargon like 
pidgin English presents fewer difficulties than would be the 
case, for instance, with pidgin German. For pidgin English 
simply consists in taking English words and treating them like 
Chinese characters, that is, divesting them of all troublesome 
inflections and reducing them to a set of root -ideas arranged in 
logical sequence. “ You wantchee my no wanlchee ” is nothin" 
more nor less than literally rendered Chinese : f4-> 1? ^ 

“ Do you want me or not ? ” But we may go further, 
and say that no Chinese character can be definitely regarded 
as being any particular part of speech or possessing any particular 
function absolutely, apart from the general tenor of its context. 
Thus, taken singly, the character conveys only the general 
idea ” above ” as opposed to “ below.” According to its place 
in the sentence and the requirements of common sense, it may 
be a noun meaning “ upper person ” (that is, a ruler) ; an 
adjective meaning ” upper,” ” topmost ” or ” best ” ; an 
adverb meaning ” above ” ; a preposition meaning ” upon ” ; 
and finally a verb meaning ” to mount upon,” or “ to go to.” 

is a character that may usually be translated ** to enter ” 
as in PI “ enter a door ” ; yet in the locution ^ 
enter wood,” the verb becomes causative, and the meaning 
is ” to put into a coffin.” It would puzzle grammarians to deter- 
mine the precise grammatical function of any of the words in 
the following sentence, with the exception of ^ (an interroga- 
tive, by the way, which here happens to mean ” why ” but in 
other contexts is equivalent to “how,” “which ” or “what”): 
^ M ‘‘Affair why must ancient,” or in more idiomatic 

English, “Why necessarily stick to the ways of the ancients in such 
matters?” Or take aproverbial saying likc^ 0f M ^ 
which may be correctly rendered “ The less a man has seen, 
the more he has to wonder at.” It is one thing, however, to 
translate it correctly, and another to explain how this translation 
can be inferred from the individual words, of which the bald 
equivalents might be given as : “ Few what see, many what 
strange.” To say that “ strange ” is the literal, equivalent of ^ 
does not mean that ^ can be definitely classed as an adjective. 
On the other hand, it would be dangerous even to assert that 
the word here plays the part of an active verb, because it would 


be equally permissible to translate the above “ Many things 
are strange to one who has seen but little.” 

Qunese grammar, then, so far as it deals with the classification oi 
separate words, may well be given up as a bad job. Bui there still 
remains the art of syntax, the due arrangement of words to foim 
sentences according to ceitam established rules. Here, at any rate, 
we are on somewhat firmer ground . and lor many years the dictum 
that the whole of Chmese grammar depends upon position " was 
regarded as a golden key to the written language of China. It is 
perfectly true that there are certain positions and collocations of 
words which tend to recur, but when one sits down to formulate a 
fjct of hard-and-fast rules governing these positions, it is soon found 
to be a thankless task, for the number of quaUhcations and exceptions 
which will have to be added is so great as to render the rule itself 
valueless. means ” on a horse,” Jt. get on a horse ” 

But it will not do to say that a preposition becomes a verb when 
placed before the substantive, as many other prepositions come 
before and not after the words they govern. If we meet such a 
phrase as literally ” warn rebels,” we must not mentally lalx'l 

as a verb and ^ as a substantive, and say to ourselves that in 
Chmese the verb is followed immediately by its object. Otherwise, 
we might be tempted to translate, ” to warn the rebels,” whereas a 
little reflection would show us that the conjunction of ” warning " 
and ” rebels ” naturally leads to the meaning “ to warn (the populace 
or whoever it may be) against the rebels ” After all oin adventurous 
incursions into the domain of syntax, we are soon brought back tt» 
the startmg-pomt and arc obliged to confess that each particular 
passage is best interpreted on its own merits, by the logic of the 
context and the application of common sense, 'riiere is no reason 
why Chinese sentences should not be dissected, by those who take 
pleasure in such operations, into subject, copula and predicate, but 
it should be early impressed upon the beginner that the profit 
likely to accrue to him therefrom is infinitesimal. As for fixed niles 
of grammatical construction, so far from being a help, he will find 
them a positive hindrance It should rather be hn aim to free his 
mind from such trammels, and to accustom lumselt to look upon 
each character as a root-idea, not a definite part of speech. 

The Book Language . — Turning now to .some of the more 
salient characteristics of the hook language, with the object of 
explaining how it came to be so widely separated from common 
speech, we might reasonably suppose that m primitive times the 
two stood in much closer relation to each other than now. But 
it is certainly a striking fact that the earliest literary remains of 
any magnitude that have come down to us .should exhibit a style 
very far removed from any possible collucjuial idiom, 'fhe 
speeches of the i3ook of History (see Literature) are more mani- 
festly fictitious, by many degrees, than the elaborate orations in 
Thucydides and Livy. If we cannot believe that Socrates 
actually spoke the words attributed to him m the dialogues of 
Plato, much less can we expect to find the tpsisstma verba of 
Confucius in any of his recorded sayings. In the beginning, all 
characters doubtle.ss represented spoken words, but it must very 
soon have dawned on the practical Chinese mind that there was 
no need to reproduce in writing the bisyllahic compounds ot 
common speech. Chten “to see,” in its written form could 
not possibly be confused with any other chten, and it was there- 
fore unnecessary to go to the trouble of writing ^ an-chien 
“ look-see,” as m colloquial. There was a wonderful outburst 
of literary activity in the Confucian era, when it would seem that 
the older and more cumbrous form of Seal character was still in 
vogue. If the mere manual labour of writing was so great, we 
cannot wonder that all superfluous particles or other words that 
could be dispensed with were ruthlessly cut away. So it came 
about that all the old classical works were composed in the 
tersest of language, as remote as can be imagined from the 
speech of the people. The passion for brevity and conciseness 
was pushed to an extreme, and resulted more often than not m 
such obscurity that detailed commentaries on the classics were 
found to be necessary, and have always constituted an important 
branch of Chmese literature. After the introduction of the 
improved style of script, and when the mechanical means of 
writing had been simplified, it may be supposed that literary 
diction also became freer and more expansive. This did happen 
to some extent, but the classics were held in such veneration as 
to exercise the profoundest influence over all succeeding schools 
of writers, and the divorce between literature and popular speech 
became permanent and irreconcilable. The book language 
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absorbed aU the interest and energy of scholars^ and it was 
inevitable that this elevation of the written should be accora^ 
panied by a corresponding degradation of the spoken word. 
This must largely account for the somewhat remarkable fact 
that the art of oratory and public speaking has never been deemed 
worthy of cultivation in China, while the comparatively low 
position occupied by the drama may also be referred to the same 
cause. At the same time, the term ‘'book language/* in its 
widest sense, covers a multitude of styles, some of which difier 
from each other nearly as much as from ordinary speech. The 
department of fiction (see Literature), which the lettered China- 
man affects to despise and will not readily admit within the 
charmed circle of “ literature/* really constitutes a bridge 
spanning the gulf between the severer classical style and tlie 
colloquial ; while an elegant terseness characterises the higher- 
class novel, tiiere are others m which the style is loose and 
shambling. Still, it remains true that no book of any first-rate 
literary pretensions would be easily intelligible to any class of 
Chinamen, educated or otherwise, if read aloud exactly as printed. 
The public reader of stories is obliged to translate, so to speak, 
into the colloquial of his audience as he goes along. There is no 
inherent reason why the conversation of everyday life should not 
be rendered into characters, as is done in foreign handbooks for 
leaching elementary Chinese ; one can only say that the Chinese 
do not think it worth while. There are a few words, indeed, 
which, though common enough in the moutlis of genteel and 
vulgar alike, have positively no characters to represent them. 
On the other hand, there is a vast store of purely bock words 
which would never be used or understood in conversation. 

The b(X)k language is net only nice in its choice of words, it 
also has to obey special rules of I'onstruction. Of these, perhaps 
tlie most apparent is the carefully marked antithesis between 
characters m different clauses of a sentence, which lesults in a 
kind of parallelism or riiythmic balance. This parallelism is 
a noticeal:)le feature in ordinary poetical composition, and 
may be well illustrated by the following four - line stanza : 
“ 1^ n ^ lli iSI The bright sun completes its course behind 
the mountains ; jS M A iilE The yelKnv river flows away 
mto the sea. Would you command a pros- 

pect of a thousand It ? JT ± - f a Climb yet one storey 
higher.*’ In the first line of this piece, every single character 
IS balanced by a corresponding one in the second ; white by 
JJ yellow, p sun by river, and so on. In the 3rd and 4th 
lines, where more laxity is generally allowed, every word again 
has its counterpart, with the sole exception of " wish ” and 
“ further.** 

The question is often askt^d : What sort of instrument is 
Chinese for the expression of thought ? As a medium for the 
conveyance of historical facts, subtle emotions or abstruse 
pliilosophical conceptions, c^n it compare with the languages 
of the Western world ? The answers given to this question have 
varied considerably. But it is noteworthy that those who most 
depreciate the qualities of Chmese are, general^ speaking, 
theorists rather than persons possessing a profound first-haiid 
knowledge of the lang^e itself. Such wnters argue that want 
of inflection in the characters must tend to make Chinese hard 
and imelastic, and therefore incapable of bringing out the finer 
shades of thought and emotion. Answering one a prion argu- 
ment with aiaother, one might fairly retort that, k anything, 
flexibility is the precise quality to be predicated of a language 
in which a.ny character may, accordirig to the rcquifeitteiits of the 
context, foe interpreted either noun, verb or adjective. But 
all such reasoning is somewhat futile. It will scarcely be con- 
tended that German, being highly inflected, is theirelore superior 
m range and power to English, from which inflections have 
largely disappi^red. Some of the early Jesuit missionarieB, 
men of great natural ability who steeped themaelves in Oriental 
learning, have left very different opinions on record. Chinese 
appeared to them as admirable for the superabundemt richness 
its vocabulary as foi the conciseness of its literary style* 


And amniag modem scholars there is adeoided tendency to accept 
this vkw as embodying a groat deal more truth than the other. 

Another questioni much debated years ago, which time itself 
is now satisfactorily answering, was whether tiie Chinese language 
would be able to assimilate ^e vast stock of new terminology 
which closer contact wkh the West would necessarily carry with 
it. Two possible courses, it seemed, were open : either fresh 
characters would be iorm^ on the radical-phonetic principle, or 
the new idea might be expressed by the conjunction of two or 
more characters already existing. The former expedient had 
been tried on a limited scale in Japan, where in the course of 
time new characters were formed on the same principle as of old, 
whidi were yet purely Japanese and find no place m a Chinese 
dictionary. But although the field for such additions was 
boundless, the Chinese Imve all along been chary of extending 
the language in this way, probably because these modem 
terms had no Chinese sound which might have suggested some 
particular phonetic. They have preferred to adopt the other 
method, of which (rise-descend-machine) for “lift/* 

and ^ a iBi a (discuss - govern - country - assembly) for 
“ parliament ** are examples. Even a metaphysical abstraction 
like The Absolute has been tentatively expressed by 
(cxclude-opposite) ; but in this case an equivalent was already 
existing in the Chinese language. 

A very drastic measure, strongly advocated in some quarters, 
is the entire abolition of all characters, to be replaced by their 
equivalent sounds in letters of the alphabet. Under this scheme 
woukl figure as ]en or rett, as ma, and so on. But the pro- 
posal has fallen extremely flat. The vocables, as we have seen, 
are so few m number that only the colloquial, if even that, could 
possibly be transcribed m this manner. Any attempt to trans- 
literate classical Chinese would result m a mere jumble of semnds, 
utterly unintelligible, even with the addition of tone-marics. 
There is another aspect of the case. The characters are a potent 
bond of union between the different parts of the Empire with 
theu: various dialects. If they should ever fall into disuse, 
China will have taken a first and most fatal step towards internal 
disruption. Even the Japanese, whose language is not only free 
from dialects, but polysyllabic and therefore more suitable for 
lomaiuzation, have utterly refused to abandon the Chmese script, 
which in spite of certain disadvantages has hitherto triumphantly 
adapted itself to the needs of civilized intercourse. 

Soe F. Premare, NoHitae Lit^uae Stmeae (1831) ; Ma Rien-chung. 
Mashtk win fun^ {1890) ; L C Hopkins, The Six Scrips (1881) and 
The Development of Chinese Writing (iQlo) ; H. A. Giles, A Chinese- 
English Dictionary (2nd ed , 1910) (H. A Gi. ; L. Gi ) 

VlII. Chinese Literature 

Tlie literature of China is remarkable (i) for its antiquity, 
coupled with an unbroken continuity down to the present dav ; 
(2) for the variety of subjects presented, and for the exhaustive 
treatment which, not o^y each subject, but also each sub- 
division, each separate item, has received, as welj as for the 
colossal scale on which so many literary monuments have been 
conceived and carried out ; (3) for the accuracy of its historical 
statements, so far as it has been possible to test them ; and 
further ,(4) for its ennobling standards and lofty ideals, as well 
as for its wholesome purity and an almost total absence of 
coarseness and obscenity. 

No history of Chifiese literature in the Chinese language ha^ 
yet been produced ; native scholar^, however, have adopted, 
for bibKc^aphicft'l purposes, a rough division into four great 
classes. Under the flrst of these, we find the Confucian Ctoon, 
together with lexicographical, philological, and other Works 
dealing with the eltici(|atiQn of words. Under the second, 
histottes -of various kinds, officially compiled, privately written, 
constitutional, i&o. ; alloo* biography, and biblio^^ 

Under l(he third, (philosophy, rel^ion, Buddhism ; tne arts 
and ftdiences, e^g. war, law, agriculture, medicine, astronomy, 
paintif^,. music and arche^ ; ateo a hast of ^eral works, 
monographs, and treatises on a number pf topics, as well as 
enjoyclopaodm. The fourth class m confined to poetry of all 
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dmxiptmm, poetical critiques^ and wocits dealing with the all- 
important rhymes, 

Poany.— Proceeding dironologicaUj^, without referencse to 
Chinese classificatioB^ urn have to begin, as wmild naturally be 
eKpectedy with the last of the above four classes. Man’s first 
literary utterances in China, as elsewhere, took the form of 
verse ; and the earnest Chinese records in our possession are the 
national lyrics, the songs and ballads, chiefly of the feudal a^, 
which reaches hack to over a thousand years before Christ. 
Some pieces are indeed attributed to the iSth century b,c. ; 
the latest bring us down to the 6 th century b.c Sucli is the 
collection entitled Shth Cfiing (or She popularly known as 
the Odes, which was brought together and edited by Confucius, 
551-479 B.C., and is now included among the Sacred Books, 
forming as it does an important portion of the Confucian Canon. 
These Odes, once over three thousand in number, were reduced 
by Confucius to three hundred and ekven; hence they are 
frequently spoken of as “ the Three Hundred.” They treat of 
war and love, of eating and drinking and dancing, of the virtue.s 
and vices of rulers, and of the misery and happineis of the people. 
They are in rhyme. Rhyme is essential to Chinese poetry; 
there is no such tUng as blank verse. Further, the rhymes of 
the Odes have always been, and are still, the only recognized 
rhymes which can be used by a Chinese poet, anything eltse 
being regarded as mere jingle. Poetical licence, however, is 
tolerated ; and great masters have availed themselves freely 
of its aid. One curious result of this is that whereas in many 
instances two given words may have rhymed, as no doubt they 
did, in the speech of three thousand years a^, they no longer 
rhyme to the ear in the colloquial of to-day, although still 
accepted as true and proper rhymes in the composition of verse. 

It ts noticeable at once that the Odes are mostly wntten in lines 
of tour words, examples of Imeb cousistmg of any length from a 
single wold to eight, though such do exist, bkng comparatively rare. 
These lines of four words, generally recogrujsed as the oldest measure 
m Clunese poetry, are frequently grouped as quatrain^, in which the 
first, second and fourth hues rhyme ; hut very often only the second 
and fourth lines rhyme, and sometimes there are groups of a larger 
number of lines m which occasional lines are found without any rhyme 
at all. A few stray pieces, as old as many of those found aiiAong the 
Odes, have been handed down and preserved, m which the metre 
consists of two lines of three words followed by one line of seven 
words. These three lines all rhyme, but the rhyme changes with 
each succeeding triplet. It would be difficult to persuade the English 
reader that this is a very effective measure, and one in which many a 
gloomy or pathetic tale has been told In order to reahse how a tew 
Chinese monosyllables ni juxtaposition can stir the human heart to 
its> lowest depths, it is necessary to devote some years to the study of 
the language. 

At the close of the 4th century n.c , a dithyrambic measure, 
irregular and wild, was introduced and enjoyed considerable vogue 
It has indeed been freely adopted by numerous poets from tliat early 
date down to the present day . but since the 2nd century b.c. it 
has been displaced from pre-eminence by the seven-word and five- 
word measures w'hich are now, after much refinement, the accepted 
standards for Chinese poetry. The onmn of the seven-word metre 
IS lost in remote antiqui^ , the five-word metre was elaborated under 
the master-hand of Mei ShSng, who died i ao b.c. Passing over seven 
centuries of growth, we reach the Ta^^ dynasty, a.d. 618-905, the 
most brilliant epoch in the history of Chmose i^try. These three 
hundred years produced an exlraordinanly large number of great 
poets, and an output of verse of almost incredible extent. la 1707 
an anthology of the Tang poets was published by Lmpenal order ; 
it ran to ame hundred books or sections, and contained over forty- 
eight thousand nine hundred separate poems. A copy of this work 
IS in the Chinese department of the University Library at Cambridge. 

It was under the T'ang dynasty that a certain finality was reached 
in regard to the strict application of the tones to Cbmese verse. 
For the purposes of poetry^ all words in the language were ranged 
under one or the other of two tones, the enwM aud tlie Mtqu4y the 
former now including tfie two even tones, of which prior to the iith 
emtury there was only one, and the latter including the rising, 
sinkmg and entering tones of lordinary speech. The inadence of 
these tones, wluch may be roughly described as sharps and fiats, 
finaBy became fixed, just as the incidence of certain feet in Latin 
metm came to be governed by fixed rules. Thus, reading down- 
wardtfiom right to kit, as in Chipese, a five-word stanaa may run : 
S^cp Flat Flat Sharp 

sharp fiat fiat sharp 

fiat sh^ hat 

fiat sharp sharp llhit 

sharp- fiat sharp flat 


A seven-word stansa may run : 


Flat 

Sharp 

Sharp 

Flat 

fiat 

sharp 

sharp 

fiat 

sharp 

flat 

fiat 

sharp 

sharp 

fiat 

flat 

sharp 

flat 

sharii 

flat 

flat 

fiat 

sharp 

shaip 

flat 

sharp 

flat 

Sharp 

Sliarp 


The above are only two metres out of many, but enough perliapf 
to give to any yie who wifi read them with a pause or quasi-caesura, 
as marked by ° in each specimen, a fair idea of the rhythmic Idt ert 
Chinese poetry. To the trained ear, the effect is most pleasing; 
a^ when this scansion, so to speak, is united with rhyme and choice 
diction, the result is a vehicle for versc^ artificial no doubt, and 
elaborate, but admirably adapted to the genius of the Chinese 
language. Moreover, m tlie hands of the great poets this artificiality 
disappears altogether. Each word seems to slip naturally into its 
.place ; and so far from liaving been introduced by violence for the 
ends of prosody, it appears to bo the very best word tliat could have 
been chosen, even had there been no trammels of any kind, so effect- 
ually is the art of the poet concealed by art From the long string 
of names which have shed lustre upon tins glorious age of Chinese 
poetry, it may suffice for the present purpose to mention the follow- 
ing, all of the very first rank. 

Meng Hao-jan, a.d. 689-740, faded to succeed at the pubUc 
competitive examinations, and retired to the mounUms where he 
led the life of a recluse. Later on, he obtained an official post , 
but lie was of a timid disposition, and once when tlie emperor, 
attracted by his fame, came to visit him, lie hid himself uude-x the 
bed. His hiding-place was revealed by Wang Wei, a brother poet 
who was present. The latter, a d. 699-759, m addition to l)eiug a 
first-rank poet, was also a landsc^c-painter of great distinction 
He was further a firm believer in Buddhism ; and after losing his 
wife and mother, lie turned his mountain home into a Buddhist 
monastery. Of all poets, not one has made his name more widely 
known than Li Fo, or Li Tai-po, a.d. 705-762, popularly known 
as the Banished Angel, so heavenly were the poems he dashed off, 
alwaj’is under the influence of wine He is said to have met his 
death, after a tipsy frohe, by leaning out of a boat to embrace the 
reflection of the moon. Tu Fii, a d 712-770, i$ generally ranked 
with Li Po, the two being jointly spoken of as the chief poets of their 
age T'he former had indeed such a high opinion of his own poetry 
that he prescribed it for malarial fever He led a chequered and 
wandenng life, and died from the -cjffects of eating roast l>eef and 
dnnking white wme to excess, immediately after a long fast. Po 
Chu-i, A.D. 772-846, was a very prolific poet. He held several high 
official posts, but found time lor a considerable output of some of 
the finest poetry m the language. His poems were collected by 
Imperial command, and engraved upon tablets of stone In one 
of them he. anticipates by eight centunes the famous ode by 
Malherbe, A Du Perrier ^ sur la mart de safiilc. 

Tlic Tang dynasty with all its glories had not long passed away 
before another imperial house arose, under Which poetry flounshed 
again in full vigour. The poets of the Sung dynasty, a d. 960-1360, 
were many and vaned in style ; but their work, much of it of the 
very highest order, was l>ecomiiig pexhap'3 a trifl,e more formal and 
precise Life seemed to bo taken more seriously than under the gay 
and pleasure-loving Tangs 'fhe long hst of Sung poets includes 
such names as Ssfi-ma Kuang, Oii-yang Hmu and Wang An-shih, 
to be mentioaied by and by, the first two as histonans and the last 
as political reformer. A stiU more famihar name in popular estima- 
tion is that of Su Tung-Fo, a.u. 1031-1101, partly known for his 
romantic career, now m court favour, now banished to the wilds, 
but still more renowned as a bnlliant poet and 'writer of fasemating 
essays. 

The Mongols, a,d. 1260-1368, who succeeded the Sungs, and the 
Mings who followed the Sungs and bring us down to the year 1644, 
helped indeed, especially the Mings, to swell the volume of Chinese 
verse, but without reaching the high level of the two great poetical 
periods above-mentioned. Tlien came the present dynaatv of Manchu 
Tatars, of whom the same tale must be told, in spite of two highly 
cultuied emperors, Kang Hsi and Ctfien Lung, both of them poets 
and one of them author of a collection containing no fewer than 
33>95o pieces, most of which, it must be said, are but four-line 
stanaas, <af tio bteratry value whatever. It may be stated in this 
connexion that whereas China has never jiroduced an epic m verse, 
it is not true that all Chinese poems are quite short, running only to 
ten or a dozen lines at the most. Many pieces run to several hundred 
lines, though the Qunese poet does not usually affect length, one of 
faiis highest efforts being the foiji> 4 ine stanza, known as the stop- 
short, in which " the words stop while the sense goes on," ex- 
panding in the mind of the reader by the suggestive art of the poet. 
The " stop-shoit " is the converse of the epigium, which ends in a 
satiBlying turn of thought t© which the rest of the composition is 
smtemied to lead up ; it aims at producing an impressKm which, so 
far from being final, is merely the prelude to a king series of visic^ 
and of feelings. The last of the tour lines is called tlic " surprise 
line " ; but the revelation it gives is never a complete one : the words 
stop, but the sens© goes on. Just as in the pictonnl art of China, 
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so in her poetic art is suggestivene&s the great end and aim of the 
artist. Beginners are taught that the tliree canons of verse com- 
position are lucidity, simplicity and correctness of diction. Yet 
some critics have boldly declared for obscurity of expression, alleging 
that the piquancy of a thought is cnlianced by its skilful conceal- 
ment. Iw the foreign student, it is not necessary to accentuate 
the obscurity and ditriculty even of poems m which the motive is 
simple enough. The constant introduction of classical allusions, 
often m the vaguest terms, and the almost unhmited hcence as to 
the order of words, offer quite sufficient obstacles to easy and rapid 
comprehension. Poetry has been defined by one Chine.se writer as 
" clothing with words the emotion.s which surge through the heart.'* 
The eliief moods of the Chinese poet are a pure delight in the varying 
phenomena of nature, and a boundless .sympathy with the woes and 
sufferings of humanity. Erotic poetry is not absent, but it is not a 
feature proportionate in extent to the great body of Chinese verse , 
it is always restrained, and never lapses from a high level of purity 
and decorum. In lus love for hill and stream which he peoples 
with genii, and for tree and flower which he endows witli sentient 
souls, the Climcse poet is perhaps seen at his very best ; his views of 
life are somewhat too deeply tinged with melancholy, and often 
loaded with an overwhelming sadness " at the doubtful doom of 
human kuid.*' In his hghter moods he draws inspiration^ and in his 
darker moods consolation from the wine-cup. Hard-dnnkmg, not 
to say drunkenne.sH, seems to have been universal among Chinese 
poets, and a con.sidcrable amount of talent has been expended upon 
the glonfication of wine. From Taoist, and especially from Buddhist 
sources, many poets have obtained gUmpses to make them less 
forlorn , but it canot be said that there is any definitely religious 
poetry m the Chinese language. 

History , — One of the labour.s undertaken by Confucius was 
connected with a senes of ancient documents — that is, ancient 
in his day — now passing under a collective title as Shu Ching 
(or Shoo King), and popularly known as the Canon, or Book, 
of History. Mere fragments as some of these documents are, it 
is from their pages of unknown date that we can supplement 
the pictures drawn for us in the Odes, of the early civilization of 
China. The work opens with an account of the legendary em- 
peror Yao, who reigned 2357-2255 n.c., and was able by virtue 
of an elevated personality to give peace and happiness to hi.s 
“ black-haired ” subjects. With the aid of capable astronomers, 
he determined the summer and winter solstices, and calculated 
approximately the length of the year, availing himself, as 
required, of the aid of an intercalary month. Finally, after a 
glorious reign, he ceded the throne to a man of the people, 
whose only claim to distinction was his unwavering practice of 
filial piety. Chapter ii. deals with the reign, 2255-2205 b.c., 
of this said man, known in histoiy as the emperor Shun. In 
accordance with the monotheism of the day, he worshipped God 
in heaven with prayer and burnt offerings ; he travelled on 
tours of inspection all over his then comparatively narrow 
empire ; he established punishments, to be tempered with 
mercy ; he appointed officials to superintend forestry, care of 
animals, religious observances, and music ; and he organized a 
system of periodical examinations for public servants. Chapter 
iii. is devoted to details about the Great Yii, who reigned 
2205-2197 B.C., having been called to the throne for his 
engineering success in draining the empire of a mighty inunda- 
tion which early western writers sought to identify with Noah's 
Flood. Another interesting chapter gives various geographical 
details, and enumerates the articles, gold, silver, copper, iron, 
steel, silken fabrics, feathers, ivory, hides, &c,, &c., brought in 
under the reign of the Great Yu, as tribute from neighbouring 
countries. Other chapters include royal proclamations, speeches 
to troops, announcements of campaigns victoriously concluded, 
and similar subjects. One peculiarly interesting document is 
the Announcement against Drunkenness, which seems to have 
been for .so many centuries a national vice, and then to have 
practically disappeared as such. For the past two or three 
hundred years, drunkenne.ss has always been the exception 
rather than the rule. The Announcement, delivered in the 
12th century b.c., points out that King W^n, the founder of the 
Chou dynasty, had wished for wine to be used only in connexion 
with sacrifices, and that divine favours had always been liberally 
showered upon the people when such a restriction had been 
observed. On the other hand, indulgence in strong drink had 
invariably attracted divjne vengeance, and the fall and dis- 


ruption of states had often been traceable to that cause. Even 
on sacrificial occasions, drunkenness is to be condemned. 
“ When, however, you high officials and others have done your 
duty in ministering to the aged and to your sovereign, you may 
then eat to satiety and drink to elevation.” The Announcement 
winds up with an ancient maxim, ” Do not seek to see yourself 
reflected in water, but in others,” — whose base actions should 
warn you not to commit the Same ; adding that those who 
after a due interval should be unable to give up intemperate 
habits would be put to death, It is worth noting, in concluding 
this brief notice of China's earliest records, that from first to 
last there is no mention whatever of any distant country from 
which the ” black-haired people ” may have originally come ; 
no vestige of any allusion to any other form of civilization, such 
as that of Babylonia, with its cuneiform script and baked-clay 
tablets, from which an attempt has been made to derive the 
native-born civilization of China. A few odd coincidences 
sum up the chief argument in favour of this now discredited 
theory. 

The next step lands us on the confines, though scarcely in the 
domain, of lustory properly so called. Among his other literaiy 
labours, Confucius undertook to produce the annals of . . 

Lu, his native stale; and beginning with the year 722 
B c., he earned the record down to lus death m 479, after r » 
which it was continued for a few years, presumably by 
Tso-ch'iu Ming, the shadowy author of the famous Commentary^ to 
wluch the text is so deeply indebted for vitality and illumination. 
The work of Confucius is loiown as the CKun Cniu, the Springs and 
Autumns, q,d, Annals. It consists of a varying number of brief 
entnes under each year of the reign of each successive ruler of Lu. 
The feudal system, initiated more than four centuries previously, 
and consisting of a number of vassal states owning allegiance to a 
central suzerain state, had already broken hopelessly down, so far 
as allegiance was concerned For some time, the object of each 
vassal ruler had been the aggrandizement of his own state, with a 
view either to indeiiendence or to the hegemony, and the result was 
a state of almost constant warfare. Accordingly, the entnes in the 
CHun C K%u refer largely to covenants entered into between con- 
tracting rulers, official visits from one to another of these rulers, 
their births and deaths, marriages, invasions of territory, battles, 
religious ceremonies, &c., mterspersed with notices of striking natural 
phenomena such as eclipses, comets and earthquakes, and of im- 
portant national calamities, such as floods, drought and famine 
For instance, Duke W6n became ruler of Lu in 625 b c., and under 
his 14th year, 612 b.c , we find twelve entnes, of which the following 
are specimens . — 

2. In spring, in the first month, the men of the Chu State invaded 

our southern border. 

3. In summer, on the I-hai day of the fifth month, Fan, Marquis 

of the Chi State, died. 

5. In autumn, m the seventh month, there was a comet, wluch 
entered Pci-tou (a/iiyS in Ursa Majoi) 

g In the ninth month, a son of the Duke of Ch'i murdered his 
ruler 

Entry 5 affords the earliest trustworthy instance of a comet in China 
A still earher comet is recorded m what is known as The Bamboo 
Annals, but the genuineness of that work is disputed. 

It will be readily admitted that the Ch'un Ch^tu, written through- 
out in the same style as the quotations given, would scarcely 
enable one to reconstruct in any detail the age it professes to record 
Happily we arc 111 possession of the Tso Chuan, a so-called com- 
mentary, presumably by some one named Tso, in which the bald 
entries in the work of Confucius are separately enlarged upon to 
such an extent and with such dramatic brilliancy that our com- 
mentary reads more like a prose epic than “ a treatise consisting of a 
systematic senes of comments or annotations on the text of a literary 
work." Under its guidance we can follow the intrigues, the alliances, 
the treachenes, the ruptures of the jealous states which constituted 
feudal China ; in its picture pages we Can see, as it were with oui 
own eyes, assassinations, battles, heroic deeds, flights, pursuits and 
the sufferings of the vanquished from the retribution exacted by 
the victors. Numerous wise and witty sayings are scattered through- 
out the work, many of which ate in current use at the present day. 

History as understood in Europe and the west began in China with 
the appearance of a r^arkable man. Ssu-ma Ch’ien, who flourished 
145-87 B.C., was the son of an hereditary Grand Astrologer, _ 
also an eager student of history and the actual planner of . 

the great work so successfully carried out after liis death. 

By the time he was ten years of age, Ssu-ma Ch’ien was 
already well advanced with his studies ; and at twenty he set forth 
on a round of travel which earned him to all patts of the empire 
Entering the public service, he was employea upon a mission of 
inspection to the newly-conquered regions of Ssfichbian and Yfinnan , 
in 110 B.c. his father died, and he stepped into the post of grand 
astrologer. After devoting some time and energy to the reformation 
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of the calendax, he took up the work which ha 4 been begun by his 
father and which was ultimately given to the world as the Shtf^ Chi^ 
or Historical Record. This was arranged under hve great headings, 
namely, (i) Annals of Imperial Reigns, (s?) Chronological Tables, (3) 
Monographs, (4} Anhals ot Vassal Princes, and (5) Biographies. 

The Historical Record begins with the so-called Yellow Emperor, 
who is said to have tome to the throne n.c. and to have reigned 
a hundred years. Four other emperors are given, as belonging to 
this period, among whom we find Yao and Shun, already mentioned. 
It was China's Golden Age, when rulers and ruled were virtuous ^ke, 
and all was pence and prosperity, It is discreetly handled in n few 
phges by SSu-ma Chien, who passes on to the somewhat firmer but 
stiu doubtful ground of the early dynasties. Not, however, until the 
Chou dynasty, 1122-255 B.C., had held sway for some three hundred 
years can we be said to have reached a point at which history begins 
to separate itself definitely from legend. In fact, it is only from the 
8th century before Christ that any trustworthy record can be safely I 
dated. With the 3rd Century before Christ, we are introduced to one | 
of the feudal princes whose military genius enabled him to destroy 
beyond hope of revival the feudal system which had endured for 
eight hundred years, and to make himself master of the whole of the 
China of those days, In 221 b.c. he proclaimed himself the " First 
^ . Emperor," a title by which he has ever since been known 

"* 52 “^ Everything, including literature, was to begin with his 
reign ; and actmg on the advice of his prime minister, he 
ffoojcv. issued an order for the burning of all books, with the excep- 
tion only of works relating to medicine, divination and agriculture 
Those who wished to study law were referred for oral teaching to 
such as had already qualified in that profession. To carry out the 
scheme effectively, the First Emperor made a point of examining 
every day about 120 tt weight of books, m order to get nd of such 
as he considered to be useless ; and he further appointed a number of 
inspectors to see that his orders were caiTied out. The result was 
that about four hundred and sixty scholars were put to death for 
having disobeyed the imperial command, while many others were 
banished for life. This incident is known as the Burning of the 
Books , and there is little doubt that, but for the devotion of the 
literati, Chinese hterature would have had to make a fresh start in 
212 B c. As it was, books were bricked up m walls and otherwise 
widely concealed in the hope that the storm would blow over ; and 
this was actually the case when the Chin (Ts'm) dynasty collapsed 
and the House of Han took its place in 206 b.c The Confucian books 
were subsequently recovered from their luduig-places, together with 
many other works, the loss of which it is difficult now to contemplate 
Unfortunately, however, a stimulus was provided, not for the recovery, 
but for the manufacture of writings, the previous existence of which 
could be gathered either from tradition or from notices in the various 
works which had survived. Forgery became the order of the day ; 
and the modern student is confronted with a considerable volume "of 
literature which has to be classified as genuine, doubtful, or spurious, 
according to the merits of each case. To the first class belongs the 
bulk, but not all, of the Confucian Canon ; to the third must be 
relegated such books as the Tao Ti Chins, to be mentioned later on 

Ssii-ma Chien, dying m 87 b.c , deals of course only with the 
opening reigns of the Han dynasty, with which he brings to a close 
the first great division of his nistory. The second division consists of 
chronological tables ; the third, of eight monograplis on the following 
topics : (I) Kites and Ceremonies, (2) Music, (3) Natural Philosophy 
U) The Calendar, {5) Astronomy, (6) Religion, (7) Water-ways, and 
(8) Commerce. On these eight a few remarks may not be out of 
place, (i) The Chinese seem to have been in possession, from very 
early ages, of a systematic code of ceremonial observances, so that it 
is no surpnse to find the subject included, and taking an important 
place, in Ssii-ma Chien 's work. The Li Chi, or Book of Rites, which 
now forms part of the Confucian Canon, is however a comparatively 
modern compilation, dating only from the ist century b.c. (2) The 
extraordinary similarities between the Chinese and Pythagorean 
systems of music force the conclusion that one of these must neces- 
sarily have been derived from the other. The Jesuit Fathers jumped 
to the conclusion that the Greeks borrowed their art from the Chinese; 
but it IS nOw common knowledge that the Chinese scale did not exist 
in China until two centuries after its appearance m Greece. The fact 
is that the ancient Chinese works on music perished at the Burning 
of the Bobks ; and we are told that by the middle of the 2nd century 
B.c. the hereditory Court music-master was altogether ignorant of 
his art. What we may call modem Chinese music reached China 
through Bactria, a Greek kingdom, founded by Diodotus in 236 b.c , 
with which intercourse had been established by thei Chinese at an 
early date. (3) The term Natural Philosophy can only be applied 
by courtesy to this essay, which deals with twelve bamboo tubes of 
varying lengths, by means of which, coupled with the twenty-eight 
zodiacal constellarions knd with certain calendaric accords, divine 
communication is established with the influences of the five eleiments j 


first adopted a cycle of nineteen years, a period which exactly brings 
together the solar and the lunar years ; and further that this very 
cycle is said to have been introduced by Meton, jth century B.c., 
and was adbptea at Athens about 330 b.c., probal^ reaching China, 
via Bactria, some two centuries afterwards. (5) This chapter deals 


specially with the sun, moon and five planets, which are supposed to 
aid m the divine government of mankind. (O) Refers to the solemn 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, as performed by the emperor upon 
the summit of Ml. T'ai in Shan-tung. (7) Refers to the iLanagement 
of the Hoang Ho, or Yellow river, so often spoken of as " China's 
Sorrow," and also of the numerous canals with which the empire is 
intersected. (8) This chapter, which treats of the circulation of 
money, and its function in the Chinese theory of political economy, 
is based upon the establishment in no b c. of certain officials whose 
business it was to regularize commerce. It was their duty to buy up 
the chief necessaries of life when abundant and when prices woie m 
consemience low, and to offer these for sale when there was a shortage 
and when prices would otherwise have risen unduly Thus it was 
hoped that a stability in commercial transactions would be attained, 
to the groat advantage of the people. The fourth division of the 
Shih Chi is devoted to the annals of the reigns of vassal princes, to 
be read in connexion with the imperial annals of the first division. 
The fihal division, which is in many ways the most interesting of all, 
gives biographical notices of emment or notorious men and women, 
from the earliest ages downwards, and enables us to draw conclusions 
at which otherwise it would have been impossible to arnve. Con 
fucius and Mencius, for instance, stand out as real personages who 
actually played a part in China's liistory ; while all we can gatlier 
from the short life of Lao Tzii, a part of which reads like an inter 
polation by another hand, is that he was a more or less legendary 
individual, whose very existence at the date usually assigned to 
him, 7th and 0 th centuries B.c , is altogether doubtful Scattered 
among these biographies are a few notices of frontier nations ; 
of the terrible nomads known as the Hsiung-nu, whose identity with 
the Huns has now been placed beyond a doubt 

Ssii-ma Ch'ien's great work, on winch he laboured for so many 
years and which ran to five hundred and twenty-six Ihousand live 
hundred words, has been described somewhat at length for thv 
following reason. It has been accepted as the model for all subse- 
quent dynastic histones, of which twenty-four have now been pub- 
lished, the whole being produced in 1747 in a uniform edition, bound 
up (m tlie Cambridge Library) in two hundred and nineteen large 
volumes. Each dynasty has found its hustorian m the dynasty 
which supplanted it , and each dynastic history is notable for the 
extreme fairness with which the conquerors have dealt with the 
vanquished, accepting without demur such records of their prede- 
cessors as were avaihuile from officiai sources The T ang dynasty, 
A.D. 618-906, otters in one sense a curious exception to the general 
rule It possesses two histories, both included in the above scrie.'s 
The fiiTst of these, now known as the Old Tang History, was ultimately 
set aside as inaccurate and inadequate, and a New Tang Historj^ was 
compiled by Ou-yang Hsiu, a distinguished scholar, poet and states- 
man of the nth century. Nevertheless, in all cases, the scheme of 
the dynastic history has, with certain modifications, been that which 
was initiated m the 1st century b c. by Ssu-ma Ch'ien. 

The output of history, however, does not begin and end with the 
volummous records above referred to, one of which, it should be 
mentioned, was in great part the work of a woman. 

History has always been a favourite study with the Chinese, . 

and mnumerable histories of a non-official character, long 
and short, complete and partial, political and constitu- 
lional, have been showered from age to age upon the Chinese reading 
world. Space would fail for the mere mention of a tithe of such 
works ; but there is one which stands out among the rest and is 
especially enshrined in the hearts of the Chmese people This is the 
T ung Chten, or Mirror of History, so called because " to view 
antiquity as though in a mirror is an aid m the administration of 
government." It was the work of a statesman of the nth century, 
whose name, by a coincidence, was Ssil-ma Kuang He had been 
forced to retire from office, and spent nearly all the last sixteen years 
of his life in histoncal research. The Mirror of History embraces a 
period from the 5th century b.c. down to a.d. 960. It is wntten m a 
picturesque style ; but the arrangement was found to be unsuited to 
the systematic study of history. Accordmgly, it was subjected to 
revision, and was to a great extent reconstructed by Chu Hsi, the 
famous commentator, who flourished a.d. ii 30-1 200, and whose 
work is now' regarded as the standard history of China. 

Biography, — In regard to biography, the student is by no 
means limited to the dynastic histories. Many huge biographical 
collections have been compiled and published by private in- 
dividuals, and many lives of the same personages have often 
been written from different points of view. There is nothing 
very much by which a Chinese biography can be distinguished 
from biographies produced in other parts of the world. The 
Chinese writer always begins with the place of birth, but he is 
not so particular about the year, sometimes leaving that to be 
gathered from the date of death taken in connexion wi^ the age 
which the person may have attained. Some allusion is usually 
made to ancestry, and the steps of an official career, upward by 
promotion or downward by disgrace, are also carefully noted. 
Geography and Tmeirf.— ^There is a considerable volume of 
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Chinese literature wtidh comes under this head ; but if we 
exclude certain brief notices of foreign countries, there remains 
nothing in the way of general geography which.had been produced 
prior to the arrival of the Jesuit Fathers at the dose of the is6th 
century. Up to that period geograplhj meant the topograjihy' 
of the Chinese ernpue ; and of tcpographical records &ere is 
a very large and valuable collecibion. Every prefecture and 
department, some eighteen hundred in all, has isach its own 
particular topogrj^phy, compiled from records and from tradition 
with a fullness that leaves nothing to be desired. The buildings, 
bridges, monuipents of archaeolQgical mtereat> in each 
district, are all .carefully inserted, side by side with biographical 
and other ^local details, always of interest to residents and often 
to the outside public. An extensive general gepgr^hy of the 
empire was last published in 1745 ; and this was followed by a 
chronological geography in 1794. 

The Chinese have always been fond of travel, and hosts of 
travellers have published notices, more or less extensive,, of the 
Pattvhn 1*^® empire, and even of adjacent 

** nations, whicli tiiey visited either as private individuals 
or, in the former case, as officials proceeding to distant posts. 
With Buddhism came the desire to see the country whidri was 
the home of the Buddha ; and several important pilgrimages 
were undertaken with a view to bring hack images and -sacred 
writings to (!hina. On such a journey the Buddhist priest, Fa 
Hsjcn, started in a.d. 399 ; and after practically walking the 
whole way from central China, across the desert of Gobi, on to 
Khoten, and across the Hindu Kush into India, he visited many 
of the chief cities of India, until at length reaching Calcutta he 
took sihip, and after a most adventurous voyage, in the course 
of which he remained two years in Ceylon, he finally arrived 
safely, in a.i>. 414, with all his books, pictures, and images, at 
a sp^ on the coast of Shantung, near tlic modern German port 
of Kiao-diow. 

Another of these adventurous priests was Hsiian Tsang 
(wrongly, Yuan Chwang), who left China on a similar mission m 
629, and returned in 645, bringing with him six 
hundred and fifty-seven Buddhist books, besides many 
images and pictuies, and one hundred and fifty relics. 
He spent the rest :of his .life in translating, with the help of otlier 
learned priests, these txioks into Chinese, and completed in 648 
the impof tant record of his own travels, known as the Record of 
Western Countries. 

Philosophy,— VjtVQXi the briefest thumi oi Chinese philosophical 
literature must necessarily include the name of Lao Tzfi, al- 
Lm his era, as seen above, and his personality are 

both matters of the vaguest conjecture, A luiraber of 
his sayings, scattei'ed over the works of early writers, have been 
pieced together, with the addition of mii^ incomprehensible 
jargon, and the whole has been given to the world as the work 
of Lao Tzii liimself, said to be of the 6th century n.c., under 
the title of the Tao T( Chtng, The internal evidence against this 
book is overwhelming ; one quotation has been detached 
from the writer who preserved it, with part of that writer’s 
text clinging to it — of course by an oversight. Further, such a 
treatise is never mentioned in Clunese literature until some time 
after the Burning of the Books, that is, about four centuries 
after its alleged first appearance. Still, after due expurgation, it 
forms an almost- complete collection of such apophthegms of Lao 
Tzii as have corac down to us, from which the reader can learn 
that the author taugltt the great doctrine of Inaction— Do 
nothing, and all things will be done. Also, that Lao Tzfi 
anticii>ated the Christian doctrine of returning good ifor evil, a 
sentiment which was highly reprobated by the practical mind 
of Confucius, who declaied that evil should be met by justice. 
Among the more picturesque of his utterances are such paradoxes 
as, He who knows how to shut, uses no bolts ; yet you cannot 
open. He who knows how to bind uses no ropes ; yet you cannot 
untie”; The weak overcomes the strong ; the soft overconies 
the hard,” &c. 

These, and many similar subtleties of speech, seem to have fired 
fihe imogiiiatMni of Chuang Tzii, 4th and 3rd cesturias b^c%, with the 


result that he jput inu«rh time and chergy info the ^loriBcatiofi of Lao 
TzCi and Ids doctrines. Possessed of a brilliant stylc^ and a master of 
irony. Chnang Tsu attadked tW $f^oPh of Conxudius .and 
Mo Tl (see below) with so diiileetic skih that the 
ablest scholars , of the wtoe unable to refute his ^ 
destructive criticisms. ||i 8 page^ abound ip qpalnt an^tdotes and 
allegorical instances, arising , it were spontaneously out of the 
questions handled, and limpartihg a lively interest to pcints which 
mi^t otherwise nave seemed dusty and dull. He was an idealist 
with adl the idealist’s hatared of a utilitarian system, and a mysi^ 
with nil the mystic’s contempt for a life of mere external acrivity. 
Only thirty-thxee Ohapters of his work now remain, though so many 
as 'fifty-three are known to have been still extant in the $rd century ; 
and even of these, several complete chapters are spurious, while in 
others it is comparotivcjy easy to detect here and there the hand of 
the interpolator. What remains, however, after all reductions, has 
been enough to secure a lasting place for Chuang Ttu as Hie most 
Original of China’s.philosqphlcaf writers His hodk is of eourge under 
the ban of heterodoxy, in common v^lth ah thought opposed to the 
Confucian teachings. His views as Uiystic, idealist, moralist and 
social reformer have no weight with the aspirant who has his way to 
make in official life ; but they are a delight, and even a consolation, to 
many of the older men, who have no longer anything to gain or to lose. 

Cbnfucius, 551-479 B.c„ who imagined that hiS Annals of the Lu 
State would give him immortality, has always been much more 
widely appmeiated as a moralist than as an historian, caniuatu 
His talks with his disciples and with others have been 
preserved for us, together with some details of his personal and 
private life ; and the volume in which these are collected .forms one 
of tlie Four Books of the Confucian Canon. Starting from the 
axiomatic declaration that man is ioin good and only becomes evil 
by his environment, he takes filial piety and duty to one’s neighbour 
as his cliicf themes, often illustrating his arguments with almost 
Johnsonian emphasis. He Cherished a shadowy belief in a God, but 
not in a future state of reward or punishment for good or evil actions 
in this world. He rather taught men to be virtuous for virtue's sake 

The discourses of Mencius, who followed Confucius after an interval 
of a hundred years, 372 - 289 b.c., form another of the Four Books, 
the remaining two of which .are short philosophical ^ . 

treatises, usu^ly ascribed to a grandson of Confucius. * 
Mencius devoted his life to elucidating and expandmg the teachings 
of the Master , and it is no doubt due to him tliat the Confucian 
doctrines pbtained so wide a vggue. But he himself was more a 
politician and an economist (see below) than a simple preacher of 
morality ; and hence it is that the Chinese people have accorded to 
him the title 01 The Second Sage. He ls considered to have ^ 
effectually " snuffed out ” the heterodox school of Mo Ti, ^ 
a philosopher of tlie 5th and 4th centuries B c who propounded a 
doctrine of " universal love " as the projicr foundation for organized 
society, arguing that under such a system all the calamities that men 
bnng upon ouc another would altogether disappear, and the Golden 
Age would be renewed. At the same tinie Mencius exposed ctu 

the fallacies of the speculations of Yang Chu, 4th century 
n.c., who founded a school of ethical egoism as op| osed to the 
exa^crated altruism of Mo Ti According to Mencius, Yang Chu 
would not have parted with one hair of his body to save the whole 
world, whereas Mo Ti would have sacrificed all. Another eaily 
philosopher is Hsun Tzu, yd century nx. He mam- 
tained, m opposition to Menaus, who upheld the Confucian 
dogma, and in conformity wftn Christian doctrine, that the nature 
of man at his birth is evil, and that thist condition can only be changed 
by efficient xnoial training. Then came Yang Hsiung, 53-18 b.c., 
who propounded an ethical criterion midway between the y 
rival positions insisted on by Mencius and Hsiin Tzu, 
teaching that the nature of man at birth is neither goon ^ ^ 

nor evu, but a mixture of both, and that develqpment in either 
direction depends wholly upon ciicumstances. 

There is a voluminous and interesting work, of doubtfulag^, which 
passes under the title of Htud^nan Tzii, or the philosopher of Huai- 
nan. It is attributed to Liu An, prince of Huaiman, who 
died 122 nx„ and who is further Jaid to have written on 
alchemy ; but alchemy was scarcely known in China at 
the date of his deathi being in troduced about that time from Greece. 
The author, whoever he may have been, poses as a disciple of Lao 
Tau ; but the speculations of. Lao Tzhjias glorified by Chuang Tzu, 
were then rapidly sinkiag mtp vulgar efforts to discover the euxir of 
life. It is very difficult inubony cases of this kind to decide what 
books are, and what .books /ace not# partial or Asonmlete forgeries. 
In the present instance, the aid of the Shuo a dictionary of the 
ist century A.n. (see hcl^iw)* be invoked, but not in quite so 
satisfactory a sense m that Jn which it wiU be seen lower to 
have been opphed to the Toe Ti Chdug, The Shuo eoniams a 
quotation smd to be taken from Tzd,; but that quotation 

cannot be found in the work undet considexation. It may be argued 
that therwwds in quesUon may have been taken from another work 
by the same author ; but if so, it becomes difficult jfo , believe that 
a book, more than two hmidred yeam old, from which tne author 
of the Skm Win quoted, should have been allowe 4 to . perish 
without leaving any trace behind* China has produced its Bentleys 
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in con^demble numbexs ; but alxuBst all al ithexn faava giiron thek 
attention to textual criticism ol the Confucian Canon, and liava 
condasoendod to examine odtioally the works ol Jhetemkkx wr^s. 
The hxc^gfi student thoceioto ihnda hitnsdl laced whdi many knotty 
points he is entirely unalllfli inrsolve. 

Of 'Wang Chung, a anecnlative and mtsmlialic phUoaofdier, 
A.D. 27’-97, banned by the ncthadoix lor his attadks om Contitdas 
nrmmm .Meocms, jomly one Mrork has sisrviMed. it nondsts 

of digfbtty^Qur essays on sack ic^ios as the natusi of 
things, destiny, diidnatinn, deaths ghosts, ipeis^, 
xnimclss,L€ritioiims of Conlumusand Mencius, magnperatkin, saorh^e 
and ioxocoisin* M^ordtng to WangvOfafung, man, endowed mt 
sometimes with a good andlsometimes with an^ evil nature, isiinlormed 
with a vital ^id, which rosidSe in the blood and is nourished by 
eating and drinking, its twp lunotions being to ahicnate the body 
and.lm^ m erder the mind. It is the source d aE sensation, passing 
Ibiiough the jhlood liihn a wa/vOi Wfmti tt reaohes the eyes^ earsiana 
month, the>result is sight, hoadngand speooh respectively. Disturb- 
ance of the vital duid leads totnaanity. Without the dnid, Ere body 
caimot be maintained : without the rody, the duid loses its vitality. 
Therefore, atgues Wang Chixng^ when the body perishes add the 
laid loses iits vitality, each rbetng dependent on the other, there 
remains nothing for immortalxty in a life beyond the grave. Crhosts 
he held to be the hallucinations of disordered >minds, and miracles to 
be natural phenomena capable of simple explanations. His indict* 
meats of Qpnfucius and iMkocius are not of a serious character ; 
though, as regards the former, it must be boone in mind that the 
Chmese people will not su^er the faintest aspersion on the fair fame 
of thou: great Sage. It is rehuted in the Lun ¥il that Confucius paid 
a visit to the notoriously immoral wife of one of the feudal mobles, 
and that a cortam- disciple was “ displeased inconsequence, where* 
upon the Master swore, saying, " If 1 have done any wrong, may the 
sky fall and crush me ! Wang Ch’ung points out that the form of 
oath adopted by Confucius is unsatisfactory and fails to carry con* 
viction. Had he said, “ May I be struck Oiead by lightning I his 
sincerity would laavo been more powerfully attested, because people 
are often otruck dead by lightaijig : whereas the fall of the sky is 
too remote a contingency, such a thmg never having been known to 
happen witbm the momOry of man. As to Meneius, there is a passage 
m ihis works which states that a thread of predestmation runs 
through all human life, and that those who accommodate themselves 
wiH come off bettor in the end than those who try to oppose ; it is in 
fact a statempnt of the o 6 k vThp iMbpav principle On this Wang 
Chung remarks that the will of God is consequently made to depend 
oa human actions ; and he further strengthens his objeotion by 
showing that the best men ha/ve often fared worst. For instance, 
Confu€ru.s never became emperor ; Pi Kan, the patriot, was dis- 
embowelled ; the bold And faithful disciple, Tau Lu, was chopped 
mto small pieces. 

Hut the tale ol Clunose philosophers is a long one. It is a depart* 
meat of hterature in which the leading scholars of all ages have 
Boak f something to say. The great Chu Hsi, 

iiso-*iaoo, whose fame is chiefly perhaps that qf a 
commentator and ” whose monuiQent is his uiiifonxi 
exegesis of the Qonfuaan Canon, was also a voluminous writer on 
philosophy. He took a hand in the mystery which surrounds the 
/ (or Y%h iCmg)^ generally known as the Book of Changes, 

which IS held by some to pe the oldest Chinese work and which forms 
part of the Qoufudan Canon. It is ascribed to King Wto, the virtual 
founder of Chou dynasty, 1122^249 bx , whose son became the 
flrst sovereign and posthumously vsmod his father to kingly rank. 
It contains a fanoifik system of divination, deduced originally from 
eight diagrams consisting of triplet comtoations of a line and a 
broken Mne, either one of which is necessarily repeated twice, and in two 
cases three tlmeB, in the same combinatioa. Thus there may be three 
hues — *r . or thr^ broken lines ^ 7 , and other such combinations 
aa — »hd Confucius deplarefthat he would like to give another 
flfty years to the eluGidation of this puxzhxig text. Shao Yung, 
A.O. 101J-1077, sought toe key in numbers ; Ch'dig I., a.d. 1033- 
H07, m toe cteimal fitness of thmgs. " Bat Chu Hsi alone '' says a 
wnter of the 17th century, ** was able to pierce through the meaning 
and appropnate the thoughisol the inspired man who com|x>sed it.” 
No foi^aer, however, *h^ beqn able <)uite to understand what Chu 
Hai did make of it, and several have gone so far as to set all native 
interpmtatioiis aside in favour of their own. Thus, the I Ching has 
been discovered by one to be a calendar the luiiar year , by another, 
to cpAtain a system of phallic worship ; and by a third, to bt a* 
vocabulary of tfie language of a tribe, wnose very existence ha,d tp be 
postulateu for the purpose. 

Poliheal Eemomy * — ^This department of literature has been by no 
means negle^it^d by Chinese writers, go -early %«fthe 7th cenitmy bx. 
^ we find Kuau the prfiwe minister of the Ch'i state, 

CkMam devoting his attentipn to etonqmic proWws, and thereby 
Tfffw making that state tfie weaiithieirt: ai\d thd strongest of all 
the feudal Magdome. Beginning Hfe as a metohemt^ he passed into 
t^ P%kM sfiiviiP<?4 and behind him at death a large work, panto 
of whMJJb m m pow- pm^m may poi??i% come direct ivm 
Ifis ovm hand, the rnm^der Mag written up at a Jatpr date iq 
aC^rdante with th^ prihciples W fiicUjcated. fils ideal State was 
diidded into twenty<-oito ^rto> niteen of which weto allotted to 


o£Biciais and agriculturists, and six to manufacturers and tmderh. 
His gtoat idea was to make his own state self-contained; and 
accoraingly he fostered agricultuf© in order to be independent in 
time of war, and manufactures in order to increase his country's 
wealth to time Of peace. He held ^that a purely agricultural popula- 
tion would alwaye remain poor ; while a '^rsly ’manufacturing 
population wouM risk having its supplies of raw materiad cut off in 
tone of war. 'Ho warmly encouraged free Impoifts as a means of 
enrlchiiig toa coaatrytnon, trusting to their kbESly, under thest^ 
conditions, to >lldM tlieir enwn foreign competition. He pro- 

tected oapltal, to the sense that he cotibidered capitalistB to be 
necasaary for fttko development of oommerce in time ol peace, and 
for the c^tection ol the state in tone of war. 

Mencius <soe above) Was to favour of heavily taxing merclmnts 
who tried to engms for the purpose of vegrating, that is, to buy up 
whcdemle for the purpose of at monopoly prices ; he wa«t in 

fact oppoi^d to all truets andcornorsdn trade. He was In favour of a 
tax to be imposed upon such persona as were mere consumem, living 
upon property which had been amassed by others and doing no work 
themtolveB. »No tax, however, was to be exacted from propecty- 
owners who contributed by their personal efforts to the gcmral 
welfare of the community. The object of the tax was 'not revenue, 
but the prevention of idleness wHii its attendant evil consequences 
to the state. 

'Wang An*slilh, toe Refonner, or Innovator, as lie has been called, 
flouritoed a . d. io« 1-^ 086. I n a 069 lie was appoiii ted state councillor, 
and foithwilh entered upon a aeries of startling reforras 
which have given him a unique position in the annals of .. 

China. He established a state monopoly in txjmmerce, 
under wlUch the produce of a district was to be used first for the 
payment of taxes, then for the direct use of the district itself, and 
the remainder was to be purchased by the government at a cheap 
ca/te, either to be held until there was a rise in price, or to be trans- 
ported to some other district in need of it. The people were to profit 
oy fixity of prices and escape from further taxation , and the govern- 
ment, by the revenue acottong in the process of administration. 
There was also to be a system of state advances to cultivators of 
land ; not merely to the needy, but to all alike. The loan was to be 
compiflfi^y, and interest was to be paid on it at the rate of 2 % jier 
month. The soil was to be divided into equal areas and taxed accord- 
mg to its fertility in each case, without leference to the number of 
mhabitants oontamed in each area. All these, and other important 
reforms, failed to find favour with a rigidly conservative people, and 
Wang An-shxh lived long enough to see thewhole of hie policy reversed. 

Not roucii, relatively speaking, has been wntten 
by tlie (Suneso -on war to general, strategy or tactics. 1‘here is, 
however, one very remarkable work wluch has come down 
to us from the 6th century bx., as to the genuintaiess of * 

which tlierc now seems to be no reasonable doubt. A biographical 
notice of the author, Sun Wu, is given in the Shih Chi f see above), 
from which we learn that “ he knew how tb^hondle an army, and wa,s 
finally appointed General.'* His work, mvtitied the Art of IFar, is a 
short treatise in thirteen chapters, under the following headings : 
“ I.aying Plans,"' " Waging War," Attack by Stratagem." " Tactical 
Dispositions," " Energy," " Weak Points and Strong," Manoeuvr- 
mg" "Variation of Tactics " "The Army on the March," "Terraun," 
" Ithe Nme Situations," " The Attack by Fire," and " The Use of 
Spies." Although the warfare of Sun Wu’-Ji day was the warfare of 
bow and arrow, ol armoured chanots and push of pike, certain 
principles inseparably associated with suoccsslui issue will be found 
enunciated in ms work. Professor Mackail, in ;hi» Latin Jjttorature 
(p. 86), declares that Varro's Imagimes was " the first instance in 
history of the publication of an illustrated book." But reference to 
the Art Section of the history of the Western Han dynasty, 206 b.c.~ 
A.D, 23, will disclose the title of fifteen or sixteen ilhistmted books, 
on© of which is Sun Wu'u Art of War. 

Agptoulture . — In spite of the high place accorded to agriculturists, 
wlio rank second only to officials and before artisans and traders, 
and in spite of the assiduity with which agricultuare has been practised 
m all ages, ^wcuring immunity from ©laughter for the ploughing ox — 
what agricultural literature the Chmese possess may be said to belong 
entirely to modem times. Ch’dn 'Fu of the toth century a.i>. was the 
author of a small work in three parts, dealing With agriculture, cattle- 
breeding and silkworms respectively. There is also a well-known 
work by an artist of the eariy 13th century, witii forty-six woodcuts 
UUistrating the vanows operations of agriculture and weaving. This 
book wa© reprinted under the emperor K’ang Mai, 1662-1723, and 
new illuntmlaons with excellent perspective were provided by Chiao 
Biag^hfin, an artist who had adopted foreiga method© a© introduced 
by the famous Jesuit, Matteo Ricci. The standard work on agricul- 
ttwe, entitled Nung Ch^ng CXihm Shu, wa© oompikd by „ . 
H«fi Kuang-ohi, 1362-1034, generally regarded a« the tcnaoM* 
only tolluential member of the mandarinate who has ever 
become a convert to Christianity, it is in sixty sections, 
the first three of which are devoted to classical referenoes. Then 
follow two sections on the division of land, six on the piwoestee of 
himbandry, nine on hydraulics, four on agricultural Cmpl«i»ents, 
six on i^nttog, six on rearing isSlkworms, four on trees, -one on 
bmedtog animals, ©ne on food and eighteen on proviskm agatost a 
rim© of scarcity. 
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Medutm and Th$fap0%dic$. — The oldest of the innumerable 
medical works of all descriptions with which China has been flooded 
from time immemorial is a treatise which has been credited to the 
Y cllow Emperor (see above) , 2698-2 598 B.c. It is entitled Plain Qms^ 
tions of the Yellow Emperor, or Su Win for short, and takes the form of 
questions put by the emperor and ansu^ered by Earl Chi, a minister, 
who was himself author of the Net CJdnH) a m<^cal work no longer in 
existence. Without accepting the popular attribution of Uie 5m 
Win, it 18 most probable that it is a very old book, dating back to 
several centuries before Christ, and containing traditional lore of a 
still more remote period. The same may be said Of certain works 
on cautery and acupuncture, both of which are still practised by 
CJiincsc doctors ; and also of works on the pulse, the variations of 
which have been classified and allocated with a minuteness hardly 
credible. Special treatises on fevers, $kin>dxseases, diseases of the 
feet, eyes, heart* &c., are to be found in great quantities, as well as 
vetermary treatises on the treatment of disea^ of the horse and 
the domestic buffalo. But m the whole range of Chinese medical 
literature there is nothing which can approach the Pin Ts'ao, or 
Pin Te*no Medica, sometimes called the Herbal, a title (f.^. 

* * Pin Ts'ao) which seems to have belonged to some book of 
the kind in pre-historic ages. The work under consideratioii was 
compiled by Li Sbih*ch6n, who completed his task in 1578 after 
twenty-six years' labour. No fewer than eighteen hundred and 
ninety-two species of drugs, animal, vegetable and mineral, are dealt 
with, arranged under sixty-two classes m sixteen divisions ; and eight 
thousand one hundred and sixty prescriptions are given in con- 
nexion with the various entries. The author professes to quote from 
the original Pin Tdao, above mentioned ; and we obtain from his 
extracts an insight into some curious details. It appears that formerly 
the number of recognizcxi drugs was three hundred and sixty-five in 
all, corresponding with the days of the year. One hundred and 
twenty of these were called soveretgns (cf. a sovereiga prescription) ; 
and were regarded as entirely beneficial to health, taken m any 
quantity or for any time. Another similar number were called 
m%nti>iefs ; some of these were poisonous, and all had to be used with 
discretion. The remaining one hundred and twenty-five wore 
agents , all very poisonous, but able to cure diseases if not taken in 
over-doses. The modern Pin Ts'ao, m its sixteen divisions, deals with 
drugs classed under water, fire, earth, minerals, herbs, gram, veget- 
ables, fruit, trees, clothes and utensils, insects, fishes, Crustacea, 
birds, beasts and man. In each case the proper name of the drug is 
first given, followed by its explanation, solution ol doubtful points, 
corrfiction of errors, means of identification by taste, use in presenp- 
tions, &c. The work is lully illustrated, and there is an index to the 
various medicines, classed according to the complaints for which they 
are used. 

Divination, 6-c. — The practice of divination is of very ancient 
date in Cluna, traceable, it has been suggested, back to the Canon of 
Changes (see above), which is commonly used by tlie lettered classes 
for that purpose. A variety of other methods, the chief of which is 
astrology, have also been adopted, and have yielded a considerable 
bulk of literature. Even the officially-published almanacs still mark 
certain days as suitable for certaui undertakings, while other days are 
marked in the opposite sense. The spint of i^dkiel pervades the 
Chinese empire. In like manner, geomancy is a subject on which 
many volumes liave been written ; and the same applies to the 
])seudo sciences of palmistry, physiognomy, alchemy (introduced 
from Greek sources) and others. 

Painting. — Calligraphy, in the eyes of the Chmese, is just as much 
a fine art as painting ; the two are, in fact, considered to have come 
into existence together, but as might be expected tlie latter occupies 
the larger space in Chinese literature, and forxns the subject of 
numerous extensive works. One of the most important of these is 
tlio H^tlan Ho Hua Fu, the author of which is unknoMm. It contains 
information concerning two hundred and thirty-one painters and the 
titles of six thousand one hundred and ninety-two of thei** pictures, 
all in tlie imperial collection dunng the dynastic period HsUm Ho, 
A.p. II 19-1126, from which the title is derived. The artists are 
classified under one of the following ten headings, supposed to 
represent the line in which each particularly excelled : Religion, 
Human Figures, Buildings, Barbanans (including their Animals), 
Dragons and Fishes, Landscape, Animals, Flowers and Birds, The 
Bamboo, V^etables and Fruits. 

Music. — The literature of music does not go back to a remote period. 
The Canon of Music, which was formerly included in the Confucian 
Canon, has been lost for many centuries ; and the works now avail- 
able, exclusive of entries in the dynastic liistories, are not older than 
the 9th century a.d.. to which date may be assigned the Ckieh Ku 
Lu, a treatise on the deerskin drum, said to have been introduced into 
China from central Asia, and evidently of Scythian origin. ILere are 
several important works of the i6th and 17th centuries, in which tiie 
history and theory of music are fully discussed, and illustrations of 
instruments are given, with measurements in each case, and tlie 
special notation required. 

Miscellaneous. — Under tliis head may be grouped a vast number 
of works, many of them exhaustive, on such topics as archaeology* 
seals (engraved), numiamatics, pottery, ink (the miscalled “ Indian 
mirrors, precious stonAs, tea^ wine, chess, wit and humour, 
even cookery, See. There is, indeed, hardly any subject, within 


reasonable limits, which does not find some comer in Chinese 
litemture. 

Cof/tfriioMs.— Reprints of mfooellaneous books and pamphlets in a 
uniform edition, tlie whole forming a ” library,'* has long been a 
favourite means of disseminating usefid (and other) ur«i 
information. Of these, the Lung Wei Pi Sku may be taken pT?? 
as a specimen. In bulk it would be about the equivalent * 
of twenty volumes, 8vo, of four hundred pages to each. Among its 
contents we find the following. A handbook of phraseology, with 
explanations ; a short account of fabulous regions to the ]N., S., E. 
and W. ; notes on the plants and trees of southern countries ; bio- 
graphical sketches of ninety-two wonderful personages ; an account 
of the choice of an empress, with standard measurements of the 
height, length of limb, See., of the ideal woman ; “ Pillow Notes *’ 
(a term borrowed by the Japanese), or jottings on various subjects, 
ranging from the Creation to an account of Fusang, a country where 
the trees are thousands of feet high and of vast girth, thus supporting 
tlie California, as opposed to the Mexico, identification of Fusang , 
critiques on the style of various poets, and on the mdebtedness of 
each to earher wnters ; a list of the most famous bronze vessels cast 
by early emperors, with their dimensions, inscriptions, &c. ; a treatise 
on the bamooo ; a list of famous .swords, with dates of forging and 
inscriptions ; an account of the old Mongol palace, previous to its 
destruction by the first Mmg emperor ; notes on the wild tribes of 
China ; historical episodes ; biographical notices of one hundred and 
four poets of the present dynasty ; notes on archaeological, super- 
natural and other topics, first published in the 9th century ; notes 
for bibliophiles on tlie care of books, and on paper, inkj pictures and 
bnc-^-brac ; a collection of famous criminal cases ; night thoughts 
suggested by a meteor. Add to the above, numerous short stories 
relating to magic, dreams, bilocation, and to almost every possible 
phase of supernatural manifestation, and the reader will have some 
idea of what he may expect m an ordinary " library " of a popular 
character. It must always be remembered that with the Chinese, 
style is of paramount importance. Documents, the subject-matter of 
which would be recognized to be of no educative value, would still be 
included, if written m a pleasing style, such as might be serviceable 
as a model. 

Individual Authors. — In a similarmanner it has always been custom- 
ary foi relatives or friends, sometimes for the trade, to publish the 
" complotc works " of important and often unimportant wnters ; 
usually, soon after death. And as literary distinction has hitherto 
almost invariably led to high office under the state, the collected 
works of the great majority of authors open with selected Memorials 
to the Throne and other documents of an official character. The 
public interest in these may have long since passed away ; but they 
are valued by the Chmese as models ol a style to be imitated, and the 
foreign student occasionally comes across papers on once burning 
questions arising out of commercial or diplomatic intercourse with 
western nations. Then may follow — the order is not always the 
same — the prefaces which the author contnbuted from bme to time 
to the hterary undertakings of his fnends. Preface-writing is almost 
a department of Chinese literature. No one ever thinks of publishing 
a bciik without getting one or more of his capable associates to pro- 
vide prefaces, which are naturally of a laudatory character, and 
always couched in highly-polished and obscure terms, the difficulty of 
the text being often aggravated by a fanciful and almost illegible 
script. Piefaces wntten by emperors, many examples of which may 
be seen, are of course highly esteemed, and are generally printed in 
coloured ink. The next section may compnse biographical notices 
of eminent men and women, or of mere local celebrities, who happened 
to die in the author's day. Then will follow Records^ a title which 
covers inscriptions carved on the walls of new bmldings, or on 
memorial tablets, and also notas on pictures which the author may 
have seen, places which he may have visited, or allegorical incidents 
which he may have imagined. 'Then come disquisitions, or essays 
on various subjects ; researches, being short articles of archaeo- 
logical interest ; studies or monojgraphs ; birthday congratulations 
to friends or, to official coll^ues ; announcements, as to deities, a 
cessation of whose worship is threatened if the necessary rain or fair 
weather be not forthcoming ; funeral orations, letters of condolence, 
^c. The above items will perhaps fill half a dozen volumes ; the 
remaining volumes, running to twenty or thirty in all, as the case 
may be, will contain the author's poetry, together with his longer 
and more serious works. The essential of such a collection is, in 
Chinese eyes, its completeness. 

Fiction. — ^Although novels are not regarded as an integral 
part of literature' proper, it is generally conceded that some 
novels may be profitably studied, if for no other 
reason, from the poiilt of view of style. With the 
novel, however, we are no longer on perfectly Safe 
ground in regard to that decency which characterizes, as has 
been above stated, the vast mass of Chinese literature. Chinese 
novels mn^, in this sense, from the simplest and most un-^ 
affected tale of daily life, down to lOw — ^not the lowest~-depth« 
of objectionable pornography t iThe San Kuo Chih, arihistoriad 
rmance based upon a peri^ of disruption at the close of the 
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2nd century a,d., is a delightful book, packed with episodes of 
battle, heroism, self-sacrifice, skilful Strategy,, and all that goes 
to make up a stirring picture of strenuous times. Its author, 
who might almost have been Walter Scott, cannot be named for 
certain; but the woric itself probably belongs to the 13th 
centu^, a date at which the novel begins to make its appearance 
in China. Previous to that time, there had been current an 
immense quantity of stories of various kinds, but nothing like a 
novel, as we understand the term. From the 13th century 
onwards, the growth of the novel was continuous ; and finally, 
in the 17th century, a point was reached which is not likely to 
be surpassed. The Hung Lou Ming, the author of which took 
pains, for political reasons, to conceal his identity, 
mSag. ^ ^ creation of a veiy high order. Its plot is intricate 

and original, and the dinouemeni startlingly tragic. 
In the course of the story, the chief clue of which is love, woven 
in with intri^e, ambition, wealth, poverty, and other threads 
of human life, there occur no fewer than over four hundred 
characters, each one possessed of a distinctive personality drawn 
with marvellous sIciD. It contains incidents which recall the 
licence tolerated in Fielding ; but the coarseness, like that of 
Fielding, is always on the surface, and devoid of the ulterior 
suggestiveness of the modern psychological novel. But perhaps 
no work of fiction has ever enjoyed such vogue among literary 
UaoCbai ^ ^ collection of stories, some graceful, some 

^ * ’ weird, written in 1679 hy P*u Sungling, a dis- 

appointed candidate at the public examinations. This collection, 
known as the Liao Chai^ is exceedingly interesting to the foreign 
student for its sidelights on folklore and family life; to the 
native scholar, who professes to smile at the subject-matter as 
beyond the pale of genuine literature, it is simply invalu- 
able as an expression of the most masterly style of which his 
language is capable. 

Drama. — Simultaneously with the appearance of the novel, 
stage-plays seem to have come into existence in China. In 
the earliest ages there were set dances by trained performers, 
to the accompaniment of music and singing ; and something of 
the kind, more or less ornate as regards the setting, has always 
been associated with solemn and festive occasions. But not until 
the days of the Mongol rule, a.d. 1260-1368, can the drama proper 
be said to have taken root and flourished in Chinese soil. The 
probability is that both the dnima and the novel were intro- 
duced from Central Asia in the wake of the Mongol conquerors ; 
the former is now specially essential to the everyday happiness 
of the Chinese people, who are perhaps the most confirmed 
playgoers in the world. There is an excellent collection of one 
hundred plays of the Mongol dynasty, with an illustration to 
each, first published in 1615 ; there is also a further large 
collection, issued in 1845, which contains a great number of 
plays arranged under sixty headings, according to the style and 
purport of each, besides many others. There is one 
Cbh * *^f«^mous play of the Mongol period which deals largely 
in plot and passion, and is a great favounte with the 
educated classes. It is entitled Hsi Hsiang Chij or the Story of 
the Western Pavilion ; and as if there was a doubt as to the 
reception which would be accorded to the work, a minatory 
sentence was inserted in the prolegomena : ‘‘If any one 
ventures to call this book indecent, he will certainly have his 
tongue tom out in hell,” So far as the written play is con- 
cerned, its language is altogether unobjectionable ; on the stage, 
by means of gag and gesture, its presentation is often unseemly 
and coarse. \^at the Chinese playgoer delights in, as an 
evening’s amusement, is a succession of plays which are more 
of the nature of sketches, slight in construction and generally 
weak in plot, some of them based upon striking historied 
episodes, and others dealing with a single humorous mcident, 

DioHona/rUs* — Erh or Nearing the Standard, is commonly 
classed as a dictionary, add is referred by native scholars generally 
to the rath century b.c. The entries are arranged under nineteen 
heads, to facilitate reference, and eicplain a large number of words and 
phrases, including names of beasts, birds, plants and fishes. The 
wbrk is weU illus&ated in the large modern edition ; but the actual 
date of composition is an entirely open question, and the insertion of 


woodcuts must necessarily belong to a comparatively late ace (see 
Military Writm). 

With the Shuo Win, or Explanation of Written Words, we begin the 
long list of lexicographical works which constitute such a notable 
feature in Chinese literature. A scholar, named Hsii Sh6u, „ . 
who died about a.d. 120, made an effort to bnng together 
and analyse mi the characters 1 1 was possible to gather from the wntten 
language as it existed in his own day. He then proceeded to arrange 
these characters — about ten thousand in all—on a system which 
would enable a student to Jfind a given word without having possibly 
to search through the whole book. To do this, he simply grouped 
together all such as had a common part, more or less indicative of the 
meaning of each, much as though an English dictionary were to 
consist of such groups as 

Dog-days 

Dog-kcnncl 

Dog-coliar 

Dog-meat 

Dog-nap 

and so on. 

Horse-collar 

Horse-flesh 

Horse-back 

Horse-fly 

Horse-chestnut 

and so on. 

Hsii SMn selected five hundred and forty of these common parts, 
or Radicals (see Language), a number which, as will be seen later 
on, was found to be cumbrously large ; and under each Radical he 
inserted all the characters belonging to it, but with no particular 
order or arrangement, so that search was still, in many cases, quite 
a labonous task. The explanations given were chiefly intended to 
establish the pictorial ongm of the language ; but whereas no one 
now disputes this as a general conclusion, the steps by winch Hsu 
Shdn Exempted to prove his theory must m a large number of 
instances be dismissed as often inadequate and sometimes ridiculous. 
Nevertheless, it was a great achievement ; and the Shuo WSn is still 
indispensable to the student of the particular script m vogue a 
century or two before Christ It is also of value m another sense 
It may be used, with discretion, in testing the genuineness of an 
allegea ancient document, which, if an important or well-known 
document before the age of Hsii Sh^n, would not be likely to contain 
characters not given in his work. Under this test the Tao Chtng, 
for instance, breaks down (see Huai-nan TzH). 

Passing over a long senes of dictionaries and vocabularies which 
appeared at vanous dates, some constructed on Hsu Shin's plan, 
with modifications and improvements, and others, known as phonetic 
dictionaries, arranged under the finals accordmg to the lones, wo 
come to the great standard lexicon produced under the auspices, 
and now bearing the name, of tlie emperor Kang Hsi, a d 1062-172^. 

But before proceeding, a rough attempt may be made to exhibit in 
English terms the principle of the phonetic as compaied with the 
radicaldictionarydescribed above. In the spoken language 
there would occur the word light, the opj>ositc of dark, 
and this would be expressed in writing by a certain 
symbol. Then, when it became nece-ssary to write down 
light, the opposite of heavy, the result would be precisely what we 
see m English. But as wntten words increa.sed, always with a 
limited number of vocables (see Language), this system was found 
to be impracticable, and Radicals were inserted as a means of dis- 
tinguishmg one kind of light from another, but without altering the 
onginal sound. Now, in the phonetic dictionary the words are no 
longer arranged in such groups as 

Sun-light 
Sun-beam 
Sun-stroke 
Sun-god, &c. 

according to the Radicals, but in such groups as 
Sun-hght 
Moon-light 
Foot-light 
Gas-liglit, &c. 

according to the phonetics, all the above four being pronounced 
simply light, without reference to the radical portion which guides 
towards the limited sense of the term. So, in a phonetic dictionary, 
we should have such a group as 

Brass-bound 

Morocco-bound 

Half- bound 

Spell-bound 

Homeward-bound 

Wind-bound 

and so on, all the above six being pronounced simply hound. To 
return to ** K'ang Hsi/* as the lexicon m question is famiUarly 
styled, the total number of characters given therein 
amounts to over forty-four thousand, grouped no longer 
under the five hundred and forty Radicals of Hsii Sh6n, but under 
the much more manageable number of two hundred and fourteen, 
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a» alroady ias«2<l. iti earhor dictionaries. Fnrtiaer, as Uus^ KXK%nps oi 
characters would now be more than four times as laigo as m tho 
Win, they were subdivided under each Radical accoixling to the 
number of smokes in the other, or phonotic part of the charactor. 
Thus, adopting letters as strokes, for the purpose oi.iUu8tratioii|,we 
should havfO " dog-nap " in the ^oup of Radical " dog ” asid three 
strokes, wiiile " dog-dajrs ” and " dog-meat " wouldi Iwth he found 
under Radical " dog ' with four strokes, and so on* The two 
hundred and fourteen Radicals are themselves arranged in groups 
according to the number of strokes ; so that it is not a very arduous 
task to turn up ordinary ohaifM^cri in a Chinese dictiona^. Finally, 
although Chinese is a monosyUabio and non-alphabetic languagCi 
a metliod has been devised, and has been in use since the 5cdi century 
A , by which the sound of any word can be indicated in a dictionary 
otherwise than by simply quoting a word of similar sound, which of 
course may be equally unknown to the searcher. Thus, the sound 
of a word pronounced chmg can be exhibited by selecting two words, 
one having the initial ch, and the other a final tng. E.g. the sound 
chtne IS given as chien Itng ; that is chlien Cjtng^chtng. 

The Concordance . — Considering the long unbroken series of, years 
dunng which Chinese literature haa always, in spite of many losses, 
been steadily gaining in bulk, it is not astonishing to find that 
classical, historical^ mythological and other allusions to personages 
or events of past times have also grown out of all proportion to the 
brain capacity even of the most brilliant student. Designed especi- 
ally to meet this difiiculty, there are several well-known handbooks, 
(jlemantary and advanced, which trace such allusions to their source 
and provide lull and lucid explanaticms ; but oven the most extensive 
of these la on a scale incommensurate with the req^uimments of the 
scholar. Again, it is due to the ©mpearor K'ang Hsi that we possess 
one of the most elaborate oonrnilations of the land ever planned n>nd 
carried to completion. The P'o% Win YUn Fu, or Concordanoe to 
Literature, is a key, not only to allusions m general, but to all p^ase- 
otogy, including allusions, idiomatic exprtiasions and other obscure 
combinations of woids, to be found in the classios, in the dynastic 
histones, and in all |xiets, historians, essayists, and writers 01 recog- 
nized eminence in their own lines. No attempt at ciqilanation is 
given ; but enough of the passage, or passages, in which the phrase 
occurs, is citod to enable the reader to gather the meaning required. 
The trouble, of course, lies with the arrangement of these phrases m 
a non-alphabetic language. Recourse has been had to the Rhymes 
and the five Tones (see Lan^nage) ; and ail phi*ases which end with 
the same word form one of a number of groups winch appear' under 
the same Rhyme, the Rhymes tliemaelves being distributed over five 
Tones Thus, to find any phrase, the first point is to discover what is 
its normal KJiyme ; the next is to ascertam the Tone of that Rhyme. 
Then, under this Tone-group the Itliyme-word will be found, and 
under the I^yme-word group will be found the final word of the 
phrase m question. It wdl now only remain to run through this last 
group of plirases, all of winch have this same final word, and the 
search— -so vast is the oollectioni — will usually yield a satisfactory 
result. The Pet Win YUn Fu runs ol course to many volumes a 
roimh estimate shows it to contain over fifteen million words. 

Ei^yclopaedias , — In their desire to bring together condensed, yet 
precise, information on a large variety of sulnccts, the Chinese may 
be said to have invented the encyclopaedia. Though not the earliest 
work of this kind, the Vai P'tng YU Lan is the first of any great im- 
portance, It was produced towards the close of the loth century 
under the direet supervision of the emperoi, who is said to have 
examined three sections every day for about a year, the total mimber 
ofi sMtions being one thousand in all, arranged under fifty-five 
headings. Another similar work, dealing with topics drawn from the 
lighter literature of China, is the Vat Ptrtg Kuang Cki, which was 
issued at about the same date as the lasbrnentionecL Both of these, 
and especially the former, have passed through several editions. 
They help to inaugurate the great Sung dynasty, which for three 
centuries to follow effected so much m the cause of literature. 
Other encyclopaedias, differing in scope and in plan, appeared from 
time to time, but it will be necessary to concentrate attention upon 
Kim# to third emperor of the Ming dynasty, known 

TmTIob. ^ ^ issued a commission for the 

production of a work o® a scale which was colossal even 
for China. His idea was to collect together all that had ever been 
written m the four departments of (i) the GOofucian* Canon, (a) 
History, (5)' Fhil 080 |ihy and (4) General literature, including 
astimom^r, geography, cosmogony ^ medicine, divination. Bfiddhism, 
Taoism, aits and handicrafts ; and in 1408 such an enoyciopaedia 
was laid before the Throne, received the imperial approval and was 
named Yung Lo Ta Tten^ or The Great Standard of Yung Lo. To 
achieve this, 3 commissioners, with 5 diiwctors, 20 sub-directors and a 
staff of 2141 assistants, hadf laboured, lor the space of five years. 
Its contents ran to no fewer than 22,^77 separate sections, to which 
must be added an index filling bo. sections. Each section contained 
about 20 leaves, making a total of 917,480 pages for the whole work. 
T^oh patge oontikted of sixteen . columns of characters averaging 
twenty-five to eaph column, or a total of 366,992^000 characters, to 
which, m order to bring the amount iftto terms of English words, 
about another thitd would have to be added. This exttaordinarr 
work was never printed, as the expense would have been too great, 
although it was actually tianscribed for that purpose ; and later on, 


two. more copi^a were made, one of which wasfinally stored in Feking 
and the other, with the original^ in Nanking. Both the Nanking 
copies perished at tiie tali of the MSng dynasty ; and a admilar fate 
overtook the Peking copy, wito the eitoeption ol a few odd volumes, 
at the siege of , the legations in 1900. The latter was bound up in 
iaB|ioo. volume^ covened with yellow ailk| each volume being i it 
8 in, in length by i ft. in breadth, and averaging over J in. in thick- 
ness, This would perhaps be a fittmg point to conclude any notice 
of Chinese encyclopedias, but for theiact that the work of Yung Lo 
is goue while ano&er encyclopaedia, alao ou a huge scale, designed 
and carried out senna centuries later., is still an impoitant work of 
reference. 

The Tu Shu Chi CKing was planned, and to a great extent made 
ready, under instructions from the empror K'ang Hsi (See above), 
and was finallybrought out by hia 8uooCs.SQr, Yung Ch6ng, ^ 
1723-1.736^ Intended, to embrace all departments of 
knowledge, its contents were distributed over six leading categorks, 
which for want of better equivalents may be roughly rendered by 
(i) Heaven, (2) Earth, {3) Man, (4) Arts and Sciences, (5) Philosophy 
and (6). Political Science. These wore subdmderli into; thirty-two 
olasaes ; and in> tlve voluminous index which accompanies the work 
a further attempt was made to bring the searcher into still closer 
touch, with the individual items treated, Tlius, the category Heaven 
is subdivided into four classes, namely— again, for want of better 
terms— (a) The Sky and its Manifestations, (W The Seasons, (c) 
Astronomy and Mathematics and (d) Natural Phenomena^ Under 
these classes come the individual items ; and here it is that the 
foreign student is often at a loss For instance, class a includes 
Earth, in its cosmogonic sense, as the mother of mankind ; Heaven, 
in' its original sense of God ; the Dual Principle in nature ; the Sun, 
Moon and Stars ; Wind ; Clouds; Rainbow ; Thunder and Light* 
nmg : Ram ; Fire, &c. But Earth is itself a geographical category ; 
andT all strange phenomena relating lo many of the items imder class 
a are recoided under class d Category No. 6, marked as Political 
Science, contains such classes as Ceremonial, Music and Administra- 
tion of Justice, alongside of Handicrafts, making it essential to study 
the arrangement carefully before it is possible to consult the work 
with case. Such preliminary trouble is, however, well repaid, the 
amount of information given on any particular subject being practic- 
ally coextensive with what is known about that subject. The 
method of presenting such information, with variations to suit the 
nature of the topics handled, is to begin with historical exccjcpts, 
chronologically arranged These arc usually followed by sometimes 
lengthy essays dealing with the subj'cct as a theme, taken from the 
wrmn^ of qualified authors, and like all the other entries, also 
ohronolkigicaUy arranged. Then come elegant extracts m prose and 
verse, in all of which the subject may be simply mentioned and not 
treated as in the essays. After these follow minor notices of incidents, 
historical and otherwise, and all kinds of anecdotes, derived from a 
great vaiiety of souices. Occasionally, single poetical lines are 
brought together, each contributing some thought or statement 
germane lo the subject, expressed in elegant or forcible terms , and 
also, wherever practicable, biographies of men and women are 
inserted 

Chronological and other tables are supplied where necessary, as 
well as a veary large number of illustrations, many of these being 
reproductions oi woodcuts from earlier works. It is Said that the 
T u Shu Cht Ch'ing was printed from movable copper type cast by 
the Jesuit Fathers employed by the emperor K'ang Hsi at Peking , 
also that only a hundred copies were struck of!, the type being then 
dustroyed. An 8vo edition of the whole encyclopaedia was issued , at 
Shanghai in 1889 ; this is bound , up in sixteen hundred and twenty- 
eigbt handy volumes of about two hundred pages each. A copy of 
the oriffihal edition stands on the shelves of the British Museum^ and 
a translation of the Index has recently been completed* 

M^uscripts md Pfm/mg.— At the conclusion of this brief 
survey of Chinese literature it may well be asked how such on 
enormous and ever-increasing mass has been handed down 
from generation to generation* According to the views put forth 
by early Chinese antiquarians, the first written records were 
engravf^ with a special knife upon' bamboo slips and wooden 
tablets. The impracticability of such a process, as applied to 
books, never seems to have dawned upon those writers ; and 
this Miowball of error, started in the 7th century, long after the 
knife and the tablet had disfippeared as implements of writing, 
continued to gather streiif:th as time went on. Recent 
researches, however, have platted it beyond doubt that when the 
Chinese began to write jin a literary sense, as opposed to mere 
scratchings on bones^ they traced their characters on slips of 
bamboo bikI jtaldets of wood with a bamboo pencil, imyed at one 
end to emrry the coloureddiquid whioh stood in the phee of iqjk. 
The knife waii used only to erase. Sb things went on until about 
200 B.C| when it would appear that a brush of hair was sub- 
stituted for the bamboo pmoil ; after which, silk was calledinto 
requisition as an appropriate v^kle in connexion with the more 
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delicate bri^sh. But silk was e^ensivc and diHicult to handle, 
so that the invention of paper in aj>. bjj a eunncli, named 
came as a gfeat boonj, although it seemt clear that a 
certain kind of paper^ymade fron^ silk Sqss^ waa iniuae before his 
date. However that may be^from the ist centui^ onwards the 
Chinese have been in possession of< the same writing materials 
that are in use at the present day,. 

In A.D. i7o,.Ts*ai Yung, who rosetsubs/^uently to: the highest 
offices o£ state, wrote out on stone m^ed inlt the authorised text 
of the Five Classics, to be engraved by workmen, and thus 
handed down to posterity. The wotk covered forty-six huge 
tablets, of which a few fragments are saifi to be still in existence. 
A similar undertaking waSf carried out in 837, and the later 
tablets are still staiiding at a temple in the ci^ of Fu, 

Shensi. With the T'attg dynasty, rubbing of famous inscriptions, 
wherein the germ of printing, may be detected, whether lor the 
style of the composition or tor the caHigraphic excellence of the 
script,, came very much ingto vogue wkk scholars and collectors. 
It is also from about the same ^te that the idea of multiplying 
on paper hmressions taken from wooden blocks seems to have 
ari$en> chiedy iii connexion with religious pictures and. prayers. 
Tlie process was not widely applied to the production of books 
until the loth century, when in a.d. 952 the Gonfucian Canon 
was printedfor the first time. In g8t orders were issued for the 
Tai F^hi^ Ktimg Chi, an encyclopaedia extending to many 
volumes (see above) to^ be cut on blocks for printing; Movable 
types of baked day are said to have been invented by an 
alchemist, named Pi Shgng, about a.d. 1043 1 ^i^d under the Ming 
dynasty,, 1368-1644, these were made first of w<K)d, and latei 
of copper or lead, but movable types have never gained the 
favour accewded to block-printing, by means of which most of 
China^s ^at typographical triumphs have been achievedl The 
process is, and always has been, the same all over China. Two 
consecutive pages of a book, separated by a column containing 
the title, number of section, and number of leaf, are written out 
and pasted face downwards cm a bl6ck of wood {Linder a iz^-mu, 
Hemsl.),. This paper, where not written upon, is cut away with 
sharp toolsi, leaving the characters in relief, and of course back- 
wards, as in the case of European type. The block is then inked, 
and an impression is taken off, on one side of the paper only. 
This sheet is then folded down the middle of the separating 
column above mentioned, so that the blank halves a)me 
together, leaving two pages of printed matter outside 5 and when 
enough sheets have been brought together, they are stabbedrar 
the open ends and form a volume, to be further wrapped in 
paper or pasteboard, and labelled with title, &c. It is almost 
superfluous to say that the pages of a Chinese book must not be 
cut. There is nothing inside, and,. moreover, the colunan bearing 
the title, and leafrnumber would he cut through. The Chinese 
newspapers of modern times are all printed from movable types, 
gn ordinary fount consisting, of about six to seven thousand 
character!?. 

See J. Logge, TH ChimM Cltis$ic$ (rdSMSya) ; A. Wylie, Nt;tes 
on Chtntim LtieraUtre ; E. Chavannee, Mimatms %tstortsuio 

(1895-1005) ; H, A. Giles, Tjril A Mkiimfimoal 

DitHonctry (iSgS), and A History of Chinese LiUrature (7901) ; A. 
Forke, Lnn*Hine (1907) j F. ffeth, The Ancient History of China 
(1908) ; L, Giles,: Sww Txit (1970)- (H. A, Gr.) 

CHIN/U the coixnnon name for ware made of porcelain, givefit 
because it came from Chim, where the first vitri&d, transfaioen^ 
white, w^e was produced* The Pprtuijuase or Itaiians gave it 
the name of ** porcelain ” English usage was infiueneed 
by India and the East,5 whero the Persian ehlni was widely 
prevalent as the name qf tl?e ware. This is seen also in sonae 
of the earlier forms and pronunciations, <.g, rilwnep, and 

later ehaney (?;ee Cerai^cs ; and for china-clay Kaoun^^ 

0SDMJIN0E6A* or CHiN£NB 60 A|^the capital of the department 
of Qhiimdegp. in western Ificaragtojr N^N.E. of tlw seaport 
Of Corihto by the Cormto-Managpa railway. Pop. (1900) 

dhinandega is the cenfa^ of a tertiW oorn-jH'ic^ucing^^ 
A laqge tremt teade owmg to ita eTccellent aitua^ 
tion on the otiief Hiparagoan railway. Its manufitetures include, 
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coarse cloth, pottery and Indian feather omasietitis. Cotton, 
sugait-cane and bazuums are cultivatod in the neighbourhood. 

GHl**NAIi IM^thejcapitallof Shamtung, China, m 36*^ 40' N., 
irii7® i' E. Pop. about 100,000. It is situated in one of the 
earliest se^ed districts oi the ChtneSc empire. The city, 
whicb^ lies in the vaiky of the, present channel of the Yellow 
river (Hwang-Ho), and about 4 m. south of the river, m 
sunounded by a triple line of defence. First is the city wall, 
strongly built and carAfully guarded, outside this a gramte wall, 
and beyond, this again a mud raumpart. Three springs outside 
the west gate thit^w up streams of tepid water to a height of 
about 2 ft. This water, which is highly prized for its healing 
qualities, fills the moat and forms a fine lake in the northern 
quairter of the city. 

Chi-nan Fu was formerly famous for its manufacture of silks 
and of mutation pmiious stones. It is now the chief commercial 
entrepot of Western Shan-tung but no longer a manufacturing 
centre. A highway connects it with the Yellow river, and it is 
joined by a railway 280 m. long to Kiaochow. 'Bie city has a 
university for inatraction on Western lines, and an efficient 
military school. American Presbyterians began mission work 
m the city in 1873 ; it is also ther sec of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. 

OHINGHA ISOLANDS, three small islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
about 12 m. from the coast of Peru (to which country they 
belong), opposite the town of Pisco, and 106 m. distant from 
Callao, in 13° 38' S., 76*^ 28' W. The largest of the group> 
known as the North Island or Isla del Norte, is only four-fifths 
of a mile in length, and about a third in breadth. They are of 
granitic formation, ami rise from the soa in precipitous cliffs, 
worn into countless caves and hollows, which furnish convenient 
resting-places for the aearfowl Their highest points attam an 
ele\’:ation of ri3 ft. The islands have yielded a few remains of 
the Chmeha Indian race. They were formerly noted for 
vast deposits of guano, and its export was begun by the Peruvian 
government in 1840. The supply, however, was exhausted in 
1874. In 1853-1854 the Chmeha Islands were the chief object m 
a contest knoww as the Guano War between President Echeniqiic 
and General Castilla ; and in April 1864 they were seized by the 
Spanish rear-admiral Pin/ion in order & bring the Peruvian 
government to apologize for its treatment of Spanish immigrants. 

CHllfCHEW, or Chinchu^. the name usually given in English 
charts to an ancient and famous port of China in the provmce 
of Fu-kien,< of which the Chinese name is CJt uanchom-fu or 
Ts uanchmthfu. It stands m 24® 57' N., 118*^ 35' E. The walls 
have a circuit of 7 or 8 m.,.but embrace much vacant ground. 
The chid exports are tea and sugar, tobacco, china-ware, nan- 
keens, &c. There are remains of a fine mo.squc, founded by the 
Arab traders who resorted thither. The English Presbyterian 
Mission has had a chapel in the city since about 1862. Beyond 
the northern brandk of the Min (several miles from the city)- 
there is a suburb called Ijoyang, approached by the most 
celebrated bridge in China. 

Ch*uanchow, owing to the obstruction of its harbour by sand 
banks, has been supplanted- as a port by Amoy, and its trade is 
carried on through the port of Nganhai. It is still, however, a 
large and populous city. It was in the middleages the great port 
of Western trade with China, and was known to the Arabs and to 
Europeans asZattvtt ot Zayton,thE name underwhich it appears in 
AbuUeda's geography and in the Mongol history of Rashiddudin^ 
as wcll4is in Ibn Batuta, Marco Polo awdfother medieval travellers. 
Some argument has been allegeri against ^ identity of Zayton 
with Ch‘uanchow, and in favour at its being rather Changohow 
(a great city 60 m. W.S. W, of Chu uandiow), or a port on the river 
of Changchow near Amoy. “ Port of Zaytxm ” may have 
embraced the great basin called Amoy Harbour, the chief part 
of vrhich lies within the Fu or department of Ch*uaiichow ; but 
there is haoxUy room for doubt that the Zaytoa of Marco Polo and 
AbuHedh was the CKtomchow of die Chiiiese. Ibn Bateta inh 
forms us that a rich silk texture marie here was called Zmtiimiyrs ; 
and there can be Kttie doubt that this is the real oright of the 
word “Batin,'* ZeUani in medieval Italian, in Spanish. 
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CHINCHILLA, a small grey hopping rodent mammal {Chm- 
chilla lanigera)y of the approximate size of a squirrel, inhabiting 
the eastern slopes of the Andes in Chile and Bolivia, at altitudes 
between 8000 and 12,000 ft. It typifies not only the genus 
ChtnchiUa, but the family Chinchillidae, for the distinctive 
features of which see Rodentia. The ordinary chinchilla is 
about 10 in. in length, exclusive of the long tail, and in the form 
of its head somewhat resembles a rabbit. It is covered with a 
dense soft fur | in. long on the back and upwards of an inch in 
length on the sides, of a delicate French grey colour, darkly 
mottled on the upper surface and dusky white beneath ; the ears 
being long, bro^ and thinly covered with hair. Qiinchillas 
live m burrows, and these subterranean dwellings undermine 
the ground in some parts of the Chilean Andes to such an extent 
as to cause danger to travellers on horseback. They associate 
in communities, forming their burrows among loose rocks, and 
coming out to feed in the early morning and towards sunset. 
They feed chiefly on roots and grasses, in search of which they 
often travel considerable distances ; and when eating they sit on 
their haunches, holding their food in their fore-paws. The 
Indians in hunting them employ the grison {Galictis vittata)^ a 
member of the weasel family, which is trained to enter the 
crevices of the rocks where the chinchillas lie concealed during 
the day. The fur (q.v.) of this rodent was prized by the ancient 
Peruvians, who made coverlets and other articles with the skin, 
and at the present day the skins are exported in large numbers 
to Europe, where they arc made into muffs, tippets and trim- 
mings. That chinchdlas have not under such circumstances 
become rare, if not extinct, is owing to their extraordinary 
fecundity, the female usually producing five or six young twice 
a year. They are docile in disposition, and thus well fitted for 
domestication. The Peruvian chinchilla (C. breincaudata) is 
larger, with relatively shorter ears and tail ; while still larger 
species constitute the genus Lagidiumy ranging from the Andes 
to Patagonia, and distinguished by having four in place of five 
front-toes, more pointed ears, and a somewhat differently formed 
skull. (See also Viscacha). (R. l.*) 

CHINDE, a town of Portuguese East Africa, chief port for the 
Zambezi valley and Briti.sh Central Africa, at the mouth of the 
Chindc branch of the Zambezi, in 40' S., 36® 30' E. Pop. 
(iqoy) 2790, of whom 218 were Europeans. Large steamers are 
unable to cross the bar, over which the depth of water varies from 
10 to 18 ft. Chinde owes its existence to the discovery in 1889 
that the branch of the river on the banks of which it is built is 
navigable from the ocean (see Zambezi). The Portuguese in 
1891 granted on lease for 99 years an area of 5 acres — sub.se- 
quently increased to 25 — to the British government, on which 
goods in transit to British possessions could be stored duty 
free. This block of land is known as the British Concession, or 
British Chinde. The prosperity of the town largely depends 
on the transit trade with Nyasaland and North East Rhodesia. 
There is also a considerable export from Portuguese districts, 
sugar, cotton and ground nuts being largely cultivated in the 
Zambezi valley, and gold and copper mines worked. 

GHINDWIN, a river of Burma, the largest tributary of the 
Irrawaddy, its entire course being in Burmese territory. It is 
called Ningthi by the Manipuris. The Chindwm is formed by the 
junction of the Tanai, the Tawan and the Taron or Turong, 
but it is still uncertain which is the main stream. The Tanai 
has hitherto been looked on as the chief source. It rises in about 
25^ 30' N. and 97® E., on the Shwedaung-gyi peak of the Kumon 
range, 12 m, N. of Mogaung, and flows due N, for the first part 
of its course until it reaches the Hukawng valley, when it turns 
to the W. and flows through the middle of the plain to the end 
of the valley proper. There it curves round to the S., passe.s 
through the Taron or Turong valley, takes the name of the 
Chmdwin, and maintains a general southerly course until it 
enters the Irrawaddy, after flow‘ing through the entire length 
of the Upper and Lower Chindwin districts, in about 21® 30' N. 
and 95° 15' E. Its extreme outlets are 22 m. apart, the interv^al 
forming a succession of long, low, partially populated islands. 
The most southerly mouth of the Chindwin is, according to 


tradition, an artificial channel, cut by one of the kings of Pagan. 
It was choked up for many centuries until in 1824 it was opened 
out hy an exceptional flood. Hie Tanai (it is frequently called 
Tanaikha, but kha is merely the Kachin word for river), as long 
as it retains that name, is a swift, clear river, from 50 to 300 yds. 
wide and from 3 to 15 ft. deep. The river is navigated by native 
boats in the Hukawng valley, but launches cannot come up 
from the Chindwin proper because of the reefs below Taro. 

The Tar6n, Turdng or Towaiig river seems to be the real main 
source of the Chindwm. It flows into the Hukawng valley from the 
north, and has a swift current with a succession of rapids. Its sources 
are in the hills to the .south of Sadiya, rising from 10,000 to x 1,000 ft. 
above sea-level. It flows through a deep valley, with a general E. 
and W. direction, as far as its junction with the LoglaT It then 
turns S., and after draining an intricate system of hills, breaks into 
the Hukawng valley a few miles N. of Saraw, and joins or receives 
the Tanai about 10 m. above Kin taw village. Except the Tanai, 
the chief branches of the Upper Chindwin rise in mountains that are 
covered at least with winter snows. Below the Hukawng valley the 
Chindwin is interrupted at several places by falls or transverse reefs. 
At the village of Haksa there is a fall, which necessitates tranship- 
ment from large boats to canoes. Not far below this the Uyu nver 
comes in on the left bank at Homalin. and from this point down- 
wards the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company ply for the 
greater part of the year. The Uyu nows through a fertile and well- 
cultivated valley, and during the rainy season it is navigable lor a 
distance of 150 m. from its mouth by steamers of light draught. 
Ordinarily regular steam communication with Homalm ceases in 
the dry weather, but from Kindat, nearly 150 m. below it, there are 
weekly steamers all the year round. Below Kindat the only con- 
siderable aflluent of the Chindwin is the Myit-tha, which receives 
the Chm hills drainage. The Chindwin rises considerably during the 
rains, but in March and April it is here and there so shallow as to 
make navigation difficult even for small steam launches. Whirlpools 
and narrows and shifting sandbanks also give some trouble, but 
much has been done to improve navigation since the British annexa- 
tion. Kindat, the headquarters of the Upper Chmdwin district, and 
M6nywa of the I-ower, are on the banks 01 the river. (J G. Sc ) 

CHINDWIN, UPPER and LOWER, two districts in the 
Sagaing division of Upper Burma. Upper Chmdwin has an 
area of 19,062 sq. m., and a population, according to the census 
of 1901 , of 1 54,55 1 . Lower Chindwin has an area of 3480 sq. m., 
and a population of 276,383. Upper Chindwin lies to the north 
of the lower district, and is bounded on the N. by the Chin, Naga 
and Kachin hills ; on the E. they are bounded by the Myitkyina, 
Katha and Shwebo districts ; Lower Chindwin is bounded on 
the S. by the Pakokku and Sagaing districts ; and both districts 
are hounded on the W. by the Chin hills, and by Pakokku on 
the southern stretch. The western portion of both districts is 
hilly, and the greater part of Upper Chindwin is of the same 
character. Both have valuable teak forests. The total rainfall 
averages in Lower Chindwin 27 and in Upper Chindwin 60 in. 
Coal exists in extensive fields, but these are not very accessible. 
Rice forms the great crop, but a certain amount of til-seed and 
of indigo is also cultivated. Kindat, a mere \illage, is the head- 
quarters of the upper district, and Monywa, with a population 
of 7869, of the lower. Both are on the Chindwin river, and are 
served by the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company . Alon, 
close to Monywa, and formerly the helwiquarters, is the terminus 
of the railway from Sagaing westwards^ which was opened in 1900. 

CHINESE PA VILLON, TuRKistt CilESCENT, Turkish Jingle, 
or Jingling Johnny (Fr. ^ chinois ; Ger. L rkischer 

Hafbmond, Schellenbaum ; Itiil tappello Chinese), an instrument 
of percussion of indefinite sonorousness, t.e. not producing definite 
musical tones. The chapeau chin&is waS formerly an adjunct 
in military bands, but hever in the orchestra, where an instru- 
ment of somewhat similar shape, often confused with it and 
known as the Ghckenspiel is occasionally called into 

requisition. The Chinese pavilion consists of a pole about 6 ft. 
high terminating in a conical metal cap or pavilion, hung with 
small jingling beBs and surmounted by a crescent arid a star. 
Below this pavilion are two or more metal baiids forming a 
fanciful double crescent or squat lyre, likewise furnished with 
tiny belh. The two points of the crescent ate curved over, 
ending in fanciful animal heads from whose motiths hang low 
streaming tails of horse-hair. The Chinese pavilion is played by 
shaking or waving the pole up and down and jingling the bells, a 
movement which can at best be but a slow one repeated once or 
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at most twee in a bar to punctuate the phrases and add brilliancy 
to the military music. The Turkish crescent or ^^iingling Johnny/' 
as it was familiarly called in the British army oands, was intro- 
duced by the Janissaries into western Europe. It has fallen into 
disuse now, having been replaced by the glockenspiel or steel 
harmonica, Edinburgh University possesses two specimens.^ 
In the i8th century at Bartholomew Fair one of the chief bands 
hired was one well known as playing in London on winter 
evenings in front of the Spring-Garden coffee house and opposite 
Wigley's, This band consisted of a double drum, a Dutch organ 
(see Barrel-Organ), a tambourine, a violin, pipes and the 
Turkish jingle.- (K. S ) 

CmNGFORD, an urban district in the Epping parliamentary 
division of Essex, England, loj ra. N. of London (Liverpool 
Street station) by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 4373. 
It lies between the river Lea and the western outskirts of Epping 
Forest. The church of All Saints has Early English and Per- 
pendicular remains. Queen Elizabeth’s or Fair Mead hunting 
lodge, a picturesque half-timbered building, is preserved under 
the Epping Forest Preservation Act. A majestic oak, one of 
the finest trees in the Forest, stands near it. Buckhurst Hill 
(an urban district ; pop, 4786) lies to the N.E, 

CHINGLEPUT, or Chengalpat, a town and district of British 
India, in the Madras presidency. The town, situated 36 m. by 
rail from Madras, had a population in 1901 of 10,551. With 
Chandragiri in North Arcot, Chinglcput was once the capital of 
the Vijayanagar kings, after their overthrow by the Mussulmans 
at Talikota in 1565. In 1639 a chief, subject to these kings, 
granted to the East India Company the land on which Fort St 
George now stands. The fort built by the Vijayamigar kings in 
the i6th century was of strategic importance, owing to its 
swampy surroundings and the lake that flanked its side. It was 
taken by the French in 1751, and was retaken in 1752 by Clive, 
after which it proved invaluable to the British, especially when 
Lally in his advance on Madras left it unreduced in his rear. 
During the wars of the British with Ilyder Ali it withstood his 
power, and afforded a refuge to the natives ; and in 1780, after 
the defeat of Colonel W. Baillie, the army of Sir Hector Munro 
here found refuge. The town is noted for its manufacture of 
pottery, and carries on a trade in rice. 

The District of Chingleput surrounds the city of Madras, 
stretching along the coast for about 115 m. The administrative 
headquarters are at Saidapet. Area, 3079 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 
1,312,122, showing an increase of 9 % in the decade. Salt is 
extensively manufactured all along the coast. Cotton and silk 
weaving is also largely carried on, and there are numerous indigo 
vats, tanneries and an English cigar factory. 

CHIN HILLS, a mountainous district of Upper Burma. It lies 
on the border between the Lushai districts of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam and the plains of Burma, and has an area of 8000 sq. m. 
It is bounded N. by Assam and Manipur, S. by Arakan, E. by 
Burma, and W, by Tippera and the Chittagong hill tracts. The 
Chins, Lushais and Kukis are to the north-east border of India 
what the Pathan tribes are to the north-west frontier. In 1895 
the Chin Hills were declared a part of the province of Burma, 
and constituted a scheduled district which is now administered 
by a political officer with headquarters at Falam. The tract 
forms a parallelogram 250 m. from N. to S. by 100 to 150 m. wide. 
The country consists of a much broken and contorted mass of 
mountains, intersected by deep valleys. The main ranges run 
generally N. to S., and vary in height from 5000 to 9000 ft., 
among the most important being the Letha or Tang, which is 
the watershed between the Chindwin and Manipur rivers ; the 
Imbukklang, which divides the Sokte tribe from the Whenchs 
and sheds the water from its eastern slopes into Upper Burma 
and that from its western .slopes into Arakan ; and the Rong- 
klang, which with its prolongations is the main watershed of the 
southern hills, its eastern slopes draining Into the Myittha and 
thus into the Chindwin, while the western fall drains into the 

^ See Captain C R* Day, DescripUv$ Catalogm of Musical Instru- 

* See Hone s Everyday Book, i, 1248. 


Boinu river, which winding through the lulls discharges itself 
eventually in the Bay of Bengal. The highest peak yet dis- 
covered is the Liklang, between Rawy wa and Lungno, some 70 m. 
S. of Haka (nearly 10,000 ft.). 

It U supposed that the Kukis of Manipur, the Lushais of Bengal 
and Assam, and the Chins originally lived in Tib€»t and are of the same 
stock ; their form of government, method of cultivation, manners 
and customs, beliefs and traditions all point to one origin The slow 
speech, the senous manner, the resjxsct foi birth and tlie knowledge 
of pedigrees, the duty of revenge, the taste for and the treacherous 
method of warfare, the curse of drink, the virtue of hospitality, the 
clannish fechng, the vice of avarice, the hltliy state of the body, 
mutual distrust, impatience under control, the w'ant of power of 
combination and of continued effort, arrogance in victory, speedy 
discouragement and panic in defeat, are common trails The Chins, 
Lushais and Kukis were noted for the secrecy of their plans, the 
suddenness of their raids, and their extraordinary six*edin reti eating 
to their fastnesses. After committing a raid they have been known 
to march two days and two nights consecutively without cooking a 
meal or sleeping, so as to escape from any parties which might follow 
them. The British, since the occupation of Upper Burma, nave been 
able to penetrate the Chin-Lushai country from both sides at once 
The pacification of the Chin Hills is a triumph for British administra- 
tion. Roads, on which Chin coolies now readily work, iiave been con- 
structed in all directions The rivers have been bridged , the people 
have taken up the cultivation of English vegetables, and the indigen- 
ous districts have been largely developed The Chin Hills had a 
population (1901 census) of 07,189, while the Chins in Buima totalled 
179,292. The Pakokku Chin Hills, which form a separate tract, have 
an area of 2260 sq m , pop (1901) 13,11b (J G Sc ) 

CHINKIANG, or Chen-Kianc-Fu, a treaty port of China, in 
the province of Kiang-su, on the Yangtsze-kiang above Shanghai, 
from which it is distant 160 m. It is in railway communication 
both with Shanghai and Nanking (40 m. distant), and being at 
the point where the Grand Canal running N. and S. intersects 
the Yangtsze, which runs E. and W., is peculiarly well situated 
to be a commercial entrepot, llie total value of exports and 
imports for 1904 was £4,632,992; estimated pop. 168,000. In the 
war of 1842 it yielded to the British only after a desperate 
resistance. It was laid waste by the Taip'ing rebels m 1853, 
and was recaptured by the imperial forces in 1858. 

CfflNO-JAPANESE WAR (1894--95). The causes of this 
conflict arose out of the immemorial rivalry of China and Japan 
for influence in Korea. In the 16th century a prolonged war in 
the peninsula had ended with the failure of Japan to make good 
her footing on the mainland — a failure brought about largely by 
lack of naval resources. In more modern times (1875, 1882, 1884) 
Japan had repeatedly sent expeditions to Korea, and had fostered 
the growth of a progressive party in Seoul. The difficulties of 
1884 were settled between China and Japan by the convention of 
Tientsin, wherein it was agreed that in the event of future 
intervention each should inform the other if it were decided to 
despatch troops to the peninsula. Nine years later the occasion 
arose. A serious rebellion induced the Korean government to 
apply for military assistance from China. Early in June 1894 
a small force of Chinese troops were sent to Asan, and Japan, 
duly informed of this action, replied by furnishing her minister 
at Seoul with an escort, rapidly following up this step by the 
despatch of about 5000 troops under Major-General Oshima. 
A complicated situation thus arose. Chinese troops were present 
in Korea by the request of the government to put down rebellion. 
The Japanese controlled the capital, and declined to recognize 
Korea as a tributary of China. But she proposed that the 
two powers should unite to .suppress the di.sturbance and to 
inaugurate certain specified reforms. China considered that the 
measures of reform must be left to Korea herself. The reply wa.s 
that Japaii considered the government of Korea lacking in 
some of the elements which are essential to responsible inde- 
pendence.” By the middle of July war had become inevitable 
unless the Peking government were willing to abandon all claims 
over Korea, and as Chinese troops were already in the country by 
invitation, it was not to be expected that the shadowy suzerainty 
would be abandoned. 

At Seoul the issue was forced by the Japanese minister, who 
delivered an ultimatum to the Korean government on the 20th of 
July. On the 23rd the palace was forcibly occupied. Meanwhile 
China had despatched about 8000 troops to the Yalu river, 
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The outbreak of war thus found the Japanese in possession of 
Seoul and ready to send large forces to Kcwrea, while thC' Chinese 
occupied Asan (about 40 m. south of the capital)^ and had a 
(considerable body of troops in Manchuria in addition to those 
despatched to the Yalu river. Tb Jiipan the command of the 
sea was essential for the secure transport and supply of her 
troops. Without it the experience of the war. of the i6tli century 
would be repeated. China, tbo, could only utilize overland routes 
to Korea by submitting to the difficulties and deliys entailed. 
To both powers the naval question was thus important. 

By the time war was finally declared (August i) hostilities had 
already begun. On the 115th of' July Oshima set out from Seoul to 
attack the Chinese at Asan. On the 29th he won a victory at Sdng* 
hwan, but the Chinese commander escaped with a consideratfie pafft 
of his forces by a d6tour to Ping- Yang (Phyong^Yang) l^anwhile 
a portion of the Japanese fleet had encountered some Chinese war- 
sli^ and transports off Phung-Tao, and scored an important success, 
sinking, amongst other vessels, the transport Kowshing'' (Juty 'as). 
The loss of more than 1000 CTiinese solcfiers in this vessel materially 
lightened Qshima's task. The intention of the Chinese to crush 
their enemies between their forces at Asan and Ping* Yang was 
completely frustrated, and the Japanese obtained control of all 
southern Korea. 

Reinforcements from Japan were now pouring into Korea, in spite 
of the fact that the rival navies had not yet tri^d conclusions, and 
General Nozu, the senior Japanese officer present, soon found him* 
self in a position to move on Pihg^Yang. Three columns converged 
upon the place on the 15th of September, and in spite of its strong 
walls earned it, though only after severe fighting. 

Nearly all the troops on either aide had been conveyed to the 
scene of war by sea, though the decisive contest for sea supremacy 
was still to be fought. The Chinese admiral Ting with the Northern 
Squadron (which alone took part in the war) had hitherto remained 
inactive in Wei-bai-wci, ana on the other side Vice-Admiral Ito’s 
fleet had not directly interfered with the hostile transports which 
were reinforcing the troojia on the Yalu. But two days after the 
battle of Ping- Yang, Ting, who had conveyed a large body of 
troops to the mouth of the Yalu, encountered the Japanese fleet on 
his return journey off Hai-Yang-'Pao on the 17th of September. 
The heavy battleships " Chen- Yuen " and " Ting-Yuenj " constituted 
the strongest element of the Chinese squadron^ for the Japanese, 
superior, as they weni in every other factor of success, had no vessels 
wliich could companj with these in the matter of protection. Ting 
advanced ih a long irregular line abreast ; the battleships in the 
centre, the lighter vessels on the wings. Ito’s fast cruisers steamed 
in line ahead against the Chinese right wing, crushing their weaker 
opponents with their fire In the end the Chinese fleet was defeated 
and scattered, but the two heavy battleships drew off without 
serious injury. This battle of the Yalu gave Japan command of 
the sea, but Ito continued to act with great caution. The remnants 
of the vanquished fleet took refuge in Port Arthur, whence after 
repairs Ting proceeded to Wci'-hai-wei. 

The victory of Ping- Yang had cleared Korea of the Chinese troops, 
but on the lower Yalu —their own frontier^ — largo* forces tlircatened 
a second advance Marshal Yamagata thorefore took the offensive 
with Ids ist army, and on the 24th and 25th of October, under great 
diifi(tultiea— though without serious opposition from the enemy — 
forced the passage of the river and occupied Chiulien-cheng. Part 
of the Chinese force retired to the north-east, part to Feng-hwang- 
cheng and Hsiu-yuen (Siu-Ycn). The Japanese ist army advanced 
several columns towards the mountains of Manchuria to secure its 
conquests and prepare for a future advance General Tachimi's 
briga(ie occupied Feng-hwang-cheng on the 29th of October. On 
the 7th of November a column from the Yalu took Takushan, and 
a few days later a converging attack from these two places was madS 
upon Hsiu^yuen, which waa abandoned by the Chinese. Meanwhile 
Tachimi, skirmishing with the enemy on the Mukden and Liao- 
Yaag roads, found the Chinese in force. A simultaneous forward 
move by both sides led to the action of Tsao-hoku (November 30), 
after which both swdes withdtew — ^the Chinese to the Une of the 
mountains covering Hai-cheng, Liao^Yang and Mukden, with the 
Tatar general Ikoleng-a^s force, x 4, oocr strong, on the Japanese right 
northteast of Feng-hwang-cheng , and the Japanese to Chiulien- 
cHeng, Takushan and Hsiu-yuen The difficulties of sinipfy in the 
hills were almost insurmountable, and no serious advance was 
intended by the Japameae until January XB95, when it was to be made 
in QOHopierati(tMi with the 2nd army. This army, under Marshal 
Oyama, had been formed m September and at first sentto Chemulpo 
as a supjport to the forces under Yamagata ; but itS^ chief task was 
the siege and capture of the Chinese fortress, doekymrd and arsenal 
of Port Arthur. 

The Liao-Tong pmiinsula was guarded by the walled city of 
Kiuchow and the torts of Ta-lien^wan (Dklny under the Russian 
regime, and Tairen under the Japanese) as welt as the fOrtIficatxons 
around Port Arthur itselh On the a^th otf October, thbi disem^ 
barklation<of the 2nd armyblegaxi neaar Pi^tsae^^wo; and tha succ c ssi v e 
columns of the Japanese graciually moved towards Kinchow, which 


was . earned' without difficulty on the^fith. of November. Even less 
resiatancei was offetod by t^ modem » forts of Ta-heu-wan. The 
Japanese now held a good harbour within a few miles oPthe main 
fortiess. Here they landed siege artlUery, and on the li'th of 
November the advance was resnn^: llse attack was mado on the 
liOth wt) deuwm Yamap'ii dimmmi (Nog^’s and Nishi’s^ brigades) 
after a trying nigfit march assaulted and earned the western defences 
and moved upon, the town. Hase^wa in the centre, as soon as 
•Yamaji began to appear in rear of his opponents m the northern 
forts, pushed home his attack with eqim success, and by 3 f.m. 
practically ail resistance was at an end. The Japanese paid for 
this important success with (but 4^3 casualbesp Meanwhile the 
Chinese general Sung, who had marched from H^i-cheng to engage 
the 2nd army, appeared before Kinchow, where he received on the 
22nd a severe repulse at the hands of the J apanese gamsoni Harshal 
Oyama subtsequently stationed his advanced guard towaxdet' Hai- 
cheng;, the mam body at Kmchow, and a brigade of infantry at Port 
Arthur. Soon after this overtures of peace were made by China ; 
but her envoy^ a foreigner uniumished with credentials, was not 
received by tne Tedeyo government. 

The Japanese ist^ army (now under General Nozu) at Antung 
and Feng^wang-cheng prej^red, in spite of the season, to move 
across the mountains, and on the 3rd of December General Katsura 
left Antung for Hai-cheng. His hne of march wastby Hsi-mii-cheng, 
and strong flank guards followed parallel routes on either side. 
The march was accomplished safely and Hai-cheng occupied on the 
1 3th of December. In the meantime Tochimi had moved northward 
from Feng-hwang-cheng, in order to distract the attention of the 
Chinese from Hai-cheng, and there were some small engagements 
between this force ana that of Ikoten^, who ultimately retired 
beyond the moun tarns to Liao- Yang, Sung had already left Kai- 
ping to secure Hai-clieng when he heard of the fall of that placed 
his communications with Ikotenga being now severed, he swerve; 
to the north-west and established a new base at Niu-chwang Once 
on his new line Snng moved upon Hai-cheng. As it was essential 
that he should be prevented from jgimng, forces with Ikotenga, 
General Katsura marched out of Hai-cheng to fight Jnm. At Kang- 
wang-tsai (December 19th) the Chinese displayed unusual steadiness, 
and it cost .the Japanese some 343 casualties to di.slod^ the enemy. 
The victors returned to Hai-cheng exhausted with their efforts^ but 
secure from attack for some time to come. Tlie advanced troops of 
the 2nd army (Nogi's bngade) were now ready to advance, and only 
the Kai-ping garrison (left behind by Sung) barred their j miction 
with Katsura. At Kai-pmg (January loth) the resistance of the 
Chinese was almost as steady as at Kang-wang-tsai, and the Japanese 
lost 300 killed and wounded m their successful attack. In neither 
of theae actions was the defeated force routed, nor did it retire very 
far. On the 17th of January and again on the 22nd Ikotenga 
attacked Hai-cheng from the north, but was repulsed. 

Meanwhile the 2nd army, still under Oyama, had undertaken 
operations against Wei-hai*wei, the second great fortress and dock- 
yard of northern China, whwe Admiral Ting’s squadron had been 
refittmg smee the battle of the Yalu , and it was hoped that both 
armies would accomplish their present tasks in time to advance m 
the summer against Peking itself. On the i8th of January a naval 
demonstration was made at Teng-chow-fu, 70 m. west of Wei-hai- 
wei, and on the 19th the Japanese began their disembarkation at 
Yung-cheng Bay, about 12 m from Wei-hai-wei. The landing was 
scarcely opposed, and on the 26th the Japanese advance was l^i^n. 
The south-easteni defences of Wel-hai<^wei harbour wore earned by 
the 6th division, whilst the 2nd division reached the inner waters 
of the bay. dnvmg the Chinese before them. The fleet under Ho 
co-operated effectively. On the- night of the 4th-5th of February 
the Chinese squadton in harbour was attaemd by ten torpedo 
boats. Two boats were lost, but the arsiK^iiiir-clsid " Ting- Yuen 
was sunk. On the following night , a aecimd attack was made^ and 
three more vessels were sunk On the 9th the “ Chmg-¥uen ” 
was sunk by the guns in one of the captured forts. On the 12th 
Admiral Ting wrote to Adfniral ItO offenng to surrender, and then 
took poison, other officers following his example. Woi-hai-wei was 
then dismantled by the Japanese, who recovered the remnants of the> 
Chinese squadron, including, the “ Chen Yuen,” and the and army 
concentrated at Port Arthur for thetidvance on Pekmg. 

While this campaign was m progress' th^ Chmese despatched a 
second peace mission, also with def^tlveoredtotials. The Japanese* 
deohned to treat, and the xxisssi^niretnrned toi China.) In February 
thoCJaincse made further unsuceessful atta(dcs.oa Haircheng. Yamaji 
near Kai-ping fought a severe* action on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd of 
February at T^ping-shan against a part of Sung's army under 
GencrarMa-yu-kun. This action was fought with 2 ft.' of snow on 
the ground; the thermometer registenng zero F., and no less than 
1500 cases of frost-bite were reported. It was the intention of 
General Noau,^ after freeing the Hai-cheng garrison from Ikotenga, 
to seize Niu-^chwang port. Two divisions converged on Ah^shan^ 
chan, and the Clunese, threatened; in' itont and flank^ retired to 
liacHYangr Meanwhile two nune atthedcs on Hai-cheng had been 
repmlsed, The 3rd and 3th divisions then moved on Niu-chwang, 
and Yhmaji'S ist dlVtsion at Khiqimg^ joined in tiieHadvanco. The 
column from An-shan-chan stormed Niu-chWang, wibkh wos^ 
obstinately defended, and cost the stottwer# nearly 4eo*-m^. All 
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three diviaibna converged on Niunchwang port (Ving^kow), and the 
dnal etigegea^eAt took place, at TMiiH^hwang-tai, which was captured 
onr the 9th of March. The ChineBe forces in Manchuria being 
thoroughly broken and dispersed, there was nothing to prevent 
thb Jipanese from* proceeding to the occupation of Peking, since 
they could, after the break-up of the ioe^ hind and supply large 
forces at Shan^hai-kwan, within 170 m. of the capital. Two more 
Japanese divisions were sent out, with Prince Komatsu as supreme 
commander. S^ven divisions were at Port Arthur ready to embark, 
when negotiations wero' reopened. Li Hung^Chang proceeded to 
Shimoaosekh where the treaty was signed on; the' lyth of April 18954 
An expedition, was sent towards the end of March icy the Pescadores, 
and later the Imperial Guard division wan sent to Formosa. 

It is impossible to estimate the Chinese Idsses in the war. The 
Japanese lost 4177 men by death in action or by sickness, and 
56; 86a were wounded or disabled by siokneas, exclusive, of the 
losses ta the Foftmosa and Bssoadores expeditions. Nearly two^ 
tlurds of these losses were incurred by the ist army in the trying 
winter campaign in Manchuria. 

The most important worka dealing with the war are : Vladimir* 
China* Japan wafi (London* Jukichi Inouye, The Japan* 

Ch%na Wof (Yokohama, &0k, 1896); du Boulay, EpUame of f/w 
Chino- Japanese War (London,. 189O), the official pubheation of the 
British War Office ; Atteridge, Wars of the Ninettes, pp. 5^5-636 
(London, 1899); von Kunowski and Fretsdorff, Der japanteeh- 
chtnesischsf Khe^ (Leipa^, 1895) ; von Mfillcr, Der Krieg zmsdien 
China und Japan (Berlin^ 1895) ; Bujac, Pricts de quetques cam* 
pag^es conUmporames : JI. La Guerre sino-japonaise (Paris and 
Limoges). 

GHmON,a town of western France, capital of an arrondisse- 
mentin the department of Indre-et-Loire, on the right bank of the 
Vienne, 32 m* S.W. of Tours on the State railway. Pop. (1906) 
4071. Chinon lies at the foot of the rocky eminence which is 
crowned by the ruins of the famous castle. Its narrow, winding 
streets contain many houses of the 15th and i6th centuries. The 
oldest of its churches, St Mexme, is in the Romanesque style, but 
only the facade and nave are left. The church of St Etienne dates 
from the i5tli century, that of St Maurice from the 12th, 15th and 
i6th centuries. The castle, which has undergone considerable 
modern restoration, consists of three portions. That to the east, 
the Chfiteau de St Georges, built by Henry II, of England, has 
almost vanished, only the foundation of the outer wall remaining. 
The Chateau du, Milieu (iith to 15th centuries) comprises the 
keep,' the Pavilion de THorloge and the Grand Logis, in the 
principal apartment of which the first meeting between Joan of 
Arc and Charles VII. took place. Of the Chfiteau dtt Coudray, 
which is separated by a moat from the Qiateau du Milieu, the 
chief remains are the Tour du Moulin (loth century) and two less 
ancient towers. A statue of Rabelais^ who was bom in the 
vicinity of the town, stands on the river-quay. Chinon has 
trade in wheat, brandy, red wine and plmns. Basket and rope 
maiuifacture, tanning and cooperage are among its industries. 
Chinon (Caino) existed before the Roman occupation of Gaul, 
and wa.s from early times an important fortress. It was occupied 
by the Visigoths, and subsequently, after forming part of the 
royal domain, came to the counts of Touraine and from them 
to the counts of Anjoui Henry II. often resided in the castle, 
and died there. The place was taken by Philip Augustus in 
1205 after ^ year’s siege. 

CHINOOK, a tribe of Northi American Indians, dwelling at the 
mouth of the Columbia' river, Washington, They were fishermen 
and traders, and used huge canoes of hollowed cedar trunks. 
The tribe is practically extinct, but the name survives in the trade 
language known as Chinook jargon/’ This has been analysed ! 
as composed of two*fifths Chinook, two^ fifths other Indian i 
tbng9es,,and' tho hest^ English and Canadian French : but the 
proportion of 'English Has tended to increase. The Chinookan 
linguistic family includes a number of separate tribes. 

The name Chinook is also applied* taw wind which blows from 
W. or N. over the slopes of the ROcky MOuntaim* where it 
descends as a dry wind warm in winter and cool in summer (qf. 
Fohn), It is due to ai cyclone passing northward^ and continues 
froma few hours to severalidaysi It moderaleatheclimateof the; 
eastern Rockies, the snow meHtnqf, quickly * oiii account of its 
wjurmtb and vanishing pii«account of Jts dv^^css; so thht it is said' 
to “ lidc jup -*' thesnow from the skipe^ 

S 4 e CilL Dktidnatj^ of Jargon^ (PortlaniMi, Om, 1891) ; 

BiOas, ChJtiOok in S^tthhnidn Report; Bthnio^ 


logy (Washington, 1894) ; J. C. PiUmg, “ Bibliogitiphy of Clunookaii 
Languages," SuwfAsoMtan Reportf Bureau of Etlmology (Washington, 
Horatio Hale, Alanual of Oregon Trade Language (LondOn, 

I x 899 ) t G< C. Shaw, The Chmook Jargon (Seattle, 1909) ; Handbook 
of Amertcan Indians (Washington, 1907). 

GfilNSlIHA, a town of British India, on the Hugh river, 24 m. 
above Calcutta, formerly the principal Dutch settlement in 
Bengal. The Dutch erected a factory here in 1656, on a healthy 
spt of ground, much preferable to that on which Calcutta is 
situated: Ih 1759 a British force under Colonel Forde was 
attacked by the garrison of Chinsura on its march to Chander- 
nagore, but in less than lialf an hour the Dutch were entirely 
routed. In 1795, during tJic Napoleonic wars, the settlement was 
occupied by a British garrison. At the peace of 1814 it was 
restored to, the Dutch. It was among the cessions in India 
made by the king of the Netherlands in 1825 in exchange for 
the British possessions 4ni Sumatra. Hugh College is maintained 
by ^ernment ; and there are a number of schools, several of 
which are carried on by Scottish Presbyterian missionaries. 
Chinsura is included in the Hugh municipalitv. 

CHINTZ* a woid derived from the Hindu chlnt^ spotted or. 
variegated. This name was given to a kind of stained or painted 
calico produced in India. It is now applied to a highly glazed 
printed calico, commonly made in several colours on a light 
ground and used for bed hangmgs, covering furniture, &c. 

CHIOGCIA, a town and episcopal see of Venctia, Italy, in the 
province of Venice, from which it is 18 i m S. by sea. Pop 
(1901) 21,384 (town), 31 ,21^ (commune). It is inhabited mostly 
by: fishermen, and is situated upon an island at tlie S. end of tlie 
lagoons. It is traversed by one main canal, La Vena. The 
peculiar dialect and customs of the inhabitants still survive to 
some extent. It is of earlier origin than Venice, and indeed is 
probably identical with the Roman Portus Aedro, or Ebro, 
though its name is derived from the Roman Fossa Claudia, 
a canalized estuary which with the two mouths of the Meduacus 
(Brcnta) went to form the harbour. In 672 it entered the 
league of the cities of the lagoons, and recognized the authority 
of the doge. In 809 it was almost destroyed by Pippin, but 
in 1110 was made a city, remaining subject to Venice, whose 
fortunes it thenceforth followed. It was captured after a deter- 
mined resistiuicc by the Genoese in 1379, hut recovered in 1380. 
Chioggia is connected by rail with Rovigo, 35 m. to the south-- 
west (T As ) 

Naml War of Choggia {j naval war of 1378 - 
1380^ carried on by Venice agamst the Genoese and their allies, 
the lord of Carrara and the king of Hungary, is of exceptional 
interest as one m which a superior naval power, having suffered 
disaster in its home waters, and Imving been invaded, was yet 
able to win in the end by holding out till its squadrons in distant 
seas could be recalled for its defence. 

When the war began in the spring of 1378, Venice was mainly 
oonoernod (or the salety of its tmdiiig stations in the Levant anii 
the Black Sea, wluch were exposed to the attacks of the Genoese, 
llie more powerful of the two fleets wluch it sent out was despatched 
into the eastern Mediterranean under Carlo Zeno, the bailiff and 
captain of Negropont. A smaller force waa sent to operate against 
the Genoese tn the western Mediterranean, and was pl^d under the 
command of Vettor Pisanc The possessions of Venice on the main- 
land, which were then small, were assailed by Francesco Carrara and 
the Hungarians. Her only ally in the war^ Bemab6 Visconti of 
Milan, gave her httle help on this side, but his mercenaries invaded 
the temtory of Crenoa. The danger on land seemed tnfling to V emeo 
HO long as she could keep the sea open to her trade and press tlic 
war against the Genoese in the Levant 

During the first stage of the war the plans of the senate were 
carried out with general success. While Carlo Zeno harassed the 
Genoese 'stations in* the Levant, Vettor Pisani brought on© of their 
squadrons toaxrtion on the 30th of May 1378 off Punta di Anxio to 
the south of the Tiber, and defeated it. The battle was fought la 
a ggie by 10 Venetian against ii Genoese galleys. The Genoese 
admiral; itiigi de’ Fieschi, was taken with ipf nis galleys, and others 
wcre“wreck^. Four of tho squadron escaped, and steered for 
Famagueta usi . Cyprus, then held by Genoa. If Pisam had directed 
hia course to Genoa itself, which was thrown into a panic by the 
defeat at Anzio, it is possible that he might haye dictated: peace, 
but he thought his squadron too weak, and preferred to follbw the 
Genoese galleys which had fled to Fhmagusta. Duifng the siumaer 
o|Jt837^he was employed partly in attacking th© enemy in Cyprus, 
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but mainly in taking possession of the Istrian and Dalmatian towns 
which supported the Hungarians from fear of the aggressive ambition 
of Venice. He was ordered to winter on the coast of Istria, where 
hiH crews suffered from exposure and disease. Genoa, having 
recovered from the panic caused by the disaster at Anzio, decidec^to 
attack Venice at home while the best of her ships were absent with 
Carlo Zeno. She sent a strong fleet into the Adriatic under Luciano 
Dona. Pisani had been reinforced early in the spring of 1378, but 
when he was sighted by the Genoese fleet of 25 sail off Pola m istna 
on the 7th of May, he was slightly outnumbered, and his crews were 
still weak. The Venetian admiral would have preferred to avoid 
battle, and to chock an attack on Venice itself, by tlireatening the 
Genoese fleet from his base on the Istrian coast. He was forced into 
battle by the commissioner {pronedtiore) Michael Steno, who as 
agent of the senate had .luihority over the admiral. The Venetians 
were defeated with the loss of all their galleys except six, Luciano 
Dona fell in the battle, and the Genoese, who had suffered severely, 
did not at once iollow up their success. On the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, Pietro Dona, with reinforcements, they appeared off the 
Lido, the outer barrier ol the lagoon of Venice, in July, and in 
August they entered on a combined naval and military attack on the 
city, in combination with the Carrarese and the Hungarians. The 
Venetians liad closed the passages through the outer banks except 
at the southern end, at the island of Brondolo, and the town of 
Cluoggia. The barncr here approaches close to the mainland, and 
the position faciUtated the co-ojicration of the Genoe.se with the 
Carrarese and Hungarians, but Cluoggia is distant from Venice, 
which could only be reached along the canals across the lagoon. The 
Venetians had hiken up the buoys which marked the fairway, and 
had placed a light .squadron on the lagoon. The allies, after occupy- 
ing the island of Brondolo, attacked, and on the 13th of August 
took the town of Cluoggia with its garrison of 3000 men. 

There appeared to be nothing to prevent the enemy from advanc- 
ing to the city of Venice except the difficult navigation of the lagoon. 
The senate applied for peace, but when the Genoese replied that 
they were resolved to “^bit and bridle the horses of Saint Mark ” 
the Venetians decided to fight to the end. Vettor Pisani, who had 
been imprisoned after the defeat at Pola, but who possessed the 
confidence of the people and the affection of the sailors, was released 
and named commandcr-in-chief against the wish of the aristocracy. 
Under his guidance the Venetians adopted a singularly bold and 
ingenious policy of offensive defence. The heavy Genoese vessels 
were much hampered by the shallow water and mtneate passages 
through the lagoon. By taking advantage of their embarrassment 
and his own local knowledge, Pisani carried out a series of move- 
ments which entirely turned the tables on tlie invaders. Between 
the 23rd and 25th of August he executed a succession of night 
attacks, dunng which he sank vessels laden with stores not only in 
the canals leading through the lagoon to Venice, but in the fairw^ays 
leading from Chioggia to the open sea round both ends of the island 
of Brondolo. The Genoese were thus shut in at the very moment 
when they thought they wure about to besiege Venice. Pisani 
stationed the galleys under his command in the open sea outside 
Brondolo, and during the rest of the year blockaded the enemy 
closely The distress of the Venetians themselves was great, but the 
Doge Andrea Contarim and the nobles set an example by sharing the 
general hardships, and taking an oath not to return to Venice till 
they had recovered Cluoggia. Carlo Zeno had long since been 
ordered to return, but the slowness and difficulty of communication 
and movement under 14th century conditions delayed his reappear- 
ance. The besiegers of Cluoggia were at the end of their powers of 
endurance, and Pisani had been compelled to give a promise that 
the siege would be raised, when Zeno^s fleet reached the anchorage 
off Brondolo on the ist of January 1380. The attack on Chioggia 
was now pressed with vigour. The Genoese held out resolutely in 
the hope of relief from home. But the resources of Genoa had been 
taxed to fit out the squadrons she liad already sent to sea. It was 
not until the 12th of May 1380 that her admiral, Matteo Maruffo, 
was able to reach the neighbourhood of Brondolo with a reheving 
force. By this time the Venetians had recoverefi the island, and their 
flet't occupied a fortified anchorage from which they refu.sed to be 
drawn. Marufto could do nothing, and on the 24th of June 1380 
the defenders of Chioggia surrendered. The crisis of the war was 
past. Venice, being now safe at home, recovered the command of the 
sea, and before the close of the year was able to make peace as a 
conqueror. 

Authorities. — S. Romanin, Storta documeniaia di a (Venice, 
1855) ; W. C. Hazlitt, History of the VeneHan Republic (London, 
i860) ; Horatio F. Brown, Venice (London, 1893), (D.,H.) 

CHIOS, an island on the west coast of Asia Minor, called by the 
Greeks Chios (X/o«, V Xto) and by the Turks Saki Adasi ; 
the soft pronunciation of X before t in modern Greek, approxi- 
mating to $h, caused Xfo to be Italianized as Scio. It forms, 
w 4 th the islands of Psara, Nikaria, Leros, Calymnus and Cos, 
a sanjak of the Archipelago vilayet. Chios is about 30 m. long 
from N. to S., and from 8 to 15 m. broad ; pop. 64,000. It well 
deserves the epithet **cmggy (7rttt7raAo€(r(7a) of the Homeric 
hymn. Its figs were noted in ancient times, but wine and gum 


mastic have dways been the most important products. The 
climate is healthy ; oranges, olives and even palms grow freely. 
The wine grown on the N.W. coast, in the district called by 
Strabo Ariusia, was known as vinum Arvisium, Early in the 
7th ^ntury b.c. Glaucus of Chios discovered the process of 
welding iron : see J. G. Frazer^s Pausmias, note 

on X. 16, I, vol. V. pp. 313-314), and the iron stand of a large 
crater whose part.s were all connected by this process was 
constructed by him, and preserved as one of the most interesting 
relics of antiquity at Delphi. The long line of Chian sculptors 
(see Greek Art) in marble bears witness to the fame of Chian 
art. In literature the chief glory of Chios was the school of 
epic poets called Homeridae, who helped to create a received 
text of Homer and gave the island the reputation of being the 
poeCs birthplace. The chief town, Chios (pop. 16,000), is on 
the E. coast, A theatre and a temple of Athena Poliuchus 
existed in the ancient city. About 6 m. N. of the city there is a 
curious monument of antiquity, commonly called “ the school 
of Homer ; it is a very ancient sanctuary of Cybele, with an 
altar and a figure of the goddess with her two lions, cut out 
of the native rock on the summit of a hill. On the west coast 
there is a monastery of great wealth with a church founded by 
Constantine IX. Monomachus (1042-1054). Starting from the 
city and encompassing the island, one passes in succession the 
promontory Posidium ; Cape Phanae, the southern extremity 
of Chios, with a harbour and a temple of Apollo ; Notium, 
probably the south-western point of the island ; Laii, opposite 
the city of Chios, where the island is narrowest ; the town 
Bolissus (now Vohsso), the home of the Homerid poets ; Melaena, 
the north-western point ; the wine-growing district Ariusia : 
Cardamyle (now Cardhamili) ; the north-eastern promontory 
was probably named Phhum, and the mountains that cross 
the northern part of the island Pelinaeus or Pcllenaeus. 

The history of Chios is very obscure. According to Pherecydes, 
the original inhabitants weie Leleges, while according to other 
accounts Thessalian Pclasgi possesstil the island liefore it became 
an Ionian state. The name Aethalia, common to Chios and Lemnos 
in very early times, suggests the original existence of a homogeneou*. 
population m these and other neighbouring islands. Oenopion, a 
mythical hero, son of Dionysus or of Rhadamanthus, was an early 
king of Chios. His successor in the fourth generation, Hector, united 
the island to the Ionian confederacy (Pausan. vii. 4), though Strabo 
(xiv. p. 633) implies an actual conquest by Ionian settlers The regal 
government was at a later time exchanged for an oligarchy or a 
democracy. The names of two tyrants, Amphiclus and Polyteenus, 
are mentioned. The pioducts of the island w ere largely exported on 
the ships of Miletus, with which city Chios formed a close mercantile 
alliance in opposition to the nval league of Phocaea and Samos 
Similar commercial considerations determined the Chians in their 
attitude towards the Persian conquerors . m 546 they submitted to 
Cyrus as eagerly as Phocaea resisted him ; during the Ionian revolt 
their fleet of 100 sail joined the Milesians in offering a desperate 
opposition at Lade (494). The island was subsequently punished 
with great rigour by the Persians. The Chian ships, under the tyrant 
Strattis, served m the Persian fleet at Salamis. After its liberation 
m 479 Chios joined the Delian League and long remained a firm ally 
of the Athenians, who allow'cd it to retam full autonomy. But in 413 
the island revolted , and was not recaptured. After the Peloi^onnesian 
War it took the first opportunity to renew the Athenian alliance, 
but in 357 again seceded. As a miember of the Delian League it had 
regained its prosperity, being able to equip a fleet of 50 or 60 sail. 
Moreover, it was reputed one of the best-governed states in Greece, 
for although it was governed alternately by oligarchs and democrats 
neither party persecuted the other severely. It was not till late in 
the 4th century that civil dissension became a danger to the state, 
leaving it a prey to Idrieus, the dynast of Caria (346); and to the 
Persian admiral Memnon (333). During the Hellenistic age Chios 
maintained itself in a virtually independent position. It supported 
the Romans in their Eastern wars, and was made a free and allied 
state.'" Under Roman and Byzantine rule industry and commerce 
were undisturbed, its chief export at this time being the Arvisian 
wine, which had b^ome very popular. After temporary occupations 
by the Seljuk Turks (1089-1092) and by the Venetians (1124-1125, 
1172, 1204-1225), it was given in fief to the Genoese family of 
Zaccaria, and in 1340 passed definitely into the hands of a Genoese 
maona, or trading company, which was organized in 1362 under the 
name of “ the Giustmiani,’" This mercantile brotherhood, formerly 
a privileged class, alone exploited the mastic trade ; at the same time 
the Greeks were allowed to retain their rights of self-government 
and continued to exercise their indnstrie^. In 1415 the Genoese 
became tributary to the Ottoinahs. In spite of occasional secessions 
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which brOMght severe punishment upon the island (X453i 1479). the 
rule of the Giustiniani was not abolished till 1566. Under the Otto* 
man government the prosperity of Chios was hardly affected. But 
the island underwent severe periods of suffering after its capture and 
reconquest from the Florentines (1595) and the Venetians (1694- 
1695), which greatly reduced the number of the Latins. Worst of all 
were the massacres of 182a, which followed upon an attack by some 
Greek insurgents executed against the will of the natives. In r88i 
Chios was visited by a very severe earthquake in which over 5600 
persons lost their hves and more than half the villages were seriously 
damaged. The island has now recovered its prosperity. There is a 
harbour at Castro, and steam ffour-mills, foundnes and tanneries 
have been established. Rich antimony and calamine mines are 
worked by a French undertaking, and good marble is quarried by an 
Italian company. 

Authorities. — Strabo xiv. pp, 632 f. ; Athenaeus vi. 265-266 ; 
Herodotus i. 160-165, vi. 15-31 ; Thucydides viii. 14-61 ; Corpus 
Inscr. AtHcarum, iv. (2), pp. 9, 10 ; H, Houssaye in Revue des deux 
mondes, xlvi. (1876), pp. iff.; T. Bent in Historical Review (1889), 
pp. 467-480 ; Fustel cfe Coulanges, L*iie de Chio (ed. JulUan, Pans, 
1^3) I for coinage, B. V. Head, Htstona numorum (Oxford, 1887), 
pp. 513-515, and Numismatics : Greek. (E. Gr. ; M. O. B. C.) 

CHIPPENDALE9 THOMAS (d. 1779), famous of 

English cabinetmakers. The materials for the biography of 
Chippendale are exceedingly scanty, but he is known to have been 
the son of Thomas Chippendale L,and is believed to have been 
the father of Thomas Chippendale III. His father was a cabinet- 
maker and wood-carver of considerable repute in Worcester 
towards the beginning of the i8th century, and possibly he 
originated some of the forms which became chatacteristic of 
his son's work. Thus a set of chairs and settees was made, 
apparently at Worcester, for the family of Bury of Knateshill, 
at a period when the great cabinetmaker could have been no 
more than a boy, which are practically identical with much of the 
work that was being turned out of the family factory as late 
as the 'sixties of the i8th century. Side by side with the Queen 
Anne or early Georgian feeling of the first quarter of the 18th 
century we find the interlaced splats and various other details 
which marked the Chippendale style. By 1 727 the elder Chippen- 
dale and his son had removed to London, and at the end of 1749 
the younger man — his father was probably then dead — estab- 
lished himself in Conduit Street, Long Acre, whence in 1753 he 
removed to No. 60 St Martin’s Lane, which with the addition of 
the adjoining three houses remained his factory for the rest of 
his life. In 1755 his workshops were burned down ; in 1760 he 
was elected a member of the Society of Arts ; in 1766 his partner- 
ship with James Ranni was dis.solved by the latter's death. 

It has always been exceedingly difficult to distinguish the work 
executed in Chippendale's factory and under his own eye from 
that of the many copyists and adapters who throughout the 
second half of the i8th century — the golden age of English 
furniture — plundered remorselessly. Apart from his published 
designs, many of which were probably never made up, we have to 
depend upon the very few instances in which his original accounts 
enable us to earmark work which was unquestionably his. For 
Claydon House, the seat of the Vemeys in Buckinghamshire, he 
executed much decorative work, and the best judges are satis- 
fied that the Chinese bedroom there was designed by him. At 
Harewood House, the seat of the earl of Harewood in Yorkshire, 
we are on firmer ground. The house was furnished between 
1765 and 1771, and both Robert Adam and Chippendale were 
employed upon it. Indeed, there is unmistakable evidence to 
show that certain work, so closely characteristic of the Adams 
that it might have been assigned to them without hesitation, was 
actually produced by Chippendale. This may be another of the 
many indications that Chippendale was himself an imitator, or it 
may be that Adam, as architect, prescribed designs which Chip- 
pendale’s cabinetmakers and carvers executed. Chippendale's 
bilk for this Adam work are still preserved. Stourhead, 
the famous house of the Hoares in Wiltshire, contains much 
undoubted Chippendale furniture, which may, however, be 
the work of Thomas Chippendale IIL; at Rowton Ciistle, 
Shropshire, Chippndale's bills as well a$ his works still exist. 

Our other main source of information is The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Makeevs Difector, whic^i was published by Thomas 
Chippendale in 1754. This book, the most important collection 


of furniture designs issued up to that time in England, contains 
one hundred and sixty engraved plates, and the list of subscribers 
indicates that the author had acquired a large and distinguished 
body of customers. The book is of folio size ; there was a 
second edition in 1759, ^ third in 1762. 

In the rather bombastic introdu('tion Chippendale says that he 
has been encouraged to produce the book “ by person.s of distinc- 
tion and taste, who have regretted that an art capable of so 
rnuch perfection and refinement should be executed with so 
Uttle propriety and elegance." He has some severe remarks 
upon critics, from which we may assume that he had already 
suffered at their hands. Perhaps, indeed, Chippendale may have 
been hinted at in the caustic remarks of Isaac Ware, surveyor to 
the king, who bewailed that it was the misfortune of the world in 
his day to see an unmeaning scrawl of C’s inverted and looped 
together, taking the place of Greek and Roman elegance even in 
our most expensive decorations. It Is called French, and hx 
them have the praise of it ! The Gothic shaft and Chinese hell 
are not beyond nor below it in poorness cf imitation." It is the 
more likely that these barbs were intended for Chippendale, 
since he was guilty not only of many essays in Gothic, but of a 
vast amount of work in the Chinese fashion, as well as in the 
flamboyant style of Louis XV. The Director contains examples 
of each of the manners which aroused the scorn of the king’s 
surveyor. Chippendale has even shared with Sir William 
Chambers the obloquy of introducing the Chinese style, but 
he appears to have done nothing wor^^e than " conquer," as 
.Alexandre Dumas used to call it, the ideas of other people. Nor 
would it be fair to the man who, whatever his occasional 
extravagance.s and absurdities, was yet a great designer and a 
great transmuter, to pretend that all his Chinese designs were 
contemptible. Many of them, with their geometrical lattice- 
work and carved tracery, are distinctly elegant and effective. 
Occasionally wc find in one piece of furniture a combination of 
the three styles which Chippendale most affected at different 
periods — Louis XV., Chinese and Gothic— and it cannot 
honestly be said that the result is as incongmous as might have 
been expected. Some of his most elegant and attractive woi k is 
derived directly from the French, and we cannot doubt that the 
inspiration of his famous nbbon-backed chair came directly from 
some of the more artistic performances in rococo 

The primary characteristic of his work is solidity, but it is a 
solidity which rarely becomes heaviness. Even in his most 
lightsome efforts, such as the ribbon-backed chair, construction is 
always the first consideration. It is here perhaps that he differs 
mo.st materially from his great successor Sheraton, whose ideas of 
construction ivere eccentric in the extreme. It is indeed m the 
chair that Chippendale is seen at his best and most characteristic. 
From his hand, or his pencil, we have a great variety of chairs, 
which, although differmg extensively in detail, may be roughly 
arranged in three or four groups, which it would sometimes be 
rash to attempt to date. He introduced the cabriole leg, 
which, despite its antiquity, came immediately from Holland ; 
the claw ahd ball foot of ancient Oriental use ; the straight, 
square, uncompromising early Georgian leg ; the carved lattice- 
work Chinese leg ; the pseudo-Chinese leg ; the fretwork leg, 
which was supposed to be in the best Gothic taste ; the inelegant 
rococo leg with the curled or hoofed foot ; and even occasionally 
the spade foot, which is supposed to be characteristic of the 
somewhat later style of Hepplewhite. His chair-backs were very 
various. His efforts in Gothic were sometimes highly successful ; 
often tficy took the form of the tracer}^ of a church window, or 
even of an ovalled rose window. His Chinese backs were dis- 
tinctly geometrical, and from them he would seem to have 
derived some of the inspiration for the frets of the glazed book- 
cases and cabinets which were among his most agreeable work. 
The most attractive feature of Chippendale's most artistic chairs 
— those which, originally derived from Louis Quinze models, 
were deprived of their rococo extravagances— is the back, which, 
speaking generally, is the most elegant and pleasing thing that 
has ever been dime in furniture. He took the old solid or 
slightly pierced back, and cut it up into a light openwork design 
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cawjiiisitcly carved— for Chippendale was a carver before evciy- ' 
thing— in a vast variety of designs ranging from the elaborate 
and extremely elegant, if much criticized, ribbon back, to a 
comparatively plain but highly effective splat. His arixichairs, 
however, often had solid or stuffed backs. Next to his chairs 
Chippendale was most successful with settees, which almost 
invariably took the shape of two or three conjoined chairs, the 
arms, backs and legs identical with those which he used for single ! 
^eats. He was hkewise a prolific designer and maker of book- 
cases, cabinets and escritoires with doors glazed with fretwork 
divisions. Some of those which he executed in the style which m 
his day passed for Gothic are exceedingly handsome and effective. 
Wc have, too, from his hand many coses for long clocks, and a 
great number of tables, some of them with a remarkable degree 
of Gallic grace. He was especially successful in designing small 
tables with fretwork galleries for the display of china. His 
mirrors, which were often in the Chinese taste or extravagantly 
rococo, arc remarkable and characteristic. In his day the 
cabinetmaker stiU had opportunities for designing and con- 
structing the four-post bedstead, and some of Chippendale’s 
most graceful work was lavished upon the woodwork of the 
lighter, more refined and less monumental fourrposter, which, 
thanks in some degree to lus initiative, took the place of the 
massive Tudor and the funereally hung Jacobean bed. From m 
organ case to a washhand-stand, indeed, no piece of domestic 
furniture came amiss to this astonishing man, and if sometimes he 
was extravagant, grotesque or even puerile, his level of achieve- 
ment is on the whole exceedingly high. 

Since the revival of interest m his work he has often been | 
criticized with considerable asperity, but not always justly. | 
Chippendale’s work has stood the supreme test of posterity j 
more completely than that of any of his rivals or successors ; and, j 
unlike many men of genius, we know him to have beem warmly I 
MfPlwreciated in his lifetime. He was at once an artist and I 
a prosperous man of business. His claims to distinction are | 
summed up in the fact that his name has by general consent been 
attached to the most splendid period of English furniture. ' 
Chippendale was buried on the 13th of November 1779, 
apparently at the church of St Martin-in-the-Field.s, and 
administration of his intestate estate was granted to his widow 
Elizabeth. He left four children, Thomas Chippendale 
Charles and Mary. He was one of the assignees in bankruptcy of 
tlie notorious Theresa Comely s of Soho Square, of whom we read 
in Casanova and other scandalous chron icles of the time . Thomas 
Chippendale III, succeeded to the business of his father and 
grandfather, and for some years the firm tiaded under the style 
of Chippendale & Haig. The factory remained in St Martin’s 
J.ane, but in 1814 an additional shop was opened at No. 57 
Haymarket, whence it was in 1821 removed to 42 Jermyn Street. 
Like his father, Thomas Chippendale III. was a member of the 
Society of Arts ; and he is known to have exhibited five pictures 
at the Royal Academy between 1784 and 1801. He died at the 
end of 1822 or the beginning of 1823. (j. p-b ) 

GHIPPBNHAH, a market town and municipal borough tn the 
Chippenham parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, 94 m. 
W. of london by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 5074. 
Chippenham is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors. Area, 361 acres. It lies in a hollow on the south, 
side of the U{^r Avon, here crossed by a picturesque stone 
bridge of 21 arches. St Andrew!s church, originally Norman of 
the 1 2th century, has been enlarged in different styles. A paved 
causeway running for about 4 m. between Chippenham Cliff and 
Wick Hill is named after Maud Heath, said to have been a 
maricet- woman, who built it in the 15th century, .and bequeathed 
an estate for its maintenance. After the decline of its woollen 
and silk trades, Chippenham became celebrated for grain and 
cheese markets. There ore also manufactures of br(mdcloth, 
churns, condensed milk, railway-signals, guns and carriages ; 
besides bacon-curing works, Hour mills, tanneries and large 
stone quarries. Bowood, the seat of the marquess of Lanadowne, 
is 3j m. S.E. of Chippenham, Lanhill barrow, or. Hubha’s Low, 
a J m. N. W., is an aheienttomb containing a Ms^am or tsepukfaral ; 


chamber of stone ; it is probably British; thoti|th tradition makes 
it the grave of Hubba, a Danish leader. 

Chippenham (Ckepehmp, Chipp^ham) ws^s the site of a royal 
residence where in 853 iBthelwuK celdbrated the marriage 
of his daughter iEthels^itha wiffi Burhred, king of Mercia. The 
town also figured prominently in the Dani^ invasion of the 9th 
century, ^and in 933 was the meeting^place of the witan. In the 
Bome^ay Survey Chippenham appears as a crown manor and is 
not assessed in hides. The town was governed by a bailiff in the 
reign of Edward I., and rctulmed two members to parliament 
from 1295, but it was not incorporated until 1553, when a 
charter from Mary established a bailiff and twelve burgesses land 
.endowed the corporation with certain lands for the maintenance 
of two parliamentary buifgesses and for the repair of the bridge 
over the Avon, In 1684 this charter was surrendered to Charles 
IL, and in 1685 a new charter was received from James II., which 
rwas shortly abandoned in favour of the original grant. The 
Representation Act of 1868 reduced the number of parliamentary 
representatives to one, and the borough was disfranchised by 
the Redistribution Act of 1885. The derivation Of Chippenham 
from cyppm, to buy, knpHes that the town possessed a market 
in Saxon times. When Henry VII. introduced the clothing 
manufacture into Wiltshire, Chippenham became an important 
centre of the industry, which has lapsed. A prize, however, 
was awarded to the town for this commodity at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

CHIPPEWA ^ FALLS, a city and the county-.seat of Chippewa 
county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., on the Chippewa river, about 100 m. 
E. of St Paul, Minnesota, and 12 m. N.E. of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Pop. (1890) 8670 ; (1900) 8094 ; (1906, estimate) 9192. It is 
served by the Wisconsin Central, the Chicago & North-Western, 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul railways, and is connected 
with Eau Claire by an electric line. The first settlement on the 
site was made in 1837 ; and the city was chartered in 1870. 

CHIPPING OAMP]]^, a market town in the northern parlia- 
mentary division of Gloucestershire, England, on the Oxford and 
Worcester line of the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 1542. 
It is picturesquely situated towards the north of the Cotteswold 
hill-district The many mteresting ancient houses afford 
evidence of the former greater importance of the town. The 
church of St James is mainly Perpendicular, and contains a 
number of brasses of the 15th and i6th centuries and several 
notable monumental tombs. A mined manor house of the i6th 
century and some almshouses complete, with the church, a 
picturesque group of buildings ; and Campden House, also of 
the i6th century, deserves notice. 

Apart from a medieval tradition preserved by Robert de 
Bmnne that it was the meeting-place of a conference of Saxon 
kings, the earliest record of Campden {Campedene) is in Domesday 
Book, when Earl Hugh is said to hold it, and to have there fift}’ 
vifleins. The number shows that a large village was attached to 
the manor, which in 1173 passed to Hugh oe Gondeville, and 
about 1204 to Ralph, earl of Qiester. The borough mu.st have 
grown up during the 12th century, for boldi these lords granted 
the burgesses charters which are known from a confirmation of 
1247, granting that they and all w*ho should come to the market of 
Campedene should be quit of toll, and that if any free burgess of 
Campedene should come into the lord’s amerciament he should be 
quit for i ad . unless he should shed blood or do felony. Probably 
Earl Ralph also granted the town a portman-mote, for the 
account of a skirmish in 1273 between the men of the town and 
the county mentions a bailiff and implies the existence of some 
sort of municipal government. In 1605 Campedene was incor- 
porated, but it never returned representatives to parliament. 
Camden speaks of the tpwn as a market famous for stockings, 
a relic of tiiat medieval importance as a mart for wool that had 
given the town the name of Chipping. 

dHPFlIfG NORTON, a market town and municipal borou^ in 
the Banbury parliamentary division of Oxfords^hire, England, 26 
m. N.W. of Oj^ford by a branch of the Great Western railway. 

^ For the Chippewa Indians see Ojibway, of which the word is a 
^popular adaptation. 
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Pop. (1901 ) 37^0. It lies on the steop flank Oliil liill, and consists | and feet, or is consulted as to keeping them in good condition ; 
mainiy of one very wide Street. The irhtirch df St Mary the I the use of the word is now restricted, to the care of 

Virgin, standing on the lower part of the Sl<^, tis a fine building f^etoes, ** manicurist having been invented for the correapond- 
of the Decorated and ‘Perpendicular periods, the hexagonal ing attentions to the fingers. The word was first introduced 
porch and the clerestory being good examples of the later style. In 1785, by a “ corncutter ” m Davies Steeet, I^xMidon. 

The town has woollen and glove factories, breweries and an €fiIRD93%RA (Greek for hand-swings an order of 
agricultural trade. It is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and mammals containing the bats, all of whkh are unique in the 
12 councillors. Area, 2456 acres. Chipping Norton (Chepyng- class in possessing me power of true flight, and have their fore- 
norton) was probably of some importance in Saxon tunes. At Iknbs specially modifiea for this purpose 
the Domesday Survey it was held in chief by Emulf de Hesding ; The mammals comprised in this order are at once distinguished 
it was assessed at fifteen hides, and comprised thr^ mills. It by the possession of true wings ; this peculiarity being aecom- 
Te turned two members to partiament as a borough in 1302 and panied % other modifications of bodily structure having relation 
1304-1305, but was not represented after this date, and was not to aerial locomotton. Thus, in direct contrast to all other 
considered to be a borough in 1316. The first and only Charter mammals, in which locomotion is chiefly effected by action 
of incorporation was grattted by James I, in idc8 ; it established from behind, and the hind-Kmbs consequently greatly pre- 
a common council consistiug of 2 bailiffs and 12 burgesses ; a ponderate in size over the fore, in the Chiroptera the fore-limbs, 
common clerk, 2 justices of the peace, and 2 serjeants-at-mace ; feeing the agents in propelling the body forward during flight, 
and a court of record every Monday. In 1205 William Fitz-Alan immensely exceed the short and weak hinder extremities. The 
w'as granted a four days’ fair at the feast of the Inven- 
tion of the Cross ; and in 1276 Roger, earl of March, 
was granted a four days’ fair at tbe feast of St Bar- 
nabas. In the reign of Henry VI. the market was held 
on Wednesday, and a fair was held at the Translation 
of St Thomas Becket. These continued to be held in 
the reign of James L, who annulled the former two 
fairs, and granted fairs at the feasts of St Mark, St 
Matthew, St Bartholomew, and SS. Simon and Jude. 

CHIQUITOS (Span. very small ”), a group of 
tribes in the province of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 

Bolivia, and between the head waters of the rivers 
Mamor^ and itenez. When their country was first 
invaded they fled into the forests, ami the Spaniards, 
coming upon their huts, the doorways of which are 
built excessively low, supposed them to be dwarfs: 
hence the name. They are in fact well formed and 
powerful, of middle height and of an olive com- 
plexion. They are an agricultural people, but made 
a gallant resistance to the Spaniards for nearly two 
centuries. In 1691, however, they made the Jesuit 
missionaries welcome, and rapidly became civilized. 

The Chiquito language was adopted as the means Fic. i.-Skeleton and Wing-Membranes of the NoctuJe Bat 

of communication among the converts, who soon {Ptptstrellus noctula) x J 



numbered 50,000, representing nearly fifty tribes, c, Clavicle 
Upon the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1 767 the Chiquitos 
became decadent, and now number short of 20,000. {jhla * 

Their houses, regularly ranged in streets, are built of 41^ First digit 

adobes thatched with coarse grass. They manufacture (P, d*, other digits of the fore-limb 
copper boilers for making sugar and understand rapportmg wm, the wmg-mem- 
several trades weave ponchos and hammocks and M^^catpal bones, 
make straw hats. They are fond of singing and 

dancing, and are a gentle -mannered and hospitable folk, thorax, giving origin to tl 
The groim is now divided into forty tribes. and containing the propc 

CHIROMANCT (fiom Gr. hand, and imvr€ta, divination), remarkably capacious ,* 2 
the art of telling the character or fortune of persons- by studying together ; while the sho 
the lines of the palms of the hands (see Palmi.stry). comparison with the weak 

CHIRON, or Cheiron, in Greek mythology, one of the Centaurs, of a rudimentary ulna, a 
the son of Cronus and Philyra, a sea nymph. He dwelt at the six bones sup^rting a thui 
foot of Mount Pelion, and was famous for his wisdom and which, the sides of the bo 
knowledge of the healing art. He offers a remarkable contrast expansion of skin, the w 
to the other Centaurs in manners and character. Many of the is directed backwards, ow 
most celebrated heroes of Greece were brought up and instructed outwards by the wing-me 
by him (Apollodorus iii. 10. 13). Accidentally pierced by a pro(^s (tl:w oalcar), rarel> 
poisoned arrow shot by Heracles, he renounced his immortality the inner wide of the ankle-j 
in favour of Prometheus, and was placed by Zeus among the part of the posterior m^gi 
stars as the constellation Stxgtttartm (Apollodorus ii. 5 ; Ovid, extending from the tail 0 


First phalanx 
ph^, Second phalanx 
Third phalanx 

aw, Antebrachial membrane 
/, Femur. 

/, Tibia 

fb, Fibula [femoral membrane 
Cy Calcar supporting tm, the inter- 
ne/, Post-calcaneal lobe. 


V. 414). In a Pompeian wall-paintnig he is shown 
teaching Achilles to play the lyre. 

See articles in Pauly-WissoWa's RmimcyclopMfe and W. H. 
'Rosch^r's Leffikon der Mythoiogie ; W. Mbumhardti Waid- imd 
BMImUe ( 1904 ). 

€HlROfODlfr (an mvented word 4 rom Gr. hand, and 
wm, foot), propeiiy one who treats the ailments of the hamds 


thorax, giving origin to the great muscles which sustain flight, 
and containing the proportionately large lungs and heart, is 
remarkably capacious ,* and the ribs are flattened and close 
together ; while the shoulder-girdle is greatly developed in 
comparison with the weak pelvis. The fore-arm (fig. i) consists 
of a rudimentary ulna, a long curved radius, and a carpus of 
six bones suj^rting a thumb and four elongated fingers, between 
which, the sides of the body, and the hinder extremities a thm 
expansion of skin, the wing-membrane, is spread. The knee 
is directed backwards, owing to the rotation of the hind-hmb, 
outwards by the wing-membrane ; an elongated cartilagmous 
process (the calcar), rarely rudimentary or absent, arising from 
the inner side of the ankle-joint, is directed inwards, and supports 
part of the posterior margin of an accessory membrane of flight, 
extending from the tail or posterior extremity of the body to 
the hind-limbs, and known as the inter-femoral membrane. 
Ihe penis is pendent ; the testes are abdominal or inguinil ; 
the teats,, usually two in number, thoracic ; the uterus is simple 
or with more or less lon^ cornua ; the placenta disooidal and 
decaduate ; and the smooth cerebral hemispheres do not extend 
backvwirds over the cerebellum. The teeth comprise incisors, 
canines, premolars and mokrs ; arid the dental formula never 
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exceeds i. f, }, p, w. | ; total 38, Despite the forward 
position of the teats, which is merely an adaptive feature, bats 
are evidently mammals of low organization, and are most 
nearly related to the Insectivora. 

In consequence of the backward direction of the knee, a bat, 
when placed on the ground, rests on all fours, having the knees 
directed upwards, while the foot is rotated forwards and inwards 
on the ankle. Walkii^ is thus a kind of shuffle ; but, notwith^ 
standing a general belief, bats can take wing from the walking 
posture. 

The bones of the skeleton are characterized by their slender- 
ness and the great size of the medullary canals in those of the 
extremities. The vertebral column is short, and the vertebrae 
differ but slightly in number and form throughout the group. 
The general number of dorso-lumbar vertebrae is 17, whereof 
12 are dorsal ; the cervical vertebrae are broad, but short. 
Except in fruit-lmts (Pteropodidae), the vertebrae, from the 
third cervical backwards, are devoid of spinous processes. From 
the first dorsal to the last lumbar the vertebral column forms 
a single curve, most pronounced in the lumbar region. The 
bodies of the vertebrae are but slightly movable on each other, 
and in old individuals become partially welded. The caudal 
vertebrae are cylindrical bones without processes ; their number 
and length varying m allied species. The development of these 
vertebrae is correlated with habits, the long tail in the insecti- 
vorous species supporting and controlling the position of the 
mterfemoral membrane which aids bats in their doubling motions 
when in pursuit of insects by acting as a rudder, and assists them 
in the capture of the larger insects. In the fruit-bats this is 
not required, and the tail is rudimentary or absent In all bats 
the presternum has a prominent keel for the attachment of the 
great pectoral muscles. 

The shape of the skull varies greatly ; but post-orbital pro- 
cesses are developed only in some Pteropodidae and a few Nyctert- 
dae and Emballonurtdae ; in Pteropus leucopterus alone does a 
process from the zygomatic arch meet the post-orbital so as 
to complete the orbital ring. Zygomatic arches, though slender, 
are present m all except in some of the species of Phyllostomaitdae. 

'Fhe milk-teeth differ from those of all other mammals in that 
they are unlike those of the permanent senes. They are slender, 
with pointed recurved cusps, and are soon shed, but exist for 
a short time with the permanent teeth. In the Rhinolophtdae 
the milk-teeth are absorbed before birth. The permanent 
teeth exhibit great variety, sometimes even in the same family, 
as in Phyllostomatidac j whilst in other families, as Rhinolophtdae, 
the resemblance between the dentition of species differing in 
many respects is remarkable. In all they are provided with 
well-developed roots, and their crowns are acutely tuberculate, 
with more or less well defined W-shaped cusps, in the insecti- 
vorous species, or variously hollowed out or longitudinally 
grooved in the frugivorous kinds. 

The shoulder-girdle varies but slightly, the clavicle l>eing 
long, strong and curved ; and the scapula large, oval and tri- 
angular, with a long curved coracoid process. The humerus, 
though long, IS scarcely two-thirds the length of the radius ; 
and the rudimentary ulna is welded with the radius. A sesamoid 
bone exists in the tendon of the triceps muscle. The upper row 
of the carpus consists of the united scaphoid, lunar and cuneiform 
bones. 

The “ hand '' has five digits, the first, fourth and fifth of which 
consist each of a metacarpal and two phalanges ; but in the 
second and third the number of phalanges is different in certain 
families. The first digit terminates in a claw, most developed in 
the frugivorous species, in most of which the second digit is also 
clawed, although in other bats this and the remaining digits 
are unarmed. 

In the weak pelvis the ilia are long and narrow, while in most 
species the pubes of opposite sides are loosely united in front in 
males, and widely separated in females ; in the Rhinolophtdae 
alone they form a symphysis. Only in the Molossinae is there 
a well-developed fibula ; in the rest this bone is either very 
slender or cartilaginous^ and ligamentous in its upper third, or 


reduced to a small bony process above the heel, or absent. 
The foot consists of a short tarsus, and of slender, laterally 
compressed toes, with much-curved claws. 

Although the brain is of a low type, probably no animals 
possess so delicate a sense of touch as Chiroptera. In ordinary 
oats tactile organs exist, not only in the bristles on the sides of the 
muzzle, but in the sensitive structures forming the wing-mem- 
branes and ears, while in many species leaf-like expansions 
surrounding the nasal apertures or extending backwards behind 
them are added. These nose-leaves are made up partly of the 
extended and thickened integument of the nostrils, and partly of 
the glandular eminences occupying the sides of the muzzle, in 
which in other bats the sensitive bristles are implanted. 

In no mammals are the cars so developed or so variable m 
form ; in most insectivorous species they are longer than the 
head, while in the long-eared bat their length nearly equals 
that of the head and body. The form is characteristic in each 
of the families ; in most the “ earlet,'^ or tragus, is large, in 
some cases extending nearly to the outer margin of the conch ; 
its office appears to be to intensify and prolong the waves of 
sound by producing undulations in them. In the Rhinolophidae , 
the only family of insectivorous bats wanting the tragus, the 
auditory bullae reach their greatest size, and the nasal appendages 
their highest development. In frugivorous bats the ear is simple 
and but slightly variable. In all bats the ears are extremely 
mobile, each independently at will. 

The oesophagus is narrow, especially in blood-sucking vampires. 
The stomach presents two types of structure, corresponding 
respectively to the two divisions of the order, Megachiroptera 
and Microchiroptera ; in the former the pyloric extremity is, with 
one exception, elongated and folded upon itself, in the latter 
simple , an exceptional type is met with in the blood-suckers, 
where the cardiac extremity is elongated, forming a long 
appendage. The intestine is comparatively short, varying from 
one and a half to four times the length of the head and body ; 
longest in the frugivorous, shortest in the insectivorous species. 
In Rhmopoma and Megaderma a small caecum has been found. 
The liver is characterized by the great size of the left lateral lobe, 
which occasionally equals half that of the whole organ ; the right 
and left lateral fissures are usually very deep ; in Megachiroptera 
the .spigelian lobe is, with one exception, ill defined or absent, and 
the caudate is generally large ; but in Microchiroptera the former 
lobe is large, while the caudate is small. The gall-bladder is 
generally well developed. 

In most species the hyoids are simple, consisting of a chain of 
slender, long, cylindrical bones connecting the basi-hyoid with 
the skull, while the pharynx is short, and the larynx shallow with 
feebly developed vocal cords, and guarded by a short pointed 
epiglottis. In the African epauletted bats, Epomophorui>, the 
pharynx is lon^T and capacious, the aperture of the larynx fur 
removed from the fauces, and, opposite to it, opens a canal, 
leading from the nasal chambers, and extending along the back 
of the pharynx ; the laryngeal cavity is spacious and its walls 
are o.ssified ; the hyoids are unconnected, except by muscle 
with the skull ; while the cerato-hyals and epi-hyals are cartila- 
ginous and expanded, entering into the formation of the walls of 
the pharynx, and (in males of some species) supporting the orifices 
of a pair of air-sacs communicating with the pharynx (fig. 2). 

The extent and shape of the wings generally depend on the 
form of the bones of the fore-limbs, and on the presence or 
absence of the tail. The wings consist of an ‘"antebrachial 
membrane, ’’ which extends from the point of the shoulder along 
the humerus and more or less of the fore-arm to the base of the 
thumb, the metacarpal bone of which is partially or wholly 
included in it ; the “ wing-membrane ” spread out between 
the elongated fingers, and extending along the sides of the body 
to the posterior extremities, generally reaching to the feet ; 
and the “ interfemoral membrane,^' the most variable of all, 
which is supported between the extremity of the body, the legs 
and the calcar (fig. i). The antebrachial and wing membranes 
are most developed in species fitted only for aerial locomotion 
which when at rest hang with the body enveloped in the wings ; 
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but in the Emballonuridae, and also in the Molosstnae, which 
are the best fitted for terrestrial progression, the antebrachial 
metnbrane is reduced to a small size, and not developed along 
the fore-arm, leaving the thumb quite free, while the wing- 



Fig 2 -Head and Neck of Epomcphorus franqueii (adult male) 
From Dobson. The anterior {a.ph s) and posterior (p.ph,$) pharyngeal 
sacs are opened from without, the dotted lines mdicating the points 
where they communicate with the pharynx , s, thin membranous 
partition in middle line between the anterior pharyngeal sacs of 
opposite sides ; s m, sterno-mastoid muscle separating the anterior 
from the posterior sac 



membrane is narrow and folded in repose under the fore-arm. 
The relative development of the interfemoral membrane has been 
referred to in connexion with the caudal vertebrae. Its small 
size in the frugivorous and blood-sucking species, which do not 

require it, is easily under- 
stood. Scent - glands and 
pouches opening on the sur- 
face of the skin are developed 
in many species, but in most 
cases more so in males than 
in females (fig. 3). As a 
rule, bats produce only a 

Fig. 3. — Frontal Sac and Nose-Leaf single offspring at a birth, 

which for some time is carried 
' about by the female parent 

clinging to the fur of her breast ; but certain North American 
bats commonly give birth to three or four young ones at a 
time, which are carried about in the same manner. 

Bats are divisible into two suborders, Megachiroptera and 
Microchiroptera. 

MegachtropUfa, 

The first of these comprises the fruit-eating species, which are 
generally of large size, with the crowns of the cheek-teeth smooth 
_ .. and marked with a longitudinal groove. The bony palate 
pntiu .g behind the last molar, narrowing slowly 

backwards ; there are three phalanges in the index 
finger, the third phalange b^ing terminated generally by 
a claw ; the sides of the ear form a ring at the base ; the tail, when 
present, is inferior to (not contained in) the interfemoral membrane ; 
the pyloric extremity of the stomach is generally much elongated ; 
and the spigelian lobe of the liver is ill-defined or absent, while the 
caudate is well developed. This group is limited to the tropical and 
sub-tropical parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

All the members of this suborder are included in the single family 
Pteropodidae^ the first representatives of which are the African 


epauletted bats, forming the genus i 


horus, In this the dental 
^ail short or absent, when 


nus Eppm^i 

formula is ». | (or J), c. I, p, w. J. Ta 
present free from the interfemoral meinbrane ; second finger with a 
claw ; premaxillae united in front. The species are strictly limited 
to Africa south of the Sahara, and are distinguished by the large and 
long head) expansible and often folded lips, and the white tufts of 
hair on the mar^ns 6f the ears. The males are provided with 
glandular pouches, situated in the skin of the side of tiie neck near 
point of the shoulder, which are rudimentary or absent in 


females. In the males they are lined with glandular membrane, 
from which long coarse yellowish hairs project to form conspicuous 
epaulet-like tufts on the shoulders The males often have a pair of 
air-sacs extending outwards on each side from the pharynx beneath 
the integument of the neck, in the position shown m fig 2. These 
bats appear to live principally on figs, the juicy contents of which 
their voluminous lips and capacious mouths enable them to swallow 
without loss. The huge and ugly West Afncan hammer-headed bat, 
Hypsignaikus monUrosus, represents an allied genus distinguished 
by the absence of shoulder- 
jiouches, and the presence 
of leaf -like expansions of 
skin on the front of the 
muzzle, and of distinct cusps 
on the outer sides of the 
cheek - teeth. The great 
majority of the bats of tins 
group, commonly known as 
"fiying-foxcs," are included 
in the typical genus Ptero- 
pus^ of which the dental 
formula is *. c. p 
w. |. All are of large size, 
and the absence of a tail, 
the long pointed muzzle, 
and the woolly fur covering f,c 4,. -Head of a Flying-Fox or 
the neck render their recog- Pruit-Bat {Pteropus personaius) From 
nition easy One of the Gray. 

^ecies, P. edulis^ inhabiting 

lava, measures 5 ft. across the fully extended wings, and is the 
largest member of the order. 

The range of the genus extends from Madagascar through the 
Seychelles to India, Ceylon, Burma, the Malay Archipelago, Japan, 
New Guinea, Australia and Polynesia Although two .species in 
habit the Comoro Islands, scarcely 200 m fiom the niamland, not 
one is found in Africa ; while the common Indian species is closely 
allied to the Madagascar flying-fox The Malay Archipelago and 
Australia form the headquarters of these batvS, which in some places 
occur m countless multitudes. The colonies exhale a strong musky 
odour, and when awake the occupants utter a loud incessant chatter 
Wallace's fruit-bat of Celebes and Macassar has been made the typ<' 
of a separate genus, as Siyloctemum wallacet In RoussHtus (or 
Cynonyctens) the dentition is as in Pietopus^ but the tail is short, and 
the fur of the nape of the neck not different from that of the back . 
Its distribution accords with that of Pteropus^ except that it includes 
Africa and does not reach farther east than r^^cw Ireland R 
aegyptiacus inhabits the chambers of the Great Pyramid and other 
deserted buildings m Egypt, and is probably the species figured m 
Egyptian frescoes. Boneta^ with two species, from Celebes, differs 
m having only two upper incisors. Harpytonyctert 9 and Scotonyctens^ 
respectively from the Philippines and West Africa, arc represented 
by a single species each ; but of Cynopiems, which is mainly confined 
to the Indo-Malay ccruntnes, there are .some half-score different 

2 

kinds. The dentition is ^ P- h muz/le is 



\rpy%a) are remarkable for the conformation of the nostnls (fig. 5) 
f^halotes, with 


shorter than in Roussettus^ with the upper lip grooved m front as in 
Pteropus^ while the tail and fur resemble those of the former genus 
These bats are extremely voracious, a specimen of the Indian C. 
margtnatus having eaten a banana twice its own weight m three 
hours. Among several Austro-Malay genera, such as Ptenochifus 
and BaltonycteriSy the tube-nosed bats of the genus Gelastntis (or 
Harp 

CcphaloteSy with one 
species, ranging from 
Celebes to the Solomon 
^roup, has the dentibon 

L L P- h w. I, pre- 
maxillae not united in 
front, nostnls simple, 
muzzle short, index finger 
without a claw, tail short. 

As m GelasinuSy the wing- 
membraue arises from the 
middle hne of the back, to 
which it is attached by a 
longitudinal tlun process 
of skin : the wings are 
naked, but the back 
covered with hair. JLetpenyx is an alhed West Afncan genus with 
one species. 

The foregoing belong to the typical subfamily Pteropodinae, while 
the remainder repre.sent a second group, Carponyctennae (or Macro- 
charactenzed by having the facial part of the skull pro- 
duced, the molar teeth narrow, and scarcely raised above tlic gum. 



Fig. 5. — Head of Papuan Tube-Nosed 
Bat {Gelastnus major). From G. E. 
Dobsou. 


and the tongue exceedingly long, attenuated in the anterior third, 
and armed with long recurved papillae near tl • . 

representative of the first genus, NotopUrts mac 
Fiji, New Guinea and the New Hebrides, is distini 
bats of this family by the length of its tail, whic 
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as the fore-arm. The dentition is i, f , c. i , />. 1, m. f , while theindex 
linger has no claw,} and the wings arise from the spine. Monyct$ns, 
wiUi tire dentition 1.4, c. i, p. 1, m. |, is also represented by ^a. single 
species, E. itptlaaa, from Tenasscnm, Burma and the Malay Benins^’ 
and Islands, which has somewhat the appearance of a R<msseUus^\ 
but the absence of a claw in the index hnger and the presence of the! 
oharactertstic tongue and teeth at once dliitmguish it. Carinmycims 
{Macfoglossus) and MHonyctons, the former with several and the, 
flatter with a single speaes, arc closely allied iirdo^Malay and Papuan > 
genera, the index finger in both having a claw, but the number of 
the teeth being the same as in Eonyctens. C. rntnimus la the smallest 
known species of the suborder, much smaller than the serotine bat 
of Europe, with the fore*arm scarcely longer than that of the long- 
eared bat. It is nearly as common in certain parts of Burma as 
Cynopterm margiHo/tus^ and extends eastwards through the Malay 
Archipelago as far as New Ireland, where it is associated with 
MelonycUm mlmops^ distinguished by its larger siae and thcitotal 
absence of the tail. An allied small CarpopyoUns inhabits India. 
Tryg$nyctm$ [MegaloglossuS) umrmanni^ of West Afnca, is tlxe only 
member of the group oocurring west of the Himalaya. CallinycAens 
of Celebes, with the dentition?, f, c, p. |, m. hasiaiuhorttailand' 
no index-claws, while Nesonyctens 01 the Solomons, with the den- 
tition i f, c. i, p. I, m. f, differs by the absence of the tail. 

Mtcrochtropiera, 

The second and larger suborder, the Microchiroptera, includes 
all the insectivorous species, the majority of which are of relatively 
. small size as compared with the Megachiroptera. In these 

Mtiar hats, with a few specialized exceptions, the crowns of the 

^ cheek-teeth are surmounted py sharp cusp^, divided by 
' transverse grooves. In the skull the txiny palate narrows 
abruptly and is not continued backwards laterally behind the last 
molar ; there is one rudimentary phalange (rarely two or none) in the 
index finger, which is never terminated by a claw ; the outer and 
inner sides of the ear commence inferiorly from separate points of 
origin ; the tail, when present, is contained in the interfemoral 
membrane, or appears on its upper surface ; the stomach, except in 
the blood-sucking group, is sinqiple ; and the spigelian lobe bi the 
hver large, and the caudate generally small. 

The bats included in this suborder are so numerous in genera (to 
say nothing of species) that oAly some of the more important types 
can be mentioned). 

Brief references have already been made to tlie manner in Wluch 
in many or most of these bats the tail aids in the capture 6f prey. 
From the observations of C. Oldham, it appears that these bats, 
when walking, carry the tail downwards anci forwards, so that tlio 
membrane connecting this organ with the hind-legs forms a kind of 
pouch or bag. If a 1 irge insect be encountered tiie bat seizes it with 
a snatch, and slightly spreading Its folded wings and pressing them 
on the ground in order to steady itself, brings its feet forwards so 
as to increase the capacity of the tail-pouch, into which, by bendmg 
its nock and thrusting its head beneath the body, it pushes the 
insect Although the latter, especially if large, will often struggle 
violently, when once in the pouch it but rarely escapes, from which 
it is subsequenBy extracted and devoured. It is assumed that the 
same method of capture is employed when on the wing , and a 
naturalist who has observed tlie long-eared bat picking moths off 
willows states that the hat always hovers when taking otf the moth, , 
and bends up the tad so as to form a receptacle for tlic insect as it 
drops 

In the RhinolophidaCy Horse-shoe and Leaf-nosed bats of the Old 
World, the nose-leaf is developed and surrounds the nasal apertures, 
which are situated in a depression on 
the upper surface of the muzzle so as to 
look upwards ; the ears are large and 
nerally separate, without trace of a 
or earlet , tlie premaxillae are 
neUtary, suspended from the nasal 
cartilages j and support a single pair of 
small incisors ; the molars have acute 
W^ahaped cusps ; the skull is large, and 
the nasal bones which support ihe nose- 
leaf much expanded verttcally and later- 
ally. In females a pair of teat-like 
appendages are found in front of the 
pubis ; and the long tail extends to the 
margin of the interfemoral membrane. 
The middle finger has two phalanges, but 
the index is rudimentary The nbula is 
rudimentary. 

The Rhinolophidae are the most liighly 
ocganiaed of tnsectivonms bats, in winch the osseous and cutaneous 
systems naach the fullest development. Compared with theirs, the 
bones of the extremities and the wings of other bats appear coarsely 
formed, and their teetli seem less perfectly fitted to crush the hard 
bodies of insects. The complicated nasal appendages Teach their 
higliest development, and the differences in their form afford 
characters in the discrimination of the species, which resemble one 
another doSely in dentition and thet colour of the fur. 

In the first subfamily, Mkinohphtme^ the first toe hm two, and Bie 



Fig. 6 — Head of Mitred 
Horseshoe Bat {Rhino- 
tophus mitratus). From 
iMbson. 


other tees phalanges each : and the iho^peetmeal spineiis not 
connected by bone .with the antero-infenor t surface of the ilium. In 
the horseshoe bats, RhinolopJms, the dentition is 1. r. f, m, 
the nose-leaf has a central process behmd and between the nasAi 
orifices, with the posterior extremity lanceolate, and the antitragus 
large. Among the numerous forms R, luctus is the largest, and in- 
habits elevated hill-tracts m India and Malaysia ; R, htppostderus 
of Europe, extending into south England and Ireland, is one of the 
smallest ; and R. ferrum-equtnum represents the average size of the 
species, which are mainly distinguished from one another by the 
form of the nose-leaf. The last-named species extends from England 
to Japan, and southward to the Cape of Good Hope, but is represented 
by a number of local races. When sleeping, tl^ horseshoe bats, at 
least m some instances, suspend 
themselves head downwards, with 
the wings wrapped round the body 
after the manner of fruit bats. The 
pasture of ordinary bats is quite 
different, and while the lesser horse- 
shoe (/?. ktppostdcfus) alights from 
the air in an inverted position, 
other bats, on first coming to 
rest, do so witli the head up- 
wards, and then reverse tlicir 
position 

In the second subfamily, 



Fig. 7. — Head of Squirrel 
Leaf-Bat (Phyllofhtna calcarata). 
B'rom Dobson. 



siderxnae (formerly called 
hrhinae), the toes arc equal and 
include two phalanges each, while 
the ilio-pectmeal spine is united by a bony isthmus with a process 
derived from the antero-iiifeiior surface of the ilium. HtpposideruSy 
Cloeoits, Rhtnonycteris, Tnaenops, Anthops and Coelops represent 
this subfamily. Htppostderus (Phyllorhtna) , witli many species, 
ranging over Asia, Africa and Australasia, and the dental formula 
t. J, c. !,,/>. or 1 , m. I, lUffers from Rhinolophus in the form of tlie 
nose-leaf, which is not lanceolate behmd (fig. 6), and is unprovided 
with a central process covering the nostnls ; the la3;gest species, H, 
arnuger, appears to be tlic most northerly, havmg been taken at 
Amoy m China, and in the Himalaya at an elevation of 5500 ft. 
Many arc provided with a frontal sac belund the nose-leaf, rudi- 
mentary m Icmales (see iig. 7), which can be everted at pleasure ; 
the sides of this sac secrete a 
waxy substance, arid its ex- 
tremity supports a tuft of 
straight hairs. RhtnonycUrts, 
represented by R aurantta 
from Australia, and Trtaenops^ 
by T. persious from Persia and 
other species from Afnca and 
Madagascar, are closely alhed 
genera. Trtaenops (fig. 8) is 
characterized by the remark- 
able form of its nasal appen- 
dages and ears, and the pres- 
ence of a bony projection from 
the upper extremity of the 
second phalange of thetourtli 
finger. Coelops (C. Frith) y 

from the Bengal Sanderbans p,Q 8._Head of Persian Leaf- 
lava and Siam, is dwtingnuh^ Bat (Tnaenops perstcus). x 2 
by the peculiar form of its Dobson, 

nose-leaf and the length of the 

metacarpal bone of the index finger, as well as by tlie shortness of 
the calcar and interfemoral membrane. Cloeotts is represented by a 
single East African species, and Anthops by one from the Sdlomon 
Islands characterized by the nose-leaf covering the whole front of 
the face 

The next family, Nycteridae, which is also Old World, is a small 
one, nearly allied to the last, in which it is included by Prof. 
Max Weber as a subfamily under the name of Myader- 
matxnae. It differs by the presence of a small tragus in 
the ears, which are united at their bases , and by the 
nasal chamber not being inflated. The premaxillae are either small 
.and separated in front, or rudimentary ; and the first phalange 
of the middle finger when in repose is laid back on the metacarpus 
There are only pectoral teats. 

Of the two genera, Megaderma, as represented by the five species 
of false vampires, is distii^guislied by the absence of ossified pre- 

( 2 or i\ 

p, V,the cylindrical narrow 

muzzle surmounted by fin erect nose-leaf the base of whidh conceals 
the naisal orifices, the immense joined ears with large bifid tragus, 
and the great eittcrit-of the interfemoral membrane/ in the base Of 
which the short tail is concealed, M. gigas (fig. ^). from ceittral 
Queensland, is the largest ?n>ecies Of the genus, and di the Suborder. 
M, lyra, 'common in India (fore-arm 2^7 m.), has been cau^t in the 
act of sucking the blood, Kirhile flying, from a small bat i^hich it 
flffterwards devoured. The range of the ^us includes Africa, the 
Ihdo-Malay countries and Australasia. Nyderh, which is common 
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to Afnoa ami the Malay Peaiadula aad Ittefula, has oasiHed pra- 
maxillae and upper incisors (u p. i), and a. tong tail, but lacks a 
nose4eat As in M^mirnmat the frontal bonies are (toeply hoUowed 
and ea^pandedflatemlly, the muaale presents a aunllar cylindrical 
torm. and the tower law also priojects ; but, instead of a nose’leaf, , 
the tom id marked by a deep to^itudinal sharp«edged groove ex« 



,Fk 5, 9.— -The False^ Vampire (Me^aderma ^tgas ) . x J. From Dobsmi 

tending from the nostnls to the band connecting tlie base of the large 
ears ; the sides Of this depression .being margined as far back as the 
eyes by smalhhoruBontal cutaneous appeaclages. Witli the exception 
of N. fmimmea, thespectea:are hmited to Afuca. 

According to the classiboation followed by Dr G £. Dobson, the 
extensive family of New Worldibats known as PhylhstonuUidwi was 
^ . widely sundered <rom the two preceding groups ; but in 

vampim. Weber's system they are placeif next one 

another — an arrariigemeilit which has the great advantage of bringmg 
together ail the bats furnished with nose-loaves. It is .indeed 
probable that the vampires, as the members of the present famSIy 
may be collectively termed, are the New World representatives of th^ 
Old World Rhtnolophtdae and NycUndae. 

The Phyllostomaitdae are cbaractenxed by the presence of a nose- 
leaf, or of lappets on the chin, but the nostnls are not directed 
upwards. The ethmoturbinal bones of the nasal cavity form simple 
plates (much as in the two preceding farmhes) The prcmaxillae arc 
always well developed, with their palatal portions forming a suture 
and defining the boundaries of distinct palatine foramina fin place 
of being rudimentary, as in Nyctendae and Rh%noMh%dae). The 
large ears have a tragus. Ibe middle finger has three pnalanges, and 
the index one. There is an incomplete fibula. The tail may be 
either long or short Generally the dentition is i, c, 0. f , m. 

All the bats of this family may be readily recognised by the 
presence of a well-developed third phalange in the middle nnger, 

associated either with a 
distinct nose -leaf, or 
with central upper in- 
cisors, or with both. 
UnUkc the Rhinolo^ 
phtdae^ their eyes are 
generally large and the 
tragus IS well developed, 
mamtaining almost the 
same form throughout 
the species, however 
much the other parts 
of the body may vary 
Fig. io.— Head of Blainville*8 Vampire Their fur is of a dull 
(Mifrmops bimmxlki), dProm Dobson. colour, and the face and 

back are often marked 
with white streaks. A few species, probably all those «^h the 
tail and InteHetaoral membrane well doyeloped, feed principally 
on insects, while the greater number of the apeoies Of the groups 
Vampw^ and appear to live on a mixed diet 

of insects and fruits, and the Dismod^whae, of which two species 
are known are true blocxl-suckers, and 'have their teeth and intestinal 
tract speeiatty snodiified in accordance with their habits. The group 
is pcadrii^y limited to the tropical and subtropical parts of Central 
and South America, althou^ one species of OUpUrus reaches Cali* 
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forma. In the first subfamily, Mormopianae (Ijobastomtnae) , the 
nostrils open by aimple apettures at the extremity of tlie muzzle in 
front, notnearginod by a distinct nose^leaf ; while, m compensation, 
the cMn is. lumislied with expanded leaf-hke appendages. The tall 
IS short. It tncludes two genera. In ChtionycUns the crown of the 
head is .moderately elevated above the face-'line, and the basi-cianial 
axis IS almost in Ibe same plane as the facial, wlule in Mormops (fig 
10) the crown of the head is greatly elevated above the face^linc, and 
the basi-cmmal axis is nearly at right angles to the facial ; t I, p j, 
m both genem. As regards the ^icies of Chihnytisfts, the most 
striking feature is the occurrence of a rufous and a dark brown pham* 
in each. In some the two phases are very marked, but m othem they 
-ace oonnectedby intermediate shades Mere may be mentioned the 
two species of tropical American hare-lipped bats, forming the genus 
.NocUhOf which presents characters common to this and the following 
family, to which latter it is often referred. The typical N leponnus 
.Is .a bat of curious aspect, with strangely folded lips, erect skin- 
processes on the chin, and enormous feet and claws. The two middle* 
mcisors are close together, and so large as to conceal the small outer 
ones, while in the lower jaw tliere are but two small incisors ; the 
prcmolars numbering J. These bats live near the coast, and feed on 
/small crabs and fishes 

Most of the remaining membcis of the family are included in the 
subfamity PkyUostomattnae, characterized by the presence of a 
distmet nosci-leaf and tlic warty chin The clitoris is unperforate, 
whereas it is perforated in the Mormopstme The incisois arc genei - 
.ally f (occasionally ^), and the molars well developed The sub- 
family IS divided mto a number of groups or sections The first of 
them, ihe Vampyf^aey is characterized as follows ’ Muzzle long and 
narrow in front, the distance between the eyes generally less than 
(rarely equal to) that from the eye to the extremity Of the muzzle , 
nose-leaf horscsnoe-shaped In front, lanceolate behind ; interfcmoral 
membrane well developed ; -tail ^ncrally distinct, rarc*ly absent , 
jnnor morgm of the lips not fringed ; t | or |, /> 3 or | ; molars with 
.W-shaped cusps, usually well develo]>cd 

Nearly all the Vampyr^ae appear to l>e insectivorous, so that the 
term cannot be considered indicative of habits ; but a few, if not 
all, probably .supplement their insect-diel with fruit Vampyru^ 
spectrum (the largest bat in the New World) is said to be wholly 
fnigivorous, and Otopierus waterhouset appears to prey occasionally 
on smaller bats. The genera may be arranged in two subgroups ac 
cording as the tail is produced to the margin of the mterfemoral 
membrane or perforates it to appear on its upper surface In the 
first division are included three genera, Lofichorhtna, Otopterus (or 
iMacrotus) and DohehophyUum {oTMacrophyllum ) , the first represented 
by L aurttUy characterized by an extraordinary long nose-leaf, and 
'pecuharly large ears and tragus In the sccoml subsection are in- 
cluded V/mpyruSy Chrotoptefus, Tonaiia {Lophostoma)y MurmyctenSy 
GlyphofiyctenSy TriichvopSy Phylloderma, Phyllostomay A^ikorhtna 
(Tylostama), AUmon, Hemidermu (Carolha) and Rhtnofhylla ; all, with 
the exception of the last, distinguishe<l chiefly by the form of the skull 
and the presence or absence of the second lower premolar Phyllostoma 
hastaium, next in point of size to Vampyrus spectrum, is a well- 
known species in South America ; P ehngatum (fig ii) differs m its 
smaller size and larger nose-leaf Hemiderma brevtcauda, a small 
species, closely resembles Glossophaga son etna, and forms a connect- 
ing link l>etween this and the next group. Rktnophylla pumtlto is the 
smaHest species of the family ; further 
distmguished by the absence of a tail, 
the narrowness of its molars, which 
do not form W^shaped cusps, and the 
small size of the last upper molar, 
characters connecting it and the group 
with the StenoderntaUae Both m 
Hemtderma and RhtnophyUa the zygo- 
matic arch IS incomplete. 

The next subsection, Glossopkagectef 
presents the following distinctive 
features • Muzzle tong and narrow ; 
tongue long and extensible, attenu- 
ated towards the tip, and beset with 
tong filiform recurved papillae ; lower Fig. h. — ^H ead of Lesser 
lip with a wide groove above, and in Javelin Vamjnre 
front margined by small warts; elougatura) 
nose-leaf smAll ; tail short or none ; 

I I or ^ or f , m. or I or I ; teeth narrow , molars with narrow 
Vy-stiaped 'Cusps, sometimes indistinct or absent ; lower incisors 
small or deciduous The species includetl m this group represent 
some ten genera, distinguished principally by differences in the form 
and number of the teeth, and tlm presence or absence of the zygomatic 
arch of the skull. In Glossophaga and PhyUonyttens ^e upp«r 
incisors form a continuous row between the canines In Azono- 
phyllus and LepUmycUris (Ischnoglossa) they are separated into pairs 
by a narrow interval in front ; white m Lonchogtossu, Glossonyctens 
and CAoeronycteris^vy are widely separated and placed in pans near 
the canines. In the first lour of these genera the lower incisors are 
oresent (at least to a certaan age), in the last three they are deciduous 
even in youth The zygomatic arch is wanting in PhyUonycUrts, 
Ghssonyctms and Choeronyctens. The typical species is Glosso^mga 
sofiesna, which, as already mentioned, closely resembles Hsmiderma 
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brevicauda, both in form and dentition. Its long brush^tippcd tongue 
(whkh It i)osscsaes in common with other species of the grou^ k 
used to lick out the pulpy contents of fruits having hard rinds. The 
food of the species of this group appears to consist of both fruit and 
insects, and the long tongue may be used for extracting the latter 
from the deep corollas of flowers. Other genera arc Lonchophylla, 
Rhithronyctens^ Hylonyctens and LychonycUnSf each with a single 
species (in 1904)- 

The third group, StenodermeUeaef presents the following character- 
istics : — Muzzle very short and generally broad in front, the distance 
between the eyes nearly always exceeding (rarely equalling) the 
distance from the eye to the extremity of the muzzle ; nose-leaf 

short, horseshoe- 
shaped in front, 
lanceolate behind 
(except in Brachy- 
phylla Centurto); 
interfemoral mem- 
brane concave be- 
hmd : tail none ; 
inner inargm of the 
lips frmgcd with 
conical papillae; 

Fig 12 -Head of Long-tongued Vampire 
{Choeronycteris mexic^), showmg brush- (except 

tipiwd tongue. From Dobson. Sturmra), molars 

With concave or flat crowns margined externally by raised cutting- 
edges. Although the Stenodevmateae are generally easily dis- 
tinguished from the Vampyreae by the shortness and breadth of 
the muzzle and the form of the cheek-teeth, certain species of the 
latter resemble the former in external appearance, agreeing almost 
.ibsolutcly in the form of the nose-leaf, the oars and the tragus, and 
the warts on the chin These resemblances show that, while the form 
of the teeth and jaws has become modified to suit the food, the 
external characters have remained much the same, and indicate the 
common origin of the two sections. 'The food of these bats appears to 
be wholly or in great part fruit. The species are divided into some 
eleven genera, mostly distinguished by the form of the skull and teeth. 
Artibeus includes the frugivorous A. persptallcUus. Stenoderma 
achradophilumy found in Jamaica and Cuba, with the last, from which 
it 18 scarcely distinguishable externally except by its much smaller 
Mzc, differs m tlie absence of the horizontal plate of the premaxillae 
on the palate. Sturmra hltum, w^hile agreeing with these in the form 
of the noso-leaf and ears, differs from all the spc’Cies of the family in 
its longitudinally-grooved molars, which resemble those of the 
Pteropodtdae more closelv than those of any other bats ; and the 
j)resence of tults of long differently-coloured hairs over glands m the 
sides of the neck is another character in common with that group. 
Centuno senex (fig 1 3) is the type of a small genus distinguished from 
Stenoderma and other genera of this group by the absence of a distinct 
nose-leaf. Some naturalists make this genus the type of a distinct 
subgroup, Centurwneae Up to 1904 the genera, exclusive of Centuno^ 
included in the Stenodermateae were Artibeus (with several sub- 
genera), Vampyrops (also with subgcnera), Mesophyllay Chiroderma, 
Stenoderma (with 3 subgenera), Ectophyllay Ametnda (with 2 sub- 
genera), Pvgoderma, Sturmra and Brachvphylla. 

The third subfamily, Desmodontieae y is rcpiesented only by the 
blood-sucking bats, and distinguished by having t of which the 

upper pair are cutting, the rudimentary 
molars, the very short interfemoral 
membrane, and the blood - sucking 
habit. They are further charactenzed 
as tollow'S * Muzzle short and conical ; 
nose-leaf distinct ; p |, w J or ^ ; 
upper incisors occupying the whole 
space between the canines ; premolars 
narrow, with sharp-edged longitudinal 
crowns ; molars rudimentary or absent; 
stomach elongated, and intestiniform. 
There are two genera, DesmoduSy with- 
out calcar or molars, and Dipkyllay 
with a short calcar and a single rudi- 
mentary molar on each side - re- 
striclod to Central and' South Amenca. Desmodus rufuSy the com- 
moner species, is a little larger than the noctule bat, and abundant 
in certain parts of South America, where it is troublesome owing to 
its attacks upon domestic animals, sucking their blood and leaving 
them weakened from repeated bleedings. (See Vampire ) 

The fourth family of bats, unlike any of the three previous ones, 
has a cosmopolitan distribution. 'These free-tailed bats, as they are 
conveniently called, constituting the family Embalh^ 
nundae, present the following distinctive features. The 
nostrils are of normal form and without a nose-leaf. The 
premaxillae have their palatal portion imperfectly de- 
veloped, and united by a slender process with the maxillae. The 
ears are large, with a small tragus. The middle Anger has two 
phalanges, and the index generally a single one. The fibula is in- 
complete. The tail is generally short, and always partly free from 
the interfemoral membrane. There is generally only a single pair of 



Fjg. 13. — Head of Masked 
Vampire {Centuno senex). 
From Dobson, 
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upper InciSorSi separated by gaps from the canines, and from one 
another in the middle line. 

The distinctive feature of these bats is the fr^ tail-tip, which 
pierces the interfemoral membrane to appear on its upper surface, 
and may project beyond its margin. As a rule, these bats may also 
be recognized by the peculiar form of the muzzle, which is obliquely 
truncated, the nostrife projecting more or less in front beyond the 
lower lip, by the first phalange of the middle finger being folded in 
repose forwards on the upper surface of the metacarpal bone, and by 
the upper incisors. Although cosmopolitan, these bats rarely extend 
north or south of the thirtieth parallels of latitude. 

The family may be divided into two subfamilies, of which the 
Emhallonunnae is characterized by the incomplete premaxillae, the 
presence of only one phalange in the index finger, and the short tail. 
The dental formula is generally %. i (sometimes ^ or J), c. i, p. |, m. 
This subfamily may be further subdivided 
into subgroups or sections of which the 
first, Emballonuraey is characterized by the 
slender tail porforatmg the interfemoral 
membrane, so as to appear on its upper 
surface ; the legs long, with a slender 
fibula ; the incisors weak ; and the pre- 
molars I . The typical genus Emhallonuta 
presents the following features : f, 

extremity of the muzzle more or less 
produced beyond the lower hp, forehead 
flat. The genus contains several species, 
inhabiting islands from Madaga^ar 
through the Malay Archipelago and Siam 
to the Navigator Islands. ColeUra, with i. I, the extremity 
of the muzzle broad, and the forehesid concave, has two species 
from East Africa and the Seychelles. Rhynchonyctens is distin- 
guished from Coleiira by the produced extremity of the muzzle. 
The single species, R. nasoy from Central and South Amenca, is 
common in the vicinity of streams, where it is usually found during 
the day resting on the vertical faces of rocks, or on trunks of trees 
growing over water ; it escapes notice owing to the greyish colour of 
the fur of the body and of small tutts on the antebrachial membrane 
counterfeiting the weathered surfaces of rocks and bark. As evening 
approaches it appears on the wing, flying close to the water. Saccop- 
teryx has 1. and the antibrachial membrane with a pouch opening 
on its upper surface ; it contains several species from Central and 
South America This sac is developed only in the male and m the 
female is rudimentary. In adult males a valvular longitudinal 
opening occupies the upper surface of the membrane leading into a 
small pouch, the interior of which is lined with a glandular membrane 
secreting an unctuous reddish substance with a strong ammoniacal 
odour. Allied genera are the tropical American Peropteryx and the 
Brazilian Cormura. The various species of tomb-bats (Taphozous) 
inhabit the tropical and subtropical parts of all the eastern hemi- 
sphere except I^olynesia, and arc distinguished by the cartilaginous 
premaxillanes, the deciduous pair of upper mcisors, and the presence 
of only two pairs of lower incisors Most of the species have a 
glandular sac (fig. 15) between the angles of the lower jaw, more 
developed in males than m females, in some species absent in the 
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Fig. 14 -"E a r of 
Emballonura raffrayana 
From Dobson. 




Fig. 15. — Heads of Tomb-Bat (Taphozous lon(^manu$)y showing 
relative development of throat-sacs in male and female, From 
Dobson. 

latter. An open throat-sac is wanting in T, melanopogony but about 
its position are the openings of small pores, the ^retion from which 
probably causes the hairs to grow long, forming the black beard 
found in many males. The three tropkal American white bats, 
Dididufusy with *. J, c. 1, p. f, m resemble Taphozous in the form 
of the head and cars, but, besides Other characters, differ from all 
other bats in possessing a ixiuch, opening off the centre of the 
interior surface of the interfemoral membrane ; the extremity of the 
tail enters this, and perforates its base. 

The second subfamily of the Emballonuridaey RhinopomaHnaZy is 
represented only by the genus Rhtnopomay with several species 
ranging from Egypt throu'gh Arabia to India, Burma and Sumatra 
The premaxillfie ^g. 16) are complete ; the index finger has two 
phalanges ; ^ tail is very long and mouselike ; and the dental 
formula *. i, c. i, p. i, m. Dr G. E. Dobson has remarked that 
these mouse-tailed bats might be elevated to the rank of a family, for 
it is difficult to determine their affinities, a kind of cross relationship 
attaching them to the NycUtidae on the one hand and to the Em- 
bailonuridae on tlie other. These bats, distinguished from all other 
Microchiroptera by the presence of two phalanges in the index finger, 
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aad the long and slender tail projecting iar beyond the narrow inter- 
lemoral membrane, inhabit the subterranean tombs in Egypt and 
deserted buildings generally from north-east Afrii;a to Burma and 
Sumatra. 

The last group, according to the system adopted by Prof. Max 
Weber, is that of the Vespevtiliomdmf which includes such typical 
- , . bats as the pipistrelle, the noctule, and the long-eared 

rpice# species. By Mr G. S. Miller' the first section of the 

• family — Nataltnae — is regarded as of family rank, while 

the last section, or Molossinae, is included by Dr G. E. Dobson in the 
Emballonundae, from the typical forms of which its members differ 

widely in tail -structure. In this 
extended sense the family, which 
has a cosmopolitan distribution, 
may be defined as follows : — The 
nostrils are normal and without a 
nose-leaf. The ethmoturbinal bones 
of the nasal chamber are involuted. 
The palatine processes of the pre- 
maxillae do not form a suture. The 

Fio. r6. — SkuU of Mouse- ear w mostly Urge, with a tragus, 
tailed Bat (Rhinopoma micro- The middle finger (except m Tfiyro- 
phyllum). X2. (From Dobson.) has two phalanges. The 

fibula is usually rudimentary. The 
tail is long and does not perforate the interfemoral membrane 
Tile incisors are generally f or J, but may be reduced to | in the 
Molossinae 

In the first subfamily, Natalinae, which is exclusively tropical 
Amencan, the other upper incisors are separated from one 
another and from the canines ; palatine processes of the pie- 
maxillae are at least partially developed ; and the dental formula 



2 or ^ 

is «. f, /> — , m. f. In general appearance these bats recall 

the moie typical Vespertilionidae, although the form of the muzzle is 
suggestive of the Mormopsinae among the Phyllostomattdae Again, 

while the form of the skull is 
vesperlilione, the relation of 
the vomer to the front end 
of the premaxillae is of the 
phyllostomine type The 
molars and incisors are like- 
wise vespertilione, whereas the 
premolars are as distinctly 
phyllostomme. Finally, while 
tlie third, or middle, finger 
normally has two phalanges, 
as in typical Vesperttltontdae, 
the second of these is cion- 
Fig. 17.— Head of Chilonatalus gated and in Thyrof>Ura 
micropus. x2. (From Dobson ) divided into two, as in Phyllo- 

stomattdae. 

The first two genera, Funpterus and Amorphochilus, each have a 
single species, the latter being distinguished from the form(*r by the 
wide separation of the nastnls and the backward prolongation of the 
palate. In both the crown of the head is elevated, the thumb and 
first phalange of the middle finger are very short, and the prcmolars 
are f . The same elevation of the crown characterizes the genera 
Natalus and Chilonatalus (fig. 17), in which the premolars are | : in 




Fig 18. — Suctorial Disks in Thyropiera tricolor, a, side, and 6, 
concave surface, of thumb disk ; c, foot with disk, and calcar with 
projections (all much enlarged). (From Dobson.) 


general appearance these bats arc very like the Old World vesper- 
tilionine genus Cerivoula, except for the short triangular tragus 
Lastly, Thyropura includes two species distinguished by an additional 
phalange in the middle fin^r and by accessory clinging-organs attached 
to the extremities. In ikyroptera tricolor^ i. |, p. f, from Brazil, 
these have the appearance of small, circular, stalked, hollow disks 
(fig. 18), resemblmg miniature sucking-cups of cuttle-fishes, and are 
attached tb the inferior surfaces of the thumbs and the soles of the 
feet. By their aid the bat is able to maintain its hold when creeping 
over smooth vertical surfaces. 

The second or typical subfamily, VesprrHUoninmt includes all the 
remaining members of the family with the exception of the aberrant 
Molossimp, The upper incisors a re in proximity tO the canitie s ; the 

' Bidl. Amer. Mus. Nat, Hist, vol. xii. (189O). 



Fi G. 19 H ea d ol 
Scotophilus emarginatus 
(From Dobson ) 


premaxillae widely separated ; the ears medium or large ; the dental 
formula is i. f (or J), c. J, p (|, or i), w. ^ ; and the fibula very 
small and imperfect. All the members of this laige cosmopohian 
group are closely allied, and dificr chiefly by external characters 
They may be divided into subgroups. In the first of these, the 
PlecoteaSf of which the long-eared bat (Plecotus auritus) is the type, 
the crown of the head is but slightly raised above the face-lme, 
the upper incisors are close to the canines, and the nostnls are 
margined behind by grooves on the upper surface of the muzzle, or 
by rudimentary nose-leaves ; the ears oemg generally very large and 
uniterl. Of the six genera, Plecotus, with t |, /> f , has three species : 
— one the long-eaied European bat referred to aliove ; JP. nmcrotts, 
restricted to North America, is distin- 
guished by the great size of the glandular 
prominences of the sides of the muzzle, 
which meet m the centre above and behind 
the nostrils; the third species bemg also 
Amencan. The second, Barbastella, with 
P‘ distinguished by its dentition 
and by the outer margin of the ear being 
earned forwards above the mouth and in 
front of the eye, includes the European 
barbastelle bat, B. barbastellm, and B. dar- 
jehngensts from the Himalaya. Oionyctens, 

^ J, connecting this group with the 

Vespertihoneae^ is represented by 0. hempruhn, from North Africa 
and the Himalaya, and an Arabian species. The next two genera arc 
distinguished by the presence of a rudimentary nose-leaf . Nycio- 
philus^ i. J, p, with three species from Australasia , and Antvozous^ 
t i, p. distinguished from all the other members of the subfamily 
by having but two lower incisors, and from other Plecoteae by the 
separate ears , the two species mhabit California The sixth genus, 
Euderma, is also represented by a Californian species 

I'he second group Vespertthonsae, with about thirteen genera, 
includes the great majority of the sjxjcies ; and a large number of 
these may be classed under Vesperttlto, which is divisible into sub- 
genera, diffenng from one another in the number of premolars, and 
often ranked as separate genera. One group is represented by 
V. (Htstiotus) magellamcuSy a species remarkable for its extreme 
southern range, its relatives being also South American A second 
group, with />. i, includes the British serotme, V. {Eptesicus) serotinus, 
of Europe and northern Asia, and represented in North America by 
the closely allied V. (£.) fuscus. In the typical group, which includes 
the Old World V. murinus, one species, V. borealis, ranges to the 
Arctic circle. The European noctule, V, (Ptervgisies) noctula, and 
Leisler's bat, V. {P.) leisleri, represent another group ; and the 
common pipistrelle, V. (Pipistreltus) pipistrellus, yet another, with 
p |. The only other group that need be mentioned is one represented 
by the North American V [Lasionyctens) nocitvagans, with p |. 
The African Ldephotes, the Chinese la, and the Papuan Phtletor are 
allied genera, each with a single species Chahnolobus and Glau- 
conycteris have the same general dental character as Vespertilto, 
but are distinguished b> the presence of a lobe projecting from the 
lower hp near the gape ; the former, with p. g, is represented by five 
Australasian species, one of w hich extends into New Zealand ; while 
the latter, with p J, is Afncan The species of Glauconyctens are 
noticeable for their peculiarly thin membranes traversed by distinct 
reticulations and partial hnes. Scotophtlus, with t p. includes 
several species, restricted to the tropical and subtropical regions of 
the eastern henusphere, 
though widely distri- 
buted withm these 
limits. These bats, 
though approachmg cer- 
tain sjx^cies of Vespertilio 
in many points, are dis- 
tinguished by the single 
(m place of two) pair 
of unicuspidate upper 
incisors separated by a 
wide space and placed 
close to the Canines, by tlie small transverse first lower prcmolar 
crushed in between the canine and second premolar, and, generally, 
by their conical, nearly naked, muzzles and thick leathery membranes. 
S. temmincki is the commonest bat in India, and appears often before 
the sun has touched the horizon. 5 . gtgas, from equatorial Africa, is 
the largest species. Nycttc&fus, with the same dental formula as 
Scotophilus, is distinguished by the first lower premolar not being 
crushed in between the adjoining teeth, and the comparatively 
greater size of the last upper molar It includes only the North 
American N, hurherahs (crepusculans) , a bat scarcely larger than the 
pipistrelle. The hairy-membraned bats of the genus Lanurus 
(Atalapha), with %. J, p. | or L arc also limited to the New World, 
and generally characterized by the interfemoral membrane bemg 
more or less covered with hair and by the peculiar form of the tragus, 
which is expanded above and abruptly curved inwards. In those 
species which have two upper premolars the first is extremely small 
and internal to the tootn-row% The genus, which is divided into 
Lasiurus proj^er and Dasypterus^ is further characterized by the 
presence of four teats in the female, and by the general production 



Fig 20.- 


-Head of Cerivoula hardwickei. 
(From Dobson.) 
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of three or four olf 8 prin|f at a birth. R^ogd^ssa and T^mopeas are 
aUied tropical American types. Munna, with th« siibgemia Harpio* 
cephalus, haft t. }, p, and includes several small bats distinguished 
by the prominent tube-like nostnls and hairy interfcmoml membrane. 
M. smila, from Java, the Malay and neighbouring islands, is a well- 
known species, and the closely allied M, is from Japan. 

The remaining species are from the Himalaya, Tibet and Ceylon ; 
and apparently restnefced to the hilbtraots of the countnes in which 
tl^y are found. Next to VispsrtvHa the- genus MyoHs (divisible into 
several suhgenera), with *. p. incliides the largest number of 
species, and has rather a wider geographical distribution in both 
hemispheres, one species being necord&l from tlie Navigator lSlands. 
The species may be recognised by the peculiar chameter of the pairs 
of upper incisors on each side, the cusps of which diverge from each 
other, by the largo number of premolars, of which the second upper 
IS always smiillf and by the oval elongated ear and narrow tragus. 
The British M. oecksiatm and M. naUarsn arc examples of this group. 
CerivotUa {Kmvoula), which also has p. is dis-nngutshed the 
parallel upper incisors and the large second upper prcmolar There 
are numerous African and Indo-Malayan species, of which C ptcia, 
from India and Indo-Malay, is characterized by its tmlliant orange 
fur, and membranes variegated with omnge and black. The genus 
includes deUcately formed insectivorous, tropical, forest-haunting 
bats, whose colouring approximates them to the ripe bananas among 
which they often pass the daytime 

Another subgroup, MimopUHOd, is represented solely by th« genus 
MtnwpUrus^ with i. f, /> f. The incisors are sc'parated from one- 
another m front and from the canines: the hist phalange of the 
middle finger is very short, the crown of the head elevated, and the 
tail long. The genus is represented by some half-dozen Old World 
species, among which the typical M. schretberet ranges from Europe, 
southern Asiay and Afnca to Japan and Australasia. 

The last subfamily i« that oi the metuded by Dobson 

in the family Emhmlonundae. In this group the premaxillae are in 
oofitaat or but very slightly separated ; the ears are large, with the 
tragu* small ; the dental formula is li \ (i or J), r. I, />. i (|), m. ; 
andf the fibula is strongly developed. In then* blunt muzzles and 
many other features these bats uncioubtedly resemble the Emhalhnu- 
rtdm^ from the typical members of which they differ by the pro- 
duetiou of the thick tail far beyond the margin of the mterfemoral 
membrane. They are further characterized by their broad and 
stout feet, in which the first, and m most cases alio the fifth, toe is 
thicker than the rest, and furnished with loivg bent hairs ; and by 
the presence of callosities at the base of the thumbs, and a single 
pair of large upper iiicisors occupying the centre of the space ttetween 
the^ oanmes. The feet are free from the wmg-meml>ranc, which 
folds up under the fore-arm and legs ; the mterfemoral membrane 
18 retractile, liemg movable backwards and forwards along the tail ; 
thus power of varying its superficial extent confers on these bats 
great dextenty in clianging the direction of flight. All are able to 
walk or crawl well, and spend much of their time on trees. The 
genus Chwoimles, with i. (, c p. J, m. {}^, the first hmd-toe much 
larger than and separate from the others, and the widely suntiered 
©are, i« represented by C. torquata, a large Imt of peculiar aspect, 
inhabiting the Indo-Malay c.oun tries. Tins species is nearly naked, 
a collar only of thinly spread hairs half surrounding the neck, and 
IS remarkable for its enormous throat-sac and nursing-pouches. 
The former coubisIs of a semicircular fold of skin forming a pouch 
round the neck beneath, concealing the orifices of subcutaneous 
jiectoral glands which discharge an oily fluid of offensive- smell. The 
nursing-pouch is formed on each side by an extension of a fold of 
skin from the side of the body to the inferior surfaces of the humerus 
and femur; lu the anterior part of this pouch the teat is placed. 
Tlie typical genus Molossus (fig. ax) includes the mastif]^bats, 
charactemed by the dental formula i. ^ or i, | or } ; and by the 




Ew. ax. — Hood of Mastiff-bat 
(Mohfsus glaucmus). (From 
Dob^.) 


Fi<a. aa. — Head of Nyt>* 
tinomops macr&tis, (From 
Dobson.) 


upper incisors being close together in front The genus is restdeted 
to the tropical and subtropical regions of the New World- M* 
obscurus^ a small species common in tropical America, , inhabits the 
hollow trunks of palms and. other trees and the roofs. of houses. 
The males and females 4 ve apart (as is the case in most if not all 
bats).. In West Africa the mastid-bats are represented by Eomops^ 


with one species : while Nyctimmops imiud^ a mimber of tropical 
American species more nearly related to the next ^ genus, in -which 
some -of them (fig; 22) were formerly included. The widely spread 
NychnomuSy with (. i of 1 , p> f or and the upper incisors -separate 
in front, includes numerous spades inhabiting the tropical and 
subtropical parts of both hemhmheres. The -lips of the bats of 'this 
genus are even more expansible than in Mdl 6 $$uSy in many of 
species (figt 22) showing ^vertical wrinkles. N. UfentoHs (or cestomi)i 
owe of lar^t species, alone extends into Europe, as far north 
as Switzerland. Ni johorenm^ from the Malay Peninsula, is re- 
maiiiable for the extraordinary form of its ears. bnmliensts 
IS common in tropical America; and extends as far north California. 

Here may be conveniently noticed two very rare and aberrant 
batS{ Myxopoda (tft Myxopqdof^ aurita of Midagi^an, WEkd Mfdtaxops 
(or Mystaema)j Msrculdtus ot New Zealand^ the latter^ 
of which is beheved to be well-ni^, if not entirely:, exter- 
imwatedi Their systematic powtion and' affinities areTJ". 
somewhat* uncertain ; but in the opinion of O. Thomas ’ 
die former should, typify a separate family, Myzopodidae, in which 
the- latter may also find a i^oce. From all other bats Myxoptydti is 
distinguished by the presence of a peculiar mushroom-shaped organ 



Fig, 23. — Thumb and leg and foot of New Zealand bat (Mystacops 
iuh^rculaitis) y enlarged. (From Dobson.) 

at the base of the large ear, and by the union of the tragus with the 
latter, ,011 the inner base of which it forms a small projection. There 
are. three phalanges in the middle finger ; and the whole inferior 
surface ot the thumb supports a large sessile horseshoe-shaped 
adhesive pad, with the circular margin directed forwards and 
notched along its edge, while a smaller pad occupies part of the sole 
of the hind-foot. Thomas regards this bat as related on the one 
hand to the subfamily Mormopsinae of the Phylhstomatidae, and on 
the other to the NcUahnae among the Vesperttliontdae , both these 
groups being regarded by him as of family rank. 

Mystacops resembles Mysopoda in having three phalanges to the 
middle finger, but differs m that the tail perforates the interfemoral 
membrane to appear on its upper surface m the manner characteristic 
of the Emballonuridae. Tlie greater part of the wing-membrane is 
exceedingly thin, but a narrow poition along the fore-arm, the sides 
of the body, and the legs, is thick and leathery, and beneath this 
thickened portion the wings are folded. Other peculianties of 
structure are found m the form of tlie claws of the thumbs and toes, 
each of winch has a small heel jprojecting from its concave surface 
near the ba.se, also in the sole of the foot and inferior surface of the 
leg, as sliown m fig. 23. The plantar surface, including the toes, is 
covered with soft and very lax, deeply wrinkled skin, and each toe 
IS marked by a central longitudinal groove with short errooves at 
right angles t0 it. The lax wrmkled integument is continued along 
the inferior flattened surface of the ankle and leg. These peculiarities 
appear to be related to climbing habits in the species. 

Extinct Bats. 

Palaeontology tells us nothing with regard to the origin of 
the Chiroptera, all the known fossil species, some of which date 
back to the Oligocene, being more or less closely allied to existing 
types, and -therefore of comparatively little interest. The origin 
of: diet order from primitive insectivorous mammals must have 
taken place at least as early as tho Lower Eocene. It is, hotrever; 
noteworthy that several of the earlier extinct species appear 
to be related to the Rkinohphidae, which is the moet .generalized 
fhmilr of the order. Remains of' Ptmpbiiiae hetenging to 
existing genera occur in the caves of tropical countries in the 
eastern hemisphere ; and the skeleton of an extinct generic 
lype, been obtaiised from, the l&cene 

lif^ite of Italy, which indicutes a form to a certain extent 
transitional in character between typical fruit^bats and the 
insectivorous baU. The tail, for insta^Cf which in most modern 
fmit-bats is rudimentary, with only three Qr> four vertebrae, m 
therfouiti has eight (XMnplete veii^b^ while* the* teeth of the^ 
^ Proc4 ZopL Soi, (London, vol. iL 
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©jctiiid:* fown are, distinctly cuspdL Whiodier^ bowvcr> tfctct tail 
is< longer, than in the existing N^otopteris ai Fiji and Nei^^n Goiaea, 
or wb^her the molars are more distinctly cusped than is the 
case with the Solomon Island Fteropus (Pt^aiopex), is not 
stated. Still, the fact that the? Miocene fruit^bat does show 
certain signs of approximation to the insectivorous (and more 
generalized) section of the order is of interest. Of the Oligocene 
forms, Psiudorhinolophus of Europe is apparently a member of 
the Rhinolaphidae ; but the affinities of Alostor and Vtsperti* 
Itavus, which are likewise European, are more doubtful, although 
the latter may be related to Tapfm<ms, The North American 
Vespertilio (Vesperugo) anemophilus and the European F. i 
aquensh and F. parisiensis are, on the other hand, members of 
the Vesperttlianidae, the last being apparently allied to the 
serotine (F. serottnus). 

Authorities. — The above article is based to some extent on the 
article in the 9th edition of this work by G. E. Dobson, whose 
Bnhsh Museum “ Cataiogtie " is, however, now obsolete. Professor 
H. Winge’s '* Jordfundac og nulevende Flagermus (Chiroptera),'* 
pubhshed in E, Mm. Lundt (Copenhagen, 1892), contains much 
valuable information ; and for Pteropodtdae Dr P. Matschic’s 
Megachiroptera (Berlin, 1899), should be consulted. For the rest the 
student must refer to numerous papers by G. M. Allen, K. Andersen, 
F. A. Jentink, G. S. Miller, T. S. Palmer, A. G. Rehn, O. Thomas and 
others, in various English and American zoological senate, all of 
which are quoted in the volumes of the Zoohgual Record. (R. L.*^) 

CHIRU, a graceful Tibetan antelope (Pantholops Hodgsont), 
of which the bucks are armed with long, slender and heavily- 
ridged horns of an altogether peculiar type, while the doe^i are 
hornless. Possibly this handsome' antelope may be tlic original 
of the mythical unicorn, a single Inick when seen in profile 
looking exactly as if it had but one long straight horn. Altiiough 
far from uncommon, chiru are very wary, and consequently 
difficult to approacli. They are generally found in small parties, 
although occasionally in herds. They inhabit the desolate 
plateau of Tibet, at elevations of between 13,000 and i8,ooo ft., 
and, like all Tibetan animals, have a firm thick coat, formed in 
this instance of close woolly hair of a grey fawn-colour. The most 
peculiar feature about the chini is, however, its swollen, puffy 
nose , which is probably connected with breathing a highly rarefied 
atmosphere. A second antelope inhabiting the same country 
as the chiru is the goa (Gazella ptcticaudata)^ a member of the 
gazelle group characterized by Ae peculiar form of the horns 
of the bucks and certain features of coloration, whereby it is 
markedly distinguished from all its kindred save on© or two 
other central Asian species. The chiru, which belongs to the 
typical or antilopine section of antelopes, is probably allied to 
the saiga. (R. L.*) 

CHIRURGEON, one whose profession it is to cure disease by 
operating with the hand. The word in its original foim is now 
obsolete. It derives from the Mid. Eng. arurgien or sirurgien, 
through the Fr. from the Gr. xct/>ot»pyos, one who operates with 
the hand (from hand, «pyoE, work) ; from the early form 
is derived the modern word “ surgeon.” “ Chirurgeon ” is a 
1 6th century reversion to the Greek origin, (See Surgery.) 

CHISEL (from the 0 . Fr. asri, modem dseau^ Late l^t^cisellumf 
a cutting tool, from casdere^ to cut), a sha^p-edged tool for cutting 
metal, wood or stone. There are numerous varieties of chisels 
used in different trades ; the carpenter’s chisel is wooden- 
handled with a straight edge, transverse to the axis and bevelled 
on one side ; stone masons’ chisels are bevelled on both sides, . 
and others have oblique, concave or convex edges. A chisel with 
a semicircular blade is called gouge.” Tte tool is worked' 
either by hand‘-pFessure or by blows from aihammer or mallet. 
The cold chisel ” has a steel edge, higlify tempered to cut 
unheated metal. (See TO01..) ► 

CHISLEHURST, an urban, district in the Sevenoaks parlia^ 
mentary division of Kent, England, iii.m. S.E. of London,, 
by the South-Eastern & Chathm jailway. Pop. (1901) 7429. 
It is situated 300 ft. above sea-level,^ on a common of furze 
and hea^r in the midst ol piemmape countryv The church 
of St Nicdhioks (l^ipendicular wit^ EngKsh portions, but 
much restored) has a tomh of^the had 

a .foase of the manor from BHimbeth.; Sir Francis Walsixigham, , 
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the statesman^ being bom here in 1536. Another statesman 
of the same age, Sk Nicholas Bacon, was born here in 1510. 
Near the church is an ancient cockpit, Ihe mortuary chapel 
attacked to the Roman Catholic church of St Mary was built 
to receive the body of Nafwteon III., who died at (!amden 
Place in 1873 ; and that of his son was brought hither in 1H79 
Both wiere afterwards removed to the memorial chapel at 
Fainborimgh in Hampshire. Camden Place was built by 
Wiilim Camden, the antiquary, m 1609, and m 1765 gave 
the title of Baron Camden to Lord Chancellor Pratt, The house 
was the lesidenoe not only of Napoleon III., but of the empress 
Eughric and of the prince imperial, who is commemorated by a 
memorial cross on Chislehurst Gommon. The house and grounds 
are now occupied by a golf club. There are many villa residences 
in the neighbourhood of Chtslehurst. 

(mmwioK, an urban district in the Ealing parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, suburban to London, on the 
Thames, 7i'm. W. by S. of St Paul’s cathedral. Pop, (1901) 
29,809. The locality is largely residential , but there are breweries , 
and the marine engineering works of Messrs Thorny croft on the 
river Chiswick House, a seat of the duke of Devonshire, is 
surrounded by beautiful grounds ; here died Fox (1806) and 
Canning (1827). The neighbouring gardens belong to the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The church of St Nicholas has ancient 
portions, and in the churchyard is the tomb of William Hogarth 
the painter, with commemorative lines by David Garrick. 
Hogarth’s house is close at hand. Chiswick Hall, no longer 
extant, was formerly a country seat for the masters and sana- 
torium for the scholars of Westminster school. Here in 1811 the 
Chiswick Press was founded by Charles Whittingham the elder, 
an eminent printer (d. 1840). 

CHITA, a town of east Siberia, capital of Transbaikalia, on 
the Siberian railway, 500 m. E. of Irkutsk, on the Chita river, 
half a mile abo\T its confluence with the Ingoda. Pop. (1883) 
12,600; (1897) 11,480. The Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society has a museum here. Several of the palace revolution- 
aries, known as Decembnsts, were banished to this place from 
St Petersburg in consequence of the conspiracy^ of December 1825. 
The inhabitants support themselves by agriculture and by trade 
in furs, cattle, hides and tallow bought from the Buriats, and 
in imanufoctured wares imported from Russia and west Siberia 

CHiTALDRUG, a district and town in the native state of 
Mysore, India. The district has an area of 4022 sq. m. and a 
population (1901) of 498,795. It is distinguished by its low 
rainfall and arid soil. It lies within the vaUey of the Vedavati 
or Hagari river, mostly dry in the hot season. Several parallel 
chains of hills, reachii^ an extreme height of 3800 it., cross the 
district ; otherwise it is a plain. The chief crops «are cotton and 
flax; the chief manufactures are blankets and cotton cloth 
The west of the district is served by the Southern Mahratta 
railway. The largest town in the district is Davangere (pop. 
10402). The town of Chitaldrug, which is the district head- 
quarters (pop. 1901, 5792), at one time a military cantonment, 
but this was abandoned on account of its unhealthiness It 
has massive fortifications erected under Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sahib towards the close of the i8th century ; and near it on the 
west are remains of a city of the 2nd century a.d. 

CHITON^ the name ' given to fairly common littoral animals 
of rather small size which belong to the phylum Mollusca, and, 
in the possession of a radula in the buccal cavity, resemble more 
especially the Gastropoda. Their most important characteristic 
in comparison with the latter is that they are, both in external 
land internal structure, bilaterally symmetrical. The dorsal 
(integument or mantle bears, not a simple shell, but eight cal- 
careous plates in longitudinal series articulating with each other. 
The ventral surface forms a flat creeping “ foot,” and between 
mantle and foot is a pollial groove in which there is on each side 
a series of gills. Originally the Chitons were placed with the 
limpets, Patella, in Cuvier’s Cychbranchia, an order of the 
Gastropoda. In 1876 H. von Jhering demonstrated the affinities 

^ The Gr. xiTi^r was a garment in the shape of a loose tunic, 
varying at ihfierent periods c see CosTUna : Greek* 
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of Neomenia and Chaetoderma, vermiform animals destitute of 
shell, with the Chitons, and placed them all in a division of worms 
which he named Amphineura. The discovery by A. A. W. 
Hubrecht in i88i of a typical molluscan radula and odontophore 
m a new genus Pmteomenia, allied to Neomenia, showed that 
the whole group belonged to the Mollusca. E. Ray Lankester 
{Ency, Brit., gth (?d., 1883) placed them under the name Isopleura 
as a subclass of Gastropoda. Paul Pelseneer (1906) raised the 
group to the rank of a class of Mollusca, under von Jhering^s 
name Amphineura. 

Th(‘ Amphineura are divided into two orders : (i) the Poly- 
placophora, or Chitons ; (2) the Aplacophora, or forms without 
shells, Neomenia, Chaetoderma and their allies. 

Order T.~P()lvplacophora 

Each of the eight valves of the shell is made up of two distinct 
calcareous layers : {a) an outer or upper called the tegmentum, 
which IS visible externally ; {h) a deeper layer called articula- 



Fig I. — Tlirec views of Chiton. 

A Dorsal view of Chiton Wos~ these, and all roun<;l the 

nessenksitf Midd., showing animal, is the mantle-skirt, 

the eight shells. (.After (After Cuvier.) 

Middenclorf.) C The same species of Chiton, 

B. View from the pedal siirfac*' with the shells removed and 

of a species of Chiton from the dorsal integument re- 

the Indian Ocean, p, fool , fleeted. 6, buccal mass; m, 

o, mouth (at the other end retractor muscles of the 

of the foot is seen the anus buccal mass ; ov, ovary , 

raisc'd on a papilla) ; kr, od, oviduct ; i, coils of in- 

oral fringe ; hr, the numer- testmes , ao, aorta ; c\ left 

ous ctcnidia (branchial auricle ; c, ventricle, 

plumes) , spreading beyond 

mentum which is porcellaneous, quite compact, and entirely 
covered by the tegmentum In the lower forms the two layers 
are coextensive and have smooth edges, but in the higher forms 



Fig. 2. — Pallial eye and aesthetes of Acanthopleura spimger 
(Mo.seley). 

the articulamentum projects laterally beyond and beneath the 
tegmentum into the substance of the mantle. These projections 


are termed insertion plates ; they are usually slit or notched to 
form teeth, the edges of which may be smooth and sharp, or may 
be crcnulated. The anterior margin of each valve except the 
first is provided with two projections called sutural laminae 
which underlie the posterior margin of the preceding valve. 

The tegmentum is formed by the fold of mantle covering the 



From LAnkecter, Treatise 0H Zofihgy, 


Fig. 3. — Ventral aspect of three species of Polyplacophora showing 
position of gills. 


A Leptdopleufus benthus. mouth ; pa, mantle ; pa\ 

B. Bofeoemton ctnereus. anal lobe of mantle ; ps, 

C. Schtzochiion %nc%sus. a, pallial slit; te, pallial 

anus ; /, foot ; g, gills , wi, tuntacKs. 


edge of the articulamentum, and extends over the latter from the 
sides. It is the first part of the shell formed in development. 
The tegmentum is much reduced in Acanthochiton, and absent 


in the adult Cryptochiton, 

The tegmentum is pierced * 
by numerous vertical rami- 
fied canals which contain 
epithelial papillae of the 
epidermis, lliese papillae 
form pallial sense-organs, 
containing nerve-end 
bulbs, covered by a dome 
of cuticle, and innervated 
from the pallial nerve- 
cords. They are termed 
according to their size, 
micraesthetes and mega- 
laesthetes. In the common A 
species of Chiton and many 




others of the family 
Chttonidae the megalaes- 
thetes are developed into 
definite eyes, the most 
complicated of which have 
retina, pigment within the 
eye, cornea and crystalline 
lens (intra-pigmental eyes) 
(fig. 2). The eyes are 
arranged in rows running 
diagonally from the median 
anterior beak of each valve 



to its lateral borders. 
There may be only one 
such row on either side, or 


Fig. 4. — Diagrams of the alimentary 
canal of Amphineura (from Hubrecht). 

A. Neomenia and Proneomcnia. 

B. Chaetoderma. 


many rows. In some species C. Chiton, 
the total number present Mouth, 

amounts to thousands. 

Branchiae. — The senes of /, Liver (digestive gland), 
gills may extend the whole 

length of the body in the pallia] groove, or may be confined to the 
posterior end. Each gill has the structure of a ^ical molluscan 
ctenidium, consisting of an axis bearing an anterior and posterior 
row of filaments or lamellae. The gills are thus metamerically 
repeated ; there may be from four to eighty pairs, but there is 
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often a numorical asymmetry on tiio two sides. The largest pair of 
branchiae is placed immediately' behind the renal openings and 
corresponds to the single pair 01 Ofther molluscs, the organs being 
repeated anteriorly only (MetamacrObranchs) or anteriorly and 
posteriorly (Mesomacrobranchs). 

InUsHne , — The digestive tube in the Polyplacophora, which are 
herbivorous, is longer than the body, and timwn into a few coils, 
the anus being median and posterior. The mouth leads into the 
buccal cavity, on the ventral side of which opens the radular caecum. 
Each transverse row of teeth of the radula contains xy teeth, one of 
which is median, while the second and the fifth on each side are 
enlarged. Two pairs of glands Open into the buccal cavity, and at 
the junction of pharynx and oesophagus is another pair called the 
sugar glands. The stomach is surrounded by the liver or digestive 

A B 



Fig, 5. —Diagrams of the excretory and reproductive organs of 


A, Chaetoderma. 

B, Neomenia. 

C, Proneomenia. 

D, Chiton. 

O, Ovary. 

P, Pericardium. 

J'/, Nephridium. 

ti, External aperture of neph« 
ndium. 


Amphmeura (after Hubrecht) 

g, External aperture of the 
genital duct of Chiton, 
r, Rectum. 

C/, Cloacal or pallial chamber 
of Neomeniae and Chacto- 
dcrma. 

Br, Ctenidia (branchial 
plumes) , 


gland, consisting of two lobes which are symmetrical in the young 
animals, but m the adult the right lobe is anterior and smaller. 

Coekm, Gonads and Excretory Organs . — As in other molluscs the 
coelom is represented by a large pericardial cavity, situated above 
the intestine posteriorly, and a generative sac which is single and 
median and situated in front of the pericardium, except in the 
Nuttalochiton hyadesi, where the gonads are in a similar posHion, but 
are paired. The excretory organs are coelomoduCts with an internal 
ciliated opening into the ]^icardium and an opening to the exterior. 
Both the openings are close together, the external opening being 
lust in front of the principal gill near the posterior end of the body 
The renal tube is doubled on itself, its middle part where the bend 
occurs being situated more or less anteriorly. The excretory surface 
iS increased by numerous ramified caeca which extend beneath the 
body wall laterally and ventrally, and open into tlfe tube (fig. 6). 
The Sexes are distinct, and tbe ovary is frequently mreehish in colour, 
the testis red. The gOnad is transversely Mnkfed a|id lies between 
the aorta and the intestine, extending ttom the pericardium to the 
akiteribr end of the bbdy. A simple gonaduOt on each side arises 


from the gonad near its posterior end and passes first forwardh, 
then backwards, and lastly outwards to the external opening in the 
pallial groove, antenor to the renal aperture There may be fiom 
one to nine gills between the geniM and renal pores 

Heart and Vascular System . — The heart is enclosed in the peri- 
cardium, and consists of a median elongated ventricle and a pair of 
lateral auricles, so that the structure somewhat resembles that in 
the Lamelhbranchiata. The openings of the auncles into the 
ventricle vary in different forms. In many of the lower forms 
(Leptdopleundmt Mopaltdae, JschnochUontdae) the opening on each 
side is Single and amterior. In the true Chitontdae there are generally 
two apertoes on each side, and in two species three or four, another 
instance of the tendency to metamenc repetition in the group 
The auricles are connected with one another posteriorly behind the 
ventricle. The ventricle leads into a single antenor ir^edian aorta. 
As in other molluscs, the ailcnes do not extend far, but lead into 
inter-visceral blood-spaces The venous blood is conducted from 
the tissues to a large sinus on either side above the palhal groove, 
and from this sinus passes to the gills by an afferent vessel m each 
gill on the internal or pedal margin of the axis. The oxygenated 
blood is earned from each gill by an efferent vessel on the exteinai 
or pallial side of the axis to another longitudinal vessel which leads 
to the auricle on each side. 

Nervous System . — There are no well-marked specialized ganglia 
in the central nervous .system, nerve-cells being distributed uni- 
formly along the cords. There 
are two pairs of longitudinal 
cords, a pedal pair situated 
ventrally and united beneath 
the intestine by numerous 
commissures, and a pallial 
pair situated laterally and 
continuous with one another 
above the rectum (fig. 7) 

The four cords are all con- 
nected anteriorly with the 
cerebral commissure which 
lies above the buccal mass 
anteriorly From the points 
where the cords meet the 
cerebral commissure, arise on 
each an anterior labial com- 
missure and a slomatogastiic 
commissure The latter bears 
two ganglion swellings, the 
bucesu gangba The labial 
commissure gives off a subra- 
dular commissure which also 
bears two ganglia, these being 
in close relation to a special 
sense-organ called the subra- 
dular organ, an epithelial pro- 
jection with nerve - endings, 
lying in front of the radula 
and probably gustatory in 
function One osphrachum 
or branchial olfactory organ 
fs usuall}*prcsent on each side, 
on either side of the anus on 
the inner wall of the mantle, 
near the base of the last gill. 

In Lepidopleurtdaean osphra- pjQ 5 — Dissection of the renal 
dium occurs at the base of organs (nephndia) of Chiton siculus. 
each gill. The sense organs p -p. ' . 

of the shell - valves have 7 ’ ^ i „ 4.1 4. i 

already been described. mantle not removed 

Development. — The esea A“ front part of the specimen, 
may be ^ separately T ^aophagns. 
vested by a chitinous en- '' 



velope, or as m Ischnochtton 
magdalenensis they may form " ’ 
strings containing nearly 
200,000 eggs, or the ova may r 
be retained in the pallial ^ 


Anus. 

Genital duct 

External opening of the same. 
Stem of the nephndium leading 
to no, its external aperture 
Reflected portion of the neph- 
ndial stem. 


groove and undergo develop- 

ment there, as in caeca of the nephndium, 

, “f which are seen ramifvmcr trana- 


and Hamiarthrum setulosum. 
One species Calhstochxton 
vtvtparus is viviparous and its 
ova develop without a larval 
stage in the maternal oviduct. 


which are seen ramifying trans- 
versely over the whole inner 
surface of the pedal muscular 
mass 


Segmentation is total and at fiist 
regular, and is followed by invagmation, the blastopore passing to the 
position of the future mouth. By the development of a cihated ring 
just in front of the mouth the embryo becomes a trochosphere. In 
the centre of the praeoral lobe is a tuft of cilia. Just behind the 
ciliated ring is a ^ir of larval eyes which disappear in the adult 
these correspond to the cephalic eyes of Lamellibranchs. An 
ectodemic invagination forms a large mucous gland on the foot, 
which is more or leas atrophied in adult hfe. The gonads originate 
by proliferation of the anterior wall of the pericardium. The shell- 
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valves arise as transverse thickenings of the dorsal caticle behind 
ciliated ring, the teg^nentum being the first part formed* 

Classification, 

vSuborder I. EopLAcopHOkA^ Ptlsbiy.— Tegmentum coextensive 
with ajrtioulamsntutn, or the latter ^ojectmg in smooth unrfit 
plateSi 

Fam. I. LepidopUmidae . — ^Terminal margins of end valves never 
elevated ; form oval or oblong, llspidoplemus canmUahts, Sow 
North Atlaritia and Mediterranean ; vadous abyssal species. 
Urnhya kamityis^ Beani oostbAtiantic. M 0 miart^m'M 4 et^lUx. 

The' extinct Grypiachi^ 


B 





Pilibry, with 
other Palaeozoic genera, 
narrow and elongated in 
form with teminal 
margins ot end valves 
elevated^ belong to this 
group. 

Suborder 11 M®aoptACo- 
PHORA, Pilsbry — Insertion 
plhtes well developed and 
slit. 

Fam 2 Tschnochiionidae, 
— All the valves with 
slits, and the inner layer 
wen covered by the 
outer 

Subfam t Ischnochifo- 
mnae . — ^No shell -eyes* 
suttiral laminae sepa- 
rated; shtS in the valves 
r-7 do not correspond 
with the ribs of the 
tegmentum. T'sheno- 
oktidn, Tfochydtrmm^ 
Chasiopleuray Sttnoplax, 


pc 

After Hubrecht, /<»<.. ett. 

Fig. 7 — Diagrams of the nervous 
system of Amphmeura. 

A, Ih*oneomenia. 

B, Neomcnia 

C, Chaetodurma. 

D, Chiton. 

i , Cerebral ganglia, 
s. Sublingual ganglia. 

V, Pedal (ventral) uorve-cDid. 

/, Viscersd (lateral) nerve-cord. 
pCf Post-anal junction of the visceral 
nervc’tcardc. 



Fig. 8. — Anterior part of the 
nervous system of ( hiton ci>i- 
ereus, in more detail. 

Bi Buccal ganglia (concerned 
with the odbntophore), 

C, Cerebral nerve-mass. 

P, Pedal' ganglion and com- 
mencement of pedkl 
nerve-cord. 

pi, Visceral ncrve-cord. The 
sublingual ganglia arc not 
lettered. 


Subfam 2. Callochitonmad. With shell-eyes and united sutural 
lammaa. CaUoahiUm la^xm, North Atlantic andMbditerranean. 

Subfam. 3. CaUistoplacmmi No shell-eyes, slits in the valves 1-7 
corresponding, with the ribs of the tegmentum. Cailistochiton 
(vivioarous). NuUalo^kihfi. 

Fam. 3. Mopalndae. Each mtermediate valve with a single slit ; 
girdle hairy. Mopalia, Placiphorella, Pldxiphofa, Ptaco- 
pkoroptis, 

Fam. A, A^mthockihnidae. VhlVes immersed in the girdle, with 
smolll tegmentum . A caniHmHttlm {A I fasticuldrts, North A tlantic 
and Mixilterranean. Spongiochiton, Katkarina, A mtctlla^ Crypto^ 
chit»H {C, $isU§pi\ arctic). 

Fam. 5. Cxyptaptmidasi Vermiform, with thick ^rdle and small 
v'ttlves; mseition and sutural plates strongly drawn forward, 
slwip and amootll. Cfyptopilsx, Chon^ffwe. 

Suborder IIIi TstEOPLACopHORA, Pilsbiy. — All the valves, or at 


leant the setven anterior, witb inaertioaL plates out into teetii 
by sUta 

Eaum 6. Chikmdao, Characters of the suborder. 

Subfam. t« CMandnm., No extra-pigteentaf 9 ym; insertion 
plates with pectinations between the liissures. Bndoxo* 

Gkfton^ Ttmkpadoits, Ra&sia* 

Subfam. 2. Tomciinm, Extra^pigmental shelA-iyea Vonioiti, 
Acmdhopltufa^ Evtoplockiim^ 

Lamca^ La 0 .w§lia^iLtmcfphma* 

&tiet 2.— ApiACQPHORA^ von Jhering. 

Chaetodermai\mn fiTHt descnbccMgy S. Lovdn m 1841, and' was 
for a Ibng t?ime believed to be a Gephyrean wonn. Neommm, 
mentioned' first by Michael Sars in 1868 under the name Soleno- 
pus, was afterwards included among the Opisthobranchs by 
J. Koren and D, C. Danielssen. C. Gegenbaur placed the two 
genera in a division of Vermes which he called Solenogastres. 

The chief points in which the Aplacophora differ from the 
Polyplacophora are : (1) they are worm-like in shape ; (2) there is 
no distinct foot, and the mantle bears no shell-valves, but only 
numerous calcareous spicules ; (3) the digestive tube is straight. 

Neomenia and its allies are marine animals living at depths 
of 15 to 800 fathoms on soft muddy ground ; they are found 
crawling on corals and hydrozoa, on which they feed. The 
British genera are : Neomenia, Rhopalomenia and Myzomenia. 
They have been taken in nearly all seas except the South Atlantic 
and S.E. and N.W. Pacific. About forty species are known. 
Chaeioderma, of which nine species have been described, has 
sinjilar habits and distribution, hut feeds chiefly on Protozoa. 
The order Aplacophora is divided into two suborders. 

Suborder I. Neomeniomorpha — Aplacophora with a distinct 
longitudinal ventral groove , bisexual with paired genital glands 
and no distinct hver The whole of the skin except the ventral groove 
corresponds to the mantle of Chiton The cuticle, in some species 
very thick, contains numerous spicules whicli are long, hollow and 
calcified ; they are secreted by epithelial papillae. In some species 
there are also sensory papillae comparable to the aestlietes of Chitons. 
A small longitudinal projection 111 the ventral groove represents the 
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A BCD 

Fig. 9 . — Neomenia carinata, TuUberg (after Tullberg). 

A, Lateral view. a, Anterior. 

B, Ventral view. b, Posterior extremity. 

C, Dorsal view. c, Furrow, m which the narrow 

D, Ventral view of a more cx- foot is concealed. 

tended specimen. 




foot. Into the groove open mucous glands, a large one anteriorly 
and another openmg'into a posteriody oloacal, branchial cavity. 

Branchiae. — In ISecmenudae and most of the Par^M9ia»it4a#1here 
: IS a circlet of gills on the inner walls ot the cloacal chamber. These 
j gills are simple folds or lammae of the body wall. In other species 
I th<^ are absent. 

Intestine, — The mouth opens into a muscular pharynx fined b»’‘ 
a thick cuticle. Into the pharyngeal cavity open saW^y glanas 
and radular sac. The former are paired and ventral, aud open on 
a subradular prominence. In some speaea there is a second dorsal 
pair. Neomenia and other genera have no salivary glands. 

The radula when present comprises several transverse rows of 
teeth, and .each transverse row may have several teeth raolystichaua). 
two teeth (distichous)^ or one tooth (monastichous). It is a curious 
fact that in. the original type Neomenta the. radula is entirely absent, 
as it Ukewisei&in several genera.oi Pmneomemidae, The oesophagus 
is short and leads into a. Ipng, atsaigjit stomach,. ,pro.vidad> with 
numerous symmetrical, lateral caeca. The stomach opens into, a 
short straight rectum which opens into the branchial chamber. 

Coelom, Gonads and, Bxeteioty Cfi|aMc.-*The coelom difietS/ from 
that of the Chitons in the fact that cavitiesi of) the mnital organs 
are continuous vdih it and in. the fact that there is only, onnpair of 
coelomodiictS) resembling *the renal organs of Qiitons, but serving 
also as genital ducts. The gonads axe paired and hermaphrodite, 
they form a pair of anterior pxolongatiQns of the pencardnim. 
exiting nearly to the anterior end of me body. Ova julu developed 
on the median, spermatozoa on the outer wall of eacfi genHal tube* 
The pericardium is ciliated internally on its dorsal and lateral waited 
The urino-genital I tubes arise from me posterior angles of tiie peri** 
caedium, pass ilbt forwards,, then backviards,, and unite to. open 
by a common opening inte the ckmoa below the anus except, in 
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the.opfiniag^ras;c^ gepaKS^te. Usually eaeh tube 
Is provided witli oaecal appoxid^^ oti^its jpu;^oxii]ful portioii»ruid those 
serve as viesipulae se^quoales,, while thp distal portim. is enlarged 
andgtaiLdvdar and secmtoa the eggrShell. 

HmH and Vasctdar Syr<#w.-~nThere is a heart ia the j>eiicardium 
ponaisting of a median ventricle attache^ exc^t in mpmmia^ h> 
the dopsal wall ci the pericardium^ and ip Moift^nnta.pair of auncdlar 
ducts returning blood from* the gills to the ventricle* The aorta i$ 
not independent as in Chitons, but is a sinus hire the other ohanuels 
of the drculation. A single median ventral sinus passes hachwarxls 
to the, gills or. cloaca. The blood is coloured red by haemoglbbin in 
Hood corpuscles. 

Nefvaus 5i^f#m.^-CrangUoiuc enlargements are mare conspicuous 
tlianiin>ihe Chitons. In front of the buccal. mass is a median cere- 
bral gangUon.. From this pass oh two pairs ol Cords, tlie pleural 
and pedal, m Pmneofmnia aq^ratp from their ohgm, in Keonunia 
unit^ at first and diverging at a pkural ganghon. Ine pedal cords 
anteriorly form a pair ofpeaal ganglia unitod by a thick commissure. 
The sttprsrrectal commissure zhav be present and bear an ovoui 
gangUou or may be wanting., with regard to sense orgims the 
epithelial papillae of the mantle have been mentioned, ^ere is 
also in some genera a mediae retractile. sensory papilla on the dorsad 
posterior sxur^e abova the rectum^ not ooverea by the cnticle. 

Daual^tnstd has only been, described in M)(£omnia banyutensis, 
by G.. Pruvot. It closely resembles in the early stages that ol 
Chitons. The external surface of the trochospliere is formed of a 
number of cdiated iestrceUs. Tlie. ectoderm behind the ciliated ring 
develops spicules, and. the post^oral region of the larva elongates. 
Later the ciliated ring or velum disappears and seven imbricated 
calcareous plate^ made up of flattened spicules, are formed on the 
dorsal surface. This appears to indicate that the Neomenioinorpha 
are descended from C «i/0Uflikc ancestors, and that they Jiave lost 
their shell valves. 

Class^aiion of tko ]NaoiiBNioMOHPHA.^Fam. i. Leptdormniidae» 
Slender, tapering bdiund, with subventral cjoacal orifice.; tlnn 
cnUcle without papillae ; flattened spicules ; no gills. Lepidor 
mentUf Ismenia, JcfuHyodes, Stylomeniay Dondersta, Nematomentay 
Myxomenia, M. banyulennSy Mediterranean and Plymouth. 

Fam. 2, Neomenndae. Short, truncate m front and behind ; 
cloaca! onfice transverse; gills present; rather tlim cuticle, 
no radula. Neomcma (N. coitnaia, N. Atlantic and N. and 
N.W. Scotland), Hemimema, 

Fam. 3. Prmetmenitdae. Elongated, cylindrical, rounded at both 
ends ; thick cuticle with acicular spicules ; radula polystichous 
or wanting; Ptondomomay AmphttnentUy Echmomomay Rh(h 
palomoma (R. aglaophtmmy Mediterranean and Plymouth), 
Notomenidy Pruvotiay Sirophomenta 

Fam. 4. Paramenndac, Short and truncated in front ; thick 
cuticle, often without papillae ; gills and radula present. 
Paramsnmy Maceiiomentai Pava/rhopalia^, DtnCfmmUy Lyclo^ 
fmnmy Prapafomemay Vncim&may Kmppomema 

Suborder 11 . Chaetqdermomorpha. — A placophora without 

distinct ventral groove, with single median tmisexual gonad, with 

differentiated hepatic sac, 
and with, cloacal cliamber 
furnished witli two bii>ec- 
tinate gills. There are only 
two genera in this sub* 
order : Chaetodotmay and 



Fig. la.-^Chmtodofma nUidulumy Etmtfossor from Alaska* 
Lov^ (after Graff). The cephalic The characters therefore 
cnlareement is to the left, the anal are very uniform. The body 
chamoer (reduced pallial chamber, con- worm^libe and cyiindn^ 
taining the concealfed pair oi ctenidia) cal, the posterior half a 
to the right. little thicker than, the an^ 

leriot ; the posterior ex- 
tremity forms the enlarged funnel-like branchial or cloacal chamber. 
The anterior extremity is also somewhat ehlarged. The whole 
surfheudfi unitonnly covered with short oompreseed calcareous spicula 
embedded* ia the cuticle. 

BrmMaR , — Tlie amab pain of branchiae arc placed sym- 
metrically right and left of the. anus, an(f each has the structure 
of a ctenidium beoring a row of Itoellae on each side as in the 
PHyplacophoea. 

hUosHm . — The I mouth ia anterior, terminal^ and crescentic, and 
benoatii it is a rnunded ventral^shicld. On the floor of the pliarynx 
or buccal mass is a rudimentary radula, whidi in many species 
consists of a sihgle large tooth. Bearmg tWo small' teeth or a row of 
teetln Ifii others speeiea ttia imaalatte fiiKirt^ of the usual type consist-^ 
inipof' several transverse rows ol'two cr three teeth, each. Two 
pairs of salivary glands of^n into the buccal cayity^ The digestive 
tube i.s straight, and simple, wider in its antoriorpart, into which 
opens^ the duct of^thc hepatm caecum (Ife. 4, B). The latter extends 
bankwonismn the vmitrid side* of the ititesfinei 

Cmlomy Gmads and Excretory Orgam^Thnsdi ^dm closely similar 
in their relations to those of the, Neomesilonrorphau The chief 
diflerence is that the gonad or gperatiyeijPOrtMm of the, coelom is 
aih^ld and^-inedian, openrhginto mt' pmiehtmmfi‘% a ntnglO poi^terior 
ap^ordi 11ie> excietery organic on ooeiomdduoia arisen fratn ttte 
foetevior eoraers^of the pericardiiim) rm forwardi and then bUck^ 


wards to open by separate apertures lateral to the gills (fig. 5, A). 
There are no accessory generative organs. 

The heart and vascidar system are similar to those of the Nco- 
memomorpha, the only important diflerences being that tee ventricle 
IS neariy free in the pericardial cavity, and that the latter is traversed 
by the retractor muscles of the gills. 

Nervous System-^Thexo are two closely comicclcd cerebral ganglia, 
from which arise the usual two pairs of nerve cords PalUal and 
pedal on each side are closer together than in the other groups, and 
postenoriy they unite mto a supra-rectal cord provicled with a 
median gangjUouic enlargement (flg. 7. C). A small stomatogastric 
commissure bearing two small ^nglia arises from the cerebral 
ga^lia and surrouhds the oesophs^s. 

Tne development is at present entirely unknown 

General Remarks on the Amphimura. 

The most importaat theoretical question concerning the 
Amphineura is how lar do they represent the original condition 
of the ancestral mollusc ? That is to say, we have to inquire 
wiiich of their stracturalioatures is primitive and which modified. 
Their bilateral symmetry is obviously to be regarded as primitive, 
and the nervous system, shows an original condition from which 
that of the asymmeftrical twisted Gastropods can be derived. 
But in many other features both external and internal the three 
principal divisions differ so much from one another that we have 
to consider m the case of each organ-system which condition 
is the more primitive. According to Paul Pclseneer the Poly- 
placophora are the most archaic, the Aplacophora being 
specialized in (i) the great reduction of the foot, (2) the dis- 
appearance of the shell {Cryptoplax among the Polyplacophora 
showmg both reductions in progress), (3) the disappearance of 
the radula. But it is a widely recognized principle of morphology 
teat a much modified animal is by no means modified to the 
same degree in all its organs. A form which is primittve on the 
whole tnay show a more advanced stage of evolution in some 
particular system of organs than another animal wdiich is on the 
whole more highly developed and specialized. Thus the inde- 
pendent metamerism of certain organs m the Chitons is not 
primitive but acquired within the group : c.g. the shell valves 
and the ctenidia. And although embryology seems to prove 
that the Neomeniomorphs are derived from forms with a series 
of .shellrvah^es, nevertheless it seems probable that the calcareous 
spicules which alone are pnesent in adult Aplacophoia preceded 
the solid shell in evolution. 

It is held, by some morphologists that the mollusc body is 
unsegmented, and therefore is to be compared to a single segment 
of a Chaetopod or Arthropod. In this case there should be only 
one pair of coelomoducts in the adult, the pair of true nephndia 
which should also occur being represented by the larval nephridia. 
There should also be only a single coelom, or a pair of lateral 
coelomic cavities. On this view then the Aplacophora are more 
primitive than the PoJyplacophora in the relations of coelom, 
gonad and coelomoducts ; and the genital ducts of the Chitons 
have aiisea either by metameric repetition withm tee group, 
or by the gradual loss of an original connexion betw^een the 
generative sac and the renal tube, as in Lamellibranchs and 
Gastropods,, the generative sac acquiring a separate duct and 
opening to tee exterior on each side. 

LrrBRATUiiE.-r-A. Sedgwick, “ On certain Points in the Anatomy 
of Chiton,” Pfoc^ R. Soo. Land, xxxui., 1881 ; T. Blumnch, ” Bob 
I ntegttment der Chatonen,” Zeitsch. /. wts$, Zom. lii., 1891 ; A. C. 
Haddon, ” Report on the Polyplacophora,” ChaUmger Reports^ Z0OI. 
pt. xhii., 1886; H. N. Mosetey, ” On the presence of Eyes in the 
Shells of certain Chitonidae, and on the structure of these Organs,” 
Quarti Joum, Mic* Sen, new aer. xxv*, 1885 ; A A. W. Hubrecht, 
”Proneoraenia Sluiteri,” Nsed. Arch, /. ZooL Suppt 1 ., i88a ; A. 
Kowalevrsliy and A. F. Marion, ” Contr. AThistoire dcs Solenogastrcs 
Qu Aplacqphores/' Arm, Mm, Marseille^ Zaai, id., 1887 ; A Sowal- 
ewsky, ” Sur le genre Chaetoderma,” Arch, de tool, expir, (3) ix., 
iQoi ; P. Pelseneer, ” MoUusca,” Treatise on Zoology, edited by 
M, Ray Lankestet; pt. v., 1906; E. Ray I^nkesttr, “Molhisca/' 
in the 9th ed; of thm Etioycloimedia, to which this article is much 
indebted. (J- T. C.) 

€HITllAI/,,a native state in the North-West Frontier Province 
of India. The state of Chitral (see also Hindu Kush) is some^ 
what larger than Wales,, and supports a population of. about 
35,000 rough, hardy hilliaen* Previous estimates put the nymber 
far higher^ i>bt as tee.Mehtar assesses his fighting, strength at 
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8000 only, this number is probably not far wrong. Both the 
state and its capital are called ('hitral, the latter being situated 
about 47 m. from the main watershed of the range of the Hindu 
Kush, which divides the waters flowing down to India from those 
which take their way into the Oxus. Chitral is an important 
state because of its situation at the extremity of the country over 
which the government of India exerts its influence, and for some 
years before 1895 it had been the object of the policy of the 
government of India to control the external affairs of Chitral 
in a direction friendly to British interests, to secure an effective 
guardianship over its northern passes, and to keep watch over 
what goes on beyond these passes. This policy resulted in a 
British agency being established at Gilgit (Kashmir territory), 
with a subordinate agency in Chitral, the latter being usually 
stationed at Mastuj (65 m. nearer to Gilgit than the Chitral 
capital), and occasional visits being paid to the capital. Chitral 
can be reached either by the long circuitous route from Gilgit, 
involving 200 m. of hill roads and the passage of the Shandur 
pass (12,250 ft.), or (more directly) from the Peshawar frontier 
at Malakand by 100 m. of route through the independent terri- 
tories of Swat and Bajour, involving the passage of the Lowarai 
(10,450 ft.). It is held by a small force as a British outpost. 

The district of Chitral is called Kashear (or Kashkar) by the 
people of the country ; and as it was under Chinese donunation m 
the middle of the 18th century, and was regarded as a Buddhist 
centre of some importance by the Chinese pilgrims in the early 
centuries of our era, it is possible that it then existed as an outlying 
district ol the Kashgar province of Chinese Turkestan, where 
Buddhism once flourished in cities that have been long since buried 
beneath the sand-waves of the Takla Makan. The abonginal 
population of the Chitral valley is probably to be recognized in the 
people called Kho (speaking a language called Khowar), who form 
the majority of its inhabitants. Upon the Kho a people called Ronas 
liave been superimposed. The Ronas, who form the chief caste and 
fighting race of the Ciutral districts, originally came from the north, 
but they have adopted the language and fashions of the conquered 
Chitrali 

The town of Chitral (pop. in 1901, 8128), is chiefly famous for a 
siege which it sustaanod in the spring of 1895. Owing to complica- 
tions ansing from the demarcation of the boundary of Afghanistan 
which was being carried out at tliat time, and the ambitious projects 
of Uihra Khan, chief of Jandol, who was a tool in tlie hands of Sher 
Afzul, a political refugee from Chitral supported by the amir at 
Kabul, the mehtar (or ruler) of Chitral was murdered, and a small 
British and Sikh garrison subsequently besieged in the fort. A large 
force of Afghan troops was at tJiat time m the Chitral river valley to 
the south of Chitral, nominally holding the Kafirs in check during the 
progress of boundary demarcation. It is considered probable that 
some of them assisted the Chitralis in the siege. The position of the 
political agent Dr Robertson (afterwards Sir G^jorge Robertson) and 
his military force of 5^3 men (of whom 137 were non-combatants) 
was at one time cntical Two forces were organized for the relief. 
One was under Sir R Low, with 15,000 men, who advanced by way 
of the Malakand pass, tlie Swat river and Dir. The other, which was 
the first to reach Chitral, was under Colonel Kelly, commanding the 
3'2nd Pioneers, who was placed in command of all the troops m the 
Gilgit district, numbering about 600 all told, with two guns, and in- 
structed to advance by the Shandur pass and Mastuj. This force 
encountered great dithculties owing to the deep snow on the pass 
(12,230 ft. high), but it easily defeated the Chitrali force opposed 
to it and relieved Chitral on the 20th of Apnl, the siege having begun 
on the 4th of March Sher Afzul, who had joined Umra Khan, 
surrendered, and eventually Chitral was restored to British political 
control as a dependency of Kashmir. During Lord Curzon's vice- 
royalty the British troops were concentrated at the extreme southern 
end of the Chitral country at Kila Drosh and the force was reduced, 
wlule the posts vacated and all outlying posts were handed over to 
levies raised for the purpose from the Chitralis themselves. The 
troops in Swat were also concentrated at Chakdara and reduced 
m strength The mehtar, Shuja-ul-Mulk, who was installed in 
September 1895, visited the Delhi durbar in January 1903. 

See Sir George Robertson, Chitral (1898). (T. H. H.*) 

CHI'n'AGONO, a seaport of British India, giving its name 
to a district and two divisions of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
It is situated on the right bank of the KamaphuU river, about 
12 m. from its mouth. It is the terminus of the Assam-Bengal 
railway. The municipal area covers about 9 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 
22,140. The sea-borne exports consist chdeny of jute, other 
item’^ being tea, raw cotton, rice and hides. There is also a large 
trade by country boats, bringing chiefly cotton, rice, spices, sugar 
and tobacco, vSince October 1905 Chittagong has become the 
chief port of the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


The District OF Chittagong is situated at the north-east comer 
of the province, occupyiiijf a strip of coast and hills between the sea 
and the mouht^s 01 Burma, Its area is 2492 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 1,353,250, showing an increase of 5 % in the decade. 
A few unimportant ranges riSe within the north-eastern portion, the 
highest hill Deing the sacted Sitakund, 1155 ft. h|gh. The pnncipal 
rivers are the Kamaphuli, on which Chittagong town is situated, 
navigable by sea-going ships as far as Chittagong port, and by largo 
tyadmg boats for a considerable distance higher up, and the Halda 
and the Sangu, which are also navigable by large boats. The wild 
animals are tigers, elephants, rhinoceros, leopards and deer. The 
climate is comparative^ cool, owing to the sea breeze which prevails 
during the day ; but for the same reason, the atmosphere is very 
mois;L with heavy dews at night and fogs. Chittagong was ceded to 
the East India Company by Nawab Mir Kasim in 1760. The 
northern portion Of the district is traversed by the Assam-Bengal 
railway. Tea cultivation is moderately successful. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts formed an independent district 
from i860 to 1891, were then reduced to the status of a sub-division, 
but were again created a district in 1900. They occupy the ranges 
between Chittagong proper and the south Lusliai hills. The area 
covers 5138 sq. m. Jn 1901 the population was 124,762, showing an 
increase of 10 % in the decade. Ih© inhabitants, who are either 
Arakanese or aboriginal tribes, are almost all Buddhists, The head- 
cmarters are at Rangamati, which was wrecked by the cyclone of 
October 1897. 

The Division of Chittagong lies at the north-east corner of the 
Bay of Bengal, extending northward along the left bank of the 
Meghna. It consists of the districts of Chittagong, the Hill Tracts, 
Noakhali and Tippera. Its area covers 1 1 ,773 sq. m. ; the population 
in 1901 was 4,737,731. 

CHITTUR, a town of British India, in the North Arcot district 
of Madras, with a station on the South Indian railway. Pop. 
(1901) 10,893. Formerly a military cantonment, it is now only 
the civil headquarters of the district. It has an English church, 
mission chapel, and Roman Catholic chapel, a high school, 
and several literary institutes. 

CHITTY, SIR JOSEPH WILLIAM (1828-1899), English judge, 
was born in I./Ondon. He was the i>econd son of Thomas Chitty 
(himself son and brother of well-known lawyers), a celebrated 
special pleader and writer of legal text-books, in whose pupil- 
room many distinguished lawyers began their legal education. 
Joseph Chitty was educated at Eton and Balliol, Oxford, gaining 
a first-class in Liter ae Humaniores in 1851, and being afterwards 
elected to a fellowship at Exeter College. His principal distinc- 
tions during his school and college career had been earned in 
athletics, and he came to London as a man who had stroked 
the Oxford boat and captained the Oxford cricket eleven. He 
became a member of Lincoln’s Inn in 1851, was called to the 
bar in 1856, and made a queen^s counsel in 1874, electing to 
practise as such in the court in which Sir George Jessel, master 
of the rolls, presided. Chitty was highly successful in his 
method of dealing with a very masterful if exceedingly able 
judge, and soon his practice became very large. In 1880 he 
entered the house of commons as liberal member for Oxford 
(city). His parliamentary career was short, for in 1881 the 
Judicature Act required that the master of the rolls should cease 
to sit regularly as a judge of first instance, and Chitty was selected 
to fill the vacancy thus created in the chancery division. Sir 
Joseph Chitty was for sixteen years a popular judge, in the best 
meaning of the phrase, being noted for his courtesy, geniality, 
patience and scrupulous fairness, as well as for his legal attoin- 
ments, and being much respected and liked by those practising 
before him, in spite of a habit of interrupting counsel, possibly 
acquired through the example of Sir George Jessel. In 1897, 
on the retirement of Sir Eaward Kay, L.J., he was promoted 
to the court of appeal. There he more than sustained— in fact, 
he appreciably maeased — ^his reputation as a lawyer and a 
judge, proving himself to possess considerable knowledge of the 
common law as well as of equity. He died in London on the 
15th of Fcbruaiy 1S99., He married in 1858 Clara Jessie, 
daughter of Chief Boron Pollock, and left children who coujd 
thus claim descent from two of the bestf*known English legal 
families of the Z9th century. 

See £. Manson, Builders of our Law (tgo^)» 

CHltJSI (anc. Clusium), a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the 
province of Siena, 55 m. S.E. by rail from the town of Siena, 
and 26 m. N.N.W. of Orvieto. Pop. (1901) 6011. It is situated 
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on a hill 1305 ft. above sea-level, and is surrotuided by medieval 
walls, in which, in places, fragments of the Etruscan wall are 
incorjporated. The cathedral of S. Mustiola is a basilica with a 
nave and two aisles, with eighteen columns of different kinds 
of marble, from ancient buildings. It has been restored and 
decorated with frescoes in modem times. The campanile belongs 
to the 13th century. The place was devastated by malaria m 
the midme ages, and did not recover until the Chiana valley was 
drained in the i8th century. For the catacombs see Clusium. 

CHIVALRY ( 0 . Fr. ckmaUrie, from Late Lat. cabaUmus), 
the knightly cl^s of feudal times, possessing its own code of 
rules, moral and social (see Kniohthoop and Chivalry). The 
primary sense in the middle ages is “ knights or ** fully armed 
and mounted fighting men.*^ Thence the term came to mean 
that gallantry m battle and high sense of honour in general 
expected of knights. Thus ** to do chivalry ** was a medieval 
phrase for “ to act the knight,’’ Lastly, the word came to be 
used in its present very general sense of courtesy.” In English 
law chivalry meant the tenure of land by knights’ service. It 
was a service due to the crown, usually forty days’ military 
attendance annually. The Court of Chivalry was a court in- 
stituted by Edward III., of which the lord high constable and 
earl marshal of England were joint judges. When both sat the 
court had summary criminal jurisdiction as regards all offences 
committed by knights, and generally as to military matters. 
When the earl marshal alone presided, it was a court of honour 
deciding as to precedence, coats of arms, &c. This court sat 
for the last time in 1737. The heraldic side of its duties are 
now vested in the earl marshal as head of the Heralds’ College. 

CHIVASSO, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, m 
the province of Turin, i8 m. N.E. by rail from the town of Turin, 
600 ft. above sca-level. Pop. (1901) 4169 (town), 9804 (com- 
mune). It is situated on the left bank of the Po, near the influx 
of the Oreo. The cathedral is of the 15th century with a fine 
facade ornamented with statues in terra-cotta. It was an 
important fortress m the middle ages, and until 1804, when the 
French dismantled it. One tower only of the old castle of the 
marquesses of Monferrato, who possessed the town from 1164 
to 1435, remains. Chivasso is on the main line from Turin to 
Milan, and is the junction of branches for Aosta and Casale 
Monferrato. 

CHIVE {Allium Schoenoprasum), a hardy perennial plant, 
with small narrow bulbs tufted on short root-stocks and long 
cylindrical hollow leaves. It is found in the north of England 
and in Cornwall, and growing in rocky pastures throughout 
temperate and northern Europe and Asiatic Russia, and also 
in the mountain districts of southern Europe. It is cultivated 
for the sake of its leaves, which are used in salads and soups as 
a substitute for young onions. It will grow in any good soil, 
and is propagated by dividing the roots into small clumps in 
spring or autumn ; these are planted from 8 to 12 in. apart and 
soon form large tufts. The leaves should be cut frequently so 
as to obtain them tender and succulent. 

CHLOPICKI, 6 RBG 0 RZ JOZEF (1772-1854), Pcilish general, 
was born in March 1772 in Podolia. He was educated at the 
school of the Basilians at Szarogrod, from which in 1787 he ran 
away in order to enlist as a volunteer in the Polish army. He 
was present at all the engagements fought during 1792-1794, 
especially distinguishing Wmself at the battle of Raclawice, 
when he was General Rymkiewicz’s adjutant. On the formation 
of the Italian legion he joined the second battalion as major, 
and was publicly complimented by General Oudinot for his 
extraordinary valour at the storming of Peschiera. He also 
distinguished himself at the battles of Modena, Busano, Casa- 
blanca and Ponto. In 1807 he commanded the first Vistulan 
regiment, and rendered good service at the battles of Eylau and 
Fnedland. In Spain he obtained the legion of honour and the 
rank of a French baron for his heroism ^t the battle of Epila 
and the storming of Saragossa, and in iSop was promoted to be 
general of brigaop. In 1812 he acconfpamed thft Grande Armie 
to .liussia, was seriously wounded at Smolensk, and on the 
reconstruction of the Polish army in 1813 was made a general 


of division. On his return to Poland in 1814, he entered the 
Russian army with the rank of a general officer, but a personal 
insult from tlie grand duke Constantine resulted in his retiring 
into private life. He held aloof at first from the Polish national 
rising of 1830, but at the general request of his countrymen 
accepted the dictatorship on the 5th of December 1830 ; on the 
23rd of January 1831, however, he resigned in order to fight as 
a common soldier. At Wavre (Feb. 19) and at Grochow (Feb. 
20) he displayed all his old bravery, but was so seriously 
wounded at the battle of Olszyna that he had to be conveyed to 
Cracow, near which city he lived in complete retirement till his 
death in 2854. 

See Josef Maezynski, Life and Death of Joseph Chloptcki (Pol.) 
(Cracow, 1858) ; Ignacy Pradzynski, The Four Last Polish Com^ 
manders (PoL) (Posen, 1865). 

CHLORAL, or Trichlor acetaldehyde, CClg'CHO, a substance 
discovered by J. von Liebig in 1832 (Ann.j 1832, 1, p. 189) and 
further studied by J. B. A. I)umas and Staedcler. It is a heavy, 
oily and colourless liquid, of specific gravity 1*541 at o® C., and 
boiling-point 97*7® C. It has a greasy, somewhat bitter taste, 
and gives off a vapour at ordinary temperature which has a 
pungent odour and an irritating effect on the eyes. The word 
chloral is derived from the first syllables of chlorine and alcohol y 
the names of the substances employed for its preparation. 
Chloral is soluble in alcohol and ether, in less than its own 
weight of water, and in four times its weight of chloroform ; it 
absorbs chlorine, and dissolves bromine, iodine, phosphorus and 
sulphur. Chloral deliquesces in the air, and is converted by 
water into a hydrate, with evolution of heat ; it combines with 
alcohols and mercaptans. An ammoniacal solution of silver 
nitrate is reduced by chloral ; and nascent hydrogen converts 
it into aldehyde. By means of phosphorus pentachloride, 
chlorine can be substituted for the oxygen of chloral, the 
body CClg-CClgH l)eing produced ; an analogous compound, 
CCl3*C(CpH5).>H, is obtained by treating chloral with benzene 
and sulphuric acid. With an alkali, cjfiloral gives chloroform 
{q V.) and a formate ; oxidizing agents give trichloracetic acid, 
CCl3*C0(0H). When kept for some days, as also when placed in 
contact with sulphuric acid or a very small quantity of water, 
chloral undergoes spontaneous change into the polymende 
metachloral (CgCljjOH)^, a white porcellaneous body, slowly 
volatile in the air, and reconverted mto chloral without melting 
at 180® C. Chloral unites directly with hydrocyanic acid to 
form ^-trichloracetonitrile, CC1.5*CH(0H)CN, and with hydroxyl- 
amine it forms chlorglyoxime, C^H. ClNj^O,,. 

Chloral is prepared by passing dry chlorine into absolute 
alcohol ; the latter must be cooled at first, but towards tlie end 
of the operation has to be heated nearly to boiling. The alcohol 
is converted finally into a syrupy fluid, from which chloral is 
procured by treatment with sulphuric acid (sec P. Fritsch, Ann.^ 
1894, pp. 279, 288). The crude chloral is distilled over lime, 
and is purified by further treatment with sulphuric acid, and by 
redistillation. A mixture of starch or sugar with manganese 
peroxide and hydrochloric acid may be employed instead of 
alcohol and chlorine for the manufacture of chloral (A. Staedeler, 
Ann, Ch. Pharm,^ 1847 » P* ^oi)- An isomer of chloral, 
parachloralide, is made by passing excess of dry chlorine into 
absolute methyl alcohol. 

Chloral hydraU^ CCl3’CH(0H)a, forms oblique, often very short, 
rhombic prisms. The crystals are perfectly transparent, only shghtlv 
odorous, free from powder, and dry to the touch, and do not become 
white by exposure. The melting-point of pure chloral hydrate is 
57°, the boiung-point 96-98® C. When heated with sulphuric acid 
it is convert^ mto anhydrous chloral and chloredide^ C-HXl<,Oj, 
When mixed with water, chloral hydrate causes a considerable degree 
of cold ; and, as with camphor, small fragments of it placed on the 
surface of water exhibit gyratory movements, Chloral hydrate does 
not restore the colour to a solution of fuchsine which has been 
decolorized by sulphurous acid, and so one must assume that the 
water present is combined in the molecular condition (V Meyer, 
Ber., 1880, 13, p. 2343)- Chloral may be estimated by distilling the 
hydrate with milk of lime and measuring the volume of chloroform 
' produced (C, H. Wood, Pharm, Journ.y (3) i, p. 703), or by hydrolysis 
with a known volume of standard alkali and back titration with 
standard acid (V, Meyer, Ber,y 1873, 6, p, 600) Chloral hydrate 
has the property of checking the decomposition of a great nurahcT 
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ot albumincms substances, bucIl as milk and meat ; and a mixiute 
of It with glycerin, acoorimg to J. Personne, is suitable for the 
preservation of anatomical preparations Wlien heated with con- 
centrated glycerin to a temperature of to C., chloral 
hydrata yidoa chloroform, CWCl^, and allyMormatc, MCOfOCaHg)* 

Phurmmolo^y and 2 ImapeuHcs, — The breaking up of chloral 
hydrate, in the presence of allcahs, with tli© production of chloroform 
and formates, led Liebreich to the conjecture that a similar decom- 
position might be produced in the blood ; and hence his introduction 
of tlw drug, m 1869, as an anaesthetic and hypnotic. It is now 
known, however^ that the drug circulates m the blood unchanged, 
and is excreted m the form of urochlorahc acid. The doae is fiom 
five to twenty grains or somewhat more, and it is often given in the 
form of the pharmacopoeial Syrupm Chloral, Which contains ten 
grains of chloral hydrate lo the fluid drachm. Chloral hydrate must 
Ixi well diluted when given by the mouth, as otherwise it may cause 
considerable gastro - intestinal irritation In large doses chloral 
hydrate m a dopressant to the circulation and the tn^puration, and 
also lowers the temperature. In the above doses fht drug is a 
powerful and safe hypnotic, acting directly on the bram, and pro- 
ducing no preliminary stage of excitement. Very soon — ^perhaps 
twenty minutes —after taking such a dose, the patientfaUs into a Sleep 
Which lasts several hours, and is not distinguishable from natural 
sleep. When he wakes, it is without disagreeable aft«!r*flyn^oma, 
but with a feeling of natuitU refreshment. The pupils are always 
contracted under its influence, except in large doses There is also 
rapidly induced a depression of the anterior horns of grey matter in 
the spinal cord, and as the symptoms of strychnine poisoning are 
due to violent stimulation of these areas, chloral hydrate is a valuable 
antidote in such easels It should not be hypodermically injected, 
Its disadvanlagtjs are that it is powerless when there is pain, re- 
sembling m this feature neaily all hypnotics except opium (morphine) 
and hyoscin. Its action on the gastro-intostinal canal and on the 
respiratory and circulatory systems rendum its use inadvisable when 
disease of these organs is present. Its action on the spinal cord has 
been employed with success m cases of tetanus, whooping-cough, 
urinary incontmcnco, and strychnine poisoning In the latter case 
twenty grains m normal saline solution mey be directly injected 
into a subcutaneous vem, but not into the subcutaneous tissues. 

2\mc()hgy.~^liv cases ol acute poisoning by chloral hydrate, the 
symptoms may be summarized as those of profound coma The 
treatment is to give a stimulant emetic such as mustard ; to keep 
up the temperature by hot liottks, &c. ; to prevent or disturb the 
patient's imorbid sleep by .tbe in)et.tion of hot strong ooffoe into the 
rectum, and by shouting, flipping with towels, . (itc. ; to use artificial 
respiration in extronic ca.se8 , and to inicct stiychnine. Strychnine 
is much less likely, however, to save hie after poisoning by chloral 
hydrate, than chloral hydrate w to save life in poisoning by strychnine. 

Chronic powoning by chloral is a most pernicious drug^liabit. 
The vice is aajsily and vciy lapiclly aciiuired. The victim is usually 
excited and loquacious He is easily fatigued and sutlers from 
attacks of easily induced syneoiie. There are signs of gastro-in- 
testinal irntation, and a tendency to etitanaous eruptions of an 
erythematous type. Tbe patient may succumb to a dose only 
slightly larger than usual. The treatment is on general principles, 
there being no specific remedy. The patient must bo persuaded to 
put himself under restraint, and the drug must be stopped at once 
and entirely. 

CHIXniATJiSi the metallic salts of chloric acid ; they arc all 
solids, soluble in water, the least soluble being the potassium 
salt. They may be prepared by dissolving or suspending a 
metallic oxide or hydroxide in water and saturating the solution 
with chlorine ; by double decomposition ; or by neutralizing a 
solution of chloric acid by a metallic oxide, hydroxide or carbonate. 
They are all decomposed on heating, with evolution of oxygen ; 
and in contact with concentrated sulphuric acid with liberation 
of chlorine peroxide. The most imjx)rtant is potassium chlorate, 
KCIO3, which was obtained in 1786 by C, t. Berthollct by the 
action of chlorine on caustic potash, and this method was at first 
used for its manufacture. The modern process consists in the 
electrolysis of a hot solution of potassium chloride, or, preferably, 
the formation of sodium chlorate by the electrolytic method and 
its .subsequent decomposition by potassium chloride. (See 
ilj-KAbi Manufacture.) Potassium cWorate crystaUiaes in large 
white tablets, of a bright lustre. It melts without decomposition, 
and begins to give off oxygen at about 370*^ C. According to 
F. L. Teed (Pm. Ckm. Soc., 1886, p. 141), the decomposition of 
potassium chlorate by heat is not at all simple, the quantities 
of chloride and perchlorate produiced depending on the tempera- 
ture. A very gentle heating gives decomposition approximating 
to the equation 2SKCI0^«*14JCO04+ 8KCl + i502, whilst on a 
more rapid heating the (juantities correspond more neatly to 
lOKQOg «dKCl04 rf 4KQ + SOo. The decsoKiposition is Fenwred 


more easy and Tegular by mixing the salt with powdered man- 
ganese dioxide. The Salt finds aypplication in the preparation of 
oxygen, in the imamifacturoof . matches, for p^wtechnic purposes, 
and in medicine. Sodium>chlwai5e, NaCK^, is prepared %y the 
electrolytic process j by passing dMorine into milk of Ikne and 
decomposing the calcium chlorate formed by sodium sulphate ; 
or by me action of ^ihtorine on sodium carbonate at dowtempera- 
ture (mot above 35^ C.). dt is ^uch wiow soluble in waiter than 
the potassnun salt. 

Potassium chlorate is very valuables medicine. Given in large 
doses it causes rapid and charaCtetkt^ poisoning, with alterations 
in the blood and 'rapid degenemtion of nearly aW the intemal 
organs ; but in small doses— *5 to 15 . grains— it partly undergoes 
reduction in the blood and tissues, the Chforide being formed 
and oxygen being supplied to the body'*cells in nascent iorm. 
Its specialusesare m ukeratkm df tlie mouth or %mgnti {tdcer^tiv€ 
stoimtitis), tonsillitis and phaiymgltis. For these conditions it is 
administered in the form of a l<miige, but may also be swallowed 
in solution, as it is exeretJod by the saliva and so inches the 
diseased surface, its Temarkafole efficacy in healing ulcers of 
the mouth— for which it is the specific— has been ascribed to a 
decomposition effeetjed by the carbonic acid which is given off 
from these ulcers. 'I’his releases chloric acid, which, bemg an 
extremely powerful antiseptic, kills the bacteria to which the 
ulcers are due. 

CfiLOmNB (symbol Q, atomic weight 35*46 (0*16), a 
gaseous chemical element of the halogen group, taking its name 
from the colour, greenish-yellow {Or. It was discovered 

in 1774 by Scheele, who called it dephlo^isiicated muriatic acid ; 
about 1785, C. L. Berthollet, regarding it as being a compound of 
hvdrochkwic acid and oxygen, termed it oxygenized muriatic 4cid. 
This view was generally held until about i8io-ti8ii, when Sir 
H. Davy showed definitely tiiat it was an element, and gave 
it the name which it now bears. 

Chlorine is never found in nature in the uncombined condition, 
but in combination with the alkali metals it occurs widely 
distributed in tlie form of rock-salt (sodium cUoride) ; as sylvine 
and carnallite, at Stasefurt ; and to a smaller extent in various 
other minerals such os matiocklte and horn-mercury. In the 
form of alkaline chlorides it is found in sea-water and various 
spring waters, and in the tissues of animals and plants ; while, 
as hydrochloric acid it is found in volcanic gases. 

'fhe preparation of chlorine, both on small scale and 
commerciaily, depends on the oxidation of hydrochloric add ; 
the usual oxidizing agent is mapgane^ dioxide, which, when 
heated with concentrated ihydrocJ^ric acid, forms manganese 
ifchloride, water and chlorine : -^Mn02 4- 4HQ -MnQ^ 4* 2H^>0 + 
Q ,. The manganese dioxide may be replaced by various other 
substances, such as red lead, lead dioxide, potassium bichromate, 
and potassium permanganate. Instead of heating hydrochloric 
acid with manganese dioxide, use is frequently made of a mixture 
of common salt and)iiia£igane.se dioxide, to which concentrated 
sulphuric acid is added and the mixture isThen heated .* — (MnOg 
+ 2NaCl+3H,S04«MnS0.4-SNaIIS04H-eH^04>Gl^^^^ iCMorine 
may also be obtained by toe action sulphuric acid on 

bleaching powder. 

Owing to the enormous quantities pf cliiorine required for 
various industrial purposes, many, processes have been devised, 
either for the recovery of the manganesiJ from the crude man- 
ganese ohlorid&o£>the chiotine stillsyaailiat k can be Again utilized, 
or for the. purpose of preparing chkiriiie without the necessity of 
using manganese in any lomf (tee AijICAli Manufactur£). 


Owing to the reduction in the supply of available hydrochloric acid 
(on account^of the inoreasiag use of the ammomia-soda {kocess in 
place of the " Lehla^ thempnqfA<^tuiiG^4;>f so^) Wal4^n 

tried , to adapt tife ftwrn^r to fhe prpdg^itiqn pf 9hlorine or.hy&o- 
chloric acid. His , method consisted ip using magnesia ipstiM of 
lime for the recovery of the amihonia (which occurs in the form Of 
ammonium chloride in the ammoniaisoda process), and . then by 
evaporating the magnesium ftplation apd. heading 

in steam, to condense tlie. ynpws apd.^o optam hyprocwwc 
acid- Diie day before nipi E. bdiyay had patented the same process, 
but riefther of them was able' to make tne method a commercial 
success. >H(9wevier,iin conjunction with I’echiney, of Salindres (near 
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A\my France)^ the Wekioii-Peohiiiey, m9 iwttrkcd ©ut* Th© 

residual ma^uesium diloride of the 4 }xunQnj©*aoda iprocisss lit ©^vm- 
p^ted uatu it oeaaes to give of ho^drochlorkfaeid, jumis then mixed 
wiJth more tinngneeia ; t^e magnesium toxyohioride iotmed is tovoken 
into small pij^s^aad heated in a onrrent of air, whaujitmTes^Up its 
chlosme> p^W fin the uneambined mmMtim and fnrdy in the Icwiii 
of bycdrachlorio neid# and leaves a ;reaidtte of .foagtienn, vMtk can 
a«am ibe utih^ for the decomposition of more ammonijumohlovide 
( W. Welfonj Jmrn,iC^t pimp> Inuhtstryi *1 8814, P* 'Oreoter 

success attended the e£EQrts at Ludwig Mond, of itoe hrm«t»f Brunner, 
Mood Co, in this process the ammomuni chlocid© Is volatiliaed 
m large ^iroa retorts «hned with Doulton tiles, jond then ^d ii^ 
upright wroughiriroiticy liuders lined willhdrorhrkks. Thesecylhnd^ 
are hllod .with )pUls, made of >a mixitiure Of inagnesia, potassium 
chloride ^nd fireclay, ^the ohjoot of the piotasstiitn ohloriik! being to 
prevent .any formation of hydrochlotic *acid* which might occur ii 
the magnesia was not ,perteQ% dry^ At >300^ C. the eminicimuin 
chloride ss docompoeed by the ima^esia, iwitli the formation <of 
magnesium chioride.and ammonia. The mixture is now heated to 
oo<r C. in la current of hot^ry gas, containing rno fneo oxygen 
gas from the oarbonatingiplant being used), and then a<onrrent oinar 
at the same temperature is passed in. PccompositioQ takes plane 
and the issuing gas contains 18-20 % of chtorme. This percentage 
drops gradually, and when it is reduced to about 3 % the temperature 
of trie apparatus 13 lowered, by the. admission of air, toaboilt 3^^ C., 
and the air stream containing the small percentage of Chilian is 
led off to a second cylinder of pills, which have just been treated 
with arnnionium Chloride vapour and are ready for the hot air 
current. With four ^oylindexa the process is contmuous (L Mohd, 
BftHsA Assoc. MspartSy iBoh, p. 734). 

More recently, owueg to the production of caustic soda by electro- 
lytic methods, much chlorine has consequently lieen produced m 
the same manner (ace Axkali Manitfacture). 

Chlorine is a gas of a greenish-yellow colour, and possesses 
a characteristic unpleasant and suffocatipg smell It can be 
liquefied.at - 34® C, under atmojfpheric pressure, and at -102*^ 0. 
it solidifies and crystallizes. Its, specific heat at constant pressure 
is o-ijss, and at constant volinne 0*08731 (A. Strecker, Wted, 
[2], i3,p.2o); and ite refractive .index 1^0007, 72, whilst 
m the liquid condition the refractive index is 1*367. The density 
isa'4885(air *= i)(Treadwelland Christie,, Z^^/. anorg, Chms., 1905, 
47, p. 440). Its critical temperature is 146® C. Liquid and solid 
chlorine are both yellow in colour. The gas must he . collected 
either hy downward displacement, since it is soluble in water and 
^0 attacks mercury ; or over a saturated salt solution, in which 
it is only slightly soluble. At ordinary temperatures it unites 
direcriy with many other elements ; thus with hydiogen, com- 
bination takes plficc in direct sunlight with explosive violence ; 
arsenic, antimony, thin cqpper foil.and phosphorus take fire in an 
atmosphere of chlorine, forraang the corres^nding chlorides. 
Many compounds containing hydrogen arc readily decomposed 
by the for example, a piece of .paper dipped in turpentine 
inflames jn nn atmosphere of .chlorine, producing hydrochloric 
acid and ^a copious deposit of soot ; a lighted taper burns in 
chlorine with .a dull smoky flame. The solution of chlorine in 
water, when freshly prepared, possesses a yellow colour, but on 
keeping becomes colourless, on account of its decomposition into 
byorochlortc acid and ovxygen. It is on tliis ^operty that its 
bleaching ^md disinfecting power depends (see Bleaching). 
Water saturated with chlorine at o® u deposits crystals of a 
hydrate Cl2*8H^O, which is readily decomposed at a higher 
temperature mto its constitsuents. Chlorine hydrate has an 
historical importance, as by sealing it up in a bent tub^ and 
heating the end containing the hydrate, wiukt the other limb of 
the tube was enclosed in a freezing mixture, M. Faraday was first 
able to obtain liquid chlorine. 

Chlorine is used commercially for the extraction of gold f.) and 
for the ihanufacture of bleaching powder '' and of chlorates 
It also tindt an extensive use in organic chemistry as a substituting 
and osddiritig agent, as well as ior the prepataltion df addition com- 
pounds. For purposes of substitution, the free edement as a rule only 
works ^wly on aaturated eomiMMinds, but the reactiion may be 
accelerated by the action of simughtfOr on warming, or by using a 
'* carrier.^* In these latter cases the teafition may proceed in different 
directions ; thus, with the aromatic hydrocarbons, Chlorine in the 
0€M or in thepnooBUGe of a oaitior substituibes'in the benzene siudleus, 
but^in the presnnoe of sunlight or on warniiiw, snbstitution takes 
place an the side chain. Iodine, antimony .trkmloride, molybdenum 
pentacnb^ide, fetrit chloride^ lerric mridC) Antimony, tin, stannic 
oxide and lerronsedlp^hate hawe all been um kS dhh»w carriers. 

The atomic weight ' 4 f chlorine was detertnihed by |. Serzeltus 


and by F. Fenny (PJh7 Tmm,, 1839, 13) J S Stas, from ihe 
synthesis silver Chloride, Obtained the value 35-437 (0-^rf), 
and C. Marignac fbund the value 54 * 462 . More recen 1 de termiwatiou 
are : H. B. "Dbtqn and E. C. 'Kajgar (FM Titans , i'505) ; T. 
Richards and G. Jones {Abst. J CS.y 1O07) ; W. A. Noyes and H C 
Weber (ildd , 1908), nnd JRdgar (ibid., igoB). 


HydrcMmc .darf.-- Chlorine combines witJi hydrogen to 
foipm hydrochkiric acid, HCl, the only known compound of 
th^e two dements. The arid itself was first obtained by J. R 
Glanber in about 1648, but J. PriestUy in 1772 was the first to 
isolate it in ^ gaseous cemdition, and Sir H. Davy in 1810 
showed that it contained Itydrogon and chlorine only, as up to 
that time it was considered to contain ox}*gen. It may be pre- 
pared .by the direct union of its constituents , (aee Burgess and 
Chapman, J£S., 1906, p. 1399), but on the large scale 
and also for the preparation of small quantities it is made 
the decomposition Of salt ^by means of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, NaCl-f H2SO4 ^^NaHSQi 4 HQ. It is chiefly obtained as a 
by-product in the manufacture of soda^ash by the Leblanc 
process (see Alkait Manufacture). The coiimiercml nod is 
usually yellow in colour and contains many impurities, such as 
traces of arsenic, sulphuric acid, chlorine, ferric chloride and 
sulphurous acid ; but these do not interfere with its application 
to the preparation of bleaching pow der, in which it is diiefly 
consumed. Without further purification it is also used for 
“ souring ’’ in bleaching, and in tin and lead soldering. 


It is a colourless gas, viuch can be condensed by cold and pressme 
to a liquid boiling at - 83-7* C,, and can ako be solidified, solid 
meltiug at -112-5® C (K. Olszcwidbi). Its critical temperature is 
52*3®'C , and its crtitcal pressure is 86 atmos The gos fumes strongly 
in moist air, and it is rapidly dissolved by water, fone volume of 
water at o® C, absorbing ^3 volminei of tlie gas, I'he gas docs not 
obey Henry's law, that is, its solubility m water is not jiropcartional 
to its presBure. It is one of the “ strong " acids, being ionized to the- 
extent of about oi’4 % in decinortnal solution The strongest 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid at 15^ C contains 42 9 % of 
the acid, and has a specific gravity of 1*212 Perfectly dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas has no action on metals, but m aqueous solution it 
dissolves many of them with evolution of hydrogi^ and formation 
of clilorides 

The salts of hydrochloric acid, known as chlortdeSy can, m most 
cases, be prepared by diiisolviog either tlie metal, its hydroxide, 
oxide, or carbonate m the acid ; oriby beating the mntal in a emrrent 
of chlorine, or by ptedpitatiom The majority of the metallic chlondes 
are sdlids (stannic chlonde, titanic dilonde and antimony penta- 
chloride are liquids) which readily volatilize on heating Many arc 
readily soluble in water, the chief exceptions being silver chlonde, 
mercurous chloride, cuprous dhloride and polladious chloride which 
are insoluble in water, and thallous chloride and lead chloride which 
arc only slightly soluble in cOld water, but are readily soluble m hot 
water. Bfsmuth and antimony clhlorides are decomposed by water 
with production of oxydhlorides, whilst titanium tetrachloride 
yields titanic acid under the same conditions. All the metallic 
chlorides, witb the exception of those of the alkah and alkaline 
earth metals, are reduced either fto die metallic condition or to that 
of a lower chlonde on heating in a current of hydrogen ; most are 
decomposed by concentrated sulphunc acid. They can be dis- 
tinguished from the correspondmg bnomides and iodides by the 
fact that on distillation with a mixture of potassium bidironrate 
and concentrated sulphuric acid they yield cniomium oxychloride, 
whereas bromides and iodides by the same treatment , give bromme 
and iodine respectively. Some metallic chlondes riradily iorni 
double chlorides, the most important of these double salts ibmng the 
platinoohlorides of the alkali] metals. The chlorides of the non- 
nietalHc elements are usually volatile fuming liquids frf low' boihng- 
point, which can be distilled without decomposition and are do- 
composed by water. Hydrochkwic acid and its metallic salts can 
be recognized by the formation of insoluble silver chloride, on adding 
silver nitrate to their nitric acid solution, and also hy the formation 
of chromium oxychloride (^e above). Chlorides can be estimated 
quantitflitivety by conversion into* silver chlonde, or Jf in the iorm df 
alkaline chlorides (in the absence of other metals, and of any free 
acids) by titration with standanl silver nrtrate Bokution, using 
potassium cimomate as an indicator. 

Chlorine and oxygen do not combine directly, but compourds can 
be obtained Indirectly. Three OKldes are known : chlorine monoxide, 
040, chlorine peroxide, CIC4, andjcHloiine ht?fjtoxklc, CljO^. 

Chlorine monoxide results on passing cWlorme over dry precipitated 
mefcurtc oxide. It is a pale yellow gas which can be conde nsed, -on 
oozing, To a dofk-cOloured liquid boiling at 5® C. (under a pressure 
of 737*9 mm ). It is extremely unstable, decomposing with exltome 
vldlemee on the Slightest shock or disturbance, or on exposure to 
sunfight. It is readffy sohilde m water, with which it iComliincB to 
form hypochlorOus acid. Sulphur, phoe^ihonis, caiibon compounds, 
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and the alkali metaU react violently with the gas, taking fire with 
explosive decomposition. A. J. Balard detcnnined the volume 
composition of the gas by decomposition over mercury on gentle 
warming, followed by the absorption of the chlorine produced with 
potassium hydroxide, and then measured the residual oxygen. 

Chlorine peroxide was first obtained by Sir H. Pavy m. 1815 by 
the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on potassium chlorate. 
As this oxide is a dangerous ei^losive, great care must be taken in 
its preparation ; the chlorate is finely powdered and added in the 
cola, in small quantities at a time, to the acid contained in a retort. 
After solution the retort is gently heated by warm water when the 
gas is liberated : — 8KCIO0 "f 2HjS04»KC104 4 * 2KHSO4 + H^O + C 10 j|. 
A mixture of chlorine peroxide and chlorine is obtained by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on potassium chlorate, and similarly, 
on warming a mixture of potassium chlorate and oxalic acid to 
70® C. on the water bath, a mixture of chlorine peroxide and carbon 
dioxide is Obtained. Chlorine peroxide must be collected by displace- 
ment, as it is soluble in water and readily attacks mercury. It is 
a heavy gas of a deep yellow colour and possesses an unpleasant 
smell. It can be liquefied, the hquid boiling at 9*9*^ C., and on 
further cooling it solidifies at - 79° C. It is very explosive, being 
resolved into its constituents by influence of light, on warming, 
ot on application of shock. It is a very pow^erful oxidant ; a mixture 
of potassium chlorate and sugar in about etmal proportions spon- 
taneously inflames when touched with a rod moistened with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, the chlorine peroxide liberated setting fire 
to the sugar, which goes on burning. Similarly, phosphorus can be 
burned under water by covering it with a little potassium chlorate 
and running in a thin stream of concentrated sulphuric acid (see 
papers by Bray, Zeit. phys. Chem., iqoO, ct seq.). 

Chlorine hcpioxide was obtained by A. Michael by slov/ly adding 
perchloric acia to phosphoric oxide below ~ to® C. ; the mixture is 
allowed to stand for a day and then gently warmed, when the oxide 
distils over as a colourless very volatile oil of boilmg-point 82® C. 
It turns to a greenish-yellow colour in two or three days and gives 
off a greenish gas ; it explodes violently on percussion or in contact 
with a flame, and is gradually converted into perchlonc acid by the 
action of water. On the addition of iodine to this oxide, chlonne 
is liberated and a white substance is produced, which decomposes, on 
heating to 380® C., into iodine and oxygen ; bromine is without 
action (see A. Michael, Amer. Chem, Jour., 1900, vol. 23 ; 1901 » vol. 
5 ^ 5 ) • 

Several oxy-acids of chlorine are known, namely, hypochlorous 
acid, HCIO, chlorous acid, HClOj (in the form of its salts), chloric 
acid, HClOj, and ^xirchlonc acid, HCIO4. Hypochlorous acid is 
formed when chlorine monoxide dissolves in water, and can be pre- 
pared (in dilute solution) by passing chlonne through water con- 
taining precipitated mercunc oxide in suspension. Precipitated 
calcium carbonate may be used in place of the mercuric oxide, or a 
hypochlorite may be decomposed by a dilute mineral acid and tlie 
resulting solution distilled. For this purpose a filtered solution of 
bleaching-powder and a very dilute solution of nitric acid may be 
employed. The acid is only known in aqueous solution, and only 
dilute solutions can be distilled without decomposition. The solution 
has a pale yellow colour, and is a strong oxidizing and bleaching 
agent ; it is readily decomposed by hydrochloric acici, with evolution 
of oxygen. The salts of this acid are known as hypochlorites, and 
hke the acid itself are very unstable, so that it is almost impossible 
to obtain them pure. A solution of sodium hypochlonte \Eau de 
which can be prepared by passing chlorine into a cold aqueous 
solution of caustic soda, has bt^n extensively used for bleaching 
purposes. One of the most important derivatives of hypochlorous 
acid IS bleaching powder. Sochum hypochlorite can be prepared by 
the electrolysis of brine solution in the presence of carbon electrodes, 
having no diaphragm in the electrolytic cell, and mixing the anode 
and cathode products by agitating the hquid. The temperature 
should be kept at about 15° C., and the concentration of the hypo- 
chlonte produced must not be allowed to become too great, in order 
to prevent reduction taking place at the cathode. 

Chlorous acid is not known m the pure condition ; but its sodium 
salt is prepared by the action of sodium peroxide on a solution of 
chlorine peroxide : ‘iClOg-f NaaO8*»2NaClOa-fO0. The silver andlead 
salts are unstable, being decomposed with explosive violence at 
100® C. On adding a caustic alkali solution to one of chlorine 
peroxide, a mixture of a chlorite and a chlorate is obtained. 

Chloric acid was discovered in 1786 by C. L. Berthollet, and is 
best prepared by decomposing barium chlorate with the calculated 
amount of dilute sulphuric acid. The aqueous solution can be con- 
centrated %n vacuo over sulphuric acid until it contains 40 % of 
chloric acid. Further concentration leads to decomposition, with 
evolution of oxygen and formation of perchloric acid. The con- 
centrated solution is a powerful oxidizing ^ent; organic matter 
being oxidized so rapidly that it frequently inflames* Hydrochloric 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid are rapidly oxidized 
by chlonc acid. J . S . Stas determined its composition by the analysis 
of puxe silver chlorate. The salts of this acid are known as chlorates 
(jr.V.). 

Perchloric acid is best prepared by distilling potassium perchlorate 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. According to Sir H. Roscoe, pure 
perchloric acid distils over at first, but if the distillatioii be continued 


a white crystaUine mass of hydrated perchloric acid, HC1O4*H0O. 
passes over ; tos is due to the decomposition of some of the acid 
into water and lower oxides of chlorine, the water produced then 
combining with the pure acid to produce the hydrated form. This 
solid on redistillation, gives the pure acid, which is a Hquid boiling at 
39® C. (under a pressure of 56 mm.) and of specific gravity 1 *764 ( V**)- 
llie ciystalline hydrate melts at 50® C. The pure acid decom- 
pows siowjjy on standing, but is stablSih* dilute aqueous solution. 
It is a very powerful oxidizing agent ; wood and paper in contact 
wi^ the acid inflame with ex^osive Violence. In contact with the 
skin it produces painful wounds. It may be distinguished from 
chloric acid by the fact that it does not give chlorine peroxide when 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, and that it is not reduced 
by sulphurous acid. The salts of the acid are known as the per- 
chlorates^ and are all soluble in water ; the potassium and rubidium 
salts, however, are only soluble to a slight extent. Potassium 
perchlorate, KCIO4, can be obtained by careiully heating the chlorate 
until it first melts and then nearly all solidifies again. The fused 
mass is then extracted witli water to remove potassium chlonde, and 
warmed with hydrochloric acid to remove unaltered chlorate, and 
finally extracted with water again, When a residue of practicaUy pure 
perchlorate is obtained. Tlie alkaline perchlorates are isomorphous 
with the permanganates. 

CHLORITE, a group of green micaceous minerals which are 
hydrous silicates of aluminium, magnesium and ferrous iron. 
The name was given by A. G. Werner in 1798, from 
“a green stone.’’ Several species and many rather ill-defined 
varieties have been described, but they are difficult to recognize. 
Like the micas, the chlorites (or “ hydromicas ”) arc monoclinic 
in crystallization and have a perfect cleavage parallel to the flat 
face of the scales and plates. The cleavage is, however, not 
quite so prominent as in the micas, and the cleavage flakes 
though pliable are not elastic. The chlorites usually occur as 
salt (H~2-3) scaly aggregates of a dark-green colour. They 
vary in specific gravity between 2-6 and 3-0, according to the 
amount of iron present. Well-developed crystals are met with 
only in the species clinochlore and penninite ; those of the former 
are six-sided plates and are optically biaxial, whilst those of the 
latter have the form of acute rhombohedra and are usually 
optically uniaxial. The species prochlorite and corundophilite 
also occur as more 0/ less distinct six-sided plates. These four 
better crystallized species are grouped together by G. Tschermak 
as orthochlorites, the finely scaly and indistinctly fibrous forms 
being grouped by the same author as Icptochloritcs. 

Chemically, the chlorites are distinguished from the micas by 
the presence of a considerable amount of water (about 13 %) 
and by not containing alkalis ; from the soft, scaly, miner^ 
talc they differ in containing aluminium (about 20%) as an 
essential constituent. The magnesia (up to 36 %) is often 
in part replaced by ferrous oxide (up to 30 %), and the alu- 
mina to a lesser extent by ferric oxide ; alumina may also be 
partly replaced by chromic oxide, as in the rose-red varieties 
kammererite and kotschubeite. The composition of both 
clinochlore and penninite is approximately expressed by 
the formula and the formulae of pro- 

chlorite and corundophilite are H^fMg,Fe)^8Ali4SiigO,^, and 
respectively. The vanations in com- 
position of these orthochlorites is explained by G. Tschermak 
by assuming them to be isomorphous mixtures of 
(the serpentine molecule) and H4Mg8Al2SiO0 (which is approxi- 
mately the composition of the chlorite amesite). The lepto- 
chlorites are still more complex, and the intermixture of other 
fundamental molecules has to be assumed ; the species recognized 
by Dana are daphnite, cronstedtite, thuringite, stilpnomelane, 
strigovite, diabantite, aphrosiderite, delessite and nimpfite. - 

The chlorites usually occur as alteration producits of other 
mmerals, such as pyroxene, amphibole, biotite, garnet, &c., 
often occurring as pseudoinorphs after these, or as earthy 
material filling cavities -in igneous rocks composed pf these 
minerals. Many altered igneous rocks owe their greeri colour 
to the presence of secondary chlorite. Chlorite is also an im- 
portant constituent of many schistose rocks and phyllites, and 
of chlorite-schist it is the only essential constituent. Well- 
crystallized specimens of the species clinochlore are found with 
crystals of garnet in cavities in chlorite-schist at Achniatovsk 
near Zlatoust, In the Urals^ and at the Ala valley near Turin, 
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Piedmont ; also as large plates at West Chester in Pennsylvania 
and at other American localities. Crystals of penninite are 
found in serpentine at Zermatt in Switzerland and in the green 
schists of the Zillerthal in Tirol. 

Closely allied to the chlorites is another group of micaceous 
minerals known as the vermiculites, which have resulted by the 
alteration of the micas, particularly biotite and phlogopite. 
The name is from the Latin vermiculor, “ to breed worms,’' 
because when heated before the blowpipe these painerals ex- 
foliate into long worm-like threads. They have the same 
chemical constituents as the chlorites, but the composition 
is variable and indefinite, varying with that of the original 
mineral and the extent of its alteration. Several indistinct 
varieties have been named, the most important of which is 
jeffersonite. (L. J. S ) 

CHLOROFORM (trichlor-methane), CHClg, a valuable an- 
aesthetic, a colourless liquid, possessing an agreeable smell and 
a pleasant taste. It may be prepared by the action of bleaching 
powder on many carbon compounds, such, for example, as ethyl 
alcohol and acetone (E. Soubeiran, Ann. chtm. phys., 1831 [2], 
48, p. 131 ; J. V. Liebig, Ann., 1832, i, p 199), by heating chloral 
with alkalis (Liebig), CCl^CHO + NaHO - CHCl, -fNaHCOo, or 
by heating trichloracetic acid with ammonia (J. Dumas, Ann., 
1839, 32, p. 1 13). In the preparation of chloroform by the action 
of bleaching powder on ethyl alcohol it is probable that tlie 
alcohol is first oxidized to acetaldehyde, which is subsequently 
chlorinated and then decomposed. Chloroform solidifies in the 
cold and then melts at - 62° C. ; it boils at 61-2® C., and has a 
specific gravity 1*52637 (o°/4°) (T. E. Thorpe). It is an exceed- 
ingly good solvent, especially for fats, alkaloids and iodine. 
It IS not inflammable. The vapour of chloroform when passed 
through a red-hot tube yields hexachlorhenzene Q,C1^, per- 
chlorethane CyCl^,, and some perchlorethylene C,Cl4 (W. 
Ramsay and S. Young, Jahreshenchte, 1886, p. 628). Chromic 
acid converts it into phosgene (carbonyl chloride, COCl,). It 
reacts with sodium ethylate to form ortho-formic ester, 
CII(0C,H,)3, and when heated with aqueous ammonia for some 
hours at 200-220® C. gives carbon monoxide and ammonium 
formate, 2CHCI3 + TNHy 4- 3IL,0 - NH^-HCO,> + CO 4- 6NH,C1 
(G. Jahresb., 1886, p. 627). When digested with phenols 

and caustic soda it forms oxyaldehydes (K. Reimer, Ber., 1876, 
9, p. 423); and when heated with alcoholic potash it is converted 
into potassium formate, CHCl^ 4 4KHO — KHCO., 4- 3KC1 4- 
2H2O. It combines with acetoacetic ester to fonn the aromatic 
compound meta-oxyuvitic acid, C^;H.yCH3-OH-(COOH).,. A 
hydrate, of composition CHCl^TbHgO, has been described 
(G. Chancel, Fresenius Zetischnjt /. anal. Chemie, 1886, 25, p. 
1 18) , it forms hexagonal crystals which melt at i*6® C. 

Chloroform may be readily detected by the production of 
an isonitnle when it is heated with alcoholic potash and a primary 
amine ; thus with aniline, phenyl isocyaiude (recognized by its 
nauseating smell) is produced, 

CHCI3 + CgH^NHa 4 - 8KHO =* CcHflNC + 8 KC 1 + SHgO. 

For the action and use of chloroform as an anaesthetic, see 
Anaesthesia. Chloroform may be given internally in doses 
of from one to five drops. The Bnitsh Pharmacopoeia contains 
a watery solution — the Aqua Chloroformt — which is useful m 
disguising the taste of nauseous drugs ; a liniment which consists 
of equal parts of camphor liniment and chloroform, and is a 
useful counter-irritant ; the Spinius Chloroformt (erroneously 
known as “ chloric ether ”), which is a useful anodyne in doses 
of from five to forty drops ; and the Ttneiura Chloroformt ei 
Morphinae Composiia, which is the equivalent of a proprietiiry 
drug called chlorodyne. This tincture contains chloroform, mor- 
phine and prussic acid, and must be used with the greatest care. 

Externally chloroform is an antiseptic, a local anaesthetic 
if allowed to evaporate, and a rubefacient, causing the vessels 
of the skin to dilate, if rubbed in. Its action on the stomach 
is practically identical with that of alcohol (q.v.), though in very 
much smaller doses. The uses of chloroform which fall to be 
mentioned here are as a Counter-irritant ; as a local anaes- 
thetic for toothache duo to caries, it being applied on a cotton- 
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wool plug which is inserted into the carious cavity ; as an 
antispasmodic in tetanus and hydrophobia j and as the best 
and most immediate and effective antidote in cases of strychnine 
poisoning. 

CHLOROPHYLL (from Gr. xk<ap6s, green, <j>vXkov, a leaf), 
the green colouring matter of leaves. It is universally present 
in growing vegetable cells. The pigment of leaves is a complex 
mixture of substances ; of these one is green, and to this the 
name, originally given in 1817 by Pelletier and Caventou, is 
sometimes restricted ; xanthophyll (Gr. yellow) is dark 

brown; carotin is copper-coloured. Chlorophyll is related chemi- 
cally to the proteids ; a decomposition product, phylloporphyrin, 
being very closely related to haematoporphyrm, which is a 
decomposition product of haemoglobin, the red colouring matter 
of the blood. Chlorophyll is neutral in reaction, insoluble m 
water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, &c., the solutions exhibiting 
a green colour and a vivid red fluorescence. Magnesium is a 
necessary constituent. (See S. B. Schryver, Science Progres.^. 
1909* 3 > P‘ 425*) 

CHLOROSIS (Gr. pale green), the botanical term for 

loss of colour m a plant-organ, a sign of disease ; also m medicine, 
a form of anaemia (see Blood ; Pathology). 

CHLORPICRIN (Nitrochloroform), C-NOa-Cl,, the product 
of the distillation of many nitro compounds (picric acid, nitro- 
methane, &c.) with bleaching powder; it can also be prepared 
by the action of concentrated nitric acid on chloral or chloroform. 
A. W. von Hofmann (Annalen, 1866, 139, p. m) mixed 10 parts 
of bleaching powder into a paste with cold water and added a 
solution (saturated at 30® C.) of i part of picric acid, A violent 
reaction is set up and the chlorpicrin distils over, generally 
without the necessity for any external heating. It is a colourless 
liquid of boiling-point 112® C., and of specific gravity 1*692. It 
is almost insoluble m water, but is readily soluble m alcohol ; it 
has a sharp smell, and its vapour affects the eyes very powerfully. 
Iron filings and acetic acid reduce it to tnmethylamine, whilst 
alcoholic ammonia converts it into guanidine, HN*C(NH2)j, 
and sodium etliylate into ortho-carbonic ester, CXOCoHr,)^. 
The corresponding brompicrm is also known. 

CHMIELNICKI, BOGDAN (r. 1593-1657), hetman of the 
Cossacks, son of Michael Chmielnicki, was born at Sul)atow, 
near Chiginn m the Ukraine, an estate given to the elder 
Chmielnicki for his lifelong services to the Polish crown. 
Bogdan, after learning to read and write, a rare accomplishment 
in those days, entered the Cossack ranks, was dangerously 
wounded and taken prisoner in his first battle against the Turks, 
and found leisure during his two years’ captivity at Constanti- 
nople to acquire the rudiments of Turkish and French. On 
returning to the Ukraine he settled down quietly on his paternal 
estate, and in all probability history would never have known 
his name if the intolerable persecution of a neighbourmg Polish 
squire, who stole his hayricks and flogged his infant son to death, 
had not converted the thrifty and acquisitive Cossack husband- 
man into one of the most striking and sinister figures of modern 
times. Failing to get redress nearer home, he determined to seek 
for justice at Warsaw, whither he had been summoned with other 
Cossack delegates to assist Wladislaus IV. m his long-projected 
war against the Turks. The king, perceiving him to he a man 
of some education and intelligence, appointed him pisarz or 
secretary of tlie registered Cossacks, and he subsequently served 
under Koniecpolski in the Ukraine campaign of 1646. His hopes 
of distinction were, however, cut short by a decree of the 
Polish diet, which, in order to vex the king, refused to sanction 
the continuance of the war. Chmielnicki, now doubly hateful 
to the Poles as being both a royalist and a Cossack, was again 
maltreated and chicaned, and only escaped from gaol by bribing 
his gaolers. Thirsting for vengeance, he fled to the Cossack 
settlements on the Lower Dnieper and thence sent messages to 
the khan of the Crimea, urging a simultaneous invasion of 
Poland by the Tatars and the Cossacks (1647). 

'On the nth of April 1648, at an assembly ot the Zaporozhians 
(see Poland: History), he openly declared his intention of pro- 
ceeding against the Poles, and was elected ataman by acclamation. 

VI. 9 
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At Zheltnaya Vodui (Yellow Waters) in the Ukraine he 
annihilated, on the 19th of May, a detached Polish army corps 
after three days’ desperate fighting, and on the 26th routed the 
main Polish army under the grand hetman, Stephen Potocki, 
at Kruta Balka (Hard Plank), near the river ICorsun. The 
immediate consequcnc’e of these victories was the outbreak of a 
“ serfs* fury ” Throughout the Ukraine the Polish gentry 
were hunted clown, flayed and burnt alive, blinded and sawn 
asunder. Iwery manor-house was reduced to ashes. Every 
Uniat and Githolic priest was hung up before his own altar, 
along with a Jew and a hog. The panic-stricken mhabitants 
fled to the nearest strongholds, and soon the rebels were swarming 
all over the palatinates of Volhynia and Podoba. But the ataman 
was as crafty as he was cruel. Disagreeably awakened to the 
insecurity of his position l>y the refusal of the tsar and the sultan 
to accept him as a vassal, he feigned to resume negotiations 
with the Poles in order to gain time, dismissed the Polish com- 
missioners in the summer of 1648 with impossible conditions, 
and on the 23rd of September, after a contest of three days, 
utterly routed the Polish chivdry, 40,000 strong, at Pildawa, 
where the Cossacks are said to have reaped an immense l>ooly 
after the fight was over. All Poland now lay at his feet, and 
the road to the defenceless capital was open before him ,* but he 
wasted the precious months m vain before the fortress of Zamosc, 
and was then persuaded by the new king of Poland, John 
(4tsim!r, to consent to a suspension of ho.stilities. In June 1649, 
arrayed in cloth-of-gold and mounted on a white charger, 
('Iimielnicki made his tniimplial entry into Kiev, where he was 
hailed as the Maccabaeiis of the Orthodox faith, and permitted 
the (V)mmittal of unspeakable atrocities on the Jews and Roman 
Catholics. At the ensuing peace congress at Pcreyaslavl he 
demanded terms so extravagant that the Polish commissioners 
dared not listen to them. Jn 1649, thereiore, the war was re- 
sumed. A bloody battle ensued near Zhorow, on the banks of 
the Strypa, when only the persona] valour of the Polish king, 
the superiority of the Polisli artillery, and the defection of 
Chmielnicki’s allies the Tatars enalded the royal forces to hold 
their own. Peace was then jjatched up by tlic compact of 
Zborow (August 21, 1649); whereiiy Chmielnicki was virtually 
recognized as a semi-independent prince. 

For the next eighteen months he was the absolute master of 
the Ukraine, which he divided into sixteen provinces, made his 
native place Uhigirin the Cossack capital, and entered into direct 
relations with foreign powers. Poland and Muscovy competed 
for his alliance, and in his more exalted mood.s he meditated an 
Orthodox crusade against the Turk at the head of the northern 
Shxb. But he was no statesman, and his difficulties proved 
overwhelming. Instinct told him that his old ally the khan of 
the Crimea was unreliable, and that the tsar of Muscovy was his 
natural protector, yet he could not make up his mind to abandon 
the one or turn to the other. His attempt to carve a principality 
for his son out of Moldavia, which Poland regarded as her vassal, 
led to the outbreak in 1651 of a third war between subject and 
suzerain, which speedily assumed the dignity and the dimensions 
of a crusade Chmielnicki was now regarded not merely as a 
Cossack rebel, hut as the an'h-enemy of Catholicism in eastern 
Iiurop<*, and the pope granted a plenar\^ absolution to all who 
took up arms against him. But Bogdan himself was not without 
ecclesiastical san Tion. The archbishop of Corinth girded him 
with a sword which had lain upon the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
metropolitan of Kiev absolved him from all his sins, without 
the usual preliminary of confession, before he rode forth to battle. 
But fortune, so long his friend, now deserted him, and at 
Berestec/ko (July i, 1651) the Cossack ataman was defeated 
for the first time. But even now his power was far from broken. 
In 1652 he openly interfered in the affairs of Transylvania and 
Walachia, and assumed the high-sounding title of “guardian 
of the Ottoman Porte.” In 1653 Poland made a supreme effort, 
the diet voted 17,000,000 gulden in subsidies, and John Casimir 
led an army of 60,000 men into the Ukraine and defeated the 
arch-rebel at Zranta, whereupon Chmielnicki took the oath of 
allegaince to the tsar (compact of Percy aslavl, February 19, 1654), 


and all hope of an independent Cossack state was at an end. He 
died on the 7th of August 1657. With all his native ability, 
Chmieinicki was but an emmont savage. He was the creature 
of every passing mood or whim, incapable of cool and steady 
judgment or of the slightest self-control^an incalculable weather- 
cock, blindly obsequious to every blast of passion. He could 
destroy, but he could not create, and other people benefited by 
his exploits. 

See P Ktilish, On the Defection of Mulo^Russta from Poland (RuS ) 
(Moscow, 1890) ; S M Solovev, Histoty of Uussta (Rus.) (Moscow, 
J857, &c.), vol. X, ; Robert Nisbet Bam, The Fmt liomanovk^ ebaps, 
3-4 (London, 19^5)' N B.) 

CHOATE, JOSEPH HODGES (1832- ), American lawyer 

and diplomat, was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 24th of 
January 1832. He was the son of Dr George Choate, a physician 
of considerable note, and was a nephew of Rufus Choate. After 
graduating at Harvard College in 1852 and at the law school 
of Harvard University in 1854, he was admitted first to the 
Massachu-setts (1855) and then (1856) to the New York bar, 
and entered the law office of Scudcler Ik Carter in New York City. 
His success m his profession was immediate, and in i860 he 
became junior partner in the firm of Evaris, Southmayd & Choate, 
the senior partner in which was William M. Kvarts. This firm 
and its successor, that of Evarts, Choate & Beaman, remained 
for many years among the leading law firms of New York and 
of the country, the activities of both being national rather tlian 
local. During these busy years Mr Choate was associated with 
many of the most famous litigations in American legal history, 
including the Tilclen, A. T. Stewart, and Stanford will ca.ses, 
the Kansas prohibition cases, the Chinese exclusion cases, the 
Maynard elecrtion returns case, and the Income Tax Suit. In 
1871 he became a member of the “ Committee of Seventy ” in 
New York City, wbich was instrumental in breaking up the 
“ Tweed Ring,” and later assisted in the prosecution of the 
mclu ted officials. In the retrial of the General Fitz John Porter 
case he obtained a reversal of the decision of the original court- 
martial. His greatest reputation was won perhaps in cross- 
examination. In politics he allied himself with the Republican 
party on its organization, being a frequent speiiker in jiresidcntial 
campaigns, beginning with that of 1856. lie never held political 
office, although he was a candidate for the Rejpubhean senatorial 
nomination against Senator Thomas C. Platt in 1897. In 1894 
he was president of the New York state constitutional convention. 
He was appointed, by President McKinley, ambassador to Great 
Britain to succeed John Hay in 1899, and remained in this 
position until the spring of 1905. In England he won great 
personal populanty, and accomplished much in fostermg the 
good relations of the two great English-speaking powers. He 
was one of the representatives of the United States at the second 
Peace Congress at the Hague in 1907. 

Several of his notable public addresses have been published. 
1 he Choate Story Book (New York, 1903) contains a few of his 
addresbcs and after-dinner speeches, and is prefaced by a brief 
biographical sketch. 

CHOATE, RUFUS (i799~'i859), American lawyer and orator, 
was bom at Ipswich, Massachusetts, on the ist of October 1799, 
the descendant of a family which settled in Massachu^tts in 
1667. As a child he was remarkably precocious ; at .six he is 
said to have been able to repeat large parts of the Bible and of 
Pilgrim's Progress by heart. He graduated as valedictorian of 
bis class at Dartmouth College m 1819, was a tutor there in 1819- 
1820, spent a year in the law school of Harvard University, and 
studied for a like period at Washington, in the olTice of William 
Wirt, then attorney -general of the United States. He was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1823 and practised at 
what was later South Danvers (now Peabody) for five years, 
during which time he served in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives (1825-1826) and in the state senate (1827). 
In 1828 he removed to Salem, where his successful conduct of 
several important lawsuits brought him prominently into public 
notice. In 1830 he was elected to Congress as a Whig from the 
Salem district, defeating the Jacksonian candidate for re-election. 
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B. W. Citwnmshield (1772-1851), si former secreta?)^ of the navy, 
and in 1R33 he was re-elec^^ His career in Conipress was 
marked by a noftable spcecsh in defence of a pratectire taxif 
In 1834, ^fore the completion of his second term, he rcaigiaed 
and establishcil himself in the pi^actice of low in Boston. Alr^dy 
his fame as a speaker had spread beyond Now England, and he 
was much sought after as an orator for public occasions. Eor 
several years he devoted himself unremittingly to his profession, 
but in 1841 succeeded Daniel Webster in the United States 
Senate. Shortly afterwards he dehvored one of his most eloquent 
addresses at the memorial services for President Harrison m 
Faneuil Hall, Boston. In the Senate Iw!- made a scries of brilliant 
speeches on the tariff, the Oregon boundary, in favour of the 
Fiscal Bank Act, and in opposition to the annexation of Texas. 
On Webster’s rc-clection to the Senate, Choate resumed (1845) 
his law practice, which no amount of urging could ever persuade 
him to abandon for public office^save far a short term a$ atiortiey- 
general of Maasachuaetts in 1853“! 854, In 1853 he was a 
member of the state constitutional CDiivention. He was a 
faithful supporter of Webster’s policy as declared in the latter’s 
famous Seventh of March Speech ’’ (1850) and laiiounxi to 
secure for him the presidential nomination at the Whig national 
convention in 1852. In 1856 he refused to follow most of his 
former Whig associates into the 'Repubhean party and gave his 
support to James Buchanan, whom he considered the repre- 
sentative of a national instead of a sectional party. In July 1850 
failing health led him to seek rest m a trip to Europe, but he 
died on the 13th of that month at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
he had been put ashore when it was seen that he probably could 
not outlive the voyage across the Atlantic. Choate, besides being 
fine of the ablest of Amencan lawyers, was one of the most 
scholarly of American public men, and hrs numerous orations 
and addresses were remarkable for their pure style, their grace 
and elepince of form, and thbir wealth of classical allusion 

His IVof/?? (edited, with a memoir, by S G Brown) were published 
111 2 vols. at f-ioston m 1862 The Memoir was atterwanb published 
separately (Boston, 1870) See also E G Paikcr's Reminiscencea 
of Rufus Choate (New Yoik, i860) , E Whipple’s Some Rccdlec 
finn^ of Rufus Choate (New York, 1870) ; and tiu’ Albany Law Review 
(1877-1878) 

CHOBH, a large western affluent of the middle Zaml>ezi {(f.v ) 
The river was discovered by David Livingstone in 1851, and to 
him was known as the (liohe. Tt is also called the Linyante 
and the Kwando, the last name being that commonly used. 

CHOCOLATE, a paste of the ground kernels of the cocoa liean, 
mixed with sugar, vanilla or other flavouring, made into a cake, 
which is used for the manufacture of various forms of sweetmeat, 
or in making the beverage, also known as “ chocolate,” obtained 
by dissolving cakes of chocolate in boiling water or milk (see 
Cocoa). The word came into Eng. through the Fr. chocolai or 
Span, chocolai e from the Mex. chocolatl. According to the New 
English Dictionary (quotmg R, Simeon, Diet, de la langue 
Nahmil), this was “ an article of food made of . , . the seeds of 
cacao and of the tree pochotl (Bofjibax ectha),’^ and was etymo- 
logically distmet from the Mexican cacauatl, cacao, or cocoa. 

CHOCTAWS, Chahtas, or Ceacatos (apparently a corruption 
of Span, chato^ flattened), a tribe of North American Indians of 
Muskhogean stock . They are now settled m Oklahoma, but when 
first known to Europeans they occupied the district now forming 
the southern part of Mississippi and the western part of Alabama. 
On the settlement of Louisiana they foimedi an alliance with 
the French, and assisted them against the Natchez and Oiicka- 
saws ; but by degrees they entered into friendly relations with 
tlie English, and at last, in 1786, recognized the supremacy of 
the United States by tlie treaty of Hopewell Their emigration 
westward began about 1800, and the last remains of their original 
territory were ceded in 1830. In their new settlements the 
Choctaws continued to advance in prosperity till the outbreak 
of the Civil War, which considerably diminished the population 
and ruined a large part of their property. They sided with the 
Confederates, and their territory was occupied by Confederate 
troops ; and accordingly at the close of the war they were 
regarded as having lo^ their rights. Part of their land they 


were forced to .surrender to the government ; their akvea were 
emancipated ; and provision was darmed for them in the shape 
of either land or money. Since then they have consndcrabiy 
recovered their position. They long consUtuted a quasi-wwle- 
pendent people under the title of the Choctaw nation, and were 
governed by a chief and a national council of forty members, 
according to a written constitution, dating in the mam from 
1838 : they possessed a irgiflar judicial system and employed 
trial by jury. Tribal government virt nail v ceased in r<7o6 TTie 
Choctaws number some 18,000 A few groups still huger in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. The Choctaw language has been re- 
dtired to writing, and brought to some degree of literary prerision 

See Indians, North American ; Handbook of Amofuan Indians, 
od. h. W. Hodge (Waslnngton, 1907), 

CHODKIEWICZ, JAN KAROL (1560-1621), Polish general, 
was the son of Hieronymus Chodkiewicz, castellan of Wilna 
After being educated at the Wilna academy he went abroad to 
learn the science of war, fighting in the Spanish service under 
Alva, and also under Maurice of Nassau. In 1593 he married 
the wealthy Sophia Mielecka, by wlmm he kid one son who 
predeceased him. His first military sc^rvice at home was against 
the Uossack rising of Nalewajko as lieutenant to Zolkicwski, 
and he subsex^uently assistedf Zamoyski in his victorioifs Mol- 
davian campaign. Honours and dignities were now showered 
upon him. In 1599 he was appointed starosla of Samogitia, 
and in 1600 acting commander-in-ohief of Lithuania. In the 
war against Sweden for the possession of Livonia he brilliantly 
distinguished himself, capturing fortress after fortress and repuls- 
ing the duke of Sudermaniu, afterwards Charles JX., from Riga 
In 1604 he captured Dorpat, twice defeated the Swedish generals 
at Hialy Kamien, and was rcwiirded with the grand liaton of 
Lithuania. Crirmnallv neglected by the diet, wluch from sheer 
niggardliness turned a deaf ear to all his requests for reinforce- 
ments and for supplies and money to pay his sokhers, Chodkiewicz 
nevertheless more than lield his own against the Swedes. His 
crowning achievement was the great victory of Kirkholm 
(Aug 27th, 1605), whem with barely 5000 men he annihilated a 
threefold larger Swedish army : for which feat lie n'cened 
letters of congratulation from the pope, all the Catholic poten- 
tates of Europe, and even from tlie sultan of Turke>" and the 
shah of Persia. Yet this great victory was absolutely fruitless, 
owing to the domestic dissensions which prevailed m Poland 
during the following five years, CliodkieNiucz’s awn army, 
unpaid for years, abandoned him at last cn ma^se in order to 
plunder the estates of their political opponents, leaving the grand 
hetman to carry on the war as best he could with a handful of 
mercenaries paid out of the pockets of himself and his friends. 
Chodkiewicz was one of the few magnates who remamed loval 
to the king, and after helping to defeat the rebels in Poland a 
fresh invasion of Livonia bv the Swedes recalled him thitlier, 
and once more he relieved Riga besides capturing IkTnau. 
Meanwhile the war with Muscovy broke out, and Ciiodkiewirz 
was sent against Moscow with an army of 2000 men — though 
if there had been a spark of true patriotism in Poland he could 
easily have marshalled 100,000. Moreover, the diet neglected 
to pay for the mamtenance even of this paltry 2000, with the 
result that they mutinied and compelled their leader to retreat 
through the heart of Muscovy to Smolensk. Not till tlie crown 
prince Wladislaus arrived with tardy reinforcements did the 
war assume a different character, Chodkiewucz opening a new 
career of victory by taking the fortress of Drohobu m 1617. 
The Muscovite war had no sooner been ended by the treaty of 
Deulina than Chodkiewicz was hastily despatched southwards 
to defend the southern frontier against the Turks, who after the 
catastrophe of Cecora (see Zolkiewski) had high hopes of 
conquering Poland altogether. An army of 160,000 Turkish 
veterans led by Sultan Osman in person advanced from 
Adrianople towards the Polish frontier, but Chodkiewicz crossed 
the Dnieper in September 1621 and entrenched himself in the 
fortress of Khotm right in the path of the Ottoman advance. 
Here for a whole month the Polish hero held the sultan at bay, 
till the first fall of autumn snow compelled Osman to withdraw 
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his diminished forces. But the victory was dearly purchased by 
Poland. A few days before the siege was raised the aged grand 
hetman died of exhaustion in the fortress (Sept. 24th, 1621). 

Sec Adam Stamslaw Naniszewicz, Life of J. K. Chodkiewicz (Pol ; 
4th ed., Cracow, 1857-1858) ; Lukasz Golebiowski, The Moral 
Side of J. K. Chodkiewtcz as indicated by hts Letters (Pol. ; Warsaw, 
1854) (R.NB) 

CHODOWIECKI, DANIEL NICOLAS (1726-1801), German 
painter and engraver of Polish descent, was born at Danzig. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he devoted himself to the practice 
of miniature painting, the elements of which his father had taught 
him, as a means of support for himself and his mother. In 1743 
he went to Berlin, where for some time he worked as clerk in an 
uncle’s office, pnactising art, however, m his leisure moments, 
and gaining a sort of reputation as a painter of miniatures for 
snuff-boxes. The Berlin Academy, attracted by a small en- 
graving of his, entrusted to him the illustration of its yearly 
almanac. After designing and engraving several subjects from 
the story of the Seven Years’ War, Chodowiecki produced the 
famous “ History of the Life of Jesus Christ,” a set of admirably 
painted miniatures, which made him at once so popular that he 
laid aside all occupations save those of painting and engraving. 
Few books were published in Prussia for some years without 
plate or vignette by Chodowiecki. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the catalogue of his works (Berlin, 1814) should include over 
3000 items, of which, however, the picture of Jean Calas and 
his Family ” is the only one of any reputation. He became 
director of the Berlin Academy in 1707. The title of the German 
Hogarth, which he sometimes obtained, was the effect of an 
admiration rather imaginative than critical, and was disclaimed 
by Chodowiecki himself. The illustrator of Lavater’s Essays 
on Physiognomy, the painter of the “ Hunt the Slipper ” in the 
Berlin museum, had indeed but one point in common with the 
great Englishman — the practice of representing actual life and 
manners. In this he showed skilful drawing and grouping, 
and considerable expressional power, but no tendency whatever 
to the use of the grotesque. 

His brother Gottfried (1728-1781) and son Wilhelm (1765- 
1803) painted and engraved after the style of Daniel, and some- 
times co-operated with him. 

CHOERILUS. (i) An Athenian tragic poet, who exhibited 
plays as early as 524 b.c. He was said to have competed with 
Aeschylus, Pratinas and even Sophocles. According to F. G. 
Welcker, however, the rival of Sophocles was a son ol Choerilus, 
who bore the same name. Suidas states that Choerilus wrote 
150 tragedies and gained the prize 13 times. His works are all 
lost ; only Pausamas (i 14) mentions a play by him entitled 
Alope (a mythological personage who was the subject of dramas 
by Euripides and Caremus). His reputation as a writer of satyric 
dramas is attested in the well-known line 

/ih paeiXein XoipLXos 

The Choerilean metre, mentioned by the Latin grammarians, 
is probably so called because the above line is the oldest extant 
specimen. Choerilus was also said to have introduced consider- 
able improvements in theatrical masks and costumes. 

See A Nauek, Tra^tcorum Graecorum Fragmenta (1889) , F G 
Welcker, Die griechischen Tragddien, pp 18, 892 

(2) An epic poet of Samos, who flourished at the end of the 5th 
century b.c. After the fall of Athens he settled at the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where he was the associate of 
Agathon, Melanippides, and Plato the comic poet. The only 
work that can with certainty be attributed to him is the Ilcpcrt/is 
or riepfr/Ka, a history of the struggle of the Greeks against Persia, 
the central point of which was the battle of Salamis. His import- 
ance consists in his having taken for his theme national and con- 
temporary events m place of the deeds of old-time heroes. For 
this new departure he apologizes in the introductory verses 
(preserved in the scholiast on Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii. 14), where 
he says that, the subjects of epic poetry being all exhausted, it 
was necessary to strike out a new path. The story of his intimacy 
with Herodotus is probably due to the fact that he imitated him 
and had recourse to his history for the incidents of his poem. 


The Perseis was at first highly successful and was said to have 
been read, together with the Homeric poems, at the Panathenaea, 
but later critics reversed this favourable judgment. Aristotle 
{Topica, viii. i) calls Choerilus’s comparisons far-fetched and 
obscure, and the Alexandrians displaced him by Antimachus in 
the canon of epic poets. The fragments are artificial in tone. 

G. Kmkel, Epicorum Graecorum Frag. i. (1877) ; for another view 
of his relations with Herodotus see Muder in Klto (1907), 29-44. 

(3) An epic poet of lasus in Caria, who lived in the 4th century 
B.c. He accompanied Alexander the Great on his campaigns as 
court-poet. He is well known from the passages in Horace 
{Epistles, 11. I, 232 ; Ars Poetica, 357), according to which he 
received a piece of gold for every good verse he wrote in celebra- 
tion of the glorious deeds of his master. The quality of his verses 
may be estimated from the remark attributed to Alexandei, 
that he would rather be the Thersites of Homer than the Achilles 
of Choerilus. The epitaph on Sardanapalus, said to have been 
translated from the Chaldaean (quoted in Athenaeus, viii. p. 336), 
is generally supposed to be by Choerilus. 

See G Kmkel, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, \. (1877) , A. F. 
Nake, De Choenli Sam%i Aetate Vita et Poest ahisque Choenhs (1817), 
where the alxjve poets are carefully distinguished , and the articles 
in l^auly-Wissowa^s Realencyclopadie, 111. 2 (1899). 

CHOEROBOSCUS, GEORGIUS (r. a.p. 600), deacon and pro- 
fessor at the oecumenical school at Constantinople. lie is also 
called chartophylax, either as the holder of some ecclesiastical 
office or as superintendent of the university library. It is not 
known whether Choeroboscus ” (Gr. for “swineherd”) is an 
allusion to his earlier occupation or an inherited family name. 
During his tenure of office he delivered a course of lectures on 
grammar, which has come down to us in the shape of notes taken 
by his piupils. He drew from the best authorities— Apollonius 
Dyscoius, Herodian, Orion, Theodosius of Alexandria. The 
lectures are written in simple style, but suffer from diffuseness 
They were much used by Constantine La scans in his Greek 
grammar and by Urban of Belluno (end of 15th cent.). The 
chief work of Choeroboscus, which we have in its complete form, 
is the commcntaiy^ on the canons of Theodosius on Declension 
and Conjugation. Mention may also be made of a treatise on 
orthography, of which a fragment (on Quantity) has been 
preserved ; a tract on prosody ; commentaries on Hephaestion 
and Dionysius Thrax ; and grammatical notes on the Psalms. 

See C Krumbacher, GeschuhU der hyzantimschen Litteiatw (1897) , 
A Hilgaid, Grammatici Graeciy iv (1889-1894), containing the text 
of the commentary on Theodosius, and a lull account of the hie 
and writings of Chocioboscus , L Kohn in Pauiy-Wissowa’s Real- 
encyclopddie y m. 2 (1899) ; Reitzenstein, Etymologika, 190, n. 4. 

CHOIR ( 0 . Fr. ruer, from Lat. chorus ; pronounced qmrCy and 
until the end of the 17th century so spelt, the spelling being 
altered to agree with the Fr. chceur), the body of singers who 
perform the musical portion of the service in a church, or the 
place set apart for them. Any organized Ixidy of singers per- 
forming full part choral works or oratorios is also called a choir 

In English cathedrals the choir is composed of men (vicars- 
choral or lay clerks) and boys (choristers). They are divided 
into two sets, sitting on the north and south sides of the chancel 
respectively, called cantons and decani, from being on the same 
side as the cantor (precentor) or the decanus (dean). This arrange- 
ment, together with the custom of vesting choirmen and choristers 
in surplices (traditir)nal only in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches), has, since the middle of the 19th century, been adopted 
in a large number of parish and other churches. Surpliced 
choirs of women have occasionally been introduced, notably 
in America and the British colonies, but the practice has no 
warrant of traditional usage. In the Roman Catholic Church 
the choir plays a less /conspicuous role than in the Church of 
England, its members not being regarded as ministers of the 
church, and non-Catholics are allowed to sing in it. The singers 
at Mass or other solemn services are usually placed in a gallery 
or some other inconspicuous place. The word “ choir,” indeed, 
formerly applied to all the clergy taking part in services of the 
church, and the restriction of the term to the singing men and 
boys, who were in their origin no more thpn the representatives 
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Vicars) of the clergy, is a comparatively late development. 
The distinction between “ choir services (Mattms, Vespers, 
Compline, &c.) — consisting of prayers, lections, the singing 
of the psalms, &c. — and the service of the altar was sharply 
drawn m the middle ages, as in the modern Roman Church. 
“ Choir vestments ” (surplice, cS^c.) are those worn by the clergy 
at the former, as distinguislied from those used at the Mass 
(see Vestments). In England at the Reformation the choir 
services (Mattins, Evensong) replaced the Mass as the principal 
popular services, and, in general, only the choir vestments were 
retained in use. In the English cathedrals the members of the 
choir often retain privileges reminiscent of an earlier definite 
ecclesiastical status. At Wells, for instance, the vicars-choral 
form a corporation practically independent of the dean and 
chapter , they have their own lodgings inside the cathedral 
precincts (Vicars’ Close) and they can only be dismissed by a vote 
of their own body. (W A P ) 

In an architectural sense a “ choir ” is strictly that part of 
a church which is fitted up for the choir services, and is thus 
limited to the space between the choir screen and the presbytery. 
Some confusion has arisen owing to the term being employed 
by medieval writers to express the entire space enclosed for the 
performance of the principal services of the church, and therefore 
to include not only the choir proper, but the presbytery. In 
the case of a cruciform church the choir is sometimes situated 
under the central tower, or in the nave, and this is the case in 
Westminster Abbey, where it occupies four bays to the west of 
the transept. The choir is usually raised one step above the 
inive, and its sides are fitted up with seats or stalls, of which m 
liirgc buildings there are usually two or three rows rising one 
behind the other. 

In Romanesque churches there are eastern and western choirs, 
and m former times the term was given to chantries and sub- 
sidiary chapels, which were also called chancels. In the early 
('hnstian church the ambones where the gosfiels and epistles 
were read were placed one on either side of the choir and formed 
part of its enclosure, and this is the case in S. Clemente, S. 
I.orenzo and S. Maria in ('osmedin m Rome. In England the 
choir seems almost universally to have assembled at the eastern 
part of the church to recite the breviary services, whereas on 
the continent it was moved from one place to another according 
to convenience. In Spanish churches it occupies the nave of the 
church, and in the church of the Esconal in Spam was at the 
west end above the entrance vestibule. (R P S ) 

CHOISEUL, C£SAR, Due de (1602-1675), French marshal 
and diplomatist, generally known for the best part of his life 
as the marshal du Plessis-Praslin, came of the old French family 
of Choiseul, which arose in the valley of the Upper Marne m the 
Toth century and divided into many branches, three of the names 
of which, Hostel, Praslin and du Plessis, were borne, at one 
time or another, by the subject of this article. Entering the 
army at the age of fourteen as propnetar)' colonel of an infantry 
regiment, he shared in almost all the exploits of the French 
arms during the reign of Louis XIIT. He took part in the siege 
of la Rochelle, assisted to defend the island of Re against the 
attacks of the English under the duke of Buckingham, and 
accompanied the French forces to Italy in 1629. In 1630 he 
was appointed ambassador at the court of the duke of Savoy, 
and was engaged in diplomatic and administrative work in 
Italy until 1635, when war was declared between France and 
Spain. In the war that followed Plessis-Praslm distinguished 
himself in various battles and sieges m Italy, including the 
action called the “ Route de Quiers ” and the celebrated four- 
cornered operations round Turin. In 1640 he was made governor 
of Turin, and in 1642 lieutenant-general, and after further 
service in Italy he was made a marshal of France (1645) 
appointed second m command in Catalonia. During the first 
War of the Fronde, which broke out in 1649, he assisted Cond^ 
in the brief siege of Paris ; and in the second war, remaining 
loyal to the queen regent and the court party, he won his greatest 
triumph in defeating Turenne and the allied Spaniards and 
rebels at Rethel (or Blanc-Charap) m 1650. He then held high 
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office at the court of Louis XIV., became minister of state in 
1652, and in November 1665 was created due ck* Choiseul. He 
was concerned in some of the negotiations between Louis and 
Charles IL of England which led to the treaty of Dover, and 
died in Paris on the 23rd of December 1675. 

CHOISEUL, fiTIENNE FRANCOIS, Due de (1719 1785), 
French statesman, was the eldest sun of Fran(;ois Jo.seph de 
Choiseul, marquis de Stainville (1700“ 1770), and bore in early 
life the title of comte de Stainville. Born on the 28th of June 
1719, he entered the army, and during the Wai of the Austrian 
Succession served in Bohemia in 1741 and in Italy, where he 
distinguished himself at the battle of ('oni, m 1744 From 1745 
until 1748 he was with the army in the Low Countries, being 
present at the sieges of Mons, C'harleroi and Maestneht. He 
attained the rank of lieutenant-general, and in 1750 married 
Louise liononne, daughter of Louis Franyois Crozat, marquis 
du C'hatel (d. 1750), who brought her husband a laigc fortune 
and proved a most devoted wife. 

Choiseul gained the favour of Madame de Pompadour by 
procuring for her some letters which Louis XV. had written 
to his cousin Madame de Choiseul, with whom the king had 
formerly had an intrigue ; and after a short time as baillt of the 
Vosges he was given the appointment of ambassador to Rome 
in 1753, where he was entrusted with the negotiations concerning 
the disturbances called forth by the bull Umgeuiius^ He 
acquitted himself skilfully m this task, and in 1757 his patroness 
obtained his transfer to Vienna, where he was inslruc'ted to 
cement the new alliance between France and Austria. His 
success at Vienna opened the way to a larger career, when in 
1758 he supplanted Antoine Louis Rouillc (1689-1761) as 
minister for foreign affairs and so had the direction of PVcnch 
foreign poli( y during the Seven Years’ War. At this time he 
was made a peer of France and created (lu( de Choiseul. Al- 
though from 1761 until 1766 his cousin (x‘sar, due de (lioiseul- 
Praslm (1712-1785), w'as minister for foreign affairs, yet CEoiseul 
continued to control the policy of France until 1770, and during 
this period held most of the other important otlices of state. 
As the author of the ‘‘ Family Compact ” he sought to retrieve 
by an alliance with the Bourbon house of Spam the disastrous 
results of the alliance with Austria , but his action came too 
late. His vigorous polity m other departments of state was not, 
however, lruitle.ss. Coming to power m the mid.st of the demoral- 
ization consequent upon the defeats of Rossbach and Crefeld, 
by boldness and energy he reformed and strengthened both army 
and navy, and although too late to prevent the loss of Canada 
and India, he developed French colonies in the Antilles and 
San Domingo, and added Corsica and Lorraine to tlie crown of 
PYance. His management of home affairs in general satisfied 
the phtlosophcb. He allowed the Encyclopedie to be published, 
and brought about the banishment of the Jesuits and the tem- 
porar}^ abcdition of the order by Pope Clement 1 V . 

Choiseul's fall was caused by his action towards the Jesuits, 
and by his support of their opponent Ixi Chalotais, and of the 
provincial parlernents. After the death of Madame de Pompa- 
dour m 1764, his enemies, led by Madame Du Barry and the 
chancellor Maupeou, were too strong for him, and in 1770 he 
was ordered to retire to his estate at Chanteloupe. The intrigues 
against him had, however, increased his popularity, which was 
already great, and during his retirement, which lasted until 
1774, he lived m the greatest affluence and was visited by many 
emment personages. Greatly to his disappointment Louis XVI. 
did not restore him to his former position, although the king 
recalled him to Pans in 1774, where he died on the 8th of May 
1785, leaving behind him a huge accumulation of debt which 
was scrupulously discharged by his widow. 

Choiseul possessed both ability and diligence, and though 
lacking m tenacity he showed foresight and liberality in his 
direction of affairs. In appearance he was a short ill-featured 
man, with a rudd)-^ countenance and a sturd> frame. His 
Mimotres were written during his exile from Paris, and are 
merely detached notes upon different questions. Horace 
Walpole, in his Memoirs, gives a very vnid description of the 
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diikf’j* character, accuses lum of cxcitiag the war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1768 in order to he revenged upon the 
tsarina Catherine TL, and says of his foreign policy, “ he 
would project and determine the ruih of a country, but could 
not meditate a liLllc mischief or a narrow benefit,” “ He 
dissipated the nation’s wealth and his own ; but did not nepair 
the latter by plunder of the former,” says the same wnter, who 
in reference to ChoLseui’s private life asserts that “ gallantry 
without delicacy was his constant pursuit.” Choiseul’s widow, 
a woman in whom mduBtrious malice could not find an 
imperfection,” lived m retirement until her death on the of 
Deoemiber 1808. 

See M^moifes du due de Chotseul, edited by E\ Calmettes {Pans, 
jt)04) ; P. Boutaric, L’Ambassade de Choimul d Vienne en 
(Pa 4 is, 1872) , Hue lie Carij, M^moives {Pans, i8<>o) , F. j, de P , 
CardmaJ dc Bmub, AUMtnieb et leitrcs (Pans, 1878) , Madame de 
Pompadoui, C oyiespondaiicf (l^aris, 1878); Revue histonquc ^ 

82 and H7 {Pans, 1903-T()t}5) • Horace Walpole, Memotrs of the Reign 
of Geoige ///, edited by (i F R, Barker (London, 1894); G. 
Mani^ios, Le Due et la duckesse de Choiseul {Pans, , and La 
Di&graie du dtte et de la ditthes^e de Choiseul (Pans, 1903) ; E 
Calmettes, Choiseul et Voltaire (Pans, 1902) , A Bourguel, Etudes 
sur la politiffue Hrangdre du due de Choiseul (Pans, 1907) ; and Le 
Du( de Chmmd et I'aUtmce espagmde (i^is, 1906). Sec also the 
Edinburgh Hevuw for July 1908. 

CHOfSEUL-STAINVILLE, CLAUSE ANTOINE GABRIEL, 

Due Die (¥760-1838), French soldier, was brought up at Chante- 
loup, under the care of his relative, ^^tienne Frani^ois, dine dc 
Choiseul, who was childless. The rnit break of the Revolution 
found him a colonel of dragoons, and throughout those troublous 
titnes he was distinguished for his devotion to the royal house 
He took part in the attempt of Louis XV 1 . to e.scape from Pans 
on the 20th of June 1791 ; was arrested with the king, and 
imprisoned Uberated in May 1792, he emigrated m October, 
and fought in the ” anny of Condi'' ” against thi' republic. 
Captured m 1795, he was confined at Dunkirk ; escaped, set 
sail for India, was wrecked on the French coast, and condemned 
to death by the decree of the Directory. Nevertheless, he was 
fortunate' enough to escape once more*. Naixileon allowed him 
to return to France in 1801, but he remained m private lilc 
until the faW of the Empire At the Restoration be was called 
to the House of Peers by Louis TUnil At th(‘ revolution ot 
1830 he was nominated a memlxr ot the provisional government ; 
and he utterwards received trom r>ouis Pluhppe the post of 
aide-de-camp to the king and governor ot the Louvre. He 
died m Pans on the ist ot December 1838. 

€HOISY, FRANgoIS TIMOLfiON, Aimk dk (1644-172^), 
French author, was horn in Pans on the i6th ot August 1644, 
and died in Pans on tlw 2nd of October 1724. His father was 
attached to the household of the duke of Orleans, and his motlicr, 
who was on intimate terms with Anne of Aiistna, was regularly 
called upon to amuse Ixiiiis XIV. By a whim of his mother, the 
boy was dressed like a girl until he was eighteen, and, after 
appearing for a short time in man’s costume, he resumed woman’ .> 
dress on tlie advice-— doubtless satirical— of Madame de La 
Fayette. He delighted in the most extravagant todi'ttes until 
he was publicly rebuked by the due de Montaiisier, when he 
retired tor some tune to the provinces, using his disguuse to 
assist his numerous intrigues. He hail t>een inaile an abhe 
in his childhood, and poverty, induced by his extravagance, 
drove him to live on his ixjuefice at Sainte-Seme m Burgundy, 
where he found among his neighbours a kindred spirit in Bussy- 
Rabutiii. He visited Rome in the suit<' of the cardinal de 
Bouillon in 1676, and shortly afterwards a serious illness brought 
about a sudden and rather frivolous conversion to religion. 
M ¥685 he accompanied the chevalier de Ciiaumont on a mLSbion 
to Siam. He was ordained jiriest, and received varwus ecclcsi- 
iDStical preferments. He was admitted to the Academy in 1687, 
and wrote a numlxjr of historical and religious works, of which 
the moet notable are the following -^uatre dialogues sur 
Vtmmortakti d4 Lame . . (1684), written with the Abbe 
Dawigeau and explaining his conversion ; Truduchon de Llrniia^ 
Um de Jesus-Chnst (1692) ; Htslotrc de Frame sous le^ regnes 
de Saint Louts . . , Charles V et Charles Vi (5 vois., 


1668-1695); and Htstoire de VAglise (ii vols*, 1703-1723)* 
He IS remembered, however, by his gossiping Mimotres (1:737), 
which contain striking and accurate pictures of his time and 
remarkably exact portraits of his contemporaries, although he 
has otherwise small pretcasions to historical accuracy. 

The Mhnoires passed through many editions, and were edited in 
1888 by M. de I.escnre Some admirable letters of Choisy are uv- 
dnded in the corre?ipondcnce of Bussy-Rabutin. Clioisy is said to 
have bunii some of hifi indiscreet revelations, but left a consideralile 
quantity of unpublished MS Part Of this matciriah giving an 
account of his adventmes as a woman, was surreptitiously used in 
an anonymous Htstoire de madame ia eomtesse de Barres (Antwerp, 
1735), and again with much editing in tlic Vie de M. I'abb^ de Choisy 
(Lausanne and Geneva, 1742), a&cnlwd by I’aul I^crot.\ to Leaglet 
I bufrc:>noy , the text was finally edited (1870) by Lacioix as Aveu~ 
iufes de labbd de Choisy Sec also Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi^ 

VOl 111. 

CHOLERA (from the Gr. bile, and />€€tv, to flow), the 
name given to two distinct forms of disease, simple cholera and 
malignant cholera. Althfwjgh essentially daflerent both as to 
their causation and tlieir pathological relationships, these two 
diseases may in individual cases present many symptoms of 
mutual resemblance. 

Simple Cholera (synonyms. Cholera Eurapaea, British 
Cholera, Summer or Autumn^ Cholera) is the cholera of ancient 
medical writers, as is a4>parent from the accurate description 
of the disease given by Hijipocrates, Celsus and Aretaeus. Its 
occurrence in an epidemic form was noticed by various physicians 
111 the i6th century, and an admirable account of the disease 
was sulisequently given by Thomas Sydenham m 1669-1672. 
This disease is sometimes called Cholera Nos Iras, the word 
nostras, which is good Latin and used by Cicero, meaning be- 
longing to our Country.” The relations between it and Asiatic’ 
cholera (see below) are obscure. Clinically they may exactly 
resemble each other, arid bacteriology has not Ix'cn able to draw 
an absolute line between them. The real difference is cpidemio- 
logKJal, cholera nostras liavmg no epidemic significauc.e. 

The chief symptoms m well-marked cases are vomiting and 
purging occurring either together or alternately. The .seizure 
IS usually suddeji and violent. The contents of Uie stomach are 
first ejected, and this is followed by severe retching and vomiting 
of thin fluid of bilious appearance and latter taste. The diarrhoea 
which accompanies or .succeeds tlic vomiting, and is likewise' 
of bilious character, is attended with severe griping abdominal 
pain, while cramps affecting the legs or arms greatly intensify 
the suffering. The effec t upon the system is rapid and alannmg, 
a few hours of such an attack sufficing to rcducxj the strongest 
person to a state of extreme prostration. The surface of the 
body becomes cold, the pulse weak, the voice husky, and tlie 
whole symptoms may ie.semble in a striking manner those of 
malignant cluilera, to be subsequently described. In unfavour- 
able cases, particularly where the disorder is epidcniK:, death 
may result within forty-eight hours. Generally, however, the 
attack IS arrested and recovery soon follows, although there may 
remain for a considerable time a degree of irritability of the 
alimentary canal, rendering necessaiy the utmost care in regaul 
to diet. 

Attacks of this kind are of frequent occurrence in summer and 
autumn in almost all countries. They appear specially kible 
to occur when cold and damp alternate with heat Occasionally 
the disorder prevails so extensively as to constitute an epidemic. 
The exciting causes of an attack are in many cases errors in diet, 
particularly the use of unr^ fruit and new vegetables, and 
the excessive drinking of cold liquids during perspiration. Out- 
breaks of this disorder in a household or community can some- 
times be traced to the use of impure water, or to noxious 
emanations from the s^ers. 

In the treatment, vomiting should be enoouragad so long as 
it shows the presence of undigested food, after which opiates 
ought to be administered. Small opium pills, or Dover’s powder, 
or the aromatic powder of chalk with opium, are likely to be 
retained in the stomach, and will generally succeed m allay ipg 
the pain and diarrhoea, while ice and effervescing drinks serve 
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to quench the thirst and subdue the sickness. In aggravated 
cases where medicines arc rejected, enenmta of starch and 
laudanum, or the hypodermic injection of morphia, ought to be 
resorted to» Gounter-irritation by mustard or turpentme over 
the abdomen is always of use, as is also friction with the hands 
where cramps arc present. When smking tlireatens, brandy and 
ammonia will be called for. During convalesceooe the food 
should be in the form of milk and farinaceous diet, or light soups, 
and all indigestible articles must be carefully avoided. 

In the treatment of this disease as it afiects young diildren 
(ChoUra InfmiHm), most reliance is to be placed on the adminis- 
tration of chalk and the use of starch enenmta. In their case 
opium in any form cannot be safely employed. 

Malignant Cholera (synonyms, Asiatic Cholera, Indian 
Ckdera, Epidemic ChderUy Algide Cholera) is one of the most 
severe and fatal diseases. In describing the symptoms it is 
customary to divide them into three stages, but it must be noted 
that these do not always present themselves in so distinct a 
form as to be capable of separate recognition. The first or 
premonitory stage consists in the occurrence of diarrhoea. 
Frequently of mikl and painless character, and coming on after 
.some error in diet, this symptom is apt to be disregarded. The 
dischaiges from the liowels are similar to those of ordinary 
summer cholera, which the attack closely resembles. There 
IS, however, at first the al>scnce of vomiting. This diarrhoea 
generally lasts for two or three days, aiKl then if it does not 
gradually subside either may pass mto the more severe pheno- 
mena characVenstiG of the second stage of cholera, or on the other 
hand may itself prove fatal. 

The second stage is termed the stage of collapse or the algide 
or asphyxial stage. As above mentioned, this is often preceded 
by tlie premonitory diarrhoea, hut not infrequently the pheno- 
mena attendant upon this stage are the firel to manifest them- 
selves. They come on often suddenly in the night with diarrhoea 
of the most violent character, the matters discharged bemg of 
whey-likc appcaraiKe, and commonly termed the nce-watcr 
ev’acuations. I'hey contain krge quantities of disintegrated 
epithelium from the mucous membrane of the mtestines. The 
discharge, which is at first unattendeil witli pam, is soon suc- 
ceeded by copious vomiting of matters similar to those passed 
from the bowels, accompanied with severe pain at the pit of 
the stomach, and with intense tliirst. The symptoms now 
a<lvancc with rapidity. Cramps of the legs, feet, and muscles 
of the abihimen come on and occavsioai great agony, while the 
signs of collapse make their apipcarance. The surface of the 
body bei:omes cold and assumes a blue or purple hue, the skin 
is dry, sodden and wrinkled, indicating the intense draining 
away of the fluids of the l>ody, the features arc pinched and the 
eyes deeply sunken, the pulse at the wrist is imperceptible, and 
the voice is reduced to a hoarse whisper (the vox cholenca). 
I’here is complete suppres.sion of the urine. 

In dns oondition death often takes pkee in less than one 
day, but in epidemics cases are frequently observed where 
the collapse is so sudden and complete as to prove fatal in one 
or two hours even without any great amount of previous purging 
or vomiting. In most instances the mental faculties are com- 
paratively unaffected, althougli in the later stages there is m 
general more or less apathy. 

Reaction, however, may take place, and this constitutes the 
third stage. It consists in the arrest of the alarming symptoms 
characterizing the second stage, and the gradual but evident 
improvement m the patient’s condition. The puke returns, 
the Burface assumes a natural hue, and the bodily h^t is restored. 
Before long the vomiting ceases, and although diarrhoea may 
continue for a time, it is not of a very severe cliaracter and soon 
su bsides, as do also the cramps. The urine may remain suppressed 
for some time, and on returning is often found to tie oibummouh. 
Even in this stage, however, the danger is not past, for relapses 
sometimes oc:u3ur which speedily prove fatal, while again the 
reaction may be of imperfect character, and thet© may succeed 
an exliausbing fever (the so-called typhoid stage of cholera) 
which may greatly retard recovery, and under which the patient 
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may sink at a period even as late as two or three weeks from the 
commencement of the illness. 

Many other complicatioas are apt to arise during the progress 
of convalescence from cholera, such as diphtlieriiic and local 
inflammatory affections, all of which are attended with grave 
danger. 

When the attack of cholera is of milder character in all its 
stages than that above described, it htis l>een named C holer me, 
but the term is an arbitrary one and the disease is essentiallv 
cholera. 

The bodies of persons dying of cholera are found to remain 
long warm, and the temperature may even rise after death. 
Peculiar muscular contractions have l)een oliserved to take 
place after death, so that the position of tlie limbs may become 
altered. The soft textures of the body are found to be dry and 
hard, and the muscles of a dark brown appearance. Tlie blood 
IS of dark colour and tarry consistence. The upper portion of 
the small intestmes is generally found distended with the rue- 
water discharges, the mucous membrane is swollen, and there 
is a remarkable loss of its natural epithelium. The kidneys au* 
usually in a state of acute congestion. This form of cholera 
belongs ariginallv to Asia, more particularly to India, where, 
as well as m the Indian archipelago, epidemics are known to have 
occurred at vanous times for several centuries. 

Much light has been thrown upon Asiatic cholera by Western 
expenence ; and the study of the disease by modern methods 
ha.s resulted in important additions to our previous knowledge 
of Its nature, causation, mode of dissemination and prevention. 

The cause is a micro-organism identified by Koth in 1B83 
(see Parasitw: Diseases). For some years it was called the 
“ comma bacillus,” from its supposed resemblance 
in sliapt^ to a comma, but it was subsequently found 
to be a vibrio or spirillum, not a bacillus The discovery was 
received with much scepticism in some quarters, and the claim of 
ICoch’s vibrio to be the true cause of cholera was long disputed , 
but IS now universally acknowledged Few micro-organisms 
have been more elaborately investigated, but very little is known 
of its natural history, and its cpi^miological behaviour is still 
sunrounded by obscurity. At an important discussion on the 
subject, lield at the International Hygienic Gmgress in 1804, 
Professortlruber of Vienna declared that the deeper investigators 
went the more difficult the problem became, while M. Ehc Metsch- 
nikoff of the Pasteur Institute made a similar admission. Ihe 
difficulty lies cliiefty m tlie variable characters assumed by the 
orgamsm and the vanablc effects produced by it. Tlie type 
reached by cultivation through a few generations may differ so 
widely from tlie original in appearance and behaviour as to be 
hardly recognizable, while, on the other hand, of two organisms 
apparently indistinguishable one may lie innocuous and the other 
give rise to the most nolent cholera. This variability offers a 
possible explanation of the frequent failure to trace the origin 
of epidemic outbreaks m isolated places. It is commonly assumed 
that the micro-orgiunism is of a specific character, and always 
introduced from without, when cholera appears in countries 
or places where it is not endemic. In some cases such mtroduc- 
tion can be proved, and m others it can be mferred with a high 
degree of probability, but sometimes it is impossilile tt) tmee 
the origin to any possible channel of communication. A it'mark- 
able case of this kind occurred at the Kietlebcn lunatic asylum 
near Halle, in 18^3, in the shape of a sudden, explosive and 
isolated outbreak of true Asiatic cholera. It was entirely con- 
fined to/the institution, and the peculiar tircumstances enabled 
a very exact investigation to be made. The facts led Professor 
Arndt, of Greifswald, to propound a novel and interesting 
theory. No cholera existed m the surrounding district and nu 
introduction could be trailed, but for several months m the 
previous autumn diarrhoea had prevailed In the asylum. The 
sewage from the establishment was disposed of on a farm, and 
the effluent passed into the river Saab above the intake of the 
water-supply tor the a.syliim. Thus a circulation of morbid 
material through the persons of the inmates was established. Dr 
Arndt^s theory was that by virtue of this circulation cholera was 
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gradually developed from previously existing intestinal disease 
of an allied but milder type. The outbreak occurred m winter, 
and coincided with the freezing of the filter-beds at the water- 
works. The theory is worth notice, because a similar relation 
between the drainage and the water-supply frequently exists 
in places severely attacked by cholera, and it has repeatedly 
been observed that the latter is preceded by the prevalence 
of a milder form of intestinal disease. The inference is not that 
cholera can be developed de novo^ but that the type is unstable, 
and that a virulent form may be evolved under favourable 
conditions from another so mild as to be unrecognized, and 
consequently undetected in its origin or introduction This is 
c|inte in keeping with the observed variability of the micro- 
organism, and with the trend of modern research with regard 
to the relations between other pathogenic germs and the multi- 
farious gradations of type assumed by other zymotic diseases. 
The same thing has been suggested of diphtheria. 

('holera is endemic in the East over a wide area, ranging from 
Bombay to southern China, but its chief home is British India 
It principally affects the alluvial soil near the mouths 
of the great rivers, and more particularly the delta 
of the Ganges. Lower Bengal is pre-eminently the 
standing focus and centre of diffusion. In some years it is 
quiescent, though never absent ; in others it becomes diffused, 
for reasons of which nothing is known, and its diffusive activity 
varies greatly from equally inscrutable causes. At irregular 
intervals this property becomes so heightened that the disease 
passes Its natural boundaries and is earned east, north and west, 
it may be to Europe or beyond to the American continent. We 
must assume that the micro-organism, like those of other epidemic 
diseases, acquires greater vitality and toxic energy, or greater 
power of reproduction at some times than at others, but the con- 
ditions that govern this behaviour are (|uite unknown, though 
no problem has a more important bearing on public health. 
Bacteriology, as already intimated, has thrown no light upon it, 
nor has meteorology Some results ol modern research, indeed, 
tend to assign increasing importance to the relations between 
surface soil and certain micro-organisms, and suggest that 
changes in the level of the sub.soil water, to which Professor 
Max von Pettenkoifer long ago drew attention, may be a domin- 
ant factor in determining the latency or activity of pathogenic 
germs. But this is largely a matter ol conjecture, and, so far as 
cholera is concerned, the conditions which turn an endemic into 
an epidemic disease must be admitted to be still unknown. 

On the other hand, the mode of dissemination is now well 
understood. Diffusion takes place along the lines of human 
intercourse. The poison is carried chiefly by infected persons 
moving from place to place ; but soiled clothes, rags and other 
articles that have come into contact with persons suffering 
from the disease may be the means of conveyance to a distance. 
There is no reason to suppose that it is air-borne, or that atmo- 
spheric influences have anything to do with its spread, except 
m so far as meteorological conditions may be favourable to the 
growth and activity of the micro-organisms. Beyond all doubt, 
the great manufactory of the poison is the human body, and the 
discharges from it are the great source of contagion. They may 
infect the ground, the water, or the immediate surroundings 
of the patient, and so pass from hand to hand, the poison finding 
entrance into the bodies of the healthy by means of food and drink 
which have become contaminated m various ways. Flies which 
feed upon excreta and other foul matters may be carriers of 
contagion. Of all the means of local dissemination, contaminated 
water is by far the most impiortant, because it affects the greatest I 
number of people, and this is particularly the case in places which 
have a public water-supply. A single contaminated source may 
expose the entire population to danger. All severe outbreaks of 
an explosive character are due to this cause. It is also possible 
that the cholera poison multiplies rapidly in water under favour- 
able conditions, and tliat a reservoir, for instance, may form 
a sort of forcing-bed. But it would be a mistake to regard 
cholera as purely a water-borne disease, even locally. It may 
infect the soil in localities which have a perfectly pure water- 


supply, but have defective drainage or no drainage at all, and 
then It will be found more difficult to get rid of, though less 
formidable in its effects, tlmn when the water alone is the source 
of mischief. In all these respects it has a great affinity to enteric 
fever. With regard to locality, no situation can be said to be free 
from attack if the disease is introduced and the sanitary condi- 
tions are bad ; but, speaking generally, low-lying places on 
alluvial soil near rivers are more liable than those standing high 
or on a rocky foundation. Of meteorological conditions it can 
only be said with certainty that a high temperature favours the 
development of cholera, though a low one does not prevent it. 
In temperate climates the summer months, and particularly 
August and September, are the season of its greatest activity. 

Cholera spreads westwards from India by two routes — (i) by 
sea to the shores of the Red Sea, Egypt and the Mediterranean ; 
and (2) by land to northern India and Afghanistan, 
thence to Persia and central Asia, and so to Russia. In 
the great invasions of Europe during the iqth century 
it sometimes followed one route and sometimes the other. It 
was not till 1817 that the attention of European physicians was 
specially directed to the disease by the outbreak of a violent 
epidemic of cholera at Jessore in Bengal. This was followed 
by Its rapid spread over a large portion of British India, where 
It caused immense destruction of life both among natives and 
Europeans. During the next three years cholera continued to 
rage all over India, as well as m Ceylon and others of the Indian 
islands. The disease now began to spread over a wider extent 
than hitherto, invading China on the east and Persia on the west. 
In 1823 it had extended into Asia Minor and Russia in Asia, and 
it continued to advance steadily though slowly westwards, while 
at the same time fresh epidemics were appearing at intervals 
m India. From this period up till 1830 no great extension of 
( holera look place, but in the latter year it reappeared in Persia 
and along the shores of the Caspian Sea, and thence entered 
Russia in Europe. Despite the strictest sanitary prccaution.s, 
the disease spread rapidly through that whole empire, causing 
great mortality and exciting consternation everywhere. It 
ravaged the northern and c*entral parts of Europe, and spread 
onwards to England, appearing in Sunderland m October 1831, 
and in London in January 1832, during which year it continued 
to prevail in most of tlie cities and large towns of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The disease subsequently extended into France, 
Spain and Italy, and crossing the Atlantic spread through North 
and Central America. It had previously prevailed in Arabia, 
Turkey, Egypt and the Nile district, and m 1835 it was general 
throughout North Africa. Up till 1837 cholera continued to 
break out m various parts of the continent of P^urope, after which 
this epidemic disappeared, having thus within twenty years 
visited a large portion of the world. 

About the year 1841 another great epidemic of cholera 
appeared in India and China, and soon began to extend m the 
direction traversed by the former, but involving a still wider 
area. It entered Europe again in 1847, and spread through 
Russia and Germany on to England, and thence to France, 
whence it passed to America, and subsequently appeared m the 
West Indies. This epidemic appears to have been even more 
deadly than the former, especially as regards Great Britain and 
France. A third great outbreak t)f cholera took place m the 
East m 1850, entering Europe m 1853. During the two succeed- 
ing years it prevailed extensively throughout the continent, 
and fell with seventy on the armies engaged in the Crimean 
War. Although widely prevalent in Great Britain and Ireland 
it was less destructive than former epidemics. It was specially 
severe throughout both North and South America. A fourth 
epidemic visited Europe again in 1865-1866, but was on the 
whole less extensive and destructive than its predecessors. 

By some writers the epidemic of 1853 is regarded as a re- 
crudescence of that of 1847. The earlier ones followed the land 
route by way of Afghanistan and Persia, and took several years 
to reach Europe. That of 1865 travelled more rapidly, being 
carried from Bombay by sea to Mecca, from there to Suez and 
Alexandria, and then on to various Mediterranean ports. Within 
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the year it had not only spread extensively in Europe, but had 
reached the West Indies, In 1866 it invaded England and the 
United States, but during the following year it died down in the 
West. The subsequent history of cholera in Europe may be 
stated chronologically. 

i86g-'i874 , — This invasion was traced to the great gathering 
of pilgrims at Hardwar on the Upper Ganges in the month of 
April 1867. From there the returning pilgrims carried it to the 
Punjab, Kashmir and Afghanistan, whence it spread to Persia 
and the Caspian, but it did not reach Russia until 1869. During 
the next four years a number of outbreaks occurred in central 
Europe, and notably one at Munich in the winter of 1873, The 
irregular character of these epidemics suggests that they were 
rather survivals from the pandemic wave of 1867 than fresh 
importations, but there is no doubt that cholera was carried 
overland into Russia in the manner described. 

1883^1881 . — This visitation, again, came by the Mediterranean 
In 1883 a severe outbreak occurred in Egypt, causing a mortality 
of above 25,000. Its origin remained unknown. During this 
epidemic Koch discovered the comma bacillus. The following 
year cholera appeared at Toulon. It was said to have been 
brought in a troopship from Saigon in Cochin China, but it may 
have been connected with the Egyptian epidemic. A severe 
outbreak followed and reached Italy, nearly 8000 persons dying 
in Naples alone. In 1885 the south of France, Italy, Sicily 
and Spain all suffered, especially the last, where nearly 120,000 
deaths occurred. Portugal escaped, and the authorities there 
attributed their good fortune to the institution of a military 
cordon, in which they have had implicit confidence ever since. 
In 1886 the same countries suffered again, and also Austria- 
Hungary, From Italy the disease was carried to South America, 
and even travelled as far as Chile, where it had previously been 
unknown. In 1887 it still lingered in the Mediterranean, causing 
great mortality in Messina especially. According to Dr A. J. 
Wall, this epidemic cost 250,000 lives in Europe and at least 
50,000 in America. A particular interest attaches to it in the 
fact that a localized revival of the disease was caused in Spain 
in 1890 by the disturbance of the graves of some of the victims 
who had died of cholera four years previously. 

i8()2-i8g5 , — This great invasion reverted again to the old 
overland route, but the march of the disease was of unprece- 
dented rapidity. Within less than five months it travelled from 
the North-West Provinces of India to St Petersburg, and probably 
to Hamburg, and thence in a few days to England and the 
United States. This speed, in such striking contrast to the 
slow advance of former occasions, was attributed, and no doubt 
rightly, to improved steam transit, and particularly the Trans- 
caspian railway. The progress of the disease was traced from 
place to place, and almost from day to day, with great precision, 
showing how it moves along the chief highways and is obviously 
carried by man. The mam facts are as follows : — Cholera was 
extensively and severely prevalent in India in 1891, causing 
601,603 deaths, the highest mortality since 1877. In March 
1892 it broke out at the Hardwar fair, a day or two before the 
pilgrims dispersed ; on the 19th of April it was at Kabul, on the 
ist of May at Herat, and on the 26th of May at Meshed. From 
Meshed it moved in three directions — due west to Teheran in 
Persia, north-east by the Transcaspian railway to Samarkand 
in Central Asia, and north-west by the same line in the opposite 
direction to Uzun-ada on the Caspian Sea. It reached Uzun-ada 
on the 6th of June ; crossed to Baku, June i8th ; Astrakhan, 
June 24th ; then up the Volga to Nizhniy-Novgorod, arriving 
at Moscow and St Petersburg early in August. The part played 
by steam transit is clear from the fact that the disease took no 
longer to travel all the way from Meshed to St Petersbuig by 
rail and steamboat than to traverse the short distance from 
Meshed to Teheran by road. On the i6th of August cases began 
to occur in Hamburg ; on the 19th of August a fireman was 
taken ill at Grangemouth in Scotland, where he had arrived 
the day before from Hamburg ; and on the 31st of August a 
vessel reached New York from the same port with cholera on 
board. On the 8th of September the disease appeared in Galicia, 


having moved somewhat slowly westwards across Russia into 
Poland, and on the 26th of September it was in Budapest. Hol- 
land and Servia were also attacked, while isolated cases were 
carried to Norway, Denmark and Italy. Meanwhile two entirely 
separate epidemics were in progress elsewhere. The first was 
confined to Arabia and the Somali coast of Africa, and was 
connected with the remains of an outbreak in Syria and Arabia 
in 1 890^1 891. The second arose mysteriously m France about 
the time when the overland invasion started from India. The 
first known case occurred in the prison at Nanterre, near Pans, 
on the 31 St of March. Paris was affected m April, and Havre 
in July. The origin of this outbreak, which was of a much less 
violent character than that which came simultaneously by way 
of Russia, was never ascertained. Its activity was confined 
to France, particularly in the neighbourhood of Pans, together 
with Belgium and Holland, which was placed between two fires, 
but escaped with but little mortality. The number of persons 
killed by cholera in 1892, outside of India, was reckoned at 
378,449, and the vast majority of those died within six months. 
The countries which suffered most severely were as follows : — 
European Russia, 151,626; Caucasus, 69,423; Central Asian 
Russia, 31,804; Siberia, 15,037 — total for Russian empire, 
267,890; Persia, 63,982 ; Somaliland, 10,000; Afghanistan, 7000 ; 
Germany, 9563; France, 4550; Hungary, 1255; Belgium, 961. 
Curiously enough, the south of Europe, which had been the 
scene of the previous epidemic visitation, escaped. The disease 
was of the most virulent character. In European Russia 
the mortality was 45*8 % of the cases, the highest rate ever 
known in that country; in Germany it was 51*3 %; and in 
Austria-Hungary, 57-5 %. Of all the localities attacked, the 
case of Hamburg was the most remarkable. The presence of 
cholera was first suspected on the i6th of August, when two 
cases occurred, but it was not officially declared until the 23rd 
of August. By that time the daily number of victims had 
already risen to some hundreds, wffiile the experts and authorities 
were making up their minds whether they had cholera to deal 
with or not. Their decision eventually came too late and was 
superfluous, for by the 27th of August the people were being 
stricken down at the rate of 1000 a day. This rate was main- 
tained for four days, after which the vehemence of the pestilence 
began to abate. It gradually declined, and ceased on the 14th 
of November. During those three months 16,956 persons were 
attacked and 8605 died, the majority within the space of a few 
weeks. The town, ordinarily one of the gayest places of business 
and pleasure on the continent, became a city of the dead. 
Thousands of persons fled, carrying the disease into all parts 
of Germany ; the rest shut themselves indoors ; the shops were 
closed, the trams ceased to run, the hotels and restaurants were 
deserted, and few vehicles or pedestrians were seen in the streets. 
At the cemetery, which lies about 10 m. from the town, some 
hundreds of men were engaged day and night digging long 
trenches to hold double rows of coffins, while the funerals formed 
an almost continuous procession along the roads ; even so 
the victims could not be buried fast enough, and their bodies 
lay for days in sheds hastily run up as mortuaries. Hamburg 
had been attacked by cholera on fourteen previous occasions, 
beginning with 1831, but the mortality had never approached 
that of 1892 ; in the worst year, which was 1832, there were 
only 3687 cases and 1765 deaths. The disease was believed to 
have been introduced by Jewish emigrants passing through on 
their way from Russia, but the importation could not be traced 
The Jews were segregated and kept under careful supervision 
from the middle of July onwards, and no recognized case occurred 
among them. The total number of places in Germany in which 
cholera appeared in 1892 was 269, but it took no serious hold 
anywhere save in Hamburg. The distribution was chiefly by the 
waterways, which seem to affect a larger number of places than 
the railways as carriers of cholera. In Paris 907 persons died, 
and in Havre 498. Between the i8th of August and the 21st of 
October 38 cases were imported into England and Scotland 
through eleven different ports, but the disease nowhep obtained 
a footing. Seven vessels brought 72 cases to the United States, 
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and t 6 others occurred on shore, but there was no further 
dissemination. 

Diirm;^ the winter d 1892-1893 cholera died down, but never 
wholly ceased m Russia, GcTmany, Austria -"Hungary and 
France. With the return of warm weather it showed renewed 
activity, and prevailed extensively throughout Europe. The 
recorded mortality for the principal countries was as follows : — 
Russia (chK‘fly western provinces)) 41,047 ; Austria-Hungary, 
4669 ,* France, 4000 ; Italy, 3036 ; Turkey, 1500 ; Germany, 
298; Holland, 376; Belgium, 372 ; England, 139. Hardly any 
country escaped altogetl>cr ; but Europe suHered less than 
Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia. Cholera broke oi»t at Mecca 
in June, and owing to the presence of an exceptionally large 
number of pilgrims caused an appalling mortality. The chief 
shereef estimated the mortality at 50,000. The pilgrims carried 
the disease to Asia Minor and Constantinople. In Persia also 
a recrudescence took f^iace and proved ttiormously destructive. 
Dr Barry estimated the mortality at 70,000. At Hamburg, 
where new waterworks had been installed with sand filtration, 
only a few sporadic cases occurred until the autumn, when a 
sudden but limited rush took place, whk'h was traced to a 
defect in the masonry permitting unfiltered Elbe water to pass 
into tl-ie mains. In England cholera olitained a footing on the 
Humber at Grimsby, and to a lesser extent at HuU, and isolated 
attacks occurred in some 50 different localities. Excluding a 
few ship-borne cases the rejgistered numlvjr of attacks was 
287, with 135 deaths, of which 9 took place in I.ondon. It is 
interesting to compare the mortality from cholera in England 
and Wales, and in London, for each year in which it has prevailed 
since registration began : — 
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In 1894 no deaths from cholera were recorded in England, 
but on the continent it still prevailed over a wide area. In 
Russia over 30,000 persons died of it, m Germany about 500, 
but the most violent outbreak was in Gahcia, where upwards 
of 8000 deaths were registered. In 1895 it stiH lingered, chiefly 
in Russia and Galicia, but witli greatly diminished activity. 
In that year Egypt, Morocco anid japan were attacked, the last 
severely. The disease then remained in abeyance until the 
severe epidemic in India in 1900. 

The great invasion just desenbed was fruitful in lessons for 
the prevention of cholera- It proved that the one real and 
Prevan siiflident protectioffli lies m a standing condition of 
good sanitation backed by an efficient and vigilant 
sanitary adroinistrationu The experience of Great 
Britain was a remarkable piece of evidence, but that of Berlin 
was jierhaps e\'en more striking, for Berlin lay in the centre of 
four fires, in direct and frequent commumcatiion with Hamburg, 
Russia, France and Austria, and without the advantage of a 
sea frontier. Cholera was repeatedly brought into Berlin, but 
laever obtained a footing, and its successful repression was 
accomplished without any irksome interference with traffic or 
the ordinary business of life. The general success of Great 
Britain and Germany in keeping cholera in chock by ordinary 
sanitary means completed the convcrsiofi of all enlightened 
niitions to the policy laid down so far back as 1S65 by Sir ]ohn 
Simon , and advocated by Great Britain at a series of international 
congresstss— the policy of abandoning quarantine, which Great 
Britain (iid m 1873, and truisting to sanitary measRires with 
medical inspection of persons arriving from infected places. 
This prmcqile was fomially adopted at the international con- 


ference held at Dresden m 1893, at which a convention was signed 
by the delegates of Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, Great 
Bntain, Italy, Russia, Switaerland, Luxemburg, Montenegro 
and the Netherlands* Under this instniment the paractice is 
broadly as follows, though the procedure varies a giood deal in 
different countries Ships arriving from infected ports are 
inspected, and if heahhy are not detained, but bilge-water and 
drinking^-water arc rmeuated, and persons landing may be placed 
under medical supendsion withont detention ; infected ships are 
detained only for purposes of disinfccticm ; persons suffering 
from cholera are removed to hospital ; other persons landing 
from an infected ship are pbiced under medical observation, 
which may mean detention for five days frewnt the last case, or, 
as in Great Bntain, supervision in their own homes, for which 
purpose they give tlieir names and places of destination before 
landing. All goods are freed from restrictions, except rags and 
articles beliei^ed to be contaminated by cholera matters. By 
land, passengers from infected places are similarly inspected 
at the frontiers and their luggage “ disinfected ” — in all cases 
a pious ceremony of no practical value, involving a short but 
often vexatious delay ; only those foimd suffering from cholera 
can be detained. Each nation is pledged to notify the others 
of the existence within its own borders of a “ foyer ” of cholera, 
by which is meant a focos or centre of infection. The precise 
interpretation of the terra is left to each government, and is 
treated in a rather clastic fashion by some, but it is generally 
understood to imply the occurrence of non-imported cases in 
such a manner as to point to the local presence of infection, 
'rh« question of guareling Europe generally from the danger of 
diffusion by pilgrims through the Red Sea was settled at another 
conference held in Pans in 1894. The provisions agreed on 
mrludcd the mspection of pilgrims at ports of departure, deten- 
tion of infected or suspected persons, and supervision of pilgrim 
ships and of pilgrims proceeding overland to Mecca. 

The substitution of the procedure above described for the 
old measures of quarantine and other still more drastic inter- 
ferences with traffic presupposes the existence of a sanitary 
service and fairly good sanitary conditions if cholera is to lie 
effectually prevented. No doubt if sanitation were perfect in 
any place or country, cholera, along with many other diseases, 
might there be ignored, but sanitation is not perfect anywhere, 
and therefore it requires to be supplemented by a system of 
notification with prompt segregation of the sick and destruction 
of infective material. These things imply a regular organization, 
and it is to the public health service of Great Britain that the 
complete mastery of cholera has mainly been due in recent years, 
and particularly in 1893. Of sanitary conditions the most 
important is unquestionably the water-supply So many 
irrefragable proofs of this Fact were given during 1892-1893 
that it is no longer necessary to refer to the time-honoured case 
of the Broad Street pump. At Samarkand three regiments 
were encamped side by side on a level plain close to a stream of 
water. The colonel of one regiment took extraordinary precau- 
tions, placing a guard over the river» and comi>ellmg his men to 
use boiled water even for washing. Not a single case of cholera 
occurred in that regiment, while the others, in which only 
ordinary precautions were taiken, lost over i oo men. At Askabad 
the cholera Imd almost disappeared, wlien a Imnquet was given 
by the governor in honour of the tsar’s name-day. Of the guests 
one-half died within twenty-four hours ; a military liand, which 
was present, lost 40 men out of 50 ; and one regiment lost half 
Its men and 9 officers. Within forty-cjight hours 1300 persons 
died out of a total population of ak)ut 1 3,000. The wate>r-supi)ly 
came from a small stream, ahd just before the banquet a heavy 
min-storm had occurred, which swept into the stream all surface 
refuse from an infected village higher up and some distance from 
the banks. But the classical example wfas Hamlxirg. The 
water-supply is obtained from the Elbe, which became infected 
by some means not ascertained. The drainage from the town 
also mm into the river, and the movement of the tide was 
sufficient to carry the sewage matter up above the* water-intake. 
The water itself, which is no cleaher than that of the Thames 
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at L<Madon Bridge, underwent na purifkalion wtoever before 
distribution. It passed thrcHigb a couple of ponds, supposed 
to act as settling tanks, but owing to tlie growth of the town 
and increased demand for water it was pumped through too 
rapidly to permit of any subsidence. Eels and other feh con- 
stantly found their way into the houses, while the mains were 
lined with vegetation and Crustacea. The water-pipes of Ham- 
burg had a peculiar and abundant fauna and flora of their own, 
and the water they delivered was commonly called Flm^chbruhey 
from its resemblance to thick soup. On the other band, at 
Altona, which is continuous with Hamburg, the water was 
filtered through sand. In all other respects the conditions were 
identical, yet in Altona only 328 persons died, against 8603 in 
Hamburg. In some streets one side lies in Hamburg, the other 
in Altona, and cholera stopped at the dividing Ime, the Hamburg 
side being full of cases and the Altona side untouched. In the 
following year, when llambui^g had the new filtered supply, it 
enjoyed equal immunity, save for a short period when, as we 
have said, raw Elbe water accidentally entered the mains^ 

But water, though the most important condition, is not the 
only one affecting the incidence of cholera. The case of Grimsby 
furnished a striking lesson to the contrary. Here the disease 
obtained a decided hold, in spite of a pure water-supply, through 
the fouling of the soil by cesspits and defective drainage. At 
Havre also its prevalence was due to a similar cause. Further, 
it was conclusively proved at Grimsby that cliolera can be spread 
by sewage-fed shell-fish. Several of the local outbreaks in 
England were traced to the ingestion of oysters obtained from- 
the Grimsby beds. In short, it may be said that all insanitary 
conditions favour the prevalence of cholera in some degree 
Preventive inoculation with an attenuated virus was introduced 
hv W. M. W. Haffkinc, and has been extensively used in India, 
with considerable appearance of success so far as the statistical 
evidence goes. 

As already remarked, the latest manifestations of cholera 
show that It has lost none of its former virulence and fatality 
Tr0atment symptoms arc now regarded as the effects of the 
’toxic action of the poison formed by the micro-organisms 
upon the tissues and especially upon the nervous system. But 
this theory has not led to any effective treatment. Drugs in 
great variety were tried in the continental hospitals in 1892, but 
without any distinct success. The old controversy between the 
aperient and the astringent treatment reappeared. In Russia 
the former, which aims at evacuating the poison, was more 
generally adopted ; in Germany the latter, which tries to 
(onserve strength by stopping the flux, found more favour. 
Two methods of treatment were invariably found to give great 
relief, if not to prolong life and promote recovery — the hot bath 
and the injection of normal saline solution into the veins or the 
subcutaneous tissue, These two should always be tried in the 
c'old and collapsed .stages of cholera. 

See Loral Government Board Reports^ ; Clemow, 

rhe Cholera Epidemic of j 8 g^ in the Russian hmpire , Wall, Astatic 
Cholera; Notlei, Epidemivlognal Society's Iransachons, vol xvii , 
Kmmench and Gemund, med Wochenschr (1004), pp. 1086- 

ii^7, Wheiry, Department of the Interior Bureau of Government 
LaboraiorteSy No 19 (October 1904, Manila); Wheriy and M'Dill, 
Ibid No. 31 (May 1905, Manila) 

CHOI4ET, a town of western France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Maine-et-Loire, 41 m. S.E. of Nantes 
on the Ouest-£tat railway between that town and Poitiers, Pop. 
(1906) 16,554. Cholet stands on an eminence on the right bank 
of the Moinc, which is crossed by abridge of the 15th century. 
A pubkc garden occupies the site of the old castk ; the public 
buildings and churches, the finest of which is Notre-Dame, are 
modern. The public institutions include the sub-prefecture, a 
tribunal of first instance, a chamber of commerce, a board of 
trade-arbitrators, and a communal college. There are granite 
quarries in the vicinity of the town. The chief industry is the 
manufacture of linen and linen handkerchiefs, whk'h is also 
carried on in the neighbouring^ communes on a large scale. 
Woollen and cotton fabrics are also produced, and bleaching 
and the manufacture of preserved foods are earned on'. Cholet 
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is the most important centre in France for the sale of fat cattle^, 
sheep and pigs, for which Paris is the chief market Megalithic 
monuments are numerous in the neiglibouxhood. The tmm mutes 
the rise of its prosperity to the settlement of weavers there by- 
Edouard Colbert, count of Maul^vricr, a brother of the great 
Colbert. It suffered severely in the War of La Vendee of 1793, 
insomuch that for years afterwards it was almost without m- 
liabiitants. 

CHOLOIf (‘* great market ”), a town of French Indo-China, 
the largest commercial centre of Coclun ( hina, 3! m. S%W. of 
Saigon, with which it is united l>y railway, steam-tramway and 
canal. Chulon was founded by Chmese immigrants aliout r78o> 
and is situated on the Chmese anoyo at the junction of the 
Lo-Gom and a canal. Its waterways are frequented by innumer- 
able boats and lined in some places with native dwellings built 
on piles, in otliers by quays and houses of French construction. 
Its population is almost entirely Asiatic, and has more than 
trebled since 1880. In that year it had only 45,000 inhabit- 
ants ; in 1907 It numbered about 138,000. Of these, 42,000 were 
Chinese, 73,000 Annamese, and 15s French (exclusive of a garrison 
of 92) ; the remainder consisted of ('ambodians and Asiatic 
foreigners. During the rice season the town is visited Ijy a 
floating population of 21,000 persons. The Chmese are divided 
into congregations according to^ their place of origin. Chokin is 
administered by a municipal council, composed of French, 
Annamese and Chinese traders. An administrator of native 
affairs, nominated by the governor, fills the office of mayor. 
There are a fine municipal hospital and municipal schools for boys 
and girls. The principal thoroughfares are lighted by electric 
light. The rice trade, almost monopolized by the Chinese, is 
the leading industry, the rice being treated in large steam mdis. 
Tanning, dyeing, copper-founding, glass, brick and piotfeery 
manufacture, stone working, timber-sawmg and junk building 
are also included among the industries. 

CHiOLONES, a tribe of South American Indians living on the 
left bank of the Huallaga river in the Amazon valley. The name 
is that given them by the Spanish. They were first met by the 
Franciscans, who established mission villages among them 
in 1676. Tiiey are a wild race but mild-mannered, very super- 
stitious, and pride themselves on their skill as doctors. Their 
chief weapon is the blow-pipe, in the use of which they are adepts. 

CHOLULA, an ancient town of Mexico, m the state and on 
the plateau of Puebla, 8 m. by rail W. by N. of the city of that 
name, and 6912 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1900, estimate) 9000. 
The Interoceanic railway passes through Cliolula, but the city’s 
commercial and industrial standing is overshadowed by that of 
Its larger and more modern neighbour. At the time of the 
.Spanish Conejuest, Cholula — then known as C!hololan — was a 
large and important town^ consecrated to the worship of the 
god Quetzalcoatl, who had here one of the most imposing temples 
in Anahuac, built on the summit of a truncated pyramid, the 
largest of its kind in the world. This pyramid, constructed of 
sun-dned bricks and eiirth, 177 ft. high, and covering an area 
of nearly 45 acres, is the most conspicuous object in the town 
and is surmounted by a chapel dedicated to Nuestra Se^a 
de los Remedws. A corner oi the lower terrace of this great 
pyramid was cut through in the construction of tbe Puebla road, 
])’at nothing was discovered to explain its purpose, which was 
probably that of furnishing an imposing site for a tempk'. 
Nothing definite is known of its age and history, as the fanatical 
zeal of Cortez and his companions destroyed whatever historical 
data the temple may have contained. Cholula was visited by 
Cortez m i5iv> during his eventful march inland to Monteauma’s 
capital, Tenochtitlan, when he treacherously massacred its 
inhabitants and pillaged the city, pretending to distrust tlie 
hospitable inhabitants, Cortez estimated that the town thm 
Imd 20,000 habitations, auid its suburl^s as many more, but this 
was undoubtedly a deliberate exaggeration. The Cholulans 
were' of Nahuatl origin and were semi-independent, yielding 
only a nominal allegiance to Montezuma. They were a trading 
jieople, holding fairs, and exchanging their maimfi^iflares of 
textiles and pottery for other produce. The pyramid is belicveii 
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to have been built by a people occupying this region before the 
Cholulans. 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC FRANgoiS (1810-1849), Polish musical 
composer and pianist, was bom at Zelazowa-Wola, near Warsaw, 
on the 22nd of February 1810 {not the ist of March 1809). 
His father, of French origin, born at Nancy in 1770, had married 
a Polish lady, Justine Krzyzanowska. Frederic was their third 
child, llis first musical education he received from Adalbert 
Ziwny, a Czech musician, who is said to have been a passionate 
admirer of J S. Bach. He also received a good general education 
at one of the first colleges of Warsaw, where he was supported 
by Prince Antoine Radziwill, a generous protector of artistic 
talent and himself well known as the composer of music to 
(ioethe’s Fatist and other works. His musical genius op>ened 
to Chopin the best circles of Polish societv, at that time unrivalled 
in Europe for its ease of intercourse, the beauty and grace of its 
women, and its liberal appreciation of artistic gifts. These early 
impressions were of lasting influence on Chopin’s development. 
While at college he received thorough instruction in the theory 
of his art from Joseph Eisner, a learned musician and director of 
the conservatoire at Warsaw. When in 1829 he left his native 
town for Vienna, where his dkbut as a pianist took place, he was 
m all respects a ptTfectly formed and developed artist. There 
is in his compositions little of that gradual progress which, for 
instance, in Beethoven necessitates a classification of his works 
according to different periods. Chopin’s individuality and his 
style were distinctly pronounced in that set of variations on 
“ I.a ci darem ” which excited the wondering enthusiasm of Robert 
Schumann. In 1831 he left Vienna with the intention of visiting 
London ; but on his way to England he reached Paris and settled 
there for the rest of his life. Here again he soon became the 
favourite and musical hero of society. His connexion with 
Madame Dudevant, better known by her literary pseudonym 
of George Sand {q ?>.), is an important feature of Chopin’s life 
When in 1839 his health began to fail, George Sand went with him 
to Majorca, and it was mainly owing to her tender care that the 
composer recovered his health for a time. Chopin declared that 
the destruction of his relations with Madame Dudevant in 1847 
broke up his life. The association of these two artists has 
provoked a whole literature on the nature of their relations, of 
which the novelist’s Un Htver d Major qu e wsls the beginning. 
The last ten years of (diopin’s life were a continual struggle 
with the pulmonary disease to which he succumbed in Pans 
on the 17th of October 1849. The year before his death he 
visited England, where he was received with enthusiasm by his 
numerous admirers. Chopin died in the arms of his sister, who 
hastened from Poland to his death-bed. ITc was buried in the 
cemetery of P^re Lachaise. A small monument was erected to 
the memory of the composer at Wasswan in 1880. Portraits 
and medallions of Chopin were executed by Ary Scheffer and 
Tuig^ne Delacroix, and by the sculptors Bary and Clesinger. 

A distinguished English amateur thus records his impressions 
of Chopin’s style of pianoforte-playing compared with those of 
other masters. “ His technical characteristics may be broadly 
indicated as negation of bravura, absolute perfection of finger- 
play, and of the legaiisstmo touch, on which no other pianist has 
ever so entirely leant, to the exclusion of that high relief and point 
which the modern German school, after the examples of Liszt 
and Thalberg, has so effectively developed. It is in these features 
that we must recognize that Grundverschtedenheii (fundamental 
difference) which according to Mendelssohn distinguished 
Chopin’s playing from that of these masters, and in no less degree 
from the example and teaching of Moscheles. . . . Imagine a 
delicate man of extreme refinement of mien and manner, sitting 
at the piano and playing with no sway of the body and scarcely 
any movement of the arms, depending entirely upon his narrow 
feminine hands and slender fingers. The wide arpeggios in the 
left hand, maintained in a continuous stream of tone by the strict 
legato and fine and constant use of the damper-pedal, formed 
an harmonious substructure for a wonderfully poetic cantabile. 
His delicate pianissimo, the ever-changing modifications of tone 
and time (tempo rubato) were of indescribable effect. Even m 


energetic passages he scarcely ever exceeded an ordinary mezzo- 
forte. His playing as a whole was unique in its kind, and no 
traditions of it can remain, for there is no school of Chopin the 
pianist, for the obvious reason that he could never be regarded 
as a public player, and his best pupils were nearly all 
amateurs.” 

In looking through the list of his compositions, teeming with 
mazurkas, valses, polonaises, and other forms of national dance 
music, one could hardly suppose that here one of the most 
melancholy natures has revealed itself. This seeming paradox 
is solved by the type of Chopin’s nationality, of which it has justly 
been said that its very dances are sadness intensified. But not- 
withstanding this strongly pronounced national type of his 
compositions, his music is always expressive of his individual feel- 
ings and sufferings to a degree rarely met with in the annals of 
the art. He is indeed the lyrical composer par excellence of the 
modem school, and the intensity of his expression finds its equal 
in literature only in the songs of Heinrich Heine, to whom Chopin 
has been justly compared. A sensation of such high-strung passion 
cannot be prolonged. Hence we see that the shorter forms of 
music, the 6tude, the nocturne, besides the national dances already 
alluded to, are chosen by Chopin in preference. Even when he 
treats the larger forms of the concerto or the sonata this concen- 
trated, not to say pointed, character of Chopin’s style becomes 
obvious. The more extended dimensions seem to encumber 
the freedom of his movements. The concerto for pianoforte 
with accompaniment of the orchestra in E may be instanced 
Here the adagio takes the form of a romance, and in the final 
rondo the rhythm of a Polish dance becomes recognizable while 
the instrumentation throughout is meagre and wanting in colour. 
Chopin is out of his element, and even the beauty of his melodies 
and harmonies cannot wholly banish the impression of incon- 
gruity. Fortunately he himself knew the limits of his power, and 
with very few exceptions his works belong to that class of minor 
compositions of which he was an unrivalled master. Barring 
a collection of Polish songs, two concertos, and a very small 
number of concerted pieces of chamber music, almost all his 
works are written for the pianoforte solo ; the symphony, the 
oratorio, the opera, he never attempted. 

Chopin ’.s works gioup themselves firstly into the period from Op i 
to 22, which includes nearly all his attempts at laige or classic al 
forms, eg, the works with orchestra, Op 2 ^variations on La c% 
darem), Opp. ii and 14 (concertos), Op. 13 (Polish fantasia), Op 14 
(Krakowiak, a concerto-rondo in mazurka-rhythm), and Op. 22 
(Andante spianato and Polonaise)» besides the solo rondos Opp 1, 
5, It), and the variations Op 12 and the essays m chamber music 
Opp. 3, 8, 65. Meanwhile, however, the mature lyric style of his 
second period already began with Op 6 (4 mazurkas), and though 
it IS not confined to small forms, the larger mature works (beginning 
with the ballade Op. 23 and excepting only the sonata Op 58 and 
the Allegro de Concert Op. 46) are as independent of tradition as 
the smallest. It is well to sift the posthumous works from those 
published under Chopin's direction, for the last three mazurkas are 
the only things he did not keep back as misrepresenting him. On 
these principles his mature works aie summed up m the 42 mazurkas 
(Opp 6, 7, 17, 24, 30, 33, 41, 50. 56, 59,63, and the bcautitul con- 
tribution to the collection Notre temps) ; 7 polonaises (Opp 26, 40, 
53, 61) ; 24 preludes (in all the major and minor keys) Op. 28, and 
the single larger prelude Op. 45 ; 27 etudes (12 in Op. 10, 12 in Op. 25, 
and 3 written for the M 6 thode des mHhodes) ; 18 nocturnes (Opp 9, 
i5> 27, 32, 37, 48, 55, 62) ; 4 ballades, m forms of Chopin's own 
mvciiUoh (( 3 pp. 23, 38, 47, 52) , 4 scherzos (Opp. 20, 31, 39, 54) ; 
8 waltzes (Opp 18, 34, 42, 64) ; and several pieces of various de- 
scription, notably the great fantasia Op. 49 and the impromptus 
Opp. 29, 36, 51- 

The posthumous works number 35 pieces, besides a small volume 
of songs a few of which are of great interest. 

Franz Liszt wrote a charming sketch of Chopin's life and art (F, 
Chopin, par F. Liszt, Paris, 1851), and a veiy appreciative though 
somewhat eccentric analysis of his work appeared anonymously in 
1842 (An Essay on the Works of FrMSric Chopin, London). The. 
standard biography is tkc English work of Professor F. Niccks 
(Novello, 1888). See also W. H Hadow, Studies tn Modern Music, 
second series (1908). The editions of Chopin's works by his pupii 
Mikuli and by Khndworth are full of valuable elucidation as to 
methods of performance, but unfortunately they do not distinguish 
the commentary from the text. The critical edition published by 
Brcitkopf and Hartcl, with all its mistakes, is absolutely necessary 
for students who wish to know what Chopin wished to put into 
the hands of players of independent judgment. 
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CHOPSTICKS, the “ pidgin-E^lish ” name for the pair of 
small tapering sticks used by the Chinese and Japanese in eating. 

Chop " is pidgin-English for “ quick/’ the Chinese word 
for the articles being kwai4sze, meaning “the quick ones.” 
“ Chopsticks ” are commonly made of wood, bone or ivory, 
somewhat longer and slightly thinner than a lead-pencil. Held 
between the thumb and fingers of the right hand, they are used 
as tongs to take up portions of the food, which is brought to table 
cut up into small and convenient pieces, or as means for sweeping 
the rice and small particles of food into the mouth from the bowl. 
Many rules of etiquette govern the proper conduct of the chop- 
sticks ; laying them across the bowl is a sign that the guest 
wishes to leave the table ; they are not used during a time of 
mourning, when food is eaten with the fingers ; and various 
methods of handling them form a secret code of signalling. 

CH 0 RA 6 US (the Lat. form of Gr. or leader 

of the chorus), the citizen chosen to undertake the expense of 
furnishing and instructing the chorus at the Dionysiac festivals 
at Athens (see Liturgy and Finance). The name is given to an 
assistant to the professor of music at the university of Oxford, 
whose office was founded, with that of the professor, in 1626 by 
Dr William Heather. 

CHORALE (from the Lat. choralisy sc. canius; the final e is 
added to show the Ger. pronunciation choral), a term in music 
used by English writers to indicate the hymn-tunes composed 
or adopted for use in church by the German reformers. German 
writers, however, apply the terms Choral” and Chorale- 
gesang,” as Luther himself would apply them, to any solemn 
melody used in the church. It is thus the equivalent of canto 
fermo and the German rhymed versions of the biblical and 
other ancient canticles, such as the Magnificat and the Te Deum, 
are set to curious corruptions of the corresponding Gregorian 
tunes, which adaptations the composers of classical German 
music called chorales with no more scruple than they applied 
the name to tunes of secular origin, German or foreign. The 
peculiarity of German chorale-music, however, is that its use, 
and consequently much of its invention, not only arose in 
connexion with the Reformation, by which the liturgy of the 
church became “ understanded of the people,” but also that 
it belongs to a musical epoch in which symmetry of melody 
and rhythm was beginning to assume artistic importance. The 
growing sense of form shown by some of Luther’s own tunes 
(c.g. Vom Htmmel hoch, da komm’ ich her) soon advanced, especi- 
ally in the tunes of Cruger, beyond any that was shown by folk- 
music ; and it provided an invaluable bulwark against the 
chaos that was threatening to swamp music on all sides at the 
beginning of the 17th century. By Bach’s time all the poly- 
phonic instrumental and vocal art-forms of the i8th century 
were mature ; and though he loved to derive the design as well 
as the details of a large movement from the shape of the chorale 
tune on which it was based, he became quite independent of any 
aid from symmetry in the tune as raw material. The chorus 
of his cantata Jesus nun set gepretset is one of the most perfectly 
designed and quite the longest of movements ever based upon 
a chorale-tune treated phrase by phrase. Yet the tune is one 
of the most intractable in the world, though its most unpromising 
portion IS the basis of the most impressive feature in Bach’s 
design (the slow middle section in triple time). 

The national character of the German chorale, and the recent 
great development of interest in folk-music, together with the 
unique importance of Bach’s work, have combined to tempt 
writers on music to over-estimate the distinctness of the art- 
forms based upon the German chorale. There is really nothing 
in these art-forms which is not continuous with the universal 
practice of writing counterpoint on a canto fermo. And it 
should never be forgotten that, however fascinating may be 
the study of the relation between artistic forms and the spirit 
of the age, no art can successfully express more of the spirit of 
the age than its own technical resources will admit. Choral 
music in all ages has tended to consist largely of counterpoint 
on a canto fermo (see Contrapuntal Forms). Where there are 
not many canto fermos in constant use in the church, composers 
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will be driven to use them rather unsystematically as special 
effects, and to rely for the most part on other artistic devices, 
though any use of melodies in long notes against quicker counter- 
point will be aesthetically indistinguishable from counterpoint 
on a canto fermo. Thus Handel in his Italian and English works 
wrote no entire chorale movements, yet what is the passage 
m the Hallelujah ” chorus from “ the kingdom of this world ’’ 
to the end but a treatment of the second part of the chorale 
Wachet auf ? How shall we descritie the treatment of the words 
“ And their cry came up unto the Lord ” in the first chorus of 
Israel in Egypt, except as the treatment of a phrase of chorale 
or canto fermo ? Again, to return to the 16th century, what are 
the hymns of Palestrina but figured chorales ^ In what way, 
except in the lack of symmetry in the Gregorian phrasing, do 
they differ from the contemporary setting by Orlando di Lasso, 
also a Roman Catholic, of the German chorale J^aier wiser im 
Htmmelretch ^ In modern times the use of German chorales, 
as in Mendelssohn's oratorios and organ-sonatas, has had rather 
the aspect of a revival than of a development ; though the 
technique and spirit of Brahms’s posthumous organ chorale- 
preludes is thoroughly modem and vital. 

One of the most important, and practically the earliest collection 
of “ Chorales ” is that made by Luther and Johann Walthei (1496- 
the published m 1524. Next in impoitaiu e wc 

may place the Genevan Psalter (ist ed , Stras<^burg, 1542, final edition 
1562), which IS now conclusively proved to be the woik ol Bourgeois 
Fiom this Sternhold and Hopkins borrowed extensively (15^2) 
The psalter of C Goiidimel (Pans, 1565) is another among rnany 
prominent collections showing the steps towards congregational 
singing, te the lestriction to “ note -against -note counterpoint 
(?r plain hariiuinv), and, m twt Ive cases, the assigning of the melody 
to the treble instead of to the tenor The first hymn book in which 
this latter stej) was acted on throughout is Osiander’s (reisthche 
Lieder . . . aha ftesetzt, dass etn chnstluhe Gemeuj durchaus mtt- 
sin^en kann (158b) But many of the finest and most famous tunes 
are of much latei origin than any such collections Seveial [e 
I(h peue mich in dif) cannot lie tiaced betorc Bach, and were very 
probably composed bv him (D F T ) 

CHORIAMBIC VERSE, or Chokiambics, the name given to 
Greek or Latin lyrical poetry in which the sound of the chon- 
ambus predominates. The choriambus is a verse-foot consisting 
of a trochee united with and preceding an iambus, The 

choriambi are never used alone, but are usually preceded by a 
spondee and followed by an iambus The line so formed is called 
an tisclepiad, traditionally because it was invented by the 
Aeolian poet Asclepiades of Samos. Choriamhic verse was first 
used by the poets of the Greek islands, and Sappho, in particular, 
produced magnificent effects with it. The measure, as used by 
the early Greeks, is essentially lyrical and impassioned. Mingled 
with other metres, it was constantly serviceable in choral writing, 
to which It was believed to give a stormy and mysterious char- 
acter. The (ireatcr Asclepiad was a term used for a line in which 
the wild music was prolonged by the introduction of a supple- 
mentary choriambus. This was much employed by .Sappho 
and by Alcaeus, as well as in Alexandrian times by Callimachus 
and Theocritus. Among the Latins, Horace, m imitation of 
Alcaeus, made constant use of choriambic verse. Metrical 
experts distinguish six varieties of it in his Odes. This is an 
example of his greater asclepiad {Od i. 1 1 ) : — 

Tu nc I quaesierib | sciic nefab | quem mihi, quern | tibi 
Fmem j Di dedermt | Lcucorioc ; | nec Babylon|ios 
Tcntar|is numeros | tU mehiis | qmcquiU ent, | pati! 

Seu plu|res hiemcs, | sou tribuit | Jupiter uljtimam, 

Quae nunc [ oppositis | debihtat | pumicibus | maic 
Tyrrhe|num 

In later times of Rome, both Seneca and Prudentius wrote 
choriambic verse with a fair amount of success. Swinburne 
even introduced it into English poetry : — 

Love, what | ailed them to leave 1 life that was made | lovely, we 
thought ] with love ? 

What sweet | vision of sleep | lured thee away | dow'n from the light 
I above ? 

Such lines as these make a orave attempt to resuscitate the 
measured sound of the greater asclepiad. (E, G.) 

CHORICIUS, of Gaza, Greek sophist and rhetorician, flourished 
in the time of Anastasius 1 . (a.d. 491-518). He was the pupil 
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iof Procopius of Gam, who must be diNtinguished from Procopius 
of Camrea, tlio historian. A number of his declamations and 
^flescriptive treatises have bt‘en preserved. The declamations, 
which are in many c’ases accompanied by explanatory commen- 
taries, chiefly consist of [xmegyrics, funeral orations and the 
stock themes of tiie rhetorical schools. The ' [iTni^akiiuai or 
wedding speeches, wishing prosperity to the bride and bride- 
groom, strike out a new line. Chonems was also the author 
of so-called descriptions ot works of art after the 

manner of Philostratus. Tlic moral maxims, which were a 
constant feature of his writings, were largely drawn upon by 
Macarius (lirysocophalas, metropolitan of Philaclelplim (middle 
of the 14th century), in his Rodoma (rose-garden), a voluminous 
collection of ethidil sayings. The* style of ('honcius is praised 
by Photms as f>ure anti elegant, but he is censured tor lack of 
-naturaln(*ss. A special feature of his style is the persistent 
avoidance of hiatus, [leciihar to wluit is callcfl the school of 
Gaza. 

Pditioiis bv 1 F Boissonade (1846, supplemented l)y C Graux 
in Hevm de phUMof^ie^ 1^77) and R Foistei (1882-1894), see also 
C Kiistcn, Qiuiestiones Choticianae ” in lireslauer philoh^i^chc 
Ahhandlnngen^ vn. {1894), and artich' by W Schmid m I*auly- 
“Wissowa’s ReaUmryilopadie, iii 2 (i8c>9) (hi tile Gaza school sc(‘ 
K Seitz, Die Schiile voti (tuza (Jlcidclbeig, 189 >) 

'CliORIN, AARON (1766-1844), Hungarian rabbi and pioneer 
of religious reform. He favoured the use of the organ and of 
prayers in the vernaculai, and was instrumental m founding 
schools on modern lines. Chorin was thus regarded as a leadci 
of the newer Judaism. lie also interested himselt in public 
affairs , and his son Francis was a Hungarian deputy. 

See 1 - Low, Ge^amniellc SehnltcH, n 251 

CHORIZONTES (*‘ separators ”), the name given to the 
Alexandrian critics who denied the single authorship ol the 
lliail and Odyssey, and held that the ialter poem was the work 
of a later poet. The most important of them were the gram- 
marians Xeno ami Hellani(us, Anstanhus was then chief 
opponent (see Homkk). 

CHORJLEY, HENRY FOTHEHGILL (1808 1872), English 
musical critu', one of an old Ivancashire family, began in a 
merchant’s oflice, but soon took to musical journalism. He 
(began to write tor the Athenaeum iri 18^50, and remained its 
musical critic for more than a generation , and he also became ' 
musical critic for The Times, In these positions he had much 
influence ; he had strong views, and was a persistent opponent 
oit innovation. In addition to musical ciiticism, he wrote 
voluminously on literature and art, besides novels, dramas and 
verse, and various libri'ttos , and he published several books, 
includuag il/cf/r;//- German Musn (1854), //a«dc/ (1859), 
and Thirty Years' Musical Recdlectmis (1862). He died in 
London on the 16th of February 1872. 

See his A ulobtagraphVy Memoir and Letters, ethted by li. G 
Hewlett (1B73). 

CHORLEY, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Chorley parliamentary division ot Lancashu’c, England, on 
rthe nvor Yarrow, 202 ,m N.W. by W. from London and 22 ni. 
N.W. from Manchester, on tlie Lancashire & Yorkshire and > 
London & North-Western railway.s and the Leeds ^ Liverpool , 
Canal. Pop. (1891) 23,087 ; (iboj) 26,852. The church of St| 
Lawrence is of Perpendicular and earlier date, laigciy restored , , 
it contains fine woodwork and some interesting monuments 
Cotton spinning and the mandfactiirc of cottim «nd muslin' 
are extensively earned on, and there are also iron and brass 1 
foundries and boiler factories Railway*wagon building is an im- 
portant industry. The district contains a number of coal-mines 
and stone (juarnes. Close to the town is the bc'autiiul Elizabethan , ! 
mansion of Asiley Hall, which is said to have sheltered Oliver ‘ 
Cromwell after the battle of Preston (1648). The corporation I 
consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 24 councillors. Area, 3614 ^ 
acres. | 

CHORLU, Tchorlau or Schoklau, a town of European! 
Turkey, in the vilayet of Adrianople ; on the left bank of the ; 
Chorlu, a small left-hand tributary of the Ergene, 20 m, NhE. of 1 


Rodosto, Pop. (1905) about 12,000, of whom one-half ape Greeks, 
oia^-third Turks, and the remainder Anpemans and J ews. Chorlu 
has a station on the C.onstantinople-Adnanople branch of the 
Oriental railways It noanufactures woollen cloth {shayak) and 
native <carj>ets, and ex^ports cereals, oil-cloth, carpets, cattle, 
poultr>, fresh meat, game, fruits, wine, alcohol, hides and 
bone.s. 

CHOROGRAPHY. (i) (From the Gr. ^ tract of country, 
and yfxi{f>€iv, to write), a description or delineation on a map of 
a district or tract of country , it is to be distinguished from 

geography ” and “ topography,” which treat of the earth as a 
whole and of particular places respectively. The word is common 
in old geographical treatises, but is now superseded by tlie 
wider use ot ” topography.” (2) (From the Gr. dance), 

the art of danang, or a system of notation to indicate the steps 
and movements in dancing. 

CH6 rUM, the chief town of a sanjak of the Angora vilayet 
in Asia Minor, altitude 2 300 ft., situated on the edge of a wide 
plain, almost equidistant from Amasia and Yuzgat. Pop. about 
12,500, including a few ("hnstian.s. Its importance is largely due 
to Its situation on the great tiade-route from Kaisauch (Caesarea) 
by Yu/gat and Mar/ivan to Samsun on the Black Sea. It 
corre.sponds to the am lent Euchatia, which lay j 5 m. PL Kuchaita 
was attacked by the Huns a.d. 508, and bcciime a bishopiu 
at an early period and a centre of religious enthusiasm, as con- 
taining the tomb of the revered St Theodore, who slew a dragon 
in the vicinity and became one of the great waaiioi samts ol the 
Greek Chinch. Something ol the old enthusiasm seems to have 
passed to the inhabitants of ( horum, whom most travellers have 
found bigoted and fanatical Mahommedans(see J.G. ('. Anderson, 
Sludia Pnniica, pp. 6 ff.). 

CHORUS (Gr. properly a dance, and (ispecially the 

sacred dance, accompanied by song, of ancient Greccjc at the 
festivals of the gods. The word seems originally to have 
referred to a dance in an enclosure, and is therefore usually 
connected with the root appearing in Gr, x^V^ros, hedge, enclosure, 
Lat. hortusy gardiri, and m the J^mg. “ yarcl,” ” garden ” and 
“ garth.” Of choral dances in ancient Greece other than those 
in honour of Dionysus we know of the Danu* ot the Crane at 
Delo.s, celebrating the escape of Theseus from the labyrinth, one 
telling ol the struggle of Apollo and the Python at Delphi, and 
one in Ciete recounting tlie saving of the new-born Zeus by the 
Curetes In the chorus sung m honour of Dionysus the ancient 
Greek drama had its birth. lYom that of the winter festival, 
consisting of the kio/xo? 01 band of revellers, chanting the 
“pkillic songs ” with ribald dialogue between the leader and liis 
band, sprang ‘‘comedy/’ while from the dithyrambic cluirus 
of the spring festival came “ tragedy ” For the history of the 
chorus m Greek drama, with the gradual subordination of the 
lyrical to the dramatic side in tragedy and its total disappeaiancc 
m the middle and new comedy, see Drama Greek Drama, 

The clwirus as a factor m drama survived only in the various 
imitations or revivals of the ancient Greek theatre in other 
languages. A chorus is found in Milton’s Samson Agonistes 
The P^luabethan dramatists applied the name to a single char- 
acter employed for the recitation of prologues or epilogues 
Apart from the uses of the term in drama, the word “ chorus ” 
has been employed chiefly in music. It is used of any organized 
body of singers, m opera, oratorio, cantata, &:c., and, in the form 
“ choir,” of tlie trained body of singers of the musical portions of 
a religious service in a cathedral or church. A.s applied to mii.sical 
compositions, a “ chorus ’’ is a composition written in parts, each 
to be supg by gioqps of voices in a large body of singers, and 
'difiers from “glee” (^.z;.), where each part is for a single voice. 
The word is also used of that part of a song repeated at the close 
of each verse, in which the audience or a body of singers may join 
witli the soloist. 

In the early middle ages the name chorus was given to a 
fprimitive bagpipe without a drone. The instrument is best known 
by the Latin description contained in the apocryphal letter of 
St Jerome, ad Dardanum : “ Chorus quoque simplex, pellis cum 
duahiis cicutis aerek, et per primam inspiratur per secundain 
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vocem emittii.” Several illuminated MSS.^ from tlie ^th to tlie 
1 1 th century give fanciful drawings, accompanied by descriptions 
in barbarous Latin, evidently meant to illustrate those described 
in the letter to Dardanus. The original MS., proliably an 
illustrated transcript of this letter, which served as a copy for 
the others, was apparently produced at a time when the Roman 
bagpipe {ttbta titnculana) had fallen into disuse m common with 
other musical instruments, and was unknown except to the few 
The Latin description given above is correct and quite unmis- 
takable to any one who knows the primitive form of bagpipe ; the 
illustrations must therefore represent the effort of anartisttodepict 
an unknown instrument from a description, Virdung, Luscinius 
and Praetonus seem to have had access to a MS of the Dardanus 
letter now lost, and to h^ve reproduced the drawings without 
understanding them. In a MS. of the i4tb century at the British 
Museum,^ containing a chronicle of the world’s history to the 
death of King Edward I , the chorus is mentioned and dc-senbed 
in similar words to those quoted above , m the margin ts an 
elementary sketch of a primitive bagpipe with blowpipe and 
chaunter with three holes, lint no drone. Bagpipes with drones 
abound on sculptured monuments and in miniatures of that 
century. Gerbert gives illustrations of the fanciful chorus from 
the Dardanus letter and of two other instruments of later date , 
one of these represents umusician playing the Platers ptel, the other 
the bagpipe Imown as c/ievretU, m which tlic whole .skin of the 
animal (a kid or pig), with head and fe^et, has been used for the 
bag. Edward Buhle,^ m his admirable work on the mu.sical 
mstruments in the illuminated MSS. of the middle ages, points out 
that Gerbert,"^ who gives the dates of his two MSS as “ 6th and 
qth centuries,” has a singular method of ret'koning the date 
of a MS ; he refers to tlic age of a MS. at the time of writing 
(i8th century), not to the date at which it was produced. The 
MS. containing the two figures of miisician.s mentioned above, 
instead of being ascribed to the 6th centur)% was six centuries 
old when Gerliert wrote* m 1774, and dates therefore from the 
1 2th century. It is interesting to note that Giraldus C ambrensis ^ 
mentions the chorus ax one of the three mstruments of Wales 
and Scotland, ascribing superior musical skill to the latter 
Historians record that King James I of Scotland was renowned 
for his skill as a performer on various musical instruments, one 
of which was the chonis.*' 'rius bears out the traditional heliel 
that tlie bagpipe htid been a Scottish attribute from the earliest 
times. The word “ chorus " occurs once or twice in French 
medieval poems with other mstruments, but without indication 
as to the kind of instrument thus designate<l. The word was 
probably the French equivalent for the Platerspiel, 

also Cl Kastner, Dan^^es des mart 3 (np, 200 to 202, pi. xv , 
No. 103), aad Dorn Pedro Ceronc, LI Melopeo y maestro (islaples, 
1613), p 248. (K S ) 

CHOSE (Fr. for “ thing ”), a term used in English law in 
different .senses. Chose local is a thing annexed to a place, as a 
mill. A chose transitory is tliut which is movable, and can be 
carried from place to place. But the use of the word chose ” 
m the.se senses is practically obsolete, and it is now used only 
in the phrases chose in action and chose in possession, A ** chose 
m actioa,''’ sometimes called a cliose in suspense, in its more 
lunited meaning, denotes the right of enforcing by legal pro- 

^ ThcMSS. aifc a psaltarium, 9th century, Bibl. pubhque, Angers, 
fob 13a; Boulogne Psaltenum glossedim, cad. 1000, MS. No. 20, 
Biht. piiblique. For reproduction of musical instruments see Avnales 
arthhlopques^ tome iv (1846), p 38; Cotton MS , Tiberius C vi , 
loth to nth century, fob i6b, Bntish Museum, illustrated 
m .Strutt’s Ilorda Angel-cynmn^ vobn.pls. xx. and xxi.; MS. jwalter 
of St Ernmeran, now m Munich SUatsbibhothek, elm. 145-23, fol 
51b, loth century, illustrated by Gerbert, jD^ Cantu et Mas Sacra, 
tome ii pi xxiir ; Paris, Bibb Nat. Foads Latin, 721 1, lotli century, 
fob 1 30 and 151a. 

2 Cotton MS., Nero D. h f. 15a, Chronicon ah orbe condito ad 
obttum Pegis Edwardi / , j joy 

* Die mimkahsthtn fnstnmienie in den Mmtafmen des frUhen MiL 
iektHers, part i Die Bla.sinstrumentc " (Leipiig, 1903), p 7, note i. 

Op. e%t, (1774), tome ». pi xkv, No 13, pp. 130, 151, 152, and 
pb XXXI. No. 12. 

® lopographia Hibermae, cap, xi. 

• Sctytichromcon (Eordun and Bower), xvi. 28; and DalyelJ, 
Musical Mdm&ns of Sodtlandy p. 47, pis. x. and xi. 
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ceedings the payment of a debt, or the ol)tammg money by waj' 
of damages for breach of contract, or jus a recompense for a 
wrong. Less accurately, the money itself which could be 
recovered is frequently termed a chose m action, as is also 
sometimes the document evidencing a title to a chose in action, 
such as a bond or a policy of insurance, though strictly it is onl\^ 
the right to recover tlie money which can be so termed. C hoses 
in action were, before the J udicaturc Acts, either le^al or equitable 
Where the chose (X)uld be recovered only by an action at law, 
as a debt (whether arising from contract or tort), it was termed 
a legal chose m action ; where the chose was recoverable onl> 
by a suit in equity, as a legacy or money held upon a trust, it 
was termed an equitable chose m ax'tion. Before the judicature 
Act, a legal chose in action was not assignable, i.c. the assignee 
could not sue at law in his own name. To this rule there were 
two exceptions (i) the crown lias always been able to assign 
choses in action tliat arc certain, such as an ascertained debt, 
but not those that are uncertain , (3) assignments valid 
operation of law, e.g. on marriage, death or bankruptcy. Gn 
the other hand, however, by the law merchant, which is part 
of the law of England, and which disregards the rules of common 
law, bills of exchange were freely assignable. The con^^equence 
was that, with these and certain statutory exception.s (e.g 
ac'tions on policies of insurancx), an action on an assigned chosi* 
m action must have been brought at law in the name of the 
assignor, though the sum recovered belonged in equity to tli< 
assignee All choses in action being in equity assignable, 
except those which are altogether incapable of being assigned, 
in equity the assignee might have sued in his own name, making 
the assignor a party as co-plamtiff or as defendmit. The J udica- 
ture Acts made the distinction between legal and equitable 
choses in action ot no importance. The Judicatun^ Act of 1873, 
s. 25 (6), enacted that the legal right to a debt or other legal 
chose in action could be passed by absolute assignment in 
writing under the hand of the assignor. 

” Cho.se in po.sscssion ” is opposed to chose in action, and 
denotes not only the right to enjoy or possess a thing, but also 
the actual or constructive enjoyment of it The possession mat' 
be absolute or qualified It is absolute when the person is full) 
and completely the proprietor or owner of the thing , it is 
qualified when he “ has not an exclusive right, or not a per- 
manent right, but a right which may sometimes sulisist and at 
other times not subsist,” as m the case of animals ferae nalitrae 
A chose in possession is freely transferable by delivery. Prev i- 
ously to the Married Women’s Property Act 1882, a wife's 
choses m possession vfested in her husband immediately on her 
marnage, while her choses m action did not belong to tlie husband 
until he had reduced them into possession, but this difference 
is now practically obsolete. 

GHOSROES, in Middle and Modern Persian Khosrau (“ with 
a good name ’'), a very common Persian name, borne by a famous 
king of the Iranian legend (Kai Khosrau), by a Partluan. king, 
commonly called by the Greeks Osroes {q^v.)\ and by the following 
two Sassanid kings. 

I. Chosroes ],, “the Blessed” {Amshirvan), 53i“-579, the 
favounte son and successor of Kavadh I., and the most famous 
of the Sassanid kings. At the l^eginning of his reign he concluded 
an “ eternal ” peace with the emperor Justinian, who wanted 
to have his hands free for the conquest of Africa and Sicily. But 
his successes against the Vandals and Goths caused Chosroeb 
to begin the war again in 540. He invaded Syria and carried the 
mhabitants of Antioch to his residence, where he built for them 
a new city near Ctesiphon under the name of Khosrau- Antioch 
or Giosro- Antioch. During the next years he fought successfully 
in Lazica or Lazistan (the ancient Colchis, qjK)^ on the Black Sea, 
and in Mesopotamia The Romans, though led by Belisaniis, 
could do little against him. In 545 an armistice was concluded, 
but in Lazica the war went on till 556. At last, in 562, a peace 
was concluded for 50 years, in winch the Persians left Lazislaii 
to the Romans, and promised not to persecute tlie Christians, 
if they did not attempt to make proselytes among the Zara- 
thustrians ; on the other hand, the Romans had again to pay 
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subsidies to Persia. Meanwhile in the east the Hephthalites 
had been attacked by the Turks, who now appear for the first 
time in history, Chosroes united with them and conquered 
Bactria, while he left the country north of the Oxus to the 
Turks. Many other rebellious tribes were subjected. About 

570 the dynasts of Yemen, who had been subdued by the Ethi- 
opians of Axum, applied to Chosroes for help. He sent a fleet 
with a small army under Vahriz, who expelled the Ethiopians. 
From that time till the conquests of Mahomet, Yemen was 
dependent on Persia, and a Persian governor resided here. In 

571 a new war with Rome broke out about Armenia, in which 
Chosroes conquered the fortress Dara on the Euphrates, invaded 
Syria and Cappadocia, and returned with large booty. During 
the negotiations with the emperor Tiberius Chosroes died in 
579, and was succeeded by his son Hormizd IV. 

Although Chosroes had in the last years of his father extirpated 
the heretical and communistic Persian sect of the Mazdakites (see 
Kavadh) and was a sincere adherent of Zoroastrian orthodoxy, 
he was not fanatical or prone to persecution. He tolerated 
every Christian confession. When one of his sons had rebelled 
about 550 and was taken prisoner, he did not execute him ; nor 
did he punish the Christians who had supported him. He 
introduced a rational .system of taxation, based upon a survey 
of landed possessions, which his father had begun, and tried in 
every way to increase the welfare and the revenues of his empire. 
In Babylonia he built or restored the canals. IIis army was 
in discipline decidedly superior to the Romans, and apparently 
was well paid. He was also interested in literature and philo- 
sophical discussions. Under his reign chess was introduced 
from India, and the famous book of Kalilah and Dimnah was 
translated. He thus became renowned as a wise prince. When 
Justinian in 529 closed the university of Athens, the last seat of 
paganism in the Roman empire, the last seven teachers of 
Neoplatonism emigrated to Persia. But they soon found out 
that neither Chosroes nor his state corresponded to the Platonic 
ideal, and Chosroes, in his treaty with Justinian, stipulated 
that they should return unmolested. 

2. Chosroes II., “ the Victorious ” {Parvez), son of Hormizd 
IV., grandson of Chosroes I., 590-628. He was raised to the 
throne by the magnates who had rebelled against Hormizd IV. 
in 590, and soon after his father was blinded and killed. But at 
the same time the general Bahram Chobin had proclaimed 
himself king, and Chosroes II. was not able to maintain himself. 
The war with the Romans, which had begun in 571, had not 
yet come to an end Chosroes fled to .Syria, and persuaded the 
emperor Maurice {qx^) to send help. Many leading men and 
part of the troops acknowledged Chosroes, and in 591 he was 
brought back to Ctesiphon. Bahram Chobm was beaten and 
fled to the Turks, among whom he was murdered. Peace with 
Rome was then concluded. Maurice made no use of his advan- 
tage ; he merely restored the former frontier and abolished the 
subsidies which had formerly been paid to the Persians. Chosroes 
II. was much inferior to his grandfather. He was haughty and 
cruel, rapacious and given to luxury , he was neither a general 
nor an administrator. At the beginning of his reign he favoured 
the Christians ; but when in 602 Maurice had been murdered 
by Phocas, he began war with Rome to avenge his death. His 
armies plundered Syria and Asia Minor, and m 608 advanced 
to Chalcedon. In 613 and 614 Damascus and Jerusalem were 
taken by the general Shahrbaraz, and the Holy Cross was carried 
away in triumph. Soon after, even Egypt was conquered. 
The Romans could offer but little resistance, as they were tom 
by internal dissensions, and pressed by the Avars and Slavs. 
At last, in 622, the emperor Heraclius (who had succeeded 
Phocas in 610) was able to take the field. In 624 he advanced 
into northern Media, where he destroyed the great fire-temple 
of Gandzak (Gazaca) ; in 626 he fought in Lazistan (Colchis), 
while Shahrbaraz advanced to Chalcedon, and tried in vain, 
united with the Avars, to conquer Constantinople. In 627 
Heraclius defeated the Persian army at Nineveh and advanced 
towards Ctesiphon. Chosroes fled from his favourite residence, 
Dastagerd (near Bagdad), without offering resistance, and as 


his despotism and indolence had roused opposition everywhere, 
his eldest son, Kavadh II., whom he had imprisoned, was set 
free by some of the leading men and proclaimed king. Four 
days afterwards, Chosroes was murdered in his palace (February 
628). Meanwhile, Heraclius returned in triumph to Constanti- 
nople, in 629 the Cross was given back to him and Egypt evacu- 
ated, while the Persian empire, from the apparent greatness 
which it had reached ten years ago, sank into hopeless anarchy. 

See Persia : Ancient History, For the Roman wars see authorities 
quoted under Maurice and Heraclius. (Ed. M.) 

CHOTA (or Chutia) NAGPUR, a division of British India 
in Bengal, consisting of five British districts and two feudatory 
states. It is a hilly, forest-clad plateau, inhabited mostly by 
aboriginal races, between the basins of the Sone, the Ganges 
and the Mahanadi. The five British districts are Hazaribagh, 
Ranchi, Palamau, Manbhum and Singhbhum. The total 
area of the British districts is 27,101 sq. m. The population in 
I 1901 was 4,900,429. The tributary states are noticed separately 
below. The Chota Nagpur plateau is an offshoot of the great 
Vindhyan range, and its mean elevation is upwards of 2000 ft. 
above the sea-level. In the W. it rises to 3600 ft., and to the E. 
and S. its lower steppe, from 800 to 1000 ft. in elevation, com- 
prises a great portion of the Manbhum and Singhbhum districts. 
The whole is about 14,000 sq. m. m extent, and forms the source 
of the Barakhar, Damodar, Kasai, Subanrekha, Baitarani, 
Brahmani, Ib and other rivers. Sal forests abound. The 
principal jungle products arc timber, various kinds of medicinal 
fruits and herbs, lac, tussur silk and mahud flowers, which are 
used as food by the wild tribes and also distilled into a strong 
country liquor. Coal exists in large quantities, and is worked 
in the Jherria, Hazaribagh, Giridih and Gobmdpur districts. 
The chief workings are at Jherria, which were started in 1893, 
and have developed into one of the largest coal-fields in India. 
Formerly gold was washed from the sands in the bed of the 
Subanrekha river, but the operations are now almost wholly 
abandoned. Iron-ores abound, together with good building 
stone. The indigenous inhabitants consist of non- Ary an tribes 
who were driven from the plains by the Hindus and took refuge 
in the mountain fastnesses of the Chota Nagpur plateau. The 
principal of them are Kols, Santals, Oraons, lihangars, Mundas 
and Bhumq. These tribes were formerly turbulent, and a source 
of trouble to the Mahommedan governors of Bengal and Behar; 
l3ut the introduction of British rule has secured peace and 
sei'urity, and the aboriginal races of Chota Nagpur are now 
peaceful and orderly subjects. The principal agricultural 
products are rice, Indian com, pulses, oil-seeds and potatoes. 
A small quantity of tea is grown in Hazaribagh and Ranchi 
districts. Lac and tussur silk-cloth are largely manufactured. 
The climate of Chota Nagpur is dry and healthy. The Jherria 
extension branch of the East India railway runs to Katrasgarh, 
while the Bengal-Nagpur railway also sers^es the division. 

The Chota Nagpur States were formerly nine in number 
But the five states of Chang Bhakar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur 
and Jashpur were transferred from Bengal to the Central Pro- 
vinces m October 1905, and the two Uriya-speaking states of 
Gangpur and Bonai were attached to the Orissa Tributary 
States. There now remain, therefore, only the two states of 
Kharsawan and Saraikela. At the decline of the Mahratta 
power in the early part of the 19th century, the Chota Nagpur 
states came under British protection. Before the rise of the 
British power in India their chiefs exercised almost absolute 
sovereignty m their respective territories. 

See F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nag pore (1903). 

CHOUANS (a !Ras-Breton word signifying screech-owls), the 
name applied to smugglers and dealers in contraband salt, who 
rose in insurrection in the west of France at the time of the 
Revolution and joined* the royalists of La Vendee. It has been 
suggested that the name arose from the cry they used when 
approaching their nocturnal rendezvous , but it is more probable 
that it was derived from a nickname applied to their leader Jean 
Cottereau (1767-1794). Originally a contraband manufacturer 
of salt, Cottereau along with his brothers had several times been 
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condemned and served sentence ; but the Revolution, by 
destroying the inland customs, ruined his trade. On the 15th 
of August 1 792, he led a band of peasants to prevent the departure 
of the volunteers of St Ouen, near Laval, and retired to the wood 
of Misdon, where they lived in huts and subterranean chambers. 
TheChouans then waged aguernlla warfare against the republicans 
and, sustained by the royalists and from abroad, carried on their 
assassinations and brigandage with success. Prom Lower Maine 
the insurrection soon spread to Brittany, and throughout the 
west of France. In 1793 Cottereau came to Laval with some 
500 men ; the band grew rapidly and swelled into a considerable 
army, which assumed the name of La Petite Vendee. But after 
the decisive defeats at Le Mans and Savenay, Cottereau retired 
again to his old haunts in the wood of Misdon, and resumed his ' 
old course of guerrilla warfare. Misfortunes here increased upon 
him, until he fell into an ambuscade and was mortally wounded. 
He died among his followers in February 1794. Cottereau's 
brothers also perished in the war, with the exception of Ren 4 , 
who lived until 1846. Royalist authors have made of Cottereau 
a hero and martyr, titles to which his claim is not established. 
After the death of Cottereau, the chief leaders of the Chouans 
were Georges Cadoudal (q.v.) and a man who went by the name 
of Jambe d’ Argent. For several months the Chouans continued 
their petty warfare, which was disgraced by many acts of ferocity 
and rapine ; in August 1795 they dispersed ; but they were 
guilty of several conspiracies up to 1815. (See also Vendee.) 

See the articles in La Revolution fi'anfaise, vol 29, La Choiiannerie 
dans la Man the ; vol. 32, La Chouannerte dans VEuve , vol 40, 
La Chouannerte dans le Movbihan {i 7 (ps~^ 794 ) » Sarot, Les Trtbunaur 
rSpressifs ordinaire^ de la Manche en matihe politique pendant la 
premidre Revolution (Pans, 1881), 4 vols , Th. cie Closmadcux, 
Quiberon (/79J'), Emigres et Chouans ^ commissions militaireSy interro- 
gations et jugements (Pans, 1898), the only authonty on the cele- 
brated affair of Qiiibeion; E Daudet, La Police et les Chouans dans 
le Comulat et V Empire ^ iSoo-iS/j; (Pans, 1895) <^ho the works 
of Ch. L. Chessm mentioned under VENDfcE, 

CHRESMOGRAPHION (from Gr. oracle, and ypd<f>€Lv, 

to write), an architectural term sometimes given to the chamber 
between the pronaos and the cella in Greek temples where oracles 
were delivered. 

GHRESTIEN, FLORENT (1541-1596), French satirist and 
Latin poet, the son of Guillaume Chrestien, an eminent French 
physician and writer on physiology, was born at Orleans on the 
26th of January 1541. A pupil of Ilenri Estienne, the Hellenist, 
at an early age he was appointed tutor to Henry of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry IV., who made him his librarian. Brought up 
as a Calvinist, he became a convert to Catholicism. He was the 
author of many good translations from the Greek into Latin 
verse, — amongst others, of versions of the Hero and Leander 
attributed to Musaeus, and of many epigrams from the Anthology. 
In his translations into Prench, among which are remarked those 
of Buchanan’s Jephthi (1567), and of Oppian De Venattone 
(1575), he is not so happy, being rather to be praised for fidelity 
to his original than for excellence of style. His principal claim 
to a place among memorable satirists is as one of the authors 
of the Satyr e Minippde, the famous pasquinade in the interest of 
his old pupil, Henry IV., in which the harangue put into the 
mouth of Cardinal de Pelv6 is usually attributed to him. He 
died on the 3rd of October 1596 at Vendome. 

CHRETIEN (or Crestien),DE TROYES, a native of Champagne, 
and the most famous of French medieval poets. Unfortunately 
we have few exact details as to his life, and opinion differs as to 
the precise dates to be assigned to his poems. We know that he 
wrote the Chevalier de la Charreite at the command of Marie, 
countess of Champagne (the daughter of Louis VII. and Eleanor, 
who married the count of Champagne in 1164), and Le Conte del 
Graal or Perceval for Philip, count of Flanders, who died of the 
plague before Acre in 1191. This prince was guardian to the 
young king, Philip Augustus, and held the regency from 1180 to 
1182. As Chretien refers to the story of the Grail as the best tale 
told an cort ratal, it seems very probable that it was composed 
during the period of the count’s regency. It was left unfinished, 
and added to at divers times by at least three writers, Wauchier 
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de Denain, Gerbert de Montreuil and Manessier. The second of 
these states definitely that Chretien died before he could finish 
his poem. Probably the period of his literary activity lies 
between the dates 1150 and 1182, when his patron, Count 
Philip, fell into disgrace at court. The extant poems of Chretien 
de Troyes, in their chronological order are, tree et tnide, Cligis, 
Le Chevalier de la Charreite (or Lancelot), Le Chevalter au Lion (or 
Yvatn), and Le Conte del Graal {Perceval), all dealing with 
Arthurian legend. Besides these he states in the opening lines of 
Cligis that he had composed a Tristan (of which so far no trace 
has been found), and had made certain translations from Ovid’s 
Ars Amatoria and Metamorphoses. A portion of the last has been 
found by Gaston Pans included in the translation of Ovid made 
by Chr 4 tien Legouais. There exists also a poem, Guillaume 
d'Angleterre, purporting to be by Chretien, but the authorship is a 
matter of debate. Professor P'oerster claims it as genuine, and 
includes it in his edition of the poems, but Gaston Pans never 
accepted it. 

Chretien’s poems enjoyed widespread favour, and of the three 
most popular {tree, Yvain and Perceval) there exist old Norse 
translations, while the two first were admirably rendered into 
German by Hartmann von Aue. There is an English translation 
of the Yvain, Ywatn and Gawain, and there are Welsh versions of 
all three stones, though their exact relation to the PVench has not 
been determined. Chretien’s style is easy and graceful, such as 
might be expected from a court poet ; he is analytical, but not 
dramatic ; in depth of thought and power of characterization he 
is decidedly inferior to Wolfram von Eschenbach, and as a poet he 
is probably to be ranked below Thomas, the author of the 
Tristan, and the translator of Thomas, Gottfried von Strassburg. 
Much that has been claimed as characteristic of his work has been 
shown by M Willmotte to be merely reproductions of literary 
conceits employed by his predecessors ; in the words of a recent 
writer, M B^dier, “ Chretien semble moins avoir et(!'‘ un cr^ateur 
epique (ju’un habile arrangeur.” The special interest of his poems 
lies m the problems surrounding their origin So far as the MSS. 
are concerned they are the earliest Arthurian romances we 
possess. Did Chretien invent the genre, or did he simply turn to 
account the work of earlier, and less favoured, poets ? Round 
this point the battle still rages hotly, and though the extensive 
claims made by the enthusiastic editor of his works arc gradually 
yielding to the force of critical investigation, it cannot be said that 
the question is in any way settled (see Arthurian Legend) 

Chretien’s poems, except the Perceval, have been critically edited 
by Professor Foerster (4 vols ). There is no easily available edition 
of the Perceval, winch was printed from the Mons MS. by M J^otvin 
(6 vols., 1866-1871), but IS difficult to procure For Ywain and 
Gawain see the edition by Schleich (1887) The German versions arc 
in Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, 1888 (Iwein), 1893 (Erec) , the 
Welsh, m Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation of the Mabtnogion (Nutt, 
1902) , Scandinavian translations, ed E. Kolbing (1872) For general 
criticism see Willmotte, L' Involution du roman franf^ats aux environs 
de 1 1^0 (1903) ; also Legend of Sir Lancelot and Legend of Sir Percival 
(Grimm Library) ; and M. Borodine, La Femme et V amour au XI P 
Slide, d’apris les poimes de ChrHien de Troyes (1909). 

CHRISM (through Lat. chrtsma, from Gr. xpitrfMa, an anointing 
substance, anoint ; through a Romanic form eresma 

comes the Fr. creme, and Eng. “ cream ”), a mixture of olive oil 
and balm, used for anointing in the Roman Catholic church in 
baptism, confirmation and ordination, and m the consecrating 
and blessing of altars, chalices, baptismal water, &c. The 
consecration of the “ chrism ” is perWmed by a bishop, and 
since the 5th century has taken place on Maundy Thursday. In 
the Orthodox Church the chrism contains, besides olive oil, many 
precious spices and perfumes, and is known as muron ” or 
“ myron.’’ The word is sometimes used loosely for the unmixed 
olive oil used m the sacrament of extreme unction. The 
“ Chrisom ” or “ chrysom,” a variant of “ chrism,” lengthened 
through pronunciation, is a white cloth with which the head of a 
newly baptized child was covered to prevent the holy oil from 
being rubbed of!. If the baby died within a month of its baptism, 
it was shrouded m its chrisom ; otherwise the cloth or its value 
was given to the church as an offering by the mother at her 
churching. Children dying within the month were called 
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diriis>oiii<'hiUlrm ” qi* clamoms,” and up to 1726 such entries 
occur m bills of mortality. The word was also used generally for 
a x"{’iy young and innocent child, tluis Shakes]:>eare, Henry V , ii, 
3, .says of Falstaff : ‘‘ A’ made a finer end and went .away an it had 
l)een any Chri.som Child.’’ 

CHRIST (Gr. Xf^iaroi, An<nnted), tlfie ollicial title .given in the 
New Testament to Jesus of NazareLli, equivalent to the Hebrew 
Messiah Stic Jesus Christ ; Messiah , (^HRisriANixy. 

CHRIST, WILHELM YON (1831-1006), Gennan classical 
scholiir, was born in Geisenheim in Hes.se- Nassau on the 2nd of 
xVugust 1831 . From 1854 till i860 he taught m the Maximiliam- 
gytnnasiiim at Munich, mid in 1861 was appointed professor of 
classical pliilology in the university. His most important works 
are \\\^ Gei^chtclUe der ^riechisclu'n Literalur {^\X\ ed., .1908 L), a 
history of Greek literature down to the time ol Justinian, one of 
the best works on the sul)|eci ; Melnk der Griethen und Romer 
(1879), ediuons of Pindar (1887); of the Poetica (1878) and 
MelajdivsKu (1895) of Aristotle , (1884). IIis contributions 

to tlic SUztiH^sbenclUe and AbJuuuilun^e^i of the Bavarian 
Academy of Scienc'es are particularly valuable, 

bcu C). Crusius, l^cdaoh^nnindc (Munich, it)07) 

^ CHRISTA0KLPHIANS (Kfwrrov , <iS€X(/>oq “ brothers of ' 
Christ ”), sometimes also called Thomasites, a community 1 
founded in 1848 by John Thomas (1805-1871), who, after * 
study lugmedicme m Jondon, migrated to Brooklyn, N V., U.S.A. 
There jie at first joined the “ GampbeUites," but afterwards 
stiuck out iiidopondently, pimching largely ufxm the application 
of Ihihrew prophecy and ol the book of Revelation to current and 
future events. Both in Amera'a and in Great Britain he gathered 
a niimlnx of adherents, and foimcd a community which Ivas 
exU3nded to several English-speaLuig countries. It consists of 
exclusive “ ecclesias,” with neither ministr)^ nor organ i7*atioa. 
The members meet on Sundays to “ break bread ” and discuss 
tlio Bible. 'I’heir theology is strongly miilenanan, centering in 
tht‘ hope of a world- wide tlieocra(y with its seat at Jtirusalem. 
Holding a doctiine of “ (.onditional immortality,” they Ixjlieve 
tluit they alone have Lire true exegesis of S( npture, and that the 
“ laifth ol Ghrustenclom ” is ” compounded of the fables piedicted 
by Paul ” No statislic.s ot the community are published. It prob- 
ably numljers from two to three tliousand memliers. A monthly 
magazine, The Clirisiadelpkian, is published in Birminglmm. 

.See K. Rol»ttrth, Of Tkiima% hts Lt/e and (1X84J, 
CHRISTCHURCH, a munirtijul and }>arhaiaenUry borough of i 
Ilainpshiic, England, at tlie confluence of the rivers Avon and 
Stour, ri m, from the sea, and 10 [ m. S.W by W, fnim London 
by the London &: Smith We*^tern railway. Pop. (1901) 4204. 

Tt is famous for its magnifircnt priory church of the Holy Trinity. 
The church is cruciform, ku king a central tower, but liavirtg a 
Perpondioular tower at the west end. The nave and transepts 
an^ principally Norman, and very fine , th(“choir is Perjiendicular. 
Early English additions appear in the nave, clerestory and 
elsewhere, iuid tlie rootl-screeii is of ornate Becoratctl workman- 
ship Other noteworthy features are the Norman turret at the 
north-east angle of the north transept, coviercd with wcwling 
and other ornament, tlic beautiful rcredos, smiikr to that in 
Winchester cathedral, and several mterestmg Ttionumonts, 
among which is one to the poet Shelley Only fragnaimts remain 
of the old castle, but an intercf»ting rum adjoins .it known as the 
Nnrman House, apparently dating from the later ipart of the 
12th century. Hosiery, and chains fo*r clocks and watches are 
manufactured, and the salmon fisliery is valuable. There is a 
small harbour, lnut it is diy at low water. The parliamentary 
borough, returning one member, includes the town of Bourne- 
mouth. The .mumcipai borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 couneillor.s. Area, 83s acres. 

Christchurch is nM^ntioiml in Saxon documents under the 
name of Twcotneom or Tweonacteam, which long survived m 
the form Christcliunh Twineham. In 901 it was seized by 
Aetjielwald, but was recaptured by Edward the Elder. In the 
Domesday Survey, under the name of Thuinam, it appears as a 
royal manor, comprising a mill and part of the king’s forest j 
lb value since tlie time pf Edward the Confessor had decreased 


by almost opc-hal£. Henry L granaited Christchurch fto Bichard 
dc Redvers, who erected the castle, The first chairter was graaited 
by Baldwin earl of Exeter in the a^tla century ; it exempted 
the burgesses from certain /tolls acid customs, including the tolls 
on salt within the borough, and the custody of thieves. The 
i2nd Earl Baldwin granted to the burgesses the tolE of the fair 
at St F aith and common of pasture m certain meads. The above 
charters were confirmed by Edward IL, Henry VII. and Eliza- 
tieth. The Holy Trinity fair is mentioned in 1226. Christchurch 
was governed by a bailiff in the 13th century, and was not 
incorporated till 1670, when the government was vested in a 
mayor and 24 capital burgesses, but thas charter was shortly 
abandoned. The borough was summoned to send representatives 
to parliament in 1307 and 1308, but no returns are registered 
until 1572, from which date it was represented by two members 
until the Reform Act of 1832 reduced the number to one. The 
secular canons of the diurch of Holy Trinity held valuable 
possessions in IJam}Jshiie at the time of Edward tlie Confe.ssor, 
including a portion of Christchurch, and in 1150 the establishment 
was constituted a priory of regular canons of St Augustine. 
Baldwin de Redvers confirmed the canons in their right to the 
first salmon caught cveiy year and tlie tolls ot Irinity fair. The 
pnor>% which attained to such fame that its name of Christchurch 
finally replaced the older name of Iwineliani, was dissolved in 
J 539- 

See Victoria County II tstory--dti ampshive ; Benjamin Fency, 
AntKjuities of the l^riory of ChuALhunh^ 2nd edition, leviscd by 
J Britton (London, 1841) 

CHRISTCHURCH, a city near the east (Xiast of South Jslantl, 
New Zealand, to the north of Banks Peninsula, m Selwyn county, 
the capital ot the provincial district of Canterbury and the seat 
of a bishop Pop. (1906) 49,928 , including suburbs, 67,878 
It Stands upon the great Canterbury plain, wiiicli here is a dead 
level, though the monotony of the site ha.s been much relieved liy 
extensive plantations oi English and Australian trees A back- 
ground IS supplied by the distant mountains to the west, and b) 
the ncaier lulls to the south. The small river Avon winds 
tlirough the city, pleasantly bordered by terraces and gardens. 
The wide streets iross one another for the most part at right 
angles. I'he predominance of stone and brick as building 
materials, the dominating cathedral spire, and tlie well-planted 
jtMirks, avenues and private gardens, recall the aspect of an 
English residential town. Chnstchuich is mainly dependent on 
tlie rich agricultural district whuh surrounds it, the plain being 
mainly devoted to cereals and grazing. Wool is extensively 
worked, and meat is frozen for export. Railways connect with 
Culverden to the north and with Dunerliii and the south coast, 
with many branches through the agricultural districts , also 
witli Lyttelton, tlie port of Qinsfchurch, 8 m. S.K. There are 
tramways m the city, and to New Brighton, a seaside suburb, 
and other residential quarters. The principal puhhc buildangs 
are the government buildings and the museum, with its fine 
collection of remains of the extinct bird, <moa. The cathedral 
IS the best in New Zealand, built from designs of Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott m Early English style, witli a tower ami spire 240 ft. high. 
Among educational foundations are Canterbury College (for 
classics, science, engmeering, (&c ), Christ's College (mainly 
theological) and grammar school, and .a school of art. There 
IS a Roman Cathdic pro^cathedral toltachod to a coiry’cnt of the 
Sacred Heart. A large extent of open gnound, to the west of the 
town, finely planted, and traversed by the river, comprises 
Hagley Park, recreation grounds, the Government Domain 
and the grounds of the Acclimatization Society, with fish-ponds 
and a small zoological garden. The foundation of Christchurch 
is comaeotod with the so-called “ Canterbury Pilgrims,” who 
settled in this district* in 1850, Lyttelton was the onginal 
settlement, but ChrEtchurch came into existence m 1851, and 
18 thus the latest oi the settlements of the colony. It became a 
municipality in ,i8(x2. In 2903 sevei'al populous suburban 
boroughs were amalgamated wjth the city. 

CHRISTIAN U. (1481-1559), king of I)enm^k> Norway and 
Sweden, son of John (Hans) and Christina of Saxony, was 
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fborn at Nyborg c&stle in 14^^, and succeeded has father as king 
lof Etenmark and Norway m 15X3. As viceroy of Norway (1506- 
1512) he bad already displayed a singular capacity for ruling 
under exceptionally difficult circumstances. Patitiotism, insight, 
courage, statesmanship, energy, — .these great tjualiims were 
indisputably his ; but unfortunately they were vitiated by 
obstinacy, suspicion and a sulky craftiness, beneath which 
simmered a very volcano of revengeful cruelty. Another 
peculiarity, rpore fatal to him in that aristocratic age than any 
other, was his fondness for the common people, which was 
increased by his passion for a pretty Dutch girl, named Dyveke, 
who became his mistress in 1507 or 1509, 

Christian’s succession to the throne was confirmed at the 
Herredagy or asvsembly of notables from the three northern king- 
doms, which met at Copenhagen in 1513 The nobles and clergy 
of all three kingdoms regarded with grave misgivings a niler 
who had already shown in Norway that he was not afraid of 
enforcing his authority to the uttermost. The Rtgsraads of 
Denmaik and Norway insisted, in the hmndfaesUnng or charter 
extorted from the king, tlmt the crowns of Ixith kingdoms were 
elective and not hereditary, pr()\o(ling explicitly against any 
transgression of the charter by the king, and expressly reserving 
to themselves a flee (hoice of Christian’s successor after his 
death. But the Swodisli delegates could not be prevailed upon 
it) accejit Christian as king at all. “ We have,” they said, “ the 
c hoice between peace at iiome and strife here, or peace here and 
civil war at home, and we prefer the former.” A decision as 
to the Swedish succession was therefore postponed. On the 
13 th of August 1515 Christian inarned Lsali>elia of Burgundy, 
the grand^daughter ol tlie emperor Maximihan. But he would 
not give up his luason with Dyveke, and it was only the death 
of the unfortunate girl m 1^17, under suspicious oircumstances, 
that prevented serious <'omplicatians with the emperor Charles 
V. Christian revenged hmiself by executing the magnate Torben 
Oxe, wiu), on very creditable evidence, was supposed to have 
been Dyveke’s murderer, despite tiic strenuous opposition of 
Oxe’s fellow-peers , and henceforth the king lost no opportunity 
of depressing the nubility and raising plebeians to power, llis 
cluef counsellor was Dyveke’s niotlier Sigbrit, a born admini- 
strator and a commenial genius of the first order. Christian 
first appointed her controller of the Sound tolls, and ultimately 
committed to her the whole chaige of the finances. A bourganse 
herself, it was Sigbnt’s constant policy to elevate and extend 
the influeiK'c ol the middle classes. She soon became the soul 
of a middle-class mnci council, which competed with tl>e Rigsraad 
itself. The patru laris naturally resented their supersession and 
nearly every unpopular measure was attributed to the influence 
of “ the foul-mouthed Dutch sorceress who hath bewitched 
the king.” 

Meanwhile Christian was preparing for the mevitable war with 
Sweden, where the patriotic party., headed l>y the freely elected 
governor Sten Sture the younger, stood face to face with the 
philo-Domsh party under Archbishop Gustavus Trolie. Chnstian, 
who had already taken measures to isolate Sweden politically, 
hastened to tlie relief of tlie atchbtshop, who was beleagured 
m his fortress of Stake, but was defeated by Sture and his peasant 
levies at Vedla and forced to return to Denmark. A second 
attempt to sutniue Sweden in 1518 was also frustrated by Sture ’s 
victory at Brankyrka. A third attempt made m (1520 with a 
large army of French, German and Scottish mercenaries piroved 
succesfafuL Sture was mortally wounded at the battle of Bor- 
gerund, on the 19th of January, and die Danish, army, untixpipoaed, 
was approaching Upsala^ where the mmhtn of the Swedish 
Utkmdd had already assembled. The senators consented to 
render homage to Chnstian on ewKiition that he gave a fiail 
indemnity for the past and a guarantee that Sweden shoiuW be 
ruled according to Swedish laws and custom ; and a convention 
to this effect was confirmed by the king and the Danish Rtgsmad 
on the jdst of March. But Stuare’s widow, Dame Christina 
Gyllenstjerim, stiJJ held out staoutly at St^kholm, and the 
peasantoy of central Sweden, stimuhwtied by her patnotism, 
flew to.arixiS) defeated the Danish invaders at Balundsas (March 
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t9th), and were only with the utmost difticulty finally defeated 
at tl^ bloody battle of Upsala (Good Friday, April 6th). In 
May the Danish fleet arrived, and Stm^khohn was invest!^ by 
land and sea ; hut Dame Christina resisted valiantly for four 
months longer, and took rare, whem she siirrcmiered on the 7th 
of September, to exat:t beforehand an amnesty of the most 
explicit and absolute character. On the ist of NovemlHr ibi 
representatives of the nation swore fealty to Christian as 
hereditary king of Sweden, though the law of the land distinctb 
provided llmt the Swedish crown should be elective. On tlv 
4th of November he was anointed by Gusta\ us Trolle in Stock- 
holm cathedral, and took the u.sual oath to rule the realm 
through native-born Swedes alone, accoi cling to prescription 
The next three days were given up to banqueting, hut on tlv 
7th of NovemVjer “ an entertainment of another sort began 
On the evening of that dav Christian summoned his (Viptains 
to a private conference at the palace, the result ol which v 
quickly apparent, for at dusk a band of Danish soldiers, with 
lantenis and torches, broke into the great hall and carried ofl 
several carefully selected persems. Bv 10 o’clock the same 
evening the remainder of the king’s guests were safely under 
lock and key. All these iiersons had previously been marked 
down on Archbishop lYollo's proscription list On the following 
dav a council, presided over by I'rolle, solemnly pronounced 
judgment of death on the proscribed, as manifest heretics 
At 12 o’clock that night the patriotic bishops of Skara and 
Strangnas were led out into the grt‘at sc^uare and beheaded 
Fourteen noblemen, three burgomasters, fourteen tov n-councillors 
and about twenty common citizens of Stockholm were then 
drowned or decapitated. The executions continued throughouL 
the following day , m all, about eighty- two people are said to 
have been thus murdered. Moreover, Christian revenged himstll 
upon the dead as well as upon the living, for Sten Stiire^s body was 
dug up and burnt, as wrll as the bod}^ of Ins little child l)ame 
Christina and many other noble Swcdisli ladies w'cie sent prisoners 
to Denmark, it has well been said that the manner of this 
atrocious deed (the “ Stockholm Massacre ” as it is generall} 
called) was even more detestahlo than the deed itself. Christian 
suppressed his political opponents under the pretence of defending 
an ecelcsia.stical svstem which in his heart he despised. Even 
when It liermne necessary to make excuses for his crime, w^e see 
the same double-mmdcvjness. Thus, while m a proclamation 
to tlie Swedish people he represented the massacre as a measure 
I Bccessary to avoid a papal interdict, in his apolog}^ to the pope 
lor the decapitation ol the mnocTnt bishops he described it as an 
unauthorized act of vengeance on the part of his own people 

It was with his brain teeming with great designs that Christian 
11 . returned to his native kingdom That the welfare of his 
dominions was dear to him there can be no doubt Inhuman as 
he could be m his wrath, in principle lie was as much a humanist 
as any ol kis most enlightened contemporaries Rut he would 
do things his own way , ami deeply distrusting the Danish 
nobles witii whom he shared his powers, he sought helpers from 
among the wealthy and practical middle classes of Flanders 
In June 1521 he paid a sudden visit to the Low Countries, and 
remained there for Some months He visited most of the large 
cities, took into his service many Flem'ish artisans, and made 
the personal acquaintance of Quentin Matsys and Albrecht 
Durer, tlie latter of whom painted hts portrait. Christian also 
entertained Erasmus, with wham he discussed the Reformation, 
and let fall tlie chatACtenstic expression * ” Mild measures are of 
no use*; the remedies that give the whole body a good shaking 
are tlie best and surest,” 

Never had King Christian seemed so powerful as on his return 
to Denmark on the 5th of Septeml>er 1521, and with the con- 
fidence of strength he at once proceeded recklessly to inaugurate 
the most sweeping reforms. Soon after his return he issued his 
(great Lafidtlcme, or Code of Laws. For the most part this is 
founded on Dutch models, and testifies in a high degree to the 
king’s progressive aims. Provision was made for the better 
educationof the lower, and the Testnetion of the pohtical influence 
of the higher clergy ; there were stern prohibitions against 
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wreckers and the evil and unchristian practice of selling 
peasants as if they were brute beasts ; the old trade gilds were 
retained, but the rules of admittance thereto made easier, and 
trade combinations of the richer burghers, to the detriment of 
the smaller tradesmen, were sternly forbidden. Unfortunately 
these reforms, excellent in themselves, suggested the standpoint 
not of an elected ruler, but of a monarch by right divine. Some 
of them were even in direct contravention of the charter ; and 
the old Scandinavian spirit of independence was deeply wounded 
by the preference given to the Dutch. Sweden too was now in 
open revolt ; and both Norway and Denmark were taxed to 
the uttermost to raise an army for the subjection of the sister 
kingdom. Foreign complications were now superadded to these 
domestic troubles. With the laudable object of releasing Danish 
trade from the grinding yoke of the Hansa, and making Copen- 
hagen the great emporium of the north, Christian had arbitrarily 
raised the Sound tolls and seized a number of Dutch ships which 
presumed to evade the tax. Thus his relations with the Nether- 
lands were strained, while with Lubeck and her allies he was 
openly at war. Finally Jutland rose against him, renounced its 
allegiance and offered the Danish crown to Duke Frederick of 
Holstein (January 20th, 1523). So overwhelming did Christian’s 
difliculties appear that he took ship to seek help abroad, and on 
May ist landed at Veere in Zealand. Eight years later (October 
24th, 1531) he attempted to recover his kingdoms, but a tempest 
scattered his fleet off the Norwegian coast, and on the ist of July 
1532, by the convention of Oslo, he surrendered to his rival, 
King Frederick, and for the next 27 years was kept in solitary 
confinement, first in the Blue Tower at Copenhagen and after- 
wards at the castle of Kaliendborg. lie died in January 1550 

See K P Arnoldson, Nordens oihet och Kfistian IT (Stockholm, 
1890) , Paul Fredeiik Barfod, Danmarks Hjstorte fra ijig til 
(C'openhagen, 1885) , Danmarks Ri^es Histone^ vol 3 (Copenhagen, 
, Robert Nisbct Bam, Scandinavia^ chap 2 (Cambridge, 
1905). (R N. B ) 

CHRISTIAN III. (1503-1559), king of Denmark and Norway, 
was the son of Frederick 1 of Denmark and his first consort, 
Anne of Brandenburg. His earliest teacher, Wolfgang von 
Utenhof, who ('amc .straight from Wittenberg, and the Lutheran 
Holstemcr Johann Rantzau, who became his tutor, were both 
able and zealous reformers In 1521 Christian travelled in 
Germany, and w^as present at the diet of Worms, where Luther’s 
behaviour profoundly impressed him. On his return he found 
that his father had been elected king of Denmark in the place of 
Christian II., and the young prince’s first public service was 
the reduction of Copenhagen, which stood firm for the fugitive 
Christian 11 . He made no secret of his Lutheran views, and his 
outspokenness brought him into collision, not only with the 
Catholic Rtgsraadf but also with his cautious and temporizing 
father At his own court at Schleswig he did his best to introduce 
the Reformation, despite the opposition of the bishops. Both 
as stadtholder of the Duchies in 1526, and as viceroy of Norway 
m 1529, he displayed considerable administrative ability, though 
here too his religious intolerance greatly provoked the Catholic 
party. There was even some talk of passing him over in the 
succession to the throne, in favour of his half-brother Hans, who 
had been brought up in the old religion. On his father’s death 
(Christian was proclaimed king at the local diet of Viborg, and 
took an active part in the “ Grevens Fejde ” or “ Count’s War,” 

The triumph of so fanatical a reformer as Christian brought 
about the fall of Catholicism, but the Catholics were still so strong 
m the council of state that Christian was forced to have recourse 
to a coup d'etat^ which he successfully accomplished by means of 
his German mercenaries (12th of August 1536), an absolutely 
inexcusable act of violence loudly blamed by Luther himself, 
and accompanied by the wholesale spoliation of the church. 
Christian’s finances were certainly readjusted thereby, but the 
ultimate gainers by the confiscation were the nobles, and both 
education and morality suffered grievously in consequence. 
The circumstances under which Christian III. ascended the throne 
naturally exposed Denmark to the danger of foreign domination. 
U was with the help of the gentry of the duchies that Christian 


had conquered Denmark. German and Holstein noblemen had 
led his armies and directed his diplomacy. Naturally, a mutual 
confidence between a king who had conquered his kingdom and 
a people who had stood in arms against him was not attainable 
immediately, and the first six years of Christian III.’s reign were 
marked by a contest between the Danish Rtgsraad and the 
German counsellors, both of whom sought to rule “ the pious 
king ” exclusively. Though the Danish party won a signal 
victory at the outset, by obtaining the insertion in the charter 
of provisions stipulating that only native-born Danes should 
fill the highest dignities of the state, the king’s German counsellors 
continued paramount during the earlier years of his reign. The 
ultimate triumph of the Danish parly dates from 1539, the 
dangers threatening Christian III from the emperor Charles V. 
and other kinsmen of the imprisoned Christian II. convincing 
him of the absolute necessity of removing the last trace of dis- 
content in the land by leaning exclusively on Danish magnates 
and soldiers. The complete identification of the Danish king 
with the Danish people was accomplished at the Herredag of 
Copenhagen, 1542, when the nobility of Denmark voted 
(.'hristian a twentieth part of all their property to pay off his 
heavy debt to the Holsteiners and Germans. 

The pivot of the foreign policy of Christian III. was his alliance 
with the German Evangelical princes, as a counterpoise to the 
persistent hostility of Charles V., who was determined to support 
the hereditary claims of his nieces, the daughters of Christian II., 
to the Scandinavian kingdoms. War was actually declared 
against Charles V. in 1542, and, though the German Protestant 
princes proved faithless allies, the closing of the Sound against 
Dutch shipping proved such an effective weapon in King 
Christian’s hand that the Netherlands compelled Charles V to 
make peace with Denmark at the diet of Spires, the 23rd of May 
1544. The foreign policy of Christian’s later days was regulated 
by the peace of Spires. He carefully avoided all foreign complica- 
tions ; refused to participate in the Schmalkaldic war of 1546; 
mediated between the emperor and Saxony after the fall of 
Maurice of Saxony at the battle of Sievershausen in 1^53, and 
contributed es.sentially to the conclusion of peace King ( ’hnstian 
III. died on New Year’s Day 1559. Though not perhaps a great, 
he was, in the fullest sense of the word, a good ruler. A stiong 
sense of duty, genuine piety, and a cautious but by no means 
pusillanimous common -sense coloured every action of his 
patient, laborious and eventful life. But the work he left 
behind him is the best proof of his statesmanship. He found 
Denmark in ruins ; he left her stronger and wealthier than she had 
ever been before. 

See Danmarks Riges Histone y vol 3 (Copenhagen, 1897-1901) ; 
Huitfcld, Kin^ Christian HI 's Histone (Copenhagen, 1595) . Bam, 
ScandtnaviUy cap iv. v. (Cambridge, 1903) (R. N. B ) 

CHRISTIAN IV. (1577-1648), king of Denmark and Norway, 
the son of Frederick TL, king of Denmark, and Sophia of Mecklen- 
burg, was born at Frednksborg castle in 1577, and succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father (4th of April 1 588), attaining 
his majority on the 17th of August 1596. On the 27th of 
November 1597 he married Anne Catherine, a daughter of 
Joachim Frederick, margrave of Brandenburg. The queen died 
fourteen years later, after bearing Christian six children. Four 
years after her death the king privately wedded a handsome 
young gentlewoman, Christina Munk, by whom he had twelve 
children, — a connexion which was to be disastrous to Denmark. 

The young king’s court was one of the most joyous and 
magnificent in Europe ; yet he found time for work of the most 
various description, including a series of domestic reforms (see 
Denmark : Htstory), He also did very much for the national 
armaments. New fortresses were constructed under the direction 
of Dutch engineers. The Danish navy, which in 1596 consisted of 
but twenty- two vessels, in 1610 rose to sixty, some of them being 
built after Christian’s own designs. The formation of a nationm 
army was more difficult. Christian had to depend mainly upon 
hired troops, supported by native levies recruited for the most 
part from the peasantry on the crown domains. His first 
experiment with his newly organized army was successful. In 
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the war with Sweden, generally known as the Kalmar War/’ 
because its chief operation was the capture by the Danes of 
Kalmar, the eastern fortress of Sweden, Christian compelled 
Gustavus Adolphus to give way on all essential points (treaty of 
Knared, 20th of January 1613). He now turned his attention to 
Germany. His object was twofold : first, to obtain the control 
of the great German rivers the Elbe and the Weser, as a means of 
securing his dominion of the northern seas j and secondly, to 
acquire the secularized German bishoprics of Bremen and Werden 
as appanages for his younger sons. He skilfully took advantage 
of the alarm of the German Protestants after the battle of 
White Hill in 1620, to secure the coadjutorship to the see of 
Bremen for his son Frederick (September 1621), a step followed 
in November by a similar arrangement as to Werden ; while 
Hamburg by the compact of Steinburg (July 1621) was induced 
to acknowledge the Danish overlordship of Holstein. The 
growing ascendancy of the Catholics in North Germany in and 
after 1623 almost induced Christian, for purely political reasons, 
to intervene directly in the Thirty Years’ War. For a time, 
however, he stayed his hand, but the urgent solicitations of the 
western powers, and, above all, his fear lest Gustavus Adolphus 
should supplant him as the champion of the Protestant cause, 
finally led him to plunge into war against the combined forces of 
the emperor and the League, without any adequate guarantees of 
co-operation from abroad On the 9th of May 1625 Christian 
quitted Denmark for the front. He had at his disposal from 
19,000 to 25,000 men, and at first gained some successes ; but on 
the 27th of August 1626 he was utterly routed by Tilly at 
Lutter-am-Barenberge, and in the summer of 1627 both Tilly and 
Wallenstein, ravaging and burning, occupied the duchies and 
the whole peninsula of Jutland. In his extremity Christian now 
formed an alliance with Sweden (ist of January 1628), whereby 
Gustavus Adolphus pledged himself to assist Denmark with a 
fleet in case of need, and shortly afterwards a Swedo-Danish army 
and fleet compelled Wallenstein to raise the siege of Stralsund. 
Thus the possession of a superior sea-power enabled Denmark 
to tide over her worst difficulties, and in May 1629 Christian was 
able to conclude peace with the emperor at Lubeck, without any 
diminution of territory. 

Christian IV. was now a broken man. His energy was tem- 
porarily paralysed by accumulated misfortunes. Not only his 
political hopes, but his domestic happiness had suffered ship- 
wreck. In the course of 1628 he discovered a scandalous intrigue 
of his wife, Christina Munk, with one of his German officers ; and 
when he put her away she endeavoured to cover up her own 
disgrace by conniving at an intrigue between Vibeke Kruse, one of 
her discharged maids, and the king. In January 1630 the rupture 
became final, and Christina retired to her estates in Jutland. 
Meanwhile Christian openly acknowledged Vibeke as his mistress, 
and she bore him a numerous family. Vibeke ’s children were of 
course the natural enemies of the children of Christina Munk, 
and the hatred of the two families was not without influence 
on the future history of Denmark. Between 1629 and 1643, 
however, Christian gamed both in popularity and influence. 
During that period he obtained once more the control of the 
foreign policy of Denmark as well as of the Sound tolls, and 
towards the end of it he hoped to increase his power still further 
with the assistance of his sons-in-law, Korfits Ulfeld and Hannibal 
Sehested, who now came prominently forward. 

Even at the lowest ebb of his fortunes Christian had never 
lost hope of retrieving them, and between 1629 and 1643 the 
European situation presented infinite possibilities to politicians 
with a taste for adventure. Unfortunately, with all his gifts, 
Christian was no statesman, and was incapable of a consistent 
policy. He would neither conciliate Sweden, henceforth his 
most dangerous enemy, nor guard himself against her by a 
definite system of counter-alliances. By mediating in favour of 
the emperor, after the death of Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, 
he tried to minimize the influence of Sweden in Germany, and 
did glean some minor advantages. But his whole Scandinavian 
policy was so irritating and vexatious that Swedish statesmen 
made up their minds that a war with Denmark was only a 


question of time ; and in the spring of 1643 if seemed to them 
that the time had come. They were now able, thanks to their 
conquests in the Thirty Years’ War, to attack Denmark from the 
south as well as the east ; the Dutch alliance promised to secure 
them at sea, and an attack upon Denmark would prevent her 
from utilizing the impending peace negotiations to the prejudice 
of Sweden. In May the Swedish Rik^rdd decided upon war , 
on the i2th of December the Swedish marshal Lennart lorstcns- 
son, advancing from Bohemia, crossed the northern frontier of 
Denmark ; by the end of January 1644 the whole peninsula oi 
Jutland was in his possession. This totally unexpected attack, 
conducted from first to last with consummate ability and 
lightning-hke rapidity, had a paralysing effect upon Denmark. 
Fortunately, m the midst of almost universal helplessness and 
confusion, Christian IV, knew his duty and had the courage 
to do It. In his sixty-sixth year he once more displayed some- 
thing of the magnificent energy of his triumphant youth. Night 
and day he laboured to levy armies and equip fleets. Fortunate!} 
too for him, the Swedish government delayed hostilities in 
Scania till February 1644, so that the Danes were able to 
make adequate defensive preparations and save the important 
fortress of Malmo. Torstensson, too, was unable to cross from 
Jutland to Fiinen for want of a fleet, and the Dutch auxiliary 
fleet which came to his assistance was defeated between the 
islands of Sylt and Ronno on the west coast of Schleswig by the 
Danish admirals. Another attempt to transport Torstensson 
and his army to the Danish islands by a large .Swedish fleet was 
frustrated by Christian IV. in person on the ist of July 1644. 
On that day the two fleets encountered off Kolberge Heath, S.E. 
of Kiel Bay, and Christian displayed a heroism which endeared 
him ever after to the Danish nation and made his name famous in 
song and story. As he stood on the quarter-deck of the “ Trinity ” 
a cannon close by was exploded by a Swedish bullet, and splinters 
of wood and metal wounded the king in thirteen places, blinding 
one eye and flinging him to the deck. But he was instantly on his 
feet again, cried with a loud voice that it was well with him, and 
set every one an example of duty by remaining on deck till the 
fight was over. Darkness at last separated the contending fleets ; 
and though the battle was a drawn one, the Danish fleet shower! 
its superiority by blockading the Swedish ships in Kiel Bay. 
But the Swedish fleet escaped, and the annihilation of the Danish 
fleet by the combined navies of Sweden and Holland, after an 
obstinate fight between Fehmarn and Laaland at the end of 
September, exhausted the military resources of Denmark and 
compelled Christian to accept the mediation of France and the 
United Provinces ; and peace was finally signed at Bromsebro 
on the 8th of Februar}^ 1645. 

The last years of the king were still further embittered by 
sordid differences with his sons-in-law, especially with the most 
ambitious of them, Korfits Ulfeld. On the 21st of Februarv^ 
1648, at his earnest request, he was carried in a litter from 
Fredriksborg to his beloved Copenhagen, where he died a week 
later. Christian IV. was a good linguist, speaking, besides his 
native tongue, German, Latin, French and Italian. Naturally 
cheerful and hospitable, he delighted in lively society ; but he 
was also passionate, irritable and sensual. He had courage, 
a vivid sense of duty, an indefatigable love of work, and all 
the inquisitive zeal and inventive energy of a born reformer. 
Yet, though of the stuff of which great princes are made, he 
never attained to greatness. His own pleasure, whether it took 
the form of love or ambition, was always his first consideration 
In the he^^day of his youth his high spirits and passion fcT 
adventure enabled him to surmount every obstacle with elan. 
But in the decline of life he reaped the bitter fruits of his lack 
of self-control, and sank into the grave a weary and broken- 
hearted old man. 

See Life (Dan ), by H. C. Bering Liisberg and A. L. Larsen (Copen 
hagen, 1890-1891) ; Letters (Pan ), ed. Carl Frcderik Bncka and 
Ttihus Albert Fridencia (Copenhagen, 1878) ; Danmarks Rtges 
Histone y vol. 4 (Copenhagen, 1897-1905) ; Robert Nisbet Bam, 
Scandtnavtay cap. vii. (Cambndge, 1905). (R. N. B). 

CHRISTIAN V. (1646-1699), king of Denmark ^d Norway, 
the son of Frederick III. of Denmark and Sophia Amelia of 
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Brun<?wick-Lunebarg, was born on the 15th of April 1646 at 
Flen'^berg, and ascended the throne on the 9th of February 1670. 
He was a weak despot with an exaggerated opinion of his dignity 
and his prerogatives Almost his first act on. ascending the 
throne was publiolv to insult his consort, the amiable Charlotte 
Amelia of Tlesse-C’assel, by introducing into court, as his officially 
recognized mistress, Amelia Moth, a girl of sixteen, the daughter 
of his former tutor, whom he made countess of Samso. Ills 
personal courage and extreme affability made him highly 
popular among the lower otders, but he showed himself quite 
incapable of taking a<ivantage ])ermanently of the rcviv^ of 
the national energy, and th<j extraordinary overflow of native 
middle-class talent, which were the immediate consequences 
of the revolution of 1660. Under the guidance of his great 
chancellor Griffenfeldt, Denmark seemed for a brief period to 
have a chance of regaining her former position as a great power. 
But in sacrificing Griffenfeldt to the clamour of his adversaries, 
Christian did serious injury to the monarchy. He frittered 
away the resources of the kingdom in the unremunerative 
Swedish war of 1675-79, and did nothing for internal progress 
in the twenty years of peace which followed. He died in a 
hunting accident on the 25th of August 1699 

See Peter Edvard Holm, Danmark'^ indr$ Htsfona under 
vailden (Copenhagen, 18H1-1880) ;• Adolf Datleva Jorgensen, PeUr 
irnffmfeldt (Cof^enhagen, 1H93) , Rt)l>ert Nisbet Bam, Scandinavia 
cap. X., XI ((\un bridge, 1905) 

CHRISTIAN VH. (1749-1808), king of Denmark and Norway, 
was the son of Frederick V., king of Denmark, and his first 
consort Louisa, daughter of George 11 . of Great Britain. He 
became king on his father's death on the 14th of January 1766. 
All the earlier accounts agree that he had a winning personality 
and considerable talent, but he was l>adly educated, systematic- 
ally terrorized by a brutal governor and hopelessly debauched 
by corrupt pages, and grew up a scmi-idiot. After his marriage 
in 1 766 with Otrohne Matilda (1751-1775), daughter of Frederick, 
prince of Wales, he abandoned himself to the worst excesses, 
lie ultimately sank into a ('ondition of mental stupor, imd 
became the obedient slave of the upstart Strucnscc {q v.). After 
the fall of Struenseo (the woiTant for whose arrest lie signed 
with indifference), tor the last six -and -twenty years of Ins 
reign, he was only nominally king. He died on the 13th of March 
itSo8. In 1772 the king’s marriage with Carohne Matilda, who 
had been seized and had confessed to criminal fanailurity with 
Strucnscc, was dissolved, and the (jueen, retaining her title, 
passed her remaining days at Celle, wiicrc she died on the nth 
of May 1775. 

See 1£ S F Hc'veidil, Slrnen^er ct la tout dc Cupenhague, /y6o- 
lyyj (Paves, 1858), Vaiunaik^i Pige^ Hi^totic, %oI \ (Copciilu9<c'n, 
18(17-1 go 5) ; and for ('.iroliiK' Matild.i, Sir F. C 1. Wraxall, Life 
and Time** of Queen Carolnte Matilda (1864), and W H. Wilkins, 
A Qmen of dears (1904) 

CHRISTIAN VIIL (1786-1848), king of Denmark and Norway, 
the eldest son of the crown prince Frixlenck and Sophia Frederica 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, was bom on the 18th of September 
1786 at Christiansborg castle. He inherited the talents of his 
highly gifted mother, and his amiability and handsome features 
made him verv popular in Copenhagen llis unfortunate first 
marriage with his cousin Charlotte Frederica of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin was dissolved m i8to. In May 1813 he was sent as 
stadtholdcr to Norway to promote the loyalty of the Northmen 
to the dynasty, which had been ver\^ rudely shaken by the 
disastrous results of Frederick VI /.S adhesion to the falling 
fortunes of Napoleon He did all he could personally to 
strengthen the bonds betw*een the Norwegians and the royal 
house of Denmark, and though his endeavours were opposed 
by the so-called Swedish party, which desired a dynastic union 
with Sweden, be placed himself at the head of the Norwegian 
party of independence, and was elected regent of Norway by an 
assembly of notables on the i6th of Februar}^ 1814. This 
election was confinned bv a Siorihing held at Eidsvolcl on the 
1 oth of April , and on the 1 7th of May Christian was elected king 
of Norway, despite the protest.s of the Swedish party. Christian 
next attempted to inter(?st the great powers m his cause, but 


without success. On being summoned by the commissioners 
of theallied powers at Copenhagen to bring about a union Ijietween 
Norway and Sweden in acxrordance with the terms of the treaty 
of Kiel, and then return to Denmark, he rephed that, as a 
constitutional king, he could do nothing without the consent 
of the Stortking, to the convocation of which a suspension of 
hostilities on the part of Sweden was the condition precedent. 
■ Sweden refusing Christian’s conditions, a short campaign ensued, 
in which Christian was easily worsted by the superior skill and 
. forces of the Swedish crown prince (Bernadottc)i The brief 
war was finally concluded by the convention of Moss on the 
14th of August 1814 (see Norway : Jiwiory), Henceforth 
Christian’s suspected democratic principles made him persma 
' tngratisstma at all the reactionajy European courts, has own 
court included, and he and his second wife, Caroline Amelia 
of Augustenburg, whom he married in 1815, lived m comparative 
retirement os the leaders of the literary and scientific society 
of Copenhagen. It was not till 1831 that old King Frederick 
gave him a seat in the council of state. On the 13th of December 
1839 he ascended the Danish throne as Christian VTII. The 
Liberal party had liigh hopes of “ the giver of constitutions,” 
but he disappointed his admirers by steadily rejectmg every 
Liberal pro}ect. Administrative reform was the only reform 
he would promise. He died of blood-poisoning on the 20th 
of January 1848. 

See Just Matthias Thiele, Christian den Otttnde (Copcnliagen, 1848); 
Yngvar Nielsen, Utdmg Hi N urges Hisioru (Christiania, 1882-1886) 

CHRISTIAN IX. (1818-1906), king of Denmark, was a younger 
son of William, duke of Schleswig-IIolstem-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg (d. 1831), a direct descendant of the Danish king Christian 
111. by his wife Louise, a daughter of Charles, prince of llesse- 
Cas,sel (d. 1836), and grand-daughter of King Frederick V, 
Born at Gottorp on the 8th of April i8i8, ('hnstian entered the 
army, and alone among the members of his family served with 
the Danish troops in Schleswig during the insurrection of 1848 , 
but he was a personage of little importance until about 1852, 
ten years after his marriage with Louise (1817-1898), daughter 
of William, prince of Hesse-Cassel (tl. 1867), and cousin of King 
PYedcrick VTl. At this time it became imperative that satis- 
factory provision should be made for the succession to the 1 inrush 
throne The reigning king, Frederick VII , was childless, and 
the representatives of the great powers met m London and 
settled the crown on Prince Christian and his wife (May 1852), 
an arrangement which became part of the law ol Dennuuk in 
1853 The ” protocol king,” as Christian was sometunes called, 

I ascended the throne on Frederick's death m November 1863, 
and was at oii-ct* faced by formidable difificulties. Keluctanily 
I he assented to the jxihcy which led to war with the combined 
power of Austria and Prussia, and to the sepa4:atiQn of the due hies 
of Schleswig, Holstein and Lauenburg Irom Denmaik (see 
ScHLEswiG-HoLSTiiiN Qukstion). Within the narrowed limits 
of his kingdom Chnstaui’s fhilcultics were more protracted and 
liardly less serious. During almost the whole of his reign the 
Danes were engaged in a political struggle bc*twcen the Right 
and the “ Left,*’ the party of order and the party of piogre.ss, 
the former being suppoited in general by the LandsUng, and 
the latter by the Folkeitng, Tlie king’s sympathies lay with the 
more conservative section of his subjects, and for many years 
he was successful in preventing the Radicals from coming into 
oflice. The march of events, however, was too strong for him, 
and m uooi he assented m a dignified manner to line formation 
of a cabinet of the Left ” (see Denmark : Utsioty). In spite 
of these political disturbances Christian's popularity witli lus 
people grew steadily, and was enhanced by the patriarchal and 
unique position whidr in his later years he occupied in Europe. 
With his wife, often called “ the aunt of all Europe,” he was 
related to nearly all the European sovereigns. His eldest son 
Frederick had married a daughter of Charles XV. of Sweden , 
hiB second son George had been kirtg of the Plellenes since 1863 ; 
and his ycuungest son Waldemai (b. 1858) was married to Marie 
d’Orifens,, daughter of Robeirl, diiC de Chartres. Of his three 
daughters, Alexandra married Edward VIL of Great Britain ; 
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Bagmar (Marie), the tsar Atexander IIL ; and Thyra, Ernest 
Augustus, duke of Cumberlsuaid One of his grandsons, Charles, 
became king of Norway as Haakon VIL in 1905, and another, 
Constantine, crown prince of Greece, man’ied a sister of the 
German emperor William 11 . Christian was, also the rukr of 
Iceland, where he was received with great enthusiasm when he 
visited the island in 1874. He died at Copenhagen on the apth 
of January 1906, and was buried at Roskilde. 

Barfod, Kom Krisiian JX 's li^genn^s^Dagbog (Copenhagen, 
JB76) ; and Hans Majtsiei Kong Krtsiaan /A\ (Copcnhageia, 1888). 

CHRISTIAN, WILLIAM (11608--1663), Manx politician, a son 
of Ewan Christian, one of the Manx deemsters, was boro on the 
14th of April 1608, and was known as Mliam Dhone^ or Brown 
William. In 1648 the lord of the Isle of Man, James Stanley, 
7th earl of Derby, appointed Christian his receiver-general ; and 
when in 1651 the earl crossed to England to fight for Charles II. 
he left him in command of the island nulitia. Derby was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester, and his famous countess, 
Charlotte de la Tremouillc, who was residing in Man, sought to 
obtain her husband’s release by negotiating with the victorious 
parliamentarians for the surrender of the island. At once a 
revolt headed by Christian broke out, partly as a consequence 
of this step, partly owing to the discontent caused by some 
agranan arrangements recently introduced by the earl. The 
rebels seized many of the forts , then Christian m his turn entered 
into negotiations with the parliarn'cntanans ; and probably 
owing to his connivance the island was soon m the power of 
Colonel Robert Duckenfield, who had brought the parliamentary 
fleet to Man in October 1651. The countess of Derby was 
compelled to surrender her two fortresses, Castle Rushen and 
Peel castle, while Christian remained receiv(?r^general, becoming 
governor of the island in 1656. Two years later, however, he 
was accused of misappropriating some money : he fled to 
England, and in 1660 was arrested in London. Having under- 
gone a year’s imprisonment he returned to Man, hoping that his 
oflence against the earl of Derby would lie condoned under the 
Act of Indemnity of t66i ; ])ut, anxious to jiunish his conduct, 
('harks, the new eaii of Derby, ordered his seizure , he refused 
to plead, and a packed House of Keys declared that ui this case 
his life and property were at the mercy of the lord of the island. 
'J'he deemsters then passed sentence, and in accordance therewith 
Christian was executed by shooting on the 2nd of January 1663. 
7 'his arliitrary act angered Charles 11. and his advisers ; the 
deemsttTS and others were punished, and some reparation was 
made to Christian’s family. Christian is chiefly celebrated 
through the Manx ballad Baasc Jlltam Dhone, which has been 
translated into English by George Borrow, and through the 
references to him in Sir Walter Scott’s Pevertl of ihf Peak, 

See A W Mooie, Historv of ihe Isle of Man (tolk)) 

CHRISTIAN OF BRUNSWICK (1599-1626), bishop of Halber- 
stadt and a general during the earlier part of the Thirty Years^ 
War, a younger son of Henry Juhus, duke of Bru ns wick- Wolf en- 
buttel, was born at Groningen on the 20th of September 1599. 
Having succeeded his father as “ bishop ” of Halberstadt in 1616, 
he obtained some experience of warfare under Maurice, prince 
of Orange, in the Netherlands. Raising an army he entered the 
service of Frederick V,, elector palatine of the Rhine, just after 
that prince had been dnven from Bohemia ; glorying in his 
chivalrous devotion to Frederick’s wife Elizabeth, he attacked 
the lands of the elector of Mainz and the bishoprics of Westphalia. 
After some successes he vms defeated by Tilly at Hochst in June 
1622 ; then, dismissed from Frederick’s service, 1^ entered that 
of the United Provinces, losing an arm at the battle of Fleurus, 
a victory he did much to win. In 1623 he gathered an army and 
broke mto Ibwer Saxony, but was beaten by Tilly at Stadtlohn 
and driven Imck to the Netherlands. When iii 1625 Christian IV., 
king of Denmark, entered the arena of the war, he took the field 
again in the Protestant interest, but after some successes he died 
at Wolfenbiittel on the i6th of June 1626^ Christian, who loved 
to figure as “ the friend of God, the enemy of the priests,” is 
sometimes called* “ the mad bishop,” and was ai merciless, coarse, 
and blasphemous manv 


CHRISTIAN OATHOUC CHURCH, the name assumed by a 
religbus organization founded, at Zion City near Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in 1896, Ijy John Alexander Dowie Its 

members added to the usual tenets of Christianity a special 
belief in faith-hcaling, and laid much stress on united consecra- 
tion services and the threefold immersion of believers. To assist 
Dowic, assasrtant overseers were appointed, and the operations 
of the community included religious, eduiational and commercial 
departments. SmaE branches sprang up 111 other parts ol the 
United States, Mexico, C'anada, Ihirope and Australasia. At the 
end of rgor there were nearly 12,000 baptized believers. After 
1903 considerable dissension arose among Dowie’s followers : 
he was deposed in 1906; and after his death (1907) the cit} 
giraduaEy became a community of normal type. 

CHRISTIAN CCMNECTION, a denomination of Chnstidiis m 
North America formed by secession, under James ()’KcU> (1735-' 
1826), of members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in North 
(.'aroiina in 1793. The movement resembled those under the 
Campbells and Stone m Kentucky in 1801-1804, and in Lyndon, 
Vermont, among tlie Baptists m 1800 The predisposing cause 
in each case was tlie desire to be free from tlie “ bondage of 
creed.” Some of O'Kelly’s followers joined the Disciples of 
Christ (g.v.). Their form of church government is Congregational; 
they take the Bible as the sole rule of faith and practice, and 
while adopting immersion as tlie proper mode of baptism, freely 
welcome Christmas of every sect to their communion. They 
number about 100,000 members, mainl\ in the states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois The original seceders m Virginia and 
North Carolina bore for a time the name “ Republican Metlio- 
dists,” and then called themselves surifily “ Christians, ' a 
designation winch with the pronunciation “ Clinst-yans " is still 
often applied to them. Their position is curiously akin to that 
outlined by William Chillmgworth (^.^^) m bis famous work The 
Religion of Protestants (1637-1638). 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR SOCIETIES, organizations formed 
for the purpose of promoting spiritual life among young people. 
They date from 1881, in which year Dr Franeis E. Clark {q.v,} 
formed a Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour in 
his (Congregational) church at Portland, Maine, U.S.A. I’he 
ixifia was taken up elsewhere in America and spread to other 
counti'ies, till, under the presidency of Dr Clark, a huge number 
of a&liated societies came into operation lliroughout tlie world. 
They take as their motto For Christ and the Chun h,’’ and haN e 
done much, especially in the non-episcopal churches, to prepare 
young men and women for active services m the Church, llie 
oigaaizatioii is international iind mterdenoimnalional, a W orld s 
Christian Endeavour l^nionbemg formed m 1895. Theniemheis do 
not form a separatedenominalioa,but remain attached to their 1 e- 
spective churches, being grouped m voluntar)' district federations. 

CHRISTIANIA (ofiicially Kiustiania), the capital of Norw\a\, 
forming a separate county (amt), and the seat of a bishopric 
(sHft), Pop. (1901) 229,101. It lies on the south-eastern coast, 
at the head of Chrisliama Fjord, alx)ut 80 m. from the open 
waters of the Skagerrack, is 59^ 54' N. (about the latitude of the 
southern extremity of the Shetland Islands) and 10° 45’ E , 
mainly on the west bank of the small Aker river. The situation 
IS very l>eautiful, jime- wooded hills rising sharply behind the 
city, while several islands stud the fjord. The town E mainly 
modem, having mcroased rapidly in and since the second lialf 
of the 19th century, when brick and stone largely superseded 
wood as the building roatenal. It is the seat of government, 
of the supreme courts, of the parliament (Storthing), and of a 
umversity. The harbour is of two parts, the Bjorvik, where 
the larger steamers lie, and the Pipervik, west of this. On tla* 
promontory mtervenmg between these two inlets stands the old 
fortress of Akershus, occupied as an arsenal and pmson, and 
having a pleasant promenade upon its ramparts. Until 1719 
it was. a royal palace. At tlie liead of the Bjorvuk the principal 
railway station (Hovedhunegamd) stands m the Jernbanetorv 
(railway square), and north-west from this runs tlie principal 
street, Kaid-Johans-gadc, In this street, passing tJie Vor 
Frelscrs Kirke (Church of our Saviour), the Storthings-Bygning 
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(parliament-house, 1866) is seen, facing a handsome square 
planted with trees. Beyond this is the National theatre (1899), 
with colossal statues of the dramatists Ibsen and Bjomsen. 
It faces the Fridericiana University, housed in three buildings 
dating from 1853, but founded by Frederick VI. of Denmark in 
i8n, embracing the five faculties of theology, law, medicine, 
history and philology, mathematics and natural sciences. The 
equipment of the university is very complete ■ it has attached 
to it a large and valuable library, natural history, ethnological 
and numismatic collections, with one of Scandinavian anti- 
quities ; also botanical gardens and an observatory. The Karl- 
[ohans-gade gives upon the beautiful Slotspark, a wooded 
elevation crowned with the royal palace (slot)^ a plain building 
completed in 1848. North of the university is the museum of 
art, containing a noteworthy collection of sculpture and paintings 
of ancient and modern foreign masters, and of native works. 
The historical museum adjoining this contains northern antiqui- 
ties, including two viking’s ships, excavated, m 1867 and 1880 
respectively, from the burial-places of the viking chiefs who 
owned and, according to custom, were buried in them. Another 
noteworthy collection is that of industrial art. The Bank of 
Norway, the exchange, and the courts of law he between the 
harbours. Other institutions are the Freemasons’ Lodge, housed 
m one of the handsomest buildings in the city (1844), a conserva- 
tory of music, naval, military and art schools, Athenaeum, and 
the great Dampkjokken or kitchen (1858), where dinners are 
provided for the poor. 

The suburbs of ('hristiania arc attractive and rapidly growing. 
On the east side of the river Aker is that of Oslo, with the existing 
episcopal palace, and an old bishop’s palace, in which James VI. 
of Scotland (I. of England) was betrothed to Princess Anne of 
Denmark ( 1 589). In the environs of the city are the royal pleasure 
castle of Oscarshal (1847-1852), on the peninsula Bygdo (Ladu- 
gaard) to the west of the city, and the Norwegian national museum 
(1881), containing industrial and domestic exhibits from the 
various provinces. Close at hand is an interesting collection of old 
Norwegian buildings, brought here from all parts, and re-erected, 
including an example of the timber church of the 12th century 
{Stavekirke). A collection of ancient agricultural implements is 
also shown. On Hovedo (Head Island) in the fjord, immediately 
opposite to the Akershus, are the ruins of a Cistercian monastery, 
founded in 1147 by monks from Kirkstead m Lincolnshire, 
England, and burnt down in 1532. There are sanatoria and inns 
among the surrounding hills, on which beautiful gardens are laid 
out, such as Hans Haugen, Frognersaeter, Holmenkollen, where 
the famous ski (snow-shoe) races are held in February, and 
Voksenkollen. Electric tramways connect the city and suburbs, 
and local steamers run from the Pipervik to the neighbouring 
islands and fjord-side towns and villages. 

Christiania has two railway stations, the Moved banegaard by 
the Bjorvik, and the Vestbanegaard by the Pipervik. From the 
first trains run south to Fredrikshald and Gothenburg, east to 
Charlottenberg and Stockholm, north to Hamar and Trondhjem, 
and Otta in Gudbrandsdal, and to Gjovik and the Valdres district. 
From the west station start the lines to Drammen, Laurvik, 
Skien and Kongsberg (for the Telemark district). The eastward 
extension of the railway between Bergen and Vossevangen, 
undertaken in 1896, had as its ultimate object the connexion of 
Christiania and Bergen by rail. With these extensive land 
communications Christiania is at once the principal emporium 
of southern Norway, and a favourite centre of the extensive 
tourist traffic. Regular passenger steamers serve the port from 
Hull, Newcastle, Grangemouth and London, from Trondhjem, 
Bergen and the Norwegian coast towns, from Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, &c. Except for two large shipbuilding yards, one 
with a floating dock, the other with a dry dock, most of the 
manufactories are concentrated in the suburb of Sagene, on the 
north side of the city, deriving their motive power from the 
numerous falls of the river Aker. They embrace factories for 
cotton and woollen spinning and weaving, paper, flour, soap and 
oil, bricks and tiles, matches^ nails (especially hor^e-shoe nails), 
margarine, foundries and engineering shops, wood'^hlp, tobacco, 


matches, linen, glass, sail-cloth, hardware, gunpowder, chemicals, 
with sawmills, breweries and distilleries. There is also a busy 
trade m the preparation of granite paving-stones, and in the 
storing and packing of ice. Imports greatly exceed exports, the 
annual values being about 7^ and i J millions sterling respectively. 
The former consist principally of gram and flour, cottons and 
woollens, coffee, iron (raw and manufactured), coal, bacon and 
salt meat, oils, sugar, machinery, flax, jute and hemp, paper- 
hangings, paints, colours, &c., wines and spirits, raw tobacco, 
copper, zinc, lead and tin, silk, molasses and other commodities. 
The principal exports are wood-pulp, timber, nails, paper, butter 
and margarine, matches, condensed milk, fish, leather and hides, 
ice, sealskins, &c. Of the imports. Great Britain supplies the 
greater part of the cotton and woollen yarn, the machinery 
(including ships), and the raw metals ; the United States about 
one-half of the oils and fats, and a large proportion of the food- 
stuffs, and skins, feathers, &c. Of the exports, almost the whole 
of the timber goes to Great Britain, together with the larger 
portion of the paper and food-stufls (butter, &c.). The harbour is 
ice-bound for three or four months in the winter, when ships he at 
Drobak, lower down the fjord ; but ice-breakers are also used. 
Early m 1899 the municipality voted {47,000 for the construction 
of a pier, a harbour for fishing-boats, protected by a mole, and a 
quay, 345 ft. long, on the shore underneath the Akershus. These 
works signalized a great scheme of improvement, involving a 
general rearrangement of the entire harbour. 

The present suburb of Oslo represents the original city, which 
was founded on this site under that name (or Opslo) by Harald 
Sigurdsson m 1048. By the close of the 14th century it was 
established as the chief city of Norway. Trade was long 
dominated by the powerful Hanseatic League, at least until the 
beginning of the i6th century. The town, built mainly of wood, 
was no less subject to fires than all Norwegian towns have always 
been, and after one of these King Christian IV. refounded the 
capital on the new site it now occupies, and gave his name to it in 
1624. By the close of the century it was fortified, but this did not 
prevent Charles XII. from gaining possession of it in 1716. 

Seel. Daac, Det gamle Chnsttayna^ 1624-/824 (Christiania, 1890) , 
Y. Nielsen, Christiania und IJmgegend (Christiania, 1894) ; G. 
Amn^us, La Ville de Christiania Rhum^ historiqne, <^c. (Chns- 
tiania, 1900). 

CHRISTIANITY, the religion which accepts Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour, embracing all who profess and call themselves 
Christians, the term derived from his formal title (xpto'Tos, i.e. 
the anointed). Within this broad characterization are found 
many varieties of cult, organization and creed (see Church 
History). Christianity is classed by the students of the science 
of religion as a universal religion , it proclaims itself as intended 
for all men without distinction of race or caste, and as in posses- 
sion of absolute truth. In fact, Christianity has been widely 
accepted by varied races in very different stages of culture, and it 
has maintained itself through a long succession of centuries in 
lands where the transformations in political structure, the 
revolutions in social conditions, and the changes in science and 
philosophy, have been numerous and extreme. 

Beginning in Asia, Christianity extended itself rapidly through- 
out the Roman empire and beyond its borders among the 
barbarians. When the Empire in the 4th century adopted it, its 
cult, organization and teaching were earned throughout the 
western world. The influences and motives and processes 
which led to the result were many and varied, but ultimately in 
one way or another it became the religion of Europe and of the 
nations founded by the European races beyond the seas and in 
the northern part of Asia called Siberia. Beyond these bounds it 
has not greatly prospered. The explanation of the apparent 
bounding of Christianity by Europe and its offspring is not, 
however, to be found in any psychological peculiarity sepa-rating 
the European races from those of other continents, nor in any 
special characteristic of Christianity which fits it for European 
soil. For not only were its founder and his disciples Asiatics, 
and the original authoritative writings Semitic, but Asiatic tribes 
and nations coming into Europe have been readily converted. 
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Missions in Asia too have achieved sufficient success to prove 
that there exists no inherent obstacle either in the gospel or in 
the Asiatic mind. Moreover, Christianity was once represented 
in Asia by a powerful organization extending throughout Persia 
and central Asia into India (see Persia). Mutatis mutandis^ the 
same applies to Africa also, and Christianity still survives in both 
continents in the Coptic, Abyssinian and Armenian Churches. 
'Fhe explanation is rather to be sought in the political condition of 
the early centuries of the Christian era, especially in the rise of 
Mahommedanism. This may be regarded indeed as a form of 
Christianity, for it is not more foreign perhaps to the prevailing 
ivpe than are some sects which claim the name. It exerted a 
strong influence upon Europe, but its followers have been 
peculiarly unsusceptible to missionary labours, and even in 
Europe have retained the faith of the Prophet. In the limita- 
tions of the Roman empire and in the separation of East and 
West consequent upon its decline, Christianity, as a dominant 
religion, was confined for a thousand years to Europe, and even 
portions of this continent for centuries were in the hands of its 
great foe. The East appeared as the Mahommedan dominions, 
and beyond these the continents of Asia and Africa were so 
dimly discerned that little reciprocal influence was felt. Thus 
the development of the two great civilized portions of the race in 
Europe and Asia followed independent lines in religion as in all 
else ; and Africa, excepting its northern border, was left un- 
touched hy the progress of enlightenment. 

Not only is Christianity thus the religion of a wide variety of 
races but across the divisions there cut other lines. In its 
organization Christianity exists in three great divisions, Roman, 
Creek and Protestant, and in various ancient sects in the Orient. 
The Roman Catholic and Greek divisions of the Christian Church 
are homogeneous in organization, but in Protestantism certain 
denominations are national, established by differing govern- 
ments, and others are independent of governmental aid, making 
a large number of differing denominations. Some of these 
divisions are mutually antagonistic, denying to each other the 
name of Christian and even the hope of salvation. 

According to a second classification, Christianity may be placed 
among the “ individual ” religions, since it traces its origin, like 
Islam and Buddhism, to an individual as its founder. This 
beginning is not in the dimness of antiquity nor in a multitude 
of customs, beliefs, traditions, rites and personalities, as is the 
case with the so-called “ natural ” religions. It is not implied 
that in the formation of the “ natural ” religions individuals 
were not of great importance, nor, on the other hand, that in 
individual religions the founder formed his faith independently 
of the community of which he was a part ; but only that as 
undoubted histone facts certain religions, in tracing their lines to 
individuals, thereby acquired a distinctive character, and retain 
the impress of their founder. Such religions begin as a reform 
or a protest or revolt. They proclaim either a new revelation, 
or the return to an ancient truth which has been forgotten or 
distorted. They demand repentance and change of heart, /.<?. the 
renouncing of the ordinary faith of the community and the 
acceptance of a new gospel. Thus demanding an act of will on 
the part of individuals, they are classed once more as “ ethical ” 
religions. To be sure, the new is built upon the old — in part 
unconsciously — and the rejection of the faith of the past, however 
violent, IS never thoroughgoing. In consequence the old affects 
the new in various ways. Thus in Buddhism the presupposi- 
lions which Buddha uncritically took over work out their 
logical results in the Mahayilna, so that great sects calling 
themselves “ Buddhist affirm what the Master denied and 
deny what he taught. Christianity takes Judaism (see Hebrew 
Religion) for granted — rejects it in part as a merely preparatory 
stage, in part reinterprets it, and does not submit what it accepts 
to rigorous scrutiny. As a result the Old Testament (see Bible) 
remains not only as the larger part of the Christian canon, but, 
sometimes, in some churches, as obscuring its distinctive truth. 
Moreover, in the transference of Christianity from the Jewish 
to the Greek-Roman world again various elements were taken 
into it. More properly perhaps we might consider the Greek 


and Roman civilization as the permanent element — so that the 
relationship to it was not different from the relationship to 
Judaism — in part it was denied, in part it was of purpose accepted, 
In still larger part unconsciously the Greek-Roman converts took 
over with them the presuppositions of their older world view — 
and thus formed the moulds into which the Christian truth was 
run. Here again, m some instances the pre-Cliristian elements 
so asserted themselves as to obscure the new and distinctive 
teaching. 

Christianity, regarded objectively as one of the great religions 
of the world, owes its rise to Jesus of Nazareth, in ancient 
Galilee. (See Jesus Christ.) By reverent disciples 
his ancestry was traced to the royal family of David, 
and his birth is ascribed by the church to the miraculous juMam. 
act of God. His life was spent, until the lieginning 
of his public ministry, in humble circumstances as the son of a 
carpenter and his wife, Joseph and Mar)^ Of Joseph we hear 
nothing after the boyhood of Jesus, who followed the same 
trade, supporting himself and perhaps his mother and younger 
brothers and sisters. Of this period wc have only a few frag- 
mentary anecdotes and a stray reference or two. At thirty 
years of age he appeared in public, and after a short period 
(we cannot determine how long, but possibly eighteen months) 
he was crucified, upon the accusation of his countrymen, by the 
Roman authorities. He was without technir.al education, but 
he had been carefully trained in the sacred books, as was usual 
with his people. Belonging neither to the aristocracy nor to 
the learned class, he was one of the common people yet separate 
from them — a separation not of race or caste or education, but 
ol unique personality. 

His career is understood only in the light of his relations to 
Judaism (see Hebrew Religion). This faith, in a peculiarly 
vivid fashion, illustrates the growth and development of religion, 
for Its great teachers in the highest degree possessed wliat the 
Germans call God-consciousness The Hebrew national literature 
centres in the thought of God. it is Yahweh who is all and in all, 
the father, the leader, the hope, the hero of his people. No other 
national literature is so continuously and so highly religious. 
Another factor gives it still greater interest for the student of 
religion, — in it the progress of religious thought can be traced, 
and the varying elements of the religious life seen in harmony 
and in conflict. 

In the early period the Hebrew religion was of the ordinary 
Semitic type. In its ancient stories were remnants of primitive 
religion, of tabu, of anthropomorphic gods, of native forms of 
worship, of magic and divination, of local and tribal cults. Out 
of these developed, by the labours of the prophets, a religion of 
high spirituality and exalted ethical ideals. According to it 
God demands not ritual nor sacrifice nor offerings. He does not 
delight in prayers and praise, but he demands truth in the soul 
and bids man to walk humbly and deal righteously and men ifully 
with his brother (Micah vi 6-8; Isa. i.2-20). He requires kindness, 
forgiveness and loving sacrifice from all to all (Isa. Iviii. 3-12) 
This conception of God revealed itself as so essential to the 
prophets that their intense national feeling was modified. God 
would not deliver Israel because it was his people, descended 
from Abraham, his chosen, but he would punish it even more 
severely than the other nations because it denied him by its sins 
(Amos iii. 1-2). Yet Israel would not be destroyed, for a 
spiritual remnant, loving and obeying God, would be saved and 
purified (Ezek. xxxvi.-xxxvii.). Thus Israel survived its mis- 
fortunes. ^Vhen the national independence was destroyed, 
the prophetic teaching held the people together in the hope of 
a re-establishment of the Kingdom when all nations should be 
subject to it and blessed m its everlasting reign of righteousness 
and peace (Isa. xlix., lx.). 

Some of the prophets associated the restoration of the Kingdom 
with the coming of the Messiah, the anointed one, who should 
re-esta^ilish the line of David (Isa. ix. 6 f., xi. i f. ; Micah v. 2 • 
Ezek. ^xiv. 23, xxxvii. 24; Zech. ix. 9; Ps. ii. 72). Others 
said nothing of such a one, but seemed to expect the regenera- 
tion of Isr^) through the labours, sufferings and triumphs of 
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the ri^^hteous remimnt (Isa, liii., Ezek. XKxvi.-xxxvii.). By the 
stronpf emphasis upon righteousness, the tribal Loni oi Israel was 
revealed as the nniversul Ood, of oaae relaiionskip to all men. 
This monotheism was not primarily cosmological nor meta- 
physical, but e tl i ii al Tlie J ews showed little capacity for abstract 
reasoning and never pursued their inquiries to the discovery of 
ultimate principles. Thus they did not develop a systematic 
cosmology, nor formulate a system of metaphysics. Their 
religion was pre-eminently “ theocratic ” ; God was thought 
of as King, enthroned in heaven and supreme. In the beginninj^ 
as a trilial deity his powers were limited and he was involved 
in the fortunes of his people*. But as the conception of Yahweh 
was deefiened and liroadened, and, especially after the develop- 
ment of ethical monotheism, not only was he believed to possess 
power sufficient to ensure the triumph of his chosen people, but 
to be tile civitorand ruler of all things in heaven and on earth, 
the God whom .'ill peoples should worship and obey. 

But the prophetic teaching was obscured in part by the 
nationalism of tine prophets tlicmselves, who exalted Israel as at 
once (iod’s instrument and the peculiar object of his love ; and 
m part by the triumph of a legal- ritualistic sacnficial system. 
In the downfall of Jerusalem, the experiences of the exile ju 
Babylon, and the return to Judaea, the nation was tronsformcfl 
into a church. Apart from the brief Haccahacan period, the 
intense patriotism of the people centred in die ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. As a result, cult and organization and code hardened, 
forming a shell which proved strong enough to resist all dis- 
integrating tendencies. Inevitably the freeclom, spirituality and 
universality of the prophetic tcadimg were obscured. In the 
1st century a.d. the national and [)riestly elements controlled ; 
doubtless many individuals still were faithful to the purer 
pro{)het!C mes.sage, though also zealous for the system of ritual 
and sacrifice, but for tlie ruling majority ritualistic service was the 
chief thmj?, justice, purity and mercy being subordinate. Hence 
in their view all who did not participate in the national worship 
and conform to the national usages were outcasts. The triumph 
of l.srael was to tie accomplished by the miraculous power of a 
Messiah who should descend out of heaven. His coming was 
delayed, in part by the opposition of demons, in part i:y tlie 
failure of the people to obey the law. I'his law embraced both 
moral and ceremonial elements derived from varied souroes, but 
in the apprehension of the people^ it was all alike regarded as of 
divine origin. It was to be obeyecl without question and without 
in(|uiry as to its meaning, because established by God, It was 
contained in the S,icrcd Scriptures (see Bibt.e : Old Testameni)^ 
which had been revealed by (tod supematurally, and its meaning 
was set fortli by schools of learned men whose interpretations 
were authoritative. The conception of salvation was mingled 
with ideas derived from the East during and after the period of 
captivity. The priesthood held still the ancient ideas. Salvation 
was for the nation, and the imiividual was not necessarily 
participant in it. Life after deatli was disbelieved or held as the 
existence of shades. There could be no resurrec'tion of the body 
and no immortality (in the Greek sense). With these beliefs 
were associate! 1 a certain worldiiness and want of fervour. The 
more a!.‘tivcly and aggressively religimis party, on the other hand, 
adopted the belief in the resurrection of the body, and in the 
individual’s participation in the Messiah’s kingdom j ail the 
pious would have their share in it, while the wicked would be 
outcast But these doctrines were variously conceived. By 
some the Messiank kingdom was thought of as p^Tmanent, by 
<»thers as intermediary, the external kingdom being transcendent. 
So too some thought of a literal resurrection of the body of flesh 
and blood, while others thought that it would be transformed. 
Ibe rudiments of some of these ideas can I’le found in the prophets, 
but their development took place after the exile, and inde^ for 
the most part after the conclusion of the writings accounted 
canonical. Thus too the lielief in a kingdom of demons held a 
large place in the mind of the people, though the references to 
Kiicli e^dl beings are almost absent from the sacred writinf|fe of the 
Old Testament, Again it is to the East that we must look for the 
origin of these ideas. • * 


Jesus completed the prophetic teachings. He employed the 
old phraseology aild imagery, but he was conscious that he used 
tliem in a new sense, and that he preached a new gospel 
of great joy^ Jesus was not a historian, a critic or a 
theologian. He used the words of common men in the 
sense in which common men understood them. He did 
not employ the Old Testament as now recxwistructed by scholar- 
ship or judged by criticism, but in its simple and obvious and 
tmditional sense. And his background is the intellectual and 
religious thinking of his time, llie ideas of demons and of the 
future, of the Bible and many other traditional conceptions, are 
taken over witliout criticism. So the idea of God which he sets 
forth is not that of a theologian or a metaphysician, but that 
of the unlearned man which even the child could understand. 
Yet though thus speaking in untechnfcal language, he revolution- 
ized his terms and filled them witii new meaning. His emphasis is 
his own, and tlie tmditional material affords merely the setting 
for his thought. He was not concerned with speculative 
questions about God, nor with ab.stract theories of his relation- 
ship to the soul and to the world. God’s continual presence, his 
fatherly love, his transcendent righteousness, his mercy, his good- 
ness, were the facts of immediate experience. Not in proofs by 
formal logic hut in the reality of consciousness was the certainly 
of God. Thus religion was freed from all particular and national 
elements in the simplest way. For Jesus did not denounce these 
elements, nor argue against them, nor did he seek converts outside 
of Israel, but he set forth communion with God as the most 
certain fact of man’s experience and as simple reality made it 
accessible to every one. Thus his teaching contains the note of 
universality — not in terms and proclamations but as plain matter 
of fact. His way for others to this reality is likewise plain and 
level to the comprehension of the unlearned and of children. 

For him repentance is put first, for how vastly changed is the 
conception of the religious life i The intriaicies of ritual and 
theology are ignored, and ancient laws which contradict the 
fundamental beliefs are unhesitatingly abrogated or denied. 
He seizes upon the most spiritual passages of the prophets, and 
revives and deepens them. He sums up his teaching in supreme* 
love to God and a love for fellow-man like that we hold for 
ourselves (Mark xiu 29-31). This supreme love to God is a 
complete oneness with him in will, a will which is expressed in 
service to our fellow-men in the simplest and most natural 
relationship (Luke x. 25-37). Thus religion is ethical through and 
through, as God’s inner nature, expressed in forgiveness, mercy, 
righteousness and truth, is not something transcendental, but 
belongs to the realm of daily life. We become children of God 
and he our Father in virtue of a moral likeness (Matt. v. 43-48), 
wliile of any metaphysical, or (so to speak) physical relationslup 
to God Jesus says nothing. With this clearly understood, man is 
to live in implicit tnist in the divine love, power, knowledge and 
forgiveness. Hence he attains salvation, being delivered from 
sin and fear and death, for the divine attributes are not ontological 
entities to he discussed and defined in the schools, but they are 
realities, entering into the practical daily life. Indeed they are 
to be repeated in us also, so that wc are to forgive our brethren as 
we ask to be foigivcn (Matt, vi. 12 ; Luke xi. 4), 

As religion thus becomes thoroughly ethical, so is the notion 
of the Messianic kingdom transformed. Its essential character- 
istic is the doing of the Father’s will on earth as in heaven. 
Jesus uses parable after parable to establish its meaning. It is 
a seed cast into the ground which grows and prospers ^Malt. 
xiii. 31-32). It is a seed sown in good ground and bnnging 
forth fruit, or in bad ground and fruitless (Luke viii. 5-8; Mark 
iv. 1-32). It is a pearl of great price for which a man should sell 
all that he possesses (Matt. xiii. 44^46), It is not come witli 
observation, so that men shall say “ to here and lo there ” 
(Luke xvii. 20-21). It is not of this world, and does not possess 
the characteristics or the glory of the kingdom of tlie earth 
(Luke xxii. 24-26; Mark x. 13-16). It is already ^wesent among 
men (Luke xvii. 21). Together with these statements in our 
sources still mingled fragments of the more ordinary cata- 
clysmic, apocalyptic conceptions, which in spite of much 
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ingenious exegesis, cannot be brought into harmony with Christ’s 
pnedominant teaching, but remam as foreign ekm^ts in the 
words of the Master, possibly brought back through his disciples, 
or, more probaibty, usfed by Jesus uncritically— a part of the 
current religious imagery in which he shared. 

It is often declar^ that in these teachings there is nothing 
new, and indeed analogies can lx found for many sayings ; yet 
nowhere else do we gain so strong an impression of 
originality. The net result is not only new but re- 
volutionary ; so was it understood by the Pharisees, 
They and Jesus spoke indeed the same woirds and appealed to the 
same authorities, but they rightly saw in him a revoluiioiiist 
wlito threatened the existence of their most cherished hopes. 
The Messianic kingdom which they sought was opposed point 
l)y point to the kin^om of which he spoke, and their God and 
his Father*— though caWod by the same sacred name — were 
diferent Hence almost from the l>eginning of his public 
ministry they constantly opposed him, the amflirt deepening 
mtx> complete antagonism, 

Jesus has already been termed unique, one of the common 
peo]>le yet separated from them, and tins description applies 
to the breadth, depth and reality of his sympathy. In the meagre 
records of his life then; is evidence that he deemed no form of 
suflermg humanity foreign to himself. This was not a mere 
sentiment, nor was his sympathy superficial, for it constituted 
the essential characteristic of his personality— “ He went about 
doing good.’^ In him the will of the Fatlier for the redemption 
of the race was incarnate. This led him into the society of those 
outcasts who were condemned and rejected by the respectable 
and righteous classes. In contemptuous oondemnation he was 
called the friend of the outcasts (Matt. xi. 19; Mark LL 16-17), 
and on his part he proclaimed that these sinners would enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven before the self-righteous saints (Miitt. 
xxi. 31). Even the most repulsive forms of disease and sin drew 
from him only loving aid, while he recognized in all other men 
who laboured for the welfare of tJieir fellows the most intimate 
relationship to himself. These constituted his family, and these 
were tliey whom his Father will bless, 

Jesus recognized his unique position ; he could not l>e ignorant 
of his |X)wers. Even the prophets had spoken in the name ot 
God ; they accepted neither book nor priesthood as authoritative, 
but uttered their truth as they were impined to speak, and com- 
manded men to listen and obey. As in Jesus tlie whole pro,j.yhetic 
line culminates, so does its conscioussness. Reverent toward the 
Holy Scripture.s, he spoke not as their expositor but with a 
divine power which invests his words with immediate an<l full 
authority. The prophets use the formula, “ Thus saith the 
Lord/’ but he goes beyond them and -speaks in his own name, 
“ Amen, I say unto you.’' He knew himself as greater than the 
prophets, indeed as ham of whom the prophets spoke — the 
Messuh. Only through this scif-consciousness can we explain 
his mission and the aireer of his disciples. The prophets up to 
John foretold the coming of the kingdom (Matt, xi ix-13; Luke 
xvi. 16), but Jesus opened its doors and made possible entrance 
into it. Where hc'- is there it is, and hence those who follow him 
are God’s children, and those who refuse hb message are left out- 
side in darkness. He is to sit as enthroned, judge and king, and 
by him is men's future to be determined (Matt. xxv. 31 f. Mark 
xiii. 26), Indeed it was his presence more than his teaching 
which created his cinirch. Great as were his words, greater was 
his personality. His disciples misunderstood wliat he said, 
but they trusted and follow^ him, By him tliey felt themselves 
freed from sin and fear— and under the influence of a divine 
power. 

Though his claims to authoritative pre-eminence thus took 
him out of the dass of .prophets and put him even above Elijah 
and Moses(Markix. 2-7 ; Luke vii, 28 5 Luke x. 23-24), 
MwiuaU though naturally thb ssdfraasertion seemed 
cMifni. Wasphemous to those who did not accept him, yet as 
he had transfomaed the traditional notion -of the 
kingdom, so did he the current thought of the Messiah. The 
pre-eminence was not to be of rank and glory but of servicje and 
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self-sacrifice. In his kingdom there oan be no strife for pre- 
cedence, since its King comes not to be ministered unto but to 
minister and to give his life in the service of others (Mark ix. 
33 f., X. 42-45). The formal acknowledgment of the Messiah’s 
worth and position matters little, for to mil him Lord does not 
ensure entrance into his kingdom (Matt. vii. 21-23). It is those 
who fail to recognize the spirit of sympathy and self-ScKnfu'ing 
service as divine and bh4>iw;mc redeeming love, who are m 
danger of eternal sin (Mark iii. 28-29), All wluo do the will of 
the Fatlier, t .r. who serve their fellows, are the brethren of Christ, 
even though they do not call him Lord (Mark iu. 31-35 ; Matt, 
vid. 2r) : and those are bkssed who mimster to the needy even 
though ignorant of any relation to himself (Matt. xxv. 37-40). 
Finally, membership in his own selected company, or a place 
in the chosen people, is not of prime iraportaiuce (Mark ix. 3H-40 ; 
Luke xiii. 24-30). 

Jesns also refuses to conform to the current ideas as to the estab- 
lishment ol the kingdom. He wrought miracles, it is true, because 
of his divine sympathy and compassion, but he refused to show 
miraculous signs as a proof of his Messianic character (Mark 
viii. 12). The tradition of the people implied a sudden appearance 
of the Messiah, but Jesus made no daims to a supernatural 
origin and was content to be known as thesonof Joseph and Mary 
(Mark vi. 3-4). His kingdom is not to be set up by wonders and 
miraculous powers, nor is it to l^e established by force (Matt, 
xxvi. 52). Such means would contradut its fundamental 
character, for as the kingdom of loving service it can be estal>- 
lished only by loving service. And as God is love, he can be 
revealed not by prod^ies of power but only by a love which is 
faithful unto death. 

Even the disciples of Jesus could not grasp the simplicity and 
profundity of his me.s.sage ; still lc.ss could hLs opponents. 'WLeii 
llie crLsis came, he alone remained unshaken in hts faith. lie was 
accused of blasphemy to lire ecclesiastical authorities and of 
insurrection to the civil rulers. He was condemned and crucified. 
His followers were scattered every man to his own place as sheep 
without a shepherd. Of his work notiung remained, not a 
written word, nor more than the rudiments of an organization. 
The deci.sive event, which turned defeat into victory and rc- 
estaldushed courage and faith, was the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead and his reap|)earance to his disciples. Our sources will 
not pemut the precise determination of the order or the nature of 
Uiese appearances, tmt in any case from them arose tlie faith 
which was tLe basis of the Christian Church and the starting- 
point of its theology. 

The death of Jesus as a criminal, and his resurrection, pro- 
foundly aroused tlie belief and hopes of the little group of Jew.s 
who were his followers. His person and mission assumeif the 
first place in their affections and their thinking. He had been to 
them a prophet, mighty in word and deed, but he now becomes 
to them the Messiah, Christ. It is not his word but his person 
which assumes first place, and faith is acceptance of him — 
crucified and risen — as Messiah. Hence his folkiwcrs early 
acquire the name Chrtstians from the Greek form of the word. 
With this emphasis upon the Mcssiali the Jewish dement would 
seem to be predominant, but as a matter of fact it was not so. 
The earlier group of disciples, it is true, did not ai>preciate the 
uniiversahty of the teaching of Jesus, and they continued zealous 
for the older forms, but Si Paul tiirtiugh his prophetic conscious- 
ness grasped the fundamental fact and became Jesus' true 
interpreter. As a result Christianity was rejected by the Jews 
and becams iiie conquering religion of the Roman empire. 
In this it underwent another modification of far-reaching 
consequence. 

In our earliest sources*— the epistles of St Pad — Christ is the 
pre-existent nmn from heaven, who had there existed in the form 
of God, and had come to earth by a voluntary act of chHsasn-^ 
self-humiliation. He is before and above all things. 

By him all things exist. In the Johannine writings lie 
is Hie Son of God — the Logos who in the beginning was 
with God— of whom are all things — who lightens every man— and 
who was incarnate in Jesus. Here tluc cosmological element is 
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again made prominent though not yet supreme, and the meta- 
physical problems are so close at hand that their discussion is 
imperative. Even in Paul the term Messiah thus had lost its 
definite meaning and liecame almost a proper name. Among the 
(ireek Christians this process was complete. Jesus is the “ Son of 
(h>d ” ; and the great problem of theology becomes explicit. 
Religion is in our emotions of reverence and dependence, and 
theology is the intellectual attempt to describe the object of 
worship. Doubtless the two do not exactly coincide, not only 
because accuracy is difficult or even impossible, but also because 
elements are admitted into the definition of God which are 
derived from various sources quite distinct from the religious 
experience. Like all concepts the meaning of religious terms is 
('hanged with a changing experience and a changing world-view. 
Transplanted into the Greek world-view, inevitably the Christian 
leaching was modified — indeed transformed. Questions which 
had never been asked came into the foreground, and the Jewish 
presuppositions tended to disappear. Especially were the 
Messianic hopes forgotten or transferred to a transcendent 
sphere beyonci death. When the empire became Christian in the 
^th century, the notion of a kingdom of ('hrist on earth to be 
introduced by a great stniggle all but disappeared, remaining 
' nly as the faith of obscure groups. Immortality — the philo- 
sophical conception — took the place of the resurrection of the 
body. Nevertheless the latter continues because of its presence 
in the primary sources, but it is no longer a determining factor, 
since its presupposition — the Messianic kingdom on earth — has 
been obscured. As thus the bac kground is changed from Jewish 
to Greek, so are the fundamental religious conceptions. 

The Semitic peoples were essentially theocratic in their 
religion ; they used the forms of the sensuous imagination in 
setting forth the realitic^s of the unseen world. They were not 
given to metaphysical speculation, nor long insistent in their 
inquiries as to the meaning and origin of things. With the 
Greeks it was far otherwise. lAir them ideas and not images set 
forth fundamental reality, and their restless intellectual activity 
would be content with nothing else than the ultimate tnith. 
Their speculation as to the nature of God had led them gradually 
to separate him by an infinite distance from all creation, and to 
feel keenly the opposition of the finite and the infinite, the perfect 
and the imperfect, the eternal and the temporal. To them, 
therefore, Christianity presented itself not primarily as the 
religion of a redemption through the indwelling power of a risen 
saviour, as with l^aul, nor even as the solution of the problem how 
the sins of men could be forgiven, but as the reconciliation of the 
antinomy of the intellect, indicated above. The incarnation 
became the great truth : God is no longer separated by a measure- 
less distance from the human race, but by his entering into 
humanity he redeems it and makes possible its ultimate unity 
with himself. Such lines of thought provoke discussion as to the 
relationship of Jesus to God the Father, and, at a later period, of 
th(j nature of the Holy Spirit who enters into and transforms 
believers. 

Greek philosophy in the second century a.d. had sunk for the 
most part into scepticism and impotence ; its original impulse 
had been lost, and no new intellectual power took its place ; only 
in Alexandria was there a genuine effort made to solve the 
fundamental problems of God and the world. Plato had made 
^iod accessible to the highest knowledge as the transcendent idea, 
remote from the world. For Aristotle, too, God in his essence is 
far above the world and at most its first mover. The stoics, on 
the other hand, taught his immanence, while the eclectics sought 
truth by the mingling of the two ideas. They accomplished their 
purpose in various ways, by distinguishing between God and his 
power — or by the notion of a hierarchy of super-sensible beings, 
or in a doctrine which taught that the operations of nature are 
the movement of pure spirit ; or by the use of the “ Word of 
“ Wisdom, half personified as intermediate between God and 
the world. While these monotheistic, pantheistic doctrines were 
taught in the schools, the people were left to a debased polytheism 
and to new superstitions imported from the Orient ; the philo- 
sophers themselves were by no means unaffected by the popular 


beliefs. Mingled with all these were the ancient legends of gods 
and heroes, accepted as inspired scripture by the people, and by 
philosophers in part explained away %an allegorical exegesis and 
in part felt increasingly as a burden to the intelligence. In this 
period of degeneracy there were none the less an awakening to 
religious needs and a profound longing for a new revelation of 
truth, which should satisfy at once the intellect and the religious 
emotions. 

Christianity came as supplying a new power ; it freed philo- 
sophy from scepticism by giving a definite object to its efforts 
and a renewed confidence in its mission. Monotheism henceforth 
was to be the belief not of philosophers only but even of the 
ignorant, and in Jesus Chri.st the union of the divine and the 
human was effected. The Old Testament, allegorically explained, 
became the substitute for the outgrown mythology ; intellectual 
activity revived ; the new facts gained predominant influence 
in philosophy, and in turn were shaped according to its canons. 
In theology the fundamental problems of ontological philosophy 
were faced ; the relationship of unity to multiplicity, of noumenon 
to phenomena, of God to man. The new element is the historical 
Jesus, at once the representative of humanity and of God. As 
in philosophy, so now in theology, the easiest solution of the 
problem was the denial of one of its factors : and successively 
these efforts were made, until a solution was found in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which satisfied both terms of the equation and 
became the fundamental creed of the church. Its moulds of 
thought are those of Greek philosophy, and into these were run 
the Jewish teachings. We have thus a peculiar combination— 
the religious doctrines of the Bible, as culminating in the person 
of Jesus, run through the forms of an alien philosophy. 

The Jewish sources furnished the terms Father, Messiah, 
Son and Spirit. Jesus seldom employed the last term, and St 
Paurs use of it is not altogether clear. Already in 
Jewish literature it had been all but personified (cf. dourtne 
the Wisdom of Solomon). Thus the material is Jewish, of the 
though already modified doubtless by Greek influence, 

Jiut the problem is Greek. It is not primarily ethical nor even 
religious, but it is metaphysical. What is the ontological relation- 
.ship between these three factors ? The answer is given in the 
Niccne formula, which is characteristically Greek. By it we 
perceive how God, the infinite, the absolute, the eternal, is yet not 
separated from the finite, the temporal, the relative, but, through 
the incarnation, enters into humanity. We further see how this 
entering into humanity is not an isolated act but continues in all 
the children of God by the indwelling spirit. Thus, according 
to the canons of the ancient philosophy, justice is done to all the 
factors of our prolflem — God remains as Father, the infinitely 
remote and absolute source of all ; as Son, the Word who is 
revealed to man and incarnate in him ; as Spirit, who dwells even 
m our own souls and by his substance unites us to God. 

While thus the Greek philosophy furnished the dialectic and 
the mould for the characteristic Christian teaching, the doctrine 
of the Trinity preserved religious values. By Jesus the disciples 
had been led to God, and he was the central fact of faith. After 
the resurrection he was the object of praise, and soon prayers were 
offered in his name and to him. Already to the apostle Paul he 
dominates the world and is above all created things, visible and 
invisible, so that he has the religious value of God. It is not God 
as abstract, infinite and eternal, as the far-away creator of the 
universe, or even as the ruler of the world, which Paul worships, 
but it is God revealed in Jesus Christ, the Father of Jesus Christ, 
the grace and merry in Jesus Christ which deliver from evil. 
Metaphysics and speculative theories were valueless for Paul ; 
he was conscious of a mighty power transforming his own life 
and filling him with joy^and that this power was identical with 
Jesus of Nazareth he knew. In all this Paul is the representative 
of that which is highest and best in early Christianity. Specula- 
tion and hyperspiritualization were ever tending to obscure 
this fundamental religious fact : in the interest of a higher 
doctrine of God his true presence in Jesus was denied, and by 
exaggeration of Paul’s doctrine of ‘‘ Christ in us ” the significance 
of the historic Jesus was given up. The Johannine writings, 
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which presupposed the Pauline movement, are a protest against 
the hypcrspiritualizing tendency. They insist that the of 
God has been incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth, and that our hands 
have handled and our eyes have seen the word of life. This same 
purpose, namely, to hold fast to the histone Jesus, triumphed 
in the doctrine of the Trinity ; Jesus was not to be resolved 
into an aeon or into some mysterious terHum quid^ neither God 
nor man, but to be recognized as very God who redeemed the 
soul. Through him men were to understand the Father and 
to understand themselves as God’s children. Thus the doctrine 
of the Trinity satisfied at once the philosophic intelligence of 
scholars and the religious needs of Christians. Only thus can its 
adoption and ultimate acceptance be explained. Its doctrinal 
form is the philosophic statement of beliefs held by the common 
people, who had little interest in theology, but whose faith 
centred in Jesus. It marks the naturalization of Christianity 
m the Greek world for the common people who believed m Christ, 
and for the philosophers who justified the faith to reason. 

The histone and religious values of the doctrine of the Trinity 
may be illustrated by way of contrast. The Mahay§na systems 
are the union of Buddha’s teaching with the forms of the Brah- 
man philosophy. The historic Buddha — the man Gautama — 
is taught as only one of a limitless series of incarnations or 
(better) appearances. For his life on earth with his material 
body was only an appearance, a seeming, a phenomenon, and 
simultaneously with its activities the true Buddha existed 
unmoved and eternal. Thus the way was opened for other 
apparitional Buddhas, and different sects take different ones 
as the objects of faith and worship. Moreover, our true nature is 
also Buddha. The conscious life of all men is apparitional and 
illusive. Salvation is the comprehension of this fact, and in the 
apprehension of our essential oneness with the absolute. Hence 
the way of salvation is by knowledge. In the Mahay ana 
gnosticism was triumphant, and the histone values of Gautama's 
teaching and personality are lost. The Mahayana illustrates 
in part what would have followed the triumph of gnosticism 
in Christianity, for not only would the historic value of the life 
and teaching of Jesus have been lost, but with it the significance 
of humanity. 

It IS apparent that such a doctrine as the Trinity is itself 
susceptible of many explanations, and minds diflerently con- 
stituted lay emphasis upon its different elements. Especially 
is this true as its Greek terminology was translated into I^tin, 
and from Latin came into modern languages — the original 
meaning being obscured or disguised, and the original issues 
forgotten. For some the first thought of God, the infinite and 
ultimate reality lying beyond and behind all phenomena, pre- 
dominates. With these the historic manilestation of Jesus 
becomes only a guide to lead us to that immediate apprehension 
of God which IS the end of theology, and to that immediate union 
with God which is the end of religion. Such an end is accom- 
plished either by means of pure thought or by a oneness of pure 
feeling, giving as results the theological or philosophical con- 
struction of the concept God, or a mystical ecstasy which is itself 
at once immediate, inexplicable and indescribable. On the other 
hand, minds of a different and more concrete character so 
emphasize the distinctions God, Son and Holy Spirit, that a 
tntheistic construction appeans^ — three individuals in the one 
Godhead: these individuals appearing, as for example in the 
Father and the Son, even in opposition to each other. In general 
we may say then that the Trinity takes on four differing aspects 
in the Christian church : in its more common and easily appre- 
hended form as three Gods, in its ecclesiastical form as a mystery 
which is above reason to be accepted by faith, in its philosophic 
form as the highest reason which solves the ultimate problems 
of the universe, and finally, as a mode by which the spirit through 
an emotional content enters into communion with God himself. 

To some Christians the doctrine of the Trinity appeared 
inconsistent with the unity of God which is emphasized in the 
Scriptures. They therefore denied it, and accepted Jesus Christ, 
not as incarnate God, but as God’s highest creature by whom 
all else was created, or as the perfect man who taught the true 
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doctrine of God. The first view in the early Church long con- 
tended with the orthodox doctrine, but finally disappeared, 
and the second doctrine in the modern Church was set forth as 
easily intelligible, but has remained only as the faith of sects 
relatively small in number. 

Allied with the doctrine of God which seeks the solution of th(‘ 
ultimate problem of all philosophy , the doctrine of salvation has 
taken the most prominent place in the Christian faith . 
so prominent, indeed, that to a large portion of believers aoctnae 
it has been the supreme doctrine, and the doctrine of the ot the 
deity of Jesus has been valued only because of its 
necessity on the effect of the atonement. Jesus alone of the great 
founders of religion suffered an early and violent death, even th(‘ 
death of a criminal. It became therefore the iirniediate task of 
his followers to explain this fact. This explanation was the more 
urgent because under the influence of Jewish monotheism the 
rule of God was accepted as an undoubted presupposition, so that 
the death of Jesus must be in accordance with his will. The earl) 
Church naturally used the terms and phrases of the prophets 
He died the death of a criminal, not for his sms, but for our.s 
Isaiah liii was suggested at once and became the central ex- 
planation : Christ is the suffering servant who is numbered with 
the transgressors and who bears the sins of many. 

Jesus faced this problem perhaps before the opening of his 
ministry, certainly from his break with the ecclesiastical 
authorities. As his violent death drew near, his words indicated 
how he preserved his deep faith unshaken while yet recognizing 
the seeming failure of his mission. He devotes himself mon 
exclusively to the little body of his faithful friends and commits 
his mission to them As his work is scaled by his death his bod) 
IS broken and his blood is shed for them. Through this is to come 
the victory which is denied to his life, as the seed cast into the 
ground and dead brings forth fruit. Our hints are few of Jesus 
teaching, but this much, at least, we cannot doubt unless we 
suppose that death took him unawares, or that his explanation 
of the impending fact took on some un- Jewish form ; and further^ 
that the earliest tradition misrepresents him. But these hypo- 
theses do not commend themselves, and we accept the tradition 
that Jesus taught that his death was an atonement for others. 

Beyond this the gospel does not go. \\ by vicarious suffering is 
needed, or why the God who is the loving Father does nut 
simply forgive, as in the parable of the prodigal son, is not asked. 
For after all it is not theor)' which is central, but the fact of the 
death, and the reason assigned is simply ‘‘ for others,” 

In vSt Paul we find the beginnings of explanation, indeed of two 
explanations, and in the Epistle to the PTebrews the whole 
sacrificial system is found to culminate m Christ, of whom all 
priests and sacrifices are symbols, so that the) are abclishtd 
with the com mg of the great reality. 

In the Greek world further questions are raised and the thought 
of the death as a ransom is prominent. To whom was the 
ransom paid ? For a thousand years the answer was to the 
devil.” He had gained contiol of man by man's sin, and Christ 
set man free God then, who is love, delivers us from e\il 
through Christ, who pays the penalty of our transgression to the 
enemy of God and man. There were other theories also, indeed 
the germs of all latci theories existed even in the second century, 
but this one prevailed. The heretic Marcion taught a variant, 
namely, the existence of two Gods, one of the Old Testament oi 
law, the other of the New Testament of grace, Christ, unjustly 
condemned by the God of latv, is given as reparation for all men 
who put thfir trust in him. From i\nselm'.s tin.e (12th century 
A.D ) this theory of Marcion’s is held as orthodox in substance but 
is made monotheistic in form. St Anselm denied that any penalty 
w^as due to the devil, and m terms of feudal honour restated 
the problem. The conflict here is in God himself, so to speak, 
between his immutable righteousness and his limitless grace 
In the sacrifice of Jesus these are reconciled. This doctrine ot 
St Anselm’s attaches itself readily to texts of St Paul, for his 
teachings contain undeniably the vicarious propitiatory element. 

These theories have to do with the being to whom the ransom 
is paid or the sacrifice offered. Another group theories deals 
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with the effect of the death of Christ upcm the sinner. Oiie of 
thcsT is the so-called governmentiil theory, wherein the death of 
Christ is set forth as for the sake of good government, so that the 
forgiveness of sins shall not lie thought a sign of laxity. Again, 
hy other theologians the death of ]esus is extolled because of 
the m6ral influence it exerts, since (*hrist's devotion unto death 
incites a like devotion in us. 

Kxc(*ptmg in relati\'ely narrow circles these theories have 
been seriously studied only by professed theologians. That Christ 
died for us, and that we are saved hy him, is indeed the living 
truth of the Church in all ages, and a false impression of the fact is 
given hy dwelling upon theork's as if they were central. At best 
they bear only the relationship of philosophy to life. 

Another explanation, or (lietter) system of beliefs, Ims been 
far more influentml m the Chinch. Belief in mysterious powers 
attached to food, feasts, ceremonial rites and sacred things is 
all hut universiil Primitive man seldom connects sacrifice with 
notions of propitiation, indeetf only in highly ethicized religions is 
the consciousness of sin or of guilt pre-eminent Sacrifice was 
believed to exert an influence on the deity which is cjuasi- 
physical, and in sacrificial feasts God and worshipper are m 
mysterious union. Sometimes, indeed, such contact with deity 
IS thought to be dangerous, and the rites indicate avoidance 
(tabu), and sometimes it is thought desirable. 

So universal are such ideas that the problem in particular 
religions is nrjt their origin but their form. In the Old Testament 
repeatedly the)’ arc found in conflict with the prophetic ideals. 
Sometimes the pro]>htTs dcncamre them, sometimes ignore them, 
sometimes attempt to reform and control them. Jesus ignores 
them, his emphasis bv‘ing so stiong uprm the ethical and spiritual 
that the irst is passed by fn the early ('hurch, still Jewish, the 
belief was in the coming of a mysteiious power from (Jod which 
produced ecstasy and worked wonders St Paul also believes m 
this, hut insists thnt it is siihordinate to the pea{'eahle fruits of 
righteousness With the naturalization of the Church m the 
(icntilc world ethical ideas l‘)ecame less ]irominent, and the 
sacramental .system ])re vailed. By baptism and the Lord’s 
.Supper grace is given (ex opere operaio), so that man is renewed 
and made capable of salvation Already in the 2 nd centiny 
baptism was dcscrilied as a bath m which the health of the soul is 
restored, and the Lord's Supper as the potion of immortality 
Similar notions present in the ethnic faiths lake the Christian 
facts into their service, the belief of the multitude without 
essential change nmiaining vague and undefined. While the 
theologians di.scussed doctrine the people longed for mystery, as it 
satisfied their religious natures. By sacraments they felt them- 
selves brought into the presence of Ciod, and to sacraments they 
looked for aid . Man)^ sacraments were adopted by jKirtions of the 
('hurch, until at last the sacred number seven was agreed upon. 

As the way of salvation was modified, .so too was the idea of 
salvation * the dream of a Messianic kingdom t>n earth, with its 
corollary the resurrection of the physical body, faded 
away, especially after the Roman empire adopted 
smivatiott. Christianity. It was no longer the )ewish nation against 
the heathen empire, for the Jewish natH>n had ceased 
to be, and the empire and the Chiiri'h were one. Salvation 
henceforth is not the descent of the New Jerusalem out of 
heaven, but the ascent of the saints to heaven; for the uidmdual 
it is not the resurrection of the body but the immortality of the 
soul. So Jesus is no longer Christ or Messiah, but the Son of God. 
These terms again are variously interpreted : heaven is still 
thought of by many under the imagery of the Ixiok of Revelation, 
and by others it is conceived as a mystical union of the soul with 
God through the intelligence or of feelings. Yet the older con- 
ceptions still continue, Christianity not becoming purely and 
simply Greek. Again and again individuals and groups turn 
back to the Semitic cycle of hopes and ideas, while the reconcilia- 
tion of the two systems, Jewish and Graeco-Roman, becomes the 
task of exegetes and theologians. 

Tliese hopes and theories of salvation, however, do not explain 
the power of Christianity. Jesus wearied himself with the healing 
of man's physical ailments, and he was remembered as the great 


physician. Early Christian literature is filled with medical terms, 
api^d (it is true) lor the greater part to the cure of souls. 
The records of the Church are also filled with the efforts of Jesus’ 
followers to heal the diseases and satisfy the wants of men. A 
vast activity animated the early Church: to heal the sick, 
to feed the hungry, to succour the diseased, to reHcue the fallen, 
to visit the prisoners, to forgive the erring, to teach the ignorant, 
Were ministries of salvation. A mighty power irapelkd men 
to deny themselves in the service of others, and to find m this 
service their own true life. None the less the first place is 
piven to the .^ ilvation of the soul, since, created for an unend- 
ing existew'e, it is of transcendent importance. While man 
is fallen and by nature vile, nevertheless his possibilities are 
so vast that m (x>mparison the affairs of earth are insignificant 
The word, “What shall it profit a man if ho gam the whole world 
and k)S€ his own soul ? ” aimes to mean that the individual soul 
outvalues the whole world. With emphasis upon God as creator 
and ruler, and upon man as made in God’s image, endowed with 
an unending existence, and subject to eternal torture if not 
redeemed, the concept of personabty has been exalted at tlie 
expense of tliat of nature, and the future has been magnified 
at the expiense of the present, 'fhus a future heaven is man’s 
true home, and theology instead of philosophy or natural science 
is his proper study. 

Indeed, intellectual interest centred m religion. Natural 
science was forsaken, except m so far as it ministered to theology. 
Because the Old Testament contained references to the origin 
and the objects of the universe, a certam amount of natural 
science was necessarj^ hut it was only m this connexion that 
it had any value. By Augustine’s time this process is nomplcte. 
His writings contain most of the knowledge of his age, hut it 
is strictly subordinate to his theological purpiose. Hence, when 
the barbarians submerged southern Europe, theology alone 
survived. The Church enterefl upon a new task In the begin- 
ning Christianity had been the teacher of religion to highly 
civilized peoples-— now it became the avilizing agent to the 
barlwians, the teacher of better customs, the upholder of law 
and the source of knowledge. The learned men were monks 
and priests, the universities were Church institutions, and 
theolog}’ was the queen of the sciences. 

The relation of cult to creed is still undetermined. Theoreti- 
cally the first depends on the second, for its purpose is twofold : 
the excitation of worthy religious emotions and the 
attaining of our desires ; and how shall these objects be 
attained unless we know him whom we worship and worsbtp. 
to whom we pray ? But it is i))ai!Sibly maintained 
that the reverse is true, namely, that theology rests on cult. 
In the l>eginnings of consciousness instinctive reactions precede 
definite thoughts, and even in mature life thoughts often follow 
acts instead of preceding them* Our religious (’onsciousness 
IS simply our ordinary consciousness obeying its laws. So un- 
purposed does cult grow up that it combines many elements of 
diverse origin, and m seldom precisely and wholly in accordance 
with the creed. No doubt tl:ie two interact, cult infliiencmg 
creed and creed modifjung cult— -cult, perhaps, l>eing most 
fiowerful in forming the actual religious faith of the multitude. 
Cult divides into two unequal parts, the stimulation of the 
religious emotions and the control of piety. In the ('hurch 
service it came early to centre in the sacrament of the Euchamt 
(qjf.). In the earliest period the services were characterized by 
extreme freedom, and by manifestations of ecstasy which were 
believed to indicate the presence of the spirit of God ; but as 
the years went by the original enthusiasm faded away, the cult 
became more and more controlled, until ultimately it was com- 
pletely subject to the priesthood, and through the priesthood 
to the Church. In the R6man communion the structure of the 
sacred edificx^, the positions and attitudes of the priest and the 
congregation, the order of services, emphasize the mystery and 
the divine efficacy of the sacrament. The worshipper feels him- 
self in the immediate presence of God, and enters into physical 
relations with him. Participation in the mass also releases from 
guilt, as the Lamb of God offered up atones for sin and intercedes 
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With the Father in our behalf. Thus in this single act of devotion 
both objects of all cults are attained. 

As the teaching and person of Jesus were fitted into the 
fmmework of the Greek philosophy^ and the sacraments into 
p the deeper and broader forms of popular belief, so was 

^ the organisation shaped by the polity of the Roman 

empire. Jesus gathered his group of followers and committed 
to it his rnission, and after his resurrection the necessities of the 
situation brought about the choice of quasi-offickils. Later the 
familiar polity of the synagogue was loosely foHowed. A com* 
pleter organization was retarded Iry two factors, the presence 
of the apostles and the inspiration of the prophets. But when 
the apostles died and the early enthusiasm disappeared, a stricter 
order arose. Practical difficulties called for t^ enforcement of 
discipline, and differences of opinion for authority in doctnne ; 
and, finally, the sacramentariati system required a priesthood. 
In the 2nd century the conception of a Catholic Church was 
widely held and a loose embodiment was given it ; after the con- 
version of the empire the organization took on the official forms 
of the empire. Later it was modified by the rise of the feudal 
system and the re-establishment of the modem European 
nationalities (see Church History). 

'J’he polity of the Church was more than a formal organization ; 
It touched the life of each believer. Very early, Christianity 
Peaaace Conceived to \ye a new system of law, and faith was 
interpicted as obedience. Legalism was joined with 
sacramentarianism, doubling the power of the priest. 'Fhrough 
him Church discipline was administered, a complete system of 
ecclesiastical penalties, i.e. penance, growing up. It culminated 
in the doctrine of purgatory, a place of chsSciphne, of punfymg 
suffering after death. The Roman genius for law strengthened 
and systematized this tendency. 

The hierarchy which centres in the pope constitutes the Church 
of which the sacramental system is the inner life and penance 
is the sanction. It is thus a divine-human organization It 
teaches that the divme-htiman Son of God established it, and 
returning to heaven committed to the apostles, especially to St 
Peter, his authority, which has descended in an unbroken line 
through the popes 'J’his is the charter of the Cliun'h, and its 
acceptance h the first requisite for salvation ; for the Church 
determines doctrine, exercises discipline and administers sacra- 
ments. Its authority n accompanied by the spirit of (jud, who 
guides it into truth and gives it miraculous power. Outside the 
Church there are only the “ broken lights of man's philosophy 
and the vain efforts of weak human nature after virtue. 

Christianity in its complete Roman development is thus the 
coming of the supernatural into the natural. The universe falls 
into these orders, the second for the sake of the first, as 
cotaphM js of and for God, Without him nature at its 

doctrim highest is like a beautiful statue, devoid of life • it is of 
oi tbt secondar)’' moment compared even to men, for while it 
Church away he continues for ever. He is dependent, 

therefore, not upon nature, but upon God's grace for 
salvation, and this comes through the Church. In the book of 
Revelation the New Jerusalem descending from heaven to the 
earth may be taken as a symbol of a continuing process : the 
human receives the divine, as the Virgin Mary received the Holv 
Spirit and brought forth Jesus, perfect man and perfect God 
Thus the Church ever receives God and has a twofold nature ; 
its sacraments through material and earthly elements impart a 
divine power ; its teachings agree with the highest truths of 
philosophy and science, yet add to these the knowledge of 
mysteries which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive ; it sanctifies human 
relationships, but the happiness of earth at purest and best is 
only a shadow of the divine bliss which belongs to the redeemed 
soul. Hence man should deny the world for the sake of the other 
world, and the title “ religious belongs distinctly to the monastic 
and priestly life. Theolog)’^ is the queen of the sciences, and 
nothing should be taught in school or umversity which contradicts 
its conclusions. Morwver, nothing should be done by the state 
which interferes with the transcendent interest committed to the 
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C'hurch. Thus the Church touches and controls all realms of liie, 
and the cycle is complete It began as separate from the world 
and proscribed by it , next it adapted itself to the learning, tlic 
customs and the polity of the world. Finally it asserted its 
mastery and assumed sovereign power over all 'Flic (Inirch in 
its completed form was the oiitc'omc of a long development ; if 
the seed was Jewish the environment was Gentile Into thi full 
tree were gathereel the effects, not only of the initial energ}y, but 
of the forces of earth, air, water and sun The Roman Church 
expressed the beliefs and answered the needs of the people, anil 
this explains in part both its forms and its ]V>wer, its long 
continuance and wide supremacy. 

The Church was never completely successful in unifying its 
organization. In part it shared the destiny of the Roman 
empire, and with it fell into two parts, East separating 
from West Indeed the East never really acknowledged 
the Roman primacy nor shared in its development, churcb 
and it still remains apart. With characteristic oriental 
ronserv'atism it claims the title of “ Orthodox,^’ and retains the 
creed and organization of the earh^ Church In general its 
conception of the relation of the world to the super-world is 
identical with that of the Roman Church, though somewhat less 
defined, as its organization is less complete. It has remained in 
the second stage mentioned above ; established, as in Russia, by 
the empire, it is dependent upon it and in alliance with it In 
the Mahommedan dominions it has lieen rex'ognized as a state 
within the state, and in these communities faith and jmtriotism 
are one 

The idea of the Roman Church was imperfectly em bof lied at the 
liest ; the divine gift was in earthen vessels. The world wa.s ne^'er 
completely cast out ; indeed the Chun'h b(‘Came the 
scene for ambition and the home of luxury and pleasure, 

It was entangled also m the political strife of the feudal 
ages and of the begin nnmg of mtxlern empires Its 
control of the sciences embroiled it with its own philosophers and 
scholars, while .saints and pure-minded ecclesiastics attempted, 
without success, its reform from within Finally, through 
Luther, the explosion came, and western Christendom broke into 
two parts- “Catholic and I^rotestant 

Protestantism in its primary pnnciple is the return to primitive 
Christianitv. The whole development w'hich we have traced, 
culminating in the ecclesiastical-doctrinal system of the Roman 
C'hurch, is n»garded as a corruption, since foreign and even 
heathen elements have been brought in, so that the religion 
established by Chn.st is obscuied or lost P'or Protestants the 
Bible only now liecomes the infallible, inspired authority in faith 
and morals. Interpretations \yy the Fathers or l>v the counrils are 
to be taken only as aids to its understanding \\ ith this principle 
is associated a second, the liberty of the individual ; he reads the 
sacred Scriptures and interprets them for himself without the 
intervention of priests or church ; and he enters by faith in Chnst 
into communion with God, so that all liehevers are prie.sts. Here 
may be noted a fundamental difference in the psychology of 
ndigion, sinev in the Roman Church the chief appeal is to the 
emotions, while in the Reformed it is to the intelligence. Yet 
this appeal to the intelligence is not rationalism : the latter 
makes reason the supreme authority, rejecting all which does not 
conform to it ; the Bible is treated like any other book, to be 
accepted or rejected in part or m whole as it agrees with our 
canons of logic and our general science, while religion submits to 
the same process as do other departments of knowledge. But in 
Protestantism reason and the light of nature are in themselves as 
impotent as in the Roman Church. The Bible interpreted by 
man^s unaided intelligence is as valueless as other writings, but it 
has a sacramental value whvn the Holy Spirit accompanies its 
teaching, and the power of God uses it and makes the soul capable 
of holiness. In all this the supernatural is as vividly realized as in 
the Roman Church : it is only its mediation which is different. 

These principles are variously worked out in the diffterent 
churches and variously expressed. In part because of historical 
circumstances, the divergence from the older systems is more 
marked in some Protestant churches than in others, yet on the 
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whole these two principles determine cult and in part organiza- 
tion; As in the Roman Church cult centres m the mass, so in 
the Reformed Church it centres in the sermon. The 
^ Spirit, the determining factor in the religious life, 
uses the iliblc as his means, and calls the intelligence 
into action. The clergyman is primarily the preacher, renewed by 
God’s power and enlightened by the Spirit, so that he speaks with 
divine authority. The ancient Jewish prophetic office is revived, 
yet with a difference : the ancient prophets acknowledged no 
external authority, but the Protestant preacher is strictly 
subordinate to the Scriptures of which he is the mterpretcr. 
Beside the sermon the sacraments are observed as established by 
(‘hnst -Two in number, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But 
these do not exert a quasi-physical or magical influence, ex opere 
operaio. Unless there be faith in the recipient, an understanding 
of the meaning of the sacrament and an acceptance of it, it is 
valueless or harmful. Prayer and praise also are effective only as 
the congregation intelligently join in them , hence they are not 
to be solely by a priest nor in a strange tongue, as the clergyman 
is simply the leader of the devotions of the people. In large 
portions ot the Church also opportunity for the free expression of 
the religious experience of the laity is found. 

The emphasis upon the believer and his Ireedom from all ex- 
ternal authority do not result in a thoroughgoing individualism. 
Luther clearly held to the unity of all Christians, and Protestants 
are agreed in this. For them, as for the Roman Church, there is a 
belief in a catholic or all-embracing Church, but the unity is not 
that of an organization ; Christians are one through an indwelling 
spirit ; they hold the same faith, undergo the same experience 
and follow the same purpose. I'his inner life constitutes the 
oneness of believers and forms the true Church which is invisible 
It expresses itself in outward forms, yet there are not two 
Churches visible and invisible, but only one. The spiritual 
experience of the individual utters itself in words, and desires 
association with others who know the same grace. Inhere is 
formed a body of teaching in which all agree, and an organization 
in which the common experience finds expression and aid. While 
then membership in this organization is not primary, it assumes 
a higher and even a vital importance, since a true expenemx* 
recognizes the common faith and the common fellowship. Were 
it to refuse assent to these, doubt would be thrown upon its own 
trustworthiness 

Historically these principles were only in part embodied, for the 
Reformation was involved in political strife. The Reformers 
turned to the government for aid and protection, and throughout 
Europe turmoil and war ensued. In consequence, in the Pro- 
testant nations the state assumed the ultimate authority over 
the Church. Moreover, m the early days of the Reformation the 
Catholic Church charged it with a lawless individualism, a charge 
which was seemingly made good by an extreme divergence in 
theological opinion and by riots m various parts of the Protestant 
world The age was indeed one of ferment, so that the foundations 
of society and of religion seemed threatened. I'he Reformers 
turned to the state lor protection tigamst the Roman Church, and 
ultimately as a refuge from anarchy, and they also returned to 
the theology of tlie Fathers as their safeguard against heresy 
Instead of the simplicity of Luther’s earlier writings, a dogmatic 
theology was formed, and a Protestant ecclesiasticism estab- 
lished, indistinguishable from the Roman Church in principle. 
The mam difference was in the attitude to the Roman allegiance 
and to the sacramentarian system. There was thus by no means 
a complete return to the Bible as the sole authority, but the 
Bible was taken as interpreted by the earlier creeds and as 
, worked into a doctrinal system by the scholastic philosophy. 
Thus Protestantism also came to identify theology with the 
whole range of human knowledge, and m its official forms it was 
as hostile to the progress of science as was the Roman Church 
luelf. 

Manjj^ Pr(ite.stants rebelled against this radical departure from 
the principles of the Reformation and of Biblical Christianity. 
To them it seemed the substitution of the authority of the Church 
foi the authority of a living experience and of intellectual 


adherence to theological propositions for faith. The freedom of 
the individual was denied when the state enforced religious 
conformity. Thus a struggle within Protestantism arose, with 
persecutions of Protestants by Protestants. Moreover, many 
failed to find the expression of their faith in the official creed or in 
the established organization, and Protestantism divided into 
many sects and denominations, founded upon special types of 
religious experience or upon particular points in doctrine or in 
cult. Thus Protestantism presents a wide diversity in com- 
parison with the regularity of the Roman Church. This we 
should expect indeed Irom its insistence upon individual freedom ; 
yet, notwithstanding certain notable exceptions, amid the 
diversity there is a substantial unity, a unity which in our day 
finds expression in common organizations for great practical ends, 
for example m the “ Bible Societies,” “ Tract Societies,” the 
“ Young Men’s Christian Associations,” “ Societies of Christian 
Endeavour,” &c., which disregard denominational lines. 

The coming of the northern peoples into the Roman world 
profoundly modified Christianity. It shared indeed in the 
dreariness and corruption of the times commonly called cbruu^ 
the dark ages,” but when at last a productive period 4ii»«yi4jirf 
began the Church was the first to profit by it. Since all tb^modera 
educated men were priests, it assimilated the 
learning-— the revived Aristotelianism — and continued its control 
of the universities. In the 13th century it was supreme, and 
Christianity was identified with world systems of knowledge and 
politics. Both were deemed alike divine in origin, and to question 
their validity was an offence against God. Christianity thus had 
passed through three stages in politics as in science. At first it 
was persecuted by the state, then established by it, and finally 
dominated over it ; so its teaching was at first alien to philosophy 
and despised by it, next was accepted by it and given form and 
lights through it, and finally bec'ame queen of the sciences as 
theology and ruled over the whole world of human knowledge 
But the triumph by its completeness ensured new conflicts , from 
the disorder of the middle ages arose states which ultimateK 
asserted complete autonomy, and in like fashion new intellectual 
powers came forth which ultimately established the independence 
of the sciences 

In the broadest sense the underlying principle of the struggle 
IS the reassertion of interest in the world. It is no longer merely 
the scene for the drama of the soul and God, nor is man inde- 
pendent of it, but man and nature constitute an organism, 
humanity being a part of the vaster whole. Man’s place is not 
even central, as he appears a temporary inhabitant of a minor 
planet in one of the lesser stellar systems. Every science is 
involved, and theology has come into confiu't with metaphysics, 
logic, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, biology , 
history^ and even economics and medicine. From the modern 
point of view this is unavoidable and even desirable, since 
“ theology ” here represents the science of the 13th century. As 
in the political world the states gamed first the undisputed 
control of matters secular, rejecting even the proffered counsel ol 
the Church, and then proceeded to establish their sovereignty 
over the Church itself, so was it in the empire of the mind. The 
rights gained for independent research were extended over the 
realm of religion also , the two indeed cannot remain separate, 
and man must subordinate knowledge to the authority ot 
religion — or make science supreme, submitting religion to its 
scrutiny and judging it like other phenomena. Under this 
investigation Christianity does not appear altogether exceptional. 
Its early logic, ontology and cosmology, with many of its dis- 
tinctive doctrines, arc shown to be the natural offspring of the 
races and ages which ga've them birth. Put into their historical 
environment they are freed from adverse criticism, and indeed 
valued as steps in the intellectual development of man’s mind. 
Advanced seriously, however, as truths to-day, they are put 
aside as anachronisms not worthy of dispute. The Bible is 
studied like other works, its origins discovered and its place in 
comparative religion assigned. It does not appear as altogether 
unique, but it is put among the other sacred books. For the 
great religions of the world show similar cycles of development, 
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Similar appropriations of prevalent science and philosophy, 
similar conservative insistence upon ancient truth, and similar 
claims to an exclusive authority. 

With this interest is involved an attitude of mind toward the 
supernatural. As already pointed out, nature and super-nature 
were taken as physically and spatially distinct. The latter could 
descend upon the former and be imparted to it, neither subject 
to nature nor intelligible by reason. In science the process has 
been reversed ; nature ascends, so to speak, into the region of 
the supernatural and subdues it to itself ; the marvellous or 
miraculous is brought under the domain of natural law, the 
canons of physics extend over metaphysics, and religion takes its 
place as one element in the natural relationship of man to his 
environment. Hence the new world-view threatens the founda- 
tions of the ecclesiastical edifice. This revolution in the world- 
view is no longer the possession of philosophers and scholars, but 
the multitude accepts it in part. Education in general has 
rendered many familiar with the teachings of science, and, 
moreover, its practical benefits have given authority to its 
maxims and theories. The world’s problem is not only therefore 
acute, but the demand for its solution is wider than ever before. 

The Roman Catholic Church uncompromisingly reasserts its 
ancient propositions, political and theological. The cause is 
Theatth indeed in the political realm, where the Church 
iude oi the is obliged to submit, but it protests and does not 
HomMa waive or modify its claims (sec the Syllabus of 1864, 
Church, paragraphs 19 ff., 27, 54 and 55). In the Greek and 
Protestant churches this situation cannot anse, as they make 
no claims to govemmentnl sovereignty. In the intellectual 
domain the situation is more complex. Again the Roman Church 
unhesitatingly reaffirms the ancient principles in their extreme 
form (Syllabus, paragraphs 8-9-13 ; Decrees of the Vatican 
Council, chapter 4, note especially canon 4-2). The works of 
St Thomas Aquinas are recommended as the standard authority 
in theology (Encyc. of Leo XIII., Aeterm Patris, Aug. 4, 1879). 
In details also the conclusions of modern science are rejected, 
as for example the origin of man from lower species, and, in a 
different sphere, the conclusions of experts as to the origins of 
the Bible. Faith is defined as “ assent upon authority,” and the 
authority is the Church, which maintains its right to supremacy 
over the whole domain of science and philosophy. 

The Greek Church remains untouched by the modem spirit, 
and the Protestant Churches also are bound officially to the 
The Greek Scholastic philosophy of the 17th century ; their con- 
aad Pro- fessions of faith still assert the formation of the world 
teetMttt in six days, and require assent to propositions which 
Churchee, •£ cosmology be correct. Offici- 

ally then the Church identifies Christianity with the position 
outlined above, and hostile critics agree to this identification, 
rejecting the faith in the name of philosophic and scientific truth. 

On the other hand there are not wanting individuals and even 
large bodies of Christians who are intent upon a reinterpretation. 
Com Even in the official circles of the Church, not excepting 
p^miaee, Roman Church, there are many scholars who find 
no difficulty in remaining Christian while accepting 
the modem scientific view of the world. This is possible to some 
because the situation in its sharp antithesis is not present to 
their minds : by making certain compromises on the one side 
and on the other, and by framing private interpretations of 
important dogmas, they can retain their faith in both and yet 
preserve their mental integrity. A large literature is produced, 
reconciling science and theology by softening and compromising 
and adapting ; a procedure in accordance with general historical 
development, for men do not love sharp antagonisms, nor are 
they prepared to carry princi les to their logical conclusions. 
By a fortunate power of mind they are able to believe as truths 
mutually inconsistent propositions. 

Thus the crisis is in fact not so acute os it might seem. No 
gr(^t institution lives or dies by logic. Christianity rests on great 
religious needs which it meets and gratifies, so that its life (like all 
other lives) is in unrationalized emotions. Reason seeks ever to 
rationalize these, an attempt which seems to destroy yet really 
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fulfils. As thus the restless reason tests the emotions of the soul, 
criticizes the traditions to which they cling, rejects the ancient 
dogmas in which they have been defined, the Church slowly 
participates in the process . silently this position and that are 
forsaken, legends and beliefs once of prime importance are for- 
gotten, or when forced into controversy many ways are found 
by which tlie old and the new arc reconciled : the sharpness of 
distinctions can be rubbed off, expressions may be softened, 
definitions can be modified and half way resting-places afforded, 
until the momentous transition has been made and the continuity 
of tradition is maintained. Finally, as the last step, even the 
official documents may be revised. Such a process in Christianity 
is everywhere in evidence, for even the Roman Church admits 
the modern astronomy. So too it accepts the changes m the world 
of politics with (jualified approval. In the Syllabus of 1864 the 
separation of state and church was anathematized, yet iri 1906 
this separation m the United States was held up as an example 
to be followed by the French government. In the Protestant 
Churches the process is precisely similar. No great church has 
yet modified its articles of religion so as to admit, for example, 
that the Garden of Eden was not a definite place where Eve was 
tempted, yet the doctrine is contradicted with approval by 
individuals, and the results of modern science are accepted and 
taught without rebuke. In all this the Church shows its essential 
oneness with other organizations of society, the government, 
the family, which are at once deeply rooted m the past, and yet 
subject to the influences of the present. For Christianity is by 
no means wholly intellectual, nor chiefly so. It w’ould be fully 
as true to facts to describe this religion as a vast Scheme for 
the amelioration of the condition of humanity. In education, 
in care for the sick, the poor, the outcast, it has retained the 
spirit of Its Lord. Though it has at times denied this spirit, 
been guilty of crimes, persecutions, wars and greed — still the 
Church has never quite forgotten him who went about doing good, 
nor freed itself from the contagion of his example. No age has 
been so responsive to the needs of man as our own ; whatever 
doubts men have as to the doctrines or the cults there is an 
I agreement wider than in the past in the good works whose inspira- 
tion IS a divine love. 

Yet the intellectual crisis cannot be ignored in the interest 
of the practical life. Men must rationalize the universe. On 
the one hand there are churchmen who attempt to 
repeat the historical process which has naturalized 
the Church in alien soils by appropriating the forces menu 
of the new environment, and who hold that the entire 
! process is inspired and guided by the spirit of God. Hence 
j Christianity is the absolute religion, because it does not preclude 
I development but necessitates it, so that the Christianity that is to 
[ come shall not only retain all that is important in the Christianity 
I of the past and present but shall assimilate new truth. On the 
I other hand some seek the essential Christianity m a life beneath 
and separable from the histone forms. In part under the in- 
fluence of the Hegelian philosophy, and in part because of the 
prevalent evolutionary scientific world-view, God is represented 
under the form of pure thought, and the world process as the 
unfoldmg of himself. Such truth can be apprehended by tlie 
multitude only in symbols which guide the will through the 
imagination, and through historic facts which are embodiment 
of ideas. The Trinity is the essential Christian doctrine, the 
historic facts of the Christian religion being the embodiment 
of religious ideas. TJie chief critical difficulty felt by this school 
i> in identifying any concrete historic fact with the unchanging 
idea, that is, in making Jesus of Nazareth the incarnation of God. 
God is reinterpreted, and in place of an extra-mundane creator 
is an omnipresent life and power. The Christian attainment is 
notliing else than the thorough intellectual grasp of the absolute 
idea and the identification of our essential selves with God. 
With a less thorough-going intellectualism other scholars re- 
interpret Christianity in terms of current scientific phraseology. 
Christianity is dependent upon the understanding of the universe ; 
hence it is the duty of believers to put it into the new setting, 
so that it adopts and adapts astronomy, geology, biology and 
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psychology. With this accomplished, Christianity will resume 
Its ancient place. Consciously and of purpose the attempt is 
made to do once more what has been done repeatedly before, 
to restate Christianity in the terms of current science. 

From all these efforts to reconstruct systematic theology with 
its appropriations of philosophy and science, groups of Christians 
turn to the inner life and seek in its realities to find the con- 
firmation of their faith. They also claim oneness with a long line 
of Christians, for in every age there have been men who have 
ignored the dogma and the ritual of the Church, and in contempla- 
tion and retirement have sought to know immediately in 
their own experience. To them at best theology with its cos- 
mology and its logic is onljr a shadow of shadows, for God 
reveals himself to the pure m heart, and it matters not what 
science may say of the material and fleeting world. This spirit 
manifests itself in wide circles in our day. The Gordian knot is 
cut, for philosophy and religion no longer touch each other but 
abide in separate realms. 

In (juite a different way a still more influential school seeks 
(ssential Christianity in the sphere of the ethical life. It also 
would disentangle religion from cosmology and formal philosophy. 
It studies the historic development of the Church, noting how 
element after element has been introduced into the simplicity 
of the gospel, and from all these it would turn back to the Bible 
itself. In a thorough-going fashion it would accomplish what 
Luther and the Reformation attempted. It regards even the 
earliest creeds as only more or less satisfactory attempts to 
translate the Christian facts into the current language of the 
heathen world. But the process does not stop with this re- 
jection of the ancient and the scholastic theology. It recognizes 
the scientific results attained in the study of the Bible itself, 
and therefore it does not seek the entire Bible as its rule of truth 
To it Je.sus Christ, and he alone, is supreme, but this supremacy 


of any age or church to the name Christian. This school also 
represents historic Christianity, and maintains the continuity 
of its life through all the ages past with Christ himself. But this 
continuity is not thsn in theological systems or creeds, nor in 
sacraments and cult, nor in organization, but in the noble 
company of all who have lived in simple trust in God and love to 
humanity. It is this true Church of the spirit and purpose of Jesus 
which has been the supreme force for the uplifting of humanity. 

Christianity has passed through too many changes, and it has 
found too many mterpretations possible, to fear the time to come. 
Thoroughgoing reconstruction in every item of theology and in 
every detail of polity there may be, yet shall the Christian life 
go on — the life which finds its deepest utterance in the words of 
Christ, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbour as thyself the life which expresses its pro- 
foundest faith in the words Christ taught it to pray, “Our Father” ; 
the life which finds its highest rule of conduct in the words of its 
first and greatest interpreter, “ Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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of history. In these too Jesus participated in the views of liis 
own time ; even his teaching of God and of the future life is 
not Jacking m Jewish elements, yet none the less he is the 
essential element in Christianity, and to his life-purpose must all 
that claims to be Christianity be brought to be judged. To this 
school Christianity is the culmination of the ethical monotheism 
of the Old Testament, which finds its highest ideal in self- 
sacrificing love. Jesus Christ is the complete embodiment of this 
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attained, a kingdom which takes upon itself the forms of the 
family, and realizes itself in a new relationship of universal 
brotherhood. Such a religion appeals for its self-verification 
not to its agreement with cosmological conceptions, either ancient 
or modem, or with theories of philosophy, however tnie these 
may be, but to the moral sense of man. On the one hand, in its 
ethical development, it is nothing less than the outworking of 
that principle of Jesus Christ which led him not only to self- 
sacrificing labour but to the death upon the cross. On the other 
liand, It finds its religious solution in the trust in a power not 
ourselves which makes for the same righteousness which was 
incarnate in Jesus Christ. 

Thus Christianity, as religion, is on the one hand the adoration 
of God, that is, of the highest and noblest, and this highest and 
noblest as conceived not under forms of power or knowledge but 
in the form of ethical self-devotion as emliodied in Jesus Christ, 
and on the other hand it meets the requirements of all religion 
in its dependence, not indeed upon some absolute idea or omni- 
potent jiower, but in the l>elief that that which appeals to the 
soul as worthy of supreme worship is also that in which the soul 
may trust, and which shall deliver it from sin and fear and death. 
Such a conception of Christianity can recognize many embodi- 
ments in ritual, organization and dogma, but its test in all ages 
and in all lands is conformity to the purpose of the life of Christ. 
The Lord’s Prayer in its oldest and simplest form is the c*xpre$sion 
of its faith, and Christ’s separation of mankind on tlie right hand 
and on the left in accordance with their service or refusal of 
service to their fcllowi-men is its own judgment of the right 
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Albrecht Kitschl, Die chnstliche Lehre von der Rechtferttgmg und 
Versdhnung (1900). 

Modern DepntHons of Christianity. — * Alfred The Gospel 

ahdthe Church (1904) ; Adolf Hamack, What ts Chnstianitv ? (igoi) , 
William Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity (1902) ; Ernest 
Troeltsch, Wesen des Christentums ; J. Kaftan, Das Wesen der 
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CHRISTIANSAND (Kristiansand), a fortified seaport of 
Norway, the chief town of a diocese {siiii)y on a fjord of the 
Skagerrack, 175 m. S.W. of Christiania by sea. Pop. (1900) 
14,701. It stands on a square peninsula flanked by the western 
and eastern harbours and by the Otter river. The situation, with 
its wooded hills and neighbouring islands, is no less beautiful 
than that of other south-coast towns, but the substitution of brick 
for wood as building material after a fire in 1892 made against 
the picturesqueness of the town. There is a fine cathedral, 
rebuilt in Gothic style after a fire m 1880. Christiansand is 
an important fishing centre (salmon, mackerel, lobsters), and 
sawmills, wood*-pulp factories, shipbuilding yards and mechanical 
workshops are the principal industrial works. The port is the 
largest on the south coast, and all the coast steamers, and those 
serving Christiania from London, Hull, Grangemouth, Hamburg, 
fic., touch here. The Saetersdal railway follows that valley 
north to Byglandsfiord (48 m.), whence a good road continues 
to Viken i Valle at the head of the valley. Flekkero, a neighbour- 
ing island, is a favourite pleasure resort. The town was founded 
in 1641 by Christian IV., after whom it was named. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, a system of theosophic and therapeutic 
doctrine, which was originated in America about 1866 by Mrs 
Mary Baker Glover Eddy, and has in recent years obtained a 
number of adherents both in the United States and in European 
countries. Mrs Eddy {lUe Baker) was born about 1822 near 
Concord, New Hampshire ; in 1843 she married Colonel G. W. 
Glover (d. 1844), in 1853 she married Daniel I^atterson (divorced 
1873), and in 1877 Dr Asa Gilbert Eddy (d. 1883). About the 
year 1867 she came forward as a healer by mmd-cure» She 
based her teaching on the Bible, and on the principles that man’s 
essential nature is spiritual, and that, the Spirit of God being 
Love and Good, moral and physical evil are contrary to that 
Spirit, and represent an absence of the True Spuit which was m 
Jesus Christ. There is but one Mind, one God, one Christ, and 
nothing real but Mind. Matter and sickness are subjective states 
of error, delusions which can be dispelled by tlve mental process 
of a true knowledge of God and Christ, or Christian science. 
Ordinary medical science — using drugs, &c. — is therefore irrele- 
vant j spiritual treatment is the only cure of what is really mental 
error. J esus himself healed by those means, which were therefore 
natural and not miraculous, and promised that those who be- 
lieved should do curative works like his. In 1876 a Christian 
Scientist Association was organized. Mrs Eddy had published 
in the preceding year a book entitled Science and Health, with 
Key to the Scriptures^ which has gone through countless editions 
and is the gospel of Christian Science. In 1879 she became 
the pastor of a “ Church of Christ, Scientist,’’ in Boston, and also 
founded there the “ Massachusette Metaphysical College ” (1881; 
closed 1889) for the furtherance of her tenets. The first denomi- 
national chapel outside Boston was built at Oconto, Wisconsin, in 
1886 ; and m 1894 (enlarged and reconstructed in 1906) a great 
memorial church was erected in Boston. Mrs Eddy’s publications 
also include Retrospection and Introspection (1891), Unity of Good 
and Unreality of Evil (1887), Rudimental Divine Science (1891), 
Christian Healing (1886), Sic. The progress of the cult of Christian 
Science has been remarkable, and by the beginning of the 
20th century many hundreds of Christian Science churches had 
been established ; and the new religion found many adherents 
also in England. A purely local and congregational form of 
government was adopted, but Christian Scientists naturally 
looked to the mother church in Boston, with Mrs Eddy as its 
guiding infiuefice, as tfaek cenitrev A montMy magazine,^ The 
Ckruiim Scume Journal (founded in and the weekly 

ChrisUm Science Smtinel are publkhed effiisially in Boston^ 
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The profession of the paid Christian Science healer '' hab 
been very prominent in recent years boUi m America and in 
England ; and very remarkable successes have been claimed 
for Uie treatment. In some serious coses of death after illness, 
where a coroner’s inquest has shown that the only medical 
attendance was that of a Christian Science “ healer,” the question 
of criminal responsibility has been prominently canvassed , but 
an indictment irt Engla^ against a healer for manslaughter m 
1906 resulted in an acquittal. Ihe theosophic and the medical 
aspects of Christian Science may periiaps lie distinguished , 
the latter at all events is open to grave abuse. But the modern 
reaction in medical practice against drugs, and the increased 
study of the subject of “ suggestion,” have done much to encour- 
age a belief in faith-healing and in “ psychotherapy ” generally. 
In 1908, indeed, a separate movement (Emnrianuel), inspired by 
the success of Christian Science, and also emanating from 
America, was started within the Anglican Communion, its 
object being to bring prayer to work on the curing of disease , 
and this movement obtained the approval of many leaders of 
the churcli m England. 

An " authorized Life of Mrs Eddy, by Sibyl Wilbur (1908), deals 
with the subject acceptaVily to her disciples ' Georgine Milmmc’s ” 
Life of M. H. G. Edd\\ and History of Christian Science (1909), 
though not so acceptable, is a judicious critical account. \ detailed 
indictment against the whole system, by a competent English 
doctor (Stephen Paget), will t>e found in The Faith and Works of 
Christian Science (1909). 

CHRISTIANSUND (Kristiansund), a seaport on the west coast 
of Norway, in Romsdal amt (county), 259 m. N.E. by N. of 
Bergen, m the latitude of the Faeroe Islands. Pop. (1901) 
11,982. It 18 built on four small islands, by which its harbour is 
enclosed. The chief exports are wood, cod, herrings and fish 
products, and butter to Great J 3 nt«in. The town is served by the 
principal steamers between the south Norwegian ports, Hull, 
Hamburg, &c., and Trondhjem, and it is the chief port of the 
district of Nordmore. Local steamers serve the neighbouring 
fjords, including the Sundalsfjord, from which at Sundalsoren a 
driving road past the fine Dovrefjeld connects with the Ckid- 
brandsdal route Till 1742, when it received town privileges 
from Christian VL, Christiansund was called Lille-Fosen. 

CHRISTIE, RICHARD COPLEY (1830-1901), English scholar 
and bibliophile, was borri on the 22nd of July 1830 at Lenton in 
Nottinghamshire, the son of a millowner. He was ediuated at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
inn in 1857, and in 1872 became chancellor of the diocese of 
Manchester. This he resigned m 1893. He held numerous 
appointments, notably the professorships of history (from 1854 to 
1856) and of political economy (from 1855 to 1866) at Owens 
College, Manchester. lie always took an active interest m this 
college, of which he was one of the governors ; in 1893 he gave the 
Christie library building designed by Alfred Waterhouse, and in 
1897 he devoted £50,000 of the funds at his disposal as a trustee of 
Sir Joseph Whitworth’s estate for the building of Whitworth Hall, 
which completed the front quadrangle of the college. He was an 
enthusiastic book collector, and bequeathed to Owens College his 
library of about 75,000 volumes, rich m a very complete set of 
the books printed by Dolet, a wonderful series of Aldines, and of 
volumes printed by Sebastian Gryphius His Jyiemie Dolet ^ the 
Martyr of the Renaissance (1880), is the most exhaustive work 
on the subject. He died at Ribsden on the gth of January 1901. 

CHRISTINA (1626-1689), queen of Sweden, daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Maria Eleonora of Brandenburg, was 
born at Stockholm on the 8th of December 1626. Her father 
died when she was only sbe years old. She was educated, 
principally, by the learned Johannes Matthiae, m as masculine a 
way as possible, ivhile the great Oxenstjema himself instriKted 
her in politics. Christina assumed the sceptre in her eighteenth 
year (Dec. 8, 1644). From the moment when she took her seat 
at the head of the council board she impressed her veteran 
ccniliselkrrR with the cumviction of her supnirior genim. Axel 
Oxtost jernai MmsOM saadi of hfcr, whew she was only fifteen : 
“ Her majesty is rtoitMke Wenrorr-folk, Inat is .stOnt-heartsed and of 
a good understanding, so that, if she be not CO<rni||i>tedy we have 
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good hopes of her.’’ Unfortunately her brilliant and commanding 
qualities were vitiated by an inordinate pride and egoism, which 
exhibited themselves in an utter contempt for public opinion, and 
a prodigality utterly regardless of the necessities of the state. 
She seemed to consider Swedish affairs as far too petty to occupy 
her full attention ; while her unworthy treatment of the great 
chancellor was mainly due to her jealousy of his extra- 
ordinary reputation and to the uneasy conviction that, so long 
as he was alive, his influence must at least be equal to her own. 
Recognizing that he would be indispensable so long as the Thirty 
Years’ War lasted, she used every effort to bring it to an end ; 
and her impulsive interference seriously hampered the diplomacy 
of the chancellor, and materially reduced the ultimate gains of 
Sweden. The general peace congress was not opened till April 
1645. The Swedish plenipotentiaries were Johan Oxenstjerna, 
the chancellor’s son, and Adler Salvius. From the first the 
relations between them were strained. Young Oxenstjerna, 
haughty and violent, claimed, by right of birth and rank, to be 
caput legationis. The chancellor, at home, took his son’s part, 
while Salvius was warmly supported by Christina, who privately 
assured him of her exclusive favour and encouraged him to hold 
his own. So acute did the quarrel become that there was a 
violent scene in full senate between the queen and the chancellor ; 
and she urged Salvius to accelerate the negotiations, against the 
better judgment of the chancellor, who hoped to get more by 
holding out longer 

The longer Christina ruled, the more anxious for the future fate 
of her empire grew the men who had helped to build it up. Yet 
she gave fresh privileges to the towns ; she encouraged trade and 
manufactures, especially the mining industries of the Dales ; in 
1640 she issued the first school ordinance for the whole kingdom , 
she encouraged foreign scholars to settle in Sweden ; and native 
science and literature, under her liberal encouragement, flourished 
as they had never flourished before In one respect, too, she 
showed herself wiser than her wisest counsellors. The senate and 
the estates, naturally anxious about the succession to the throne, 
had repeatedly urged her majesty to marry, and had indicated 
her cousin, Charles Gustavus, as her most befitting consort. 
Wearied of their importunities, yet revolting at the idea of 
submission to any member of the opposite sex, Christina settled 
the difficulty by appointing Charles her successor, and at the 
Riksdag of 1650 the Swedish crown was declared hereditary in 
Charles and his heirs male. In the summer of 1651 Christina was, 
with difficulty, persuaded to reconsider her resolution to abdicate, 
but three years later the nation had become convinced that her 
abdication was highly desirable, and the solemn act took place on 
the 6th of July 1654 at the castle of Upsala, in the presence of the 
estates and the great dignitaries of the realm. Many were the 
causes which predisposed her to what was, after all, anything but 
an act of self-renunciation. First of all she could not fail to 
remark the increasing discontent with her arbitrary and wasteful 
ways. Within ten years she had created 17 counts, 46 barons 
and 428 lesser nobles ; and, to provide these new peers with 
adequate appanages, she had sold or mortgaged crown property 
representing an annual income of 1,200,000 rix-dollars. Signs are 
also not wanting that Christina was growing weary of the cares 
of government ; while the importunity of the senate and Rtksdag 
on the question of her marriage was a constant source of irritation. 
In retirement she could devote herself wholly to art and science, 
and the opportunity of astonishing the world by the unique 
spectacle of a great queen, in the prime of life, voluntarily 
resigning her crown, strongly appealed to her vivid imagination. 
Anyhow, it is certain that, towards the end of her reign, she 
behaved as if she were determined to do everything in her power 
to make herself as little missed as possible. From 1651 there was 
a notable change in her behaviour. She cast away every regard 
for the feelings and prejudices of her people. She ostentatiously 
exhibited her contempt for the Protestant religion. Her foreign 
policy was flighty to the verge of foolishness. She contemplated 
an alliance with Spain, a state quite outside the orbit of Sweden’s 
influence, the firstfruits of which were to have been an invasion of 
Portugal. She utterly neglected affairs in order to plunge into a 
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whirl of dissipation with her foreign favourites, The situation be- 
came impossible, and it was with an intense feeling of relief that 
the Swedes saw her depart, in masculine attire, under the nanie 
of Count Dohna. At Innsbruck she openly joined the Catholic 
Church, and was rechristened Alexandra. In 1656, and again 
in 1657, she visited France, on the second occasion ordering the 
assassination of her major-domo Monaldischi, a crime still unex- 
plained. Twice she returned to Sweden (1660 and i667)in the vain 
hope of recovering the succession, finally settling in Rome, where 
she died on the 19th of April 1689, poor, neglected and forgotten. 

See Francis William Bam, Queen Christina of Sweden (London, 
1890) ; Robert Nisl)et Bam, Scandinavia (Cambridge, 1905) , 
Christina de Su^de et le Cardinal AzzoUno (Pans, 1899) ; Clarelta 
Gaudenzio, La Retina Christina de Suezia in Italia (Tunn, 1892) ; 
Hans Emil Fnis, Dronmng Christina (Copenhagen, 1896) ; C. N. D. 
Bildt, Christina de Sudde et le conclave de Clement X (Pans, 1906) ; 
Drotining Kristinas sista dagar (Stockholm, 1897) ; and J. A. Taylor, 
Christina of Sweden (1909). (R. N, B.) 

CHRISTINA [Maria Christina Henrietta DisiR^:E FfiLicrrL 
R^iNitRE], for some years queen-regent of Spain (1858- ), 

widow of Alphonso XII. and mother of Alphonso XIII., was born 
at Gross Seelowitz, in Austria, on the 21st of July 1858, being the 
daughter of the archduke Charles Ferdinand and the archduchess 
Elizabeth of Austria. She was brought up by her mother as a 
rigid Catholic, and great care was taken with her education. 
At eighteen she was appointed by the emperor Francis Joseph, 
abbess of the House of Noble Ladies of Saint Theresa in Prague, 
where she made herself very popular and distinguished herself by 
her intellectual parts. It is said that at the court of Vienna the 
archduchess saw the young prince Alphonso of Spain when he was 
only a pretender in exile, before the restoration of the Bourbons. 
A few years later, when Alphonso XII. had lost his first wife and 
cousin, Queen Mercedes, daughter of the due de Montpensier, his 
ministers, especially Senor Canovas, urged him to marry again. 
He told them that if he did so it would only be with the young 
Austrian archduchess Maria Christina. After some negotiations 
between the two courts and governments it was agreed that the 
archduchess Elizabeth and her daughter should meet Alphonso 
XTI. at Arcachon, in the south of France, where a few days’ 
personal acquaintance was sufficient to make both come to a 
decision. The duke of Bailen went officially to Vienna to gel the 
emperor of Austria’s authorization, and on the 14th of November 
1879, in the throne-room of the Imperial palace, the archduchess 
solemnly abdicated all her rights of succession in Austria, in 
accordance with the law obliging all princesses of the imperial 
house to do so when they wed a foreign prince. On the 17th of 
November the archduchess and her mother, with a numerous 
suite, started for Spain, arriving at the royal castle of El Pardo, 
near Madrid, on the 24th of November. The wedding took place 
in the Atocha cathedral, on the 29th of November, in great state, 
and was followed by splendid festivities. Queen Christina bore 
her husband two daughters before be died in 1885 — Dona 
Mercedes, born on the nth of September 1880, and Dona Maria 
Theresa, born on the 12th of November 1882. During her 
husband’s lifetime the young queen kept studiously apart from 
politics, so much so that her inexperience cau.sed much anxiety in 
November 1885, when she was called upon to take the arduous 
duties of regent. During the long minority of the posthumous 
son of Alphonso XIL, afterwards King Alphonso XTIL, the 
Austrian queen-regent acted in a way that obliged even the 
adversaries of the throne and the dynasty to respect the mother 
and the woman. The people of Spain, and the ever-restless civil 
and military politicians, found that the gloved hand of their 
constitutional ruler was that of a strong-minded and tenacious 
regent, who often asserted herself in a way that surprised them 
much, but always, somehow, enforced obedience and respect. 
More could not be expected by a foreign ruler from a nation little 
prone to waste attachment or demonstrative loyalty upon any- 
body not Castilian born and bred. 

CHRISTISON, SIR ROBERT, Bart. (1797-1882), Scottish 
toxicologist and physician, was born in Edinburgh on the i8th of 
July 1797. After graduating at the university of that city in 
1819, he spent a short time in London, studying under John 
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Abernethy and Sir William Lawrence, and in Paris, where he 
learnt analytical chemistry from P. J. Robiquet and toxicology 
from M. J. B. Orfila. In 1822 he returned to Edinburgh as 
professor of medical jurisprudence, and set to work to organize 
the study of his subject on a sound basis. On poisons in parti> 
cular he speedily became a high authority ; his well-known 
treatise on them was published in 1829, and in the course of his 
inquiries he did not hesitate to try such daring experiments on 
himself as taking large doses of Calabar bean. His attainments 
in medical jurisprudence and toxicology procured him the 
appointment, in 1829, of medical officer to the crown in Scotland, 
and from that time till 1866 he was called as a witness in many 
celebrated criminal cases. In 1832 he gave up the chair of 
medical jurisprudence and accepted that of medicine and 
therapeutics, which he held till 1877 ; at the same time he 
became professor of clinical medicine, and continued in that 
capacity till 1855. His fame as a toxicologist and medical jurist, 
together with his work on the pathology of the kidneys and on 
fevers, secured him a large private practice, and he succeeded to 
a fair share of the honours that commonly attend the successful 
physician, being appointed physician to Queen Victoria in 1848 
and receiving a baronetcy in 1871. Among the books which he 
published were a treatise on Granular Degeneration of the Kidneys 
(1839), and a Commentary on the Pharmacopoeias of Great Britain 
(1842). Sir Robert Christison, who retained remarkable physical 
vigour and activity down to extreme old age, died at Edinburgh 
on the 23rd of January 1882. 

See the Life by his sons (1885-1886). 

CHRISTMAS {t.e. the Mass of Christ), in the Christian Church, 
the festival of the nativity of Jesus Christ. The history of this 
feast coheres so closely with that of Epiphany {qcv.)y that what 
follows must be read in connexion with the article under that 
heading. 

The earliest body of gospel tradition, represented by Mark no 
less than by the primitive non-Marcan document embodied in the 
first and third gospels, begins, not with the birth and childhood of 
Jesus, but with his baptism ; and this order of accretion of 
gospel matter is faithfully reflected in the time order of the 
invention of feasts. The great church adopted Christmas much 
later than Epiphany ; and before the 5th century there was no 
general consensus of opinion as to when it should come in the 
calendar, whether on the 6th of January, or the 25th of March, or 
the 25th of December. 

The earliest identification of the 25th of December with the 
birthday of Christ is in a passage, otherwise unknown and 
probably spurious, of Theophilus of Antioch (a.d. 171-183). 
preserved in Latin by the Magdeburg centuriators (1. 3, 118), to 
the effect that the Gauls contended that as they celebrated the 
birth of the Lord on the 25th of December, whatever day of the 
week it might be, so they ought to celebrate the Pascha on the 
25th of March when the resurrection befell. 

The next mention of the 25th of December is in Hippolytus’ 
{c, 202) commentary on Daniel iv. 23. Jesus, he says, was born 
at Bethlehem on the 25th of December, a Wednesday, in the forty- 
second year of Augustus. This passage also is almost certainly 
interpolated. In any case he mentions no feast, nor was such a 
feast congruous with the orthodox ideas of that age. As late as 
245 Origen, in his eighth homily on Leviticus, repudiates as 
sinful the very idea of keeping the birthday of Christ “ as if he 
were a King Pharaoh.” The first certain mention of Dec. 25 
is in a Latin chronographer of a.d. 354, first published entire by 
Mommsen,^ It runs thus in English : “ Year i after Christ, in the 
consulate of Caesar and Paulus, the Lord Jesus Christ was bom 
on the 25th of December, a Friday and 15th day of the new 
moon.” Here again no festal celebration of the day is attested. 

There were, however, many speculations in the 2nd century 
about the date of Christ’s birth. Clement of Alexandria, towards 
its close, mentions several such, and condemns them as super- 
stitions. Some chronologists, he says, alleged the birth to have 

’ In the Abhmdlungen der sdchsischen Ahademie der Wtssen^ 
schafien (1850). Note that in a.d. i, Dec. 25 was a Sunday and not 
a Friday. 
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occurred in the twenty-eighth year of Augustus, on the 25th of 
Pachon, the Egyptian month, t.e, the 20th of May. These were 
probably the Basilidian gnostics. Others set it on the 24th or 
2Sth of Pharmuthi, ue, the 19th or 20th of April Clement 
himself sets it on the 17th of November, 3 B.c. The author of a 
Latin tract, called the De Pascha computus ^ written in Africa in 
243, sets It by private revelation, ah ipso deo inspirait, on the 
28th of March. He argues that the world was created perfect, 
flowers in bloom, and trees in leaf, therefore in spring ; also at the 
equinox, and when the moon just created was full. Now the 
moon and sun were created on a Wednesday. The 28th of March 
suits all these considerations. Christ, therefore, being the Sun of 
Righteousness, was born on the 28th of March. The same 
symbolical reasoning led Polycarp 2 (before 160) to set his birth on 
Sunday, when the world’s creation began, but his baptism on 
I Wednesday, for it was the analogue of the sun’s creation. On 
such grounds certain Latins as early as 354 may have transferred 
the human birthday from the 6th of January to the 25th of 
December, which was then a Mithraic feast and is by the chrono- 
grapher above referred to, but in another part of his compilation, 
termed Natalis invicti solis, or birthday of the unconquered Sun. 
Cyprian (de orat. dom, 35) calls Christ Sol veruSj Ambrose Sol noim 
nosier (Sermo vn. 13), and such rhetoric was widespread. The 
Syrians and Armenians, who clung to the 6th of January, 
accused the Romans of sun-worship and idolatry, contending 
with great probability that the feast of the 2 5th of December had 
been invented by disciples of Cerinthus and its lections by 
Artemon to commemorate the natural birth of Jesus. Chiy^sostom 
also testifies the 25th of December to have been from the begin- 
ning known in the West, from Thrace even as far as Gades. 
Ambrose, On Virgins, 111. ch. i, writing to his sister, implies that 
as late as the papacy of Liberius 352-356, the Birth from the 
Virgin was feasted together with the Marriage of Cana and the 
Banquet of the 4000 (Luke ix. 13), which were never feasted on 
any other day but Jan. 6. 

Chrysostom, in a sermon preached at Antioch on Dec. 20, 
386 or 388, says that some held the feast of Dec 25 to have 
been held in the West, from Thrace as far as Cadiz, from the 
beginning. It certainly originated in the West, but spread 
quickly eastwards. In 353-361 it was observed at the court of 
Constantins. Basil of Caesarea (died 379) adopted it. Honorius, 
emperor (395-423) in the West, informed his mother and brother 
Arcadius (395-408) in Byzantium of how the new feast was kept 
in Rome, separate from the 6th of January, with its own tropana 
and stuhana. They adopted it, and recommended it to 
Chrysostom, who had long been in favour of it. Epiphanius of 
Crete was won over to it, as were also the other three patriarchs, 
Theophilus of Alexandria, John of Jerusalem, Flavian of Antioch. 
This was under Pope Anastasius, 398-400. John or Wahan of 
Nice, in a letter printed by Combefis in hxsHistoriamonoihelitarum, 
affords the above details. The new feast was communicated by 
Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople (434-446), to Sahak, 
Catholicos of Armenia, about 440. The letter was betrayed to the 
Persian king, who accused Sahak of Greek intrigues, and deposed 
him. However, the Armenians, at least those within the 
Byzantine pale, adopted it for about thirty years, but finally 
abandoned it together with the decrees of Chalcedon early in the 
8th century. Many writers of the period 375-450, e.g. Epiphanius, 
Cassian, Asterius, Basil, Chrysostom and Jerome, contrast the 
new feast with that of the Baptism as that of the birth after the 
flesh, from which we infer that the latter was generally regarded 
as a birth according to the Spirit. Instructive as showing that 
the new feast travelled from West eastwards is the fact (noticed 
by Usener) that in 387 the new feast was reckoned according to 
the Julian calendar by writers of tlie province of Asia, who in 
referring to other feasts use the reckoning of their local calendars. 
As early as 400 in Rome an imperial rescript includes Christmas 
among the three feasts (the others are Easter and Epiphany) on 
which theatres must be closed. Epiphany and Christmas were 
not made judicial non dies until 534. 

* In a fragment preserved by an Armenian writer, Ananias of 
I Shirak. 
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For some years in the West (as late as 353 in Rome) the birth 
feast was appended to the baptismal feast on the 6th of January, 
and in Jerusalem it altogether supplanted it from about 360 to 
440, when Bishop Juvenal intmduced the feast of the 25th of 
December. The new feast was about the same time (440) finally 
established in Alexandria. The qmdragesma of Epiphany (i.e. 
the feast of the presentation in the Temple, or hufapanti) con- 
tinued to be celebrated in Jerusalem on the 14th of February, 
forty days after the 6th of January, until the reign of Justinian. 
In most other places it had long before been put back to the 
2nd of Febniary to suit the new Christmas. Armenian historians 
describe the riots, and display of armed force, without which 
Justinian was not able m Jerusalem to transfer this feast from 
the 14th to the 2nd of Februaiy. 

The grounds on which the C’hurch introduced so late as 350-440 
a Christmas feast till then unknown, or, if known, precariously 
linked with the baptism, seem in the mam to have been the 
following. (1) Ibe transition from adult to infant baptism was 
proceeding rapidly in the East, and in the West was well-nigh 
completed. Its natural complement was a festal recognition of 
the fact that the divine clement was present in Christ from the 
first, and was no new stage of spiritual promotion coeval only 
with the descent of the Spirit upon him at baptism. The 
general adoption of child baptism heljKsd to extinguish the old 
view that the divine life in Jesus dated from his baptism, a view 
which led the Epiphany feast to be regarded as that of Jesus’ 
spiritual rebirth. This aspect of the feast was therefore forgotten, 
and its importance in every way diminished by the new and rival 
feast of Christmas. (2) The 4th century witnessed a rapid 
diffusion of Marcionite, or, as it was now called, Manichaean 
propaganda, the chief tenet of which was that Jesus either was 
not born at all, was a mere phantasm, or anyhow did not take 
flesh of the Virgin Mary. Against this view the new Christmas 
was a protest, since it was peculiarly the feast of his birth in the 
flesh, or as a man, and is constantly spoken of as such by the 
fathers who witnessed its institution. 

In Britain the 25th of December was a f(‘stival long I'lefore 
the conversion to Christianity, for Bede {De iemp, rat. ch. 13) 
relates that “ the ancient peoples of the Angli began the year on 
the 25th of December when wc now celebrate the birthday of 
the Lord , and the very night which is now so holy to us, they 
called in their tongue modranecht (modra niht), that is, the 
mothers’ night, by reason we suspect of the ceremonies which 
in that night-long vigil they performed.” With his usual 
reticence about matters pagan or not orthodox, Bede abstains 
from recording who the mothers were and what the ceremonies. 
In 1644 the English puritans forbad any merriment or religious 
services by act of Parliament, on the ground that it was a heathen 
festival, and ordered it to be kept as a fast. Charles II. revived 
the feast, but the Scots adhered to the Puritan view. 

Outside Teutonic countries Christmas presents are unknown. 
Their place is taken in Latin countries by the strenae, French 
etrennes, given on the ist of January ; this was in antiquity 
a great holiday, wherefore until late in the 4th century the 
Christians kept it as a day of fasting and gloom. The setting 
up in Latin churches of a Christmas creche is said to have been 
originated by St Francis. 

Authoritirk ' K a. H. Kellner, Heortologie (Freiburg im Br , 
T90O), with Bibliography ; Ho»pinictnvis, Dtf festts ChnsUauorma 
(Genevae, 1574) , Edw. Marteno, 1 )$ Anhqtm Ecclestae Ihttbns^ 111 
31 {Baasaiu, 1788), J. C W. Augusti, Chnstl. Anhdologie, voti i 
and V. (Leipzig, i8i7'-i8:}i), A J. Bintenm, DenkwUrdtgheiten ^ 
V. pt i p 528 (Mamz, 182^5, dec ) ; Ernst Friedrich Wemsdorf, l>e 
ort^mhus Solemmum NataUs ChnsU (Wittunborg, 1757, and in J E 
Volbedmg, Thesaums Commentahonutn, Lipsiae, 1847) ; Anton 
Bynaous, De Natah Jesu ChrtsH (Amsterdam, 1689) ; Hermann 
Usener, HeliponsgesohtchtliQhe Unterstuhungen (Bonn, 1889); Nik. 
Nilles, S.J., Kalendanum Manmle (Innsbruck, 1896) ; L. Duchesne, 
Ongtne% du enUo chtHien {3® ed , Pans, 1889) (F. C. C ) 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND, a British possession under the govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements, situated in the eastern part 
of the Indian Ocean (in 10® 25* S., 105® 42' E.), about 190 m. 
S. of Java. The island is a quadrilateral with hollowed aides, 
about 12 m. in greatest length and 9 in extreme breadth. It 


is probably the only tropical isknd that had never been inhabited 
by man before the European settlement. When the first settlers 
arrived, in 1S97, It was covered with a dense forest of great trees 
and luxuriant under-shrubbery. The settlement in Flying Fish 
Cove nownumbers some 250 inhabitants, consisting of Europeans, 
Sikhs, Malays and Chinese, by whom roads have been cut and 
patches of cleared ground cultivated. 

The island is the flat summit of a submarine mountain more 
than 15,000 ft. high, the depth of the platform from which it 
rises being about 14,000 ft., and its height above the sea being 
upwards of 1000 ft. The submarine slopes are steep, and within 
20 m. of the shore the depth of the sea reaches 2400 fathoms. 
It consists of a central plateau descending to the water in three 
terraces, each with its ” tread ” and “ rise.” The shore terrace 
descends by a steep cliff to the sea, forming the ” rise ” of a 
submarine tread ” in the form of fnnging reef which surrounds 
I the island and is never uncovered, even at low water, except 
in Flying Fish Cove, where the only landing-place exists. The 
central plateau is a plain whose surface presents “ rounded, 
flat- topped hills and low ridges and reefs of limestone,” with 
narrow intervening valleys. On its northern aspect this plateau 
has a raised rim having all the appearances of being once the 
margin of an atoll On these rounded hills occurs the deposit 
of phosphate of lime which gives the island its commercial 
value. The phasphatic deposit has doubtless been produced 
by the long-continued action of a thick bed of sea-fowl dung, 
which converted the carbonate of the underlying limestone into 
phosphate. The flat summit is formed by a succession of lime- 
stones— all deposited m shallow water— from the Eocene (or 
Oligocenc) up to rec'ent deposits in the alxive-mentioned atoll 
with islands on its reef. The geological sequence of events 
appears to have been the following : — ^After the deposition ot 
the Eocene (or Oligocene) limestone— which reposes upon a floor 
of basalts and trachytes — basalts and basic tuffs were ejected, 
over which, durmg a penod of very slow depression, orbitoidal 
limestones of Miocene age — which seem to make up the great 
mass of the island — were deposite<l ; then elapsed a long penod 
of rest, durmg which the atoll condition existed and the guano 
deposit was formed ; from then down to the present time there 
has succeeded a series of sea-level subsidences, resulting in the 
formation of the terracxjs and the accumulation of the detritus 
now .seen on the first inland cliff, the old submarine slope of the 
island. The occurrence of such a senes of Tertiary deposits 
appears to be unknown elsewhere. The whole senes was evi- 
dently deposited in shallow water on the summit of a submarine 
volcano standmg in its present isolation, and round which the 
ocean floor has probably altered but a few hundred feet since the 
Eocene age. Thus although the rocks of the southern coast 
of Java in their general character and succession resemble those 
of Christmas Island, there lies between them an abysmal trough 
18,000 ft. in depth, which renders it scarcely passible that they 
were deposited in a continuous area, for such an enormous 
depression of the sea-floor could hardly have occurred since 
Miocene times without involving also Christmas Island. One 
of the mam purposes of the exploration was to obtain light on 
the question of the foundation of atolls. 

Tb© flora consists of 129 specie! of angiosperms, 1 Cycas, 
22 ferns, and a few mosses, lichens and fungi, 1 7 of which are 
endemic, while a considerable number^-H»ot specifically distinct — 
form local varieties nearly all presenting Indo-Malayan affinities, 
as do the single Cycas, the ferns and the cryptogams. As to its 
fauna, the island contains 319 species of animals~*54 only being 
vertebrates— 145 of which ore endemic. A very remarkable 
distributional fact in regard to them, and one not yet fully 
explained, is that a large number show affinity with species in 
the Austro^Malayan rather than in the Indo-Malayan, their 
nearer, region. The ocean eurrafita, tlie trade-winds blowing 
from the Australian mainland, and north-westerly storms 
from the Malayan islands, are no doubt responsible for the 
introduction of many, hut not all, of these Malayan and Austral- 
asian species. The climate is healthy, the temperature varying 
from 75® to 84° F. The prevailing wind is the S.E. trade, whidi 
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blows the greater part of the year. The rainfall in the wet season 
is heavy, but not excessive, and during the dry season the ground 
is refreshed with occasional showers and heavy dews* Malarial 
fever is not prevalent, and it is interesting to note that there 
are no swiunps or standing waters on the island. 

It is not known when and by whom the island was discovered, 
but under the name of Mmi it appears on a Dutch cliart of x666. 
It was first visited in 1688 by Dampier, who found it uninhabited. 
In 1886 Captain Maclear of H.M.S. “ Flying Fish/' having 
discovered an anchorage m a bay which he named Flying Fish I 
Cove, landed a party and made a small but interesting collection 
of the flora and fauna. In the following year Captain Aldrich 
on H.M.S. “ Egeria ” visited it^ accompanied by Mr J, J. Lister, 
F.R.S., who formed a larger foiol(^ical and mineralogical collec- 
tion. Among the rocks then obtained and submitted to Sir John 
Murray for examination there were detected specimens of nearly 
pure phosphate of lime, a discovery which eventually led, in 
June 1888, to the annexation of the island to the British crown. 
Soon afterwards a small settlement was established in Flying 
Fish Cove by Mr G. Gunics Ross, the owner of the Keeling 
Islands, which lie about 750 m. to the westward. In 1891 
Mr Ross and Sir John Murray were granted a lease, but on the 
further discovery of pJiosphatic deposits they disposed of their 
rights in 1897 ^ company. In the same year a thorough 

scientific exploration was made, at the cost of Sir John Murray, 
by Mr C. W. Andrews, of the British Museum. 

See C. W. Andicws, A Mono^mph of Christmas Island (Indian 
Ocean) (London, 1900). 

CHRISTODORUS, of Coptos in Egypt, epic poet, flourished 
during the reign of Anastasius I. (a.d. 491-518). According 
to Suidas, he was the author of narpta, accounts of the founda- 
tion of various cities ; Kvoiaka, the mythical history of Lydia ; 
’Lrttwpt/ca, the conquest of Isauria by Anastasius ; three books 
of epigrams ; and many other works. In addition to two 
epigrams (Antkol. Pal. vii. 697, 698) we possess a description 
of eighty statues of gods, heroes and famous men and women m 
the gymnasium of Zcuxippus at Constantinople. This 
consisting of 416 hexameters, fonns the second book of the 
Palatine Anthology. The writer’s chief models are Homer 
and Nonnus, whom he follows closely in the structure of his 
hexameters. Opinions are divided as to the merits of the 
work. Some critics regard it as of great importance for the 
history of art and a model of description ; others consider it 
valueless, alike from the historical, mythological and archaeo- 
logical points of view. 

See F Baumgarten, De Christodoro poeta Thehano (1881), and his 
aiticle m Pauly-Wissowa's Pealencvclopadic, lu 2 (1899) , W Christ, 
GeschicIUe der gnechtschon Litter atur (1898) 

CHRISTOPHER, SAINT {Christvphorus, Chrisiojerus), a saint 
honoured in the Roman Catholic (25th of July) and Orthodox 
Eastern (9th of May) Churches, the patron of ferrymen. Nothing 
that IS authentic is known about him. He appears to have been 
originally a pagan and to have been bom m Syria, He was 
baptized by Babylas, bishop of Antioch ; preached with much 
success in Lycia ; and was martyred about a.d. 250 during the 
persecution under the emperor Decius.^ Round this small 
nucleus of possibility, however, a vast mass of legendary matter 
gradually collected. All accounts agree that he was of great 
stature and singularly handsome, and that this helped him 
not a little in his evangelistic work. But according to a story 
reproduced in the New Uniat Anthology of Arcudius, and 
mentioned in Basil's Monologuey Christopher was originally a 
hideous man-eating ogre, with a dog’s face, and only received 
his human semblance, with his Christian name, at baptism. 
Most of his astounding miracles are of the ordinary type. He 
thrusts his staff into the ground ; whereupon it sprouts into 
a date palm, and thousands are converted. Courtesans sent to 
seduce him are turned by his mere aspect into Christians and 
martyrs. The Roman governor is confounded by his insensi- 

^ Or Dagnus — perhaps to be identified with Maximinus Daza, 
joint emperor (with Galenus) in the Fast 305-311, and sole emperor 
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bility to the most refined and ingenious tortures. He is roasted 
over a slow fire and basted with boiling oil, but tells his tormentors 
that by the grace of Jesus Christ he feels notlung. When at last, 
in despair, they cut off his head, he had converted 48,000 people. 

The more conspicuous of these legends are included in the 
Mozarabic Brevtary and Mtssal^ and are given m the thirty' third 
sermon of Peter Damien, but the best-known story is that which 
is given in the Golden Legend of Jacopus de Voragine. According 
to this, Christopher — or rather Reprobus, as he was then called - 
was a giant of vast stature who was in search of a man stronger 
than himself, whom he might serve. He left the service of tlie 
king of Canaan because the king feared the devil, and that of the 
devil because the devil feared the Cross. He was converted 
by a hermit ; but as he had neither the gift of fasting nor that 
of prayer, he decided to devote himself to a work of chanty, 
and set himself to carry wayfarers over a bridgeless river. One 
day a little child asked to be taken across, anci Christopher took 
him on his shoulder. When half way over the stream he staggered 
under what seemed to him a crushing weight, but he reached 
the other side and then upbraided the child for placing him m 
peril. “ Had I borne the whole world on my back,” he said, 
” it could not have weighed heavier than thou 1 '' ” Marvel 
not ! '' the child replied, ” for thou hast borne upon thy back 
the world and him who created it ’ ” It was this story tliat 
gave Christopher his immense popularity throughout Western 
Christendom. 

See Bolland. Ada Sanct. vi. 146; Guenebault, Diet, tcono- 
graphique des attributs des pgures et des U^endes des saints (Par , 
1850) ; Smith and Wace, Diet of Christ Btog (London, 1877, , 

4 vols ) , A Sinemns, Die Legende vom h Christophorus (Hanover, 
1868) , anti other htci'alure cited m Herzog-Hanck, Realencyk 
IV. 60. 

CHRISTOPHORUS, pope or anti-pope, elected in 903 against 
Leo V., whom he threw into prison. In January 904 he was 
treated in the same fashion by his competitor, .Sergius III., who 
had him strangled. 

CHRISTOPOULOS, ATHANASIOS (1772 1847), Greek poet, 
was bom at Castoria in Macedonia. He studied at Buda and 
Padua, and became teacher of the children of the Vlach prince 
Mourousi. After the fall of that prince in 1811, Chnstopoulos 
was employed by Prince Caradja, who had l^een appointed 
hospodar of Moldavia and Walachia, in drawing up a code 
of laws for tliat country. On tiie removal of Caradja, he retired 
into private life and devoted himself to literature. He wrote 
drinking songs and love ditties which arc very popular among 
the Greeks. He is also the author of a tragedy, of Pohltka 
Parallela (a comparison of various systems of government), ol 
translations of Homer and Herodotus, and of some philologiail 
works on the connexion between ancient and modern Greek. 

His Ilclleniha Archawlogemata (Athens, 1853) contains an account 
of his life 

' CHRIST’S HOSPITAL (the “ Blue-coat School ”), a famous 
English educational and charitable foundation. It was originally 
one of tliree royal hospitals in the city of London, founded by 
Edward VI., who is said to have been inspired by a sermon 
of Bishop Ridley on chanty. Christ's hospital was specially 
devoted to fatherle.ss and motherless children. The buildings 
I of the monastery of Grey Friars, Newgate Street, were appro- 
priated to it ; liberal public subscnption added to the king’s 
grant endowed it richly ; and the mayor, commonalty and 
citizens of London were nominated its governors in its charter of 
1553* At first Christ’s hospital shared a common fund with the 
two other hospitals of the foundation (Bridewell and St Thomas’s), 
but the three soon became independent. Not long after its 
opening Christ’s was providing home and education (or, in the 
case of the very young, nursing) for 400 children. The popular 
name of the Blue-coat school is derived from the dress of the 
boys — originally (almost from the time of the foundation) a blue 
gown, with knee-breeches, yellow petticoat and stockings, neck- 
bands and a blue cap. The petticoat and cap were given up in the 
middle of the 19th century, and thereafter no head-covering was 
worn. The buildings on the Newgate Street site underwent 
reconstruction from time to time, and in 1902 were vacated by 
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the school, which was moved to extensive new buildings at 
Horsham. The London buildings were subsequently taken 
down. The school at Horsham is conducted on the ordinary 
lines of a public school, and can accommodate over 800 boys. 
It includes a preparatory school for boys, established in 1683 
at Hertford, where the buildings have been greatly enlarged 
for the use of the girls' school on the same foundation. This was 
originally in Newgate Street, but was moved to Hertford in 1778. 
In the boys' school the two highest classes retain their ancient 
names of Grecians and Deputy Grecians. Children were formerly 
admitted to the schools only on presentation. Admission is now 
(i) by presentation of donation governors (i,e, the royal family, 
and contributors of £500 or more to the funds), of the council 
of almoners (which administers the endowments), or of certain 
of the city companies ; (2) by competition, on the nomination 
of a donation governor (for boys only), or from public elementary 
schools in London, certain city parishes and certain endowed 
schools elsewhere. The main school is divided into two parts — 
the Latin school, corresponding to the classical side in other 
schools, and the mathematical school or modern side. Large 
pension charities are administered by the governing body, 
and part of the mcome of the hospital (about £60,000 annually) 
is devoted to apprenticing boys and girls, to leaving exhibitions 
from the school, <&c. 

CHRISTY, HENRY (1810-1865), English ethnologist, was born 
at Kingston-on-Thames on the 26th of July 1810. He entered 
his father’s firm of hatters, in London, and later became a 
director of the London Joint-Stock Bank. In 1850 he started on 
a series of journeys, which interested him in ethnological studies. 
Encouraged by what he saw at the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
("hristy devoted the rest of his life to perpetual travel and research, 
making extensive collections illustrating the early history of man, 
now in the British Museum. He travelled in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Mexico, British Columbia and other countnes ; but in 
1858 came the opportunity which brought him fame. It was in 
that year that the discoveries by Boucher de Perthes of flint 
implements in France and England were first held to have clearly 
proved the great antiquity of man. Christy joined the Geological 
Society, and in company with his friend hldouard Lartet explored 
the caves in the valley of the Vcz6re, a tributary of the Dordogne 
in the south of France. To his task Christy devoted money and 
time ungrudgingly, and an account of the explorations appeared 
in Compte.s rendus (Feb. 29th, 1864) and Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society of London (June 21st, 1864). He died, 
however, on the 4th of May 1865, of inflammation of the lungs j 
supervening on a severe cold contracted during excavation work | 
at La Palisse, leaving a half-finished book, entitled Reliquiae 
Aqmtamcae, being contributions to the Archaeology and Palaeonto- ! 
logy of Perigord and the adjacent provinces of Southern France ; 
this was issued in parts and completed at the expense of Christy’s 
executors, first by Lartet and, after his death in 1870, by Pro- 
fessor Rupert Jones. By his will Christy bequeathed his magni- 
ficent archaeological collection to the nation. In 1884 it found a 
home in the British Museum. Christy took an earnest part in 
many philanthropic movements of his time, especially identifying 
himself with the efforts to relieve the sufferers from the Irish 
famine of 1847. 

CHROMATIC (Gr. coloured, from colour), 

a term meaning “ coloured,” chiefly used in science, particularly 
in the expression “ chromatic aberration ” or “ dispersion ” (see 
Aberration). In Greek music xpuifxariKii was one of 

three divisions — diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic — of the 
tetrachord. Like the Latin color, often used of 

ornaments and embellishments, and particularly of the modifica- 
tion of the three genera of the tetrachord. The chromatic, being 
subject to three such modifications, was regarded as particularly 
“ coloured." To the Greeks chromatic music was sweet and 
plaintive. From a supposed resemblance to the notes of the 
chromatic tetrachord, the term is applied to a succession of notes 
outside the diatonic scale, and marked by accidentals. A 
chromatic scale ” is thus a series of semi-tones, and is commonly 
written with sharps in ascending and flats descending. The most 


correct method is to write such accidentals as do not involve a 
change of key. 

OHROMITE, a member of the spinel group of mmerals ; an 
oxide of chromium and ferrous iron, FeCr^O^. It is also known 
as chromic iron or as chrome-iron-Kire, and is Hie chief commercial 
source of chromium and its compounds. It crystallizes in 
regular octahedra, but is usually found as grains or as granular to 
.compact masses. In its iron-black colour with submetallic lustre 
and absence of cleavage it resembles magnetite (magnetic iron- 
ore) in appearance, but differs from this in being only slightly if at 
all magnetic and in the brown colour of its powder. The hardness 
is 5i ; specific gravity 4*5. The theoretical formula FeCr^O^ 
corresponds with chromic oxide (Cr^Og) 68 %, and ferrous oxide 
32 % ; the ferrous oxide is, however, usually partly replaced by 
magnesia, and the chromic oxide by alumina and ferric oxide, so 
that there may be a gradual passage to picotite or chromespinel. 
Much of the material mined as ore does not contain more than 
j 40 to 50 % of chromic oxide. In the form of isolated grains the 
mineral is a characteristic constituent of ultrabasic igneous rocks, 
namely the peridotites and the serpentines which have resulted 
from their alteration. It is also found under similar conditions 
in meteoric stones and irons. Often these rocks enclose large 
segregated masses of granular chromite. The earliest worked 
deposits were those in the serpentine of the Bare Hills near 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. ; it was also formerly extensively 
mined in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and is now mined in 
California, as well as in Turkey, the Urals, Dun Mountain near 
Nelson in New Zealand, and Unst in the Shetlands. 

Chrome-iron-ore is largely used in the preparation of chromium 
compounds for use as pigments (chrome-yellow, &c.) and in 
cal ico-pnp ting ; it is also used in the manufacture of chrome- 
steel. (L. J S ) 

CHROMIUM (symbol Cr. atomic weight 52*1), one of the 
metallic chemical elements, the name being derived from the fine 
colour (Gr. XP^P^) of its compounds. It is a member of the sixth 
group in the periodic classification of the elements, being included 
in the natural family of elements containing molybdenum, 
tungsten and uranium . The element is not found in the free state 
m nature, nor to any large extent in combination, occurring 
chiefly as chrome-ironstone, CVgOs’FeO, and occasionally being 
found as crocoisite, PbCr04, chrome-ochre, CrgOg, and chrome- 
garnet, CaO'CryOg'SSiO.,, while it is also the cause of the colour in 
serpentine, chrome-mica and the emerald. It was first investi- 
gated in 1789 by L. N. Vauquelin and Macquart, and in 1797 by 
Vauquelin, who found that the lead in crocoisite was m combina- 
tion with an acid, which he recognized as the oxide of a new metal. 

The metal can be obtained by various processes. Thus Sainte 
Claire Devi lie prepared it as a very hard substance of steel-grey 
colour, capable of taking a high polish, by strong ignition of 
chromic oxide and sugar charcoal in a lime crucible. F. Wohler 
reduced the sesquioxide by zinc, and obtained a shining green 
powder of specific gravity 6 *81, which tarnished in air and 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and warm dilute sulphuric acid, 
but was unacted upon by concentrated nitric acid. H. Moissan 
{Comptes rendus, 1893, 116, p. 349 ; 1894, 119, p, i85)reduces the 
sesquioxide with carbon, in an electric furnace ; the product so 
obtained (which contains carbon) is then strongly heated with 
lime, whereby most of the carbon is removed as calcium carbide, 
and the remainder by heating the purified product in a crucible 
lined with the double oxide of calcium and chromium. An easier 
process is that of H. Goldschmidt (Annalen, 1898, 301, p. 19) 
m which the oxide is reduced by metallic aluminium; and if care is 
taken to have excess of the sesquioxide of chromium present, the 
metal is obtained quite free from aluminium. The metal as 
obtained in this process is lustrous and takes a polish, does not 
melt in the oxyhydrogen flame, but liquefies in the electric arc, 
and IS not affected by air at ordinary temperatures. Chromium 
as prepared by the Goldschmidt process is in a passive condition 
as regards dilute sulphuric acid and dilute hydrochloric acid at 
ordinary temperatures ; but by heating the metal with the acid it 
passes into the active condition, the same effect being produced 
by heating the inactive form with a solution of an alkaline halide. 
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W. Hittorf thinks that two allotropic forms of chromium exist 
{ZeiU fur phys, Chm., 189S, 35, p. 729 ; 1899, 30, p. 481 ; 1900, 
34; P- 3^5); namely active and inactive chromium ; whOe W. 
Ostwald (ibid,, 1900, 35, pp. 33, 204) has observed that on 
dissolving chromium in dilute acids, the rate of solution as 
measured by the evolution of gas is not continuous but periodic. 
It is largely made as ferro-chrome, an alloy containing about 
60-70% of chromium, by reducing chromite in the electric 
furnace or by aluminium. 

Chromium and its salts may be detected by the fact that 
they give a deep green bead when heated with borax, or that 
on fusion with sodium carbonate and nitre, a yellow mass ol 
an alkaline chromate is obtained, which, on solution in water 
and acidification with acetic acid, gives a bright yellow precipitate 
on the addition of soluble lead salts. Sodium and potassium 
hydroxide solutions precipitate green chromium hydroxide 
from solutions of chromic salts ; the precipitate is soluble in 
excess of the cold alkali, but is completely thrown down on 
boiling the solution. Chromic acid and its salts, the chromates 
and bichromates, can be detected by the violet coloration which 
they give on addition of hydrogen peroxide to their dilute acid 
solution, or by the fact that on distillation with concentrated 
sulphuric acid and an alkaline chloride, the red vapours of 
chromium oxychloride are produced. The yellow colour of 
normal chromates changes to red on the addition of an acid, 
but goes back again to yellow on making the solution alkaline. 
Normal chromates on the addition of silver nitrate give a red 
precipitate of silver chromate, easily soluble in ammonia, and 
with barium chloride a yellow precipitate of barium chromate, 
insoluble in acetic acid. Reducing agents, such as sulphurous 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, convert the chromates into 
chromic salts. Chromium in the form of its salts may be 
estimated quantitatively by precipitation from boiling solutions 
with a slight excess of ammonia, and boiling until the free 
ammonia is nearly all expelled. The precipitate obtained is 
filtered, well washed with hot water, dried and then ignited until 
the weight is constant. In the form of a chromate, it may be 
determined by precipitation, in acetic acid solution, with lead 
acetate; the lead chromate precipitate collected on a tared 
filter paper, well washed, dried at 100® C. and weighed ; or the 
chromate may be reduced by means of sulphur dioxide to the 
condition of a chromic salt, the excess of sulphur dioxide expelled 
by boiling, and the estimation carried out as above. 

The atomic weight of chromium has been determined by 
S. G. Rawson, by the conversion of pure ammonium bichromate 
into the trioxide i Journal ofChem, Soc., 1899, 55, p. 213), the mean 
value obtained being 52*06; and also by C. Meinecke, who 
estimated the amount of silver, chromium and oxygen in silver 
chromate, the amount of oxygen in potassium bichromate, and 
the amount of oxygen and chromium in ammonium bichromate 
(Ann,, 1891, 261, p. 339), the mean value obtained being 51*99. 

Chromium forms three senes of compounds, namely the chromous 
salts corresponding to CrO, chromous oxide, chromic salts, corre- 
sponding to CrgCX, chromium sesquioxide, and the chromates 
corresponding to CrOg, chromium trioxide or chromic anhydride. 
Chromium sesquioxide is a basic oxide, although like alumina it acts 
as an acid-forming oxide towards strong bases, forming salts called 
chromites. Various other oxides of chromium, intermediate in 
composition between the sesquioxide and trioxide, have been 
described, namely chromium dioxide, CrgOa'CrOo, and the oxide 
Cr0«*2Cra08 

Chromous oxide, CrO, is unknown in the free state, but in the 
hydrated condition as CrO-Hj^O or Cr(OH)9 it may be prepared by 
precipitating chromous chlonde by a solution of potassium hy- 
droxide in air-free water. The precipitate so obtained is a brown 
amorphous solid which readily oxidizes on exposure, and is decom- 
posed by heat with liberation of hydrogen and formation of the 
sesquioxide. The sesquioxide, Cr„Oj, occurs native, and can be 
artificially obtained in several dinerent ways, tf.g., by igniting the 
corresponding hydroxide, or chromium trioxide, or ammonium 
bichromate, or by passing the vapours of chromium oxychloride 
through a red-hot tube, or by ignition of mercurous chromate. In 
the amorphous state it is a dull green, almost infusible powder, but 
as obtalbed from chromium oxychloride it is deposited in the form of 
dark green hexagonal crystals of specific gravity ^ • 2 . After ignition it 
becomes almostSisolublein acids, and on fusion with silicates it colours 
them green ; consequently it is used as a pigment for colouring glass 


and china. By the fusion of potassium bichromate with boric acid, 
and extraction of the melt with water, a residue is left which poh- 
sesses a fine green colour, and is used as a pigment under the name 
of Guignot’s green. In composition it approximates to CrgOj'HgO, 
but it always contains more or less boron trioxide. Several forms 
of hydrated chromium sesquioxide are known ; thus on precipitation 
of a chromic 8a.lt, free from alkali, by ammonia^ a light blue precipitate 
IS formed, which after drying over sulphuric acid, has the conqio- 
sition CrjOj-THjO, and this after being heated to 200® C. m a current 
of hydrogen leaves a residue of composition CrO ‘OH or CroOg H/) 
which occurs naturally as chrome ochre. Other hydrated oxides 
such a.s CrjOj*2HaO have also been desenbed. Chromium tnoxide, 
CrOj, is obtained by adding concentrated sulphuric acid to a cold 
saturated solution of potassium bichromate, when it separates in 
long red needles ; the mother liquor is drained ofi and the crystals 
are washed with concentrated nitnc acid, the excess of which is 
removed by means of a current of dry air. It is readily soluble in 
water, melts at 193® C., and is decomposed at a higher temperature 
into chromium sesquioxide and oxygen ; it is a very powerful oxid- 
izing agent, acting violently on alcohol, converting it into acetalde- 
hyde, and in glacial acetic acid solution converting naphthalene and 
anthracene mto the corresponding qumones. Heated with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid it liberates chlorine, and with sulphuric acid 
it liberates oxy/^en. Gaseous ammonia passed over the oxide reduces 
it to the sesquioxide with formation of nitrogen and water. Dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid at - 20®, it yields with solutions of the 
alkaline chlorides compounds of the type MCbCrOCla, pointing to 
pentavalent chromium. For salts of this acid-formmg oxide and for 
perchromic acid see Bichromates. 

The chromites may be looked upon as salts of cliromium .sesquioxide 
with other basic oxides, the most important bemg chromite [q.v ), 
Chromous chlonde, CrClj, is prepared by reduemg chromic chlonde 
in hydrogen ; it forms white silky needles, which dissolve m water 
giving a deep blue solution, which rapidly absorbs oxygen, forming 
basic chromic sails, and acts as a very strong reducing agent. The 
bromide and iodide arc formed in a similar manner by heating the 
metal in gaseous hydrobromic or hydriodic acids. 

Chromous sulphate, CrS04*7H3|0, isomorphous with ferrous sul- 

E hate, results on dissolving the metal in dilute sulphuric acid or, 
ettcr, by dissolving chromous acetate in dilute sulphuric acid, 
when it separates in blue crystals on cooling the solution. On 
pouring a solution of chromous chloride into a saturated solution of 
sodium acetate, a red crystalline precipitate of chromous acetate is 
produced ; this is much more permanent m au than the other 
chromous salts and consequently can be used for their preparation 
Chromic salts are of a blue or violet colour, and apparently the 
chlonde and bromide exist m a green and violet form. 

Chromic chlonde, CrClg, is obtamed in the anhydrous form by 
ignitmg a mixture of the sesquioxide and carbon in a current of dr>* 
chlorine ; it forms violet lammae almost insoluble in water, but 
dissolves rapidly m presence of a trace of chromous chloride ; this 
action has been regarded as a catalytic action, it bemg assumed that 
the insoluble chromic chlonde is first reduced by the chromous 
chloride to the chromous condition and the original chromous 
chloride converted mto soluble chromic chlonde, the newly formed 
chromous chlonde then reacting with the insoluble chromic chlonde. 
Solutions of chromic chlonde m presence of excess of acid are green 
in colour. Accordmg to A. Werner, four hydrated chromium 
chlondes exist, namely the green and violet salts, CrClg ’OHjiO, a 
hydrate, CrClg-lOHgO and one CrClg-4HgO. The violet form gives a 
purple solution, and all its chlorme is precipitated by silver nitrate, 
the aqueous solution contammg four ions, probably Cr(OHg)g and 
three chlorine 10ns. The green salt appears to dissociate in aqueous 
solution mto two 10ns, namely CrCUOHjb and one chlorme ion, 
since practically only one-third of the chlonne is precipitated by 
silver nitrate solution at 0° C Two of the six water molecules are 
easily removed m a desiccator, and the salt formed, CrClg* 4HgO. 
resembles the original salt in properties, only one-third of the 
chlonne bemg precipitated by saver nitrate In accordance with 
his theory of the constitution of salts Werner formulates the hexa- 
hydrate as CrClg- (OH^)^Cl-2HjO. 

Chromic bromide, cJrBrg, is prepared in the anliydrous form by the 
same method as the chloride, and resembles it in its properties. 
The iodide is unknown. 

The fluoride, CrFg. results on passing hydrofluoric acid over the 
heated chloride, and sublimes in neeales The hydrated fluoride, 
CrFg’dHgO, obtamed by adding ammonium fluoride to cold chromic 
sulphate soh tion, is sparmgly soluble in water, and is decomposed 
by neat. 

Oj^halogcn derivatives of chromium are known, the oxychloride, 
CrOgClg, resulting on hcatmg potassium bichromate and common 
salt with concentrati^d sulphuric acid. It distils over as a dark red 
liquid of boiling point ii7®C., and is to be regarded as the acid 
cluoride corresponding to chromic acid, CrOj(OH)j It dissolves 
iodine and absorbs chlorme, and is decomposed by water with for- 
mation of chromic and hydrochloric acids ; it takes fire in contact 
wtth sulphur, ammonia, alcohol, &c., and explodes in contact with 
phosphorus ; it also acts as a powerful oxidizmg agent. Heated in 
a closed tube at 180® C. it loses chlorine and leaves a black residue of 
trichromyl cliloride, Crp^Clg, which deliquesces on exposure to air. 

VI. 10 a 
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Analogous bromine and iodine compounds are unknown, since 
bromides and iodides on heating with potassium bichromate and 
concentrated sulphuric acid give free bromine or free iodine 

The oxyflaoriae, CrOgF,. is obtained in a similar manner to the 
oxychloride by using fluorspar m place of common salt. It may be 
condensed to a dark red liquid which is decomposed by moist air 
into chromic acid and chromic fluoride. 

The semi-acid chloride, CrC^jCbOH, chlorochromic acid, is Only 
known in the form of its salts, the chlorochromales. 

Potassium chlorochromate, CrOg-CbOK, is produced when potas- 
sium bichromate is heated with concentrated nydiuchloric acid and 
a little water, or from chromium oxychloride and saturated potassium 
chloride solution, when it separates as a red crystalline salt By 
suspending it in ether and passing ammonia, potassium amido- 
chromate, CrOg'NHg'OK, is obtained; on evaporating the ether 
solution, after it has stood for 24 hours, red prisms of the amido- 
chromate separate ; it is slowly decomposed by boiling water, and 
also by nitrous acid, with liberation of nitrogen 

Chromic sulphide, CrgS.,. results on heating chromium and sulphur 
or on strongly heating ihe trioxide in a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; it forms a dark green crystalline powder, and on ignition 
gives the sesquioxide. 

Chromic sulphate, CrgiSOJ,. is prepared by mixing the hydroxide 
with concentrated sulphuric acid and allowing the mixture to stand, 
a green solution is first formed which gradually changes to blue, and 
deposits violet-blue crystals, which are purified by dissolvmg in 
water and then precipitating with alcohol. It is soluble in cold 
water, giving a violet solution, which turns green on lioiling. If the 
violet solution is allowed to cvajxiratc slowly at ordinary tempera- 
tures the sulphate cry.stalliises out as Cr2{S04)j,‘16H20, but the green 
solution on evaporation leaves only an amorphous mass. Investi- 
gation has shown that the change is due to the splitting off of sul- 
phuric acid during the process, and that green - coloured chrom- 
sulphunc acids are formed thus — 

2Crg(SO.)3 + HgO = HgSO^ 4- [Crp- (SO.) JSO4 
(violet) (green) 

since, on addmg barium cliloridc to the green solution, only one-third 
of the total sulphuric acid is precipitated as barium sulphate, whence 
it lollows that only onc-tlurd of the original SO4 ions are present 
in the green solution. The green salt in aqueous solution, on stand- 
ing, gradually passes back to the violet form Several otliei com- 
plex chrom-sulphunc acids are known, c.g. 

[Crg(S 04 ) 4 ]Hg; [Cr,(S 04 )«lH 4 ; fCrg(S 04 )« 1 H, 

(sec A. Recoura, Annalea de Chimie ei de Phy%i\jue, 1895 (7b 4, p 505). 

Chromic sulphate combines with the sulphates of the alkali metals 
to form double sulphates, which correspond to the alums. Chrome 
alum. K«S04‘rrg(S04)3‘24HgO, is best prepared by passing sulphur 
dioxide through a solution of potassium bichromate contammg the 
calculated quantity of sulphuric acid, 

KgCi gOy + 3S0.4 + HgS 04 « HgO + KaS 04 + Crg(S 04)8 
On evaporating the solution dark purple octahcdia of the alum 
are obtained. It is easily soluble m warm water, the solution bemg 
of a dull blue tint, and is used in calico-prmtmg, dyeing and tanning. 
Chromium ammonium sulphate, (NH4)jS04*Cr2(S04)j *241180, results 
on mixing equivalent quantities of chromic sulphate and ammonium 
sulpliate in atjueous solution and allowing the mixture to crystallize. 
It forms red octahedra and is less soluble m water than the corre- 
sponding potassium comi>ound. The salt CrClS04*8H.p has been 
cfescribed. By passing ammonia over heated chromic chloride, the 
nitride, CrN, is formed as a brownish powder. By the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid it is transformed into chromium am- 
monium sulphate. 

The nitrate, Cr(N08)8*9H80, crystallizes m purple prisms and results 
on dissolvmg the hydroxide m nitnc acid, its solution turns green on 
boil mg. A phosphide, PCr. is known , it liurns m oxygen forming tlie 
phosphate. By addmg sodium phosphate to an excess of chrome 
alum the violet phosphate, CrP04*6Hj0, is precipitated ; on heating 
to 100® C. it loses water and turns green A green precipitate, 
perhaps CrP04 3 HgO, is obtained on addmg an excess of sodium 
phosphate to chromic chloride solution 

Carbides of chromium are known , when the metal is heated in an 
electric furnace with excess of carbon, crystalline, CgCrg. is formed ; 
this scratches quartz and topaz, and the ciystals arc very resistant 
to the action of acids , CCr4 has also been described (rf. Moissan, 
Comptes renduSf 1894, 119, p. 185). 

Cyanogen compounds of chromium, analogous to those of 
iron, ha\ e been prepared , thus potassium chromocyanidc, 
K4Cr(CN)8*2H80, is formed from potassium cyanide and chromous 
acetate , on exposure to air it is converted into tlie chromicyanide, 
K8Cr(CN)6, which can also be prepared by adding chromic acetate 
solution to boiling potassium cyanide solution. Chromic thiocyanate, 
Cr(SCN)8, an amorphous deliquescent mass, is formed by dissolving 
the hydroxide in tluocyanic acid and drying over sulphuric acid. 
The double thiocyanate. Cr(SCN)8*8KCNS*4H80, is also Known. 

Chromium salts readily combine with ammonia to form complex 
salts m which the ammonia molecule is in direct combination with 
the chromium atom In many of these salts one finds that the 
elements of water are frequently found in combination with the 



metal, and further, that the ammonia molecule may be replaced by 
such other molecular groups as - KOg, &c. Of the types studied 
the following may be mentioned: the diammine chromium thio* 

the chloraquotettammme chromic 
aquopentammine or roseo-chromium 
. chlorpentammme or purpurco-chrommm 
salts, RyCr(NH'a)VCf], the nitrito pentammiae or xanthochromium 
salts, R'j|[NOg*(NHg)8*Cr], the luteo or hexammine chromium salts, 
Rt[(NH8)p*Crj, and the rhodochromium salts ; where R*=* a mono- 
valent acid radical and Ms a monovalent basic radical. For the 
preparation and properties of these salts and a discussion on their 
constitution the papers of S. F. Jdrgensen and of A. Werner m the 
Zeitschrift fUr anoYgamsche Chemie from 1892 onwards should be 
consulted. 

P. Pfeiffer (Benchte, 1904, 37, p. 4255) has shown that chromium 
salts of the type [Cr{CaH4(NH2)8}8Xs]X exist m two stereo-isomenc 
forms, namely, the cis- and trans- forms, the dithiocyan-diethylene- 
diamine-chromium salts being the trans- salts Their configuration 
was determined by their relationship to their oxalo-derivatives ; 
the cis-dichloro chloride, [CrC8H^(NHg)gClj]Cl -HgO, compound with 
potassium oxalate gave a carmine red crystaflme complex salt, 
[Cr{CgH.{NH8)3}Cg0JfCrC8H4(NHg)g-(Cg04)jJliH20, while from the 
trans-chlonde a red complex salt is obtained contain 
trans-dichloro group [CrCgH4(NH3)2*Clg]. 


i containing the unaltered 


CHROMOSPHERE (from Gr. colour, and a-ijyalpa, a 

sphere), in astronomy, the red-coloured envelope of the sun, 
outside of the photosphere. It can be seen with the eye at the 
beginning or ending of a total eclipse of the sun, and with a 
suitable spectroscope at any time under favourable conditions. 
(See Sun and Eclipse.) 

CHRONICLE (from Gr. time). The historical works 

written in the middle ages are variously designated by the 
terms “ histories,’^ “ annals,” or “ chronicles ”, it is difficult, 
however, to give an exact definition of each of these terms, since 
they do not correspond to determinate classes of writings. 
The definitions proposed by A. Giry (in La Grande Encyclopedic^ 
by Ch. V. Langlois (in the Manuel de bibhographte hsionque), 
and by E Bernheim (in the Lehrbuch der htstonschen Methode), arc 
manifestly insufficient. Perhaps the most reasonable is that 
propounded by H. F. Delaborde at the I^xole des Chartes, that 
chronicles are accounts of a universal character, while annals 
relate either to a locality, or to a religious community, or even 
to a whole people, but without attempting to treat of all periods 
or all peoples. The primitive type, he says, was furnished by 
Eusebius of Caesarea, who wrote (c, 303) a chronicle in Greek, 
which was soon translated into Latin and frequently recopied 
throughout the middle ages ; in the form of synoptic and 
synchronistic tables it embraced the history of the world, both 
Jewish and Christian, since the Creation. This ingenious opinion, 
however, is only partially exact, for it is certain that the medieval 
authors or scribes were not conscious of any well-marked distinc- 
tion between annals and chronicles ; indeed, they often apparently 
employed the terms indiscriminately. 

Whether or not a distinction can be made, chronicles and 
annals (q^v,) have points of great similarity. Chronicles are 
accounts generally of an impersonal character, and often anony- 
mous, composed in varying proportions of passages reproduced 
textually from sources which the chronicler is seldom at pains 
to indicate, and of personal recollections the veracity of which 
remains to be determined. Some of them are written with so 
little intelligence and spirit that one is led to regard the work 
of composition as a piece of drudgery imposed on the clergy and 
monks by their superiors. To distinguish what is original from 
what is borrowed, to separate fact from falsehood, and to estab- 
lish the value of each piece of evidence, are in such circumstances 
a difficult undertaking, and one which has exercised the sagacity 
of scholars, especially since the 17th century. The work, more- 
over, is immense, by .reason of the enormous number of medieval 
chronicles, both Christian and Mahommedan. 

The Christian chronicles were first written in the two learned 
languages, Greek and Latin. At an early stage we have proof 
of the employment of national languages, Ae most famous 
instances being found at the two extremities of Europe, the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (q.v,\ the most ancient form of which 
goes back to the loth centuty, and the so-called Chronicle of 
Nestor, in Palaeo-Slavonic, written in the i ith and 12th centuries. 
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In the 13th and t4th centuries the number of chronicles mitten 
in the vulgar tongue continued to increafe^ at least in continental 
Europe^ which far outpaced England in ^is respect From the 
15th century, with the revived study of Greek and Roman 
literature, the traditional form of chronicles, as well as of annals> 
tended to disappear and to be replaced by another and more 
scientific form, based on the models of antiquity*— that of the 
historical composition combining skilful arrangement with 
elegance of literary style. The transition, however, was very 
gradual, and it was not until the 17th century that the traditional 
form became practically extinct. 

See E Bemheim, Lekrhuch der Meihode (4th ed , 

1903); H, Bloch, “Geachichte der deutschen Geschiohtsfichroibung 
im Mittelalter " in the H^ndbuch of G. von Below and F. Memecke 
(Munich, 1903 soq,,) ; Max Jansen, Historiogiaphio und Quellen 
der deutschen Geschichte bis 1500," m Alois Meister's Grundfis 
(Leipzig, 1906) ; and the Introduction (1904) to A. Molinier’s Les 
Sources de I'htsioire de France. (C. B.*) 

CHRONICLES^ BOOKS OF, two Old Testament books of the 
Bible. The name is derived from Chroniemj first suggested by 
Jerome as a rendering of the title which they bear in 
aadMe. Hebrew Canon, viz. Et^ents of the Times. The full 
Hebrew title would be Book of Events of the Times, and 
this again appears to have been a designation commonly applied 
to special histories m the more definite sh^pt-^Events of the Times 
of King David, or the like (i Chron. xxvii. 24 ; £sth. x. 2, &c.). 
The Greek translators divided the long book into two, and 
adopted the title JUapaXeirrS/im/a, Things omitted [scil. in the other 
historiciil books]. 

The book of Chronicles begins with Adam and ends abruptly 
in the middle of Cyrus’s decree of restoration, which reappears 
complete at the beginning of Ezra. A closer examination of those 
parts of Ezra and Nehemiah which are not extracted from earlier 
documents or original memoirs leads to the conclusion that 
Chromcles-Ezra'’N ehemiah was originally one work, displaying 
throughout the pcculianties of language and thought of a single 
editor, who, however, cannot be Ezra himself as tradition would 
have it. Thus the fragmentary close of 2 Chronicles marks the 
disruption of a previously-existing continuity,— due, presumably, 
to the fact that in the gradual compilation of the Canon the 
necessity for incorporating in the Holy Writings an account of 
the establishment of the post-Exile theocracy was felt, before it 
was thought desirable to supplement Samuel and Kings by adding 
a second history of the period before the Exile. Hence Chronicles 
IS the last book of the Hebrew Bible, following the book of Ezrch 
Nehemiah, which properly is nothing eke than the sequel of 
Chronicles. 

Of the authorship of Chronicles we know only what can be 
determined by internal evidence. The style of the language, and 
also the position of the book in the Jewish Canon, stamp the book 
as one of the latest in the Old Testament, but lead to no exact 
determination of the date.^ In i Chron, xxix, 7, which refers to 
the time of David, a sum of money is reckoned by darks, which 
certainly implies that the author wrote after this Persian coin 
had been long current in Judaea. In 1 Chron. iii. 19 sqq. the 
descendants of Zerubbabel seem to be reckoned to six generations 
(tlw Septuagint reads it so as to give as many as eleven genera- 
tions), and this agrees with the suggestion that Hattush (verse 22), 
who belongs to the fourth generation from Zerubbabel, was a 
contemporary of Ezra (Ezra viii. 2)- Thus the compiler lived at 
least two generations ^ter Ezra. With this it acconb that in 
Nehemiah five generations of high pfieets are enumerated from 
Joshua (xii. 10 seq.), and that t^ last name is that of Jaddua, 
who, according to Josephus, was a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great (335 b.c.). That the compiler wrote after the fall of the 
Persian monarchy has been argued by Ewald and otdiers from the 
use of the title king of Pereia (2 Chron. xxxvL 23), and from the 
reference made in Neh. xii. 32 to Darius III. (53^332 B.c.). A 
date some time after 332 BX. k now accepter by most modem 
critics. See further Ezra Aim Newbiiiah. 

What seems to be certain and important for a r%ht estimate of 

^ See lists in Driver, Lit of Old Test. pp. 50a sqq. ; and the 
exhaustive summary by Fr. Biown in Hastings^ Bme, i. 289 sqq. 


the book is that the writer lived a considerable time after Ezra, 
and stood entirely under the influence of the religious institu- 
tions of the new theocracy. This standpoint determined the 
nature of his interest in the early history of his people. 

The true importance of Hebrew history had always ^karactw 
centred in the fact that this petty nation was the people %irk. 
of Yahweh, the spiritual God. The tragic interest 
which distinguishes the annals of Israel from the forgotten 
history of Moab or Damascus lies wholly m that long contest 
which finally vindicated the reality of spiritual things and the 
supremacy of Yahweh’s purpo.se, in the political ruin of the 
nation which was the faithless depository of these sacred truths. 
After the return from the Exile it was impossible to write the 
history of Israel’s fortunes otherwise than m a spirit of religious 
pragmatism. But within the limits of the religious conception of 
the plan and purpose of the Hebrew history more than one point 
of view might be taken up. The book of Kings looks upon the 
history in the spirit of the prophets — ^in that spirit which is still 
echoed by Zech. i. 5 seq., but which had become extinct before the 
Chronicler wrote. The New Jerusalem of Ezra was organized as a 
municipality and a church, not as a nation The centre of religious 
life was no longer the living jprophetic word but the ordinances of 
the Pentateuch and the murgical service of the sanctuary. 
The religious vocation of Israel was no longer national but 
ecclesiastical or municipal, and the historical continuity of the 
nation was vividly realized only within the walls of Jerusalem 
and the courts of the Temple, in the solemn assembly and stately 
ceremonial of a feast day. These influences naturally operated 
most strongly on those who were officially attached to the 
sanctuary. To a Levite, even more than to other Jews, the 
history of Israel meant above all things the histor>^ of Jerusalem, 
of the Temple, and of the Temple ordinances. Now the writer of 
Ckronides betrays on every page his essentially Levitical habit 
of mmd. It even seems possible from a close attention to his 
descriptions of sacred ordinances to conclude that his special 
interests are those of a common Levite rather than of a priest, 
and that of all Levitical functions he is most partial to those of 
the singers, a member of whose guild he may have been. From 
the standpoint of the post-exihc age,. the older delineation of the 
history of Israel, especially in the books of Samuel and Kings, 
could not but appear to be deficient m some directions, while 
m other respects its nairative seemed superfluous or open to 
misunderstanding, as for example by recording, and that without 
condemnation, things inconsistent with the later post-exiHc law. 
The history of the ordinances of worship holds a ver}^ small place 
in the older record. Jerusalem and the Temple have not that 
central place in the book of Kings which they occupied in the 
minds of the Jewish community after the Exile. Large sections 
of the old history are devoted to the religion and politics of the 
ten tribes, which are altogether unintelligible and uninteresting 
when measured by a strictly Levitical standard ; and in general 
the whole problems and struggles of the prophetic period turn on 
points which had ceased to be cardinal in the life of the New 
Jerusafcm, which was no longer called to decide between the 
claims of the Word of Yahw^ and the exigencies of political 
affairs and social customs, and which could not comprehend that 
men absorbed in deeper spiritual contests had no leisure for the 
niceties of Levitical legislation. Thus there seemed to be room 
for a new history, wh^h should confine itself to matters still 
interesting to the theocracy of Zion, keeping Jerusalem and the 
Temple in the foreground, and developing the dndne pragmatism 
ol the history not so much with reference to the prophetic word 
as to the fixed legislation of the Pentateuch, so that the whole 
narrative might be made to teach that the glory of Israel lies in 
the observance of the divine law and ritual. 

For the sake of systematic completeness the book begins with 
Adam, as is the custom with later Oriental writers. But there 
was nothing to add to the Pentateuch, and the period 
from Moses to David contained little that served the 
purpose. The early history is therefore contracted into a series of 
tribal and priestly genealogies, which were doubtless by no means 
the least interesting part of the work at a time when every 
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Israelite was concerned to prove the purity of his Hebrew 
descent (cp, Ezra ii. 59, 62). Commencing abruptly (after some 
Benjamite genealogies) with the death of Saul, the history 
becomes fuller and runs parallel with the books of Samuel and 
Kings. The limitations of the compiler’s interest in past times 
appear in the omission, among other particulars, of David’s reign 
in Hebron, of the disorders in his family and the revolt of Absalom, 
of the circumstances of Solomon’s accession, and of many 
details as to the wisdom and splendour of that sovereign, as well 
as of his fall into idolatry. In the later history the ten tribes are 
quite neglected Yahweh is not with Israel,” 2 Chron. xxv. 7), 
and political affairs in Judah receive attention, not in proportion 
to their intrinsic importance, but according as they serve to 
exemplify God’s help to the oliedient and His chastisement of the 
rebellious. That the compiler is always unwilling to speak of the 
misfortunes of good rulers is not necessarily to be ascribed to a 
deliberate suppression of truth, but shows that the book was 
throughout composed not in purely historical interests, but with a 
view to inculcating a single practical lesson. The more important 
additions to the older narrative consist partly of statistical lists 
(i Chron. xii.), partly of full details on points connected with the 
history of the sanctuary and the great feasts or the archaeology of 
the Levitical ministry (i Chron. xiii., xv., xvi., xxii.-xxix. ; 2 
Chron. xxix.-xxxi., &c.), and partly of narratives of victories and 
defeats, of sins and punishments, of obedience and its reward, 
which could be made to point a plain religious lesson in favour of 
faithful observance of the law (2 Chron. xiii., xiv. 9 sqq. ; xx., 
xxi. II s(|q., &c.). The minor variations of Chronicles from the 
books of vSamucl and Kings are analogous in principle to the 
larger additions and omissions, so that the whole work has a 
consistent and well-marked character, presenting the history in 
quite a different perspective from that of the old narrative. 

The chronicler maJkes frequent reference to earlier histories 
which he cites by a great variety of names. That the names 
“ Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” Book of 
ourctfi. Kings of Judah and Israel,” “ Book of the Kings of 
Israel,” and Affairs of the Kings of Israel ” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18), 
refer to a single work is not disputed. Under one or other title 
this book is cited some ten times. Whether it is identical with 
the Midrash ^ of the book of Kings (2 Chron. xxiv. 27) is not 
certain. That the work so often cited is not the Biblical book of 
the same name is manifest from what is said of its contents. It 
must have been quite an extensive work, for among other things 
it contained genealogical statistics (i Chron. ix. i), and it in- 
corporated certain older prophetic writings — in particular, the 
dehdrlm (“ words ” or “ history ”) of Jehu the son of Hanani 
(2 Chron. xx. 34) and possibly the vision of Isaiah (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 32). Where the chronicler does not cite this compre- 
hensive work at the close of a king’s reign he generally refers to 
some special authority which bears the name of a prophet or seer 
(2 Chron. ix. 29 ; xii. 15, &c.). But the book of the Kings and a 
special prophetic writing are not cited for the same reign. It is 
therefore probable that in other cases than those of Isaiah and 
Jehu the writings of, or rather, about the prophets which are 
cited in Chronicles were known only as parts of the great “ book 
of the Kings.” Even the genealogical lists may have been 
derived from that work (i Chron. ix. i), though for these other 
materials may have been accessible. 

The two chief sources of the canonical book of Kings were 
entitled Annals (” events of the times ”) of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah respectively (see Kings). That the lost source of the 
Chronicles was not independent of these works appears probable 
both from the nature of the case and from the close and often 
verbal parallelism between many sections of the two Biblical 
narratives But while the canonical book of Kings refers to 
separate sources for the northern and southern kingdoms, the 
source of Chronicles was a history of the two kingdoms com- 
bined, and so, no doubt, was a more recent work which in 
great measure was doubtless based upon older annals. Yet it 

^ R.V “ commentary/' properly, an edifying religious work, a 
didactic or homiletic exposition. A distinct tendency to Midrash 
is found even here and there in the earlier books. 


contained also matter not derived from these works, for it is 
pretty clear from 2 Kings xxi. 17 that the Annals of the Kings of 
Judah gave no account of Manasseh’s repentoce, which, accord- 
ing to 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19, was narrated in the great book of 
the Kings of Israel. It was the opinion of Bertheau, Keil and 
others, that the parallelisms of Chronicles with Samuel and Kings 
are sufficiently explained by the ultimate common source from 
which both narratives drew. But most critics hold that the 
chronicler also drew directly from the canonical books of Samuel 
and Kings as he apparently did from the Pentateuch. This 
opinion is not improbable, as the earlier books of the Old Testa- 
ment cannot have been unknown in his age ; and the critical 
analysis of the canonical book of Kings is advanced enough to 
enable us to say that in some of the parallel passages the chronicler 
uses words which were not written in the annals but by one of 
the compilers of Kings himself. In particular, Chronicles agrees 
with Kings in those short notes of the moral character of indi- 
vidual monarchs which can hardly be ascribed to an earlier hand 
than that of the redactor of the latter book.^ 

For the criticism of the book it is important to institute a 
careful comparison of Chronicles with the parallel narratives in 
Samuel-Kings,^ It is found that in the cases where 
Chronicles directly contradicts the earlier books there 
are few in which an impartial historical judgment will 
decide in favour of the later account, and in any point that 
touches difference of usage between its time and that of the old 
monarchy ii is of no authority. The characteristic feature of the 
post-exilic age was the re-shaping of older tradition in the interest 
of parenetic and practical purposes, and for this object a certain 
freedom of literary form was always allowed to ancient historians. 
The typical speeches in Chronicles are of little value for the 
periods to which they relate, and where they are inconsistent 
with the evidence from earlier writings or contain inherent im- 
probabilities are scarcely of historical worth. According to the 
ordinary laws of research, the book, being written at a time long 
posterior to the events it records, can have only a secondary 
value, although that is no reason why here and there valuable 
material should not have been preserved. But the general 
picture which it gives of life under the old monarchy cannot have 
the same value for us as the records of the book of Kings. On the 
other hand, it is of distinct value for the history of its time, and 
presents a clear picture of the spirit of the age. The “ ecclesiasti- 
cal chronicle of Jerusalem,” as Reuss has aptly called it, repre- 
sents the culminating point (as far as the 0 . T. Canon is con- 
cerned) of that theory of which examples recur in Judges, Samuel 
and Kings, and this treatment of history in accordance with 
religious or ethical doctrines finds its continuation in the didactic 
aims which characterize the later non-canonical writings (cf. 
Jubilees ; Midrash). 

The most prominent examples of disagreement with earlier 
sources may be briefly noticeef. Thus, it would appear that the 
book has confused Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin (2 Chron xxxvi. 5-8) 
and has statements which directly conflict with 2 Sam. xxi. 19 
(i Chron xx. 5; sec Goliath), and i Kings ix. 10 seq. {2 Chron. viii. 
2) ; it has changed Hezekiali’s submission (2 Kings xviu.) into a 
brave resistance (2 Chron xxxii. 1-8) and ignored the humiliating 
payment of tribute by this king and by Joash (2 Kings xii. 18 , 
2 Chron. xxiv 23 sqq.).* That Satan, and not Yahweh incited 

“ The problem of the sources Ls one of considerable intricacy and 
cannot be discussed here ; the introduction to the commentaries of 
Benzinger and Kittel (see Bibliography below) should be consulted. 
The questions depend partly upon the view taken of the origin and 
structure of the book of Kings {q v.) and paitly upon the results of 
historical criticism. 

• “ A careful comparison of Chronicles with Samuel and Kings is 
a striking object lesion in anciemt historical composition. It is an 
almost indtspensable introduction to the criticism of the Pentateuch 
and the older historical works" (W. H. Bennett, Chronicles 20 seq,), 

* But xxxii. 1-8 may preserve a tradition of the account of tnc 
city’s wonderful deliverance mentioned in Kings (sec Hezekiah), 
and the details of the invasion of Judah in the time of Joash differ 
essentially from those in the earlier source. Even 2 Chron. vm. 2 
cannot be regarded as a deliberate alteration since the writer does 
not appear to be quoting from i Kin^s ix. 10 sqq. (the two passages 
should be carefully compared), and his view of Solomon's greatness 
is already supported by allusions m the earlier but extremely 
composite sources m Kings (see Solomon). 
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Bavid to aombet lamd (j Cbroot xxi<; a Sam. xxiv. i) accords 
with later theological development. 

A particular tendency to arrange history according to a mechanical 
rule appears in the constant endeavour to sliow that recoippense 
and retribution followed immediately on good or bad conduct, and 
especially on obedience or disobedience to prophetic advice. Thus, 
the invasion of Shishak (see Rshoboam) becomes a typical romance 
(2 Chron. xii.) ; the illness of Asa is preceded by a denunciation for 
relying upon Syria, and the chronology is changed to bring the fault 
near the punishment {2 Chron. xv. seq.). The ships which Tehosha- 
phat made were wrecked at Eziomgeber because he had allied him- 
self with Ahaziah of Israel despite prophetic warning {2 Chron. xx. 
3^ sqq. ; i Kings xxii. 48 ; ct, similarly the addition in 2 Chron 
XIX, 1-3), and the later writer supposes that the ** Tarshish ships *' 
(large vessels such as were used in trading with Spain— -cf. ** India- 
men *’) built in the Red Sea were intended for the Mediterranean 
trade (cf. 2 Chron. ix. 21 with 1 Kings x. 22), The Edomite revolt 
under Jehoram of Judah becomes the penalty for the king's apostasy 
(2 Chron. xxi. 10-20 ; 2 Kings viii. 22). Ahaziah was slain because 
of his friendship with Tehoram (2 Chron. xxii. 7). The Aramaean 
invasion in the lime of Joash of Judah was a punishment for the 
murder of Jehoiada’s son (2 Chron. xxiv. ; 2 Kings xii.). Amaziah, 
after defeating Edom (zChron xxv.,esp. verses 19-21; see 2 Kings xiv. 
10 seq.), worshipped strange gods, for which he was defeated by Joash 
of Israel, and subsequently met with his death (2 Chron. xxv. 27 ; 
2 Kings xiv. 19). Uzziah’s leprosy is attributed to a ritual fault 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 4 seq., 16 sqq. ; cf. 2 kings xv. 3-5 ; see XJzziah). The 
defeat and death of the good king Josiah came through disobedi- 
ence to the Divine will (2 Chron. xxxv. 21 seq ; see 2 Kings xxiii. 
26 sqq.). 

In addition to such supplementary information, another tendency 
of the chronicler is the alteration of narratives that do not agree 
with the later doctrines of the uniformity of religious institutions 
before and after the exile. Thus, the reformation of Josiah has been 
thrust back from his eighteenth to his twelfth year (when he was 
nineteen years old) apparently because it was felt that so good a king 
would not have tolerated the abuses of the land for so long a period/ 
but the result of this is to leave an interval of t(‘n years between his 
conversion and the subsetpient act of repentance (2 Chron xxxiv. 
3-63 2 Kings XXII seq.). References to Judaean idolatry are omitted 
(i Kings xiv 22-24; see 2 Chron. xii 14; 2 Kings xviii. 4; 2 Chron. 
xxxi. I) or abbreviated (2 Kings xxui. 1-20 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 29-33) » 
and if the earlier detailed accounts of Judaean heathenism were 
repulsive, so the tragic account of the fate of Jerusalem was a 
painful subject upon which the chronicler's age did not care to 
dwell (contrast 2 kings xxiv. 8-xxv. with the brief 2 Chron, xxxvi 
0-2 1). At an age when the high places were regarded as idolatrous 
it was considered only natural that the good kings should not have 
tolerated them. So 2 Chron. xiv. 5, xvii. 6 (from unknown sources) 
contradict 1 Kings xv. 14, xxii. 43 (that Asa and Jehoshaphat did 
not demolish the high places), whereas xv. 16-18, xx 31-34, are 
quoted from the book of kings and give the older view. The example 
IS an illustration of the simple methods of early compilers. Further, 
it is assumed that the high place at Gibcon was a legitimate sanctuary 
(2 Chron. i 3-6 ; i Kings iii. 2-4 ; i Chron. xxi. 28-30 ; 2 Sam. xxiv ) ; 
that the ark was borne not by priests (1 Kings viii. 3) but by Levites 
(2 Chron. v 4), in accordance with post-cxilic usage ; and that the 
Levites, and not the foreign bodyguard of the temple, helped to place 
Joash on the throne (2 Chron. xxiii.).^ Conversely i Chron xv. 
12 seq explains xiu. 10 (2 Sam, vi. 7) on the view that Uzza was not 
a Levitc, hence the catastrophe. 

Throughout it is assumed that the Levitical organization had 
been in existence from the days of David, to whom ils foundation 
IS ascribed. In connexion with the installation of the ark consider- 
able space is devoted to the arrangements for the maintenance of 
the templc-service, upon which the earlier books are silent, and 
elaborate notices of the part played by the Levites and singers give 
expression to a view of the history of the monarchy which the book 
of Kings does not share.* Along with the exceptional interest taken 
in Levitical and priestly lists should be noticed the charactenstic 
preference for genealogies. Particular prominence is given to the 
tribe and kings of Judah (i Chron, ii.-iv), and to the priests and 
Levites (i Chron. vi , xv. seq , xxxii -xxv. ; with ix. 1-34 cf. Neh. xi ) 
The histoi ical value of these lists is very unequal ; a careful study 
of the names often proves the lateness of the source, although 
an appreciation of the principles of genealogies sometimes reveals 
important historical information; see Caleb, Genealogy, Judah. 
But the Levitical system as it appears in its most complete form in 

^ But that this was not the invention of the chronicler appears 
possible from Jer. xxv. 3. Similarly, Hezekiah's reforms are dated 
in his first year (2 Chron. xxix. 3), against all probability ; see 
Hezekiah (end). 

® 2 Chron. xxiii. is an excellent specimen of the redaction to which 
older narratives were submitted ; cf. also 2 Chron. xxiv. 5 seq, 
(2 Kings xi. 4 seq ), xxxiv. 9-14 (2 Kings xxii.), xxxV, 1-19 (2 Kings 
xxiii. 21-23). 

* Passages in the books of Samuel and Kings which might appear 
to point to the contrary require careful examination ; they prove 
to be glosses or interpolations, or are relatively late as a whole. 


Chronicles is the result of the development of earlier schemes, of 
which some traces are still preserved m Chronicks itself and m 
Ejgf'Orl^ehemmh. (See further Levites.) 

The tendency of numbers to grow is one which must always be 
kept in view — cf. i Chron. xviii. 4, xix. 18 (2 Sam. viii. 4 [but see 
LXX.l, X, 18), I Chron. xxi. 5, 25 (2 Sam. xxiv. 9, 24) ; consequently 
little importance can be attached to details whicn appear to be 
exaggerated (i Chron. v. 2x, xii , xxii. 14; 2 Chron. xin, 3, 17), and 
aie found to be quite in accordance with similar peculiarities else- 
where (Num. xxxi 32 seq. ; Judg xx. 2, 21,25) 

But when allowance is made for all the above tendencies of 
the late post-exilic age, there remains a certain amount of 
additional matter in Ckfonicles which may have been 
derived from relatively old sources. These items are 
of purely political or personal nature and contain 
several details which taken by themselves have every appear- 
ance of genuineness. Where there can be no suspicion of such 
“ tendency as has been noticed above there is less ground 
for scepticism, and it must be remembered that the earlier books 
contain only a portion of the material to which the compilers 
had access. Hence it may well happen that the details which 
unfortunately cannot be checked were ultimately derived from 
sources as reputable as those in the books of Samuel, Kings, 
^!:c. As examples may be cited Rehoboam’s buildings, &c. 
f2 Chron. xi. 5-12, 18 sqq.); Jeroboam^s attack upon Abijah 
(2 Chron. xiii., cf. i Kings xv. 7) ; the invasion of Zerah in Asa’s 
reign (2 Chron. xiv. ; see Asa) ; Jehoshaphat’s wars and judicial 
measures (2 Chron. xvii. xx. ; see i Kings xxii. 45); Jehoram’s 
family (2 Chron. xxi. 2-4); relations between Jehoiada and 
Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 3, 15 sqq.) ; conflicts between Ephraim 
and Judah (2 Chron. xxv. 6-13) ; wars of Uzziah and Jotham 
(2 Chron. xxvi. seq.); events in the reign of Ahaz (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 8-15, 18 seq.); reforms of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. sqq., 
cf Jer. xxvi. 19) ; Manasseh’s captivity, repentance and buildings 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 10-20 ; see 2 Kings xxi. and Manasseh) , the 
death of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25). addition to this 
reference may be made to such tantalizing statements as those 
ill I Chron. ii. 23(R.V.), iv. 39-41, v. 10, 18-22, vii. 21 seq., viii. 13, 
xii. 15, examples of the kind of tradition, nitional and private, 
upon which writers could draw. Although m their present 
form the additional narratives are in the chronicler's style, it is 
not necessary to deny an older traditional element which may 
have been preserved in sources now lost to us.** 

Bibliography — Rolwrtson Smith’s article in the 9th ctl of the 
hnoy, Brit, was modilied bv his later views m Old Test, in the Jewish 
pp. 140-148. Recent literature is summarized by S. R. 
Driver m ms revision of Smith's article in lincy. Bib and m his 
1 It. of Old Test.f and by F. Brown m Hastings’ Did Bib. (a very 
comprehensive article). Many parts of the book offer a very hard 
tt'isk to the expositor, especially the genealogies, where to other 
troubles are added the extreme corruption and many variations of 
the proper names in the versions ; on these see the articles in the 
Ency, Bib. Valuable contributions to the exegesis of the book will 
be found in Wcllhausen’s Prolegomena (Eng. trans ), pp. 1 71 -227 ; 
Benzmger m Marti's Hand-Kommeniar (1901) ; Kittel in Sacred 
Books of the Old Test. (1895), History of the Hebrews, 11. 224 sqq. 
(1896), and in Nowack's Hand-Kommentar (1902). W. H. Bennett 
m Expositor’s Bible (1894), W. E. Baines m Cambridge Bible (1899), 
and Harvey-Jellie in the Century Bible (1906), are helpful. Among 
more recent investigations are those of Howorth, Proc. Soc. of Bibl. 
ArchaeL xxvii. 267-278 (Chronicles a late translation from the 
Aramaic). (W. R, S. ; S. A. C.) 

CHRONOGRAPH (from Gr. xpovo^^ time, and ypn<t>€iv, to write). 
Instruments whereby periods of time are measured and recorded 
are commonly called chronographs, but it would be more correct 
to give the name to the records produced. Instniments such as 
“ stop watches ” (see Watch), by means of which the time 
between events is shown on a dial, are also called chronographs ; 
tliey were originally rightly called chronoscopes (a-KoTnlv, to see). 

* The view that the chronicler invented such narratives is in- 
conceivable, and in the present stage of historical criticism is as 
unsound as an implicit reliance upon those sources m the earlier 
books, which in their turn are often long posterior to the events 
they record. Although Graf, in a critical and exhaustive study 
{Geschichthchen BUcher des A.T., Leipzig, 1866), concluded that the 
Chronicles have almost no value as a documentary source of the 
ancient history, he subsequently admitted in private correspondence 
with Bertheau that this statement was too strong (preface to 
Bertheau’s Commentary, 2nd ed , 1873). 
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In the hrst experiments in ballistics by B. Robins, Count 
Rumford and Charles Hutton, the velocity of a projectile was 
found by means of the ballistic pendulum, in which the principle 
of momentum is applied in finding the velocity of a projectile 
{PrincipUs of Gunnery y by Benjamin Robins, edited by Hutton, 
1805, p. 84), It consisted of a pendulum of considerable weight, 
which was displaced from its position of rest by the impact of 
the bullet, the velocity of which was required. A modification 
of the ballistic pendulum was also employed by W, E. Metford 
(1824-1 899) in his researches on different forms of rifling ; 
the bob was made in the form of a long cylinder, weighing about 
140 lb, suspended with its axis horizontal from four wires at 
each end, all moving points being provided with knife edges. 
The true length of suspension was deduced from observations 
of the time of a complete small oscillation. The head of the 
pendulum was furnished with a wooden block, which caught 
the fragments of bullets fired at it, and its displacement was 
recorded by a rod moved by the bob {The Book of the Rifle, by 
the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, p. 336). An improved ballistic 
pendulum in which the geometric method of suspension is 
intn)duced has been used by A. Mallock, to determine the 
resistance of the air to bullets having a velocity up to 4500 F/S. 
{Proc, Roy, Soc.^ Nov. 1904). A ballistic pendulum, carried by a 
geometric suspension from five points, has also been employed 
by C. V, Boys in a research on the elasticity of golf balls, the 
displacement of the bob being recorded on a sheet of smoked 
glass.^ For further information on the dynamics of the subject 
see Text Book of Gunnery, 1897, p, loi. 

In nearly all forms of chronographs in which the ballistic 
pendulum method is not used, the beginning and end of a period 
of time is recorded by means of some kind of electrically con- 
trolled mechanism ; and in onjer that small fractions of a second 
may be measured, tuning-forks are employed, giving any con- 
venient number of vibrations per second, a light style or .scribing 
point, usually of aluminium, being attached to one of the legs 
of the tuning-fork. A trace of the vibration is made on a surface 
blackened with the deposit from the smoke of a lamp. Glazed 
paper is often employed when tlie velocity of the surface is slow, 
but when a high velocity of smoked surface is necessary, smoked 
glass offers far the least resistance to tlxe movement of the 
scribing points. If the surface be cylindrical, thin sheet mica 
attached to it, and smoked, gives excellent results, and offers 
but little resistance to all the scribing points employed. The 
period of vibration of tuning-forks is determined by direct or in- 
direct comparison with the mean solar second, taken from a 
standard clock, the rate of which is known from transit observa- 
tions (‘^ Recherches sur les vibrations d’un diapason ^talon,'* R. 
Koenig, Wied, Ann., 1880). In the celebrated ballistic experi- 
ments of the Rev. F. Bashforth, tlie time markings were made 
electrically from a standard clock, and fractions of a second 
were estimated by interpolation, {Memoires de Vacad. 

des sciences, t, xxxvii.) employed both a standard clock and a 
tuning fork in his determination of the velocity of sound. The 
effect of temperature on tunmg -forks has been determined by 

* The velocity of the projectile is found thus. Let V be the 
velocity of the bob, due to the impact of the projectile, v the velocity 
of the projectile, h the height through which the bob is raised 
vertic^ally, then 

h - — , and V = Jigh. 

2g 

If W be the weight of the bob, and w the weight of the projectile, 
then 

ttw=:(W4»)V, and 

If / be the true length of suspension, and C the length of the chord 
of the arc of displacement of the bob after being struck, then 

ca* 2hi, and » « ^ ^ 4- 1 ^ ^'C. 

Also if T be the time of a complete tmiall oscillation of the pendulum, 
T” 

30 that + I ) -Tjr- . 


Lord Raylei^ and Professor IL McLeod (Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1880, 
36, p. 162), who found the coefficient to be 0*00011 per degree C. 
between 9® C. and zf C. The beginning ahd end of a time 
period is marked on a moving surface in many ways. Usually 
an electrothagnctic stylus is employed, in which a scribing point 
suddenly moves when the electric circuit is broken by a pro- 
jectile. Another method is to arrange the terminals of the 
secondary circuit of an induction coil, so that when the primary 
circuit is opened a small spark punctures or marks a moving 
surface (Helmholtz, Phil. Mag., 1853, p. 6). A photographic 
plate or film, moving in a dark chamber, is also used to receive 
markings produced by a beam of light interrupted by a small 
screen attached to an electromagnetic stylus, or by the leg of a 
tuning-fork, or the mercury column of a capillary electro- 
meter. In certain researches on the explosive wave of gases 
the light given by the burning gases made the time trace on 
a rapidly moving photographic film (H. B. Dixon, Phil, Trans,, 
1903, 200, p. 323). In physiological chronography the stylus is 
in many cases actuated directly by the piece of muscle to which 
it is attached ; when the muscle is stimulated its contraction 
moves the stylus on the moving surface of tlie myograph 
(M. Foster, Teoct Book of Physiology, 1879, P- 39 )* 

Cun Chronographs. Probably tlic earliest forms of chronograplos, 
not based on the ballistic pendulum method, arc due to Colonel 
Grobert, 1804, and Colonel Dabooz, 1818, both officers 
of the French army. In the instrument by Grobert two 
large disks, attached to the same axle 13 ft. apart, were rjv 
rapidly rotated ; tlie shot pierced each disk, the angle 
between two holes giving me time of flight of the ball, when the 
anguhir velocity of the disks was known. In the instrument by 
Colonel Dabooz a cord passing over two light pulleys, one close to 
the gun, the other at a given distance from it, was stretched by a 
weight at the gun end and by a heavy scretn at the other cud. 
Behind this screen there was a fixed screen. The shot cut the cord 
and liberated the screen, which was perforated during its fall. The 
height of fall was measured by superposing the hole in the moving 
screen upon that in the fixed one. This gave the approximate 
time of flight of the shot over a given distance, and hence its 
velocity. 

In the early form of chronoscopc invented by Sir C. Wheatstone m 
1840 tlio period of time was measured by means of a species of clock, 
driven by a weight ; the dial pointer was started and 
stopped by the action of an electromagnet which moved a 
I>awl engaging with a toothed wheel fixed on the axle to 
which the dial pointer was attached The instrument applied to the 
detcrmmation of the velocity of shot is described thus by Wheat- 
stone : — ** A wooden ring embraced the mouth of the gun, and a wire 
connected the opposite sides of the ring. At a proper distance the 
taigcl was erected, and so arranged tliat the least motion given to 
it would establish a permanent contact between two metal points. 
One of the extremities of the wire of the electromagnet (before 
mentioned) was attached to one pole of a small battery ; to the 
other extremity of tlie electromagnet were attached two wires, one 
of which communicated with the contact piece of the target, and 
the other with one of the ends of the wire stretched across the 
mouth of the gun ; from the other extremity of the voltaic battery 
two wires were taken, one of which cam© to the contact piece of 
the target, and the other to the opposite extremity of the wii© 
across the mouth of the gun. Before the firing of the gun a con- 
tinuous circuit existed, including the gun wire ; when the target 
was struck the second circuit was completed ; but during the 
jjassage of the projectile both circuits were interrupted, and the 
duration of this Interruption was indicated by the chronoscopc. ** 

Professor Joseph Henry [Journal Frankhn Insl , 1886) employed a 
cylinder driven by clockwork, making ten revolutions per second. 
The surface was divided into 100 equal parts, each equal to u^tuv 
second. The time marks were made by two galvano- 
meter needles, when successive screens were broken by a shot. 
Henry also used an induction-coil spark to mark the cylinder, the 
primary of the coil being m circuit with a battery and screen. This 
form of chronograph is in many respects similar to the instrument of 
Konstantinoff, wmeh was constructed by L. F. C. Breguet and has 
been sometimes attributed to him [Comptes rendus, 1845). This 
chronograph consisted of a cylinder i metre in circumference and 
0*36 metre long, driven by clockwork, the rotation being regulated by 
a governor provided wife wings. A small carnage geared to the 
wheel work travel sed its length, carrying electromagnetic signals. 
The electric chzonograph signal usually consists of a small armature 
(furnished with a style which marks a moving suiface) movmg 
in front of an electromagnet, the armature being suddenly pulled 
off the poles of the electromagnet by a spring when the circuit is 
broken [Journal of Physiology, ix. 408). The signals in Breguet's 
instrument were in a circuit, including the screens and batteries 
of a gun range. The measurement of time depended on the 
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regularity ol rotation of the cylinder, on whioh each nun. itpre* 
seated second* 

In the chronograph of A. J. A. Navez (1848) the time period is 
found by means of a pendulum held at a large angle from the vertical 
^ by an electromagnet, which is in circuit with a screen on 

the gun range. When the shot cuts this screen the circuit 
is brolcen and the pendulum liberated and set swinging. When the 
next screen on the range is broken by the shot, the position of the 
pendulum is recorded and the distance it has passed through measured 
on a divided arc. From this the time of traversing the space between 
the screens is deduced. By means of an instrument known as a 
disjunctor the instrumental time-loss or latency of the chronograph 
Beatott determmed. In Benton’s chronograph (1859) two 
* pendulums are liberated, in the same manner as in the 
instrument of Navez, one on the cutting of the first screen, the other 
on the cutting of the second. The difference between the swings 
of the two pendulums gives the time period sought for. The dis- 
j unctor IS also used in connexion with this instrument. In Vignotii's 
chronograph (18^7) again a pendulum is employed, furnished with a 
metal point, which moves close to paper impregnated with ferro- 
cyanide of potassium. The gun-ramge screens are mcluded in the 
primary circuits of induction coils ; when these circuits are broken 
a spark from the pointer marks the paper. From these marks the 
time of traverse of the shot between tlie* screens is determined. 

In the Basliforth chronograph a platform, arranged to descend 
slowly alongside of a verticau rotating cylinder, carries two markers, 
Bmahfonh controlled by electromagnets, which describe a double 
* spiral on the prepared surface of the cylinder. One 
electromagnet is m circuit with a clock, and the marker actuated 
by it marks seconds on the cylmder ; the circuit of the other is 
completed through a senes of contact pieces attached to the screens 
through which tie shot passes m succession. On the gun range, 
when the shot reaches the first screen, it breaks a weighted cotton 
thread, which keeps a flexible wire m contact with a conductor. 
When the thread is broken by a shot, the wire leaves the conductoi 
and almost immediately establishes the circuit through the next 
screen, by engaging with a second contact, the time of the rupture 
being recorded bn the cylinder by the second marker. The velocity 
with which the cylmder rotates is such that the distance between 
successive clock marks mdicatmg seconds is about 18 m ; hence the 
marks corresponding with the severance of a tliread can lie allotted 
their value m fractions of seconds with great accuracy. The times 
when the shot passes successive screens being thus recorded on the 
spiral described by the second marker, and the distance between 
each screen being known, the velocity of the shot can be calculated. 

The chronoscope invented by Sir Andrew Noble is so well adapted 
to the measurement of very small intervals of time that it is usually 
JVoMtf. employed to ascertain the velocity acquired by a shot at 
different parts of the bore m moving from a state of rest 
inside the gun. A senes of “ cutting plugs " is screwed into the sides 
of the gun at measured intervals, and in each is mserted a loop of 
wire which fonns part of the pnmary circuit of an induction coil. 
On the passage of a shot this wire is severed by means of a small knife 
which projects into the bore and is actuated by the shot as it passes ; 
the circuit being thus broken, a spark passes between the terminals 
of the secondary of the coil. There is a separate coil and circuit for 
each plug. The recording arrangement consists of a senes of disks, 
one for each plug, mounted on one axle and rotating at a high angular 
velocity. The edges ot these disks are covered with a coating of 
lamp-black, and the secondaries of the coils are caused to discharge 
against them, so that a minute spot burnt in the lamp-black of each 
disk indicates the moment of the cutting of the wire m the correspond- 
ing plug. H ence measurement of the distance between two successive 
spots gives the time occupied by the shot in moving over the portion 
of the bore between two successive plugs. By the aid of a vernier, 
readings are made to thousandths of an inch, and the penpheral 
velocity of the disks being 1100 in. a second, the machine mdicates 
portions of time rather less than one-millionth of a second ; it is, 
m fact, practically correct to hundred-thousandths of a second {Phil, 
Trans., 1875, pt. 1 ). 

In the Le Bouleng6 chronograph (*' Chronograph le Bouleng6/’ 
par M. Br6ger, Commission de Givre, Sept. 1S80) two screens aic 
. used. The wire of the first forms part of the circuit of an 

Bauhtuti el«2Ctromagnet which, so long as it is energized, supports 
a vertical rod called tlie “ chronometer." Hence when 
the circuit is broken by the passage of a shot through the screen 
this rod drops. The wire of the second screen conveys a current 
through another electromagnet which supports a much shorter rod. 
This " registrar," as it is called, when released by the shot severing 
the wire ot the second screen, falls on a disk which sets free a spring, 
and causes a honzontal knife to fiy forward and mck a zinc tube 
with which the chronometer rod is sheathed. Hence the long rod 
will be falling for a certain time, while the shot is travelling between 
the two screens, before the short rod is released ; and the longer the 
shot takes to travel this distance, the farther the Jong rod falls, and 
the higher up on it will be the nick made by the knife. A simple 
calculation connects the distance through which the rod falls with 
the time occupied by the shot in travelling over the distance between 
the screens, and thus its velocity ascertained. The nick made by 
the knife, if released while the chronometer rod is still suspended, 
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is the zero point* If both rods are released simultaneously, an is 
done by breakup both circuits at once by means ot a " disjunctor, ' 
a certain time is consumed by the short rod m reaching the disk, 
settu^ free the spring and cutting a nick in the zme ; and during 
this time the long rod is falling into a recess m the stand deep enough 
to receive its full length* The instrument is so adj listed that the nick 
thus made is 4*435 m. above the zero pomt, corresponding to 015 
sec* This is the cTisjunctor reading, ana requires to be frctjuently 
corrected during experiments. The instrument was modified and 
improved by Colonel H. C. Holden, F.R.S. For further information 
reimecting formulae relating to it see Text Book of Gunnery (1897). 

The electric chirograph of the late H S. S. Watkin consists 
of two long cylinders rotating on vertical axes, and between them a 
cylindrical weight, having a pointed head, is fiee to fall, ... 
The weight is furnished with an insulated wire which 
passes through it at right angles to its longest axis. When the 
weight falls tlie ends of the insulated wire move very close to the 
surfaces of the cylinders which form part of a secondary circuit of 
an induction coil, the primary circuit of which is opened when a 
screen is ruptured by a shot. A minute mark is made by the induced 
spark on the smoked paper with which the cylindere are coveitd 
The time period between events is deduced from the space fallen 
through by the weight, and by means of a scale, graduated for a given 
distance between the screens, the velocity of a iiot is at once found. 
It may be noted that the method of release is sucii that the falling 
weight is not subjected, after it has begun to fall, to a diminishing 
magnetic field, which would be the case if it weie directly supported 
by an electromagnet. An iron rod when falling from an electro- 
magnet, during a minute piortion of its fail, is subject to a dmunishmg 
force acting in the opposite sense to that of gravity, whereby its time 
of fall is slightly changed. 

Colonel Seliert {Extraits du manorial de VarttUene de la manne) 
devised a chronograph to indicate graphically the motion of lecoil 
of a cannon when fiied A pillar fixed to the grouml at s b H 
the side of the gun-cai*nage supported a tuning-fork, tlie 
vibration of which was maintained electrically. The fork was 
provided with a tracing pomt attached to one of the prongs, an<l so 
adjusted that it drew its patii on a polished sheet ol smoke- blackenetl 
metal attached to the gun-carnage, which traversed past the tracing 
pomt when the gun ran back. The fork used made 500 compli'te 
vibrations per second. A central line was drawn througli the curved 
path of the tracing point, and evciy entire vibration cut the stiaight 
line twice, the interval between each intersection equalhng 
second. The diagram so produced gave the total time ot the aocelei- 
ated motion of recoil of the gun, the maximum velocity of recoil, 
and the rate of acceleration of recoil from the begiimmg to the end 
of the motion. By means of an instrument furnished with a micio- 
.scope and micrometers, the length auid amplitude, and the angle at 
w*hich the curved line cut the central line, were measured At each 
intersection (according to tlic inventor) the velocity could be deduced 
The motion at any intersection being comjoundi'd of the greatest 
velocity of the fork, while passing through the midpoint of tlie 
vibration and the velocity of recoil, the tangent made by the curve 
with the straight line represents the ratio ol the v'clocily of the fork 
to the velocity of recoil. If a be the amplitude of vibration, con- 
sidered constant^ v the velocity of the fork at the nudixunt of its 
path, r the velocity of recoil, a the angle made by the tangent to the 
curve with the straight Ime at the pomt of intersection, and t the hue 
of a complete vibiation ; then, v — r=-7'/tdiia. 

F. Jervis-Smith's tram chronograph (Patents, 1894, 1897, 1903) 
was devised for measuring periods of time vaiymg from about one- 
fourth to one twenty-thousandth pail of a second [Proc. . . 

Boy. Soc.f 1889, 45, p. 452 ; The Tram Chronograph, by 
F. Jervis-Smith, F.R.S.). It consists of a metal guder 
having a T-shaped end. This carries two parallel steel rails, the 
edges of which lie in the same vertical plane. The girder, which is 
slightly inclined to the honzontal plane, is gcomelncally supported, 
being earned at its end, and at the extremities of the T-piece, on a 
V-groove, trihedral hole and plane. A carriage or tram furnished 
with three grooved wheels runs on the rails, and a slightly smoked 
glass plate is attached to its vertical side. The tram in the original 
instrument was propelled by a falling weight, but m an improved 
form one or more spiral springs are employed. All time traces are 
made immediately after the propelling force has ceased to act. The 
tram is brought to rest by a gradually applied brake, consisting 
of two crossed leather bands stretched by two springs ; a projection 
from the tram runs lietween the bands, and brings it to rest with 
but little lateral pressure. When, for certain physiological experi- 
ments, a low velocity of traverse is reciuired, a heavy fty-wheel is 
mounted on the tram and geared to its wheels. A pillar also mounted 
geometncally, placed vertically in front of tlie carnage, carries the 
dectromagnet style or signals and tuning-fork which can be biought 
into contact with tlie glass by means of a lever. Also styh arc used 
which depend for their action on the displacement of one or more 
wires under tension or torsion carrymg a current in a magnetic field, 
the condition being such that no magnetic lag due to iron armatures 
and cores exists. Two motions of a slide on the pillar, viz. of rotation 
and translation, allow a number of observations to be made. The 
traces are counted out on a sloping glass desk, and the time of 
fiight of a projectile between two or more screens is found. When 
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very close readings are required, they are made by means of a 
traversing geometric micrometer microscope. When the distance 
between the screens is known, and also the time of flight, the mid- 
point velocity is found by applying Bashforth’s formula. When the 
velocity of shot from a shot-gun has to be found, a thin wire stretched 
across the muzzle takes the place of the first screen, and a thin sheet 
of metal or cardboard carrying an electric contact, or a Branly 
coherer, the conductivity of which is restored by means of an induced 
current, takes the place of the second screen. The electric firing 
circuit is provided with a safety key attached by a cord to the man 
who loads the gun and prepares the electric fuse. The firing circuit 
is closed by inserting the key in a switch at the rear of the gun, 
thus preventing him from getting into the line of fire when the gun 
IS fired by the chronograph. The tram, when the instrument is 
ad^sted, has a practicdly constant velocity of traverse. 

The polarizing photo-chronograph, designed and used by A. C 
Crehore and G. O. Squier at the United States Artillery School 
c h {Trans. Amer, Inst. Elect. Eng. vol. 14, and Journal 
United States Artillery^ 1895, 6, p. 271), depends for its 
indications upon the rotation of a team of light by a 
magnetic field, produced by a solenoidal current which is opened 
and closed by the passage of the projectile. The general arrangement 
IS as follows • — A beam of light from an electric lamp traverses a 
lens, then a Nicol prism, next a glass cylinder furnished with plane 
glass ends and coiled with insulated wire, then an analyser and two 
lenses, finally impinging on a photographic plate to which rotation 
IS given by an electric motor, the plane of rotation being perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the beam of light. The same plate also 
records the shadow of a pierced projection attached to a tumng- 
fork, light from the electric lamp being diverted by a mirror for this 
purpose. The solenoid used to produce a magnetic field across the 
glass cylinder, which is filled with carbon bisulphide, is in circuit 
with a dynamo, resistances, and the screens on the gun range. It is 
a well-known phenomenon in physics that when, with the above- 
mentioned combination of polarizing Nicol prism and analyser, the 
light is shut off by rotating the analyser, it is instantly restored when 
the carbon bisulphide is placed in a magnetic field. This phenomenon 
is utilized in this instrument. The projectile, by cutting the wire 
screens, causes the magnetic field to cease and light to pass. By 
means of an automatic switch the projectile, after cutting a screen, 
restores the electric circuit, so that successive records are registered. 
After a record has been made it is read by means of a micrometer 
microscope, the angle moved through by the photographic disk is 
found, and hence the time period between two events. In the photo- 
chronograph described in Untersuchungen Uber die Vibration des 
Gewehrlaufs, by C. Cranz and K R. Koch (Munich, 1899), also 
note on the same, Nature, 61, p. 38, a sensitiv (3 plate moving in a 
straight line receives the record of the movement of the barrels of 
firearms when discharged. It was mainly used to determme the 
“ angle of error of departure ” in ballistics 

In a second chronograph by Wat km (“ Chronographs and their 
Application to Gun Ballistics," Proc Rov. Inst , 1896), a metal drum. 


Watkitt. 


divided on its edge so that when a vernier is used a minute 


of angle may be read, is rotated rapidly by a motor at a 
practically uniform speed. The points of a row of steel-pointed 
pins, screwed into a frame of ebonite, can be brought within ^ in. 
of tne surface of the drum. Each pin is a part of the seconaary 
circuit of an induction coil, the space between the pins and the drum 
forming spark-gaps. The drum is rubbed over with a weak solution 
of paraffin wax in benzol, which causes the markings produced by 
the sparks to be well defined. The records arc read by means of a 
tine hair stretched along the drum and just clear of it, the dots 
being located under the hair by means of a lens. The velocity of 
rotation is found by obtaining spark marks, due to the primary 
circuits of two induction coils being successively broken by a weight 
falling and brealung the two electric circuits of the coils in succession 
at a known distance apart. Tins chronograph has been used for 
finding the velocity of projectiles after leaving the gun, and also for 
finding the rate at which a shot traverses the bore. For the latter 
purpose the shot successively cuts insulated wires fixed m plugs 
screwed into the gun at known intervals ; each wire forms a part 
of the primary of an induction coil, and as each is cut a dot is made 
on the rotating drum by the induced spark. 

In the chronograph of Marcel Deprez, a cylinder for receiving 
records is dnven at a high velocity, 4 to 5 metres per second surface 
u velocity. The velocity is determined by means of an 

electncally- driven tuning-fork, the traces being read by 
moans of a vernier gauge. A mercury speed indicator of the Rams- 
bottom type enables the rotation to oe continuously controlled 
(A. Favarger, vMectriciU et ses (^plications d la chrononUtrie), 

Astronomical Chronographs. — The astronomical chronograph is 
an instrument whereby an observer is enabled to register the time 
Daat transit of a star on a sheet of paper attached to a re- 

* volving cylinder. A metal cylinder covered with a sheet of 
paper is rotated by clockwork controlled by a conical pendulum, or 
by a centrifugal clock governor such as is used for driving a telescope. 
By means of a screw longer than the cylinder, mounted parallel 
with the axis of the cylinder and rotated by the clockwork, a carriage 
is made to traverse close Ijo the paper. In some instruments this 
carnage is furnished with a metal point, and m others with a stylo- 


graphic ink pen. The point or pen is made to touch the paper by an 
electromagnet, the electric current of which is closed by the observer 
at the transit instrument, and a mark is recorded on the revolving 
cylinder. The movement of the same point or pen is also controlled 
by a standard clock, so that at the end of each second a mark is 
made. The cylinder makes one revolution per minute, and the 
minute is indicated by the omission of the mark. In E. J. Dent's 
form (Nature, 23, p. 59) continuous observations can be recorded for 
6{ hours. The conical pendulum used to govern the rotation of 
the cylinder was the invention of Sir G. B. Airy. The lower end is 
geared to a metal plate which sweeps through an annular trough 
filled with glycerin and water. When the path of the pendulum 
exceeds a certain diameter it causes the plate to enter the liquid more 
deeply, its motion being thereby checked ; also, when the pendulum 
moves in a smaller circle the plate is lifted out of the liquid and the 
resistance is diminished in the same proportion as the force. The 
compensatory action is considerable ; doubling the driving power 
produces no perceptible difference in the time. To prevent the 
injury of the conical pendulum and the wheel work by any sudden 
check of the cylinder, a ratch-wheel connexion is placed between 
the cylinder and the train of wheel work ; this enables the pendulum 
to run on until it gradually comes to rest. The pendulum, which 
weighs about 18 Id, is compensated, and makes one revolution 
in two seconds ; it is susp aded from a bracket by means of two 
flexible steel springs placed at right angles to one another. 

The observatory of Washburn, University of Wisconsin, is 
furnished with a chronograph of the same type as that of JDent 
(Annals Harvard Coll. Obs. vol. i. pt. li. p. 34), but in this instrument 
the rotation of the cylinder is controlled by a double conical pen- 
dulum governor of peculiar construction. When the balls fly out 
beyond a certain pomt, one of them engages with a hook attached 
to a brass cylinder which embraces the vertical axle loosely. When 
this mass is pulled aside the work done on it diminishes the speed of 
the governor. The pendulum ball usually strikes the hook from 60 
to 70 times per minute. Governors on this pnnciple were adopted 
by Alvan Clark for driving heliostats in the United States Transit of 
Venus Expedition, 1874. 

In the astronomical chronograph designed by Sir Howard Grubb 
(Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng , July 1888), the recording cylinders — two in 
number — are driven by a weight acting on a train of wheel amhh 
work controlled by an astronomical telescope governor. 

The peculiar feature of this instrument is that the axle is geared to 
a shaft which communicates motion to the cylinders through a 
mechanism whereby the speed of rotation is constantly corrected 
by a standard clock. Should the rotation fall below the correct 
speed it IS automatically accelerated, and if its speed of rotation 
rises above the correct one it is retarded. The accelerator and 
retarder are thrown into action by electromagnets, controlled by a 
" detector " mounted on the same shaft The rather complicated 
mechanism employed to effect the correction is described and fully 
illustrated in the reference given The cylinders are covered with 
paper, but all the markings are made with a stylographic pen The 
marks indicating seconds aie dots, but those made by the observer 
are short lines. When an observation is about to be made the 
observer first notes the hour and minute, and, by pressing a contact 
key attached to a flexible cord at the tran.sit instrument, marks 
the paper with a letter in Morse telegraph characters, indicating 
the hour and minute ; he then waits till a micrometer wire cuts a 
star and at the instant closes the circuit, so that the second and 
fraction of a second are registered on the chronograph paper. When 
a set of observations have been taken, the paper is removed from 
the cylinder, and the same results are obtained by applying a 
suitably divided rule to the marked paper, fractions of a second 
being estimated by applying a piece of glass ruled with eleven 
straight lines converging to a point. The ends of these lines on 
the base of the triangle so formed are equidistant on one edge of 
the glass, so that when the first and last lines are so placed as to 
coincide with the beginning and end of the markings of a second, 
that second is divided into ten equal parts. The base of the triangle 
IS always kept parallel with the line of dots. The papers, after they 
have been examined and the results registered, are kept for reference. 

In the astronomical chronograph of Hipp, used m determining 
longitudes, the movement of a recordmg cylmder is regulated by 
means of a toothed wheel, the last of a clockwork train, 
controlled by a vibrating metal tongue ; this important 
feature is described m detail in Favarger's work cited above. 

Acoustic Chronographs. — In the chronograph devised by H. V. 
Regnault {Acad, des Sc.^ 1868) to determme the velocity of sound 
propagated through a great length of pipe, a band of 
paper 27 mm. wide was continuously unrolled from a ^ ^ 
boobin by means of an electromagnetic engine. In its passage oyer a 
pulley it passed over a smoky lamp flame, which covered it with a 
thin deposit of carbon. It next passed over a cylinder in contact 
with the style of a tuning-fork kept m vibration by electromagnets 
placed on either side of its prongs, the current being interrupted by 
the fork ; it was also in contact with an electric signal controlled by 
a standard clock. Also an electromagnetic signal marked the 
beginnmg and end of a time period. Thus three markings were 
registered on the band, viz. the time of the pendulum, the vibrations 
of the fork, and the marking of the signal due to the opening and 
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closing of the current by electrical contacts attached to diaphragms 
on which the sound wave acted^ The contacts consisted of minute 
hammers resting on metal points fixed to the centre of diaphragms 
which closed the end of the experimental pipes. The signal marked 
the instant at which a sound wave impinged on a diaphragm. The 
markings on the paper band gave the period of time between two 
events, and the number of vibrations 01 the tuning-fork per second 
was estimated by means of markings due to the clock. The sound 
wave was usually originated by firing a pistol into the pipe furnished 
with diaphragms anci contact pieces. 

In the chronographic use of the Morse telegraph instrument 
(Stewart and Gee, Elementary Practical Phys. p. 234) a circuit is 
AvHan ^^rranged which includes a seconds' pendulum furnished 
with a fine platinum wire below the bob, which sweeps 
through a small mass of mercury forming a part of the 
circuit. There is a Morse key for closing the circuit. A fast-running 
Morse instrument and a battery are placed across this circuit as a 
shunt, A succession of dots is made on the paper ribbon by the circuit 
being closed by the pendulum, and the space between each adjacent 
dot indicates a period of one second's duration. Also, when the key 
is depressed, a mark is made on the paper. To measure a period of 
time, the key is depressed at the beginning and end of the period, 
causing two dots to be made on the ribbon ; the interval between 
these, when measured by the intervals due to the pendulum, gives the 
length of the penod in seconds, and also in fractions of a second, when 
the seconds' interval is subdivided into convenient equal parts. 
This apparatus has been used in determination of the velocity of 
sound. In the break circuit arrangement of pendulum key and Morse 
instrument the markings appear as breaks in a line which would other- 
wise bo continuous. This combination was employed by Professors 
W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry in their determination of the acceleration 
of gravity at Tokio, 1877-1878 (Proc. Phys. Sac, Lond. 3, p. 268). 

In the tuning-fork electro-chronograph attnbuted to Hipp a 
metal cylinder covered with smoked glazed paper is rotated uniformly 
Woo clockwork, a tuning-fork armed with a metallic style 

being so adjusted that it makes a clear fine line on the 
smoked paper. The tuning-fork is placed in the secondary circuit 
of an induction coil, so that when the primary circuit is broken an 
induced spaik removes a speck of black from the paper and leaves 
a mark. The time period is deduced by counting the number of 
vibrations and fractions of vibration of the tuning-fork as recorded 
by a sinuous line on the cylinder. In later forms of this instrument 
the cylinder advances as it rotates, and a spiral line is traced. To 
ol)tam good results the spark must be veiy small, for when large 
it often leaps laterally from the end of the style, and does not give 
the true position of the style when the circuit is broken. The same 
arrangement of tuning-fork and revolving cylinder, with the addition 
« of a standard clock, has been used by A. M. Mayer (Trans 

^ * Nat Acad. Sci. U.S.A. vol. in ) and others for calibrating 
tuning-forks, and comparing their vibrations directly with the beats 
of the pendulum of a standard clock the rate of which is known, j 
The pendulum marks and breaks the primary circuit by carrying a 
small platinum wire through a small mercury meniscus. Better and 
apparently certam contacts can be obtamed from platinum contact- 
picccs, brought together above the pendulum by means of a toothed i 
wheel on the scape-wheel arbor. Sparking at the contact points 
IS greatly reduced by placing a couple of lead plates m dilute sulphunc 
acid as a sliunt across the battery circuit. 

For Physiological Purboses — A. Pick's pendulum myograph 01 
muscle- trace recorder is described in Vterteljahrsschr. der naturforsch. 
Pick Zurich^ 1862, S. 307, and m Text-hook of Phystology^ 

* M. Foster, pp. 42, 45. It was used to obtain a record 
of the contraction of a muscle when stimulated. In many respects 
the instrument is similar to the electro-ballistic chronograph of 
Navez. A long pendulum, consisting of a braced metm frame, 
carries at its lower end a sheet of smoked glass. The pendulum 
swings about an axis supported by a wall bracket. Previous to an 
expenment, the pendulum is held on one side of its lowest position 
by a spring catch ; when this is depressed it is free to swing. At the 
end of its swing it engages with another spring catch. In front of 
the moving glass plate a tuning-fork is fixed, also a lever actuated 
by the muscle to be electrically stimulated. When the pendulum 
swings through its arc, it knocks over the contact key m the primary 
circuit of an induction coil, the secondary of which is in connexion 
with the muscle. The smoked plate receives the traces of the style 
of the tuning-fork and of the lever attached to the muscle, and also 
the trace of an electromagnetic signal which marks the instant at 
which the primary circuit is broken. After the traces are made, 
they are riued through with radial lines, cutting the three traces, 
ana the time intervals between different parts of the muscle curve 
are measured in terms of the period of vibration of the tuning-fork, 
as in other chronographs in wliich the tuning-fork is employed. 

In the spring myograph of E. du Bois Raymond (Munk's Physio- 
logie des Menschen^ p. 398) a .smoked glass plate attached to a metal 
^ « rod is shot by a spiral spring along two guides with a 
velocity which is not unlfonn. The traces of a style 
Koymaaa. ^he muscle under examination, and of a tuning- 

fork, are recorded on the glass plate, the shooter during its traverse 
knocking over one or more electric keys, which break the primary cir- 
cuit of an induction coil, the induced current stimulating the muscle. 


In the photo-electric chrono^aph devised by G. J. Burch, F.R.S. 
(Journ.of Physiology, 1 8,p. 1 25 ; Electneian, 37, p, 436), the rapid move- 
ments of the column of mercury in a capillary electrometer - 

used in physiological research are recorded on a sensitive 
plate moving at a uniform angular velocity. The trace of the vibrat- 
ing prongs of a tunmg-fork of known penod is also recorded on the 
plate, the light used being that of the electric arc. The images of 
the meniscus of the mercury column and of the moving fork are 
focused on the plate by a lens. Excellent results have been obtamed 
with this instrument. 

An important development of a branch of chronography is due 
toE. J. Marey (Comptes rendus, 7. aofit 1882, and Le Mouvement, par 
E. J. Marey, Paris, 1894), who employed a photographic « 
plate for receiving successive pictures of moving objects, 
at definite times, when mvestigaling the movements of animals, birds, 
fishes, insects, and also microscopic objects such as vorticcllae. The 
instrument m one of its forms consisted of a camera and lens In 
front of the sensitive plate and close to it a disk, pierced with radial 
slits, revolved at a given angular velocity, and each lime a slit 
passed by the plate was exposed. But smee, in the time of passage 
of the space between the slits, tlie object had moved by a certain 
amount across the field of view, a fresh impression was produced at 
each exposure. The object, well illuminated by sunlight, moved in 
front of a black background. Since the angular velocity of the disk 
was known, and the number of slits, the time between the successive 
positions of the object was also known. 

Marey (La Mithode graphtque, pp. 133, 142, 456), by means of 
pneumatic signals and a rotating cylmder covered with smoked 
glazed paper, measured the time of the movements of the limbs of 
animals The mstrument consists of a recording cylmder rotated 
at a uniform angular velocity by clockwork controlled by a fan 
governor, and pneumatic signal, constructed thus One end of 
a closed shallow cylinder, about 4 cm. dia., is furnished with a 
stretched rubber membrane. A light lever, moving about an axi.$ 
near the edge of the cylinder, is attached to the centre of the mem- 
brane by a short rod, its free end moving as the membrane is dis- 
tended. The cylinder is connected by a flexible tube with a similar 
cylinder and membrane, but without a lever, which is attached to 
that part of the body of the animal the movement of which is under 
investigation. The system is full of air, so that when the membrane 
attached to the animal is compressed, the membrane which moves 
the lever is distended and the lever moved. Its end, which 
rallies a scribing point, marks the smoked paper on the rotating 
cylmder. The pneumatic signal is called by Marey “ tambour a 
levier," 

References to Chronographic Methods’ — (1) Chronographs used in 
Physiology: Helmholtz. “On Methods of measuring very small 
Portions of Tune," Phil. Mag. (1853), 6 ; Id., V erhandlungen der 
physxkahsch-medxcinischen Gesellschajt in Wilrzburg (1872); Harless, 
" Das Attwood'sche Myographion," Abhandlungen der k. bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (1862) ; Id., Fall-Myographtnn auf- 
gestelU in der Wiener W eltausstellung tn der Abieilung fur das Unier 
nchtswesen von Vngarn (Budapest, 1873); Hensen, “ Myographion 
rail vihratorischer Bcwc^ung," Arbeiten aus dem Kieler physiol. 
Instil. (1868) ; Brucke, Sitznngsher. d. Wien Acad (1877) ; Pfluger, 
“ Myographion ohne Bewegung," Untersuchungen Uberdie Physiologic 
des Electrotonus (1859) ; Pouillet, Compt rend. (1844) ; I. Munk, 
Physiologic des Menschen (for Pflugcr’s cylinder governed by conical 
pendulum) ; J. G. M'Kendnck, Life in Motion (1892) (for early 
form of cylinder chronograph by Thomas Young) ; Stirling, Outlines 
of Practical Physiology (for reaction- time chronograjihs of F Gal ton 
and Exner). (2) Chronographs used in gun work and for other 
purposes . Sabine, Phil. Mag. (1870) ; Moisson, Notice sur la 
ihronographie systdme Schultz (Pans, 1875); Paul la Cour, La Roue 
phonique (Copenhagen, 1878) , Mach, “ Collected Papers on Chrono- 
graphs," Nature, 42, p. 250; C. V Boys, “Bullets miotographed m 
Flight," Nature, 47, p. 415 ; Pneumatic Tube Co., Pans, “Chrono- 
graph," Nature, 9, p. 105 ; G. C. Foster, “ Laboratory Chronograph," 
Nature, 13, p, 139; E. S. Holden, “Astronomical Chronograph," 
Nature, 26, p. 368 ; I)’Arsonval, La Lumihe Slectrique (1887) ; Dunn, 
“ The Photo-retardograph," Journal Untied States Artillery, 8, p. 29; 
E. J. Marey, La mdthode graphtque (for Deprez acc^l6rographe) ; 
Werner Siemens, “ Electric Spark Chronograph," Wted. Ann., 
(1845), 66. (F. J. J.-S.) 

CHRONOLOGY (Gr. computation of time, 

Xpoi'os), the science which treats of time, its object being to 
arrange and exhibit the various events which have occurred 
in the history of the world in the order of their succession, 
and to ascertain the intervals of time between them. The 
term ** chronology is also used of the order in time itself, as 
adopted, and of the system by which the order is fixed. 

The preservation of any record, however rude, of the lapse of 
time implies some knowledge of the celestial motions, by which 
alone time can be accurately measured, and some advancement 
in the arts of civilized life, which could be attained only by the 
accumulated experience of many generations (see Time), Before 
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the invention of letters the memory of past transactions could 
not be preserved beyond a few years with any tolerable degree 
of accuracy. Events which greatly affected the physical 
condition of the human race, or were of a nature to make 
a deep impression on the minds of the rude inhabitants of the 
earth, might be vaguely transmitted through several ages 
by traditional narrative; but intervals of time, expressed by 
abstract numbers, and these constantly varying besides, would 
soon escape the memory. The invention of the art of 
writing afforded the means of substituting precise and per- 
manent records for vague and evanescent tradition ; but in the 
infancy of the world, mankind had learned neither to estimate 
accurately the duration of time, nor to refer passing events to 
any fixed epoch. 

For these reasons the attempt at an accurate chronology of 
the early ages of the world is only of recent origin. After 
political relations began to be established, the necessity of 
preserving a register of passing seasons and years would soon 
be felt, and the practice of recording important transactions 
must have grown up as a necessary consequence of social life. 
But of these deliberate early records a very small portion only 
has escaped the ravages of time and barbarism. 

The earliest written annals of the Greeks, Etruscans and 
Romans are irretrievably lost. The traditions of the Druids 
perished with them. A Chinese emperor has the credit of burning 

the books ’’ extant in his day (about 220 n.c.), and of burying 
alive the scholars who were acquainted with them. And a 
Spanish adventurer destroyed the picture records which were 
found in the pueblo of Montezuma. 

Of the more formal historical writings in which the first 
ineffectual attempts were made in the direction of systematic 
chronology we have no knowledge at first-hand. Of Hellamcus, 
the Greek logographer, who appears to have lived through the 
greater part of the 5th century b.c., and who drew up a chrono- 
logical list of the priestesses of Here at Argos ; of Ephorus, who 
lived in the 4th century b.c., and is distinguished as the first 
Greek who attempted the comjiosition of a universal history ; 
and of Timaeus, who in the following century wrote an elaborate 
history of Sicily, in which he set the example of using the 
Olympiads as the basis of chronology, the works have perished 
and our meagre knowledge of their contents is derived only from 
fragmentary citations m later writers. The same fate has 
befallen the works of Berossus and Manetho, Eratosthenes and 
Apollodorus. Berossus, a priest of Bolus living at Babylon in 
the 3rd century b.c., added to his historical account of Babylonia 
a chronological list of its kings, which he claimed to have compiled 
from genuine archives preserved in the temple. Manetho, 
likewise a priest, living at Sebennytus in Lower Egypt in the 
3rd century B.c., wrote in Greek a history of Egypt, with an 
account of its thirty dynasties of sovereigns, which he professed 
to have drawn from genuine archives in the keeping of the 
priests. Of the.se works fragments only, more or less copious 
and accurate, have been preserved. Eratosthenes, who in the 
latter half of the 2nd century b.c. was keeper of the famous 
Alexandrian library, not only made himself a great name by 
his important work on geography, but by his treatise entitled 
Chronographiay one of the first attempts to establish an exact 
scheme of general chronology, earned for himself the title of 
“ father of chronology.” His method of procedure, however, 
was usually conjectural ; and guess-work, however careful, 
acute and plausible, is still guess-work and not testimony. 
Apollodorus, an Athenian who flourished in the middle of tlie 
2nd century b.c., wrote a metrical chronicle of events, ranging 
from the supposed period of the fall of Troy to his own day. 
These writers were followed by other investigators and 
systematizers m the same field, but their works are lost. Of the 
principal later writers whose works are extant, and to whom 
we owe what little knowledge we possess of the labours of their 
predecessors, mention will be made hereafter. 

The absence or incompleteness of authentic records, however, 
is not the only source of obscurity and confusion in the chronology 
of remote ages. There can be no exact computation of time or 


placing of events without a fixed point or epoch from which the 
reckoning takes its start. It was long before thb was apprehended. 
When it began to be seen, various epochs were selected by various 
writers ; and at first each small separate community had its 
own epoch and method of time-reckoning. Thus in one city 
the reckoning was by succession of kings, in another by archons 
or annual magistrates, in a third by succession of priests. It 
seems now surprising that vague counting by generations should 
so long have prevailed and satisfied the wants of inquiring men, 
and that so simple, precise and seemingly obvious a plan as 
counting by years, the largest natural division of time, did not 
occur to any investigator before Eratosthenes. 

Precision, which was at first unattainable for want of an epoch, 
was 'afterwards no less unattainable from the multiplicity, and 
sometimes tlie variation, of epochs. But by a natural process 
the mischief was gradually and partially remedied. The ex- 
tension of intercourse between the various small groups or 
societies of men, and still more their union in larger groups, made 
a common epoch necessary, and led to the adoption of such a 
starting point by each larger group. These leading epochs 
continued in use for many centuries. The task of the chronologer 
was thus simplified and reduced to a study and comparison of 
dates in a few leadng systems. 

The most important of these systems in what we call ancient 
times were the Babylonian, the Greek and the Roman. The 
Jews had no general era, properly so called. In the history 
of Babylonia, the fixed point from which time was reckoned 
was the era of Nabonassar, 747 b.c. Among the Greeks the 
reckoning was by Olympiads, the point of departure being the 
year in which Coroebus was victor in the Olympic Games, 776 b.c. 
The Roman chronology started from the foundation of the city, 
the year of which, however, was variously given by different 
authors. The most generally adopted was that assigned by 
Varro, 753 b.c. It is noteworthy how nearly these three great 
epochs approach each other, — all lying near the middle of the 
8th century B.c. But it is to be remembered that the beginning 
of an era and its adoption and use as such are not the same thing, 
nor are they necessarily synchronous. Of the three ancient eras 
above spoken of, the earliest is that of the Olympiads, next that 
of the foundation of Rome, and the latest the era of Nabonassar. 
But m order of adoption and actual usage the last is first. It is 
believed to have been in use from the year of its origin. It is 
not known when the Romans began to use their era. The 
Olympiads were not in current use till about the middle of the 
3rd century b.c,, when Timaeus, as already mentioned, set the 
example of reckoning by them. 

Even after the adoption in Europe of the Christian era, a 
great variety of metliods of dating — national, provincial and 
ecclesiastical — grew up and prevailed for a long time in different 
countries, thus renewing in modern times the difficulties ex- 
perienced in ancient times from diversities of reckoning. An 
acquaintance with these various methods is indispensable to the 
student of the charters, chronicles and legal instruments of the 
middle ages. 

In reckoning years from any fixed epoch in constant succession, 
the number denoting the years is necessarily always on the 
increase. But rude nations and illiterate people seldom attach 
any definite idea to large numbers. Hence it has been a practice, 
very extensively followed, to employ cycles or periods, consisting 
of a moderate number of years, and to distinguish and reckon 
the years by their number in the cycle. The Chinese and other 
nations of Asia reckon, not only the years, but also the months 
and days, by cycles of sixty. The Saros of the Chaldaeans, the 
Olympiad of the Greeks, and the Roman Indiction are instances 
of this mode of reckoning time. Several cycles were formerly 
known in Europe; but most of them were invented for the 
purpose of adjusting the solar and lunar divisions of time, and 
were rather employed in the regulation of the calendar than 
as chronological eras. They are frequently, however, of very 
great use in fixing dates that have been otherwise imperfectly 
expressed, and consequently form important elements of 
chronology. (W. L. R. C.) 
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Modern Results of Archaeological Research, 

When Queen Victoria came to the English throne, 4004 b.c. 
was still accepted, in all sobriety, as the date of the creation of 
the world. Perhaps no single statement could more vividly 
emphasize the change in the point of view from which scholars 
regard the chronology of ancient history than ike citation of 
this indisputable fact. To-day, though Bibles are still printed 
with the year 4004 b.c. in the maigin of the h’^t chapter of 
Genesis, no scholar would pretend to regard this reference 
seriously. On the contrary, the scholarship of to-day regards 
the fifth millennium b.c. as well within the historical period for 
such nations as the Egyptians and the Babylonians. It has 
come to be fully accepted that when we use such a phrase as 

the age of the world ” we are dealing with a period that must 
be measured not in thousands but in millions of years ; and that 
to the age of man must be allotted a period some hundreds of 
times as great as the five thousand and odd years allowed by the 
old chronologists. This changed point of view, needless to say, 
has not been reached without ardent and even bitter controversy. 
Yet the transformation is unequivocal ; and the revised concep- 
tion no longer seems to connote the theological implications that 
were at first ascribed to it. It has now become obvious that the 
data afforded by the Hebrew writings should never have been 
regarded as sufficiently accurate for the purpose of exact historical 
computations : that, in short, no historian working along modem 
scientific lines could well have made the mistake of supposing 
that the genealogical lists of the Pentateuch afforded an adequate 
chronology of world-history. But it should not be forgotten 
that to many generations of close scholarship these genealogical 
lists seemed to convey such knowledge in the most precise terms, 
and that at so recent a date as, for example, the year in which 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, it was nothing less than a 
rank heresy to question the historical accuracy and finality of 
chronologies which had no other source or foundation. 

This changed point of view re^rding the chronology of history 
may without hesitation be ascribed to the influence of evidence 
obtained in a single field of inquiry, the field, namely, of archaeo- 
logy. No doubt the evidence as to the age of the earth and as 
to the antiquity of man was gathered by a class of workers not 
formally included in the ranks of the archaeologist : workers 
commonly spoken of as palaeontologists, anthropologists, 
ethnologists and the like. But the distinction scarcely covers a 
real difference. The scope of the archaeologist’s studies must 
include every department of the ancient history of man as 
preserved in antiquities of whatever character, be they tumuli 
along the Baltic, fossil skulls and graven bones from the caves 
of France, the flint implements, pottery, and mummies of Egypt, 
tablets and bas-reliefs from Mesopotamia, coins and sculptures 
of Greece and Rome, or inscriptions, waxen tablets, parchment 
rolls, and papyri of a relatively late period of classical antiquity. 
If at one time the monuments of Greece and Rome claimed the 
almost undisputed attention of the archaeologist, that time has 
long since passed. For the most important historical records 
that have come to us in recent decades we have to thank the 
Orientalist, though the classical explorer has been by no means 
idle. It will be sufficient here to point out in general terms the 
import of the message of archaeological discovery in the Victorian 
Era in its bearings upon the great problems of world-history. 

A start was made through the efforts of the palaeontologists 
and geologists, with only indirect or incidental aid from the 
Cbroa- archaeologists. The new movement began actively 
oktgyot with James Hutton in the later years of the iSth 
maehmt century, and was forwarded by the studies of William 
kitiory, gmith in England and of Cuvier in France ; but the 
really efficient champion of the conception that the earth is very 
old was Sir Charles Lyell, who published the first edition of his 
epoch-making PnneipUs of Geology only a few years before 
C^een Victoria came to the throne. Lyell demonstrated to the 
satisfaction, or-*^rhaps it should ra^er be said— *to the dis- 
satisfaction) of his contemporaries that the story of the geolt^ical 
ages as recoided in the strata of the earth becomes intelligible 
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only when vast stretches of time are presupposed. Of course 
the demonstration was not accepted at once. On the contrary, 
the champions of the tradition that the earth was less than six 
thousand years old held their ground most tenaciously, and the 
earlier years of the Victorian era were years of bitter controversy. 
The result of the contest was never in doubt, however, for the 
geotogical evidence, once it had l)een gathered, was unequivocal ; 
and by about the middle of the century it was pretty generally 
admitted that the age of the earth must be measured by an utterly 
different standard from that hitherto in vogue. This concession, 
however, by no means implied a like change of view regarding 
the age of man. A fresh volume of evidence required to be 
gathered, and a new controversy to be waged, before the old 
data for the creation of man could be abandoned. Lyell again 
was in the forefront of the progressive movement, and his work 
on The Antiquity of Man^ published in 1863, gave currency for 
the first time to the new opinions. The evidence upon which 
these opinions were based had been gathered by such anthro- 
pologists as Schmerling, Boucher de Perthes and others, and 
it had to do chiefly with the finding of implements of human 
construction associated with the remains of extinct animals in 
the beds of caves, and with the recovery of similar antiquities 
from alluvial deposits the great age of which was demonstrated 
l>y their depth. Every item of the evidence was naturally 
subjected to the closest scrutiny, but at last the conservatives 
were forced reluctantly to confess themselves beaten. Their 
traditional arguments were powerless before the array of data 
marshalled by the new science of prehistoric archaeology. Look- 
ing back even at the short remove of a single generation, it is 
I difficult to appreciate how revolutionary was the conception of 
! the antiquity of man thus inculcated. It rudely shocked the 
traditional attitude of scholarship towards the history of our 
race. It disturbed the most cherished traditions and the most 
sacred themes. It seemed to threaten the very foundations of 
religion itself. Yet the present generation accepts the antiquity 
of man as a mere matter of fact. Here, as so often elsewhere, 
the heresy of an elder day has come to seem almost an axiomatic 
truth. 

If we go back in imagination to the beginning of the Victorian 
era and ask what was then known of the history of Ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a startling paucity of knowledge. The key to the 
mysteries of Eg>q)tian history had indeed been found, thanks 
to the recent efforts of Thomas Young and Champollion, but the 
deciphering of inscriptions had not yet progressed far enough 
to give more than a vague inkling of what was to follow. It 
remained, then, virtually true, as it had been for two thousand 
years, that for all that we could learn of the history of the Old 
Orient in pre-classical days, we must go solely to the pages (^f 
the Bible and to a few classical authors, notably Herodotus and 
Diodonis. A comparatively few pages summed up, in language 
often vague and mystical, all that the modem world had been 
permitted to remember of the history of the greatest nations of 
antiquity. To these nations the classical writers had ascribed 
a traditional importance, the glamour of which still lighted their 
names, albeit revealing them in the vague twilight of tradition 
rather than in the clear light of histor}\ It would have been a 
bold, not to say a reckless, dreamer who dared predict that any 
future researches could restore to us the lost knowledge that had 
been forgotten for more than two millenniums. Yet the Victorian 
era was scarcely ushered in before the work of rehabilitation 
began, which was to lead to the most astounding discoveries 
and to an altogether unprecedented extension of historical 
knowledge. Early in the Torties the Frenchman Botta, quick])' 
followed by Sir Henry Layard, began making excavations on the 
site of ancient Nineveh, the name and fame of which were a 
tradition having scarcely more than mythical status. The spade 
of the discoverer soon showed that all the fabled glories of the 
ancieiit Assyrian capital were founded on realities, and evidence 
was afforded of a state of civilization and culture such as few 
men supposed to have existed on the earth before the Golden Age 
of Greece. Not merely were artistic sculptures and bas-reliefs 
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found that demonstrated a high development of artistic genius, 
but great libraries were soon revealed, — books consisting of 
bricks of various sizes, or of cylinders of the same material, 
inscribed while in the state of clay with curious characters 
which became indelible when baking transformed the clay into 
brick. No one was able to guess, even in the vaguest way, the 
exact interpretation of these odd characters ; but, on the other 
hand, no one could doubt that they constituted a system of 
writing, and that the piles of inscribed tablets were veritable 
books. There were numerous sceptics, however, who did not 
hesitate to assert that the import of the message so obviously 
locked in these curious inscriptions must for ever remain an 
absolute mystery. Here, it was said, were inscriptions written 
in an unknown character and in a language that for at least two 
thousand years had been absolutely forgotten. In such circum- 
stances nothing less than a miracle could enable human ingenuity 
to fathom the secret. Yet the feat pronounced impossible by 
mid-century scepticism was accomplished by contemporary 
scholarship, amidst the clamour of opposition and incredulity. 
Its success contains at once a warning to those doubters who are 
always crying out that we have reached the limitations of 
knowledge, and an encouragement and stimulus to would-be 
explorers of new intellectual realms. 

In a few words the manner of the discovery was this. It 
appears at a glance that the Assyrian written character consists 
of groups of horizontal, vertical or oblique strokes. The 
characters thus composed, though so simple as to their basal 
unit, are appallingly complex in their elaboration. The Assyrians 
with Jill their culture, never attained the stage of analysis which 
demonstrates that only a few fundamental sounds are involved 
in human speech, and hence that it is possible to express all the 
niceties of utterance with an alphabet of little more than a score 
of letters. Halting just short of this analysis, the Assyrian 
ascribed syllabic values to the characters of his script, and hence, 
instead of finding twenty odd characters sufficient, he required 
about five hundred. There was a further complication in that 
each one of these characters had at least two different phonetic 
values ; and there were other intricacies of usage which, had they 
been foreknown by inquirers in the middle of the igth century, 
might well have made the problem of decipherment seem an 
utterly hopeless one. Fortunately it chanced that another 
people, the Persians, had adopted the Assyrian wedge-shaped 
stroke as the foundation of a written character, but making that 
analysis of which the Assyrians had fallen short, had borrowed 
only so many characters as were necessary to represent the 
alphabetical sounds. This made the problem of deciphering 
Persian inscriptions a relatively easy one. In point of fact this 
problem had been partially solved in the early da>s of the 19th 
century, thanks to the sagacious guesses of the German philo- 
logist Grotefend. Working with some inscriptions from Perse- 
polis which were found to contain references to Darius and 
Xerxes, Grotefend had established the phonetic values of certain 
of the Persian characters, and his successors were perfecting 
the discovery just about the time when the new Assyrian finds 
were made. It chanced that there existed on the polished 
surface of a cliff at Behistun in western Persia a tri-lingual 
inscription which, according to Diodorus, had been made by 
Queen Semiramis of Nineveh, but which, as is now known, was 
really the work of King Darius. One of the languages of this 
inscription was Persian; another, as it now appeared, was 
Assyrian, the language of the newly discovered books from the 
libraries of Nineveh. There was reason to suppose that the 
inscriptions were identical in meaning ; and fortunately it 
proved, when the inscriptions were made accessible to investiga- 
tion through the efforts of Sir Henry Rawlinson, that the Persian 
inscription contained a large number of proper names. It was 
w’ell known that proper names are usually transcribed from one 
language into another with a tolerably close retention of their 
original sounds. For example, the Greek names Ptolemaios 
and Kleopatra became a part of the Egyptian language and 
appeared regularly in Egyptian inscriptions after Alexander’s 
general became king of Egypt. Similarly, the Greek names 


Kyros^Dafeios and Xerxes were as close an imitation as practicable 
of the native names of these Persian monarchs. Assuming, 
then, that the proper names found in the Persian portion of the 
Behistun inscription occurred also in the Assyrian portion, 
retaining virtually the same sound in each, a clue to the phonetic 
values of a large number of the Assyrian characters was obviously 
at hand. Phonetic values known, Assyrian was found to be a 
Semitic language cognate to Hebrew. 

These clues were followed up by a considerable number of 
investigators, with Sir Henry Rawlinson in the van. Thanks 
to their efforts, the new science of Assyriology came into being, 
and before long the message of the Assyrian books had ceased to 
be an enigma. Of course this work was not accomplished in a 
day or in a year, but, considering the difficulties to be overcome, 
it was carried forward with marvellous expedition. In 1857 the 
new scholarship was put to a famous test, in which the challenge 
thrown down by Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Ernest Renan 
was met by Rawlinson, Hincks, Oppert and Fox Talbot in a 
conclusive manner. The sceptics had declared that the new 
science of Assyriology was itself a myth : that the investigators, 
self-deceived, had in reality only invented a language and read 
into the Assyrian inscriptions something utterly alien to the 
minds of the Assyrians themselves. But when a committee of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, with George Grote at its head, decided 
tliat the translations of an Assyrian text made independently 
l)y the scholars just named were at once perfectly intelligible 
and closely in accord with one another, scepticism was silenced, 
and the new science was admitted to have made good its claims. 

Naturally the early investigators did not fathom all the 
niceties of the language, and the work of grammatical investiga- 
tion has gone on continuously under the auspices of a constantly 
growing band of workers. Doubtless much still remains to be 
done ; but the essential thing, from the present standpoint, 
is that a sufficient knowledge of the Assyrian language has been 
acquired to ensure tinstworthy translations of the cuneiform 
texts. Meanwhile, the material found by Botta and Layard, 
and other successors, in the ruins of Nineveh, has been constantly 
augmented through theeffortsof companies of other investigators, 
and not merely Assyrian, but much earlier Babylonian and 
Chaldaean texts in the greatest profusion have been brought to 
the various museums of Europe and America. The study of 
these different inscriptions has utterly revolutionized our 
knowledge of Oriental history. Many of the documents are 
strictly historical in their character, giving full and accurate 
contemporary accounts of events that occurred some thousands of 
years ago. Exact dates are fixed for long series of events that 
previously were quite unknown. Monarchs whose very names 
had been forgotten are restored to history, and the records of their 
deeds inscribed under their very eyes are before us, — contem- 
porary documents such as neither Greece nor Rome could boast, 
nor any other nation, with the single exception of Egypt, until 
strictly modem times. There are, no doubt, gaps in the record ; 
there are long periods for which the chronology is still uncertain. 
Naturally there is an increasing vagueness as one recedes farther 
into the past, and for the earlier history of Chaldaea there is great 
uncertainty. Nevertheless, the Assyriologist speaks with a good 
deal of confidence of dates as remote as 3800 B.c.,the time ascribed 
to King Sargon, who was once regarded as a mythical person, 
but is now known to have been an actual monarch. Indeed, 
there are tablets in the British Museum labelled 4500 b.c. ; and 
later researches, particularly those of the expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania at Nippur, have brought us evidence 
which, interpreted wi^h the aid of estimates as to the average rate 
of accumulation of dust deposits, leads to the inference that a 
high state of civilization had been attained in Mesopotamia at 
least 9000 years ago. 

While the Assyriologists have been making these astonishing 
revelations, the Egyptologists have not been behindhand. 
Such scholars as Lepsius, Brugsch, de Roug 4 , Lenormant, Birch, 
Mariette, Maspero and Erman have perfected the studies of 
You^ and Champollion ; while at the same time these and a 
considerable company of other explorers, most notable of whom 
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are Gardner Wilkinson and Professor Flinders Petrie, have 
brought to light a vast accumulation of new material, much 
of which has the highest importance from the standpoint of the 
historian. Lists of kings found on the temple wall at Abydos, 
in the fragments of the Turin papyrus and elsewhere, have 
cleared up many doubtful points in the lists of Manetho, and 
at the same time, as Professor Petrie has pointed out, have proved 
to us how true a historian that much -discussed writer was. 
Manetho, it will be recalled, was the Egyptian who wrote the 
history of Egypt in Greek in the time of the Ptolemies. His work 
in the original unfortunately perished, and all that we know 
of it we learn through excerpts made by a few later classical 
writers. These fragments have until recently, however, given 
us our only clue to the earlier periods of E^ptian history. 
Until corroboration was found in the Egyptian inscriptions 
themselves, not only were Manetho’s lists in doubt, but scepticism 
had been carried to the point of denying that Manetho nimself 
had ever existed. This is only one of many cases where the 
investigations of the archaeologist have proved not iconoclastic 
but reconstructive, tending to restore confidence in classical 
traditions which the scientific historians of the age of Niebuhr 
and George Comewall Lewis regarded with scepticism. 

As to the exact dates of early Egyptian history there is rather 
more of vagueness than for the corresponding periods of Mesopo- 
tamia. Indeed, approximate accuracy is not attained until we are 
within sixteen hundred years of our own era ; but the sequence 
of events of a period preceding this by two thousand years is 
well established, and the recent discoveries of Professor Petrie 
carry back the record to a period which cannot well be less than 
five thousand, perhaps not less than six thousand years b.c. 
Both from Egypt and Mesopotamia, then, the records of the 
archaeologist have brought us evidence of the existence of a 
highly developed civilization for a period exceeding by hundreds, 
perhaps by thousands, of years the term which had hitherto 
been considered the full period of man’s existence. 

We may note at once how these new figures disturb the histori- 
cal balance. If our forerunners of eight or nine thousand 
years ago were in a noonday glare of civilization, where shall we 
look for the much-talked-of dawnings of history ” ? By this 
new standard the Romans seem our contemporaries in latter-day 
civilization ; the “ Golden Age of Greece is but of yesterday ; 
the pyramid-builders are only relatively remote. The men who 
built the temple of Bel at Nippur, in the year (say) 5000 b.c., 
must have felt themselves at a pinnacle of civilization and culture. 
As Professor Mahaffy has suggested, the era of the Pyramids 
may have been the veritable autumn of civilization. Where, 
then, must we look for its springtime ? The answer to that 
question must come, if it come at all, from what we now speak 
of as prehistoric archaeology ; the monuments from Memphis 
and Nippur and Nineveh, covering a mere ten thousand years or 
so, are the records of recent history. 

The efforts of the students of Oriental archaeology have been 
constantly stimulated by the fact that their studies brought 
Archme- them more or less within the field of Bible histoty^ 
^logymnd A fair proportion of the workers who have delved so 
Bibh enthusiastically in the fields of Egyptian and Assyrian 
bMory. exploration would never have taken up the work at all 
but for the hope that their investigations might substantiate 
the Hebrew records. For a long time this hope proved illusory, 
and in the case of Egyptian archaeology the results have proved 
disappointing even up to the very present. Considering the 
important part played by the Egyptian sojourn of the Hebrews, 
as narrated in the Senptures, it was certainly not an over- 
enthusiastic prediction that the Egyptian monuments when fully 
investigated would divulge important references to Joseph, 
to Moses, and to the all-important incidents of the Exodus ; but 
half a century of expectant attention in this direction has led 
only to disappointment. It would be rash, considering the 
buried treasures that may yet await the future explorer, to assert 
that such records as those in question can never come to light. 
But, considering the fulness of the contemporary Egyptian 
records of the xfxth dynasty that are already known, it Iwomes 
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increasingly doubtful whether the Hebrews in Egypt played so 
important a part in history, when viewed from the Egyptian 
standpoint, as their own records had seemed to imply. As the 
forgotten history of Oriental antiquity has been restored to us, 
it has come to be understood that, politically speaking, the 
Hebrews were a relatively insignificant people, whose chief 
importance from the standpoint of material history was derived 
from the geographical accident that made them a sort of buffer 
between the greater nations about them. Only once, and lor 
a brief period, in the reigns of David and Solomon did the 
Hebrews rise to anything like an equal plane of political import- 
ance with their immediate neighbours. What gave them a 
seeming importance in the eyes of posterity was the fact that 
the true history of the Egyptians, Mesopotamians, Arabians 
and Hittites had been well-nigh forgotten. The various litera- 
tures of these nations were locked from view for more than two 
thousand years, while the literature of Israel had not merely 
been preserved, but had come to be regarded as inspired and 
sacred among all the cultured nations of the Western world. 
Now that the lost literatures have been restored to us, the status 
of the Hebrew writings could not fail to be disturbed. Their very 
isolation had in some measure accounted for their seeming 
importance. 

All true historical perspective is based upon comparison, and 
where only a single account has been preserved of any event or 
of any period of history, it is extremely difficult to judge that 
account with historical accuracy. An illustration of this truth 
is furnished in profane history by the account which Thucydides 
has given us of the Peloponnesian War. For most of the period 
in question Thucydides is the only source ; and despite the in- 
herent ments of a great writer, it can hardly be doubted that 
the tribute of almost unqualified praise that successive genera- 
tions of scholars have paid to Thucydides must have been in 
some measure qualified if, for example, a Spartan account of the 
Peloponnesian War had been preserved to us. Professor Mahafify 
has pointed out that many other events in Greek history are 
viewed by us in somewhat perverted perspective because the great 
writers of Greece were Athenians rather than Spartans or Thebans. 
Even in so important a matter as the great conflict between 
Persia and Greece it has been suggested more than once that we 
should be able to gain a much truer view were Persian as well as 
Greek accounts accessible. 

Not many years ago it would have been accounted a heresy to 
suggest that the historical books of the Old Testament had 
conveyed to our minds estimates of Oriental history that suffered 
from this same defect ; but to-day no one who is competent to 
speak with authority pretends to doubt that such is really the 
fact. Even conservative students of the Bible urge that its 
historical passages must be viewed precisely in the light of any 
other historical writings of antiquity ; and the fact that the 
oldest Hebrew manuscript dates only from the 8th centuiy^ a.d., 
and therefore of necessity brings to us the message of antiquity 
through the fallible medium of many generations of copyists, is 
far more clearly kept in mind than it formerly was. Every 
belief of mankind is in the last analysis amenable to reason, and 
finds its origin in evidence that can appeal to the arbitrament of 
common sense. This evidence may in certain cases consist 
chiefly of the fact that generations of our predecessors have taken 
a certain view regarding a certain question ; indeed most of our 
cherished beliefs have this foundation. But when such is the 
case, mankind has never failed in the long run to vindicate its 
claim to rationality by showing a readiness to give up the old 
belief whenever tangible evidence of its fallaciousness was 
forthcoming. The case of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment furnishes no exception. These had been sacred to almost a 
hundred generations of men, and it was difficult for the eye of 
faith to see them as other than absolutely infallible documents. 
Yet the very eagerness with which the champions of the Hebrew 
records searched for archaeological proofs of their validity was a 
tacit confession that even the most unwavering faith was not 
beyond the reach of external evidence. True, the believer sought 
corroboration with full faith that he would find it ; but the very 
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fact that he could think such external corroboration valu^le 
implied, however little he may have realized it, the subconscious 
concession that he must accept external evidence at its iuU 
value, even should it prove contradictory. If, then, an Egyptian 
inscription of the XIXth dynasty had come to hand in which the 
names of Joseph and Moses, and the deeds of the Israelites as a 
subject people who finally escaped from bondage by crossing the 
Red Sea, were recorded in hieroglyphic characters, such a 
monument would have been hailed with enthusiastic delight by 
every champion of the Pentateuch, and a wave of supreme 
satisfaction would have passed over all Christendom. It is not 
too much, then, to say that failure to find such a monument has 
caused deep disappointment to Bible scholars everywhere. It 
does not follow that faith in the Bible record is shaken, although 
m some quarters there has been a pronounced tendency to regard 
the history of the Egyptian sojourn as mytliical ; yet it cannot be 
denied that Egyptian records, corroborating at least some phases 
of the Bible story, would have been a most welcome addition to 
our knowledge. Some recent finds have, indeed, seemed to make 
inferential reference to the Hebrews, and the marvellous collec- 
tion of letters of the XVIllth dynasty found at Tel cl-Amarna— 
letters to which we shall refer later — have the utmost importance 
as proving a possible early date for the Mosaic accounts. But 
such inferences as these are but a vague return for the labour 
expended, and an almost cruelly inadequate response to seemingly 
well-founded expiectations. 

When we turn to the field of Babylonian and Assyrian archaeo- 
logy, however, the case is very different. Here we have docu- 
ments in abundance that deal specifically with events more or less 
referred to in the Bible. 'J'he records of kings whose names 
hitherto were known to us only through Bible references have 
been found in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, and personages 
hitherto but shadowy now step forth as clearly into the light of 
history as an Alexander or a Caesar. Moreover, the newly 
discovered treasures deal with the beliefs of the people as well as 
with their history propier. The story of the l>ooks now spoken of 
as the “ ( reation ” and “ Deluge ” tablets of the Assyrians, in the 
British Museum, which were discovered in the ruins of Nineveh 
by l.ayard and by George Smith, has been familiar to every one 
for a good many years. The acute interest which they excited 
when George Smith deciphered tlieir contents in 1872 has to some 
extent abated, but this is only because scholars are now pretty 
generally agreed as to their bearing on the correspionding parts of 
Genesis. The particular tablets m question date only from about 
the 7th century b.c., but it is agreed among Assyriologists that 
they are copies of older texts current in Babylonia for many 
centuries before, and it is obvious that the compilers of Genesis 
had access to the Babylonian stories. In a word, the Hebrew 
Genesis shows unequivocal evidence of Babylonian origin, but, in 
the words of Professor Sayce, it is but a paraphrase and not a 
translation.’’ However disconcerting such a revelation as this 
would have been to the theologians of an elder day, the Bible 
scholars of our own generation are able to regard it with entire 
composure. 

From the standpoint of the historian even greater interest 
attaches to the records of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings 
when compared with the historical books of the Old Testament. 
For some centuries the inhabitants of Palestine were subject to 
periodical attacks from the warlike inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
as even the most casual reader of the Bible is aware. When it 
became known that the accounts of these invasions formed a part 
of the records preserved in the Assyrian libraries, historian and 
theologian alike waited with breathless interest for the exact 
revelations in store ; and this time expectation was not dis- 
api^inted. As, one after another, the various tablets and 
cylinders and ^nalistic tablets have been translated, it has 
become increasingly clear that here are almost inexhaustible 
fountains of knowledge, and that sooner or later it may be 
possible to check the Hebrew accounts of the most important 
periods of their history with contemporaneous accounts written 
from another point of view. It is true that the cases are not very 
numerous where precisely ithe same event is described from 


opposite points qf view, \mt, speaking in generid terms rath^ than 
of specific incidents, are already able to subject considerable 
portions of history to this test. The records of Shalmaneser II., 
Tiglath-Pileser III* and Sennacherib, kings of Assyria, of 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and of Cyrus> king of Persia, 
all contain direct references to Hebrew history. An obelisk of 
Shalmaneser II. contains explicit reference to the tribute of 
Jehu of Samaria, and graphically depicts the Hebrew captives. 
Tiglath-Pileser HI,, a usurper who came to the throne of Assyria 
in 745 B.C., and whose earlier name of Pul proved a source of 
confusion to the later Hebrew writers, left records that have 
served to clear up the puzzling chronology of a considerable 
period of the history of Samaria. Most interesting of all, perhaps, 
are the annals of Sennacherib, the destruction of whose hosts by 
tlie angel of God is so strikingly depicted in the Book of Kings. 
Ihe court historian of Sennacherib naturally does not dwell upon 
this event, but hedoes tell of an invasion and conquest of Palestine. 
The Hebrew account of the death of Sennacherib is corroborated 
by a Babylonian inscription. Here, however, there is an interest- 
ing qualification. The account in the book of Kings is so phrased 
that one might naturally infer from it that Sennacherib was 
assassinated by his sons immediately after his return from the 
disastrous campaign in Palestine ; but in point of fact, as it now 
appears, the Alssyrian king survived that campaign by twenty 
vears. One cannot avoid the suspicion that in this instance the 
Hebrew chronicler purposely phrased his account to convey the 
impression that Sennacherib’s tragic end was but the slightly 
delayed culmination of the punishment inflicted for his attack 
upon the chosen people.” On the other hand, the ambiguity 
may be quite unintentional, for the Hebrew writers were 
notoriously lacking in the true historical sense, which shows 
itself in a full appreciation of the value of chronology. 

One of the most striking instances of the way in which mistakes 
of chronology may lead to the perversion of historical records is 
shown in the book of Daniel in connexion with the familial 
account of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. Within the past 
generation records of Cyrus have been brought to light, as wdl as 
records of the conquered Babylonian king himself, which show 
that the Hebrew writers of the later day had a peculiarly befogged 
impression of a great historical event — their misconception being 
shared, it may be added, by the Greek historian Herodotus, 
When the annalistic tablet of Cyrus was translated, it was made 
to appear, to the consternation of Bible scholars, that the city of 
Babylon liad capitulated to the Persian — or more properly to the 
Elamite — conqueror without a struggle. It appeared, further, 
that the king ruling in Babylon at the time of the capitulation 
was named not Belshazzar, but Nabonidos. This king, as appears 
from his own records, had a son named Belshazzar, who com- 
manded Babylonian armies in outlying provinces, but who never 
came to the throne. Nothing could well be more disconcerting 
than such a revelation as this. It is held, however, that the 
startling discrepancies arc not so difficult to explain as may 
appear at first sight. The explanation is found, so the Assyrio- 
logist assures us, in the fact that both Hebrew and Greek 
historians, writing at a considerable interval after the events, and 
apparently lacking authentic sources, confused the peaceful 
occupation of Babylon by Cyrus with its siege and capture by a 
successor to that monarch, Darius Hystaspes. As to the con- 
fusion of Babylonian names — in which, by the way, the Hebrew 
and Greek authors do not agree — it is explained that the general, 
Belshazzar, was perhaps more directly known in Palestine than 
his father the king. But the vagueness of the Hebrew knowledge 
is further shown by the fact fiiat Belshazzar, alleged^ king, is 
announced as the son of Nebuchadrezzar (misspelled Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the Hebrew writii^s), while the three kings that reigned 
after Nebuchadrezzar, and &Bfore Nabonidos usur^ the throne, 
are quite overlooked. 

Our present concern with the archaeological evidence thus 
briefly outlined, and with much more of the kind, may be summed 
up in the question : What in general terms is the inference to 
be drawn by the wcwrld-historian from the Assyrian records in 
their bearings upon lie Hebrew writings ? At first sight this 
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might seem an extremely difBcnlt question to answer. Indeed^ 
to answer it to the satisfaction of all concerned might well be 
pronounced impossible. Yet it would seem as if a candid and 
impartial historian could not well be greatly in doubt in the 
matter. On the one hand, the general agreement everywhere 
between the Hebrew accounts and contemporaneous records 
from Mesopotamia proves beyond cavil that, broadly speaking, 
the Bible accounts are historically true, and were written by 
persons who in the main had access to contemporaneous docu- 
ments. On the other hand, the discrepancies as to details, the 
confusion as to exact chronology, the manifest prejudice and 
partisanship, and the obvious limitations of knowledge make it 
clear that the writers partook in full measure of the shortcomings 
of other historians, and that their work must be adjudged by 
ordinary historical standards. As much as this is perhaps 
conceded by most, if not all, schools of Bible criticism of to-day. 
Professor Sayce, one of the most distinguished of modem 
Assyriologists, writing as an opponent of the purely destructive 
“ Higher Criticism,” demands no more than that the book of 
Genesis “ shall take rank by the side of the other monuments of 
the past as the record of events which have actually happened 
and been handed on by credible men ” ; that it shall, in short, 
be admitted to be ‘‘ a collection of ancient documents which have 
all the value of contemporaneous testimony,” but which being 
in themselves ‘‘ wrecks of vast literatures which extended over 
the Oriental world from a remote epoch,” cannot be understood 
aright “ except in the light of the contemporaneous literature 
of which they form a portion.” From the point of view implied 
by such words as these, it is only necessary to recall the mental 
attitude of our grandfathers to appreciate in some measure 
the revolution in thought that has been wrought in this field 
within the last half-century, largely through the instrumentality 
of Oriental archaeology. 

We have seen that the general trend of Oriental archaeology 
has been reconstructive rather than iconoclastic. Equally true 
Archaw ^ recent classical archaeology. Here no such 

oiogymnd revolution has been effected as that which virtually 
cimtMicMi created anew the history of Oriental antiquity ; yet 
hiatary. bearings of the new knowledge are similar in kind 
if different in decree. The world had never quite forgotten the 
history of the primitive Greeks as it had forgotten the Mesopo- 
tamians, the Himyaritic nations and the Hittites ; but it 
remembered their deeds only in the form of poetical myths and 
traditions. These traditions, finding their clearest delineation 
in the lines of Homer, had been subjected to the analysis of the 
critical historians of the early decades of the 19th century, and 
their authenticity had come to be more than doubted. The 
philological analysis of Wolf and his successors had raised doubts 
as to the very existence of Homer, and at one tune the main 
current of scholarly opinion had set strongly in the direction of 
the belief that the Iliad and the Odyssey were in reality but 
latter-day collections of divers recitals that had been handed 
down by word of mouth from one generation to another of bards 
through ages of illiteracy. It was strenuously contended that 
the case could not well be otherwise, inasmuch as the art of 
writing must have been quite unknown in Greece until after 
the alleged of the traditional Homer, whose date had been 
variously estimated at from 1000 to 800 b.c. by less sceptical 
generations. It had come to be a current belief that the Iliad 
was first committjed to writing in the age of Peisistratus. A 
prominent controversialist, F. A. Paley, even went so far as to 
doubt whether a single written copy of the Iliad existed in Greece 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War. The doubts thus cast 
upon the age when the Homeric poems first assumed the fixed 
form ^ of writing were closely associated with the universal 
scepticism as to the historical accuracy of any traditions whatever 
regarding the early history of Greece, Cautious historians had 
come to regard the so-called “ Heroic Age as a prehistoric 
period r^arding which nothing definite was known, or in all 
probability could be kiiown. It was ably aijfued by Sir George 
Comewall Lewis, in connexion with his inquiries into early Roman 
histoiy> that a verbal tradition is not transmitted from one 


generation to another in anything like an authentic form for a 
longer period than about a century. If, then, the art of writing 
was unknown in Greece before, let us say, the 6th century B.c., 
it would be useless to expect that any events of Grecian history 
prior to about the 7 th century b.c. could have been transmitted 
to posterity with any degree of historical accuracy. 

Notwithstanding the allurements of the subject, such con- 
servative historians as Grote were disposed to regard the problems 
of early Grecian history as mscrutable, and to content themselves 
with the recital of traditions without attempting to establish 
their relationship with actual facts. It remained for the more 
robust faith of a Schliemann to show that such scepticism was 
all too faint-hearted, by proving that at such sites as Tiryns, 
Mycenae and Hissarlik evidences of a very early period of Cireek 
civilization awaited the spade of the excavator. 1 hanks to the 
enthusiasm of Schliemann and his successors, we can now 
substitute for the mytliical “ Age of Heroes ” a historical 
“ Mycenaean Age ” of Greece, and give tangible proof of its 
relatively high state of civilization. Schliemann may or may not 
have been correct in identifying one of the seven cities that he 
unearthed at Hissarlik as the fabled Troy itself, but at least lus 
efforts sufficed to give verisimilitude to the Homeric story. 
With the lessons of recent Oriental archaeology in mind, few 
will be sceptical enough to doubt that some such contest as that 
described in the Jhad actually occurred. And now, thanks to 
the efforts of a large company of workers, notably Dr Arthur 
Evans and his associates in Cretan exploration, we are coming 
to speak with some confidence not merely of a Mycenaean but 
of a pre-Mycenaean Age. 

As yet we see these periods somewhat darkly. The illuminative 
witness of written records is m the main denied us here Some 
most archaic inscriptions have been indeed found by the explorers 
in Crete, but these for the present serve scarcely any other 
purpose than to prove the antiquity of the art of writing among 
a people who were closely in touch with the inhabitants of 
Hellas proper. Most unfortunately for posterity, the Greeks 
wrote mainly on perishable materials, and hence the chief records 
even of their later civilization have vanished. The only fragments 
of Greek manuscripts antedating the Ciiristian era that have 
beenpreserved to us have been found m Egypt, where a hospitable 
climate granted them a term of existence not to be hoped for 
elsewhere. No fragment of these papyri, indeed, carries us 
further back than the age of the Ptolemies ; but the Greek 
inscriptions on the statues of Rameses II. at Abu-Simbel, in 
Nubia, give conclusive proof that the art of writing was widely 
disseminated among the Greeks at least three centuries before 
the age of Alexander. This carries us back towards the traditional 
age of Homer. 

The Cretan inscriptions belong to a far older epoch, and are 
written in two non-Grecian scripts of undetermined affinities. 
Here, then, is direct evidence that the Aegean peoples of the 
Mycenaean Age knew how to write, and it is no longer necessary 
to assume that the verses of the Iliad were dependent on mere 
verbal transmission for any such period as has been supposed. 

But even were direct evidence of the knowledge of the art of 
writing in Greece of the early day altogether lacking, none but 
the hardiest sceptic could doubt, in the light of recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries elsewhere, that the inhabitants of ancient 
Hellas of the ‘‘ Homeric Age ” must have shared with their 
contemporaries the capacity to record their thought in written 
words. We have seen that Oriental archaeology has in recent 
generations revolutionized our conceptions of the antiquity 
of civilization. We have seen that written documents have been 
preserved in Mesopotamia to which such a date as 4500 b.c. may 
be ascribed with a good deal of confidence ; and that from the 
third millennium b.c. a flood of contemporary literary records 
comes to us both from Egypt and Mesopotamia. But until 
recently it had been supposed that Hellas was shut out entirely 
from this Oriental culture. Historians have found it hard to 
dispel the idea that civilization in Greece was a very late develop- 
ment, and that the culture of the age of Solon sprar^, in fact, 
suddenly into existence, as it seems to do in the records of the 
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historian. But the excavations that have given us a knowledge 
of the Mycenaean Age have proved conclusively, not alone that 
civilization existed in Greece in an early day, but that this 
civilization was closely linked with the civilization of Egypt. 
Not only have antiquities been found in Crete that point to 
Egyptian inspiration, but quite recently Professor Petrie has 
found at Tel el-Amarna Mycenaean pottery. The latter find has 
a peculiar significance, since the date of the Tel el-Amama 
collection is definitely fixed between the years 1400 and 1370 b.c. 

It is demonstrated, then, that as early as the beginning of 
the 14th century b,c. the Mycenaean civilization was in touch 
with the ancient civilization of Egypt. One must not infer 
from this, however, that the two civilizations met on anything 
like an equality. Indeed, in the wonderful Tel-el-Amama 
collection there is a suggestive absence of literary documents 
from the Aegean that demands a word of notice. The Tel el- 
Amarna collection, it will be recalled, consists of the royal 
archives of King Amenophis IV. of the XVIIIth Egyptian 
dynasty, who in the latter years of his rei^n chose to be known 
as Akhenaton, ‘^the glory of the solar disk.” This monarch 
had retired from Thebes and established his court on the site 
now known as Tel el-Amarna, where he founded the city which 
existed only during the brief period of thirty years endmg with 
the death of the monarch about 1370 b.c. The date of the 
documents found in the royal library is, therefore, fixed within 
very narrow limits. The documents in question consist chiefly 
of letters, and constitute one of the most important of archaeo- 
logical finds. These letters came to the king from almost every 
part of western Asia, including Palestine and Phoenicia, Baby- 
lonia and Asia Minor. Strangely enough, all the letters are 
written in the Babylonian character, and most of them are in 
the Babylonian language. They afford, therefore, most striking 
evidence of a widespread diffusion of Babylonian culture. 
Incidentally they prove, to the utter confusion of a certain school 
of Bible critics, that the art of writing was familiarly known m 
Canaan, and that Egypt and western Asia were in full literary 
connexion with one another, long before the time of the Exodus. 
Hence all the elaborate arguments based on the supposition that 
Moses probably could not write fall to the ground. On the other 
hand, the absence of letters from Mycenae among the tablets 
of Tel el-Amama must be regarded as at least suggestive. 
Seemingly the widespread Babylonian culture had not reached 
the Aegean peoples ; yet these peoples cannot have been wholly 
imorant of things with which commercial intercourse brought 
them in contact. The point is of no very great significance, 
however, since no one has pretended that the Western civilization 
compared with the Eastern in point of antiquity ; and in any 
event, no amount of negative evidence weighs a grain in the 
balance against the positive evidence of the Cretan inscriptions. 

The researches of the archaeologist are, in short, tending to 
reconstruct the primitive classical history ; and here, as in the 
Orient, it is evident that historians of the earlier day were 
constantly blinded by a misconception as to the antiquity of 
civilization. Such a fruitage as that of Greek culture of the age 
of Pericles does not come to maturity without a long period of 
preparation. Here, as elsewhere, the laws of evolution hold, 
permitting no sudden stupendous leaps. But it required the 
arduous labours of the archaeologist to prove a proposition that, 
once proven, seems self-evident. (H. S. Wi.) 

Eras and Periods. 

In the article Calendar {q.v,) that part of chronology is treated 
which relates to the measurement of time, and the principal 
methods are explained that have been employed, or are still in 
use, for adjusting the lunar months of the solar year, as well as 
the intercalations necessary for regulating the civil year according 
to the celestial motions. But it is necessary to notice here the 
different Eras and Periods that have been employed by historians, 
and by the different nations of the world, in recording the succes- 
sion of time and events, to fix the epochs at which the pas 
respectively commenced, to ascertain the form and the initial 
day of the year made use of, and to establish their correspondence 


with the years of the Christian era. These elements will enable 
us to convpt, by a simple arithmetical operation, any historical 
date, of which the chronological characters are given according to 
any era whatever, into the corresponding date in the Christian era. 

Jidian Period . — Although the Julian period (the invention 
of Joseph Scaliger, in 1582; is not, properly speaking, a chrono- 
logical era, yet, on account of its affording considerable facilities 
in the comparison of different eras with one another, and in 
marking without ambiguity the years before Christ, it is very 
generally employed by chronologers. It consists of 7980 Julian 
years ; and the first year of the Christian era corresponded with 
the year 4714 of the Julian period. 

Olympiads . — The Olympic games, so famous in Greek history, 
were celebrated once every four years, between the new and full 
moon first following the summer solstice, on the small plain 
named Olympia in Elis, which was bounded on one side by the 
river Alpheus, on another by the small tributary stream the 
Cladeus, and on the other two sides by mountains. The games 
lasted five days. Their origin, lost in the dimness of remote 
antiquity, was invested by priestly legends with a sacred char- 
acter. They were said to have been instituted by the Idaean 
Heracles, to commemorate his victory over his four brothers in 
a foot-race. According to a tradition, possibly more authentic, 
they were re-established by Iphitus, king of Elis, in concert with 
the Spartan Lycurgus and Cleosthenes of Pisa. The practice was 
long afterwards adopted of designating the Olympiad, or period 
of four years, by the name of the victor m the contests of the 
stadium, and of inscribing his name in the gymnasium of 
Olympia. The first who received this honour was Coroebus. 
The games in which Coroebus was victor, and which form the 
principal epoch of Greek history, were celebrated about the time 
of the summer solstice 776 years before the common era of the 
Incarnation, in the 3938th year of the Julian period, and twenty- 
three years, according to the account of Varro, before the 
foundation of Rome. 

Before the introduction of the Metonic cycle, the Olympic 
year began sometimes with the full moon which followed, at 
other times with that which preceded the summer solstice, because 
the year sometimes contained 384 days instead of 354. But 
subsequently to its adoption, the year always commenced with 
the eleventh day of the moon which followed the solstice. In 
order to avoid troublesome computations, which it would be 
necessary to recommence for every year, and of which the results 
differ only by a few days, chronologers generally regard the ist 
of July as the commencement of the Olympic year. Some 
authors, however, among whom are Eusebius, Jerome and 
the historian Socrates, place its commencement at the ist of 
September; these, however, appear to have confounded the 
Olympic year with the civil year of the Greeks, or the era of the 
Seleucidae. 

It IS material to observe, that as the Olympic years and periods 
begin with the ist of July, the first six months of a year of our era 
correspond to one Olympic year, and the last six months to another. 
Thus, when it is said that the first year of the Incarnation corre- 
sponds to the first of the 195th Olympiad, we are to understand that 
it is only with respect to the last six months of that year that the 
correspondence takes place. The first six months belonged to the 
fourth year of the 194th Olympiad. In referrmg dates expressed 
by Olympiads to our era, or the contrary, we must therefore dis- 
tinguish two cases. 

1st. When the event in question happened between the ist of 
January and the ist of the following July, the sum of the Olympic 
year and of the year before Chnst is always equal to 776. The year 
of the era, therefore, will be found by subtracting tne number of 
the Olympic year from 776. For example, Varro refers the founda- 
tion of Rome to the 21st of April of the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad, and it is required to find the year before our era. Since 
five Olympic periods nave elapsed, the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad is 5x4 + 3 = 23 therefore, subtracting 23 from 776, 
we have 753, which is the year before Christ to which the foundation 
of Rome is referred by Varro 

2nd. When the event took place between the summer solstice and 
the ist of January following, the sum of the Olympic year and of the 
year before Christ is equal to 777. The difference, therefore, between 
777 and the year in one of the dates will give the year in the other 
date. Thus, the moon was eclipsed on the 27th 01 August, a little 
before midn%ht, in the year 413 before our era ; and it is required 
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to find the corresponding year in the Olympic era. Subtract 4x3 
from 777, the remainder is 364 ; and 364 divided by four gives 91 
without a remainder ; consequently the eclipse happened in the 
fourth year of the ninety-first Olympiad, which is the date to which 
it is referred by Thucydides. 

If the year is after Christ, and the event took place m one of the 
first six months of the Olympic year, that is to say, between July 
and January, wo must subtract 776 from the number of the Olympic 
year to find the corresponding year of our era ; but if it took place 
m one of the last six months of the Olympic year, or between January 
and July, we must deduct 777. The computation by Olympiads 
seldom occurs in historical records after tlie middle of the 5th 
century of our era. 

The names of the months were different in the different Grecian 
states. The Attic months, of which we possess the most certain 
knowledge, were named as follows : — 

Hecatombaeon. Gamehon. 

Metageitnion. Anthesterion. 

Boedromion, Elaphebolion. 

Pyanepsion. Munychion. 

Maemacterion. Thargelion. 

Poscideon. Scirophonon. 


Era of the Foundation of Rome , — ^After the Olympiads, the 
era most frequently met with in ancient history is that of the 
foundation of Rome, which is the chronological epoch adopted 
by all the Roman historians. There are various opinions respect- 
ing the year of the foundation of Rome, (i) Fabius Pictor places 
it in the latter half of the first year of the eighth Olympiad, 
which corresponds with the 3967th of the Julian period, and with 
the year 747 B.c. (2) Polybius places it in the second year of the 
seventh Olympiad, corresponding with 3964 of the Julian period, 
and 750 B.c. (3) M. Porcius Cato places it in the first year of 
the seventh Olympiad, that is, in 3963 of the Julian period, and 

751 B.c. (4) Vernus Flaccus places it in the fourth year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the year 3962 of the Julian period, and 

752 B c. (5) Terentius Varro places it in the third year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the year 3961 of the Julian period, and 

753 B.c. A knowledp;e of these different computations is necessary, 
in order to reconcile the Roman historians with one another, 
and even any one writer with himself. Livy in general adheres 
to the epoch of Cato, though he sometimes follows that of Fabius 
Pictor. Cicero follows the account of Varro, which is also m 
general adopted by Pliny. Dionysius of Halicarnassus follows 
Cato. Modern chronologers for the most part adopt the account 
of Varro, which is supported by a passage in Censonnus, where it 
is stated that the 991st year of Rome commenced with the 
festival of the Palilia, in the consulship of Ulpius and Pontianus. 
Now this consulship corresponded with the 238th year of our 
era ; therefore, deducting 238 from 991, we have 753 to denote 
the year before Christ. The Palilia commenced on the 21st of 
April ; and all the accounts agree in regarding that day as the 
epoch of the foundation of Rome. 

The Romans employed two soils of years, the civil year, whicli 
was used in the transaction of public and private affairs, and the 
consular year, according to which the annals of their history have 
been composed. The civil year commenced with the calends of 
January, but this did not hold a fixed place in the solar year till the 
time of Julius Caesar (see Calendar). The installation 01 the consuls 
regulated the commencement of the consular year The initial 
day of the consulate was never fixed, at least before the 7th century 
of Rome, but varied with the different accidents which in times of 
political commotion so frequently occurred to accelerate or retard 
the elections. Hence it happens that a consular year, generally 
speaking, comprehends a part not only of two Julian years, but 
also of two civil years. The consulate is the date employed by the 
l^tm historians generally, and by many of the Greeks, down to the 
bth century of our ora. 

In the era of Rome the commencement of the year is placed at the 
2 1st of April ; an event therefore which happened m the months 
of Januaiy, February, March, or during the first twenty days of 
April, in the year (for example) 500 of Rome, belongs to the civil 
year 501. Before the time of the Decemvirs, however, February was 
the last month of the year. Many authors confound the year of 
Rome with the civil year, supposing them both to begin on the ist 
of January. Others again confound both the year of Rome and the 
civil year with the Julian year, which in fa^t became the civil year 
after the regulation of the calendar by Julius Caesar. Through a 
like want 01 attention, many writers alsa particularly among the 
modems, have confounded the Julian and Olympic years, by making 
an entire Julian year correspond to an entire Olympic year, as i! 
both had commenced at the same epoch. Much attention to these 
particulars is required in the comparison of ancient dates. 


The CkfisHan Era , — The Christian or vulgar era, called also 
the era of the Incarnation, is now almost universally employed 
in Christian countries, and is even used by some Eastern nations. 
Its epoch or beginning is the ist of January in the fourth year 
of the 194th Olympiad, the 753rd from the foundation of Rome, 
and the 4714th of the JuUan period. This epoch was introduced 
in Italy in the 6th century, by Dionysius the Little, a Roman 
abbot, and began to be used m Gaul in the 8th, though it 
was not generally followed in that country till a century later. 
From extant charters it is known to have been in use in England 
before the close of the 8th century. Before its adoption the usual 
practice in Latin countries was to distinguish the years by their 
number in the cycle of inchetion. 

In the Christian era the years are simply distinguished by the 
cardinal numbers ; those before Christ being marked b.c. (Before 
Christ), or A,c. (Ante Christum), and those after Chri.st a.d. 
(Anno Domini). This method of reckoning time is more con- 
venient than those which employ cycles or periods of any length 
whatever ; but it still fails to satisfy in the simplest manner 
possible all the conditions that are necessary for registering the 
succession of events. For, since the commencement of the era 
is placed at an intermediate period of history, we are compelled 
to resort to a double manner of reckoning, backward as well 
as forward. Some ambiguity is also occasioned by the want 
of uniformity in the method of numbering the preceding years. 
Astronomers denote the year which preceded the first of our era 
by o, and the year previous to that by i b.c. ; but chronologers, 
in conformity with common notions, call the year preceding the 
era i B.c., the previous year 2 B.c., and so on. By reckoning 
in this manner, there is an interruption in the regular succession 
of the numbers ; and in the years preceding the era, the leap 
years, instead of falling on the fourth, eighth, twelfth, &c., fall, 
or ought to fall, on the first, fifth, ninth, Ax. 

In the chronicles of the middle ages much uncertainty fre- 
(]iiently arises respecting dates on account of the different epochs 
assumed for the beginning of the Christian year. Dionysius, 
the autlior of the era, adopted the day of the Annunciation, 
or the 25th of March, which preceded the birth of Christ by nine 
months, as the commencement of the first year of the era. This 
epoch therefore precedes that of the vulgar era by nine months 
and seven days. This manner of dating was followed in some 
of the Italian states, and continued to be used at Pisa even down 
to the year 1745. It was also adopted in some of the papal 
bulls ; and there are proofs of its having been employed in France 
about the middle of the nth century. Some chroniclers, who 
adhere to the day of the Annunciation as the commencement of 
the year, reckon from the 25th of March following our epoch, 
as the Florentines in the loth century. Gregory of Tours, and 
some writers of the 6th and 7th centuries, make the year begin 
sometimes with the 1st of March, and sometimes with the ist of 
January. In France, under the third race of kings, it was usual 
to begin the year with Easter ; and this practice continued at 
least till the middle of the 16th century, for an edict was issued 
by Charles IX. m the month of January 1663, ordaining that the 
beginning of the year should thenceforth be considered as taking 
place on the ist of January. An instance is given, in VAri de 
verifier les dates, of a date in which the year is reckoned from 
the 1 8th of March ; but it is probable that this refers to the 
astronomical year, and that the i8th of March was taken for 
the day of the vernal equinox. In Germany, about the nth 
century, it was usual to begin the year at Christmas ; and this 
practice alsc prevailed at Milan, Rome and other Italian cities, 
in the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. 

In England, the practice of placing the beginning of the year 
at Christmas was introduced in the 7th century, and traces 
of it are found even in the 13th. Gervase of Canterbury, who 
lived in the 13th century, mentions that almost all writers of his 
country agreed in regarding Christmas day as the first of the year, 
because it forms, as it were, the term at which the sun finishes 
and recommences his annual course. In the 12th century, 
however, the custom of beginning the civil year with the day of 
the Annunciation, or the 25th of March, began to prevail, and 
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continued to be generally followed from that time till the re- 
formation of the calendar in 1752. The historical year has 
always been reckoned by English authors to begin with the ist 
of January. The litiirgic year of the Church of England com- 
mences with the first Sunday of Advent. 

A knowledge of the different epochs which have been chosen 
for the rommencement of the year in different countries is 
indispensably necessary to the right interpretation of ancient 
chronicles, charters and other documents in which the dates 
often ai)pear contradictory. We may cite an example or two. 
It is well known that Charles the Great was crowned emperor 
at Rome on Christmas day in the year 800, and that he died in 
the year 814, according to our present manner of reckoning. 
But m the annals of Metz and Moissac, the coronation is stated 
to have taken place in the year 801, and his death in 813. In 
the first case th.? annalist supposes the year to begin with Christ- 
mas, and accordingly reckons the 25th of December and all the 
following days of that month to belong to 801, whereas in the 
common reckoning they would be referred to the year 800. 
J n the second case the year has been supposed to begin with the 
25th of March, or perhaps with Easter ; consequently the first 
tliree months of the year 814, reckoning from the ist of January, 
would be referred to the end of the year 813. The English 
Revolution is popularly called the Revolution of 1688. Had 
the year then begun, as it now does, with the ist of January, it 
would have been the revolution of 1689, William and Mary 
being received as king and queen in February in the year 1689 ; 
but at that time the year was considered m England as beginning 
on the 25th of March. Another circumstance to which it is 
often necessary to pay attention in the comparison of dates, 
is the alteration of style which took place on the adoption of the 
Gregorian Calendar (see Calendar). 

Era of ihe Creation of the World. — As the Greek and Roman 
methods of computing time were connected with certain pagan 
rites and observances which the Christians held in abhorrence, 
the latter began at an early period to imitate the Jews in reckon- 
ing their years from the supposed period of the creation of the 
world. Various computations were made at different times, from 
Biblical sources, as to the age of the world ; and des Vignoles, in 
the preface to his Chronology of Sacred History^ asserts that he 
collected upwards of two hundred different calculations, the 
shortest of which reckons only 3483 years between the creation of 
the world and the commencement of the vulgar era and the 
longest 6984. The so-called era of the creation of the world is 
therefore a purely conventional and arbitrary epoch ; practically, 
it means the year 4004 b c., — this being the date which, under the 
sanction of Archbishop Usher’s opinion, won iu way, among its 
hundreds of competitors, into general acceptance. 

Jetvtsh Year and Eras. — Before the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt their year commenced at the autumnal equinox ; but 
in orfler to solemni/.c the memory of their deliverance, the month 
of Nisan or Ahih^ in which that event took place, and which falls 
about the time of the vernal equinox, was afterwards regarded as 
the beginning of the ecclesiastical or legal year. In civil affairs, 
and in the regulation of the jubilees and sabbatical years, the 
Jews still adhere to the ancient year, which begins with the month 
Tisri, about the time of the autumnal equinox. 

After their dispersion the Jews were constrained to have 
recourse to the astronomical rules and cycles of the more en- 
lightened heathen, in order that their religious festivals might be 
obs(irved on the same days in all the countries through which 
they were scattered. For this purpose they adopted a cycle of 
eight)' -four years, which is mentioned by several of the ancient 
fathers of the church, and which the early Christians borrowed 
from them for the regulation of Easter This cycle seems to be 
neither more nor less than the Calippic period of seventy-six 
years, with the addition of a Greek octaeteris, or period of eight 
years, in order to disguise its true source, and give it an appear- 
ance of originality. In fact, the period of Calippus containing 
27,7^9 days, and the octaeteris 2922 days, the sum, which is 
30,681, is ex^tly the number of days in eighty-four Julian years. 
But the addition was veryTar from being an improvement on the 


work of Calippus ; for instead of a difference of only five hours 
and fifty-three minutes between the places of the sun and moon, 
which was the whole error of the Calippjc period, this difference, 
in the period of eighty-four years, amounted to one day, six hours 
and forty-one minutes. Buccherius places the beginning of this 
cycle in the year 162 b.c. ; Prideaux in the year 291 B.c. Accord- 
ing to the account of Prideaux, the fifth cycle must have begun in 
the year 46 of our era ; and it was in ttSs year, according to St 
Prosperus, that the Christians began to employ the Jewish cycle 
of eighty-four years, which they followed, tnough not uniformly, 
for the regulation of Easter, till the time of the Council of Nice. 

Soon after the Nicenc council, the Jews, in imitation of the 
Christians, abandoned the cycle of eighty-four years, and 
adopted that of Meton, by which their lunisolar year is regulated 
at the present day. This improvement was first proposed by 
Rabbi Samuel, rector of the Jewish school of Sora in Mesopotamia, 
and was finally accomplished m the year 360 of our era by Rabbi 
Hillel, who introduced that form of the year which the Jews at 
present follow, and which, they say, is to endure till the coming of 
the Messiah 

Till the 15th century the Jews usually followed the era of the 
Seleucidae or of Contracts. Since that time they have generally 
employed a mundane era, and dated from the creation of the 
world, which, according to their computation, took place 3760 
years and about three months before the beginning of our era. 
No rule can be given for determining with certainty the day on 
which any given Jewish year begins without entering into the 
minutiae of their irregular and complicated calendar. 

Em of Constantinople. — This era, which is still used in the 
Greek Church, and was followed by the Russians till the time of 
Peter the Great, dales from the creation of the world. The 
Incarnation falls in the year 5509, and corresponds, as m our era, 
with the fourth year of the T94th Olympiad. The civil year 
commences with the ist of September , the ecclesiastical year 
sometimes with the 21st of March, sometimes with the ist of 
April. It is not certain whether the year was considered at 
Constantinople as beginning with September before the separa- 
tion of the Eastern and Western empires. 

At the commencement of our era there had elapsed 5508 years 
and four months of the era of Constantinople. Hence the first 
eight months of the Christian year i coincide with the Con- 
stantinopolitan year 5509, while the last four months belong to 
the year 5510 In order, therefore, to find the year of C'hrist 
corresponding to any given year in the era of Constantinople, we 
have the following rule . If the event took place between the ist 
of January and the end of August subtract 5508 from the given 
year ; but if it happened between the 1st of September and the 
end of the year, subtract 5509. 

Era of Alexandria — The chronological computation of Julius 
Africanus was adopted by the Christians of Alexandria, who 
accordingly reckoned 5500 years from the creation of Adam to 
the birth of Christ. But in reducing Alexandrian dates to the 
common era it must be observed that Julius Africanus placed 
the epoch of the Incarnation three years earlier than it is placed in 
the usual reckoning, so that the initial day of the Christian era 
fell in the year 5503 of the Alexandrian era. This correspondence, 
however, continued only from the introduction of the era till the 
accession of Diocletian, when an alteration was made by dropping 
ten years in the Alexandrian account. Diocletian ascended the 
imperial throne in the year of Christ 284. According to the 
Alexandrian computation, this was the year 5787 of the world, 
and 287 of the Incarnation ; but on this occasion ten years were 
omitted, and that year was thenceforth called Ihe year 5777 of the 
world, and 277 of the Incarnation. There are, consequently,, two 
distinct eras of Alexandria, the one being used before and the 
other after the accession of Diocletian. It is not known for what 
reason the alteration was made ; but it is conjectured that it was 
for the purpose of causing a new revolution of the cycle of nineteen 
years (which was introduced into the ecclesiastical computation 
about this time by Anatolius, bishop of Hierapolis) to begin with 
the first year of the reign of Diodetian. In fact, 5777 being 
divided by 19 leaves i for the year of the cyde. The Alexandrian 
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era contiaued to be followed by the Copts in the 15th century, 
and Is said to be still used in Abyssinia. 

Dates expressed according to this era are reduced to the 
common era by subtracting 5502, up to the Alexandrian year 
5786 inclusive, and after that year by subtracting 5492 ; but if 
the date belongs to one of the four last months of the Chrbtian 
year, we must subtract 5503 till the yeax 5786, and 5493 after 
that year. 

Muniane Era of The chronological reckoning of 

Julius Africanus formed also the basis of the era of Antioch, 
which was adopted by the Christians of Syria, at the instance 
of Panodorus, an Egyptian monk, who flourished about the 
beginning of the 4th century, Panodorus struck off ten years 
from the account of Julius Africanus with regard to the years of 
the world, and he placed the Incarnation three years later, 
referring it to the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, as in the 
common era. Hence the era of Antioch differed from the original 
era of Alexandria by ten years ; but after the alteration of the 
latter at the accession of Diocletian, the two eras ooinc'ided. In 
reckoning from the Incarnation, however, there is a difference 
of seven years, that epoch being placed, in the reformed era of 
Alexamlna, seven yeais later than in the mundane era of Antioch 
or m the Christian era. 

As the Syrian year began in autumn, the year of Christ 
corresponding to any year in the mundane era of Antioch i» 
found by subtracting 549a or 5493 accordmg as the event falls 
between January and September or from September to January. 

Era of Nabonassar , — This era is famous in astronomy, having 
been generally followed by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. It is 
believed to have been in use from the very time of its origin , 
for the observations of eclipses which were collected in Chaldaea 
by Callisthenes, the general of Alexander, and transmitted by 
him to Aristotle, were for the greater part referred to the beginning 
of the reign of Nabonassar, founder of tlie kingdom of the 
Babylonians. It is the basis of the famous Canon of kings, also 
called Mathematical Canon, preserved to us in the works of 
Ptolemy, which, before the astonishing discoveries at Nineveh, 
was the sole authentic monument of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history known to us. The epoch from which it is reckoned i> 
precisely determined by numerous celestial phenomena recorded 
by Ptolemy, and correspKinds to Wednesday at mid-day, the 
26th of February of the year 747 before Christ. The year was 
in all respects the same as the ancient Egyptian year. On 
account of the difference in the length of the J ulian and Baby- 
lonian years, the conversion of dates accordmg to tlie era of 
Nabonassar into years before Christ is attended with considerable 
trouble. The surest way is to follow a comparative table. 
Frequently the year cannot be fixed with certainty, unless we 
know also the month and the day. 

The Greeks of Alexandria formerly employed the era of 
Nabonassar, with a year of 365 days ; but soon after the reforma- 
tion of the calendar by Julius Caesar, they adopted, like other 
Roman provincials, the Julmn intercalation. At this time the 
first of Thoth had receded to the 29111 of August, In the year 
136 of our era, the first of Thoth in the ancient Egyptian year 
corresponded with the 20th of July, between which and the 
29th of August there are forty days. The adoption of the Julian 
year must therefore have taken pla:e about 160 years before 
the year 136 of our era (the difference between the Egyptian 
and Julian years being one day in four years), that is to say, 
about the year 25 b.c. In fact, the first of Thoth corresponded 
with the 29th of August in the Julian calendar, in the years 25, 
24, 23 and 22 B.c. 

Era of the Seleuctdae, or Macedonian Era , — The era of the 
Seleucidae dates from the time of the occupation of Babylon 
by Seleucus Nicator, 31 1 years before Christ, in the year of Rome 
442, and twelve years after the death of Alexander the Great. 
It was adopted not only in the monarchy of the SeleucitJae but 
in general in all the Greek countries bordering on the Levant, 
was followed by the Jews till the 15th century, ax¥ji is said to 
be used by some Arabians even at the present day. By the 
Jews it was called the Era of Contracts, because the Syrian 


governors compelled them to make use of it m civil contracts ; 
the writers of the books of Maccabees call it tlie Era of Ktn^s, 
But notwithstanding its general prevalence m the East foi 
many centuries, authors using it differ much with regard to 
their manner of expressing dates, in consequence of the different 
epochs adopted for the beginning of the year. Among the 
Syrian Greeks the year began with the month Klul, \\hich 
corresponds to our Septembei. The Ncstorians and Jacoi>ites 
at the present day suppose it to liegm with the following month, 
or October. The author of the first hook oi Maccabees makes 
the era commence with the month Nisan, or April; and the 
author of the second book with the first 1 ishnn, or October. 
Albategni, a celebrated Arabian astronomer, dates from the 
xst of October. Some of the Arabian writers, as Alfergani, 
date from the ist of September. At lyre the year was counted 
from the 19th of our October, at Gaza from the 28th of the same 
month, and at Damascus from the vernal equinox. Ihest* dis- 
crepancies render it extremely difficult to determine the exact 
correspondence of Macedonian dates with those of other eias , 
and the difficulty is rendered still greater by the want of uni- 
formity in respect of the length of the year Some authors who 
follow the Macedonian era, use the Egyptian or vague year of 
365 days ; Albategni adopts the Julian year of 365! days. 

According to the computation most generally followed, tlie 
year 312 of the era of the .^leucidae began on the ist of September 
in the Julian year preceding the first of our era. Hence, to reduce 
a Macedonian date to the common era, subtract 311 years and 
four months. 


Tlu* names of the vSyrian and Macedonian 

months, and 

correspondence with the 

Roman niontlis, are as 

follows — 

Syrian 

Macedonian 

English 

El 111 

Gorpiaeus 

beptcmbei 

Ti«hnn I 

Hvperlxjretai'Uij 

Gctobei 

Tishrin 11 

Dius 

November 

C'aiiun I 

Apellaeus 

December 

Canim II 

Audynaeus 

January. 

Sabat 

Pen tins 

February. 

Adar 

Jiystrus. 

March 

Nisau 

Xantliicus 

A pill 

Ayar 

A rleraisius. 

May 

Haziran 

Daesius 

J line 

Tamils 

Panemus 

July. 

Ah 

Lous 

August 


Era of Alexander . — Some of the Greek historians have assumed 
as a chronological epoch the death of Alexander the Great, in 
the year 325 b.c. The form of the year is the same as in the 
preceding era. This era has not been much followed ; but it 
requires to l>e noticed in order that it may not be confounded 
with the era of the Seleucidae. 

Era of Tyre , — The era of Tyre is reckoned from the 19th of 
October, or the beginning of the Macedonian month Hyper- 
beretaeus, in the year 126 b.c. In order, therefore, to reduce 
It to the common era, subtract 125 ; and when the date is b.c., 
subtract it from 126. Dates expressed according to this era 
occur only on a few^ medals, and m the acts of certain councils. 

Caesarean Era of Antioch . — This era was established to com- 
memorate the victory obtained by Julius Giesar on the plains 
of Pharsalia, on the 9th of August m the year 48 n.c., and the 
706th of Rome. The Syrians computed it from their month 
Tishrin I.; but the Greeks threw it back to the month Gorpiaeus 
of the preceding year. Hence there is a difference of eleven 
months between the epochs assumed by the Syrians and the 
Greeks. According to the computation of the Greeks, the 49lh 
year of the Caesarean era began in the autumn of the year 
preceding the commencement of the Christian era ; and, accord- 
ing to the Syrians, the 49th year began in the autumn of the 
first year of the Incarnation. It is followed by Evagrius in his 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Julian Era.— The Julian era begins with the 1st of January, 
forty-five years b.c. It was designed to commemorate the 
reformation of the Roman calendar by Julius Caesar. 

Era of Spain, or of the Caesars . — ^The conquest of Spain by 
Augustus, which was completed in the thirty-mnth year B.C., 
gave rise to this era, which began with the first day of the following 
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year, and was long used in Spain and Portugal, and generally 
in all the Roman provmces subdued by the Visigoths, both in 
Africa and the South of France. Several of the councils of 
Carthage, and also that of Arles, are dated according to this era. 
After the 9th century it became usual to join with it in public 
acts the year of the Incarnation, It was followed in Catalonia 
till the year 1180, in the kingdom of Aragon till 1350, in Valencia 
till 1358, and in Castile till 1382. In Portugal it is said to have 
been m use so late as the year 1415, or 1422, though it would 
seem that after the establishment of the Portuguese monarchy, 
no other era was used in the public acts of that country than that 
of the Incarnation. As the era of Spain began with the ist of 
January, and the months and days of the year are those of the 
Julian calendar, any date is reduced to the common era by 
subtracting thirty-eight from the number of the year. 

Eta of Acttum, and Era of Augustus, — This era was established 
to commemorate the battle of Actium, which was fought on the 
3rd of September, in the year 31 b.c., and in the 15th of the Julian 
era. By the Romans the era of Actium was considered as 
beginning on the ist of January of the 16th of the Julian era, 
which is the 30th b.c. The Egyptians, who used this era till the 
time of Diocletian, dated its commencement from the beginning 
of their month Thoth, or the 29th of August ; and the Eastern 
Greeks from the 2nd of September. By the latter it was also 
called the era of Antioch, and it continued to be used till the 
9th century. It must not be confounded with the Caesarean 
era of Antioch, which began seventeen years earlier. Many of the 
medals struck by the city of Antioch in honour of Augustus are 
dated according to this era. 

Besides the era of Actium, there was also an Augustan era, 
which began four years later, or 27 b.c., the year in which 
Augustus prevailed on the senate and people of Rome to decree 
him the title of Augustus, and to confirm him in the supreme 
power of the empire. 

Era of Diocletian j or Era of Martyrs — It has been already 
stated that the Alexandrians, at the accession of the emperor 
Diocletian, made an alteration in their mundane era, by striking 
off ten years from their reckoning. At the same time they estab- 
lished a new era, which is still followed by the Abyssinians and 
Copts. It begins with the 29th of August (the first day of the 
Egyptian year) of the year 284 of our era, which was the first of 
the reign of Diocletian. Tlie denomination of Era of Martyrs, 
subsequently given to it in commemoration of the persecution 
of the ('hnstians, would seem to imply that its commencement 
ought to be referred to the year 303 of our era, for it was in that 
year that Diocletian issued his famous edict ; but the practice 
of dating from the accession of Diocletian has prevailed. The 
ancient Egyptian year consisted of 365 days ; but after the 
introduction of the Julian calendar, the astronomers of Alexandria 
adopted an intercalary year, and added six additional days 
instead of five to the end of the last month of every fourth year. 
The year thus became exactly similar to the Julian year. The 
Egyptian intercalary year, however, docs not correspond to the 
fulian leap year, but is the year immediately preceding ; and 
the intercalation takes place at the end of the year, or on the 29th 
of August. Hence the first three years of the Egyptian inter- 
calary period begin on the 29th of our August, and the fourth 
begins on the 30th of that month. Before the end of that year 
the Julian intercalation takes place, and the beginning of the 
following Egyptian year is restored to the 29th of August. 
Hence to reduce a date according to this era to our own reckoning, 
it is necessary, for common years, to add 283 years and 240 days ; 
but if the date belongs to the first three months of the year 
following the intercalation, or, which is the same thing, if in the 
third year of the Julian cycle it falls between the 30th of August 
and the end of the year, we must add 283 years and 241 days. 
The Ethiopians do not reckon the years from the beginning of 
the era in a consecutive series, but employ a period of 532 years, 
after the expiration of which they again begin with i. This is the 
Dionysian or Great Paschal Period, and is formed by the multi- 
plication of the numbers 28 and 19, that is, of the solar and lunar 
cycles, into each otheri 


The following are the names of the Ethiopian or Abyssinian 
months, with the days on which they begin in the Julian calendar, 
or old style : — 

Mascaram . 29th August. Magabit . 25th February. 
Tikmith . 28th September. Miazia . . 27th March. 

Hadar . . 28th October. Gunbot . . 26th April. 

Taesam . 27th November. Sene . , . 26th May. 

Tir . . . 27th December. Hamle . . 25th Tune. 

Yacatit 26th January. Nahasse . . 25th July. 

The additional or epagomenal days begin on the 24th of August. 
In intercalary years the first seven months commence one day later. 
The Egyptian months, followed by the modem Copts, agree with 
the above in every respect excepting the names. 


Indiction, — ^The cycle of Indiction was very generally followed 
in. the Roman empire for some centuries before the adoption 
of the Christian era. Three Indictions may be distinguished ; 
but they differ only in regard to the commencement of the year. 

1. The Constantinopolitan Indiction, like the Greek year, 
commenced with the month of September. This was followed 
in the Eastern empire, and in some instances also in France. 

2. The Imperial or Constantinian Indiction is so called because 
its establishment is attributed to Constantine. This was also 
called the Caesarean Indiction, It begins on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. It is not infrequently met with in the ancient chronicles 
of France and England. 

3. The Roman or Pontifical Indiction began on the 25th of 
December or 1st of January, according as the Christian year 
was held to begin on the one or other of these days. It is often 
employed in papal bulls, especially after the time of Gregory VIE, 
anci traces of its use are found in early French authors. 

Era of the Armenians, — The epoch of the Armenian era is 
that of the council of Tiben, in which the Armenians consum- 
mated their schism from the Greek Church by condemning the 
acts of the council of Chalcedon ; and it coi responds to Tuesday, 
the 9th of July of the year 552 of the Incarnation. In their 
civil affairs the Armenians follow the ancient vague year of the 
Egyptians ; but their ecclesiastical year, which begins on the 
nth of August, IS regulated in the same manner as the Julian 
year, every fourth year consisting of 366 days, so that Easter 
and the other festivals are retained at the same place in the 
seasons as well as in the civil year. The Armenians also make 
use of the mundane era of Constantinople, and sometimes conjoin 
both methods of computation in the same documents. In their 
correspondence and transactions with Europeans, they generally 
follow the era of the Incarnation, and adopt the Julian year. 

To reduce the civil dates of the Armenians to the Christian era, 
proceed as follows. Since the epoch is the 9th of July, there were 
176 days from the beginning of the Armenian era to the end of 
the year 552 of our era ; and since 552 was a leap year, the year 
553 began a Julian intercalary period. Multiply, therefore, 
the number of Armenian years elapsed by 365 ; add the number 
of days from the commencement of the current year to the 
given date ; subtract 176 from the sum, and the remainder will 
be the number of days from the ist of January 553 to the given 
date. This number of days being reduced to Julian years, add 
the result to 552, and the sum gives the day in the Julian year, 
or old style. 

In the ecclesiastical reckoning the year begins on the nth of 
August. To reduce a date expressed in this reckoning to the 
Julian date, add 551 years, and the days elapsed from the ist of 
January to the loth of August, both inclusive, of the year 552 — 
that is to say (since 552 is a leap year), 223 days. In leap years 
one day must be subtracted if the date falls between the ist of 
March and loth of August. 


The following are the Armenian ecclesiastical months with their 
correspondence with those of the Julian calendar* — 

Navazardi begins .... nth August. 


Hori 
Sahmi . 
Dre Thari 
Kagoths 

6. Araez . 

7. Malegi . 

8. Arcki . 

9. Angi . 


loth September, 
loth October. 
9th November. 
9th December. 
8th January. 
7th February. 
9th March. 

8 th AprU. 
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10. Mariri . 8th May. 

11. Marcacz 7th June. 

12. Herodiez 7th July. 

To complete the year five complementary days are added in 
common years, and six in leap years 

The Mahommedan Era, or Era of the Hegira, — The era in use 
among the Turks, Arabs and other Mahommedan nations is 
that of the Hegira or Hejra, the flight of the prophet from Mecca 
to Medina, 622 a.d. Its commencement, however, does not, as 
is sometimes stated, coincide with the very day of the flight, 
but precedes it by sixty-eight days. The prophet, after leaving 
Mecca, to escape the pursuit of his enemies, the Koreishites, hid 
himself with his friend Abubekr in a cave near Mecca, and there 
lay for three days. The departure from the cave and setting out 
on the way to Medina is assigned to the ninth day of the third 
month, Rabia I. — corresponding to the 22nd of September of 
the year 622 a.d. The era begins from the first day of the month 
of Muharram preceding the flight, or first day of that Arabian 
year which coincides with Friday, July 16, 622 a.d. It is 
necessary to remember that by astronomers and by some 
historians the era is assigned to the preceding day, July 15. 
It is stated by D’Herbelot that the era of the Hegira was in- 
stituted by Omar, the second caliph, in imitation of the Christian 
era of the martyrs. 

Era of YazdegerdfOr Persian or Jelalaean Era, — This era begins 
with the elevation of Yazdegerd III. to the throne of Persia, on 
the 16th of June in the year of our era 632. Till the year 1079 
the Persian year resembled that of the ancient Egyptians, con- 
sisting of 365 days without intercalation ; but at that time the 
Persian calendar was reformed by Jelal ud-Din Malik Shah, 
sultan of Khorasan, and a method of intercalation adopted 
which, though less convenient, is considerably more accurate 
than the Julian. The intercalary period is 33 years, — one day 
being added to the common year seven times successively at the 
end of four years, and the eighth intercalation being deferred till 
the end of the fifth year. This era was at one period universally 
adopted in Persia, and it still continues to be followed by the 
Parsees of India. The months consist of thirty days each, and 
each day is distinguished by a different name. According to 
Alfergani, the names of the Persian months are as follows : — 

Afrudin-meh. Merdcd-mch Adar-meh. 

Ardisascht-meh. Schalianr-meh Di-meh. 

Cardi-meh. Mahar-meh. Behen-meli. 

Tir-meh. Abcn'ineh Alfirer-meh. 

The five additional days (in intercalary years six) are named 
Musteraca. 

As it does not appear that the above-mentioned rule of inter- 
calation was ever regularly followed, it is impossible to assign 
exactly the days on which the different years begin. In some 
provinces of India the Parsees begin the year with September, 
m others they begin it with October. We have stated that the 
era began with the i6th June 632. But the vague year, which 
was followed till 1079, anticipated the Julian year by one day 
every four years. In 447 years the anticipation would amount to 
about 1 12 days, and the beginning of the year would in conse- 
quence hf) thrown back to near the beginning of the Julian year 
632. To the year of the Persian era, therefore, add 631, and the 
sum will be the year of our era in which the Persian year begins, 

Chinese Chronology. — From the time of the emperor Yao, 
upwards of 2000 years b.c., the Chinese had two different years, — 
a civil year, which was regulated by the moon, and an astro- 
nomical year, which was solar. The civil year consisted m 
general of twelve months or lunations, but occasionally a thir- 
teenth was added in order to preserve its coirespondence with 
the solar year. Even at that early period the solar or astro- 
nomical year consisted of 365!^ days, like our Julian year ; and 
it was arranged in the same manner, a day being intercalated 
every fourth year. 

According to the missionary Gaubil, the Chinese divided the 
day into 100 ke, each ke into too minutes, and each minute into 
100 seconds. This practice continued to prevail till the 17th 
century, when, at the instance of the Jesuit Schall, president of 
the triounal of mathematics, they adopted the European method 


of dividing the day into twenty-four hours, each hour into sixty 
minutes, and each minute into sixty seconds. The civil day 
begms at midnight ^d ends at the midnight following. 

Since the accession of the emperors of the Han dynasty, 
206 B.C., the civil year of the Chinese has begun with the first day 
of that moon in the course of which the sun enters into the sign 
of the zodiac which corresponds with our sign Pisces. From the 
same period also they have employed, in the adjustment of 
their solar and lunar years, a period of nineteen years, twelve 
of which are common, containing twelv(‘ lunations each, and the 
remaining seven intercalar)^ containing thiiteen lunations. It 
IS not, however, precisely known how they distributed their 
months of thirty and twenty-nine days, or, as they termed them, 
great and small moons. This, with other matters appertaining 
to the calendar, was probably left to be regulated from time to 
time by the mathematical tribunal. 

The Chinese divide the time of a complete revolution of the 
sun with regard to the solstitial points into twelve e(jual portions, 
each corresponding to thirty days, ten hours, thirty minutes. 
Each of these periods, which is denominated a isei, is subdiv ided 
into two equal portions called chung-ki and isie-ki, the chung-kt 
denoting the first half of the tseif and the isie-kt the latter half 
Though the tse^ are thus strictly portions of solar time, yet what 
is remarkable, though not peculiar to China, they give their name 
to the lunar months, each month or lunation having the name of 
the chung-h or sign at which the sun arrives during that month. 
As the tse^ is longer than a synodic revolution of the moon, the 
sun cannot arrive twice at a chung-kt during the same lunation . 
and as there are only twelve iseli, the year can contain only 
twelve months having different names. It must happen some- 
times that in the course of a lunation the sun enters into no new 
sign ; in this case the month is intercalary, and is called bv the 
same name as the preceding month. 

For chronolojocal purpose's, the Chinese, in common with some 
other nations of the cast of Asia, employ cycles of sixty, by means of 
which they reckon Ihcir days, moons and years. The days are 
distnbuted in the calendar into cycles of sixty, in the same manner 
as ours arc distributed into weeks, or cycles ol seven Each day of 
the cycle has a particulai name, and as it is a usual practice, in 
mentioning dates, to give the name of tlic day along with that of 
the moon and the yeai, this arrangement affords great facilities m 
verifying the epochs of Chinese chronology 'Ihe order of the days 
m the cycle is nevci interrupted by any intercalation that may he 
necessary for adjusting the months or years 1 he moons of the civil 
year arc also distmguished by then place in the cycle of sixty , and 
as the intercalary moons arc not reckoned, for the reason liefore 
stated, namely, that during one of these lunations the sun enters 
into no new sign, there are only twelve regular moons in a year, 
so that the cycle is renewed every five years Thus the first moon of 
the year 187^ being the first of a new cycle, the first moon of every 
sixth year, reckoned backwards or forwards from that date, as 1868, 
1863, &c , or 1877, 1882, &c , also begins a new lunar cvele of .sixty*^ 

! moons. In regard to the years, the arrangement is exactly the same, 
j Each has a distinct number or name which marks its place in the 
cycle, and as this is generally given in referring to dates, along with the 
! other chronological characters of the year, the ambiguity which arises 
j from following a fluctuating or uncertain epoch is entirely obviated. 

1 The cycle of .sixty is formed of two subordinate cycles or senes of 
characters, one of ten and the other of twelve, which are joined 
, together so as to afford sixty different combinations The names of 
I the characters in the cycle of ten, which are called celestial signs, arc — 
I. KeS, ; 2. Yih , 3 Pmg , 4 Ting ; 5. Woo , 

6 Ke , 7 KAug , 8 Sin ,9 Jin ; 10 Kwei , 
and m the series ot 12, denominated terrestrial signs, 

I. Tsze , 2. Chow, 3 Ym , 4. Maoii , 5 Shin; 6. Szc , 

7. Woo; 8. We, 9, Shin , 10, Yew, ii. Scuh , 12. Hae 

The name of the first year, or ol the first day, m the sexagenary 
cycle IS formed by combining the first words m each of the above 
series ; the second is formed by combining the second of each senes, 
and so on to the tenth. For tlie next year the first word of the first 
senes is combined with the eleventh of the second, then the second 
of the first senes with the twelfth of the second, after this the third 
[ of the first series with the first of the second, and so on till the sixtieth 
I combination, when the last of the first senes concurs with the last 
of the second Thus KcATsze i.s the name of the first year, Yih- 
Chow that of the second, Ke&-seuh that of the eleventh, Ylh-hae 
that of the twelfth, Ping-tszc that of the thirteenth, and so on. The 
order of proccedmg is olmous. 

In the Chinese histoi^ translated into the Tatar dialect by order 
of the emperor K'ang-hi, who died m 1721, the characters of Uie cycle 
begin to appear at the year 2357 b.c. From this it has been inferred 
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that the Chinese empire was established previous to that epoch ; 
but it IS obviously so easy to extend the cycles backwards indefinitely, 
that the inference can have very little weight . The characters given 
to that year 2357 Keft-shm, which denote the 4i8t 01 the 

cycle We must, therefore, suppose the cycle to have begun 2307 
B c , or forty years before the reign of Yao. This is the epoch 
assumed by the authors of L'Aft de v^nfier les dates The mathe- 
matical tnrnmal has, however, from time immemorial counted the 
first year of the first cycle from the eighty-first of Yao, that is 
to say, from the year 2277 B.c. 

Since the ycai 163 B.c. the Chinese writers have adopted the 
practice ol dating the year fiom the accession of the reigning emperor. 
An emperor, on succeeding to the throne, givers a name to the years 
of his reign. He ordains, for example, that they shall be called xa-tc 
Jn consequence of this edict, the tollowmg year is called the first of 
Ta-tc, and the succeeding years the second, third, fourth, &c,, of 
Ta-te, and .so on, till it plca'^es the .same emperor or his successor to 
ordain that the years shall be called Iw some other appellation. 
The periods thus formed arc called by the Cliinese Nien-hao Accord- 
ing to this method of dating the yeans a now era commences with 
every reign , and the year corresponding to a Chinese date can only 
be found when wo have before us a catalogue of the Nien-hao, with 
their relation to the years of our era 

For Hindu Chyomda^v^ see the article under that heading 
Bibliography. — In addition to the early Greek writings already 
named, there are the forty books (some fitteen only extant m their 
entirety) of universal history compiled (about 8 B c ) by Diodorus 
Siculus, and arranged in the form of annals , the Pentabtblos of 
Julius Africanus (about 220-230 ad); the treatise of CensonniLs 
entitled De die naiali^ written 238 a d. . the Chromcon, in two 
Ijookb, of Eusebius Pamphili, bishop of Caesarea (about 323 ad ), 
distmguihh(‘d as the fust book of a purely chronological character 
which lias come down to ns , and tfiree important works forming 
parts of the Corpus Stripforum Htstonae Byzanttnae, namely, th(‘ 
Chronofffaphta of Georgius Syncellus (800 a d ), the Chronographm 
of )ohannos Malalas (gth century), and the Chvnntron Paschale 
Among work.s on ('hronokigy, the following, w’hich aic airanged 
111 the order of then publication, have an liistoiical interest, as leading 
lip to the epocli of modern research — 

1583 De Pmendatione 1 emporuniy bv Joseph Scahger, in which 
weie laid the foundations of chronological .science. 

1603 Opus Chi onologu //m, by Sethiis C<ilvi.sius 
1627 De Dortrtna Temporum, by Petavius (Denis Petau), with 
its continuation published m ib^o, and an abridgment entitled 
Bationanum Temporum^ in 

1650. Annale^ Veteris et Novi Tesiamentt, by Archbisliop Ussher, 
whose date's have by some mean.s gamed a place m the authonzeU 
version of (he Bible 

1651 Renia llpitome Ihstoviae Sarrae et Profanae^ by Philippe 
Tailibe, of which a French version was also published. 

1669 I nstituHonum Chronologicarum Ithi duo, by Bishop 
Beveridge. 

1672 ChronicHS Canon Aegvptiacus, Ebraicus, et Graeais, by Sir 
John ISIarshain 

1687. L* AnticjuiU dis temps rHahlie et dif endue, by Pan! Pezron, 
with its Defense, 1691 

1701 De Vetenhns Graecorum Romanonmque Cyclis, by Henry 
Dodwell 

1728 The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended, by Sir 
Isaac Newton, remarkable as an attempt to constmet a system on 
new bases, independent of the Greek chronologers, 

1738. Chronologu de VhisUme saintc, by Alphonse des Vignolles. 
1744. Tabletics chronologtques de VhisUnre uniuerselle, by N 
Lenglet-Dnfnisnoy 

1750 The first edition in one vol 4to of 1 C Aft de verifier les 
dates, which in its third edition (1818-1831) appeared m 38 vols 
8 VO, a colo'^’sal monument of the learning and labouis of vanous 
members of the Benedictine Congregation of Saint-Maui 
1752. Chronologn nl Antiquities, by John Jackson 
1754. Chronology and History of the World, by John Blair; new 
edition, much enlarged (1857). 

1784. A System of Chronology, by Playfair 

1799 Handhuch der Geschichte der Slaaten des Alterthums, by 
\ H. L Heeren 

1803 Handhuch der alien Geschichte, Geographie, und Chronologic, 
bv Ct. G Bredow, with Ins Htstorische Tabellen. 

1809-1814. New Analysts of Chronology, by William Hales 
18 K). A nnales Veterum Regnorum, hy C G ZiimjU 
1821 Tableaux historiques, chronologiques, et ghigraphiqms, by 
Buret de Longchamps 

1824- 18 H Easti Hellemci, and 1845-*! 850, Fasti Romani, by H 
Fvnes Clinton Epitomes of these elaliorato works were published, 
1^51-1853. 

1825- 1826. Handhuch der mathematischen und technischen Chvono- 
logie, by Christian Ludwig Ideler ; and his Lehrbuch der Chronologic, 
(1831). 

1833. 7 he Chronology of Histotv, by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

T»52. hastt Temporu Caiholm, liy Edward (rreftwell , and by 
the same author {1854), Ongines Knlendariae ftahrae; and 1862, 
Origines KnUndariae Heiknicae, 


More mcwkrn works are the Encyclopaedia of Chronology ^ by B. B. 
Woodward and W. L. R. Cates (1872) , and J. C. Macdonald’s 
Chronologies and Calendars (1897). But see the separate historical 
articles in this work. (W. L. R. C.) 

CHRUDIM^ a town of Bohemia, Austria, 74 m. E.S.E. of 
Prague by rail. Pop. (1900]) 13,017, mostly Czech. It has an 
important horse market, besides manufactures of sugar, spirits, 
beer, soda-water and agricultural machinery. There are also 
steam corn-mills and saw-mills. Chrudim is mentioned as the 
castle of a gaugraf as early as 993. The new town was founded by 
Ottokar U., who settled many Germans in it and gave it many 
privileges. After 1421 Chruclim was held by the Hussites, and 
though Ferdinand I. confiscated most of the town property, it 
prospered greatly till the outbreak of the Thirty Years* War. 
In 1625 the greater part of its Hussite inhabitants left the town, 
which suffered much later on from the Swedes. Chrudim was the 
birthplace of Joseph Ressel (1793-1857), honoured in Austria as 
the inventor of the screw propeller. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM! {Chrysanthemum sinense ; nat. ord. 
Compositac), one of the most popular of autumn flowers. It is a 
native of China, whence it was introduced to Europe. The first 
chrysanthemum in ICngland was grown at Kew in 1790, whither 
it had been sent by Mr Cels, a French gardener. It was not, 
however, till 1825 that the first chrysanthemum exhibition took 
place m England. The small-flowered pompons, and the gro- 
tesque-flowered Japanese sorts, are of comparatively recent date, 
the former having originated from the Chusan daisy, a variety 
introduced by Mr Fortune in 1846, and the latter having also been 
introduced by the same traveller about 1862. The J apanese kinds 
are unquestionably the most popular for decorative purposes as 
well as for exhibition. They afford a wide choice m colour, form, 
habit and times of flowering The incurved Chinese kinds are 
severely neat-looking flowers in many shades of colour. The 
anemone-flowered kinds have long outer or ray petals, the interior 
or disk petals being short and tubular. These arc to be had in 
many pleasing colours. The pompon kinds arc .small flowered, the 
petals being short. The plants are mostly dwarf in habrt. In 
the single varieties the outer or ray florets alone are large and 
attractively coloured. 

Plants for the Bordei — As a border plant out of door.s the chr^^san- 
thcmuni is of the easiest culture It is an exceptionally good town 
plant By a }udicious selection of varieties, fiowcTS may be produced 
in abundance and in considerable varictv from August to the end of 
Novembei, and in favourable seasons well on towaids Chiistmas 
Since 1890 when the English market was flooded with French raised 
varieties of exceptional merit, the border chrvsantliemum has taken 
first place among hardy autumn flowenng plants. Most of the 
varieties then introduced have been superseded by many excellent 
kinds raised in Britain. 

Propagation —The old English method of dividing the plants 
in March or early Apiil may be followed where better means of 
propagation are not practicable. Many of the best border varieties 
are shy in producing new growths (suckers) from the rootstock, 
and are in consequence not amenable to this method It is better 
to raise the plants from cuttings. This may be begun in January for 
the early flowering sorts, the late kinds being propagated diinng 
February and March. They will root quite well m a cold frame, if 
protected during fiosty weather by litter or other similar niatenal. 
If the frame can be heated at will so as to maintain a fairly even 
temperature of from 40^ to 50* Fab , roots will be made more quickly 
and with more certainty. A still better method is to improvise a 
frame near tlie glass in a grccnliouse, where the temperature is not 
raLsed alx>ve 50° by artificial heat This has the advantage of being 
accessible in all weathers. The bottom of the frame is covered with 
sifted coal ashes or coco-nut fibre, on which the shallow boxes or 
pots used in propagating are placed. These are well drained with 
broken crocks, the bottoms of the boxes being drilled to allow water 
lo pass out quickly. The sod should consist of about equal paj*t« of 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould, half a part of coarse silver-sand, and 
about a quart of vegetable ash from the garden refuse heap to each 
bushel of the compost The whole should be passed through a 
quarter inch sieve and thoroui^ly mixed. The coarse leaf -mould, 
cvc., from the sieve should be spread thinly over the drainage, and 
the boxes or pots fiiUed almost to the rims with the compost, and 


^ The Gi* xpwrMefjLor gpldf flower) was the 

herbalists' name for C. segetum^ the “ corn marigold,” with its 
yellow bloom, and was transferred by linnaeus to the gemis, being 
commonly restricted now to the species C. sinense. 
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covered, if possible, with a thin layer of 8ilver*«andL It should be 
ressed firimy, watered with a fin© rose, and atUpwed to drain for an 
our. The cuttings should then be dibbled into the boxes in rows, 
just clear, the soil being gently pressed around each. Short stout 
shoots which arise directly irom the rootstock make the best cuttings. 
In their absence cuttings from the stems are used. The ideal length 
for a cuttmg is about 2 1 in. Cut the stem squarely with a sharp knife 
just below a joint, and remove the lower leaves. Insert as soon as 
possible and water with a fine rose to settle the soil around them 
The soil is not allowed to become dry. The cuttings should be 
looked over daily, decayed leaves removed, and vsurplus moisture, 
condensed on the glass, wiped away. Ventilate gradually as rooting 
takes place, and, when well rooted, transfer singly into pots about 
3 in. in diameter, using as compost a mixture of two parts loam, 
one part leaf-mould, half a part coarse silver-sand, and a gallon of 
vegetable ash to every bushel of the compost. Return to the 
frames and keep close lor a fiiw days to allow the little plants to 
recover from the check occasioned by the jxittmg Ventilation 
should be gradually mcreased until the plants arc able to bear full 
exposure during favourable weather, without showing signs of 
distress by flagging They should be carefully protected at all 
times from cold cutting winds. In April, should the weather be 
favourable, the plants may be transferred to the borders, especially 
should the positions happen to be sheltered. If this is not practicable, 
another shift will be necessary, this time into pots about 5 m m 
diameter. The soil should be similar to that advised for the previous 
potting, enriched with half a part of horse manure that has been 
thoroughly sweetened by exposure. Plant out during May. All 
borders intended for chrysanthemums should be well dug and 
manured The strong growing kinds should he planted about 3 ft 
apart, the smaller kinds being allowed a little less room 

In the summer, water in dry weather, syringe m the evenings 
whenever practicable, and keep the borders free from weeds by 
surface hoemgs ; stake and tie the plants as required, and pinch out 
the tips of the shoots until they have become sufficiently bushy 
by frctpient branching. Pinching should not be practised later than 
the end of [line 

Pot Plants for Decoratwn — A list of a few of the thousands of 
varieties suitable for this purpose would be out of place here , 
new varieties are being constantly introduced, for these the reatler 
IS referred to trade catalogues. 

The most important considerations for the beginner are (ff) the 
choice of colours , (h) the types of flowers , (r) the height and habits 
of the varieties. Generally speaking, very t^l varieties and those 
of weak growth and delicate constitutions should be avoided. The 
majority of the varieties listed for exhibition purposes are also 
suitable for decoration, ospcciallv the Japanes<‘ kinds Propagation 
and early culture aic substantially as for bolder plants 

As soon as the 5-in pots are filled with roots, no time should be 
lost in giving them the final shift Eight-in. jiots are large enough 
for the general stock, but very strong growers may be given a larger 
size The soil, prepared a fortnight in advance, should consist of 
four parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, one part horse manuie 
prepared as advised above, half a part coarse silver-sand, half a part 
of vegetable ash, and a quart of bone-meal or a sprinkling of basic 
slag to every bushel of the mixture Mix thorouglily and turn over 
at intervals of three or four days. Pot firmly, working the soil well 
around the roots with a lath. " The main stake for trie support of 
the plant should now be given ; other and smaller stakes may later 
be necessary when the plants are grown in a bushy form, but their 
number should not be overdone. The stakes should be as few as 
possible consistent with the safely of the shoots, which should 
be looped up loosely and neatly. The plants should be placed m their 
summer quarters directly after potting. Stand them m rows m a 
sunny situation, the pots clear of one another, sufficient room being 
allowed between the rows for the cultivator to move freely among 
them. The mam stakes are tied to rough trellis made by straining 
wire m two rows about 2 ft. apart between upright poles driven 
into the ground Coarse coal ashes or coke breeze arc the best 
materials to stand the pots on, there liemg little risk of worms 
working through into the pots. The plants, which are required to 
produce as many flowers as possible, should have their tips pinched 
out at frequent intervals, from the end of March or beginning of 
April to the last week in June, for the mam season kinds ; and about 
the middle of July for the later kinds. 

Towards the end of J uly the jilants will need feeding at the roots 
with weak liquid manuie, varied occasionally by a vciy slight 
dusting of soluble chemical manure such as guano. The sou should 
be moderately moist when manure is given. In order that the flowers 
may be of good form, all lateral flower buds should be removed as 
soon as they arc large enough to handle, leaving only the bud 
terminating each shoot. Towauxis the end of Septeml>er— earlier 
should the weather prove wet and cold— remove the plants to well- 
ventilatcd greenhouses where they are intended to flower Feeding 
should be continued until the flowers are nearly hall open, when it 
may be gradually reduced^ The large ino|>heacled blooms seen at 
exhUbilions in November are grown in the way described, but only 
one or shoots arc allowed to develop on a plant, each shoot 
eventually having only one bloom. 

The dw*yshttth6mum is subject to the attack of black aphis and 
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groen-fiy. These pests may be destroyed, out of doors, by syrmging 
with quassia and soft soap solutions, by dusting the aflected parts 
with tobacco-powder, and indoors also by fumigating. Mildew 
generally appears after the plants are housed It may be destroyed 
by dusting the leave.s attacked with sublimed sulphur Rust is a 
fungoid disease of recent years It is best checked by syimgiag 
the plants with hver of sulphur (i oz. to 3 gallons of water) occasion- 
ally, a few weeks before taking the plants into the giccnhousc. 
Earwigs and slugs must be trapped and destioyed 

Flowers for -^Flowers of exhibition standard must be 

as broad and as dwp as the various varieties are capable of pro- 
ducing ; they must be irreproachable m colour. They must ah o 
exhibit the form peculiar to the variety when at its best, very few 
kinds being precisely alike in this respect, New varieties are in- 
troduced m la^e numbers annually, some of which supplant the 
older kinds The cultivator must therefore study the peculiarities 
of several new kinds each year if he would be a successful ex- 
hibitor 

For hsts of varieties, < 5 kc. see the catalogues of chrysanthemum 
growers, the gardening Press, an<l the excellent cultural pamphlets 
which are puSlished from time to time 

CHRYSANTHIUSf a Greek pliilosopher of the 4th century a.d., 
of the school of lamblichus. He was one of the favourite pupils of 
Aedesius, and dev^oted himself mainly to the mystical side of 
Neoplatonism {q,v.). The emperor Julian {q,v.) went to him by 
the advice of Aedesius, and subsequently invited him to come to 
court, and assist in the projected resuscitation of Hellenism. But 
Chrysanthius declined on the strength of unfavourable omens, as 
he said, but probably because he realized that the scheme was 
unlikely to bear fruit. For the same reason he abstained from 
drastic religious reforms in his capacity as high-pnest of Lydia 
As a result of his moderation, he remained high-pnest till his 
death, venerated alike by Christians and pagans, llis wife 
Melitc, who was associated with him in the priestly office, was a 
kinswoman of Eunapius the biographer. 

CHRYSELEPHANTINE (Gr. gold, and ivory), 

the architectural term given to statues which were built up on a 
wooden core, with ivory representing the flesh and gold the 
drapery. The two most celebrated examples are those by 
Pheidias of the statue of Athena m the Parthenon and of Zeus in 
the temple at Olympia. 

CHRYSENE ^ hydiocarbon occurring in the high 

boiling fraction of the coal tar distillate. It is produced in small 
quantity in the distillation of amber, on passing the vapour of 
phenyl-naphthyl-methane through a red-hot tube, on heating 
mdene, or by passing the mixed vapours of couinarone and 
naphthalene through a red-hot tube. It crystallizes in plates or 
octahedra (from benzene), which exhibit a violet fluorescence, 
and melt at 250° C. Chromic acid in glacial acetic acid solution 
oxidizes it to chrysoqumone CigHjjP.,, which when distilled with 
lead oxide gives chrysoketone When chrysene is fused 

with alkalis, chrysenic acid, €1711^2^8; produced, which on 
heating gives p-phenyl- naphthalene. On heating chrysene 
with hydnodic acid and red phosphorus to 260° C., the hydro- 
derivatives (^igH^gand CigHj^are produced. It gives characteristic 
addition products with picric acid and dinitroanthraquinone. 
Impure chrysene is of a yellow colour ; hence its name ( xpi'<r€os, 
golden yellow). 

CHRYSIPPUS (f. 280-206 B.C.), Greek philosopher, the third 
great leader of the Stoics. A native of Soli in (aheia (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 179), he was robbed of his property and came to 
Athens, where he studied possibly under Zeno, certainly under 
Cle.anthes. It is said also that he became a pupil of Arcesilaus 
and Lacydes, heads of the Middle Academy. This impartiality 
in his early studies is the key of his philosophic work, the 
dominrnt characteristic of which is comprehensiveness rather 
than originality. He took the doctrines of 2 Leno and Clcanthes 
and crystallized them into a definite system ; he further defended 
them against the attacks of the Academy. His polemic skill 
earned for him the title of the “ Column of the Portico.*’ 
Diogenes Laertius says, “ If the gods use dialectic, they can use 
none other than that of Chrysippus ” ; €t /xi) yap tjv XpvcrtTriros, 
ovre ^Tod (“ Without Chrysippus, there had been 

no Porch”). He excelled in logic, the theory of knowkdge, 
e^ics and physics. His relations with Cleanthes, conteropor- 
aneously criticized by Antipater, are considered under Stoics. 
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He is said to have composed seven hundred and fifty treatises, 
fragments alone of which survive. Their style, we are told, was 
unpolished and arid in the extreme, while the argument was 
lucid and impartial. 

See G. H. Hagedorri, M or aka Chfysippea (1685), Ethica Chrystppi 
(1715) , I F Richter, De Chrystppo Stoico fastuoso (1738) ; F. 
Baguet, rV Chrysippt Vita doctrina ei fehquits (182^ ; C. Petersen, 
Philosophiae Chrystppeae fundamenta (1827); A. Gercke, Chr^ 
sippea *’ m fahrbUc her fUr Phtlologte, siipt)l. vol. xiv. (1885) ; R 
Nicolai, De lo^icis Chrystppt hhns (1859) ; Christos Aronis, Xptfatirirot 
ypap.fio.TiK6i (1885); R. Hirzel, Uniersuchungen zu Ctoeros philo- 
<;ophischen Schrtften^ ii. (1882) ; L Stein, Die Psyrhologte det Stoa 
(t 886) ; A B. Knsche, Foruhungen auf dem Gebute dev alten 
Philosophie (1840) ; J. E. Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol. i. 149. 

CHRYSOBERYL, a yellow or green gem-stone, remarkable for 
its hardness, being exceeded in this respect only by the diamond 
and corundum. The name suggests that it was formerly regarded 
as a golden variety of beryl ; and it is notable that though differ- 
ing widely from beryl it yet bears some relationship to it inasmuch 
as it contains the element beryllium. In chrysoberyl, however, 
the ()ery Ilium exists as an aluminate, having the formula BeAl.p4, 
or BeO* Al.,Oj. The analysis of a specimen of Brazilian chrysoberyl 
gave alurnlna 78*10, beryllia 17*94, and ferric oxide 4*88%. 
The typical yellow colour of the stone inclines in many cases to 
pale green, occasionally passing into shades of dark green and 
lirown. The iron usually present in the mineral seems responsible 
for the green colour. Chrysoberyl is often mistaken by its colour 
for chrysolite and has indeed been termed Oriental 

chrysolite. In its crystalline forms it bears some relationship to 
chrysolite, both crystallizing in the orthorhombic system, but it 
is a much harder and a denser mineral. As the two stones are apt 
to be confounded, it may be convenient to contrast their chief 
characters : -« 

Chrysoberyl. Chrysolite 

Hardness . .8-5 6-5 to 7 

Specific Gravity . . . 3 ^^5 to 375 3*34 to 3 37 

Chemical Composition . . . Mf3Si04 

Chrysoberyl is not infrequently cloudy, opalescent and 
chatoyant, and is then known as “ cymophane ’’ (Gr. KVfia, a 
“ cloud ”). The cloudiness is referable to the presence of 
multitudes of microscopic cavities. Some of the cvmophane, 
when cut with a convex surface, forms the most valuable kind of 
cat’s-eye (see C.\t’s-Eye). A remarkable dichroic variety of 
chrysoberyl is known as alexandrite (q.v.). 

Most chrysoberyl comes from Brazil, chiefly from the district of 
Minas Novas in the state of Minas Geraes, where it occurs as 
small water-worn pebbles. The cymophane is mostly from the 
gem-gravels of Ceylon. Chrysoberyl is known as a constituent of 
certain kinds of granite, pegmatite and gneiss. In the United 
States it occurs at Haddam, Conn. ; Greenfield Centre, near 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. ; and in Manhattan island. It is known 
also in the province of Quebec, Canada, and has been found near 
Gwelo in Rhodesia. (F. W R *) 

CHRYSOCOLLA, a hydrous copper silicate occurring as a 
decomposition product of copper ores. It is never found as 
crystals, but always as encrusting and botryoidal masses with a 
microcrystalline structure. It is green or bluish-green in colour, 
and often has the appearance of opal or enamel, being translucent 
and having a conchoidal fracture with vitreous lustre ; some- 
times it is earthy in texture. Not being a definite crystallized 
substance, it varies widely in chemical composition, the copper 
oxide (CuO), for example, varying in different analyses from 
17 to 67 % ; the formula is usually given as CuSi03-e2H20. 
The hardness (2 4) and specific gravity (2 *0-2 *8) are also variable. 
It has recently been suggested that the material may really be a 
mixture of more than one hydrous copper silicate, since differences 
in the microcrystalline structure of the different concentric 
layers of which the masses are built up may be detected. 
Various impurities (silica, &c.) are also commonly present, and 
several varieties have been distinguished by special names : 
thus dillenburgite, from Dillenburg in Nassau, contains copper 
carbonate ; demidoffite and cyanochalcite contain copper 
phosphate ; and pilarite contains alumina (perhaps as allophane). 
The mineral occurs in’ the upper parts of veins of copper ores, 


and has resulted from their alteration by the action of waters 
containing silica in solution. Pseudomorphs of chrysocolla after 
various copper minerals (e.g. cuprite) are not uncommon. It is 
found in most copper mines. 

The name chrysocolla (from gold, and K 6 kXa, glue) 

was applied by Theophrastus and other ancient writers to 
materials used in soldering gold, one of which, from the island 
of Cyprus, may have been identical with the mineral now known 
by this name. Borax, which is used for this purpose, has also 
been called chrysocolla. 

A mineral known as pitchy copper-ore (Ger. Kupferpecherz), 
and of some importance as an ore of copper, is usually classed as a 
variety of chrysocolla containing much admixed limonite. It is 
dark brown to black in colour, with a dull to glassy or resinous 
lustre, and resembles pitch in appearance. In thin sections it is 
translucent and optically isotropic, and recent examinations 
seem to prove that it is a homogeneous mineral and not a 
mechanical mixture of chrysocolla and limonite. (L. J. S.) 

CHRYSOLITE, a transparent variety of olivine, used as a 
gem-stone and often called peridot. The name chrysolite, 
meaning “ golden stone ” (xpvo'oj and At6>os), has been applied 
to various yellowish gems, notably to topaz, to some kinds of 
beryl and to chrysoberyl. The true chrysolite of the modern 
mineralogist is a magnesium silicate, referable to the species 
olivine. Jt is appropriate to call the lighter coloured stones 
inclining to yellow chrysolite, and the darker green stones 
peridot. Certain kinds of topaz, from the Schneckenstein in 
Saxony, are known as Saxon chrysolite ; while moldavitc, 
a substance much like a green obsidian, is sometimes called 
water chrysolite or pseudo-chrysolite. 

See Chrysoberyl ; Olivine , Peridot. 

CHRYSOLORAS, MANUEL [or Emmanuel] (c. i355’-i4i5), 
one of the pioneers in spreading Greek literature in the West, 
was born at Constantinople of a distinguished family, which 
had removed with Constantine the Great to Byzantium. He 
was a pupil of Gemistus (q.v.). In 1393 he was sent to Italy by 
the emperor Manuel Palaeologus to implore the aid of the 
Christian princes against the Turks. He returned to Constanti- 
nople, but at the invitation of the magistrates of Florence he 
became about 1395 professor of the Greek language in that city, 
where he taught three years. He became famous as a translator 
of Homer and Plato. Having visited Milan and Pavia, and resided 
for several years at Venice, he went to Rome upon the invitation 
of Bruni Leonardo, who had been his pupil, and was then secretary 
to Gregorv XII. In 1408 he was sent to Paris on an important 
mission from the emperor Manuel Palaeologus. In 1413 he went 
to Germany on an embassy to the emperor Sigismund, the 
object of which was to fix a place for the assembling of a general 
council. It was decided that the meeting should take place at 
Constance ; and Chrysoloras was on his way thither, having 
been chosen to represent the Greek Church, when he died suddenly 
on the 15th of April 1415. Only two of his works have been 
printed, his Erotemata (published at Venice m 1484), which was 
the first Greek grammar in use in the West, and Epistolae III. 
de comparatione veteris et novae Romae. 

John Chrysoloras, a relative of the above (variously described 
as his nephew, brother or son), who, like him, had studied and 
taught at Constantinople, and had then gone to Italy, shared 
Manuel’s reputation as one of those who spread the influence 
of Greek letters in the West. His daughter married Filelfo (q.v.). 

CHRYSOPRASE (Gr. goW, and irpao-ov, leek), a name 

applied by modem mineralogists to an apple-green variety of 
chalcedony or hornstone, used as an ornamental stone. The 
colour is due to the presence of nickel, probably in the form of a 
hydrous silicate. By exposure to a moderate heat, or to strong 
light, the chrysoprase becomes paler, or even colourless, but it 
may regain its colour by absorption of moisture. Chiysoprase 
IS a mineral of rather limited distribution. Most of it comes 
from the neighbourhood of Frankenstein in Silesia, where it 
occurs in association with altered serpentine. It is found to a 
limited extent at Revdinsk. near Ekaterinburg, in the Urals ; 
and it occurs also in India. It is known, too, at several localities 
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in North America^ notably at Nickel Mounti Douglas county^ 
Or^on, where it occurs in nickelilerous ser^ntine. 

Ihe chrysoprase of the moderns is certainly not the dirysa- 
frasius of Pliny, or the x/>wer/x«ros of Greek writers. The 
ancient stone was not improbably our chrysobeiyl, and it is 
doubtful whether the modem chrysoprase was known until a 
comparatively late period. The chrysoprase of Kosemiitz, near 
Frankenstein in Silesia, was discovered in 1740, and used by 
Frederick the Great in the decoration of the psdace of Sans 
Souci at Potsdam, But at a much earlier date the Silesian 
chrysoprase was used for mural decoration at the Wenzel chapel 
at Prague. Chrysoprase was a favourite stone in England at 
the beginning of the 19th century, being set round with small 
brilliants and used for brooches and rings. At the present time 
it is said to be regarded by some as a ** lucky stone.” Much 
commercial chrysoprase is chalcedony artificially stained by 
impregnation with a green salt of nickel. (F. W. R.* 

CHRYSOSTOM. St John Chrysostom (Xpixr&rro/uos, golden- 
mouthed), the most famous of the Greek Fathers, was bom of 
a noble family at Antioch, the capital of Syria, about a.d. 345 
or 347. At the school of Libonius the sophist he gave early 
indications of his mental powers, and would have been the 
successor of his heathen master, had he not been stolen away, 
to use the expression of his teacher, to a life of piety (like 
Augustine, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Theodoret) by the 
influence of his pious mother Anthusa. After his baptism (about 
370) by Meletius, the bishop of Antioch, he gave up all his 
forensic prospects, and buried himself in an adjacent desert, 
where for nearly ten years he spent a life of ascetic self-denial 
and theological study, to which he was introduced by Diodorus, 
bishop of Tarsus, a famous scholar of the Antiochene type. 
Illness, however, compelled him to return to the world ; and the 
authority of Meletius gained his services to the church. He was 
ordained deacon in his thirty-fifth year (381), and afterwards 
presbyter (386) at Antioch. On the death of Ncctarius he was 
appointed archbishop of Constantinople by Eutropius, the 
favourite minister of the emperor Arcadius. He had, ten years 
before this, only escaped promotion to the episcopate by a veiy 
questionable stratagem — which, however, he defends in his 
instructive and eloquent treatise De SacerdoHo. As a presbyter, 
he won high reputation by his preaching at Antioch, more especi- 
ally by his homilies on The Statues, a course of sermons delivered 
when the citizens were justly alarmed at the prospect of severe 
measures being taken against them by the emperor Theodosius, 
whose statues had been demolished in a riot. 

On the archiepiscopal throne Chrysostom still persevered in 
the practice of monastic simplicity. The ample revenues which 
his predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury he diligently 
applied to the establishment of hospitals ; and the multitudes 
who were supported by his chanty preferred the eloquent 
discourses of their benefactor to the amusements of the theatre 
or of the circus. His homilies, which are still preserved, furnish 
ample apology for the partiality of the people, exhibiting the 
free command of a pure and copious vocabulary, an inexhaustible 
fund of metaphors and similitudes, giving variety and grace to 
the most familiar topics, with an almost dramatic exposure of 
the folly and turpitude of vice, and a deep moral earnestness. 
His zeal as a bishop and eloquence as a preacher, however, 
gained him enemies both in the church and at the court. The 
ecclesiastics who were parted at his command from the lay- 
sisters (whom they kept ostensibly as servants), the thirteen 
bishops whom he deposed for simony and licentiousness at a 
single visitation, the idle monks who thronged the avenues to 
the court and found themselves the public object of his scorn— all 
conspired against the powerful author of their wrongs^ Their 
resentment was inflamed by a powerful party, embracing the 
magistrates, the ministers, the favourite eunudas, the ladies 
of the court, and Eudoxia the empress herself, against whom the 
preacher thundered daily from the pulpit of St Sophia. A 
favourable pretext for gratifying their revenge was discovered 
in the shelter which Chiysostcwm had given to four Nitriaii monks, 
known as the tall brothers, who had come to Constantinople on 


being excommunicated by their bishop, Theophilus of Alexandria, 
a man who had long circulated iU the East the charge of Origenism 
against Chrysostom. By Theophilus*s instrumentality a synod 
w^as called to try or rather to condemn the archbishop ; but 
fearing the violence of the mob in the metropolis, who idolized 
him for the fearlessness with which he exposed the vices of their 
superiors, it held its sessions at the imperial estate named “ The 
Oak” {Synodus ad quercum), near Chalcedon, where Rufinus 
had erected a stately church and monastery. A bishop and a 
deacon were sent to accuse the archbishop, and presented to him 
a list of charges, in which pride, inhospitality and Origenism 
were brought forward to procure the votes of those who hated 
him for his austerity, or were prejudiced against him as a sus- 
pected heretic. Four successive summonses were signified to 
Chrysostom, but he indignantly refused to appear until four of 
his notorious enemies were removed from the council. Without 
entering into any examination of the charges brought before 
them, the synod condemned him on the ground of contumacy, 
and, hinting that his audacity merited the punishment of treason, 
called on the emperor to ratify and enforce their decision. He 
was immediately arrested and hurried to Nicaea in Bithynia. 

As soon as the news of his banishment spread through the 
city, the astonishment of the people was quickly exchanged for 
a spirit of irresistible fury, which was increased by the occurrence 
of an earthquake. In crowds they besieged the palace, and had 
already begun to take vengeance on the foreign monks and 
sailors who had come from Chalcedon to the metropolis, when, at 
the entreaty of Eudoxia, the emperor consented to his recall. 
His return was graced with all the pomp of a triumphal entry, 
but in two months after he was again in exile His fiery zeal 
could not blind him to the vices of the court, and heedless of 
personal danger he thundered against the profane honours that 
were addressed almost within the precincts of St Sophia to the 
statue of the empress. The haughty spirit of Eudoxia was 
inflamed by the report of a discourse commencing with the 
words — Herodias is again furious ; Herodias again dances , 
she once more demands the head of John ” ; and though the 
report was false, it sealed the doom of the archbishop. A new 
council was summoned, more numerous and more subservient 
to the wishes of Theophilus ; and troops of barbarians were 
quartered in the city to overawe the people. Without examining 
It, the council confirmed the former sentence, and, in accordance 
with canon 12 of the Synod of Antioch (341), pronounced his 
deposition for having resumed his functions without their 
permission. 

He was hurried away to the desolate town of Cucusus (Cocysus), 
among the ridges of Mount Taurus, with a secret hope, perhaps, 
that he might be a victim to the Isaurians on the march, or to 
the more implacable fury of the monks. He arrived at his 
destination in safety ; and the sympathies of the people, which 
had roused them to fire the cathedral and senate-house on the 
day of his exile, followed him to his obscure retreat. His influence 
also became more powerfully felt in the metropolis than before. 
In his solitude he had ample leisure for forming schemes of 
missionary enterprise among Persians and Goths, and by his 
correspondence with the different churches he at once baffled 
his enemies and gave greater energy to his friends. This roused 
the emperor to visit him with a severer punishment, though 
Innocent I. of Rome and the emperor Hononus recognized his 
orthodoxy and besought his return. An order was despatched 
for his removal to the extreme desert of Pityus ; and his guards 
so faithfully obeyed their instructions that, before he reached 
the sea-coast of the Euxine, he expired at Comana in Pontus, 
in the year 407. His exile gave rise to a schism in the church, and 
the Johannists (as they were called) did not return to communion 
with the archbishop of Constantinople till the relics of the saint 
were, 30 years after, brought back to the Eastern metropolis with 
great pomp and the emperor publicly implored forgiveness 
from Heaven for the guilt of his ancestors. The festival of St 
Chrysostom is kept in the Greek Church on the 13th of 
November, and in the Latin Church on the 27th of January. 

In his general teaching Chrysostom elevates the ascetic 
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element in religioti, mi in his homilies he inciilGat 3 es the need of 
personal acquaintance ivith the Scriptures, and denounces 
ignorance of them as the source of all heresy. If on one or two 
points, as> for instance, the invocation of saints, some germs of 
subsequent Roman teaching may be discovered, there is a want 
of anything like the doctrine of indulgences or of compulsory 
private confession. Moreover, in writing to Innocent, bishop of 
Rome, he addresses him as a brother metropolitan, and sends the 
same letter to Venerius, bishop of Milan, and Chromatius, bishop 
of Aquileia* His correspondence breathes a most Christian spirit, 
especially in its tone of charity towards his persecutors. In 
exegesis he is a pure Antiochene, basing his expositions upon 
thorough grammatical study, and proceeding from a knowledge 
of the original circumstances of composition to a forceful and 
practical application to the needs of his day and of ail time. 
With his cxegetical skill (he was inferior in pure dogma to Theo* 
dore of Mopsuestia) he united a wide sympathy and a marvellous 
power of oratory. 

The voluminous works of Chiysostom fall into three groups. 
To the days of his early desert life is probably to be assigned the 
treatise On Priesthood^ a book full of wise counsel. To the years 
of his presbyterate and episcopate belong the great mass of 
homilies and commentaries, among which those On the Statues^ 
and on Matthew, Romans and Corinthians, stend out pre- 
eminently. His letters belong to the last years, the time of 
exile, and with his other works are valuable sources for the history 
of his time. 

The manuscripts are very numerous, and many of them ate of 
great antiquity, as are the Syriac and other translations. The 
be.st edition is that of I5emard de IMontfaucon m 15 vols. fol (171S- 
1738), reproduced with some improvements by Mignc (Patrol. 
Grace, xlvii.-lxiv ) , but this edition is greatly indebted to the one 
issued more than a century earlier (ibta) by Sir Henr5'' Savile, 
provost ol Eton College, from a press established at Eton by himself, 
which Hallam (Lit of Europe, m. 10, ii) calls “ the first Work of 
learning, on a great scale, published m England ” F. Field admir- 
ably editcxl S. Matthew (Cambridge, 1839) and Epistles of $ Paul 
(Oxford, 1849-1855). J. A. Bengd’s edition of De Sacerdotio (1725) 
has been often reprinted (e Leipzig, 1887). 

As authorities for the life, tiie most valuable are the ecclesiastical 
liistoncs of Socrates, Sozoraen and Theodore t ; and amongst the 
moderns, Erasmus, Cave, Lardner and Tillemont, witli the church 
history of Neander, and his monograph on the Life and Times of 
Chrvsostom, translated by J. C Stapleton. More recent are the 
lives by W. R W Stephens (Ixmdon, 1871), R. W. Bush (London, 
1885) and A, Peiich (Pans, 1891) F. W Farrar’s romance Gathering 
Clouds gives a good picture of the man and his times, For mono- 
graphs on special points such as Chrysostom's theological position 
and his preaching, see the very full bibliography in E Preuschen's 
article in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyk. iv ; also A. Hamack, Hist, 
of Dogma, iu. and iv. Some of the commentaries and homilies are 
translated in the Oxford Library of the Fathers 

CHUB {Leuciscus cephalus), a fish of the Cyprinid family, 
belonging to the same genus as the roach and dace. It is one of 
the largest of its family, attaining a length of 2 ft. and a weight 
of 5 to 7 lb. It does not avoid running waters, and is fond of 
insects, taking the fly readily, but its flesh, like that of the other 
Leimsci, is tasteless and full of bones. It is common in Great 
Britain and the continent of EuiDpe. In America the name 
of is given to some other members of the family, and 

commonly to the horned dace {SeninoUlus aHromaculatus ) ; 
well-known varieties are the river chub {Hybopsis kentuckiensis) 
and Columbia river chub {MylocktUts caminus). 

CHUBB, CHAHLBS (d. 1845), English locksmith, started a 
hardware business at Winchester, subsequently removing to 
Pqrtsea. Here he improved on the detector ’’ lock {q^v.), 
originally patented in 1818 by his brother, Jeremiah Chubb. 
H« soon moved to London and then to Wolverhampton, where 
^ employed two hundred hands. In 1835 patented a process 
intended to render safes (f.p.) burglar-proof and fireproof, and 
subsequently)^ established a large safe 4 actory in London, He 
died on the idthof May 1845, and was succeeded in the business 
by his son, Jotm Chubb (1816-1872), who patented various 
improvements in the products of the firm and largely increased 
its output. The fact^ies were combined under one roof m a 
model plant, and the business grew to enormous proportions. 


After John Cbiibh’is death the business was converted' into a 
limited company under the imoiagement of his three sons. 

CHUBBY TBOMAS (1679-1746^ , English deist, the son of a 
maltster, was boro at East Hamham, near Salisbury, on the 29th 
of Septober 1679. The death of his father (1688) cut short his 
education, and in 1694 he was apprenticed to a glove-maker in 
Salisbury, but aubsequeptly entered the employment of a tallow- 
chandler. He picked up a lair knowledge of mathematics and 
geography, but theology was his favourite study. His habit of 
committing his thoughts to writing gave him a clear and 
fluent style. He made his first appearance as an author m the 
Arian cxmtroversy. A dispute having arisen about Whiston^s 
argument in favour of the supremacy of the one God and Father, 
he wrote an essay, The Supremacy of the Father Asserted, which 
Whiston pronounced worthy of publication, and it was printed 
in 1715. A number of tracts followed, which were collected in 
1730. For several years Chubb lived in the house of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, master of tlie rolls, in what capacity it is not Jmown ; 
there are stories of his having waited at table as a servant out of 
livery. His love of independence drew him back to Salisbury, 
where by the kindness of friends he was enabled to devote the 
rest of his days to his studies. He died 011 the 8th of February 
1746. Chubb is interesting mainly as showing that the ration- 
alism of the intellectual classes had taken considerable hold upon 
the popular mind. Though he acquired little renown in England 
he was regarded by Voltaire and others as among the most 
logical of the deist school (see Deism), His principal works are 
A Discourse Concerning Reason The True Gospd of Jesus 

Christ (1739), and Posthumous Works, 2 vols. (1748), the last 
containing “ The Author’s Farewell to his Readers.” 

CHUBUT, a territory of the southern Argentine Republic, 
part of wliat was formerly called Patagonia, bounded K. by 
Rio Negro, S. by Santa Cruz, E. by the Atlantic and W. by Chile. 
Pop. (1895) 3748 ; (1904, estimate) 9060 ; area, 93,427 sq. m. 
Except for the valleys in the Andean foothills, which are fertile 
and well forested, and the land along the banks of the Chubut 
river, which flows entirely across the territory from the Andes 
to the Atlantic, the country is a barren waste, covered with 
pebbles and scanty clumps of dwarfed vegetation, with occasional 
shallow saline lakes. The larger rivers are the Chubut and the 
Senguerr, the latter flowing into Lake Colhuapi. There are a 
number of large lakes among the Andean foothills, the best 
known of which are Fontana, La Plata and General Paz, and, 
in the interior, Colhuapi or Colhu6 and Musters, the latter named 
after the English naval ofllcer who traversed Patagonia in X870. 
Petroleum was found at Comodoro Rivadavia, in tlie S. part of 
the territory, toward the close of 1907, at a depth of 1768 ft. 
Chubut is known chiefly by the Welsh colony near the mouth 
of that river. The principal town of the Welsh, Rawson, is the 
capital of the territory, and Port Madryn on Bahia Nueva is 
its best port. Other colonies have been founded in the fertile 
valleys of the Andean foothills, but their growth is greatly 
impeded by lack of transportation faeiKues. (See furtlw 
PataooKia.) 

CHUBB, a tribal name used in both a special and a general 
sense, (j) It was the name given by the Russians to certain 
Esthonian tribes with whom they came in contact as they tspread 
gradually over their present empire. It would seem that the 
northern Chudes are the Vepsas, otf whom about 21,000 are said 
to Eve near Lake Onega and in the northern parts of the govern- 
ment of Novgorod, that the southern Chudes are the Votes 
who occupy about lliirty parishes in north-west Ingria. {2) As 
the Russians advanced (eastwards they extended fibe name to 
various tribes whom they considered to be like the EsthonianS, 
and in popular use it has come to be applied to any ancient non- 
Russian people in Siberia, at least as far east as the Altai. In 
particukr, ancient mines, tumuli and the metal work ofteni found 
in them are commonly known as Chudish. Some investigator 
have used the word in a mott restricted sense of Perniian anti^- 
quities and their terilders, but it seems to be a popular ^rcasioii 
not coivesponding to any historical or scientific division^ of 
manldnd. 
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<IIIU<a>Q¥SV; a town of Riissk, in thn govomnont of Klmrkov^ 
^5 m. &S;E. of the town of KHifid-kov^ cm the tight bank of the 
northern Donets. It is a ^lace of some strategic importance^ 
and had in i%7 a population of 11^877. 

CilUKClil, Chanktos Men or Tuski Brothers or 
'^Confederates*'), a Mo^oloid people inhabiting the nprth^ 
easternmost portion of Siberia on the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
and Bering’ Sea. They are settled in small groups along the 
Arctie coast between the Bering Straits and the Kolyma river, 
or Wander as far inland as the Anadyr basin* Though their 
territory embraces some 300,000 odi{i sq* ra*, the most trust- 
worthy estimates put their numbers at but a fiew thousands. 
They Were fiht carefully studied by the members of the Nor- 
denskjdld expedition (t 878^79), Who describe them as tall, kan, 
with somewhat irregular features-— hence de Quatrefeges classes 
them as “ Allophylian Whites.” The accounts of their physical 
characteristics are somewhat confused owing to the presence of 
the true Eskimo in the Chukchi domain. The typical Chukchi 
ia round-headed, and thus distinct from the long-headed Eskimo, 
with broad, fiat features and high cheek-bones, The nose is 
often so buried between the puffed cheeks that a imler might be 
laid across the face without touching it. The Ups are thick, and 
the brow low. The hair is coarse, lank and black. The general 
muscular development is good, though usually the body is stunted. 
It has been suggested that they emigrated from the south, 
possibly from the Amur basin. In their arctic homes they Jong 
carried on war with the Ongkilon (Ang-kali) aborigine^, gradually 
merging with the survivors and also mixing both with the 
Kdsmen Koryaks ‘{q<v.) and the Chuklukmuit Eskimo settled 
on the Asiatic side of Bering Strait* Their racial characteiistics 
make them an ethnological link between the Mongols of central 
Asia and the Indians of America. Some authorities affiliate them 
to the Eskimo because they are believed to speak an Eskimo 
dialect. But this is merely a trade jargon, a hotchpotch of 
Eskimo, Chukchi, Koryak, English and even Hawaiian. The true 
Chukchi language, of which Nordenskjold collected a thousand 
words, is distinct from Eskimo and akin to Koryak, and Nordens- 
kjoW sums the problem up with the remark— “ this rage settled 
on the primeval route between the Old and New World bears an 
unmistakable stamp of the Mongols of Asia and the Eskimo and 
Indians of America.” 

The Chukchi are divided into the Fishing Chukchi,” who 
have settled homes on the coast, and the ‘‘ Reindeer Chukqhi,” 
who are nomads. The latter breed reindeer (herds of more than 
10,000 are not uncommon), live on the flesh and milk, and are 
generafly fairly prosperous ; while the fishing folk are very poor, 
begging from their richer kinsfolk hides ^ make tents and 
clothes. ITie Chukchi were formerly warlike and vigorously 
resisted the Russians, but to-day tliey are the mo&t peaceable of 
folks, amiable in their manners, affectionate in family life and 
good-humoured. But thfe gentJenoss docs not prevent {hem from 
lalling off the old and iafirm. They believe in a future life, but 
only for those who die a violent death. Thus it is regarded as 
an act of filial piety for a son to kiU ins parent or a nephew his 
unde. Thie tribal mstom is known as kant\tok i md of it Mr 
Harry do Windt writes {Thfou%h the (iold n^lh of Alaska tp 
Bering Simitf 1898), “ Tlie do.^ed one tiikeB a lively interest m 
ithe proceedings, .and often assists in the preparation for his own 
doatii. The execution is always preceded by a feast, where seal 
.and twairus meat greedily devoured, and whisky cemsumed 
till jail .are iotecicated. A ipontaneous burnt of singing and the 
.muffled rciU of walrus-hide drums then heirald the fatal mc«nent. 
At agiven mgnai a ring is formed by the relations and friends, the 
^entire isettlcment ioolduag on feom the backgrowid. The exe- 
cutionser ^usually the viotimts mn or bnother) thou .steps f<3rward, 
and (piaiang Mi right ioot behind the 1 back of , |he oondemned, 
slowly strangles hm to death with a walrus th^> A kmtiiok 
todk place chii:^ riie .latter part of ^ow Jtiy>^^ ftw Chukchi^are 
inonMJ3«Hy Christsiahs, biiwt saorifiee i^imals to /sprits of the 
riwersiimdinounjtidwnirfftlsopracriselBI^ In personal 
arefir^cribabjy Hthy. Thpy ai^polyjgwnous, 
bmt the mmm sre treated kindly. The ^ehll^n spo<»aUy ' 


petted, and are so wrapped up to -protect them from the cold that 
they have been desonbed as reaemWing huge bells crossed by a 
bar, their arm* havii^ to remain outstretolw^ owing to the bulk 
of their wrappings. Cbukoht wown are often tattooed with two 
black-blue convex lines running from the eye to the chin. Since 
their adoption of Qiristianity the men sometimes have a Latin 
cross tattooed on their chins. The Chukchi hum their dead or 
expose them on platforms to be devoured by ravens. 

See Harry cie Windt, Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering 
S^TMt I Dittmar, Dber die Koriaken u, ihaen nahe ver- 

wandten Tchouktehen," in Bul> Ac^S. (St Peternburg), xn. p. 99 ; 
Hooper, Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski , W. H. Dali, 
Conttil)iUtons to North American Ethnology ^yo\ 1 (1877). 

CHBljAIiOHaKOBN, PHBA PABAMIHOB MAHA (1853-^ 
i9j[o), king of Siam, eldest son of King Maha Mongkut, was born 
on the Jist of September 1853. His full signature, used m all 
important atate documents, consists of twenty-seven names, hut 
it is by the first four that he is usually known. Educated m his 
childhood by English teachers, he acquired a good knowledge of 
the English language and of Western culture. But his surround- 
ings were purely oriental, and his boyhood was spent, according 
to custom, in a Buddhist monastery. He succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father, ist October j868, and was 
crowned on the nth of Novemlier fallowing, a ceremony 
marked by the innovation of permitting the presence of Euro- 
peans. Until his majority in 1873 the government was carried 
on by a regent, the young king retiring tq a Buddhist monastery, 
and later making a tour through India and the Dutch East 
Indies, an undertaking until then without precedent amqng the 
potentates of eastern Asia. He had no sooner taken the reins of 
power than he gave evidence of his recognition of the importance 
of modern culture by abolishing slavery in Siam. He simplified 
court etiquette, no longer demanding, for example, that his 
subjects should approach him on Imnds and knees. Still more 
important, m view of the numerous races and creeds included 
among life subjects, was the proclamation of liberty of conscience. 
This was followed by the erection of schools and hospitals, the 
construction of roads and railways, and the further development 
of the army and fleet which his father had initiated. To him 
Siam is indebted for its standard cofoi^e, its postal and telegraph 
service, and for the i>olicmg, sanitation and electnc-lighting of 
Bangkok. Several of his sons, including the crown pnnee, were 
educated in England, and in the summer of 1897 he himself 
visited England, arriving gt Portsmouth in his yacht op the 29th 
of July. On the 4th of August he was received by Queen Victoria 
at Osborne. After a tour in Great Britain he proceeded to 
Berlin, Brussels, and the Hague and Pans. (See also Siam.) 

ClfBMBl VALliBY, a valley connecting Tibet {q^v.) with the 
frontier of British India. Eying on the southern slopes ,pf the 
Himalayas at an altitude of ah^t 9500 ft. above the sea, the 
valley is wedged in between Bhutan and Sikkim, and dpes not 
belong geographically but only polirieally to Tibet. This was the 
route by which the British mission of 1904 advaucqd, Before the 
date of that expedition the valfey had acquired a repubrti«>*'^ for 
beauty .and fertility, whfoh was subsequently found to be only 
comparative in relation to the barrenness of the rest of the 
Tibetan frontier. The summer mquths, tfipugh not hot, are 
relaxing anej eueryatfog* 

or iCh?na»ghur, a town aifo forfress ojf 

India, in the district of Mirzapur, fo the United Provinces, 
situated on Bw sooth bank of the Ganges. Pop* (t 9 ®i) 9926* 
'rhe fort o:;cupie 5 a conspicuous site on the summit of an abrupt 
roqk which comm.fiMids the river. H was at one time a jdace of 
great strength, and still cordmps a magarine, and M fortified with 
batteries. In the old citadel on the height^ the remains of a 
Hindu palace with some in^t^re^ting qaxyii^s iruheate the former 
importance, of the plaqe. The town, which consists of one qr two 
straggling streets, contains A handsome English church. Chuner 
.is firat menrioited in -the r 6 th oe^tury,.Wl^n m possession of 
Joanpoffe. Jo 1530 it beqante rerid«aqe of Shqre .^hafr the 
A%haUj wd forty-pvp yqai^ W^ , recovered by the qmpqror 

Akb^ after ieustafoing a SSW® ^ six moi^tbs. jttfou foto 
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hands of the English under General Camac in 1763 after a 
prolonged resistance which caused considerable loss to the 
assailants. A treaty with the nawab of Oudh was signed 
here by Warren Hastings on behalf of the East India Company 
in September 1781. 

CHUNOHO, a tribe of South American Indians, living in the 
forests east of Cuzco, central Peru. They are a fierce ana savage 
people who have preserved their independence. They are said to 
be akin to their neighbours the Antis. They dwell in communal 
houses, and live chiefly by hunting. Chuncho has also been used 
to describe one of three aboriginal stocks of Peru, the others being 
Quichua and Aymara. 

CITUNGK'ING, a city in the province of SzecKuen, China, 
on the left bank of the Yangtsze, at its point of junction with 
the Kialing, in 29® 33' N., and 107® 2' E. It is surrounded by a 
crenelated stone wall, which is 5 m. m circumference and is 
pierced by nine gates. It is the commercial centre for the trade, 
not only of Szech'uen, but of all south-western China. The one 
highway between Szechuen and the eastern provinces is the 
Yangtsze river route, as owing to the mountainous nature of 
the intervening country land transit is almost impracticable. 
The import trade brought up by large junks from Ich'ang, and 
consisting of cotton cloth, yam, metals and foreign manufactures, 
centres here, and is distributed by a class of smaller vessels up 
the various rivers of the provinces. Native produce, such as 
yellow silk, white wax, hides, rhubarb, musk and opium, is here 
collected and repacked for conveyance to Hankow, Shanghai 
or other parts of the empire. The city was opened to foreign 
trade by convention with the British government in 1891, with 
the proviso, however, that foreign steamers should not be at 
liberty to trade there until Chinese-owned steamers had succeeded 
in ascending the river. This restriction was abolished by the 
Japanese treaty of 1895, which declared Ch'ungk'ing open on 
the same terms as other ports. After that date the problem of 
steam navigation on the section of the river between Ich‘ang 
and CNungkhng occupied attention. By 1907 a small steamer 
had been navigated up the rapids, but it remained a question 
how far steam navigation could be made a practical success. 
The trade was carried on by native craft, hauled up against the 
strength of the current in the worst places by a line of trackers 
on the bank. The ^reat rise in the river during the summer 
months, at Chungking ordinarily 70 ft. and occasionally as 
much as 96 ft., added to the difficulties. The population of 
('Kungk'ing, including the city of Kiangpei on the opposite 
bank of the Kialing river, is about 300,000. The foreign residents 
are veiy few. In 1898 the value of the trade passing through 
the maritime customs was £2,614,000, and in 1904 £4,214,568, of 
which imports counted for £2,644,777 and exports for £1,569,791. 

CHUPATTY, an Anglo-Indian term for an unleavened cake 
of bread. The word represents the Hindustani chapati, and is 
applied to the usual form of native bread, the staple food of 
upper India. The chupatty is generally made of coarse wheaten 
flour, patted flat with the hand, and baked upon a griddle. In 
the troubled times that preceded the mutiny of 1857 chupatties 
were circulated from village to village throughout India, 
apparently as a token of discontent. , 

CHUPRIY A (sometimes written Tiupriia] Croatian 
the capital of the Morava department of Servia, on the railway 
from Belgrade to Nish, and on the right bank of the Morava, 
which is navigable up to this point by small .sailing-vessels. 
Pop. (1900) about 6000. Some of the finest Servian cattle are 
bred in the neigh!)Ouring lowlands, and the town has a consider- 
able trade in plums and other farm-produce. A light railway, 
leading to several important collieries, runs for 13 m. through 
the beech-forests and mountains on the east. Cloth is woven 
at Parachin, 5 m. S. ; and Yagodina, 8 m. W. by N., is an im- 
portant market town. Among the foothills of the Golubinye 
Range, 7 m. E.N.E., is the 14th-century Ravanitsa monastery, 
with a ruined fort and an old church — their walls and frescoes 
pitted by Turkish bullets. There is a legend that here the 
Servian tsar Lazar (i3^4“i389) was visited by on angel, who 
bade him choose between an earthly and a heavenly crown. In 


[ accordance with his choice, Lazar fell fighting at Kossovc, and 
I was buried at Ravanitsa ; his body being afterwards transferred, 

I through fear of the Turks, to another Ravanitsa, in eastern 
Slavonia. His crucifix is treasured among the monastic archives, 
which also contain a charter signed by Peter the Great of Russia 
(1672^1^25). Manasia {Manasiya), the still more celebrated 
foundation of Stephen, the son and successor of Lazar, lies 12 m. 
N. of Ravanitsa. Built in a cleft among the hills which line the 
river Resava, an affluent of the Morava, this monastery is enclosed 
in a fortress, whose square towers, and curtain without loopholes 
or battlements, remain largely intact Within the curtain stand 
the monastic buildings, a large garden and a cruciform chapel, 
with many curious old stone carvings, half hidden beneath 
whitewash. Numerous gifts from the Russian court, such as 
gospels lettered in gold and silver relief, or jewelled crucifixes, are 
preserved on the spot ; but the valuable library was removed, 
in the 1 5th century, to Mount Athos. 

CHUQUISACA, a department of S.E. Bolivia, bounded N. 
by Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, E. by Santa Cruz and Brazil, 
S. by Tarija, and W. by Potosi. It lies partly upon the eastern 
plateau of Bolivia and partly upon the great plains of the upper 
La Plata basin ; area, 26,418 sq. m. The Pilcomayo, a large 
tributary of the Paraguay, crosses N.W. to S.E. the western part 
of the department. The climate of the lowlands is hot, humid 
and unhealthy, but that of the plateau is salubrious, though 
subject to greater extremes in temperature and rainfall. The 
seasons are sharply divided into wet and dry, the eastern plains 
becoming great lagoons during the wet season, and parched 
deserts during the dry. The mineral resources are important, 
but are less developed than those of Potosi and Oruro. Grazing 
is the principal industry of the plains, and cattle, sheep, goats 
and llamas are raised and cereals grown in the fertile valleys of 
the plateau. Three rough highways connect the department 
with its neighbours on the N. and W., and pack animals are the 
common means of transporting merchandise. The population 
was estimated at 204,434 in 1900, and is largely composed of 
Indians and mestizos. The plateau Indians are generally Ay maras, 
but on the eastern plains there are considerable settlements of 
partly civilized Chiriguanos, of Guarani origin. The depart- 
ment is divided into four provinces, the greater part of the 
lowlands being unsettled and without effective political 
organization. Its principal towns are Sucr6, Camargo, Padilla 
and Yotala. 

CHURCH, FREDERICK EDWIN (1826-1900), American 
landscape painter, was born at Hartford, Connecticut, on the 4th 
of May 1826. He was a pupil of Thomas Cole at Catskill, New 
York, where his first pictures were painted. Developing unusual 
technical dexterity, Church from the beginning sought for his 
themes such marvels of nature as Niagara Falls, the Andes, and 
tropical forests — he visited South America in 1853 and 1857, — 
volcanoes in eruption, and icebergs, the beauties of which he 
portrayed with great skill in the management of light, colour, and 
the phenomena of rainbow, mist and sunset, rendering these 
plausible and effective. In their time these paintings awoke the 
wildest admiration and sold for extravagant prices, collectors in 
the United States and in Europe eagerly seeking them, though 
their vogue has now passed away. In 1849 Church was made a 
member of the National Academy of Design. His “ Great Fall at 
Niagara (1857) is in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, 
D.C., and a large Twilight is in the Walters Gallery, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Among his other canvases are “ Andes of Ecuador ” 
(1855), “Heart of the Andes*’ (1859), “Cotopaxi” fi862), 
“ Jerusalem ” (1870), and “ Morning in the Tropics ” (1877). 
He died on the 7th of April 1900, at his house on the Hudson 
river above New York City, where he had lived and worked for 
many years. He was the most prominent member of the so- 
called “ Hudson River School ” of American artists. 

CHUHCH, GEORGE EARL (T835-X910), American geographer, 
was bom in New Bedford, Massachusetts, on the 7th of December 
1835. He was educated as a civil engineer, and was early 
engaged on the Hoosac Tunnel. In 1858 he joined an exploting 
expedition to South America. During the American Civil War he 
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served (1862-1865) in the. Army of the Potomac, rising to the 
command of a brigade and the rank of colonel ; and m 1866-1867 
he was war correspondent of the New York HereM in Mexico, 
He explored the Amazon (1868-1879), gradually became the 
leading authority on that region of South America, being 
appointed United States commissioner to report on Ecuador in 
1880, and visiting Costa Rica in 1895 to report on its debt and 
railways. He wrote extensively on South and Central American 
geography, and became a vice-president of the Royal Geographical 
Society (London), and in 1898 president of the geographical 
section of the British Association. 

CHURCH, SIR RICHARD (1784-1873), British military officer 
and general in the Greek army, was the son of a Quaker, Matthew 
Church of Cork. He was bom in 1784, and at the age of sixteen 
ran away from home and enlisted in the army. For this violation 
of its principles he was disowned by the Society of Friends, but 
his father bought him a commission, dated the 3rd of July 1800, 
in the 13th (Somersetshire) Light Infantry. He served in the 
demonstration against Ferrol, and in the expedition to Egypt 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby in 1801. After the expulsion of the 
French from Egypt he returned home, but came back to the 
Mediterranean in 1805 among the troops sent to defend the 
island of Sicily. He accompanied the expedition which landed in 
Calabria, and fought a successful battle against the French at 
Maida on the 6th of July 1806. Church was present on this 
occasion as captain of a recently raised company of Corsican 
Rangers. His zeal attracted the notice of his superiors, and he 
had begun to show his capacity for managing and drilling foreign 
levies. His Corsicans formed part of the garrison of Capri from 
October 1806 till the island was taken by an expedition directed 
against it by Murat, in September 1808, at the very beginning of 
his reign as king of Naples. Church, who had distinguished 
himself in the defence, returned to Malta after the capitulation. 

In the summer of 1809 he sailed with the expedition sent to 
occupy the Ionian Islands. Here he increased the reputation he 
had already gamed by forming a Greek regiment in English pay. 
It included many of the men who were afterwards among the 
leaders of the Greeks in the War of Independence. Church 
commanded this regiment at the taking of Santa Maura, on which 
occasion his left arm was shattered by a bullet. During his slow 
recovery he travelled in northern Greece, and Macedonia, and to 
Constantinople. In the years of the fall of Napoleon (1813 and 
1814) he was present as English military representative with the 
Austrian troops until the campaign which terminated in the 
expulsion of Murat from Naples. He drew up a report on the 
Ionian Islands for the congress of Vienna, m which he argued in 
support, not only of the retention of the islands under the 
British flag, but of the permanent occupation by Great Britain of 
Parga and of other formerly Venetian coast towns on the main- 
land, then in the possession of Ali Pasha of lannina. The peace 
and the disbanding of his Greek regiment left him without 
employment, though his reputation was high at the war office, and 
his services were recognized by the grant of a companionship of 
the Bath. In 1817 he entered the service of King Ferdinand of 
Naples as lieutenant-general, with a commission to suppress the 
brigandage then rampant in Apulia. Ample powers were given 
him, and he attained a full measure of success. In 1820 he was 
appointed governor of Palermo and commander-in-chief of the 
troops in Sicily, The revolution which broke out in that year 
led to the termination of his services in Naples. He escaped from 
violence in Sicily with some difficulty. At Naples he was im- 
prisoned and put on his trial by the government, but was 
acquitted and released in January 1821; and King George IV. con- 
ferred on him a knight commandership of the Hanoverian order. 

The rising of the Greeks against the Turks, which began at this 
time, had his full sympathy from the first. But for some years he 
had to act only as the friend of the insurgents in England. In 
1827 he took the honourable but unfortunate step of accepting 
the commandership-in-chief of the Greek army. At the point pf 
anarchy and indiscipline to which they had now fallen, the 
Greeks could no longer form an efficient army^ and could look for 
salvation only to foreign intervention. Sir Richard Church, who 


landed in March, was sworn archistrategos ” on the 15th of 
April 1827. But he could not secure loyal co-operation or 
obedience. The rout of his army in an attempt to relieve the 
acropolis of Athens, then besieged by the Turks, proved that it 
was incapable of conducting regular operations. The acropolis 
capitulated, and Sir Richard turned to partisan warfare m 
western Greece. Hei^ his activity had beneficial results, for it 
led to a lectification in 1832, in a sense favourable to Greece, of 
the frontier drawn by the powers in 1830 (see his Observations 
on an Eligible Line of Frontier for Greece, London, 1830). Church 
had, however, surrendered his commission, as a protest against 
the unfriendly government of Capo dTstria, on the 25th of August 
1829. He lived for the rest of his life in Greece, was created 
general of the army in 1854, and died at Athens on the 30th of 
March 1873. Sir Richard Church married in 1826 Elizabeth 
Augusta Wilmot-Horton, who survived him till 1878. 

See Sir Richard Churchy by Stanley I^nc Poole (London, 1890) ; 
Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece^ by E M. Church (Edinburgh, 
1895), based on family papers (an llahan version, Bngantaggio e 
soaetd segrete mile PugliCy iSiy /SsS, executed undci the direction 
of Carlo I.acaita, appeared at Florence m 1899) The MS. Corre- 
spondence and Papers of Sir Richard Church, m 29 vols., now in 
tiie British Museum (Add. MSS. 36543-36571), contain invaluable 
material for the history of the War of Greek Independence, in- 
cluding a narrative of the war during Church's tenure of the 
command, which corrects many errors in the published accounts and 
successfully vmdicates Church’s reputation against the strictures of 
Finlay, Mendelssohn-Baitholdy, and other histonans of the war 
(see dam. Mod. Hist. x. p. 804). (D H ) 

CHURCH, RICHARD WILLIAM (1815-1890), English divine, 
son of John Dearman Church, brother of Sir Richard Church (q.v.), 
a merchant, was born at Lisbon on the 2Sth of April 1815, 
his early years being mostly spent at Florence. After his 
father’s death in 1828 he was sent to a school of a pronounced 
evangelical type at Redlands, Bristol, and went in 1833 to 
Wadham College, Oxford, then an evangelical college. He took 
first-class honours in 1836, and in 1838 was elected fellow of 
Oriel. One of his contemporaries, Richard Mitchell, commenting 
on this election, said : “ There is such a moral beauty about 
Church that they could not help taking him.’^ lie was appointed 
tutor of Oriel m 1839, and was ordained the same year. He was 
an intimate friend of J. H. Newman at this period, and closely 
allied to the Tractarian party. In 1841 No. 90 of Tracis for the 
Times appeared, and Church resigned his tutorship. In 18.^- 
1845 be was junior proctor, and in that capacity, in concert with 
his senior colleague, vetoed a proposal to censure Tract 90 publicly. 
In 1846 Church, with others^ started The Guardian newspaper, 
and he was an early contributor to The Saturday Review. In 
1850 he became engaged to Miss H. F. Bennett, of a Somerset- 
shire family, a niece of George Moberly, bishop of Salisbury. 
After again holding the tutorship of Oriel, he accepted in 1852 
the small living of Whatley in Somersetshire, near Frome, and 
was married in the following year. He was a diligent parish 
priest and a serious student, and contributed largely to current 
literature. In 1869 he refused a canonry at Worcester, but m 
1871 he accepted, most reluctantly (calling it “ a sacrifice en 
pure perie '’), the deanery of St Paul’s, to which he was nominated 
by W. E. Gladstone. 

His task as dean was a complicated one. It was ( i ) the restora- 
tion of the cathedral ; (2) the adjustment of the question of tlie 
cathedral revenues with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; (3) 
the reorganization of a conservative cathedral staff with 
anomalous vested rights. He described the intention of his 
appointment to be that St Paul’s should waken up from its 
long slumber.” The first year that he spent at St Paul’s was, 
writes one of his friends, one of ** misery ” for a man who loved 
study and quiet and the country, and hated official pomp 
and financial business and ceremonious appearances. But he 
performed his difficult and uncongenial task with almost in- 
credible success, and is said never to have made an enemy or a 
mistake. The dean was distinguished for uniting in a singular 
degree the virtues of austerity and S3rmpathy. He was pre- 
eminently endowed with the faculty of judgment, characterized 
by Canon Scott Holland as the gift of “ high and fine an<|^sane 
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and robust decision/* Though of unimpressive stature^ ho had 
a strong magnetic influence over all brought into contact liriti 
him, and though of a naturally gentle temperament, he titver 
hesitated to express censure if he was Convinced it was deserved. 
In the pulpit the voice of the dean was deliberately tnonotonous, 
and he employed no adventitious gesture. He may be described 
as a High Churchman, but of an essentially rational type, and 
with an enthusiasm for religious liberty that made it impossible 
for him to sympathize with any unbalanced or inconsiderate 
demands for deference to authority. He said of the Church of 
England that there was no more glorious church in Christen- 
dom than this inconsistent English Church/* The dean often 
meditated resigning his office, though his reputation as an 
ecclesiastical statesman stood so high that he was regarded in 
iS8z as a possible successor to Archbishop Tait. But his health 
and mode of life made it out of the question. In 1S88 his only 
son died ; his own health declined, and he appeared for the last 
time in public at the funeral of Canon Liddon in i8qo, dying on 
9th December 18^0, at Dover. He was buried at Uhatley. 

Tlic dean’s chief published works are a Lt'ffi of St Anselm 
(1870), the lives of (1879) and Bacon (1884) in Macmillan’s 

“ Men of Letters ” scries, an Essay on Dante (r878), The Oxford 
Movement (1891), together with many other volumes of essays 
and sermons. A collection of his journalistic articles was 
published in 1897 as Occasional Papers, In these writings he 
exhibits a great grasp of principles, an accurate mastety of detail, 
and the same fusion of intelligent sympathy and dispassionate 
judgment that appeared in his handling of businessi His style 
is lucid, and has the charm of austerity. He stated that he had 
never studied style per se, but that he had acquired it by tho 
exercise of translation from classical languages ; that he watched 
against the temptation of using unreal and fine words ; that he 
employed care in his choice of verbs rather than in his use of 
adjectives; and that he fought against self-indulgence in writing 
just as he did in daily life. His sermons have the same quality 
of self-restraint. His private letters arc fresh and simple, and 
contain many unaffected epigrams ; in writing of religious 
subjects he resolutely avoided dogmatism without ever sacrificing 
precision. The dean was a man of genius, whose moral stainless- 
ness and instinctive fire were indicated rather than revealed 
by his writings. 

See Life and Letters of Dean Churchy by his daughter, M. C. Church 
(1805) ; memoir by H. C. Beeching xn Diet, Nat, Biog ; and I>. C, 
Lathbury, Dean Church (1907), (A. C. Be.) 

CHURCH (according to most authorities derived from the Gr. 
uvputKhv [^w/Att], “ the Lord’s [house],” and common to many 
Teutonic, Slavonic and other languages under various forms — 
Scottish kirk, Gcr. Kirche, Swed. kirka, Dan. kirke, Russ, tserkm), 
Bulg. cerkova, Czech cirke%i, Finn, kirkko, ko,), a word originally 
applied to the building used for Christian worship, and subse- 
uently extended to the Christian community (ecclesia) itself, 
imilarly the Greek word eedcsia (iKKXrj^ia), “ assembly,” was 
very early transferred from the community to the building, and 
is used in both senses, especially in the modem Romance and 
Celtic languages (e.g. Fr, )glise, Welsh eglwys, iScc.). 

I. Church Architecture. — From the strictly architectural 
point of view the subject of church building, including the 
development of the various styles and the essential features of 
the construction and arrangement of churches, is dealt with 
elsewhere (see ARCHitECTURE ; Abbey ; Basilica). It is, how-^ 
ever, impossible to understand the development of church 
architecture without realizing its intimate Connexion with that of 
the doctrine, organization and ritual of the Christian Church as a 
religious community, and a brief sketch of this Connexion may he 
given here by way of introduction to the more technical treatment 
of the subject. In general it may be ijaid of church architecture, 
more truly than of any other, that artistically it is frozen 
music/’ It is true that at all times churches have been put to 
secular uses ; in periods of unrest, as among the Nestorkn 
Christians now,^ they were sometimes built to serve at need as 
fortresses ; their tbwers^ were used for beacons, their naves for 
meetings on secular kffeirs. But as a rule, and especially in the 


great periods of chumh dtchitecture, t^eir builders were un* 
tratnmdled by any utilitaxion conbiderations ; thiy built, for the 
glory ol God; for their ovtn gibty porhops, in honour of the saints ; 
and their Work, where it survives. Is (as it were) a petrifloation of 
their belidfs and ideals. This js, of course, more true of the 
middle ages than of the times that preceded and followed them; 
the Churoh under the Roman empire hardly as yet realised the 
possibilities of Sermoils jn stones/’ and took over, with little 
change, the model of the secular and religious buildings Of; pagan 
Rome; the Renaissance, essentially a neo-pagan movement, 
introduced disturbing factors from outside, and, though develop- 
ing a style very characteristic of the age that pioduced it, 
started that archaeological movement which has tended in 
modern times to substitute mere imitations of old models for arty 
attempt to express in churOh architecture the religious spirit of 
the age. 

The earliest type of Christian Church, out of which the others 
developed, was the basilica. The Church, emerging in the 4th 
centuty into imperial favour, and established as part of the 
organization of the Roman empire, simply adopted that type of 
secular official building which she found convenient for her 
purposes. The clergy, now Roman oflficials, vested in the robes 
of the civil dignitaries (see Vestments), took their seats in the 
apse of the basilica where the magistrates were wont to sit, in 
front of them the holy table, facing the congregation. The 
cancelli, ilie lattice or bar, which in the civil tribunal had divided 
the court from the litigants and the public, now served to separate 
clergy and laity. This arrangement still survives in some of the 
ancient churches of Rome ; it has been revived in many 
Protestant places of worship. It symbolizetl principally an 
official distinction ; but with the theocratizing of the empire m 
the East and its decay in the West the accentuation of the mystic 
powers of the clergy led to a more complete separation from the 
laity, a tendency which left its mark on the arrangements of the 
churches. In the East the cancelli, under the influence possibly 
of the ritual of the Jewish temple, developed into the iconosiasu, 
the screen of holy pictures, behind the closed doors of which the 
supreme act of the eucharistic mystery is hidden from the lay 
people. In the West the high altar was moved to the east end 
(the presbytenum) with a space before it for the assisting deacons 
and subdeacons (the chancel proper) railed off as a spot peculiarly 
holy (now usually called the sanctuary); between this and the 
nave, where the laity were, was the choir, with scats for the 
clergy on either side. The whole of this space (sanctuary and 
choir) came to be known as the “ chancel.” This was divided 
from the nave, sometimes by an arch forming part of the structure 
of the building, sometimes by a screen, or by steps, sometimes by 
all three (see Chancel). The division of churches into chancel 
and nave, the outcome of the sacramental and sacerdotal spirit of 
the Catholic Church, may be taken as generally typical of church 
construction in the medieval V/est, though there were exceptions, 
e.g, the round churches of the Templars. There were, h0WBvcr, 
further changes, the result partly of doctrinal developments, 
partly of that passion for symbolism which by the 13th century 
had completed the evolution of the Catholic ritual. Transept^ 
were added, to give to the ground-plan of the building the 
figure of the cross. The insistence on the unique efficacy of the 
sacrifice of the altar led to the multiplication of masses, and so of 
altars, which were placed in the transepts or aisles or in chapels, 
dedicated to the saints whose relics they enshrined. The chief of 
these subsidiary chapels, that of the Blessed Virgin (or Lady 
chapel), behind the high altar, was often of large size. Finally, 
for the convenience of processions, the nave and charted aisles 
were carried round behind the high altar as ambulatories. 

The Romanesque churches, still reminiscent of antique models, 
had preserved all the simplicity of the ancient basilicas with 
much more than their grandeur ; but the taste for religious 
symbolism which culminated in the 13th centuty, and the 
imaginative genius ol the northern peoples, transformed them 
Into the marvellous dreams in stone of the ** Go&ic ” period. 
Churches now became, in form and decomtkmj epitomes of the 
Christian scheme of salvation as the middle ages understood it 
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la the plan of tite buUdmgs and tlitiir deviation everything still 
remained subordinate to the high altir ; but tibtugh on t^is and 
its surimuidlxigs ornament was most lavishly expended^ the 
churches-*^wherever wealth permitted^were covered within and 
without ^ith sculpture or painting : scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments, from the lives of saints, even from every^lay 
life ; figures of the Almighty, of Christ, of the Virgin Mother, of 
apostles, saints, confessors ; pictures of the joys of heaven and 
the torments of hell ; and outside, grimacing from every angle, 
demons and goblins, amusing enough to us but terrible to the age 
that set them there, visible embodiments of the evil spirits driven 
from within the sacred building by the efficacy of the holy rites. 

In considering the origins of medieval churches, moreover, it 
must be borne in mind that as a general rule their builders were 
not actuated by the motives usual in modem times, at least 
among Protestants. The size of churches was not determined 
by the needs of population but by the piety and wealth of the 
founders ; and the same applies to their number. Often they 
were founded as acts of propitiation of the Almighty or of the 
saints, and the greater their size and splendour the more effective 
they were held to be for their purpose. Local rivalry, too, 
played a large part, one wealthy abbey building against 
another, much m the same way as modem business houses 
endeavour to outshine each other in the magnificence of their 
buildings. Of all the mixed motives that went to the evolution 
of church architecture in the middle ages, this rivalry in ostenta- 
tion was probably the most fertile in the creation of new forms. 
A volume might be written on the economic effects of this locking 
up of vast capital in unproductive buildings. In Catholic 
countries (notably in Ireland) great churches are still built out 
of the savings of a poverty-stricken peasantry ; and from this 
point of view the destruction of churches in the i6th century 
was probably a benefit to the world. This, however, is a con- 
sideration altogether alien to the Christian spirit, the aspiration 
of which is to lay up treasures not on earth but in heaven. 

The Reformation was a fateful epoch in the history of church 
architecture. The substitution of the Bible for the Mass destroyed 
the raison d^Stre of churches as the middle ages had made them. 
Pictures and stories, carved or painted, seemed no longer 
necessary now that the open Bible was in the hands of the common 
people ; they had been too often prostituted, moreover, to 
idolatrous uses, — and “ idolatry ** was the worst of blasphemies 
to the re-discoverers of the Old Testament. Save in some parts 
of Germany, where the influence of Luther saved the churches 
from wreck, an iconoclastic wave spread over the greater part 
of Western Europe, wherever the new religion prevailed 5 
everywhere churches were cleared of images and reduced to the 
state of those described by William Harrison in his DesenpHon 
of England (1570), only the “ pictures in glass being suffered 
in some cases to survive for a while by reason of the extreme 
cost of replacing them.^^ The structures of the churches, however, 
remained ; and these, even in countries which departed furthest 
from the Catholic system, served in some measure to keep its 
tradition alive. Protestantism has, indeed, produced a distinctive 
church architecture, i,e, the conventicle type, favoured more 
especially by the so-called “ Free Churches.” Its distinctive 
features are pulpit and auditorium, and it is symbolical of the 
complete equality of ministers and congregation. In general, 
however, Protestant builders have been content to preserve or 
to adapt the traditional models. It would be interesting in this 
connexion to trace the reverse effect of church architecture upon 
church doctrine. In England, for instance, the chancels were 
for the most part disused after the Reformation (see Harrison, 
op, cit), but presently they came ihto use again, and on the 
Catholic revival in the Church of England in the 19th century 
it is certain that the medieval churches exercised an influence 
by giving a sense of fitness, which might otherwise have been 
lacking, to the restoration of medieval ritual. A similar tendency 
has of late years been displayed m the’ Ektablished Church of 
Scotland, i 

Churches, as the outcome of the orgaaizaticwi of the Catholic 
Church, are divided into classes as cathedtal,^* ** conventual ” 


and ^'collegiate,” ‘‘parochial” and “district” churches* It 
must be noted, however, that the term cathedral {q\V.\ ecclesi- 
astically applioable to any church which happens to be a bishop’s 
see, at^tecturally connotes a certain size and dignity, and is 
sometimes applied to churches which have never been, or have 
long ceased to be, bishop’s seats. (\V. A. P) 

The Rdigimis Cowwwwi^y. — In the sense of Christian 
community {eeelesiu) the word “ Church ” is applied in a narrow 
sense to any one of the numerous separate organizations into 
which ChristendcMm is divided {e.g. Roman Catholic Church, 
Orthodox Eastern Church, Church of England, Evangelical 
[Lutheran] Church)— these are dealt with under their several 
headings— and in a comprehensive sense (with which we are now 
concerned) to the general body of all tho.se “ who profess and 
call themselves Christians.” Religion, according to the old 
definition, is the bond which binds the soul of man to God.^ 
It begins as the relation of a tribe to its God. Personal religious 
conviction grows out of the tribal (corporate) religious bond. 
But the social instinct is strong. Men owning the same religious 
convictions will naturally draw together into some sort of associa- 
tion. Using the word religion to cover all the imperfect ways 
in which men have felt after God, we note that m every case 
men have found the need alike of a teacher and of fellowship. 
Thus the idea of a church as “ the pillar and ground of the truth ” 
(i Tim. iii. 15) corresponds to some of the primary needs of man. 
Even at Stonehenge, the oldest relic of prehistoric religion in 
England, where we picture in imagination the worship of the 
rising sun, nature worship degraded to a hornble depth by human 
sacrifice, we find struggling for expression the idea of a corporate 
religious life. From all the lower levels where superstition and 
cruelty reign, from the depths of fear inspired by felichism, we 
look on to the higher level of Judaism as the progressive religion 
of the old world This does not mean that we shut our eyes to 
the ideals of Greek philosophers, with whom morality was 
constantly outgrowing religion. “ The vision of an ideal state 
which the master-mind of Plato contemplated, but thought too 
good ever to become true in actual realization, is full of aspirations 
which the Christian Church claims to satisfy. The problems of 
the relations of the life of the State and the life of the individual, 
which Aristotle ever suggests and never solves, are problems 
with which the Christian Church has at least attempted to 
deal.” 2 

From the beginning of the history of the Jewish race the idea 
that the world is a kingdom under the rule of God began to find 
expression. The conception of Israel as “ a kingdom of priests 
and an holy nation ” (Exod. xix. 6) bore witness to it. The idea 
of kingship from the first was that of a ruler representing God. 
As time went on and even the dynasty of David failed m the 
persons of unworthy representatives to maintain this ideal, both 
psalmists and prophets taught the people to look beyond the 
earthly kingdom to the spiritual kingdom of which it was a type. 
But even Isaiah tended to think of the spiritual life and worship 
of the nation as a department of political organization only, 
controlled by the king and his princes. It was reserved for 
Jeremiah, in the darkest days of his life, to build up the ideal of a 
spiritual society which should weld Israel together, to proclaim a 
new covenant (xxxi. 31-34) which Jehovah would make with 
Israel when representatives of the previously exiled ten tribes 
should return with the exiles of Judah. This prophecy is 
instinct with the growing sense of the personal responsibility of 
individual men brought into communion with God. The 
religion of Israel from this time of the captivity ceased to be a 
merely national religion connected with particular forms of 
sacrifice m a particular land. The synagogues which traced their 
origin to the time of Ezekiel, when the sacrificial cultus was 
impossible, extended this ideal yet further. During the centuries 
preceding the birth of Christ there grew up an apocalyptic 
literature v^hich regarded as a primary truth the conception of a 

» Lactantius, Inst. Div. iv. 28 “Vinculo pictatis obstneti, Deo 
religati sumus unde ipsa religio nomen accepit " Thu etymology may 
be wrong, but this is the popular sense of the word. 

* Darwell Stone, The Christian CUnrchf p. 18. 
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kingdom of righteousness ruled over by a present God. The 
preaching of John the Baptist was thus in sympathy with the 
ideals of his generation, though the sternness of the repehtance 
which he set forth as the necessary preparation for entrance into 
the new kingdom of heaven, which was to be made visible on 
earth, was not less repugnant to the men of his day than of later 
times. Christ’s own teaching and that of his disciples began with 
the proclamation of the kingdom of God (or of heaven) (Luke iv. 
43, viii. I, IX. 2 ; Matt. x. 7). That he intended it to find 
outward expression in a visible society appears from the careful 
way in which he trained the apostles to become leaders hereafter, 
crowning that work by the institution of the sacraments of 
baptism and the Eucharist. ** It was not from accident or for 
convenience that Christ formed a society.’’ ^ His parables even 
more than his sermons reveal the principles of his endeavour. 
But he seldom used the word ecclesia, church, which became the 
universal designation of his society. 

All the more emphatic is Christ’s use of the term ecclesia upon 
the distinct advance in faith made by the apostles when St Peter 
as their spokesman confessed him to be the Christ, the Son of 
the living God ” (Matt. xvi. 16). Instantly came the reply, “ I 
say unto thee, that thou art Petros (rockman), and on this Petra 
(rock) I will build my ecclesia (church) ; and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it.” On the rock of a human character, 
ennobled by faith in his divine Sonship, he could raise the church 
of the future, which should be at the same time continuous with 
the old, new in spiritual power, one in worship and in work. 

To the Jew the word ecclesia as used in the Septuagint suggested 
the assembly of the congregation of Israel. To a Greek it 
suggested the assembly of freeborn citizens in a city state. 
Without ceasing to be the congregation of Jehovah, it would 
claim for itself all the hopes of an ideal state over which Greek 
philosophers had sighed in vain. 

Opinions differ upon the question whether the apostles were 
chosen as representatives of the ecclesia to be founded (Hort) or 
as men fitted to become its duly authorized teachers and leaders 
from the beginning (Stone). But as Mr Stone well puts it, “ It 
would not be a necessary inference [from Dr Hort’s opinion] that 
there ought to be no ministry in the Christian Church.” ^ 

At first the church was limited to the Christian believers in the 
city of Jerusalem, then by persecution their company was broken 
up, and, since those who were scattered went everywhere 
preaching the word, the conception was enlarged to include all 
“ of the way ” (Acts ix. 2) in the Holy Land. A new epoch 
began from the return of St Paul and St Barnabas to Antioch 
after their first missionary journey, when they called together the 
church and narrated their experiences, and told how ‘‘ God had 
opened to the Gentiles the door of faith ” (Acts xiv. 27), Hitherto 
the term Church had been ‘‘ ideally conterminous ” with the 
Jewish Church. Now it was to contain members who had never 
In any sense belonged to the Jewish Church. Thus the way was 
opened for new developments and for illimitable extension. 
St Paul, in his address to the elders at Ephesus (Acts xx. 28), 
adapted the works of Ps. Ixxiv. 2, “ Remember thy congregation, 
which thou hast purchased of old,” claiming for the Christian 
ecclesia the title of God’s ancient ecclesia. But he never, how- 
ever fiercely opposed by Judaizers, set a new ecclesia of Christ in 
opposition to the old. We wait, however, for the Epistles of his 
captivity at Rome to find the full meaning of the idea of the 
church dawning upon his imagination. ** Here at least, for the 
first time in the Acts and Epistles, we have the ecclesia spoken of 
m the sense of the one universal ecclesia, and it comes more from 
the theological than from the historical side ; i,e, less from the 
actual circumstances of the actual Christian communities than 
from a development of thoughts respecting the place and office of 
the Son of God : His headship was felt to involve the unity of all 
those who were united to him.” * Similar development of the 
idea of the ecclesia as including all members of all local 

^ Ecce Homo, ed. 5, p. 87. Cf the interesting comparison between 
Socrates and Christ. 

* Op, cit.p. 262. 

• Hort, The Chnsiian Ecclesia, p. 148. 


eccksiae does not St Paul to regatd ihembersbiti of tbt 
universal church as invisible. < 

But the mere history of the word ecclesia does not exhaust the 
subject. We must take into account not only the idea of the 
visible actual church, but also the ideal pictured by St Paul in the 
I metaphors of the J^dy (Rom. xii. 5), the Temple (i Cor. iii. 
10-15) and the Bride of Christ (2 Cor. xi, 2). The actual church 
is always falling short of its profession, but its successive reforma- 
tions witness to the strength of its longing after the beauty of 
holiness. 

Membership in the actual church is acquired through baptism 

in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ” 
(Matt, xxviii. 19). The references in the New Testament to 
baptism in the name of Jesus ” jjor the Lord Jesus) (Acts ii. 
38, viii. 16, X. 48, xix. 5 ; Rom. vi. 3 ; Gal.^ iii. 27), which are 
by some critics taken to refer to a primitive Christological 
baptismal formula, seem to refer to the confession made by the 
baptized, or to the new relationship into which they are brought 
as “ members of Christ.” ^ Candidates for baptism were exhorted 
to prepare for it by repentance and faith (Acts ii. 38). The 
laying on of hands (Heb. vi. 2), in the rite called in later times 
confirmation, followed baptism (Acts viii. 17). In the modern 
Greek Church it is administered by priests with oil which has 
been consecrated by the bishop, in the Roman Church by the 
bishop himself. Such use of the chrism can be traced from the 
2nd century. The Anglican Church retains only the Biblical 
symbolism of the blessing of the hand.” Presbyterians and 
other Protestant churches have abandoned the use, except the 
Lutherans. We need not here trace the history of Christian 
worship, in daily services (Acts ii. 46), or on the Lord’s Day 
(Acts XX. 7), meeting for the Lord’s Supper (i Cor. xi. 17-34), or 
for mutual edification in prayer, praise and prophecy (i Cor. xiv.). 
These things represent the ideal of Christendom. In the words of 
an eminent Roman Catholic scholar, Monsignor Duchesne, 
‘‘ Faith unites, theology often separates.” It must be our task to 
summarize the leading ideas of the church in which all Christians 
are agreed. 

(a) The first is certainly fellowship with Christ and with the 
brethren. The early Christians earnestly believed that their 
life was hidden with Christ in God ” (Col. iii. 3), and found in 
their union with Christ the lasting and strongest motive of love 
to the brethren. Such fellowship is attributed by St Paul 
pre-eminently to the work of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 
Its strength is shown in England in the growing readiness of the 
different religious bodies to co-operate in movements for the puri- 
fying of public morality and for the better observance of Sunday. 

(h) The second is unity. We have seen how St Paul was led 
on to grasp the conception of one church universal manifested 
in all the local churches. Its unity is not purely accidental in 
that individuals have been forced to act together under pressure 
of chance circumstances. Nor is the ideal of unity adopted 
simply because experience teaches that “ union is strength.” 
Nor IS it even based on the philosophical conception of the 
incompleteness of the individual life. As Dr Sanday finely 
says, “If the church is in something more than mere metaphor 
the Body of Christ, if there is circulating through it a continual 
flow and return of spiritual forces, derived directly from him, if 
the Spirit which animates the Body is one, then the Body itself 
also must be in essence one. It has its centre not on earth but in 
heavenly places, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” ^ 

(c) Thirdly, there is no question that the Lord intended the 
one fellowship of his saints to be a visible fellowship. The idea 
of an invisible church has only commended itself in dark hours 
when men despaired of unity even as an ideal. The view of 
Zwingh and Calvin in the 16th century was not by any means 
acceptable to other r6formers. Luther distinguished between 
the Spiritual Church, which he identified with the Communion 
of Saints, and the Corporeal Church, the outward marks of which 
are Baptism, Sacrament and Gospel. But he regarded them 

* For a full defence of the authenticity of Matt, xxviii. 19, see 
Rig^nbaoh, Der trinitarische Taufbefehl (Giitersloh, 1903)* 

^ The Conception of Priesthood, p. 13. 
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as different aspects of the same churchy and Melanchtbon was 
even more explicit.^ As the saint purified in heaven is he who 
struggled with his sins on earth, so is the church triumphant one 
with the church militant. In Dr Lindsay's words> it is one of 
the privileges of faith, when strengthened by hope and by love, 
to see the glorious ideal in the somewhat poor material reality. 
It was thus that St Paul saw the universal Church of Christ 
made visible in the Christian community of Corinth." * 

But it is at this point that we come to the dividing line which 
has been drawn by different conceptions of catholicity. Dr 
Lindsay goes on to argue that all insistence on the principle of 
historical continuity, whether urged hy members of the Anglican 
or the Roman Catholic Church, as upholders of episcopacy, is a 
deliberate return to the principle of Judaism, which declared 
that no one who was outside the circle of the “ circumcised," 
no matter how strong his faith nor how the fruits of the Spirit 
were manifest in his life and deeds, could plead the security 
of the Divine Covenant." Without entering into controversy 
it must suffice to point out that, from the point of view of all 
episcopal churches, the ministry of the bishops succeeding the 
minister of the apostles, however it came to pass, was for fifteen 
centuries accepted as the pledge of unity. This principle, how- 
ever, of continuity in ministry, belongs to a different department 
of Christian thought from the sacrament of baptism, which really 
corresponds to the Jewish rites of admission to the covenant. 
And it has been an established principle of the undivided church 
since the 3rd century, the bishop of Rome in this case upholding 
against St Cyprian the view which subsequent generations have 
ratified as Catholic truth, that baptism by whomsoever admin- 
istered is valid if water is used with the right words. From this 
pomt, alas, divergence begins. 

((f) The fourth element is authority. Probably all Christians 
can agree in the statement that the Christian democracy is also 
a theocracy, that Chnst is the source of all authority. There 
are three passages in the Gospel which claim notice: (i.) the 
promise to St Peter (Matt, xvi. 18 f),as spokesman for the apostles, 
of the key of the household of God, of power to admit and exclude ; 
(li.) the promise (Matt, xviii. 15-20) probably given to the Twelve, 
regarding offences against the peace of the society, advocating 
exclusion only when brotherly appeals had failed ; (iii.) the 
commission of the whole ecclesta or of the Christian ministry 
(John XX. 22, 23). Again the root difference between the 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian conceptions of the church comes 
to light. Is the authority of the church manifested in the 
decisions which a local church arrives at by a majority of votes, 
or in the decisions of apostles and prophets after taking counsel, 
of the episcopate in later times, ratified by common consent of 
Christendom ? As has been well said, “ the church is primarily 
a witness — the strength of its authority lies in the many sides 
from which the witness comes." It witnesses to the Divine 
Life of Christ as a power of the present and of the future as of 
the past, ministered in the Word and sacraments. 

(e) The church is a sacerdotal society. St Paul delighted to 
represent it as the " ideal Israel," and St John echoes the thought 
in the words of praise (Rev. i. 5, 6), “ Unto him that hath loved 
us . . . and made us to be a kingdom, and priests unto his 
God and Father." This idea of the priesthood of the whole 
church has three elements^ the divine element, the human 
element and self-sacrifice. The promise that Christians should 
be temples of the living God has been fulfilled. As Dr Milligan 
has said very well, It is not only in things to which we commonly 
confine the word miracle that the Divine appears. It may 
appear not less in the whole tone and spirit of the Church's life, 
in the varied Christian virtues of her members, in the general 
character of their Christian work, and in the grace received by 
them in the Christian sacr^cnts. When that life is exhibited, 
as it ought to be, in its distinctively heavenly character, it bears 
witness to the presence of a power in Christian men which no 
mere recollection of a past example, however heroic or beautiful, 

* The Concepion 6 f PHes^hooi, p. 2^9. ' 

* Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in ihe Early Centuries^ 
p. 17. 
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can supply. The difficulties of exhibiting and maintaining it 
are probably far greater now than they were in the apostolic age ; 
and as nothing but a present divine support can enable us to 
overcome these, so, when they are overcome, a testimony is given 
to the fact that God is with us." ^ 

But this life is to be a human life still, to be in touch with all 
that is noble and of good report in art and literature, keenly 
interested m all the discoveries of science, active in all movements 
of social progress. It cannot, however, he denied that to live 
such a life, divine in its powers and human in its sympathies, 
demands daily and hourly self-sacrifice. As the author of the 
Imtlalton of Christ put it long ago, " There is no living in love 
without pain." The thought of self-sacrifice has been emphasized 
from the earliest times in the liturgies. By a true instinct the 
early Christian writers called widows and orphans the altar of 
God on which the sacrifices of almsgiving are offered up.^ Such 
works of charity, however, represent only one of the channels 
by which self-sacrifice is ministered, to which all prayers and 
thanksgiving and instruction of psalms, prophecy and preaching 
contribute. Thus in the Eucharist the offering of the church is 
made one with the offering of the Great High Priest.® 

All this represents an ideal. It suggests in a modem form 
the perpetual paradox of the Christian life : we are what we are 
to be. The church is the divine society in which all other religious 
associations are eventually to find their home. The prayer, 

Thy kingdom come," embraces all spiritual forces which make 
for righteousness. They were acknowledged in Christ's words, 
‘‘ He that is not against you is for you " (Luke ix. 50). But 
the divisions of Christendom testify to the harm done by undue 
insistence on the claims of the individual to gam scope to extend 
the kingdom in his own way. As in a choir all the resources of 
an individual voice are used to strengthen the general effect, so 
must the individual lose his life that he may find it, witnessing 
by his share in the common service of the church to the ultimate 
unity of knowledge and harmony of truth. 

For the various conceptions of the church as an organized body 
see Church History, sec. 3, and the articles on the vanous 
churches. (A E. B ) 

CHURCH ARMY, an English religious organization, founded 
in 1882 by the Rev. Wilson Carlile (afterwards prebendary of 
St Paul's), who banded together in an orderly army of " soldiers " 
and officers " a few working men and women, whom he and 
others trained to act as “ Church of England evangelists " 
among the outcasts and criminals of the Westminster slums. 
Previous experience had convinced him that the moral condition 
of the lowest classes of the people called for new and aggressive 
action on the part of the Church, and that this work was most 
effectively done by laymen and women of the same class as those 
whom it was desired to touch. “ Evangelistic zeal with Church 
order " is the principle of the Church Army, and it is essentially a 
working men's and women's mission to working people. As the 
work grew, a training institution for evangelists was started in 
Oxford, but soon moved (1886) to London, where, in Bryanston 
Street near the Marble Arch, the headquarters of the army are 
now established. Working men are trained as evangelists, and 
working women as mission sisters, and are supplied to the clergy. 
The men evangelists have to pass an examination by the arch- 
deacon of Midffiesex, and are then (since 1896) admitted by the 
bishop of London as " lay evangelists in the Church " ; the 
mission sisters must likewise pass an examination by the diocesan 
inspector of schools. All Church Army workers (of whom there 
are oyer 1800 of one kind and another) are entirely under the 
control of the incumbent of the parish to which they are sent. 
They never go to a parish unless invited, nor stay when asked to 
go by the parish priest. Officers and sisters are paid a limited 
sum for their services either by the vicar or by voluntaiy local 
contributions. Church Army mission and colpor^e vans 
circulate throughout the country parishes, if desired, with 

^ The Ascension, p. 254. 

^ Polycarp, Phil. 4 , cf. Tertullian, Ad Uxor. i. 7. 

* This teaching is not confined to Episcopalian writers. It has 
been finely expressed from the Presbyterian standpoint by Dr 
Milligan, op. cit. p. 265 ff. ; cf. Lindsay, p. 37. 
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itinerant evangelists, who hold simple niissions, without chaj^, 
and distribute literature. Each vwa misiioner has a cIots^ 
adviser.’’ Missionsare also held in prisons and iworikhouses, at 
the invitation of the authorities. In £(888 (before the similar work 
of the Salvation Army was inaugurated) the Church Army 
established labour homes m I^ondon and elsewhere, with the 
object of giving a “ fresh start in life ” to the outcast and destitute. 
These homes deal with the outcast and destitute an a plain, 
straightforward way. They demand that the penons should 
show a desire for amendment ; they subject them to finn 
discipline, and give them hard work ; they give them decent 
clothes, and strive to win them to a Christian hfe. The inmates 
earn their board and lodging by piece-work, for whicii they are 
paid at the current trade rates, while by a gradually lessening 
scale of work and pay they are stimulated to obtain situations 
for themselves and given time to seek for them. There are about 
lao homes in London and the provinces, and 56 % of the inmates 
are found to make these the successful beginning of an honest 
sdf-supporting life. The Church Army has lodging homes, 
employment bureaus, cheap food depots, old dothes department, 
dispensary and a number of other socid works. Every winter 
employment is found for a great number of the unemployed in 
special depots, among them lieing the King’s Labour Tents and 
the Queen’s Labour Relief Depots. There is also an extensive 
emigration system, under which many hundreds (3000 in 1906) of 
carefully tested men and families, of good character, chiefly of 
the unemployed class, are placed in permanent emjiioyment in 
Canada through the agency of the local clergy. The whole of the 
work IS done in loyal subordination to the diocesan and parochial 
organization of the Church of England. 

See Edgar Rowans, Wilson Cathie and the Chutch Army, 

CHURCH CONGRESS, an annual meeting of members of the 
Church of England, lay and clerical, to discuss matters religious, 
moral or soaal, in which the church is interested It has no 
legislative authority, and there is no voting on the questions 
discussed The first congress was held in 1861 in the hall of 
King’s C>>llege, Cambridge, and was the outcome of the revival of 
convocation in 1852. The congress is under the presidency of the 
bishop in whose diocese it happens to be held. Recent places of 
meeting are Brighton (1901), Northampton (1902), Bristol (1903), 
Liverpool (1904), Weymouth (1905), Barrow-m-Furness (1906), 
Great Yarmouth (1907), Manchester (1908), Swansea (1909). 
The meetings of the congress have been mainly remarkable as 
illustrating the wide divergences of opinion and practice in the 
Church of England, no less than the broad spirit of tolerance which 
has made this possible and honourably differentiates these 
meetings from so many ecclesiastical assemblies of the past. The 
congress of 1908 was especially distinguished, not only for the 
expression of diametrically opposed views on such questions as 
the sacrifice of the mass or the “ higher criticism,” but for the 
very large proportion of time given to the discussion of the 
attitude of the Church towards Socialism and kindred subjects. 

CHURCH HISTORY. The sketch given below of the evolution 
of the Christian Church (see Church) may well be prefaced by a 
summaiy of the history of the great Church historians, 
concerning whom fuller details are given in separate 
articles. Hegesippus wrote in the 2nd century a 
collection of memoirs containing accounts of the early days of 
the church, only fragments of which are extant. The first real 
church history was written by Eusebius of Caesarea in the early 
part of the 4th century. His work was continued in the 5th 
century by Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret, and 
in later centuries by Theodorus Lector, Evagrius, Theophanes 
and others. In the 14th century Nicephoros C^lHsti undcitodk a 
complete diurch history which covers in its extant form the first 
six centuries. In the West Eusebius’ History was translated into 
Latin by Rufinus, and continued down to the end of the 4th 
century. Augustine’s City af God, published in 426, was an 
apologetic, not ^ historical work, but it had great influence in 
our field, for in it he undertook to answer the conunon heathen 
accusation that the gtpwing mbfortunes of the eitt|)ire were due to 
the prevalence of Christianity and the forsaking of the gods ol 


Rome. It was to sustain Auguiitine’s thesis that Qfoeius pro- 
dtieed in 4x7 his MijsSortmum mplm, which remamd the 
standard teak-book on world hiatory during the middle ages. 
About the same time Sulpicius Severus wrote his Mtsioria Sweru^ 
covering both bibiiad and Christiim hiatory. In the 6th century 
Cassiodorus had a translation made of the histories of Soaates, 
Sozomen and Theodoret, which were woven into one continuous 
narrative and brought down to 518. The work was known as the 
Hisiorta Ecclmastiea TripmiUa, amd constituted during the 
middle ages the principal text-book of church history in the West. 
Before writing his history Eusebius produced a world chronicle 
which was based upon a similar work by Julius Afrtcanus and is 
now extant only in part It was continued by Jerome, and 
became the basis of the model for many similar works of the sth 
and following centuries by Prosper, Idatius, Marcellinus Comes, 
Victor Tununensis and others. Local histories containing more 
or less ecclesiastical material were written in the 6th and following 
centuries by Jordanes (ihstory of the Goths), Gregory of Tours 
(History of ike Franks), Isidore of Seville (History of the Goths, 
Vandals and Suem), Bede (Eccl^iasticcd History of England), 
Paulus Diaconus (History of the Lombards), and others. Of the 
many historians of the middle ages, besides the authors of 
biographies, chronicles, cloister annals, &c., may be mentioned 
Haymo, Anastasius, Adam of Bremen, Ordencus VitaliSjHonorius 
of Autun, Otto of Freising, Vincent of Beauvais and Antoninus of 
Florence. 

The Protestant reformation resulted an a new devekipment 
of historical writing. Polemic interest led a number of Lutheran 
scholars of the i6th century to publish the Magdeburg Cenimies 
(1559 ff.), in which they undertook to show the primitive character 
of the Protestant faith in contrast with the alleged corruptions of 
Roman Catholicism. In this design they were followed by many 
other writers. The opposite thesis was maintained by jBaronius 
(Aftnales Ecclesiaslict, 1588 ff.), whose work was continued 
fay a number of Roman Catholic scholars. Other notable Roman 
Catholic historians of the 17th and i8th centuries were Natalis 
Alexander, Bossuet, Tillemont, Fleury, Dupin and Ceillier. 

Church history began to be wntten in a genumeiy scientific 
spint only m the i8th century under the leadership of Mosheim, 
who is commonly called the father of modem church history. 
With wide learning and keen cntical insight he wrote a number 
of historical works of which the most important is Ins Instiiutwnes 
HtsL Eccles, (1755 ; best English trans. by Murdock). He was 
followed by many disciples, among them Schroeckh (Chrtsdiche 
Ktrchengesckichie, 1772 ff. in 45 vols.) Other notable names 
of the I Sth century are Sender, Spittier, Henke and Planck. 

The new historical spirit of the 19th century did much for 
church history. Among the greatest works produced were those 
of J. C L. Gieseler (Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschsekte, 1824 ff., 
best Eng. tr. revised and edited by H. B. Smith), exceedingly 
objective in character and still valuable, particularly on account 
of its copious citatiems from the sources ; Neander (AUgememe 
GesektehU der ckrtsUtchen Religion und Ktrche, 1825 ff., Eng. tr, 
by Torrey), who wrote in a sympathetic spirit and with special 
stress upon the religious side of the subject, and has been followed 
by many disciples, for instance, Hagcnbach, Schaff and Herzog ; 
and Baur (Das ChristentJmm und die Hvristlicke Ktrche, 1853 
ff.), the most brilliant of all, whose mmy historical works were 
dominated by the principles of the H^eiian philosophy and 
evinced both the merits and defects of school. Baur has 
had tremendous influence, even though many of his positions 
have been generally discredited. The problems particularly 
of the primitive history were first brought mto clear light by 
him, and all subsequent work upon the subject mUiit acknowledge 
its indebtedness to him. 

A new era wks openod''by the publication in 1857 of lihe second 
edition of Ritsdbl’s Ent^dkwrg der edskdthohseken Kin^, in 
which he brake away from the Tilbingen school and introduced 
new poinits of view that hhve revolutionized the tht^retation 
of the early church. Of recent wprks the most important are 
the Kdrtdi^mhuhk of Carl t^uller (1892 5 .) and that of W. 
Mdller (1889 ff., second edition by von Schuberth, 1898 ff,^ 
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greatly enlarged and improved), the translation erf the ktter 
(1893 ff.) being the most useful teati-book in English. Of modem 
Roman Catholic works may be mentioned those by J* A. MbWer, 
T. B. AljBog, F. X. Kraus, Cardinal Joseph von Hergenrhther 
and C. J. von Hefele (edited by Knopfler). 

In addition to these general works on church history should 
be named the histories of doctrine by Hamack, Loofs, Seebeig 
and Fisher ; and on the early Church the works on the apostolw 
age by Weiradeker (1886, English translation 1894), McGiffert 
(1897), and Bartlet (1899); Renan's Uisimte des mgmes du 
chmHmisme{lM^ ff., in 7 vols., translated in part) ; Pfleiderer's 
Urchri^enthum (1887); S. Cheetham^s History of the Ch^stim 
Church durmg the first Six Cenmrks (1894) ; Wemle^s Anfdnge 
unserer Religion (1901 ; Eng. tr. 1903 ft) ; Rainy's Ancient 
Catkalic Ckmch (1903) ; Knopfs Nachapostoltsches ZeitaUer 
(1905); Duchesne's Hisioire ancknne de Vtglise (vol. i., 
1906). (A, C. McG ) 

In the following account of the historical evolution of the 
iiMory Church, the subject will be treated m three sections : — 
ot (A) The ancient Church to the beginning of the pontifi- 

CbHeUem cate of Gregory the Great (a.p. 590) ; (B) The Church 
Church- jjj middle ages ; (C) The modern Church. 

A. Tjm Aj^ciknt Church 

I. Ongtn and Gfowth-'^T\ih crucifixion of Jesus Christ resulted 
in the scattering of his followers, but withm a short time they 
became convinced that he had risen from the dead, and would 
soon return to set up the expected Messianic kingdom, and so 
to accomplish the true work of the Messiah (cf. Acts i. 6 ff.), 
Th^ were thus enabled to retain the belief in his Messiahship 
which his death had threatened to destroy permanently. This 
l:>ehef laid upon them the responsibility of bringing as many of 
their countrymen as possible to recognize him as Messiah, and 
to prepaire themselves by repentance and righteousness for the 
coming kmgdom (cf. Acts ii. zi, 38, ui. 19 sq.). It was with 
the sense of this responsibibty that they gathered again in 
Jerusalem, the political and religious metropolis of Judaism. 
In Jerusalem the new movement had its centre, and the church 
established there is rightly known as the mother church of 
Christendom, The life of the early Jewish disciples, so far as 
we are able to judge from our meagre sources, was very much 
the same as that of their fellows, They continued faithful to 
the established synagogue and temple worship (cf. Acts iii. i), 
and did not think of founding a new sect, or of separating from 
the household of Israel (cf. Acts x. i4j xv. 5, xxi. 31 sq.). 
rhere is no evidence that their religious or ethical ideals differed 
m any marked degree from those of the more serious-minded 
among their countrymen, for the emphasis which they laid upon 
the need of righteousness was not at all uncommon. In their 
belief, however, in the Messiahship of Jesus, and their consequent 
assurance of the speedy establishment by him of the Messianic 
kingdom, they stood alone. The first need of the hour, therefore, 
was to show that Jesus was the promised Messiah in spite of his 
crucifixion, a need that was met chiefly by testimony to the 
resurreciion> which became the burden of the message of the 
early disciples to their fellow-countrymen (cf. Acts li. 34 S-, 
iii. 15 If., V, 31). It was tlm need which led also to the develop^ 
ment of Messianic prophecy and the ultimate interpretation of 
the Jewish Bible as a Christian book (see Bible). The second 
need of the hour was to bring the nation to repentance and 
righteousness in order that the kingdom might come (cf. Acts 
iii, 19)* The specific gospel of Jesus, the gospel of divine father- 
hood and human brotherhood, received no attention in the 
oarliest days, so far as out sources enable us to judge. 

Mbanwbile the new movement spread quite naturally beyond 
the c^nes of Palestine and found adherents among the Jews of 
the dispersion, and at an early day among the Gentiles as well. 
Many of the latter bad already come umier the influence of 
Judaism* and were more er less oomptetely in sympathy with 
Jewiabjmligious principles. Among the Christians who did most 
to sfrei^.the in the CJontile world was tha apostle Paul, 
whose ooiiwmmn was the greateatiovent it the history of the early 
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Church. In his hands Christianity became a new religion, fitted 
to meet the needs of all the world, and freed entirely of the local 
and national meaning which hod hitherto attached to it. Accord- 
ing m the early disaples Jesus was the Jewish Messiah, and had 
rignificancG only in relation to the expected Messianic kmgdom. 
To establish that kingdom was his one great aim. For the 
Gentiles he had no message except as they might twcome members 
of the family of Israel, assuming the responsibilities and enjoying 
the privileges of proselytes. But Paul saw in Jesus much more 
than the Jewish Messiah, He saw in Christ the divine Spirit, who 
had come down from heaven to transform the lives of men, all of 
whom are sinners. Thus Jesus had the same significance for one 
man os for another, and Christianity was meant as much for 
Gentiles os for Jews. The kingdom of which the early disciples 
were talking was interpreted by Paul as righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost (jRom. xiv. 17), a new principle of 
living, not a Jewish state, But Paul taught also, on the basis of a 
religious expenence and of a distinct theory of redemption (see 
McGiffert’s Apostolic Age, ch, hi.), that the Christian is freed 
from the obligation to observe the Jewish law. He thus did away 
with the fundamental distinction between Jews and Gentiles. 
The transformed spiritual life of the believer expresses itself not m 
the observance of the Jewish law, but m love, purity and peace. 
This precipitated a very serious conflict, of which we loam some^ 
thing from the Epistle to the Galatians and the book of Acts 
(xv. and xxii.). Other fundamental principles of Paul’s failed of 
comprehension and acceptance, but the belief finally prevailed 
that the observance of Jewish law and custom was unnecessary, 
and that m the Christian Church there is no distinction between 
the circumcised and the uncircumcised. Those Jewish Christians 
who refused to go with the rest of the Church in this matter lived 
their separate life, and were regarded as an heretical sect known 
as the Ebionites. 

It was Christianity in its universal form which won its great 
victories, and finally became permanently established in the 
Roman world. The appeal which it made to that world was 
many-sided. It was a time of moral reformation, when men were 
awaking to the need of better and purer living To all who felt 
this need Christianity offered high moral ideals, and a tremendous 
moral enthusiasm, in its devotion to a beloved leader, in its 
emphasis upon the ethical possibilities of the meanest, and in its 
faith in a future life of blessedness for the righteous. It was a 
time of great religious interest, when old cults were being revived 
and new ones were finding acceptance on all sides. Christianity, 
with its one God, and its promise of redemption and a blessed 
immortality based upon divine revelation, met os no other 
contemporary faith did the awakening religious needs. It was a 
time also of great social unrest. With its principle of Christian 
brotherhood, its emphasis upon the equality of all behevens m 
the sight of God, and its preaching of a now social order to be set 
up at the return of Chnst, it appealed strongly to multitudes, 
particularly of the poorer classes. That it won a permanent 
success, and finally took possession of the Roman world, was due 
to Its combination of appeals. No one thing about it commended 
it to all, and to no one thing alone did it owe its victory, but to 
the fact that it met a greater variety of needs and met them more 
satisfactorily than any other movement of the age. Contributing 
also to the growth of the Church was the zeal of its converts, the 
great majority of whom regarded themsclv^ as missionaries and 
did what they could to extend the new faith. Christianity was 
essentially a proselytizing religion, not content to appeal pimply 
to one class or race of people, and to be one among many faiths, 
but believing in the falsity or insufficiency of all others and eager 
to convert the whole ivorld. Moreover, the feeling Of unity 
which bound Christians everywhere together and made of them 
one compact whole, and which found expression before many 
generations had passed in a strong organization, did much for the 
spread of the Church. Identifying himself with the Christian 
cirda from the zad century on, a man became a member of a 
Society existing in all quarters of the empire, every part conscious 
of its oneness with the larger whole and all compactly organized 
to do the common work. Th6 growth of t;he Cnurch duripft the 
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earlier centuries was chiefly in the middle and lower classes, but 
it was not solely there. No large number of the aristocracy were 
reached, but in learned and philosophical circles many were won, 
attracted both by Christianity’s evident ethical power and by its 
philosophical character (cf. the Apologists of the 2nd Century). 
That it could seem at once a simple way of living for the common 
man and a profound philosophy of the universe for the speculative 
thinker meant much for its success.^ 

liut it did not win its victory without a struggle. Superstition, 
misunderstanding and hatred caused the Christians trouble for 
many generations, and governmental repression they had to 
suffer occasionally, as a result of popular disturbances. No 
systematic effort was made by the imperial authorities to put an 
end to the movement until the reign of Decius (250-251), who.se 
policy of suppression was followed by Diocletian (303 ff.) and 
continued for some years after his abdication. In spite of all 
opposition the Church steadily grew, until in 31 1 the emperor 
Galerius upon his death-bed granted toleration (see Eusebius, 
li.E, X. 4, and Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, 34), and in 
313 the emperors Constantine and Lioinius published the edict of 
Milan, proclaiming the principle of complete religious liberty, and 
making Christianity a legal religion in the full sense (see Eusebius 
X. 5, and Lactantius 48. Seeck, Zeitschrifi fur Kirchengeschichte, 
xii. 381 sq., has attempted to show that the edict of Milan had no 
significance, but without success). 

Constantine, recognizing the growing strength of the Church 
and wishing to enlist the loyal support of the Christians, treated 
them with increasing favour, and finally was baptized upon his 
death-bed (337). Under his successors, except during the brief 
reign of Julian (361-“ 363), when the effort was made to reinstate 
paganism in its former place of supremacy, the Church received 
growing support, until, under Theodosius the Great (379-395)^ 
orthodox Christianity, which stood upon the platform adopteci at 
Nicaea in 325, was finally established as the sole official religion of 
the state, and heathen worship was put under the ban. The union 
between Church and State thus constituted continued unbroken in 
the East throughout the middle ages. The division of the Empire 
resulted finally m the division of the Church, which was practically 
complete by the end of the 6th century, but was made official and 
final only m 1054, and the Eastern and Western halves, the Greek 
Catholic and the Roman Catholic Churches, went each its separate 
way. (See Theodosian Code, book 16, for the various imperial 
edicts relating to the Church, and for fuller particulars touching 
the relation between Church and Empire see the articles Con- 
stantine ; Gratian ; Theodosius ; Justinian.) 

For a long time after the establishment of Christianity as the 
state religion, paganism continued strong, especially in the 
country districts, and in some parts of the world had more 
adherents than Christianity, but at length the latter became, at 
any rate nominally, the faith of the whole Roman world. Mean- 
while already before the beginning of the 3rd century it went 
beyond the confines of the Empire in Asia, and by the end of our 
period was strong m Armenia, Persia, Arabia and even farther 
east. It reached the barbarians on the northern and western 
borders at an early day, and the Goths were already Christians of 
the Arian type before the great migrations of the 4th century 
began. Other barbarians became Christian, some m their own 
homes beyond the confines of the Empire, some within the Empire 
itself, so that when the hegemony of the West passed from the 
Romans to the barbarians the Church lived on. Thenceforth for 
centuries it was not only the chief religious, but also the chief 
civilizing, force at work in the Occident. Losing with the dissolu- 
tion of the Western Empire its position as the state church, it 
became itself a new empire, the heir of the glory and dignity of 
Rome, and the greatest influence making for the peace and unity 
of the western world. 

2. The Christian Ii/e.— The most notable thing about the life of 

^ Upon the spread of the Church dunng the early centuries see 
especially Harnack's Mission und Ausbreihmg des Chnstenthnms in 
den ersten drei Jahrkunderten, An interesting parallel to the spread 
of Christianity m the Roman empire is afforded by the contem- 
porary Mithraism. SejB Cumont’s Les My stores de Mithra (1900), j 
Eng. tr. The Mysteries of Mithra (1903), I 


the early Christians was their vivid sense of being a people of God, 
called and set apart. The Christian Church in tl^ir thought was a 
divine, not a human, institution. It was founded and controlled 
by God, and even the world was created for its sake (cf. the 
Shepherd of Hermas^ Vis. ii. 4, and 2 Clement 14). This con- 
ception, which came over from Judaism, controlled all the life of 
the early Christians both individual and social. They regarded 
themselves as separate from the rest of the world and bound 
together by peculiar ties. Their citizenship was in heaven, not on 
earth (cf, Phil. iii. 20, and the epistle to Diognetus, c. 5), and the 
principles and laws by which they strove to govern themselves 
were from above. The present world was but temporary, and 
their true life was in the future. Christ was soon to return, and 
the employments and labours and pleasures of this age were of 
small concern. Some went so far as to give up their accustomed 
vocations, and with such Paul had to expostulate in his epistles to 
the Thessalonians. A more or less ascetic mode of life was also 
natural under the circumstances. Not necessarily that the 
present world was evil, but that it was temporary and of small 
worth, and that a Christian’s heart should be set on higher things. 
The belief that the Church was a supernatural institution found 
expression in the Jewish notion of the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. It was believed among the Jews that the Messianic 
age would be the age of the Spirit m a marked degree, and this 
belief passed over into the Christian Church and controlled its 
thought and life for some generations. The Holy Spirit was 
supposed to be manifest in various striking ways, in prophecy, 
speaking with tongues and miracle working. In this idea Paul 
also shared, but he carried the matter farther than most of his 
contemporaries and saw in the Spirit the abiding power and 
ground of the Christian life. Not simply in extraordinary 
phenomena, but also in the everyday life of Christians, the Holy 
Spirit was present, and all the Christian graces were the fruits 
(cf. Gal. v. 22). A result of this belief was to give their lives a 
peculiarly enthusiastic or inspirational character. Theirs were 
not the everyday experiences of ordinary men, but of men lifted 
out of themselves and transported into a higher sphere. With 
the passing of time the early enthusiasm waned, the expectation 
of the immediate return of Christ was widely given up, the 
conviction of the Spirit’s presence became less vivid, and the 
conflict with heresy in the 2nd century led to the substitution of 
official control for the original freedom (see below). The late 2nd 
century movement known as Montanism was in essence a revolt 
against this growing secularization of the Church, but the move- 
ment failed, and the development against which it protested was 
only hastened. The Church as an institution now looked forward 
to a long life upon earth and adjusted itself to the new situation, 
taking on largely the forms and customs of the world in which it 
lived. This did not mean that the Church ceased to regard itself 
as a supernatural institution, but only that its supernatural 
character was shown in a different way. A Christian was still 
dependent upon divine aid for salvation, and his life was still 
supernatural at least in theory. Indeed, the early conviction of 
the essential difference between the life of this world and that of 
the next lived on, and, as the Church became increasingly a world- 
institution, found vent in monasticism, which was simply the 
effort to put into more consistent practice the other-worldly life, 
and to make more thoroughgoing work of the saving of one’s 
soul. Contributing to the same result was the emphasis upon the 
necessity of personal purity or holiness, which Paul’s contrast 
between flesh and spirit had promoted, and which early took the 
supreme place given by Christ to love and service. The growing 
difficulty of redi?ing the ascetic ideal in the midst of the world, 
and within the world-church, inevitably drove multitudes of those 
who took their religion seriously to retire from society and to 
seek salvation and theliigher life, either in solitude, or in company 
with kindred spirits. 

There were Christian monks as early as the 3rd century, and 
before the end of the 4th monasticism {q»v,) was an established 
institution both in East and West. The monks and nuns 
were looked upon as the most consistent Christians, and were 
honoured accordingly. Those who did not adopt the monastic life 
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endeavoured on a lower plane and in a less perfect way to realize 
the common ideal, and by means of penance to atone for the 
deficiencies in their performance. The existence of monasticism 
made it possible at once to hold up a high moral standard before 
the world and to permit the ordinary Christian to be content with 
something lower. With the growth of clerical sacerdotalism the 
higher standard was demanded also of the clergy, and the 
principle came to be generally recognized that they should live 
the monastic life so far as was consistent with their active duties 
in the world. The chief manifestation of this was clerical celi- 
bacy, which had become widespread already in the 4th century. 
Among the laity, on the other hand, the ideal of holiness found 
realization in the observance of the ordinary principles of 
morality recognized by the world at large, in attendance upon 
the means of grace provided by the Church, in fasting at stated 
intervals, in eschewi^ various popular employments and amuse- 
ments, and in almsgiving and prayer. Christ’s principle of love 
was widely interpreted to mean chiefly love for the Christian 
brotherhood, and within that circle the virtues of hospitality, 
charity and helpfulness were widely exercised ; and if the 
salvation of his own soul was regarded as the most important 
affair of every man, the service of the brethren was recognized as 
an imperative Christian duty. The fulfilling of that duty was one 
of the most beautiful features of the life of the early Church, and 
it did perhaps more than anything else to make the Christian 
circle attractive. 

3. Worship, — The primitive belief in the immediate presence of 
the Spirit affected the religious services of the Church . They were 
regarded m early days as occasions for the free exercise of spiritual 
gifts. As a consequence the completest liberty was accorded to 
all Christians to take such part as they chose, it being assumed 
that they did so only under the Spirit’s prompting. But the 
result of this freedom was confusion and discord, as is indicated 
by Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians (see chapters xi.,xiv.). 
This led to the erection of safeguards, which should prevent the 
continuance of the unseemly conditions (on Paul’s action in 
the matter, see McGiffcrt’s Apostolic Age, p. 523), Particular 
Christians were designated to take charge of the services, and 
orders of worship were framed out of which grew ultimately 
elaborate liturgies (see Liturgy), The Lord’s Supper first took 
on a more stereotyped character, and prayers to be used in 
connexion with it are found already in the Didache (chapters ix. 
and X.). The development cannot here be traced in detail. 
It may simply be said that the general tendency was on the one 
hand toward the elaboration and growing magnificence of the 
services, especially after the Church had become a state institu- 
tion and had taken the place of the older pagan cults, and on the 
other hand toward the increasing solemnity and mystery of 
certain parts, particularly the eucharist, the sacred character of 
which was such as to make it sacrilegious to admit to it the 
unholy, that is, outsiders or Christians under discipline (cf. 
Didache, ix.). It was, in fact, from the Lord’s table that offending 
disciples were first excluded. Out of this grew up in the 3rd or 
4th century what is known as the arcani disci plina, or secret 
discipline of the Church, involving the concealment from the 
uninitiated and unholy of the more sacred parts of the Christian 
cult, such as baptism and the eucharist, with their various 
accompaniments, including the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The same interest led to the division of the services into two 
general parts, which became known ultimately as the missa 
catechumenorum and the mtssa fideliutn, — that is, the more public 
service of prayer, prai^ and preaching open to all, including the 
catechumens or candidates for Church membership, and the 
private service for the administration of the eucharist, open 
only to full members of the Church in good and regular standing. 
Meanwhile, as the general service tended to grow more elaborate, 
the missa fidelium tended to take on the character of the 
current Greek mysteries (see Eucharist; Hatch, Influence 
of Gteek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church, 1890 ; 
Anrich, Das antike Mysiertenwesen in seinem Einflttss auf 
das Christenium, 1894 ; Wobbermin, ReligionsgeschichUiche 
Stuiim mr Frage der Beeinfiussung des Urchristentums durch 


das antike Mysiertenwesen, 1896). Many of the terms in common 
use in them were employed in connexion with the Christian rites, 
^d manjr of the conceptions, particularly that of sharing in 
immortality by communion with deity, became an essential 
part of Christian doctrine. Thus the early idea of the services, 
as occasions for mutual edification through the interchange of 
spiritual gifts, gave way in course of tune to the theory that they 
consisted of sacred and mysterious rites by means of which 
communion with God is promoted. The emphasis accordingly 
came to be laid increasingly upon the formal side of worship, and 
a value was given to the ceremonies as such, and their proper 
and correct performance by duly qualified persons, i.e, ordained 
priests, was made the all-important thing. 

4. The Church and the Sacraments. — According to Paul, man 
is flesh and so subject to death. Only as he becomes a spiritual 
being through mystical union with Christ can he escape death 
and enjoy eternal life in the spiritual realm. In the Epistle to 
the Ephesians the Christian Church is spoken of as the body of 
Christ (iv. 12 ff., v. 30); and Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, early 
in the 2nd century, combined the two ideas of union with Christ, 
as the necessary condition of salvation, and of the Church as the 
body of Christ, teaching that no one could be saved unless he 
were a member of the Church (cf. his Epistle to the Ephesians 4, 
5 > 15 > Trail. 7 ; Phil. 3, 8 ; Smyr. 8 ; Magn. 2, 7). Traces of the 
same idea are found in Irenaeus (cf Adv. Haer, iii. 24, i, iv, 
26, 2), but it is first clearly set forth by Cyprian, and receives 
from him its classical expression in the famous sentence Salus 
extraecclesiamnonest ” (Ep. 73, 21; cf. alsoEp 4,4; 74,7; and 
De unitate ecclestae, 6 : “ habere non potest Deum patrem qui 
ecclesiam non habet matrem ”) The Church thus became the 
sole ark of salvation, outside of which no one could be saved. 

Intimately connected with the idea of the Church as an ark 
of salvation are the sacraments or means of grace. Already as 
early as the 2nd century the rite of baptism had come to be 
thought of as the sacrament of regeneration, by means of which 
a new divine nature is born within a man (cf. Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haer. i. 21, i, iii. 17, i ; and his newly discovered Demonstration 
of the Apostolic Teaching, chap. 3), and the eucharist as the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, feeding upon which 
one is endowed with immortality (cf. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iv. 
18, 5, V. 2, 2). In the early days the Church was thought of as 
a community of saints, all of whose members were holy, and as 
a consequence discipline was strict, and offenders excluded from 
the Church were commonly not readmitted to membership but 
left to the mercy of God. The idea thus became general that 
baptism, which had been almost from the beginning the rite of 
entrance into the Church, and which was regarded as securing 
the forgiveness of all pre-baptismal sins, should be given but once 
to any individual. Meanwhile, however, discipline grew less 
strict (cf. the Shepherd of Hernias, Vis. v. 3 ; M. iv. 7 ; Sim, viii. 
6, ix. 19, 26, &c.) ; until finally, under the influence of the idea 
of the Church as the sole ark of salvation, it became the custom 
to readmit all penitent offenders on condition that they did 
adequate penance. Thus tl^re grew up the sacrament of penance, 
which secured for those already baptized the forgiveness of 
post-baptismal sins. This sacrament, unlike baptism, might be 
continually repeated (see Penance). In connexion with the 
sacraments grew up also the theory of clerical sacerdotalism. 
Ignatius had denied the validity of a eucharist administered 
independently of the bishop, and the principle finally established 
itself that the sacraments, with an exception in cases of emergency 
in favour of baptism, could be performed only b^ men regularly 
ordained and so endowed with the requisite divine grace for 
their due admmistration (cf. Tertullian, De Exhort, cast. 7 ; De 
Bapt. 7, 17 ; De Praescnptione Haer. 41 ; and Cyprian, Ep. 67. 
For the later influence of the Donatist controversy upon the 
sacramental development see Donatists). Thus the clergy as 
distinguished from the laity became true priests, and the latter 
were made wholly dependent upon the former for sacramental 
grace, without which there is ordinarily no salvation (see Order, 
Holy). 

5. Christian Doctrine. — Two tendencies appeared in the thought 
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Of the primitive Church, the one to regard Christianity as a law 
given by God for the government of men’s lives, with the promise 
of a blessed immortality as a reward for its observance j the 
other to view it as a means by which the corrupt and mortal 
nature of man is transformed, so that he becomes a spiritual 
and holy being. The latter tendency appeared first in Paul, 
afterwards m the Gospel and First Epistle of John, in Ignatius 
of Antioch and in the Gnostics. The former found expression 
in most of our New Testament writings, in all of the apostolic 
fathers except Ignatius, and in the Apologists of the 2nd century, 
Tlie two tendencies were not always mutually exdusive> but 
the one or the other was predominant in eveity case. Towards 
the end of the 2nd century they were combined by Irenaeus, 
bishop of Lyons. To him salvation bears a double aspect, 
involving both release from the control of the devil and the 
transformation of man’s nature by the indwelling of the Divine. 
Only he is saved who on the one hand is forgiven at baptism and 
So released from the power of Satan, and then goes on to live in 
obedience to the divine law ; and on the other hand receives in 
baptism the germ of a new spiritual nature and i« progressively 
transformed by feeding upon the body and blood of the divine 
Christ in the eucharist. This double conception of salvation 
and of the means thereto was handed down to the Church of 
subsequent generations and became fundamental in its thought. 
Christianity is at once a revealed law which a man must keep, 
and by keeping which he earns salvation, and a supernatural 
power whereby his nature is transformed and the divine quality 
of immortality imparted to it. From both points of view 
Christianity is a supernatural system without which salvation is 
impossible, and in the Christian Church it is preserved and 
mediated to the world. 

The twofold conception referred to had its influence also upon 
thought about Christ. The efiect of the legal view of Christianity 
was to make Christ an agent of God in the revelation of the 
divine will and truth, and so a subordinate being between God 
and the world, the Logos of current Greek thought. The effect 
of the mystical conception was to identify Christ with God in 
order that by his incarnation the divine nature might be brought 
into union with humanity and the latter be transformed. In this 
case too a combination was effected, the idea of Christ as the 
incarnation of the Logos or Son of God being retained and yet 
his deity being preserved by the assertion of the deity of the 
Logos. The recognition of Christ as the incarnation of the Logos 
was practically universal before the close of the 3rd century, 
but his deity was still widely denied, and the Arian controversy 
which distracted the Church of the 4th century aincemed the 
latter question. At the council of Nicaea m 325 the deity of 
Christ received official sanction and was given formulation m 
the original Nicene Creed. Controversy ('ontinued for some 
time, but finally the Nicene decision was recognized both in 
East and West as the only orthodox faith. The deity of the Son 
was believed to carry with it that of the Spirit, who was associated 
with Father and Son in the baptismal formula and in the 
current symbols, and so the victory of the Nicene Christology 
meant the recognition of the doctrine of the Trinity as a part of 
the ortltodox faith (see espedally the writings of the Cappadocian 
fathers of the late 4th century, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil and 
Gr^ory Nazianzen). 

Tiie assertion of the deity of the Son incarnate in Christ raised 
another problem which constituted the subject of dispute in 
the Christological controversies of the 4th and following centuries. 
What is the relation of the divine and human natures in Christ ? 
At the council Of Chalcedon in 451 it was declared that in the 
person of Christ are united two complete natures, divine and 
human, wliich retain after the union all their properties unchanged, 
^is was supplemented at the third council of Constantinople 
in 680 by the statement that each of the natures contains a will, 
so that Christ possesses two wills. The Western Church accepted 
the decisions of Nicaea, Chalcedon and Constantinople, and so 
the doctrines of the Trinity and of the two natures in Christ 
were handed down as orthodox dogma in West as well as 
East. 


Meanwhile in the Western Church the subject of sin and gnace, 
and the relation of divine and human activity m salvation, 
received especial attentioiK and finally, at the second council of 
Orange in 511$, after both Pelagtanism and semi^Pelagianism Imd 
been repudiated, a moderate fom of Augustinianism was adopted, 
involving fhe theory that every man as a result of the fal is in 
such a condition that he can take no steps in the direction of 
salvation until he has been renewed by the divme grace given in 
baptism, and that he cannot continue in the good thus begun 
except by the constant assistance of that grace, which is mediated 
only by the Catholic Church. This decision was confirmed by 
Pope Boniface IL, and became the accepted doctrine in the 
Western Church of the middle ages. In the East, Augustine’s 
predestinationism had little influence, but East and West were 
one in their belief that human nature had been corrupted by the 
fall, and that salvation therefore is possible only to one who has 
received divine grace through the sacraments. Agreeing as they 
did in this fundamental theory, all differences were of mmor 
concern. 

In general it may be said that the traditional theology of the 
Church took its material from various sources — Hebrew, Christian, 
Oriental, Greek and Roman. The forms in which it found 
expression were principally those of Greek philosophy on the one 
hand and of Roman law on the other (see Christianity). 

6 . Organhatim, — Tht origin and early development of 
ecclesiastical organization are involved in obscurity. Owing to 
the once prevalent desire of the adherents of one or another 
polity to find support in primitive precept or practice, the ques- 
tion has assumed a prominence out of proportion to its real im- 
portance, and the few and scattered references m early Christian 
writings have been made the basis for various elaborate theories. 

In the earliest days the Church was regarded as a divine 
institution, ruled not by men but by the Holy Spirit. At the 
same time it was believed that the Spirit imparted different gifts 
to different believers, and each gift fitted its recipient for the 
performance of some service, being intended not for his own good 
but for the good of his brethren (cf. i Cor. xii. ; Eph. iv. ii). 
The chief of these was the gift of teaching, that is, of understajud- 
ing and interpreting to others the will and truth of God. 
Those who were endowed more largely than their fellows with 
this gift were commonly known as apostles, prophets and 
teachers (cf. Acts xiii. i ; i Cor. xii 28 ; Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, 
iv. II ; Dtdache, xi.). The apostles were travelling missionaries 
or evangelists. There were many of them m the primitive 
Church, and only gradually did the term come to be applied 
exclusively to the twelve and Paul. There is no sign that the 
apostles, whether the twelve or others, held any official positicn 
in the Church. That they had a large measure of authonty of 
course goes without saying, but it depended always upon their 
brethren’s recognition of their possession of the divine gift of 
apostleship, and the right of Churches or individuals to test their 
claims and to refuse to listen to them if they did not vindicate 
their divine call was everywhere recognized . W itness, for instance, 
Paul’s reference to false apostles in 2 Cor. xi. 13, and his efforts to 
establish his own apostolic character to the satisfaction of the 
Corinthians and Galatians (i Cor. ix. i ff. ; 2 Cor. x. 13 ; Gal. 1. 
8 ff.) ; witness the reference m Rev. ii. 2 to the fact that the 
Church at Ephesus had tried certain men who ckizned to be 
apostles and had found them false, and also the directiens given 
in the Didache for testing the character of those who travelled 
about as apostles. The passage in the Dtdatki is especially 
significant : Concerning the apostles and prophets, so do ye 

according to the ordinance of the gospel. Let every apostle 
when he cometh to you be received as the Lord. But he shall not 
€cbide more than a single day, or if there be need a secohd likewise. 
But if he abide three days he is a false prophet. And when the 
apostle departeth let him receive nothn^ save bread until he 
findeth shelter. But if he ask money he is a false prophet ” (ch. 
xi.). It is clear that a man who is to be treated in im way by the 
Congregation is not an official ruler over it. 

Between the apostles, prophets and teodierS no hard^ond'^fast 
lines can be drawn. The aposttes were commonly missionary 
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pmphets, called permanently or temporarily to tlic special work 
of cvangeliaation (cf. Acts xiii. i ; uH, xi.), while the teachers 
seem to have been distingdshed both from apostles and pi^bets 
by the fact that their spiritual endowment was less strikmgly 
supetnatural The indefiniteness ol the boundaries between the 
three classes, and the free interchange of names, show how far 
they were from being definite offices or orders within the Churdi. 
Apostleship, prophecy and teaching were only functions, whose 
frequent or repilar exercise by one or another, under the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit, led his brethren to call him an apostle, presphet 
or teacher. 

But at an early day we find regular officers in this and that 
local Church, and early in the and century the three permanent 
offices of bishop, presbyter and deacon existed at any rate in Asia 
Minor (cf. the Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch), Their rise was 
due principally to the necessity of administering the charities of 
the Church, putting an end to disorder and confusion m the 
religious services, and disciplining offenders. It was naturally to 
the apostles, prophets and teachers, its most spiritual men, that 
the Church looked first for direction and control in all these 
matters. But such men were not always at hand, or sometimes 
they were absorbed in other duties. Thus the need of sub- 
stitutes began to be felt here and there, and as a consequence 
regular officers within the bcal Churches gradually made their 
appearance^ sometimes simply recognized as charged with 
responsibilities which they had already voluntarily assumed 
(cf. I Cor. xvi. 15), Sometimes appointed by an apostle or prophet 
or other specially inspired man (cf. Acts xiv. 23 ; Titus i. 5 ; i 
Clement 44), sometimes formally chosen by the congregation 
itself (cf. Acts vi. ; Did. xi.). These men naturally acquired more 
and more as time passed the control and leadership of the Church 
in all its activities, and out of what was in the beginning more or 
less informal and temporary grew fixed and permanent offices, 
the incumbents of which were recognized as having a right to rule 
over the Church, a right which once given could not lawfully be 
taken away unless they were unfaithful to their trust. Not 
continued endowment by the Spirit, but the possession of an 
ecclesiastical office now became the basis of authority. The 
earliest expression of this genuinely official principle is found in 
Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians, ch. xhv. Upon these 
officers devolved ultimately not only the disciplinary, financial 
and liturgical duties referred to, but also the still higher function 
of instructing their fellow-Christians in God’s will and truth, and 
so they became the substitutes of the apostles, prophets and 
teachers in all respects (cf. i Tira. iii. 2, v. 17 ; Titus 1. 9 ; Did. 
15 ; I Clement 44 ; Justin’s first Apology, 67). 

Whether in the earliest days there was a single officer at the 
head of a congregation, or a plurality of officers of equal 
authority, it is impossible to say with assurance. The few 
references which we have look in the latter direction (cf., for 
instance, Acts vi. ; Phil. i. i ; i Clement 42, 44 ; Did. 14), but we 
are not justified in asserting that they represent the universal 
custom. The earliest distinct evidence of the organization of 
Churches under a single head is found in the Epistles of Ignatius 
of Antioch, which date from the ktter part of the reign of 
Trajan {c. 1 16). Ignatius bears witness to the presence in various 
Churches of Asia Minor of a single bishop in control, with whom 
are associated as his subordinates a number of elders and deacons. 
This form of organization ultimately became universal, and 
already before the end of the 2nd century it was established m 
all the parts of Christendom with which we are acquainted, 
though in Egypt it seems to have been the exception rather than 
the rule, and even as late as the middle of the 3rd century many 
churches there were governed by a plurality of officere instead 
of hy a single head (see Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christenthums, pp. 337 seq.). Where there were one bishop and a 
number of presbyters and deacons in a church, the presbyters 
constituted the bishop’s Council, and the deacons his assistants 
in the management the finances and charities and in the 
conduct of the services* (Upon the minor orders which arose 
in the 3rd and following centuries, imd became ultimately a 
training school for the higher clergy, see Harhack, Texit und 


Untersuchungm, ii. 5 ; English translation under the title of 
Sources of the Apostolic Canons, 1895,) 

Meanwhile ^ rise and rapid spread of Gnosticism produced 
a great crisis in the Church of the 2nd century, and profoundly 
affected the ecclesiastical organization. The views of the 
Gnewtics, and of Marcion as well, seemed to the majority of 
Christians destructive of the gospel, and it was widely felt that 
they were too dangerous to be tolerated. The original dependence 
upon the Spirit for light and guidance was inadequate. The 
men in question claimed to he Christians and to enjoy divine 
illumination as truly as anybody, and so other safeguards 
appeared necessairy. It was in the effort to find such safeguards 
that steps were taken which finally resulted in the institution 
known as the Catholic Church. The first of these steps was the 
recognition of the teaching of the apostles (that is, of the twelve 
and Paul) as the exclusive standard of Christian truth. This 
found expression in the formulation of an apostolic scripture 
canon, our New Testament, and of an apostolic rule of faith, of 
which the old Roman symbol, the original of our present Apostles’ 
Creed, is one of the earliest examples. Over against the claims 
of the Gnostics that they had apostolic authority, either oral or 
written, for their preaching, were set these two standards, by 
which alone the apostolic character of any doctrine was to be 
tested (cf. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. i. 10, 111. 3, 4 ; and Tertullian, 
De Prescriptione Hacr., passim). But these standards proved 
inadequate to the emergency, for it was possible, especially by 
the use of the allegorical method, to interpret them in more than 
one way, and their apostolic origin and authority were not 
everywhere admitted. In view of this difficulty, it was claimed 
that the apostles had appomted the bishops as their successors, 
and that the latter were in possession of special divine grace 
enabling them to transmit and to interpret without error the 
teaching of the apostles committed to them. This is the famous 
theory known as “ apostolic succession.” The idea of the 
apostolic appointment of church officers is as old as Clement 
of Rome (see i Clement 44), but the use of the theory to guarantee 
the apostolic character of episcopal teaching was due to the 
exigencies of the Gnostic conflict. Irenaeus {Adv. Haer. ai. 
3 ff., iv. 26, iv. 33, V. 20), Tertullian {De prescnpiione, 32), 
and Hippolytus {Pktlosopkumena, bk. 1., preface) are our earliest 
witnesses to it, and Cyprian sets it forth clearly in his epistles 
{e.g. Ep. 33, 43, 59, 66, 69). The Church was thus in possession not 
only of authoritative apostolic doctrine, but also of a permanent 
apostolic office, to which alone belonged the right to determine 
what that doctrine is. The combmation of this idea with that 
of clerical sacerdotalism completed the Catholic theory of the 
Church and the clergy. Saving grace is recognized as apostolic 
grace, and the bishops as successors of the apostles become its 
sole transmitters. Bishops are therefore necessary to the very 
being of the Church, which without them is without the saving 
grace for the giving of which the Church exists (cf. Cyprian, Ep. 
33, “ ecclesia super episcopos const ituitur ” ; 66, “ ecclesia in 
episcopo ” ; also Ep. 59, and De unitate eccles. 17). 

These bishops were originally not diocesan but congregational, 
that is, each church, however small, had its own bishop. This is 
the organization testified to by Ignatius, and Cyprian’s insistence 
upon the bishop as necessary to the very existence of the Church 
seems to imply the same thing. Congregational episcopacy was 
the rule for a number of generations. But after the middle of 
the 3rd century diocesan episcopacy began to make its appear- 
ance here and there, and became common m the 4th century 
under the influence of the general tendency toward centralization, 
the increasing power of city bishops, and the growing dignity of 
the episcopate (cf. canon 6 of the council of Sardica, and canon 
57 of the council of Laodicea ; and see Harnack, Mission und 
Ausbreitung, pp. 319 seq.). This enlargement of the bishop’s 
parish and multiplication of the churches under his care led to a 
change in the functions of the presbyterate. long as each 
church had its own bishop the presbyters constituted simply 
his cbuncil, but with the growth of diocesan episcopacy it became 
the custom to put each congregation under the care of a particular 
pre8b3rter, who performed whhin it most of the pastoral duties 
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formerly discharged by the bishop himself* The presbyters, 
however, were not independent officers* They were only 
representatives of the bishop, and the churches over which they 
were set were all a part of his parish, so that the Cyprianic 
principle, that the bishop is necessary to the very being of the 
Church, held good of diocesan as well as of congregational 
episcopacy. The bishop alone possessed the right to ordain ; 
through him alone could be derived the requisite clerical grace ; 
and so the clergy like the laity were completely dependent upon 
him. 

The growth of the diocesan principle promoted the unity of the 
churches gathered under a common head. But unity was carried 
much further than this, and finally resulted in at least a nominal 
consolidation of all the churches of Christendom into one whole. 
The belief in the unity of the entire Church had existed from the 
beginning. Though made up of widely scattered congregations, 
it was thought of as one body of Christ, one people of God. This 
ideal unity found expression in many ways. Intercommunica- 
tion between the various Christian communities was very active. 
Christians upon a journey were always sure of a warm welcome 
and hospitable entertainment from their fellow - disciples. 
Messengers and letters were sent freely from one church to 
another. Missionaries and evangelists went continually from 
place to place. Documents of various kinds, including gospels 
and apostolic epistles, circulated widely. Thus in various ways 
the feeling of unity found expression, and the development of 
widely separated parts of Christendom conformed more or less 
closely to a common type. It was due to agencies such as these 
that the scattered churches did not go each its own way and 
become ultimately separate and diverse institutions. But this 
general unity became official, and expressed itself in organization, 
only with the rise of the conciliar and metropolitan systems. 
Already before the end of the 2nd century local synods were held 
in Asia Minor to deal with Montanism, and in the 3rd century 
provincial synods became common, and by the council of Nicaea 
(canon 5) it was decreed that they should be held twice every year 
in every province. Larger synods representing the churches of a 
number of contiguous provinces also met frequently ; for instance, 
in the early 4th century at Elvira, Ancyra, Neo-Caesarea and 
Arles, the last representing the entire Western world. Such 
gatherings were especially common during the great doctrinal 
controversies of the 4th century. In 325 the first general or 
ecumenical council, representing theoretically the entire Christian 
Church, was held at Nicaea. Other councils of the first period 
now recognized as ecumenical by the Church both East and West 
are Constantinople I. (381), Ephesus {431), Chalcedon (451), 
Constantinople II. (553). All these were called by the emperor, 
and to their decisions he gave the force of law. Thus the 
character of the Church as a state institution voiced itself in 
them. (See Council.) 

The theory referred to above, that the bishops are successors of 
the apostles, and as such the authoritative conservators and 
interpreters of apostolic truth, involves of course the solidarity of 
the episcopate, and the assumption that all bishops are in 
complete harmony and bear witness to the same body of doctrine. 
This assumption, however, was not always sustained by the facts. 
Serious disagreements even on important matters developed 
frequently. As a result the ecumenical council came into 
existence especially for the purpose of settling disputed questions 
of doctrine, and giving to the collective episcopate the opportunity 
to express its voice in a final and official way. At the council of 
Nicaea, and at the ecumenical councils which followed, the idea 
of an infallible episcopate giving authoritative and permanent 
utterance to apostolic and therefore divine truth, found clear 
expression, and has been handed down as a part of the faith of the 
Catholic Church both East and West. The infallibility of the 
episcopate guarantees the infallibility of a general council in 
which not the laity and not the clergy in general, but the bishops 
as successors of the apostles, speak officially and collectively. 

Another organized expression of the unity of the Church was 
found in the metropolitan system, or the grouping of the churches 
of a province under a single head, who was usually the bishop of 
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the capital city, and was known the metropolitan bishop* 
The Church thus followed in its organization the political divisions 
of the Emj»iFe(cf*for instance canon ta of the council of Chalcedon, 
which forbids more than one metropoiitan see in a province ; also 
canon 17 of the same council : ** And if any city has been or 
shall hereafter be newly erected by imperial authority, let the 
arrangement of ecclesiastical parishes follow the political and 
municipal forms *'). These metropolitan bishops were common 
in the East before the end of the 3rd Century, and the general 
existence of the organization was taken for granted by the council 
of Nicaea (see canons 4, 6, 7). In the West, on the other hand, the 
development wa.s much slower. 

Meanwhile the tendency which gave rise to the metropolitan 
system resulted in the grouping together of the churches of a 
number of contiguous provinces under the headship of the bishop 
of the most important city of the district, as, for instance, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Alexandria, Rome, Milan, Carthage, Arles. 
In canon 6 of the council of Nicaea the jurisdiction of the bishops 
of Alexandria, Rome and Antioch over a number of provinces is 
recognized. At the council of Constantinople (381) the bishop of 
Constantinople or New Rome was ranked next after the bishop 
of Rome (canon 3), and at the council of Chalcedon (451) he was 
given authority over the churches of the political dioceses of 
Pontus, Asia and Thrace (canon 28). To the bishops of Rome, 
Constantinople, Antioch and Alexanfca was added at the council 
of Chalcedon (session 7) the bishop of Jerusalem, the mother 
church of Christendom, and the bishops thus recognized as 
possessing supreme jurisdiction were finally known as patriarchs. 

Meanwhile the Roman episcopate developed into the papacy, 
which claimed supremacy over the entire Christian Church, and 
actually exercised it increasingly in the West from the 5th century 
on. This development was forwarded by Augustine, who in his 
famous work De civitate Dei identified the Church with the 
kingdom of God, and claimed that it was supreme over all the 
nations of the earth, which make up the civiias ierrena or earthly 
state. Augustine’s theory was ultimately accepted everywhere 
in the West, and thus the Church of the middle ages was regarded 
not only as the sole ark of salvation, but also as the ultimate 
authority, moral, intellectual and political. Upon this doctrine 
was built, not by Augustine himself but by others who came after 
him, the structure of the papacy, the bishop of Rome being 
finally recognized as the head under Christ of the avitas Dei, and 
so the supreme organ of divine authority on earth (see Papacy 
and Pope). 

Htstorical Sources of the First Period — These are of the same 
general character for Church history as for general history — on the 
one hand monumental, on the other hand documentary. Among the 
monuments are churches, catacombs, tombs and inscriptions of 
various kind*?, few antedating the 3rd century, and none adding 
greatly to the knowledge gamed from documentary sources (see 
f)e Rossi, Roma sotteranea, 1864 ff., and its English abridgment 
by Northcote and Brownlow, 1870; Andr6 P6rat6, L’Archiohgte 
chr^tienne, 1892 ; W. Lowric, Monuments of the Early Churchy 1901, 
with good bibliography). The documents comprise imperial edicts, 
resenpts, &c., liturgies, acts of councils, decretals and letters ot 
bishops, references m contemporary heathen writings, and above all 
the works of the Church Fathers, Written sources from the ist and 
2nd centuries are relatively few, comprising, m addition to some 
scattered allusions by outsiders, the New Testament, the Apostolic 
Fathers, the Greek Apologists, Clement of Alexandria, the old 
Catholic Fathers (Irenaciis, Tertullian and Hippolytus) and a few 
Gnostic fragments. For the 3rd, and especially the 4th and following 
centuries, the writers are much more numerous ; for instance, in the 
East, Origen and his disciples, and later Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Athanasius, Apollinaris, Basil and the two Gregories, <>ril of 
Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Ephraim the Syrian, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Pseudo-Dionysius ; in the West, Novatian, Cyprian, 
Commodian, Amobius, I.*actantius, Hilary, Ambrose, Rufinus, 
Jerome, Augustine, Prosper, Leo the Groat, Cassian, Vincent of 
Lerins, Faustus, Gennadius, Ennodius, Avitus, Caesarius, Fulgentius 
and many others. ' 

There are many editions of the works of the Fathers in the oiteinal, 
the most convenient, in spite of its defects, being that of J, P. Mi^ne 
(Patrologia Gtaeca, 166 vols., Paris, 1857 fl. ; - Patrologia Latina, 
221 vols., 1844 ff.). Of modem critical editions, besides those con- 
taining the works of one or another individual, the best are the 
Berlin edition of the early Greek Fathers (Die gnechiichen chriei^ 
lichen SchviHsteUer der ersten dni J ahfhundeHe, 1897 ®)» Ihe 
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Vienna edition of the Latin Fathers (Cotpu^s scfiptmum ^cdeHasH- 
cofum Lattnorunif 1867 ff,), both of first-rate importance. There 
is a convenient English translation of most of the writings of the 
antc-NiCene Fathers by Roberts and Donaldson {Ante’^Micene 
Christian Library. 25 vols., Edinburgh, 1868 ff., American reprint 
in nine vols., 1886 n.). A contmuation of it, containing selected 
works of the Nicene and post-Nicene period, was edited by Schafi 
and others under the title A Select Library of Nicene and post-Nicene 
Fathers (series i and 2 ; 28 vols , Buffalo and New York, 1886 ff.) 

On early Christian literature, in addition to the works on Church 
history, see especially the monumental Gesckichie der altchristlichen 
Litieratur bis Eusebius ^ by Hamack (1893 The brief Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Litter atur in den ersten arei Jahrhunderten, by 
G. Kruger (1^895, English translation 1897) ^ convenient 

summary. Bardenhewer's Patralogte (1894) «^nd his Geschichte der 
althirchlichen Litteratur (1902 ff.) should also be mentioned. See 
also Smith and Wace's invaluable Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(1877 ff.). (A. C. McG.) 

B. The Christian Church in the Middle Ages 

The ancient Church was the church of the Roman empire. 
It is true that from the 4th century onwards it expanded beyond 
the borders of that empire to east and west, north and south ; 
but the infant churches which gradually arose in Persia and 
Abyssinia, among some of the scattered Teutonic races, and 
among the Celts of Ireland, were at first not co-operating factors 
in the development of Christendom : they received without 
giving in return. True historic life is only to be found within the 
church of the Empire. 

The middle ages came into being at the time when the political 
structure of the world, based upon the conquests of Alexander 
the Great and the achievements of Julius Caesar, began to 
disintegrate. They were present when the believers in Mahomet 
held sway in the Asiatic and African provinces which Alexander 
had once brought under the intellectual influence of Hellenism ; 
while the Lombards, the West Goths, the Franks and the Anglo- 
Saxons had established kingdoms in Italy, Spain, Gaul and 
Britain. The question is : what was the position of the Church 
in this great change of circumstances, and what form did the 
Church’s development take from this time onwards ? In 
answering this question we must consider East and West separ- 
ately ; for their histories are no longer coincident, as they had 
been in the time of the Roman dominion. 

1. The East, (a) The Orthodox Church. — Ancient and medieval 
times were not separated by so deep a gulf in the East as in the 
West ; for in the East the Empire continued to exist, although 
within narrow limits, until towards the end of the middle ages. 
Constantinople only fell in 1453. Ecclesiastical Byzantinism is 
therefore not a product of the middle ages : it is the outcome of 
the development of the eastern half of the empire from the time of 
Constantine the Great. Under Justinian 1. all its essential 
features were already formed : imperial power extended equally 
over State and Church; indeed, care for the preservation of 
dogma and for the purity of the priesthood was the chief duty of 
the ruler. To fulfil this duty was to serve the interests of both 
State and people ; for thus “ a fine harmony is established, and 
whatever good exists becomes the portion of the whole human 
race.’* Since the emperor ruled the Church there was no longer 
any question of independence for the bishops, least of all for the 
patriarch in Constantinople ; they were in every respect sub- 
ordinate to the emperor. 

The orthodoxy of the Eastern Church was also a result of tlie 
Church’s development after the time of Constantine. In the long 
strife over dogma the old belief of the Greeks in the value of 
knowledge had made itself felt, and this faith was not extinct in 
the Eastern Church. There is no doubt that in the beginning of 
the middle ages both general and theological education stood 
higher among the Greeks than in more western countries. In the 
West there were no learned men who could vie with Photius 
{ca. 820-891) in range of knowledge and variety of scientific 
attainment. But the strife over dogma came to an end with the 
7th century. After the termination of the monothelite con- 
troversy (638^80), creed and doctrines were complete ; it was 
only necessary to preserve them intact. Theology, therefore, 
now resolved itself into the collection and reproduction of the 


teaching of ancient authorities. The great dogmatist of the 
Eastern Church, John of Damascus {ca. 699-753), stood on 
the threshold of the middle ages, formulated clearly and precisely 
his working principle : to put forward nothing of his own, but to 
present the truth according to the authority of the Bible and of 
the Fathers of the Church. Later teachers, EuthymiusZigadenus 
(d. circa 1120), Nicetas Chomates (d. circa 1200), and others, 
proceeded further on the same lines ; Euthymius, in particular, 
often uses an excerpt instead of giving his own exposition. 

This attitude towards dogma did not mean that it was less 
prized than during the period of strife. On the contrary, the 
sacred formulae were revered because they were believed to 
contain the determination of the highest truths : the knowledge 
of God and of the mystery of salvation. Yet it is intelligible 
that religious interest should have concerned itself more keenly 
with the mystic rites of divine worship than with dogma. Here 
was more than knowledge ; here were representations of a mystic 
sensuousness, solemn rites, which brought the faithful into 
immediate contact with the Divine, and guaranteed to them the 
reception of heavenly powers. What could be of more importance 
than to be absorbed in this transcendental world f We may 
gauge the energy with which the Greek intellect turned m this 
direction if we call to mind that the controversy about dogma 
was replaced by the controver.sy about images. This raged in the 
Eastern Church for more than a century (726-843), and only 
sank to rest when the worship of images was unconditionally 
conceded. In this connexion the image was not looked upon 
merely as a symlxil, but as the vehicle of the presence and power 
of that which it represented : in the image the invisible becomes 
operative in the visible world. Christ did not seem to be Christ 
unless he were visibly represented. What an ancient teacher had 
said with regard to the worship of Christ as the revelation of the 
Eternal Father — Honours paid to the earthly representative 
are shared by the heavenly Archetype ” — was now transferred to 
the painted image : it appeared as an analogy to the Incarnation. 
It was for this reason that the victory of image worship was 
celebrated by the introduction of the festival of the Orthodox 
Faith. 

It is consistent with this circle of ideas that initiation into the 
profound mysteries of the liturgy was regarded, together with the 
preservation of dogma, as the most exalted function of theology. 
A beginning had been made, m the 5th centur>% by the neo- 
platonic Christian who addressed his contemporaries under the 
mask of Dionysius the Areopagite. He is the first of a senes of 
theological mystics which continued through every century of 
the middle ages Maximus Confessor, the heroic defender of 
Dyotheletism (d. 662), Symeon, the New Theologian (d. circa 
1040), Nicolaus Cabasilas (d. 1371), and Symeon, like Nicholas, 
archbishop of Thessalonica (d. 1429), were the most conspicuous 
representatives of this Oriental mysticism. They left all the 
dogmas and institutions of the Church untouched ; aspiring 
above and beyond these, their aim was religious experience. 

It is this striving after religious experience that gives to the 
Oriental monachism of the middle ages its peculiar character. 
In the 5th and 6th centuries Egypt and Palestine had been the 
classic lands of monks and monasteries. But when, in conse- 
quence of the Arab invasion, the monasticism of those countries 
was cut off from intercourse with the rest of Christendom, it 
decayed. Constantinople and Mount Athos gained proportion- 
ately in importance during the middle ages. At Constantinople 
the monastery of Studium, founded about 460, attained to 
supreme influence during the controversy about images. On 
Mount Athos the first monastery was founded in the year 963, 
and in 1045 the number of monasStic foundations had reached 180. 
In Greek monachism the old Hellenic ideal of the wise man who 
has no wants (awapKcta) was from the first fused with the 
Christian conception of unreserved self-surrender to God as the 
highest aim and the highest good. These ideas governed it in 
medieval times also, and in this way monastic life received a 
decided bent towards mysticism: the monks strove to realize 
the heavenly life even upon earth, their highest aim being the 
contemplation of God and of His ways. The teachings of 
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Symeon " the New Theologian ” on these matters lived on in the 
cloisters , it was taken up by the Hesychasts of the 14th century, 
and developed into a peculiar theory as to the i^rception of the 
Divine Light. In spite of ail opposition their teaching was 
finally justified by the Eastern Church (sixth synod of Constanti- 
nople, 1351) And rightly so, for it was the old Greek piety 
minted afresh. 

The Eastern CTiurch, then, throughout the middle ages, 
remained true in every particular to her ancient character. It 
cannot be said that she developed as did the Western Church 
during this period, for she remained what she had been ; but she 
freely developed her original characteristics, consistently, in 
every direction. This too is life, though of a different type from 
that of the West. 

That there was life in the Eastern Church is also proved by the 
fact that the power of expansion was not denied her. Through 
her agency an important bulwark for the Christian faith was 
created in the new nations which had sprung into existence since 
the beginning of the middle ages : the Bulgarians, the Servians, 
and the multifarious peoples grouped under the name of Russians. 
There is a vast difference in national character between these 
young peoples and the successors of the Hellenes ; and it is there- 
fore all the more significant to find that both the Church and 
religious sentiment should in their case have fully preserved the 
Byzantine character. This proves once more the ancient capacity 
of the Greeks for the assimilation of foreign elements. 

There was yet another outcome of this stubborn persistency 
of a peculiar type — the impossibility of continuing to share the 
life of the Western Church. Neither in the East nor in the West 
was a separation desired ; but it was inevitable, since the lives 
of East and West were moving in different directions. It was 
the fall of Constantinople that first weakened the vital force 
of the Eastern Church May we hope that the events of modern 
times are leading her towards a renaissance ? 

(^>) The Nestonan and the Monophysite Churches . — Since the 
time when the church of eastern Syria had decided, in opposition 
to the church of the Empire, to cling to the ancient views of 
Syrian theologians — therefore also to the teaching and person 
of Nestorius — her relations were broken off with the church m 
western Syria and m Greek and Latin countries ; but the power 
of Nestonan, or, as it was termed, Chaldatc Christianity, was 
not thereby diminished. Separated from the West, it directed 
its energies towards the East, and here its nearest neighbour 
was the Persian church. The latter followed, almost without 
opposition, the impulse received from Syria ; from the rule of 
the patriarch Babaeus (Syr. Bab-hai, 498-503) she may be 
considered definitely Nestorian. A certain number, too, of 
Arabic Christians, believers living on the west coast of India, 
the so-called Christians of St Thomas, and finally those belonging 
to places nearer the middle of A.sia (Merv, Herat, Samarkand), 
remained in communion with the Nestorian church. Thus there 
survived in mid- Asia a widely -scattered remnant, which, although 
out of touch with the ancient usages of Christian civilization, 
yet in no way lacked higher culture. Nestorian philosophers 
and medical practitioners became the teachers of the great 
Arabian natural philosophers of the middle ages, and the latter 
obtained their knowledge of Greek learning from Syriac trans- 
lations of the works of Greek thinkers. 

Political conditions at the beginning of the middle ages 
favoured the Nestorian church, and the fact that the Arabs 
had conquered Syria, Palestine and Egypt, made it possible 
for her to exert an influence on the Christians in these countries. 
Of still more importance was the brisk commercial intercourse 
between central Asia and the countries of the Far East ; for 
this led the Nestorians into China. The inscripton of Si-ngan-fu 
(before 781) proves a surprisingly widespread extension of the 
Christian faith m that country. That it also possessed adherents 
in southern Siberia we gather from the inscriptions of Semiryet- 
chensk, and in the beginning of the itth century it found its 
way even into Mon^ia. Nowhere were the nations Christian, 
but the Christian faith was everywhere accepted by a not 
insignificant minority. The foundation of the Mongolian empire 
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in the beginning of the 13th century did not disturb the position 
of the Nestorian church ; but the revival of the Mahommedan 
power, which was coincident with the downfall of the Mongolian 
empire, was pregnant with disaster for her. The greater part 
of Nestorian Christendom was now swallowed up by Islam, so 
that only remnants of this once extensive church have survived 
until modern times. 

’ The middle ages were far more disastrouis for the Monophysites 
than for the Nfestorions ; in their case there was no altematicm 
of rise and decline, and we have only a long period of gradual 
exhaustion to chronicle. Egypt was the home of Monophysitism, 
whence it extended abo into Syria, It was due to the great 
Jacob of Edcssa (Jacob Bamdaeus, d. 578) that it did not succumb 
to the persecution by the power of the Orthodox Empire, and 
out of gratitude to him the Monophysite Christians of Syria 
called themselves Jacobites, The Arab conquest (after 635) 
freed the Jacobite church entirely from the oppression of the 
Orthodox, and thereby assured its continuance. The church, 
however, never attained any greater development, but on the 
contrary continued to lose adherents from century to century. 
While Jacob of Edessa is said to have ordained some 100,000 
priests and deacons for his fellow-beljevers, in the i6th century 
the Jacobites of Syria were estimated at only 50,000 families. 

The Monophysite church of Egypt had a like fate. At the 
time of the separation of the churches the Greeks here had re- 
mained faithful to Orthodoxy, the Copts to Monophysitism. 
Here too the Arab conquest (641) put an end to the oppression 
of the native Christians by the Greek minority ; but this did not 
afford the Coptic church any possibility of vigorous development. 
It succumbed to the ceaseless alternation of tolerance and 
persecution which characterized the Arab rule in Egypt, and 
the mass of the Coptic people became unfaithful to the Church. 
At the time of the conquest of the country by the Turks (1517) 
the Coptic church seems already to have fallen to the low 
condition in which the 19th century found it. Though at the 
time of the Arab conquest the Copts were reckoned at six 
millions, in 1S20 the Coptic Christians numbered only about 
one hundred thousand, and it is improbable that their number 
can have been much greater at the close of the middle ages. Only 
in Abyssinia the daughter church of the Coptic church succeeded 
in keeping the whole people m the Christian faith. This fact, 
however, is the sole outcome of the history of a thousand years ; 
a poor result, if measured by the standard of the rich history 
of the Western world, yet large enough not to exclude the hope 
of a new development. 

II. The West, (a) The Early Middle Ages, The Catholic 
Church as influenced by the Foundation of the Teutonic States . — 
While the Eastern Cburch was .stereotyping those peculiar 
characteristics which made her a thing apart, the Church of 
the West was brought face to face with the greatest revolution 
that Europe has ever experienced. At the end of the 6th century 
all the provinces of the Empire had become independent king- 
doms, in w'hich conquerors of Germanic race formed the dominant 
nationality. The remnants of the Empire showed an uncommonly 
tough vitality. It is true that the Teutonic states succeeded 
everywhere in establishing themselves ; but only in England 
and in the erstwhile Roman Germany did the Roman nationality 
succumb to the Teutonic. In the other countries it not only 
maintained itself, but was able to assimilate the ruling German 
race ; the Lombards, West Goths, Swabians, and even the 
Franks in the greater part of Gaul became Romanized, Con- 
sequently the position of the Christian Church was never seriously 
affected. This is the great fact which stands out at the beginning 
of the history of the’ Church m the middle ages. The continuity 
of the political history of Europe was violently interrupted by 
the Germanic invasion, blit not that of the history of the Church. 
For, in view of the facts above stated, it was of small significance 
that in Britain Christianity was driven back into the western 
portion of the island still held by the Britons, and ^at in the 
countries of the Rhine and Danube a few bishoprics disappeared^ 

This was of the lesa importance, as the Church immediately 
made preparations to win back tlie lost territory. On the 
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Htie of muMnt and medieval times statMk the fingam of 
(itegcwy I.> the incarnation as it tvere of the (ihange that was 
taki^ place : half Father of the Church, hidl medieval pope. 
He it was who sent the monk Augustine to England, in order 
to win over the Anglo-Saxons to the Christian faith. Augustine 
was not the first preacher of the Gospel at Canterbury. A 
Frankish bishop, Liudhard, had laboured there before his time ; 
but the mission of Augustine and his ordination as a bishop 
were decisive in the conversion of the country and the estab- 
lishment of the Anglo-Saxon church. On the continent 
an extension of the Frankish supremacy towards the east had i 
already led to the advance of Christendom, Not only were the | 
bishoprics in the towns erf the Rhine country re-established, 
but as the Franks colonized the country on both sides of the 
Main, they carried the Christian faith into the very heart of 
Germany. Finally, the dependence of the Swabian and Bavarian 
peoples on the Frankish empire paved the way for Christianity 
in those provinces also. Celtic monks worked as missionaries 
in this part of the country side by side with Franks. In England 
It had not been possible to bring the old British and the young 
Anglo-Saxon churches into friendly union ; but in spite of this 
the Celts did not abstain from working at the common tasks 
of Christendom, and the continent has much to thank them for. 
When the first century of the middle ages came to an end the 
Church had not only reoccupied the former territory of the 
Empire, she had already begun to overstep its limits. 

In so doing she had remained as of old and haid yet become 
new. Creed and dogma, above all, remained unchanged. The 
doctrinal decisions of the ancient Church remained the inde- 
structible canon of belief, and what the theologians of the 
ancient Church had taught was reverenced as beyond improve- 
ment. The entire form of divine worship remained therefore 
unaltered. Even whete the Latin tongue was not understood 
by the people, the Church preserved it m the Mass and in the 
admini.stration of the sacraments, in her exorcisms and in her 
benedictions. Furthermore, the organization of ecclesiastical 
offices remained unchanged : the division of the Church into 
bishoprics and the grouping together of bishoprics into metro- 
politan dioceses. Finally, the property and the whole social 
status of the Church and of the hierarchy remained unchanged, 
as did also the conviction that the perfection of the Christian 
life was to be sought and found in the monastic profession. 

Nevertheless, the new conditions did exercise the strongest 
influence upon the character of the Church. The churches of 
the Lombards, West Goths, Franks and Anglo-Saxons, all 
counted themselves parts of the Catholic Church ; but the 
Catholic Church had altered its condition ; it lacked the power 
of organization, and split up into territorial churches. Under 
the Empire the ecumenical council had been looked upon as 
the hig^st representative organ of the Catholic Church ; but 
the earlier centuries of the middle ages witnessed the convocation 
of no ecumenical councils. Under the Empire the bishop of 
Rome had possessed in the Church an authority recognized and 
protected by the State ; respect for Rome and for the successor 
of Saint Peter was not forgotten by the new territorial Churches, 
but it had altered in character; legal authority had become 
merely moral authority ; its wielder could exhort, warn, advise 
but could not command. 

On the other hand, the kings did command in the Church. 
They certainly claimed no aut^rity over faith or doctrine, and 
they too respected doctrinal law ; but they succeeded in asserting 
their rights to a practical Share in the government of the Church. 
The clergy and laity of a diocese together elected their bishop, 
as they bad done ^fore ; but no one could become a bishop 
against the will of the king> and the confirmation of their choice 
rested with him. The bishops continued to meet in synods as 
before, but the councils became territorial synods ; they were 
called together at irregular intervals by the king, and their 
decisions obtained legal effect only by royal sanction. 

In these circumstances the intrusion of Germanic elements 
into ecclesiastical law is easy to understand. This is most 
dearly recognizable in the case of churches which arose alongside 
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the episcopal cathedrals. In the Empire all churches, and all 
the property of the Church, were at the disposal of the bishops ; 
m Germanic countries, on the contrary, the territorial nobles 
were looked upon as the owners of churches built upon their 
lands, and these became proprietary churches/' The logical 
consequence of this was that the territorial nobles claimed the 
right of appointing clergy, and the enjoyment of the revenues 
of these churches derived from the land (tithes). Even a certain 
number of the monastic establishments came in this way into 
the pyossession of the feudal landowners, who nominated abbots 
and abbes.ses as they appointed the incumbents of their churches. 

With these conditions, and with the diminution of the as- 
cendancy of town over countiy that resulted from the Teutonic 
conquests, is connected the rise of the parochial system in the 
country. The parishes were further grouped together into rural 
deaneries and archdeaconries. Thus the diocese, hitherto a 
simple unit, became an elaborately articulated whole. The 
bishopric of the middle ages bears the same name as that of the 
ancient Church ; but in many respects it has a greatness that 
is new. 

This transformation of old institutions is the first great result 
of Germanic influence in the Christian Church. It continues to 
the present day in the universal survival of the parochial system. 

In the middle ages the civilizing task of the Church was first 
approached in England. This was the home of the Latin 
Christian literature and theology of medieval times. Aldhelm 
(d. 709) and the Venerable Bede (d. 735) were the first scholars 
of the period. England was also the home of Winfnd Bonifatius 
(tJ* 7 S 7 )‘ accustomed to look upon him chiefly as a 

missionary ; but his completion of the conversion of the peoples 
of central Germany (Thunngians and Hessians) and his share 
in that of the Frisians, are the least part of his life-work Of 
more importance is the hict that, in co-operation with the bishops 
of Rome, he carried out the organization of the church in Bavaria, 
and began the reorganization of the Frankish church, which had 
fallen into confusion and decay during the political disorders 
of the last years of the Merovingians. It was Boniface, too, 
who, with the aid of numerous English priests, monks and nuns, 
introduced the literary culture of England into Germany, 

Pippin (d. 768) and Charlemagne (d. 814) built on the founda- 
tions laid by Winfnd. For the importance of Charlemagne’s 
work, from the point of view of the Church, consists also, not so 
much in the fact that, by his conversion of the Saxons, the Avars 
and the Wends in the eastern Alps, he substantially extended the 
Church’s dominions, as in his having led back the Frankish Church 
to the fulfilment of her functions as a religious and civilizing 
agent. This was the purpose of his ecclesiastical legislation. 
The principal means to this end taken by him was the raising of 
the status of the clergy. From the priests he demanded faithful- 
ness in preaching and teaching, from the bishops the conscientious 
government of their dioceses. The monasteries, too, learned 
to serve the Church by becoming nurseries of literary and 
theological culture. For the purpose of canying out his ideas 
Charlemagne gathered round him the best intellects of Europe. 
None was more intimately associated with him than the Anglo- 
Saxon Alcuin (d. 804) ; but he was only one among many. 
Beside him are the Celts Josephus Scottus and Dungal, the 
Lombards Paulinus and Paulus Diaconus, the West Goth 
Theodulf and many Franks. Under their guidance theology 
flourished in the Frankish empire. It was as little original as 
that of Bede ; for on the continent, too, scholars were content to 
think what those of old had thought before them. But in so 
doing they did not only repeat the old formulae ; the ideas of the 
men of old sprang into new life. This is shown by the searching 
discussions to which the Adoptionist controversy gave rise. At 
the same time, the controversy with the Eastern Church over the 
adoration of images shows that the younger Western theology 
felt Itself equal, if not superior to the Greek. This was in fact the 
case ; for it knew how to treat the question, which divided the 
Greeks, in a more dispassionate and practical manner than they. 

The second generation of FYankish theologians did not lag 
behind the first. Hrabanus of Fulda (who died archbishop of 
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Mainz in 856) was in the range of his knowledge undoubtedly 
Alcuin’s superior. He was the first learned theologian produced 
by Germany. His disciple, Abbot Walafrid Strabo of Reichenau 
(d. 849), was the author of the Glossa Ordtnana, a work which 
formed the foundation of biblical exposition throughout the 
middle ages. France was still more richly provided with theo- 
logians in the 9th century : her most prominent names are 
Hincmar, archbishop of Reims (d. 883), Bishop Prudentius of 
Troyes (d. 861), the monks Servatus Lupus (d. 862), Radbert 
Paschasius (d. area 860), and Ratramnus (d. after 868) ; and the 
last theologian who came into France from abroad, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena (d. ctrea 880). The theological method of all 
these was merely that of restatement. But the controversy 
about predestination, which, in the 9th century, Hincmar and 
Hrabanus fought out with the monk Gottschalk of Fulda, as well 
as the discussions that arose from the definition of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation of Radbert, enable us to gauge the intellectual 
energy with which theological problems were once more being 
handled. 

Charlemagne followed his father’s policy in carrying out his 
ecclesiastical measures in close association with the bishops of 
Rome. He renewed the donation of Pippin, and as Patrician he 
took Rome under his protection. From Pope Adrian I. he 
received the Dionyso-Hadriana, the Roman collection of material 
bearing on the ancient ecclesiastical law. But the Teutonic 
elements maintained their place in the law of the Frankish 
Church ; and this was not altered by the fact that, since Christmas 
800, the king of the Franks and Lombards had borne the title of 
Roman emperor. On the contrary, Rome itself was now for the 
first time affected by the predominance of the new empire ; for 
Charlemagne converted the patriciate into effective sovereignty, 
and the successor of St Peter became the chief metropolitan of 
the Frankish empire. 

There were, indeed, forces tending in the contrary direction ; 
and these were present in the Frankish empire. Evidence of this 
IS given by the canon law forgeries of the 9th century : the 
capitula of Angelram, the Capitularies of Benedictus Levita (see 
Capitulary), and the great collection of the Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals. Foi the moment, however, this party met with no 
success. Of more importance was the fact that at Rome the old 
conditions, the old claims, and the old law were unforgotten. 
Developing the ideas of Leo L, Gelasius I. and Gregory the 
Great, Nicholas 1 . (858-867) drew a picture of the divine right 
and unlimited power of the bishop of Rome, which anticipated 
all that the greatest of his successors were, centuries later, actually 
to effect. The time had not, however, yet come for the establish- 
ment of the papal world-dominion. For, while the power of 
Charlemagne’s successors was decaying, the papacy itself became 
involved in the confusion of the party strife of Italy and of the 
city of Rome, and was plunged in consequence into such an abyss 
of degradation (the so-called Pornocracy), that it was in danger of 
forfeiting every shred of its moral authority over Christendom. 

(b) Central Period of the Middle Ages, Dominance of the 
Roman Spirit in the Church, — After the accession of the House of 
Saxony (919), the national ecclesiastical system, founded upon the 
principles of Carolingian law, developed in Germany with fresh 
energy. The union m 962 by Otto I. of the revived Empire with 
the German kingship brought the latter into uninterrupted 
contact with the papacy. The revelation of the antagonism 
between the German conception of ecclesiastical affairs and 
Roman views of ecclesiastical law was sooner or later inevitable. 
This was most obvious in the matter of appointment to bishoprics. 
At Rome canonical election was alone regarded as lawful ; in 
Germany, on the other hand, developments since the time of 
Charlemagne had led to the actual appointment of bishops being 
in the hands of the king, although the form of ecclesiastical 
election was preserved. For the transference of a bishopric a 
special legal form was evolved — that of investiture, the king 
investing the bishop elect with the see by delivering to him the 
ring and pastoral staff. No one found anything objectionable in 
this j investiture with a bishopric was parallel with the appoint- 
ment by a territorial proprietor to a patronal church. 


The practice customary in Germany was finally transferred to 
Rome Itself. The desperate position of the papacy in the nth 
century obliged Henry III. to intervene. When, on the 24th of 
December 1046, after three rival popes had been set aside, he 
nominated Suidgar, bishop of Bamberg, as bishop of Rome before 
all the people in St Peter’s, the papacy was bestowed in the same 
way as a German bishopric ; and what had occurred in this case 
was to become the rule. By procuring the transference of the 
patriciate from the Roman people to himself Henry assured his 
influence over the appointment of the popes, and accordii^ly 
also nominated the successors of Clement 11 . 

His intervention saved the papacy. For the popes nominated 
by him, Leo IX. in particular, were men of high character, who 
exercised their office in a loftier spirit than their corrupt pre- 
decessors. They placed themselves at the head of the movement 
for ecclesiastical reform. But was it possible for the relation 
between Empire and Papacy to remain what Henry III. had 
made it ? 

The original sources of this reform movement lay far back, 
in the time of the Carolingians. It has been pointed out how 
Charlemagne pressed the monks into the service of his civilizing 
aims. We admire this ; but it is certain that he thereby alienated 
monasticism from its original ideals. These, however, had far too 
strong a hold upon the Roman world for a reaction against the 
new tendency to be long avoided. This reaction began with the 
reform of Benedict of Aniane (d. 821), the aim of which was to 
bring the Benedictine order back to the principles of its original 
rules. In the next century the reform movement acquired a 
fresh centre in the Burgundian monastery of Cluny. The energy 
of a succession of distinguished abbots and the disciples whom 
they inspired succeeded in bringing about the victory of the 
reforming ideas in the French monasteries ; once more the rule 
of St Benedict controlled the life of the monks. A large number 
of the reformed monasteries attached themselves to the con- 
gregation of Cluny, thus assuring the influence of reformed 
monasticism upon the Church, and securing likewise its inde- 
pendence of the diocesan bishops, since the abbot of Cluny was 
subordinate to the pope alone. (See Cluny; Benedictines 
and Monasticism.) At the same time that Cluny began to grow 
into importance, other centres of the monastic reform movement 
were established in Upper and Lower Lorraine ; and before long 
the activity of the Cluniac monks made itself felt in Italy, In 
Germany Poppo of Stavelot (d. 1048) was a successful champion 
of their ideas ; in England Dunstan (d. 988 as archbishop of 
Canterbury) worked independently, but on similar lines. Every- 
where the object was the same : the supreme obligation of the 
Rule, the renewal of discipline, and also the economic improve- 
ment of the monasteries. The reform movement had originally 
no connexion with ecclesiastical politics ; but that came later 
when the leaders turned their attention to the abuses prevalent 
among the clergy, to the conditions obtaining in the Church in 
defiance of the ecclesiastical law. “ Return to the canon law! ” 
was now the battle-cry. In the Cluniac circle was coined the 
principle : Canontca auctoritas Dei lex est, canon law being taken 
in the Pseudo-Isidorian sense. The programme of reform thus 
included not only the extirpation of simony and Nicolai tism, 
but also the freeing of the Church from the influence of the State, 
the recovery of her absolute control over all her possessions, 
the liberty of the Church and of the hierarchy. 

As a result, the party of reform placed itself in opposition to 
those ecclesiastical conditions which had arisen since the con- 
version of the Teutonic peoples. It was, then, a fact pregnant 
with the most momentous consequences that Leo IX. attached 
himself to the party of reform. For, thanks to him and to the 
men he gathered round him (Hildebrand, Humbert and others), 
their principles were established in Rome, and the pope himself 
became the leader of ecclesiastical reform. But the carrying 
out of reforms led at once to dissensions with the civil power, 
the starting-point being the attack upon simony. 

Originally, in accordance with Acts viii. i8 et seq., simony 
was held to be the purchase of ordination* In the 9th century 
the interpretation was extended to include all acquisition of 
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ecclesiastical offices or benefices for money or money^s worth. 
Since the landed proprietors disposed of churches and convents, 
and the kings of bishoprics and abbeys, it became possible for 
them too to commit the sin Of simony ; hence a final expansbn, 
in the nth century, of the meaning of the term. The Pseudo- 
Isidorian idea being that all lay control over things ecclesiastical 
is wrong, all transferences by laymen of ecclesiastical offices or 
benefices, even though no money changed hands in the process, 
were now classed as simony (Humbert, Advmus Simoniatos, 
1057-1058). Thus the lord who handed over a living was a 
simonist, and so too was the king who invested a bishop. On 
this question the battle began. The Church at first refrained 
from contesting the rights of the landowners over their Own 
churches, and concentrated her attack upon investiture. In 
1059 the new system of papal election introduced by Nicholas IL 
ensured the occupation of the Holy See by a pope favourable to 
the party of reform ; and in 1078 Gregory VII. issued his pro- 
hibition of lay investiture. In the years of conflict that followed 
Gregory looked far beyond this point; he set his aim ever 
higher ; until, in the end, his idea was to concentrate all ecclesi- 
astical power in the hands of the pope, and to raise the papacy 
to the dominion of the world. Thus was to be realized the old 
dream of Augustine : that of a Kingdom of God on earth under 
the rule of the Church. But it was not given to Gregory to reach 
this goal, and his successors had to return again to the strife 
over investiture. The settlement of mi may be said to have 
embodied the only solution of the great question that was right 
in principle, since it pronounced in favour of a clear distinction 
between the spiritual and temporal spheres. However, a solution 
that was right in principle proved impossible in practice, and the 
long struggle ended in a compromise by the Concordat of Worms 
(1122). The essential part of this was that the Empire accepted 
the canonical election of bishops, and allowed the metropolitan 
to confer the sacred office by gift of ring and pastoral staff ; 
while the Church acknowledged that the bishop held his temporal 
rights from the Empire, and was therefore to be invested with 
them by a touch from the royal sceptre. A similar solution was 
arrived at in England. Henry I. also renounced his claim to 
bestow ring and pastoral staff, but kept the right of induction 
into the temporalities (1106-1107). In France the demands of 
the Church were successful to the same degree as in England 
and Germany, but without any conflict. Thus the Germanic 
element in the law regarding appointment to bishoprics was 
eliminated. Somewhat later it disappeared also in the case of 
the churches of less importance, patronal rights over these being 
substituted for the former absolute ownership. The pontificate 
of Alexander III. (i 159-1181) decided this. 

Since the time of Charlemagne Germanic influence had pre- 
ponderated in the West, as is shown in the expansion of the 
Church no less than in matters of ecclesiastical law. The whole 
progress of Christianity in Europe from the 9th to the 12th 
century was due — if we exclude Eastern Christendom — to the 
Teutonic nations ; neither the papacy nor the peoples of Latin 
race were concerned in it. German priests and bishops carried 
the Christian faith to the Czechs and the Moravians, laboured 
among the Hungarians and the Poles, and won the wide district 
between the Elbe and the Oder at once for Christianity and for 
the German nation. Germany, too, was the starting-point for 
the conversion of the Scandinavian countries, which was com- 
pleted by English priests with the assistance of native princes. 

But, even while the Teutonic peoples were thus taking the 
lead, we can see the Latin races beginning to assert themselves. 
The monastic reform movement was essentially Latin in origin ; 
and even more significant was the fact that scholasticism, the 
new theology, had its home in the Latin countries. Aristotelian 
dialectics had always been taught in the schools ; and reason as 
well as authority had been appealed to as the foundation of 
theology ; but for the theologians of the 9th and loth centuries, 
whose method had been merely that of ^statement, ratio and 
auctoritas were in perfect accord. Then Berengar of Tours 
(d. 1088) ventured to set up reason against authority : by reason 
the trutii must be decided. This involved the question of the 
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relation in theology of authority and reason, and of whether the 
theological method is authoritative or rational. To these ques- 
tions Berengar gave no answer ; he was ruined by his opposition 
to Radbert's doctrine of transubstantiation. The Lombard 
Anselm (d. 1109), archbishop of Canterbury, was the first to deal 
with the subject. He took as his starting-point the traditional 
faith ; but he was convinced that whoever has experience of the 
truths of the faith would be able to understand them. In 
accordance with this principle he pointed out the goal of theology 
and the way to its attainment : the function of theology is to 
demonstrate dogmas sola ratione. 

It was a bold conception — too bold for the medieval world, for 
which faith was primarily the obligation to believe It is easy, 
therefore, to understand why Anselm's method did not become 
the dominant one in theology. Not he, but the Frenchman 
Abelard (d. 1142), was the creator of the scholastic method. 
Abelard, too, started from tradition ; but he discovered that the 
statements of the various authorities are very often in the relation 
of sic et non, yes and no. Upon this fact he based his pronounce- 
ment as to the function of theology : it must employ the dialectic 
method to reconcile the contradictions of tradition, and thus to 
shape the doctrines of the faith in accordance with reason. By 
teaching this method Abelard created the implements for the 
erection of the great theological systems of the sclioolmen of the 
i2th and 13th centuries : Peter I^xjmbard (d. 1160), Alexander 
of Hales (d. 1245), Albcrtus Magnus (d. 1280), and Thomas 
Aquinas (d. 1275). They adventured a complete exposition of 
Christian doctrine that should be altogether ecclesiastical and 
at the same time altogether rational. In so doing they set to 
work at the same time to complete the development of ecclesi- 
astical dogma ; the formulation of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Sacraments was the work of scholasticism. 

Canon law is the twin-sister of scholasticism. At the very 
time when Peter Lombard was sliaping his Sentences, the monk 
Gratian of Bologna was making a new collection of laws. It was 
not only significant that in the Concordia discordanitum canonum 
ecclesiastical laws, whether from authentic or forged sources, 
were gathered together without regard to the existing civil law , 
of even greater eventual importance was the fact that Gratian 
taught that the contradictions of the ranon law were to be 
reconciled by the same method as that used by theology to 
reconcile the discrepancies of doctrinal tradition. Thus Gratian 
became the founder of the science of canon law, a science which, 
like the scholastic theology, was entirely ecclesiastical and 
entirely rational (see Canon Law). 

Like the new theology and the new science of law, the new 
monasticism was also rooted m Latin soil In the first of the 
new orders, that of the Cistercians (1098), the old monastic 
ideal set forth in the Rule of Benedict of Nursia still prevailed ; 
but in the constitution and government of the order new ideas 
were at work. In the Premonstratensian order, however, 
founded in 1120 by Norbert of Xanten, a new conception of 
the whole function of monachism was introduced : the duty 
of the priest-monk is not only to work out his own salvation, 
but, by preaching and cure of souls, to labour for others. This 
was the dominant idea of the order of friars preachers founded 
in 1216, on the basis of the Premonstratensian rule, by Dominic 
of Osma (see Dominic, Saint, and Dominicans). It was also 
the basis of the order of friars minor (Franciscans, q.v.), founded 
in 1210. For the foundation of Francis of Assisi came into 
existence as a society of itinerant preachers : no one was more 
deeply convinced than Francis of the duty of working for others, 
and his f wn mission was, as he said, to win souls. But with 
this idea he fused another, namely, that it is the task of the monk 
to imitate the humility and poverty of Jesus ; and his order 
I thus became a mendicant order. From the earliest times the 
I monks had renounced all private property, and no individual 
I monk, but only the order to which he belonged, could acouire 
I possessions. For Franas this was not enough : he put “ holy 
I poverty " in place of renunciation of private property, and 
I allowed neither monk nor monastery to have any possessions 
1 whatever j for only thus is the following of Jesus complete. So 
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mighty was the impression made by the fwverty of the Minorites, 
that the Dominicans promptly followed their example and 
likewise became mendicant. 

This alone would serve to indicate the lemarkable deepenmg 
of the religious life that had taken place in the Latin countries. 
Its beginning may be traced as early as the nth century (Pietro 
Damiani, q.v.\ and in the i2tb century the most influential 
exponent of this new piety was Bernard (q^v ) of Clairvaux, 
who taught men to find God by leading tliem to Christ. Con- 
temporary with him were Hugh {q.v) of St Victor and his pupil 
Richard (q.v.) of St Victor, both monks of the abbey of St Victor 
at Paris, the aim of whose teaching, based on that of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, was a mystical absorption of thought in the Godhead 
and the surrender of self to the Eternal Love. Under the influence 
of these ideas, in part purely Christian and in part neo-platonic, 
piety gained in warmth and depth and became more personal ; 
and though at first it flourished in the monasteries, and in those 
of the mendicant orders especially, it penetrated far beyond 
them and influenced the laity everywhere. 

The new piety did not set itself in opposition either to the 
hierarchy or to the institutions of the Church, such .as the 
sacraments and the discipline of penance, nor did it reject those 
foreign elements (asceticism, worship of saints and the like) 
which had passed of old time into Christianity from the ancient 
world. Its temper was not critical, but aggressively practical 
It led the Romance nations to battle for Christendom. In the 
nth and lath centuries the chivalry of Spain and southern 
France took up the struggle with the Moors as a holy war. In 
the autumn of 1096 the nobles of France and Italy, joined by 
the Norman barons of England and Sicily, set out to wrest the 
Holy lAnd from the unlx;Ucvers ; and for more than a century 
the cry, “ Christ’s land must be won for Christ,” exercised an 
unpardlcled power in Western Christendom. 

All this meant a mighty exaltation of the Church, which ruled 
the minds of men as she had hardly ever done before. Nor was 
it possible that the position of the bishop of Rome, the supreme 
head of the Western Church, should remain unaffected by it. 
Two of the most powerful of the German emperors, Frederick 
I. and his son Henry VI., struggled to renew and to maintain the 
imperial supremacy over the papacy. The close relations between 
northern Italy and the Empire, and the umon of the sovereignty 
of southern Italy with the German crown, seemed to afford the 
means for keeping Rome in subjection. But Fredenck I. fought 
a losii^ battle, and when at the peace of Venice (1177) he 
recognized Alexander III. as pope, he relinquished the hope of 
carrying out his Italian policy ; while Henry VI. died at the 
early age of thirty-two (1197), before his far-reaching schemes 
had be^ realized. 

The field was thus cleared for the full development of papal 
power. This had greatly increased since the Concordat of 
Worms, and reached its height under Innocent III. (n96-i«i6). 
Innocent believed himself to be the representative of God, and 
as such the supreme possessor of both spiritual and temporal 
power. He therefore claimed m both spheres the supreme 
administrative, legislative and judicial authority. Just as he 
considered himself entitled to appoint to all ecclesiastical offices, 
so also he invested the emperor with his empire and kings with 
their kingdoms. Not only did he despatch his decretals to the 
universities to form the basis of the teaching of the canon law 
and of the decisions founded upon it, but he considered himself 
empowered to annul civil laws. Thus he annulled the Great 
Charter in 1315, Just as the Curia was tike Supreme court of 
appeal in ecclesiastical causes, so also the pope threatened 
disobedient princes with deposition, 0,%. the emperor Otto IV. 
in 12X0, and John of England in 121a* 

The old institutions of the Catholic Church were transformed 
to suit the new position of the pope. From 1123 onward there 
had again been talk of general councils ; but, unlike those erf 
earlier times, these were assemblies summoned by the pope, 
who confirmed their resolutions. The canonical election of 
bishops also continued to be discussed ; but the bid 4 eotors, 
the clergy and laity of the dioceses, iweife deprived nf the 
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right of otectioi}, this being now trimsferreid exclusively to the 
catliedral chapters. The bishops kept their old title, but they 
described themselves accurately as “ feithops by grace of the 
apostolic see/’ for they administered their dioceses as plenif 
potentiaries of the pope ; and as time went on even the Church’s 
criminal jurisdiction became more and more concentratied in 
the hands of the pope (see Inquisition). 

The rule of the Church by the Roman bishop had thus become 
. a reality ; but the papal claim to supreme temporal authority 
proved impossible to maintain, although Innocent HL had 
apparently enforced it. The long struggle against Frederick 
II., carried on by Gregory IX. (^227-1241) and Innocent IV. 
(1243^1254), did not result in victor)' j no papal sentence, 
but only death itself, deprived the emperor of his dominions ; 
and* when Boniface VHL (j 294-1 303), who in the bull Vmm 
Sanciam (130a) gave the papal claims to universal dominion 
their classical form, quarrelled with Philip IV, of France about 
the extension of the royal power, he could not but perceive that 
the national monarchy had become a force which it was impossible 
for the papacy to overoome. 

{c) CUse of ih0 Middle Ages, Disintegration, — While the 
Church was yet at the height of her power the great revolution 
began, which was to end in the disruption of that union between 
the Temporal and the Spiritual which, under her dominion, had 
characterized the life of the West. The Temporal now claimed 
its proper rights. The political power of the Empire, indeed, had 
been shattered ; but this left all the more room for the vigorous 
development of national states, notably of France and England. 
At the same time intellectual life was enriched by a wealth of 
fresh views and new ideas, partly the result of the busy inter- 
course with the East to which the Crusades had given the first 
impetus, and which had been strengthened and extended by 
lively trade relations, partly of the revived study, eagerly 
pursued, of ancient philosophy and bterature (see Renaissance). 
Old forms became too narrow, and vigorously growing national 
literatures appeared side by side with the universal Latin 
literature. The life of the Church, moreover, was affected by the 
economic changes due to the rise of tl>e power of money as 
opposed to the old economic system based upon land. 

The effects of these changes made themselves felt on all sides, 
in no case more strongly than in that of the papal claims to the 
supreme government of the world. Theoretically they were still 
unwaveringly asserted ; indeed it was not till this time that they 
received their most uncompromising expression (Augustinus 
Triumphus, d. 1328 ; Alvarus Pelagius, d. 1352). After Boniface 
VIII., however, no pope seriously attempted to realize them ; 
to do so had in fact become impossible, for from the time of their 
residence at Avignon (1305-1377) the popes were in a state of 
complete dependence upon the French crown. But even the 
curiiistic theory met everywhere with opposition. In France 
Philip IV.’s jurists maintained that the temporal power was 
independent of the spiritual. In Italy, a little later, Dante 
championed the divine right of the emperor {De Monmehta, 
1311). In Germany, MarsigUo of Padua and Jean of Jandun, the 
literary allies of the emperor Louis IV., ventured to define anew 
the nature of the civil power from the standpoint of natural law, 
and to assort its absolute sovereignty {Defemor pads, c, 1352) j 
while the Franciscan William of Occam (d. i^) examined, also 
in Louis’ interests, into the nature of the relation between the two 
powers. He too concluded that the temporal power is inde-^ 
pendent of the spiritual, and is even justified in invading the 
sphere of the latter in cases of necessity. 

While these thoughts were filling men’s minds, opposition to 
the papal rule over the Church was also gaining continually in 
strong^. The reasons for this were numerous, fimt axxmtig them 
bein^ tht abuses of the papal system of finance, which had to 
provide funds for the vast adipiusstrative machinery of the 
Curia. There was also the boundless abuse and arbif^ty 
exercise of the sight of ecdetiastical patronage (pnovisions^ 
reservations) j and further the ever-increasing tm™ in disw 
pensations, tte abuse of spiritual punishments for worldly enda^ 
and so forth. No means, however, enisttd of enfomi^ any 
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remedy until the papal schism occurred in Such a schUm 
as this^ so intolerable to eoclesiaAtioal sense of the middk a^e$, 
necessitated the discovery of some authority superior to the rival 
popeS; and therefore able to put an end to their quarrelling* 
^neral councils were now once more called to mind ; but these 
were no longer conceived as mere advisory councils to the pope, 
but as the highest representative organ of the universal Church, 
and as such ranking above the pope, and competent to demand 
obedience even from him. This was the view of the Germans 
Conrad of Gelnhausen (d. 1390) and Heinrich of Langenstein (d. 
1397), as also of the Frenclunen Pierre d^Ailli (d. 1420) and Jean 
Charlier Gerson (d. 1429). These all recognized in the convoca* 
tiofi of a general council the means of setting bounds to the 
abuses in the government of the Church by an eittcnsive reform. 
The council of Pisa (1409) separated without effecting anything ; 
but the council of Constance (i4i4r*i4i8) did actually put an end 
to the schism. The reforms begun at Constance and continued 
at Basel (1431-1449) proved, however, insufikient. Above all, 
the attempt to set up the general council m an ordinary institu- 
tion of the Catholic Church failed ; and the Roman papacy, 
restored at Constance, preserved its irresponsible and unlimited 
power over the government of the Church. (See Papacy ; 
Constance, CouNau oP, and Basel, Council of.) 

Thus the attempt to reform the Church by means of councils 
failed ; but this very failure led to the survival of the desire for 
reform. It was kept alive by the most various circumstances ; 
in the first instance by the attitude of the European states. 
Thanks to his recognition by the powers, Pope Eugenius IV. 
(1431-1447) had been victorious over the coun^ of Basel ; but 
neither France nor Germany was prepared to forgo the reforms 
passed by the council. France secured their validity, as far as 
she herself was concerned, by the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges 
(July 7, 1438) ; Germany followed with the Acceptation of Mainz 
(March 26, 1439). The theory of the papal supremacy held by 
the Curia was thus at least called in question. 

The antagonism of the opposition parties was even more 
pronounced. The tendencies which they represented had been 
present when the middle ages were yet at their height ; but the 
papacy, while at the zemth of its power, had succeeded in 
crushing the attacks made upon the creed of the Church by its 
most dangerous foes, the dualistic Cathan. On the other hand it 
had not l^en able to overcome the less radical opposition of the 
“ Poor Man of Lyons (Waldo, d. r. 1217), and even in the 15th 
century stray supporters of the Waldensian teaching were to be 
found in Italy, France and Germany, everywhere keeping alive 
mistrust of the temporal power of the Church, of her priesthood 
and her hierarchy. In England the hierarchy was attacked by 
John Wycliffe (d 1384), its greatest opponent before Luther. 
Starting from Augustine’s conception of the Church as the 
community of the elect, he protested against a church of wealth 
and power, a church that had become a political institution 
instead of a school of salvation, and against its head, the bishop of 
Rome. Wyciiffe’s ideas, ccwnveyed to the continent, precipitated 
the outbreak of the Hussite storm in Bohemia. The council of 
Constance thought to quell it by condemnation of Wyciiffe’s 
teaching and by the execution of John Htiss ( 141 5). But in Vain. 
The flame burst forth, not in Bohemia alone, where Huss’s death 
gave the signal for a geneml rising, but also in England among the 
Lollards, a^ m Germany among those of Huss’s persuasion, who 
had many points of agreement v^ith the remnant of the Waldenses. 
(See Htrss ; Wtcltffe ; Lollards ; Waldenses.) 

This was open epffositiQii ] but there was besides another 
opposing force which, though it taised no noise of controversy, 
yet was far more widely severed from the views of the Church 
than either Wydiffe or Huss : this was the Renaissance, which 
began its reign in Italy during the X4th century. The Re- 
nfimsatice meant the emanctmtioii of the secular world from 
the ‘domination of the Church, and it cbhtributed in no small 
measure to the rupture of the educaited class with ecclesiastical 
tradition. Beauty of form alone was at lirsit sought, and found in 
the antique ; but, trith the form, thq ^^sirit jof the dasaical 
attitude tqlvards life was revived. While the Church, like a 
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careful mother, sought to lead her children, never allowed to grow 
up, safely from time into eternity, the men of the Renaissance 
felt that they had come of age, and that they were entitled to 
make themselves at home in this world. They wished to possess 
the earth and enjoy it by means of secular education and culture, 
and an impassable gulf yawned between their views of religion 
and morality and those of the Church. 

This return to the ideals of antiquity did not remain confined to 
Italy, but the humanism of the northern countries presents no 
dose parallel to the Italian renaissance. However much it 
agreed in admiration of the ancients, it differed absolutely in its 
preservation of the fundamental ideas of Christianity. But 
neither Reuchlin (d. 1522), Erasmus (d. 1536), Faber d’jfctaples 
(d. Thomas More (d. 1535), nor the numerous others who 
were their disciples, or who shared their views, were m the least 
degree^ satisfied with the conditions prevailing in the Church. 
Their ideal was a return to that simplicity of primitive Chribien- 
dom which they believed they found revealed in the New 
Testament and in the writings of the early Fathers. 

To this theology could not point the way. Since the time of 
Duns Scotus (d. 1308) theologians had been conscious of the 
discrepancy between Aristoteliamsm and ecclesiastical dogma. 
Faith in the infallibility of the scholastic system was thus shaken, 
and riie system itself was destroyed by the revival of philosophic 
nominalism, which had been discredited in the nth century by 
the realism of the great schoolmen. It now found a bold sup- 
porter in William of Occam (q.v.), and through him became widely 
accepted. But nominalism was powerless to inspire theology 
with new life ; on the contrary, its intervention only increased 
the inextricable tangle of the hairsplitting questions with which 
theology busied itself, and made their solution more and more 
impossible. 

Mysticism, moreover, which had no lack of noteworthy 
supporters in the 14th and 15th centuries, and the various new 
departures in thought initiated by individual theologians such 
as Nicolaus Cusanus (d. 1464) and Wessel Gansfort (d. 1489), 
were not competent to restore to the Church what she had once 
possessed in scholasticism — that is to say, a conception of 
Christianity in which all Christendom recognized the convictions 
in which it lived and had its being. 

This was all the more significant because Western Christendom 
in the 15th century was by no means irreligious. Men’s minds 
were agitated by spiritual questions, and tliey sought salvation 
and the assurance of salvation, using every means prescrilied 
by the Church; confession and the communion, indulgences 
and relics, pilgrimages and oblations, prayers and attendance 
at church ; none of all these were contemned or held cheap. 
Yet the age had no inward peace. 

Alter the failure of the attempts at reform by the councils, 
the guidance of the Church was left undisturbed in the hands of 
the popes, and they were determined that it should remain so. 
In 1450 Eugenius IV. set up in opposition to the council of Basel 
a general council summoned by himself, which met first at 
Ferrara and afterwards at Florence. Here he appeared to score 
a great success. The split between East and West had led in 
the nth century to the rupture of ecclesiastical relations between 
Rome and Constantinople. This schism had lasted since the 
i6th of July 1054; but now a union with the Ea.stern Church 
was successfully accomplished at Florence. Eugenius certainly 
owed his success merely to the political necessities of the emperor 
of the East, and h?s union was forthwith destroyed owing to its 
repudiation by oriental Christendom ; yet at the same time his 
decret^s of union were not devoid of importance, for in them the 
pope reaffirmed the acholaatic doctrine regarding the sacraments 
as a dc^ma of the Church, and he spoke as the supreme head of 
all Christendom. 

This claim to the supreme government of the Church was to be 
steadily maintained. In the year 1512 Julius 11 . called together 
the fifth Lateran general coimcil, which expressly recognized the 
Isubjection of the couneffs to the pope (Leo X.’s bull Pmtar 
ideiemum, of ithe rpth of December 1516), and also declared the 
coitttitutkm Umm SafKiam {see above) valid in kw* 
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But the papacy that sought to win back its old position was 
itself no longer the same as of old. Eugenius IV. 's successor, 
Nicholas V. (1447-1455), was the first of the Renaissance popes. 
Under his successors the views which prevailed at the secular 
courts of the Italian princes came likewise into play at the Curia : 
the papacy became an Italian princedom. Innocent VIII., 
Alexander VI., Julius II. were in many respects remarkable men, 
but they were scarcely affected by the convictions of the Christian 
faith. The terrible tragedy which was consummated on the 23rd 
of May 1498 before the Palazzo Vecchio, in Florence, casts a 
lurid light upon the irreconcilable opposition in which the wearers 
of the papal dignity stood to medieval piety ; for Girolamo 
Savonarola was in every fibre a loyal son of the medieval Church. 

Twenty years after Savonarola’s death Martin Luther made 
public his theses against indulgences. The Reformation which 
thus began brought the disintegrating process of the middle 
ages to an end, and at the same time divided Western Catholicism 
in two. Yet we may say that this was its salvation ; for the 
struggle against Luther drove the papacy back to its ecclesiastical 
duties, and the council of Trent established medieval dogma 
as the doctrine of modem Catholicism in contradistinction to 


Protestantism. (See also Papacy; Renaissance; Reforma- 
tion, and biographies of popes, &c.) 
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C. The Modern Church 


The issue in 1564 of the canons of the council of Trent marks 
a very definite epoch in the history of the Christian Church. 
Up till that time, in spite of the schism of East and West and of 
innumerable heresies, the idea of the Church as Catholic, not only 
in its faith but in its organization, had been generally accepted. 
From this conception the Reformers had, at the outset, no 
intention of departing. Their object had been to purify the 
Church of medieval accretions, and to restore the primitive 
model in the light of the new learning ; the idea of rival 
“ churches,” differing in their fundamental doctrines and in 
their principles of orga^iization, existing side by side, was as 


abhorrent to them as to the most rigid partisan of Roman central^ 
izatton. The actual divisions of Western Christendom are the 
outcome, less of the purely religious influences of the Reformation 
period than of the political forces with which they were associated 
and confused. When it became clear that the idea of doctrinal 
change would find no acceptance at Rome, the Reformers 
appealed to the divine authority of the civil power against that 
of the popes ; and princes within their several states succeeded, 
as the result of purely political struggles and combinations, in 
establishing the form of religion best suited to their convictions 
or their policy. Thus over a great part of Europe the Catholic 
Church was split up into territorial or national churches, which, 
whatever the theoretical ties which bound them together, were 
in fact separate organizations, tending ever more and more to 
become isolated and self-contained units with no formal inter- 
communion, and, as the rivalry of nationalities grew, with 
increasingly little even of intercommunication. 

It was not, indeed, till the settlement of Westphalia in 1648, 
after the Thirty Years’ War, that this territorial division of 
Christendom became stereotyped, but the process had been 
going on for a hundred years previously ; in some states, as in 
England and Scotland, it had long been completed ; in others, 
as in South Germany, Bohemia and Poland, it was defeated 
by the political and missionary efforts of the Jesuits and other 
agents of the Counter-Reformation. In any case, it received a 
vast impetus from the action of the council of Trent. With the 
issue of the Tridentine canons, all hope even of compromise 
between the new ” and the “ old ” religions was definitely 
closed. The anathema of the Roman Church had fallen upon all 
the fundamental doctrines for which the Reformers had contended 
and died ; the right of free discussion within the limits of the 
creeds, which had given room for the speculations of the medieval 
philosophers, was henceforth curtailed and confined ; and the 
definitions of the schoolmen were for ever exalted by the authority 
of Rome into dogmas of the Church. The Latin Church, which, 
by combining the tradition of the Roman centralized organization 
with a great elasticity in practice and in the interpretation of 
doctrine, had hitherto been the moulding force of civilization in 
the West, is henceforth more or less in antagonism to that 
civilization, which advances in all its branches — in science, in 
literature, in art — to a greater or less degree outside of and in 
spite of her, until in its ultimate and most characteristic develop- 
ments it falls under the formal condemnation of the pope, 
formulated in the famous Syllabus of 1864. Considered from the 
standpoint of the world outside, the Roman Church is, no less 
than the Protestant communities, merely one of the sects into 
which Western Christendom has been divided — the most im- 
portant and widespread, it is true, but playing in the general 
life and thought of the world a part immeasurably less important 
than that filled by the Church before the Reformation, and one 
in no sense justifying her claim to be considered as the sole 
inheritor of the tradition of the pre-Reformation Church. 

If this be true of the Roman Catholic Church, it is still more 
so of the other great communities and confessions which emerged 
from the controversies of the Reformation. Of these the Anglican 
Chuft;h held most closely to the tradition of Catholic organization ; 
but she has never made any higher claim than to be one of “ the 
three branches of the Catholic Church,” a claim repudiated by 
Rome and never formally admitted by the Church of the East. 
The Protestant churches established on the continent, even 
where — as in the case of the Lutherans — they approximate more 
closely than the official Anglican Church to Roman doctrine 
and practice, make no such claim. The Bible is for them the 
real source Of authority in doctrine ; their organization is part 
and parcel of that of the state. They are, in fact, the state in its 
religious aspect, and m such are territorial or national, not 
Catholic. This tendency has been common in the East also, 
where with the growth of racial rivalries the Orthodox Church 
has split into a series of national churches, holding the same faith 
but independent as to organization. 

A yet further development, of comparatively recent growth, 
has been the formation of what are now commonly called in 
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England tlie free churches.” These represent a theory of the 
Church practicfitlly unknown to the Reformers, and only reached 
through the necessity for discovering a logical basis for the 
communities of conscientious dissidents from the established 
churches. According to this the Catholic Qiurch is not a visibly 
organized body, but the'sum of all “ faithful people ” throughout 
the world, who group themselves in churches modelled according 
to their convictions or needs. For the organization of these 
churches no divine sanction is claimed, though all are theoretically 
modelled on the lines laid down in the Christian Scriptures. 
It follows that, while in the traditional Church, with its claim to 
an unbroken descent from a divine original, the individual is 
subordinate to the Church, in the ” free churches ” the Church 
is in a certain sense secondary to the individual. The believer 
may pass from one community to another without imperilling his 
spiritual life, or even establish a new church without necessarily 
incurring the reproach of schism. From this theory, powerful in 
Great Britain and her colonies, supreme in the United States of 
America, has resulted an enormous multiplication of sects. 

It follows from the above argument that, from the period 
of the Reformation onward, no historical account of the Christian 
Church as a whole, and considered as a definite institution, is 
possible. The stream of continuity has been broken, and divides 
into innumerable channels. The only possible synthesis is that 
of the Christianity common to all ; as institutions, though they 
possess many features in common, their history is separate and 
must be separately dealt with. The history of the various 
branches of the Christian Church since the Reformation will 
therefore be found under their several titles (see Roman Catholic 
Church ; England, Church of ; Presbyterianism ; Baptists, 
&c., &c.). (W. A P.) 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES (1731--1764), English poet and 
satirist, was bom in Vine Street, Westminster, in February 1731. 
His father, rector of Rainham, Essex, held the curacy and 
lectureship of St John’s, Westminster, from 1733, and the son 
was educated at Westminster school, where he became a good 
classical scholar, and formed a close and lasting intimacy with 
Robert Lloyd. Churchill was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1749, but never resided. He had been refused at 
Oxford, ostensibly on the unlikely ground of lack of classical 
knowledge, but more probably because of a hasty marriage 
which he had contracted within the rules of the Fleet in his 
eighteenth year. He and his wife lived in his father’s house, 
and Churchill was afterwards sent to the north of England to 
prepare for holy orders. He became curate of South Cadbury, 
Somersetshire, and, on receiving priest’s orders (1756), began to 
act as his father’s curate at Rainham. Two years later the elder 
Churchill died, and the son was elected to succeed him in his 
curacy and lectureship. His emoluments amounted to less than 
£100 a year, and he increased his income by teaching in a girls’ 
school. He fulfilled his various duties with decorum for a while, 
but his marriage proved unfortunate, and he spent much of his 
time in dissipation in the society of Robert Lloyd. He was 
separated from his wife in 1761, and would have been imprisoned 
for debt but for the timely help of Lloyd’s father, who had been 
an usher and was now a master of Westminster school. 

Churchill had already done some work for the booksellers, 
and his friend Lloyd had had some success with a didactic poem, 

The Actor.” His intimate knowledge of the theatre was now 
turned to account in the Rosaad, whidi appeared in March 1761. 
This reckless and amusing satire described with the most dis- 
concerting accuracy the faults of the various actors and actresses 
on the London stage. Its immediate popularity was no doubt 
largely due to its personal character, but its real vigour and 
raciness make it worth reading even now when the objects of 
Churchill’s wit are many of them forgotten. The first impression 
was published anonymously, and in the Critical Review, conducted 
by Tobias Smollett, it was confidently asserted that the poem 
was the joint production of George Cdlman, Bonnell Thornton 
and Robert Lloyd. Churchill owned the authorship and immedi- 
ately published an Apalagy addressed to the Critical Reviewers, 
which, after developing subject that it is only the caste of 


authors that prey on their own kind, repeats the fierce attack 
on the stage. Incidentally it contains an enthusiastic tribute to 
Dryden, of whom Churchill was a not Unworthy scholar. In 
the Rosciad he had given warm praise to Mrs Pritchard, Mrs 
Cibber and Mrs Clive, but no leading London actor, with the 
exception of David Garrick, had escaped censure, and in the 
Apology Garrick was dearly threatened. He deprecated criticism 
by showing every possible civility to Churchill, who became a 
terror to the actors. Thomas Davies wrote to Garrick attributing 
his blundering in the part of Cymheline “ to my accidentally 
seeing Mr Churchill in the pit, it rendering me confused and 
unmindful of my business.” Churchill’s satire made him many 
enemies, and inquiries into his way of life provided abundant 
matter for retort. In Night, an Epistle to Robert Lloyd (1761), 
he answered the attacks made on him, offering by way of defence 
the argument that any faults were better than hypocrisy. His 
scandalous conduct brought down the censure of the dean of 
Westminster, and in 1763 the protests of his parishioners led 
him to resign his offices, and he was free to wear his “ blue coat 
with metal buttons ” and much gold lace without remonstrance 
from the dean. The Rosciad had been refused by several pub- 
lishers, and was finally published at Churchill’s own expense. 
He received a considerable sum from the sale, and paid his old 
creditors in full, besides making an allowance to his wife. 

He now became a close ally of John Wilkes, whom he regularly 
assisted with the North Briton. The Prophecy of Famine: A 
Scots Pastoral (1763), his next poem, was founded on a paper 
written originally for that journal. This violent .satire on 
Scottish influence fell in with the current hatred of Lord Bute, and 
the Scottish place-hunters were as much alarmed as the actors 
had been. When Wilkes was arrested he gave Churchill a timely 
hint to retire to the country for a time, the publisher, Kearsley, 
having stated that he received part of the profits from the paper. 
His Epistle to William Hogarth (1763) was in answer to the 
caricature of Wilkes made during the trial. In it Hogarth’s 
vanity and envy were attacked in an invective which Garrick 
quoted as shocking and barbarous.” Hogarth retaliated by a 
caricature of Churchill as a bear m torn clerical bands hugging a 
pot of porter and a club made of lies and North Britons, The 
Duellist is a virulent satire on the most active opponents of 
Wilkes in the House of Lords, especially on Bishop Warburton. 
He attacked Dr Johnson among others in The Ghost as “Pomposo, 
insolent and loud, Vain idol of a scribbling crowd ” Other 
poems are The Conference ” (1763) ; “ The Author ” (1763), 
highly praised by Churchill’s contemporaries ; “ (jotham ” 

(1764), a poem on the duties of a king, didactic rather than 
satiric in tone; “The Candidate” (1764), a satire on John 
Montagu, fourth earl of Sandwich, one of Wilkes’s bitterest 
enemies, whom he had already denounced for his treachery in the 
Duellist (Bk. hi.) as “ too infamous to have a friend ” ; “ The 
Farewell” (1764); “The Times” (1764); “Independence,” 
and an unfinished “ Journey.” 

In October 1 764 he went to Boulogne to join Wilkes. There he 
was attacked by a fever of which he died on the 4th of November. 
He left his property to his two sons, and made Wilkes his literary 
executor with full powers. Wilkes did little. He wrote an 
epitaph for his friend and about half a dozen notes on his poems, 
and Andrew Kippis acknowledges some slight assistance from him 
in preparing his life of Churchill for the Btographia Bntannica 
(1780). There is more than one instance of Churchill’s generosity 
to his friends. In 1763 he found his friend Robert Lloyd in 
prison for debt. He paid a guinea a week for his better mainten- 
ance in the Fleet, and raised a subscription to set him free. 
Lloyd fell ill on receipt of the news of Churchill’s death, and died 
shortly afterwards. Churchill’s sister Patty, who was engaged to 
Uoyd, did not long survive them. William Cowper was his 
schoolfellow, and left many kindly references to him. 

A partial collection of Churchill’s poems appeared m ^ 7 ^ 3 ' They 
are included m Chalmers’s edition oAtthe English poets, and were 
edited (1804) by W Tooke. This was reprinted m the Aldine 
edition (1844). There is a revised edition (1892) m the same series, 
The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill ^ with a Memoir by J. L. 
Hannay and copious notes by W, Tooke, For Churchill’s biography, 
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sod CenuiM M$moifS of Charks ChurchtU^ wkk an account of and 
oifservaiioftis on wfiitftgs : iogeih^r oiUh soma Original Utters . . . 
beUveenkimandli^attihoriiyO^), A. Kippifi, in Biographia Britannica 
(1780) ; also John l^'orster in the Edinburgh Eeview (January 1845). 

CHURCHILL^ LORD RANDOLPH HBNRT SPEMGER (1849- 
1895)^ English statesman^ third son of John^ seventh duke of 
Marlborough, by Frances, daughter of the third marquess of 
Londonderry, was bom at Blisnheim Palace, on the 13th of 
February 1849. His early education was conducted at home, 
and at Mr Tabor’s preparatory school at Chcam. In January 
1863 he went to Eton, where he remained till July 1865. He was 
not specially distinguished either in school work or games while at 
Eton ; his contemporaries describe him as a vivacious and rather 
unruly lad. In October 1867 he matriculated at Merton. College, 
Oxford. He was fond of amusement, and had carried to Oxford 
an early taste for sport which he retained throughout life. But 
he read with some industry, and obtained a second class in 
jurispnidenre and modern history in 1870, In 1874 he was 
elected to parlkiment in the Conservative interest for Woodstock, 
defeating Mr George Brodrick, a fellow, and afterwards warden, 
of Merton College. His maiden speech, delivered in his first 
session, made no impression on the House. 

It was not till 1878 that he forced himself into public notice as 
the exponent of a species of independent Conservatism. He 
directed a series of furious attacks against some of the occupants 
of the front ministerial bench, and especially that old gang ” 
who were distinguished rather for the respectability of their 
private characters, and the unblemished purity of their Toryism, 
than for striking talent. Mr Sclater-Booth (afterwards ist Lord 
Basing), president of thtj Local Government Board, was the 
especial object of his ire, and that minister’s County Government 
Bill was fiercely denounced as the crowning dishonour to Tory 
principles,” and the ” supreme violation of political honesty.” 
The audacity of Lord Randolph’s attitude, and the vituperative 
fluency of his invective, made him a parliamentary figure of some 
importance before the dissolution of the 1874 parliament, though 
he was not as yet taken quite seriously. In the new parliament of 
1880 he si>eedily began to play a more notable role. With the 
assistance of his devoted adherents, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
Sir John Gorst and occasionally of Mr Arthur Balfour, and one 
or two others, he constituted himself at once the audacious 
opponent of the Liberal administration and the unsparing 
critic of the Conservative front bench. The ” fourth party,” as it 
was nicknamed, was effective at first not so much in damaging the 
government as in awakening the opposition from the apathy 
which had fallen upon it after its defeat at the polls. Churchill 
roused the Conservatives and gave them a fighting issue, by 
putting himself at the head of the resistance to Mr Bradlaugh, 
the member for Northampton, who, though an avowed atheist or 
agnostic, was prepared to take the parliamentary oath. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the Conservative leader in the Lower House, 
was forced to take a strong line on this difficult question by the 
energy of the fourth party, who in this case clearly expressed the 
views of the bulk of the opposition. The long and acrimonious 
controversy over Mr Bradlaugh’s seat, if it added little to the 
deputation of the English legislature, at least showed that Lord 
Randolph Churchill was a parliamentary champion who added to 
his audacity much tactical skill and shrewdness. He continued 
to play a conspicuous part throughout the parliament of 1880- 
1885, dealing his blows with almost equal vigour at Mr Gladstone 
and at the Conservative front benc'h, some of whose members^ 
and partiailarly Sir Richard Cross and Mr W. H. Smith, he 
assailed with extreme virulence. From the beginning of the 
E^ptian imbroglio Lord Randolph was emphatic^ly opposed to 
almost every step taken by the government. He declared that 
the suppression of Arabi Pasha’s rebellion was an error, and the 
restoration of the khedive’s authority a crime. He (klled Mr 
Gladstone the Moloch of Midlothian,” for whom torrents of 
blood had been shed in Africa. He was equally severe on the 
domestic policy of the administration, and was particularly 
bitter in his criticism of theKilmainham treaty and the rapprocke^ 
mmt between the Gladstonians and the Pamellites. It is true 


tbat for some time before the fall 0! the Liberals m 1685 be bad 
oomkkrably modified his altitilde towards the Irish question, 
and was faumelf cultivating friendly relations with the Home 
Rule members, and even obtained from them the assistance of 
the Irish vote in the English constituencies in the general election. 
By this time he had definitely formulated the policy of progressive 
Conservatiam which was known as ” Tory democracy.” He 
declared that the Conservatives ought to adopt, rather than 
oppose, reforms of a popular character, and to challenge the 
ckims of the Liberals to poSe as the champions of the masses. 
His views were to a large extent accepted by the official Con- 
servative leaders in the treatment of the Gladstonian Franchise 
Bill of 1884. Lord Randolph insisted that the principle of the 
bill -should be accepted by the opposition, and that resistance 
should be focused upon the refusal of the government to combine 
with it a scheme of redistribution. The prominent, and on the 
whole judicious and successful, part he played in the debates on 
these questions, still further increased his influence with the rank 
and file of tlie Conservatives in the constituencies. At tlie same 
time he was actively spreading the gospel of democratic Toryism 
in a series of platform campaigns. In 1885 and 1884 he invaded 
the Radical stronghold of Birmingham itself, and in the latter 
year took part in a Conservative garden party at Aston Manor, at 
which his opponents paid him the compliment of raising a serious 
riot. He gave constant attention to the party organization, which 
had fallen into considerable disorder after 1880, and was an active 
promoter of the Primrose League, which owed its origin to the 
happy inspiration of one of his own “ fourth party ” colleagues. 

In 1884 the struggle between stationary and progressive 
Toryism came to a head, and terminated in favour of the latter. 
At the conference of the Central Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions, Lord Randolph was nominated chairman, notwithstanding 
the strenuous opposition of the parliamentary leaders of the 
party. The split was averted by Lord Randolph’s voluntary 
resignation ; but tlie episode had confirmed his title to a leading 
place m the Tory ranks. It was further strengthened by the 
prominent part he played in the events immediately preceding 
the fall of the Liberd government in 1885 ; and when Mr 
Childers’s budget resolutions were defeated by the Conservatives, 
aided by about half the Pamellites, Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
admirers were justified in proclaiming him to have been the 
“ organizer of victory.” His services were, at any rate, far too 
important to be refused recognition ; and in Lord Salisbury’s 
cabinet of 1885 he was appointed to no less an office than that 
of secretary of state for India. During the few months of his 
tenure of this great post the young free-lance of Tory democracy 
surprised the permanent officials and his own friends by the 
assiduity with which he attended to his departmental duties and 
the rapidity with which he mastered the compheated questions 
of Indian administration. In the autumn election of 1885 he 
contested Central Birmingham against Mr Bright, and though 
defeated here, was at the same time returned by a very large 
majority for South Paddington. In the contest which arose 
over Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule scheme, both in and out of 
parliament, Lord Randolph again bore a conspicuous part, and 
in the electioneering campaign his activity was only second to 
that of some of the Liberal Unionists, the marquess of Hartington, 
Mr Goschen and Mr Chamberlain. He was now the recognized 
Conservative champion in the Lower Chamber, and when the 
second Salisbury administration was formed after the general 
election of 1886 he became chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons. His management of the 
House was on the. whole successful, and was marked by tact, 
discretion and temper. But he had never really reconciled 
himself with some erf his coUea^es, and there was a good deal 
of friction in his rela^ns wiux them, which ended With his 
sudden resignation on the 20th of December 1886. Various 
motives inffuenced him in taking this surprising step i but the 
only ostensible cause was that put forward in hw letter to Lord 
Salisbury, which was read in the House of Commons on 
;37th January. In this dociiment he stated that his resignation 
was due to his inability, as chancellor of the exchequer, to concur 
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k the demailiii ‘made m. the tteas^ hf tlie nmuftters at the 
headiot idw n^val and mihtaiy Itwaaconttnanly 

imppCMsed lihat he ext)eeted his itsigi^tiost to> be falliwed by the 
iiiseonidHional suite nder of the cabkortv and hi& restkmtion to 
of!i<£e on hi® owh teirms. The sequel however^ wiaa entirely 
different. The cabinet was reoonstnicted with Mr Gnscheit as 
chancellor of the e^ccheqner (Lord Randolph had f^otten 
GdschCn/' a® he is said to have Remarked); and ChufckU’s Own 
cateer m a Conservative dnef was practicw^ doised^ 

He contimored, for some years lon^r^ to take a considerable 
shap in the proceedings of parliament, giving a general; though 
decidedly independent, support to the Unionist administraitkm. 
On the Irish question he was a very candid critic of Kr Balfour's 
measures, and one of hk later speeches, which recalled the 
acrimonious violence of his earlier period, was that which he 
(Slivered in rS^ on the report of the Parnell commission. He 
also fulfilled the promise made on his resignation by occasionally 
advocating the principles of economy and retrenchment in the 
debates on the naval and militaty estimates. In April 1889, 
on the death of Mr Bright, he was asked to come forward as a 
candidate for the vacant seat in Birmingham, and the result 
was a rather angry controversy with Mr Chamberlain, terminating 
in the so-called “ Birmingham compact ” for the division of 
representation of the Midland capital between Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives. But his health was already precarious, 
and this, combined with the anomaly of his position, induced 
him to relax his devotion to parliament during the later years 
of the Salisbury administration. He bestowed much attention 
on society, travel and sport. He was an ardent supporter of 
the turf, and in 1889 he won the Oaks with a mare named the 
Abbesse de Jouarre. In 1891 he went to South Africa, in search 
both of health and relaxation. He travelled for some months 
through Cape Colony, the Transvaal and Rhodesia, making 
notes on the politics and economics of the countries, shooting 
lions, and recording his impressions in letters to a London 
newspaper, which were afterwards republished under the title 
of Mines and Animals in South Africa, He returned with 
renewed energy, and in the general election of 1892 once more 
flung himself, with his old vigour, into the strife of parties. 
His seat at South Paddington was uncontested ; but ne was 
active on the platform, and when parliament met he returned 
to the opposition front bench, and again took a leading part in 
debate, attacking Mr Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill with 
especial energy. But it was soon apparent that his lowers were 
undermined the inroads of disease. As the session of 1893 
wore on his speeches lost their old effectiveness, and in 1894 
he was listened to not so much with interest as with pity. His 
last speech in the Mouse was delivered in the debate on Uganda 
in June 1894, and was a painful failure. He was, in fact, dying 
of general paralysis. A journey round the world was undertaken 
as a forlorn hope. Lord Randolph started in the autumn of 
1894, accompanied by his wife, but the malady made so much 
progress that he was brought back in haste from Oiro. He 
reached England shortly before Christmas and died in London 
on the 24th of January 1895. 

Lord Randolph Churchill married, in January 1874, Jennie, 
daughter of Mr Leonard Jerome of New York, U.S.A., by whom 
he had two sons. In i960 Lady Randolph Churchill married 
Mr G. Comwallis-West. 

His elder son, Winston Churchill (1874- ), was educated 

at Harrow, and after serving for a few years in the army and 
acting as a special correspondent in the South African War 
(being taken prisoner by the Boers, Nov. 15, 1899, but escaping 
on E^. 12), was elected Unionist member of parliament for 
Oldham in October 1900. As the son of hk father, his political 
future excited much interest. His views, however, as to the 
policy of the Conservative party gradually changed, and having 
during Z904->X905 taken an active part in assistihg the Liberm 
pirty in parliament, he stood for N^W. Manchester at the general 
election (190^ and was triumphantly returned as Liberal and 
bree^trader* Hei wAs made undertsecretary im the colonies in 
tdiae new Liberal government ' In this position he became as 


cdnspicuous int t^liameixt as he had already become on the 
pklfof m as. a b^liant and aggressive orator, and no politician 
of the day attracted more interest or excited more controwrsy. 
He was ^omoted to cabixiet rank as president of the Board of 
Trade in Mr Asquith’s governmmt m April (1908), but was 
defeated at the consequent by-election k Mmaiohestef after a con- 
test which aroused the keenest excitement. He WkS then cetumed 
fiir Dundee, and kterintlieyear mamed Miss CkmezitineHozier. 

An interesting aOd authoritative biography of Lord RaOdolph, 
by bia son Winston twha had alr<i>ady won hiR spurs as a writer m 
hia Jitver tVar^ iSoo,. and other books on his uiilitary expenenccfi), 
appeared in 1906 • and a brief and intimate apj)icciation by Lord 
Rosebery, inspired by this biography, Was published a few months 
later. Lord JRandOlph^ft earlier speeches were edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Lotuis Jennmgs (2 vols , London, 1889). 
See also T H. S. Escott, Randolph Spenur Churchill (1895) , H. W. 
Lucy, X>iafy of Two Parliaments (1892) ; and Mrs Comwallib^West, 
The RemimsceHces of Lady Randolph Ckurchill U.e. of the author) 
(1908). (S. J. L.) 

CHUnOHlLL (Missinnippi or English), the home of a river 
of the province of Saskatchewan and district of Keewatin, 
Canada, It rises in La Loche (or Methy) lake, a small lake in 
56® 30' N. and 109® 30' W., at an altitude of 1577 ft. above the 
sea, and flows E.N.E. to Hudson’s Bay, passing through a number 
of lake expansions. Its principal tributaries are the Beaver 
(350 m. long), Sandy and Reindeer rivers. Between Frog and 
Methy portages (480 m.) it formed part of the old voyageur 
route to the Peace, Athabasca, and Mackenzie. It is still 
navigated by canoes, but has many rapids. Its principal affluent, 
the Reindeer, discharges the waters of Reindeer Lake (1150 ft. 
above the sea, with an area of 2400 sq. m.) and Wollaston Lake 
(altitude, 1300 ft.). The Churchill is 925 m. long. Fori Churchill, 
at its mouth, is the best harbour m the southern portion of 
Hudson’s Bay. The portage of IM Loche (or Methy), 12 J m. 
in length, connects its head waters with the Clearwater river, a 
tributary of the Athabasca, draining into the Arctic Ocean. 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN, the Christian ceremony of thanks- 
giving on the part of mothers shortly after the birth of 
their children. It no doubt originated in the Mosaic regula- 
tion as to purification (Lev. xii. 6). In ancient times the 
ceremony was usual but not obligatory in England. In the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches to-day it is imperative. 
The custom is first mentioned in the pseudo-Nicene Arabic 
canons. No ancient form of service exists, and that which 
figures in the English prayer-book of to-day dates only from the 
middle ages. Custom differs, but the usual date of churching 
was the fortieth day after confinement, in accordance with the 
Biblical date of the presentment of the Virgin Mary and the 
Child Jesus at the Temple. It was formerly regarded as unlucky 
for a woman to leave her house to go out at all after confinement 
till sho went to be churched. It was not unusual for the church- 
ing service to be said in private houses. In Herefordshite it 
was not considered proper for the husband to appear in church 
at the service, or at all events in the same pew. In some parishes 
there was a special pew known as “ the churching seat.” ITie 
words in the rubric requiring the woman to come “ decently 
apparelled ” refer to the times when it was thought unbecoming 
for a woman to come to the service with the elaborate head-dress 
then the fashion. A veil was usually worn, and in some parishes 
this was provided by the church, for an inventory of goods 
belonging to St Benet’s, Gracechurch Street, in 1560, includes 
** A churching cloth, fringed, white damask.” 

The “ convenient place,” which, according to the rubric, the 
woman fnust occupy, was in pre-Reformation times the church- 
door. In the first prayer-book of Edward VI., she was to be 
"^nigh unto the quire door.” In the second of his books, she was 
to be “ nigh unto the place where the Table standeth.” Bishop 
Wren’s o^ers for the diocese of Norwich in 1636 are “ That 
women to be churched come and kneel at a side near the Com- 
munion Table without the rail, being veiled according to custom, 
and not covered with a hat.” In Devonshire churching was 
sometimes called ‘‘ being uprose.” Churchings were foilncrly 
registered in some parishes. In pre-Reformation days it was 
the custom in England for women to carry lighted tapers when 
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bein^ churched^ in allusion to the Feast of the Purification of the 
Virgin (February 2nd), the day chosen by the Roman Catholic 
church for the blessing of the candles for the whole year (sec 
Candlemas), At her churching a woman was expected to make 
some offering to the church, such as the chrisom or alb thrown 
over the child at christening. 

CHURCH RATE, the name of a tax formerly levied in e^ 
parish in England and Ireland for the benefit of the parish 
church. Out of these rates were defrayed the expenses of 
carrying on divine service, repairing the fabric of the church, 
and paying the salaries of the officials connected with it. The 
church rates were made by the churchwardens, together with 
the parishioners duly assembled after proper notice in the vestry 
or the church. The rates thus made were recoverable in the 
ecclesiastical court, or, if the arrears did not exceed £10 and no 
questions were raised as to the legal liability, before two justices 
of the peace. Any payment not strictly recognized by law made 
out of the rate destroyed its validity. The church rate was a 
personal charge imposed on the occupier of land or of a house 
in the parish, and, though it was compulsory, much difficulty was 
found m effectually applying the compulsion. This was especially 
so in the case of Nonconformists, who had conscientious objec- 
tions to supporting the Established Church; and in Ireland, 
where the population was preponderatingly Roman Catholic, the 
grievance was specially felt and resented. The agitation against 
church rates led in 1868 to the passing of the Compulsory Church 
Rates Abolition Act. By this act church rates are no longer 
compulsory on the person rated, but are merely voluntary, and 
those who are not willing to pay them are excluded from inquiring 
into, objecting to, or voting in respect of their expenditure (s. 8). 

CHURCHWARDEN, in England, the guardian of keeper of a 
church, and representative of the body of the parish. The name 
is derived from the orginal duty attached to the office, — that of 
the custody or guardianship of the fabric and furniture of the 
church, — which dates from the 14th century, when the responsi- 
bility of providing for the repairs of the nave, and of furnishing 
the utensils for divine service, was settled on the parishioners. 
Churchwardens are always lay persons, and as they may, like 
“ artificial persons,’^ hold goods and chattels and bring actions 
for them, they are recognized in law as quasi-corporations. 
Resident householders of a parish are those primarily eligible 
as churchwardens, but non-resident householders who are 
habitually occupiers are also eligible, while there are a few classes 
of persons who are either ineligible or exempted. The appoint- 
ment of churchwardens is regulated by the 89th canon, which 
requires that the churchwardens shall be chosen by the joint 
consent of the ministers and parishioners, if it may be ; but if 
they cannot agree upon such a choice, then the minister is to 
choose one, and the parishioners another. If, however, there 
is any special custom of the place, the custom prevails, and the 
most common custom is for the minister to appoint one, and 
the parishioners another, and this has been established by 
English statute, in the case of new parishes, by the Church 
Building and New Parishes Acts 1818-1884. There are other 
special customs recognized in various localities, e.g, in some of 
the larger parishes in the north of England a churchwarden is 
chosen for each township of the parish ; in the old ecclesiastical 
parishes of London both churchwardens are chosen by the 
parishioners ; in some cases they are appointed by the select 
vestry, or by the lord of the manor, and in a few exceptional 
cases are chosen by the outgoing churchwardens. 

In general, churchwardens are appointed in Eaater week, 
usually Easter Monday or Easter Tuesday, but in new parishes 
the first appointment must be within twenty-one days after the 
consecration of the church, or two calendar months after the 
formation of the parish, subsequent appointments taking place 
at the usual time for the appointment of parish oflicers. Each 
churchwarden after election subscribes before the ordinary a 
declaration ^that he will execute his office faithfully. 

The duties of churchwardens comprise the provision of 
necessaries for divine service, so far as the church funds or 
voluntary subscriptions ‘permit, the collecting the offertory of 


the congregation, the keeping of order during the divine service, 
and the giving of offmders into custody ; the assignment of 
seats to parisiuoners; the gupdianship of the movable goods of 
the church; the preservation and repair of the church and 
churchyard, the fabric and the fintures; and the presentment of 
offences against ecclesiastical law. 

In the episcopal church of the United States churchwardens 
discharge much the same duties as those performed by the 
English officials ; their duties, however, are r 4 :ulated by canons 
of diocese, not by canons general. In the United States, too, 
the usual practice is for the parishes to elect both the church- 
wardens. 

Sec Pndeaux's Chuvchwafden* s Guide (i6tli ed., London, 1895) * 
Steer's Parish Law (6th ed., London, 1899) ; Blunt’s Book of Church 
Law (7th ed., London, 1894). 

CHURCHYARD, THOMAS (c, 1520-1604), English author, 
was born at Shrewsbury about 1520, the son of a farmer. He 
received a good education, and, having speedily dissipated at 
court the money with which his father provided him, he entered 
the household of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey. There he 
remained for four years, learning something of the art of poetry 
from his patron ; some of the poems he contributed later (1557) 
to Songes and Somites may well date from this early period. 
In 1541 he began his career as a soldier of fortune, being, he said, 
“ pressed into the service.’* He fought his way through nearly 
every campaign in Scotland and the Low Countries for thirty 
years. He served under the emperor Charles V. in Flanders 
in 1542, returning to England after the peace of Cr6py (1544). 
In the Scottish campaign of 1547 he was present at the barren 
victory of Pinkie, and m the next year was taken prisoner at 
Saint Monance, but aided by his persuasive tongue he escaped 
to the English garrison at Lauder, where he was once more 
besieged, only returning to England on the conclusion of peace 
in 1550. A broadside entitled Davy Dy^ars Dreame, a short and 
seemingly alliterative poem in the manner of Piers Plowman, 
brought him into trouble with the privy council, but he was dis- 
missed with a reprimand. This tract was the starting-point of 
a controversy between Churchyard and a certain Thomas Camel. 
The whole of the “ fly ting ” was reprinted in 1560 as The 
Contention betwixie Churchyard and Camell. 

In 1550 he went to Ireland to serve the lord deputy, Sir 
Anthony St Leger, who had been sent to pacify the country. 
Here Churchyard enriched himself at the expense, it is to be 
feared, of the unhappy Irish ; but in 1552 he was in England 
again, trying vainly to secure a fortune by marriage with a rich 
widow. After this failure he departed once more to the wars 
to the siege of Metz (1552), and “trailed a pike” in the emperor’s 
army, until he joined the forces under William, Lord Grey of 
Wilton, with whom he says he served eight years. Grey was in 
charge of the fortress of Guinea, which was besieged by the duke 
of Guise in 1558. Churchyard arranged the terms of surrender, 
and was sent with his chief to Paris as a prisoner. He was not 
released at the peace of Cateau Cambr6sis for lack of money to 
pay his ransom, but he was finally set free on giving his bond 
for the amount, an engagement which he repudiated as soon as 
he was safely in England. He is not to be identified with the 
T. C. who wrote for the Mirror for Magistrates (ed. 1559), “How 
the Lord Mowbray . , . was banished . . . and after died 
miserablie in exile,” which is the work of Thomas Chaloner, but 
“ Shore’s Wife,” his most popular poem, appeared in the 1563 
edition of the same work, and to that of 1587 he contributed the 
“Tragedie of Thomas Wolsey.” These are plain maidy com- 
positions in the seven-lined Chaucerian stanza. Repeated 
petitions to the queen for assistance produced at first fair words, 
and then no answer at all. He therefore returned to active 
service under Lord Grey, who was in command of an English 
army sent (1560) to help the Scottish rebels, and in 1564 he served 
in Ireland under Sir Henry Sidney. The religious disturbances 
in the Netherlands attracted him to Antwerp, where as the 
agent of William of Orange he allowed the insurgents to place 
him at &eir head, and was able to save much property from 
destruction. This action made him so hated by the mob that 
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he had to fly for his life in the disguise of a priest. In the next 
year he was sent by the earl of Oxford to serve definitely under 
the prince of Orange. After a year's service he obtained leave 
to return to England, and after many adventures and narrow 
escapes in a journey through hostile territory he embarked for 
Guernsey, and thence for England. His patron, Lord Oxford, 
disowned him, and the poet, whose health was failing, retired 
to Bath. He appears to have made a very unhapw marriage 
at this time, and returned to the Low Countries. Falling into 
the hands of the Sfmniards he was recognized as having had a 
hand in the Antwerp disturbance, and was under sentence to be 
executed as a spy when he was saved by the intervention of a 
noble lady. This experience did not deter him from joining in 
the defence of Zutphen in 1572, but this was his last campaign, 
and the troubles of the remaining years of his life were chiefly 
domestic. 

Churchyard was employed to devise a pageant for the queen’s 
reception at Bristol in 1574, and again at Norwich in 1578. 
He had published in 1575 The fifste parte of Churchyarde*s Chippes, 
the modest title which he gives to his works. No second part 
appeared, but there was a much enlarged edition in 1578. A 
passage in Churchyarde^s Chaise (1579) gave offence to Elizabeth, 
and the author fled to Scotland, where he remained for three 
years. He was only restored to favour about 1584, and in 1593 
he received a small pension from the queen. The affectionate 
esteem with which he was regarded by the younger Elizabethan 
writers is expressed by Thomas NaShe, who says (Foure Letters 
Confuted) that Churchyard’s aged muse might well be grand- 
mother to our grandiloquentest poets at this present.” Francis 
Meres {Palladts Tamta, 1598) mentions him in conjunction with 
many great names among “ the most passionate, among us, 
to bewail and bemoan the perplexities of love.” Spenser, in 
“ Colin Clout’s come home again,” calls him with a spice of 
raillery ** old Palaemon ” who ” sung so long until quite hoarse 
he grew.” His writings, with the exception of his contributions 
to the Mirror for Magistrates^ are chiefly autobiographical in 
character or deal with the wars in which he had a share. 
They are very rare, and have never been completely reprinted. 
Churchyard lived right through Elizabeth’s reign, and was buried 
in St Margaret’s church, Westminster, on the 4th of April 1604. 

The extant works of Churchyard, exclusive of commendatory 
and occasional verses, include : — A lamentable and pitifull Des- 
cription of the wofull warres in Flanders (1578I , A general 
rehearsall of warres^ called Churchyard's CAot5^ (1579), really a 
completion of the Chippes^ and containing, like it, a number of 
detached pieces ; A light Bondel of livehe Discourses^ called Church- 
yardes Charge (1580) ; The Worthines of Wales (1587), a valuable 
antiquarian work in prose and verse, anticipating Michael Drayton ; 
Churchyard's Challenge (1593) ; A Mustcall Consort of Heavenlv 
harmome . . . tailed Churchyards Charitie (159^) , A True Discourse 
Historicall, of the succeeding Governors in the Netherlands (1602). 

The chief authority for Churchyard's biography is his own 
** TragicaU Discourse of the unhappy man's life " (Churchyardes 
Chippes)* Qeorge Chalmers published (1817) a selection from his 
works relating to Scotland, ior which he wrote a useful life. See 
also an edition of the Chippes (cd. J. P. Collier, 1870), of the Worthines 
of Wales (Speilser Soc. 1876), and a notice of Churchyard by H. W. 
Adnitt {Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological and Nat. Hist, 
Soc., reprinted separately 1884). 

CHURCHYARD, a piece of consecrated ground attached to a 
parochial church, and used as a burial place. It is distinguished 
from a cemetery {q.v.), which is also a place of burial, but is 
separate and apart from any parochial church. A cemetery in 
England is either the property of a private company, incorporated 
by special act of parliament, or of a local authority, and is 
subject to the Cemeteries Clauses Act 1847, inco^orated in the 
Public Health Acts; The practice of burying in churches or 
churchyards is said to have been connected with the custom of 
praying for the dead, and it would appear that the earlier practice 
was burying in the church itself. In England, about the year 
750, spaces of ground adjoihing the churches were enclosed and 
appropriated to the burial of those Who had been entitled to 
attend divine service ih those churches. 

The right to burial in the parish churchyard is a comnion law 
right, controlled iti mauy points by the provisions of the law 


ecclesiastical. This double character is sufficient to explain 
the controversy which has so long raged round the subject of 
burials in England. Every man, according to the common law, 
has a right to be buried in his own churchyard, or, as it is some- 
times put, in the churchyard of the parish where he dies. But 
the churchyard, as well as the church itself, is the freehold of the 
parson, who can in many respects deal with it as if it were a 
private estate. A statute of Edward 1 . (35, st. 2) speaks of the 
churchyard as the soil of the church, and the trees growing in the 
churchyard as amongst the goods of the church, the which 
laymen have no authority to dispose,” and prohibits ‘‘ the 
parsons from cutting down such trees unless required for repairs.” 
Notwithstanding the consecration of the church and churdiyard, 
and the fact that they are the parson’s freehold, a right of way 
may be claimed through them by prescription. The right to 
burial may be subject to the payment of a fee to the incumbent, 
if such has been the immemorial custom of the parish, but not 
otherwise. The spirit of the ancient canons regarded such burial 
fees as of a simoniacal complexion, inasmuch as the consecrated 
grounds were among the res sacrae — a feeling which Lord Stowell 
says disappeared after the Reformation. No person can be 
buried in a church without the consent of the incumbent, except 
when the owner of a manor-house prescribes for a burying-place 
within the church as belonging to the manor-house. In the case 
of Rex V. Taylor it was held that an information was gran table 
against a parson for opposing the burial of a parishioner ; but 
the court would not interpose as to the parson’s refusal to read 
the burial service because he never was baptized — that being 
matter for the ecclesiastical court. Strangers (or persons not 
dying in the parish) should not be buried, it appears, without the 
consent of the parishioners or churchwardens, “ whose parochial 
right of burial is invaded thereby.” 

In Scotland the obligation of providing and maintaining the 
churchyard rests on the heritors of the parish. The guardianship 
of the churchyard belongs to the heritors and also to the kirk- 
session, either by delegation from the heritors, or in right of its 
ecclesiastical character. The right of burial appears to be strictly 
limited to parishioners, although an opinion has been expressed 
that any person dying in the parish has a right to be buried in 
the churchyard. The parishioners have no power of management. 
The presbytery may interfere to compel the heritors to provide 
due accommodation, but has no further jurisdiction. It is the 
duty of the heritors to allocate the churchyard. The Scottish 
law hesitates to attach the ordinary incidents of real property 
to the churchyard, while English law treats the ground as the 
parson’s freehold. It would be difficult to say who in Scotland 
is the legal owner of the soil. Various opinions appear to prevail, 
e.g, as to grass growing on the surface and minerals found beneath. 
The difficulty as to religious services does not exist. On the 
other hand, the religious character of the ground is hostile to 
many of the legal rights recognized by the English law. 

See also Burial and Burial Acts ; Cemetery. 

CHURL (A.S. ceorl, cognate with the Ger. Kerl and with 
similar words in other Teutonic languages), one of the two main 
classes, eorl and ceorl, into which in early Anglo-Saxon societ}' 
the freemen appear to have been divided. In the course of time 
the status of the ceorl was probably reduced ; but although his 
political power was never large, and in some directions his 
freedom was restricted, it hardly seems possible previous to 
the Norman Conquest to class him among the unfree. Some 
authorities, however, accept this view. At all events it is certain 
that th^ ccorl was frequently a holder of land, and a person of 
some position, and that he could attain the rank of a thegn. 
Except in Kent his wergild was fixed at two hundred shillings, or 
one-sixth of that of a thegn, and he is undoubtedly the tioyhynde 
man of Anglo-Saxon law. In Kent his wergild was considerably 
higher, and his status probably also, but his position in this 
kingdom is a matter of controversy. After the Norman Conquest 
the ceoris were reduced to a condition of servitude, and the word 
translates the villanus of Domesday Book, although it also covers 
classes other than the vUlani* The form ceorl soon became cherl^ 
as in Havdok the Dane (ante 1300) and several times in Chaucer, 
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and subsequently £hufl Taking a less tedinktal sense than the 
ceorl <rf Anglo-Saxon law, churl, or ched itas used rin general 
mean a “ naan,’' and more particularly a “ husband. ’ In ikk 
sense it was employed about looo in a tnanslation of the New 
Xeisiament to rendj^ the word dvjp (John h. ,i8). It was 
then employed to describe a ‘‘ peasant/' and gradually began 
to denote undesirable qualities* Bence comes the modem 
of the word for a low-born car vulgar person, particularly one with 
an unpleasant, surly or miaerty character. 

Seo H. M. Chadwick, Studies on Af^h^SaMon InsHmions (Cam* 
bridj?o, 1905) ; F. Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxons Law 
(Loedon, J902), 

CH 0 RW { 0 . Eng. cyrin; found in various tonms in most 
Teutonic languages, cf. Dutch kam; according to the Now 
English Dictionary not connected with quern,” a mill), a vessel 
in which butter is made, by sliaking or beating the cream so as 
to separate the fatty particles which form the butter from the 
serous parts or buttermilk. Early chums were upright, and in 
shape resembled the cans now used in the transport of milk, 
to which the name “ chum ” is also given. The upiight churn 
was worked by hand by a wooden “ plunger ; later came a 
box-shaped churn with a ‘‘ splasher ” revolving inside and 
turned by a handle. The modern type of churn, in large dairies 
worked by mechanical means, either revolves or swings itself, 
thus reverting to the most primitive method of butter^-makii^, 
the shaking or swinging of the cream in a skin-b^g or a gourcU 
(See Dairy.) 

CHUSAN, the principal island of a group situated of! the 
eastern coast of China, in 30° N. 122° E., belonging to the 
province of Cheh-kiang. It lies N.W. and S-E,, and has a 
circumference of 51 m., the extreme length being 20, the extreme 
lireadth 10, and the minimum breadth 6 m. The island is 
beautifully diversified with hill and dale, and well watered with 
numerous amall streams, of which the most considerable is the 
Tungkiang, falling into the harbour of Tinghai. Most of the 
surface is capable of cultivation, and nineteen-twentieths of 
the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture, Wherever it is 
possible to rear rice every oiher product is neglected ; yet the 
quantity produced is not suflkient for the wants of the inhabi- 
tants. Millet, wheat, sweet potatoes, yams and tares are also 
grown. The tea plant is found almost everywhere, and the 
cotton plant is largely cultivated near the sea. The capital, 
Tinghai, stands about half a mile from the southern shore, and 
is surrounded by a wall nearly 3 m. in circuit. The ditch outside 
the wall IS mterrupted on the N.W. side by a spur from a neigh- 
bouring hill, which projects into the town, and forms an easy 
access to an attackir^ force. The town is traversed by canals, 
and the harbour, which has from 4 to 8 fathoms water, is land- 
locked by sever^ islands. Temple (or Joss-house) Hill, which 
commands the town and harbour close to the beach, is 122 ft. 
high. The population of the entire island is estimated at 2 50,000, 
of which the capital contains about 40,000. Chusan has but few 
manufactures ; the chief are coarse cotton stuffs and agricultural 
implementSf There are salt works on the coast; and the 
fisheries employ a number of the inhabitants. In Tinghai a 
considerable business is earned on in carving and varnishing, 
and its silver wares are in high repute^ The principal exports 
are fish, coarse black tea, cotton, vegetable tallow, sweet 
potatoes, and some wheat, (i usan was occupied by the Japanese 
during the Ming dynasty, and served as an important commercial 
entrepot. It was token by the British forces in 1840 and 1841, 
and retained till 1S46 as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the 
stipulations of the treaty. It was also occupied by the British 
in i860. 

OMUTfi (Fr. for “ fall,” of water or the like ; pronounced as 

shoot,” with which in meaning it is identical), a channel or 
trough, artificial or natural, down which objects such as timber, 
coal or grain may slide from a higher to a bwer level. The word 
is also used of a channel cut in a dam or a river for the i^s^e 
of floating timber, and in Louisiana and on the Mississippi of 
a channel at the side pf p, river, or narrow way between an island 
and the shore. The Watifjr’’Chute ” or water tobogganing, is a 


Canadian pasttoe, whtehJiiia^ popular m tLottdon and 
where. ,Aatf^ woodenislppe terminates in lake;- dpwn 

timum fiat^botstomed boats which rapidly increase their velocity 
until <Ewt ithe end of the “ chute ” f^y dash into the water. 

(jmifrHBY, or -Owws:si (Sindiustnni a relish or 

seasofldng of Indian origin, us^ m a condiment, Jt is prepared 
from tweet ifrmts such as mangpes, raisins, &c., with acid flavour- 
ing from tamarinds, lemons, limes and sour herbs, and with a 
hot seasoning of chillies, cayenne pepper and sj^es. 

CHIJVASliiElS, or Tohuvashes, a tribe found in eastern Russia- 
They form about one-fourth of the population of the government 
of Kazan, and live in scattered communities throughout the 
gpvecnmentsof Simbirsk, Samara; Saratov, Orenburg and Perm. 
They have been identified with the Burtaases of the Arab 
geographers, and many authorities think they are tb& descendants 
of the ancient Bolgars. In general they physically resemble the 
Finns, being round-headed, flat-featured and light-eyed, but they 
have been afiected hy long association with tlie Tatar element 
In dress they are thoroughly Russianized, and they are nominally 
Christians, though they cling to many of tlie old Shamanistic 
practices. They number some half a million. Their language 
belongs to the Tatar or Turkisli group, hut has betm strongly 
influenced by the Finno-Ugrian idioms spoken round it 

See Schott, De Lingua Tsckuwaschomm (Berlin, 1841). 

ClAiLDINI, ERRICO (1811-1892), It^ian soldier, politician and 
diplomatist, was born at Castelvetro, in Modena, on the 10th of 
August 18x1. In 1831 he took part in the insurrection at 
Modena, fleeing afterwards to Pans, whence he proceeded to 
Spain to fight against the Carlists. Returning to Italy in 1848, 
he commanded a regiment at tlie battle of Novara. In 1859 he 
organized the Alpine Brigade, fought at Palestro at the head of 
the 4th Division, and in the following year invaded the Marches, 
won the battle of Castelfidardo, took Ancona, and subsequently 
directed the siege of Gaeta. For these services he was cr-eated 
duke of Gaeta by the king, and was assigned a pension of 10,000 
lire by parliament. In 1861 his intervention envenomed the 
Cavour-Garibaldi dispute, royal mediation alone preventing a 
duel between him and Garibaldi. Placed in a:>mmand of the 
troops sent to oppose the Garibaldian expedition of 1862, he 
defeated Garibaldi at Asproraonte. Between 1862 and 1866 he 
held the position of lieutenant-royal at Naples, and in 1864 was 
created senator. On the outbreak of tlie war of 1866 he resumed 
command of an army corps, but dissensions between him and La 
Marmora prejudiced the issue of the campaign and contributed 
to the defeat of Custozza. After the war he refused the command 
of the General Staff, which he wished to render independent of 
the war office. In 1867 he attempted unsuccessfully to form a 
cabinet sufficiently strong to prevent the threatened Garibaldian 
incursion into the papal states, and two years later failed in a 
simflar attempt, through disagreement with Lanza concerning 
the army estimates. On the 3rd of August 1870 he pleaded in 
favour of Italian intervention in aid of France, a circumstance 
which enhanced his influence when in July 1876 he replaced 
Nigra as ambassador to the French Republic. ITiis position he 
held until 1882, when he resigned on account of die publication 
by Mancini of a despatch in which he had complained of arrogant 
treatment by M. Waddington. He died at Leghorn, on the 8th of 
September 1892* (H. W. S.) 

€IRBER (or Cibfjit), OAIUS GABRIEL (1630-^1700), Danish 
sculptor, was bom at Flensburg. Ha was the son of the king’s 
cabinetmaker, and was sent to Rome at the royal charge while yet 
a youth. He came to England during the Protectorate, or during 
first years of the Restoration. Besides the famous statues 
of Melancholy and Raving Madness (“ great Cibber’s brazen 
brainless brothers ”), now at South Kensington, Cibber produced 
the bas-reliefs round the monument on Fish Street Hfll. The 
several kings of England and the Sir Thomas Gresham executed 
by him for the Royal Exchange were destroyed with the building 
itself in 1838. Cibber was long employed by the fourth earl of 
Devonshire, and many fine specimens of bis work are to be seen 
at Chatsworih. Under that nobleman he took up arms in 1688 
for William of Orimge, and wag appointed in return carver to the 




king’s closet. He died rich, and> according to Hoimoc Walpole^ 
built the Danish church in London^ where he Jies buried beside 
his second wife, to whom he erected a monument. She vm a 
Mbs Colley of Gkbton, >grandrdati^hter of Sir Anthony Colley« 
and the mother of hb Son Colley Cibber. 

CliBfiK, CSOLLIY (*671-1757), Englii^h actor and dramatist, 
was bom in London on the 6th of November *671, the eldest «oii 
of Caius GabrieJ Cibber, the acdptor. Sent in 168a to the free 
school at Grantham, Lincolnshire, the boy dbtinguished himaetf 
by an aptitude for writing verse. He produced an “ Oration ” on 
the death of Charles IL--whom he had seen feeding hb ducks in 
St James’s Park,-^and an Ode ” QniMmms^ionM James IL 
He was removed from school in 1687 on the chance of election to 
Winchester College. Hb father, however, had not then presented 
that institution with hb statue of William of Wykeham, and the 
son was rejected, although through hb mother he claimed to be 
of “ founder’s kin.” The bOy went to Loaadon, and indulged hb 
passion for the theatre. He was invited to Chatsiworth, the seat 
of Willi^ Cavendbh. earl (afterwards duke) of Devonshire, for 
whom hb father was then executing commissions, and he was on 
hb way when the news of the landing of William of Orange was 
received ; father and son met at Nottingham, and Colley Cibber 
was taken into Devonshire’s company of volunteers. He served 
in the bloodless campaign that resulted in the coronation of the 
iPrince of Orange, and on its conclusion presented a I.atin petition 
to the earl imploring his interest. The earl did nothing tor him, 
however, and he enroiled himself (1690) as an actor in Betterton’s 
company at Drury Lane. 

After playing “ full three-quarters of a year ” without salary, 
as was then the custom of all apprentice actors, he was paid ten 
shillings a week. His rendering of the little part of the chaplain 
in Otway’s Orphan procured him a rise of five shillings ; and a 
subsequent impersonation (1694) on an emorgeticy, and at the 
author’s request, of Lord Touchwood in The Double Dealer^ 
advanced him, on Congreve’s recommendation, to a pound 
a week. On this, suppl^ented by an allowance of £20 a year 
from Ids father, he contrived to live with his wife and family — 
he had married in 1693— and to produce a play, Love's Last 
Shift, or the Fool in Fashion (1696). Of this comedy Congreve 
said that it had a great many things that were like wit in it ” ; 
aind Vmbftigh honoured it by writing hb Relapse as a sequel. 
Cibber played the part of Sir Novelty Fashion, and his perform- 
ance os Lord Foppington, the same clmracter renamed, in 
Vanbrugh’s piece, established his reputation as an actor. In 1698 
he was aissaScd, with other dramatists, by Jereray Collier in the 
Shmi View. Hn November 1702 be produced, at Drury Lane^ 
She Wm^d emd She Wan'd Not ; or the Kind Impostor, one of his 
best comedies ; and in 1704, for hsimself and Mrs Oldfield, The 
Cardess Husband^ which Horace Walipole dkased, with Cibber’s 
Apology, as “worthy of immortality.” In 1706 Cibber left 
I^iy Lane for the Haymarket, but when the two companies 
united two years later he rejoined hb old theatre through the 
inHumoe wi his friend Colonel Brett, a fshareholder. Brett made 
over hb share to Wilks, Bstcoart and Cibber. Complaints 
agatmst the inainageiment df Christopher Rich led, in 1709, to the 
cfesiiag of the theatre by order of the crown, and William Collier 
obtaimsd the patent. Aiter series of intrigues Collier was 
bought out by Wilks, Boggett and Cibber, under whose manage- 
ment Drury Lane became more proaperousithan it ever had been. 
In 1715 )a rnew patent was granted to Sir Ridaard Steele, and 
Barton Booth was also Added to the man^ement. Jn 17*7 
Cibber poraiAttcftd the Monjumr, an adaptation from Molbre’s 
Tmtufe ; the play, for which Nicholas Rowe wrote an Abusive 
prologue, ran ei^mteen nights, And the author received rfrom 
George S., to whom it ms dedWf^ u present of two huiadred 
guineas. TantufEefreoame an EngHah Catholic priest who incited 
mbelHoh, and there b litie douiht that the Whig principles 
expressed m the Honfuror led to ^dbher’l appointment os poet 
laureate (*730). It abo provoked tht animcbity ^ the Jacobite 
and Chttoifr iactbns^ , and was possibly ^hne ^of the causes of 
Popeb hnisril^ Cilibm’* Wwmermis * 1 ifcaya ” to ithe Mtm^unor 
appeasredm. 1 7^81 Lane was edased for three days 
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by order of the duke of Newcastle, ostensibly on account of the 
r^usal of the patentees to submit to the authority of the lord 
chamberlain, but really (it is aseetted) because of a quarrel 
between Newcasitle and Steele, in the former demanded 
Cibberb resigimtion. In *726 Cibber i^ded the cause of the 
patentees against the estate of Sir Richard Steele before vSir 
Joseph Tekyll, master of the rolls, and won his case. In 1730 
Mrs Oldndd died, smd her loss was followed in 1732 by that of 
Wilks ; Cibber now soW hb share in the theatre, appearing 
rarely on the stage thereafter. In 1740 he published An Apology 
for the Life of Colley Cihhee, Comedian . . . mih an Misiorual 
Vim of the Stage during his Own Time. “ There are few,” wrote 
Goldsmith, “ who do not prefer a page of Montaigne or Colley 
Cibber, who candidly tell us what they thought of the world, 
and the world thought of them, to the more stately memoirs 
and transactions of Europe.” But beside the personal interest, 
this book contains criticisms on acting of enduring value, and 
gives the best account there is of Cibber’s contemporaries on 
the London stage. Samuel Johnson, who was no friend of Cibber, 
gave it grudging praise (see Boswell’s Life of Johnson, cd. 
Birkbeck Hill, v^. lii. p. 72). 

In *748 Cibber was substituted for Theobald as the hero of 
Pope’s Dmciad, Cibber had introduced some gag into the 
Rehearsal, in which he played the part of Bayes, referring to the 
ill-starred farce of Three Hours after Marriage (1717). This play 
was nominally by Gay, but Pope and Arbuthnot weie known 
to have had a hand in it. Cibber refused to disointinue the 
offensive pass^e, and Pope revenged himself in sarcastic 
allusions in his printed correspondence, in tlie Epistle to Dr 
Arbuthmt and in the Dunciad, To these, Cibber replied with 
A LeMer from Mr Cibber to Mr Pope, inquiring into the motives 
that might induce him in his saEncal works ip be so frequently 
fond of Mr Cibber's mme {1742). Cibber sc4>red with an “ idle 
story of Pope's behaviour in a tavern ” mserted in this letter, 
and gives an account of the original dispute over the Rehearsal, 
By the substitution of Cibber for Theobald as hero of the Dunciad, 
much of the satire lost its point. Cibber’s faults certainly did mot 
include dullness. A new edition .contained a prefatory discourse, 
probably the work of Warburton, entitled “ Ricardus Aristarchus, 
or the Hero of the Poem,” in which Cil)ber is made to look 
ridiculous from his own Apology. Cibber replied in 1744 with 
Another Occasional Letter . . ,, and altogether he had the best 
of ,tbe aa:gument. When he wa3 seventy-four years old he made 
his last appearance on the stage as Pandulph in his own Papal 
Tyranny vn the Reign of King John (Covenit Garden, 3t5th of 
February 1745), a miserable paraphrase of Shakespeare’^ play, 
He died on the nth of December 1757. 

Cibber’s reputatbn has suffered unduly from th^e depreciation 
of Pope and Johnson. “ I could not bear such nonsense,” said 
Johnson of one cd Cibber’s odes, “ and I would not let him read 
It to the end.” Fieldic^ attacked Cibber’s style and language 
more than once in Joseph Andrews and elsewhere. Nevertheless^ 
Obber possessed wit, unusual good sense and tact ; and in the 
Apology he showed himaelf the most delicate and subtle critic 
of acting of his time. He was frequently accused of plagiarism, 
and did not scruple to make use of old plays, hut he is said to 
have 'been ashamed of ,his Shakespearian adaptations, one of 
whidh» however, Richard ///^(Drury Lane, 1700), kcjpt its place 
as the acting version until 1821. Cibber is rebuked for his mutila- 
tion of Shakespeare by Fielding in the Historical Register for 
^73^9 where he figures as Ground Ivy. 

If Cibber had not as much wit as his predecessors^ he diapJayed 
in his best plays abmdant animation and spirit^ free from the 
extreme coarsenessof many of his eontempoiiaries^yand a thorough 
knowledge of the requiremenits the stage. His most successf ul 
.comedies kept^their place in,the acting ,repartoiy . fora loqg time* 
He was anaxceUent actor, especially in the x6le of the fashionable 
coxcomb. Horace Walpole said that as Rayes in The Rehoarml 
he mads the part what it was intended to be, ithe bwriai^ue 
-ot a groat poet, whereas David Garrick degraded him to a 
^Vgorrotteor.” 

The Ajpohgy was edited m jtgaafby JE* Bollchambers, and iln 
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by R. W. Ix)we, who printed with it other valuable theatrical' books 
and pamphlets. It is also included in Hunt and Clarke’s Auio^^ 
biographies (i8a6, &c.). Cibber’s Dramatic Works were published 
in 1760^ with an account of the life and writings of the author, and 
again in 1777. Besides the plays already tnentioned, he wrote 
Woman* s Wt% or the Lady in Fashion {J697), which was altered later 
(1707) into The Schoolboy, or the Comical Rivals ; Xerxes (1699), a 
riagedy acted only once ; The Provoked Husband (acted 1728), 
completed from Vanbrugh's unfinished Journey to London ; The 
Rival Queens, with the Humours of Alexander the Great (acted 1710), 
a comical tragedy ; Damon and Phylhda (acted 1729), a ballad 
opera ; and adaptations from Beaumont and Fletcher, Dryden, 
Moli^re and ComeUle. A bibliography of the numerous skits on 
Cibber is to be found in I^wc’s Bibliographical Account of English 
Theatrtcal Literature, 

Colley Cibber^s son, Theophilus Cibber (1703-^1758), also an 
actor and playwright, was bom on the 26th of November 1703. 
In 1734 he was acting-manager at the Haymarket, and he 
subsequently played at Drury Lane, Lincoln's Inn Fields and 
Covent Garden. His best impersonation was as Pistol, but he 
also distinguished himself in some of the fine-gentleman parts 
affected by his father. He was one of the ringleaders in the 
intrigues against John Highmore, who had bought a share in 
the patent of Dmry Lane from Colley Cibber. Theophilus Cibber, 
with a number of other actors, seceded from Dmry Lane, 
and in thus depreciating the value of the patent, for which his 
father had received a considerable sum, acted with doubtful 
honesty. He contemplated the publication of an autobiography, 
but was effectually dissuaded by the appearance (1740) of a scath- 
ing account of his career by an unknown author, entitled An 
Apology for the Life of Mr T , . . . C. . . . supposed to be written 
by himself. In 1753 he began The Lives and Characters of the 
most Eminent Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and I reland ^ 
but he went no further than the life of Barton Booth. He wrote 
some plays of no great merit. In 1753 appeared An Account of 
the Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland, with the riame 
of ** Mr Cibber " on the title page. The five volumes of Lives 
are chiefly based on the earlier works of Gerard langbaine and 
Giles Jacob, and the MvS. collections of Thomas Coxeter (1689- 
1747). The book is said to have been largely written by Robert 
Shiels, Dr Johnson's amanuensis. Theophilus Cibber perished 
by shipwreck on his way to Dublin to play at the Theatre 
Royal. 

Susannah Maria Cibber (1714-1766), wife of Theophilus, 
was an actress of distinction. She was the daughter of a Covent 
Garden upholsterer, and sister of Dr Ame (1710-1778) the 
composer. Mrs Cibber had a beautiful voice and began her career 
in opera. She was the original Galatea in Handel's Acis and 
Galatea, and the contralto arias in the Messiah are said to have 
been written for her. She played Zarah in Aaron Hill’s version 
of Voltaire's Zaire in 1736, and it was as a tragic actress, not as a 
singer, that her greatest triumphs were won. From Colley Cibber 
she learned a sing-song method of declamation. Her mannerisms, 
however, did not obscure her real genius, and she freed herself 
from them entirely when she began to act with Garrick, with 
whom she was associated at Drury Lane from 1753. She died on 
the 30th of January 1766. She married Theophilus Cibber in 
1734, but lived with him but a short time. Appreciations of 
Mrs Cibber's fine acting are to be found in many contemporary 
writers, one of the most discriminating being in the Rosciad 
of Charles Churchill. 

Colley Cibber’s youngest daughter, Charlotte, married 
Richard Charke, a violinist, from whom she was soon separated. 
She began as an understudy to actresses in leading parts, but 
quarrelled with her manager, Charles Fleetwood, on whom she 
wrote a ope-act skit, The Art of Management (1735). She also 
wrote two comedies and two novels of small merit, and an un- 
trustworthy, but amusing Narrative of Life of ,, , Charlotte 
Charke, ,,, by herself (1755), reprinted in Hunt and Clarke's 
Autobiog;raphies (1822). 

(HBORIUM, a name in classical Latin for a drinking-vessel. 
It is the latinized form of the Gr. KtfSiipiov, the cup^haped 
seed-vessel of the Egrptian water-lily, the seeds or nuts of which 
were known as ‘‘E^ptian beans." In the early Christian 


Church the dbarium wa* a canopy over the altar supported 

on columns, and from it hung the receptade in whidi was 
reserved the consecrated wafer of the Eucharist The use of 
the word has probably been much influenced by the early false 
connexion with cibus, food, cf. Agatio, bishop of Fisa (quoted 
in Du Cange, Gloss. s,v,), “ Ciborium vas esse ad ferendos cibos." 
In the Eastern Church the columns rested on the altar itsdf, in 
the Western they reached the ground. The name was early 
transferred from the canopy to the vessel containing the reserved 
sacrament, and in the Western Church the canopy was known 
as a baldaquin," Ital. bcMacchino, from Bcddacco, the Italian 
name of Bagdad, and hence applied to a rich kind of embroidered 
tapestry made there and much used for canopies, At the 
present day it is usual in the Roman Church to use the term 
pyx " (ri 5 f is, properly a vessel made of boxwood) for the 
receptacle for the reserved sacrament used in administerii^ the 
viaticum to the sick or dying. Medieval pyxes and ciboria are 
often beautiful examples of the goldsmith’s, enameller's and 
metal-worker's craft. They take most usually the shape of a 
covered chalice or of a cylindrical box with conical or cylindrical 
cover surmounted by a cross. An exquisite ciborium fetched 
£6000 at the sale of the Jerdone Braikenridge collection at 
Christie's in 1908. It is supposed to have come from Malmesbury 
Abbey, and is probably of 13th-century English make. It is of 
copper-gilt and ornamented with champlev6 enamels, apple and 
chrysoprase green, scarlet, mauve and white, turquoise and 
lapis lazuli, the flesh tints being of a pale jasper. Various 
subjects from the Old and New Testament, such as the sacrifice 
of Abel, the brazen serpent, the nativity, crucifixion and re- 
surrection are represented on circular medallions on the outside. 
It is illustrated in colours in the catalogue of the exhibition of 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1807. 

CIBRARIO, LUIGI, Count (1802-1870), Italian statesman 
and historian, descended from a noble but impoverished Pied- 
montese family, was born in Usseglia on the 23rd of February 
1802. He won a scholarship at the age of sixteen, and was 
teaching literature at eighteen. His verses to King Charles 
Albert, then prince of Carignano, on the birth of his son Victor 
Emmanuel, attracted the prince's attention and proved the 
beginning of a long intimacy. He entered the Sardinian civil 
service, and in 1824 was appointed lecturer on canon and civil 
law. His chief interest was the study of ancient documents, 
and he was sent to search the archives of Switzerland, France 
and Germany for charters relating to the history of Savoy. 
During the war of 1848, after the expulsion of the Austrians 
from Venice, Cibrario was sent to that city with Colli to negotiate 
its union with Piedmont. But the proposal fell through when 
the news of the armistice between King Charles Albert and 
Austria arrived, and the two delegates were made the objects 
of a hostile demonstration. In October 1848 Cibrario was made 
senator, and after the battle of Novara (March 1849), when 
Charles Albert abdicated and retired to a monastery near Oporto, 
Cibrario and Count Giacinto di Collegno were sent as representa- 
tives of the senate to express the sympathy of that body with the 
fallen king. He reached Oporto on the 28th of May, and after 
staying there for a month returned to Turin, which he reached 
just before the news of Charles Albert's death. In May 18^2 
he became minister of finance in the reconstructed d'Azeglio 
cabinet, and later minister of education in that of Cavour. In 
the same year he was appointed secretary to the order of SS. 
Maurizio and Lazzaro. It was he who in 1853 dictated the 
vigorous memorandum of protest against the confiscation by 
Austria of the property of I.ombard exiles who had been 
naturalized in Piedmont. He strongly supported Cavour's 
Crimean policy (1855), and When General La Marmora departed 
in command of the expedition^ force and Cavour took the war 
office, Cibrario was made minister for foreign affairs. He con- 
ducted the business of the department with great skill, and ably 
seconded Cavour in bringing about the admission of Piedmont 
to the congress of Paris on on equal footing with the great powers. 
On retiring from the foreign office Cibrario was created count. 
In i860 he acted as mwliator between Victor Emmanuel*s 
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government and the republic of San Marino^ and arranged a 
treaty by which the latter’s liberties were guaranteed. After 
the war of 1866 by which Austria lost Venetia, Cibrario negotiated 
with that government for the restitution of state papers and art 
treasures removed by it from Lombardy and Venetia to Vienna. 
He died in October 1870, near Sal6, on the lake of Garda. 

His most important work was his Economia pditica dd medio 
evo (Turin, 1830^, which enjoyed great popularity at the time, 
but is now of little value. His SchiwoM $ smagpo (Milan, 
1868-1869) gave an account of the development and abolition 
of slavery and serfdom. Among his historical writings the 
following deserve mention : — Dille aHi^Ueru dal 1300 d ryoo 
(Turin, 1847); Ofigini .... della momrehia dt Savoia (Turin, 
1854); DegU ofdini cauallereschi (Turin, 1846); Degli ordini 
religiosi (Turin, 1845); Memorie Segreie of Charles 

Albert, written by order of Victor Emmanuel but afterwards 
withdrawn. Cibrario was a good example of the loyal, industrious, 
honest Piedmontese aristocrat of the old school. 

His biography has been written by F. Odorici, II Conte L. Cibrario 
(Florence, 1872). (L. V.*) 

CICADA (Cicadidae), insects of the homopterous division of 
the Hemiptera, generally of large size, with the femora of the 
anterior legs toothed below, two pairs of large clear wings, and 
prominent compound eyes. Cicadas are chiefly remarkable for 
the shrill song of the males, which in some cases may be heard 
in concert at a distance of a quarter of a mile or more. The vocal 
organs, of which there is a pair in the thorax, protected by an 
opercular plate, are quite unlike the sounding organs of other 
insects. Each consists in essence of a tightly stretched membrane 
or drum which is thrown into a state of rapid vibration by a 
powerful muscle attached to its inner surface and passing thence 
downwards to the floor of the thoracic cavity. Although no 
auditory organs have been found in the females, the song of the 
males is believed to serve as a sexual call. Cicadas are also 
noteworthy for their longevity, which so far as is known surpasses 
that of all other insects. By means of a saw-like ovipositor the 
female lays her eggs in the branches of trees. Upon hatching, 
the young, which differ from the adult in possessing long antennae 
and a pair of powerful fossorial anterior legs, fall to the ground, 
burrow below the surface, and spend a prolonged subterranean 
larval existence feeding upon the roots of vegetation. After 
many years the larva is transformed into the pupa or nymph, 
which is distinguishable principally by the shortness of its 
antennae and the presence of wing pads. After a brief existence 
the pupa emerges from the ground, and, holding on to a plant 
stem by means of its powerful front legs, sets free the perfect 
insect through a slit along the median dorsal line of the thorax 
In some cases the pupa upon emerging constructs a chimney of 
soil, the use of which is not known. In one of the best-known 
species, Cicada septemdecim, from North America, the life-cycle 
is said to extend over seventeen years. Cicadas are particularly 
abundant in the tropics, where the largest forms are found. 
They also occur in temperate countries, and were well known 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans. One species only is found 
in England, where it is restricted to the southern counties but 
is an insect not commonly met with. 

CICELY, Myrrhis odorata (natural order UmbelUferae), a 
perennial herb with a leafy hollow stem, 2 to 3 ft. high, much 
divided leaves, whitish Ijeneath, a large sheathing base, and 
terminal umbels of small white flowers, the outer ones only of 
which are fertile. The fruit is dark brown, long (f to i in.), 
narrow and beaked. The plant is a native of central and southern 
Europe, and is found in parts of England and Scotland in pastures, 
usually near houses. It has aromatic and stimulant properties 
and was formerly used as a pot-herb. 

CICERO, the name of two families of ancient Rome. It may 
perhaps be derived from cicer (pulse), in which case it would be 
analogous to such names as Leniulus, Tubero, Piso, Of one 
family, of the plebeian Claudian gens, onl/ a single member, 
Gaius Qaudius Cicero, tribune in 454 b.c., is known. The other 
family was a branch of the TuUii, settled from an ancient period 
at Arpinum. This family, four of whose membera are noticed 
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specially below, did not achieve more than municipal eminence 
until the time of M. Tullius Cicero, the great orator. 

u Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 b.c.), Roman orator and 
politician, was bom at Arpinum on the 3rd of January 106 b.c. 
His mother, Helvia, is said to have been of good family. His 
father was by some said to have been descended from Attius 
Tullius, the Volscian host of Coriolanus, while spiteful persons 
declared him to have been a fuller ; in any case he was a Roman 
knight with property at Arpiiium and a house in Rome. His 
health was weak, and he generally lived at Arpinum, where he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. Cicero spent his boyhood 
partly in his native town and partly at Rome. The poet Archias, 
he says, first inspired him with the love of literature. He was 
much impressed by the teaching of Phaedrus, the Epicurean, 
at a period before he assumed the io^a vtrtlis ; he studied 
dialectic under Diodotus the Stoic, and m 88 b.c. attended the 
lectures of Philo, the head of the Academic school, whose devoted 
pupil he became. He studied rhetoric under Molo (Melon) of 
Rhodes, and law under the guidance of Q. Mucius Scacvola, 
the augur and jurisconsult. After the death of the augur, he 
transferred himself to the care of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the 
pontifex maximus, a still more famous jurisconsult, nephew of 
the augur. His literary education at this period consisted largely 
of verse-writing and making translations from Greek authors. 
We hear of an early poem named Pontius Glaucus the subject 
of which is uncertain, and of translations of Xenophon’s Oecono- 
mica and the Phenomena of Aratus. Considerable fragments of 
the latter work are still extant. To this period also belongs his 
de Imentione rheiorica, of which he afterwards spoke lightly 
{de Oral. i. 5), but which enjoyed a great vogue in the middle 
ages. Cicero also, according to Roman practice, received 
military training. At the age of seventeen he served in the social 
war successively under Pompeius Strabo and Sulla (89 b c ). 
In the war between Marius and Sulla his sympathies were with 
Sulla, but he did not take up arms {Sexi. Rose 136, 142). 

His forensic life begins in 81 b.c., at the age of twenty-five 
A speech delivered in this year, pro Quinciio, is still extant ; it 
IS concerned with a technical point of law and has little literary 
merit. In the following year he made his celebiated defence of 
Sextus Roscius on a charge of parricide. He subsequently 
defended a woman of Arretium, whose freedom was impugned 
on the ground that Sulla had confiscated the territoi*}’^ of that 
town. Cicero then left Rome on account of his health, and 
travelled for two years in the East. He studied philosophy at 
Athens under various teachers, notably Antiochus of Ascalon, 
founder of the Old Academy, a combination of Stoicism, Platon- 
ism and Peripateticism. In Asia he attended the courses of 
Xenocles, Dionysius and Menippus, and in Rhodes those of 
Posidonius, the famous Stoic. In Rhodes also he studied 
rhetoric once more under Molo, to whom he ascribes a decisive 
influence upon the development of his literary style. He had 
previously affected the florid, or Asiatic, style of oratory then 
current in Rome. The chief faults of this were excess of orna- 
ment, antithesis, alliteration and assonance, monotony of 
rhythm, and the insertion of words purely for rhythmical effect. 
Molo, he says, rebuked his youthful extravagance and he came 
back “ a changed man.” ^ 

He returned to Rome in 77 b.c , and appears to have married at 
this time Terentia, a rich woman with a domineering temper, 
to whom many of his subsequent embarrassments were due ^ 
He engaged at once in forensic and political life. He was 
quaestor, in 75, and was sent to Lilybaeum to supervise the com 
supply. His connexion with Sicily led him to come forward in 
70 B.C., when cumle-aedile elect, to prosecute Gaius Verres, who 
had oppressed the island for three years. Cicero seldom prose- 
cuted, but it was the custom at Rome for a rising politician to 

* Brutus, § 316 "(Molon) deditoperam . . . ut nimis redundantis 
nos et supra fluentis iuvenili quadam dicendi impunitate ct licentia 
reprimeret et quasi extra ripas diffluentis cofirceret " 

Acccvrdincf to Plutarch she urged her husband to take vigorous 
action against Catiline, who had compromised her half-sister Fabia, 
a vestal virgin ; also to give evidence against Clodius, being jealous 
of his sister Clodia. 
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win his spurs by attacking a notable offender (^ro CaeliOf 73). 
In the following year he defended Marcus (or Manius) Fonteius 
on a charge of extortion in Gaul^ using various aiguments which 
might equally well have been advanced on behalf of Verres himself. 

In 68 B.c. his letters begin, from which (and especially those to 
T. Pomponius Atticus, his “ second self ”) we obtain wholly 
unique knowledge of Roman life and history. In 66 b.c. he was 
praetor, and was called upon to hear cases of extortion. In the 
same year he spoke on behalf of the proposal of Gaius Manilius 
to transfer the command against Mithraidates from Lucullus to 
Pompey {de Lege Manilia), and delivered his clever but dis- 
ingenuous defence of Aulus Cluentius (pro Cluentia), At this 
time he was a prospective candidate for the consulship, and 
was obliged by the hostility of the nobles towards “ new men ’’ 
to look for help wherever it was to be found. In 65 b.c. he even 
thought of defending Catiline on a charge of extortion, and 
delivered two brilliant speeches on behalf of Gaius Cornelius, 
tribune in 67 b.c., a leader of the democratic party. In 64 b.c. 
he lost his father and his son Marcus was born. The optimates 
finally decided to support him for the consulship in order to 
keep out Catiline, and he eagerly embraced the ‘^good cause,'' 
his affection for which from this time onward never varied, 
though his actions were not always consistent. 

The public career of Cicero henceforth is largely covered by 
the generfd article on Rome : History, 11 . '' The Republic," ad 
fin. The year of his consulship (63) was one of amazing activity, 
both administrative and oratorical. Besides the three speeches 
against Publius Rullus and the four against Catiline, he delivered 
a number of others, among which that on behalf of Gaius Rabirius 
is especially notable. The charge was that Rabirius (g.v.) had 
killed Saturninus in loo b.c., and by bringing it the democrats 
challenged the right of the senate to declare a man a public 
enemy. Cicero, therefore, was fully aware of the danger which 
would threaten himself from his execution of the CatiJinarian 
conspirators. He trusted, however, to receive tlie support of 
the nobles. In this he was disappointed. They never forgot 
that he was a “ new man," and were jealous of the great house 
upon the Palatine which he acquired at this time. Caesar had 
made every possible effort to conciliate Cicero,^ but, when all 
overtures failed, allowed Publius Clodius to attack him. Cicero 
found himself deserted, and on the advice of Cato went into exile 
to avoid bloodshed. lie left Rome at the end of March 58, and 
arrived on the 23rd of May at Thessalonica, where he remained 
in the deepest dejection until the end of November, when he 
went to Dyrrhachium (Durazzo) awaiting his recall. He left 
for Italy on the 4th of August 57, and on arriving at Brundisium 
(Brindisi) found that he had been recalled by a law passed by the 
comiita on the very day of his departure. On his arrival at Rome 
he was received with enthusiasm by all classes, but did not find 
the nobles at all eager to give him compensation for the loss of 
his house and villas, which had been destroyed by Qodius. 
He was soon encouraged by the growing coolness between 
Pompey and Caesar to attack the acts of Caesar during his 
consulship, and after his successful defence of Publius Sestius 
on the loth of March he proposed on the 5th of April that the 
senate should on the 15th of May discuss Caesar’s distribution 
of the Campanian land. This brought about the conference of 
Luca (Lucca). Cicero was again deserted by his supporters and 
threatened with fresh exile. He was forced to publish a " re- 
cantation," probably the speech de Proffiftetts Cmnulanbns, 
and in a private letter says frankly, " I know that I have been a 
regular ass." His conduct for the next tliree years teems with 
inconsistencies which we may deplore but cannot pass over. 
He was obliged to defend in 54 Publius Vatmius, whom he had 
fiercely attacked during the trial of Sestius ; also Aulus Gabinius, 
one of the consuls to whom his exile was due; and Rabirius 
Postumus, an argent of Gabinius, On the other hand, he made a 
violent speech m the senate in 55 against Lucius Fiso, the col- 

^ Caesar, at one time, offered him a place on the coalition, which 
on his refusal became a triumvirate (au, ii. 3. 3 ; Prov, Cons, 41), 
and afterwards a post on his commission for the division of the 
Campanian land, or a hgatio libera. 


league of Gabinius in 58. We know from his letters that he 
accepted financial aid from Caesar, but that he repaid the loan 
before the outbreak of the civil war.^ There is lio ^ubt that he 
was easily deceived. He was always an optimist, and thought 
that he was bringing good influence to bear upon Caesar as 
afterwards upon Octavian. His i^ions, however, when Caesar’s 
projects became manifest, sufficiently vindicated his honesty. 
During these unhappy years he took refuge in literature. The de 
Omtore was written in 55 b.c., the de Republica in 54, and the de 
Legibus at any rate begun in 52. The latter year is famous for 
the murder of Clodius by T. Annius Milo on the Appian Way 
(on the i8th of January), which brought about the appointment 
of Pompey as sole consul and the passing of the sj^cial laws 
dealing with rioting and bribery. CiCero took an active part in 
the trials which followed, both as a defender of Milo and his 
adherents and as a prosecutor of the opposite faction. At the 
close of the year, greatly to his annoyance, he was sent to govern 
Cilicia under the provisions of Pompey’s law (see Pompey and 
Rome : History), His reluctance to leave Rome, already shown 
by his refusal to take a province, after his praetorship and 
consulship, was increased by the inclination of his daughter 
Tullia, then a widow, to marry again.® During his absence she 
married the profligate spendthrift, P. Cornelius Dolabella. 

The provmce of Cilicia was a large one. It included, in 
addition to Cilicia proper, Isauria, Lycaonia, Pisidia, Pamphylia 
and Cyprus, as well as a protectorate over the client kingdoms of 
Cappadocia and Galatia. There was also danger of a Parthian 
inroad. Cicero’s legate was his brother Quintius Cicero (below), 
an experienced soldier who had gained great distinction under 
Caesar in Gaul. The fears of Parthian invasion were not realized, 
but Cicero, after suppressing a revolt in Cappadocia, undertook 
military operations against the hill-tribes of the Amaniis and 
captured the town of Pindenissus after a siege of forty-six days. 
A suppheatio in his honour was voted by the senate. The early 
months of 50 were occupied by the administration of justice, 
chiefly at Laodicea, and by various attempts to alleviate the 
distress in the province caused by the exactions of his predecessor, 
Appius Claudiu.s. He had to withstand pressure from influential 
persons (<?.g.M. Brutus, who had business interests in his province), 
and refused to provide his friends with wild beasts for their 
games in Rome. Leaving his province on the earliest opportunity, 
he reached Brundisium on the 24th of Novemlxjr, and found civil 
war inevitable. He went to Rome on the 4th of January, but 
did not enter the city, since he aspired to a triumph for his 
successes.* After the outbreak of war he was placed by Pompey 
in charge of the Campanian coast. After much irresolution he 
refused Caesar’s invitations and resolved to join Pompey’s 
forces in Greece. He was shocked by the ferocious language of 
his party, and himself gave offence by his bitter jests (Plut. 
Cic, 38). Through illness he was not present at the battle of 
Pharsalus, but afterwards was offered the command by Cato 
the Younger at Corey ra, and was threatened with death by the 
young Cn. Pompeius when he refused to accept it. Thinking it 
useless to continue the struggle, he sailed to Brundisium, where 
he remained until the 12th of August 47, when, after receiving 
a kind letter from Caesar, he went to Rome. Under Caesar’s 
dictatorship Cicero abstained from politics. His voice was 
raised on three occasions only : once in the senate in 46 to praise 
Caesar’s clemency to M. Claudius Marcellus (pro Marcello), to 
plead in the same year before Caesar for Quintus Ligarius, and in 
45 on behalf of Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, also before Caesar. 
He suffered greatly from family troubles at this period* In 46, 
his patience giving way, he divorced Terentia, and married his 
young and wealthy wkrd Publilia. Then came the greatest grief 

® Alt. vn. S, ^ est enim AiMptpw esse.” 

• She was married in 63 b.c. to C. Calpumius Plso Frugi, whom 
Cicero found a model son-in-law* He appears to have died before 
36, since in that year Tullia was betrothed to Furius Crassipes 
(quaestor in Bithynia in 51). It is not known if this marriage actually 
took place. 

* That the loss of his triumph rankled fn his mind may be seen 
from Bruins, J 235: hanc gforiam . , , tuac quidem supplicatiofii 
lum* «ed triumphis mnltorum antepono.” 
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oi hk life> the deeth ef TuUia^ hb belofed dei^hter. Ht tfaoYtly 
afterwards drrorced Pul^Uia, who had been Jealofus of TuUia’s 
influence and fKroved imsympathetic. To solace his trant^ 
he devoted himself wholly to literature. To tihis period belong 
several famous rhetorical and philosophical works^ the Brutus^ 
Orator, Pariitioms OraUma$i Pafodoxat AcudmnkUy is Binihus^ 
Tmcxlan Disputatkns^ together with other works now tost, such 
as his Laus C^Ltmis, CmsolaHo and BorUmim. 

His repose was broken by Caesar’s murder on the 15th of 
March 44^ to which he was not a party* On the xyth of March 
he delivered a speech in the senate urging a general amnesty like 
that declared in Athens after the expulsion ot the Thirty Tyrants* 
When it becameapparent that the conspirators had only removed 
the despot and left the despotism^ he again devoted himself to 
philosophy^ and in an incredibly short space of time produced the 
de Natuta Dearum, de DimmUom, de Baio, Cato maior ^or de 
SmeeMe), Laelius (or de Amiciim), and began hb treatise de 
Opeits, To this period also belongs hb lost work de Gloria, 
He then projected a journey to Greece in order to see hb son 
Marcus, then studying at Athens, of whose behaviour he heard 
unfavourable reports. He reached Syracuse on the ist of August, 
having during the voyage written from memory a translation 
of Aristotle’s Topica. He was driven back by unfavourable 
winds to Leucopetra, and then, hearing better news, returned to 
Rome on the sist of August. He was bitterly attacked by 
Marcus Antonins (Mark Antony) in the senate on the ist of 
September for not being present there, and on the next day 
replied in his First Philippic, He then left Rome and devoted 
himself to the completion of the de Officiis, and to the composition 
of his famous Second Philippic, which was never delivered, but 
was circulated, at first privately, after Antony’s departure from 
Rome to Cisalpine Gaul on the 28th of November. 

Cicero returned to Rome on the 9th of December, and from 
that time forward led the republican party in the senate. Hb 
policy, stated briefly, was to make use of Octavian, whose name 
was all-powerful with the veterans, until new legions had been 
raised which would follow the republican commanders (Phtl. xi. 
39). Cicero pledged his credit for the loyalty of Octavian, who 
styled him ** father ” and affected to take his advice on all 
occasions (Epp, ad Brut, i. 17. 5). Cicero, an incurable optimist 
in politics, may have convinced himself of Octavian’s sincerity* 
I1ie breach, however, was bound to come, and the saying, 
maliciously attributed to Cicero, that Octavian was an ‘‘ excdlent 
youth who must be praised and — sent to another place,” neatly 
expresses the popular view of the situation.^ Cicero was sharply 
criticized by M. Junius Brutus for truckling to Octavian while 
showing irreconcilable enmity to Antony and I*epidus (ad Brut, 
i. 16. 4, i. 15. 9) ; but Brutus was safe in his province, and it b 
difficult to see what other course was open to a politician in 
RorOe. Whether Cicero was right or wrong, none can question 
his amaring enei^gy. He delivered hb long series of PhUippus 
at Rome, and kept up a correspondence with the vanous 
provincial governors and commanders, all short • sighted and 
selfish, and several of them half-hearted, endeavouring to keep 
each man in his piacO and to elaborate a common plan of opera- 
tions. He was naturally included in the list of the proscribed, 
though it is said that Octavian fought long on his behalf, and 
was Sain near Formiae on the 7th of December 43. He had a 
ship near in which he had previously attempted to fly, bfot being 
cast back by unfavourable winds he returnid to his villa, saying, 
” Let me die in the country which I have often saved.” Hb 
head and hands were sent to Rome and nailed to the rostra, 
alter Fulvia, wife of Antony and widow of dodhis, had thrust 
a hairpin through the tongue. 

Work$,'^l\iR literal^ works of Cicero may be classed as (i) 
rhetorical i (2) oratorical ; (3) philoeophibatl and political ; (4) 
eptsteflary* 

(i.)- RltotoriedM-lik chief works of tlib kind aare : (a) de 

^ Famr xi. ao ** landandum adolescentem* omandum* toUendum.” 

^ With these ii b usual to include a treatise to Herenilius by an 
anonyiUotw author, a feoiifemporary of Sulfa, M ntodertt times gener- 
ally idenUfled wilh a ponon named Comifieius, quoted by Qumtfldan 


Oraiofe, a treatbe in three books dedicated to hb brother Quintus. 
The discussion b conducted in the form of a dialogue which is 
supposed to have occurred in 91 BX. chiefly between the two 
oratort Crassus and M. Antonius. The first book deals with 
the studies necessary for an orator ; the second with tlie treats 
ment of the subject matter j the third with the form and delivery 
of a speech. Cicero says of thb work in a letter (Bam, i. 9* 23) 
that it ** doea not deal in hackneyed rules and embraces the whole 
theory of oratory as kid down by Isocrates and Arbtotle.” 
(h) Phnom, or de dark aeatorilms, a hbtory of Roman eloquence 
oontaining much valuable infomiation about his predecessors, 
drawn largely from the Ckramcle (hher annalts)oi Atticus (§§ 14, 
15). (e) Orator, dedicated to M. Brutus, sketching a portrait 
of the ^fect and ideal orator, Cicero’s last word on oratory. 
The sum of hb conclusion b that the perfect orator must also 
be a perfect man. Cicero says of this work that he has ‘‘ con^ 
centrated in it all hb taste ” (Bam, vi. x8. 4). The three treatises 
are intended to form a continuous series containing a complete 
system of rhetorical training. 

It wiU be convenient to mention here a feature of Ciceronian 
prose on which singular light has been thrown by recent inquiry. 
In the de Oratore, iu. 173 sqq , he considers the element of rhythm 
or mctie in prose, and in the Orator (i 74-2:26) he returns to the 
subject and discusses it at length. His main point is that prme 
should be metrical m character, though it should not be entirely 
metrical, aiace this would be poetry {Oraior, 220). Greek writers 
relied for metrical effect in prose on those feci which were not much 
used in poetry. Anstotlc recommended the paean wv/v/- Cicero 
preferred the erotic which he says is the metrical equivalent 
of the paean. Demosthenes was especially fond of the crctic. 
Rhythm pervades the whole sentence but is most important at the 
end or clausula^ where the swell of the period .sinks to rest The ears 
of the Romans were incredibly sensitive to such points We are 
told that an assembly was stirred to wild applause by a double 
trochee -w-w.* If the order were changed, Cicero says, the 
effect would be lost. The same rhythm should be found in the 
membra which compose the sentence He quotes a passage from 
one of his own speeches m which any change in the order would 
destroy the ihythm. Cicero gives various clausulae which his ears 
told him to be good or bad, but bis remarks are desultory, as also are 
those of Quintilian, whose examples were largely drawn nrom Ciccio’s 
writings. It was left for modern jcscarch to discover rules of har- 
mony which tlie Romans obeyed unconsciously Other Investigators 
had shown that Cicero’s clausulae are generally variations of some 
three or four forms m w^hich the rhythm is trochaic. Dr Thaddaeus 
Zielinski of St Petersburg, after examinmg all the claustUae m 
Cicero’s speeches, finds that they are governed by a Law. In every 
clausula there is a basis fallowed by a cadence. The basis consists 
of a cretic or its metrical equivalent.^ This is foJIcrwed by a cadence 
trochaic in character, but varying hi length. The three favourite 
forma are (1.) (u.) -w — (ui.) — w-o. These 

he styles verae (F). Other frequent clausulae^ which he terms 
HcUae (£), are those in which a long syllable is resolved, as in verse, 
into two shorts, e,g BssB vTSidtUr These two classes, V and L, inef ndc 
86 % ottke cluusulae in the orations. Some rarer clausulae which he 
terms M (^satmlae) mtroduoe no new prmciple There roraam two 
interesting forms^ viz. 5 {^selectae), m wluch a spondee is substituted 

for a trochee m the cadence, e.^. -v , this being done 

for special emphasis, and P i^^i^^pessimae), where a dactyl is so used, 
e,g, this being the herotca clausula condemned 

by Quintilian. Sixmlnr rules apply to the membra of the sentence, 
though m these the S and F forms are more frequent, harmony being 
lestored in the clausula. 

These results apply not only to the speeches but also to the 

(ill I. 21). This is a manual of rhetonc derived from Greek sources 
with illustrations of figures drawn from Roman orators. Cicero's 
juvenile work de Inveniione appears to be drawn partly from this 
and partly from a treatise by Hermagoras. This is a’ slight pro- 
ducts md doea not require detailed notice. Other minor works 
written in later life, such as the Parttitones Oraionae, a c«tecUiain 
of rlmtoric, m which instruction is given by Cicero to his son Marcus ; 
the Topica, and an introduction to a translation o£ the speeches 
delivered by Demosthenes and Aeschines for and against Ctesiphon, 
de optima genere oratorum, also need only be fnentioned. 

* Orator, f at 4 **patris dictum sapiens tementaS liU cdiUrpr^ 
tifiivlt— hoc cueboreo tontus clamor contioms excitatus est ut admira- 
bile esset. Quaero. nonne id numerus efliceril ? Verborum ordinem 
hnmuta, fac sic • ‘^Comprobavit fili tementas * Jam nihil erit " 

• This theory is portly axiticipoted by Terentiamus Maurus {c, 

290), wbo soys oi the cretic (v. 1440 sqq.) 

^ ** PI unmum orantes decebit qimndo jpaene in ultimo 

Obtinet sedem beatam, termmet si clausulam 
Doctyhia spondous imam, luec trochaeum respuo ; 

Plenius tractatur istud arte prosa Thetorum. 
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jphilosopliical writings and the more elaborate letters, and with 
modi/i cations to other rhythmical pro^ie, e.g. that oi Pliny and 
Seneca. Rhythm was avoided by Caesar who was an Atticist, and 
by Sallust who was an archaist. Livy's practice is exactly opposite 
to that of Cicero, since he has a marked preference for the S forms, 
thereby exemplifying Cicero’s saying that long syllables are more 
appropriate to lustory than to oratory.' 

(ii.) Speeches . — These were generally delivered before the senate 
or people, if political in character, and before jurors sitting in 
a quaesito, if judicial. The speech against Vatinius was an attack 
upon a witness under examination ; that de Domo was made 
before the Pontifices ; that pro C. Rabtrio perduellionis y$o in 
the course of a provocaiio to the people ; and those pro Ligurio 
and pro rege Deioiaro before Caesar. The five orations com- 
posing the Actio Secunda in Verretn were never spoken, but 
written after Verres had gone into exile. The Second Philippic 
also was not delivered but issued as a pamphlet. Cicero’s speech 
for Milo at his trial was not a success, though, as Quintilian 
(ix. 2. 54) quotes from it, as taken down by shorthand reporters, 
an example of a rhetorical figure well used, it cannot have been 
such a failure as' is alleged by later writers. The extant speech 
was written by Cicero at his leisure. None of the other speeches 
are in the exact form in which they were delivered. Cicero’s 
method was to construct a cotnmeniarius or skeleton of his 
speech, which he used when speaking. If he was pleased with 
a speech he then wrote it out for publication. Sometimes he 
omitted in the written speech a subject on which he had sj)oken. 
A record of this is sometimes preserved : e.g. de Postumi 
criminibus {Mur. 51), ** de teste Fufto ” {Gael. 19). These com- 
mentarii were pulilished by his freedman Tiro and are quoted 
by Asconius {ad Oral, in Toga Candida, p. 87). 

Cicero in his speeches must be given all the privileges of an 
advocate. Sometimes he had a bad client ; he naively confesses 
the straits to which he was put when defending Scamander 
{Clu. 51 ; cf. Phil. xiii. 26). He thought of defending Catiline, 
though he says that his guilt is clear as noon-day {Ait, i. 1-2 
and 2. i). Sometimes the brief which he held at the moment 
compelled him to take a view of facts contrary to that which 
he had previously advocated. Thus in the pro Caecina he 
alleges judicial corruption against a witness, Falcula, while in 
the pro Cluentio he contends that the offence was not proved 
{Caec. 28, Clu. 103). He says quite openly that “ it is a great 
mistake to suppose that statements in his speeches express his 
real opinions ’’ {Clu. 139). It is therefore idle to reproach him 
with inconsistencies, though these are sometimes very singular. 
Thus in the pro Cornelia he speaks with praise of Aulus Gabinius, 
who, when a colleague vetoed his proposal, proceeded to depose 
him after the precedent set by Tiberius Gracchus (Asconius in 
Cornel, p. 71). In the pro Cluentio, iii, he contends that nothing 
is easier than for a new man to rise at Rome. In the pro Caelio 
he says that Catiline had in him undeveloped germs of the greatest 
virtues, and that it was the good in him that made him so 
dangerous {Gael. 12-14). He sometimes deliberately puts the 
case upon a wrong issue. In the pro Mtlone he says that either 
Milo must have lain in wait for Clodius or Clodius for Milo, 
leaving out of sight the truth, that the encounter was due to 
chance. He used to boast that he had cast dust into the eyes 
of the jury in the case of Cluentius (Quintil. ii. 17-21). 

Cicero had a perfect mastery of all weapons wielded by a 
pleader in Rome. He was specially famous for his pathos, and 
for this reason, when several counsel were employed, always 
spoke last (Oaf. 130). A splendid specimen of pathos is to be 
found in his account of the condemnation and execution of the 
Sicilian captains ( Verr, {Act, ii.) v. 106-122). Much exaggeration 
was permitted to a Roman orator. Thus Cicero frequently 
speaks as if his client were to be put to death, though a criminal 
could always evade capital consequences by going into exile. 
His enemies scoffed at his ** tear-drops.’* He indulged in the 
most violent invective, which, though shocking to a modern 
reader, e.g. in his speeches against Vatinius and Piso, was not 
offensive to Roman taste {de Oral. ii. 216-290). He was much 

' Orator, § 2T2 ‘‘cursum contentiones magis lequinint, exposi- 
tiones rernm tarditatem." 


criticized iof his jokes, and even Quintilian (ii. 17*21) regrets 
that he made so many in his speeches. He could never resist 
the temptation to make a pun. It must be remembered, however, 
that he was the great wit of the period. Caesar used to have a 
collection of Cicero’s bonrmots brought to him. Cicero complains 
that all the jokes of the day were attributed to himself, including 
those made by very sorry jesters {Fam. vii. 32. i). A fine 
specimen of sustained humour is to oe found in his speech pro 
Murena, where he rallies the jurisconsults and the Stoics. He 
was also criticized for his vanity and perpetual references to 
his own achievements. His vanity, however, as has been 
admirably remarked, is essentially that of ** the peacock, not 
of the gander,” and is redeemed by his willingness to raise a 
laugh at his own expense (Strachan-Davidson, p. 192). Some 
critics have impugned his legal knowledge, but probably without 
justice. It is true that he does not claim to be a great expert, 
though a pupil of the Scaevolas, and when in doubt would con- 
sult a jurisconsult ; also, that he frequently passes lightly over 
important points of law, but this was probably because he was 
conscious of a flaw in his case. 

(ill.) Pohtical and Philosophical Treatises . — These are generally 
written in the form of dialogues, in which the speakers sometimes 
belong to bygone times and sometimes to the present. The 
first method was known as that of Heraclides, the second as 
that of Aristotle (Att. xiii. 19. 4), There is no reason to suppose 
that the speakers held the views with which Cicero credits them, 
or had such literary powers as would make them able to express 
such views {tb, xiii. 12. 3). The political works are de Repubhea 
and de Legibus. The first was a dialogue in six books concerning 
the best form of constitution, in which the speakers are Scipio 
Africanus Minor and members of his circle. He tells us that he 
drew largely from Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus and writings 
of the Peripatetics. The famous “Dream of Scipio” recalls 
the “ Vision of Er ” in Plato’s Republic (Book x. ad fin.). The 
de Legibus, a sequel to this work in imitation of Plato’s Latos, 
is drawn largely from Chrysippus. 

Cicero as a philosopher belonged to the New Academy. The 
followers of this school were free to hear all arguments for and 
against, and to accept the conclusion which for the moment 
appeared most probable {Acad, ii. 131). Thus in the Tusculan 
Disputations v. he expresses views which conflict with de Fintbus 
iv., and defends himself on the ground that as an Academic he 
is free to change his mind. He was much fascinated by the 
Stoic morality, and it has been noticed that the Tusculan Dis- 
putations and de Offictis are largely Stoic in tone. He has 
nothing but contempt for the Epicureans, and cannot forgive 
their neglect of literary style. As Cicero’s philosophical writings 
have been severely attacked for want of originality, it is only 
fair to recollect that he resorted to philosophy as an anodyne 
when suffering from mental anguish, and that he wrote incredibly 
fast. He issued two editions of his Academics, The first con- 
sisted of two books, in which Catulus and Lucullus were the chief 
speakers. He then rewrote his treatise in four books, making 
himself, Varro and Atticus the speakers. The Romans at this 
time had no manuals of philosophy or any philosophical writings 
in Latin apart from the poem of Lucretius and some unskilful 
productions by obscure Epicureans. Cicero set himself to supply 
this want. His works are confessedly in the mam translations 
and compilations {Att, xii. 52. 3) ; all that he does is to turn 
the discussion into the form of a dialogue, to adapt it to Roman 
readers by illustrations from Roman history, and to invent 
equivalents for Greek technical terms. This is equally true of 
the political treatises. Thus, when Atticus criticized a strange 
statement in de Republ. ii. 8, that all the cities of the Peloponnese 
had access to the sea, he excuses himself by saying that he found 
it in Dicaearchus and copied it word for word {AtU vi. a. 3). 
In the same passage he used an incorrect adjective, Phliuniii 
for Phliasii ; he says that he had already corrected his own 
copy, but the mistake survives in the single palimpsest in which 
this work has been preserved. The only mefits, therefore, 
which can be claimed for Cicero are that he invented a philo- 
sophical terminology for the Romans, and that he produced a 
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series of manuals which from their beauty of style have had 
enduring influence upon mankind. 

The most famous of these treatises are the following : — , 

De FinibuSf on the Supreme Good. In Book i. L. Manlius Tor- , 
quatus explains the Epicurean doctrine, vfhich is refuted in ii. by 
Cicero. In iii. and iv, M. Porcius Cato sets forth the doctrine of the 
Stoics which is shown by Cicero to agree with that of Antiochus of 
Ascalon ; in v. M. Pupius Piso explains the views of the Academics 
and Peripatetics. 

Tuscutana$ DispiUationes^ so called from Cicero^s villa at Tusculum | 
in which the discussion is supposed to have taken place. The sub- 
jects treated are in Book i., tbe nature of death and the reasons for 
despising it ; Book ii., the endurance of pain : Pain is not an evil ; 
Book iii., wisdom makes a man insensmle to sorrow; Book iv., 
wisdom banishes all mental disquietude; Book v., virtue is sufficient 
to secure happiness. The materials are drawn largely from works 
of Bicaearchiis. 

D$ Deofufn iNTa/Mm.— -The dialogue is placed in 77 b.c. In Book i. 
Velleius attacks other philosophies and extilains the system of 
Epicurus. He is then refuted by Cotta, In Book li. Balbus, speak- 
ing as a Stoic, discusses the existence of the gods, nature, the govern- 
ment of the world and providence. In Book iii. Cotta criticizes the 
views of Balbus. The statement of the Epicurean doctrine is drawn 
from the work of Phaedrus UefA the criticism of this from 
Posidonius. The Stoic teachii^ is derived from Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus and Zeno, and is criticized from the writings of Cameades 
and Clitornachua, 

De OfficiiSy addressed to his son Marcus. In this the form of 
dialogue was not employed. The material is chiefly drawn from 
Stoic sources, e,g. works of Panaetius in Books 1. and li , of Posidonius 
and Hecato m Book iii. 

The Academica^ as they have come down to us, are a conflation 
from the two editions of this work. They consist of the second book 
from the first edition, and a portion of the first book from the second 
edition. 

Cato mator, or de Senectute^ a dialogue placed in 1 50 b.c. in which 
Cato, addressing Scipio and Laelius, set forth the praises of old age. 
The idea is drawn from Ansto of Chios, and the materials largely 
derived from Xenophon and Plato. 

Laelius ^ or de Amicitia^ a dialogue between Laelius and his sons- 
in-law, in which he sets forth the theory of friendship, speaking 
with special reference to the recent death of Scipio. Ciccro here 
draws from a work of Theophrastus on the same subject and from 
Aristotle. 

(iv.) Letters, — Those preserved are (1) ad Familiares, i.-xvi. ; 
(2) ad Atticum, i.-xvi. j (3) ad Qmntum, i.-iii , ad Brutum, i.-ii. 
Some thirty-five other books of letters were known to antiquity, 
e.g. to Caesar, to Pornpey, to Octavian and to his son Marcus. 

The collection includes nearly one hundred letters written by 
other persons. Thus, the eighth Book ad Fam, consists entirely 
of letters from Caelius to Cicero when in Cilicia. When writing 
to Atticus Cicero frequently sent copies of letters which he had 
received. There is a great variety in the style not only of 
Cicero’s correspondents, but also of Cicero himself. Caelius 
writes in a breezy, school-boy style ; the Latinity of Plancus is 
Ciceronian in cloaracter ; the letter of Sulpicius to Cicero on 
the death of Tullia is a masterpiece of style ; Matius writes a 
most dignified letter justifying his affectionate regard for Caesar’s 
memory. There is an amazingly indiscreet letter of Quintus 
to his brother’s freedman, Tiro, in which he says of the consiils- 
elect, Hirtius and Pansa, that he would hesitate to put one of 
them in charge of a village on the frontier, and the other in that 
of the basement of a tavern {Fam, xvi. 27. 2). Several of his 
correspondents are indifferent stylists. Cato labours to express 
himself in an awkward and laconic epistle, apologizing for its 
length. Metellus Celer is very rude, but gives himself away in 
every word. Antony writes bad Latin, while Cicero himself 
writes in various styles. We have such a cri de casur as his few 
words to one of the conspirators after Caesar’s murder, “ I 
congratulate you. I rejoice for myself. I love you. I watch 
your interests j I wish for your love and to be informed what 
you are doing and what is being done ” (Fam, vi. 15). .When 
writing to Atticus he eschews all ornamentation, uses short 
sentences, collo^ial idioms, rare diminutives and continually 
quotes Greek. Ibis use of Greek tags and quotations is also 
found in letters to other intimate friends, r.g . Paetus and Caelius; 
also in letters written by other persons, e.g, Cassius to Cicero ; 
Quintus to Tiro, and subsequently in those of Augustus to 
Tiberius. It is a feature of the colloquial style and often corre- 
sponds to the modem use of slang.” Other letters of Cicero, | 
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especially those written to persons with whom he was not quite 
at his ease or those meant for circulation, are composed in his 
elaborate style with long periods, parentheses and other devices 
for obscuring thought. These are throughout rhythmical in 
character, like his speeches and philosophical works. 

We know from Cicero’s own statement (All, xvi. 5. 5) that he 
thought of publishing some of his letters during his lifetime. 
On another occasion he jestingly charges Tiro with wishing to 
have his own letters included in the volumes ” (Fam, xvi. 17. i). 
It is obvious that Cicero could not have meant to publish his 
private letters to Atticus in which he makes confessions about 
himself, or those to Quintus in which he sometimes outsteps 
the limits of brotherly criticism, but was thinking of polished 
productions such as the letters to Lentulus Spinther or that to 
Lucceius which he describes as “ very pretty ” (Att, iv. 6. 4). 

It is universally agreed that the letters ad Famthares were 
published by Tiro, whose hand is revealed by the fact that he 
suppresses all letters written by himself, and modestly puts at 
the end those written to him. That Cicero kept copies of his 
letters, or of many of them, we know from a passage in which, 
when addressing a friend who had inadvertently tom up a letter 
from him, he says that there is nothing to grieve about ; he has 
himself a copy at home and can replace the loss (Fam, vii. 25. i). 
Tiro may have obtained from Terentia copies of letters written 
to her. It has been suggested that he may also have edited the 
letters to Quintus, as he could obtain them from members of 
the family. The letters ad Famtliares were generally quoted in 
antiquity by books, the title being taken from the first letter, e.g, 
Cicero ad Varronem eptstula Paeti, 

While the letters ad Familiar es were circulated at once, those 
to Atticus appear to have been suppressed for a considerable time. 
Cornelius Nepos (AJt. 16) knew of their existence but distinguishes 
them from the published letters. Asconius (p. 87), writing under 
Claudius, never quotes them, though, when discussing Cicero s 
projected defence of Catiline, he could hardly have failed to do 
so, if he had known them. The first author who quotes them is 
Seneca. It is, therefore, probable that they were not published 
by Atticus himself, who died 32 b.c., though his hand may be 
seen in the suppression of all letters written by himself, but that 
they remained in the po.ssession of his family and were not 
published until about a.d. 60. At that date they could be pub- 
lished without expurgation of any kind, whereas in the letters ad 
Familtares the editor’s hand is on one occasion (iii. 10. ii) 
manifest. Ciccro is telling Appius, his predecessor in Cilicia, 
of the measures which he is taking on his behalf. There then 
follows a lacuna. It is obvious that Tiro thought the passage 
compromising and struck it out. In the letters to Atticus, on 
the other hand, we have Cicero’s private journal, his confessions 
to the director of his conscience, the record of his moods from 
day to day, without alterations of any kind. 

Cicero’s letters are the chief and most reliable source of 
information for the period. It is due to them that the Romans 
of the day are living figures to us, and that Cicero, in spite of, 
or rather in virtue of his frailties, is intensely human and sym- 
pathetic. The letters to Atticus abound in the frankest self- 
revelation, though even in the presence of his confessor his 
instinct as a pleader makes him try to justify himself. The 
historical value of the letters, therefore, completely transcends 
that of Cicero’s other works. It is true that these are full of 
information. Thus we learn much from the de Legtbus regarding 
the constitutional history of Rome, and much from the Brutus 
concerning the earlier orators. The speeches abound in details 
which may be accepted as authentic, either because there is no 
reason for misrepresentation or on account of their circumstan- 
tiality. Thus the Verrines are our chief source of information for 
the government of the provinces, the system of taxation, the 
powers of the governor. We hear from them of such interesting 
details as that the senate annul a judicial decision improperly 
arrived at by the governor, or that the college of tribunes could 
consider the status at Rome of a man affected by this decision 
(Verr. II. ii. 95-100). We have unfolded to us the monstrous 
system by which the governor could fix upon a remote place 
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for the delivery of corn, and so compel the farmer to compound 
by a payment in money which the orator do« not blame, on 
the ground that it is only proper to allow magistrates to receive 
com wherever they wish {ih. iii. i^). From the spe^ pro 
Cluentio (145-154) we gain unique information concerning the 
conditbn of society in a country town, the extraordinary exemp- 
tkm of equites from prosecution for judicial corruption, the 
administration of domestic justice in the case of slaves examined 
by their owner (ib. But we have always to be on our 

guard against misrepresentation, exaggeration and falsehood. 
The value of the letters lies in tlie fact that in them we get behind 
Cicero and are face to face with the other dramatis persona/^ ; 
also that we are admitted behind the scenes and read the secret 
history of the times. One of the most interesting documents in 
the correspondence is a despatch of Caesar to his agent Oppius, 
written in great haste and in disjointed sentences. It runs as 
follows ; On the 9th I came to Bnmdisium. Pompey is at 
Brundisium. He sent Magius to me to treat of peace, I gave 
him a suitable answer’^ (Alt. ix. 13, Ai,). In the de Bello ctvtlt, 
on the other hand, Caesar, who wishes to show that he did 
his best to make peace, after stating that he sent his captive 
Magius to negotiate, expresses mild surprise at the fact that 
Pompey did not send him back ( Bell. Cw. i. 26). We hear of the 
extraordinary agreement made by two candidates for the consul- 
ship in Caesar’s interest with the sitting consuls of 54 n.c., which 
Cicero says ho hardly ventures to put on paper. Under the tcrm.s 
of this the consuls, who were optimates, bound themselves to 
betray their party by securing, apparently fraudulently, the 
election of the candidates while they in turn bound themselves 
to procure two ex-consuls who would swear that they were present 
in the senate when supplies were voted for the consular provinces, 
though no meeting of the senate had been held, and three augurs 
who would swear that a lex cunata had been passed, though the 
comitta curiata had not been convened {Att. iv. 18. 2). But 
perhaps the most singular scene is the council of three great ladies 
presided over by Servilia at An tium, which decides the movements 
of Brutus and Cassius in June 44 B,c,, when Cassius “ looking 
very fierco-^you would say that he was breathing fire anti 
sword ** — blustered concerning what he considered an insult, 
viz. a commission to supply corn which had been laid upon him. 
Servilia calmly remarks she will have the commission removed 
from the decree of the senate {Ait. xv. 11. 2). 

(v.) Miscellaneotis is not necessary to dwell upon the 
other forms of literary composition attempted by Cicero. He 
was a fluent versifier, and would write 500 verses in one night. 
Considerable fragments from a juvenile translation of Aratus 
have b«5en preserved. His later poems upon his own consulship 
and his exile were soon forgotten except lor certain lines which 
provoked criticism, such as the unfortunate verse : 

“ O fortunatam natam me consulc Romam '* 

He wrote a memoir of his consulship in Greek and at one time 
thought of writing a history of Rome. Nepos thought that he 
would have been an ideal historian, but as Cicero ranks history 
with declamation and on one occasion with great ndtmii asks 
Lucius Lucceius {q^v.\ who was embarking on tins task, tu 
embroider the facts to his own credit, we cannot accept this 
criticism {Fam. vi. 2. 3). 

(vi.) Authmtialy . — The genuineness of certain works of Cicero 
has been attacked* It was for a long tune usual to doubt 
the authenticity of the speeches post redUum and pro Marcella,^ 
Recent scholars consider them genuine. As their rhythmical 
structure corresponds more or less exactly with the canon of 
authenticity formed; by Zielinski from the other speeches, the 
question may now be considered closed.* Absurd suspicion has 
been cost upon the later speeches in Catdtmm and that pro 
Archia. An oration prtdte quam tn exsihum irei is certainly 
a forgery,, as also a letter to Octavian. There is a controversy ” 
between Qcero and Sallust which is palpably a forgery, though 

^ Markland and F, A. Wolf first rejected them. 

* In the speeches generally JL+ ^^86 %. In the de Domo the 
proportion is 88 and m the pro Marcello 87 %. 


a quotation from it occurs in Qumtilian.’ Suspicion has been 
attached to the letters to Brutus, which in the cose of two letters 
(i. j6 and 17) is not unreasonable since they somewhat resemble 
the style of suasoriae, or rhetorical exercises, but the latest 
editors, Tyrrell and Purser, regard these also as genuine. 

MHoim* (i ) Ancient . — After Cicero's death his character was 
attacked by various detractors, such as the author of the spurious 
Controversia put into the mouth of Sallust, and the calumniator from 
whom lOio Cassius (xlvi. 1-28) draws the libellous statements which 
he inserts into the speech of Q. Fufius Calenus in the senate. Of such 
critics, Asconius (in Tog. Cam. p. 95) well syrs that it is best to ignore 
them. His prose style was attacked by Follio as Asiatic, also by 
his son, Asmius Callus, who was answered by the emperor Claudius 
(Suet. 41). The writers of the silver age found fault with his pro- 
lixity, want of sparkle and epigram, and monotony of his clausulae.* 
A certain Largius Licmius gained notoriety by attacking his Latinity 
in a work stjded Ciceromastix. His most devoted admirers were 
the younger Pliny, who reproduced his oratorical style with con- 
siderable success, and Quintilian (x. i. 112), who regarded him as the 
perfect orator, and draws most of his illustrations from his woilcs. 
At a later period his style fascinated Christian writers, notably 
Lactantius, the ** Christian Cicero,” Jerome and S. Augustine, who 
drew freely from his rhetorical writings. 

The first commentator upon Cicero was Asconius, a Roman senator 
living in the reign of Claudius, who wrote a commentary upon the 
speeches, in which he explains obscure historical points for the 
instruction of his sons (see Asconius). Passing over a number of 
grammatical and rhetorical writers who drew illustrations from 
Cicero, we may mention the Commentary of Victonmis, written in 
the 4lh century, upon the treatise de Inventione^ and that of Boethius 
(ad 480-524) upon the Topica. Among scholiasts may be men- 
tioned the Scholiasta Bobtensis who is assigned to the 5th century, 
and a pseiido-Asconius, who wrote notes upon the Verhnes dealing 
with points of giammar and rhetoric. 

(ii ) Medieval Scholar s.-^ln the middle ages Cicero was chiefly 
known as a wnter on rhetoric and morals. The works which were 
most read were the de Inveniione and Topica — though neither of 
these was cpiite so popular as the treatise ad Herennium^ then sup- 
jMiBed to be by Cicero — and amoi^ the moral works the de Officits^ 
and the Cato Maior. John of Salisbmy (iiro-1180) continually 
quotes from rhetoncal and philosophical writings, but only once 
from the speeches The value set upon the work de Inventtone is 
shown by a passage m which Notker (d 1022) writing to his bishop 
says that he has lent a MS. containing tlie Philippics and a com- 
mentary upon tlie Topics y but has received as a pledge something far 
more valuable, viz. ilie de InvenHone^^ and the “ lamous commen- 
tary of Victorinus”® We have an interesting series of excerpts 
made by a priest named Hadoard, in the 9th century, taken from 
all the philosophical wntmgs now preserved, also from the de 
Oraion,^ 

Tlie other woiks of Ciccio are seldom mentioned. The most 
popular speeches were those against Catiline, the Vemnes, Caesan- 
anae said Philippics^ to which may be added the spurious Contro- 
versia. A larger knowledge of the speeches is shown by Wibald, 
abbot of Corvey, who m 1146 piocured from Hildesheim a MS. 
containing with the Philippics the speeches against Rullus, wishing 
to form a corpus of Ciceronian works’ Gerbert (afterwards Pope 
Silvester II , 940-1003) was especially interested in the speeches, and 
in a letter to a friend [Bpist. 86) advises him to take them with him 
when journeying. The letters are rarely mentioned. The abbey 
of Lorscli possessed in the 9th century five MSS containing “ Letters 
of Cicero,^* but those to Atticus are only mentioned once, in the 
catalogue of Cluny written in the 12th century,® Lettens of Ciccro 
were known to Wibald of Corvey, also to Servatus Lupus, abbot 
of Fern^res (805-832), who prosecuted m the 9th century a search 
for MSS. winch reminds us of the Italian humanists in the 15th 
century A good deal of textual criticism must have been devoted 
to Cicero's works during this period. The earliest critic was Tiro, 
who, as wo know from Aulus Gellius (i. 7. i), corrected MSS, which 
were greatly valued as containing hxs recension. We have a very 
interesting colophon to the speeches against Rullus, in which Statilius 
Maximus states that he had corrected the text by the help of a MS. 
giving the recension of Tiro, which he had collated with five other 
ancient copies * 

It is interesting to notice that Servatus Lupus did similar work 
in the 9th century. Thus, writing to Ansbafd of Priim, he says, 
“ 1 will collate the letters of Cicero which you sent with the copy 

* Qumtil. iv. I. 68. It is possible that the writer may have used 
a Quotation preserved from a real speech by Quintilian. 

♦ Tacitus, Difl/. 22 "omnis ciausulas uno et eodem modo 

determinet.^ ® Ed. P. Piper, p. 861. 

® Phtlologus (1886), Suppl. Bd. V. 

’ 1^6, Bibl. Per. German, y i. 326. 

® Delisie, Cabinet dea MSS., ii. 459. 

® ** Statilius Maximus rursus emendavi ad Tironem et I.aeccama- 
num et dom. ct alios veteres III.” He was a grammarian who lived 
at the end of the and century. 
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which I have io as to elicit the true leading, if possible, by oomparitig 
the twot" ^ He asks another eorresphnaent to eupply him with 
a copy of the Verrin$s or any other woiks for a similar purpose. 

Brunette l^atini (d. ca. 1294), the master of Dante, translated the 
Caesarianafi into Italian. Dante himself app^ears to be acouainted 
only with the Laa/tMs, Cato Maior^ da ujfimSf da Finihus^ da 
Imantiona and Paradom, Petrarch says that among his country^ 
mm Cicero was a great name, but was studied by few. |*etrarch 
himself sought for MSS. of Cicero with peculiar ardour. He found 
the Speech pro Archia at Lifege in 1335, and in 1343 at Verona made 
his famous discovery of the letters to Atticus, which revealed to 
the world Cicero as a man in place of the god of eloquence “ whom 
they had worshipped. Petrarch was under the impression in his old 
age that he had once possessed Cicero's lost work de Gloria^ but 
it is probable that he was misled by one of the numerous passages 
m the extant writings dealing with this subject.* The letters ad 
Familiar as were discovered towards the dose of the 14th century 
at Vercelli. The largest addition to the sum of Ciceronian writings 
was made by Poggio (Gian Francesco Poggio Bracciolini) in the 
course of his celebrated mission to the Council of Constance (1414- 
1417). Ho brought baCk no less than ten speeches of Cicero previ- 
ously unknown to the Italians, vis. pro Sexto Rosao^ pro Muaana, 
pro Caectna^ da lega agraria i.-iii., pro Rabirio farduallionia reo^ 
pro Rabirio Postumo^ pro Roseto Comoado^ and in Ptsonem, An 
important discovery was made at Lodi m T422 of a MS. which, 
in addition to complete copies of the da Oratore and Orator ^ hitherto 
known from mutilated MSS., contained an entirely new work, the 
Rrutus, The second book of Cicero's letters to Brutus was first 
printed by Cratander of Basel in 1 528 from a MS. obtained for him 
by Sichardus from the abbey of Lorsch • 

All these MSS. are now lost, except that containing the Epistolae 
ad Famtliares^ a MS. wntten in the 9th century and now at Florence 
(Laur. xJix. 9). A similar fate overtook three other MSS, containmg 
the letters to Atticus, independent of the Veronensis^ viz. a mutilated 
MS of Books i.-vii. discovered by Cardinal Capra in 1409, a Lorsch 
MS. used by Cratander (C), and a French MS. (Z), generally termed 
Tomaastanus from its owner, Jean de Tournes, a pnnter of Lyons, 
probably identical with No. 492 in the old Cluny catalogue, used 
by Tumebus, Lambinus and Bosius. A strange mystiiication was 
practised by the last named, a scholar of singular brilliancy, who 
claimed to have a mutilated MS. which he called his Dacurtatus. 
bought from a common soldier who had obtained it from a sacked 
monastery ; also to have been furnished by a friend, Pierre de 
Crouzeil, a doctor of Limoges, with variants taken from an old MS 
found at Noyon, and entered in the margin of a copy of the Lyons 
edition The rough draft of his notes, however, upon Books x.-xvi , 
wliich afterwards came into the hands of Baluze, is preserved in the 
Paris library (Lat, 8538 A), m which he continually ascribes different 
readings to these MSS., the alteration corresponding with a change 
m his own conjecture. It is, therefore, obvious that he invented 
the readings in order to strengthen his own corrections. The book, 
which he termed his Cruselltntis, may well be his copy of the Lyons 
edition of 1545 (number 8665 uithe sale-catalogue of Baluze), which 
is described as cum notts at emendationibus MSS. manu ejusdam 
Bosii ^ 

The oldest evidence now existmg for any works of Cicero is to be 
found m palimpsests written in the 4th or 5th century. The most 
mtcrestmg of tnese, now in the Vatican (Lat, 5757), discovered by 
Angelo Mai m 1822, contains the treatise da Republican only known 
from this source. Fragments of the lost speeches pro Tullio and 
pro Scauro were discovered in two Milan and Turin palinmsests. 
The Vatican also possesses an important palimpsest of the Verrtnes 
(Reg. 2077). A palimpsest containing fragments of various orations 
was recently destroyed by the fire at the Turin library. The works 
de Oratore and Orator are well represented by ancient MSS , the two 
best known being one at Avranches (Abrincensis 238) and a Harleian 
MS. (2736), both wntten in the 9th century. The Brutus is only 
known from i5th-oentury transcripts of the lost cod. Lodensts. 

The oldest MS. of any speeches, or indeed of any work of Cicero's, 
apart from the palimpsests, belongs to the Chapter-house of St Peter's 
m Rome (H. 25). It contains the speeches in Pisonemy pro Fonteioy 
pro Flacco and the Philippics. 'Ine earlier part of the MS. wa.s 
wntten in the 8th century. The Pans library has two qth-century 
MSS., VIZ. 77J4 A, containing %n Verram (Act. n.), iv. and v., and 
7 /94, containing the post raditum speeches, together with those 
pro SestiOy in Vatiniumy de provinetts consularibuSy pro BalbOy pro 
CaehOi 'The only other 9th-century MS. of the speeches is now m 
Lord Leicester’s library at Holkham, No. 387.® It origmally belonged 
to Cluny, being No. 498 in the old catalogue. It contams m a muti- 
lated form the speeches in Catilinamy pro LigariOy pro rage Deiofaro 
and in Verrsm (Act. 11 ) ii. 

The speeches pro Sex, Roscio and pro Murena are only known 
from an ancient and illegible MS. discovered by Poggio at Cluny, 

‘ Epist. 69 Tullianas epistulas quas misisti cum nostris conferri 
faciam ut ex utrisque, sipossit fieri, veritas exsculpatur." 

® Nolhac, PMrartqua at fhumanismey pp. 216-223. , 

® Lehmann, fie Ciceronis ad AUicum app* ramnsandiSy p. 128. 

® Pkthlogus. 1901, p. 216. 

® Anecdota Oxoniansiay Classical Series, part ix. (W. Petersen). 


Ko. 496 in the old catalogue, and now lost. The most faithful 
transcript was made in France (Paris, Lat. 14,749) before tlie MS 
passed into Poggio’s hand by a Tvdter who carefully reproduced 
the corruptions, sometmies in facsimile.* The speeches pro Roscio 
ComoedOy pro Rabirio parduelhonis reo and pro Rabirio Postumo are 
only known from Italian copies of the transcript (now lost) made by 
Poggio from lost MSS. The de Offietts, Tusculan Disputations and 
Cato Maior are found m a number of gth-century MSS. A collection, 
consisting of da Natura daoruf^ de Divinationey TimaeuSy de FatOy 
Paradoxay Luculltts (^Acad. Prior.) and da LagihuSy is found in 
several MSS- of the same date. Only one MS, of the Laahus is as 
old as the loth century. 

The A cadamica Posterior a are said by editors to be found only m 
15th-century MSS. A MS in the Pans library (Lat. 6331) is, how 
ever, a.ssigned by Chatelain to the 12th century. 

For the letters ad Famihares our chief source of information is 
Laur. xlix. 9 (9th centu^, which contains all the sixteen books. 
There are independent MSS. written in France and Germany m the 
iith and I2tli centimes, containmg i.-viii. and ix.-xvi respectively. 
There is no extant MS. of the letters to Atticus older than the 14th 
century, apart from a few leaves from a 12th-century MS. discovered 
at or near Wurzburg in the last century. Very great importance has 
been attached to a Florentine MS. (iJaur. xlix. 18) M , which until 
recently was supposed to have been copied by Petrarch himself from 
the lost Veronensts. It is now known not to be m the hand of 
Petrarch, but it was still supposed to be the archetype of all Italian 
MSS., and possibly of all MSS , including the lost C and Z. It has, 
however, been shown by Lehmann that there is an independent 
group of Italian MSS., termed by him S, containmg Books 1 -vii. 
m a mutilated form, and probably connected with the MS of Capra, 
These often agree with CZ against M, and the readings of CZS are 
generally superior. 

Bibliography. — It ls impossible to mention more than a few 
works «is the literature is so vast, (i) Historical. — J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson, Life of Cicero (Heroes of the Nations) ; G Boissier, 
Ctchon et ses amis ; Suringar, Cicero de vita sua (Leiden, 1854) ; 
W. Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome {1908) ; introductions to 
Tyrrell and Purser’s edition of the letters. (2) Paiaeographtcal.— 
Facsimiles of the best-known MSS are give*n by E. Chatelain m 
PaUographie des clasbiques latinSy parts 2, 3 and 7. Information 
regarding various MSS will be found in Halm, Zur Handstkrxfien- 
kunde der cicerontschen Schnften (Munich, 1850) ; Deschamps, 
Essai btbltograpktque sur Cichon (Pans, 1863) (an imscientific 
work) ; Lehmann, De Ciceronis ad Atticum epistulis reunsendis 
(Berlin, 1892) ; Anecdota Oxoniensia, classical senes, parts vii., 
ix.y X. (3) Literary — M. Schanz, Geschichte der romischen Litteratw , 
i 194-274 (Munchen, i8qo) (4) Lingmstu - Mergiiet, Lexicon 
to Oratorical and Philosophical Works , Le Breton, Etudes sur la 
langue et la grammaire de Cictron (Pans, 1901) , Norden, Die antike 
Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898) ; Th. Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz in 
Ciceros Reden (Leipzig, 1904). Much information on points of 
Ciceronian idiom and language will be found in J S Reid’s A cade- 
mica (London, 1885) ana L^ndgraf's Pro Sext. Roscio (Erlangen, 
1884). (3) Legal. ^ A H. J. Grccmdge, The Legal Procedure of 

Cicero's Time (Oxford, 1901). (6) Philosophical — An excellent 
account of Cicero as a philosopher is given in the preface to Reid’s 
edition of the Academica. (7) Editions (critical) of the complete 
texts — Baiter-Halm (1845-1861); C, F, W. Muller (1880-1806), 
Oxford Classical Texts. (A C. C ) 

2. Quintus Tullius Cicero, brother of the orator and 
brother-in-law of T. Pomponius Atticus, was born about 102 b.c 
H e was aedile in 67, praetor in 62, and for the three following 
years propraetor in Asia, where, though he seems to have 
abstained from personal aggrandizement, his profligacy and 
ill-temper gained him an evil notoriety. After his return to 
Rome, he heartily supported the attempt to secure his brother’s 
recall from exile, and was nearly murdered by gladiators in the 
pay of P. Qodius Pulcher. He distinguished himself as one of 
Julius Caesar’s legates in the Gallic campaigns, served in Britain, 
and afterwards under his brother in Cilicia. On the outbreak 
of the civil war between Pompey and Caesar, Quintus, like 
Marcus, supported Pompey, but after Pharsalus he deserted 
and made peace with Caesar, largely owing to the intercession 
of Marcus. Both the brothers fell victims to the proscription 
which followed (Caesar’s death, Quintus being put to death in 
43, some time before Marcus. His marriage with Pomponia was 
very unhappy, and he was much under the influence of his slave 
Statius. Though trained on the same lines as Marcus he never 
spoke in public, and even said, “ One orator in a family is enough, 
nay even in a city.” Though essentially a soldier, he took 
considerable interest in literature, wrote epic poems, tragedies 
and annals, and translated plays of Sophocles. There are extant 

• Anecdota Oxoniensiay Classical Scries, part x. (A, C. Clark). 
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four letters written by him (one to his brother Marcus, and three 
to his frcedman Tiro) and a short paper, Petitiane Consulatus 
(on canvassing for the consulship), addressed to his brother in 64. 
.Some consider this the work of a rhetorician of later date. A 
few hexameters by him on the twelve signs of the Zodiac arc 
quoted by Ausonius. 

Cicero in several of his Litters (ed. Tyrrell and Purser) \ pro Sesiio, 
31 ; Caesar, Bell. Gal. ; Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 20 ; Dio (:a.ssius, xl 
7, xlvii. 10 , text of the De Petit. Cons, in A. Eussner, Comment 
(ariolum Petitionis (1872), see also R. Y. Tyrrell in HermcUhena, v. 
(1S77), and A. Beltrami, De Commentariolo Petitionis Q. Ciceroni 
vindicando (1892) ; G. Boissier, Cicero and His Friends (Eng. trans., 
1897), especially pp, 235-241 

3. Marcus Tullius Cicero, only son of the orator and his 
wife Terentia, was born in 65 b.c. At the age of seventeen he 
served with Pompey in Greece, and commanded a squadron of 
cavalry at the battle of Pharsalus. In 45 he was sent to Athens 
to study rhetoric and philosophy, but abandoned himself to a 
life of dissipation. It was during his stay at Athens that his 
father dedicated the de Offictis to him. After the murder of 
Caesar (44) he attracted the notice of Brutus, by whom he was 
offered the post of military tribune, in which capacity he rendered 
good service to the republican cause. After the battle of Philippi 
(42), he took refuge with Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, where the 
remnants of the republican forces were collected. He took 
advantage of the amnesty granted by the treaty of Misenum (39) 
to return to Rome, where he took no part in public affairs, 
but resumed his former dissipated habits. In spite of this, he 
received signal marks of distinction from Octavian, who not only 
nominated him augur, but accepted him as his colleague in the 
consulship (30). He had the satisfaction of carrying out the 
decree which ordered that all the statues of Antony should be 
demolished, and thus “ the divine justice reserved the completion 
of Antony’s punishment for the house of Cicero ” (Plutarch). 
He was subsequently appointed proconsul of Asia or Syria, 
but nothing further is known of his life. In spite of his de- 
bauchery, there is no doubt that he was a man of considerable 
education and no mean soldiei, while Brutus, in a letter to his 
father {Kpp. ad Brutum^ ii. 3), even goes so far as to say that the 
son would be capable of attaining the highest honours without 
borrowing from the father’s reputation. 

See Plutarch, Cicero^ Brutm ; Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 20. iv. 20 ; 
Dio Cassius xlv. 15, xlvi. 18, li. iq ; Cicero’s Letters (ed, Tynell and 
l^urser) ; G. Boissicr, Cicero and His Friends (Eng, trans,, 1897), 
pp. 1 04- 1 07. 

4. Quintus Tullius Cicero (c. 67-43 b.c,), son of Quintus 
Tullius Cicero (brother of the orator). He accompanied his 
uncle Marcus to Cilicia, and, in the hope of obtaining a reward, 
repaid his kindness by informing Caesar of his intention of 
leaving Italy. After the battle of Pharsalus he joined his father 
in abusing his uncle as responsible for the condition of affairs, 
hoping thereby to obtain pardon from Caesar. After the death 
of Caesar he attached himself to Mark Antony, but, owing to 
some fancied slight, he deserted to Brutus and Cassius. He was 
included in the proscription lists, and was put to death with his 
father m 43. In his last moments he refused under torture to 
disclose his father’s hiding-place. His father, who in his conceal- 
ment was a witness of what was taking place, thereupon gave 
himself up, stipulating that he and his son should be executed 
at the same time. 

See Cicero, ad Alt. x. 4. 6, 7. 3 ; xiv. 20. 5 ; Dio Cassius xlvii. 10. 

CICERONE, a guide, one who conducts visitors to museums, 
galleries, &c.,and explains matters of archaeological, antiquarian, 
historic or artistic interest. The word is presumably taken from 
Maicus Tullius Cicero, as a type of learning and eloquence. 
The New English Dictionary finds examples of the use earlier in 
English than Italian, the earliest quotation being from Addison’s 
Dialogues on Medals (published posthumously 1726). It appears 
that the word was first applied to “ learned antiquarians who 
show and explain to foreigners the antiquities and curiosities of 
the country ” (quotation of 1762 in the New English Dictionary). 

CICHLID {Cichlidae)i a family of Acanthopterygian ffshes, 
related to the perches and wrasses, and confined to the fresh 


and brackish waters of Central and South America, Africa, 
Syria, and India and Ceylon. It has recently assumed special 
importance through the large number of genera and species, 
many of them showing extraordinary modifications of the 
dentition, which have been discovered in tropical Africa, especi- 
ally in the great lakes Victoria, Tanganyika and Nyasa. About 
180 species are known from Africa (with Syria and Madagascar), 
150 from America, and 3 from India and Ceylon. They were 
formerly known under the inappropriate name of Chromtdes, 

These fish are further remarkable for their nursing habits. 
It was formerly believed that the male takes charge of the eggs, 
and later the young, by sheltering them in the mouth and 
pharynx. Thi.s may still be true of some of the American species, 
but a long series of recent observations have shown that this 
most efficacious parental care devolves invariably on the female 
in the African and Syrian species. We are now acquainted with 
a large number of species in which this extraordinary habit has 
been observed, the number having lately been greatly increased 
by the collections made in Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria. 

L. Lortet had described a fish from Lake Tiberias in which he 
believed he had observed the male take up the eggs after their 
deposition and retain them in his mouth and pharynx long after 
eclosion, in fact until the young are able to shift for themselves, 
and this fish he named Chromis paterfamilias. A. Gunther had 
also ascribed the same sex to a fish from Natal, Chromis philander, 
observed by N. Abraham to have similar habits. G. A. Boulenger 
has since had an opportunity to examine the latter specimen 
and found it to be a female, as in all other nursing individuals 
from various parts of Africa, previously observed by himself ; 
whilst J. Pellegrin has ascertained the female sex of a specimen 
with eggs in the mouth presented to the Paris museum by Lortet 
as his Chromis paterfamilias { — Tilapia simonis). Further 
observations by Pellegrin on Tilapia galilaea and Pelmatochromis 
lateralis, by E. Schoeller on Paratilapia multicolor, have led to 
the same result. 

It therefore lemains unproven whether in any of the African 
Cuhlidae the buccal ** incubation,” as it has been called by 
Pellegrin, devolves on the male ; the instances previously 
adduced being unsupported by the only trustworthy evidence — an 
examination of the genital glands. 

The relative size and number of the eggs thus taken charge 
of vary very much according to the species. Thus they may 
be moderately large and numerous (100 to 200) in Tilapia 
niloiica and galilaea, larger and only about 30 in number in 
Paratilapia multicolor, while in Tropheus moorii, a fish measur- 
ing only no mm., the eggs filling the mouth and pharynx 
measure 4 mm. in diameter and are only four in number, they 
being proportionally the largest Teleostome eggs known. In 
Paratilapia pfefferi, a fish measuring 75 mm., the eggs found in 
the pharynx were only about a dozen in number, and they 
measure 2\ mm. in diameter. In Tilapia dardennh, which grows 
to a length of 240 mm,, a §Core of eggs fills the mouth and 
pharynx, and each measures 5 to 6 mm. in diameter, an enormous 
size for so small a fish. 

Pellegrin has made the interesting observation on Tilapia 
galilaea that while the eggs are developing in thebucco-pharyngeal 
cavity the ovarian eg^s are rapidly growing towards maturity, 
so that a fresh deposition of ova may almost immediately follow 
the release of the young fishes from maternal care. (G. A. B.) 

CICISBEO (Ital, ; of uncertain origin ; perhaps an inversion 
of hel cece, ** beautiful chick (pea),” or from Fr. chiche beau, 
with same meaning), the term in Italy from the 17th century 
onwards for a dangler about women. The cicisbeo was the pro- 
fessed gallant of a married woman, who attended her at all 
public entertainments, it being considered unfashionable for the 
husband to be. escort. 

CICOGNARA, LEOPOLDOf Count (1767-^1834), Italian archae- 
ologist and writer on art, was born at Ferrara on the 17 th of 
November 1767. Mathematical and physical science diverted 
him a while ; but his bent was decided, and not even the notice 
of such men as Spallanzani and Scarpa could make a savant of 
him. A residence of some years at Rome, devoted to painting 
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and the study of the antiquities and galleries of the Eternal City^ 
was followed by a visit to Naples and Sicily, and by the publica- 
tion, at Palermo, of his first work, a poem of no merit. The 
island explored, he betook himself to Florence, Milan, Bologna 
and Venice, acquiring a complete archaeoli^ical knowledge of 
these and other cities. In 1795 he took up his abode at Modena^ 
and was for twelve years engaged in politics, becoming a member 
of the legislative body, a councillor of state, and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the Cisalpine Republic at Turin. Na{^leon 
decorated him with the Iron Crown ; and in 1808 he was made 
president of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice, a post in 
which he did good work for a number of years. In x8o8 appeared 
his treatise Del hello ragiommmti, dedicated in glowing terms 
to Napoleon. This was followed (iBij-iSiS) by bis magnum opus, 
the Sioria della scultura dal suo risorpmento in lialta al secolo di 
Napoleons, in the composition of which he had been encouraged 
and advised by Giordano and Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845). 
The book was designed to complete the works of Winckelmann 
and D’Agincourt, and is illustrated with 180 plates in outline. 
In 1814, on the fall of Napoleon, Cicognara was patronized by 
Francis I. of Austria, and published (1815-1820), under the 
auspices of that sovereign, his Fabbriche ptu cospicue di Venezia, 
two superb folios, containing some 150 plates. Charged by the 
Venetians with the presentation of their gifts to the empress 
Caroline at Vienna, Cicognara added to the offering an illustrated 
catalogue of the objects it comprised ; this book, Omaggio delle 
Pmfincie Venete dla maestd di Carolina Augusta, has since 
become of great value to the bibliophilist. Reduced to poverty 
by these splendid editorial speculations, Cicognara contrived to 
alienate the imperial favour by his political opinions. He left 
Venice for Rome ; his library was offered for sale ; and in 1821 
he published at Pisa a catalogue raisonne, rich in bibliographical 
lore, of this fine collection, the result of thirty years of loving 
labour, which in 1824 was purchased en bloc by Pope Leo XIL, 
and added to the Vatican library. The other works of Cicognara 
are — the Memorie storiche de' htteraii cd artisti Ferraresi (1811) ; 
the Vtie de^ piu insigni pittori e sculiori Ferraresi, MS. ; the 
Memorie spetianti alia storta della calcografia (1831) ; and a large 
number of dissertations on painting, sculpture, engraving and 
other kindred subjects. (See Papoli, in No. ri of the Exile, a 
print written and published by Italian refugees.) Cicognara’s 
work in the academy at Venice, of which he became president in 
i8o8, had important results in the increase in number of the 
professors, the improvement in the courses of study, the institu- 
tion of prizes, and the foundation of a gallery for the reception 
of Venetian pictures. He died on the 5th of March 1834. 

See Zanetti, Cenni biografici di Leopoldo Cicognara (Venice, 1834) ; 
Malmaai, Memone del conte Leopoldo Cicognara (Venice, 1888). 

CID, THE, the favourite hero of Spain, and the most prominent 
figure in her literature. The name, however, is so obscured by 
myth and fable as scarcely to belong to history. So extravagant 
are the deeds ascribed to him, and so marvellous the attributes 
with which he has been clothed by the fond idolatry of his country- 
men, that by some he has been classed with the Amadises and 
the Orlandos whose exploits he emulated. The Jesuit Masdeu 
stoutly denies that he had any real existence, and this heresy 
has not wanted followers even in Spain. The truth of the matter, 
however, has been expressed by Cervantes, through the mouth 
of the Canon in Don Quixote ; “ There is no doubt there was 
such a man as the Cid, but much doubt whether he achieved 
whgt is attributed to The researches of Professor Dozy, 

of Leiden, have amply confirmed this opinion. There is a Cid 
of history and a Cid of romance, differing very materially in 
character, but each filling a large space in the annals of his 
country, and exerting a singular influence in the development 
of the national genius. 

The Cid of history, though falling short of the poetical ideal 
which the patriotism of his countrymen has so long cherished, 
is still the foremost man of the heroical period of Spain — ^the 
greatest warrior produced out Of the long struggle between 
Christian and Moslem, and the perfect type of the Castilian of 
the 12th century. Rodrigo Diaz, called de Bivar, from the place 


of his birth, better known by the title given him the Arabs 
as the Cid {El Seid, the lord), and El Campeador, the champion 
par excellence, was of a noble family, onp of whose members in a 
former generation had been elected ju^ of Castile. The date 
of his birth cannot be fixed with any certainty, but it was 
probably between 10^ and 1040. As Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar 
he is first mentioned in a charter of Ferdinand I. of the year 
1064, The legends which speak of the Cid as accompany this 
monarch in his expeditions to France and Italy must be rejected 
as purely af^ryphal. Ferdinand, a great and wise prince, under 
whom the tide of Moslem conquest was first effectually stemmed, 
on his deathbed, in 1065, divided his territories among his five 
children, Castile was left to his eldest son .Sancho, Leon to 
Alphonso, Galicia to Garcia, Zamora and Toro to his two daughters 
Urraca and Elvira. The extinction of the western caliphate 
and the dispiersion of the once noble heritage of the Ommayads 
into numerous petty independent states, had taken place some 
thirty years previously, so tlmt Castilian and Moslem were once 
again upon equal terms, the country being almost equally divided 
between them. On both sides was civil war, urged as fiercely as 
that against the common enemy, in which the parties sought 
allies indiscriminately among Christians and Mahommedans. 

No condition of aftairs could be more favourable to the genius 
of the Cid. He rose to great distinction in the war between 
Sancho of Castile and Sancho of Navarre, in which he won his 
name of Campeador, by slaying the enemy’s champion in single 
combat. In the quarrel between Sancho and his brother Alphonso, 
Rodrigo Diaz espoused the cause of the former, and it was 
he who suggested the perfidious stratagem by which Sancho 
eventually obtained the victory and possession of Leon. Sancho 
having been slain in 1072, while engaged in the siege of Zamora, 
Alphonso returned from exile and occupied the vacant throne. 
One of the most striking of the passages in the Cid’s legendary 
history is that wherein he is represented as forcing the new king 
to swear that he had no part in his brother’s death ; but there 
was cause enough without this for Alphonso’s animosity against 
the man who had helped to despoil him of his patrimony. For 
a time the Cid, already renowned throughout Spam for his 
prowess in war, was even advanced by the king’s favour and 
entrusted with high commissions of state. In 1074 the Cid was 
wedded to Ximena, daughter of the count of Oviedo, and grand- 
daughter, by the mother’s side, of Alphonso V. The original 
deed of the marriage-contract is extant. Some time afterwards 
the Cid was sent on an embassy to collect tribute from Motamid, 
the king of Seville, whom he found engaged in a war with 
Abdallah, the king of Granada. On Abdallah’s side were many 
Castilian knights, among them Count Garcia Ordonez, a prince 
of the blood, whom the Cid endeavoured vainly to persuade of 
the disloyalty of opposing their master’s ally. In the battle 
which ensued under the walls of Seville, Abdallah and his 
auxiliaries were routed with great slaughter, the Cid returning 
to Burgos with many prisoners and a rich booty. There fresh 
proofs of his prowess only served to kindle against him the 
rancour of his enemies and the jealousy of the king. Garcia 
Ordonez accused him to Alphonso of keeping back part of the 
tribute received from Seville, and the king took advantage of 
the Cid’s absence on a raid against the Moors to banisli him 
from Castile. 

Henceforth Rodrigo Diaz began to live that life of a soldier 
of fortune which has made him famous, sometimes fighting 
under the Christian banner, sometimes under Moorish, but 
always for his own hand. At the head of a band of 300 free-lances 
he ofierfd his services first to the count of Barcelona ; then, 
failing him, to Moktadir, the Arab king of Saragossa, of the race 
of the Beni Houd. Under Moktadir, and his successors Moutamin 
and Mostain, the Cid remained for nearly eight years, fighting 
their battles against Mahommedan and Christian, when not 
engaged upon his own, and being admitted almost to a share 
of their royal authority. He made more than one attempt to 
be reconciled with Alphonso, but, his overtures being rejected, 
he turned his arms against the enemies of the Beni Houd, 
extending their dominions at the expense of the Christian states 
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of Aragon and Barcelona^ and harrying even the bordet lands 
of Castile. Amotig the enterprises of tlie Cid the most famous 
was that against Valencia, then the richest and most flourishing 
city of the peninsula, and an object of cupidity to both Christian 
and Moslem. The Cid appeared before the place at the head 
of an army of 7000 men, for the greater part Mahommedans. 
In vain did the Valencians implore succour from tlie emir of 
Cordova, and from their co-religionists in other parts of the 
peninsula. In defiance of an army which marched to the relief 
of the beleaguered city under Yusef the Almoravide, the Cid took 
Valencia after a siege of nine months, on the 15th of June 1094 — 
the richest prize which up to that time had been recovered hrom 
the Moors. The conditions of the surrender were all violated — 
the cadi Ibn Djahhaff burnt alive, a vast number of the citizens 
who had escaped death by famine slaughtered, and the possessions 
divided among tJic Campeador^s companions. In other respects 
the Cid appears to have used his victory mildly, ruling his 
kingdom, which now embraced nearly the whole of Valencia 
and Murria, for four years with vigour and justice. At length 
the Almoravides, whom he had several times beaten, marched 
against him in great force, inflicting a crushing defeat at Cuenca 
upon the Cid’s army, under his favourite lieutenant, Alvar 
Fanez. The blow was a fatal one to the aged and war-worn 
Campeador, who died of anger and grief in July 1099. His 
widow maintained Valencia for three years longer against the 
Moors, but was at last compelled to evacuate the city, taking 
with her the body of the Cid to be buried in the monastery of 
.San Pedro at Cardena, in llie neighbourhood of Burgos. Here, 
in the centre of a small chapel, surrounded by his chief com- 
panions in arms, by Alvar Fanez Minaya, Pero Bermudez, 
Martin Antolmez and Pclacz the Asturian, were placed the 
remains of the mighty wannor, the truest of Spanish heroes, 
the embodiment of all the national virtues and most of the 
national vices. The bones have since been removed to the 
town hall of Burgos. Philip 11 . tried to get him canonized, 
but Rome objected, and not without reason. 

Whatever were his qualities as a fighter, the Cid was but 
indifferent material out of which to make a saint, — a man who 
battled against Christian and against Moslem with equal 
zeal, who burnt churches and mosques with equal zest, 
who ravaged, plundered and slew as much for a livelihood as 
for any patriotic or religious purpose, and was in truth almost 
as much of a Mussulman as a Christian in his habits and his 
character. His true place in history is that of the greatest of 
the ^uerrilleros — the perfect type of tliat sort of warrior in 
which, from the days of Viriathus to tltose of Juan Diaz, El 
Empecinado, the soil of Spain has been most productive. 

The Cid of romance, the Cid of a thousand battles, legends 
and dramas, the Cid as apotheosized in literature, the Cid 
invoked by good Spaniards in every national crisis, whose name 
is a perpetual and ever-present inspiration to Spanish patriotism, 
is a very different character from the historic^ Rodrigo Diaz — 
the freebooter, the rebel, the consorter with the infidels and the 
enemies of Spain. He is the Perfect One, the Bom in a Happy 
Hour, “ My Cid,” the invincible, the magnanimous, the all- 
powerful. He is the type of knightly virtue, the mirror of 
patriotic duty, the flower of all Christian grace. He is Roland 
and Bayard m one. In the popular literature of Spain he holds 
a place such as has no parallel in other countries. From an 
almost contemporary period he has been the subject of song ; 
and he who was chanted by wandering minstrels in the 12th 
century has survived to be hymned in revolutionary odes of the 
19th. In a barbarous Latin poem, written m celebration of the 
conquest of Almeria by Alphonso VII. in the year 1147, we 
have the bard testifying to the supercminence of the Cid among 
his country’s heroes : — 

Ipse Rodencus Mio Cid semper vocatiis, 

Dc quo cantatur quod ab hoslibus baud superatus, 

Qui domuit Mauros, conutea domuit quoque nostros." 

Within a hundred years of his death the Cid had become 
the centre of a whole system of myths. The Poema del Ctd, 
written in the latter half of the 12th century, has scarcely any 


trace of a historical character. Already the Cid had risached his 
apodieosis^ atid Castilian loyalty could not consent to degrade 
him when banished by his sovereign 

" Dios, quo buen vassSlo si oviese buen eeflor 1 ** 
cry the weeping dtieens of Buijgos, as they speed the exile on 
his way. 

The Poem of the Cid is but a fiVi^ent of 3744 lines, written 
in a barbarous Style, in rugged Assonant rhymes, ahd a rude 
Alexandrine measure, but it glows with the pure fire of poetry, 
and is full of a noble simplicity and a true epical grandeur, 
invaluable as a living picture of the age. The ballads relating 
to the Cid, of which nearly two hundred are extant, are greatly 
inferior in merit, though some of them are not unworthy to be 
ranked with the best in this kind. Duran believes the greater 
patt of them to have been written in the 16th century. A few 
betray, not more by the antiquity of their language than by their 
natural and simple tone, traces of an earlier age and a freer 
national life. They all take great liberties with history, thus 
belying the opinion of Sancho Panza that “ the ballads are too 
old to tell lies.” Such of them as are not genuine relics of the 
1 2th century are cither poetical versions of the leading episodes 
in the hero’s life as contained in the Chronicle, that ChrontcU 
itself having been doubtless composed out of still earlier legends 
as sung by the wandering piglares, or pure inventions of a later 
time, owing their inspiration to the romances of chivalry. In 
these last the ballad-mongers, not to let their native hero be 
outdone by the Amadises, the Esplandians, and the Felixmartes, 
engage him in the most extravagant adventures — making war 
upon the king of France and upon the emperor, receiving em- 
bassies from the soldan of Persia, bearding the pope at Rome, 
and performing other feats not mentioned even in the Poem or 
the Chronicle. The last and the worst of the Cid ballads are 
those which betray by their frigid conceits and feeble mimicry 
of the antique the false taste and essentially unheroic spirit 
of the age of Philip II. As for the innumerable other poems, 
dramas and tales which have been founded on the legend of the 
Cid, from the days of Guillen de Castro axKi Diamante to those 
of Quintana and Trueba, they serve merely to prove the abiding 
popularity of the national hero in his native land» 

The chief sources from which the story of the Cid is to be gathered 
are, first, the LAtm chronicle discovered by Risco in the convent 
of San Isidro at Leon, proved by internal evidence to have been 
written before 1258 ; the Cronica General^ composed by Alphonso X. 
m the second half of the 13th centuiy, |>artly (»o far as relates to the 
Old) from the above, pairtly from contemporary Arabic histones, and 
partly from tradition ; the Crontca del C%d, first published m 1512, 
by Juan de Velorado, abbot of the monastery of San Pedro at 
Cardefla, which is a compilation from the last, interlarded with new 
fictions due to the piety of the compiler ; lastly, various Arabic 
manuscripts, some of contemporary date, which are examined and 
their claims weighed jh the second volume of Professor Dory's 
Rechetches sur VhtUotre politicme et hU 6 ratre de VEspagne pendant 
le moyen dge (Leiden, 1849). Huber, Muller, and Ferdinand Wolf are 
among the leading authorities in the history and literature of the 
Cid. M. Damas Hinard has published the poem, with a hteral French 
translation and notes, and Jofin Hookham Frere has rendered it into 
English with extraordinary spirit and fidelity. The laigcst collection 
of the Cid ballads is that of Duran, in the Romancero general^ in 
two volumes, forming part of Rivadeneyra's Bihiioteca de autores 
espafioles, (H. E W.) 

OIDER, or Cyder (from the Fr. adre, derived from the Lat. 
sicera or cisera, Gr. o-ikc/wi, Heb. shikar, strong drink), an 
alcoholic beverage made from apples. 

Cider and perry (the corresponding beverage made from pears) 
are liquors containing from as little as 2 % of alcohol to 7 or 
8%, seldom more, and rarely as much, produced by the vinous 
fermentation of the expressed juice of apples and pears ; but 
cider and perry of prime quality can only be obtained from 
vintage fruit, that is, apples and pears grown for the purpose 
and unsuited for the most part for table use. A few table apples 
make good cider, but the best perry is only to be procured from 
pears too harsh and astringent for consumption in any other 
form. The making of perry is in England confined, in the main^ 
to the counties of Hereford, Wouxscster and Gloucester. These 
three counties, together with Somei^et and Devon, constitute, 
too, the principal cidenmaking district of tihe coontiy ; but the 
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industry! which was once more wlddj; mmi, atSll survives m 
Norfolk^ and has lately been revived in ICeni, |hou|bi in bath 
these counties, much of the fruit used in cider-making is imported 
from the west country and some the continent. Spring 
generally, the cideir of Herefordshire is di&tinguislted for its 
lightness and brrisknesi^ that of Somerset lot its strength, and 
that of Dev(mshire for its lusciousness. 

Cider used to be made in the south of Ireland, but the industry 
had almost become extinct until revived by the Department of 
Agriculture, which in 1904 erected a ci^r*makmg plant at 
Drogheda, Co. Louth, gave assistance to private firms at Dun- 
garvan, Co. Waterford, and Ferraoy, Co. Cork> and provided a 
travelling mill and press to work ip the South Riding of Co, 
Tipperary, The results have been highly satiafactory, a large 
quantity of good cider having been produced. 

Inasmuch as English orchids are crowded with innumerable 
varieties of cider apples, many of them worthless, a committee 
composed of members of the Herefordshire Fruit-Growers’ 
Association and of the Fruit and Chrysanthemum Society was 
appointed in 1899 to make a selection of vintage appks and 
pears best suited to Herefordshire and the districts adjoining. 
The following is the list drawn up by the committee : — 

Apples , — Old Foxwhelp, Cherry Pearmain, Cowarne Red, 
Dymock Red, Eggleton Styre, Kingston Black or Black Taunton, 
Skyrme’s Kernel, Spreading Redstreak, Carrion apple, Cherry 
Norman, Cummy Norman, Royal Wilding, Handsome Norman, 
Strawberry Norman, White Bache or Norman, Broad-leaved 
Norman, Argile Grisc, Bramt&t, De Boutville, Frdquin Audidvre, 
Medaille d’Or, the last five being French sorts introduced from 
Normandy about 1880, and now established in the orchards of 
Herefordshire. 

Feats , — ^Taynton Squash, Borland, Oldfield, Moorcroft or 
Malvern Hill, Red-pear, Thurston’s Red, Longland, Pine pear. 

No equally aut^ritative selection has been made for the 
Somerset and Devon districts, but the following varieties of 
cider apples are held in good repute in those parts : — Kingston 
Black, Jersey Chisel, Hangdowns, Fair Maid of Devon, Woodbine, 
Duck’s Bill, Slack-my-Girdle, Bottle Stopper, Golden Ball, 
Sugar-loaf, Red Cluster, Royal Somerset and Cadbury (believed 
to be identical with the Royal Wilding of Herefordshire). As a 
rule the best cider apples are of small size. “ Petites pommes, 
gros cidre,” say the French. 

Cider and periy not being taxable liquors in England, it is 
impossible to estimate with even an approach to accuracy the 
amount of the annual production of them. In 1896 Mr Sampson, 
the then secretary of the National Association of English Cider- 
makers, in liis evidence before the royal commission on agricul- 
ture, put it at 55 i million gallons. Since that date the increased 
demand for these native wines has given such an impetus to the 
industry that this figure might with safety be doubled. In P rance 
official statistics are available, and these show not only that that 
country is the largest producer of cider (including perry) in the 
world, but that the output is yearly increasing. A great pro- 
portion, however, of what passes as cider in France is hmssm, 
i,e, cider to which water has been added in the process of making 
or at a subsequent stage ; while much of the pe^ is disposed 
of to the makers of champagne. Although some cider is made in 
sixty-five departments, by far the largest amount comes from 
the provinces of Normandy and Brittimy. In Germany cider- 
makmg is a considerable and growing industry. Manufactories 
on a small scale exist in north Germany, as at Guben and Griin- 
berg, bot the centre of the industry is at Frankfort-on-Main, 
Sachsenhausen and the neighbourhood, where there are five 
krge and twenty-five atnall factories employinjj upwards of 
rooo hands, ^rge quantities of cidcj^ fruit are imported from 
foreign countries, as, speaking generally, the native-grown fruit 
used in Germany for cider-making consists of inferior and 
undersized table apples not worth marketing. The bottled cider 
for ©amort is tteated much like chrapagno^and is usually fortified 
and Savoured until, in the woras of an acknowledged P'rench 
auriiority, Truelle, it beccunes a hybrid between cider and 
white wme rather than pure cider. 


The parsetice which formerly prevailed in England of making 
cider Oiii the farm from the produce of the home orchards has 
within the last few years been to a large ^tent given up, and, 
as in Germany and many parts cd France, farmers now seU their 
fruit to owners of factories where the making of cider and perry 
is carried on as a business of itself. In these hand or horse power 
is superseded by steam and sometimes by electricity, as in the 
factory of E* Seigel in Grunberg, and the old-fashioned appliances 
of the farm by modem mills and presses capable of turning out 
large quantities of liquor. The clearing of the juice, too, which 
us^ to be effected by running it through bags, is in the factories 
accomplished more quickly by forcing it through layers of 
compressed cotton in a machine of German origin known as 
Umiley’s filter. The actual process of cider and perry making 
is simple, and resembles that of making grape wine. The fruit is 
ground or crushed in machines of various construction, the latest 
and most powerful being of Ametrican origin. The tesuhing 
pomace is pressed foi* the extraction of the juice, which is then 
run into vats, where it undergoes fermentation, which, converting 
the saccharine ingredients into alcohol and carbonic acid gas, 
turns it into cider. Cider made from a judicious mixture of 
several varieties of apples is to bo preferred to cider made from 
one variety only, inasmuch as it is less difficult to find the requisite 
degrees of richness., astringency and flavour in several varieties 
than in one ; but the contrary is the case with pears, of which 
the most noted sjorts, such as the Barland, the Taynton Squash 
and the Oldfield, produce the best periy when unmixed with 
other varieties. Scune fining of an albuminous nature is generally 
requisite in order to clear the juice and facilitate its passage 
through the filter, but the less used the better. The simplest 
and cli^nest is skim milk whipped to a froth and blended gradu- 
ally with the cider as it b pumped into the mixing vat. Many 
nostrums are sold for the clearing of cider, but none i > necessary 
and most are harmful. 

Of late years the practice has largely obtained of using 
preservatives for the purpose of checking fermentation. The 
principal preservatives employed are salicylic and boracic acids 
and foormaJin. The two former are ineffective except in quantities 
likely to prove hurtful to health, while formalin, in itself a 
powerful and deleterious drug, though it stops fermentation, 
renders the liquor cloudy and undrinkable. Other foreign in- 
gredients, such as saccharin and porcherine, both coal-tar 
derivatives — the latter a recent discovery of a French chemist, 
after whom it is named — are used by many makers, chiefly for 
the purpose of rendering bad and therefore unwholesome cider 
palatable and saleable. Provided tliat cider and perry be properly 
filtered, and attention paid to perfect cleanliness of vessels and 
appliances, there is no need of preservatives or sweeteners, and 
their use ought to be forbidden by law in England, as it is in 
most continental states in the case of liquors to be consumed 
within their borders, though not, it is significant to note, in the 
case of liquors intended for exportation. 

The wholesome properties of cider and perry when pure and 
unadulterated have been recognized by medical men, who 
recommend them as pleasant and efficacious remedies in affec- 
tions of a gouty or rheumatic nature, maladies which, strange 
to say, these very liquors were once supposed to foster, if 
not actually to originate. Under a similar false impression the 
notion is general that hard rough cider is apt to cause diarrhoea, 
colic and kindred complaints, whereas, as a iact, disorders 
of this kind are conspicuous by their absence in tliose parts of 
the epuntry where rough cider and perry constitute the staple 
drinks cf the working-classes. This is especially the case in 
Herefordshire, which is said also to be the only county in England 
whence no instance of the occurrence of Asiatic cholera has ever 
been reported. 

The importance which the cider indusl^ has of late attained 
in England has been marked by the establishment of the National 
Fruit and Gder Institute at Long Ashton near Bristol. This 
institute, founded in 1905 at the instance of tlie Board of 
Agriculture, is supported by grants from the bopd, the Bath 
and West of England Society, the councils of the cider-producing 
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counties of Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester, Monmouth, Devon 
and Somerset, and by subscription of members. The objects of 
the institute are the promotion of research into the causes of 
the changes which occur in cider and perry during fermentation, 
with the view of imparting to these liquors a degree of exactitude 
hitherto unattainable ; the adoption from time to time of im- 
proved machinery and methods in cider-making ; the detection 
of adulteration ; the giving of instruction in the principles and 
practice of cider-making ; the publication of reports detailing 
the results of the researches undertaken at the institute ; the 
testing and selection of the sorts of fruit best suited for vintage 
purposes ; the propagation of useful varieties likely from neglect 
to go out of cultivation ; and the conducting of experiments 
in regard to the best systems of planting and protecting young 
fruit trees. 

Fruit-growers who look to cider-making as a means of 
utilizing windfalls and small and inferior apples of cooking and 
dessert varieties not worth sending to market should be warned 
that it is as important to the cider industry that good cider only 
should be on sale as it is to the fruit-growing industry tliat good 
fruit only should be sent to market. The juice of the apple is 
naturally affected by the condition of the fruit itself, and if this 
be unripe, unsound or worm-eaten the cider made from it will 
be inferior to that made from full-grown, ripe and sound fruit. 
If such fruit be not good enough to send to market, neither will 
the cider made from it be good enough to place before the public. 
Nevertheless, it may furnish a sufficiently palatable drink for 
home consumption, and may therefore be so utilized. But 
when, as happens from time to time in fruit-growing districts, 
there is a glut, and even the best table fruit is not saleable at 
a profit, then, indeed, cider-making is a means of storing in a 
liquid form what would otherwise be left to rot on the ground ; 
wliilst if a proportion of vintage fruit were mixed therewith, 
a drink would be produced which would not discredit the cider 
trade, and would bring a fair return to the maker. (C. W. R C ) 

OIENFUBGOS, KICASIO ALVAREZ DE (1764-1809), Spanish 
poet and publicist, was born at Madrid on the T4th of December 
1764. He studied with distinction at Salamanca, where he met 
the poet Melendez Vald6s. His poems, published in 1778, 
immediately attracted attention. He was successively editor 
of the Gaceta and Mer curio ^ and was condemned to death for 
having published an article against Napoleon ; on the petition 
of his friends, he was respited and deported to France ; he died 
at Orthez early in the following year. His verses are modelled 
on those of Melendez Valdes ; though not deficient in technique 
or passion, they are often disfigured by spurious sentimentality 
and by the flimsy philosophy of the age. Cienfuegos was blamed 
for an unsparing use of both archaisms and gallicisms. His 
plays, PitacOf Zoraida, La Condesa de Castilla and Idomeneo^ 
four tragedies on the pseudo-classic French model, and Las 
Hermanas generosas^ a comedy, are deservedly forgotten. 

CIENFUEGOS (originally Fernandina de Jagua), one of the 
principal cities of Cuba, in Santa Clara province, near the central 
portion of the S. coast, 195 m. E.S.E. of Havana. Pop. (1907) 
30,100. Cienfuegos is served the United railways and by 
steamers connecting with Santiago, Bataband, Trinidad and 
the Isle of Pines. It lies about 6 m. from the sea on a peninsula 
in the magnificent landlocked tey of Jagua. Vessels drawing 
t 6 ft. have direct access to tfk wharves. A circular railway 
about the water-front, wharves and warehouses facilitates the 
loading and unloading of vessels. The city streets are broad 
and regularly laid out. There is a handsome cathedral ; and 
the Tomas Terry theatre (given to the city by the heirs of 
one of the irdllionaire sugar planters of the jurisdiction), the 
governor’s house (1841-1844), the military and government 
hospitals, market place and railway station are worthy of note. 
In the Cathedral Square (Plaza de Armas), embracing two city- 
squares, and shaded — like all the plazas of the island — ^with 
laurels and royal palms, are a statue of Isabel the Catholic, 
and two marble lions given by Queen Isabel 11 . ; elsewhere there 
are statues of General Qouet and Marshal Serrano, once captain- 
general. The city is lighted by gas and electricity, has an 


abundant watcr-^supply, and cable connexion with Europe, 
the United Stated, other Antilles and South America, The 
surrounding country is one of the prettiest and most fertile 
regions in Cuba, varied with woods, rivers, rocky gulches, 
b^utiful cascades and channing tropic vegetation. Several 
of the largest and finest sugar estates in the world are situated in 
the vicinity, including the Soledad (with a botanical experiment 
station maintained by Harvard University), the Terry and 
others — ^most of them connected with the city by good drive- 
ways. Cienfuegos is a centre of the sugar trade on the south 
coast; tobacco too is exported* 

The bay of Jagua was visited by Columbus. The city was 
founded in 1819, with the aid of the Spanish government, by a 
Louisianian, General Luis de Qouet; it was destroyed by a 
hurricane and was rebuilt in 1825. Many naturalized foreign 
Catholics, including Americans, were among the original settlers. 
The settlement was first named in honour of Ferdinand VII., 
and later in honour of Captain-General Jos^ Cienfuegos Jovel- 
lanos. The harbour was known from the earliest times, and has 
been declared by Mahan to be the most important of the 
Caribbean Sea for strategic purposes. In 1740-1745 a fortifica- 
tion called Nuestra Senora de los Angeles was erected at the 
entrance ; it is still standing, on a steep bluff overlooking the 
sea, and is one of the most picturesque of the old fortifications 
of the island. On the iith of May 1898 a force from two vessels 
of the United States fleet under Admiral Schley, searching for 
Cervera and blockading the port, cut two of the three cables 
here (at Point Colorado, at the entrance of the harbour), and for 
the first time in the Spanish- American War the American troops 
were under fire. 

CIEZA, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Murcia, on the right bank of the river Segura, and on the Madrid- 
Cartagena railway. Pop. (1900) 13,626. Cieza is built in a 
narrow bend of the Segura valley, which is enclosed on the north 
by mountains, and on the south broadens into a fertile plain, 
producing grain, wine, olives, raisins, oranges and esparto grass. 
In the town itself there are flour and paper mills, sawmills and 
brandy distilleries. Between 1870 and 1900 local trade and 
population increased rapidly, owing partly to improved means 
of communication ; and the appearance of Cieza is thoroughly 
modern. 

CIGAR, the common term for tobacco-leaf prepared for smok- 
ing by being rolled into a short cylinder tapering to a point at 
the end which is placed in the mouth, the other end, which is 
lighted, being usually cut square (see Tobacco). The Spanish 
cigarro is of doubtful origin, possibly connected with ctgarra, a 
cicada, from its resemblance to the body of that insect, or with 
cigarral, a word of Arabic origin meaning a pleasure garden. 
The explanation that it comes from a Cuban word for a certain 
species of tobacco is probably erroneous, since no native word 
of the kind is known. The diminutive, cigarette, denotes a roll 
of cut tobacco enclosed usually in thin paper, but sometimes 
also in tobacco-leaf or the husk of Indian corn. 

OIGNANI, CARLO (1628-1719), Italian painter, was born of a 
noble family at Bologna, where he studied under Battista Cairo, 
and afterwards under Francesco Albani. Though an intimate 
friend of the latter, and his most famous disciple, Cignani was 
yet strongly and deeply influenced by the genius of Correggio. 
His greatest work, moreover, the Assumption of the Virgin,” 
round the cupola of the church of the Madonna della Fuoca at 
Forli, which occupied him some twenty years, and is in some 
respects one of the most remarkable works of art of the 17th 
century, is obviously inspired from the more renowned fresco of 
Correggio in the cupola of the cathedral of Parma. Cignani had 
some of the defects of his masters ; his elaborate finish, his 
audacious artificiality in the use of colour and in composition, 
mark the disciple of Albani ; but he imparted to his work a 
more intellectual character than either of his models, and is not 
without other remarkable merits of his own. As a man Cignani 
was eminently amiable, unassuming and generous. His success, 
however, made him many enemies; and the envy of some of 
these is said to have impelled them to deface certain of his works. 
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Be accepted none of the honours offered him by the duke of 
Parma and other princes, but lived and died an artist. On his 
removal to Forli, where he died, the school he had founded at 
Bologna was fain in some sort to follow its master. His most 
famous pictures, in addition to the Assumption already cited, 
are — ^the ** Entry of Paul IIL into Bologna” ; the “ Francois L 
Touching for King’s Evil” ; a Power of Love,” painted under 
a fine ceiling by Agostino Carracci, on the walls of a room in the 
ducal palace at Parma ; an “ Adam and Eve ” (at the Hague) ; 
and two of “ Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife ” (at Dresden and 
Copenhagen). His son Felice (1660-1724) and nephew Paolo 
(1709-1764) were also painters. 

OIGOU (or CivoLi), LODOVICO CAMDI DA(isS9ri6i3),ItaHan 
painter, architect and poet, was born at Cigoli in Tuscany. 
Educated under Alessandro Allori and Santi di Tito, he formed a 
peculiar style by the study at Florence of Michelangelo, Cor- 
reggio, Andrea del Sarto and Pontormo. Assimilating more of 
the second of these masters than of all the others, he laboured for 
some years with success ; but the attacks of his enemies, and 
intense application to the production of a wax model of certain 
anatomical preparations, induced an alienation of mind which 
affected him for three years. At the end of this period he 
visited Lombardy, whence he returned to Florence. There he 
painted an Ecce Homo,” in competition with Passignani and 
Caravaggio, which gained the prize. This work was afterwards 
taken by Bonaparte to the Louvre, and was restored to Florence 
in 1815. Other important pictures are — a “St Peter Healing 
the Lame Man,” in St Peter’s at Rome ; a “ Conversion of St 
Paul,” in the church of San Paolo fuori le Mura, and a “ Story of 
Psyche,” m fresco, at the Villa Borghese ; a “ Martyrdom of 
Stephen,” which earned him the name of the Florentine Cor- 
reggio, a “ Venus and Satyr,” a “ Sacrifice of Isaac,” a “ Stigmata 
of St Francis,” at Florence. Cigoli, who was made a knight of 
Malta at the request of Pope Paul 111 ., was a good and solid 
draughtsman and the possessor of a rich and harmonious palette. 
He died, it is said, of grief at the failure of his last fresco (in the 
Roman church of Santa Maria Maggiore), which is rendered 
ridiculous by an abuse of perspective. 

CILIA (plural of Lat. cihutn, eyelash), in biology, the thread- 
like processes by the vibration of which many lowly organisms, 
or the male reproductive cells of higher organisms, move through 
water. 

CILIATA (M, Pertz), one of the two divisions of Infusoria, 
characterized by the permanent possession of cilia or organs 
derived from these (cirrhi, membranelles, &c.), and possessing 
a single mouth (except in the Opalimpstdae, all parasitic). They 
are the most highly differentiated among the Protozoa. 

CILICIA, in ancient geography, a district of Asia Minor, 
extending along the south coast from the Alara Su, which 
separated it from Pamphylia, to the Giaour Dagh (Mt. Amanus), 
which parted it from Syria. Its northern limit was the crest of 
Mt. Taurus. It was naturally divided into Cilicia Trachea, W. 
of the Lamas Su, and Cilicia Pedias, E. of that river. 

Cilicia Trachea is a rugged mountain district formed by the 
spurs of Taurus, which often terminate in rocky headlands with 
small sheltered harbours, — a feature which, in classical times, 
made the coast a resort of pirates, and, in the middle ages, led 
to its occupation by Genoese and Venetian traders. The district 
is watered by the Geuk Su (Calycadnus and its tributaries), and 
is covered to a large extent by forests, whiv-^h still, as of old, 
supply timber to Egypt and Syria. There were several towns 
but no large trade centres. In the interior were Coropissus (Da 
Bazar), Olba (Uzunjaburj), and, in the valley of the Calycadnus, 
Claud iopolis (Mut) and Germanicopolis (Ermenek). On or 
near the coast were Coracesium (Alaya), Selinus-Trajanopolis 
(Selinti), Anemourium ( Anamur), Kelenderis (Kilindria), Seleucia 
ad Calycadnum (Selefkeh), Corycus (Korghoz) and Elaeusa- 
Sebaste ( Ayash). Roads connected Laranda north of the Taurus, 
with Kelenderis and Seleucia. 

Cilicia Pedias included the rugged spurs of Taurus and a large 
plaiti, which consists, in great part, of a rich stoneless loam. Its 
eastern half is studded with isolated rocky crags, which are 


crowned with the ruins of ancient strongholds, and broken by 
the low hills that border the plain of Issus. The plain is watered 
by the Cydnus (Tarsus Chai), the Sams (Sihun) and the Pyramus 
(Jihun), each of which brings down much silt. The Sarus now 
enters the sea almost due south of Tarsus, but there are clear 
indications that at one period it joined the Pyramus, and that 
the united rivers ran to the sea west of Kara-tash. Such appears 
to have been the case when Alexander’s army crossed (jlicia. 

I The plain is extremely productive, though now little cultivated. 

I Throufjh it ran the great highway, between the east and the west, 

I on which stood Tarsus on the Cydnus, Adana on the Sarus, 
and Mopsuestia (Missis) on the Pyramus. North of the road 
between the two last places were Sision-Flaviopolis (Sis), Ana- 
zarbiis (Anazarba) and Hierapolis-Kastabala (Budrum); and 
on the coast were Soli-Pompeiopolis, Mallus (Kara-tash), Aegae 
(Ayash), Issus, Baiae (Piyas) and Alexandria ad Issum (Alexan- 
dretta). The great highway from the west, on its long rough 
descent from the Anatolian plateau to Tarsus, ran through a 
narrow pass between walls of rock called the Cilician Gate, Ghulek 
Boghaz. After crossing the low hills east of the Pyramus it 
passed through a masonry (Cilician) gate, Demir Kapu, and 
entered the plain of Issus. From that plain one road ran south- 
ward through a masonry (Syrian) gate to Alexandretta, and 
thence crossed Mt. Amanus by the Syrian Gate, Beilan Pass, to 
Antioch and Syria ; and another ran northwards through a 
masonry (Amanian) gate, south of Toprak Kaleh, and crossed Mt. 
Amanus by the Amanian Gate, Baghche Pass, to North Syria 
and the Euphrates. By the last pass, which was apparently 
unknown to Alexander, Darius crossed the mountains prior to 
the battle of Issus. Both passes are short and easy, and connect 
Cilicia Pedias geographically and politically with Syria rather 
than with Asia Minor. Another important road connected Sision 
with Cocysus and Melitene. In Roman times Cilicia exported 
the goats’-hair cloth, Cilicium, of which tents were made. 

The rilicians appear as Khilikkii in Assyrian inscriptions, 
and in the early part of the first millennium B c were one of the 
four chief powers of western Asia. It is generally assumed that 
they had previously been subject to the Syro-Cappadocian 
empire ; but, up to 1909 at all events, “ Hittite ” monuments 
had not been found in Cilicia ; and we must infer that the 
“ ITittite ” civilizations which flourished in Cappadocia and N. 
Syria, communicated with each other by passes E. of Amanus 
and not by the Cilician Gates. Under the Persian empire 
Cilicia was apparent^ governed by tributary native kings, who 
bore a name or title graecized as Syennesis ; but it was officially 
included in the fourth satrapy by Darius. Xenophon found a 
queen in power, and no opposition was offered to the march of 
Cyrus Similarly Alexander found the Gates open, when he 
came down from the plateau in 333 b.c. ; and from these facts 
it may he inferred that the great pass was not under direct 
Persian control, but under that of a vassal power always ready 
to turn against its suzerain. After Alexander’s death it was long 
a battle ground of rival marshals and kings, and for a time 
fell under Ptolemaic dominion, but finally under that of the 
Seleucids, who, however, never held effectually more than the 
eastern half. Cilicia Trachea became the haunt of pirates, who 
were subdued by Pompey. Cilicia Pedias became Roman 
territory in 103 b.c., and the whole was organized by Pompey, 
64 B.C., into a province which, for a short time, extended to and 
included part of Phrygia. It was reorganized by Caesar, 47 b.c., 
and about 27 B.c. ^came part of the province Syria -Cilicia- 
Phoenice. At first the western district was left independent 
under native kings or priest-dynasts, and a small kingdom, under 
Tarkondimotus, was left in the east; but these were finally 
united to the province by Vespasian, a.d. 74. Under Diocletian 
(circa 297), Cilicia, with tlie Syrian and Egyptian provinces, 
formed the Diocesis Orient! s. In the 7th century it was invaded 
by the Arabs, who held the country until it was reoccupied by 
Nicephorus 11 . in 965. 

The Seljuk invasion of Armenia was followed by an exodus of 
Armenians southwards, and in 1080 Rhupen, a relative of the last 
king of Ani, founded in the heart of the Cilician Taurus a small 
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principality, wluch giadualljr expanded into the kingdom of 
Lesser Armenia. This Christian kingdom— situated in the 
♦ midst of Moslem states, hostile to the Byzantines, giving valuable 
aup|)ort to the crusaders, and trading with the ^at commercial 
cities of Italy — ^had a stormy existence of about 300 years. 
Gosdantiii L (1095--1100) assisted the crusaders on their march 
to Antioch, and was created knight and marquis. Thoros I. 
{i 100-1 1 23), in alliance with the Christian princes of Syria, 
waged succcsshil war against Byzantines and Seljuks. Levmnd 
{Leo) IL, 'Uhe Great” f 1185-1219), extended the kingdom 
beyond Mount Taurus ana established the capital at Sis. He 
assisted the crusaders, was crowned king by tlie axchbishop of 
Mainz, and married one of the Lusignans of Cyprus. Haithon I. 
(1224-1269) made an alliance with the Mongols, who, before their 
adoption of Islam, protected his kingdom from the Mamelukes 
of Eg3rpt. When Ixvond V. died (1342), John of Lusignan was 
crown^ king as Gosdantin IV. ; but he and his successors 
alienated the Armenians by attempting to make them conform 
to the Homan Church, and by giving all posts of honour to 
Latins, and at last the kingdom, a prey to internal dissensions, 
succumbed (1375) to the attacks of the Egyptians. Cilicia 
Trachea was occupied by the Osmanlis in the 15th century, but 
Cilicia Pedias was only added to the empire in 1515. 

From 1833 to 1840 Cilicia formed part of the territories 
administered by Mehemet Ali of Cairo, who was compelled to 
evacuate it by the allied powers. Since that date it has formed 
die vilayet of Adana {q.v,). 

Bibliography — ^Beside the grtieral authoiities for Asia Minor, 
sec •— W B. Barker, Lures and Penates (1833) ; V, Lanfl:lois, Voyage 
dans la Cthcie (iSoi) ; F. Beaufort, Karamama (1817); W. F 
Ainsworth, Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition (1888), and Travels 
in Asia Minor (1842) ; R. HelxTdeV and A, Wilhdm, Ecisen in 
KHikten (i8y6^ ; D G. Hogarth and j A. R Mtinro, Mod. and Anc 
Roads in E Asia Minor (R, G S, Supp. Papers, iii ) f 1893) ; D. G 
Hof^arth, A Wandering Scholar (1896) ; G. L. Sclilumborger, Vn 
Empereur hyzantin (1890); T. Kot«:hy, Reise in dem cilicischen 
Taurus ; H. C. Barkley, Ride through Asia MiHor and 

Armenia (1891) ; E. J. I>avis, Life in Asiatic Turkey (1879) ; J 
Marquardt, R6m. StaatsperuMltunff^ L (1874) ; J R. S. Sterrett, 
Wolfe Expedition (1S88). Sco also authorities under Armenia and 
MmiEMEr An (C. W, W. ; D G. H.) 

ClLLl, ULRICH, Count of (1406-1456), son of Frederick II., 
count of Cilli, and Elizabeth Frangepaiu Of his youth we 
know nothing certain. About 1432 he married Catherine, 
daughter of (ieor^e Brankovich, despot of Servia. 

His influence in the troubled afiairs of Hungary and the 
Empire early overshadowed that of his father, together with 
whom he was made a prince of the Empire by the emperor 
Sigismund (1436). Hence feuds with the Habsburgs, wounded 
in their rights as overlords of Cilli, ending, however, in an 
alliance with the Habsburg king Albert IL, who made Ulrich 
for a short while his lieutenant in Bohemia. After Albert’s 
death (1439) Ulrich took up the cause of his widow Elizabeth, 
and presided at the coronation 0! her infant son Ladislaus V. 
Posthuraus (1440). A feud with the Hunyadis followed, em- 
bittered by John liunyadi s attack on George Brankovich of 
Servia (1444) and his refusal to recognize Ulrich’s claim to 
Bosnia on the death of Sltophen Tvrtko (1443). In 2446 
Hunyadi, snow governor of Hungary, harried the CiUi territOTics 
in ("roalia-Slavonia ; but his power was broken at Kossovo 
(1448), and Count Ulrich was to lead a successful crusade, 
nominally in the Habsburg interest, into Hungary (1450). In 
1452 he forced the emperor Frederick HI. to hand over the boy 
king Ladislaus V. to his keeping, and became thus pmctically 
ruler of Hungary. In 1454 his power was increased by his 
succession to his father’s vast wealth ; and in 1456 he was named 
by Ladislaus his lieutenant in Hungary. The Hunyadis now 
cionspired to destroy him. On the 8th of November, in spite 
of warnings, he entered Belgrade with the ki^ ; the next 
day he was attacked by Laszio Hunyadi and his friends, and 
done to death. With him died the male line of the counts 
of Cilli. 

Count Ulnch’s ambition was boundless, his passions un- 
bridled ; but the hostile judgments passed by Aeneas 


Sylvius and other contemporaries upon him must be read 
with caution. 

CILLI (Slovene, a town in Styria, Austria, 82 m. S. by 
W, of Graz by rail. Pop. (1^0) 6743. It is picturesquely 
situated on the left batik of the river Sann, and still has remains 
of the old walls and towers, with which it was once surrounded. 
Memorials of a still earlier period in its history— Roman anti- 
quities — are to be seen in the municipal museum, while its canals 
and sewers are also of Roman oripn. These were discovered 
during the second half of the 19th century, and were in such a 
good state of preservation that after a few small repairs they 
are now utilized. The parish church, dating from the 14th 
century, with its beautiful Gothic chapel, is one of the most 
interesting specimens of medieval architecture. The so-called 
German church, in Romanesque style, belonged to the Minorite 
monastery, founded in 1241 and closed in 1808. Tlie throne of 
the counts of Cilli is preserved here, and also the tombs of several 
members of the family. On the Schlossberg (1320 ft.), situated 
to the S.E. of the town, are the ruins of the castle of Ober-Cilli, 
the former residence of the counts of Cilli. Ten miles to the 
N.W. of Cilli are situated the baths of Neuhaus, with indifferent 
thermal waters (117® F.), frequented by ladies. Not far from 
it is the ruined castle of Neuhaus, called since 1643 Schlangen- 
burg, from which an extensive view of the neighbouring Alps 
is obtained. 

Cilli is one of the oldest places in Styria, and was probably a 
Coltic settlement. It was taken possession of by the Romans 
in 15 B.C., and in a.d. 50 the emperor Claudius raised it to a 
Roman municipium and named it Claudia Cdeja, It soon 
became one of the most flourishing Roman colonies, and possessed 
numerous great buildings, of which the temple of Mars was 
famous throughout tlie whole empire. It was incorporated with 
Aquileia, undw Constantine j and towards the end of the 6th 
century was destroyed by the invading Slavs. It had a perwxl 
of exceptional prosperity from tlie middle of the 14th to the 
latter half of the 15th century, under the counts of Cilh, on the 
extinction of which family it fell to Austria. In the i6th century 
it suffered greatly both from revolts of the peasantry and from 
the Countei^Reformation, Protestantism having made many 
converts in the district, particularly among the nobles. 

See Glantschnigg, Celeja (Qlli, 1892). 

CIMABUE, GIOVANNI (1240 to about 1302), Italian painter, 
was bom in Florence of a respectable family, which seems to 
have borne the name of Gualtieri, as well as that of Cimabue 
(Bullhead). He took to the arts of design by natural inclination, 
and sought the society of men of learning and accomplishment 
Vasari, the historian of Italian painting, zealous for his own 
native state of Florence, has left us the generally current account 
of Cimabue, which later researches have to a great extent 
invalidated. Wc cannot now accept his assertion that art, 
extinct in Italy, was revived solely by Cimabue, after he had 
received some training from Greek artists invited by the Floren- 
tine government to paint the cliapel of the Gondi in the churdi 
of S. Maria Novella ; for native Italian art was not then a nullity, 
and this church was only begun when Cimabue was already 
forty years old. Even Lanai’s qualifying statement that Greek 
artists, although they did not paint the diapel of the Gondi, did 
execute rude decorations in a chapd bskfW the existing church, 
and may thus have inspired Cimabue, makes little difference 
in the main facts. What we find as the general upshot is that 
soane Italian painters preceded Cimabue— particularly Guido of 
Siena and Giunta of Fisa } that he worked on much the same 
principle as they, and to a like result ; but that he was neverthe- 
less the most ad\-anced master of his time, and, by his own works, 
and the training which he imparted to his mighty pupil Giotto, 
he left the ait far more formed and mex^e capable of growth than 
he found it (see FaxntiNO). 

The undoubted admimtion ol his contemporaries would alone 
demonstrate the conspicuous position which Cimabue held, and 
deserved to hold. For the chapel of the Rucellai in S. Maria 
Novella he painted in tempera a«i:olossal Madonna and Child 
with Angels,’* the largest altarpieoe produced up to that date ; 
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before its rismoval from the studio it was ¥isttecl itith admiiiLtbii 
by Charles of Anjoo» with a host of eminent men and ^ntle 
ladies, and it was canied to the church in a festive procession of 
the people and trumpeters. Cimabue was at this time living in 
the Borgo Allegri, then outside the walk of Florence ; the l^end 
that the name Allegri (Joyous) was bestowed on the locality in 
consequence of this striking popular display is more attractive 
than accurate, for the name existed already. Of this celebrated 
picture, one of the great kndmarks of modem and sacred art, 
some details may be here given, which we condense from the 
History of Fainting in Itaky by Crowe and Cavalcaseije. 

** Th© Virgin in a red tunic and blue mantilf , with her feet resting 
on an open-worked stool, is sitting on a chatir with a white 
drapery flowered in gold and blue, and carried by six angels kneeling 
in threes above each other. A delicately engraved nimbus surrounds 
her head, and that of the infant Saviour on her lap, who is dressed 
in a white tunic, and purple mantle shot with gold, A dark-coloured 
frame surrounds the gabled square Of the picture, delicately traced 
with an ornament interrupted at intervals by thirty medailkns on 
gold ground, each of whicn contains the half-flgure of a saint. In 
the face of the Madonna is a soft and melancholy expression ; in 
the form of the infant, a certain freshness, animation and natural 
proportion; in the group, affection — but too rare at this period. 
Tliere is sentiment in the attitudes of th© angels, energetic mien in 
some prophets, comparative clearness and soft harmony m the 
colours. A certain loss of balance is caused by the overweight of 
the head in the Virgin as compared with the slightness of her frame. 
The features are the old Ones of the 13th century ; only softened, 
as regarcb the expression of the eye, by an exaggeration of elliptical 
form in the iris, and closeness of tlic curves of the lids. In the angels 
the absence of all true notions of composition may be considered 
striking ; yet their movements are more natural and pleasing than 
hitherto. One indeed, to the spectator’s right of the Virgin, com- 
bines more tender reverence in its glance than any that had yet been 
produced. Cimabue gave to the flesh-tints a clear and carefully 
fused colour, and imparted to the forms some of the rotundity whicii 
they had lost. With him vanished the sharp contrasts of hard lights, 
half-tones and shadows." 

In a general way, it may be said that Cimabue showed himself 
forcible in his paintings, as especially in heads of aged or strongly 
characterized men ; and, if the then existing development of 
art had allowed of this^ he might have had it in him to express 
the beautiful as well. He, according to Vasari, was the first 
painter who wrote words upon his paintings, — as, for instance, 
round the head of Christ in a picture of the Crucifixion, the 
words addressed to Mary, Mulitr ecce filtus tuus. 

Other paintings still extant by Cimabue are the following : — 
In the Academy of Arts in Florence, a Madonna and Child,’' 
with eight angels, and some prophets in niches, — better than 
the Rucellai picture in composition and study of nature, but 
more archaic m type, and the colour now spoilt (this work was 
painted for the Badia of S. Trinita, Florence) ; in the National 
Galler/, London, a Madonna and Child with Angels,” which 
came from the Ugo Baldi collection, and had probably once 
been in the church of S. Croce, Florence ; in the Louvre, a 
“ Madonna and Child,” with twenty-six medallions in the frame, 
Originally in the churth of S. Francesco, Pisa. In the lower 
church of the Basilica of S. Francesco at Assisi, Cimabue, 
succeeding Giunta da Pisa, probably adorned the south transept, 
— painting a colossal Virpn and Child between four Angels,” 
above the altat of the Conception, and a large figure of St 
Francis. In the upper church, north transept, he has the 
"Saviour Enthroned and some Angels,” and, on the central 
ceiling of the transept, the “ Four Evangelists with Angels.” 
Many other works in both the lower and the upper church have 
been ascribed to Cimabue, but with very scanty evidence ; even 
the above-named can be assigned to him only as matter of 
probability. Numerous others which he indisputably did paint 
have perished, — ^for instance, a series (earlier in date than the 
Rucellai picture) in the Carmine church at Padua, which were 
destroyed by a fire. 

From Assisi Cimabue returned to Florence. In the closing 
years of his life he was appointed capomaestiu of the mosaics 
of the cathedral of Pisa, and was afterwards, hardly a year 
before his death, joined with Arnolfo di Cambio as architect 
for the cathedral of Florence. In Pisa he esfiecuted a Majesty 
in the apse,-—" Christ in glory between the Vir^n and John 
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the Evangelist,” a mosaic, now much damaged, which stamps 
him as the leading artist of his time in that material. This was 
probably the last work that he produced* 

The debt which art owes to Cimabue is not limited to hk own 
perfoimances. He was the master of Giotto, whom (such at 
least is the traclition) he found a shepherd boy of ten, in the 
pastures of Vespignano, drawing with a coal on a slate the figure 
of a lamb. Cimabue took him to Florence, and instructed him 
in the art ; and after his death Giotto occupied a house which 
had belonged to his master in the Via del Cocomero. Another 
painter with whom Cimabue is said to have been intimate was 
Gaddo Gaddi. 

It had always been supposed that the bodily semblance of 
Cimabue is preserved to us in a portrait-figure by Simon Memmi 
painted in tlie Cappclla degli Spagnuoli, in S. Maria Novella, — 
a thin hooded face in profile, with small beard, reddish and 
pointed. This is, however, extremely dubious. Simone Martini 
of Siena (commonly called Memmi) was bom m 1283, and would 
therefore have been about nmeteen years of age when Ciraalme 
died ; it is not certain that he painted the work in question, or 
that the figure represents Cimabue. The Florentine master is 
spoken of by a nearly contmiporary commentator on Dante 
(the so-called Anonimo, who wrote about 1334) as arrogante e 
disdegnoso ; so ” arrogant and scornful ” that, if any one, 
or if he himself, found a fault in any work of his, however 
cherished till then, he would abandon it in disgust. This, 
however, to a modem mind, looks more like an aspiring and 
fastidious desire for perfection than any such form of “ arrogance 
and scorn ” as blemishes a man’s character. Giovanni Cimabue 
was buried in the cathedral of Florence, S. Maria del Fiore, with 
an epitaph written by one of the Nini : — 

" Crodidit ut Cimabos picturae castra tenere, 

Sic teauit viveii<> , nunc tenet astra poll." 

Here we recognize distinctly a parallel to the first clause in the 
famous triplet of Dante : 

" Credette Cimabue nella pmtiua 
'Xenor lo campo , cd ora ha Giotto il gndo, 

Si che la fama di colui s’ oscura." 

Besides Vasari, and Crowe and Cavalcaselle (rc-cdited by Langton), 
the following works may be consulted • — P. Angeli, Storia della 
basilica d* Assisi; Cole and Stillman, Old Italian Masters (1802) ; 
Mrs Ady, Painters of Florence (1900). (W. M. K ) 

CIMAROSA, DOMRMIGO (1749-1801), Italian musical com- 
poser, was bom at Aversa, in the kingdom of Naples, on the 17th 
of December 1749. His parents were poor, but anxious to give 
their son a good education ; and after removing to Naples they 
sent him to a free school connected with one of the monasteiies 
of that city. The organist of the monastery, Padre Polcano, 
was struck with the boy’s intellect, and voluntarily instructed 
him in the elements of music, as also in the ancient and modem 
literature of his country. To his influence Cimarosa owed a 
free scholarship at the musical institute of Santa Maria di Loreto, 
where he remained for eleven years, studying chiefly the great 
masters of the old Italian school. Piccini, Sacchini and other 
musicians of repute are mentioned amongst his teachers. At 
the age of twenty-three Cimarosa began his career as a composer 
with a comic opera called Le Stravagafize del Conie, first per- 
formed at the Teatro dei Fbrentini at Naples in 1772. The 
work met with approval, and was followed in the same year by 
Le Pazzte di SieUtdama e di Zoroastro^ a farce full of humour 
and eccentricity. This work also was successful, and the fame 
of the young compKiser began to spread all over Italy, In 1774 
he was invited to Rome to write an opera for the siagione of 
that yea-; and he there produced another comic opera called 
U Itdiana in Londra, 

The next thirteen years of Cimarosa’s life are not marked by 
any event worth mentioning. He wrote a number of operas for 
the various theatres of Italy, living temporarily in Rome, in 
Naples, or wherever else his vocation as a conductor of his works 
happened to call him. From 1784-1787 he lived at Florence, 
wnting exclusively for the theatre of that city. The productions 
of this period of his life are very numerous, consisting of 
operas, lx)th comic and serious, cantatas, and various sacred 
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compositions. The following works may be mentioned amongst 
many others ; — Caio Mario ; the three biblical operas, 
Assalone, La GtttdiUa and II Sacrificio d' Abramo; also II 
Convito dt Pieira ; and La Ballerina amante, a pretty comic 
opera first performed at Venice with enormous success. 

About the year 1788 Cimarosa went to St Petersburg by 
invitation of the empress Catherine 11 . At her court he remained 
four years and wrote an enormous number of compositions, 
mostly of the nature of piices occasion. Of most of these not 
even the names are on record. In 17^2 Cimarosa left St Peters- 
burg, and went to Vienna at the invitation of the emperor 
Leopold 11 . Here he produced his masterpiece, II Matrimmio 
segreto, which ranks amongst the highest achievements of light 
operatic music. In 1793 Cimarosa returned to Naples, where 
II Matfimonio segreto and other works were receiv’^ed with great 
applause. Amongst the works belonging to his last stay in 
Naples may be mentioned the charming opera Le Astuzie 
feminili. This period of his life is said to have been embittered 
by the intrigues of envious and hostile persons, amongst whom 
figured his old rival Paisicllo. During the occupation of Naples 
by the troops of the French Republic, Cimarosa joined the 
liberal party, and on the return of the Bourbons, was, like many 
of his political friends, condemned to death. By the intercession 
of influential admirers his sentence was commuted into banish- 
ment, and he left Naples with the intention of returning to 
St Petersburg. But his health was broken, and after much 
suffering he died at Venice on the nth of January 1801, of 
inflammation of the intestines. The nature of his disease led 
to the rumour of his having been poisoned by his enemies, 
which, however, a formal inquest proved to be unfounded. 
He worked till the last moment of his life, and one of his operas, 
Artemizia, remained unfinished at his death. 

CIMBRI, a Teutonic tribe who made their first appearance 
in Roman history in the year 113 b.c., when they defeated the 
consul Gnaeus Papirius Carbo near Noreia in the rhodem 
Carinthia. It was the common belief that they had been driven 
from their homes on the North Sea by inundations, but, whatever 
the cause of their migration, they had been wandering along the 
Danube for some years warring with the Celtic tribes on either 
bank. After the victory of 113 they passed westwards over the 
Rhine, threatening the territory of the Allobroges. Their request 
for land was not granted, and in 109 b.c. they defeated the consul 
Marcus Junius Silanus in southern Gaul, but did not at once 
follow up the victory. In 105 they returned to the attack under 
their king Boiorix, and favoured by the dissensions of the Roman 
commanders Gnaeus Mallius Maximus and Caepio, defeated 
them in detail and annihilated their armies at Arausio (Orange). 
Again the victorious Cimbri turned away from Italy, and, after 
attempting to reduce the Arvemi, moved into Spain, where they 
failed to overcome the desperate resistance of the Celtiberian 
tribes. In 103 they marched back through Gaul, which they 
overran as far as the Seine, where the Belgae made a stout 
resistance. Near Rouen the Cimbri were reinforced by the 
Teutoni and two cantons of the Helvetii. Thereupon the host 
marched southwards by two routes, the Cimbri moving on the 
left towards the passes of the Eastern Alps, while the newly 
arrived Teutoni and their allies made for the western gates of 
Italy. In 102 b.c. the Teutoni and Ambroncs were totally 
defeated at Aquae Sextiae by Marius, while the Cimbri succeeded 
in passing the Alps and driving Q. Lutatius C atulus across the 
Adige and Po. In loi Marius overthrew them on the Raudine 
Plain near Vercellae. Their king Boiorix was killed and the 
whole army destroyed. The Cimbri were the first in the long 
line of the Teutonic invaders of Italy. 

The original home of the Cimbri has been much disputed. 
It is recorded in the Monumentum Ancyranum that a Roman 
fleet sailing eastwards from the mouth of the Rhine {c. a.d. 5) 
received at the farthest point reached the submission of a people 
called Cimbri, who sent an embassy to Augustus. Several early 
writers agree in saying that the Cimbri occupied a peninsula, 
and in the map of Ptolemy Jutland appears as the Cimbric 
Chersonese. As Ptoleipy seems to have regarded the district 


north of the liimfjoid (Limfjord) as a group of islands, the 
territory of the Cimbri, the northernmost tribe of the peninsula, 
would be included in the modem county (Amt) of Aalborg. 
This was formerly called Himbersyssel or Himmcrland, forms 
which may very well preserve their name, especially as the name 
Charydes, mentioned next to them in the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum, appears to survive in the modem Hardeland. Possibly 
also the district across the Liimfjord formerly called Thythsyssel 
or Thyland may in the same way preserve the name of the 
Teutoni (q.v.), Strabo and other early writers relate a number 
of curious facts concerning the customs of the Cimbri, which are 
of great interest as the earliest records of the manner of life of 
the Teutonic nations. 

Sources. — Livy, EpUamey Ixvii^ Ixviii, ; Monumentum Ancy* 
ranum ; Pompom us Mela iii. 3 ; C, Plmius Secundus, IS! at. Htst. 
iv. cap. 13 and 14, §§ 95 U. ; Strabo p. ^92 If. ; Plutarch, Marius^ 
passim \ Floms ui. 3 ; Ptolemy ii, 21. ii f. (F. G. M. B.) 

CIMIGIFUOA, in botany, a small genus of herbaceous plants, 
of the natural order Ranunculaceae, which is widely distributed 
in the north temperate zone. C. foetida, bugbane, is used as a 
preventive against vermin ; and the root of a North American 
species, C. racemosa, known as black snake-root, as an emetic. 

CIMMBRII, an ancient people of the far north or west of 
Europe, first spoken of by Homer (Odyssey , xi. 12-19), who 
describes them as living in perpetual darkness. Herodotus (iv. 
11-13), in his account of Scythia, regards them as the early 
inhabitants of South Rus.sia (after whom the Bosporus Cimmerius 
[q.v.] and other places were named), driven by the Scyths along 
by the Caucasus into Asia Minor, where they maintained them- 
selves for a century. But the Cimmerii are often mentioned in 
connexion with the Thracian Treres who made their raids across 
the Hellespont, and it is quite possible that some Cimmerii took 
this route, having been cut off by the Scyths as the Alani (q.v.) 
were by the Huns. Certain it is that in the middle of the 7th 
cenluiy b.c., Asia Minor was ravaged by northern nomads 
(Herod, iv. 12), one body of whom is called in Assyrian sources 
Gtmtrrai and is represented as coming through the Caucasus. 
They were probably Iranian speakers, to judge by the few proper 
names preserved. The name has also been identified with the 
biblical Gomer, son of Japheth (Gen. x, 2, 3). To the north of 
the Euxine their main body was merged in the invading Scyths. 
Later writers identified them with the Cimbri of Jutland, who 
were probably Teutonized Celts, but this is a mere guess due to 
the similarity of name. The Homeric Cimmerii belong to an 
early part of the Odyssey in which the hero was conceived as 
wandering in the Euxine ; these adventures were afterwards 
translated to the western Mediterranean in accordance with a 
wider geographical outlook. 

For the Cimmerian invasions desenbed by Herodotus see Sc.ythia ; 
Lydia ; Gyoes. (E. H. M.) 

CIMON [Kt/xwv] (c. 507-449), Athenian statesman and 
general, was the son of Miltiades (q.v.) and Hegesipyle, daughter 
of the Thracian prince Olonis. Miltiades died in disgrace, 
leaving unpaid the fine imposed upon him for his conduct at 
Paros. Cimon’s first task in life, therefore, was to remove the 
stain on the family name by paying this fine (about £12,000). 
In the second Persian invasion, especially at Salamis, and in the 
consolidation of the Delian Ixjague, he won a high reputation 
for courage and integrity. At first with Aristides, and afterwards 
as sole commander, he directed the Athenian contingent of the 
fleet ; on the disgrace of Pausanias he practically commanded 
the entire Greek fleet and drove Pausanias from his retreat in 
Byzantium. Having captured Eion (at tlie mouth of the 
Strymon), he expelled the Persian garrisons from the entire, sea- 
board of Thrace with the exception of Doriscus, and, having 
defeated the piratical Dolopians of Scyros (470), confirmed his 
popularity by transferring thence to Athens the supposed bones 
of the Attic hero Theseus. The bones were buried in Athens, 
and over the tomb the 'fheseum (temple) was erected. In 466 
Cimon proceeded to liberate the Greek cities of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, and at the mouth of the Eurymedon he defeated 
the Persians decisively by land and sea. 
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The Persian danger was now over, and the immediate purpose 
of the Delian League was achieved. Already, however, Athens 
had introduced the policy of coercion which was to transform 
the league mto an empire, a policy which, after the ostracism 
of Thcmistocles md the death of Aristides, must be attributed 
to Cimon, whose fundamental idea was the union of the Greeks 
against outsiders (see Delian League). Carystus was 
compelled to join the league ; Naxos (c. 469) and Thasos (^65* 
463), which had revolted, were compelled to accept the position 
of tributary allies. In 464 Sparta was involved in war with her 
Helots (principally of Messenian origin) and was in ^at 
difficulties. Cimon, then the most prominent man in Atnens, | 
persuaded the Athenians to send assistance, on the ground that 
Athens could not ** stand without her yoke-fellow ^d leave 
** Hellas lame.” The expedition was a failure, and Cimon was 
exposed to the attacks of the democrats led by Ephialtes. The 
history of this party struggle is not clear. The ordinary account 
is that Ephialtes during Gimon’s absence in Messenia destroyed 
the powers of the Areopagus (q.v.) and then obtained the ostra- 
cism of Cimon, who attempted to reverse his policy. Without 
going fully into the question, which is full of difficulty, it may 
be pointed out (i) that when the Messenian expedition started 
Cimon had twice within the preceding year triumphed over the 
opposition of Ephialtes, and (2) that presumably the Cimonian 
party was predominant until after the expedition proved a 
failure. It is therefore unlikely that, immediately after Cimon^s 
triumph in obtaining permission to go to Messenia, Ephialtes 
was able to attack the Areopagus with success. The probability 
is that when the expedition failed, Cimon was ostracized, and 
that then Ephialtes defeated the Areopagus, and also made a 
change in foreign policy by making alliances with Sparta's 
enemies, Argos and Thessaly. This hypothesis alone explains 
the absence of any account of a third struggle between Cimon 
and Ephialtes over the Areopagus. The chronology would 
thus be : ostracism of Cimon, spring, 461 ; fall of the Areopagus 
and reversal of Philo-Laconian policy, summer, 461. 

A more difficult question is involved in the date of Cimon's 
return from ostracism. The ordinary account says that he was 
recalled after the battle of Tanagra (457) to negotiate the Five 
Years' Truce (451 or 450). To ignore the unexplained interval 
of SIX or seven years is an uncritical expedient, which, however, 
has been adopted by many writers. Some, maintaining that 
C'imon did return soon after 457, say that the truce which he 
arranged was really the four months’ truce recorded by Diodorus 
(only). To this there are two main objections : (i) if Cimon 
returned in 457, why does the evidence of antiquity connect his 
return specifically with the truce of 451 ? and (2) why does he 
after 457 disappear for six years and return again to negotiate 
the Five Years’ Truce and to command the expedition to Cyprus ? 
It seems much more likely that he returned in 451, at the very 
time when Athens returned to his old policy of friendship with 
Sparta and war in the East against Persia {t,e. the Cyprus 
expedition). Thus it would appear that from 453 onwards there 
was a recrudescence of conservative influence, and that for four 
years (453“*449) Pericles was not master in Athens (see Pericles) ; 
this theory is corroborated by the fact that Pericles, in the 
alarm caused by the Eg}^ptian failure of 454, was induced to 
remove the Delian treasury to Athens and to abandon his anti- 
Spartan policy of land empire. 

Cimon died in Cyprus before the walls of Citium (449), and 
was buried in Athens. Later Attic orators speak in glowing 
terms of a ‘"Peace” between Athens and Persia, which is 
sometimes connected with the name of Cimon and sometimes 
with that of one Callias. If any such peace was concluded, it 
cannot have been soon after the battle of the Eurymedon as 
Plutarch assumes. It can have been only after Cimon’s death 
and the evacuation of Cyprus {t,e, c, 448). It is only in this form 
that the view has been maintained logically in modem times. 
Apart from the fact that the peace is ignored by Thucydides 
and that the earliest reference to it is the passage in Isocrates 
{Pafieg, tiS and lio), there are weighty reasons which render it 
improbable that any formal peace can have been concluded at 


that period between Athens and Persia (sec further Ed. Meyer’s 
Fofschmgen, ii.), 

Cimon’s services in connexion with the consolidation of the 
Empire rank with those of Themistocles and Aristides. He is 
described as genial, brave and generous. He threw open his 
house and gardens to his fellow-demesmen, and beautified the 
city with trees and buildi^. But as a statesman he failed to 
co^ with the new conditions created by the democracy of 
Cleisthenes. The one great principle for which he is memorable 
is that of the balance of power between Athens and Sparta, 
as respectively the naval and military leaders of a united Hellas. 
It has been the custom to regard Cimon as a man of little culture 
and refinement. It is clear, however, from his desire to adorn 
the city, that he was by no means without culture and imagina- 
tion. The truth is that, as in politics, so in education and attitude 
of mind, he represented the ideals of an age, which, in the new 
atmosphere of democratic Athens, seemed to savour of rusticity 
and lack of education. 

The lives of Cimon by Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos are uncritical ; 
the conclusions above expressed are derived from a comparison of 
Plutarch, Cimon, 17, Pencks, 10; Theopompus, fragm 92; Ando- 
cides, de Pace, §§ 3, 4 ; Diodonis xi 86 (the four months' truce) 
See histories of Greece (e,g, Grote, ed. 1907, 1 vol.) ; also Pericles ; 
Delian League, with works quoted. (j M. M ) 

CIMON OF CLEONAE, an early Greek painter, who is said 
to have introduced great improvements in drawing. He repre- 
sented ” figures out of the straight, and ways of representing 
faces looking back, up or down ; he also made the joints of the 
l>ody clear, emphasized veins, worked out folds and doublings 
in garments ” (Pliny). All these improvements are such as may 
be traced in the drawing of early Greek red-figured vases (see 
Greek Art). 

CINCHONA, the generic name of a number of trees which 
belong to the natural order Rubiaceae. Botanically the genus 
includes trees of varying size, some reaching an altitude of 80 ft. 
and upwards, with evergreen leaves and deciduous stipules. 
The flowers are arranged in panicles, white or pinkish in colour, 
with a pleasant odour, the calyx lieing 5-toothed superior, and 
the corolla tubular, 5-lobed and fringed at the maigin. The 
stamens are 5, almost concealed by the tubular corolla, and the 
ovary terminates in a fleshy disk. The fruit is an ovoid or sub- 
cylindrical capsule, splitting from the base, and held together 
at the apex. The numerous seeds are flat and winged all round. 
About 40 species have been distinguished, but of these not more 
than about a dozen have been economically utilized. The plants 
are natives of the v/estem mountainous regions of South America, 
their geographical range extending from 10® N. to 22® S. lat. ; 
and they flourish generally at an elevation of from 5000 to 8000 
ft above sea-level, although some have been noted growing as 
high up as 1 1,000 ft., and others have been found down to 2600 ft. 

The trees are valued solely on account of their bark, which 
long has been the source of the most valuable febrifuge or 
antipyretic medicine, quinine {q.v.\ that has ever been dis- 
covered. The earliest well-authenticated instance of the medi- 
cinal use of cinchona bark is found in the year 1638, when the 
countess of Chinchon (hence the name), the wife of the governor 
of Peru, was cured of an attack of fever by its administration. 
The medicine was recommended in her case by the corregidor 
of Loxa, who was said himself to have practically experienced 
Its supreme virtues eight years earlier. A knowledge of the bark 
was disseminated throughout Europe by members of the Jesuit 
brotherhood, whence it also became generally known as Jesuits’ 
bark. According to another account, this name arose from its 
value ha/ing been first discovered to a Jesuit missionary who, 
when prostrate with fever, was cured by the administration of 
the bark by a South American Indian. In each of the above 
instances the fever was no doubt malaria. 

The procuring of the bark in the dense forests of New Granada, 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia is a work of great toil and hardship 
to the Indian cascarilleros or cascaiores engaged in the pursuit. 
The trees grow isolated or in small clumps, which have to be 
searched out by the experienced cascanlleto, who laboriously cuts 
his way through the dense forest to the spot where he discovers 
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a tree. Having fneed the stem from adhering parasites and 
twining plants, he proceeds, by beating and cutting oblong pieces, 
to detach the stem bark as far as is within his reach. The tree is 
then felled, and the entire baxk of stem and branches secured. 
The bark of the smaller branches, as it dries, curls up, forming 

quills the thicker masses from the stems constituting the 
“ dat’^ bark of commerce. The drying, packing and transport 
of the bark are all operations of a laborious description conducted 
tmder most disadvantageous conditions. 

The enormous medicinal consumption of these barks, and 
the wasteful and reckless manner of procuring them in America 
long ago, caused serious and well-grounded apprehension that 
the native forests would quickly become exhausted. The atten- 
tion of European communities was early directed to the necessity 
of securing steady and permanent supplies by introducing the 
more valuable species into localities lil^ly to be favourable to 
their cultivation. The first actual attempt to rear plants was 
made in Algeria in 1849 > but the effort was not successful. 
In 1854 the Dutch government seriously undertook the task of 
introducing the trees into the island of Java, and an expedition 
for that purpose was fitted out on an adequate scale. Several 
hundreds of young trees were obtained, of which a small pro- 
portion was successfully landed and planted in Java ; and as 
the result of great attention the cultivation of cinchona planta- 
tions in that island became highly prosperous and promising. 
The dcsiralnlity of introducing cinchonas into the East Indies 
was urged in a memorial addressed to the East India Company 
between 1838 and 1842 by Sir Robert Christison and back^ by 
Dr Forbes Royle ; but no active step was taken till 1852, when, 
again on the motion of Dr Royle, some efforts to obtain plants 
were made through consular agents. In the end the question 
was seriously taken up, and Sir Clements R. Markh^ was 
appointed to head an expedition to obtain young trees from 
South America and convey them to India. The transference 
of the plamts was attended with considerable difficulty, but in 
1861 under his superintendence a consignment of plants was 
planted in a favourable situation in the Nilgiri Hills. For 
several years subsequently additional supplies of plants of 
various specks were obtained from different regions of South 
America, and some were also procured from the Dutch planta- 
tions m Java. Now the culture has spread over a wide area 
in southern India, in Ceylon, on the slopes of the Himalayas, 
and in British Burma, and has become widely spread through 
the tropics generally. The specks grown are principally Ctmehona 
offianahs^ C, Cahsaya, C. succtrubruy C, pttayensisy and C, 
Pahudianap some agreeing with certain sods and climates better 
than others, while the yield of alkaloids and the relative pro- 
portions of the different alkaloids differ in each species. 

The official bark ” of the British Pharmacopoeia is that of 
Cmchofia sucxirubra or red bark. It is imported in the form of 
quills or recurved pieces, with a rough brown outer surface 
and a deep red inner surface, forming a reddish brown odourless 
powder, which has a bitter, astringent taste. The British 
Pharmacopoeia directs that the bark, when used to make the 
various medicinal preparations, shall contam not less than 5 
nor more than 6 % of total alkalcids, of which at least one-hatt 
is to be amstituted by quinine and cinchonidine. The prepara- 
tions of this bark ore four : a. liquid extract, standardize to 
contain 5 % of total alkaloids ; an acid infusion ; a tincture 
standardized to contain i % of total alkaloids ; and a compound 
tincture which must possess one-half the alkaioidal strength of 
the last. The only purpose for which these preparations of 
cinchona bark should be used is as tonics ; and even when 
this is the desired action there are many reasons why the alkaloid 
should be preferred, even though the recent introduction of 
standardization removes one of the chkf objections to their use. 

The ph|.rmac61ogy of red bark, dependent as it is almost entirely 
upon the contained quinine, will not here be discuased (see QuiifiNE), 
But the composition of cinchona bark is a matter of importance 
and interest The batk contains, in the first place, five mkaloids, 
of which all but quinine may here be dealt with. Quinidine, 
IS isomerk with quinine, from which it differs in crystal 
lizing in prisms instead of needles, m being dextro- and not laevo* 


roMory, and in being insoluble in ammania except in much eaocess. 
Ciaclioiniiie has the fcHrmiitla quinine being muthoxy 

cinchonine, ue, It occurs in inodomus, bitter, 

colourless prisms; unlike me Iwo alkaloids already nained, does 
hot yield a ^een colour with chlorine water and ammonia ; is 
dextro-rotatory; not fiuomcent, and practically insoluble in 
ammonia and in ether. A fourth klkaioid, clnGhDmdina» is isomeric 
with cinchonine, which yklds it when boiled with amyl alcoholic 

g otash, but is laevo-rotatory, slightly soluble in ether, and faintfy 
uoresCent. When red bark is extracted with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the product filteied, and excess of sodium hydrate added 
thereto, quinine and quinidine are precipitated : on concentmring 
the mother liquor, cinchonine falls down^ and on further concen- 
tration with addition of still more alkali, cinchonidine is thrown 
out. Yellow bark, which is not official, yields 3 % of quinine, 
and pale bark about 10 % of total alkaloids, ^ whkh hardly 
any is quinine, cinchonine quinidine being its chief constituents. 
The various forms of bark also yield a very small quantity of an 
unimportant alkaloid, conquinamine. In addition to the above, 
red bark contains quinit cuid^ C^HujOg, which is closely allied 
to benzoic add and is excreted in the urine as hipjmric add. 
There also occurs thmouic umd» denved from a gluooside cMnovin, 
which occurs as such in the bark. Besides a trace of vplatile 
oil which gives the liark its characteristic odour, and cinchona red 
(the bark pigment), there occurs about 2 % of cinchO'-tannic acid, 
closely allied to tannic acid and giving the bark its astrmgent 
propeity. Onchona is never used, however, in order to obtain an 
astringent action. 

The importance of recognizing the complex and inconstant 
composition of cinchona bark lies, as in so many other mstances, 
in this — that the physician who employs it can have only a very 
imperfect knowledge of the drug he is umng. The latest work on 
the action of these alkaloids has shown that cinchonine lias a tend- 
ency to produce convulsions in certain patients, and that this action 
is a still more marked feature of cinchonidine and cinchonamine. 
Even small doses a<lministered to epileptics increase the number 
of their attacks. wdi probably be classified later among the 

convulsive poisons The use of cinchona bark and its preparations, 
now that definite active pnnciples can be readily obtainea and pre- 
cisely studied, is almost entirely to be deprecated Quinidine is almost 
as powerful an antidote to malaria as quinine ; cmchonidine has about 
two-thirds the power of quinine, and cinchonine less than one-half. 

CIRGINNATI, a city and the county-seat of Hamilton county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the 
Licking, about 100 m. S.W. of Columbus, about 305 m. by rail 
S.E. of Chicago, and about f 6 o m. (by rail) W.S.W. of New York. 
Through the city flows Mill Creek, which empties into the Ohio. 
Pop. (1890 296,908 ; (1900) 325,902, of whom 197,896 were of 

foreign parentage (t.e, either their fathers or mothen or both 
were foreign-bom), 57,961 were foreign-bom, and 14,482 were 
negroes; (1910, census) 364,463, The German is by far the 
most important of the foreign elements. In addition to the large 
number of inhabitants of German descent, there were, in 1900, 
107,152 of German parentage, and of the foreign-bom 38,219 
came from Germany. 

Cincinnati is situated on the N. side of the river upon two 
terraces or plateaus — the first about 60 ft., the second from 
loo to 150 ft., above low water — and upon hills which enclose 
these terraces on three sides in the form of an amphitheatre, 
rismg to a height of about 400 ft. on the E. and of about 
460 ft. on the W., and commanding magnificent views of the 
river, the valley, the numerous suburbs, and the more distant 
wooded hills. About half of the hill-enclosed plain lies S. of 
the river, and it is upon this southern half that Covington, 
Newport, Dayton, Ludlow and other Kentucky suburbs of 
Cincinnati are situated. Cincinnati has a river-frontage of about 
14 m., extends back about 6 m. on the W. side in the valley of 
Mill Creek, and occupies a total area of about 44 sq. m. Since 
1867 it has been connected with Covington by a wire suspenskm 
bridge designed by John A. RoeWing, and rebuilt and cnlar^ 
in 1^7. Iliis bridge is 1057 fL lon^ between towers (or, including 
the approaches, 2252 fi. long), with a height of loi ft above 
low water, and has a double wagon road and two ways for 
pedestrians. By two brjdgOs there ts direct communication with 
Newport j by one, that of the Cincinnati Southern railway, with 
Ludlow ; and by one (Chesapeake & Ohio ; see vol. v., p. 109) 
^ Previous census reports of the total population were as follows ; 
(1810) 2540; (1820) 9642; i[i8io) 24,831; (1840)46,338; (1850) 
ii5i435; (i860) 161,044; (1870) 216,239; (1880) 225,139. In the 
territory within a radius of 10 iff . of the United States government 
building there was m 1900 a population of about 480,000. 
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with West Covington, On the tenwces the streets generaily 
intersect at right angles, bnt on the hilh their directions are 
irregular. To the “ bottoms (which have suffered much 11010 
floods between Third Street and the river the manulaicttiring 
and wholesale districts are for the most part confined, although 
many of these interests are now on the higher levels or in the 
suburbs ] the princtjpal retail houses are on the higher levels 
N. of Third Street, and the handsomest residences arc on the 
picturesque hills before mentioned, in those parts of the city, 
formerly separate villages, known as Avondale, Mt Auburn, 
Clifton. Price Hill, Walnut Hills and Mt. Lookout. Tlie main 
part of the city is connected with these residential districts by 
electric street railways, whose routes include four mdined'-plane 
railways, namely, Mt. Adams (268 ft. elevation), Bellevue (300 
ft.), Fairview (210 ft.) and Price Hill (350 ft.), from each of which 
an excellent panoramic view of the city and suburbs may be 
obtained. There are various suburbs, chiefly residential, in the 
Mill Creek valley, among them being Carthage, Hartwell, 
Wyoming, Lockland and Glendale, Other populous and attrac- 
tive suburbs N. of the Ohio rives are Norwood and College 
Hill. 

Buildings f — Brick, blue limestone, and a greyish buff 

freestone are the most common building materials, and the city 
has various buildings of much architectural merit. The chamber 
of commerce (completed 1889), designed by H. H. Richardson, 
is one of the finest public buildings in the United States. Its 
walls are of undressed granite, and it occupies a ground area of 
100 by 150 ft. The United States government building (designed 
by A. B. Mullet, and built of Maine and Missouri granite) is a 
fine structure in classic style, 360 ft. long and 160 ft. wide, and 
4J storeys high ; its outer walls are faced with sawn freestsone. 
It was erected in 1874-1885 and cost (including the land) 
$5,250,000. The city hall {332 ft. by 203 ft.), with walls of 
red granite and brown sandstone, is a massive and handsome 
building erected at a cost of $1,600,000. The county court 
house ^built in 1887) is in the Romanesque style, and with 
the gaol attached occupies an entire square. The Cincinnati 
hospital (completed 1869), comprising eight buildings grouped 
about a central court and connected by corridors, occupies a 
square of four acres. A new public hospital for the suburbs was 
projected in 1907. St Peter's (Roman Catholic) cathedral (begun 
1839, consecrated 1844), Grecian in style, is a fine structure, 
with a graceful stone spire 224 ft. in height and a chime of 13 
bells ; it has as an altar-piece Murillo's “ St Peter Libemted by 
an Angel.’' Tbe church of St Francis de Sales (in Walnut Hills), 
built in 1888, has a bell, cast in Cincinnati, weighing fifteen 
tons, and saW to be the laigest swinging bell in the world. 
Several of the Protestant churches, such as the First Presbyterian 
(built 183s ; steeple, including spire, 285 ft. high), Second 
Presbyterian (1872), Central Christian (1869), St Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal (1870), and St Paul's Protestant Episcopal pro- 
cathedral (1851), are also worthy of mention, and in the residential 
suburbs there are many fine churches. Cincinnati is the seat 
of a Roman Catholic archbishopric and a Protestant Episcopal 
and Metbodist Episcopal Wshopric. The Masonic temple (195 ft. 
long and 100 ft. wide), in the Byaantine style, is four storeys 
high, and has two towers of 140 ft. ; the building was completed 
in i860 and has subsequently been remodelled. Among other 
prominent buildings are the Oddfellows' temple (completed 
1894), the public library, the art museum (1886), a Jewish 
synagogue (in Avondale), and the (Jewish) Plum Street temple 
(1866), Moorish in architecture. The Soldiers', Sailors^ aaod 
Pioneeii’ building (1907) is a beautiful structure, classic in 
design. The business houses are Of stone or brick, and many of 
them are attractive architecturally ; there are a number of 
modem office buildings foom to 20 storeys in height. There 
are also several krge hotels and ten theatres (besides halls and 
auditoriums for concerts and public gatiierings), the most 
notable being Springer music hall. 

' The most destructive floods have been those 1832, 1847, f ‘ 
1884 aad 1907; the highest stage of the water before 1904 was 
71 ft. I in! in 1684, the lowest i It. 12 in. in 1881. j > 


One of the most noted pieces of monumental art in the United 
States is the beautiful Tyler Davidson bronze fountain m 
Fountain Square (Fifth Street, between Walnut and Vine 
streets), the busmess centre of the city, by which (or within one 
block of which) all car lines run. The fountain was unveiled in 
1871 and was presented to the city by Homy Probasoo (1820- 
1902), a wealthy citizen, who named it in honour of his deceased 
brot^-indaw and business partner, Mr Tykr Davidson. The 
design, by Augist von Kreling (1819-^1876), embraces fifteen 
bronne figures, all cast at the royal bronze foundry in Munich, 
the chief being a female figure with oiitstietched arms, from 
whose fingei's the water faUs m a fine spray. This figure reaches 
a height of 45 ft. above the ground. The aty has, besides, 
motiumenlB to the memory of Presidents Harrison and Garfield 
(both in Garfield Place, the former an equestrian statue by 
Louis T. Rebisso, and the latter by Oiarles H. Niehaus) ; also, 
in Spring Grove cemetery, a monument to the memory of tlie 
Ohio volunteers who lost their lives in the Civil War. The art 
museum, in Eden Park, contains paintings by celebrated Euro- 
pean and American artists, statuary, engravings, etchings, 
metal work, wood carving, textile fabrics, pottery, and an ex- 
cellent collection in American ethnology and archaeology. The 
Cincinnati Society of Natural History (incorporated 1870) has a 
iaige library aiid a museum containing a valut^e palaeoritokgical 
collection, and bones and imffiemejits from the prehistoric 
cemetery of the mound-builders, at Madisonville, Ohio. 

Parks , — In 1908 Cincinnati hod parks covering about 540 
acres ; there are numerous pleasant driveways both within the 
city i^its and m the suburban districts, and several attractive 
resorts are within easy reach. Eden Park, of 200 acres, on Mount 
Adams, about i m. E. of the business centre and near the river, 
IS noted for its natural beauty, greatly supplemented by the 
landscape-gardener’s skill, and for its commanding views. The 
ground was originally the property of Nicholas Longworth (1782- 
1863), a wealthy citizen and well-known horticulturist, who 
here grew the grapes from which the Catawba wine, introduced 
by him in 1828, was made. The park contains the art museum 
and the art academy. Its gateway, Ebinore, is a medieval 
reproductioii ; other prominent features are the reservoirs, 
which resemble natural lakes, and a h^h water tower, from 
which there is a delightful view. In Burnet Woods Park, lying 
to the N.E. of Eden and containing about 163 acres, are 
buildings and grounds of the University of Cincinnati, and a lake 
for boadng and skating. The zoological gardens occupy 60 
acres and contain a notable collection of animals and birds. 
Other pleasure resorts are the I-agoon on the Kentucky side (in 
Ludlow, Ky.), Cliester Park, about 6 m. N. of the business centre, 
and Coney Island, abcfut 10 m. up the river on the Oluo side. 
Washington (5 '6 acres), Lincoln (10 acres), Garfield and Hopkins 
are small parks in the city. In 1907 an extensive system of 
new parks, parkways and boulevards was projeetjed. Spring 
Grove cemetery, about 6 m. N.W. of Fountain Square, contains 
600 acres picturesquely laid out on the park plan. It contains 
many handsome monuments and private mausoleums, and a 
beautiful mortuary chapel in the Nonnan style. 

W(Utr Supply . — new and greatly improved water-supply 
system for the city was virtually completed in 1907. This 
provides for taking water from the Ohio river at a point on the 
Kentucky side opposite the village of California, Ohio, and severai 
miles above the i^scharge of tlie city sewers ; for the carrying 
of the water by a gravity tunnel under the river to the Ohio »de, 
the water being thence elevated by four great pumping engines, 
each ha^ing a daily capacity of 30,000,000 gallons, to settling 
basins, being then fmssed through filters of the American or 
mechanical type, and flowing thence by a gravity tunnel more 
than 4 m. long. 'to the main pumping station, on the bank of 
the river, witto the city ; and for the pumping of the water 
thence, a part directly into the distributing pipes and a part to 
the principal storage reservoir in Eden Ikrk. 

EimmUm . — Cincinnati is an important educational centre. 
Hie University of Cincinnati, originally endowed by Charles 
M‘Micken (d. 1858) and opened in 1873, occupies a number of 
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handsome buildings erected since 1S95 on a campus of 43 acres 
in Burnet Woods Park, has an astronomical observatory on the 
highest point of Mt. Lookout, and is the only strictly municipal 
university in the United States. The institution embraces a 
college of liberal arts, a college of engineering, a college of law 
(united in 1897 with the law school of Cincinnati College, then 
the only surviving department of that college, which was founded 
as Lancaster Seminary in 18x5 and was chartered as Cincinnati 
College in 1819), a college of medicine (from 1819 to 1896 the 
Medical College of Ohio ; the college occupies the site of the old 
McMicken homestead), a college for teachers, a graduate school, 
and a technical school (founded in 1886 and transferred to the 
university in 1901); while closely affiliated with it are the 
Clinical and Pathological School of Cincinnati and the Ohio 
College of Dentistry. With the exception of small fees charged 
for incidental expenses, the university is free to all students 
who are residents of the city ; others pay $75 a year for tuition. 
It is maintained in part by the city, through public taxation, 
and in part by the income from endowment funds given by 
Charles McMicken, Matthew Thoms, David Sinton and others. 
The government of the university is entrusted mainly to a 
board of nine directors appointed by the mayor. In 1909 it 
had a faculty of 144 and 1364 students. Lane Theological 
Seminary is situated in Walnut Hills, in the north-eastern part 
of the city ; it was endowed by Ebenezer Lane and the Kemper 
family ; was founded in 1829 for the training of Presbyterian 
ministers ; had for its first president (1833-1852) Lyman | 
Beecher ; and in 1834 was the scene of a bitter contest between 
abolitionists in the faculty and among the students, led by 
Theodore Dwight Weld, and the board of trustees, who forbade 
the discussion of slavery in tlie seminary and so caused about 
four-fifths of the students to leave, most of them going to Oberlin 
College. The city has also Saint Francis Xavier College (Roman 
Catholic, established in 1831 and until 1840 known as the 
Athenaeum) ; Saint Joseph College (Roman Catholic, 1873) ; 
Mount St Mary’s of the West Seminary (Roman Catholic, theo- 
logical, 1848, at Cedar Point, Ohio); Hebrew Union College 
(1875), the leading institution in the United States for educating 
rabbis ; the largely attended Ohio Mechanics’ Institute (founded 
1828), a private corporation not conducted for profit, its object 
being the education of skilled workmen, the training of industrial 
leaders, and the advancement of the mechanic arts (in 1907 
there were in all departments 1421 students, a large majority of 
whom were in the evening classes) ; an excellent art academy, 
modelled after that of South Kensington ; the College of Music 
and the Conservatory of Music (mentioned below) ; the Miami 
Medical College (opened in 1852); the Pulte Medical College 
(homeopathic; co-educational ; opened 1872); the Eclectic 
Medical Institute (chartered 1845); two women’s medical 
colleges, two colleges of dental surgery, a college of pharmacy, 
and several business colleges. The public, district, and high 
schools of the city are excellent. The City (or public) library 
contained in 1906 301,380 vols. and 57,562 pamphlets; the 
University library (including medical, law and astronomical 
branches), 80,000 vols. (including the Robert Clarke collection, 
rich in Americana, and the library — about 5000 vols. — of the 
American As.sociation for the Advancement of Sinence); the 
Young Men’s Mercantile library, 70,000 vols. ; and the Law 
library, 35,000 vols. ; in addition, the Lloyd library and 
museum of botany and pharmacy, and the library of the His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio (1831), which amtains 
a valuable collection of rare books, pamphlets and manuscripts, 
are worthy of mention. 

An, — The large German population makes the city note- 
worthy for its music. The first Sangerfest was held in Cincinnati 
in 1849, and it met here again in 1870, when a new hall was built 
for its accommodation. Under the leadership of Theodore 
Thomas ( 1835-1905), the Cincinnati Musical Festival Association 
was incorporated, and the first of its biennial May festivals was 
held in 1873. In 1875-1878 was built the large Springer music 
hall, named in honour of Reuben R. Springer (1800-1884), 
its greatest benefactor, who endowed the Cinemnati College of 


Music (mcorporated in 1878), of which Thomas wa^ director in 
1878-1881. Until his death Thomas was director of the May 
festivals also, The grounds for the music ball were given by the 
city and are perpetually exempt frpm taxation. The great orgpji 
in the music haU was dedicated at the third of the May festivals 
in 1878. The Sai^erfest met in Cincinnati for the third time in 
187^, and its jubilee was held here in 1899. By 1880 the May 
festival chorus had become a perrnanent organization. The city 
has several other musical societies — the Apollo and Orpheus 
clubs (1881 and 1893), a Liederkranz (1886), and a United 
Singing Society (1896) being among the more prominent ; and 
there are two schools of music— the Conservatory of Music and 
the Collie of Music. 

The city has large publishing interests, and various religious 
(Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic) and fraternal 
periodicals, and several technical journals and trade papers are 
published here. The principal doily newspapers are the Enquirer, 
a Democratic journal, established in 1842 and conducted for 
many years after 1852 by Washington McLean (1816-1890), 
and then by his son, John Roll McLean (b. 1848) ; the Cammeretd 
Tribune (Republican ; previously the Commercial-Gazette and 
still earlier the Commercial, founded in 1793, The Tribune being 
merged with it in 1896), the Times-Star (the Times established 
in 1836), and the Post, established in 1881 (both evening papers) ; 
and several influential German journals, including the Volksblait 
(Republican ; established 1836), and the Volksfreund (Demo- 
cratic ; established 1850). 

Among the social clubs of the city are the Queen City Club, 
organized in 1874 ; the Phoenix Club, organized in 1856 and the 
leading Jewish club in the city ; the Cuvier Club, organized in 
i 1871 and originally an association of hunters and anglers for the 
preservation of game and fish ; the Cincinnati Club, the Business 
Men’s Club, the University Club, the Art Club, and the Literary 
Club, of the last of which many prominent men, including 
President Hayes, have been members. This club dates from 
1849, and is said to be the oldest literary club in the country. 
There are various commercial and trade organizations, the oldest 
and most influential being the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and Merchants’ Exchange, which dates from 1839. 

Administration, — The city i.s governed under the municipal 
code enacted by the state legislature in 1902, for the provisions 
of which see Ohio. 

Among the institutions arc the City infirmary (at Hartwell, a 
suburb), which, besides supporting pauper inmates, affords relief 
to outdoor poor ; the Cincinnati hospital, which is supported 
by taxation and treats without charge all who are unable to pay ; 
twenty other hospitals, some of which are charitable institutions ; 
a United States marine hospital ; the Longview hospital for the 
insane, at Carthage, 10 m. from the city, and belonging to 
Hamilton county, whose population consists largely of the 
inhabitants of Cincinnati ; an insane asylum for negroes ; six 
orphan asylums — the Cincinnati, two Protestant, two Roman 
Catholic, and one for negroes ; a home for incurables ; a day 
nursery ; a fresh-air home and farm for poor children ; the 
Franciscan Brothers’ Protectory for boys ; a children’s home ; 
two widows’ homes ; two old men’s homes ; several homes for 
indigent and friendless women ; a foundling asylum ; the 
rescue mission and home for erring women ; a social settlement 
conducted by the University of Cincinnati ; the house of refuge 
(1850) for ** the reformation and education of homeless and 
incorrigible children under 16 years of age ” ; and a workhouse 
for adults convicted of minor offences. 

Communications, — Cincinnati is a railway centre of great im- 
portance and has ap extensive commerce both by rail and by 
river. It is served by the following railways : the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis (Pennsylvania system), the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago*& St Louis (New York Central system), 
the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville, the Cincinmti* New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific (the lessee of the Cincinnati Southern 
railway,^ connecting Cincinnati and Chattanooga, Tenn., its line 

* The Cmcmziati Southern railway is of especial interest in that it 
was built by the city of Cincinnati m its corporate capacity. Much 
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forming part of the so-called Queen & Crescent Route to New 
Orleans), the Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio South-Western (Balti- 
more & Ohio system)) the Chesapeake & OhiO) the Noitolk & 
Western, the Louisville & Nashville, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, the Cincinnati Northern (New York Central system), 
the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley (Pennsylvania system), 
and the Cincinnati Lebanon & Northern (Pennsylvania system). 
Most of these railways use the Union Station ; the Pennsylvania 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, have separate stations. 
The city’s irlver commerce, though of less relative importance 
since the advent of railways, is large and brings to its wharves 
much bulky freight, such as coal, iron and lumter ; it also helps 
to distribute the products of the city’s factories ; and the National 
government has done much to sustain this commerce by deepen- 
ing and lighting the channel Formerly there was considerable 
commerce with Lake Erie by way of the Miami & Erie Canal to 
Toledo ; the canal was completed in 1830 and has never been 
entirely abandoned. 

Industries. — ^Although the second city in population in the 
state, Cincinnati ranked first in 1900 as a manufacturing centre, 
but lost this pre-eminence to Cleveland in 1905, when the value 
of Cincinnati’s factory product was $166,059,050, an increase of 
17*2% over the figures for 1900. In the manufacture of vehicles, 
harness, leather, hardwood lumber, wood-working machinery, 
machine tools, printing ink, soap, pig-iron, malt liquors, whisky, 
shoes, clothing, cigars and tobacco, furniture, cooperage goods, 
iron and steel safes and vaults, and pianos, also in the packing 
of meat, especially pork,^ it ranks very high among the cities 
of the Union, The well-known and beautiful Rookwood ware 
has been made in Cincinnati since 1880, at the Rookwood Pottery 
(on Mt. Adams), founded by Mrs Bellamy (Maria Longworth) 
Storer, named from her father’s home near the city, the first 
American pottery to devote exclusive attention to art ware. 
The earlier wares were yellow, brown and red ; then came deep 
greens and blues, followed by mat glazes and by “ vellum ” 
ware (first exhibited in 1904), a lustreless pottery, resembling 
old parchment, with its decoration painted or modelled or both. 
The clays used are exclusively American, much being obtained 
in Missouri. Among the more important manufactures of the 
city in 1905 were the following, with the value of the product for 
that year: clothing ($16,972,484), slaughtering and meat- 
packing products ($13,446,202), foundry and machine-shop 
products ($11,528,768), boots and shoes ($10,596,928), distilled 
liquors ($9,609,826), malt liquors ($7,702,693), and carriages 
and wagons ($6,323,8o3).2 

History. — Cincinnati was founded by some of the first settlers 
in that part of the North-West Territory which afterwards became 
the state of Ohio. It lies on part of the land purchased for 
himself and others by John Cleves Symmes (i 742-1814) from the 
United States government in 1788, and the settlement was estab- 
lished near the close of the same year by immigrants chiefly 
from New Jersey and Kentucky. When the town was laid out 
early in 1789, John Filson, one of the founders, named it Losanti- 

of the city’s trade had always been with the Southern states, and the 
urgent need of better facilities for this trade than the river and 
existing railway lines afforded led to the building of this road by 
the city. The work was carried on under the direction of a board of 
five trustees appointed Iw the superior court of Cincinnati in accoid- 
ance with the so-called Ferguson Act passed by the Ohio l^islatiirc 
in 1869, and the railway was completed to Chattanooga in Febniary 
t88o. For accounts of the building and the management of the 
railway, see J . H, Hollander, The Cincinnati Southern kaitwav ; 
A Study in Municipal Activity (Baltimore, 1894), one of tfie Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science ; 
and The Founding of the Cincinnati Southern Railway ^ with an Auto- 
biographical Sketch by E. A, Ferguson (Cincinnati, 1905). 

1 Before 1863 Cincinnati was the principal centre in the United 
States for tlie slaughtering of hogs and the packing of pork. The 
industry began as early as 1820 and rapidly incrcasea in importance, 
but after 1863 Chicago took the lead. 

* These figures are from the U.S. cehsus, and are of course for 
CinciimAti proper; some of the largest industrial establishments, 
however, are just outside the city limits— •among these are manu- 
factories of soap (the Ivory Soap Works), machine tools, electrical 
machine, ry and appliances, structural ana architectural iron work, 
and office furnishings. 


ville (£ for licking; I-atin for mouth; anU, Greek for 
opposite ; and mUt, Frendi for town), but early in the next year 
Symmes caused the present name to be substituted in honour of 
the Order of the Cinannati, General Arthur St Clair, the governor 
of the North-West Territory, being then president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Society of the Cincinnati. St Clair arrived about the 
time the change in name made, immediately erected Hamilton 
County, and made Cincinnati its seat of government; the 
territorial legislature also held its sessions here frofn the time ol 
its first organization in 1799 until 1801, when it removed to 
Chiiiicothe. During the early years the Indians threatened the 
life of the settlement, and in 1789 Fort Washington, a log building 
for protection against the Indians, was built in the city ; General 
Josiah Harmar, in 1790, and General St Clair, in 1791, made 
unsuccessful expeditions against them, and the alarm increased 
until 1794, when General Wayne won a decisive victory over the 
savages at Maumee Rapids in the battle of Fallen Timbers, after 
which he secured their consent to the terms of the treaty ot 
Greenville (1795). Cincinnati was incorporated as a village in 
1802, received a second charter in 1815, was chartered as a city 
in 1819, and received its second city charter in 1827 ^nd its third 
in 1832 ; since 1851 it has been governed nominally by general 
laws of the state, although by the state’s method of classifying 
cities many acts for its government have been in reality special 
When first incorporated its limits were confined to an area of 
3 sq. m., but by annexations in 1849 and 1850 this area was 
doubled ; in 1854 another square mile was added ; in 1869 and 
1870 large additions were made, which included the villages of 
Sedamsville, Price Hill, Walnut Hills, Mount Auburn, Clinton- 
ville, Corryville, Vernon, Mount Harrison, Barrsville, Fairmount, 
West Fairmount, St Peters, Lick Run and Clifton Heights ; in 
1872 Columbia, which was settled a short time before Cincinnati, 
was added ; in 1873 Cumminsville and Woodburn ; in 1895 
Avondale, Riverside, Clifton, Linwood and Westwood ; in 1903 
Bond Hill, Winton Place, Hyde Park and Evanston ; in 1904 
portions of Mill Creek township, and in 1905 a .small tract in 
Mill Creek Valley. 

In 1829 Mrs Frances Trollope established in Cincinnati, where 
she lived for a part of two years, a “ Bazar,” which as the 
principal means of carrying out her plan to benefit the town was 
entirely unsuccessful ; a vivid but scarcely unbiased picture of 
Cincinnati in the early ’thirties is to be found in her Domestic 
Manners of the Americans (1831). In 1845 began the marked 
influx of Germans, which lasted in large degree up to i860 ; they 
first limited themselves to the district “ Over the Rhine ” (the 
Rhine being the Miami & Erie Canal), in the angle north-east 
of the junction of Canal and Sycamore streets, but gradually 
spread throughout the city, although this ‘‘ Over the Rhine ” is 
still most typically German, 

For more than ten years preceding the Civil War the city 
was much disturbed by slavery dissension — the industrial 
interests were largely with the South, but abolitionists were 
numerous and active, and the city was an important station on 
the Underground Railroad,” of which Dr Norton S. Townshend 
(b. 1815) was conductor, and one of the stations was the home 
of Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe, who lived in Cincinnati from 1832 
to 1850, and gathered there much material embodied in Uncle 
Tomfs Cabin. In 1834 came the Lane Seminary Controversies 
over slavery previously referred to. In 1835 James G. Birney 
established here his anti-slavery journal. The Philanthropist^ but 
his printing shops were repeatedlj^ mobbed and his presses 
destroyed, and in January of 1836 his bold speech before a mob 
gathered at the court-house was the only thing that saved him 
from personal violence, as the city authorities had warned him 
that they had not sufficient force to protect him. 

At the time of the Civil War the city was strongly in sympathy 
with the North. In September 1862 the city was threatened 
by a Confederate force under General Kirby Smith, who led 
the advance of General Bragg’s army (see American Civit War). 
On the 28th of March 1884 many of the citizens met at Music 
Hall to protest against the lax way in which the law was enforced, 
notably in the case of a recent murder, when the confessed 
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criminal had been found guilty of manslaugktier onty. An 
attack was made on the gaol by the kwlesi dement outside the 
hall, but was futile, — the murderer having been removed by the 
authorities to Columbus. In its efforts to break into the gaol 
and court^-house the mob was confronted by the militia, and 
bloodshed and loss of life resulted ,* during the rioting the cofuit 
house was bred by the mob and t>ractically destroyed, and many 
valuable records were burned. Various important political 
conventions have met in Cincinnati, including the national 
Democratic convention of 1856, the national Liberal-Republican 
convention of 187s, the national Republican convention of 1876, 
and the national Democratic convention of 1880,-— by which, 
respectively, James Buchanan, Horace Greeley, B. Hayes and 
Winfield Scott Hancock were nominated for the presidency. 

See C. T. Grove, C^ntenmai History 0/ Cineinmti and Repnunfatvia 
Citizms (Chicago, 1004), Ihe ohicial municipal documtaats, the 
Annual Rc|xirts of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commcitc, &c. 

CINOINNATIIS,^ LUCIW QUINCTIUS (b. <r. 519 BX.), one of 
the heroes of early Rome, a model of old Roman virtue and 
simpliaty. A persistent opponent of the plebeians, he resisted 
the proposal of Terentilius Arsa (or Harsa) to draw up a code of 
written laws apf 3 licable equally to patricians and plebeians. He 
was in humWe circumstances, and lived and worked on hia own 
small farm. The story that he became impoverished by paying 
a fine incurred by his son Caeso is an attempt to explain the needy 
position of so distinguished a man. Twice he was called from 
the plough to the dictatorship of Rome in 458 and 439. In 458 
he defeated the Aequians in a suagle day, and after entering 
Rome in triumph witli large spoils return^ to his farm. The 
story of his success, related five times under five different years, 
possibly rests on an historical basis, but the account given in Livy 
of the achievements of the Roman army is obviously incredible. 

Sfsc' Livy 111. 26-29 J I>xon. Halic. x 23 25 ; Floras i ii. For a 
critical cxaminatiou of the sftary see ScUweglei j JiotmuJie GeschicJUe^ 
bk xxviii. 12, Sir G CornewaJl Lewis, Ct edibility of early Roman 
HistorVt ch. xii 40 ; W. Ihne, History of R 6 me^ i, , E, Pals, Sioria 
di Roma^ i. ch. 4 (1898). 

CINDERELLA (i,e. little cinder girl), the heroine of an almost 
universal fairy-tale. Its essential features are (i) the persecuted 
maiden whose youth and beauty bring upon her the jealousy 
of her step-mother and sisters, (2) the intervention of a fairy or 
other supernatural instrument on her behalf, (3) the prince who 
falls in love with and marries her. In the English version, a 
translation of Perrault's Cendrilton, the glass slipper which she 
drops on the palace stairs is due to a mistranslation of pantoufte 
en vair (a fur slipper), mistaken for en verre. It has been suggested 
that the story originated in a nature -myth, Cinderella being 
the dawn, oppressed by the night-clouds (cruel relatives) and 
finally rescued by the sun (prince). 

Sec Marian Rolfc Cox, Cinderella , Three Hundred and Forty-five 
Variants (1893) I A Lang, PetnmWs Popular Tales (1888). 

CINEAS, a Thessalian, the chief adviser of Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus. He studied oratory in Athens, and was regarded as the 
most eloquent man of bis age. He tried to dissuade Pyrrhus 
from invading Italy, and after the defeat of the Romans at 
Ileraclea (280 B.c.) was sent to Rome to discuss terms of peace. 
These terms, which are said by Appian {De Rebus Samnitids, 
TO, ii) to have included the freedom of the Greeks in Italy 
and the restoration to the Bruttians, Apulians and Samnites of 
all that had been taken from them, were rejected chiefly through 
the vehement and patriotic speech of the aged Appius Claudius 
Caecus the censor. The withdrawal of Pyrrhus from Italy was 
demanded, and Cinoos returned to his master with the report 
that Rome was a temple and its senate an assembly of kings. 
Two years later Cineas was sent to renew negotiations witlx 
Rome on easier terms. The result was a cessation of hostilities, 
and Cineas crossed over to Sicily, to prepare the j;round for 
Pyrrhus’s campaign* Nothing more is heard of luin. He is 
said to have made an epitome of the Taciica of Aeneas, probably 
referred to by Cicero, who speaks of a Cineas as the author of a 
treatise De Re Militaru 

* i.$. the curly-haired.** 
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to depiiCtX m wpfmtdm in which a mxks ol 
repria^ting closely succeesive phases of a moving object are 
exhibited in rapid sequence, giving a pieture whii^, owing to 
persistence of vision, appears to the observer to be in contmiws 
motion. It is a development of the ssoetrope or wheel of Kfe,’* 
described by W. G. Horner about 1833, which cemsists of a 
hollow cylinder turning on a vertical axis and having its surface 
pierced with a number of slots* Round the interior is arranged 
a series of pictures representing successive stages of such a subject 
as a galloping horse, and when the cylinder is rotated an observer 
looking through one of the slots sees the horse apparently in 
motion. The pictures were at first drawn by hand, but photo- 
graphy was afterwards applied to their production. E. Muy- 
bri(%e about 1877 obtained successive pictures of a running 
horse by employing a row of cameras, the shutters of which 
were opened and closed electrically by the passage of the horse 
in front of them, and in 1883 E. J. Marey of Paris established 
a studio for investigating die motion of animals by similar 
photographic methods. 

The modern cinematograph was rendered possible by the 
invention of the celluloid roll film (employed by Marey in 1890), 
on which the serial pictures are impressed by instantaneous 
photography, a long sensitized film being moved across the focal 
plane of a camera and exposed intermittently. In one apparatus 
for making the exposures a cam jerks the film across the field 
once for each picture, the slack being gathered in on a drum 
at a constant rate. In another four lenses are rotated so as to 
give four images for each rotation, the film travelling so as to 
present a new portion in the field as each lens comes in place. 
Sixteen to fifty pictures may be taken per second. The films 
are developed on large drums, within which a ruby electric 
light may be fixed to enable the process to be watched. A 
positive is made from the negative thus obtained, and is passed 
through an optical lantern, the images being thus successively 
projected through an objective lens upon a distant screen. 
For an houris exhibition 50,000 to 165,000 pictures are needed. 
To regulate the feed in the lantern a is punched in the film 
lor each picture. These holes must be extremely accurate in 
positio® ; when they wear the feed becomes irregular, and the 
picture dances or vibrates in an unpleasant manner. Another 
method of cxhiliiting cinematographic effects is to bind the 
pictures together in book form by one edge, and tlien release 
them from the other in rapid succession by means of the thumb 
or some mechanical device as the book is bent backwards. In 
this case the subject is viewed, not by projection, but directly, 
either with the unaided eye or through a magnifying glass. 

Onematograph films produced by or&ary photographic 
processes, being in. black and white only, fail to reproduce the 
colouring of the subjects they represent. To some extent this 
defect 1ms been remedied by painting them by hand, but this 
method is too expensive for general adoption, and moreover 
does not yield very satisfactory results. Attempts to adapt 
three-colour photography, by using samultaaeously three films, 
each with a source of light of appropriate colour, and combining 
the three images on the screen, have to overcome great difficulties 
in regard to maintenance of register^ because very minute errors 
of adjustment between the pictures on the films are magnified 
to an intolerable extent by projection. In a process devised by 
G. A. Smith, the results of whidi were exhibited at the Society 
of Arts, London, in December 1908, the number of colour rCcoras 
was reduced to two* The films were specially treated to increase 
their sensitiveness to red. The photographs were taken through 
two colour filters alternately interposed in front of the film; 
both admitted white and yellow, but one, ot red, was in addition 
spedally concerned with the orange and red of the subject, and 
the other, of blue^green, with the green, blue-green, blue and 
violet. The (kmera was arranged to tsitt pot less than 16 
pictures a second through each mtcr, or 32 a ^xond in all. The 
positive transparency made from the negative thus obtained 
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was used m a laatem bo arranged that beaim of ltd (ooii 3 |) 09 ed 
of criiason and yeiiow) and of green imposed of and 
blue) issued from the lens alternately, mt mechanism presenting 
the pictures made with tlie red Alter to the red beam, and those 
made with the gieen fUter to the green beaim A supplementary 
shutter was provided to introduce violet and blue, to compensate 
lor the dehciency in those colours caused by the necessity of 
cutting them out in the camera owing to the over^sensithneness 
of the film to them, and tine result was that the successive pic- 
tures, blending on the screen by persistence of vision, gave a 
reproduction of the scene photopraphed in colours which were 
sensibly the same as those of tlie original. 

The cinematograph enables “ living or animated pictures ” 
of such subjects as an army on the march, or an express train 
at full speed, to be presented with marvellous distinctness 
and completeness of detail. Machines of this kind have been 
devised in enormous numbers and used for purposes of amuse- 
ment under names (bioscope, biograph, kinetoscopc, miitograph, 
&c.) formed chiefly from oombinatioiis of Greek and Latin words 
for life, movement, change, dfc., with suffixes taken from such 
words as (rKomtv, to see, ypatjaiv, to depict ; they have also 
been combined with phonographic apparatus, so that, fc»r 
example, the music of a dance and the motions of the dancer 
are simultaneously reproduced to ear and eye. But when they 
are used in public places of entertainment, owing to the extreme 
inflammability of the celluloid film and its employment in dose 
proximity to a powerful source of light and heat, such as is i 
required if the pictures are to show brightly on the screen, | 
precautions must be taken to prevent, as far as possible, the heat 
rays from reaching it, and effective means must be provided 
to extinguish it should it take fire. The production of films 
composed of non-inflammaWe material has also engaged the 
attention of inventors. 

See H. V. Hopwood, Living Pictures (London, 1899), containing 
a bibliography and a digest of the British patents, which is supple- 
mented in the Optician^ vol. xvin. p 85 ; Eugene Trutat, La Photo- 
Rapine an%mU (1899I, which contains a list of the Fiench patents, 
For the camera sec dso J Photography . Apparatus, 

CINERARIA. The garden plaats of this name have originated 
from a species of Senecio, S, crumtus (nat. urd. Compositae), a 
native of the Ginary Isles, introduced to the royal gardens at 
Kew in 1777. It was known originally as Cinerarta cruenia, 
but the genus Cmerana is now restricted to a group of South 
African spedes, and the Canary Island species has been trans- 
ferred to the large and widespread genus Senecto, Cinerarias can 
be raised freely from seeds. For sprmg flowering in England the 
seeds are sown in April or May in well-drained pots or pans, m 
soil of three parts loam to two parts leaf-mould, with one-sixth 
sand ; cover the seed tlimly with fine soil, and press the surface 
firm* When the seedlings are large enough to handle, prick them 
out in pans or pots of similar soil, and when more advanced pot 
them singly in 4-in. pots, using soil a trifle less sandy. They 
should be grown in shallow frames faang the north, atid, if so 
situated that the sun shines upon the plants in tlie middle of the 
day, they must be slightly shaded ; give plenty of air, and never 
allow them to get dry. When well established with roots, shift 
them into 6-in. pots, which should be liberally supplied with 
manure water as they get filled with roots. In winter remove 
to a pit or house, where a little heat can be supplied wl^enever 
there is a risk of Iheir getting frozien. Tliey should stand on a 
moist bottom, but must not be subjected to cold draughts. 
When tlie flowering stems appear, give manure water at every 
alternate watering. Seeds sown in March, and grown on in this 
way, will be in bloom by Christinas if kept in a temperature of 
from 40® to 45® at night, with a little more warmth in the day ; 
and those sown in April and May will succeed them during the 
early spring months, the ktter set of plants being subjected to a 
temperature of 38° or 40® during the i^ht. , If grown much 
warmer than this, the Cineraria maggot will make its appearance 
in the leaves, tunnelling ks way between the upper and lower 
surfaces and milking wmtfsh irregular markings eh over. Suth 
altected leaves must be picked of and burned^ Green fly is a 


great p^ on younp plants, and can only be kept down by 
fumigating or vaporizing the houses, and syringing with a solu- 
tion of quassia chips, soft soap and tobacco. 

GIMQOU toe. Cingtxhm), a town of the Marches, Italy, in the 
province of Maccrata, about 14 m. N.W. direct, and 17 m. by 
road, from the town of Macerata. P(^. (1901) 13,357. The 
Gothic church of S. F^superanzio contains interesting works of 
art. The town occupies the site of the ancient Cingulum, a 
town of Picenum, founded and strongly fortified by Caesar's 
lieutenant T. Lahienus (probably on the site of an earlier village) 
in 63 B.C. at his own cx^nse. Its lofty position (2300 ft.) made 
it of some importance in the civil wars, but otherwise little is 
heard of it. Under the empire it was a muntctpttm. 

QINNA, a Roman patrician family of the gens Cornelia. The 
most prominent member was Lucies Cornelius Cinna, a 
supporter of Marius in his contest with Sulla. After serving in 
the war with the Marsi as praetorian legate, he was elected 
consul in 87 b.c. Breaking the oath he had sworn to Sulla tliat 
he would not attempt any revolution in the state, Cinna allied 
himself with Marius, raised an army of Italians, and took posses- 
sion of the city. Soon after his triumphant entry and the 
massacre of the friends of Sulla, by whidi he had satisfied his 
vengeance, Marius died. L. Valerius Flaccus became Cinna's 
colleague, and on the murder of Flaccus, Cn. Papirius Carbo. 
In 84, however, Cinna, who was still consul, was forced to advance 
against Sulla ; but while embarking his troops to meet him in 
Thessaly, he was killed in a mutiny. His daughter Cornelia was 
the wife of Juhus Caesar, the dictator ; but his son, L. Cornelius 
Cinna, praetor in 44 b.c., nevertheless sided witli the murderers 
of Caesar and publicly extolled their action. 

The hero of ComeiUe's tragedy Cinna (1640) was Cn. Cornelius 
Cinna, sumamed Magnus (after his maternal grandfather 
Pompey), who was magnanimously pardoned by Augustus for 
conspiring against him. 

CINNA, GAIUS HELVIUS, Roman poet of the later Ciceronian 
age. Practically nothing is known of his life except that he was 
the friend of Catullus, whom he accompanied to Bith^mia in the 
suite of the praetor Memmius. The circumstances of his death 
have given rise to some discussion. Suetonius, Valerius Maximus, 
Appian and Dio Cassius all state that, at Caesar's funeral, a 
certain Helvius Cinna was killed by mistake for Cornelius Cmna, 
the conspirator. The last three writers mentioned above add 
that he was a tribune of the people, while Plutarch, refernng to 
the affair, gives the further information that the Cinna who 
was killed by the mob was a poet. This points to the identity 
of Helvius Cinna the tribune with Helvius Cinna the poet. 
The chief objection to this view is based upon two lines in the 
9th eclogue of Virgil, supposed to have been written 41 or 40 b.c. 
Here reference is made to a certain Cinna, a poet of such import- 
ance that Viigil deprecates comparison witli him ; it is argued 
that the manner in which this Cinna, who could hardly have been 
any one but Helvius Cinna, is spoken of implies that he was 
then alive ; if so, he could not have been killed in 44. But such 
an interpretation of the Virgilian passage is by no means 
absolutely necessary ; the terms used do not preclude a reference 
to a contemporary no longer alive. It has been suggested that 
it was really Cornelius, not Helvius Cinna, who was slam at 
Caesar's funeral, but this is not borne out by the authorities. 
Cinna's chief work was a mythological epic poem called Smyrna^ 
the subject of which was the incestuous love of Smyrna (or 
Myrrha) for her father Cinyras, treated after the manner of the 
Alexandrian poets. It is said to have taken nine years to finish. 
A Propen^iicon PoUimts^ a send-off to [Asinius] Pollio, is also 
attributed to him. In both these poems, the language of which 
was so obscure that they required special commentaries, his 
model appears to have been Parthenius of Nicaea. 

See A. Weichert, PoUarum Latimrum Vitm (1830) ; L. MiUlcr’s 
edition of CatuUus (1870), where the remains of Cinna's poems are 
printed; A KiesSling, '^De C, HelVio Cinna PoSta '* m Commen- 
ta!ti 6 n 0 s Philologicae in honof0m T. Mommsm (1878) ; O. Ribbeck, 
Geschicht^ dsr pemisekm Duhtungf i. (1887) ; TonlteFSchwabe, Hist, 
of Roman Lit. (Eng. tr. 213, a-5) ; Plessia, Poisis laAin^ (tgo^). 
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CINNABAR (Ger. Zmfwber), sometimes written cinnabaritei 
a name applied to red mercuric sulphide (HgS), or native 
vermilion, the common ore of mercury. The name comes from 
the Greek Kiwifiapi, used by Theophrastus, and probably 
applied to several distinct substances. Cinnabar is generally 
found in a massive, granular or earthy form, of bright red colour, 
but it occasionally occurs in crystals, with a metallic adamantine 
lustre. The crystals belong to the he^mgonal system, and are 
generally of rhombohedral habit, sometimes twinned. Cinnabar 
presents remarkable resemblance to quartz in its symmetry and 
optical characters. Like quartz it exhibits circular polarization, 
and A. Des Cloizeaux showed that it possessed fifteen times the 
rotatory power of cjuartz (see Polarization of Light). Cinnabar 
has higher refractive power than any other known mineral, its 
mean index for sodium light being 3*02, whilst the index for 
diamond — a substance of remarkable refraction — is only 2*42 (see 
Refraction). The hardness of cinnabar is 3, and its specific 
gravity 8*998. 

Cinnabar is found in all localities which yield quicksilver, 
notably Almaden (Spain), New Almaden (California), Idria 
(Austria), Landsberg, near Ober-Moschel in the Palatinate, 
Ripa, at the foot of the Apuan Alps (Tuscany), the mountain 
Avala (Servia), Huancavelica (Peru), and the province of Kwei- 
chow in China, whence very fine crystals have been obtained. 
Cinnabar is in course of deposition at the present day from the 
hot waters of Sulphur Bank, in California, and Steamboat 
Springs, Nevada. 

Hepatic cinnabar is an impure variety from Idria in Camiola, 
in which the cinnabar is mixed with bituminous and earthy 
matter. 

Metacinnabarite is a cubic form of mercuric sulphide, this 
compound being dimorphous. 

For a general description of cinnabar, see G F Becker’s Geology 
of the Quicksilver Deposits of the Pacific Slope, U.S Geol. Surv, 
Monographs, No xiii. (188S). (F. W. R *) 

CINNAMIC ACID, or Phenylacrylic Acid, C^HgOg or 
Cj^Hg'CH : CH'COOH, on acid found m the form of its benzyl 
ester in Peru and Tolu balsams, in storax and in some gum- 
benzoins. It can be prepared by the reduction of phenyl propi- 
olic acid with zinc and acetic acid, by heating benzal malonic 
acid, by the condensation of ethyl acetate with benzaldehyde 
in the presence of sodium ethylate or by the so-called Perkin 
reaction ; the latter being the method commonly employed. 
In making the acid by this process benzaldehyde, acetic an- 
hydride and anhydrous sodium acetate are heated for some 
hours to about 180® C., the resulting product is made alkaline 
with sodium carbonate, and any excess of benzaldehyde removed 
by a current of steam. The residual liquor is filtered and 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, when cinnamic acid is precipi- 
tated, QHfiCHO 4 - CHgCOONa « C^HgCHiCH • COONa + Hj^O. It 
may be purified by recrystallization from hot water. Consider- 
able controversy has taken place as to the course pursued by 
this reaction, but the matter has been definitely settled by the 
work of R. Fittig and his pupils {Annalen, 1883, 216, pp. 100, 
115 ; 1885, 227, pp. 55, 1 19), in which it was shown that the 
aldehyde forms an addition compound with the sodium salt 
of the fatty acid, and that the acetic anhydride plays the part of 
a dehydrating agent. Cinnamic acid crystallizes in needles or 
prisms, melting at 133® C. ; on reduction it gives phenyl propionic 
acidf CgHg'CHj’CHo’COOH. Nitric acid oxidizes it to benzoic 
acid and acetic acid. Potash fusion decomposes it into benzoic 
and acetic acids. Bei^ an unsaturated acid it combines directly 
with hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic acid, bromine, &c. On 
nitration it gives a mixture of ortho and para nitrocinnamic 
acids, the former of which is of historical importance, as by 
converting it into orthonitrophenyl propioUc acid A. Baeyer was 
enabled to cany out the complete synthesis of indigo {q.v). 
Reduction of orthonitrocinnamic acid pves orthoaminocinnamic 
acid, QH^(NH8)CII: CH*C00H, which is of theoretical import- 
ance, as it readily gives a quinoline derivative. An isomer of 
cinnamic acid known as aUo-cmnamic acid is also known. 

For the oxy-cinnamic acids see Coumarin. 


CINNAMON, the inner bark of Cmmmofmm zeylmimm, a 
small evergreen tree belonging to the natural order Lauraceae, 
native to Geybn. The leaves are large, ovate-oblong in shajJe, 
and the fiowers, which are arranged in panicles, have a greenish 
colour and a rather disa^eable odour. Cinnamon been 
known from remote antiquity, and it was so highly prized among 
ancient nations that it was regarded as a present fit for monarchs 
and other great potentates. It is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 23, 
where Moses is commanded to use both sweet cmnamon {Kinna- 
mon) and cassia, and it is alluded to by Herodotus under the 
name Kiwdfmfwv, and by other classical writers. The tree is 
grown at Teliicherry, in Java, the West Indies, Brazil and Egypt, 
but the produce of none of these places approaches in quality 
that grown in Ceylon, Ceylon cinnamon of fine quality is a very 
thin smooth bark, with a light-yellowish brown colour, a highly 
fragrant odour, and a peculiarly sweet, warm and pleasing 
aromatic taste. Its flavour is due to an aromatic -oil which it 
contains to the extent of from 0*5 to i %. This essential oil, 
as an article of commerce, is prepared by rouglily pounding the 
bark, macerating it in sea-water, and then quickly distilling the 
whole. It is of a golden-yellow colour, with the peculiar odour 
of cinnamon and a very hot aromatic taste. It consists essenti- 
ally of cinnamic aldehyde, and by the absorption of oxygen as 
it becomes old it darkens in colour and develops resinous com- 
pounds. Cinnamon is principally employed in cookery as a 
condiment and flavouring material, being largely used in the 
preparation of some kinds of chocolate and liqueurs. In medicine 
it acts like other volatile oils and has a reputation as a cure for 
colds. Being a much more costly spice than cassia, that com- 
paratively harsh-flavoured substance is frequently substituted 
for or added to it. The two barks when whole are easily enough 
distinguished, and their microscopical characters are also quite 
distinct. When powdered bark is treated with tincture of iodine, 
little effect is visible in the case of pure cinnamon of good quality, 
but when cassia is present a deep-blue tint is produced, the 
intensity of the coloration depending on the proportion of the 
cassia. 

CINNAMON-STONE, a variety of garnet, belonging to the 
lime-alumina type, known also as essonite or hessonite, from 
the Gr. ijaracDv, inferior,^’ in allusion to its being less hard and 
less dense than most other garnet. It has a characteristic red 
colour, inclining to orange, much like that of hyacinth or 
jacinth. Indeed it was shown many years ago, by Sir A. H. 
Church, that many gems, especially engraved stones, commonly 
regarded as hyacinth, were really cinnamon-stone. The difference 
is readily detected by the specific gravity, that of hessonite being 
3*64 to 3*69, whilst that of hyacinth (zircon) is about 4*6. 
Hessonite is rather a soft stone, its hardness being about that of 
quartz or 7, whilst the hardness of most garnet reaches 7*5. 
Cmnamon-stone comes chiefly from Ceylon, where it is found 
generally os pebbles, though its occurrence in its native matrix 
is not unknown. 

OINNAMUS [Kinnamos], JOHN, Byzantine historian. flourished 
in the second half of the 12th century. He was imperial secretary 
(probably in this case a post connected with the military ad- 
ministration) to Manuel 1 . Comnenus (1143-1180), whom he 
accompanied on his campaigns in Europe and Asia Minor. He 
appears to have outlived Andronicus I., who died in 1185. 
Cinnamus was the author of a history of the period 1 118-1176, 
which thus continues the Alexiad of Anna Comnena, and em- 
braces the reigns of John II. and Manuel L, down to the un- 
successful campaign of the latter against the Turks, which ended 
with the disastrous battle of Myriokephalon and the rout of 
the Byzantine army. Cinnamus was probably an eye-witness 
of the events of the last ten years which he describes. The work 
breaks of! abruptly ; originally it no doubt went down to the 
death of Manuel, and there are indications that, even in its 
present form, it is an abridgment. Hie text is in a vciy corrupt 
state. The author’s hero is Manuel ; he is strongly impressed 
with the superiority of the East to the West, and is a de- 
termined opponent of the pretensions of the papacy. But he 
cannot be reproached with undue bias ; he writes with the 
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straightforwardness of a soldier, and u not ashamed on occasion 
to confess his ignorance. The matter is well arranged, the style 
(modelled on that of Xenophon) simple, and on the whole free 
from the usual florid bombast of the Byzantine writers. 

Editio pfinceps, C* ToUius (1652) ; in Bonn. Corpus Scriptorum 
HisU Byz.f by A. Meineke (1836), with du Cange's valuable notes ; 
Migne, Pairologia GraecUf cxxxiii. ; see also C. hleumann, Gruchischs 
Geschichtsschreih$r im /£, Jahrhundert (1888) J H. von Kap-Herr, 
Die abendl&ndische PoUtik Kaiser Manmls fiooi) ; C Krumbacher, 
Geschtchte der bysantinischen Liiteratur (1897), 

CINNOLIH^ a compound isomeric with phthalazine, 

prepared by boiling dihydrocinnolin dissolved in benzene with 
freshly precipitated mercuric oxide. The solution is filtered 
and the hydrochloride of the base precipitated by alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid ; the free base is obtained as an oil by adding 
caustic soda. It may be obtained in white silky needles, melting 
at 24-25® C. and containing a molecule of ether of crystallization 
by cooling the oil dissolved in ether. The free base melts at 
39® C. It is a strong base, forming stable salts with mineral 
acids, and is easily soluble in water and in the ordinary organic 
solvents. It has a taste resembling that of chloral hydrate, 
and leaves a sharp irritation for some time on the tongue ; it is 
also very poisonous (M. Busch and A. Rast, Berichte, 1897, 30, 
p. 521). Cinnolin derivatives are obtained from oxycinnolin 
carboxylic acid, which is formed by digesting orthophenyl 
propiolic acid diazo chloride with water. Oxycinnolin car- 
boxylic acid on heating gives oxycinnolin, melting at 225®, 
which with phosphorus pentachloride gives chlorcinnolin. This 
substance is reduced by iron filings and sulphuric acid to di- 
hydrocinnolin. 

The relations of these compounds are here shown : — 

a CIC OOOIl 
NN OH 

O’phenyl praploUc Oxycinnolin Oxycinnolin Cinnolin 

•cid dlaao hydraxMo cafbmcylic zeid 

CINO DA FISTOIA (1270-1336), Italian poet and jurist, 
whose full name was Guittoncino de’ Sinibaldi, was born in 
Pistoia, of a noble family. He studied law at Bologna under 
Dinus Muggelanus (Dino de Rossonis : d. 1303) and Franciscus 
Accursius, and in 1307 is understood to have been assessor of 
civil causes in his native city. In that year, however, Pistoia 
was disturbed by the Guelph and Ghibelline feud. The Ghibel- 
lines, who had for some time been the stronger party, being 
worsted by the Guelphs, Cino, a prominent member of the former 
faction, had to quit his office and the city of his birth. Pitecchio, 
a stronghold on the frontiers of Lombardy, was yet in the hands 
of Filippo Vergiolesi, chief of the Pistoian Ghibellines ; Selvaggia, 
his daughter, was beloved by Cino (who was probably already 
the husband of Margherita degli Unghi) ; and to Pitecchio did 
the lawyer-poet betake himself. It is uncertain how long he 
remained at the fortress ; it is certain, however, that he was not 
with the Vergiolesi at the time of Selvaggia^s death, which 
happened three years afterwards (1310), at the Monte della 
Sambuca, in the Apennines, whither the Ghibellines had been 
cbmj)elled to shift their camp. He visited his mistresses grave 
on his way to Rome, after some time spent in travel in France 
and elsewhere, and to this visit is owing his finest sonnet. At 
Rome Cino held office under Louis of Savoy, sent thither by 
the Ghibelline leader Henry of Luxemburg, who was crowned 
emperor of the Romans in 1312. In 1313, however, the emperor 
died, and the Ghibellines lost their last hope. Cino appears to 
have thrown up his party, and to have returned to Pistoia. 
Thereafter he devoted himself to law and letters. After filling 
several high judicial offices, a doctor of civil law of Bologna in 
his forty-fourth year, he lectured and taught from the professor’s 
chair at the universities of Treviso, Siena, Florence and Perugia 
in succession ; his reputation and success were great, his judicial 
experience enabling him to travel out of the routine of the schools. 
In literature he continued in some sort the tradition of Dante 
during the interval dividing that great poet from his successor 
Petrarch. The latter, besides celebrating Cino in an obituary 
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sonnet, has coupled him and his Selvaggia with Dante and 
Beatrice in the fourth capitolo of his Trionfi d* Amort* 

Cino, the master of Bartolus, and of Joannes Andreae the 
celebrated canonist, was long famed as a jurist. His commentary 
on the statutes of Pistoia, written within two years, is said to 
have great merit ; while that on the code {Lectura Ctno Pisiota 
super eodice, Pavia, 1483; Lyons, 1526) is coasidered by Savigny 
to exhibit more practical intelligence and more originality 0^ 
thought than are found in any commentary on Roman law since 
the time of Accursius. As a poet he also distinguished himself 
greatly. He was the friend and correspondent of Dante’s later 
years, and possibly of his earlier also, and was certainly, with 
Guido Cavalcanti and Durante da Maiano, one of those who 
replied to the famous sonnet A ciascun^ alma presa e genlil core 
of the Vita Nuova* In the treatise De Vtdgari Eloquio Dante 
refers to him as one of “ those who have most sweetly and subtly 
written poems in modern Italian,” but his works, printed at 
Rome in 1559, do not altogether justify the praise. Strained and 
rhetorical as many of his outcries are, however, Cino is not 
without moments of true passion and fine natural eloquence. 
Of these qualities the sonnet in memory of Selvaggia, lo 
fui in sulV alto e in sul brato monte, and the canzone to Dante^ 
Avegnache dt omaggto piu per tempo, are interesting examples. 

The text-book for English readers is D. G. Rossetti's pMYly Italian 
Poets, wherein will be found not only a memoir of Cino da Pistoia, 
but also some admirably translated specimens of his verse-— the 
whole wrought into significant connexion with that friendship of 
Cmo's which is perhaps the most interesting fact about him. See 
also Ciampi, Vita e poeste dt messer Ctno da Ptstota (Pisa, 1813). 

CINQ-MARS, HENRI COIFFIER RUZfi D^EFFIAT, Marquis 
DE (1620-1642), French courtier, was the second son of Antoine 
Coiffier Ruz6, marquis d’Effiat, marshal of France (1581-1632), 
and was introduced to the court of Louis XIII. by Richelieu, 
who had been a friend of his father and who hoped he would 
counteract the influence of the queen’s favourite Mile, de 
Hautefort. Owing to his handsome appearance and agreeable 
manners he soon became a favourite of the king, and was made 
successively master of the wardrobe and master of the horse. 
After distinguishing himself at the siege of Arras in 1640, Cinq- 
Mars wished for a high military command, but Richelieu opposed 
his pretensions and the favourite talked rashly about over- 
throwing the minister. He was probably connected with the 
abortive rising of the count of Soissons in 1641 ; however that 
may be, in the following year he formed a conspiracy with the 
duke of Bouillon and others to overthrow Richelieu. This plot 
was under the nominal leadership of the king’s brother Gaston 
of Orleans. The plans of the conspirators were aided by the 
illness of Richelieu and his absence from the king, and at the 
siege of Narbonne Cinq-Mars almost induced Louis to agree to 
banish his minister. Richelieu, however, recovered, became 
acquainted with the attempt of Cinq-Mars to obtain assistance 
from Spain, and laid the proofs of his treason before the king, 
who ordered his arrest. C inq-Mars was brought to trial, admitted 
his guilt, and was condemned to death. lie was executed at 
Lyons on the 12th of September 1642. It is possible that 
Cinq-Mars was urged to engage in this conspiracy by his affection 
for Louise Marie de Gonzaga (1612-1667), afterwards queen of 
Poland, who was a prominent figure at the court of Louis XIII. ; 
and this tradition forms part of the plot of Alfred de Vigny’s 
novel Cinq-Mars, 

See Le P Gnffet, Histoire de Louis XIII ; A. Bazin, Histotte ds 
Louis XIII (1846) ; L. D'Astarac de Frontrailles, Relattons des 
choses ^articuliires de la cour pendant la faveur de M de Ctnq-Mars. 

CINQUE CENTO (Italian for five hundred ; short for 1500), in 
architecture, the style which became prevalent in Italy in the 
century following 1500, now usually called ** 16th-century work.” 
It was the result of the revival of classic architecture known as 
Renaissance, but the change had commenced already a century 
earlier, in the works of Ghiberti and Donatello in sculpture, 
and of Brunelleschi and Alberti in architecture. 

CINQUE PORTS, the name of an ancient jurisdiction in the 
south of England, which is still maintained with considerable 
modifications and diminished authority. As the name implies. 
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the ports originally constituting the body were only five in 
number—Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and Sandwich ; 
but to these were afterwards added the ‘‘ ancient towns " of 
Wmchelsea and Rye with the same privileges, and a good many 
other places, both corporate and noncorporate, which, with 
the title of limb or member, held a subordinate position. To 
Hasti*^g8 were attached the corporate members of Pevensey 
rnd Seaford, and the non-corporate members of Bulvarhythe, 
Petit Iham (Yham or Higham), Hydney, Bekesboum, Northeye 
and Grenche or Grange ; to Romney, Lydd and Old Romney, 
Dengemarsh, Orwaldstone, and Bromehill or Promehill ; to 
Dover, Folkestone and Faversham, and Margate, St John’s, 
Goresend (now Birchington), Birchington Wood (now Wood- 
church), St Peter’s, Kingsdown and Ringwould ; to Sandwich, 
Fordwich and Deal, and Walmer, Ramsgate, Reculver, Stonor 
(Estanor), Sarre (or Serre) and Brightlingsea (in Essex). To 
Rye was attached the corporate member of Tenterden, and to 
Hythe the noncorporate member of West Hythe. The juris- 
diction thus extends along the coast from Seaford in Sussex 
to Birchington near Margate in Kent ; and it also includes a 
number of inland districts, at a considerable distance from the 
ports with which they are connected. The non-incorporated 
membei'S are within the municipal jurisdiction of the ports to 
which they are attached ; but the corporate members are as 
free within their own liberties as the individual ports themselves. 

The incorporation of the Cinque Ports had its origin in the 
necessity for some means of defence along the southern seaboard 
of England, and in the lack of any regular navy. Up to the 
reign of Henry VII. they had to furnish the crown with nearly 
all the ships and men that were needful for the state ; and for 
a long time after they were required to give large assistance to 
the permanent fleet The oldest charter now on record is one 
belonging to the 6th year of Edward I. ; and it refers to previous 
documents of the time of Edward the Confessor and William 
the Conqueror. In return for their services the ports enjoyed 
extensive privileges. From the Conquest or even earlier they 
had, besides various lesser rights — (i) exemption from tax 
and tallage ; (2) soc and sac, or full cognizance of all criminal 
and civil cases within their liberties ; (3) tol and team, or the 
right of receiving toll and the right of compelling the person 
in whose hands stolen property was found to name the person 
from whom he received it ; (4) blodwit and fledwit, or the right 
to punish shedders of blood and those who were seized in an 
attempt to escape from justice ; (5) pillory and tumbrel ; (6) 
mfangentheof and outfangentheof, or power to imprison and 
execute feloiUs ; (7) mundbryce (the breaking into or violation 
of a man’s mund or property in order to erect banks or 
dikes as a defence against the sea); (8) waives and strays, 
or the right to appropriate lost property or cattle not claimed 
wjtliin a year and a day ; {9) the right to seize all flotsam, 
jetsam or ligan, or, in other words, whatever of value was cast 
ashore by the sea ; (10) the privilege of being a gild with power 
to impose taxes for the common weal ; and (ii) the right of 
assembling in portmote or parliament at Shepway or Shepway 
Cross, a few miles we.st of Hythe (but afterwards at Dover), 
the parliament being empowered to make by-laws for the 
Cinque Ports, to regulate the Yarmouth fishery, to hear appeals 
from the local courts, and to give decision m all coses of treason, 
sedition, illegal coining or concealment of treasure trove. The 
ordinary business of the ports was conducted in two courts 
known respectively as the court of brotherhood and the court 
of brotherhood and guestling, — the former being composed of 
the mayors of the seven principal towns and a number of jurats 
and freemen from each, and the latter including in addition the 
mayors, bailiffs and other representatives of the corporate 
members. The court of brotherhood was formerly call^ the 
brotheryecld, brodall or brodhull ; and the name guestling 
seems to owe its origin to the fact that the officials of the 
“ members ” were at first in the position of invited guests. 

The highest office in connexion with the Cinque Poits is that 
of the lord warden, who also acts as governor of Dover Castle, 
and has a maritime jurisdiction {vide infra) as admiral of the 
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ports. His power was formerly of gn^t extent, bat he has now 
practically no important duty to exerbise except that of chairman 
of the Dover harbour b(;^d. The emoluments of the office are 
confined to certain insignificant admiralty droits. Ihe patronage 
attached to the office consists of the right to appoint the judge 
of the Cinque Ports admiralty court, the registrar of the Cin<|ue 
Ports and the marshal of the court ; the right of appointing 
salvage commissioners at each Cinque Port and the appointment 
of a deputy to act as chairman of the Dover harbour board in 
the absence of the lord warden, Walmer Castle was for long 
the official residence of the lord warden, but has, since the 
resignation of Lord Curzon in 190^, ceased to be so used, and 
those portions of it which are of historic interest are now open 
to the public. George, prince of Wales (lord warden, 1903-1907), 
was the first lord warden of royal blood since the office was held 
by George, prince of Denmark, consort of Queen Anne. 

Admiralty Jurisdiction . — The court of admiralty for the 
Cinque Ports exercises a co-ordinate but not exclusive admiralty 
jurisdiction over persons and things found within the territory 
of the Cinque Ports. The limits of its jurisdiction were declared 
at an inquisition taken at the court of admiralty, held by the 
seaside at Dover in 1682, to extend from Shore Beacon in Essex 
to Rcdcliff, near Seaford, in Sussex ; and with regard to salvage, 
they comprise all the sea between Seaford in Sussex to a point 
five miles off Cape Grisnez on the coast of France, and the coast 
of Essex. An older inquisition of 1 526 is given by R. G. Marsden 
in his Select Pleas of the Court of Admiralty, II. xxx. The court 
is an ancient one. The judge sits as the official and commissary 
of the lord warden, just as the judge of the high court of admiralty 
sat as the official and commissary of the lord high admiral. And, 
as the office of lord warden is more ancient than the office of 
lord high admiral {The Lord Warden v. King tn hts office of 
Admiralty, 1831, 2 Hagg. Admy. Rep. 438), it is probable that 
the Cinque Ports court is the more ancient of the two. 

The jurisdiction of the court has been, except in one matter 
of mere antiquarian curiosity, unaffected by statute. It exercises 
only, therefore, such jurisdiction as the high court of admiralty 
exercised, apart from restraining statutes of 1389 and 1391 and 
enabling statutes of 1840 and 1861. Cases of collision have been 
tried in it (the Vivid,” i Asp. Maritime Law Cases, 601). 
But salvage cases (the “ Clarisse,” Swahey, 129 ; the “ Marie,” 
Law. Pep. 7 P.D. 203) are the principal cases now tried. It has 
no prize jurisdiction. The one case in which jurisdiction has 
been given to it by statute is to enforce forfeitures under the 
statute of 1538. 

Dr (afterwards the Right lion. Robert Joseph) Phillimore 
succeeded his father as judge of the court from 1855 to 1875, 
being succeeded by Mr Arthur Cohen, K.C. As Sir R. Phillimore 
was also the last judge of the high court of admiralty, from 1867 
(the date of his appointment to the high court) to 1875, the two 
offices were, probably for the first time in history, held by the 
same person. Dr Phillimore’s patent had a grant of the “ place 
or office of judge official and commissary of the court of admiralty 
of the Cinque Ports, and their members and appurtenances, 
and to be assistant to my lieutenant of Dover castle in all such 
affairs and business concerning the said court of admiralty 
wherein yourself and assistance shall be requisite and necessary.” 
Of old the court sat sometimes at Sandwich, sometimes at other 
ports. But the regular place for the sitting of the court has for 
a long time been, and still is, the aisle of St James’s church, 
Dover. For convenience the judge often sits at the royal courts 
of justice. The office of marshal m the high court is represented 
in this court by a serjeant, who also bears a silver oar. There 
is a registrar, as in the high court. The appeal is to the king in 
council, and is heard by the judicial committee of the privy 
council. The court can* hear appeals from the Cinque Ports 
salvage commissioners, such appeals being final (Cinque Ports 
Act 1831). Actions may be transferred to it, and appeals made 
to it, from the county courts in all cases arising within the 
jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports as defined by that act. At the 
solemn installation of the lord warden the judge as the next 
principal officer installs him. 
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The Cinque Pohs from the earliest thiles daifned to be exempt 
from the jurkdiction of the admiral of England. Their early 
diarters do not^ like those of Bristol and other seaports^ express 
this exemption in terms. It seems to have been darived from 
thb general words of the charters which preserve their liberties 
and privileges. 

The lord warden’s claim to priae was raised in, but not finally 
decided by, the high court of admiralty in the “ Ooster Ems,” 
X €. Rob. 384, 1783, 

Sco S. Jeake, Charters of the Cinque Ports (1728) ; Boys, Sandwich 
and Cinqm Ports ; Knocker, Grand Court of Shipway (1862) ; M 
Burrows, Ctnque Ports (1895) ; F. M. Hneffer, Cu^ue Ports (1900) ; 
Indices of the Great White and Black Books of the Cinque Ports (1905) 

OINTRA» a town of central Portugal, in the district of Lisbon, 
formerly included in the province of Estramadura; 17 m. 
W.N.W. of Lisbon by the Lisbon-Ca9em-Cintra railway, and 
6 m. N. by E. of Cape da Roca, the westernmost promontory of 
the European mainland. Pop. (1900) 5914. Cmtra is magnifi- 
cently situated on the northern slope of the Serra da Qntra, a 
rugged mountain mass, largely overgrown with pines, eucalyptus, 
cork and other forest trees, above which the principal summits 
rise in a succession of bare and jagged grey peaks ; the highest 
being Cruz Alta (1772 ft.), marked by an ancient stone cross, 
and commanding a wonderful view southward over Lisbon and 
the Tagus estuary, and north-westward over the Atlantic and 
the plateau of Mafra. Few European towns possess equal 
advantages of position and climate ; and every educated 
Portuguese is familiar with the verses in which the beauty of 
Cintra is celebrated by Byron in Chtlde Harold (1812), and by 
Camoens in the national epic Os Lusiadas (1572), One of the 
highest points of the Serra is surmounted by the Palacio da Pena, 
a fantastic imitation of a medieval fortress, built on the site of a 
Hicronymite convent by the prince consort Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg (d. 1885) ; while an adjacent part of the range is occupied 
by the Gastello dos Mouros, an extensive Moorish fortification, 
containing a small ruined mosque and a very curious set of 
ancient cisterns. The lower slopes of the Serra are covered 
with the gardens and villas of the wealthier inhabitants of 
Lisbon, who migrate hither in spring and stay until late 
autumn. 

In the town itself the most conspicuous building is a 14th- 
15th-century royal palace, partly Moorish, partly debased Gothic 
in style, and remarkable for the two immense conical chimneys 
which rise like towers in the midst. The 18th-century Palacio 
de Seteaes, built in the French style then popular in Portugal, 
is said to derive its name (‘* Seven Ahs ”) from a sevenfold echo ; 
here, on the 22nd of August i8o8, was signed the convention of 
Cintra, by which the British and Portuguese allowed the French 
army to evacuate the kingdom without molestation. Beside the 
road which leads for 3 J m. W. to the village of Collares, celebrated 
for its wine, is the Penha Verde, an interesting country house and 
chapel, founded by Jofio de Castro (1500-1548), fourth viceroy 
of the Indies. De Castro also founded the convent of Santa Cruz, 
better known as the Convento de Corti9a or Cork convent, which 
stands at the western extremity of the Serra, and owes its name 
to the cork panels which formerly lined its walls. Beyond the 
Penha Verde, on the Collares road, are the palace and park of 
Montserrate, The palace was originally built by William 
Beckford, the novelist and traveller (1761-1844), and was 
purchased in 1856 by Sir Francis Cook, an Englishman who 
afterwards obtained the Portuguese title viscount of Montserrate. 
The palace, which contains a valuable library, is built of pure 
white stone, in Moorish style ; its walls are elaborately sculptured. 
The park, with its tropical luxuriance of vegetation and its variety 
of lake, forest and mountain scenery, is by far the finest example 
of landscape gardening in the Iberian Peninsula, and probably 
among the finest in the world. Its high-lying lawns, which 
overlook the Atlantic, are as perfect as any in England, and 
there is one ravine containing a whole wood of giant tree-ferns 
from New Zealand. Other rare plants have been systematically 
collected and brought to Montserrate from all parts of the world 
by Sir Ftmds (S>ok, and afterwards by his successor, Sir 
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Frederick Cook, the second viscount. The Praia das Ma^fts, or 
‘‘ beach of apples,’’ in the centre of a rich fruit-bearing valley, 
is a favourite sea-bathing station, connected with Cintra by an 
extension of the electric tramway which runs through the town. 

CIP91»l» or Cypher (from Arab, fifr, void), the symbol 0, 
nought, or asero ; and so a name for symbolic or secret writing 
(sec Cryptography), or even for shorthand (g.p.), and also m 
elementary education lor doing simple sums (“ ciphering ”). 

CWFUS (Lat. for a “ post ” or “ stake ”), in architecture, 
a low pedestal, either round or rectangular, set up by the Romaas 
for various purposes such as military or mile stones, boundary 
posts, &c. The inscriptions on some m the British Museum show 
that they were occasionally funeral memorials. 

CIPRIANI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1727-1785), Italian painter 
and engraver, Pistoiese by descent, was bom in Florence in 1727. 
His first lessons were given him by an Englishman, Ignatius 
Heckford or Hugford, and under his second master, Antonio 
Domenico Gabbiani, he became a very clever draughtsman. 
He was in Rome from 1750 to 1753, where he became acquainted 
with Sir William Chambers, the architect, and Joseph Wilton, 
the sculptor, whom he accompanied to England in August 1755. 
He had already painted two pictures for the abbey of San 
Michele in Pelago, Pistoia, which liad brought him reputation, 
and on his arrival in England he was patronized by Lord Tilney, 
the duke of Richmond and other noblemen. His acquaintance 
with Sir William Chambers no doubt helped him on, for when 
Chambers designed the Albany in London for Lord Holland, 
Cipriani painted a ceiling for him. He also painted part of a 
ceiling in Buckingham Palace, and a room with poetical subjects 
at Standlynch m W iltshirc. Some of his best and most permanent 
work was, however, done at Somerset House, built by his friend 
Chambers, upon which he lavished infinite pains. He not only 
prepared the decorations for the interior of the north block, but, 
says Joseph Baretti in his Guide through the Royal Academy 
(1780), “ the whole of the carvings in the various fronts of 
Somerset Place — excepting Bacon’s bronze figures- — ^were carved 
from finished drawings made by Cipriani.” These designs 
include the five masks forming the keystones to the arches on the 
courtyard side of the vestibule, and the two above the doors 
leading into the wings of the north block, all of which arc believed 
to have been carved by Nollekens. The grotesque groups 
flanking the main doorways on three sides of the quadrangle 
and the central doorway on the terrace appear also to have been 
designed by C ipriani. The apartments in Sir William Chambers’s 
stately palace that were assigned to the Royal Academy, into 
which it moved in 1780, owed much to Cipriani’s graceful, if 
mannered, pencil. The central panel of the library ceiling was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, but the four compartments 
in the coves, representing Allegory, Fable, Nature and History, 
were Cipriani’s. These paintings still remain at Somerset House, 
together with the emblematic painted ceiling, also his work, of 
what was once the library of the Royal Society. It was natural 
that Cipriani should thus devote himself to adorning the apart- 
ments of the academy, since he was an original member (1768) 
of that body, for which he designed the diploma so well engraved 
by Bartolozzi. In recognition of his services in this respect the 
members presented him in 1769 with a silver cup with a com- 
memorative inscription. He was much employed by the pub- 
lishers, for whom he made drawings in pen and ink, sometimes 
coloured. His friend Bartolozzi engraved most of them. Draw- 
ings by him are in both the British Museum and Victoria and 
Albert Museum. His best autograph engravings arc ** The Death 
of Cleopatra,” after Benvenuto Cellini ; The Descent of the 
Holy Ghost,” after Gabbiani; and portraits for Hollis’s memoirs, 
1780. He painted allegorical designs for George III.’s state 
coach — which is stiU in use— in 1782, and repaired Verrio’s 
paintings at Windsor and Rubens’s ceiling in the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall. If his pictures were often w'eak, his decora- 
tive treatment of children was usually exceedingly happy. Some 
of his most pleasing work was that which, directly or indirectly, 
he executed for the decoration of furniture. He designed many 
groups of nymphs and amorini and medallion subjects to form 
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the centre of Pergolesi’s bands of ornament, and they were 
continually reproduced upon the elegant satin-wood furniture 
which was growing popular in his later days and by the end of 
the 1 8th century became a rage. Sometimes these designs were 
inlaid in marqueterie, but most frequently they were painted 
upon the satin-wood by other hands with delightful effect, since 
in the whole range of English furniture there is nothing more 
enchanting than really good finished satin-wood pieces. There 
can be little doubt that some of the beautiful furniture designed 
by the Adams was actually painted by Cipriani himself. He also 
occasionally designed handles for drawers and doors. Cipriani 
died at Hammersmith in 1785 and was buried at Chelsea, where 
Bartolozzi erected a monument to his memory. He had married 
an English lady, by whom he had two sons. 

CmCAR» an Indian term applied to the component parts of a 
subah or province, each of which is administered by a deputy- 
governor. In English it is principally employed in the name 
of the Northern Circars, used to designate a now obsolete 
division of the Madras presidency, which consisted of a narrow 
slip of territory lying along the western side of the Bay of Bengal 
from 15^40' to 20^17' N. lat. These Northern Circars were 
five in number, Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore, Kondapalli 
and Guntur, and their total area was about 30,000 sq. m. 

The district corresponds in the main to the modern districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, Ganjam and a part of 
Nellore. It was first invaded the Mahommedans in 1471 ; 
in 1541 they conquered Kondapalli. and nine years later they 
extended their conquests over all Guntur and the districts of 
Masulipatam, But the invaders appear to have acquired only 
an imperfect possession of the country, as it was again wrested 
from the Hindu princes of Orissa about the year 1571, during 
the reign of Ibrahim, of the Kutb Shahi dynasty of Hyderabad 
or (^Iconda. In 1687 the Circars were added, along with the 
empire of Hyderabad, to the extensive empire of Aurangzeb. 
Salabat Jang, the son of the nizam ul mulk Asaf Jah, who was 
indebted for his elevation to the throne to the Prench East 
India Company, granted them in return for their services the 
district of Kondavid or Guntur, and soon afterwards the other 
Circars. In 1759, by the conquest of the fortress of Masulipatam, 
the dominion of the maritime provinces on both sides, from the 
river Gundlakamma to the Chilka lake, was necessarily trans- 
ferred from the French to the British. But the latter left them 
under the administration of the nizam, with the exception of 
the town and fortress of Masulipatam, which were retained by 
the English East India Company. In 1765 Lord Clive obtained 
from the Mogul emperor Shah Alam a grant of the five Circars. 
Hereupon the fort of Kondapalli was seized by the British, and 
on the 1 2th of November 1766 a treaty of alliance was signed 
with Nizam Ali by which the Company, in return for the grant 
of the Circars, undertook to maintain troops for the nizam’s 
assistance. By a second treaty, signed on the 1st of March 
1768, the nizam acknowledged the validity of Shah Alam’s 
grant and resigned the Circars to the Company, receiving as a 
mark of friendship an annuity of £50,000. Guntur, as the 
personal estate of the nizam’s brother Basalat Jang, was ex- 
cepted during his lifetime under both treaties. He died in 1782, 
but it was not till 1788 that Guntur came under British admini- 
stration. Finally, in 1823, the claims of the nizam over the 
Northern Circars were bought outright by the Company, and 
they became a British possession. 

CIRCASSIA, a name formerly given to the north-western 
portion of the Caucasus, including the district between the 
mountain range and the Black Sea, and extending to the north 
of the central range as far as the river Kuban. Its physical 
features are descnl>ed in the article on the Russian province of 
Kuban, with which it approximately coincides. The present 
article is confined to a consideration of the ethnographical 
relations and characteristics of the people, their history being 
treated under Caucasia. 

The Cherkesses or Circassians, who gave their name to this 
region, of which they were until lately the sole inhabitants, are a 
peculiar race, differing from the other tribes of the Caucasus in 


origin and language. They designate themselves by the name 
of Adigheh, that of Cherkesses l^ing a term of Russian origm. 
By their long-continued struggles with the power of Russia, 
during a period of nearly forty years, they attracted the attention 
of the other nations of Europe in a high degree, and were at the 
same time an object of interest to the student of the'history of 
civilization, from the strange mixture which their customs 
exhibited of chivalrous sentiment with savage customs. For 
this reason it may be still worth while to give a brief summary 
of their national characteristics and manners, though these 
must now be regarded as in great measure things of the past. 

In the patriarchal simplicity of their manners, the mental 
qualities with which they were endowed, the beauty of form 
and regularity of feature by which they were distinguished, they 
surpassed most of the other tribes of the Caucasus. At the 
same time they were remarkable for their warlike and intrepid 
character, their independence, their hospitality to strangers, 
and that love of country which they manifested in their deter- 
mined resistance to an almost overwhelming power during the 
period of a long and desolating war. The government under 
which they lived was a peculiar form of the feudal system. The 
free Circassians were divided into three distinct ranks, the 
princes or pshi, the nobles or uork (Tatar usden), and the peasants 
or hokotL Like the inhabitants of the other regions of the 
Caucasus, they were also divided into numerous families, tribes 
or clans, some of which were very powerful, and carried on war 
against each other with great animosity. The slaves, of whom 
a large proportion were prisoners of war, were generally employed 
in the cultivation of the soil, or in the domestic service of some 
of the principal chiefs. 

The will of the people was acknowledged as the supreme 
source of authority ; and every free Circassian had a right to 
express his opinion in those assemblies of his tribe in which the 
questions of peace and war, almost the only subjects which 
engaged their attention, were brought under deliberation. The 
princes and nobles, the leaders of the people in war and their 
rulers in peace, were only the administrators of a power which 
was delegated to them. As they had no written laws, the 
administration of justice was regulated solely by custom and 
tradition, and in those tribes professing Mahommedanism by 
the precepts of the Koran, The most aged and respected 
inhabitants of the various auls or villages frequently sat in 
judgment, and their decisions were received without a murmur 
by the contending parties. The Circassian princes and nobles 
were professedly Mahommedans ; but in their religious services 
many of the ceremonies of their former heathen and Christian 
worship were still preserved. A great part of the people had 
remained faithful to the worship of their ancient gods — Shible, 
the god of thunder, of war and of justice; Tleps, the god of fire; 
and Seosseres, the god of water and of winds. Although the 
Circassians are said to have possessed minds capable of the 
highest cultivation, the arts and sciences, with the exception 
of poetry and music, were completely neglected. They possessed 
no written language. The wisdom of their sages, the knowledge 
they had acquired, and the memory of their warlike deeds were 
preserved in verses, which were repeated from mouth to mouth 
and descended from father to son. 

The education of the young Circassian was confined to riding, 
fencing, shooting, hunting, and such exercises as were calculated 
to strengthen his frame and prepare him for a life of active 
warfare. The only intellectual duty of the atahk or instructor, 
with whom the young men lived until they had completed 
their education, was that of teaching them to express their 
thoughts shortly, quickly and appropriately. One of theit* 
marriage ceremonies was very strange. The young man who 
had been approved by the- parents, and had paid the stipulated 
price in money, horses, oxen, or sheep for his bride, was expected 
to come with his friends fully armed, and to carry her off by force 
fmm her father’s house. Every free Circassian had unlimited 
right over the lives of his wife and children. Although polygamy 
was allowed by the laws of the Koran, the custom of the country 
forbade it, and the Circassians were generally faithful to the 
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marriage bond. The respect for superior age was carried to 
such an extent that the young brother used to rise from his seat 
when the elder entered an apartment, and was silent when he 
^ke. Like all the other mhabitants of the ^ucasus, the 
Circassians were distinguished for two very opposite equalities-— 
the most generous hospitality and implacable vindictiveness. 
Hospitality to the stranger was considered one of the most 
sacred duties. Whatever were his rank in life, all the members 
of the family rose to receive him on his entrance, and conduct 
him to the principal seat in the apartment. The host was con- 
sidered responsible with his own life for the security of his guest, 
upon whom, even although his deadliest enemy, he would mflict 
no injury while under the protection of his roof. The chief who 
had received a stranger was also bound to grant him an escort 
of horse to conduct him in safety on his journey, and confide 
him to the protection of those nobles with whom he might be on 
friendly terms. The law of vengeance was no less binding on 
the Circassian. The individual who had slain any member of a 
family was pursued with implacable vengeance by the relatives, 
until his crime was expiated by death. The murderer might, 
indeed, secure his safety by the payment of a certain sum of 
money, or by carrying off from the house of his enemy a newly- 
born child, bringing it up as his own, and restoring it when its 
education was finished. In either case, the family of the slam 
individual might discontinue the pursuit of vengeance without 
any stain upon its honour. The man closely followed by his 
enemy, who, on reaching the dwelling of a woman, had merel)' 
touched her hand, was safe from all other pursuit so long as he 
remained under the protection of her roof. The opinions of the 
Circassians regarding theft resembled those of the ancient 
Spartans. The commission of the crime was not considered so 
disgraceful as its discover)'' ; and the punishment of being 
compelled publicly to restore the stolen property to its original 
possessor, amid the derision of his tribe, was much dreaded by 
the Circassian who would glory in a successful theft. The greatest 
stain upon the Circassian character was the custom of selling 
their children, the Circassian father being always willing to 
part with his daughters, many of whom were bought by Turkish 
merchants for the harems of Eastern monarchs. But no degrada- 
tion was implied in this transaction, and the young women 
themselves were generally willing partners in it. Herds of cattle 
and sheep constituted the chief riches of the inhabitants. The 
princes and nobles, from whom the members of the various tribes 
held the land which they cultivated, were the proprietors of the 
soil. The Circassians carried on little or no commerce, and the 
state of perpetual warfare in which they lived prevented them 
from cultivating any of the arts of peace. 

CIRCE (Gr. KlpKri\ in Greek legend, a famous sorceress, the 
daughter of Helios and the ocean nymph Perse. Having 
murdered her husband, the prince of Colchis, she was expelled 
by her subjects and placed by her father on the solitary island 
of Aeaea on the coast of Italy. She was able by means of drugs 
and incantations to change human beings into the forms of 
wolves or lions, and with these beings her palace was surrounded. 
Here she was found by Odysseus and his companions ; the 
latter she changed into swine, but the hero, protected by the herb 
moly (<7.v.), which he had received from Hermes, not only forced her 
to restore them to their original shape, but also gained her love. 
For a year he relinquished himself to her endearments, and 
when he determined to leave, she instructed him how to sail 
to the land of shades which lay on the verge of the ocean stream, 
in order to learn his fate from the prophet Teiresias. Upon his 
return she also gave him directions for avoiding the dangers of 
the journey home (Homer, Odyssey, x.-xii. ; Hyginus, Fab, 
125). The Roman poets associated her with the most ancient 
traditions of Latium, and assigned her a home on the promontory 
of Circei (Virgil^ Aeneid, vii. 10). The metamorphoses of Scylla 
and of Picus, kmg of the Ausonians, by Circe, are narrated in 
Ovid {Metamorphoses, xiv.). 

The Myth of Kirke^ by R. Brown (1883), in which Circe is explained 
as a moon^goddess of Babylonian origin, contains an exhaustive 
summary ot facta, although many of the author’s speculations may 


be proved untenable (review by H. Bradley in Academy, January 19, 
X884); see also J E. Harrison, Myths of the Odystey, (1882), 
C. Seeligcr in W. H. Roscher’s Lexihon der Mythologie. 

GIROEIUS MONS (mod. Monte Cifceo), an isolated promontoiy 
on the S.W. coast of Italy, about 80 m. S.E. of Rome. It is a 
ndge of limestone about 3i m. long by i m, wide at the base, 
running from E. to W, and surrounded by the sea on all sides 
except the N, The land to tlie N. of it is 53 ft. above sea-level, 
while the summit of the promontory is 1775 ft. Ihe origin of 
the name is uncertain : it lias naturally been connected with the 
legend of Circe, and Victor Berard (in Les Phemetens et VOdyssee, 
ii. 261 seq.) maintains in support of the identification that A1W17, 
the Greek name for the island of Circe, is a faithful transliteration 
of a Semitic name, meaning “ island of the hawk,” of which 
vijeros KtpKr)<i is the translation. The difficulty has been raised, 
especially by geologists, that the promontory ceased to be an 
island at a period considerably before the time of Homer ; but 
Procopius very truly remarked that the promontory has all the 
appearance of an island until one is actually upon it. Upon the 
E. end of the ridge of the promontory are the remains of an 
enceinte, forming roughly a rectangle of about 200 by 100 yds. 
of very fine polygonal work, on the outside, the blocks being 
very carefully cut and jointed and right angles being intention- 
ally avoided. The wall stands almost entirely free, as at Arpinum 
—polygonal walls in Italy are as a rule embanking walls— and 
increases considerably in thickness as it descends. The blocks 
of the inner face are much less carefully worked both here and at 
Arpinum. It seems to have been an acropolis, and contains no 
traces of buildings, except for a subterranean cistern, circular, 
with a beehive roof of converging blocks. The modem village 
of S. Felice Circeo seems to occupy the site of the ancient town, 
the citadel of which stood on the mountain top, for its medieval 
walls rest upon ancient walls of Cyclopean work of less careful 
construction than those of the citadel, and enclosing an area of 
200 by 150 yds. 

Circei was founded as a Roman colony at an early date — 
according to some authorities in the time of Tarciuinius Superbus, 
but more probably about 390 b.c. The existence of a previous 
population, however, is very likely indicated by the revolt of 
Circei in the middle of the 4th century b.c., so that it is doubtful 
whether the walls described are to be attributed to the Romans 
or the earlier Volscian inhabitants. At the end of the republic, 
however, or at latest at the beginning of the imperial period, 
the city of Circei was no longer at the E. end of the promontory, 
but on the E. shores of the Logo di Paola (a lagoon — now a 
considerable fishery — separated from the sea by a line of 
sandhills and connected with it by a channel of Roman date : 
Strabo speaks of it as a small harbour) one mile N. of the W. 
end of the promontory. Here are the remains of a Roman town, 
belonging to the ist and 2nd centuries, extending over an area 
of some 600 by 500 yards, and consisting of fine buildings along 
the lagoons, including a large open piscina or basin, surrounded 
by a double portico, while farther inland are several very large 
and well-preserved water-reservoirs, supplied by an aqueduct 
of which traces may still be seen. An inscription speaks of an 
amphitheatre, of which no remains arc visible. The transference 
of the city did not, however, mean the abandonment of the E. 
end of the promontory, on which stand the remains of several 
very large villas. An inscription, indeed, cut in the rock near 
S. Felice, speaks of this part of the promuntunum Veneris (the 
only case of the use of this name) as belonging to the city of 
Circei. On the S. and N. sides of the promontory there are 
comparatively few buildings, while at the W. end there is a 
sheer precipice to the sea. The town only acquired municipal 
rights after the Social War, and was a place of little importance, 
except as a seaside resort. For its villas Cicero compares it 
witli Antium, and probably both Tiberius and Domitian possessed 
residences there. The beetroot and oysters of Circei had a 
certain reputation. The view from the highest summit of the 
promontory (which is occupied by ruins of a platform attributed 
with great probability to a temple of Venus or Circe) is of re- 
markable beauty ; the whole mountain is covered with fragrant 
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shrubs. From any point in the Pomptine Marshes or on the 
coast-line of Latium the Circeian promontory dominates the 
landscape in the most remarkable way. 

See T. Ashby, “ Monte Circeo," in MSlan^s di Vhoh de 

XXV. (1905) 157 facq. (T. As.) 

CIRCLE (from the Lat. circulus, the diminutive of circus, a 
ring ; the cognate Gr. word is Klpim, generally used in the fonn 
Kp/xos), a plane curve definable as the locus of a point which 
moves so that its distance from a fixed point is constant. 

The form of a circle is familiar to all ; and we proceed to define 
certain lines, points, &c., which constantly occur in studying 
its geometry. The fixed point in the preceding definition is 
termed the centre ” (C in fig. i) ; the constant distance, e.g. 
CG, the “ radius.” The curve itself is sometimes termed the 
“ circumference.” Any line through the centre and terminated 
at both extremities by the curve, AB, is a ” diameter ” ; 
any other line similarly terminated, e.g, EF, a ** chord.” ^y 
line drawn from an external point to cut the circle in two points, 
e.g, DEF, is termed a ‘‘ secant ” ; if it touches the circle, c.g. 
DG, it is a “ tangent.” Any portion of the circumference 
terminated by two points, e.g, AD (fig. 2), is termed an ‘‘ arc ” ; 
and the plane figure enclosed by a chord and arc, e.g, ABD, is 

termed a “ segment ” ; 
if the chord be a dia- 
meter, the segment 
is termed a “ semi- 
circle.” The figure 
included by two radii 
and an arc is a 
” sector,” e.g. ECF 
(fig. 2). Concentric 
circles ” are, as the 
name obviously 
shows, circles having 
the same centre ; the 
figure enclosed by the 
circumferences of two 
concentric circles is 
an ” annulus ” (fig. 3), 
and of two non-con- 
contric circles a “ lune,” the shaded portions in fig. 4 ; the 
clear figure is sometimes termed a “ lens.” 

The circle was undoubtedly known to the early civilizations, 
its simplicity specially recommending it as an object for study. 
Euclid defines it (Book I. def. 15) as a “ plane figure enclosed 
by one line, all the straight lines drawn to which from one point 
within the figure are equal to one another.” In the succeeding 
three definitions the centre, diameter and the semicircle are 
defined, while the third postulate of the same book demands 
the possibility of describing a circle for every ** centre ” and 
“ distance.” Having employed the circle for the construction 
and demonstration of several propositions in Books I. and II. 
Euclid devotes his third book entirely to theorems and problems 
relating to the circle, and certain lines and angles, which he 
defines in introducing the propositions. The fourth book deals 
with the circle in its relations to inscribed and circumscribed 
triangles, quadrilaterals and regular polygons. Reference 
should be made to the article Geometry ; Euclidean, for a 
detailed summary of the Euclidean treatment, and the elementary 
properties of the circle. 

Analytical Geometry of the Circle. 

In the article Geometry : Analytical, it is shown that the 
general equation to a circle in rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates 
is 2gJc4*2/y4*4r»o, t.e. in the general equation 

of the second degree the co-efficients of and y* are 
mmt0§. * equal, and of xy zero. The co-ordinates of its centre 
are and its radius is The 

equations to the chord, tangent and normal are readily derived 
by the ordinary methods. 

Consider the two circles 

^•.f + eJsao, 2/'y 




Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


Obviously these equations show that the turyeg intersect in 
four points, two of which lie on the intersection of the line. 
2 (r - 4 2 {/ - /O y + the radical axis, with the circles, and 

the other two where the lines «*y) as 0’ (where 

intersect the circles. The first pair of mtersections may 
be either real or imaginary ; we proceed to discuss the second pair. 

The equatioi ;r*+y®s=:o denotes a fiair of perpendicular ims^mary 
lines ; it follows, therefore, that circles always intersect in two 
imaginary points at infinity along these lines, and since the terms 
occur in the equation of eve^ circle, it iseeen that all circles 
pass through two fixed points at infinity, The introduction of these 
lines and pomts consptutes a striking achievement in geometry, 
and from their association with circles they have been named 
the “ circular lines ” and ** circular points.” Other names for the 
circular lines are ” circulars or isotropic lines *' Since the 
equation to a circle of zero radius is i.e. identical with the 

circular lines, it follows tliat this circle consists of a real pomt and the 
two imaginary lines ; conversely, the circular lines are both a pair 
of lilies and a circle. A further deduction from the principle of 
continui^ follows by considering the intersections of concentnc 
circles. The equations to such circles may be expressed in the form 
These equations snow that the circles touch 
where they intersect the lines ^^^*=0, i.e. concentric circles have 
double contact at the circular points, the chord of contact being the 
line at infinity, 


In various systems of triangular co-ordinates the equations 
to circles specially related to the triangle of reference assume 
comparatively simple forms ; consequently they provide elegant 
algebraical demonstrations of properties concerning a triangle 
and the circles intimately associated with its geometry. In this 
article the equations to the more important circles — the circum- 
scribed, inscribed, escribed, self-conjugate — will be given ; 
reference should be made to the article Triangle for the con- 
sideration of other circles (nine-point, Brocard, Lemoine, &c.) ; 
while in the article Geometry : Analytical, the principles of the 
different systems are discussed. 

I'he equation to the circumcircle assumes the simple form 
rt/Sy 4 bytL 4 = o, the centre being cos A, cos B, cos C. The inscribed 

circle 13 cos i A 4 cos + cos JC « o, with centre - 
a=^=7, while the escribed circle opposite the angle A ' 

IS cos ~tt+ sin sin iC\/7-"C>, with centre 

~ a =^=7. The self-conj ugale circle is a'-* sm 2A + ^ .sin 2B 
4 7^ sin 2C = o, or the equivalent form a cos Aa® 4 b cosBffi 4 ^^cos C7® =s o, 
the centre being sec A, sec B, sec C. 

The general equation to the circle in tnUnear co-ordinates is readily 
deduced from the fact that the circle is the only curve which inter- 
sects the line infinity m the circular points. Consider the equation 
4 />7a 4 ra/? 4 (/a4m/S4«7)(att4ft/54t7) = o (i) 

This obviously represents a conic intersecting the circle afSy 4 bya 
+ ca^=io m points on the common chords /a4fw/J + »7aso, aa + bp 
4^7=0. The line /a4m/S4«7 is the radical axis, and amce aa>¥bp 
4^75=0 i.5 the line infinity, it is obvious tlxat equation (i) represents 
a conic passing through the circular points, i e. a circle. If we 
compare (i) with the general equation of the second degree 
Ma®4i^^4wV4 2w'/57 4 2t^T«i4 2ie»'a/S«o, it is readily seen that for 
this equation to represent a circle we must have 

- A a6r as w® 4 2 w'6cb=ii^«® 4 2v'('a=t«6*4f<i®- 2 w'ab. 


The corresponding equations m aieal co-ordinates are readily 
derived by substituting ;r/a, yjb, zjc for a, /S, 7 respectively in 
the trdincar equations. Ine circumcircle is thus seen . 
to be a}yZ’¥h*zx-\-c^xy:s:Oy with centre sm2A, sinaB, 
sm 2C ; the mscribcd circle is \f\x cot JA) 4 hj{y cot JB) 
f V('^cot iC)aso, with centre sin A, sinB, smC; the 
escribed circle opposite the angle A is cot 1 A )4 s!{y tan JB) 

4 x/i-^tan JC)=:o, with centre -sin A sinB, sin C ; and the self- 
conjugate circle is a® cot A + v® cot B 4 -r cot C = o, with centre tan A, 
tan B, tan C. Since in areal co-ordinates .the line infinity ivS repre- 
sented by the equation x4y4zsso it is seen that every circle is 
of the form d^yz 4 bhx 4 c^xy 4 (lx 4 4 4 y 4 2’) * o. Compar- 

ing this equation with ux^‘\‘Vy^+wz^+tuyZ’\-2v'zx-\-2w*xyxo^ we 
obtain as the condition for the general equation of the second degree 
to represent a circle : — 

(v 4 w - 2W')/a® as (iw 4 « - 2t/')/fe®= (« 4 V - 2W')l(^, 

In tangential (/>, y, r) co-ordinates the inscribed circle has for its 
equation (5 - <i)tfr 4 (s - b)rp 4 (s c)pq =s 0, s being equal to 4 6 4 <;) ; 
an alternative form is qr cot JA 4rp cot JB 4 jfj cot iCao , 
the centre is a/)46^4cr=o, or ^sin A4<f smB4rsinCi=:o. 

The escribed circle oppo.sit(fthe angle A is -5^r4 (s -• c)rp 
4 (s - » o or - cot i A 4 rp tan 4 pa tan JC * o, with 

centre -^ap-^bq-^-ersto. The dromncircle 1 $ as/P + bJq’\‘C»JrtAOy 
the centre being p sm 2 A 4 ^' sm 2B4rsin 2 C*©o. The general 
equation to a circle in this system of co-ordinateS is deduced as 
fcxlows: If p be the radius and tp^mg-^nrsno the centre, we have 
in which ^j, yi, is a Mne distant p 
from the point Ip-^mq-^nr asiov Making this eqnatioii homogeneous 
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by tbe relation (^-y)»4A* <«< 5 © G»OM*tRyt Analv^M, 

which is generally written bq^ prtfat4A*, we obtain 

\ap^ hq. pfP/)^*=:4A'*{(^^ + #«^+#t^)/(/ + m + it)}* the accents being 
aroppea, and />, r regalded as current co-drcHnates. This eqna* 
tion, which may be mote conveniently written {op, 6f, cr}* 
»(Xp+iu^-f I'r)®, obviously represents a circle, the centre being 
+ and radius 2 A/(\+# 4 -j'). If we make Xs/43:i»»o, 
p is infinite, and we obtain {«p, rrJ®=so as the equation to the 
circular points. 

Systems of Circles. 

Centres and Circle of Similitude. ^The ** centres of similitude 
of two circles may be defined as the intersections of the common 
tangents to the two circles, the direct common tangents giving 
rise to the external centre,” the transverse tangents to the 

internal centre.” It may be readily shown that the external 
and internal centres are the points where the line joining the 
centres of the two circles is divided externally and internally in 
the ratio of their radii. 

The circle on the line joining the internal and external centres 
of similitude as diameter is named the “ circle of similitude.” 
It may be shown to be the locus of the vertex of the triangle 
which has for its base the distance between the centres of riie 
circles and the ratio of the remaining sides equal to the ratio of the 
radii of the two circles. 

With a system of three circles it is readily seen that there 
are six centres of similitude, viz. two for each pair of circles, 
and it may be shown that these lie three by three on four lines, 
named the “ axes of similitude.” The collinear centres are the 
three sets of one external and two internal centres, and the three 
external centres. 

Coaxal Circles. — K system of circles is coaxal when the locus 
of points from which tangents to the circles are equal is a straight 
line. Consider the case of two circles, and in the first place 
suppose them to intersect in two real points A and B. Then by 
Eudid iii. 36 it is seen that the line joining the points A and B is 
the locus of the intersection of equal tangents, for if P be any 
pwnt on AB and PC and PD the tangents to the drcles, then 
PA*PB«PC^*«PD®, and therefore PC -PD. Furthermore it is 
seen that AB is perpendicular to the line joining the centres, 
and divides it m the ratio of the squares of the radii. The line 
AB is termed the “ radical axis.” A system coaxal with the two 
given circles is readily constructed by describing circles through 
the common points on the radical axis and any third point ; 
the minimum circle of the system is obviously that which has 
the common chord of intersection for diameter, the maximum 

is the radical axis — considered as 
a circle of infinite radius. In the 
case of two non-intersecting circles 
It may be shown that the radical 
axis has the same metrical relations 
to the line of centres. 

There are several methods of con- 
structing the radical axis m this case. 
One of the .simplest is . Let P and P' 
(fig 5) be the pomts oi contact of 
a common tangent ; drop perpen- 
diculars PL, P'L', from P and P' 
to OO', the Ime joining the centres, 
then the radical axis bisects LL' (at X) and is perpendicular to 00 '. 
To prove this let AB, AB^ be the tangents from any point on tlie 
line AX. Then by Euc i 47, AB«=AO»-OB*=AXN-OX 2 -Ol«, 
and OX*=OD®-DX®«OP« + Pn®-DX®. Therefore AB®s=AX» 

~DX®+PD». Similarly AB'®«AX®-DX®+DP'®. Since PD = PD', 
it follows that ABssAB'. 

To construct circles coaxal with the two given circles, draw the 
tangent, say XR, from X, the point where the radical axis intersects 
the line of centres, to one of the given circles, and with centre X and 
radius XR describe a circle. Then circles having the mtersections of 
tangents to this circle and the line of centres for centres, and the 
lengths of the tangents as radii, are members of the coaxal system. 

In the case of non-intersecting circles, it is seen that the 
minimum circles of the coaxal system are a pair of points I and 
where the orthogonal circle to the system intersects the line of 
centres ; these points are named the limiting points,” In the 
case of a coaxal system having real points of intersection the 
limiting points are imaginary. Analytically, the Cartesian 


equation to a coaxal system can be written in the form 

+ where a varies from member to member, 

while A is a constant. The radical axis is x-o, and it may be 
shown that the length of the tangent from a point (o, h) is 
A® ± i.e. it is independent of a, and therefore of any particular 
member of the system. The circles intersect in real or imaginary 
points according to the lower or upper sign of and the limiting 
points are real for the upper sign and imaginaiy for the lower sign. 

The fundamental properties of coaxal systems may be 
summarized : — 

1. The centres of circles forming a coaxal system are collinear ; 

2. A coaxal system having real points of mtcrsection has imagin- 

ary limiting points ; 

3. A coaxal system having imaginary pomts of mtcrsection has 

real limiting pomts ; 

4. Every circle through the limiting points cuts all circlf s of the 

system orthogonally ; 

5. The limiting points are inverse points for every circle of the 

system. 

The theory of centres of similitude and coaxal circles affords 
elegant demonstrations of the famous problem : To describe a 
circle to touch three given circles. This problem, also termed 
the “ Apollonian problem,” was demonstrated with the aid of 
conic sections by Apollonius in his book on Contacts or Tangenctes; 
geometrical solutions involving the conic sections were also given 
hy Adrianus Romanus, Vieta, Newton and others. The earliest 
analytical solution appears to have been given by the princess 
Elizabeth, a pupil of Descartes and daughter of Frederick V. 
John Casey, professor of mathematics at the Cathohe university 
of Dublin, has ^iven elementary demonstrations founded on 
the theory of similitude and coaxal circles which are reproduced 
in his Sequel to Euclid ; an analytical solution by Gergonne is 
given in Salmon’s Conic Sections. Here we may notice that 
there are eight circles which solve the problem. 

Mensuration of the Circle. 

All exact relations pertaining to the mensuration of the circle 
involve the ratio of the circumference to tlie diameter. This 
ratio, invariably denoted by tt, is constant for all circles, but 
it does not admit of exact aritlimetical expression, being of the 
nature of an incommensurable number. Very early in the history 
of geometry it was known that the circumference and area of a 
circle of radius r could be expressed in the forms zicr and rrrK 
The exact geometrical evaluation of the second quantity, viz. 
irr'^y which, in reality, is equivalent to determining a square 
equal in area to a circle, engaged the attention of mathematicians 
for many centuries. The history of these attempts, together 
with modern contributions to our knowledge of the value and 
nature of the number tt, is given below (Squaring of the Circle). 

The following table gives the values of tlxis constant and several 
expressions involving it : — 


r ; 

Number 

Lof^rltlim 


NumbiT 

Ix)garttlim 


TT 

3 141ft027 

0 4971499 

ir-f 

9 8696044 

0*9942997 


tir 

6*2S31H63 

0*7981799 

1 




12 5663706 

1*0992099 


0*0108869 

2*2376490 


IT 

1 6707963 

0*19(iU99 

Ow* 




n 

1 0471976 

0 0200286 

^ir 

1 7724689 

0*2486760 



0 7863982 

1*8960899 





TT 

0 '6236988 

1*7189986 

Ij^ 

1*4646919 

0 1667166 


ir 

0 3926991 

T‘6940699 





■ TT 

0 2617994 

1*4179686 


0 6641896 

1*7614261 

j 

TT 

4 1887902 

0*6220686 




isu 

0 0174533 

5*2418774 

2 1 

Vn- 

1 1283792 

0*0624661 


1 

«• 

0 3163099 

1*6028601 

1 

5\/Tr 

0 3820948 

1*4608061 


4 

r 

1 2732396 

0 1049101 


1 2407010 

0*0986671 

1 

iv 

0 0796776 

1 

3*9007901 

til 

0*6208606 

1*7926371 

ISO 

n* 

67*2967796 

1*7681926 

logfir 

1*1447299 

0 0607080 


Useful fractional approximations are 22/7 and 355/113* 

A synopsis of the leading formula connected with the circle will 
now bie given 

1. Circle . — Data : radius Circumference = 2jrtf Area»irrt*. 

2. Arc and Sector. — Data: radius ss « ; ^=r circular measure of 
angle subtended at centre by arc; cs= chord of arc; chord of 
semi-arc; 1:4= chord of quarter-arc. 
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Exact lormulae are : — Arcma0, where $ may be given directly, 
or indirectly by the relation sin \0, Area ot sector » 

aej radius X arc. 

Approximate formulae are — Arc = |( 8 r.jj-r)(Huygen '8 formula); 
arc =3 + 2 56 ^ 4 ) 

3 . Segment. — Data a, 6, r, Cj, as m (a) ; A » height of segment, 
t.e, distance of mid-point of arc from chord. 

Exact formulae are: — Area=s |a®(tf- 8 in cot 10 

If h bo given, we can use tf*+ 4 s®n 5 8 aA, 2 h 
ssc tan {0 to determine 0. 

Approximate formulae are ‘Area = ^{Oc + Sc^h ; « f V(^* "t" 1^*) » 
ssXjyr + ^a)^, a being the true length of the arc. 

PTOm these results the mensuration of any figure bounded by 
circular arcs and straight lines can be determined, e.g the area 
of a hme or meniscus is expressible as the difference or sum of two 
segments, and the circumference as the sum of two arcs. (C. E.*) 

Squaring of the Circle, 

The problem of finding a square equal in area to a given circle, 
like all problems, may be increased in difficulty by the imposition 
of restrictions ; consequently under the designation there may 
be embraced quite a variety of geometrical problems. It has 
to be noted, however, that, when the ** squaring ’’ of the circle 
is especially spoken of, it is almost always tacitly assumed that 
the restrictions are tho.se of the Euclidean geometry. 

Since the area of a circle equals that of the rectilineal triangle 
whose base has the same length as the circumference and whose 
altitude equals the radius (Archimedes, KuxAou /x€T/)y/a-4s,prop. 1), 
it follows that, if a straight line could be drawn equal in length 
to the circumference, the required square could be found by 
an ordinary Euclidean construction ; also, it is evident that, 
conversely, if a square equal in area to the circle could be obtained 
It would be possible to draw a stiaight line equal to the circumfer- 
ence. Rectification and quadrature of the circle have thus been, 
since the time of Archimedes at least, practically identical 
problems. Again, since the circumferences of circles are pro- 
portional to their diameters — a proposition assumed to be true 
from the dawn almost of practical geometry — the rectification 
of the circle is seen to be transformable into finding the ratio of 
the circumference to the diameter. This correlative numerical 
problem and the two purely geometrical problems are inseparably 
connected historically. 

Probably the earliest value for the ratio was 3. It was so 
among the Jews (i Kings vii. 23, 26), the Babylonians (Oppert, 
Journ. asiatique, August 1872, October 1874), the Chinese (Biot, 
Journ. astaitque, June 1841), and probably also the Greeks. 
Among the ancient Egyptians, as would appear from a calculation 
in the Rhind papyrus, the number (^)^, i.e, 3*1605, was at one 
time in use,^ The first attempts to solve the purely geometrical 
problem appear to have been made by the Greeks (Anaxagoras, 
(Sfc.)*, one of whom, Hippocrates, doubtless raised hopes of a 
solution by his quadrature of the so-called meniscoi or lune,^ 

[The Greeks were in possession of several relations pertaining 
to the quadrature of the lune. The following are among the more 
interesting. In fig. 6, ABC is an isosceles triangle right 


D 



Fig 6. Fig. 7. 

angled at C, ADB is the semicircle described on AB as diameter, 
AEB the circular arc described with centre C and radius 
CA — CB. It is easily shown that the areas of the lune ADBEA 
and the triangle ABC are equal. In fig. 7, ABC is any triangle 

* Eisenlohr^ Bin math, Handhuch d, alien Agvpter, Ubers. u, 
erkldrt (Leipzig, 1877) ; Rodet, Bull, de la Soc, Math, de France^ vi. 
PP* 139 149* 

* H. Hankel, Zur Gesch, d. Math, im Alterikum, &c,, chap, v 
(Leipzig, 1874) ; M. Cantor, Vorlesungen fiber Gesch. d. Math. 1. 
(Leipzig, 1880) ; Tannery, Mim. de la Soc., S>c , d Bordeaux ; Allman, 
in Hermathena. 

^ Tannery, Bull, des sc. math. [2], x. pp. 213-226. 


right angled at C, semicircles are described on the three sides, 
thus forming two lunes AFCDA and CGBEC. The sum of the 
areas of these lunes equals the area of the triangle ABC.] 

As for Euclid, it is sufficient to recall the facts that the original 
author of prop. 8 of book iv. had strict proof of the ratio being 
<4, and the author of prop. 15 of the ratio being >3, and to 
direct attention to the importance of book x. on mcommensur- 
ables and props. 2 and 16 of book xii., viz, that circles are to 
one another as the squares on their diameters ” and that “ in 
the greater of two concentric circles a regular 2«-gon can be 
inscribed which shall not meet the circumference of the less,** 
however nearly equal the circles may be. 

With Archimedes (287-212 B.c.) a notable advance was made. 
Taking the circumference as intermediate between the perimeters 
of the inscribed and the circumscribed regular «-gons, he showed 
that, the radius of the circle being given and the perimeter of 
some particular circumscribed regular polygon obtainable, the 
perimeter of the circumscribed regular polygon of double the 
number of sides could be calculated ; that the like was true of 
the inscribed polygons ; and that consequently a means was 
thus afforded of approximating to the 
circumference of the circle. As a 
matter of fact, he started with a semi- \ 

side AB of a circumscribed regular \ 

hexagon meeting the circle in B (see J 

fig. 8), joined A and B with 0 the 

centre, bisected the angle AOB by * 

OD, so that BD became the semi-side of a circumscribed regular 
i2-gon ; then as AB : BO : OA : : i : ^3 : 2 he sought an ap- 
proximation to s/3 and found that AB : BO >153 : 265. Next 
he applied his theorem * BO + OA ; AB : : OB : BD to calculate 
BD ; from this in turn he calculated the semi-sides of the 
circumscribed regular 24-gon, 48-gon and 96-gon, and so finally 
established lor the circumscribed regular 96-gon that perimeter 
: diameter <3} : i. In a quite analogous manner he proved for 
the inscribed regular 96-gon that perimeter : diameter > 3-^ : 1 . 
The conclusion from these therefore was that the ratio of cir- 
cumference to diameter is < 3y and > 3^^-. This is a most notable 
piece of work ; the immature condition of arithmetic at the time 
was the only real obstacle preventing the evaluation of the ratio 
to any degree of accuracy whatever.^ 

No advance of any importance was made upon the achieve- 
ment of Archimedes until after the revival of learning. His 
immediate successors may have used his method to attain a 
greater degree of accuracy, but there is very little evidence 
pointing in this direction. Ptolemy (fl. 12 7-1 51), in the Great 
Syntaxts, gives 3*141552 as the ratio®; and the Hindus 
{c, A.D. 500), who were very probably indebted to the Greeks, 
used 20000, that is, the now familiar 3-1416.^ 

It was not until the 15th century that attention in Europe 
began to be once more directed to the subject, and after the 
resuscitation a considerable length of time elapsed before any 
progress was made. The first advance in accuracy was due to a 
certain Adrian, son of Anthony, a native of Metz (1527), and 
father of the better-known Adrian Metius of Alkmaar. In 
refutation of Duchesne (Van der Eycke), he showed that the ratio 
was >3iW; and thence made the exceedingly lucky 

step of taking a mean between the two by the quite unjustifiable 
process of halving the sum of the two numerators for a new 
numerator and halving the sum of the two denominators for 
a new denominator, thus arriving at the now well-known ap- 
proximation 3 ^Yb' or which, being equal to 3*1415929. . 
is correct to the sixth fractional place.® 


^ In modem trigonometrical notation, i -nsec ^ : tan ^ : i : tan 10 
® Tannery, Sur la mesure du cerclo d’Archim^de,” in MSm, , . , 
Bordeaux [i], iv. pp. 313-339 I Menge, Des Archimedes Kreismessung 
(Coblenz, 1874). 

• D© Morgan, in Penny Cyclop . xix. p. 186. 

^ Kem, Aryabhattiyam (Leiden, 1874), trails, by Rodet (Paris, 
1879). 

• De Moman, art. ** Quadrature of the Circle, in English Cyclop. ; 
Glaisher, Mess, of Math. ii. pp. 119-128, iii. pp. 27-46; de Haan, 
Nieuw Archie f v. Wish. i. pp. 70-86, 206-211. 
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The next to advance the calculation was Francisco Vieta. 
By finding the perimeter of the inscribed and that of the circum- 
scribed regular polygon of 393216 6x2^®) sides, he proved 

that the ratio was >3*1415926535 and <3*1415926537,80 that 
its value became known (in 1579) correctly to 10 fractional places. 
The theorem for angle-bisection which Vieta used was not that 
of Archimedes, but that which would now appear in the form 
I -cos 2 sin® With Vieta, by reason of the advance in 
arithmetic, the style of treatment becomes more strictly trigono- 
metrical ; indeed, the Univer sales Inspectiones, in which the 
calculation occurs, would now be called plane and spherical 
trigonometry, and the accompanying Canon mathemaiicus a 
table of sines, tangents and secants.^ Further, in comparing 
the labours of Archimedes and Vieta, the effect of increased 
power of symbolical expression is very noticeable. Archimedes's 
process of unending cycles of arithmetical operations could at 
best have been expressed in his time by a ** rule ” in words ; in 
the i6th century it could be condensed into a ** formula.” 
Accordingly, we find in Vieta a formula for the ratio of diameter 
to circumference, viz. the interminate product 

Wi- Vi+w*. v^i+TT/*+wi- • • 

From this point onwards, therefore, no knowledge whatever 
of geometry was necessary in any one who aspired to determine 
the ratio to any recjuired degree of accuracy ; the problem 
being reduced to an arithmetical computation. Thus in connexion 
with the subject a genus of workers became possible who may 
be styled r-computers or circle-squarers ” — a name which, if 
it connotes anything uncomplimentary, does so because of the 
almost entirely fruitless character of their labours. Passing over 
Adriaan van Roomen (Adrianus Romanus) of Louvain, who 
published the value of the ratio correct to 15 places in his Idea 
mathemahca (1593))® we come to the notable computer Ludolph 
van Ceulen (d. 1610), a native of Germany, long resident in 
Holland, His book, Van den Circkel (Delft, 1596), gave the ratio 
correct to 20 places, but he continued his calculations as long 
as he lived, and his best result was published on his tombstone 
in St Peteris church, Leiden. The inscription, which is not 
known to be now in existence,* is in part as follows : — 

. . . Oui in Vila sua multo laborc circumfcrentiae circuli proxi- 

mam rationem ad diametrum invenit sequcntem — 
qiiando diameter est i 
turn circuU circumferentia phis est 

314150265358970323846264338327950288 
cpiam j 0000000000000000000000000000<XXX)000 

ct minus 

314159265358979323846264338327950289 

qiiam jooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo . . , 

This gives the ratio correct to 35 places Van Ceulen’s process 
was essentially identical with that of Vieta. Its numerous root 
extractions amply justify a stronger expression than ” niulto 
labore,” especially in an epitaph. In Germany the “ Ludolphische 
Zahl ” (Ludolph’s number) is still a common name for the ratio.^ 
Up to this point the credit of most that had been done may be 
set down to Archimedes A new departure, however, was made 

by Willebrord Snell of Leiden 
in his Cyclometria, published 
in 1621. His achievement 
was a closely approximate 
geometrical solution of the 
problem of rectification (see 
fig. 9) : ACB being a semicircle 
whose centre is 0 , and AC the arc to be rectified, he pro- 
duced AB to D, making BD equal to the radius, joined DC, 
^ Vieta, Opera math, (Leiden, 1646) ; Marie, Hist, des sciences 
math. iii. 27 seq. (Pans, 1884) 

Kliigcl, Math. Worterb, li. 606, 607. 

® Kastner, Gesch. d. Math. i. (GOttmgen, 1796-1800). 

^ But see Les DHices de Leide (Ixiden, 17x2) ; or de Haan, Mess, 
of Math. iii. 24-26. 

® For minute and lengthy details regarding the quadrature of the 
circle in the Ijow Countries, see de Haan, ** Bouwstoffen voor de 
geschiedenis, See..** in Versl. en Mededeel, der K. Akad. van Wetensek. 
IX., x„ xi , xii, (Amsterdam) ; also his " Notice sur quelques quad- 
rateurs, &c.," in Bull, di bibliogr. e di stona delle scii mat. e fis. vu. 
99-144. 
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and produced it to meet the tangent at A in E ; and then his 
assertion (not established by him) was that AE was nearly equal 
to the arc AC, the error being in defect. For the purposes of 
the calculator a solution erring in excess was also required, and 
this Snell gave by slightly varying the former construction. 
Instead of producing AB 
(see fig. 10) so that BD was 
equal to r, he produced it 
only so far that, when the 
extremity D' was joined with 
C, the part D'F outside the 
circle was equal to f ; in 
other words, by a non-Euclidean construction he trisected the 
angle AOC, for it is readily seen that, since FD'=FO“OC, the 
angle FOB=«|AOC.® This couplet of constructions is as im- 
portant from the calculator's point of view as it is interesting 
geometrically. To compare it on this score with the fundamental 
proposition of Archimedes, the latter must be put into a form 
similar to Snell’s. AMC being an arc of a circle (see fig. ii) 
whose centre is 0 , AC its chord, and HK the tangent drawn at 
the middle point of the arc and bounded by OA, OC produced, 
then, according to Archimedes, AMC<HK, but >AC. In 
modern trigonometrical notation the propositions to be compared 
stand as follows : — 

2 tan J^>^>2sm \B (.\rcliimedes) ; 


tan + 2 sm ^ ' 


3 sui 9 
2 -f cos 9 


(Snell). 


It is readily shown that the latter gives the best approxima- 
tion to B f but, while the former requires for its application a 
knowledge of the trigonometrical ratios of only one angle (in 
other words, the ratios of the sides of only one right-angled 
triangle), the latter requires the same for two angles, B and 




Grienberger, using Snell’s method, calculated the ratio correct 
to 39 fractional places.^ C. Huygens, in his De Ctrcuh A/agwi- 
tudtne InvenlUy 1654, proved the propositions of Snell, giving 
at the same time a number of other interesting theorems, for 
example, two inequalities which may be written as follows ® — 

chd 9 -f • i(clid 9 - sm 9) .-> 9 chd 0 + }(chd $ - am 9) 

2 chd 0 + 3 sm ^ ^ ' 

As might be expected, a fresh view of the matter was taken 
by Ren6 Descartes. The problem he set himself was the exact 
converse of that of Archimedes. A given straight line being 
viewed as equal in length to the circumference of a circle, he 
sought to find the diameter of the circle. His construction is 
as follows (see fig. 12). Take AB equal to one-fourth of the given 
line ; on AB describe a square ABCD ; join AC ; in AC produced 
find, by a known process, a point Cj such that, when C^B^ is 
drawn perpendicular to AB produced and C^Dj perpendicular 
to BC produced, the rectangle BC^ will be equal to JABCD ; by 
the same process find a point C2 such that the rectangle B1C2 will 

equal to JBC^ ; and so on ad infimtum. The diameter sought 
is the straight line from A to the limiting position of the series of 
B’s, say the straight line ABoo . As in the case of the process of 

• It IS thus manifest that by his first construction Snell gave an 
approximate solution of two great problem.^ of antiquity. 

’ Blementa tngonometrica (Rome, 1630); Glai.sher, Messenger of 

Mo/A. iii. 35 seq. , /r-i i. 

• See liiessimg’s edition of the De Ctre. Magn. Inv. (Flensbiirg, 
1869) ; or Pine’s tract on Geometrical Methods of Approx, to the Value 
ofw (I/^ndon, 1877). 
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Archimedes, we may direct our attention either to the infinite 
series of geometrical operations or to the corresponding infinite 
scries of arithmetical operations. Denoting the number of units 
in AB by Jc, we can express BBj, ... in terms of and 
tlie identity ABoo - AB + . . . gives us at once 

an expression for tlie diameter in terms of tiie circumference by 
means of an infinite series.' The proof of the correctness of the 
construclion is seen to be involved in the following theorem, 
which serves likewise to throw new light on the subject : — ^AB 
being any straight line whatever, and the above constructixm 
being made, then AB is the diameter of the circle circumscribed 
()y the square ABCl) (self-evident), ABj is the diameter of the 
circle circumscribed l>y the regular 8-gon having the same 
peiimeter as the square, ABg is the diameter of the circle circum- 
scribed by the regular i6-gon having the same perimeter as the 
square, and so on. E.sseiitially, therefore, Descartes’s process 
is that known later as the process of isopmmetersy and often 
attnbuted wholly to Schwab.^ 

In 1655 appeared the Antimetka Infinitorum of John Wallis, 
wliere numerous problems of quadrature arc dealt with, the 
curves being now represented in Cartesian co-ordinates, and 
algebra playing an important part. In a very curious manner, 
by viewing thc' curie y=(i as a member of the series of 
curves y-(i ~ y-(i , he was led to the proposition ' 

that four times the reciprocal of the ratio of the circumference ! 
to the diameter, i e. is equal to the infinite product 



i 4 . 4 . 6 . O 8 8 . . * 

and, the result having been communicated to Lord lirouncker, 
the latter discovered the equally curimis equivalent contmued 
fraction 

5l t,,, 

2 4 2 + 2 -f 2 j 


The work of Wallis had evidently an important influence 
on the next notable personality m the history of the subject, 
Janies (Gregory, who lived during the period when the higher 
algebraic analysis was ('oming into power, and whose genius 
helped materially to develop it ffe had, however, in a certain 
sense one eye fixed on the past and the other towards the 
future. TIis first contribution^ was a variation of the method 
of Archimedes The latter, as we know, calculated the perimeters 
ol successive polygons, passing from one jxflygon to another of 
double the number of sides ; in a similar manner Gregory 
calculated the areas. The general theorems which enabled him 
to do this, after a start had been made, are 

(Snell's Cychm ), 


<i ' „ 2A„A „ 2 A 

^ A„ H Arj,, A -f A2n 


(Giegory), 


where A,*, A',, are the areas of the inscribed and the circum- 
scribed regular //-gons respectively. He also gave approximate 
rectifications of tin'ular arcs after the manner of Huygens , 
and, what is ver>^ notable, he made an ingenious and, according 
to J. E. Montucla, successful attempt to show that quadrature 
of the circle by a Euclidean construction was impossible.^ Besides 
all this, however, and far beyond it m importance, was his use 
of inEnite series. This merit he shares with his contemporaries 
N. Mercator, Sir I. Newton and G. W. Tvcibiiitz, and the exact 
dates of discovery are a little uncertain As far as the circle- 
squaring functions are concerned, it would seem that Gregory 
was the first (m 1670) to make known the senes for the arc m 
terms of the tangent, the senes for the tangent m terms of the 
arc, and the secant in terms of the arc ; and in 1669 Newton 
showed to Isaac Barrow a little treatise in manuscript containing 
the scries for the arc in terms of the sine, for the sme in terms of 
the arc, and for the cosine in terms of the arc. These discoveries 


* See Euler, “ Amiotatioiies in locum quendam Cartesii,” m Nvv, 
( omm Acad, Petrop. viu 

® Gorgonne, Amnales de math, vi. 

* See TV»a Citculi et Hypetbo/ac Quadratuva (Padua, 1667); 

the Appmdicmla to the same 111 his BjiefctttdiamM gaometft€ae 
(London, 1068). 

^ Penny Cyclop, xix. 187, 


formed an epoch in the history of mathematics generally, and 
had, of ooursc, a marked infloencG on after itivestigations 
regarding drcle-quadratura. Even among the mere computers 
tha series 

$ s: tAXiiB “ I tan^ a + 1 tan* a - , 


specially known as Gregory's series, has ever since been a 
necessity of their calling. 

The calculator's work having now become easier and more 
mechanical, calculation went on apace. In 1699 Abraham 
Sharp, on the suggestion of Edmund Halley, took Gregory's 
series, and, putting tan J ^/3, found the ratio equal to 


v/ 12(^1 - 








from which he calculated it correct to 71 fractional places,® 
About the same time John Machin calculated it correct to 100 
places, and, what wa.s of more importance, gave for the ratio the 
rapidly converging expression 



I 1 I 

3 5” '’5-5^~7’5*^ 



3 •*39®'*^ 5 •*39'*’ 



which long remained without explanation.^ Fautet de Lagny, 
still using tan 30°, advanced to the 127th plaoe.^ 

Leonhard Kukr txjok up the subject several times during his 
life, effecting mainly improvements in the theory of the vanous 
series.® With him, apparently, began the usage of denotmg 
by V the ratio of the circumference to the diameter.® 

The most important publicatTon, however, on the subject 
in the iHth oentury was a papfcr by j. H. Lambert,'® read before 
the Berlin Academy in 1761, in which he demonstrated the 
irrationality of ir. The general test of irrationality which he 
cstaWished k that, if 


^ % 


i i ^8 dr ' 


l>e an interminate continued fraction, Aj, . . ., by , 

be integers, ajby ajb^, ... he proper fractions, and the value 

of every one of the interminate continued fractions , 

a. , • • M 

be < I, then the given continued fraction repre- 
sents an irrational quantity. If this be applied to the right-hand 
side of the identity 

^ m nt nfi w® 

Ian ~ ... 

n 


it follows that the tangent of every arc commensurable with 
the radius is irrational, so that, as a particular case, an arc of 
45°, having its tangent rational, must be incommensurable 
with tlie radius ; that is to say, 3r/4 is an incommensurable 
number.'' 

This incontestable result had no effect, apparently, in re- 
pressing the TT-computers. G. von Vega in 1789, using series 
like Machm's, V12. Gregory's series and the identities 

W4-3tau * f 4 2 taii~L?V (Kuler, 1779), 
jr/4= atan"^ | (Hutton, 177O). 


neither of which was nearly so advantageous as several found 
by Cliarks Hutton, calculated tt correct to 136 places.'-^ This 
achievement was anticipated or outdone by an unknown calcu- 
lator, whose manuscript was seen in the Radcliffe library, 
Oxford, by Baron von Zach towards the end of the centuiy^, 
and contained the ratio correct to 152 places. More astonishing 
still have been the deeds of the v-computers of the 19th century. 


* See SherH’m’.s Math Tables (Loudon, 1705), p. 59. 

® See W. Jones, Svnopsts Palmanomm maiheseos (Lomlon, 170A) ; 
Mascres, Senpiores Lo^anikmiti (London, I79i--i79f)), ni, 159 seq. ; 
Hutton, Tracts i i 266. 

’ See Ihst de I' Acad, (Paris, 1710) , 7 appears instead of 8 m the 
1 13th place. 

* Comment, Acad, P*Uop. ix,, xi. ; Nov. Comm. Ac, Pet, xvi. ; 
Nova Acta Acad, P^t> xi. • 

® Introd, in Analysin Infin, (Lausanne, 174S), chap. viii. 

Mim. sar qmlqms pfopfUUs remmquakles desquaMiUs tran$c$n* 
daniest cirouiaiHs^ et lo^ariikmiquas. 

See Legendre, de giamMrie (Paris, 1794), note iv. ; 

d. edgeb. Analysis (Jena, 1852), cliap. xiii. 

12 Nova A 4 ta Pstrop. ix, 41 ; Thesaurus Logarithm. Completus, 
<533- 
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A condensed record compiled hy T. W. L. Gltisher (Messm^er | meats, and the canning of sweet corn and other oroduce. The 

\ : I .t. . r i • .1 , * , 


af Math. ii. 222) is as follows : 


Date. 

' ' " ' 

Computer. 

No of 
fr. digits 
calcd. 

No. of 
fr. digits 
correct 

Mace of PwWrcation 

184a 

Eulhorford . 

208 

152 

Trans, Roy, Soc. (Tx>ndon, 1841), p 283. 

1S44 

Base . 

205 

200 

Crelle's Journ. xxvii 198. 

1847 

Clausen . 

250 

248 

Astfon. Nachr. xxv. col 207. 

1833 

Shanks . 

318 

3>8 

Pfoc, Roy, Soc. (London, 1853), 273 

»853 

Ruthorford . 

440 

440 

Ibid. 

1833 

Shanks . . 

5 iO 

Ibid, 

1853 

Shanks . 

607 

.. 

W. Shank‘d, Rectification of the Circle 
(London, 1853) 

1833 

Richter . 

333 ‘ 

330 

Gmrmvt's Archie, xxi. 119. 

1834 

Richter . 

400 


Ibtd. xxu. 473, 

>834 

Richter . . 

400 

400 

Ibid. xxhi. 476. 

*834 

Richter . 

500 

500 

Ihid. xxv. 472. 

>873 

Shanks . 

707 

Ptoc Roy, Soc (London), xxi 


ily these computers Machin’s identity, or identities analogous 
to it, 

ir/4«^ tan^n^-tan-* I •ftan’’^ (l>»se, 1844), 

7r/4=3 4 tan"^ ^ ~ tan”^Y'0 + lan~^^ (Rutherford), 
and Gregory’s scries were employed.^ 

A much leas wise class than the r-computers of modern times 
are the pseudo-circle^squarers, or circlc-squarcrs teclmically so 
called, that is to say, persons who, having obtained by illegiti- 
mate means a Euclidean construction for the quadrature or a 
finitely expressible value for sr, insist on using faulty reasoning 
and defective mathematics to establish their assertions. Sucli 
persons liave flourished at all times in the history of mathematics; 
but the interest attaching to them is more psychological than 
mathematical^ 

It is of recent years that the most important advances in the 
theory of circle-quadrature have been made. In 1873 Charles 
Hermite proved that the base € of the Napierian logarithms 
cannot be a root of a rational algebraical equation of any degree.® 
To prove the same profwsition regarding rr is to prove that a 
Euclidean cjonstniction for circle-quadrature is impossible. 
For m such a construction every point of the figure is obtained 
by the intersection of two straight lines, a straight line and a 
circle, or two circles ; and as this implies that, when a unit of 
length is introduced, numlxjrs employed, and the problem 
transformed into one of algebraic geometry, the equations to 
be solved can only be of the first or second degree, it follows tliat 
the equation to which we must be finally led is a rational equation 
of even degree. Ilermite ^ did not suca‘ed in his attempt on t ; 
but m 1882 F. Lindemanii, following exactly m Ilermite ’s steps, 
accomplished the desired result.'' (to also Trigonometry.) 

Rkfsrences. —Besides tlie various writings mentioned, see for 
the history of the subject F. Rudio, Geuhuhte des Problems xmi dcr 
Quadratur des Zirkels [iS^jz) , M Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematik 
(1894-1901); Montuchi, Hist des math. (0 vols , Paris, 1758, 2nd 
<*d. 1790-1802) ; Murhard, BihUotheca MedhematicUy u. 106-125 
(Leipzig, 1798); Reu.ss, RgpertoHum Comment vii 42-44 
tmgen, 1808). For a few approximate geometrical solutions, 
see Loybourn’s Math. Repository, vi 151*154; GrunerVs Archiv, 
xli. 98, xhx 3; Nieuw Archuf v ll’isA. iv. 200-204 For experi- 
mental determinations of r, dependent on the theory of prob- 
ability, sec Mess, of Math. u. 113, I19, Casopts pro pistoinini 
math, a fys, x. 272-275 ; Analyst, ix. 176. (1 . Mu ) 

OIRGliEVILliE, a city and the oounty-seat of Pickaway 
county, Ohio, U.S.A., about 26 m, S. by E. of Columbus, on the 
Scioto river and the Ohio CanaL Pop. (1890) 6556 j (1900) 
6992, of whom 551 were negroes. It is served by the Cincinnati 
& Muskkigum Valley (Pennsylvaiua lines) and the Norfolk & 
Western railways, and by the Scioto Valley electric line. Circlo* 
ville is situated in a farming region, and its leading industries 
are the manufacture of straw boards and agricultural imple- 

* On the calculations made before Shanks, see Lehmann, ** Bcitrag 
2tir Bcrechmmg der Zahl fr," in GmnesH*^ A^ehiv, xxi. iai-174. 

^ See Moatuda, Mist, des feck, sur la ^quad* 4 u ^etda (Paris, 2754, 
*rid ed. 1851) ; de Morgan, Paradoxes (Jf-ondon, 1872). 

* " Sur la fonction expopcntielle,'^ Comples iendus (Paris), Ixxvii. 
18.74,-228,285. 

* Sw C^fUe*s Jiifiimat, Ixxvi. 34^. 

® liber die ^hl *■/' in Math, Ann. xx. 213. 


I city occupies the site of prehistoric earth-works, from one of 
which, built in the form of a circle, it derived 
its name. Circle ville, first settled about iSo6, 
was chosen as the county-seat in 1810. The 
court-house was built in the form of an octagon 
at the centre of the circle, and circular streets 
were laid out around it ; but this arrangcnient 
proved to be inconvenient, the court-house was 
destroyed by fire in 1841, and at present no 
trace of the ancient landmarks remains. Circle- 
ville was incorporated as a \illagc in 1814, and 
was chartered as a city in 1853, 

CIRCUIT (X-at. arcuiiuSf from circum, round, 
and ir€y to go), the act of moving round; so 
circumference, or anything encircling or en- 
circled. The word is particularly known as a law 


term, signifying the periodical progress of a legal tribunal for 
the purpose of carr}ung out the administration of the law' in the 
several provinces of a country. It has long been applit d to the 
journey or progress which the judges have been in the habit of 
making through the several counties of England, to hold courts 
and administer justice, where recourse could not be had to the 
king’s court at Westminster (see A&.sjze). 

In England, by sec. 23 of the Judicature Act 1875, power was 
conferred on the crown, by order in council, to make regulations 
respecting circuits, including the discontinuance of any circuit, 
and the formation of any new circuit, and tlie appointment of 
the place at which assizes are to be held on any circuit. Under 
tills power an order of council, dated the 5th of Februar}' 1876, 
was made, whereby the circuit system was remodelled. A new 
circuit, called the North-Eastern circuit, was created, consisting 
of Newcastle and Durham taken out of the old Northern circuit, 
and York and Leeds taken out of the Midland circuit. Oakliam, 
l^eicester and Northampton, which had belonged to tire Norfolk 
circuit, were added to the Midland. The Norfolk circuit and the 
Home circuit were abolished and a new South-Eastern circuit 
was cTeated, consisting of Huntingdon, Cambridge, Ipswich, 
Norwich, Chelmsford, Hertford and Lewes, taken partly out 
of the old Norfolk circuit and partly out of the Home circuit. 
The counties of Kent and Surrey were left out of the circuit 
system, the assizes for these counties being held hy the judges 
remaining in London. Subsequently Maidstone and Guildford 
were united under the revived name of the Home circuit for the 
purpiose of the summer and wintei assizes, and the assizes in 
these towns were held by one of the judges of the Western circuit, 
w'lio, after disposing of the business there, rejoined his colleague 
in Exeter. In 1899 this arrangement was abolished, and Maid- 
stone and Guildford were added to the South-Eastern circuit. 
Other minor changes m the assize towns were made, v hich it is 
unnecessary to particularize. Birmingham first became a 
circuit town in the year 1884, and tlie work there became, 
by arrangement, the joint property of the Midland and Oxford 
circuits. I'here arc alternative assize towns m the following 
counties, viz. : — On the Western circ uit, Salisbury and Devizes 
for Wiltshire, and Wells and Taunton for Somerset ; on tlie 
South-Eastern, Ipswich and Bury St Edmunds for Suffolk ; 
on the North Wales circuit, Welshpool and Newtown for Mont- 
gomery ; and on the South Wales circuit, Cardiff and Swansea 
for Glamorgan. 

According to the arrangements in force in 1909 there are 
four assizes in each year. There are two principal assizes, viz, 
the winter assizes, beginning in January, and the summer a.sMzcs, 
beginning at the end of May. At these two a.ssizes criminal and 
civil business is disposed of in all the circuits. There are two 
other assizes, viz^ the autumn assizes and the Easter assizes. 
The autumn assizes are regulated by acts of 1876 and 1877 
(Winter Assizes Acts 1876 and 1877), and orders of council made 
under the former act. They are held for the whole of England 
(find Wales, but for the purpose of these assize.s the work is to a 
lai^e extent “ grouped,'* so that not every county has a separate 
assize. For example, on tlie SouthrEastern circuit Huntingdon 
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is grouped with Cambridge ; on the Midland, Rutland is grouped 
with Lincoln ; on the Northern, Westmorland is grouped with 
Cumberland ; and the North Wales and South Wales circuits 
are united, and no assizes are held at some of the smaller towns. 
At these assizes criminal business only is taken, except at 
Manchester, Liverpool, Swansea, Birmingham and Leeds. 
The Easter assizes are held in April and May on two circuits 
only, viz. at Manchester and Liverpool on the Northern and at 
Leeds on the North-Eastern. Both civil and criminal business 
is taken at Manchester and Liverpool, but criminal business 
only at Leeds. 

Other changes were made, with a view to preventing the 
complete interruption of the London sittings in the common law 
division by the absence of the judges on circuit. The assizes 
were so arranged as to commence on different dates in the various 
circuits. For example, the summer assizes begin in the South- 
Eastern and Western circuits on the 29th of May ; in the 
Northern circuit on the 28th of June ; in the Midland and 
Oxford circuits on the 16th of June ; in the North-Eastern 
circuit on the 6th of July ; in the North Wales circuit on the 
7th of July ; and in the South Wales circuit on the nth of July. 
Again, there has been a continuous development of what may 
be called the single-judge system. In the early days of the new 
order the members of the court of appeal and the judges of the 
chancery division shared the circuit work with the judges in the 
common law division. This did not prove to be a satisfactory 
arrangement. The assize work was not familiar and was un- 
congenial to the chancery judges, who had but little training 
or experience to fit them for it Arrears increased in chancery, 
and the appeal court was shorn of much of its strength for a 
considerable part of the year. The practice was discontinued 
in or about the year 1884. The appeal and chancery judges were 
relieved of the duty of going on circuit, and an arrangement 
was made by the treasury for making an allowance for expenses 
of circuit to the common law judges, on whom the whole work 
of the assizes was thrown. In order to cope with the assize 
work, and at the same time keep the common law sittings going 
m London, an experiment, which had been previously tried 
by Lord Cairns and J.»ord Cross (then home secretary) and 
discontinued, was revived. Instead of two judges going together 
to each assize town, it was arranged that one juilge should go 
by himself to certain selected places — practically, it may be 
said, to all except the more important provincial centres. The 
only places to which two judges now go are Exeter, Winchester, 
Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool, Nottingham, Stafford, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle, Durham, York, Leeds, Chester, and Cardiff or 
Swansea. 

It could scarcely be said that, even with the amendments 
introduced under orders in council, the circuit system was alto- 
gether satisfactory or that the last word had l>een pronounced 
on the subject. In the first report of the Judicature Commission, 
dated March 25th, 1869, p. 17 {Pari, Papers ^ 1868-1869), the 
majority report that “ the necessity for holding assizes in every 
county without regard to the extent of the business to be trans- 
acted in such county leads, in our judgment, to a great waste of 
judicial strength and a great loss of time in going from one 
circuit town to another, and causes much unnecessary cost and 
inconvenience to those w'hose attendance is necessary or cus- 
tomary at the assizes.’' And in their second report, dated July 3rd, 
1872 {ParL Papers y 1872, vol. xx.), they dwell upon the advis- 
ability of grouping or a discontinuance of holding assizes “ in 
sev(»ral counties, for example, Rutland and Westmorland, where 
it is manifestly an idle waste of time and money to have assizes.” 
It is thought that the grouping of counties which has been effected 
for the autumn assizes might be carried still further and applied 
to all the assizes; and that the system of holding the assizes 
alternately in one of two towns within a county might be extended 
to two towns in adjoining counties, for example, Gloucester 
and Worcester. The facility of railway communication renders 
this reform comparatively easy, and reforms in this direction 
have l>een approved by the judges, but ancient custom and 
local patriotism, interests, or susceptibility bar the way. The 


Assizes and Quarter Sessions Adt 1908 contributed something 
to reform by dispensing with the obligation to hold assizes 
at a fixed date if there is no business to be transacted. Nor 
can it be said that the single-judge system has been altogether 
a success. When there is only one judge for both civil and 
criminal work, he properly takes the criminal business first. 
He can fix only approximately the time when he can hope to 
be free for the civil business. If the calendar is exceptionally 
heavy or one or more of the criminal cases prove to be unex- 
pectedly long (as may easily happen), the civil business necessarily 
gets squeezed into the short residue of the allotted time. Suitors 
and their solicitors and witnesses are kept waiting for days, and 
after all perhaps it proves to be impossible for the judge to take 
the case, and a “ remanet ” is the result. It is the opinion of 
persons of experience that the result has undoubtedly been to 
drive to London much of the ci^dl business which properly 
belongs to the provinces, and ought to be tried there, and thus 
at once to increase the burden on the judges and jurymen in 
London, and to increase the costs of the trial of the actions sent 
there. Some persons advocate the continuous sittings of the 
high court in certain centres, such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Birmingham and Bristol, or (in fact) a de- 
centralization of the judicial system. There is already an excel- 
lent court for chancery cases for Lancashire in the county 
palatine court, presided over by the vice-chancellor, and with a 
local bar which has produced many men of great ability and 
even eminence. The Durham chancery court is also capable 
of development. Another suggestion has been made for con- 
tinuous circuits throughout the legal year, so that a certain 
number of the judges, according to a rota, should he continuously 
in the provinces while the remaining judges did the London 
business. The value of this suggestion would depend on an 
estimate of the number of cases which might thus be tried in the 
country in relief of the London list. This estimate it would be 
difficult to make. The opinion has also been expressed that it 
is essential in any changes that may be made to retain the 
occasional administration by judges of the high court of criminal 
jurisdiction, both in populous centres and in remote places. It 
promotes a belief in the importance and dignity of justice and 
the care to be given to all matters affecting a citizen’s life, 
liberty or character. It also does something, by the example 
set by judges in country districts, to check any tendency to 
undue seventy of sentences in offences against property. 

C'ounsel are not expected to practise on a circuit other than 
that to which they have attached themselves, unless they receive 
a special retainer. They are then said to go special,” and the 
fee in such a case is one hundred guineas for a king’s counsel, 
and fifty guineas for a junior. It is customary to employ one 
member of the circuit on the side on which the counsel comes 
special. Certain rules have been drawn up by the Bar Com- 
mittee for regulating the practice as to retainers on circuit, 
(i) A special retainer must be given for a particular assize (a 
circuit retainer will not, however, make it compulsory upon 
counsel retained to go the circuit, but will give the right to 
counsel’s services should he attend the assize and the case be 
entered for trial) ; (2) if the venue is changed to another place 
on the same circuit, a fresh retainer is not required ; (3) if the 
action is not tried at the assize for which the retainer is given, 
the retainer must be renewed for every subsequent assize until 
the action is disposed of, unless a brief has been delivered ; 
(4) a retainer may be given for a future assize, without a retainer 
for an intervening assize, unless notice of trial is given for such 
intervening assize. There are also various regulations enforced 
by the discipline of the circuit bar mess. 

In the United States the English circuit system still exists 
in some states, as in ^Massachusetts, where the judges sit in 
succession in the various counties of the state. The term circuit 
courts applies distinctively in America to a certain class of 
inferior federal courts of the United States, exercising juris- 
diction, concurrently with the state courts, in certain matters 
where the United States is a party to the litigation, or in cases 
of crime against the United States. The circuit courts act in 
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nine judidal circuits, divided as follows: ist circuit, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island ; md circuit, 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont ; jrd circuit, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania; 4tli circuit, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia ; sth circuit, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas; 6th circuit, 
Kentucky, Michijjan, Ohio, Tennessee ; 7th circuit, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin ; Sih circuit, Arkansas, Colorado, Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming ; gth circuit, Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington. A circuit court of 
appeals is made up of three judges of the circuit court, the 
judges of the district courts of the circuit, and the judge of the 
Supreme Court allotted to the circuit. 

In Scotland the judges of the supreme criminal court, or high 
court of justiciary, form also three separate circuit courts, 
consisting of two judges each ; and the country, with the ex- 
ception of the Lothians, is divided into corresponding districts, 
called the Northern, Western and Southern circuits. On the 
Northern circuit, courts are held at Inverness, Perth, Dundee 
and Aberdeen ; on the Western, at Glasgow, Stirling and 
Inveraray ; and on the Southern, at Dumfries, Jedburgh and Ayr. 

Ireland is divided into the North-East and the North-West 
circuits, and those of Leinster, Connaught and Munster. 

CIRCULAR NOTE, a documentary request by a bank to its 
foreign correspondents to pay a specified sum of money to a 
named person. The person in whose favour a circular note is 
issued is furnished with a letter (containing the signature of an 
official of the bank and the person named) called a letter of 
indication, which is usually referred to in the circular note, 
and must be produced on presentation of the note. Circular 
notes are generally issued against a payment of cash to the 
amount of the notes, but the notes need not necessarily be 
cashed, but may be returned to the banker in exchange for the 
amount for which they were originally issued. A forged signature 
on a circular note conveys no right, and as it is the duty of the 
payer to see that payment is made to the proper person, he 
cannot recover the amount of a forged note from the banker 
who issued the note. (See also Letter of Credit.) 

CIRCULUS IN PROBANDO (Lat. for “ circle in proving ”), 
in logic, a phrase used to describe a form of argument in which 
the very fact which one .seeks to demonstrate is used as a premise, 
i.e. as part of the evidence on which the conclusion is based. 
This argument is one form of the fallacy known as petitto 
principti, “ begging the question.” It is most common in 
lengthy arguments, the complicated character of which enables 
the speaker to make his hearers forget the data from which he 
began. (See Fallacy.) 

CIRCUMCISION (Lat. at cum, round, and caedere, to cut), 
the cutting oil of the foreskin. This surgical operation, which xs 
commonly prescribed for purely medical reasons, is also an 
initiation or religious ceremony among Jews and Mahommedans, 
and is a widespread institution in many Semitic races. It 
remains, with Jews, a necessary preliminary to the admission of 
proselytes, except in some Reformed communities. The origin 
of the rite among the Jews is in Genesis (xvii.) placed in the age 
of Abraham, and at all events it must have been very ancient, 
for flint stones were used in the operation (Exodus iv. 25 ; 
Joshua V. 2). The narrative in Joshua implies that the custom 
was introduced by him, not that it had merely been in abeyance 
in the Wilderness. At Gilgal he rolled away the reproach of 
the Egyptians ” by circumcising the people. This obviously 
means that whereas the Egyptians practised circumcision the 
Jews in the land of the Pharaohs did not, and hence were regarded 
with contempt. It was an old theory (Herodotus ii. 36) that 
circumcision originated in Egypt ; at all events it was practised 
in that country m ancient times (Ebers, Egyptm und die Bucher 
Mosis, i. 278-284), and the same is true at the present day. 
But it is not generally thought probable that the Hebrews 
derived the rite directly from the Egyptians. As Driver puts it 
{Genesis, p. 190): “ It is possible that, as Dillmann and Nowack 


suppose, the peoples of N. Africa and Asia who practised the rite 
adopted it from the Egyptians, but it appears m so many parts 
of the world that it must at any rate in these cases have originated 
independently.” In another biblical narrative (Exodus iv. 25) 
Moses is subject to the divine anger because he had not made 
himself “ a bridegroom of blood,” that is, had not been circum- 
cised before his marriage. 

The rite of circumcision was practised by all the inhabitants 
of Palestine with the exception of the Philistines. It was an 
ancient custom among the Arabs, being presupposed in the 
Koran. The only important Semitic peoples who most probably 
did not follow the rite were the Babylonians and Assyrians 
(Sayce, BabyU and Assyrians, p. 47). Modern investigations have 
brought to light many instances of the prevalence of circumcision 
m various parts of the world. These facts are collected by Andr^^e 
and Ploss, and go to prove that the rite is not only spread through 
the Mahommedan world (Turks, Persians, Arabs, &c.), but also is 
practised by the Christian Abyssinians and the Copts, as well 
as in central Australia and in America. In central Australia 
(Spencer and Gillen, pp. 212-386) circumcision with a stone knife 
must be undergone hy every youth before he is reckoned a full 
member of the tribe or is permitted to enter on the married state. 
In other parts, too (e.g. Ixxango), no uncircumciseJ man may 
marry. Circumcision was known to the Aztecs (Bancroft, 
Native Races, vol. lii.), and is still practised by the Canbs of 
the Orinoco and the Tacunas of the Amazon. The method and 
period of the operation vary in important particulars. Among 
the Jews it is performed in infancy, when tlie male child is eight 
days old. The child is named at the same time, and the ceremony 
is elaborate. The child is earned in to the godfather {sandek, 
a hebraized form of the Gi. (rvvnKvo^, “ godfather,” post-class.), 
who places the child on a cushion, which he holds on his knees 
throughout the ceremony. The operator (mohel) uses a steel 
knife, and pronounces various benedictions before and after the 
rite is performed (see S. Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer Book, 
pp. 304-307 ; an excellent account of the domestic festivities 
and spiritual joys associated with the ceremony among medieval 
and modern Jews may be read in S. Schechter^s Studies in 
Judaism, first senes, pp. 351 seq.). Some tribes in South America 
and elsewhere are said to perform the rite on the eighth day, 
like the Jews. The Mazequas do it between the first and second 
months. Among the Bedouins the rite is performed on children 
of three years, amid dances and the selection of brides (Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, i. 340) ; among the Somalis the age is seven 
(Reinisch, Somalisprache, p. no). But for the most part the 
tril)es who perform the rite carry it out at the age of puberty. 
Many facts bearing on this point are given by B. Stadc in Zeit- 
schrtfi jur die aUieA. Wissenschaft, vi. (1886) pp. 132 seq. 

The significance of the rite of circumcision has been much 
disputed. Some see in it a tribal badge. If this be the true 
origin of circumcision, it must go back to the time when men 
went about naked. Mutilations (tattooing, removal of teeth 
and so forth) were tribal marks, being partly sacrifices and 
partly means of recognition (see Mutilation). Such initiatory 
rites were often frightful ordeals, in which the neophyte’s 
courage was severely tested (Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, p. 310). Some regard circumcision as a substitute for 
far more serious rites, including even human sacrifice. Utilitarian 
explanations have also been suggested. Sir R. Burton {Memoirs 
Anthrop. Soc. i. 318) held that it was introduced to promote 
fertility, and the claims of cleanliness have been put forward 
(following Philo’s example, see ed. Mangey, ii. 210). Most 
probably, however, circumcision (which in many tribes is per- 
formed on both sexes) was connected with marriage, and was a 
preparation for connubium. It was in Robertson Smith’s words 
“ originally a preliminary to marriage, and so a ceremony of 
intrcSuction to the full prerogative of manhood,” the trans- 
ference to infancy among the Jews being a later change. On 
this view, the decisive Biblical reference would be the Exodus 
passage (iv, 25), in which Moses is represented as bein^ in danger 
of his life because he had ileglected the proper preliminary to 
marriage. In Genesis, on the other hand, circumcision is an 
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external sign of God^s covenant with Israel, and later Judaism 
now regards it in this symbolical sense. Barton {Smttic Chigins^ 
p. loo) declares that “the circumstances under which it is per- 
formed in Arabia point to the origin of circumcision as a sacrifice 
to the goddess of fertility, by which the child was placed under 
her protection and its reproductive powers consecrated to her 
seivice.” But Barton admits that initiation to the connubium 
was the primitive origin of the rite. 

As regards the non-ritual use of male circumcision, it may be 
added that in recent years the medical profession has been 
responsible for its considerable extension among other than 
Jewish children, the operation being recommended not merely 
in cases of malformation, but genetally for reasons of health. 

Authoritiics --On the pECHcnt diffusion of circumcision see H 
Floss, I>a9 Kind tm Branch und Sitte der V^lher^ i. 342 scq., and his 
rosearches iii J) 6 %Uithcs Anhiv ftkr Ctcschuhte der Medmn, vm. 
312-344, Atulrco, "Die BcacUnddung ” in Anhiv j^r A^iihro^ 
\iii 76; and Spencer and Gillen, Tribes of Central Australia. 
The aiticles in the h.ntvdopaedia Tiihhca and Dictionary of the Bible 
contain usoful bibliographies as well as historical accounts of the 
I lie and its ccrcmonicfa, ©tepocially as concerns the Tows. The Jewish 
J'.uiydopedta in particular givi-.s an extensive list of books on the 
Jewish customs connected with circumcision, and the various articles 
m that work are full of valuable information (vol. iv pp. 92-102) 
On the rite among the Arabs, see WcUhauson, lieste arabtsthein 
ileidmtumsy 154 (f • A ) 

CIRCUMVALLATION, LINES OF (from Lat. rir^wwt, round, 
and mlluMf a rampart), in fortification, a continuous circle of 
entrenchments surrounding a besieged place. “ Lines of 
fontravallation were similar works by which the besieger pro* 
tected himself against the attack of a relieving army from any 
quarter, These continuous lines of cirrum valla tion and contra- 
vallation were used only m the days of small armies and small 
fortresses, and both terms are now obsolete. 

CIRCUS (Lat. arcus y Or. kZ/iko? or KpiKog^ a ring or circle ; 
prolmbly circus and “ ring ’’ are of the same origin), a space, 
m the strict sense circular, but sometimes oval or even oblong, 
mtemded for the exhibition of races and athletic contests gener- 
ally. The circus differs from the theatre inasmuch as the 
performance takes place m a cemtraJ circular space, not on a stage 
at one end of the building. 

I. In Roman anttqmties the circus was a building for the 
exhibition of horse and chariot races and other amusements. 
It consisted of tiers of scats running parallel with the sides of 
the course, and forming a crescent round one ol the ends. The 
other end was straight and at right angles to the course, so that 
the plan of the whole had nearly the form of an ellipse cut in 
half at its vertK'al axis. Along the transverse axis ran a fence 
{spina) separating the return course from the starting one. The 
straight end had no seats, but was occupierl by the stalls {carceres) 
where the chariots and horses were held in readiness. This end 
constituted also tlie front of the building with the main entrance. 
At each end of the course were three conical pillars (metae) to 
mark its limits. 

The oldest building of this kind in Rome was the Ctreus 
Maximus y in the valley between the Palatine and Aventine 
hills, where, before the erection of any permanent structure, 
races appear to have been held be.side the altar of the god 
Consus. The first l>uilding is assigned to Tarquin tlie younger, 
but for a long time little seems to have been done to complete 
its accommodation, since it is not till 339 b.c. that we hear 
of stalls being erected for the cliariots and horses. It was not 
in fact till under the empire tliat the circus became a conspicuous 
publi(' resort. Caesar enlarged it to some extent, and also made 
a canal lo ft. broad between the lowest tier of seats {podium) 
and tine course as a precaution for the spectators’ safety when 
exhibitions of fighting with wild beasts, such as were afterwards 
confined to the amphitheatre, took place. When these exhibi- 
tions were removed, and the canal {eufipus) was no longer 
necessary, Nero had it filled up. Augustus is said to have pkced 
an obeli^ on the spina between the meiae^ and to have built a 
new puhtnoTy or imperial box ; but if this is taken in connexion 
with^ the fact that the circus had been partially destroyed by 
fire in b.c., it may be supposed that besides this he had 


restored it altogether. Only the lower tiers of seat« were of 
stone, the others being of wood, and this, from the liability to 
fire, may account for the frequent restorations to which the circus 
was subject ; it would also explain the falling of the seats 
which a crowd of people were killed in the time of Antoninus 
Pius. In the reign of Claudius, apparently after a fire, the 
carems of stone (tufa) were replaced by marble, and the mHui 
of wood by gilt bron»e. Under Domitian, again, after a fire, the 
circus was rebuilt and the carceres increased to 13 instead 
of 8 as before. The work was finished by Trajan. See further 
for seating capacity, &c., Rome : Archaeology, § “ Places of 
Amusement.” 

The circus was the only public spectacle at which men and 
women were not separated. The lower seats were reserved for 
persons of rank ; there were also various state boxes, e.g. for 
the giver of the games and his friends (called cubicula or suggestus). 
The principal object of attraction apart from the racing must 
have been the spina or low wall which ran down the middle 
of the course, with its ol>elisks, images and ornamental Shrines. 
On it also were seven figures of dolphins and seven oval objects, 
one of which was taken down at every round made in a race, 
so that spectators might sec readily how the contest proceeded. 
The chariot race consisted of seven rounds of the course. The 
chariots started abreast, but in an obliq^ue line, so that the outer 
chariot might be compensated for the wider circle it had to make 
at the other end. Such a race was railed a missus, and as many 
as 24 of these would take place in a day. The competitors 
wore different colours, originally white and red {albata and 
rmsata), to which green (prasina) and blue (veneia) were added. 
Dnmitian introduced two more colours, gold and purple {pur* 
pureus et auratus pannus), which probably fell into disuse after 
his death. To provide the horses and large staff of attendants 
It was necessary to apply to rich capitalists and owners of studs, 
and from this there grew up in time four select companies 
{farttones) of circus purveyors, which were identified with the 
lour colours, and with which those who organised the races had 
to contract lor the proper supply of horses and men. The drivers 
(aungae, agtialores), who were mostly slaves, were sometimes 
held m high repute for their skill, although their emailing was 
regarded with contempt. The horses most valued were those of 
Sicily, Spain and Cappadocia, and great care was taken in train- 
ing them. Chariots with two horses {bigae) or four {quadrigae) 
were most common, but sometimes also they had three {tngae), 
and exceptionally more than four horses. Occasionally there 
was combined with the chariots a race of riders {iestdiores), 
each nder having two horses and leaping from one to the other 
during the race. At certain of the races the proceedings were 
opened by a pompa or i>rocession m which images of the gods 
and of the imperial family deified were conveyed in cars drawn 
by horses, mules or elephants, attended by the colleges of priests, 
and led by the presiding magistrate (m some cases by the 
emperor himself) seated in a chariot in the dress and with the 
insignia of a triumpl’iatQT. The procession passed from the 
capitol along the forum, and on to the circus, where it was re- 
ceived by the people standing and clapping their hands. The 
presiding magistrate gave the signal for the races by throwing 
a white flag {mappa) on to the coui'se. 

Next in importance to the Circus Maximus in Rome was the 
Circus Flaminius, erected 321 b.c., in the censorship of C. 
Fiaminius, from whom it mav have taken its name ; or the 
name may have been derived from Prata Plaminio, where it 
was situated, and where also were held plebeian meetings. 

he only games that are positivelv known to have been celebrated 
in this circus were the Ludt Taurii and Pkbm. There is no 
mention of it after the ist century. Its ruins were identified 
in the 16th century at*S, Catarina dei Funari and the Palazzo 
Mattel. 

A third circus in Rome was erected by Caligula in the gardens 
of Agrippina, and was known as the Circus Neronis, from the 
notoriety which it obtained thudtjgh the Circensian pleasures of 
Nero. A fourth was corntriiclod by Maxentius outside the 
Porta Appia near the tewnb df Caecilia Metella, where its ruins 
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are Stilly and now afford tho only itistance from whith an idea 
of the ancient cirei in Rome can be obtain<^. It wa* traced to 
Caracalla, till the discovery of an inscription in 1S35 showed 
it to be the work of MaKentins. Old topographer speak of six 
circi, hot two of these appear to be imaginary, the Circus Florae 
and the Circus Sallustii. 

Circus races were held in connexion with the following public 
festituk, emd generally on the last day of the festival, if it 
extended over more than one day (t) The Cmsttalia, 
August ifist, December 15th; (2) Equirria, February 27th, 
March 14th ; (3) Ludi Romani, September 4th*-i9th ; (4) LuM 
PUheii, November 4ih-i7th; (5) Cmalia, April I2th-i9th ; 
(6) Ludi Apdhnares, July 6th*i3th ; (7) Ludi Megedmses, 
April 4th-ioth ; (8) Flomlm, April aSth-May 3rd. 

In addition to Smith's Diaionaiy of Antiquities (3rd rd.» 1890), 
soe articles m Daropiberg and Saglio's Dtcttonnane des antiqmUs, 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopadie der classtschen Altertumswtsscn- 
schaft, iii. 2 (1899), and Matv'itiardt, Romhche Staatsverufaltung, 111, 
(2nd ed , 1885), p 504. For existing remains sec works quoted 
under Rome : Archaeology* 

2. The Modern Circus* — ^The dreus ” in modem times is 
a form of popular entertainment which has little in common 
with the institution of classical Rome. It is frequently nomadic 
m character, the place of the permanent building known to the 
ancients as the circus being taken by a tent, which is earned 
from place to place and set up temporarily on any site procurable 
at country fairs or in provincial towns, and in which spectacular 
performances are given by a troupe employed by the proprietor. 
The centre of the tent forms an arena arranged as a horse-nng, 
strewn with tan or other soft substance, where the performances 
take place, the scats of the spectators being arranged m ascending 
tiers around the central space as in the Roman circus. The 
traditional type of exhibition in the modern travelling circus 
consists of feats of horsemanship, such as leaping llirough hoops 
from the back of a galloping horse, standing with one foot on 
each of two horses galloping side by side, turning somersaults 
from a springboard over a number of horses standing dose 
together, or accomplbhing acroliatic tricks on horseback These 
performances, by male and female riders, are varied by the 
introduction of horses trained to perform tricks, and by drolleries 
on the part of the clown, whose place in the circus is as firmly 
established by tradition as in the pantomime. 

The popularity of the circus in England may be traced to that 
kept by Philip Astky (d. 1814) in London at the end of the 18th 
century. As^y was followed by Ducrow, whose feats of horse- 
mauiship had much to do with establishing the traclitbns of the 
cint'us, which were perpetuated by Hengler’s and Sangcr^s 
celebrated shows in a later generation. In America a circus*actor 
named Ricketts is said to have performed before George Washing- 
ton in 1780, and in the first half of the iqlh century the establish- 
ments of Purdy, Welch & Co., and of van Amburgh gave a 
wide popularity to the circus in the United States. All former 
circus-proprietors were, however, far suipassed in enterprise and 
resource by P. T. Barnum whose claim to be the possessor 
of “the greatest show on earth’’ was no exaggeration. The 
influence of Barnum, however, brought about a considerable 
change in the character of the modern circus. In arenas too 
large for speech to be easily audible, the traditional comic dialogue 
of the clown assumed a less prominent place than formerly, 
while the vastly increased wealth of stage properties relegated 
to the background the old-fashioned equestrian feats, which 
were replaced by more ambitious acrobatic performances, and 
by exhibitions of skill, strength and daring, requiring the 
employment of immense numbers of performers and often of 
complicated and expensivie machinery. These tendencies are, 
as is natural, most marked in shows given in permanent buikiings 
in large dties, such as the London Hippodrome, which was built 
as a combination of the circus, the menagerie and the variety 
theatre, where wild animals such as lions and elephants from 
time to time appeared in the ring, and where convuksions of 
nature such as floods, earthquakes and volcanic eruptions have 
been produced with an eKtcaordinaty w^lth of realistic display. 
At the Hippodrome Paris--*^unlike its Loodcin namesake, a 


circus of the true classical type in which the arena is entirely 
surrounded by the seats of the spectators— chariot races after 
the Roman model were held in the latter part of the 19th 
emtury, at which prizes of considerable value were given liy the 
management. 

CIRBKCESTKR (traditionally pronounced Ciceter), a market 
town in the Cirencester parliamentary division of Gloucestershire, 
England, on the river Churn, a tributary of the Thames, 93 m 
W.N.W. of London. Pop. of urban district (1901) 7536. It is 
served by a branch of the Great Western railway, and there is 
also a station on the Midland and South-Western Junction 
railway. This is an ancient and prosperous market town of 
picturesque old houses clustering round a fine parish church, 
with a high embattled tower, and a remarkable south porch with 
parvise. The church is mainly Perpendicular, and among its 
numerous chapels that of St Catherine has a beautiful rorf of 
fan-traccry in stone dated 1508. Of the abbey founded in 
1117 by Henry I, there remain a Norman gateway and a few 
capitals. There are two good museums containing mosaics, 
inscriptions, carved and sculptured stones, and many smaller 
remains, for the town was the Roman Cortmum or Durocornomum 
Dobiinorum. Little trace of Corinium, howwer, can be seen 
in situ, except the amphitheatre and some indications of the walls. 
To the w'esl of the towm is Cirencester House, the scat of Earl 
Bathurst. The first Lord Bathurst (1684-1775) devoted himself 
to beautifying the fine demesne of Oaklc>" Park, which he 
planted and adorned with remarkable artificial ruins. This 
nobleman, who became baron in 1711 and earl in 1772, was a 
patron of art and literature no less than a statesman ; and Pope, 
a frequent visitor here, was allowed to design the Imilding known 
as Pope’s Seat, in the park, commanding a splendid prospect 
of woods and avenues. Swift was another appreciative visitor. 
The house contains portraits by Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Lely, Reynolds, Hoppner, Kneller and many others. 
A mile west of the town is the Royal Agricultural ('oilege, 
incorporated by charter in 1845. its buildings include a chapel, 
a dining ball, a library, a lecture theatre, labciratories, class- 
rooms, private studies and dormitories for tlie students, apart- 
ments for resident professors, and servants’ offices ; also a 
museum containing a collection of anatomical and pathological 
preparations, and mmeralogica!, botanical and geological speci- 
mens. The college farm compri{>cs 500 acres, 450 of which 
are arable ; and on it are the well-appointed farm-buildings 
and the vcterinaiy hospital. Besides agruulture, the course of 
instruction at the college includes chemistry, natural and 
medianical philosophy, natural history, mensuration, surveying 
and drawing, and other subjects of practical importance to the 
farmer, proficiency in which is tested by means of sessional 
examinations. The industries of Cirencester comprise various 
branches of agriculture. It has connexion by a branch canal 
with the Thames and Severn canal. 

Corinium was a flourishing Romano-British town, at first 
perhaps a cavalry post, but afterwards, for the greater part of 
the Roman period, purely a civilian city. At Chedworth, 7 m. 
N.E,, is one of the most noteworthy Roman villus in England. 
Cirencester (Cirneceaster , Cyrenceasier, Cynngeeaster) is described 
in Domesday as ancient demesne of the crown. The manor was 
granted by William I. to William Fitzosbern ; on reverting to 
the crown it weis given in 1189, with the townsliip, to the Augus- 
tinian abbey founded here by Henry I. The struggle of the 
townsmen to prove that Cirencester was a borough probably 
began in tlie same year, when they were amerced for a false 
presentment. Four inquisitions during the 13th century sup- 
ported the abbot’s claims, yet in 1343 the townsmen declared 
in a chancery bill of complaint that Cirencester was a borough 
distinct from the manor, belonging to the king but usurped by 
the abbot, who since 1308 had abated their court of p^ovost^}^ 
Accordingly they produced a copy of a forged charter from 
Henry I. to the town ; the court ignored this and the abbot 
obtained a new charter and a writ of supersedeas. For their 
success against the earls of Kent and Salisbury^ Henry lY. in 
1403 gave the townsmen a gild merchant, although two 
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inquisitions reiterated the abbot’s rights. These were confirmed 
in 1408-1409 and 1413 ; in 1418 the charter was annulled, and 
in J477 parliament declared that Cirencester was not corporate. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to re-establish the gild 
merchant, the government in 1592 was vested in the bailiff of the 
lord of the manor. Cirencester became a parliamentary borough 
in 1572, returning two members, but was deprived of repre- 
sentation in 1885. Besides the “ new market ” of Domesday 
Book the abbots obtained charters in 1215 and 1253 for fairs 
during the octaves of All Saints and St Thomas the Martyr. 
The wool trade gave these great importance ; in 1341 there 
were ten wool merchants in Cirencester, and Leland speaks of 
the abbots’ cloih-mill, while Camden calls it the greatest market 
for wool in England. 

bee TransacHom of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, vols, ii., ix , xviii 

CIRILLO, DOMENICO (1739-1799), Italian physician and 
patriot, was born at Grumo in the kingdom of Naples. Appointed 
while yet a young man to a botanical professorship, Cirillo went 
some years afterwards to England, where he was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society, and to France. On his return to Naples 
he was appointed successively to the chairs of practical and 
theoretical medicine. He wrote voluminously and well on 
scientific subjects and secured an extensive medical practice. 
On the French occupation of Napdes and the proclamation of 
the Parthenopean republic (1799), Cirillo, after at first refusing 
to take part m the new government, consented to be chosen a 
representative of the people and became a member of the 
legislative commission, of which he was eventually elected 
president. On the abandonment of the republic by the French 
(June 1799), Cardinal Ruffo and the army of King Ferdinand 
IV. returned to Naples, and the Republicans withdrew, ill-armed 
and inadequately provisioned, to the forts. After a short siege 
they surrendered on honourable terms, life and liberty being 
guaranteed them by the signatures of Ruffo, of Foote, and of 
Micheroux, But the arrival of Nelson changed the complexion 
of affairs, and he refused to ratify the capitulation. Secure 
under the British flag, Ferdinand and his wife, Caroline of 
Austria, showed themselves eager for revenge, and Cirillo was 
involved with the other republicans in the vengeance of the 
royal family. He asked Lady Hamilton (wife of the British 
minister to Naples) to intercede on his behalf, but Nelson wrote 
in reference to the petition : “ Domenico Cirillo, who had been 
the king’s physician, might have been saved, but that he chose 
to play the fool and lie, denying that he had ever made any 
speeches against the government, and saying that he only took 
care of the poor in the hospitals^' (Nelson and the Neapolitan 
Jacobins, Navy Records Society, 1903). He was condemned 
and hanged on the 29th of October 1799. Cirillo, whose favourite 
study was botany, and who was recognized as an entomologist 
by Linnaeus, left many books, in Latin and Italian, all of them 
treating of medical and scientific subjects, and all of little value 
now. Exception must, however, be made in favour of the 
Virtu nwrah delV AstnOj a pleasant philosophical pamphlet 
remarkable for its double charm of sense and style. He in- 
troduced many medical innovations into Naples, particularly 
inoculation for smallpox. 

See C. GigUoli, Naples tn (London, 1903) ; L. Conforti, Napoli 
fiel jyog (Naples, 1889) ; C. Tivaroni, L' Italta durante tl domtnw 
francese^ vol. n. pp. 179-204, Also under Naples; Nelson and 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples. 

CIRQUE (Lat. circus, ring), a French word used in physical 
geography to denote a semicircular crater- like amphitheatre 
at the head of a valley, or in the side of a glaciated mountain. 
The valley cirque is characteristic of calcareous districts. In 
the Chiltern Hills especially, and generally along the chalk 
escarpments, a flat-boitomed valley with an intermittent 
stream winds into the hill and ends suddenly in a cirque. There 
is an excellent example at Ivinghoe, Buckinghamshire, where 
it appears as though an enormous flat-bottomed scoop had been 
driven into the hillside and dragged outwards to the plain. In 
all cases it is found that the valley floor consists of hard or 
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impervious rock above which lies a permeable or soluble stratum 
of considerable thickness. In the case of the chalk hills the 
upper strata are very porous, and the descending water with 
atmospheric and humous acids in solution has great solvent 
power. During the winter this upper layer becomes saturated 
and some of the water drains away along joints in the escarpment. 
An underground stream is thus developed carrying away a great 
deal of material in solution, and in consequence the ground above 
slowly collapses over the stream, while the cirque at the head, 
where the stream issues, gradually works backward and may 
pass completely through the hills, leaving a gap of which another 
drainage system may take possession. In the limestone country 
of the Cotteswold Hills, many small intermittent tributary 
streams are headed by cirques, and some of the longer dry valleys 
liave springs issuing from beneath their lower ends, the dry 
valleys being collapsed areas above underground streams not 
yet revealed. In this case the pervious limestone is underlain 
by beds of impervious clay. There art many of these in the 
Jura Mountains. The Cirque de St Sulpice is a fine example 
where the impervious bed is a marly clay. 

The origin of the glacial cirque is entirely different and is 
said by W. I). Johnson (Journal of Geology, xii. No. 7, 1904) to 
be due to basal sapping and erosion under the hergsehrund of 
the glacier. In this he is supported by G. K. Gilbert in the same 
journal, who produces some remarkable examples from the 
Sierra Nevada in California, where the mountain fragments 
have been left behind “ like a sheet of dough upon a board after 
the biscuit tin has done its work ; so that above the head 
of the glaciers the rock detail is rugged and splintered but its 
general effect is that of a great symmetrical arc.^’ Descending 
one of the bergsehrunds of Mt. Lyell to a depth of 150 ft., 
Johnson found a rock floor cumbered with ice and blocks of 
rock and the rock face a literally vertical cliff “ much riven, its 
fracture planes outlining sharp angular masses in all stages of 
displacement and dislodgment.” Judging from these facts, 
he interprets the deep valleys with cirques at their head in 
formerly glaciated regions where at the head there is a “ reversed 
grade ” of slope, as due to ice-erosion at valley-heads where 
scour is impossible at the sides of the mountain but strongest 
under the glacier head where the ice is deepest. The opponents 
of ice-erosion nevertheless recognize the very frequent occurrence 
of glacial cirques often containing small lakes such as that 
under Cader Idris in Wales, or at the head of Little Timber 
Creek, Montana, and numerous examples in Alpine districts. 

CIRTA (mod. Constantine, q.v.), an ancient city of Numidia, 
in Africa, in the country of the Massyli. It was regarded by 
the Romans the strongest position in Numidia, and was made 
by them the converging point of all their great military roads 
in that country. By the early emperors it was allowed to fall 
into decay, but was afterwards restored by Constantine, from 
whom it took its modern name. 

CISSEY, ERNEST LOUIS OCTAVE COURTOT DE (1810-1882), 
French general, was born at Paris on the 23rd of September 
1810, and after passing through St Cyr, entered the army in 
1832, becoming captain in 1839. He saw active service in Algeria, 
and became chef d^escadron in 1849 and lieutenant-colonel in 
1850. He took part as a colonel in the Crimean War, and after 
the battle of Inkerman received the rank of general of brigade. 
In 1863 he was promoted general of division. When the Franco- 
German War broke out in 1870, de Cissey was given a divisional 
command in the Army of the Rhine, and he was included in 
the surrender of Bazainc’s army at Metz. He was released from 
captivity only at the end of the war, and on his return was at 
once appointed by. the Versailles government to a command 
in the army engaged in the suppression of the Commune, a task 
in the execution of whicji he displayed great rigour. From July 
1871 de Cissey sat as a deputy, and he had already become 
minister of war. He occupied this post several times during the 
critical period of the reorganization of the French army. In 
1880, whilst holding the command of the XL corps at Nantes, 
he was accused of having relations with a certain Baroness 
Kaula, who was said to be a spy in the pay of Germany, and 
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he was in consequence relieved from duty. An inquiry subse- 
quently held resulted in de Cissey's favour (i88i). He died on 
the 15th of June 1882 at Paris. 

CII^ID (from the Gr. Ktxmit, ivy, and form), a 

curve invented by the Greek mathematician Diocles about 
180 B.c,, for the purpose of constructing two mean proportionals 
between two given lines, and in order to solve the problem of 
duplicating the cube. It was further investigated by John Wallis, 
Christiaan Huygens (who determined the tength 01 any arc in 
1657), and Pierre de Fermat (who evaluated the area between 
the curve and its asymptote in 1661). It is constructed in the 
following manner. Let APB be a semicircle, BT the tangent 
at B, and APT a line cutting the circle in P and BT at T ; take 
a point Q on AT so that AQ always equals 
PT; then the locus of Q is the cissoid. 
Sir Isaac Newton devised the following 
mechanical construction. Take a rod LMN 
bent at right angles at M, such that 
MN«AB; let the leg LM always pass 
through a fixed point O on AB produced 
such that OA »= CA, where C is the middle 
point of AB, and cause N to travel along 
the line perpendicular to AB at C ; then 
the midpoint of MN traces the cissoid. 
The curve is symmetrical about the axis 
of X, and consists of two infinite branches 
asymptotic to the line BT and forming a 
cusp at the origin. The cartesian equation, 
when A is the origin and AB = 2a, is 
polar equation is r^2a sin 0 tan 0 . The 
positive pedal of the parabola y'^’^Sax-o 
for the vertex, and the inverse of the parabola y^=^Sax, the 
vertex being the centre of inversion, and the semi-latus rectum 
the constant of inversion. The area between the curve and its 
asymptote is t.e, three times the area of the generating 
circle. 

The term cissoid has been given in modern times to curves 
generated in similar manner from other figures than the circle, 
and the form described above is distinguished as the cissoid of 
Diocles. 

A ctssoid angle is the angle included between the concave sides 
of two intersecting curves ; the convex sides include the ststrotd 
angle. 

See John Wallis, Collected Wovks^ vol. 1. ; T. H. Eagles, Plam 
Carves (1885). 

CIS-SUTLEJ STATES, the southern portion of the Punjab, 
India. The name, now obsolete, came into use in 1809, when the 
Sikh chiefs south of the Sutlej passed under British protection, 
and was generally applied to the country south of the Sutlej 
and north of the Delhi territory, bounded on the E. by the 
Himalayas, and on the W. by Sirsa district. Before 1846 the 
greater part of this territory was independent, the chiefs being 
subject merely to control from a political officer stationed at 
Umballa, and styled the agent of the governor-general for the 
Cis-Sutlej states. After the first Sikh War the full administration 
of the territory became vested in this officer. In 1849 occurred 
the annexation of the Punjab, when the Cis-Sutlej states com- 
missionership, comprising the districts of Umballa, Ferozeporc, 
Ludhiana, Thanesar and Simla, was incorporated with the new* 
province. The name continued to be applied to this division 
until 1862, when, owing to Ferozepore having been transferred 
to the Lahore, and a part of Thanesar to the Delhi division, it 
ceased to be appropriate. Since then, the tract remaining has 
been known as the Umballa division. Patiala, Jind and Nabha 
were appointed a separate political agency in 1901. Excluding 
Bahawalpur, for which there is no political agent, and Chamba, 
the other states are grouped under the commissioners of Jullunder 
and Delhi, and the superintendent of the Simla hill states. 

CIST (Gr. /efemy, Lat. cista, a box ; cf . Ger. Kistc, Welsh kisi- 
vaen, stone-coffin, and also the other Eng. form “chest”), in,, 
Greek archaeology, a wicker-work receptacle used in the Eleu- 
sinian and other mysteries to carr\^ the sacred vessels; also, 
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in the archaeology of prehistoric man, a coffin formed of flat 
stones placed edgeways with another flat stone for a cover 
The word is also used for a sepulchral chamber cut in the rock 
(see Coffin). 

“ Cistern,” the common term for a water-tank, is a derivation 
of the same word (Lat. cisterna ; cf. “ cave ” and “ cavern ’’). 

CISTERCIANS, otherwise Grey or White Monks (from the 
colour of the habit, over which is worn a black scapular or apron). 
In 1098 St Robert, bom of a noble family m Champagne, at first 
a Benedictine monk, and then abbot of certain hermits settled at 
Molesme near Ch&tillon, being dissatisfied with the manner of 
life and observance there, migrated with twenty of the monks 
to a swampy place called Ctteaux in the diocese of Chilons, not 
far from Dijon. Count Odo of Burgundy here built them a 
monastery, and they began to live a life of strict observance 
according to the letter of St Benedict’s rule. In the following 
year Robert was compelled by papal authority to return to 
Molesme, and Alberic succeeded him as abbot of Citeaux and 
held the office till his death in iioq, when the Englishman St 
Stephen Harding became abbot, until 1134. For some years 
the new institute seemed little likely to prosper ; few novices 
came, and in the first years of Stephen’s abbacy it seemed 
doomed to failure. In 1112, however, St Bernard and thirty 
others offered themselves to the monastery, and a rapid and 
wonderful development at once set in. The next three years 
witnessed the foundation of the four great “ daughter-houses ot 
Citeaux ” — La Fert6, Pontigny, Clairvaux and Morimond 
At Stephen’s death there were over 30 Cistercian houses ; at 
Bernard’s (1154) over 280 ; and by the end of the century over 
500 ; and the Cistercian influence in the Church more than kept 
pace with this material expansion, so that St Bernard saw one of 
his monks ascend the papal chair as Eugenius III. 

The keynote of Cistercian life was a return to a literal observ- 
ance of St Benedict's rule — how literal may be seen from the con- 
troversy between St Bernard and Peter the Venerable, abbot of 
Cluny (see Maitland, Dark Ages, § xxii.). The Cistercians rejected 
alike all mitigations and all developments, and tried to reproduce 
the life exactly as it had been in St Benedict’s time, indeed in 
various points they went beyond it in austerity. The most 
striking feature in the reform was the return to manual labour, 
and especially to field-work, which became a special characteristic 
of Cistercian life. In order to make time for this work they cut 
away the accretions to the divine office which had been steadily 
growing during three centuries, and in Cluny and the other 
Black Monk monasteries had come to exceed greatly in length 
the regular canonical office : one only of these accretions did 
they retain, the daily recitation of the Office of the Dead (Edm. 
Bishop, Origin of tke Primer^ Early English Text Society, original 
series, 109, p. xxx.). 

It was as agriculturists and horse and cattle breeders that, 
after the first blush of their success and before a century had 
passed, the Cistercians exercised their chief influence on the 
progress of civilization in the later middle ages : they were the 
great farmers of those days, and many of the improvements in 
the various farming operations were introduced and propagated 
by them ; it is from this point of view that the importance of 
their extension in northern Europe is to be estimated. The 
Cistercians at the beginning renounced all sources of income 
arising from benefices, tithes, tolls and rents, and depended for 
their income wholly on the land. This developed an organized 
system for selling their farm produce, cattle and horses, and 
notably contributed to the commercial progress of the countries 
of western Europe. Thus by the middle of the 13th century the 
export of wool by the English Cistercians had become a feature 
in the commerce of the countr)^ Farming operations on so 
extensive a scale could not be carried out by the monks alone, 
whose choir and religious duties took up a considerable portion 
of their time ; and so from the beginning the system of lay 
brothers was introduced on a large scale. The lay brothers 
were recruited from the peasantry, and were simple uneducated 
men, whose function consisted in carrying out the various field- 
works and plying all sorts of useful trades : they formed a body 
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of men who lived ^ongside of the; choir monksi^ bat fleparate 
from tbem^ not taking part inti the amenkal) o 3 ic(v but havmg 
then* own fboed round of prayer and re&gftous exfircises. Aky 
brother was never ordained, and never held any office of 
superiority. It was by this system lay brothers that the 
( jsfterciami were able to play their distinctive paojt iw the progress 
of European civilization. But it often happerxed that the mimfeer 
©f lay Iwothcrs became exKtssfve and out erf proportion to the 
resources of the racmasterieSy thtare being sometimes as many 
as 200, or even 300,. in a sim^ abbey. On the other hand^ at 
any rate in some countries,, the system of lay brothers in course 
ol time worked ksdt out ; thus in Enghund by the close erf the 
14th century it had shrunk to relatively small proportions, and 
in the i stia century the regime of the English Cistercian houses 
tended to approximate more and more to that of the Black 
Monks. 

The Gstercian polity calls for special mention. Its lines were 
adumbrated by Alberic, but it received its hnal form at a meeting 
of the abbots in the time of Steprfien Harding, when was drawn 
up the Carta Cantaiis (Migne, Patrol. Lat. clxvi. 1377), a 
document which arranged the relations between the various 
houses of the Cistercian order, and exercised a great influence 
also upon the future course of western monachism. From one 
point of view, it may be regarded as a compromise between 
the primitive Benedictine system, wliereby each abbey was 
autonomous and isolated, and the complete centralization of 
Ckmy, whereby the abbot of Cluny was the only true superior 
in the body. Citeaux, on the one hand, maintained the in- 
dependent organic life of the houses — each abbey had its own 
abbot, elected by its own monks ; its own community, belong- 
ing to itself and not to the order in general ; its own property 
and finances administered by itself, without interference from 
outside. On the other hand, all the abbeys were subjected to 
the general chapter, which met yearly at (!itcaux, and consisted 
of the abbots only ; the abbot of Citeaux was the president of 
the chapter and of the order, and the visitor of each and every 
house, with a predominant influence and the power of enforcing 
everywhere exact conformity to Citeaux m all details of the 
exterior life— observance, chant, customs. The principle was 
that Citeaux should always be the model to whicii all tl^ other 
houses had to conform. In case of any divergence of view at 
the chapter, the side taken by the abbot of Citeaux was always 
to prevail (sec F. A. (lasquet, Sketch &f Monastic Comtttuiional 
History f pp.xxxv-xxxviii, jwefl-xed to English trans^ of Montalem- 
bert*s Monks of the West, ed. 1895). 

By the end of the i2tli century the Cistercian houses numbered 
500; in the 13th a hundred more were added ; and in the 15th, 
when the order attained its greatest extension, there were close 
on 750 houses : the larger figures sometimes given are now 
recognized as apocryphal. Nearly half of the houses had been 
founded, directly or indirectly, from Clairvaux, so great was 
St Bernard’s influence and prestige : indeed he has come almost 
to be regarded as the founder of the Cistercians, who have often 
been called Bernardines. The order was spread all over western 
Europe, — cihiefly in France, but also in Gennany, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, Poland, Hungary, Italy and Sicily, 
Spain and Portugal, — ^where some of the houses, as Alcoba^a, 
were of almost incredible magnificence. In England the first 
foundation was P'urness (1127), and many of the most beautiful 
monastic Iniildings of the country, Iwjautiful in themselves and 
beaiiUful in their sites, were Cistercian, — as Tintern, Ricvaubc, 
By land, Fountains. A hundred were established in England in 
the next hundred years, and then only one more up to tlic 
Dissolution (for hst, see table and map in F. A. Gasquet’s 
Momsttc Lifey or Catholic Dtetionmy, art. Cistercians 

For a hundred years, till the first quarter of the 13th century, 
the Cistercians supplanted Cluny as the most powerful order 
and the chief religious influence in western Europe. But then 
m turn their influence began to wane, chiefly, no doubt, because 
of the rise of the mendicant orders, who ministered more directly 
to the needs and ideas of the new age. But some of the reasons 
of Cistercian decline were internal. In the first place, there was 


ilia permaneant cfiiiiculty qrf mabliiaiiifig' in ks: fisst lervour a 
bod|y embracing huadiieda rrf monasterieB mA tbousanki erf 
monks, spread all over Europe and aa the Cbtetoiait vcrji 
raison d^etm consisted in its* boiag a “ wform^ ’ a ndJuWi to 
primitive mamachiiiii^ with ita field-work and severe simplicity, 
any lailuma ti©i live ^ to the. ideal proposed wocked more 
disaatrously among Cia^irckiis thaia among mere Benedktmes, 
who weire intended to hve a Hjei self-ciemal, but not of greai) 
anstenty. Reliatatwana were gradually introduced in regard to 
diet and to simplicity ol life, and alao. in regasid to< the sources 
of income, rents and tolb being admitted and benefices incor- 
porated, as was done among the Benedktinest ; the fanning 
operations tended to produce a comamerckd spirit; wealth and- 
s^CTidofur invaded many of the monasteries, and the choir 
monks abandoned fielcl-woik. 

The kter history of the Catiarciaas is largely one of attempted 
revivals and reforms. The general chapter for long battled 
bravely p.gainst the invasion of relaxations and abuses. In 1335 
Benedict XII. , himself a Cistercian, promulgated a series of 
regulations to restore the primitive spint of the order, and in 
the 15th century various popes endeavoured to promote reforms. 
All these efforts at a reform oi the great body of the order proved 
unavailing ; but local reforms, producing various semi-inde- 
pendent offshoots and congregations, were successfully carried 
out m many parts in the course of the 15th and i6th centuries. 
In the 17 th another great effort at a general reform was made, 
promoted by the pope and the king of France ,* the general 
chapter elected Richelieu (commendatory) abbot of Citeaux, 
thinking he would protect them from the threatened reform. 
In this they were disappointed, for he threw himself wholly on 
the side of reform. So great, however, was the resistance, and 
so serious the disturbances that ensued, that the attempt to 
reform Citeaux itself and the general body of the houses had 
again to be al>andoned, and only local projects of reform could 
be carried out. In 1598 had arisen the reformed congregation 
of the Feuillants, which spread widely in France and Italy, in 
the latter country under the name of “ Improved Bernardines.” 
Hie French congregation of Sept-Font aines (1654) also deserves 
mention. In 1663 de Rancd reformed La Trappe (see Trapmsts). 

The Reformation, the ecclesiastical policy of Joseph II., the 
French Revolution, and the revolutions of the 19th century, 
almost wholly destroyed the ('istercians ; but some survived, 
and since the beginning of the last half of the T9th century 
there has been a considerable recovery. They are at present 
divided into three bodies : (i) the Common Gbsen^ance, with 
about 30 monasteries and 800 choir monks, the large majority 
being in Austria-Hungary ; they represent the mam body of 
the order and follow a mitigated rule of life ; they do not carry 
on field-work, but have large secondary schools, and are in 
manner of life little different from fairly observant Benedictine 
Blac k monks ; of late years, however, signs arc not wanting 
of a tendency towards a return to older ideas ; (2) the Middle 
Observance, embracing some dozen monasteries and about 150 
choir monks ; (3) the Strict Observance, or Trappists {q.tK)y with 
nearly 60 monasteries, about 1600 choir monks and 2000 lay 
brothers. 

In all there are about 100 Cistercian monasteries and about 
4700 monks, including lay brothers, lliere have always been a 
large number of Cistercian nuns ; the first nunnery was founded 
at Tart m the diocese of Langres, 1125 ; at the period of their 
widest extension there are said to have been 900 nunneries, 
and the communities were very large. The nuns were devoted 
to contemplation and also did field-work. In Spain and France 
certain Cistercian abbesses had extraordinary privileges. Numer- 
ous reforms took place among the nuns. The best-known of 
all Cistercian convents was probabljr Port-Royal {q.v.)y reformed 
by An^6!ique Amaud, afid associated with the story of the 
Jansenist controversy. After all the troubles of the 19th century 
there still exist 100 Cistercian nunneries with 3000 nuns, choir 
and lay ; of these, 15 nunneries with 900 nuns are Trappist. 

Accounts of the beginnings of the Cistercians and of the primitive 
life and spirit will be found in the lives of St Bernard, the best 
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wlMfeol IS that of Abbo E* Vacandard (1^95^ ; also ui the lafo of 
St Steplien Harding, m the Bngltsh Sainis^ ^ also Henry CoiUns 
(one of the Oxford Movement, who became a Cistercian), Spirii and 
Mission of the Cisteydan Ord^r (t866). The fact^s are related in 
Helyot, Hiu. des oyd^s rdtd^m v» Cc, vi, oe* l, t. 

Useful sketches, with references to ihc literature, are supplted m 
Hcraog, Realencyklopddu (ed. 3), art. “ Cistercienser " ; Wetacr 
und vVelte, Kirchenlexihon (ed. 2), art. " Cistercienserorden , 
Max Melmbxicher, Orden und Kon^ngationen (1896), i. 33, 34 
Prof. Btewer's discriminating, yet on the wh^e sympathetic, 
Preface to vol. iv. of the Works of Giraldtis Cambrensts (Rolls Senes 
of ChronicUs and Memorial^ is very instructive. Denis Murphy's 
Tnnmphiiha Monasteni S, Cruris (1891) contains a general sketch, 
with a particular account of the tiish Cistercians. (E C B ) 


CITATION (Lat. to cite), m kw, a summons to appear^ 
more particularly applied in England to proefess in the probate 
and divorce division of the high court* In the ecclesiastical 
courts, citation was a method of commencing a probate suit, 
answering to a writ of .summons at common law, and it is now 
m English probate practice an instrument issuing from the 
principal probate registry, chiefly used when a person, having 
the superior right to take a grant, delays or declmes to do so, 
and another having an inferior right desires to obtain a grant ; 
the |>arty having the prior right is cited to appear and citheC to 
renounce the grant or show cause why it should not be decreed 
to the citalor. In divorce practice, when a petitioner has filed his 
petition and affidavit, he extracts a citation, «.<?, a command 
drawn 111 the name of the sovereign and signed by one of the 
registrars of the court, calling upon the alleged offender to appear 
and make answer tc the petition. In Scots law, citation is used 
irl the sense of a writ of summons. The word in its more general 
literary sense means the act of quoting, or the referring to an 
authority in support of an argument. 

CITEAUX, a village of eastern France, in the department of 
Cute d’Or, 16 m. S.S E. of Dijon by road. It is celebrated 
for the great abbey founded by Robert, abbot of Molesme, 
in 1098, which became the headquarters of the Cistercian 
order. The buildings which remain date chiefly from the i8th 
century and are of little interest. Ihe church, destroyed 
in 1792, used to contain the tombs of the earlier dukes of 
Burgundy. 

CITHAERON, now called from its pine forests Elatea, a famous 
mountain range (4626 ft ) m the south of Boeotia, separating 
that state from Megans and Attica. It was famous in Greek 
mythology, and is frequently mentioned by the great poets, 
especially by Sophocles. It was on Cithaeron that Actaeon 
was changed into a stag, that Pentheus was tom to pieces by 
the Bacchantes whose orgies he had been watching, and that the 
infant Oedipus was exposed. This mountain, too, was the scene 
of the mystic rites of Dionysus, and the festival of the Daedala 
m honour of Hera. The carriage-road from Athens to Thebes 
crosses the range by a picturesque defile (the pass of Dryos- 
Cephake, “ Oak-heads ”), which was at one time guarded on the 
Attic side by a strong fortress, the rums of which are known as 
Ghyphto-kastro Gipsy Castle Plataea is .situated on the 
north slope of the mountain, and the strategy of the battle of 
479 B.c* was considerably affected by the fact that it was necessary 
for the Greeks to keep their communications open by the passes 
(see Pi,ATAifiA). The besteknown of these Is that of Dryos- 
cephalftfe, which must then, as now, have been the direct route 
from Athens to Thebes* Two other passes, farther to the west, 
were crossed by the roads from Pktaea to Athens and to Megara 
respectively. (E. gr.) 

CITHARA (Assyrian chdarah) Gr* I^at* etthara] pet- 

haps tteb. kinurAf kinnor), one of the most ancient stringed 
instruments, traced back to 1700 b.c* among the Semitic races, 
in Egypt. Assyria, Asia Minor, Greece and the Roman empire, 
whence the use of it spread over Europe* The main feature of 
the Greek kuhd^Q^ its shallow sound-chest, being the most 
important part of it, is also that in which developments are most 
noticeable ; its contour varied ^ Considerably during the many 
musical ages, but the characteristic in reject of which it fore- 
shadowed the precursors of the violin family, and by which they 
were distinguished from other contemporary stringed instruments 


of the middle ages, was preserved throughout in all European 
descencknts bearing derived names* This characteristic box 
sound-chest (fig. i) consisted 6f two resonating tables, either flat 
or delicately arched, connected by ribs or sides of equal width. 
The cithara may be regarded as an attempt by a more skilful 
craftsman or race to improve upon the lyre (</.??.), while retaining 
some of its features. I'he construction of the cithara can fortu- 
nately be accurately studied from two actual specimens found in 
Egypt and preserved in the 
museums of Berlin and 
Leiden. The Leiden cithara 
(fig. 2), which forms part of 
the d’Anastasy Collection in 
the Museum of Antiquities, 

IS in a very good state of 
preservation. The sound- 
chest, in the form of an 
irregular square (17 cm. x if7 
cm.), is hollowed out of a 
solid block of wood from 
the base, which is open ; 
the Iittk bar, seen through 
the open base and measur- 
ing 24 cm. (i in.), m also of 
the same piece of wood. 

The arms, one short and 
one long, are solid and are 
fixed to the Iwdy by means 
of wooden pins ; they are 
glued as well for greater 
strength. W. Pleyte, through 
whose courtesy the sketch 
was re%U8ed and corrected, 
states that there are no 



Fig. 1. — Nero Citharoedus {Mus. 
Pio~ClemeHltno)f showing back of a. 
Roman Cithara. 


indications on the instrument of any kind of bridge or attach- 
ment for strings except the httlc half-hoop of iion wire which 
passes through the base frr^m back to front. To this the strings 
were probably attached, and the little bar performed the double 
duty of .sound-post and support for strengthening the tail-piece 
and enabling it to resist the tension of the strings, llie oblique 
transverse bar, rendered necessary by the increasing length of 
the strings, was characteristic of the 
Egyptian cithara/ whereas the Asiatic 
and Greek instruments were generally 
constructed with horizontal bars resting 
on arms of equal length, the pitch of the 
strings being varied by thickness and 
tension, instead of by length. (For the 
Berlin cithara see Lyre.) 

The number of strings with which the 
cithara wtis strung varied from 4 to 19 
or 30 at different times ; they were 
added less for the purpose of increasing 
the compass in the modern sense than 
to enable the performer to play m the 
different modes of the Greek musical 
system. Terpander is credited with hav- 
ing increased the number of string 
to seven ; Euclid, quoting him as his 
authority, states that “ loving no more 
the tetrachordal chant, we will sing aloud 
new hymns to a seven- toned phorminx.’’ 

What has been said of the scale of the lyre applies also to the 
cithara, and need therefore not be repeated here. The strings 
were vibrated by means Of the fingers or plectrum 
from TrA^Jerorctv, to Strike ; Lat. plectrum^ from plango, 1 strike). 
Twanging with the fingers for strings of gut, hemp or silk was 
undoubtedly the more artistic method, since the player was able 
to command various shades of expressipfi which are impossible 
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Fig 2 — Ancietit 
Egyptian Cithara 
liom Thebes Museum 
of AntiquitiftS, Leiden 


1 A drawing of ail Egyptian cithara, Similar to the Leiden specimen, 
may b« sect! in ChampolllOtt, Monumints de rBgvpte ei d 4 la Nubte, 
u pi. 175. 
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with a rigid plectrum.^ Loudness of accent and great brilliancy 
of tone, however, can only be obtained by the use of the plectrum* 

Quotations from the classics abound to show what was the 
practice of the Greeks and Romans in this respect. The plectrum 
was h(*kl in the right hand, with elbow outstretched and palm 
bent inwards, and the strings were plucked with the straightened 
fingers of the left hand • Both methods were used with intention 
according to the dictates of art for the sake of the variation in 
tone colour obtainable thereby.^ 

Tlie strings of the cithara were either knotted round the 
transverse tuning bar itself (zuj^^on) or to rings threaded over 
the bar, which enabled the performer to increase or decrease 
the tension by shifting the knots or rings ; or else they were 
wound round pegs,^ knobs® or pins® fixed to the zugon. The 
other end of the strii>gs was secured to a tail-piece after passing 
over a flat bridge, or the two were combined in the curious 
high box taii-piccc which acted as a bridge, Plutarch " states 
that this contrivance was added to the cithara in the days of 
CVpion, pupil of Terpandcr. These boxes were hinged in order 
to allow the lid to be opened for the purpose of securing the 

strings to some contrivance con- 
cealed therein. It is a curious fact 
that no sculptured cithara pro- 
vided with this box tail-piece is 
represented with strings, and in 
many cases there could never have 
been any, for the hand and arm^ 
are visible across the space that 
would be filled by the strings, 
which are always carved in a solid 
block. 

Like the l)re the cithara was 
made in many sizes, conditioned 
by the pitch and the use to which 
the instrument was to be put. 
'Fhese instruments may have been 
distinguished by different names ; 
the peciis, for instance, is declared 
by Sappho (22nd fragment) to 
have been smidl and shrill ; the 
phot mi fix j on the other hand, seems 
to have been identical with the 
cithara.^ 

I'u; 3.— Apollo Cithar- The Greek kiihara was the in- 
oediis, showing Cithara with strument of the professional singer 
)ox ai 'pieces citharoedus and of 

the instrumentalist or citharista (Kt^a/Ko-n/s), and thus served 
the double purpose of (1) accompanying the voice“-a use 
placed by tlic Greeks far above mere instrumental music 
- in e[>ic recitations and rhapsodies, in odes and lyric songs ; 
»and (2) of accompanying the dance ; it was also used for 
playing solos at the national games, at receptions and banquets 
and at trials of skill. The costume of the citharoedus and 
citharista was ricli and recognized as being distinctive ; it 
\'arie(i but little throughout the ages, as may be deduced from 
a comparison of representations of the citharoedus on a coin 
and on a Greek vase of the best period (fig. 4). The costume 
consisted of a palla or long tunic with sleeves embroidered 
with gold and girt high above the waist, falling in graceful 
folds to tlie feet. This palla must not be confounded with the 

' Sou Plutarch, Apophthegm Lacon 

“ Philostratus the Klder, Imagines, No 10, “ Amphion," and 
Philostratus the Younger, Imagines, No 7, “ Oipheus,'’ p. 403. 

‘ Tibullus, Jileg. m 4. 39 

* Le Antukitd. de Ercolano, vol lu. p 5 

Idem, vol iv. p 201. 

* Thomas Hope, Costumes of the Ancients, vol. 11 p 193 ; also 
Edward Buhle, Die mustkaltschen Instrumente in den Miniaturen 
des friiken MUtelalters (Leipzig, 1903), frontispiece. 

See De M nsica, ch vi 

* Sec Visconti, Museo Clementino, pi 22, Erato's cithara, and in 
the same work that of Apollo Citharoedus (fig. 3 above). 

See Od, i. 153, 155; II. xviu 569-570, In Homei the form is 
always KlOapis, 



mantle of the same name worn by women. Over one shoulder, 
or hanging down the back, was the purple Mamys or cloak, 
and on his brow a golden wreath of laurels. All the citharoedi 
bear instruments of the type here described as the cithara, and 
never one of the lyre type. The records of the citharoedi extend 
over more than thirteen centuries and fall into two natural 
divisions: (i) The mythological period, approximately from the 
13th century b.c. to the first Olympiad, 77O b.c. ; and (2) the 
historical period to the days of Ptolemy, a.d. 161. One of the 
very few authentic Greek odes extant is a Pythian ode by Pindar, 
in which the phorminx of Apollo is mentioned ; the solo is followed 
by a chorus of citharoedi. The scope of the solemn games and 
processions, called Panathenma, held every four years in honour 
of the goddess Athena, which originally consisted principally of 
athletic sports and horse and chariot races, was extended under 
Peisistratus (r. 540 Bx.), and the celebration made to include 
contests of singers and instrumentalists, recitations of portions 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, such as are represented on the frieze 
of the Parthenon (in the Elgin Room at the British Museum) 
and later on friezes by Pheidias. It was at the same period that 
the first contests for solo-playing on the cithara {KiSapitrrvs) 
and for solo f7w/ojr-playing were instituted at the 8th Pythian 
Games.*® One of the 
principal items at these 
contests for aulos and 
cithara was the Nomos 
descriptive of 
the victory of Apollo 
over the python and 
of the defeat of the 
monster.^* 

The Pythian Games 
survived the classic 
Greek period and 
were continued under 
Roman sway until 
about A.D. 394. Not 
only were these games 
held at Delphi, but 
smaller contests, called 
Pythia, modelled on 
the great Pythian, w^ere 
instituted in various 
provinces of the em- 
pire, and more especi- 
ally in Asia Minor. 

The games lasted for seveial days, the first being devoted 
to music. To the games at Delphi came musicians from 
all parts of the civilized world ; and the Spaniards, at the 
beginning of our era, had attained to such a marvellous pro- 
ficiency in playing the cithara, an instrument which they had 
learnt to know from the Phoenician colonists before the conquest 
by the Romans, that some of their citharoedi easily carried off 
the honours at the musical contests. The consul Metellus was 
so charmed with the music of the Spanish competitors that he 
sent some to Rome for the festivals, where the impression created 
was so great that the Spanish citharoedi obtained a permanent 
footing in Rome. Aulus Gellius {Noct. Ait.) describes an incident 
at a banquet which corroborates this statement. 

The degeneration of music as an art among the Romans, and its 
gradual degradation by association with the sensual amusements 
of corrupt Rome, nearly brought about its extinction at the 
end of the 4th centur>', when the condemnation of the Church 
closed the theatres, and the great national games came to an end. 
Instrumental music was banished from civil life and from 
religious rites, and thenceforth the slender threads which connect 
the musical instruments of Greeks and Romans with those of 

See Pausanias x 7, § 4 et seq. 

u For a description of the Nomos Pyihtkos in its relation to Greek 
music see Kathleen Schlesmger, “ Researches into the Origin of the 
Organs of the Ancients," Intern, Mm. Ges. Sbd. ii (1901), 2, p. 177, 
and Strabo ix. p. 421. 



Fig. 4. —Cithara or Phorminx, from a vase 
m the British Museum. 
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the middle ages must be sought among the unconverted bar- 
barians of northern and western Europe, who kept alive the 
traditbns taught them by concjuerors and colonists ; but as 
civilization was in its infancy with them the instruments sent 
out from their workshops must have been crude and primitive. 
Asia, the cradle of the cithara, also became its foster-mother ; 
it was among the Greeks of Asia Minor that the several steps 
in the transition from cithara into guitar ^ {q:v) took place. 

The first of these steps produced the rotta {q^v), by the 
construction of body, arms and transverse bar in one piece. 
The Semitic races used the rotta at a very remote period (1700 
B.C.), as we know from a fresco at Beni-Hasan, datmg from the 
reign of Senwosri II., which depicts a procession of strangers 
bringing tribute ; among them is a bearded musician of Semitic 
type bearing a rotta which he holds horizontally in front of him 
in the Assyrian manner, and quite unlike the Greeks, who always 
played the lyre and cithara in an upright position. A unique 
specimen of this rectangular rotta was found in an Alamannic 
tomb of the 5th or 6th century at Oberflacht in the Black Forest. 
The instrument was clasped in the arms of an armed knight ; 
it is now preserved in the Volker Museum in Berlin. This old 
German rotta is an exact counterpart of instruments pictured in 
illuminated MSS. of the 8th century, and is derived from the 

cithara with rect- 
angular body, while 
from the cithara with 
a body having the 
curve of the lower 
half of the violin was 
produced a rotta with 
the outline of the 
body of the guitar. 
Both types were 
common in Europe 
until the 14th cen- 
tury, some played 
with a bow, others 
twanged by the 
fingers, and bearing 
indifferently both 
names, cithara and 
rotta. The addi- 
tion of a finger- 




FiG. 5 — Asiatic 
Cithara m transition 
Jor rotta). From a 
fresco at Beni-Hasan 
(c:, 1700 B.c ). 


Fig. 6 — Roman 
Cithara m transi- 
tion, of the Lycian 
Apollo (Rome Mus. 
Capit.). 


board, stretching like a short neck from body to transverse bar, 
leaving on each side of the finger-board space for the hand to pass 
through in order to stop the strings, produced the erwth or crowd 
{q.v.), and brought about the reduction in the number of the 
strings to three or four. The conversion of the rotta into the 
guitar {q»v,) was an easy transition effected by the addition of a 
long neck to a body derived from the oval rotta. When the bow 
was applied the result was the guitar or troubadour fiddle. At 
first the instrument called ctihara in the Latin versions of the 
Psalms was glossed citran, ettre in Anglo-Saxon, but in the iith 
century the same instrument was rendered hearpan, and in 
French and English harpe or harp, and our modem versions 
have retained this translation. The cittern {q.v.), a later de- 
scendant of the cithara, although preserving the characteristic 
features of the cithara, the shallow sound-chest with ribs, adopted 
the pear-shaped outline of the Eastern instruments of the lute 
tribe. (K. S.) 

CITIUM (Gr. Ktiwn), the principal Phoenician city in Cyprus, 
situated at the north end of modern I^amaca, on the bay of the 
same name on the S.E. coast of the island. Converging currents 
from E. and W. meet and pass seawards off Cape Kiti a few miles 
south, and greatly facilitated ancient trade. To S. and W. the 
site is protected by lagoons, the salt from which was one of the 
sources of its prosperity. The earliest remains near the site go 


' For a discussion of this question sec Kathleen Schlesmger, 
The Instruments of the Orchestra, part ii,, and especially chapters on 
the cithara in transition during the middle ages, and the question 
of the origin of the Utrecht Psalter, in which thj^ evolution of the 
cithara is traced at some length. 


hack to the Mycenaean age (r. 1400-1100 b.c.) and seem to mark 
an Aegean colonjr ^ : but in historic times Citium is the chief 
centre of Phoenician influence in Cyprus. That this was still a 
recent settlement m the 7 th century is suggested by an allusion 
in a list of the allies of Assur-bani-pal of Assyria in 668 b.c. to a 
King Damasu of l^rtihadasti (Phoenician for “ New-town ”), 
where Citium would be expected A Phoenician dedication to 
“ Baal of Lebanon ” found here, and dated also to the 7th 
century, suggests that Citium may have belonj^ed to Tyre. The 
biblical name Kittim, derived from Citium, is in fact used quite 
generally for Cyprus as a whole ; ® later also for Greeks and 
Romans in general.* The discovery here of an official monument 
of Sargon II. suggests that Citium was the administrative centre 
of Cyprus during the Assyrian protectorate (709 668 B.c.).^ 
During the Greek revolts of 500, 386 foil, and 352 n.c , Citium 
led the side loyal to Persia and was besieged by an Athenian 
force in 449 b.c. ; its extensive necropolis proves that it remained 
a considerable city even after the Greek cause triumphed with 
Alexander. But like other cities of Cyprus, it suffered repeatedly 
from earthquake, and in medieval times when its harbour became 
silted the population moved to Larnaca, on the open roadstead, 
farther south. Harbour and citadel have now quite disappeared, 
the latter having been used to fill up the former shortly after the 
British occupation ; some gam to health resulted, but an 
irreparable loss to science. Traces remain of the circuit wall, 
and of a sanctuary with copious terra-cotta offerings ; the large 
necropolis yields constant loot to illicit excavation. 

Biblioc*raphy — W. H Engol, Kvpros (Berlin, 1841), (classical 
allusions) ; J. L. Myres, Journ Hellenic Studies, xvii. 147 If 
(excavations); Cyprus Museum Catalogue (Oxloid, 1899), p. 5-0; 
153-155, Index (Antiquities), G. F. Hill, Bnt. Mus. Cat Coins of 
Cyprus (London, 1904), (Coins) (J. L M ) 

CITIZEN (a form corrupted in Eng., apparently by analogy 
with “denizen,’^ from 0 . Fr. citeain, mod. Fr. citoyoi), etymologic- 
ally the inhabitant of a city, cite or civitas (see City), and in 
England the term still used primarily of person.s possessmg 
civic rights in a borough ; thus used also of a townsman as 
opposed to a countryman. The more extended use of the word, 
however, corresponding to civitas, gives “ citizen ” the meaning 
of one who is a constituent member of a state in international 
relations and as such has full national rights and owes a certain 
allegiance (^.«;.)as opposed to an ‘‘ alien ” ; in republican countries 
the term is then commonly employed as the equivalent of 
“ subject in monarchies of feudal origin. For the rules govern- 
ing the obtaining of citizenship in this latter sense in the United 
States and elsewhere see Naturalization. 

CITOLE, also spelled Sytole, Cythole, Gytolle, &c. (prob- 
ably a Fr. diminutive form of cithara, and not from Lat. cista, 
a box), an obsolete musical instrument of which the exact form 
is uncertain. It is frequently mentioned by poetical writers of 
the 13th to the 15th centuries, and is found in Wycliffe’s Bible 
(1360) in 2 Samuel vi. 5, Harpis and sitols and tympane," 
The Authorized Version has “ psaltiries,” and the Vulgate 
“ lyrae.’* It has been supposed to be another name for the 
psaltery {q.v.), a box-shaped instrument often seen in the 
illuminated missals of the middle ages. 

CITRIC ACID, Acidum citneum, or Oxytricarballylic Acid, 
C3H4(0H) (CO'OH)^, a tetrahydroxytribasic acid, first obtained 
in the solid state by Karl Wilhelm Scheele, in 1784, from the juice 
of lemons. It is present also in oranges, citrons, currants, goose- 
berries and many other fruits, and in several bulbs and tubers. 
It is made on a large scale from lime or lemon juice, and also by 
the fermentation of glucose under the influence of Citromycetes 
pfefferianus, C. glaber and other ferments. Lemon juice is 
fermented for some time to free it from mucilage, then boiled 

* Cf. the name Kathian in a Ramessid list df cities of Cyprus, 
Oberhummer, Die Inset Cypern (Munich, 1903), p 4. 

“ Gen. X. 4 ; Num. xxiv. 24 ; Is. xxiii. i, 12 ; Jer. ii. 10 ; Ezek. 
xxvii. 6. ^ " , 

* Dan. xi. 30 ; i Macc. i. i ; ^ii. 5. 

* Schrader, “Die Sargonstelc des Berliner Museums/* in Abh, 

d. k. Preuss. A had. ILm. Zur Geogr. d. ass^» Heiches 

(Berhn, 1890), pp. 337 - 344 - 
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and filtered, and neutralized with powdered chalk and a little 
milk of lime ; the precipitate of calcium citrate so obtained 
lb decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid, the solution filtered, 
evaporated to remove calcium sulphate and concentrated, pre» 
forably in vacuum pans. The acid is thus obtained in colourless 
rhombic prisms of the composition CeH807H-H20. Crystals 
of a different form are deposited from a strong boiling solution 
of the acid. About 20 gallons of lemon juice should yield about 
10 lb of crystallized citric acid. The acid may also be prepared 
from the juice of unripe gooseberries. Calcium citrate must be 
manufactured with care to avoid an excess of chalk or lime, 
which would precipitate constituents of the juice that cause the 
fermentation of the citrate and the production of calcium acetate 
and butyrate. 

The synthesis of citric acid was accomplished by L. E. 
Grimaux and P. Adam in 1881. Glycerin when treated with 
hydrochloric acid gives propenyl dichlorhydrin, which may be 
oxidized to jr^dichloracetone. This compound combines with 
hydrocyanic acid to form a nitrile which hydrolyses to dichlor-- 
hydroxy iso-butyric acid. Potassium cyanide reacts with this 
acid to form the corresponding dinitrile, which is converted by 
hydrochloric acid into citric acid. This series of operations 
proves the constitution of the acid. A. Haller and C. A. Held 
synthesized the acid from ethyl chlor-acetoacetate (from chlorine 
and acetoaeetic ester) by heating with potassium cyanide and 
saponifying the resulting nitrile. The acetone dicarboxyhe 
arid, ^(CIIoCOgH)^, so obtained combines with hydrocyanic 
acid, and this product yields citric acid on hydrolysis. 

Citric acid has an agreeable sour taste. It is soluble in fths 
of its weight of cold, and in half its weight of boiling water, and 
dissolves in alcohol, but not in ether. At 150° C. it melts, and on 
the continued application of heat boils, giving off its water of 
crystallization. At 175® C. it is resolved into water and acomtic 
acid, a substance found in EqmsHum fiuviaitle, monks- 

hood and other plants. A higher temperature decomposes this 
body into carbon dioxide and itaconic acid, which, 

again, by the expulsion of a molecule of water, yields citraconic 
anhydride, rj,H40y. Citric acid digested at a temjwature 
below 40* C. with concentrated sulphuric acid gives off carbon 
monoxide and forms acetone dicarboxylic acid. With fused 
potash it forms potassium oxalate and acetate. It is a strong 
acid, and dissolved in water decomposes carbonates and attacks 
iron and zinc. 

The citrates are a numerous class of salts, the most soluble 
of which are those of the alkaline metals ; the citrates of the 
alkaline earth metals are insoluble. Citric acid, being tribasic, 
forms either acid monometallic, acid dimetalHc or neutral 
trimetallic salts ; thus, mono-, di- and tri-potassium and sodium 
( itrates are known. On warming citric acid with an excess of 
lime-water a precipitate of calcium citrate is obtained which is 
redissolved as the liquid cools. 

The impurities occasionally present in commercial citric acid 
are salts of potassium and sodium, traces of iron, lead and copper 
derived from the vessels used for its evaporation and crystalliza- 
tion, and free sulphuric, tartaric and even oxalic acid. Tartaric 
acid, which is sometimes present in large quantities as an adulter- 
ant in commercial citric acid, may be detected in the presence 
of the latter, by the production of a precipitate of acid potassium 
tartrate when potassium acetate is added to a cold solution. 
Another mode of separating the two acids is to convert them 
into calcium salts, which are then treated with a perfectly 
neutral solution of cupric cliloride, soluble cupric citrate and 
calcium chloride being formed, while cupric tartrate remains 
undissolved. Gtric acid is also distinguished from tartaric 
acid by the fact that an ammonia solution of silver tartrate 
produces a brilliant silver mirror when boiled, whereas silver 
citrate is reduced only after prolonged ebullition. 

Citric acid is used m calico printing, also in the preparation 
of effervescing draughts, as a fefrigerant and sialogogue, and 
occasionally as an antiacorbutic, instead of fresh lemon juice. 
In the form of lime juice it has Idag heen known as an antidote for 
scurvy. Several of the citrates are much employed as medicines, 


the most important toing the scale preparations of iron; Of 
these iron and ammonium citrate is much used as a haematink, 
and as It has hardly any tendency to cause gastric irritation or 
constipation it can be token when the ordinary forms of iron are 
inadmisHble. Iron and quinine citrate is used as a bitter 
stomachic and tank. In the blood citrates are oxidized into 
carbonates ; they therefore act as remote alkalis, increasing the 
alkalinity of the blood and thereby the general rate of chemical 
change within the body (see Acetic Acid). 

CITRON, a species of Citrus (C. medua)„ belonging to the tribe 
Aimmtfeae, of the botamcal natural order Rutaceae ; the same 
genua furnishes also the orange, lime and shaddock. The citron 
IS a small evergreen tree or shrub growing to a height of about 
so ft. ; it has irregular straggling spiny branches, large paie’^green 
broadly oblong, slightly serrate leaves and generally unisexual 
flowers purphSi without and white within. The large fruit is 
ovate or oblong, protuberant at the tip, and from 5 to 6 in. long, 
with a rough, furrowed, adherent rmd, the inner portion of which 
is thick, white and fleshy, the outer, thin, greenish-yellow and 
very fragrant. The pulp is sub-acid and edible, and the seeds 
are hitter. There are many varieties of the fruit, some of them 
of groat weight and size. The Madras citron has the form of an 
oblate sphere ; and in the “ fingered citron of Qiina the lobes 
are separated into finger-like divisions formed by separation 
of the constituent carpels, as occurs sometimes in the orange. 

The citron-tree thrives in the open air in China, Persia, the 
West Indies, Madeira, Sicily, Corsica, and the warmer parts of 
Spain and Italy ; and in conservatories it is often to be seen 
in more northerly regions. Sir Joseph Hooker {Flora of British 
India, i. 514) regards it as a native of the valleys at the 
foot of the Himalaya, and of the Khasia hills and the Western 
Ghauts ; Dr Bonavia, however, considers it to have originated 
in Cochin China or China, and to have been introduced into 
India, whence it spread to Media and Persia. It was described 
by Theophrastus as growing in Media, three centuries before 
Christ, and was early known to the ancients, and the fruit was 
held in great esteem by them ; but they seem to have been ac- 
quainted with no other member of i)xtAiirantieae,ih.o introduction 
of oranges and lemons into the countries of the Mediterranean 
being due to the Arabs, between the loth and 15th centuries. 
Josephus tells us that “ the law of the Jews required that at the 
feast of tabernacles every one should have branches of palm- 
tree and citron-tree {Aninj. xiii. 13. 5), and the Hebrew 
word tappuach, rendered “ apples ” and “ apple-tree ” m Cant. ii. 
3, 5, Prov. XXV. II, &c., probably signifies the citron-tree and 
Its fruit. Oribasius m the 4th century describes the fruit, 
accurately distinguishing the three parts of it. About the 3rd 
century the tree was introduced into Italy ; and, as Gallesio in- 
forms us, it was much grown at Salerno in the nth century. 
In China citrons are placed in apartments to make them fragrant. 
The rind of the citron yields two perfumes, oil of cedra and etl 
of citron, isomeric with oil of turpentine ; and when candied it 
is much e.steemed as a dessert and in confectionery. The lemon 
{q.v,) is now generally regarded as a subspecies Ltmonum of 
Citrus medica. 

Qnbasti Sardiani, Collectorum Midmnaltum Ltbfi ICVHI i. 64 
(/Ptf GailesM). Traits dn atrus {liili)} Darwin, Animals 

and PlanU under Uimmticatioii , i. 354 -33^ (1868); Biandis, 
Forest Flora of North-WeU and Central India, p 51 (1874) ; R, 
Bonavia, The CulHvated Oranges and Lemons, o^c,, of India and 
Ceylon (1890). 

CITTABRLLA, a town of Venetia, Italy, in the province of 
Padua, 20 m. N.W. by rail from the town of Padua ; 160 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop, (1901) town, 3616; commune, 9^6. The 
town was founded in 1220 by the Pfidiians to counterbalance 
the fortification of Castelf^anoo, 8 m. to the K., m 1218 by the 
Trevisans, and retains its well-preserved medieval walls, sur- 
rounded by a wet ditch. It was always a fortress of importance, 
and in modern times is a centre for the agricultural produce of 
the district, being the junction of the lines from Padua to Bassano 
from Vicenza to Treviso, 

CITTA della P 11 ¥E, a town and episcopal see of Umbria, 
Italy, in the province of Perugia, situated 1666 ft. above the sea, 
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3 m. N.E. of its station m the railway between Chimi mi 
iOrvieto» Pop. (i.9oi) Etruscan tombs have been iami 

in the ne%hteurhw<i but it ^is not certain that the present ^wn 
stands m an ancient site. It was tl>e birthplace of the painter 
Pietro Vamnjrpci (Perugino)^ and possesses several of his wocks^ 
but none .of ithe .first rew. 

4 )il 1 TA W € 4 JIIEijLiO# a town and episcopal see of Umbri^ 
Italy, ki the province of Peragia, 3® m. K of Arezao by rail 
(1$ ^rect), aitnated -on the left bank of the Tiber, 945 ft, 
above isea-level Pop. (4^901) of town, ^096 ; -of coroonane, 
^b,SSS. It occupies, as inscriptions show, the site of the aacient 
Tif^rmm near winch Pliny had a viUa {EptU, v. 6 ; 

cf. H. Winnefeld in Jahrhuch des iB$dscken ^thddogmhm 
lnsttM$, vi, Berlin^ ^891, ao3), but no remains exist above 
grooind. 'The town was devastated by Totila, but seems to have 
recovered. We find it under the name of Casirum Felicitaiis 
at the end of the 8th century. Ihe bishopric dates from the 
7th century. The town went through various political vicissi- 
tudes in the naiddle ages, being subject now to the emperor, 
now to the Church, until in 1468 it came under the Vitelli : 
but when they died out it returned to the allegiance of the 
Church, It is built in the form of a rectangle and surrounded 
by walls of 1518. It contains fine buildings of the Renaissance, 
especially the palaiC5es of the Vitelh, and the cathedral, originally 
Romanesque. The lath -century altar front of the latter in 
silver is fine. The Palazzo Comunale is of the 14th century. 
Some of Kapbaer^j (earliest works were painted for churches in 
this town, but none of them remains there. There is, however, 
a email collection of pictures. 


Sec Magiienni Graziam, L' Arte a Ctitdt d% CasteUo {1897) 

CmA VECCHIA, or CtttA Notabile, a fortified city of 
Malta, 7 m. W. of Valletta, with which it is connected by railway 
Pop. (1001)7515. It lies on high, sharply rising ground which 
affords a view of a large part of the island. It is the seat of a 
bishop, and contains an ornate cathedral, overthrown by an 
earthquake in 1693, but rebuilt, which is said by an acceptable 
tradition to occupy the site of the house of the governor Publius, 
who welcomed the apostle Paul. It contains some rich stalls 
of the 15th century and other objects of interest. In the rock 
beneath the city there are some remarkable catacombs in part 
of pre-Christian origin, but containing evidence of early Christian 
burial ; and a grotto, reputed to have given shelter to the apostle, 
IS pointed out below the church of San Paolo Remains of 
Roman buiidmg.s have been excavated in the town. About 
2 m. E. of the town is the residence of the English governor, 
known a$ the palace of 8. Aaitonio ; and at a like distance to 
the south is the ancient palace of the grand masters of the order 
of St John, with an extensive public garden called 11 Boschetto. 
Cittil Vocchia was called Civitas Melita by the Romans and 
oldest writers, Medina {i£> the city) by the Saracens, Notabile 
{locale notabile, et tnstgne coronae regtae, as it is callcid 
m a charter by Alphonso, 1428) under the Sicilian rule, 
and Citt^ Vecchia (old city) by the knights. It was the 
capital of the island till its supersession by Valletta in 1570, 
(See also Malta.) 

CITTERN (also Cithern, Cithron, Cythren, Citharen, &c. ; 
Fr. atre, cistre, cithre, gutiare allemande or anglaise ; (Icr. Cither, 
Zither (mit Hah, with neck); Ital. cetera, cetra), g medieval 
stringed instrument with a nock terminating in a grotesque and 
twanged by fingers or plectrum. The popularity of the cittern 
was at its height m England and Germany during the i6th and 

17th centuries. The cittern con- 
^ sisted of a pear-shaped body 
similar to that of the lute but 
with a fiat back and sound-board 
joined by ribs. The neck was provided with a fretted finger- 
board ; the head was curved and surmounted by a grotesque 
head of a woman or of an animal.^ The strings were of wire in 



trctlo in«afi 


^ See Shakespeare, Love's Labou/s Lost, act v. sc. 2, where Boyet ^ 
compares the countenance of Holof ernes to a cittern head ; John 
Forde, 1 .ovbys' Melancholy (1629), act iL sc. i, “ Barbers shall wear 
thee on their oitterns." 


pairs of uaisons, known aa couraes, usually four in number in 
England. A peculiarity of the cittern lay in the tuning of the 
courses, the third course known as bass being lower than the 
fourth styled tenor. 

Accor<&rig to Vinceirtio Galilei (the father of the great astro- 
nomer) England was the birthplace of the cittern Several 
lesson books for this popular instrument weiie publisHietl during 
the 17th century tn England. A very rare book (of which the 
British Museum does not possess a copy), The Cittharn Schoole, 
written by Anthony Holbome in 1597, is mentioned m Sir 
P. Leycester’s manuscript commonplace book ^ dated 1656, 

F'or the little Instrument called a Psittyme Anthony Holborne 
and Tho. Robinson were most famous of any before them and 
have both of them set out a booke of Lessons for this Instrument. 
Holbome has composed a Basse-parte lor the Violc to play unto 
the Psittyme with those Lessons set out in his booke. These 
lived about Anno Domini 1600.’' Thomas Robinson's New 
Citharen Lessons with perfect timings for the same from Foure course 
of strings to Faurteene course, 8rc. (printed London, i6oc), by 
William Barley), contains illustrations of both kinds of instru- 
ments. The tourteen-course cittern was also known m England 
as B^uga ; the seven courses in pairs were stretched over the 



Irom Thom.ih Robinson’s Nnv Citharen Lessons, 1609. 

Four-courbc C ittcni 


finger-board, and the seven single strings, fastened to the grot- 
esque head, were stretched as m the lyre d vide alongside the 
neck , all the strings rested on the one flat bridge near the tail- 
fuecc Robinson gives instructions for learning to play the 
cittern and for reading the tablature John Jlayford’s Musickh 
Delight on the Ciihrcn (T.ondon, 1666) also contains illustrations 
of the instrument as well as of the viol da Gamba and Pochette , 
he claims to have revived the instrument and restored it to what 
It was in the reign of Queen Mary 

The cittern prol^iably owed its popularity at this time to the 
ease with which it might be mastered and used to accompany 
the voice ; it was one of four instruments generally found in 
barbers’ shops, the others being the gittern, the lute and the 
virginals. The aistomers while waiting took down the instru- 
ment from its peg and played a merry tune to pass the time ** 
We read tliat when Konstuntijn Huygens came over to England 
and was received by James I. at Bagshol, he played to the 
king on the cittern (cithara), and that his performance was 
duly appreciated and applauded. He tells us that, although he 
learnt to play the barbiton in a few weeks with skill, he had 
lessons from a master for two years on the cittern.^ On the 
occasion of a third visit he witnessed the {>erformance of some 
fine musicians and was astonished to hear a lady, mother of 
twelve, singing in divine fashion, accompanying herself on the 
cittern ; one of these artists he calls Lanivius, the British 
Orpheus, whose performance was really enchanting. 

Michael Praetorius ® gives various tunings for the cittern as 

Dxalogo della mustca (Floien.ee, 1581), p 147. 

* The musical extracts from the comnionpUce book wore prepared 
by Dr Fimbanlt for the Eaily English Text Society Holbome 's 
work iR mentioned m his Bibliotheca Madrtgahana The descnptive 
list of the mu.sical instruments in use m England dnrmg Lewester’s 
lifetime (about 1656) has been extracted and published by Dr F J 
Fumivall, m Captain Cox, kts Ballads and Books, or Robert Lanehams 
Lettey (1575), (London, 1871), pp. 65-68. 

* See Knight's London, 1 142 

* See De Vxta propria sermonum inter hberos lihri duo fflaarlcm, 

1817) and E. van der Straeten, La aur Pnvs-Bas, u. 

® i^ttagma Mustetm (1618). See also M MerseiWie, Harmonie 
universelle (Paris, 1636), hvre ii >j^rop xv , who gives different 
accordances. 
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well as an illustration (sounded an octave higher than the 
notation). 

French Italian 4 cour-^e Italian 6 course 

During the r8th century the cittern, citra or English guitar, 
had twelve wire strings in six pairs of unisons tuned thus : 

The introduction of the Spanish guitar, which at once leapt 
into favour, graduall> displaced the English variety. The 
Spanish guitar had gut strings twanged by the fingers. The 
last development of the cittern l)efore its disappearance was the 
adclition of keys. The keyed cithara ^ was first made by Claus 

Co. of London in 1783. The keys, six in number, were 
placed on the left of the sound-board, and on being depressed 
they a(ted on hammers inside the sound-chest, which rising 
through the rose sound-hole struck the strings. Sometimes 
the keys were placed in a little box right over the strings, the 
hammers striking from above. M. J. B. Vuillaume of Pans 
possessed an Italian cetera (not keyed) by Antoine Stradivarius,- 
1700 (now in the Museum of the Conservatoire, Pans), with 
twelve strings tuned in pairs of unisons to E, D, G, B, C, A, 
which was exhibited in London in 1871. 

The cittern of the i6th century was the result of certain 
transitions which took place during the evolution of the violin 
from the Greek kithara (see Cithara). 

(jeiiealo^ual Table oj the Cittern. 

Assyruin Kctharah JY'rsian R(‘bab 

I 

Persian and Arabic (rreek Kithara Arab Rebab 

Kithara | 

I Roman C'ithara KuroiKian Rebec 

Moorish Guitia, 01 t'uhciila 

Cuitia or Guitarra | 

C ithara m transition or Rotta 


C'ithara m transition Guitarra Latina Cittei n 

or Cjuitar or Vihuela de Mano 

I , I 

Spanish Ctintar Cihittcrn 

The cittern has retained the following characteristics of the 
archetype. (1) The derivation of the name, which after the 
introduction of the bow was used to characterize various instru- 
ments whose strings were twanged by fingers or plectrum, such 
as the harp and the rotta (both known as ciihara)^ the citola and 
the zither. In an interlinear Latin and Anglo-Saxon version 
of the Psalms, dated a.d. 700 (Brit. Mus., Vesp. A. 1), cithara 
IS translated citran, from which it i.s not difficult to trace the 
English etthron, ettieran, ettfaruy of the 16th century. (2) The 
construction of the sound-chest with flat back and sound-board 
connected by ribs. The pear-shaped outline was possibly 
borrowed from the Eastern instruments, both bowed as the 
rebab and twanged as the lute, so common all over Europe 
during the middle ages, or more probably derived from the 
kithara of the Greeks of Asia Minor, wliich had the comers 
rounded. These early steps in the transition from the cithara 
may he seen in the miniatures of the Utrecht Psalter,^ a unique 
and much -copied Carolingian MS. executed at Reims (9th 
century), the illustrations of which were undoubtedly adapted 
from an earlier psalter from the CJiristian East. The instruments 
which remained true to the prototype in outline as well as in 

* See Call Engel, Catalogue of the Exhibition of Ancient Musical 
Instruments (London, 1872), Nos. 289 and 290. 

® See note above Illustration m A. J Hipkms, Musical Instru- 
ments : HtstoriCy Rare and Unique (Edinburgh, 1888) 

® For a r^sum6 of the question of the origin of this famous 
psalter, and an inquiry into its bearing on the history of musical in- 
struments with Ulustrations and facsimile reproductions, see Kathleen 
Schlesinger, The Instruments the Orchestra, part ii. “The Pre- 
cursors of the Violin Family,'* pp 127-166 (London, 1908-1909). 


construction and in the derivation of the name were the ghittem 
and the guitar, so often confused with the cittern. It is evident 
that the kinship of cittern and guitar was formerly recognized, 
for during the i8th century, as stated above, the cittern was 
known as the English guitar to distinguish it from the Spanish 
guitar. The grotesque head, popularly considered the character- 
istic feature of the cittern, was probably added in the 12th 
century at a time when this style of decoration was very notice- 
able in other musical instruments, such as the cornet or Zincky the 
Plaierspiel, the chaunter of the bagpipe, kc. The cittern of the 
middle ages was also to be found in oval shape. From the 13th 
century representations of the pear-shaped instrument abound in 
miniatures and carvings.^ 

A very clcarlv drawn cittern of the 14th century occurs in a MS 
treatise on astronomy (Sloane MS 3983, Bnt. Mus ) translated Irom 
the Persian of Albumazar into Latin by Georgius Zothan Zopari 
Fcnduli, priest and philosopher, with a prologue and numerous 
illustrations by his own hand ; the cittern is here called giga in an 
mscription at the side of the drawing. 

References to the cittern are plentiful m the literature of the 
i6th and 17th centunes. Robert Fludd ® desenbes it thus 
" Cistrona c|uac quatuor tan turn chordiis dupheatas habet casque 
cupreas ct ferreas de quibus aliquid dicemus quo loco." Others arc 
given in the New English Dictionary^ “ Cittern," and in Godefroy’s 
Diet, de Vane, langue fran^ dii IX* au XV* stdcle (K. S.) 

CITY (through Fr. cite, from Lat. cmias). In the United 
Kingdom, strictly speaking, “ city is an honorary title, offici- 
ally applied to those towns which, in virtue of some pre-eminence 
(e.g. as episcopal sees, or great industrial centres), have by 
traditional usage or royal charter acquired the right to the 
designation. In the United Kingdom the official style of city “ 
docs not necessarily involve the possession of municipal power 
greater than those of the ordinary boroughs, nor indeed the 
possession of a corporation at all (e.g, Ely). In the United 
States and the British colonies, on the other hand, the official 
application of the term city ” depends on the kind and extent 
of the municipal privileges possessed by the corporations, and 
charters are given raising towns to the rank of cities. Both in 
France and England the word is used to distinguish the older 
and central nucleus of some of the large towns, e.g. the Cite in 
Paris, and the “ square mile ” under the junsdiction of the lord 
mayor which is the “ City of London.^’ 

In common usage, however, the word implies no more than a 
somewhat vague idea of size and dignity, and is loosely applied 
to any large centre of population. Thus while, technically, 
the City of London is quite small, London is yet properly de- 
scribed as the largest city in the world. In the United States 
this use of the word is still more loose, and any town, whether 
technically a city or not, is usually so designated, with little 
regard to its actual size or importance. 

It is clear from the above that the word “ city is incapable 
of any very clear and inclusive definition, and the attempt to 
show tliat historically it possesses a meaning that clearly differ- 
entiates it from “ town ” or “ borough has led to some contro- 
versy. As the translation of the Greek iroA.t« or Latin civitas 
it involves the ancient conception of the state or “ city-state, “ 
i.e. of the state as not too large to prevent its government 
through the body of the citizens assembled in the agora, and is 
applied not to the place but to the whole body politic. From 
this conception both the word and its dignified connotation are 
without doubt historically derived. On the occupation of Gaul 
the Gallic states and tribes were called civitates by the Romans, 

* An oval cittern and a ghittern, side by side, occur in the beautiful 
13th-century Spanish MS. known as Cantigas de Santa Maria in the 
E^orial. For a fine facsimile in colours see marquis de Valmar, 
Real Acad. Esq , publ. by L Aguado (Madrid, 1889) Repro- 
ductions in black and white in Juan F Riaflo, Cnttcal and Bibltog. 
Notes on Early Spanish^ Music (London, 1887). See also K 
Schlesinger, op. cit. fig. '167, p. 223, also boat-shaped citterns, 
figs. 155 and 156, p. 197. Cittern with woman's head, 15th century, 
on one of six bas-reliefs on the under parts of the seats of the choir 
of the Pnory church, Great Malvern, reproduced m J. Carter’s 
Ancient Sculptures, &c., voL 11. pi. following p. 12. Another without 
a head, ibid, pi. following p. 16, from a brass monumental plate 
in St Margarevs, King’s Lynn 

* Historia utnusque Cosmt (Oppenheim, ed. 1617), i. 226. 
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and subsequently the name was confined to the chief towns of 
the various administrative districts. These were also the seats 
of the bishops. It is thus affirmed that in France from the 5th 
to the 1 5th century the name civitas or cite was confined to such 
towns as were episcopal sees, and du Cange (&oss, s.v, civitas) 
defines that word as urbs episcopdiSf and states that other 
towns were termed castra or opptda. How far any such distinc- 
tion can be sharply drawn may be doubted. With regard to 
England no definite line can be drawn between those towns 
to which the name civttas or ate is given m medieval documents 
and those called burgi or boroughs (see J. H. Round, Feudal 
England, p. 338; F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and After, 
p. 183). It was, however, maintained by Coke and Blackstone 
that a city is a town incorporate which is or has been the see 
of a bishop. It is true, indeed, that the actual sees in England 
all have a formal right to the title ; the boroughs erected into 
episcopal sees by Henry VIII. thereby became “ cities ” ; but 
towns such as Thetford, Sherborne and Dorchester are never 
so designated, though they are regularly incorporated and were 
once episcopal sees. On the other hand, it lias only been since 
the latter part of the 19th century that the official style of city ” 
has, in the United Kingdom, been conferred by royal authority 
on certain impi^rtant towns which were not episcopal sees, 
Birmingham in 1889 being the first to be so distinguished. It 
is interesting to note that London, besides 27 boroughs, now 
contains two cities, one (the City of London) outside, the other 
(the City of Westminster) included in the administrative county. 

For the history of the origin and development of modern city 
government see Borough and Commune ; Medieval 

CIUDAD BOLlVAR, an inland city and river port of Venezuela, 
capital of the state of Bolivar, on the right bank of the Orinoco 
river, 240 m. above its mouth. Pop. (1891) 11,686. It stands 
upon a small hill about 187 ft. above sea-level, and faces the 
river where it narrows to a width of less than half a mile. The 
city is largely built upon the hillside. It is the seat of the 
bishopric of Guayana (founded in 1790), and is the commercial 
centre of the great Orinoco basin. Among its noteworthy edifices 
are the cathedral, federal college, theatre, masonic temple, 
market, custom-house, and hospital. The mean temperature 
IS 83'\ The city has a public water-supply, a tramway line, 
telephone service, subfluvial cable communication with Soledad 
near the mouth of the Orinoco, where connexion is made with the 
national land lines, and regular steamship communication with 
the lower and upper Orinoco. Previous to the revolution of 
1901--3 Ciudad Bolivar ranked fourth among the Venezuelan 
custom-houses, but the restrictions placed upon transit trade 
through West Indian ports have made her a dependency of the 
La Guaira custom-house to a large extent. The principal exports 
from this region include cattle, horses, mules, tobacco, cac 4 o, 
rubber, tonka beans, bitters, hides, timber and many valuable 
forest products. The town was founded by Mendoza in 1764 as 
San Tom 4 s de la Nueva Guayana, but its location at this particu- 
lar point on the river gave to it the popular name of Angostura, 
the Spanish term for “ narrows.’’ This name was used until 
1849, when that of the Venezuelan liberator was bestowed upon 
it. Ciudad Bolivar played an important part in the struggle for 
independence and was for a time the headquarters of the revolu- 
tion. The town suffered severely in the struggle for its possession, 
and the political disorders which followed greatly retarded its 
growth. 

CIUDAD DE CURA, an inland town of the state of Aragua, 
Venezuela, 55 m. S.W. of Caracas, near tlie Logo de Valencia. 
Pop. (1891) 12,198. The town stands in a broad, fertile valley, 
between the sources of streams running southward to the Guirico 
river and northward to the lake, with on elevation above sea-level 
of 1598 ft. Traffic between Puerto Cabello and the Gu&rico 
plains has passed through this town since early colonial times, 
and has made it an important commercial centre, from which 
hides, cheese, coffee, cac 4 o and beans are sent down to the coast 
for export; it bears a high reputation in Venezuela for commercial 
enterprise. Ciudad de Cura was founded in 1730, and suffered 
severely in the war of independence. 


CIUDAD JUAREZ, formerly El Paso del Norte, a northern 
frontier town of Mexico, in the state of Chihuahua, 1223 m. by 
rail N.N.W, of Mexico City. Pop. (1895) 6917. Ciudad Juarez 
stands 3800 ft. above sea-level on the right bank of the Rio 
Grande del Norte, opposite the town of El Paso, Texas, with which 
it is connected by two bridges. It is the northern terminus of 
the Mexican Central railway, and lias a large and increasing 
transit trade with the Umted States, havinjj a custom-house 
and a United States consulate. It is also a military post with a 
small garrison. The town has a straggling picturesque appear- 
ance, a considerable part of the habitations being small adobe 
or brick cabins. In the fertile neighbouring district cattle are 
raised, and wheat, Indian corn, fruit and grapes are grown, wine 
and brandy being made. The town was founded in 1585, but 
its present importance is due entirely to the railway. It was the 
headquarters of President Juarez in 1865, and was renamed 
m 1885 because of its devotion to his cause. 

CIUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ, formerly Piedras Necjras, a 
northern frontier town of Mexico in the state of Coahuila, 1008 m 
N. by W. from Mexico City, on the Rio Grande del Norte, 720 ft 
above sea-level, opposite the town of Eagle Pass, Texas. Pop. 
(1900, estimate) 5000. An international bridge connects the two 
towns, and the Mexican International railway has its northern 
terminus in Mexico at this point. The town has an important 
transfer trade with the United States, and is the centre of a 
fertile district devoted to agriculture and stock-raising, (.’oal is 
found in the vicinity. The Mexican government maintains a 
custom-house and military post here. The town was founded 
in 1849. 

CIUDAD REAL, a province of central Spain, formed in 1833 
of districts taken from New Castile, and bounded on the N. 
by Toledo, E. by Albacete, S. by Jaen and Cordova and W. by 
Badajoz. Pop. (1900) 321,580; area, 7620 sq. m. The surface 
of Ciudad Real consists chiefly of a level or slightly undulating 
plain, with low hills in the north-east and south-west ; but along 
the south-western frontier the Sierra de Alcudia rises in two 
parallel ridges on cither side of the river Alcudia, and is continued 
in the Sierra Madrona on the east. The river Guadiana drains 
almost the entire province, which it traverses from east to west , 
only the southernmost districts being watered by tributaries of 
the (iuadalquivir. Numerous smaller streams flow into the 
Guadiana, which itself divides near Hcrencia into two branches, — 
the northern known as the Gigucla, the southern as the Zancara. 
'rhe eastern division of Ciudad Real forms part of the region 
known as La Mancha, a flat, thinly-peopled plain, clothed with 
meagre vegetation which is often ravaged by locusts. La Mancha 
{q.v^ is sometimes regarded as coextensive with the whole pro- 
vince. Severe drought is common here, although some of the 
rivers, such as the Jabalon and Azuer, issue fully formed from 
the chalky soil, and from their very sources give an abundant 
supply of water to the numerous mills. Towards the west, where 
the land is higher, there are considerable tracts of forest. 

The climate is oppressively hot in summer, and in wmter the 
plains are exposed to violent and bitterly cold winds ; while the 
cultivation of grain, the vine and the olive is further impeded 
by the want of proper irrigation, and the general barrenness of 
the soil. Large flocks of sheep and goats find pasture in the 
plains ; and the swine which are kept in the oak and beech 
forests furnish bacon and hams of excellent quality. Coal is 
mined chiefly at Puertollano, lead in various districts, mercury 
at Almad^n. There are no great manufacturing towns. The 
roads are insufficient and ill-kept, especially in the north-east 
where they form the sole means of communiaition ; and neither 
the Guadiana nor its tnbutaries are navigable. The main railway 
from Madrid to Lisbon passes through the capital, Ciudad Real, 
and through Puertollano ; farther east, the Madrid-Lindres line 
passes through Manzanares and Valdepenas. Branch railways 
also connect the capital with Manzanares, and Valdepenas with 
the neighbouring town of La Calzada. 

The principal towns, AlcAzar de San Juan (11,499), Almad6n 
(7375), Almoddvar del Campo (12,525), Ciudad Real (15,255), 
Manzanares (11,229) and Valdepenas (21,015), are described in 
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scpamte articles. Almagro (7974) and Daimicl (11,845), in 
district of La Mancha known as the Campo de Caktrava, be- 
longed in the later middle ages to the knightly Order of Caiatrava, 
which was founded in 1 158 to kc^p the Moors in check. Almagro 
was long almost exclusively inhabited by monks and knights, and 
contains several interesting churches and monasteriea, besides 
the castle of the knights, now used as barracks. Almagro is 
further celebrated for its lace, Daimiel for its medicinal salts. 
Tomelloso (13,029) is one of the chief market towns of La Mancha. 
Education is very backward, largely owing to the extreme poverty 
which has frequently brought the inhabitants to the verge of 
famine. (Sec also Castile.) 

CIUDAD REAL, the capital formerly of La Mancha, and 
since 1833 province described above ; 107 m. S, of Madrid, 
on the Madrid'-Badajoz-Lisbon and Ciudad Real-Manxanares 
railways. Pop. (1900) 15,255. Ciudad Real lies in the midst 
of a wide plain, watered on the north by the river Guadiana, 
and on the south by its tributaiy the Jahdon. Apart from the 
remnants of its 13th-century fortifications, and one Gothic 
church of immense size, built without aisles, the town contains 
little of interest; its public buildings — town -hall, barracks, 
churches, hospital and schools— being in no way distinguished 
above those of other piovmcial capitals. There are no important 
local manufactures, and the trade of the town consists chiefly 
in the weekly sales of agricultural produce and live-stock. 
Ciudad Real was founded by Alphonso X. of Castile (1252-1284), 
and fortified by him as a check upon the Moorish power. Its 
original name of VtUarreal was changed to Ctudad Real by John 
VI. in 1420. During the Peninsular War a Spanish foicc w^as 
defeated here by the French, on the 27th of March 1809. 

CIUDAD RODRIGO, a town of western Spam, in the province 
of Salamanca, situated H m. K. of the Portuguese frontier, on 
the right bank of the river Agueda, and the railway from 
Salamanca to Coimbnx in Portugal. Pop. (1900) 8930. Ciudad 
Rodrigo is an episcopal see, and was for many centuries an 
important frontier fortress. Its cathedral dates from itqo, 
but was restored in the 15th century. The remnants of a Roman 
aqueduct, the foundations of a bridge across the Agueda, and 
other remains, seem to show that ( ludad Rodrigo occupies the 
Bite of a Roman settlement. It was founded in the T2th century 
by C.'ount Rodngo Gonzalez, from whom its name is derived. 
During the Peninsular War, it was captured by the French 
under Marshal Ney, in 1810 ; but on the 19th of January 1812 
It was retaken by the British under Viscount Wellington, who, 
for this exploit, was created earl of W(‘llington, duke of Ciudad 
Rodngo, and marquess of Torres Vedros, in Portugal. 

CIVERCHIO, VINCENZO, an early 10th-century Italian painter, 
born at Crema. There are altar-pieces by him at Brescia, and 
at Crema the altar-piece at the duomo (1509), His “Birth of 
('hrist IS in the Brcra, Milan ; and at Lovere are other of 
his works dating from 1 539 and 1 540. 

CIVET, or properly (Tvet-cat, the designation of the more 
typical representatives of the mammalian family Vtvemdae 
(see ('aknivora). Civets are characterized by the possession 
of a deep pouch in the neighbourhood of the genital organs, 
into which the substance known as civet is poured from the 
glands by which it is secreted. This fatty substance is at first 
semifluid and yellow, but afterwards acquires the consistency 
of pomade and heaimes darker. It has a strong musky odour, 
exceedingly disagreeable to those unaccustomed to it, but “ when 
properly diluted and combined with other scents it produces 
a very pleasing effect, and possesses a much more floral fragrance 
than musk, indeed it would lie impossible to imitate some 
flowers without it.” The African civet (Viverra ewetta) is from 
4 to 3 ft. in length, exclusive of the tail, which is half the length 
of the Ixidy, and stands from 10 to 12 in. high. It is covered 
with long hair, longest on the middle line of the back, where it 
is capable of being raised or depressed at will, of a dark-grey 
colour, with numerous transverse bkek bands and spots. In 
habits it is chiefly nocturnal, and by preference carnivorous, 
feeding on birds and the smaller quadrupeds, in pursuit of which 
it climbs trees, but it is said also to eat fruits, roots and other 


vegetable matters. Ie a state of captivity the civet ia never 
completely tatned, and only kept for the sake of its perfume> 
whi^ IS obtained in largest quantity from the male, esi^eeially 
when in good condition and subjected to irritation, being scraped 
from the poi^ch with a small spoon usually twice a week. The 
zibeth ( Vwerru ztbeiha) is a widely distributed species extending 
from Arabia to Malabar, and throughout several of the larger 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. It is smaller than the true 
civet, and wants the dorsal crest. In the wild state it does 
great damage among poultry, and frequently makes off with 
the your^ of swine and sheep. When hunted it makes a deler- 
rained resistance, and emits a scent so strong as even to sicken 
the dogs, who nevertheless are exceedingly fond of the sport, 
and cannot be got to pursue any other game while the stench 
of the zibeth is in their nostrils. In confinement, it becewtnes 
comparatively tame, and yields civet in considerable quantity. 
In preparing this for tlie market it is usually spread out on the 
leaves of the pepper plant in order to free it from the hairs that 
have become detached from the pouch. On the Malabar coast 
this species is replaced by V, ctwtiitm. The small Indian civet 
or rasse (Vtverrictdfi mcdaccensis) ranges from Madagascar 
through India to China, the Malay Peninsula, and the islands 
of the Archipelago. It is almost 3 ft long including the tail, 
and prettily marked with dark longitudinal stripes, and .spots 
which have a distinctly linear arrangement. The perfume, 
which is extracted in the same way as in the two preceding 
species, IS highly valued and much used by the Javanese. Al- 
though this animal is said to bo an expert climber it usually 
inhabits holes in the ground. It is frequently kept in captivity 
in the East, and becomes tame. Fossil remains of extinct 
civets are found in the Miocene strata of Europe. 

GIVIDALB DEL FRIULI (anc. Forum lultt\ a town of Venetia, 
Italy, in the province of Udine, 10 m. E. by N. by rail from the 
town of XJdine ; 453 ft above sea-level. Pop. (1901) town, 4143; 
commune, 9061 It is .situated on the river Xatisone, which 
forms a picturesque ravine here. It contains some interesting 
relics of the art of the 8th century. The cathedral of the 15th 
century contains an octagonal marble canopy with sculptures 
in relief, with a font below it belonging to the 8th century, but 
altered later. The high altar has a fine silver altar front of X185. 
The museum contains various Roman and Lombard antiquities, 
and valuable MSS. and works of art m gold, silver and ivory 
formerly belonging to the cathedral chapter. The small church 
of S. Maria in Valle belongs tt) the 8th century, and contains 
fine decorations m stucco which probably belong to the nth 
or 12th century. The fine 15th-century Ponte del Diavolo 
leads to the church of S. Martino, which contains an altar of 
the 8th century with rebels executed by order of the Lombard 
king Ratchis. At Cividale were born Paulus Diaconus, the 
historian of the Lombards in the time of Charlemagne, and the 
actress Adelaide Riston (1B22-1906). 

The Roman town (a mwiiciptum) of Forum lulii was founded 
either by Julius Caesar or by Augustus, no doubt at the same 
time as the construction of the Via luha Augusta, which passed 
through Utina (Udine) on its way north. After the decay of 
Aquileia and lulium Camicum (Zuglio) it became the chief town 
of the district of Friuli and gave its name to it The patriarchs 
of Aquileia resided here from 773 to 1031, when they returned 
to Aquileia, and finally in 1238 removed to Udme. This last 
change of residence was the origin of the antagonism between 
Cividale and Udine, which was only terminated by their sur- 
render to Venice in 1419 and 1420 respectively. 

CIVILIS, CLAUDIUS, or more correctly, Julius, leader of the 
Batavian revolt against Rome (a.d. 69-70). He was twice 
imprisoned on a charge of rebellion, and narrowly escaped 
execution. During the disturbances that followed the death 
of Nero, he took up arms under pretence of siding with Vespasian 
and induced the inhabitants of his native country to rebel. 
Tlie Batavians, who had rendered valuable aid under the early 
emperors, had been well treated in order to attach them to the 
cause of Rome. They were exempt from tribute, hut were 
obliged to supply a large number of men for the army, and the 
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burden of comoription and the oppressiom of provincial governors 
were :^ortant incentives to revolt* The Batavians were 
immediately joined by several neighbouring German tribes, 
the most important of whom were the Frisians. The Roman 
garrisons near the Rhine were driven out, and twenty^four ships 
captured. Two Iqgions under Mummms Lupercus vwre defeated 
at Castm Vetera (near the modem Xanien) and surrounded. 
Eight cohorts of Batavian veterans joined their countrymen, 
and the troops sent by Vespasian to the relief of Vetera threw in 
their lot with them. The result of these accessions to the forces of 
Civilis was a rising in GauL Hordeonius Flaccus was murdered 
by his troops (70), and the whole of the Roman forces were in- 
duced by two commanders of the Gallic auxihanes-^Tulius 
Qassicus and Julius Tutor — to revolt from Rome and jom 
C^ivUis. The whole of Gaul thus practically declared itself 
independent, and the foundation of a new kingdom of Gaul 
was contemplated. The prophetess Velleda predicted the com- 
plete success of Civilis and the fall of the Roman Empire. But 
disputes broke out wnongat the different tribes and rendered 
co-operation impossible ; Vespasian, having successfully ended 
die civil war, colled upon Civilis to lay down his arms, and on 
his refusal resolved to take stroi^ measures for the suppression 
of the revolt, The arrival of PetiUius Cerialis with a strong force 
awed the Gauls and mutinous troops into submission ,* Civflis was 
defeated at Augusta Treverorum (Trier, Treves) and Vetera, 
and forced to withdraw to the island of the Batavian.s. He 
finally came to an agreement with Cerialjs whereby his country- 
men obtained certain advantages, and resumed amicable 
relations with Rome. From this time Civilis disappears from 
lii story. 

The chiet authority for the history of the insurrection is Tacitus, 
H^kmaet, . v., whose account breaks off at the beginning of CivUis's 
speech to Cenahs , see also Josephus, Bcllum Judatcum^ vli. 4. 
There Is a monograph by E Meyer, Der Fretheiishrieg der Bataver 
nntey CiviN'i (1856) ; see also Merivalo, Iltst of the liomans under 
the Emptrdy ch. 58 , H. Schiller, iresclnchte der romnehen Kmserzett, 

bk w ch. 2, § 54 

CIVHJZATION. The word “ civilization ” is an obvious 
derivative of the Lat. ems, a citizen, and civility pertaining to 
a citizen. Etymologically speaking, then, it would be putting no 
undue strain upon the word to interpret it as having to do witli 
the entire period of human progress since mankind attained 
sufficient iniclhgenoe and social unity to develop a system of 
government. But in practice “ civilization is usually inter- 
preted in a somewhat narrower sense, as having application 
solely to the most recent and comparatively brief peruij of time 
that ha.s elaptied since the most highly developed races of men 
have used systems of writing. This restricted usage i.s probably 
explicate, m part at least, by the fact that tlie word, though 
distinctly modern in origin, is nevertheless older than the inter- 
pretation of social evolution that now finds universal acceptance. 
Only very recently has it come to be understood that primitive 
societies vastly antedating the historical period had attained 
relatively high stages of development and fixity, socially and 
politically. Now that this is understood, however, nothing but 
an arbitrary and highly inconvenient restriction of meanings 
can prevent ua from speaking of tlie citizens of these early 
societies as having attained certain stages of civilization. It wdl 
be convenient, then, in outlining the successive stages of human 
progress here, to include under the cximprehensive term “ civiliza- 
tion those Joiag earlier periods of “ savagery ’’ and “ barbarism ” 
os well as the more recent period of high^ development to which 
the word “ civilization is sometimes restricted. 

Adequate proof that civilization as we now know it is the 
result of a long, slow process of evolution was put forward not 
long after the middle of the 19th century by the 
s^tidents of palaeontolc^y and of prehistoric archaeo- 
bmrium’ logy* A recognition of the fact that primitive man 
us^ implements of chipped flint, of polished stone, 
end of the softer metals for successive ages, before he attained 
a degree of technical skdl and knowledge that would enable 
him to smiX iron, led the archaeologists to classify the 
stages of human progress under these captions; the Rough 


Stone Age ; the Age of Polished Stone ; the Age of Bronze ; 
and the Age of Iron. These terms acquired almost universal 
recop^niUon, and they retain popularity as affording a very broad 
outhne of the stor\^ of human progress. It is obviously desirable, 
however, to fill in the outlines of the story more m detail. 
To some extent it has been possible to do so, largely through 
the efforts of ethnologists who have studied the social condi 
ticais of existing races of savage.s. A recognition of the principle 
that, broadly speaking, progress has ever)’^where been achieved 
along the same lines and through the same se<]uence of changes, 
makes it possible to interpret the post hi^toiy of the civilized 
races of to-day in the light of the present-da\' conditions of other 
races that are still existing under social and political conditions 
of a more primitive type. Such races a.s the Maoris and tiic 
American Indians have furnished invaluable information to 
the student of social evolution ; and the knowledge thus gamed 
has been extended and fortified by the ever-expanding lesearches 
of the palaeontologist and archaeologist, 

Thus it has become possible to present with some confidence 
a picture showing the successive stages of human develof'imcnt 
during the long dark period when our prehistoric ancestor was 
advancing along the toilsome and tortuous but on the whole 
always uprising path from lowest savagery to the stage of relative 
enlightenment at which we find him at the .so-called dawnings 
of history.” That he was for long ages a savage before he 
attained sufficient culture to lie termed, m modern phraseology, 
a barbarian, admits of no question. Equally little in doubt is it 
that other long ages of barlmrism prec'eded the final asc'cnt 
to civilization. The precise period of time covered by these 
successive Ages ” is of course only conjectural ; but something 
like one hundred thousand years may perhaps he taken as a 
safe minimal estimate. At the beginning of this long period 
the most advanced **ace of men must be thought of as a pro- 
miscuous company of pre-troglodytic mammals, at least partially 
arboreal in habit, lu-ing on uncooked fruits and vegetaf)les, and 
possessed of no arts and crafts whatever — not even of the know- 
ledge of the rudest implement. At the end of the period, tliere 
emerges into the more or less dear light oi histor)^ a large- 
brained being, living in houses of elaborate construction, supply- 
ing himself with divers luxuries through the aid of a multitude 
of elaborate handicrafts, associated with his fellows under the 
sway of highly organized governments, and satisfying aesthetic 
needs through the practice of pictorial and literary arts of a 
high order. How was this amazing transformation brought 
about ? 

If an answer can be found to that query, we shall have a clue 
to all human progress, not only during the prehistoric but also 
during the historic penods ; for we may well believe 
that recent progress has not departed from the scheme 
of development impressed on humanity during that meniit, 
long apprenticeship. Ethnologists believe that an 
answer can be found. They believe that the metamorphosis from 
beast-like savage to cultured civilian may be proximally ex- 
plamed (certain potentialities and attributes of the species being 
taken for granted) as the result of accumulated changes that 
found their initial impulses in a half-dozen or so of practical 
inventions. Stated thus, the explanation seems absurdly simple. 
Confeasedly it supplies only a proximal, not a final, analy.sis 
of the forces impelling mankind along the pathwa> of progress. 
But it has the merit of tangibility ; it presents certain highly 
important facts of human history vividly : and it furnishes a 
definite and fairlv satisfactory basis for marking successive stages 
of incipient civilization. 

In outlining the story of primitive man's advancement, upon 
such a basis, we may follow the scheme of one of the most 
philosophical of ethnologists, Lewis H. Morgan, who made a 
provisional analysis of the prehistoric period that still remains 
among the most satisfactory attempts in this direction. Morgan 
divides the entire epoch of man’s progress from bestiality to 
civilization into six successive periods, which he names respec- 
tively the Older, Middle and I^ter penods of Savagery, and 
the Older, Middle and Later periods of Barbarism. 
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The first of these periods, when mankind was in the lower 
status of savapjery, comprises the epoch when articulate speech 
was being developed. Our ancestors of this epoch 
' inhabited a necessarily restricted tropical territory, 
and subsisted upon raw nuts and fruits. They had no know- 
ledge of the uses of fire. All existing race.s of men had advanced 
Ixjyond this condition before the opening of the historical period. 

The Middle Period of Savagery began with a knowledge of the 
uses of fire. This wonderful discovery enabled the developing 
race to extend its habitat almost indefinitely, and to 
include flesh, and in particular fish, in its regular 
dietary. Man could now leave the forests, and wander along 
the shores and rivers, migrating to climates less enervating 
than those to which he had previously been confined. Doubtless 
he became an expert fisher, but he was as yet poorly equipped 
for hunting, being provided, probably, with no weapon more 
formidable than a crude hatchet and a roughly fashioned spear. 
The primitive races of Australia and Polynesia had not advanced 
beyond this middle status of savagery when they were discovered 
a few generations ago. It is obvious, then, that in dealing with 
the further firogrcss of nascent civilization we have to do with 
certain favoured portions of the race, which sought out new 
territories and developed new capacities while many tribes of 
their quondam peers remained static and hence by comparison 
seemed to retrograde. 

The next great epochal discovery, in virtue of which a portion 
of the race advanced to the Upper Status of Savagery, was that 
Bow and arrow, — a truly wonderful implement. 

mrZw, possessor of this device could bring down the 

fleetest animal and could defend himself against the 
most predatory. Pie could provide himself not only with food 
hut with materials for clothing and for tent-making, and thus 
could migrate at will hack from the seas and large rivers, and 
far into inhospitable but invigorating temperate and sub- Arctic 
regions. The meat diet, now for the first time freely available, 
probably (‘ontrihuted, along with the stimulating climate, to 
increase the physical vigour and courage of this highest savage, 
thus urging him along the paths of progress. Nevertheless 
many tribes came thus far and no farther, as witness the Atha- 
pascans of the Hudson’s Pay Territory and the Indians of the 
valley of the Columbia. 

We now come to the marvellous discovery that enabled our 
ancestor to make such advances upon the social conditions of 
Potte forbears as to entitle him, in the estimate of his 

remote descendants, to be considered as putting 
savagery behind him and as entering upon the Lower Status of 
Barbarism. The discovery in question had to do with the 
practice of the art of making pottery (see Ceramics). Hitherto 
man had been posse.ssed of no permanent utensils that could 
withstand the action of fire. He could not readily boil water 
except by some such cumbersome method as the dropping of 
heated stones into a wooden or skin receptacle. The effect 
upon his dietary of having at hand earthen vessels in which 
meat and herbs could be Ixiiled over a fire must have been 
momentous. Various meats and many vegetables become 
highly palatable when boiled that are almost or quite inedible 
when merely roasted before a fire. Bones, sinews and even 
hides may l>e made to give up a modicum of nutriment in this 
way ; and doubtless barbaric man, before whom starvation 
always loomed threateningly, found the crude pot an almost 
perennial refuge. And of course its use as a cooking utensil 
was only one of many ways in which the newly discovered 
mechanism exerted a civilizing influence. 

The next great progressive movement, which carried man 
into the Middle Status of Barbarism, is associated with the 
Domaatic animals in the Eastern hemisphere, 

animaia, '^se of irrigation in cultivating the soil and 

of adobe bricks and stone in architecture in the Western 
hemisphere. The dog was probably the first animal to be 
domesticated, but the sheep, the ox, the camel and the horse 
were doubtless added in relatively rapid succession, so soon 
as the idea that captive animals could be of service had been 


dearly conceived. Man now became a herdsman, no longer 
dependent for food upon the precarious chase of wild animals. 
Milk, procurable at ail seasons, made a highly important addition 
to his dietary. With the aid of camel and horse he could traverse 
wide areas hitherto impassable, and come in contact with 
distant peoples. Thus commerce came to play an extended 
rdle in the dissemination of both commodities and ideas. In 
particular the nascent civilization of the Mediterranean region 
fell heir to numerous products of farther Asia, — gums, spices, 
oils, and most important of all, the cereals. The cultivation of 
the latter gave the finishing touch to a comprehensive and 
varied diet, while emphasizing the value of a fixed abode. For 
the first time it now became possible for large numbers of people 
to form localized communities. A natural consequence was 
the elaboration of political systems, which, however, proceeded 
along lines already suggested by the experience of earlier epochs. 
All this tended to establish and emphasize the idea of nation- 
ality, based primarily on blood-relationship ; and at the same 
time to develop within the community itself the idea of property, 
— that is to say, of valuable or desirable commodities which have 
come into the possession of an individual through his enterprise 
or labour, and which should therefore be subject to his voluntary 
disposal. At an earlier stage of development, all property had 
been of communal, not of individual, ownership. It appears, then, 
that our mid-period barbarian had attained — if the verbal con- 
tradiction be permitted — a relatively high stage of civilization. 

There remained, however, one master craft of which he had 
no conception. This was the art of smelting iron. When, 
ultimately, his descendants learned the wonderful 
secrets of that art, they rose in consequent'e to the 
Upper Status of Barbarism. This culminating practical inven- 
tion, it will be observed, is the first of the great discoveries 
with which we have to do that was not primarily concerned 
with the question of man’s food supply. Iron, to be sure, has 
abundant uses m the same connexion, but its most direct and 
obvious utilities have to do with weapons of war and with 
implements calculated to promote such arts of peace as house- 
building, road-making and the construction of vehicles. Wood 
and stone could now be fashioned as never before. Houses 
could be built and cities walled with unexampled facility ; to 
say nothing of the making of a multitude of minor implements 
and utensils hitherto quite unknown, or at best rare and cosily. 
Nor must we overlook the aesthetic influence of edged imple- 
ments, with which wood and stone could readily be sculptured 
when placed in the hands of a race that had long been accustomed 
to scratch the semblance of living forms on bone or ivory and to 
fashion crude images of clay. In a word, man, the tool-making 
animal,” was now for the first time provided with tools worthy 
of his wonderful hands and yet more wonderful brain. 

Thus through the application of one revolutionary invention 
after another, the most advanced races of men had arrived, 
after long ages of effort, at a relatively high stage of development. 
A very wide range of experiences had enabled man to evolve 
a complex body politic, based on a fairly secure social basis, 
and his brain had correspondingly developed into a relatively 
efficient and stable organ of thought. But as yet he had devised 
no means of communicating freely with other people at a distance 
except through the medium of verbal messages ; nor had he 
any method by which he could transmit his experiences to 
posterity more securely than by fi^itive and fallible oral tradi- 
tions. A vague symbolization of his achievements was preserved 
from generation to generation in myth-tale and epic, but he 
knew not how to m^e permanent record of his history. Until 
he could devise a mteans to make such record, he must remain, 
in the estimate of his descendants, a barbarian, though he might 
be admitted to have becfome a highly organized and even in a 
broad sense a cultured being. 

At length, however, this last barrier was broken. Some race 
or races devised a method of symbolizing events and ultimately 
of making even abstruse ideas tangible by means of 
graphic signs. In other words, a system of writing 
was developed. Man thus achieved a virtual conquest over time 
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as he had earlier conquered space* He could now transmit 
the record of his deeds and his thoughts to remote posterity. 
Thus he stood at the portals of what later generations would term 
secure history. He had graduated out of barbarism, and become 
in the narrower sense of the word a civilized being. Henceforth, 
his knowledge, his poetical dreamings, his moral aspirations 
might be recorded in such form as to be read not merely by his 
contemporaries but by successive generations of remote posterity. 
The inspiring character of such a message is obvious. The validity 
of making this great culminating intellectual achievement the 
test of ** civilized existence need not be denied. But we should 
ill comprehend the character of the message which the earlier 
generations of civilized beings transmit to us from the period 
which we term the dawning of history ” did we not bear 
constantly in mind the long series of progressive stages of 
“ savagery ’’ and “ barbarism that of necessity preceded the 
final stage of civilization ” proper. The achievements of 
those earlier stages afforded the secure foundation for the pro- 
gress of the future. A multitude of minor arts, in addition 
to the important ones just outlined, had been developed ; and 
for a long time civilized man was to make no other epochal 
addition to the list of accomplishments that came to him as a 
heritage from his barbaric progenitor. Indeed, even to this 
day the list of such additions is not a long one, nor, judged in 
the relative scale, so important as might at first thought be 
supposed. Whoever considers the subject carefully must admit 
the force of Morgan’s suggestion that man’s achievements as a 
barbarian, considered in their relation to the sum of human 
progress, “ transcend, in relative importance, all his subsequent 
worlfs.” 

Without insisting on this comparison, however, let us ask 
what discoveries and inventions man has made within the 
historical period that may fairly be ranked with the half-dozen 
great epochal achievements that have been put forward as 
furnishing the keys to all the progress of the prehistoric periods. 
In other words, let us sketch the history^ of progress during the ten 
thousand years or so that have elapsed since man learned the 
art of writing, adapting our sketch to the same scale which we 
have already applied to the unnumbered millenniums of the pre- 
historic period. The view of world-history thus outlined will be 
a very different one from what might be expected by the student 
of national history ; but it will present the essentials of the 
progress of civilization in a suggestive light. 

Without pretending to fix an exact date, — which the historical 
records do not at present permit, — we may assume that the 
most advanced race of men elaborated a system of 
writing not less than six thousand years before the 
proper. Christian era. Holding to the 

terminology already suggested for the earlier periods, 
we may speak of man’s position during the ensuing generations 
as that of the First or Lowest Status of civilization. If we review 
the history of this period we shall find that it extends unbroken 
over a stretch of at least four or five thousand years. During 
the early part of this period such localized civilizations as those 
of the Egyptians, the Sumerians, the Babylonians and the Hittites 
rose, grew strong and passed beyond their meridian. This sug- 
gests that we must now admit the word “ civilization ” to yet 
another definition, within its larger meaning : we must speak 
of “ a civilization,” as that of Egypt, of Babylonia, of Assyria, 
and we must understand thereby a localized phase of society far- 
ing the same relation to civilization as a whole that a wave bears 
to the ocean or a tree to the forest. Such other localized civiliza- 
tions as those of Phoenicia, Carthage, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, 
the Sassanids, in due course waxed and waned, leaving a tre- 
mendous imprint on national history, but creating only minor 
and transitory ripples in the ^eat ocean of civilization. Progress 
in the elaboration of the details of earlier methods and inventions 
took place as a matter of course. Some nation, probably the 
Phoenicians, gave a new impetus to the art of writing by develop- 
ing a phonetic alphabet ; but this achievement, remarkable as 
it was in itself, added nothing fundamental to human capacity. 
Literatures had previously flourished through the use of hiero- 
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glyphic and syllabic symbols ; and the Babylonian syllables 
continued in vogue throughout western Asia for a long time 
after the Phoenician alphabet had demonstrated its intrinsic 
superiority. 

Similarly the art of Egyptian and Assyrian and Greek was but 
the elaboration and perfection of methods that barbaric man 
had practised away back in the days when he was a cave-dweller. 
The weapons of warfare of Greek and Roman were the spear 
and the bow and arrow’ that their ancestors had used in the period 
of savagery, aided by sword and helmet dating from the upper 
period of barbarism. Greek and Roman government at their 
best were founded upon the system of gentes that barbaric man 
had profoundly studied,— as witness, for example, the federal 
system of the barbaric Iroquois Indians existing in America 
before the coming of Columbus. And if the (ireeks had better 
literature, the Romans better roads and larger cities, than their 
predecessors, these are hut matters of detailed development, 
the like of which had marked the progress of the more impoitant 
arts and the introduction of less important ancillary ones in 
each antecedent period. The axe of steel is no new implement, 
but a mere perfecting of the axe of chipped flint. The Jit ad 
represents the perfecting of an art that unnumbered generations 
of barbarians practised before their camp-fires. 

Thus for six or seven thousand years after man achieved 
civilization there was rhythmic progress in many lines, but there 
came no great epochal invention to usher m a new 
ethnic period. Then, towards the dose of what inventiona 
historians of to-day are accustomed to call the middle ot the 
ages, there appeared in rapid sequence three or four 
inventions and a great scientific discovery that, taken 
together, were destined to change the entire aspect of European 
civilization. The inventions were gunpowder, the mariner’s 
compass, paper and the printing-press, three of which appear to 
have l>een brought into Europe by the Moors, whether or not 
they originated m the remote East. The scientific discovery 
which must be coupled with these inventions was the ('opernicari 
demonstration that the sun and not the earth is the centre of our 
planetary system. The generations of men that found them- 
selves (i) confronted with the revolutionary conception of the 
universe given by the Copernican theory ; (2) supplied with the 
new means of warfare provided by gunpowder ; (3) equipped 
with an undreamed-of guide across the waters of the earth ; and 
(4) enabled to promulgate knowledge with unexampled speed and 
cheapness through the aid of paper and printing-press — such 
generations of men might well be said to have entered upon a new 
ethnic period. The transition in their mode of thought and in 
their methods of practical life was as great as can be supposed 
to have resulted, in an early generation, from the introduction 
of iron, or in a yet earlier from the invention of the bow and 
arrow. So the Europeans of about the 15th century of the 
Christian era may be said to have entered upon the Second or 
Middle Status of civilization. 

The new penod was destined to be a brief one. It had com- 
passed only about four hundred years when, towards the close 
of the 18th century, James Watt gave to the world 
the perfected steam-engine. Almost contemporane- machinery. 
ously Arkwright and Hargreaves developed revolu- 
tionary processes of spinning and weaving by machinery. 
Meantime James Hutton and William Smith and their successors 
on the one hand, and Erasmus Darwin, Franyois Lamarck, and 
(a half-century later) Charles Darwin on the other, turned men’s 
ideas topsy-turvy l)y demonstrating that the world as the 
abidmg-place of animals and man is enormously old, and that 
man himself instead of deteriorating from a single perfect pair 
six thousand years removed, has ascended from bestiality through 
a slow process of evolution extending over hundreds of centuries. 
The revolution in practical life and in the mental life of our race 
that followed these inventions and this new presentation of 
truth probably exceeded in suddenness and in its far-reaching 
effects the metamorphosis effected at any previous transition 
from one ethnic period to another. The men of the 19th century, 
living now m the period that may be termed the Upper Status 
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of civilization, saw such changes effected in the practical affairs 
of their everyday lives as had not been wrought before during the 
entire historical period. Their fathers had travelled in vehicles 
drawn by horses, quite as their remoter ancestors had done since 
the time of higher barbarism* It imy be doubted whether 
there existed in the world in the year 1800 a postal service that 
could compare m speed and efficiency with the express service 
of the Romans of the time of Caesar ; far less was there a tele- 
graph service that could compare with that of the ancient 
Persians. Nor was there a ship sailing the seas that a Phoenician 
trireme might not have overhauled. But now within the 
lifetime of a single man the world was covered with a network 
of steel rails on which locomotives drew gigantic vehicles, laden 
with passengers at an hourly speed almost equalling Caesar's 
best journey of a day ; over the land and under the seas were 
stretched wires along which messages coursed from continent 
to continent literally with the speed of lightning ; and the waters 
of the earth were made to teem with gigantic craft propelled 
without sail or oar at a speed which the Phoenician captain of 
throe thousand years ago and the English captain of the i8th 
century would alike have held incredible. 

There is no need to give further details here of the industrial 
revolutions that have been achieved in this newest period of 
Socigt guS civilization, smc.c in their broader outlines at least 
/rnmieai they are familiar to every one. Nor need we dwell 
orggahm- upon the revolution in thought whereby man has for 
the first time been given a eJear inkling as to his 
origin and destiny. It suffices to point out that such penods 
of fermentation of ideas as this suggests have probably always 
been concomitant with those outbursts of creative genius that 
gave the world the' practical inventions upon which human 
progress has lieen conditioned. The same attitude of receptivity 
to new ideas is pro-requisite to one form of discoveiy^ as to the 
other. Nor, it may be added, can either form of idea become 
effective for the progress of civilization except in proportion as a 
large body of any given generation are prepared to receive it. 
Doubtless here and there a dreamer played with fire, m a literal 
sense, for generations before the utility of fire as a practical aid 
to human progress came to be recognized in practice. And- — 
to seek an illustration at the other end of the scale— we know 
that the advanced thinkers of Greece and Romo believed in the 
antiquity of the earth and m the evolution of man two thousand 
years before the coming of Darwin. Wc* have but partly solved 
the mysteries of the progress of civilization, then, when we have 
pointed out that each tangible stage of progress owed its initiative 
to a new invention or discovery of science. To go to the root 
of the matter we must needs explain how it came about that a 
given generation of men was m mental mood to receive the new 
invention or discovery. 

The pursuit of this question would carry us farther into the 
realm of communal and racial psychology — to say nothing of 
the realm of conjecture — than comports with the purpose of 
this article. It must suffice to point out that alertness of mind — 
that all mentality — is, in the last analysis, a reaction to the 
influences of the environment It follows that man may subject 
himself to new influences and thus give his mind a new stimulus 
by changing his habitat. A fundamental secret of progress is 
revealed m this fact. Man probably never would have evolved 
from savagery had he remained in the Tropics where he doubtless 
originated. But successive scientific inventions enabled him, 
as has been suggested, to migrate to distant latitudes, and thus 
mor(‘ or less mvoluntiinly to become the recipient of new creative 
and progressive impulses. After migrations m many directions 
had resulted in the development of divers races, each with 
certain capacities and acquirements due to its unique environ- 
ment, there w^as opportunity for the application of the principle 
of environmental stimulus in an indirect way, through the 
mingling and physical intermixture of one race with another. 
Each of the great localized civilizations of antiquity appears 
to have owed its prominence in part at least— perhap.s very 
largely— to such intermingling of two or more races. Each 
of these civilizations began to decay so soon as the nation had 


remained for a oonsidemble number ol generations in its localized 
environment, and had pfactically ceased to receive accretions 
from distant races at approximately the same stage of develop- 
ment I'here is a suggestive lesson for present-day civiliza- 
tion in that thought-compelling fact. Further evidence of the 
apfi^ication of the principle of environmental stimulus, operating 
through changed habitat and racial intermixture, is furnished 
by the virility of the colonial peoples of our own day. The 
receptiveness to new ideas and the rapidity of material progress 
of Americans, South Africans and Australians are proverbial. 
No one doubts, probably, that one or another of these countries 
will give a new stimulus to the progress of civilization, through 
the promulgation of some great epochal discovery, in the not 
distant future. Again, the value of racial intermingling is 
shown yet nearer home in the long-continued vitality of the 
British nation, which is explicable, in some measure at least, by 
the fact that the Celtic element held aloof from the Anglo-Saxon 
element century after century sufficiently to maintain racial 
mtcjgrity, yet mingled sufficiently to give and receive the fresh 
stimulus of “ new blood.’’ It is interesting in this connexion 
to examine the map of Great Britain with reference to the 
birthplaces of the men named above as being the originators 
of the inventions and discoveries that made the close of the i8th 
century memorable as ushering in a new ethnic era. It may be 
added that these names suggest yet another element m the 
causation of progress • the fact, namely, that, however necessary 
racial receptivity may be to the dynamitic upheaval of a new 
ethnic era, it is after all mdtmdual genius that applies its 
detonating spark. 

Without further elaboration of this aspect of the subject 
it may be useful to recapitulate the analysis of the evolution 
of civilization above given, prior to characterizing 
It from another standpoint. It appears that the entire 
period of human proijress up to the present may be ptogtggM, 
divided into nine periods which, if of necessity more 
or less arbitrary, yet are not without certain warrant of logic. 
They may be defined as follows . (i) The Lower Period of 
Savagery, terminating with the discovery and application Of the 
uses of fire. (2) The Middle Period of Savagery, terminating 
with the invention of the bow and arrow. (3) The Upper Period 
of Savagery, terminating with the invention of pottery. (4) I'he 
Lower Period of Barbarism, terminating with the domestication 
of animals. (5) The Middle Period of Barbarism, terminating 
with the discovery ot the process of smelting iron ore. (6) The 
Upper Period of Jiarbansm, terminating with the development 
of a system of writing meeting the requirements of literary 
composition. (7) The P'lrst Period of Civilization (proper) 
terminating With the introduction of gunpowder. (8) The Second 
Period of Civilization, terminating with the invention of a 
practical steam-engine. (9) The Upper Period of Civilization, 
which is still in progress, but which, as will ht suggested m a 
moment, is probably nearing its termination. 

It requires but a glance at the characteristics of these successive 
epochs to show the ever-increasing Complexity of the inventions 
that delimit them and of the conditions of life that they 
connote. Were we to attempt to characterize in a few phrases the 
entire story of achievement thus outlined, we might say that 
during the three stages of Savagery man was attempting to make 
himself master of the geographical climates. His unconscious 
ideal was, to gain a foothold and the means of subsistence in 
every zone. During the three periods of Barbarism the ideal 
of conquest was extended to the beasts of the field, the vegetable 
world, and the mineral contents of the earth’s crust. During the 
three periods of Civilization proper the ideal of conquest has 
become still more intellectual and subtle, being now extended 
to such abstractions os atr analysis of speech-sounds, and to such 
intangibles as expanding gases and still more elusive electric 
currents : in other words, to the forces of nature, no less tlmn 
to tangible substances. Hand in hand with this growing 
complexity of man’s relations with the external world has 
gone a like increase of complexity in the social and political 
orgaaiizations that characterize man’s relations with his fellow*- 
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men. in savagety the hmily expanded into the tribe ; in 
barbarism the tribe developed into the nation. The epoch of 
civilkation proper is aptly named^ because it has been a time in 
which citissenship^ in the narrower national signihcalice^ has 
probably been developed to its apogee. Throughout this period, 
m every land, the highest virtue has been considered to be 
patriotism,— by which must be understood an instinctive 
willingness on the part of every individual to defend even with 
his life the interests of the nation into which he chances to be 
bom, regardless of whether the national cause in which he struggles 
be in any given case good or bad, right or wrong. The communal 
judgment of this epoch pronounces any man a traitor who will 
not uphold his own nation even in a wrong canse*-*and the word 
traitor marks the utmost brand of ignominy. 

But while the idea of nationality has thus been accentuated, 
there has been a never-ending struggle within the bounds of the 
Nation- itself to adjust the relations of one citizen to 

aiity ana another. The ideas that might makes right, that the 
coamo* strong man must dominate riie weak, that leadership 
in the community properly belongs to the man who is 
physically most competent to lead— these ideas were 
a perfectly natural, and indeed an inevitable, outgrowth of the 
conditions under which man fought his way up through savagery^ 
and barbarism. Man in the first period of civilization inherited 
these ideas, along with the conditions of society that were their 
concomitants. So throughout the periods w^en the oriental 
civilizations of Eg>"pt and Babylonia and Assyria and Persia 
were dominant, a despotic form of government was accepted 
as the natural order of things. It does not appear that any other 
form was even considered as a practicality. A despot might 
indeed be overthrown, but only to make way for the coronation 
of another despot. A little later the Greeks and Romans modified 
the conceiition of a heaven-sent individual monarch ; but they 
went no further than to substitute a heaven-favoured community, 
with spedally favoured groups {Patnm) within the community. 
AVitlt this, national egoism reached its climax ; for each people 
regarded its own atizens as the only exemplars of civilization, 
openly branding all the rest of the world as “ borliarians,” fit 
subjects for the exaction of tribute or for the imposition of the 
lx)nds of actual slavery. During the middle ages there w^as a 
reaction towards individualism as opposed to nationalism : 
but the entire system ol feudalism, with its clearly recognized 
conditions of over-lordship and of vassaldom, gave expression, 
no less clearly than oriental despotism and classical demo- 
cracy ’’ had done, to the idea of individual inequality ; of 
divergence of moral and legal status based on natural inheritance. 
Thus this idea, a reminiscence of barbarism, maintained its 
dominance throughout the first period of civilization. 

But gunpowder, marking the trairsition to the second period 
of civilization, came as a great levelling influence. Witli its aid 
the weakest peasant might prove more than a match for the most 
powerful knight. Before its assaults the castle of the lord ceased 
to be an impregnable fortress. And while gunpowder thus 
levelled down the power of the mighty, the printing-press levelled 
up the intelligence, and hence the power and mfluenc'e of the 
lowly. Meantime the mariner's compass opened up new terri- 
tories beyond the seas, and in due course men of lowly origin were 
seen to attain to wealth and power through commercial pursuits, 
thus tending to break in upon the established social order. In 
the colonial territories themselves all men were subjected more 
or less to the same perils and dependent upon their own efforts. 
Success and prominence in the community came not as a buth- 
right, but as the result of demonstrated fitness. The great 
lesson that the interests of all members of a community are, 
in the last analysis, mutual could be more clearly distinguished 
m these small colonies than in larger and older bodies politic. 
Through various channels, therefore, in the successive genera- 
tions of this middle period of civilization, the idea gained ground 
that intelligence and moral worth, rather than physical prowess, 
should be the test of greatness; that it is incumbent on the strong 
in the interests of the body politic to protect the weak ; and that, 
in the long run, the best interests of the community are conserved 


if all its members, without exception, are given moral equality 
before the law. This idea of equal rights and privileges for all 
members of the community— for each individual “ the greatest 
amount of liberty consistent with a like liberty of every other 
individual ’’-—first found expression as a philosophical doctrine 
towards the close of the iHth century ; at which time also tenta- 
tive efforts were made to put it into practice. It may be said 
therefore to rcjpresmt tlic culminating sociological doctrine of 
the middle period of civilization,— the ideal towards whuh all 
the influences of the period had tended to impel the race. 

It will be observed, however, that tlus ideal of individual 
equality within the body politic in no direct wise influences the 
status of the body politic itself as the centre of a localized 
civilization that may be regarded as in a sense antagonistic to 
all other similarly localized civilizations. If there were any such 
influence, it would rather operate m the direction of accentuating 
the patriotism of the member of a dcmocratical community, as 
against tlmt of the subject of a despot, through the sense of 
personal responsibility developed in the former. The develop- 
ments of the middle period of civilization tannot l>e considered, 
therefore, to have tended to decrease the spirit of nationality, 
with Its concomitant penalty of what is sometimes (ailed pro- 
vincialism. The history of this entire period, as commonly 
presented, is largely made up of the records of international 
rivalries and jealousies, |>erennially culminating m bitterly 
Contested wars. It was only towards the close of the epoch that 
the desirability of free commercial intercourse among nations 
began to find expression as a philosophical creed through the 
efforts of Quesnay and his follow'ers ; and the doctrine that both 
parties to an international commercial transac tion are gainers 
thereby found its first clear expression in the year 1776 in the 
pages of Condillac and of Adam Smith. 

But the discoveries that ushered in the third period of civiliza- 
tion were destined to w'(;rk powerfully from the outset for the 
breaking down of international barriers, though, of course, 
their effects would not Ik‘ at once manifest. Thus the substitu- 
tion of steam power for water power, iDesides giving a tremendous 
impetus to manufacturing m general, mapped out new industrial 
centres m regions that nature had supplied with coal but not 
always with other raw materials. To note a single result, 
England became the manufacturing centre of the world, drawing 
Its raw materials from every corner of tlie glolxj , but in so 
doing It ceased to be self-supporting as regards the production 
of food-supplies. While growing m national wealth, as a result 
of the new inventions, England has therefore lost immeasurably 
in national self-sufficiency and independence ; having become 
m large measure dependent upon other countries both for the 
raw materials without which her industries must perish and for 
the foods to maintain the very life of her peojile. 

What IS true of England in this regard is of course true m 
greater or less measure of all other countries. Ever}'where, 
thanks to the new mechanisms that increase industrial efficiency, 
there has been an increasing tendency to sjieciahzation ; and 
since the manufacturer must often finil his raw materials in one 
part of the world and his markets in another, this implies 
an ever-increasing intercommunication and interdependence 
between the nations. Ihis spirit is obviously fostered by the 
new means of transportation by locomotive and steamship, and 
by the electric communication that enables the Londoner, for 
example, to transact business in New York or in Tokio with 
scarcely an hour’s delay ; and that puts every one m touch at 
to-day’s breakfast table with the happenings of the entire world. 
Thanks to the new mechanisms, national Isolation is no longer 
possible ; globe-trotting has become a habit with thousands of 
individuals of many nations ; and Orient and Occident, repre- 
senting civilizations that for thousands of years were almost 
absolutely severed and mutually oblivious of each other, have 
b^n brought again into close touch for mutual education and 
betterment. The W^estem mind has learned with amazement 
that the aforetime Terra Jtu&gmia of the far East has nurtured 
a gigantic civilization having ideals in many ways far different 
from our own. The Eastern mind has proved itself capable, in 
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self-defence, of absorbing the essential practicalities of Western 
civilization within a single generation. Some of the inost 
important problems of world -civilization of the immediate 
future hinge upon the mutual relations of these two long-severed 
communities, branched at some early stage of progress to 
opposite hemispheres of the globe, but now brought by the new 
mechanisms into daily and even hourly communication. 

While the new conditions of the industrial world have thus 
tended to develop a new national outlook, there has come about, 
as a result of the scientific discoveries already referred 
^ significant broadening of the mental and 

spiritual horizons Here also the trend is away from 
the narrowly egoistic and towards the cosmopolitan view. 
About the middle of the 19th century Dr Pritchard declared 
that many people debated whether it might not be permissible 
for the Australian settlers to shoot the natives as food for their 
dogs ; some of the disputants arguing that savages were without 
the pale of human brotherhood. To-day the thesis that all 
mankind arc one brotherhood needs no defence. The most 
primitive of existing aborigines are regarded merely as brethren 
who, through some defect or neglect of opportunity, have lagged 
behind in the race. Similarly the defective and criminal classes 
that make up so significant a part of the population of even 
our highest present-day civilizations, are no longer regarded 
with anger or contempt, as beings who are suffering just punish- 
ment for wilful transgressions, but arc considered as pitiful 
victims of hereditary and environmental influences that they 
could neither choose nor control. Insnnity is no longer thought 
of as demoniac possession, but as the most lamentable of diseases. 

I'he changed attitude towards savage races and defective 
classes affords tangible illustrations of a fundamental transforma- 
tion of point of view which doululess represents the most import- 
ant result of the operation of new scientific knowledge in the 
c'ourse of the 19th century. It is a transformation that is only 
partially effected as yet, to be sure ; but it is rapidly making 
headway, and when fully achieved it will represent, probably, 
the most radical metamorphosis of mental view that has taken 
place in the entire course of the historical period. The essence 
of the new view is this : to recognize the universality and the 
invariability of natural law ; stated otherwise, to understand 
that the word “ supernatural ” involves a contradiction of 
terms and has in fact no meaning. Whoever has grasped the 
full import of this truth is privileged to .sweep mental horizons 
wider b)'’ far than ever opened to the view of any thinker of an 
earlier epoch. He is privileged to forecast, as the sure heritage 
of the future, a civilization freed from the last ghost of supersti- 
tion — an Age of Reason in which mankind shall at last find 
refuge from the hosts of occult and invisible powers, the fearsome 
galaxies of deities and demons, which have haunted him thus 
far at every stage of his long journey through savagery, barbar- 
ism and civilization. Doubtless here and there a thinker, even m 
the barbaric eras, may have realized that these ghosts that so 
influenced the everyday lives of his fellows were but children 
of the imagination. But the certainty that such is the case 
could not have come with the force of demonstration even to 
the most clear-sighted thinker until 19th-century science had 
investigated with penetrating vision the realm of molecule 
and atom ; had revealed the awe-inspiring principle of the 
('onservation of energy ; and had offered a comprehensible 
explanation of the evolution of one form of life from another, 
from monad to man, that did not presuppose the intervention of 
powers more “ supernatural than those that operate about 
us everywhere to-day. 

The stupendous import of these new truths could not, of 
course, make itself evident to the generality of mankind in a 
single generation, when opposed to superstitions of a thousand 
generations’ standing But the new knowledge has made its 
way more expeditiously than could have been anticipated ; 
and its effects are seen on every side, even where its agency is 
scarcely recognized. As a single illustration, we may note the 
familiar observation that the entire complexion of orthodox 
teaching of religion has been more altered in the past fifty 


years than in two thousand years before. This of course is not 
entirely due to the influence of physical and biological science ; 
no effect has a unique cause, in the complex sociological scheme. 
Archaeolo^, comparative philology and textual criticism have 
also contributed their share ; and the comparative study of 
religions has further tended to broaden the outlook and to make 
for universality, as opposed to insularity, of view. It is coming 
to be more and more widely recognized that all theologies are 
but the reflex of the more or less faulty knowledge of the times 
in which they originate ; that the true and abiding purpose of 
religion should be the practical betterment of humanity — the 
advancement of civilization in the best sense of the word ; and 
that this end may perhaps be best subserved by different systems 
of theology, adapted to the varied genius of different times and 
divers races. Wherefore there is not the same enthusiastic 
desire to-day that found expression a generation ago, to impose 
upon the cultured millions of the East a religion that seems to 
them alien to their manner of thought, unsiuted to their needs 
and less distinctly ethical in teaching than their own religions. 

Such are but a few of the illustrations that might be cited from 
many fields to suggest that the mind of our generation is becom- 
ing receptive to a changed point of view that augurs the coming 
of a new ethnic era. If one may be permitted to enter very 
tentatively the field of prophecy, it seems not unlikely that the 
great revolutionary invention which will close the third period 
of civilization and usher in a new era is already being evolved. 
It seems not over-hazardous to predict that the air-ship, in one 
form or another, is destined to be the mechanism that will give 
the new impetus to human civilization ; that the next era will 
have as one of its practical ideals the conquest of the air ; and 
that this conquest will become a factor m the final emergence of 
humanity from the insularity of nationalism to the broad view 
of cosmopolitanism, towards which, as we have seen, the tend- 
encies of the present era arc verging. I'hat the gap to be 
covered is a vastly wide one no one need be reminded who recalls 
that the civilized nations of Europe, together with America and 
Japan, are at present accustomed to spend more than three 
hundred million pounds each year merely that they may keep 
armaments in readiness to fly at one another’s throats should 
occasion a use. Formidable as these armaments now seem, 
however, the developments of the not veiy^ distant future will 
probably make them quite obsolete ; and sooner or later, as 
science develops yet more deadly implements of destruction, 
the time must come when communal intelligence will rebel at 
the suicidal folly of the international attitude that characterized, 
for example, the opening decade of the 20th century. At some 
time, after the first period of cosmopolitanism shall be ushered 
in as a tenth ethnic period, it will come to be recognized that 
there is a word fraught with fuller meanings even than the word 
patriotism. That word is humanitananism. The enlightened 
generation that realizes the full implications of that word will 
doubtless marvel that their ancestors of the third period of 
civilization should have risen up as nations and slaughtered one 
another by thousands to settle a dispute about a geographical 
boundary. Such a procedure will appear to have been quite as 
barbarous as the cannibalistic practices of their yet more remote 
ancestors, and distinctly less rational, since cannibalism might 
sometimes save its practiser from starvation, whereas warfare 
of the civilized type was a purely destructive agency. 

Equally obvious must it appear to the cosmopolite of some 
generation of the future that quality rather than mere numbers 
must determine the efficiency of any given community. Race 
suicide will then cease to \ye a bugbear ; and it will no longer be 
considered rational ' to keep up the census at the cost of pro- 
pagating low orders of intelligence, to feed the ranks of paupers, 
defectives and criminaK. On the contrary it will be thought 
fitting that man should become the conscious arbiter of his own 
racial destiny to the extent of applying whatever laws of heredity 
he knows or may acquire in the interests of his own species, as 
he has long applied them in the case of domesticated animals. 
The survival and procreation of the unfit will then cease to be 
a menace to the progress of civilization. It does not follow that 
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all men will be brought to a dead level of equality of body and 
mindj nor that individual competition will cease ; but the average 
physical mental status of the race will be raised immeasurably 
through the virtual elimination of that vast company of defectives 
which to-day constitutes so threatening an obstacle to racial 
progress. There are millions of men in Europe and America 
to-day whose whole mental equipment — despite the fact that they 
have been taught to read and write — is far more closely akin to 
the average of the Upper Period of Barbarism than to the highest 
standards of their own time ; and these undeveloped or atavistic 
persons have on the average more offspring than are produced 
by the more highly cultured and intelligent among their con- 
temporaries. “ Race suicide ” is thereby prevented, but the pro- 
gress of civilization is no less surely handicapped. We may well 
believe that the cosmopolite of the future, aided by science, 
will find rational means to remedy this strange illogicality. In so 
doing he will exercise a more consciously purposeful function, 
and perhaps a more directly potent influence, in determining 
the line of human progress than he has hitherto attempted to 
assume, notwithstanding the almost infinitely varied character 
of the experiments through which he has worked his way from 
savagery to civilization. 

All these considerations tend to define yet more clearly the 
ultimate goal towards which the progressive civilization of past 
Btbicui present appears to be trending. The contempla- 

0votutioa, brings into view the outlines of a vastly 

suggestive evolutionary cycle. For it appears that 
the social condition of cosmopolite man, so far as the present-day 
view can predict it, will represent a state of things, magnified 
to world-dimensions, that was curiously adumbrated by the social 
system of the earliest savage. At the very beginning of the 
journey through savagery, mankind, we may well believe, con- 
sisted of a limited tribe, representing no great range or variety 
of capacity, and an almost absolute identity of interests. Thanks 
to this community of interests, — which was fortified by the 
recognition of blood-relationship among all members of the tribe, 
— a principle which we now define as “ the greatest ultimate 
good to the greatest number ” found practical, even if unwitting, 
recognition ; and therein lay the germs of all the moral develop- 
ment of the future. But obvious identity of interests could be 
recognized only so long as the tribe remained very small. So 
soon as its numbers became large, patent diversities of interest, 
based on individual selfishness, must appear, to obscure the 
larger harmony. And as savage man migrated hither and thither, 
occupying new regions and thus developing new tribes and 
ultimately a diversity of “ races/’ all idea of community of 
interests, as between race and race, must have been absolutely 
banished. It was the obvious and patent fact that each race was 
more or less at rivalry, in disharmony, with all the others. In 
the hard struggle for subsistence, the expansion of one race meant 
the downfall of another. So far as any principle of greatest 
good ” remained in evidence, it applied solely to the members of 
one’s own community, or even to one’s particular phratry or 
gens. 

Barbaric man, thanks to his conquest of animal and vegetable 
nature, was able to extend the size of the unified community, 
and hence to develop through diverse and intricate channels 
the application of the principle of ‘‘ greatest good ” out of which 
the idea of right and wrong was elaborated. But quite as little 
as the savage did he think of extending the application of the 
principle beyond the bounds of his own race. The laws with 
which he gave expression to his ethical conceptions applied, 
of necessity, to his own people alone. The gods with which his 
imagination peopled the world were local in habitat, devoted 
to the interests of his race onljr, and at enmity with the gods of 
rival peoples. As between nation and nation, the only principle 
of ethics that ever occurred to him was that might makes right. 
Civilized man for a long time advanced but slowly upon this view 
of international morality. No Egyptian or Babylonian or 
Hebrew or Greek or Roman ever hesitated to attack a weaker 
nation on the ground that it would be wrong to do so. And 
few indeed are the instances in which even a modem nation has 


judged an international question on any other basis than that 
of self-interest. It was not till towards the close of the 19th 
century that an International Peace Conference gave tangible 
witness that the idea of fellowship of nations was finding recogni- 
tion ; and in the same recent period history has recorded the first 
instance of a powerful nation vanquishing a weaker one without 
attempting to exact at least an “ indemnifyinj^ tribute. 

But the citizen of the future, if the auguries of the present 
prove true, will be able to apply principles of right and wrong 
without reference to national boundaries. He will understand 
that the interests of the entire human family are, in the last 
analysis, common interests. The census through which he 
attempts to estimate ** the greatest good of the greatest number ” 
must include, not his own nation merely, but the remotest 
member of the human race. On this universal basis must be 
founded that absolute standard of ethics which will determine 
the relations of cosmopolite man with his fellows. When this 
ideal is attained, mankind will again represent a single family, 
as it did in the day when our primeval ancestors first enterecl 
on the pathway of progress ; but it will be a family whose habitat 
has been extended from the narrow glade of some tropical forest 
to the utmost habitable confines of the globe. Each member of 
this family will be permitted to enjoy the greatest amount of 
liberty consistent with the like liberty of every other member ; 
but the interests of the few will everywhere be recognized as 
subservient to the interests of the many, and such recognition 
of mutual interests will establish the practical criterion for the 
interpretation of international affairs. 

But such an extension of the altruistic principle by no means 
presupposes the elimination of egoistic impulses — of individual- 
ism. On the contrary, we must suppose that man at 
the highest stages of culture will be, even as was the ^^JJ*^** 
savage, a seeker after the greatest attainable degree of etiiciency, 
comfort for the least necessary expenditure of energy. 

The pursuit of this ideal has been from first to last the ultimate 
impelling force in nature urging man forward The only change 
has been a change in the interpretation of the ideal, an altered 
estimate as to what manner of things are most worth the purchase- 
price of toil and self-denial. That the things most worth the 
having cannot, generally speaking, be secured without such toil 
and self-denial, is a lesson that began to be inculcated while man 
was a savage, and that has never ceased to be reiterated genera- 
tion after generation. It is the final test of progressive civiliza- 
tion that a given effort shall produce a larger and larger modicum 
of average individual comfort. That is why the great inventions 
that have increased man’s efficiency as a worker have been the 
necessary prerequisites to racial progress. Stated otherwise, that 
is why the industrial factor is everywhere the most pow'erful 
factor in civilization ; and why the economic interpretation is 
the most searching interpretation of history at its every stage. 
It is the basal fact that progress implies increased average 
working efficiency —a growing ratio between average effort and 
average achievement — that gives sure warrant for such a prog- 
nostication as has just been attempted concerning the future 
industrial unification of our race. The efforts of civilized man 
provide him, on the average, with a marvellous range of comforts, 
as contrasted with those that rewarded the most strenuous 
efforts of savage or barbarian, to whom present-day necessaries 
would have been undreamed-of luxuries. But the ideal ratio 
between effort and result has by no means been achieved; 
nor will it have been until the inventive brain of man h^ pro- 
vided a civilization in which a far higher percentage of citizens 
will find the life-vocations to which they are best adapted by 
nature, and in which, therefore, the efforte of the average workci 
may be directed with such vigour, enthusiasm and interest as can 
alone make for true efficiency ; a civilization adjusted to such 
an economic balance that the average man may live m reasonable 
comfort without heart-breaking strain, and yet accumulate a 
sufficient surplus to ensure ease and serenity for his declining 
days. Such, seemingly, should be the normal goal of progressive 
civilization. Doubtless mankind in advancing towards that 
goal will institute many changes that could by no possibility be 
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foretold ; but (to auiamarize the views just presented) it seems a 
safe augury from pre»ent-iday conditions and tendencies that the 
imipcjrtant lines prograss will include (i) the organic better- 
ment of the raoe through wise application of the laws of herechty ; 
(2) tlie lessening of international jealousies and the consequent 
mmimiziug of the drain upon oomwnal resources that attends 
a military regime; and (3) an ever-increasing movement towards 
the indiustrial and economic unification of the world. (H, S. Wi.) 

AuTHORtTfEs.— A list of wofks dealing with 1?he ravage and 
barbarous periods of human development wiU be formd appended 
to the article An ruROPOLOOv. Special reference may here be made 
to B. Tylor's £«Wy Historv oj Mankind (1805), Primitive Culture 
OM/i) and Anthropology (t88i) ; Lord Avebury's Prehistoric Times 
(new edition. 1900) and Origin &f Cimh nation (new edition, 1902) ; 
A H Keane s Man Patt and Preunt (1899) ; and Lewis H. Morgan 's 
Annent Society (1877). The earlieht attempt at writing a history 
of aviUzatiou which has any value for the 20th-century reader 
was F. Guizot's in 1828 1830, a handy English translation by 
William Ha/hti being included in Bohn's Standard Library under 
the title ol 7 he History e/ CiVilisativn. The earlier lectures, de- 
livered at the Gid Sorbonne, deal with the general progress of 
European uvihzation, whilst the gieater part of the work is an 
am ount of the growth of civilization in France Cui/ot’s attitude 
H somewhat antiquated, but his book still has usefulness as a store- 
house of facts T. H. Buclde'w famous work, The History of Civiliza- 
tion m England (1857 1861), though only a mgaiatic unhiushed 
introduction to the author's proposed cnterpmsc, ludds an important 
place in histoiicai literature on account ol the new methoa which 
it introduced, and has given birth to a considerable number of 
valuable books on similar lines, such as Lecky'a History of European 
Morals (1809) and Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe 
J w Drapei's History of the Intellectual Development of 
haeope u8<>i) undertook, from the American stand-jiuint, *' the 
labour of arranging the evidence offered by the intellectual hi'^tory 
of liurofie in accordance with physiological principles, so as to 
illustrate the orderly progress of avdization." Its ob|ective treat- 
ment and wealth of learning still give it gicat value to the student. 
Since thi» tliiid quarter of the I9ih centuiy it may be said that all 
serious Idstorical work has been more or less a history of civilization 
as (hs])layod jn all countries and ages, and a bibliography oi the 
works bearing on the subject woulci be coextensive with the cata- 
logue of a complete hishjrical library. Special mention, howevei, 
may be macic ot such important and suggestive work.s as C. H 
Pearson’s National Life and Character (1893) ; Benjamin Kidd's 
Soaat Evolution (1B94) and Pnnnpies of Western Civilization 
(1902) ; Edward Eggleston's I'ransti of Civilization (1901) , C. 
Seignobofc'h llistom de la iwihsation (1887); C Erulmann's Ulus- 
trifle Culturgeschuhte (1881) ; G Ducoudray's Histoire de la 
livilisatwn (1886), J von Hellwald's Kulhirgeschichtc (1806), 

Lippert'a KuliurgeuhtchU der Menschheit (i88(>) ; O. Henne-am- 
khyn's Du Kultur der Vergangenheii^ Gegenwart tmd Zuhunfi (1890) , 
G. Kurth's Ongines de la ctvihsaUon moderne (188O), <S:c. The vast 
collection of modem works on sociology, fiom Herbert Spencer 
onwards, should also be consul tf‘d . see bibliography attached to 
the article Socroi ogy The historical methcKi on which practically 
all the articles of the presimt edition of the Enev, Bnt, are planned, 
makes the whole work ihself in e'^sentials the most comprehensive 
history of civilization in existence. 

CIVIL LAW, a phrase whicL, witli its Latm equivalent ]us 
civile f lias been used m a great variety of meanings. Jus civile 
was sometimes usetl to distinguish that portion of the Roman 
law which was the proper or ancient law of the city or .state of 
Rome from the ]us gentium^ or the law common to all the nations 
comprising the Roman world, which was incorporated with 
the former through the agency of the praetorian edicts. This 
historical distinction remained as a permanent principle of division 
in the body of the Roman law. ( 3 ne of the fct propositions of 
the Institutes of Justinian is the following : — “ Jus autem civile 
\ el gentium ita dividitur. Omnes popuB qui Icgibus et moribus 
reguntur partim suo proprio, partim communi omnium hominum 
jure iituntur ; nam quod quLsque populus ipsi sibi jus constituit, 
id ipsiLis civitatis proprium est, vocaturque jus civile quasi jus 
propnum ipsius civitatis. Quod vero naturalis ratio inter omnes 
homines constituit, id apud omnes peraeque custoditur, voca- 
turque jus gentium quasi (juo jure omnes gentes utuntur.” The 
'fusgmttmn of this pa^isage is elsewhere identified with/ wa naturaU, 
so that the distinction comes to he one between civil law and 
natural or divine law. The municipal or private law of a state 
is sometimes described as civil law in distinction to public or 
internattcmal law. Again, the municipal law of a state may be 
divided mto civil law and criminal law. The phrase, however, 


is applied paf excellence to the system of Jaw created by tfae 
genius of lie Roman .people, and handed down by them to the 
nations of the modern wiorld (see Roman Law), The civil law 
in diis sense would be distinguished from the local or national 
law of modem states. The civil law in this sense is further to 
be distinguished from that adaptation of its principles to ecclesi- 
astical purposes which is knovii aa the canon law 

CIVIL l^T, the English term for the account in which are 
contained all the expenses immediately applicable to the sup- 
port of the British sovereign’s household and the honour and 
dignity of the crown. An annual sum is settled by thit‘ British 
parliament at the beginning of the reign on the sovereign, and is 
charged on the consolidated fund. But it is only from reign 
of William IV. that the sum thus voted has been restricted solely 
to the personal expenses of the crown. Before his accession 
many charges properly belonging to the ordinary expenses of 
government had been plat^ on the civil list. The history 
of tile civil list dates from the reign of William and 
Mary. Before the Revolution no distinction had 
been made between the expenses of government in time of 
j.>eace and the expenses relating to the personal dignity and 
support of the sovereign. The ordinary revenues derived from 
the hereditary revenues of the crown, and from certain taxes 
voted far life to the king at the beginning of each reign, were 
supposed to provide for the support of the sovereign’s dignity 
and the civil government, as well as for the public defence in 
time of peace. Any saving made by the king in the expenditure 
touching the government of the country or its defence would go 10 
swell his privy purse. But witli the Revolution a step forward 
was made towards the estaldishment of the principle that the 
expenses relating to the support of tlie crown should be sejimrated 
from the ordinaiy expenses of the state. The evils of the oki 
system under which no appropriation was made of the ordinary 
revenue granted to the crown for life had l^een made manifest 
m the reigns of Charles II and James II. ; it was their control 
of these large revenues that made them so independent ot 
parliament. Moreover, while the t'lvil government and the de- 
fences suffered, tlie king could use these revenues os he liked. The 
parliament of William and Mary fixed the revenue of the crown 
m time of peace at £1,200,000 per annum ; of this sum about 
£700,000 was appropriated towards the “ civil list.” But from 
this the sovereign was to defray the expenses of the civh service 
and the payment of pensions, as well as the cost of the support 
of the royal household and his own personal expenses. It was 
from this that the term civil list ” arose, to distinguish it from 
the statement of military and naval charges. The revenue voted 
to meet the civil list consisted of the hereditar>^ revenues of the 
crown and a part of the excise duties. Certain changes and addi- 
Uons were made in the sources of revenue thus appropriated 
lietween the reign of William and Mary and the accession of 
George HI, when a different system was adapted. Generally 
speaking, however, the sources of revenue remained as settled 
at the Revolution. 

Anne had the same civil list, estimated to produce an annual 
income of £700,000, During her reign a debt of £1,200,000 was 
incurred. This debt was paid by parliament and 
charged on the avil list itself. George I. enjoyed the OaotgeL 
same revenue by parliamentary grant, in addition to emd 
an annual sum of £120,000 on the aggregate fund. 

A debt of £1,000,000 was incurred, and discharged by parliament 
in the same manner as Anne’s debt had been. To George 11 . 
a civil list of £800,000 as a minimum was granted, parliament 
undertaking to make up any deficiency if the sources of income 
appropriate to its service fell short of that sum. Thus in 1746 
a debt of £456^0 was paid by parliament on the civil list. 
On the accession of Georgd III. a change v/as made in the system 
of the civil list* Hitherto the sources of revenue appropriated 
to the service of the civil list had been settled 
the crown. If these revenues exceeded the sum they 
were computed to produce annually, the surplus went to the Ling. 
George lU., however, surrendered the life-interest in the heredi- 
tary revenues and the excise duties hitherto voted to defray 
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the dvil list expenditure, and mf claim to a surplus for a fixed 
amount. The king still retained other large sources of revenue 
which were not included in the civil list, and were free from the 
control of parliament. The revenues from which the civil list 
had been defrayed were henceforward to be carried into, and 
made part of, the a^regate fund. In their place a fixed civil 
list was grant^-^at first of £723,000 per annum, to be increased 
to £800,000 on the falling in of certain annuities to members 
of the royal family. Prom this £800,000 the king’s household 
and the honour and dignity of the crOWn were to be supported, 
as well as the civil service offices, pensions and other charges 
still laid on the list. 

During the reign of George III. the civil list played an import- 
ant part in the history of the struggle on the part of the king 
to establish the royal ascendancy. From the revenue appropri- 
ated to its service came a large portion of the money employed 
by the king in creating places and pensions for his supporters 
in parliament, and, under the colour of the royal bounty, bribery 
was practised on a large scale. No limit was set to the amount 
applicable to the pensions charged on the civil list, so long as the 
sum granted could meet the demand ; and there was no principle 
on which the grant was reflated. Secret pensions at the king’s 
pleasure were paid out of it, and in every way the independence 
of parliament was menaced ; and though the more legitimate 
expenses of the royal household were diminished by the king’s 
penurious style of living, and though many charges not directly 
connected with the king’s personal expenditure were removed, 
the amount was constantly exceeded, and applications were 
made from time to time to parliament to pay off debts incuircd ; 
and thus opportunity was given for criticism. In 1769 a debt 
of £ST3.5it was paid oft in arrears ; and in spite of the demand 
for accounts and for an inquiry into the cause of the debt, the 
ministry succeeded in securing this vote without 
granting such information. All attempts to investigate 
civil iM. the civil list were successfully resisted, though I.ord 
Chatham went so far as to declare himself convinced 
that the funds were expended in c^orrupting members of parlia- 
ment. Again, in 1777, an application was made to parliament 
to pay on £618,340 of debts ; and in view of the growing dis- 
content Lord North no longer dared to withhold accounts. Yet, 
in spite of strong opposition and free criticism, not only was the 
amount voted, but also a further £100,000 per annum, thus 
raising the civil list to an annual sum of £900,000. 

In 1779, at a time when the expenditure of the country and 
the national debt had been enormously mcreased by the Ameri- 
can War, the general dissatisfaction found voice in parliament, 
and the abuses of the civil list were specially singled out for 
attack. Many petitions were presented to the House of Commons 
praying for its reduction, and a motion was made in the House 
of Lirds in the same sense, though it was rejected. In 1780 
Burke brought forw^ard his scheme of economic reform, hut his 
name was already associated with the growing desire to remedy 
the evils of the civil list by the publication in 1769 of his pamphlet 
on ^^The Causes of the Present Discontent.” In this scheme 
Burke freely animadverts on the profusion and abuse of the 
civil list, criticising the useless and obsolete offices and the 
offices performed by deputy. In every department he discovers 
jobbery, waste and peculation. His proposal was that the many 
offices should be reduced and consolidated, that the pension 
list should be brought down to a fixed sum of £60,000 per annum, 
and that pensions should he conferred only to reward merit or 
fulfil wk\ public charity. All pensions were to l>e paid at the 
exchequer. He proposed also that the civil list should be 
divided into classes, an arrangement which later was carried 
into effect. In 1 780 Burke succeeded in bringing in his Establish- 
ment Bill ; but thou^ at first it met with considerable support, 
and was even read a second time^ Lord North’s government 
defeated it in committee. The next year the bill was again 
introduced into the House of Commons^ and Pitt mode his 
first speech in its favour. The bill Was, however, lost on the 
e^nd reading. 

In ryXi the Rbddihgham ministry, pledged to economic 


reform, came into power; and the Civil List Act 1782 was 
introduced and carried with the express object of limiting the 
patronage and influence of ministers, or, in other 
words, the ascendancy of the crown over parliament. 

Not only did the act effect the abolition of a 
number of useless offices, but it also imposed restiaints on the 
issue of secret service money, and made provision for a more 
effectual supervision of the royal expenditure. As to the pension 
list, the annual amount was to be limited to £95,000 ; no pension 
to any one person was to exceed £1200, and all pensions were to 
be paid at the exchequer, thus putting a slop to the secret 
pensions payable during pleasure. Moi cover, pensions were 
only’ to be bestowed in the way of royal bounty for persons in 
distress or as a reward for merit. Another very important 
change was made by this act ; the civil list was divided into 
classes, and a fixed amount was to be appropriated to each 
class. The following were the classes • — 

1 Pensions and allowances of the loyal family 

2 Payment of salaries of lord chancellor, speaker and indpfps 

3 Salaries of ministers to foieign courts lesident at the same. 

4 Approved bills of tradesmen, artificeis .ind labourers foi any 

article supplied and work done foi His Maiesty’s service 

5 Menial servants of the lioiischold 

6. Pension list 

7. Salaries of all other places payable out of the civil list revenues. 

8 Salanes and pensions of treasurer or commissioners of the 

treasiuy and of tho chancellor of the exchequer 

Yet debt was still the condition of the civil list down to the 
end of the reign, in spite of the reforms established by the 
Rockingham ministry, and notwithstanding the removal from 
the list of many charges unconnected with the king’s personal 
expenses. The debts discharged by parliament between 1782, 
the date of the passing of the Civil List Act, and the end of 
George lll.’s reign, amounted to £2,300,000. In all, during 
his reign £3,398,061 of debt owing by the civil list was paid off. 

With the regency the civil list was increased by £70,000 per 
annum, and a special grant of £100,000 was settled on the prince 
regent. In i8i6 the annual amount was settled at £1,083,727, 
including tlie establishment of the king, now insane ; though 
the civil list was relieved from some annuities payable to the 
royal family. Nevertheless, the fund still continued charged 
with such civil expenses as the salanes of judges, ambassadors 
and officers of state, and with pensions granted for public 
services. Other reforms were made as regards the definition 
of the several classes of expenditure, while the expenses of the 
royal household were henceforth to be audited by a treasury 
official— the auditor of the civil list. On the accession of (ieorge 
IV. the civil list, freed from the expenses of the late king, was 
settled at £845,727. On William IV, coming to the throne a 
sum of £510,000 per annum was fixed for the serv ice of the civil 
list. The king at the same time surrendered all the sources of 
revenue enjoyed by his predecessors, apart from the civil list, 
represented by the hereditary revenues of Scotland— the Irish 
civil list, the droits of the crown and admiralty, tlie 4I % duties, 
the West India duties, and other casual revenues hitherto vested 
in the crown, and independent of parliament. The revenues 
of the duchy of Lancaster were still retained by the crown. 
In return for this surrender and the diminished sum voted, 
the civil list was relieved from all the charges relatii^ rather 
to the civil government than to the support of the dignit}' of the 
crown and the royal household. The future expenditure was 
divided into five classes, and a fixed annual sura was appropriated 
to each class. The pension list was reduced to £75,000. The 
kiitg resisted an attempt on the part of the select committee to 
reduce t;he salaries of the officers of state on the grounds that 
this touched his prerogative, and the ministry of Earl Grey 
yielded to Ws remonstrance. 

The civil list df Queen Victoria was settled on the same prin- 
ciples as that of William IV. A considerable reduc- 
tion was made in the aggregate annual sum voted, 
from £510,000 to £385,000, and the pension list was eiviOM. 
separated from the ordinary civil list. The civil list 
proper was divided into the following five classes, with a fixed 
sum appropriated to each 
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Pnv>^ purse . . • • ^^60,000 

Salaries of household . 131,260 

Expenses of household . . 172,500 

Royal bounty, &c . . . 

Unappropnated .... 8,040 

In addition the queen mighty on the advice of her ministers, 
grant pensions up to £1200 per annum, in accordance with a 
resolution of the House of Commons of February i8lh, 1834, 
“ to such persons as have just claims on the royal beneficence 
or who, by their personal services to the crown, by the perform- 
ance of duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in 
science and attainments in literature and art, have merited the 
gracious consideration of the sovereign and the gratitude of 
their country.^’ The service of these pensions increased the 
annual sum devoted to support the dignity of the crown and the 
expenses of the household to about £409,000. The list of pensions 
must be laid before parliament within thirty days of 2olh June. 
Thus the civil list wa.s reduced in amount, and relieved from the 
very charges which gave it its name as distinct from the state- 
ment of military and naval charges. It now really only dealt 
witli the support of the dignity and honour of the crown and 
the royal household. The arrangement was most successful, 
and during the last three reigns there was no application to 
parliament for the discharge of debts incurred on the civil list. 

The death of Queen Victoria rendered it necessary that 
a renewed provision should be made for the civil list ; and King 
Edward VII , following former precedents, placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of parliament his heredi- 
tary revenues. A select committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to consider the provisions of the civil 
list for the crown, and to report also on the question of grants 
for the honourable support and maintenance of Her Majesty the 
Queen and the members of the royal family. The committee in 
their conclusions were guided to a considerable extent by the 
actual civil list expenditure during the last ten years of the last 
reign, and made certain recommendations which, without undue 
interference with the sovereign’s personal arrangements, tended 
towards mcrea.scd efficiency and economy in the support of the 
sovereign’s household and the honour and dignity of the crowm. 
On their report was based the Civil List Act igoi, which estab- 
lished the new civil list. The system that the hereditary revenues 
.should as before be paid into the exchequer and be part of the 
consolidated fund was maintained. The amount payable for 
the civil list was increased from £385,000 to £470,000. In the 
application of this sum the numlicr of classes of expenditure 
to which separate amounts were to be appropriated was increased 
from five to six. The following was the new arrangement of 
classes: — ist class, Their Majesties’ privy purse, £110,000 ; 
2nd class, salaries of His Majesty’s household and retired allow- 
ances, £125,800 ; 3rd class, expenses of His Majesty’s household, 
£ 1 03,000 , 4th class, works (the interior repair and decoration 
of Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle), £20,000 ; 5th class, 
royal bounty, alms and special services, £13,200 ; 6th class, 
unappropriated, £8000. The system relating to civil list pensions, 
established by the Civil List Act 1837, continued to apply, but 
the pensions were not regarded as chargeable on the sum paid 
for the civil list. The committee also advised that the mastership 
of the Buckhounds should not be continued ; and the king, on 
the advice of his ministers, agreed to accept their recommenda- 
tion. The maintenance of the royal hunt thus ceased to be a 
charge on the civil list. The annuities of £20,000 to the prince 
of Wales, of £i 0,000 to the princess of Wales, and of £18,000 to 
His Majesty's three daughters, were not included in the civil 
list, though they were conferred by the same act. Other grants 
made by special acts of parliament to members of the royal 
family were also excluded from it; these we^:e,,/6ooo ^0 the 
princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, £6ooi^^TOr the princess 
Louise (duchess of Argyll), £25,000 to the of Connaught, 
£6000 to the duchess of Albany, £6000 to the^^^princess Beatrice 
(Henry of Batlenberg), and £3000 to the duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. 

It may be interesting to compare with the British civil list the 
corresponding figures m other countries. These are as follows, 
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the figures being those, for convenience, of 1905. Spain, £280^000, 
exclusive of allowances to members of the royal family ; Portugal, 
£97 M 3 * m addition to ;ii:333 to the queen-consort— total . 

grant to the royal family, 116,700; Italy, ;£6o2,ooo, 
from which was deducted £16,000 for the children of the 
deceased Prince Amedeo, duke of Aosta, 16,000 to Prince 
Tommaso, duke of Genoa and £40,000 to Queen Margherita ; 
Belgium, £140,000 ; Netherlands, £50,000, with, in addition, 
£4000 for the maintenance of the royal palaces ; Germany, £770,500 
{Krondotations Rente), the sovereign also possessing large private 
property (Kyonfideihommtss und SchatullgiUer), the revenue from 
which contnbuted to the expenditure of the court and the members 
of the royal family ; Denmark, £55,500, m addition to £6600 to 
the heir-apparent ; Norway, £38,888 ; Sweden, £72,700 ; Greece, 
£52,000, which mcluded £4000 each from Great Britain, France 
and Russia; Austria-Hungary, £941,666, made up of £387,500 as 
emperor of Austria out of the revenues of Austria, and £554,166 as 
king of Hungary out of the revenues of Hungary , Japan, £300,000 ; 
Rumania, £47,000, in addition to revenues from certain crown lands ; 
Servia, £48,000 ; Bulgana, £40,000, besides £30,000 for maintenance 
of palaces, &c. , Montenegro, £8300 ; Russia had no civil list, the 
sovereign having all the revenue from the crown domains (actual 
amount unknown, but supposed to amount to over £4,000,000) ; 
the president of the French Republic had a salary of £24,000 a 
year, with a further £24,000 for expenses ; and the president of the 
United States had a salary of $50,000 (from 1909, $75,000). 

CIVIL SERVICE, the generic name given to the aggregate of 
all the public servants, or paid civil administrators and clerks, 
of a state. It is the machinery by which the executive, through 
the various administrations, carries on the central government 
of the country. 

Bnthh Empire . — The appointments to the civil service until 
the year 1855 were made by nomination, with an examination 
not sufficient to form an intellectual or even a physical test. 
It was only after much consideration and almost years of dis- 
cussion that the nomination system was abandoned. Various 
commissions reported on the civil service, and orders in council 
were issued. Finally in 1855 a qualifying examination of a 
stringent character was instituted, and in 1870 the principle 
of open competition was adopted as a general rule. On the 
report of the Playfair Commission (1876), an order in council 
was issued dividing the civil service into an upper and lower 
division. The order in council directed that a lower division 
should be constituted, and men and boy clerks holding per- 
manent positions replaced the temporary assistants and writers. 
The “ temporary ” assistant was not found to be advantageous 
to the service. In December 1886 a new class of assistant 
clerks was formed to replace the men copyists. In 1887 the 
Ridley Commission reported on the civil service establishment. 
In 1890 two orders in council were issued based on the reports 
of the Ridley Commission, which sat from 1886 to 1890. The 
first order constituted what is now known as the second division 
of the civil service. The second order in council concerned the 
officers of the ist class, and provision was made for the possible 
promotion of the second division clerks to the first division after 
eight years’ service. 

The whole system is under the administration of the civil 
service commissioners, and power is given to them, with the 
approval of the treasury, to prescribe the subjects of examina- 
tion, limits of age, &c. The age is fixed for compulsory retire- 
ment at sixty-five. In exceptional cases a prolongation of five 
years is within the powers of the civil service commissioners. 
The examination for ist class clerkships is held concurrently 
with that of the civil service of India and Eastern cadetships 
in the colonial service. Candidates can compete for all three 
or for two. In addition to the intellectual test the candidate 
must fulfil the conditions of age (22 to 24), must present re- 
commendations as to .character, and pass a medical examination. 
This examination approximates closely to the university type 
of education. Indeed, there is little chance of success except 
for candidates who have had a successful university career, 
and frequently, in addition, special preparation by a private 
teacher. The subjects include the language and literature of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, ancient Greece and Rome, 
Sanskrit and Arabic, mathematics (pure and applied), natural 
science (chemistry, physics, zoology, &c.), history (English, 
Greek, Roman and general modern), political economy and 
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economic history* mental and moral philosophy, Roman and 
English law and political science. The candidate is obliged to 
reach a certain standard of knowledge in each subject before 
any marks at all are allowed him. This rule was made to prevent 
success by mere cramming, and to ensure competent knowledge 
on the basis of real study. 

The maximum scale of the salaries of clerks of Class I. is as 
follows : — 3rd class, £200 a year, increasing by £20 a year to 
£500 ; 2nd class, £600, increasing by £25 a year to £800 ; ist 
class, £850, increasing by £50 a year to £1000. Their pensions 
are fixed by the Superannuation Act 1859, 22 Viet. c. 26 : — 

To any person who shall have served ten years and upwards, 
and under eleven years, an annual allowance of ten-sixtieths of 
the annual salary and emoluments of lus office : 

“ For eleven years and under twelve years, an annual allowance 
of eleven-sixtieths of such salary and emoluments * 

“ And in like manner a further addition to the annual allow- 
ance of one-sixtieth m respect of each additional year of such service, 
until the completion of a period of service of forty years, when the 
annual allowance of forty-sixtieths may be granted ; and no ad- 
ditions shall be made in respect of any service beyond forty years *’ 

The ordinary annual holidays allowed to officers " (ist class) 
“ shall not exceed thirty-six week-days during each of their first 
ten years of service and forty-eight week-days thereafter." Order 
in Council, 15th August i8yo, 

" Within that maximum heads of departments have now, as 
they have hitherto had, an absolute discretion in fixing the annual 
leave." 

Sick leave can be granted on full salary for not more than six 
months, on half-salary for another six months. 

The scale of salary for 2nd division clerks begins at £70 a year, 
increasing by £5 to £100 ; then £100 a year, increasing by £7, los. 
to £190 ; and then £190 a year, increasing by £10 to £250. The 
highest is £300 to £500. Advancement in the 2nd division to the 
higher ranks depends on merit, not seniority. The ordinary 
annual holiday of the 2nd division clerks is 14 working days for 
the first five years, and 21 working days afterwards. They can 
be allowed sick leave for six months on full pay and six months 
on half-pay. The subjects of their examination are : (i) hand- 
writing and orthography, including copying MS. ; (2) arithmetic ; 

(3) English composition ; (4) precis, including indexing and digest 
of returns; (5) book-keeping and shorthand writing; (6) geo- 
graphy and English history ; (7) Latin ; (8) French ; (9) Ger- 
man ; (10) elementary mathematics; (ii) inorganic chemistry 
with elements of physics. Not more than four of the subjects 

(4) to (ii) can be taken. The candidate must be between the 
ages of 17 and 20. A certain number of the places in the 2nd 
division were reserved for the candidates from the boy clerks 
appointed under the old system. The competition is severe, only 
about one out of every ten candidates being successful. Candi- 
dates are allowed a choice of departments subject to the exigencies 
of the services. 

There is also a class of boy copyists who are almost entirely 
employed in London, a few m Dublin and Edinburgh, and, very 
seldom, m some provincial towns. The subjects of their examination 
are Obligatory -handwriting and orthography, arithmetic and 
English composition Optional — (any two of the following) (i) 
copying MS ; (2) geography ; (3) English history ; (4) translation 
from one of the following languages - Latin, French or German , 

(5) Euclid, bk. 1. and 11., and algebra, up to and including simple 
equations; (6) ludiments of chemistry and physics. Candidates 
must be between the ages of 15 and 18 They have no claims to 
superannuation or compensation allowance. Boy copyists are not 
retained after the age of 20. 

Candidates for the civil service of India take the same ex- 
amination as for 1st class clerkships. Candidates successful in 
the examination must subsequently spend one year in England. 
They receive for that year £150 if they elect to live at one of the 
universities or colleges approved by the secretary of state for 
India. They are submitted to a final examination in the following 
subjects — Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
the principal vernacular lan^age of the province to which they 
are assigned, the Indian Evidence Act (these three subjects are 
compulsory), either Hindu and Mahommedan Law, or Sanskrit, 
Arabic or Persian, Burmese (for Burma only), A candidate may 
not take Arabic or Sanskrit both in the first examination and in 
the final. They must also pass a thorough examination in riding. 


On reaching India their salary begins at 400 rupees a month. 
They may take, as leave, one-fourth of the time on active 
service in periods strictly limited by regulation. After 25 years’ 
service (of which 21 must be active service) they can retire on a 
pension of £jooo a year. The unit of administration is the district. 
At the head of the district is an executive officer called either 
collector^magistrate or deputy-commksioner. In most provinces 
he is responsible to the commissioner, who corresponds directly 
with the provincial government. The Indian civilian after loin 
years’ probation in both branches of the service is called upon 
to elect whether he will enter the revenue or judicial department, 
and this choice as a rule is held to be final for his future work. 

Candidates for the Indian Forest Service have to pass a com 
petitive examination, one of the compulsory subjects being German 
or Flench, They have also to pass a severe medical examination, 
especially in their powers of vision and hearing They must be* 
between the ages of 18 and 22. Successful candidates are required 
to pass a three years' course, with a final examination, seven 
terms of the course at an approved school of forestry, the lest ol 
the time receiving practical instruction m continental European 
forests. On reaching India they start as assistant conservators at 
380 rupees a month. The highest salary, that of inspector-general 
of forests, in the Indian Forest Service is 2650 rupees a month 

The Indian Police Service is entered by a competitive examination 
of very much the same kind as for the torest service, except that 
special subjects such as German and botany are not included. The 
candidates are limited in age to 19 and 21. They must pass a 
riding examination A free passage out is given them They an* 
allotted as piobationcrs, their wishes being consulted as far as 
possible as to their province. A probationer receives 300 rupees 
a month. A district superintendent can rise to 1200 rupees a 
month, while there are a few posts with a salary of 3000 ruj>eeH ,i 
month in the police service The leave and pension in both these 
departments follow the general rules for Indian services. 

The civil service also includes student interpreterships for 
China,^, Japan and Siam, and for the Ottoman dominions, Persia, 
Greece and Morocco. Both these classes of student interpreters 
arc selected by open competition. Their object is to supply the 
consular ser\dce in the above-named countries with persons 
having a thorough knowledge of the language of the country 
in which they serve. 

In the first case, China, Japan, &c , they learn their language in 
the country itself, receiving /200 as probationers. Then they be- 
come assistants m a consulate The highest post is that of consul- 
general. In the case of student interpreters for the Ottoman do- 
minions, Persia, Greece and Morocco, the successful candidates learn 
their languages at Oxford. Turkish is taught gratuitously, but 
they pay the usual fees for other languages At Oxford they receive 
£200 a year for two years On leaving Oxford they become assistants 
under the embassy at Constantinople, tlic legations at Teheran, 
Athens or Morocco, or at one of H B M. consulates. As assistants 
they receive £300 a year. The consuls, the highest post to which 
they can reach, receive in the Levant from ^(500 to J[i6oo a year. 
The civil services of Ceylon, Hong-Kong, the Straits Settlements, 
and the Malay Peninsula are supplied by the Eastern cadetships 
The limits of age for the examination arc 18 and 24. The cadets 
are requiied to leain the native language of the colony or 
dependency to which they are assigned In the case of the Straits 
Settlements and Malay cadets tluy may have to learn Chinese or 
Tamil, as well as the native language. The salaries arc* passed 
cadets, 3500 rupees per annum, gradually increasing until first-class 
officers receive from 12,000 to 1 8,000 rupees per annum They are 
allowed three months' vacation on full pay m two years, and leave 
of absence on halt-pay after six years' service, or before that if 
urgently needed They can retire for ill-hcalth after ten yeais with 
fifteen-sixtieths of their annual salary. Otherwise they can add 
one-sixtieth of their annual salary to their pension for every 
additional year's service up to thirty-five years’ service. 

In spite of the general rule of open competition, there are still 
a few departments where the system of nomination obtains, 
accompanied by a severe test of knowledge, either active or 
implied. Such are the foreign office, British Museum, and board 
of education. 

The employment of women in the civil service has been 
principally dev*eloped in the post office. Women are employed 
in the post office, as female clerks, counter clerks, telegraphists, 
returners, sorters and post-mistresses all over the United King- 
dom. The board of agriculture, the customs and the India office 
employ women. The department of agriculture, the board of 
education generally, the local government Ixiard, all to a certain 
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extent employ women, whilst in the home office tliere are an 
increasing number of women inspectors of workshops and 
factories. 

In 1 88 1 the postmaster-general took a decide<l step m favour of 
female employment, and with the consent of the treats ury instituted 
hunale clerkships. Female clerks do not come m contact with the 
public. 'Fhcir duties are purely clerical, and entirely in the account- 
ant-generars department at the savings bank. Tneir leave is one 
month per annum; their pension i» on the ordinary cml service 
.scale. The cxanimation is competitive; the subjects are hand- 
writing and spelling, arithmetic, Engh.sh composition, geography, 
English history, French or German Candidates must be between 
the ages of i8 and 20 Whether unmarried or widows they must 
resign on marriage. The class of girl clerks take the same subjects 
in a competitive examination They must be between the ages of 
16 and 18, they serve only in the Savings Bank department. If 
competent they can pass on later to female clerkships. The salaries 
of the female clerkships range from £200 to ;^5oo in the higher 
grade, ^55 to in the 2nd class, whilst girl clerks are paid from 
£35 to ^40, with the chance of advancement to higher posts 

Vnikd States . — Civil service reform, like other great adminis- 
trative re forms, began m America in the latter half of the 19th 
century. Personal and partisan government, with all the en- 
tailed evils of the patronage system, culminated in Great Britain 
during the reign of George ITI., and was one of tlie efficient 
causes of the American revolution. Trevelyan characterizes the 
use of patronage to influence legislation, and the giving of colonial 
positions as sinecures to the privileged classes and personal 
favourites of the administration, by saying, “It was a system 
which, as its one achievement of the first order, brought about 
the American War, and made England sick, once and for all, 
of the very name of personal government.’* Tt was natural that 
the founders of the new government in America, after breaking 
away from the motlicr-country, should strive to avoid the evils 
which had in a measure brought about the revolution. Their 
intention that the administrative officers of the government 
should hold office during good behaviour is manifest, and was 
given thorough and practical efTcct by every administration 
during the first forty years of the life of the government. The 
constitution fixed no term of office in the executive branch of 
the government except those of president and vice-president ; 
and Madison, the expounder of the constitution, held that the 
wanton removal of a meritorious officer was an impeachable 
offence. Not until nine years alter the passage of the T'ciir Years’ 
'Tenure of Office Act in 1820 was there any material departure 
from this traditional policy of the government. This act 
(suggested by an appointing officer who wished to use the 
power It gave in order to secure his own nomination for the 
presidency, and pa,ssed without delmte and apparently without 
any adeejuaU.* conception of its full effect) opened the doors of 
the service to all the e\dls of the “ spoils system.” Tlie foremost 
statesmen of the time were not slow to perceive the baleful 
possibilities of this legislation, Jefferson,^ Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Benton and man) others being recorded as condemning and 
deploring it in the strongest terms. The transition to the 
“ spoils system ” was not, however, immediate, and for the next 
nine years the practice of reappointing all meritorious officers 
was practically universal ; but in 1821) this practice ceased, 
and the act of 1820 lent the sanction of law to the system of 
proscriptions which followed, which was a practical 
*^Ppi*catiou of the theory that “ to the victor belong 
system,** the Spoils of the enemy.” in 1836 the provisions of 
this law, which had at first been confined mainly to 
officers connected with the collection of revenue, were extended 
to indude also all postmasters receiving a compensation of $1000 
per annum or more. It rapidly became the practice to regard all 
these four years’ tenure offices OvS agencies not so much for the 
transaction of the public business as for the advancement of 
political ends. The revenue service from l>eing us^d for political 
purposes merely came to be used for corrupt pti1i^ose.s as well, 
witli the result that in one administration frauds were practised 
upon the government to the extent of $75,000,0^)0. The corrupt* 

^ See letter to Monroe, November 20th, 1820, Jefferson's Wnttnp^ 
vn. iQo. A quotation from this letter is given at p. 454 of the 
F%fUmth Report of the US, Cmtl Sermce CammisAion. 


ing influences permeated the whole body politic. Political re- 
tainers were select^ for appointment not pn account of their 
ability to do certain Work but because they were followers of 
certain politicians ; these “ public servants ” acknowledged 
no obligation exx^ept to those politicians, and their public duties, 
if not entirely disregarded, were negligently and inefficiently 
performed. Thus grew a saturnalia of spoils and corruption 
which culminated in the assassination of a president. 

Acute conditions, not theories, give rise to reforms. In 
the congressional election of November 1882, following the 
assassination of President Garfield as an incident in the opera- 
tion of the spoils system, the voice of the people commanding 
reform was unmistakable. Congress assembled in December 1882, 
and during the same month a bill looking to the improvement 
of the civil service, which had been pending in the Senate for 
nearly two years, was finally taken up and considered by that 
body. In the debate upon this bill its advocates declared that 
it would “ vastly improve the whole civil service of the country,” 
which they characterized as being at that time “ inefficient, 
expensive and extravagant, and in many instances corrupt.” ^ 
This bill passed the Senate on the 27th of December 

1882, and the House on the 4th of January 1883, 
was signed by the president on the i6th of January 

1883, coming into full operation on the i6th of July 1883. 
It is now the national civil service law The fundamental prin- 
ciples of this law are : — (i) selection by competitive examina- 
tion for all appointments to the “ classified service,” with a 
period of probationary service before absolute appointment , 
(2) apportionment among the states and territories, according 
to population, of all appointments in the departmental service 
at Washington ; (3) freedom of all the employees of the govern- 
ment from any necessity to contribute to political campaign 
funds or to render political services. For putting these principles 
into effect the Civil Service Commission was created, and penalties 
were imposed for the solicitation or collection from government 
employees of contributions for political purposes, and for the 
use of official positions in coercing political action. The com- 
mis.sion, in addition to its regular duties of aiding in the prepara- 
tion of civil service rules, of regulating and holding examinations, 
and certifying the results thereof for use in making appointments, 
and of keeping records of all changes in tlie service, was given 
authority to mvestigate and report upon any violations of the 
act or rules. Tlie “ classified ” service to which the act applies 
has grown, by the action of successive presidents in progressively 
including various branches of the service within it, from 13,924 
positions in 1883 to some 80,000 (m round numbers) in 1900, 
constituting about 40 % of the entire civil service of the govern- 
ment and including practically all positions above the grade of 
mere labourer or workman to which appointment is not made 
directly by the president with the consent of the Senate.^ A 
%Try large class to which the act is expressly applicable, and which 
has been partly brought within its provisions by executive action, 
is that of fourth-class postmasters, of whom there are between 
70,000 and 80,000 (about 15,000 classified in 1909). 

In order to provide registers of eligibles for the various grades 
of positions in the classified service, the United States Civil 
Service Commission holds annually throughout the country 
about 300 different kinds of examinations. In the work of 
preparing these examinations and of marking the papers of 
competitors m them the commission is authorized by law 
to avail itself, in addition to its own corps of trained men, of 
the services of the scientific and other experts in the various 
executive departments. In the work of holding the examina- 
tions it is aided by about 1300 local boards of examiners, which 
are its local representatives throughout the country and arc 

* See Senate Report No 47th Congress, ist session ; also U.S, 
Ctvil Service Commission's Thim Report, p. 16 et seej,, Tmth Report, 
pp. 136, 137, and Fifteenth R&pori, pp. 483, 484, 

® The progressive classification of the executive civil service, 
showing the growth of the merit systeim is discussed, with statistics, 
sn the U.S Civil Service Commisston^ S Sixteenth Report, pp. 129-137. 
A revision tsi thsw discussioii, with knportant additions, appears in 
the Seventeeiith Report. 
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located at the principal post offices, custom houses and other 
govemmont offices, being composed of three or more Federal 
employees in those About 50^(000 persons annually 

compete in these exominatians, and about lopoo of those who 
ace successful receive appointments through regular certihcatioii. 
Persons thus appointed, however, must serve six months on 
probation’’ before their appointment can be made absolute. 
At the end of this probation, if his service has not been satis- 
factory, the appointee is simply dropped ; and the fact that less 
than 1 % of those appointed prove thus deficient on trial is high 
testimony to the practical nature of the examinations held by 
the commiisision, and to their aptness for securing persons qualified 
for all classes of positicwis. 

The effects of the Civil Service Act within the scope of its 
actual operation have amply justified the hopes and promises of 
its advocates. After its passage,, absentee holders of lucrative 
appointments were required to report for duty or to sever their 
connexion with the service. Improved methods were adopted 
in the departments, and superfluous and useless work was no 
longer devised in order to provide a show of employment and a 
locus stmii for the parasites upon the public service. Individiml 
clerks were required, and by reason of the new conditions were 
enabled, to do more and better work ; and this, coupled with 
the increase in efficiency in the service on account of new blood 
coming in through the examinations, made possible an actual 
decrease in the force required in many offices, notwithstanding 
the natural growth in the amount of work to be donc.^ Ex- 
perience proves that the desire to create new and unnecessary 
positions was in direct proportion to the power to control them, 
for where the act has taken away this power of control the desire 
had disappeared naturally. There is no longer any desire on 
the part of heads of departments to increase the number or 
salaries of classified positions which would fall by law within the 
civil service rules and be subject to competitive examinations. 
Thus the promises of improvement and ecxinomy in the scr^u‘ce 
have been fulfilled. 

The chief drawbaclc to the full success of the act within its 
intended scope of operation has been the withholding of 
certain positions in the service from the application of the 
vital principle of competition. The Civil Service Act contem- 
plated no exceptions, within the limits to which it was made 
applicable, to the general principle of competition upon merit 
for entrance to the service, in framing the first civil service 
rules, however, in 1883, the president, yielding to the pressure 
of the heads of some of the departments, and against the 
urgent protest of the Civil Service Commission, excepted from 
the requirement of examination large numbers of positions in the 
higher grades of the service, chiefly fiduciary and administrative 
positions such as cashiers, chief clerks and chiefs of division. 
These positions being thus continued under the absolute control 
of the appointing officer, the effect of their exception from 
examination was to retain just that much of the old or “ spoils ” 
system wjtlim the nominal jurisdiction of the new or “ merit ” 
system. Even more : under the old system, while appointments 
from the outside had been made regardless of fitness, still those 
appointments had been made in the lower grades, the higher 
]X«itJons being filled by promotion wilhm the service, usually of 
the most competent, but under the new system with its exceptions, 
while appointments to the lower grades were filled on the basis of 
merit, the pressure for spoils at each change of administration 
forc'ed inexperienced, political or personal favourites in at the top. 
This bkeked promotions and demoralized the service. Thus, while 
the general effect of the act was to limit very greatly the number 
of vicious appointments, at the same time the effect of these 
exceptions was to confine them to the upper grades, where the 
demoralizing effect of each upon the service would be a maximum. 
By constant efforts the Civil Service Commission succeeded in 
h^ing position after position withdrawn from this excepted 
dass, until by the action of the president, on the 6th of Hay 1896, 
it was finally reduced almost to a minimum. By subsequent 

* For detaih justifying these statemettts, see 17 . 5 . Civil S$imce 
Fomtieis^ mpoti^ pp. 12-14. 
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presidential action, however, on the 29th of May 1899, the 
accepted class was again greatly extended.^ 

A further obstacle to the complete success of the merit system, 
and one which prevents the carrying forward of the reform to 
the extent to which it has been carried in Great Britain, is 
inherent in the Civil Service Act itself. All postmasters who 
receive compensation of $1000 or more per annum, an<l all 
collectors of customs and collectors of mterrml revenue, are 
appointed by the president anti confirmed hv the Senate, and 
are therefore, by express provision of the act, not required 
to be classified.” 'Fhe universal practice of treating tliese 
offices as political agencies instead of as administrative l>usiness 
offices is therefore not limited by the act. Such officers are 
active in political work throughout the country, and their 
official position adds greatly to their power to affei,t the political 
prospects of the leaders in their districts. Accordingly the 
Senate, from being, as originally intended, merely a confirming 
body as to these t&ers, has become in a large measure, actually 
if not formally, a nominating body, and holds with tenacity 
to the power thus acquired by the individual senators. 1 horougli 
civil service reform requires that these positions also, and all 
those of fourth-class postmasters (partly clasaified by order of 
ist Dec. 1908), be made subject to the merit system, for in 
them IS the real remaining stronghold ol the spoils system. h>i^en 
though all their subordinates be appointed through examination, 
it will be impossible to carry the reform to ultimate and complete 
success so long as the officers in charge are appointed mainly 
for political reasons and are chang^ with every change of 
admini.stration. 

The purpose of the act to protect the individual emplo^'^ees 
in the .service from the rapacity of the “ political barons ” has 
been measurably, if not completely, successful. The power 
given the Civil Service Commission, to investigate and report 
upon violations of the law, has been used to bring to light such 
abuses as the levying of political contributions, and to set the 
machinery of the law in motion against them While compara- 
tively few actual prosecutions have been brought about, and 
although the penalties imposed by the act for this offemt; htt\’e 
been but seldom inflicted, still the publicity given to all such 
cases by the commission’s investigations has had a wliolesome 
deterrent effect. Before the passage of the art, positions were 
as a general rule held upon a well-understood lease-tenure, the 
political contributions for them Ixjing as securely and as certainly 
collected as any rent. Now, however, it am be said that these 
forced contributions have almost entirely disappeared. The 
efforts which are still made to collect political funds from govejn- 
ment employees in evasion of the law are limited m the main 
to persuasion to make “ voluntary ” contributions, and it lias 
been possible so to limit and obstruct these efforts that their 
practical effect upon the character of the .service is now very 
small. 

The same evils that the Federal Civil Senu’ce Act was designed 
to remedy exist to a large degree in many of the state govern- 
ments, and are especially aggravated in the administra- 
tion of the local governments of some of the larger 
cities. The chief, if not the only, test of fitness for 
office in many cases has been partly loyalty, honesty 
and capacity being seldom more than secondary considerations. 
The result has been the fostering of dishonesty and extravagance, 
which have brought weakness and gross corruption into the 
administration of the local governments. In consequence of 
this there has been a constantly growing tendency, among the 
more intefligent class of citizeas, to demand that honest business 
methods be applied to local public service, and that appointments 
be made on the basis of intelligence and capacity, rather tlian 
of party allegiance. The movement for the reform of the civil 
service of cities is going hand in hand with the movement for 
general municipal reform, those reformers regarding the merit 

* For the scope of these exertions, sec Civil Service Rule Vl , 
at p. 57 of the US Civil ServuB Commisston' s Fifteenth md Sixteenth 
Reports, A statement of the number of pobitioiis actually affected 
by this action of the president appears m the Seventeenth Report, 
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system of appointments as not merely the necessary and only 
safe bulwark to preserve the results of their labours, but also as 
the most efficient means for bringing about other reforms. 
Hence civil service reform is given a leading position in all 
programmes for the reform of state and municipal governments, 
'['his has undoubtedly been due, in the first instance, at least, to 
the success which attended the application of the merit system 
to the Federal service, municipal and state legislation following 
in the wake of the national civil service law. In New York an act 
similar to the Federal Civil Service Act was passed on the 4th 
of May 1883, and in 1894 the principles of the merit system 
were introduced by an amendment into the state constitution, 
and made applicable to cities and villages as well. In Massa- 
chusetts an act was passed on the 3rd of June 1884 which in 
its general features was based upon the Federal act and the 
New York act. Similar laws were passed in Illinois and Wisconsin 
in 189s, in New Jersey in 1908 ; the laws provide for the 
adoption of the merit system in state and municipal govern- 
ment. In New Orleans, La., and in Seattle, Wash., the merit 
sy.stem was introduced by an amendment to the city charter 
in 1896. The same result was accomplished by New Haven, 
('onn., in 1897, and by San Francisco, Cal., in 1899. still 
other cities the principles of the merit system have been enacted 
into law, in some cases applying to the entire service and in 
others to only a part of it. 

The application of the merit system to state and municipal 
governments has proved successful wherever it has been given 
a fair trial. ^ As experience has fostered public confidence in the 
system, and at the same time shown those features of the law 
which are most vulnerable, and the best means for fortifying 
them, numerous and important improvements upon the pioneer 
act applying to the Federal service have been introduced in 
the more recent legislation. This is particularly true of the acts 
now in force in New York (passed m 1890) and in Chicago 
The power of the commission to enforce these acts is materially 
greater than the power possessed by the Federal commission. 
In making investigations they are not confined to taking the 
testimony of voluntary witnesses, but may administer oaths, 
and compel testimony and the production of books and papers 
where necessary ; and in taking action they are not confined 
to the making of a report of the findings in their investigations, 
but may themselves, in many cases, take final judicial action. 
Further than this, the payment of salaries is made dependent 
upon the certificate of the commission that the appointments 
of the recipients were made in accordance with the civil service 
law and rules. Thus these commissions have absolute power 
to prevent irregular or illegal appointments by refractory 
appointing officers. Their powers being so much greater than 
those of the national commission, their action can be much 
more drastic in most cases, and they can go more directly to the 
heart of an existing abuse, and apply more quickly and effectually 
the needed remedy. 

Upon the termination of the Spanish -American War the 
necessity for the extension of the principles of the merit system 
to the new territories, the responsibility for whose government 
the lesults of this war had thrown upon the United States, was 
realized. By the acts providing for civil government in Porto 
Rico (April 12th, 1900) and Hawaii (April 30th, 1900), the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act and Rules were applied to 
those islands. Under this legislation the classification applies 
to all positions which are analogous to positions in the Federal 
sendee, those which correspond to positions in the municipal 
and state governments being considered as local in character, 
and not included in the classification. 

On the i()th of September 1900 the United States Philippine 
Commission passed an act “ for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of an efficient and honest civil service in the Philippine 
Islands.” This act, in its general features, is based upon the 
national civil service law, but includes also a number of the 

^ In the US. Civil Service Commission's Fifteenth Report ^ pp 489- 
502, the “ growth of the civil service reform in states and cities is 
historically treated, briefly, but with some thoroughness. 


stronger points to be found in the state and municipal law 
mentioned above. Among these are the power given the civil 
service board to administer oaths, summon witnesses, and require 
the production of official records ; and the power to stop pay- 
ment of salaries to persons illegally appointed. Promotions arc 
determined by competitive examinations, and are made through- 
out the service, as there are no excepted positions. A just 
.right of preference in local appointments is given to natives. 
The president of the Philippine commission in introducing this 
bill said ; “ The purpose of the United States government . . . 
in these islands is to secure for the Filipino people as honest 
and as efficient a government as may be possible. ... It is the 
hope of the commission to make it possible for one entering the 
lowest ranks to reach the highest, under a tenure based solely 
upoh merit.” Judging by past experience it is believed that 
this law is well adapted to accomplish the purpose above stated. 

For fuller information upon the details of the present workings 
of the merit system m the Federal service, recourse should be had 
to the publications of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, which are 
to be found in the public libraries in all the principal cities in the 
United States, or which may be had free of charge upon application 
to the commission. The Manual of Examtnaiton^, published semi- 
annually, gives full information as to the character of the examina- 
tions held by the commission, together with the schedule of dates 
and places for the holding of those examinations. The Annual 
Reports of the commission contain full statistics of the results of its 
work, together with comprehensive statements as to the difficulties 
encountered m enforcing the law, and the means used to overcome 
them. In the Fifteenth Re party pp 443-485, will be found a very 
valuable historical compilation from original sources, upon the 
" practice of the presidents m appointments and removals m the 
executive civil service, from 1789 to 1883." In the same report, 
pp. 511-517, is a somewhat comprehensive bibliography of “civil 
service *' in periodical literature in the igth century, brought down 
to the end of 1898 See also C. R. Fish, The Civil Service and the 
Patronage (New York, 1905) 

In most European countries the civil service is recruited on much 
the same lines as m the United Kingdom and the United States, 
that IS, cither by examination or by nomination or by both. In 
some cases the examination is purely competitive, m other cases, 
as m France, holders of university degrees get special privileges, such 
as being put at the head of the list, or going up a certain number of 
places ; 01, as m Germany, many departmental posts are filled by 
nomination, combined with the results of general examinations, 
either at school 01 university In the pubhcations of the United 
States Department of Laliour and Commcice for 1904-1905 will 
be found brief details of the systems adopted by the various foreign 
countries for appomtiug their civil service employees 

CIVITA CASTELLANA (anc. Faleriiy q.v,)y a town and episcopal 
see of the province of Rome, 45 m. by rail from the city of Rome 
(the station is 5 m. N.E. of the town). Population (1901) 5265. 
The cathedral of S. Maria possesses a fine portico, erected in 
1210 by Laurentius Romanus, his son Jacobus and hi.s grandson 
Cosmas, in the cosmatesque style, with ancient columns and 
mosaic decorations : the interior was modernized in the i8th 
century, but has some fragments of cosmatesque ornamentation. 
The citadel was erected by Pope Alexander VI. from the designs 
of Antonio da Sangallo the elder, and enlarged by Julius II. 
and Leo X. The lofty bridge by which the town is approached 
belongs to the i8th century. Mount Soracte lies about 6 m. 
to the south-east. 

CIVITA VECCHIA, a seaport town and episcopal see of Italy, 
in the province of Rome, 50 m. N.W. by rail and 35 m. direct 
from the city of Rome. Pop. (1871) 8143 ; (1901) 17,589. It 
is the ancient Centum Cellae, founded by Trajan. Interesting 
descriptions of it are given by Pliny the Younger {EpisU vi, 31) 
and Rutilius Namat. i. 237. The modern harbour works rest 
on the ancient foundations, and near it the cemetery of detach- 
ments of the Classes Misenensis and Ravennas has been found 
{fioYp. Inscr, Lai, vok xi., Berlin, 1888, pp. 3520 seq,). Remains 
of an aqueduct and other Roman buildings are preserved ; the 
imperial family had a villa here. Procopius mentions it in the 
6th century as a strong and populous place, but it was destroyed 
in 813 by the Saracens. I^o IV. erected a new city for the 
inhabitants on the site where they had taken refuge, about 8 m. 
N.N.E. of Civita Vecchia towards the hills, near La Farnesina, 
where its ruins may still be seen ; the city walls and some of 
the streets and buildings may be traced, and an inscription 
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(which must have stood over one of the city gates) recording 
its foundation has been discovered. It continued to exist under 
the name Cencelle as a feudal castle until the 15th century. 
In the meantime, however, the inhabitants returned to the old 
town by the shore in 889 and rebuilt it, giving it the name 
Civitas Vetus, the modem Civita Vecchia (see 0 . Marucchi in 
Nuovo Bulleitino di archeologia cristiana, vi., 1900, p. 195 seq.). 
In 1508 Pope Julius IL began the construction of the castle 
from the designs of Bramante, Michelangelo being responsible 
for the addition of the central tower. It is considered by Burck- 
hardt the finest building of its kind. Pius IV. added a convict 
prison. The arsenal was built by Alexander VIL and designed 
by Bernini. Civita Vecchia was the chief port of the Papal 
State and has still a considerable trade. There are cement 
factories in the town, and calcium carbide is an important article 
of export. The principal imports are coal, cattle for the home 
markets, and fire-bricks from the United Kingdom. Three 
miles N.E. were the Aquae Tauri^ warm springs, now known 
as Bagni della F errata : considerable remains of the Roman 
baths are still preserved. About i m. W. of these are other 
hot springs, those of the Ficoncella, also known in Roman times. 

CLACKMANNAN, the county town of Clackmannanshire, 
Scotland. Pop. 1505. It lies near the north bank of the Forth, 
2 m. E. of Alloa, with two stations on the North British railway. 
Among the public buildings are the parish church, the tower of 
which, standing on a commanding eminence, is a conspicuous 
landmark. Clackmannan Tower is now a picturesque rum, 
but at one time played an important part in Scottish history, 
and was the scat of a lineal descendant of the Bruce family 
after the failure of the male line. The old market cross still 
exists, and close to it stands the stone that gives the town its 
name (Gaelic, dach, stone ; Manann, the name of the district). 
A large spinning -mill and coalpits lend a modern touch in 
singular contrast with the quaint, old-world aspect of the place. 
About I m. to the S.E. is Kennet House, the seat of Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, another member of the Bruce family. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE, the smallest county in vScotland, 
bounded S.W. by the Forth, W. by wStirlingshire, N.N.E. and 
N.W. by Perthshire, and E. by Fifeshire. It has an area of 
35,160 acres, or about 55 sq. m. An elevated ridge starting on 
the west, runs through the middle of the county, widening 
gradually till it reaches the eastern boundary, and skirting 
the alluvial or carse lands in the valleys of the Forth and Devon 
Still farther to the N, the Ochil hills form a picturesque feature 
in the landscape, having their generally verdant surface broken 
by bold projecting rocks and deeply indented ravines. The 
principal summits are within the limits of the shire, among 
them Ben Cleuch (2363 ft.), King's Seat (2111 ft.), Whitewisp 
(2110 ft.), the Law (above Tillicoultry, 2094 ft.) and Blairdenon 
(2072 ft.), on the northern slope, in which the river Devon takes 
its rise. The rivers of importance are the Devon and the Black 
or South Devon. The former, noted in the upper parts for its 
romantic scenery and its excellent trout-fishing, runs through the 
county near the base of the Ochils, and falls into the Forth at 
the village of Cambus, after a winding course of 33 m., although 
as the crow flies its source is only 5J m. distant. The Black 
Devon, rising in the Cleish Hills, flows westwards in a direction 
nearly parallel to that of the Devon, and falls into the Forth 
near Clackmannan. It supplies motive power to numbers of 
mills and collieries ; and its whole course is over coal strata. 
The Forth is navigable as far as it forms the boundary of the 
county, and ships of 500 tons burden run up as far as Alloa. 
The only lake is Gartmom, i m. long by about i of a mile broad, 
which has been dammed in order to furnish water to Alloa and 
power to mills. The Ochils are noted for the number of their 
glens. Though these are mostly small, they are well wooded 
and picturesque, and those at Menstrie, Alva, Tillicoultry and 
Dollar are particularly beautiful. 

Geology . — This county is divided geologically into two areas, the 
boundary line skirting the southern margin of the Ochils and runnmg 
westwards from a point north of Dollar by Alva m the direction of 
Airthrey in Stirlingshire. The northern portion forms part of the 


volcanic range of the Ochils which belongs to the Old Red Sandstone 
period, and consists of a great succession of lavas— basalts and 
andesites — with intercalations of tuff and agglomerate. As the 
rocks dip gently towards the north and form the highest ground 
in the county they must reach a great tiuckness. They arc pierced 
by small intrusive masses of diorite, north of Tillicoultry House. 
The well-marked feature runnmg E. and W. along the southern 
base of the Ochils indicates a line of fault or dislocation whicli 
abruptly truncates the Lower Old Red volcanic rocks and bungs 
down an important development of Carboniferous strata occupying 
the southern part of the county. These belong mainly to the C oal- 
measures and comprise a nurnbei of valuable coal-seams whicli 
have been extensively worked The Clackmannan field is the 
northern continuation of the great Lanarkshire basin which extends 
northwards by Slamannan, Falkirk and the Carron Ironworks to 
Alloa. Along the eastern margin between Cairnmuir and Bruce- 
lield the underlying Millstone Grit, consisting mainly of false- 
lieddcd sandstones, comes to the surface Close to the rivi i Devon 
south of Dollar the Vicars Bridge Limestone, which there maiks the 
top of the Carboniferous T.imestone series, rises from beneath the 
Millstone Grit. The .structure of the Clackmannan field is interesting. 
The strata are arranged in synclinal form, the highest seams being 
found near the Devon ironworks, and they are traversed by a senes 
of parallel east and west faults each w>th a downthrow to the south, 
whereby the coals are repeated and the field extended. During 
mining opeiations evidence has been obtained of the existence of 
a buried rivcr-channel, filled with boulder clay and stratified de- 
posits along the couise of the Devon, which extends below the 
present sea-level and points to greater elevation of the land m 
prc-glacial time An excellent example of a dolerite dyke trending 
slightly north of west occurs m the north part of the county where 
it traverses the volcanic rocks ol Lower Old Red Sandstone age. 

Industries. — The soil is generally productive and well culti- 
vated, though the greater part of the elevated range which is 
interposed between the carse lands on the Forth and the vale 
of Devon at the base of the Ochils on the north consists of inferior 
soils, often lying upon an impervious clay. Oats are the chief 
crop, but wheat and barley are profit al^ly grown. Sheep- 
farming is successfully pursued, the Ochils affording excellent 
pasturage, and cattle, pigs and horses are also raised. Tliere is 
a small tract of moorland in the east, called the Forest, bounded 
on its northern margin by the Black Devon Iron-ore (haema- 
tite), copper, silver, lead, cobalt and arsenic have all been 
discovered in small quantity in the Ochils, between Alva and 
Dollar. Ironstone — found either in beds, or in oblate balls 
embedded in slaty clay, and yielding from 25 to 30 % of iron — 
IS mined for the Devon iron- works, near Clackmannan. Coal 
has been mined for a long period. The strata which compose the 
field are varieties of sandstone, shale, fire-clay and argillaceous 
ironstone. There is a heavy continuous output of coal at the 
mines at Sauchie, Fishcross, ( oalsnaughton, Dcvonside, Clack- 
mannan and other pits. The spinnmg-mills at Alloa, Tillicoultry 
and Alva are always busy, Alloa yarns and fingering being widely 
famous. The distilleries at Glenochil and Carsebridge and the 
breweries in Alloa and Cambus do a large export business. 
The minor trades include glass-blowing, pottery, coopering, 
tanning, iron-founding, electrical apparatus making, ship- 
building and paper-making. 

The North British railway serves the whole county, while the 
Caledonian has access to Alloa. 

Population and Government. — ^The population was 33,140 
in 1891 and 32,029 in 1901, when 170 persons spoke Gaelic and 
English and one person Gaelic only. The county unites with 
Kinross-shire in returning one member to parliament. Clack- 
mannan (pop. 1505) IS the county town, but Alloa (14,458), 
Alva (4624), and Tillicoultry (3338) take precedence in popula- 
tion and trade. Menstrie (pop. 898) near Alloa has a large 
furniture factory and the great distillery of Glenochil. To the 
north-east of Alloa is the thriving mining village of Sauchie. 
Clackmannan forms a sheriffdom with Stirling and Dumbarton 
shires, and a sheriff-substitute sits at Alloa. Most of the schools 
in the shire are under school-board control, but there are a 
few voluntary schools, besides an exceptionally well-equipped 
technical school in Alloa and a well-known academy at Dollar. 

See James Wallace, The Sheriffdom of Clackmannan . a Sketch 
of tts History (Edinburgh, 1890) ; D. Bevendge, Between the Ochtls 
and the Forth (Edinburgh, 1808) ; John Crawford, Memorials of 
Alloa (1885) ; William Gibson, Reminiscences of Dollar^ Tillicoultry 
&c. (1082). 
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OLACTOff-ON**SlA» a watering-place in the Harwich parlia- 
mentary division of Essex, England ; 71 m. E.N.E. from London 
by a branch from Colchester of tiie Great Eastern railway ; 
served also by steamers from London in the summer months, 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 7456. Clay cliffs of slight altitude 
rise from the sandy beach and face south-eastward. In the 
neighbourhood, however, marshes fringe the shore. The church 
of Great Clacton, at the village ij m, inland, is Norman and 
later, and of considerable interest. Clacton is provided with 
a pier, promenade and marine parade ; and is the seat of various 
convalescent and other homes. 

CLADEL, LfiON (1835-1892), French novelist, was bom at 
Montaiiban (Tara-et-Garonne) on the 13th of March 1835. 
'Fhe son of an artisan, he studied law at Toulouse and became 
a solicitor's clerk in Paris. He made a reputation in a limited 
circle by his first book, Les Martyrs ridicules (1862), a novel for 
which Charles Baudelaire, whose literary disciple Cladel was, 
wrote a preface. He then returned to his native district of 
Quercy, where he produced a series of pictures of peasant life in 
Eral le dompteur (1865), Le NommS Qouael (1868) and other 
volumes. Returning to Paris he published the two novels 
which are generally acknowledged as his best work, Le Bousrassie 
(1869) and La Fite votive de Saint Bartholornee Porte-glaive (18^2). 
Une Maudite (1876) was judged dangerous to the public morals 
and cost its author a month’s imprisonment. Other works by 
Cladel arc L.es Va-nu-pieds (1873), a volume of short stories ; 
N^a qtdun mil (1882), Urbains et ruraux (1884)^ Gueux de marque 
(1887), and the posthumous Juwe errante (1897). He died at 
Sevres on the 20th of July 1892. 

See Im Vie de IJtm Cladel (Pans, 1005), by his daughter Judith 
Claddl, containing also an article on Cladel by Edmond ihcard, a 
complete list of his works, and of the ciUical articles on liis work. 

CLAFLIN, HORACE BRIGHAM (1811-1885), American 
merchant, was born in Milford, Massachusetts, on the i8th of 
December 1811. He was educated at Milford Academy, became 
a clerk in his father’s store in Milford, and in 1831, with his 
brother Aaron and his brother-in-law Samuel Daniels, succeeded 
to his father’s business. In 1832 the firm opened a branch store 
in Worcester, Mass , and in 1833 Horace B. Claflm and Daniels 
secured the sole control of this establishment and restricted their 
dealings to dry goods. In 1843 (!laflin removed to New York 
City and became a member of the firm of Bulkley & Clafiin, 
wholesale dry goods mercdiants. In 1851 and in 1864 the firm 
was reorganized, being designated in these respective years 
as riaflin, Mellin & Company and H. B, Clafim & Company 
Under Clallin’s management the business increased so rapidly 
that the sales for a time after 1865 probably exceeded those 
of any other mercantile house in the world. Though the firm 
was temporarily embarrassed at the beginning of the Civil War, 
on account of its large business interests in the South, and during 
the financial panic of 1873, the promptness with which Mr 
Claflm met these crises and paid every dollar of his liabilities 
greatly increased his reputation for business ability and integrity. 
He died at Fordham, New York, on the 14th of November 18815. 

CLAIRAULT (or Clairaut), ALEXIS CLAUDE (1713-1765), 
French mathematician, was born on the 13th or 7th of May 1713, 
at Paris, where his father was a teacher of mathematics. Under 
his father’s tuition he rnadesudi rapid progress in mathematical 
studies that in las thirteenth year he read before the French 
Academy an account of the properties of four curves which lie 
had llten discovered. When only sixteen he finished a treatise, 
Rerherches sur les courhts A double courbure, which, on its publica- 
tion m 1731, procured his admission into the Academy of 
Sciences, although even then he was below the legal age. In 
1736, together with Pierre Louis Maupertuis, he took part in the 
expedition to Lapland, which was undertaken for the purpose 
of estimating a degree of the meridian, and on his return he 
published his treatise Thiorte de la figure de la tern (1743). In 
this work he promulgated the theorem, known as “ Clairault’s 
theorem,’’ which connects the gravity at points on the surface 
of a rotating ellipsoid with the compression and the centrifugal 
force at the equator (see Earth, Figure of the). He obtained 


an ingenious approximate solution of the problem of the three 
bodies ; in 1750 he gained the prize of the St Petersburg Academy 
for his essay Thiarie de la Ime ; and in 1759 he calculated the 
perihelion of Halley's comet. He also detected singular solutions 
in differential equations of the first order, and of the second and 
higher degrees. Qairault died at Paris, on the 17th of May 1765. 

CLAIRON, LA (1723-1803), French actress, whose real name 
^as CLAiRii Joseph Hippolyte Leris, was Wn at Cond6 sur 
TEscaut, Hamaut, on the a5th of January 1723, the natural 
daughter of an army sergeant. In 1736 she made her first stage 
i]^ppearance at the Com6die Italienne,in a small part in Marivaux’s 
He des esclaves. After several years in the provinces she returned 
to Paris. Her life, meanwhile, had been decidedly irregular, 
even if not to the degree indicated by the libellous pamphlet 
Histoire de la demoiselle Cfonel, dite Frihllon, actrice de la Comedie 
de Rouen, ecrite par eUe-^me (The Hague, 1746), or to be inferred 
from the disingenuousness of her own Memoms d'Hippolyte 
Clatron (1798) ; and she had great difficulty in obtaining an 
order to make her debtU at the Comcdie Fran9aise. Succeeding, 
however, at last, she had the courage to select the title-role of 
Pliidre (1743), and she obtained a veritable triumph. During 
her twenty-two years at this theatre, dividing the honours 
with her rival Mile Dumesnil, she filled many of the classical 
roles of tragedy, and created a great number of parts in the plays 
of Voltaire, Marmoiitel, Saurin, de Belloy and others. She 
retired in 1766, and trained pupils for the stage, among them 
Mile Raucourt. Goldsmith called Mile Clairon the most perfect 
female figure I have ever seen on any stage ” (The Bee, 2nd No.) ; 
and Garrick, while recognizing her unwillingness or inability 
to make use of the inspiration of the instant, admitted that 
“she has everything that art and a good understanding with 
great natural spirit can give her.’* 

OLAIRVAUX, a village of north-eastern France, in the depart- 
ment of Aube, 40 m. E.S.E. of Troyes on the Eastern railway to 
Belfort. Clairvaux (Clara Vallis) is situated in the valley of the 
Aube on the eastern border of the Forest of Clairvaux. Its 
celebrity is due to the abbey founded m 11x5 by St Bernard, 
which became the centre of the Cistercian order. The buildings 
(see Abbey) belong for the most part to the i8th century, but 
there is a large storehouse which dates from the 12th century. 
The abbey, suppressed at the Revolution, now serves as a prison, 
containing on an average 800 inmates, who are employed m 
agricultural and industrial occupations. Clairvaux has iron- 
works of some importance. 

CLAIRVOYANCE (Fr. for “ clear-seeing ”), a technical term m 
psychical research, properly equivalent to lucidity, a super- 
normal power of obtaining knowledge in which no part is played 
by (a) the ordinary processes of sense-perception or (b) super- 
normal communication with other intelligences, incarnate or 
discarnate. The word is also used, sometimes qualified by the 
word telepathic, to mean the power of gaining supernormal 
knowledge from the mind of another (see Telepathy). It is 
further commonly used by spiritualists to mean the power of 
seemg spirit forms, or, more vaguely, of discovering facts by some 
supernormal means. 

Lucidity. — Few experiments have been made to test the 
existence of this faculty. If communications from discarnate 
minds are regarded as possible, there are no means of distinguish- 
ing facts obtained in this way from facts obtained by independent 
clairvoyance. In practice no evidence has been obtained 
pointing to the possession by a discarnate spirit of knowledge not 
possessed by any living person (see Medium), As explanation of 
the few successful experiments in independent clairvoyance >ve 
have the choice of three explanations : (i) lucidity ; (2) telepathy 
from living persons ; (3) hyperaesthesia. The second possibility 
was overlooked in RicheC’s diagram experiments ; it cannot l)e 
assumed that a picture put into an envelope and not consciously 
recalled has been in reality forgotten. Similarly the clairvoyant 
diagnosis of diseases may depend on knowledge gained tele- 
pathically from the patient, whp may be sublimmally aware of 
diseased states of the body. The most elaborate experiments are 
by Prof. Richet with a hypnotized subject who succeeded iu 
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naming twelve cards out of sixty-eight. no precautions were 
taken againet hyperaesthesia further than endoslng the card in a 
second envelope. There is a power possessed by a certain number 
of people, of naming a card drawn by them or heW in the himd 
face downwards, so that there is no normal knowledge of its suit 
and number. Few thorough trials have been made ; but it seems 
to point to some kind of hyperaesthesia rather than to clair- 
voyance ; in the Richct experiments even il the envelopes 
excluded h5^raesthe8ia of touch on the part of the medium, 
there may have been subliminal knowledge on Prof. Richet’s 
part of the card which he put in the envelope. The experience 
known as the dijd vu has sometimes been cxpbmed as due to 
clairvoyance. 

Telepathic Clairvoyance . — For a discussion of this see Tele- 
pathy and CRYSTAL-GAzmo. It may be noted here that some 
curious relation seems to exist between apparently telepathic 
acquisition of knowledge and the arrival of a letter, newspaper, 
&c., from which the same knowledge could be directly gained. 
We are confronted with a similar problem in attempting an 
explanation of the power of mediums to state correctly facts 
relating to objects placed in their hands. Of a somewhat 
different character is rctrocognition ((^.v.), where the knowledge in 
many cases, if telepathic, must be derived from a discamate mind. 

Clairvoyance, as a term of spiritualism, with its correlative 
dair audience, is the name given to the power of seeing and hearing 
discamate spirits of dead relatives and others, with whom the 
living are said to be surrounded. More vaguely it includes the 
power of gaining knowledge, either through the spirit world or by 
means of psychometry (i.e. the supernormal acquisition of 
knowledge about owmers of objects, writers of letters, &c.) 
Some evidence for these latter powers has been accumulated by 
the Society for Psychical Research, but in many cases the 
piecing together of normally acquired knowledge, together with 
shrewd guessing, suffices to explain the facts, especially where the 
investigator has had no special training for his task. 

See Richct, Expenmentelle Studien (1891) ; also m Ptoc. S PM. 
vi. 66 For a criticism see N. W. Thomas, Thought Transference, 
pp. 44-48. For Clairvoyance in general see F. W. H. Myer^j, Human 
Persoitahty, and m Proc S P.Ii. xi. 334 ct scq. For a criticism of the 
evidence see Mrs Sidgwick in Proc. S.P.U. vu. 30 , 356. (N W T ) 

CLAMEOY, a town of central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Nidvre, at the confluence of the Vonne 
and Beuvron and on the Canal du Nivernais, 46 m. N N.E. of 
Nevers on the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 4455. Its 
principal building is the church of St Martin, which dates chiefly 
from the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. The tower and facade 
are of the i6th century. The chevet, whicli is surrounded by an 
aisle, is rectangular — a feature found in few French churches. 
Of the old castle of the counts of Nevers, vaulted cellars alone 
remain. A church in the suburb of Bethlehem, datmg from the 
1 3 th and 13th centuries, now serv'es as part of an hotel. The 
public institutions include the sub-prefecture, tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce and a communal college. Among the 
industrial establishments are saw-mills, fulling-mills and flour- 
mills, tanneries and manufactories of boots and shoes and 
chemicals ; and there is considerable trade in wine and cattle and 
in wood and charcoal, which is conveyed principally to Paris, by 
way of the Yonne. 

In the early middle ages Clamecy belonged to the abbey of St 
Julian at Auxerre ; in the nth century it passed to the counts of 
Nevers, one of whom, Herv^, enfranchised the inhabitants in 
1213, After the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 11S8, 
Clamecy became the seat of the bishops of Bethlehem, who till the 
Revolution resided in the hospital of Pantheaor, bequeathed by 
William IV.; count of Nevers. On the coup d'keU of 1851 an 
insurrection broke out in the town, and was repressed by the new 
authorities with great severity. 

€LAK {Gaelic clann, 0 . Ir. dand, connected with Lat. planta, 
shoot or scion, the ancient Gaelic or Goidelic substituting k for p\ 
a group of people united by common blood, and usually settled m 
a common habitat. The clan ^stem existed in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland from early times. In its strictest sense the 


system was peculiar to those couatries, but, in its wider isaeiining 

a group of kinsmen forming a seli-govemi]^ community, 
system a& represented by the wlage community has been shown 
by Sir H. Maine and others, to halve existed at one tiiaoie or 
another in aB lands. 

Before the use of surnames and elaborate written genealogies, 
a tribe in its ^finite sense was called in Celtic a ttkaih, a v ord 
of wide affinities, from a root ki, to grow, to multiply, exisiing 
in all European languages. When the tribal system began to 
be broken up by conquest and by the rise of towns and of ten i- 
torial government, the use of a common surname furnished a 
new bond for keeping up a connexion between kindred. The 
head of a tribe or smaller group of kindred selected some ancestor 
and called himself his I/a, grandson, or as it has been anglicized 
0 \ e.g. Ua Canchohatr (O' Conor), Ua Sutlleakham (O' Sullivan). 
All his kindred adopted the same name, the chief using no 
fore-name however. The usual mode of distinguishing a person 
before the introduction of surnames was to name his father and 
grandfather, e.g. Owen, son of Donal, son of Dermot, This 
naturally led some to form their surnames with Mat, son, instead 
of Ua, grandson, e.g. Mac Carthatgh, son of Carlhad^ (Mac Carthy), 
Mac Ruaidhn, son of Rory (Macrory). Both methods have been 
followed in Ireland, but in Scotland Mac came to be exclusively 
used. The adoption of such genealogical surnames fostered the 
notion that all who bore the same surname were kinsmen, and 
hence the genealogical term dann, which properly means the 
descendants of some progenitor, gradually became synonymous 
with tudth, tribe. Like all purely genealogical terms, dann may 
be used m the limited sense of a particular tribe goN'erned by a 
chief, or in that of many tribes claiming descent from a common 
ancestor. In the latter sense it was synonymous with sil, siol, 
seed e.g. Stol Alpine, a great clan which included the smaller 
clans of the Maegregors, Grants, Mackinnons, Macnabs, Maephies, 
Macquarnes and Macaulays. 

The clan system in the most arcliaic form of which we ha\e 
any definite information can be best studied in the Irish tuaih, 
or tribe.^ This consisted of two classes: (i) tribesmen, and 
(2) a miscellaneous class of sla\es, criminals, strangers and their 
descendants. The first class included tribesmen by blood m the 
male line, including all illegitimate children acknowledged by 
their fathers, and tribesmen by adoption or sons of tribeswomen 
by strangers, foster-sons, men who had done some signal service 
to the Inbe, and lastly the descendants of the second class after 
a certain number of generations. Each tuaih had a chief called 
a rig, king, a word cognate with the Gaulish tigs or nx, the 
Latin regs or rex, and the Old Norse rtk-tr. Ihe tribesmen 
formed a number of communities, each of which, like the tribe 
itself, consisted of a head, ceann fine, his kinsmen, slaves and 
other retainers. I'his w^as the fine, or sept. Each of these 
occupied a certain part of the tnl)e-land, the arable part being 
cultivated under a system of co-tillage, the pasture land co- 
grazed according to certain customs, and the wood, bog and 
mountains forming the marchland of the sept being the un- 
restricted common land of the sept. The sept was m fact a 
village community. 

What the sept was to the tribe, the homestead was to the sept. 
The head of a homestead was an aire, a representative freeman 
capable of acting as a witness, compurgator and bail. Ihese 
were very important functions, especially when it 1$ borne in 
mind that the tribal homestead was the home of many of the 
kinsfolk of the head of the family as well as of his own children. 
The descent of property being according to a gavel-kind Custom, 
it constantly happened that when an atre died the share of his 
property which each member of his immediate family was en- 
titled to receive was not sufficient to qualify him to be an atre. 
In this case the family did not divide the inheritance, but 
remained together as “ a joint and undivided family,^' one of the 
members being elected chief of the family or household, and in 

* The folio wmf» account of the Irish clan-system differs in some 
respects from that in the article on Brehon Laws t- ) . but it is 
retained here m view of the authoiily of the writer and the admitted 
obscunty of the whole subject. (En. E.B.) 
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this capacity enjoyed the rights and privileges of an aire. Sir 
H. S. Maine directed attention to this kind of family as an 
important feature of the early institutions of all Indo-European 
nations. Beside the “ joint and undivided family there was 
another kind of family which we might call “ the joint family.^* 
This was a partnership composed of three or four meml:)ers of a 
sept whose individual wealth was not sufficient to qualify each 
of them to be an aire, but whose joint wealth qualified one of the 
co-partners as head of the joint family to be one. 

So long as there was abundance of land each family grazed 
its cattle upon the tribe-land without restriction ; unequal 
increase of wealth and growth of population naturally led to its 
limitation, each head of a homestead being entitled to graze 
an amount of stock in proportion to his wealth, the size of his 
homestead, and his acquired position. The arable land was no 
doubt applotted annually at first ; gradually, however, some 
of the richer families of the tribe succeeded in evading this 
exchange of allotments and converting part of the common land 
into an estate in sevralty. Septs were at first colonies of the 
tribe which settled on the march-land ; afterwards the conversion 
of part of the common land into an estate in sevralty enabled 
the family that acquired it to become the parent of a new sept. 
The same process might, however, take place within a sept 
without dividing it ; in other words, several members of the 
sept might hold part of the land of the sept as separate estate. 
The possession of land in sevralty introduced an important 
distinction into the tribal system — it created an aristocracy 
An a ire whose family held the same land for three generations 
was called a fiatth, or lord, of which rank there were several 
grades according to their wealth m land and chattels. The atres 
whose wealth consisted in cattle only were called bo-atresy or 
cow-fliw, of whom there were also several grades, depending 
on their wealth in stock. When a hd-ane had twice the wealth 
of the lowest class of flaith he might enclose part of the land 
adjoining his house as a lawn ; this was the first step towards 
his becoming a flaith. The relations which subsisted between 
the fiatths and the bd-atres formed the most curious part of the 
Celtic tribal system, and throw a flood of light on the oiigin 
of the feudal system. Every tribesman without exception owed 
ceilsinne to the rigy or chief, that is, he was bound to become 
his cetlfy or vassal. This consisted in paying the rig a tribute 
m kind, for which the cede was entitled to receive a proportionate 
amount of stock without having to give any bond for their 
return, giving him service, e.g. in building his duuy or stronghold, 
reaping liis harvest, keeping his roads clean and in repair, killing 
wolves, and especially service in the field, and doing him homage 
three times while seated every time he made his return of tribute. 
Paying the “ calpe ’’ to the Highland chiefs represented this 
kind of vassalage, a colpdach or heifer being in many cases the 
amount of food-rent paid by a free or saer cctle, A tribesman 
might, however, if he pleased, pay a higher rent on receiving 
more stock together with certain other chattels for which no 
rent was chargeable. In this case he entered into a contract, 
and was therefore a bond or daer cede. No one need have 
ac'cepted stock on these terms, nor could he do so without the 
consent of his sept, and he might free himself at any time from 
his obligation by returning what he had received, and the rent 
due thereon. 

What every one was bound to do to his rig, or chief, he might 
do voluntarily to the fiatth of his sept, to any flaith of the tribe, 
or even to one of another tribe. He might also become a bond 
cede. In either case he might renounce his ceileship by returning 
a greater or lesser amount of stock than what he had received 
according to the circumstances under which he terminated his 
vassalage. In cases of disputed succession to the chiefship of a 
tribe the rival claimants were always anxious to get as many 
as possible to become their vassals. Hence the anxiety of minor 
chieftains, in later times in the Highlands of Scotland, to induce 
the clansmen to pay the “ cedpe ” where there happened to be a 
doubt as to who was entitled to be chief. 

The effect of the custom of gavel-kind was to equalize the 
wealth of each and leave no one wealthy enough to be chief. 


llie “ joint and undivided family and the formation of joint 
families, or gilds, was one way of obviating this result ; another 
way was the custom of tanistry. The headship of the tribe was 
practically confined to the members of one family ; this was 
also the case with the headship of a sept. Sometimes a son 
succeeded his father, but the rule was that the eldest and most 
capable member of the gedfine, that is, the relatives of the actual 
chief to the fifth degree,^ was selected during his lifetime to be 
his successor — generally the eldest surviving brother or son of 
the preceding chief. The man selected as successor to a chief 
of a tribe, or chieftain of a sept, was called the tanist, and 
should be “ the most experienced, the most noble, the most 
wealthy, the wisest, the most learned » the most truly popular, 
the most powerful to oppose, the most steadfast to sue for 
profits and (be sued) for losses.’^ In addition to these qualities 
he should be free from personal blemishes and deformities, and 
of fit age to lead his tribe or sept, as the case may be, to battle.^ 
So far as selecting the man of the geilfine who was supposed to 
possess all those qualities, the office of chief of a tribe or chieftain 
of a sept was elective, but as the geilfine was represented by four 
persons, together with the chief or chieftain, the election was 
practically confined to one of the four. In order to support 
the dignity of the chief or chieftain a certain portion of the tribe 
or sept land was attached as an apanage to the office ; this land, 
with the duns or fortified residences upon it, went to the suc- 
cessor, but a chief’s own property might be gavelled. This 
custom of tanistry applied at first probably to the selection of 
the successors of a rig, but was gradually so extended that even 
a bo-air e had a tanist. 

A sept might have only one flaith, or lord, connected with 
it, or might have several. It sometimes happened, however, 
that a sept might be so broken and reduced as not to have even 
one man qualified to rank as a fiatth. The rank of a fiatth 
depended upon the number of his cetlei^y that is, upon his wealth. 
The fiatth of a sept, and the highest when there was more than 
one, was ceann pne, or head of the sept, or as he was usually 
called in Scotland, the chieftain. He was also called the fiatth 
geilfine, or head of the gedfincy that is, the kinsmen to the fifth 
degree from among whom should be chosen the tanist, and who, 
according to the custom of gavel-kind, were the immediate heirs 
who received the personal property and were answerable for the 
liabilities of the sept. The flaiths of the different septs were the 
vas.sals of the rig, or chief of the tribe, and performed certain 
functions which were no doubt at first individual, but in time 
became the hereditary right of the sept. One of those was the 
office of maer, or steward of the chief’s rents, &c. ; ® and another 
that of aire tutsi, leading aire, or iaotsech, a word cognate with 
the Latin duc-s or dux, and Anglo-Saxon here-tog, leader of the 
‘‘ here,” or army. The iaotsech was leader of the tribe in battle ; 
in later times the term seems to have been extended to several 
offices of rank. The cadet of a Highland clan was always called 
the iaotsech, which has been translated captain ; after the 
conquest of Wales the same term, tywysaug, was used for a ruling 
prince. Slavery was very common in Ireland and Scotland ; 

* The explanation here given of geilfine is different from that given 
m the introduction to the third volume of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland, which was followed by Sir H. S. Maine in his account of it 
in his Early History of Institutions, and which the present writer 
believes to be erroneous. 

® It should also be mentioned that illegitimacy was not a bar. 
The issue of “ handfast " marriages in Scotland were eligible to be 
chiefs, and even sometimes claimed under feudal law. 

• This office IS of considerable importance in connexion with early 
Scottish history. In the Insh annals the rig, or chief of a great tribe 
{mor tuath), such as of Ross, Moray, Marr, Buchan, &c., is called a 
mor maer, or great mdef. Sometimes the same person is called king 
also in these annals. Thus Findlaec, or Finlay, son of Ruadhri, the 
father of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, is called king of Moray in the 
Annals of Ulster, and mor maer m the Annals of Ttghernach. The 
term is never found in Scottish charters, but it occurs in the Book 
of the Abbey of Dcir in Buchan, now m the library of the university 
of Cambridge. The Scotic kings and their successors obviously 
regarded the chiefs of the great tribes m question merely as their 
maers, while their tribesmen only knew them as kings. From these 
“ mor-maerships," which corresponded with the ancient mor iuatha, 
came most, if not all, the ancient Scottish earldoms. 
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in the former slaves constituted a common element in the 
stipends or gifts which the higher kings gave their vassal sub- 
reguli. Female slaves, who were employed in the houses of 
chiefs and flattks in grinding meal with the hand-mill or quern, 
and in other domestic work, must have been very common, for 
the unit or standard for estimating the wealth of a bd-aitt^ blood- 
fines, &c., was called a cumhal, the value of which was three 
cows, but which literally meant a female slave. The descendants 
of those slaves, prisoners of war, forfeited hostages, refugees 
from other tribes, broken tribesmen, &c., gathered round the 
residence of the rig and flattks, or squatted upon their march- 
lands, forming a motley band of retainers which made a consider- 
able element in the population, and one of the chief sources of 
the wealth of chiefs and flattks. The other principal source of 
their income was the food-rent paid by cetles, and especially 
by the daer or bond cetles, who were hence called biathachs, 
from btad, food. A flattk, but not a tig, might, if he liked, go to 
the house of his ceile and consume his food-rent in the house of 
the latter. 

Under the influence of feudal ideas and the growth of the 
modern views as to ownership of land, the chiefs and other 
lords of clans claimed in modem times the right of bestowing 
the tribe-land as iurcrec, instead of stock, and receiving rent not 
for cattle and other chattels as in former times, but proportionate 
to the extent of land given to them. The turcrecAand seems to 
have been at first given upon the same terms as tttnrec-stock, 
but gradually a system of short leases grew up ; sometimes, 
too, it was given on mortgage. In the Highlands of Scotland 
cetles who received iurcrec-la^nd were called “ taksmen.’^ On the 
death of the chief or lord, his successor either bestowed the 
land upon the same person or gave it to some other relative. 
In this way in each generation new families came into possession 
of land, and others sank into the mass of mere tribesmen. Some- 
times a “ taksman ’’ succeeded in acquiring his land in perpetuity, 
by gift, marriage or purchase, or even by the “ strong hand.'^ 
The universal prevalence of exchangeable allotments, or the 
rundalc system, shows that down to even comparatively modern 
times some of the land was still recognized as the property of 
the tribe, and was cultivated in village communities. 

The chief governed the clan by the aid of a council called 
the sabaid {sab, a prop), but the chief exercised much power, 
especially over the miscellaneous body of non-tribesmen who 
lived on his own estate. This power seems to have extended 
to life and death. Several of the flattks, perhaps, all heads of 
septs, also possessed somewhat extensive powers of the same 
kind. 

The Celtic dress, at least in the middle ages, consisted of a 
kind of shirt reaching to a little below the knees called a lenn, 
a jacket called an tnar, and a garment called a brat, consisting 
of a single piece of cloth. This was apparently the garb of the 
aires, who appear to have been further distinguished by the 
number of colours in their dress, for we are told that while a 
slave had clothes of one colour, a rSg tuatka, or chief of a tribe, 
had five, and an ollanih and a superior king six. The breeches 
was also known, and cloaks with a cowl or hood, which buttoned 
up tight in front. The letin is the modern kilt, and the brat the 
plaid, so that the dress of the Irish and Welsh in former times 
was the same as that of the Scottish Highlander. 

By the abolition of the heritable jurisdiction of the Highland 
chiefs, and the general disarmament of the clans by the acts 
passed in 1747 after the rebellion of 1745, the clan system was 
practically broken up, though its influence still lingers in the 
more remote districts. An act was also passed in 1747 for- 
bidding the use of the Highland garb ; but the injustice and 
impolicy of such a law being generally felt it was afterwards 
repealed. (W. K. S ) 

CLANRICARDE, ULICK DE BURGH (Bourke or Burke), 
1ST Earl of (d. 1544), styled MacWilliam, and Ne-gan or Na- 
gCeann {i,e. '' of the Heads, having made a mount of the 
heads of men slain in battle which he covered up with earth ”), 
was the son of Richard or Rickard de Burgh, lord of Clanricarde, 
by a daughter of Madden of Portumna, and grandson of Ulick de 
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Burgh, lord of Clanricarde (1467-1487), the collateral heir male of 
the earls of Ulster. On the death of the last earl in 1333, his only 
child Elizabeth had married Lionel, duke of Clarence, and the 
earldom became merged in the crown, in consequence of which 
the de Burghs abjured English laws and sovereignty, and chose 
for their chiefs the sons of Sir William, the “ Red ” carl of 
Ulster’s brother, the elder William taking the title of MacWilliam 
Lighter (Uachtar, Upper), and becoming the ancestor of the 
earls of Clanricarde, and his brother Sir Edmond that of Mac- 
William Oughter (Ochtar, t.e. Ixiwer), and founding the family 
of the earls of Mayo. In 1361 the duke of Clarence was sent over 
as lord-lieutenant to Ireland to enforce his claims as husband of 
the heir general, but failed, and the chiefs of the de Burghs 
maintained their independence of English sovereignty for several 
generations. Ulick de Burgh succeeded to the headship of his 
clan, exercised a quasi-royal authority and held vast estates in 
county Galway, in Connaught, including Loughry,Dunkellin, Kil- 
tartan (Hilltaraght) and Athenr>% as well as Clare and Leitrim. 
In March 1541, however, he wrote to Henry VIII., lamenting the 
degeneracy of his family, “ which have been brought to Irish and 
disobedient rule by reason of marriage and nurseing with those 
Irish, sometime rebels, near adjoining to me,” and placing 
himself and his estates in the king’s hands. The same year he was 
present at Dublin, when the act was passed making Henry VIII. 
king of Ireland. In 1543, in company with other Irish chiefs, he 
visited the king at Greenwich, made full submission, undertook to 
introduce English manners and abandon Irish names, received a 
regrant of the greater part of his estates with the addition of 
other lands, was confirmed in the captainship and rule of Clanri- 
carde,and was created on the ist of July 1543 earl of Clanricarde 
and baron of Dunkellin in the peerage of Ireland, with unusual 
ceremony. “ The making of McWilliam earl of Clanricarde 
made all the country during his time quiet and obedient,” states 
Lord Chancellor Cusake in his review of the state of Ireland in 
1553.^ He did not live long, however, to enjoy his new English 
dignities, but died shortly after returning to Ireland about Man h 
1544. He IS called by the annalist of Loch C 4 ” a haughty and 
proud lord,” who reduced many under his yoke, and by the Four 
Masters ‘‘ the most illustrious of the English in Connaught.” 

Clanricarde married (i) Grany or Grace, daughter of Mulrone 
O’Carroll, ” prince of Ely,” by whom he had Richard or Rickard 
” the Saxon,” who succeeded him as 2nd earl of Clannearde 
(grandfather of the 4th earl, whose son became marquess of 
Clanricarde), this alliance being the only one declared valid. 
After parting with his first wife he married (2) Honora, sister 
of Ulick de Burgh, from whom he also parted. He married 
(3) Mary Lynch, by whom he had John, who claimed the 
earldom in 1568. Other sons, according to Burke’s Peerage, 
were Thomas “the Athlete,” shot in 1545, Redmond “of the 
Broom” (d. 1595), and Edmund (d. 1597). 

See also A nnals of If eland hy the Four Masters (cd. by O Connellan, 
1840), p. 132 note, and reign of Henry VIIT. , Annals of Loch Ce 
{Refum Bnt, Medti Aevt Scriptores) (54) (1871) , Hist Mem. of the 
O'BnenSf by J. O. Donogliue (i860), pp 159, 519 ; Ireland under the 
Tudofs, by R Bagwell, vol. 1 ; State Papers, heland, Carew MSS. 
and Gairdncr’s Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. , Cotton MSS. 
Bnt Mus , Titus B xi f 388. (P. C Y ) 

CLANRICARDE, ULICK DE BURGH (Bourke or Burke), 
Marquess of (1604-1657 or 1658), son of Richard, 4th earl of 
Clanricarde, created in 1628 earl of St Albans, and of Prances, 
daughter and heir of Sir Francis Walsingham, and widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney and of Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, was born in 
1604. Fe was summoned to the House of Lords as Lord Burgh in 
1628, and succeeded his father as 5th earl in 1635. He sat in the 
Short Parliament of 1640 and attended Charles I. in the Scottish 
expedition. On the outbreak of the Irish rebellion Clanricarde 
had powerful inducements for joining the Irish-— the ancient 
greatness and independence of his family, his devotion to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and strongest of all, the ungrateful 
treatment meted out by Charles I. and Wentworth to his father, 
one of Elizabeth’s most stanch adherents m Ireland, whose lands 
were appropriated by the crown and whose death, it was popularly 
1 Cal. of State Pap , Carew MSS. 15 I 5 “I 574 > P* 
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asserted, wm imstened by the harshness of the lord^ieutetiAnt 
Nevertheless ajt the ciisk his loyalty never 'iravered. Alone of the 
Irish Roman Catholic nobility to declare for tfae king, he retuuncd 
to Ireland, took up his residienoe at Foitumna, kept Galway, of 
which he was governor, neutral, and took ifteasures for the 
defencse of the county and for the relief of the Protestants, 
making “ his house and towns a refuge, nay, even a hospital for 
the distressed English.” ^ In 1643 ^ ^om* 

missioners appoint^ by the king to confer with the Irish con- 
federates, and urged the wisdom of a cessation of hostilities in a 
document whioh he publicly distributed. He was appointed 
commander of the English forces in Connaught in 1644, and m 
1646 was created a marquess and a privy councillor. He sup- 
ported the same year the treaty between Charles I. and the 
confedemtes, and endeavoured after its failure to persuade 
Preston, the general of the Irish, to agree to a peace ; but the 
latter, being advised by Rinucemi, the papal nuncio, refused in 
December. Together with Ormonde, Clanricarde opposed the 
nuncio’s policy ; and the royalist inhabitants of Galway 
having through the latter’s influence rejected the cessation of 
hostilities, arranged with Lord Inchiquki in 1648, he l>esieged the 
town anfl compelled its acquiescence. In 1649 he reduced Sligo. 
On Ormonde’s departure in December 1650 Clanricarde was 
appointed deputy lord-lieutenant, but he was not trusted by the 
Romom Catholics, and was unable to stem the tide of the parlia- 
mentary successes. In 1651 he opposed the offer of Charles, duke 
of Lorraine, to supply money and aid on condition of being 
acknowledged “ Protector ” of the kingdom. In May 1652 
Galway surrendered to the parliament, and m June Clanricarde 
signed articles with the parliamentary commissioners which 
allowed his departure from Ireland. In August he was excepted 
from pardon for life and estate, but by permits, renewed from 
tune to time by the council, he was enabled to remain m England 
for the rest of his life, and in 1653 £500 a year was settled upon 
him by the council of state in consideration of the protection 
which he had given to the Protestants m Ireland at the time of 
the rebellion. lie died at Somerhill in Kent in 1657 or 1658 and 
was buried at Tunbridge. 

The “ groat earl,” as he was called, supported Ormonde in his 
desire to unite the English royalists with the more moderate 
Roman Catholics on the bisis of religious toleration under the 
authority of the sovereign, against the papal scheme advocated by 
Rmuccini, and in opposition to the parliamentary and Puritan 
policy. By the author of the Aphonsmteal Discovery, who 
represents the opinion of the native Irish, he is denounced as the 

masterpiece of the treasonable faction,” ‘‘a foe to his king, 
nation and religion,” and by the duke of [.orraine as “ a traitor 
and a base fellow ” ; but there is no reason to doubt Clarendon’s 
opinion of him as “ a person of unque.stionable fidelity . , . and 
of the most eminent constancy to the Roman Catholic religion of 
any man in the three kingdoms,” or the verdict of Hallam, who 
describes him “ as perhaps the most unsullied character in the 
annals of Ireland.” 

lie married Lady Anne Compton, daughter of William 
Compton, 1st earl of Northampton, but liad issue only one 
daughter. On his death, accordingly, the marquessate and the 
Engli.sh peerages became extinct, lie Irish titles reverting to his 
cousin Richard, 6th earl, grandson of the 3rd earl of Clanricarde. 
Henry, the lath earl (i 742-1 797), was again created a marquess in 
1789, but the marquessate expired at his death without issue, the 
earldom going to his brother. In 1825 the 14th earl (1802-1874) 
was created a marquess ; he w'as ambassador at St Petersburg, 
and later postmaster-general and lord privy seal, and married 
Georj^e Canning’s daughter. Hk son (b. 1832), who achieved 
notoriety in the Irish land agitation, succeeded him as 2nd 
marquess. 

BiRLiOGRAPHy. — See the article “ Burgh, Uhek do,’' in the Diet 
oj Nat Biography^ and authorities there given ; Htst, of the In$h 
Confedtraiton, by R, Belling^*, ed by J. T. Gilbert (1882) ; Aphons^ 
$nual Discovery {Irinh Archacologicaf Society, 1879); Memoirs of 
the Marquis of Clanricarde (1722, repr. 1744) ; memoirs of Uhek, 

' Htst. MSS. Comm. MSS. of Earl of Egmont^ i. 223. 


Marjms of <H0twicard0^ by John, i Uh earl ri757) J Eife of Crmpnd^i 
by T. Carte (1851)^ S. R. Gardmer’s Mist, of the Civil War ana 
of the Commonwealth', Thomason Tracts (Brit. Mm.) E 371 (11), 
456 (ro) ; Cal of State Papers. Irish, esp. Introd. 1633-1647 ajtu 
Domestic ; Miot. MSS. Comm., MSS. of Marq. of Otmom^ ana Eari 
ofEgrmnt. fP.C.Y.) 

8111 THOMAS, the name of an English poet first 
nientioned in lie history of English literature by F. S. Ellis in 
1896, when, in editing the text of The B&eAt of Cuptd, God of Love, 
or The Cu^o and the Nightingale, for the Kelmscott Press, he 
stated that Professor Skeat had discovered that at the end of the 
best of the MSS. the author was called Clanvowe. In 1897 this 
information was confirmed and expanded by Professor Skeat in 
the supplementary volume of hk Garendon Press 1894-' 

1897). The beautiful romance of The Cuckoo and the Ni^^ngde 
was published by Thynne in 1:5^2, and was attributed by him, and 
by successive editors down to the days of Henry Bradsliaw, to 
Chaucer. It was due to this error that for three centuries 
Chaucer was su^yposed to be identified with the manor of Wood- 
stock, and even painted, in fanciful pictures, as lying 

“ Under a maple that is fair and green, 

Before the chambei -window of the Queen 
At Wodestock, upon the greenfe lea/’ 

But this queen could only be Joan of Navarre, who arrived 
in 1403, three years after Chaucer’s death, and it is to the 
spring of that year that Professor Skeat attributes the composi- 
tion of the poem. Sir Thomas Clanvowe was of a Herefordshire 
family, settled near Wigmore. He was a prominent figure m the 
courts of Richard 11 . and Henry TV., and is said to have been a 
friend of Pnnee Hal. He was one of those who had begun to 
mell of I.ollardy, and drink the gall of heresy.” He was one of the 
twenty -five knights who accompanied John Beaufort (son of 
John of Gaunt) to Barbar}^ in 1390. 

The date of his birth is unknown, and his name is last mentioned 
in 1404. The historic and htcraty importance of The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale is great. It is the work of a poet who had studied 
the prosody of Chaucer with more intelligent care than either 
Occleve or Lydgate, and who therefore forms an important link 
between the 14th and 1 5th centuries in English poetry. Clanvowe 
writes with a surprising delicacy and sweetness, in a five-line 
measure almost peculiar to himself Professor Skeat points out a 
unique characteristic of Clanvowe’s versification, namely, the 
unprecede nted freedom with which he employs the suffix of the 
final -e, and rather avoids than seeks elision. The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale was imitated by Milton in his sonnet to the Nightin- 
gale, and was rewritten in modern English by Wordsworth. It is 
a poem of so much individual beauty, that wc must regret the 
apparent loss of everything else written by a poet of such unusual 
talent. 

St*e also a critical edition of the Bake of Cuptde by Dr Erkh 
VoUmor (Berlin, 1898). (E. G.) 

CLAPAR&DE, JEAN LOUIS REN£ ANTOINE £D0UAR0 

(1832-1870), Swiss naturalist, was born at Geneva on the 24th of 
April 1832. He belonged to a French family, some members of 
which liad taken rcfqge in that city after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, In 1852 he began to study medicine and natural 
science at Berlin, where he was great\y influenced by J. Midler 
and C. G. Ehrenberg, the former beii^ at that period engaged in 
his important researches on the &hinoderms. In 1855 he 
accompanied Muller to Norway, and there spent two months on a 
desolate reef that he might obtain satisfactory observations. 
The latter part of his stay at Berlin he devoted, along with J. 
Lachmann, to the study of the Infusoria and Rhwopods. In 1857 
he obtained the degree of doctor, and in 1862 he was chosen 
professor of comparative anatomy at Geneva. In 1839 he 
visited England, and in coflipany with W. B. Carpenter made a 
voyage to the Hebrides ; and in 1863 he spent some months in the 
Bay of Biscay. On t^ appearance of Darwin’s work on the 
Origin of Species, he adopted his theories and published a 
valuable series of articles on the subject in the Revue Germanique 
(1861). During 1865 and i866 ill-health rendered him incapable 
of work, and he determined to pass the winter of 1866-1867 in 
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Naples. The change of cUmate produced s&nie amelioratiott^ and 
his energy was attested by two elaborate volumes on the 
Annelidae of the gulf. He again visited Naples with advantage 
in i86S j but in 1870, instead of recovering as before, he grew 
worse, and on the 31st of May he died at Siena on his way home. 
His Recherdies snr la structure des rnnilides sSdentmres were 
published posthumously in 1873, 

GLAPPERTON, HUGH (1788-1827), Scottish traveller in West 
Central Africa, was born in 1788 at Annan, Dumfriesshire, where 
his father was a surgeon. He gained some knowledge of practical 
mathematics and navigation, and at thirteen was apprenticed on 
board a vessel which traded between Liverpool and North 
America. After having made several voyages across the Atlantic 
he was impressed for the navy, in which he soon rose to the rank 
of midshipman. During the Napoleonic wars he saw a good deal 
of active service, and at the storming of Port Louis, Mauritius, in 
November 1810, he was first in the breach and hauled down the 
French flag. In 1814 he went to Canada, was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and to the command of a schooner on the 
Canadian lakes. In 1817, when the flotilla on the lakes was 
dismantled, he returned home on half-pay. 

In 1820 Clapperton removed to Edinburgh, where he made 
the acquaintance of Walter Oudney, M.D., who aroused in him an 
interest in African travel. Lieut. G. F. Lyon, R.N., having 
returned from an unsuccessful attempt to reach Bomu from 
Tripoli, the British government determined on a second exf^di- 
tion to that country. Dr Oudney was appointed by Lord 
Bathurst, then colonial secretary, to proceed to Bomu as consul 
with the object of promoting trade, and Clapperton and Major 
Dixon Denham {q.v.) were added to the party. From Tripoli, 
early in 1822, they set out southward to Murzuk, and from this 
point Clapperton and Oudney visited the Ghat oasis. Kuka, the 
capital of Bomu, was reached in February 1823, and Lake Chad 
seen for the first time by Europeans. At Bornu the travellers 
were well received by the sultan ; and after remaming in the 
country till the 14th of December they again set out for the 
purpose of exploring tlie course of the Niger. At Murmur, on the 
road to Kano, Oudney died (Januan'' 1824). Gapperton con- 
tinued his journey alone through Kano to Sokoto, the capital of 
the Fula empire, where by order of Sultan Bello he was obliged to 
stop, though the Niger was only five days’ journey to the west. 
Worn out with his travel he returned by way of Zaria and 
Katsena to Kuka, where he again met Denham, llie two 
travellers then set out for Tripoli, reached on the 26th of January 
1825. An account of tlie travels was published m 1826 under the 
title of Narratwe of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and 
Central Africa tn the years 1S22-18J4, 

Immediately after his return Clapperton was raised to the rank 
of commander, and sent out with another expedition to Africa, 
the sultan Bello of Sokoto having professed his eagerness to open 
up trade with the west coast. Gapperton landed at Badagry in 
the Bight of Benin, and started overland for the Niger on the 7th 
of December 1825, having with him his servant Richard Lander 
{q.v.)y Captain Pearce, R.N^, and Dr Morrison, navy surgeon and 
naturalist. Before the month was out Pearce and Morrison were 
dead of fever. Clapperton continued his journey, and, passing 
through the Yoruba countr\% in January 1826 he crossed the 
Niger at Bussa, the spot Where Mungo Park had died twenty years 
before. In July he arrived at Kano. Thence he went to ^koto, 
intending afterwards to go to Bornu. The sultan, however, 
detained him, and being seized with dysentery he died near 
Sokoto on the 13th of April 1827. 

Clapperton was the first European to make known from 
personal observation the semi-civilmed Hausa countries, which he 
visited soon after the establishment of the Sokoto empire by the 
Fula. In 1829 api^ared the Journal of a Second Expedition into 
the Interior of Africa^ &c., by the late Commander Clapperton, 
to which was prefaced a biographical sketch of the explorer by his 
uncle, Lieut.-colonel S. Clapperton. Lander, who had brought 
back the journal of his master, also published Records of Captain 
Clapperion^s Last Expedition to Africa . . . with the ^sequent 
Adventures of the Author (2 vols., London, 1830). 


0LA4I1IB (PV. ciaquer, to clap the hands), an oiiganized body 
of profmioi^ applauders in the French theatres. The hiring 
of persons to applaud dramatic performances was common in 
classical times, and the emperor Nero, when he acted, had his 
performance greeted by an encomium chanted by five tliousand 
of his soldiers, who were called Angustals. The recollection of 
this gave the ifithrccntury P^rench poet, Jean Daurat, an idea 
which has developed into the modem claque. Buying up a 
number of tickets for a performance of one of his plays, he dis- 
tributed them gratuitously to those who promised publicly to 
express their approbation. It was not, however, till 1820 that 
a M. Sauton seriously undertook the systematization of the 
claque, and opened an office in Paris for the supply of claqueurs. 
By 1830 the claque had become a regular institution. The 
manager of a theatre sends an order for any number of claqueurs. 
These people are usually under a chef de claque ^ whose duty it is 
to judge where their efforts are needed and to start the demonstra- 
tion of approval. This takes several forms. Thus there are 
cotnmtssaifes, those who leara the piece by heart, and call the 
attention of their neighbours to its good points between the 
acts. The rteurs arc those who laugh loudly at the jokes. The 
plemeurSf generally women, feign tears, by holding their hand- 
kerchiefs to their eyes. The chatouilleurs keep the audience in a 
good humour, while the btsseurs simply clap their hands and cry 
bts! bis I to secure encores. 

CLARA, SAINT (1194-1253), foundress of the Franciscan 
nuns, was bom of a knightly family in Assisi in 1194. At 
eighteen she was so impressed by a sermon of St Francis that 
she was filled with the desire to devote herself to the kind of life 
he was leading. She obtained an interview with him, and to 
test her resolution he told her to dress in pemtential sackcloth 
and beg alms for the poor in the streets of Assisi. Clara readily 
did this, and PYancis, satisfied as to her vocation, told her to 
come to the Portiuncula arrayed as a bride. The friars met her 
with lighted candles, and at the foot of the altar Francis shore 
off her hair, received her vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
and invested her witli the P'rancLscan habit, 1212. He placed 
her for a couple of years in a Benedictine convent in Assisi, 
until the convent at St Damian s, close to the town, was ready. 
Her two younger sisters, and, after her father’s death, her 
mother and many others joined her, and the Franciscan nuns 
spread widely and rapidly (see Clares, Poor). The relations 
of friendship and sympathy between St Clara and St Francis 
were very close, and there can be no doubt that she was one of 
the truest heirs of P'rancis’s inmost spirit. After his death 
Clara threw herself wholly on the side of those who opposed 
mitigations in the rule and manner of hfe, and she was one of 
the chief upholders of St Francis’s primitive idea of poverty 
(see Franciscans). She was the close friend of Brother Leo 
and the other “ Companions of St Francis,” and they assisted 
at her death. For forty years she was abbess at St Damian’s, 
and the great endeavour of her life was that the rule of the nuns 
should be purged of the foreign elements that had been intro- 
duced, and should become wholly conformable to St P'rancis’s 
spirit. She lived just long enough to witness the fulfilment of 
her great wish, a rule sucli os she desired being approved by the 
pope two days before her death on the iith of August 1253. 

The sources for her life are to be found m the Bollandist Acta 
Sanctorum on the nth of August, and sketches in .such Live^ of the 
Saints as Alban Butler’s See also Wetzer und Welte, Ktfchen- 
lexicon (2nd cd ), art. “ Clara " (E. C. B.) 

CLARE, the name of a famous English family. The ancestor 
of this histone house, “ which played,” in Preeman’s words, 

so great a part alike in England, Wales and Ireland,” was 
Count Godfrey, eldest of the illegitimate sons of Richard the 
Fearless, duke of Normandy. His son, Count Gilbert of Brionne, 
had two sons, Richard, lord of Bienfaite and Orbec, and Baldwin, 
lord of Le and Meulles, both of whom accompanied the 
Conqueror to England. Baldwin, known as ‘‘De Meulles” or 

of Exeter,” received the hereditary shrievalty of Devon with 
great estates in the West Country, and left three sons, William, 
Robert and Richard, of whom the first and last were in turn 
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sheriffs of Devon. Richard, known as “ de Bienfaite,’' or 
“ of Tunbridge,’’ or ** of Clare,” was the founder of the house 
of Clare. 

Richard derived his English appellation from his strongholds 
at Tunbridge and at Clare, at both of which his castle-mounds 
still remain. The latter, on the borders of Essex and Suffolk, 
was the head of his great “ honour ” which lay chiefly in the 
eastern counties. Appointed joint justiciar in the king’s absence 
abroad, he took a leading part in suppressing the revolt of 1075. 
By his wife, Rohese, daughter of Walter Giffard, through whom 
great Giffard estates afterwards came to his house, he left five 
sons and two daughters. Roger was his heir in Normandy, 
Walter founded Tintern Abbey, Richard was a monk, and 
Robert, receiving the forfeited fief of the Baynards in the eastern 
counties, founded, through his son Walter, the house of Fitz- 
Walter (extinct 1432), of whom the most famous was Robert 
FitzWalter, the leader of the barons against King John. Of 
this house, spoken of by Jordan Fantosme as “ Clarreaus,” 
the Daventrys of Daventry (extinct 1380) and Fawsleys of 
Fawsley (extinct 1392) were cadets. One of Richard’s two 
daughters married the famous Walter Tircl. 

Gilbert, Richard’s heir in England, held his castle of Tunbridge 
against William Rufus, but was wounded and captured. Under 
Ifenry L, who favoured the Clares, he obtained a grant of 
Cardigan, and carried his arms into Wales. Dying about 1115, 
he left four sons, of whom Gilbert, the second, inherited Chep- 
stow, with Nether-Gwent, from his uncle, Walter, the founder 
of Tintern, and was created carl of Pembroke by Stephen about 
1138 ; he was father of Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke 
(^.7».). The youngest son Baldwin fought for Stephen at the 
battle of Lincoln (1141) and founded the priories of Bourne 
and Deeping on lands acquired with his wife. The eldest son 
Richard, who was slain by the Welsh on his way to Cardigan 
in 1135 or 1136, left two sons Gilbert and Roger, of whom 
Gilbert was created earl of Hertfordshire by Stephen. 

It was probably because he and the Clares had no interests in 
Hertfordshire that they were loosely and usually styled the 
earls of (de) Clare. Dying in 1152, Gilbert was succeeded by 
his brother Roger, of whom Fitz-Stephen observes that “ nearly 
all the nobles of England were related to the earl of Clare, whose 
.sister, the most beautiful woman in England, had long been 
desired by the king ” (Henry II ). He was constantly fighting 
the Welsh for his family possessions in Wales and quarrelled 
with Becket over Tunbridge Castle. In 1173 or 1174 he was 
succeeded by his son Richard as third earl, whose marriage 
with Amicia, daughter and co-heir of William, earl of Gloucester, 
was destined to raise the fortunes of his house to their highest 
point He and his son Gilbert were among the “ barons of the 
Charter.” Gilbert, who became fourth earl in 1217, obtained 
also, early in 1218, the earldom of Gloucester, with its great 
territorial “ Honour,” and the lordship of Glamorgan, in right 
of his mother ; “ from this time the house of Clare became the 
acknowledged head of the baronage ” Gilbert had also inherited 
through his father his grandmother’s “ Honour of St Hilary ” 
and a moiety of the Giffard fief ; but the vast possessions of 
his house were still further swollen by his marriage with a 
daughter of William (Marshal), earl of Pembroke, through 
whom his son Richard succeeded in 1245 to a fifth of the Marshall 
lands including the Kilkenny estates in Ireland. Richard’s 
successor, Gilbert, the ” Red ” earl, died m 1295, the most 
powciful subject in the kingdom. 

On his death his earldoms seem to have been somewhat 
mysteriously deemed to have passed to his widow Joan, daughter 
of Edward I. , for her second husband, Ralph de Monthermer, 
was summoned to parliament in right of them from 1299 1306. 

After her death, however, in 1307, Earl Gilbert’s son and name- 
sake was summoned in 1308 as earl of Gloucester and Hertford, 
though only sixteen, A nephew of Edward II. and brother-in- 
law of Gaveston, he played a somewhat wavering part in the 
struggle between the king and the barons. Guardian of the 
realm in 1311 and regent in 1313, he fell gloriously at Bannock- 
burn (June 24th, 1314), when only twenty -three, rushing on 


the enemy like a wild boar, making his sword drunk with 
their blood.” 

The earl was the last of his mighty line, and his vast posses- 
.sions in England (in over twenty counties), Wales and Ireland 
fell to his three sisters, of whom Elizabeth, the youngest, wife 
of John de Burgh, obtained the ** Honour of Clare ” and trans- 
mitted it to her son William de Burgh, 3rd earl of Ulster, whose 
daughter brought it to Lionel, son of King Edward III., who 
was thereupon created duke of Clarence, a title associated ever 
since with the royal house. The ” Honour of Clare,” vested in 
the crown, still preserves a separate existence, with a court and 
steward of its own. 

Clare College, Cambridge, derived its name from the above 
Elizabeth, Lady of Clare,” who founded it as Clare Hall in 
^ 347 ‘ 

Clare County in Ireland derives its name from the family, 
though whether from Richard Strongbow, or from Thomas de 
Clare, a younger son, who had a grant of Thomond in 1276, has 
been deemed doubtful. 

Clarenceux King of Arms, an officer of the Heralds’ College, 
derives his style, through Clarence, from Clare. 

See J H Round's Geoffrey de Mandevtlky Feudal England, Com- 
mune of London, and Peera^ Studies ; also his “ Family ot Clare" 
111 Arch Journ. Ivi , and " Origin of Armorial Bearings " in Jb, li. , 
Parkinson’s "Clarence, the origin and bcaiers of the title," m The 
Antiquary, v ; Clarkes " Lords of Glamorgan " in Arch, Journ 
XXXV.; Planche's "Earls of Gloucester" m Journ Arch Assoc. 
XXVI ; Dugdale’s Baronage, vol 1, and Monasticon Anglicanum , 
G. E. C[okayne]’s Complete Pea age (J H R ) 

CLARE, JOHN (1793-1864), English poet, commonly known 
as ” the Northamptonshire Peasant Poet,” the son of a farm 
labourer, was born at Helpstone near Peterborough, on the 
13th of July 1793. of seven he was taken from 

school to tend sheep and geese ; four years later he began to 
work on a farm, attending in the winter evenings a school where 
he is said to have learnt some algebra. He then became a pot-boy 
in a public-house and fell in love with Mary Joyce, but her 
father, a prosperous farmer, forbade her to meet him. Subse- 
quently he was gardener at Burghley Park. He enlisted in the 
militia, tried camp life with gipsies, and worked as a lime burner 
in 1817, but in the following year he was obliged to accept 
parish relief. Clare had bought a copy of Thomson’s Seasons 
out of his scanty earnings and had begun to write poems. In 
1819 a bookseller at Stamford, named Drury, lighted on one of 
Clare’s poems, The Setting Sun, written on a scrap of paper 
enclosing a note to his predecessor in the business. He be- 
friended the author and introduced his poems to the notice 
of John Taylor, of the publishing firm of Taylor & Hussey, 
who issued the Poems Desert pitve of Rural Life and Scenery 
in 1820. This book was highly praised, and in the next year 
his Village Minstrel and other Poems were published. He was 
greatly patronized ; fame, in the shape of curious visitors, broke 
the tenor of his life, and the convivial habits that he had formed 
were indulged more freely. He had married in 1820, and an 
annuity of 15 guineas from Lord Exeter, in whose service he had 
been, was supplemented by subscription, and he became pos- 
sessed of £45 annually, a sum far beyond what he had ever 
earned, but new wants made his income insufficient, and in 
1823 he was nearly penniless. The Shepherd’s Calendar (1827) 
met with little success, which was not increased by his hawking 
it himself. As he worked again on the fields his health tem- 
porarily improved ; but he soon became seriously ill. 1-ord 
Fitzwilliam presented him with a new cottage and a piece of 
ground, but Clare could not settle in his new home. Gradually 
his mind gave way. His last and best work, the Rural Muse 
(^®3S)> was noticed by “ Christopher North ” alone. He had 
for some time shown symptoms of insanity ; and in July 1837 he 
was removed to a private asylum, and afterwards to the North- 
ampton general lunatic asylum, where he died on the 20th of 
May 1864. Clare’s descriptions of rural scenes show a keen and 
loving appreciation of nature, and his love-songs and ballads 
charm by their genuine feeling ; but his vogue was no doubt 
largely due to the interest aroused by his humble position in life. 
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So«5 the Lif$ of John Clare, by Frederick Martin (1865) ; and Life 
and Remains of John Clare, by T. L. Cherry {1873), which, though 
not so complete, contains some of the poet's asylum verses amd prose 
fragments. 

OLARF^ JOHH FITZGIBBON, ist Earl of (i749--i8o3 ), lord 
chancellor of Ireland, was the second son of John Fitzgibbon, 
who had abandoned the Roman Catholic faith in order to 
pursue a legal career* He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he was highly distinguished as a classical scholar, 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 1770. In 
177a he was called to the Irish bar, and quickly acquired a very 
lucrative practice ; he also inherited his father’s large fortune 
on the death of his elder brother. In 1778 he entered the Irish 
House of Commons as member for Dublin University, and at 
first gave a general support to the popular party led by Henry 
Grattan {q.v.). He was, however, from the first hostile to that 
part of Grattan’s policy which aimed at removing the disabilities 
of the Roman Catholics ; he endeavoured to impede the Relief 
Bill of 1778 by raising difficulties about its effect on the Act of 
Settlement. He especially distrusted the priests, and many 
years later explained that his life-long resistance to all concession 
to the Catholics was based on his “ unalterable opinion ” that 
“ a conscientious Popish ecclesiastic never will become a well- 
attached subject to a Protestant state, and that the Popish 
clergy must always have a commanding influence on every 
member of that communion.” As early as 1780 Pitzgibbon 
began to separate himself from the popular or national party, 
by opposing Grattan’s declaration of the Irish parliament’s 
right to independence. There is no reason to suppose that in 
this change of view he was influenced by corrupt or personal 
motives. His cast of mind naturally inclined to authority 
rather than to democratic liberty ; his hostility to the Catholic 
claims, and his distrust of parliamentary reform as likely to 
endanger the connexion of Ireland with Great Britain, made him 
a sincere opponent of the aims which Grattan had in view. 
In reply, however, to a remonstrance from his constituents 
Fitzgibbon promised to support Grattan’s policy in the future, 
and described the claim of Great Britain to make laws for Ireland 
as “ a daring usurpation of the rights of a free people.” 

For some time longer there was no actual breach between him 
and Grattan. Grattan supported the appointment of Fitzgibbon 
as attorney-general in 1783, and in 1785 the latter highly eulo- 
gized Grattan’s character and services to the country m a speech 
in which he condemned Flood’s volunteer movement. He also 
opposed Flood’s Reform Bill of 1784 ; and from this time 
forward he was in fact the leading spirit in the Irish government, 
and the stillest opponent of all concession to popular demands. 
In 1784 the permanent committee of revolutionary reformers in 
Dublin, of whom Napper Tandy was the most conspicuous, 
invited the sheriffs of counties to call meetings for the election of 
delegates to attend a convention for the discussion of reform ; and 
when the sheriff of the county of Dublin summoned a meeting for 
this purpose Fitzgibbon procured his imprisonment for contempt 
of court, and justified this procedure in parliament, though Lord 
Erskine declared it grossly illegal. In the course of the debates 
on Pitt’s commercial propositions in 1785, which Fitzgibbon 
supported in masterly speeches, he referred to Curran in terms 
which led to a duel between the two lawyers, when Fitzgibbon 
was accused of a deliberation in aiming at his opponent tlmt was 
contrary to etiquette. His antagonism to Curran was life-long 
and bitter, and after he became chancellor his hostility to the 
famous advocate was said to have driven the latter out of 
practice. In January 1787 Fitzgibbon introduced a stringent 
bill for repressing the Whiteboy outrages. It was supported by 
Grattan, who, however, procured the omission of a clause 
enacting that any Roman Catholic chapel near which an illegal 
oath had been tendered should be immediately demolished. His 
influence with the majority in the Irish parliament defeated 
Pitt’s proposed reform of the tithe systeinm Ireland, Fitzgibbon 
refusing even to grant a committee to investigate the subject. 
On the regency q[uestion in 1789 Fitzgibbon, in opposition to 
Grattan, supported the doctrine of Pitt in a scries of powerful 


speeches which proved him a great constitutional lawyer; he 
intimated that the choice for Ireland might in certain eventu- 
alities rest between complete separation from England and 
legislative union; and, while he exclaimed as to the latter 
alternative, “God forbid that I should ever see that day 1 ” he 
admitted that separation would be the worse evil of the two. 

In the same year l^rd Lifford resigned the chancellorship, and 
Fitzgibbon was appointed in his place, being raised to the peerage 
as Baron Fitzgibbon. His removal to the House of Lords 
greatly increased his power. In the Commons, though he had 
exercised great influence as attorney-general, his position had 
been secondary ; in the House of Lords and m the privy council 
he was little less than despotic. “ He was,” says Lecky, “ by far 
the ablest Irishman who had adopted without restriction the 
doctrine that the Irish legislature must be maintained in a 
condition of permanent and unvarying subjection to the English 
executive.” But the English ministry were now embarking on a 
policy of conciliation in Ireland. The Catholic Relief Bill of 1793 
was forced on the Irish executive by the cabinet in I^ndon, but 
it passed rapidly and easily through the Irish parliament. 
I^rd Fitzgibbon, while accepting the bill as inevitable under the 
circumstances that had arisen, made a most violent though 
exceedingly able speech against the principle of concession, 
which did much to destroy the conciliatory effect of the measure ; 
and as a consequence of this act he began persistently to urge the 
necessity for a legislative union. From this date until the union 
was carried, the career of Fitzgibbon is practically the history of 
Ireland. True to his inveterate hostility to the popular claims, 
he was opposed to the appointment of Lord P'ltzwilliam (q v.) as 
viceroy in 1795, probably the chief influence in procuring 

his recall ; and it was Fitzgibbon who first put it into the head of 
George III. that the king would violate his coronation oath if he 
consented to the admission of Catholics to parliament. When 
Lord Camden, Fitzwilliam’s successor in the viceroyalty, arrived 
in Dublin on the 31st of March 1795, Fitzgibbon’s carriage was 
violently assaulted by the mob, and he himself was wounded ; 
and in the riots that ensued his house was also attacked. But as 
if to impress upon the Catliolics the hopelessness of their case, the 
government who had made Fitzgibbon a viscount immediately 
after his attack on the Catholics in 1793 now bestowed on him a 
further mark of honour. In June 1795 created earl of 

Clare. On the eve of the rebellion he warned the government 
that while emancipation and reform might be the objects aimed 
at by the better classes, the mass of the disaffected had in view 
“ the separation of the country from her connexion with Great 
Britain, and a fraternal alliance with the French Republic.” 
Clare advocated stringent measures to prevent an outbreak ; but 
he was neither cruel nor immoderate, and was inclined to mercy 
in dealing with individuals. He attempted to save Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald (q.v.) from his fate by giving a friendly warning to his 
friends, and promising to facilitate his escape from the country ; 
and Lord Edward’s aunt, Lady Louisa Conolly, who was con- 
ducted to his death- bed in prison by the chancellor in person, 
declared that “nothing could exceed Lord Clare’s kindness.” 
His moderation and humanity after the rebellion were extolled by 
Cornwallis. He threw his great influence on the side of clemency, 
and it was through his intervention that Oliver Bond, when 
sentenced to death, was reprieved ; and that an arrangement was 
made by which Arthur O’Connor, Thomas Emmet and other 
state prisoners were allowed to leave the country. 

In October 1798 Lord Clare, who since 1793 had been con- 
vinced of the necessity for a legislative union if the connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland was to be maintained, and 
who was equally determined that the union must be unaccom- 
panied by Catholic emancipation, crossed to England and 
successfully pressed his views on Pitt. In 1799 he induced the 
Irish House of Lords to throw out a bill for providing a permanent 
endowment of Maynooth. On the 10th of Februaiy 1800 Clwe in 
the House of Lords moved the resolution approving the union in 
a long and powerful speech, in which he reviewed the history of 
Ireland since the Revolution, attributing the evils of recent years 
to the independent constitution of 1782, and speaking of Grattan 
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lajiguage of deep personal hatred. He was not aware of tbe 
assurance which Cornwallis had been authorized to convey to the 
Catholics that the union was to pave the way for emancipation, 
and when he heard of it after the passing of the act ht bitterly 
complained that Pitt and Castlereagh haii deceived him. After 
the union Clare liecame more violent than ever in his opposition 
to any policy of concession in Ireland. He died on the 28th of 
January 1802 ; his funeral in Dublin was the occasion of a riot 
organized by a gang of about fourteen persons under orders of 
a leader.” His wife, in compliance with his death-bed request, 
destroyed all his papers. His two sons, John (1792-1851) and 
Richard Hobart (1793-1864), succeeded in turn to the earldom, 
which became extinct on the death of the latter, whose only 
son, John Charles Henry, Viscount Fitzgibbon (i829'-i854), was 
killed in the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. 

Lord Clare was m private life an estimable and even an amiable 
man ; many acts of generosity are related of him ; the determina- 
tion of his character swayed other wills to his purpose, and his 
courage was such as no clanger, no obloquy, no public hatred or 
violence could disturb. Though not a great orator like Flood or 
Grattan, he was a skilful and ready debater, and he was by far 
the ablest Irish supporter of the union. He was, however, 
arrogant, overbearing and intolerant to the last degree. He was 
the first Irishman since the Revolution to hold the office of lord 
chancellor of Ireland. “ Except where his furious personal anti- 
pathies and his ungovernable arrogance were called into action, 
he appears to have been,” says Lecky, “ an able, upright and 
energetic judge”; but as a politician there can be little question 
that Lord Clare’s bitter and unceasing resistance to reasonable 
measures of reform did infinite mischief in the history of Ireland, 
by inflaming the passions of his countrymen, driving them into 
rebellion, and perpetuating their political and religious divisions. 

Sre W E H Locky, History of Irelavd in the Eighteenth Century 
(S vols., Jx>iulon, r8(}2) ; f R. O'Flanagan, The Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal tn Ireland (2 vols., London, 
1870) , Cornwallts Correspondence^ ^•d. by ('. Rosa (3 vols., London, 
1859) ; Chdilea Phillips, UecolleUions of Curran and some of hts 
Co)itemporartes (London, 1822) ; Henry Grattan, Memoirs of the 
Life and Times of the Right Honble. Henry Grattan (5 vols , London, 
1839- 1846) : Lord Auckland, Journal and Correspondence (4 vols , 
I-^mdon, 1861) ; Charles Coote, History of the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland (London, 1802). (R J-M-) 

CLARE, a county in the province of Munster, Ireland, bounded 
N. by Galway Bav and Co. Galway, E. by I^ugh Derg, the river 
Shannon, and counties Tippeiary and Limerick, S. by the estuaiy^ 
of the Shannon, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. The area is 
852,389 acres, or nearly 1332 sq. m. Although the surface of the 
county IS hilly, and in some parts even mountainous, it nowhere 
rises to a great elevation. Much of the western baronies of 
Moyarta and Ibrickan is composed of bog land. Bogs are 
frequent also in the mountainous districts elsewhere, except in 
the limestone Imrony of Hurren, the inhabitants of some parts of 
which supply themselves with turf from the opposite shores of 
Connemara. Generally speaking, the eastern parts of the county 
are mountainous, with tracts of rich ptisture-land interspersed : 
the west abounds with bog ; and the north is rocky and best 
adapted for grazing sheep. In the southern part, along the banks 
of the Fergus and Shannon, are the bands of nch low grounds 
called corcasses, of various breadth, indenting the land in a great 
variety of shapes. They are composed of deep rich loam, and are 
ilistingLiished as the black corcasses, adapted for tillage, and the 
blue, used more advantageously as meadow land. The coast is 
in general rocky, and occasionally bold and precipitous in the 
extreme, as may be observed at the picturesque cliffs of Mol^r 
within a few miles of Ennistimon and Lisdoonvama, which rise 
perpendicularly at O’Brien’s Tower to an elevation of 580 ft. 
The coast of Clare is indented with several bays, the chief of 
which are Bollyvaghan, Liscannor and Malbay ; but from 
Black Head to Loop Head, that is, along the entire western 
boundary of the county formed by the Atlantic, there is no safe 
harbour except Liscannor Bay. Malbay takes its name from its 
dangers to navigators, and the whole coast has been the scene of 
many fatal disasters. The county possesses only one large rivet, 


the Fergus ; but nearly 100 m. of its boundi^-line ore washed by 
the river Shannon, winch enters the Atlantic Ocean between this 
county and Kerry. The numerous bays and creeks on l^th sides 
of this great river render its navigation safe in every wind ; but 
the passage to and from Limerick is often tedious, and the port of 
Kilrush has from that cause gained in importance. The river 
Fergus is navigable from the Shannon to the town of Clare, which 
4s the terminating point of its natural navigation, and the port of 
all the central districts of the county. 

There are a great number of lakes and tarns in the county, of 
which the largest are Loughs Muckanagh, Graney, Atedaun and 
Dromore ; hut they are more remarkable for beauty than for 
size or utility, with the exception of the extensive and navigable 
Lough Derg, formed by the river Shannon between this county 
andTipperary. The salmon fishery of the Shannon, both as a 
sport and as an industry, is famous ; the Fergus also holds 
salmon, and there is much good trout -fishing in the lakes for 
which Ennis is a centre, and in the streams of the Atlantic sea- 
board. Clare is a county which, like all the western counties of 
Ireland, repays visitors in search of the pleasures of seaside 
resorts, sport, scenery or antiquarian interest. Yet, again like 
other western counties, it was long before it rendered 
accessible. Communications, however, are now satisfactory. 

Upper Carboniferous strata cover the county west of 
EnuLs, the coast-sections m them being particularly fine. Shales 
and sandstones alternato, now horizontal, as in the Cliffs of Moher, 
now thrown into striking folds The Carboniferous Limestone forms 
a barren teri'accd country, often devoid of soil, through the Burren 
m the north, and extends to the estuary of the Fergus and the 
Shannon. On the east, the folding has brought up two bold masses 
of Old Red Sandstone, with Silurian cores Slieve Bernagh, the more 
southerly of these, rises to 1746 ft above Killaloe, and the hilly 
country here traversed by tlic Shannon is in marked contrast with 
the upper course of the nver through the great hmestone plain. 

Minerals —Although metals and minerals have been found m 
many places throughout the county, they do not often show 
themselves in sufficient abundance to induce the application of 
capital for their extraction. The principal metals are lead, iron 
and manganese. The Milltown lead mine m the barony of Tulla 
IS probably one of the oldest mines in Ireland, and formerly, if the 
extent of the ancient excavations may be taken as a guide, there 
must have been a very rich deposit. Copper pyrites occurs in 
several parts of Burren, but in small quantity. C^al exists at 
Labasheeda on the right bank of the Shannon, but the few and 
thin seams are not productive. The nodules of clay-ironstone in 
the strata that overlie the limestone were mined and smelted 
down to 1750. Within half a mile of the Milltown lead mine are 
immense natural vaulted passages of limestone, through which 
the nver Ardsullas winds a singular course. The lower limestone 
of the eastern portion of the county has been found to contain 
several very large deposits of argentiferous galena. Flags, easily 
quarried, are procured near Kilrush, and thinner flags near 
Ennistimon. Slates are quarried in several places, the best being 
those of Broadford and Killaloe, which are nearly equal to the 
finest procured in Wales. A species of very fine black marble is 
obtained near Ennis ; it takes a high polish, and is free from the 
white spots with which the black Kilkenny marble is marked. 

The mineral springs, which are found m many places, are 
chiefly chalybeate. That of Lisdoonvama, a sulphur spa, about 
8 m. from Ennistimon, has been celebrated since the i8th century 
for its medicinal qualities, and now attracts a lar^e number of 
visitors annually. It lies 9 m. by road N. of Ennistimon. There 
are chalybeate springs of less note at Kilkishen, Burren, Broad- 
foot, Lehinch, Kilkee, Kilrush, Killadysart, and near Milltown 
Malbay. Springs called by the people holy ” or “ blessed” 
wells, generally mineral waters, are common ; but the belief in 
their power of performing cures in inveterate maladies is nearly 
extinct. 

The Atlantic Ocean and the estuary of the 
Shannon i&ord many situations admirably adapted for summer 
bathii^-places. Among the most frequented of these localities 
are Milltown Malbay, with one of the best beaches on the western 
coast ; and the neighbouring Spanish Point (named from the 
scene of the wreck of two sh^ of the Armada) ; Lehinch^ about 
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a m, from Eimistimon an Liscaimor Bay, aad near the mteresting 
cli& of Moher, has a magnihoent beach. KiOkee is the most 
faahionahle wmteriBg-piace on the western coast of Ireland ; and 
Kilrush on the Shannon estuaiy is also favmnod. 

Indmtries. — The soil and surface of the county are in general 
better adapted for grazing than for tillage, and the acreage 
devoted to the former cons^uendy exceeds three times that of 
the latter. Agriculture is in a backward state, and not a hfth of 
the total area is under cultivation, while the acreage shows a 
decrease even in the principal crops of oats and potatoes. Cattle, 
sheep, poultry and pigs, however, all receive considerable 
attention. Owing to the mountainous nature of the county nearly 
one-seventh of the total area is quite barren. 

There are no extensive manufactures, although flannels and 
friezes are made for home use, and hosiery of various kinds, 
chief^ coarse and strong, is made around Eimistimon and other 
plac^. There are several Ashing stations on the coast, and cod, 
haddock, ling, sole, turbot, ray, mackerel and other Ash abound, 
but the rugged nature of the coast and the tempestuous sea 
greatly hinder the operations of the fishermen. Near Pooldoody 
IS the great Barren oyster bed called the Red Bank, where a 
large establishment k maintained, from which a constant supply 
of the excellent Red Bank oysters is furnished to the Dublin 
and other large markets. Crabs and lobsters are caught on the 
shores of the Bay of Galway in every creek from Black Head to 
Ardfry. In addition to the Shannon salmon fishery mentioned 
above, eels abound in every rivulet, and form an important 
article of consumption. 

The Great Southern & Western railway line from Limerick to 
Sligo intersects the centre of the county from north to south. 
From Ennis on this lino the West Clare railway runs to Ennis- 
timon on the coast, where it turns south and follows the coast by 
Milltown Malbay to Kilkee and Kilrush. Killalcje in the east of 
the county k the terminus of a branch of the G eat Southern 
& Western railway. 

Population and Administration , population (126,244 
in i8gi ; 112,334 in 1901 ; almost wholly Roman Catholic and 
rural) shows a decrease among the most serious of the Irish 
counties, and the emigration returns are proportionately heavy. 
Tlie principal towns, all of insignificant size, are Ennis (pop. 
5093, the county town), Kilrush (4179), Kilkee (i66i) and 
Killaloe (885) ; but several of the smaller settlements, as resorts, 
are of more than local importance. The county, which is divided 
into 1 1 baronies, contains 79 parishes, and includes the Protest- 
ant diocese of Kilfenora, the greater part of Killaloe, and a 
very small portion of the diocese of Limenck. It k within the 
Roman Catholic dioceses of Killaloe and Limerick. The assizes 
are held at Ennis, and quarter sessions here and at Enmstimon, 
Killaloe, Kilrush and Tulla. The county is divided into the 
East and West parliamentary divisions, each returnmg one 
member. 

Hzr/ory.— This county, together with part of the neighbouring 
district, was anciently called Thomond, that is, North Munster, 
and formed part of the monarchy of the celebrated Brian 
Boroihme, who held his court at Kincora near Killaloe^ where 
lus palace was situated on the banks of the Shannon. The site 
IS still distinguished by extensive earthen ramparts, Settle- 
ments were eflected by the Danes, and in the 13th century by 
the Anglo-Normans, hut without permanently affecting the 
possession of the district by its native proprietors^ In 1543 
Murrogh O’Brien, after dispossessing hk nephew and vainly 
attempting a rebellicm against the English rule, proceeded 
to England and submitted to Henry VIII., resigning his name 
and possessions, soon received them back by an En|tlkh 
tenure, together with the title of earl of Thomond, on condition 
of adopting the Englirii dress, manners and customs. In 1565 
thk part of Thomond (sometimes called O’Brien’s countiy) 
was added to Connaught, and made one of the sfat new counties 
into which that province was divided by Sir Henry Sidney. 
Xt was named Clare, the name being traceable either to Richard 
<Je Clare ^Strongbow), earl of Pembroke, or to his younger 
brother, Inomas de Clare, who obtained a grant of Thomond 


fr^ Edward L in 1276) and whose family for some time main- 
tained a precarious position in the district. Toworefc the dose 
of the rc^ of Elizabeth, Clare was detached from the govern- 
ment of Connaught and given a separate administration ; but 
at the Restoration it was reunited to Munster. 

An^t^uiites, — ^The county abounds with remains of antiquities, 
both military a.nd ecclesiastical, especially in the north-western 
part. There still exkt above a hundred fortified castles, se\eral 
of which are inhabited. They are mostly of small extent, a 
large portion being lo^fied dwellings. The chief of them is 
Bunratty Castle, built in 1377, once inhabited by the earls of 
Thomond, 10 m. W. of Limenck, on the Shannon. Those of 
Ballykinvarga, Ballynakckan and Lemaneagh, aU in the north- 
west, should also be mentioned. Raths or encampments are 
to be found in every part. They are generally circular, com- 
posed either of large stones without mortar or of earth thrown 
up and surrounded by one or more ditches. The list of abbeys 
and other religious houses formerly flourkhing here (some now 
only known by name, but many of them surviving in rums) 
comprehends upwards of twenty. The most remarlible arc— 
Quin, considered one of the finest and most perfect specimens 
of ancient monastic architecture in Ireland ; Corcomroe ; Ennis, 
m which k a veiy^ fine window of uncommonly elegant workman- 
ship; and those on Inniscattery or Scattery Island, m the 
Shannon, said to have been founded by St Senan (sec Kilrush). 
Kilfenora, 5 m. N.E. of Enmstimon, was until 1752 a separate 
diocese, and its small catliedral k of interest, with several 
nc^hbouring crosses and a holy well. The rumed churches 
of Kilnaboy, Nouhaval and Tcampul Cronan are the most 
noteworthy of many m the north-west. Five round towers are 
to be found in various stages of preservation— at Scattery 
Island, Drumcliffe, Dysert O’Dea, Kilnaboy and Imiiscaltra 
(Lough Derg). The cathedral of the diocese of Killaloe is at 
the town of that name. Cromlechs are found, chiefly m the 
rocky limestone district of Barren m the N.W , though there 
are some in other baronies. That at Ballygannor is formed of a 
stone 40 ft. long and 10 broad. 

See papers by 7 '. J. Westropp in Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy—*' Distribution ol Cromlechs in County Clare" (1807) • 
and “ Churches of County Clare, and Origin ol Ecdesiasticul 
DivisioiLS " (1900). 

CLAREMONT, a city of Sullivan county, New Hampshire, 
U.SAl., situated m the W. part of the state, bordering on the 
Connecticut river. Pop. (1890) 5565 ; (1900) 6498, of whom 
1442 were foreign-born. Area, 6 sq. m. It is served by two 
branches of the Boston & Maine railway. In Claremont is the 
Fiske free libr^ (1^73), housed in a Carnegie building (1904). 
The Stevens high school is richly endowed by the gift of Pamn 
Stevens, a native of Claremont. The city contains several 
villages, the principal being Claremont, Claremont Junction 
and West Claremont. Sugar river, flowing through the city 
into the Connecticut and falling 223 ft. withm the city limits, 
furnishes good water-power. Among the manufactures are 
woollen and cotton goods, paper, mining and quarr}"ing 
machinery, rubber goods, linens, shoes, wood trim and pearl 
buttons. The first settlement here was made in 1762, and a 
township was organized in 1764; in 1908 Claremont was 
chartered as a city. It was named from Claremont, Lord 
Clive's country place. 

CLARENCE, DDFKES OP. The early history of this English 
title k identical with that of the family of Clare {q^v,)y earls of 
Gloucester, who are sometimes called earls of Clare, of which 
word Clarence is a later form. The first duke of Clarence was 
Lionel of Antwerp (see below), third son of Edward III., who 
was created duke m 1362, and whose wife Elizabeth was a 
direct descendant of the Clares, the “ Honour of Clare ” being 
among the lands which she brought to her husband. When 
Lionel died without sons in 1368 the title became extinct ; but 
in 14** it was revived in favour of Thomas (see below), the 
second son of Henry IV. The third creation of a duke of Qarence 
took place in 1461, and was in favour of George (see below), 
brother of the King Edward IV. When thk duke, accused by 
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the king, was attainted and killed in 1478, his titles and estates 
were forfeited. There appears to have been no other creation 
of a duke of Clarence until 1789, when William, third son of 
George III., was made a peer under this title. Having merged 
in the crown when William became king of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1830, the title of duke of Clarence was again revived 
in i8qo in favour of Albert Victor (1864-1892), the elder son of 
King Edward VIL, then prince of Wales, only to become extinct 
for the fifth time on his death in 1892. 

Tjonel of Antwerp, duke of Clarence (1338-1368), third 
son of Edward 111 ., was born at Antwerp on the 29th of November 
1338. Betrothed when a child to Elizabeth (d. 1363), daughter 
and heiress of William de Burgh, 3rd earl of Ulster (d. 1332), 
he was married to her in 1352 ; but before this date he had 
entered nominally into possession of her great Irish inheritance. 
Having been named as his father’s representative in England 
in 134s and again in 1346, Lionel was created earl of Ulster, and 
joined an expedition into E'rance in 1355, but his chief energies 
were reservtjd for the affairs of Ireland. Appointed governor 
of that counti7, he landed at Dublin in 1361, and in November 
of the following year was created duke of Clarence, while his 
father made an abortive attempt to secure for him the crown 
of Scotland. His efforts to secure an effective authority over 
his Irish lands were only moderately successful ; and after 
holding a parliament at Kilkenny, which passed the celebrated 
statute of Kilkenny in 1367, he threw up his task in disgust 
and returned to England. About this time a marriage was 
arranged between Clarence and Violante, daughter of Galeazzo 
Visconti, lord of Pavia (d. 1378) ; the enormous dowry which 
Galeazzo promised with his daughter being exaggerated by the 
rumour of the time. Journeying to fetch his bride, the duke 
was received in great state both in France and Italy, and was 
married to Violante at Milan m June 1368. Some months were 
then .spent m festivities, during which Lionel was taken ill at 
Alba, where he died on the 7th of October 1368. His only child 
Philippa, a daughter by his first wife, married in 1368 Edmund 
Mortimer, 3rd earl of March (1351-1381), and through this 
union Clarence became the ancestor of Edward IV. The poet 
Chaucer was at one time a page in Lionel’s household. 

Thomas, duke of Clarence (r 1388“ 1421), who was nominally 
lieutenant of Ireland from 1401 to 1413, and was in command of 
the English fleet m 1405, acted in opposition to his elder brother, 
afterwards King Henry V., and the Beauforts during the later 
part of the reign of Henry IV. ; and was for a short time at the 
head of the government, leading an unsuccessful expedition 
into France in 1412. When Henry V., however, became king 
in 1413 no serious dissensions took place between the brothers, 
and as a member of the royal council Clarence took part in the 
preparations for the French war. He was with the English king 
at Harfleur, but not at Agincourt, and shared in the expedition 
ot 1417 into Normandy, during which he led the assault on Caen, 
and distinguished himself as a soldier in other similar undertak- 
ings. When Henry V. returned to England in 1421, the duke 
remained m E Vance as his lieutenant, and was killed at Beaug6 
whilst rashly attacking the French and their Scottish allies on 
the 22nd of March 1421. He left no legitimate issue, and the 
title again became extinct. 

George, duke of Clarence (1449-1478), younger son of Richard, 
duke of York, by hLs wife Cicely, daughter of Ralph Neville, 
ist earl of Westmorland, was bora in Dublin on the 2i^t of 
October 1449. Soon after his elder brother became king as 
Edward IV. in March 1461, he was created duke of Clarence, 
and his youth was no bar to his appointment as lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland in the followmg year. Having been mentioned as a 
possible husband for Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, after- 
wards duke of Burgundy, Clarence came under the influence of 
Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, and in July 1469 was married 
at Calais to the aarl’s elder daughter Isabella, With his father- 
in-law he then acted in a disloyal manner towards the king. 
Both supported the rebels in the north of England, and when 
their treachery was discovered Clarence was deprived of his 
office as lord-lieutenant and fled to France. Returning to 
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England with Warwick in September 1470, he witnessed the 
restoration of Henry VL, when the crown was settled upon 
himself in case the line of Henry’s family became extinct. 
The good understanding;, however, between Warwick and his 
son-in-law was not lasting, and Clarence was soon secretly re- 
conciled with Edward. The public reconciliation between 
the brothers took place when the king was besieging Warwick 
in Coventry, and Clarence then fought for the Yorkists at 
Barnet and Tewkesbury. After Warwick’s death in April 1471 
Clarence appears to have seized the whole of the vast estates of 
the earl, and in March 1472 was created by right of his wife earl 
of Warwick and Salisbury. He was consequently greatly dis- 
turbed when he heard that his younger brother Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, was seeking to marry Warwick’s younger daughter 
Aniie, and was claiming soiiie part of Warwick’s lands. A violent 
quarrel between the brothers ensued, but Clarence was unable 
to prevent Gloucester from marrying, and in 1474 the king 
interfered to settle the dispute, dividing the estates between 
his brothers. In 1477 Clarence was again a suitor for the hand 
of Mary, who had just become duchess of Burgundy. Edward 
objected to the match, and Clarence, jealous of Gloucester’s 
influence, left the court. At length Edward was convinced 
that Clarence was aiming at his throne. The duke was thrown 
into prison, and in January 1478 the king unfolded the charges 
against his brother to the parliament. He had slandered the 
king ; had received oaths of allegiance to himself and his heirs ; 
had prepared for a new rebellion ; and was in short incorrigible. 
Both Houses of Parliament passed the bill of attainder, and the 
sentence of death which followed was carried out on the 17 th 
or i8th of February 1478. It is uncertain what share Gloucester 
had in his brother’s death ; but soon after the event the rumour 
gained ground that Clarence had been drowned in a butt of 
malmsey wine. Two of the duke’s children survived their 
father: Margaret, countess of Salisbury (1473-1541), and 
Edward, earl of Warwick (1475-1499), who passed the greater 
part of his life in prison and was beheaded in November 1499. 

On the last named .see W. Stubbs, Conshtuttonal History, vol 111. 
(Oxford, 1895) , Sir J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York (Oxford, 
1892) ; C. W. C. Oman, Warwick the Kingmaker (London, 1891) 
On the title generally sec G. E. C(okaync), Complete Peerage (i887>- 
1898) 

CLARENDON, EDWARD HYDE, ist Earl of (1609-1674), 
Elnglish historian and .statesman, son of Henry Hyde of Dinton, 
Wiltshire, a member of a family for some time established at 
Norbury, Cheshire, was born on the i8th of February 1609. 
He entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1622 (having been refused 
a demyship at Magdalen College), and graduated B.A. in 1626. 
Intended originally for holy orders, the death of two elder 
brothers made him his father’s heir, and in 1625 he entered the 
Middle Temple. At the university his abilities were more 
conspicuous than his industry, and at the bar his time was 
devoted more to general reading and to the society of eminent 
scholars and writers than to the study of law treatises. This 
wandering from the beaten track, however, was not without its 
advantages. In later years Clarendon declared “ next the 
immediate blessing and providence of God Almighty ” that he 
“ owed all the little he knew and the little good that was in him 
to the friendships and conversation ... of the most excellent 
men in their several kinds that lived in that age.” ^ These in- 
cluded Ben Jonson, Selden, Waller, Hales, and especially Lord 
Falkland ; and from their influence and the wide reading in 
which he indulged, he doubtless drew the solid learning and 
literary talent which afterwards distinguished him. 

In 1629 he married his first wife, Anne, daughter of Sir George 
Ayliffe, who died six' months afterwards; and secondly, in 1634, 
Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Master of Requests. 
In 1633 he was called to 'the bar, and obtained quickly a good 
position and practice. His marriages had gained for him in- 
fluential friends, and in December 1634 he was made keeper of 
the writs and rolls of the common pleas ; while his able conduct 
of the petition of the London merchants against Portland earned 
Laud’s approval. He was returned to the Short Parliament 
* Life, 1. 25. 
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in 1640 as member for Wootton Bassett. Respect and venera- 
tion for the law and constitution of England were already 
fundamental principles with Hyde, and the fl^ant violations 
and perversions of the law which characterised the twelve 
preceding years of absolute rule drove him into the ranks of the 
popular party. He served on numerous and important com- 
mittees, and his parliamentary action was directed chiefly to- 
wards the support and restoration of the law. He assailed the 
jurisdiction of the earl marshal’s court, and in the Long Parlia- 
ment, in which he sat for Saltash, renewed his attacks and 
practically effected its suppression. In 1641 he served on the 
committees for inquiring into the status of the councils of Wales 
and of the North, distinguished himself by a speech against the 
latter, and took an important part in the proceedings against 
the judges. He supported Strafford’s impeachment, and did 
not vote against the attainder, subsequently making an un- 
successful attempt through Essex to avert the capital penalty.' 
Hyde’s allegiance, however, to the church of England was as 
staunch as his support of the law, and was soon to separate 
him from the popular faction. In February 1641 he opposed 
the reception of the London petition against episcopacy, and in 
May the project for unity of religion with the Scots, *and the bill 
for the exclusion of the clergy from secular office. He showed 
special energy in his opposition to the Root and Branch Bill, 
and, though made chairman of the committee on the bill on the 
iith of July in order to silence his opposition, he caused by his 
successful obstruction the failure of the measure. In consequence 
he was summoned to the king’s presence, and encouraged in his 
attitude, and at the beginning of the second session was regarded 
as one of the king’s ablest supporters in the Commons, He 
considered the claims put forward at this time by parliament 
as a violation and not as a guarantee of the law and constitution. 
He opposed the demand by the parliament to choose the king’s 
ministers, and also the Grand Remonstrance, to which he wrote 
a reply published by the king. 

He now definitely though not openly joined the royal cause, 
and refused office in January 1642 with Colepeper and Falkland 
in order to serve the king’s interests more effectually. Charles 
undertook to do nothing m the Commons without their advice. 
Nevertheless a few days afterwards, without their knowledge and 
by the advice of Lord Digby, he attempted the arrest of the five 
members, a resort to force which reduced Hyde to despair, and 
which indeed seemed to show that things had gone too far for an 
appeal to the law. He persevered, nevertheless, in his legal policy, 
to which Charles after the failure of his project again returned, 
joined the king openly in June, and continued to compose the 
king’s answers and declarations in which he appealed to the 
“ known Laws of the land ” against the arbitrary and illegal 
acts of a seditious majority in the parliament, his advice to the 
king being “ to shelter himself wholly under the law, . . , pre- 
suming that the king and the law together would have been 
strong enough for any encounter.” Hyde’s appeal had great 
influence, and gained for the king’s cause half the nation. It by no 
means, however, met with universal support among the royalists, 
Hobbes jeering at Hyde’s love for “ mixed monarchy,” and the 
courtiers expressing their disapproval of the spirit of accommo- 
dation ” which “ wounded the regality.” It was destined to 
failure owing principally to the invincible distrust of Charles 
created in the parliament leaders, and to the fact that Charles was 
simultaneously carrying on another and an inconsistent policy, 
listening to very different advisers, such as the queen and Digby, 
and resolving on measures (such as the attempt on Hull) without 
Hyde’s knowledge or approval. 

War, accordingly, in spite of his efforts, broke out. He was 
expelled the House of Commons on the nth of August 1642, and 
was one of those excepted later from pardon. He showed great 
activity in collecting loans, was present at Edgehill, though not as 
a combatant, and followed the king to Oxford, residing at All 
Souls College from October 1642 till March 1645. On the 22nd of 

* Hist, of th$ Rebellion^ iii. 164, the account being substantially 
accepted by Gardiner, m spite of inaccuracies in details (Htst, ix, 
341, note). 
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February he was made a privy councillor and knighted, and on 
the 3rd of March appointed chancellor of the exchequer. He 
was an influential member of the “ Junto ” which met every 
week to discuss business before it was laid before the council. 
His aim was to gain over some of the leading Parliamentarians 
by personal influence and personal considerations, and at the 
Uxbridge negotiations in January 1645, where he acted as 
principal manager on the king’s side, while remaining firm on the 
great politicfid questions such as the church and the militia, he 
tried to win individuals by promises of places and honours. He 
promoted the assembly of the Oxford parliament in December 
1643 a counterpoise to the influence and status of the Long 
Parliament, Hyde’s policy and measures, however, all failed. 
They had been weakly and irregularly supported by the king, and 
were fiercely opposed by the military party, who were jealous of 
the civil influence, and were urging Charles to trust to force and 
arms alone and eschew all compromise and concessions. Charles 
fell now under the influence of persons devoid of all legal and 
constitutional scruples, sending to Glamorgan in Ireland “ tho.^e 
strange powers and instructions inexcusable to justice, piety and 
prudence.” ^ 

Hyde’s influence was much diminished, and on the 4th of March 
1645 f^he king for Bristol as one of the guardians of the 

prince of Wales and governors of the west. Here the disputes 
between the council and the army paralysed the proceedings, and 
lost, according to Hyde, the finest opportunity since the outbreak 
of the war of raising a strong force and gaining substantial 
victories in that part of the country. After Hopton’s defeat on 
the i6th of February 1646, at Torrington, Hyde accompanied the 
prince, on the 4th of March, to Scilly, and on the 17th of April, for 
greater security, to Jersey. He strongly disapproved of the 
prince’s removal to France by the queen’s order and of the 
schemes of assistance from abroad, refused to accompany him, 
and signed a bond to prevent the sale of Jersey to the French 
supported by Jermyn. He opposed the projected sacrifice of the 
church to the Scots and the grant by the king of any but personal 
or temporary concessions, declaring that peace was only possible 

upon the old foundations of government in church and state.” 
He was especially averse to Charles’s tampering with the Irish 
Romanists. “ Oh, Mr Secretary,” he wrote to Nicholas, “ those 
stratagems have given me more sad hours than all the mis' 
fortunes m war which have befallen the king and look like the 
effects of God’s anger towards us.” ® He refused to compound for 
his own estate. While in Jersey he resided first at St Helier and 
afterwards at Elizabeth Castle with Sir George Carteret. He 
composed the first portion of his History and kept in touch with 
events by means of an enormous correspondence. In 1648 he 
published A Ftdl answer to an injamous and trailer ous Pamphlet 
. . a reply to the resolution of the parliament to present no 
more addresses to the king and a vindication of Charles. 

On the outbreak of the second Civil War Hyde left Jersey 
(26th of June 1648) to join the queen and prince at Pans. He 
landed at Dieppe, sailed from that port to Dunkirk, and thence 
followed the prince to the Thames, where Charles had met the 
fleet, but was captured and robbed by a privateer, and only joined 
the prince in September after the latter’s return to the Hague. 
He strongly disapproved of the king’s concessions at Newport. 
When the army broke off the treaty and brought Charles to trial 
he endeavoured to save his life, and after the execution drew up a 
letter to the several European sovereigns invoking their assistance 
to avenge it. Hyde strongly opposed Charles IL’s ignominious 
surrender to the Covenanters, the alliance with the Scots, and 
the Scottish expedition, desiring to accomplish whatever vas 
possible there through Montrose and the royalists, and inclined 
rather to an attempt in Ireland. His advice was not followed, and 
he gladly accepted a mission with Cottington to Spain to obtain 
money from the Roman Catholic powers, and to arrange an 
alliance between Owen O’Neill and Ormonde for the recovery of 
, Ireland, arriving at Madrid on the 26th of November 1649. The 
defeat, however, of Charles at Dunbar, and the confirmation of 
Cromwell’s ascendancy, influenced the Spanish government 
* Clarendon Si, Pap 11 337. * Ibid. 
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S rainst them, and they were ordered to leave in December 1650. 

yde arrived at Antwerp in January 1651, and in December 
rejoined Charles at Paris after the ktter’s escape from Worcester. 
He now became one of his chief advisers, accompanying him in 
his chaise of residence to Cologne in October 1654 and to 
Bruges in 1658, and was appointed lord chancellor on the 13th 
of January 1658. His influence was henceforth maintc^ed in 
spite of the intrigues of both Romanists and Presbyterians, as 
well as the violent and opcni)r displayed hostility of the queen, 
and was employed unremittingly in tl^ endeavour to keep 
Charles faithful to the church and constitution, and in the pre- 
vention of unwise concessions and promises which might estrange 
the general body of the royalists. His advice to Charles was to 
wait upon the turn of events) ** that all his activity was to 
consist in carefully avoiding to do anything that might do hm 
hurt and to expect some blessed conjuncture.” ^ In 1656, during 
the war between England and Spain, Charles received offers of 
help from the latter power provided he could gain a port in 
England, but Hyde discouraged small isolated attempts. He 
expected much front Cromwell’s death. The same year he made 
an alliance with the Levellers, and was informed of their plots to 
assassinate the protector, without apparently expressing any 
disapproval.* He was well supplied with information from 
England,® and guided the action of the royalists with great 
ability and wklom during the interval between Cromwell’s 
death and the Restoration, urged patience, and advocated the 
obstruction of a settlement between tlie factions contending for 
power and the fomentation of their jealousies, rather than 
premature risings. 

I'he Restoration was a complete triumph for Hyde’s policy. 
He lays no stress on his own great part in it, but it was owing 
to him that the Restoration was a national one, by the consent 
and invitation of parliament repre.scnting the whole people 
and not through the medium of one powerful faction enforcing 
its will upon a minority, and that it was not only a restoration 
of Charles but a restioration of tlie monarchy. By Hyde’s 
advice concessions to the inconvenient demands of special 
factions had been avoided by referring the decision to a ” free 
parliament,” and the declaration of Breda reserved for parlia- 
ment the settlement of the questions of amnesty, religious 
toleration and the proprietorship of forfeited lands. 

Hyde entered London with the king, all attempts at effecting 
llis fall liaving failed, and immediately obtained the chief place 
in the government, retaining the clmncellorship of the exchequer 
till the 13th of May i66f , when he surrendered it to Lord Ashley. 
He took his seat as speaker of the House of Lords and in the 
court of chancer)'' on the 1st of June 1660. On the 3rd of 
November 1660 he was made Baron Hyde of Hindon, smd on 
the 20th of Ajiril 1661 Viscount Cornbury and earl of Qarendon, 
receiving a grant from the king of £20,000 and at different times 
of various small estates and Irish rents. The maxnage of his 
daughter Anne to James, duke of York, celebrated in secret in 
September 1660, at first alarmed Clarendon on accoimt »of the 
public hostility be expected thereby to incur, but findmg his 
fears unconfirmed he acquiesced in its public recognition in 
December, and thus became related in a special manner to the 
royal family and the grandfather of two English sovereigns.** 
Clarendon’s position was one of great d&culties, bat at the 
same time of splendid opportunities. In particular a rare 
occasion now offered itself of settling the religious question on a 
broad principle of comprehension ortwration ; lor the monarchy 
liad been restored not by the supporters of the church alone 
but latgely by the influence and aid. of the nonconformists and 
also of the Roman Catholics, who were all uisited at that happy 

* Ifist. of the Rebellion, xiii. 140. 

* Cfarmiilon State Papers, iii. 316, 323, 341, 343. 

» if tjga* MSS. Comm , : MSS. of F, Vr. 2^7, 

^ Anne Hyde (1637-1671), eldest daughter ol tlie chancellor, was 
the mother by James of Queen Maiy and Queen Anne, besides six 
other chiUlren, including four sons who all died in infancy. She 
became a Roman Catholic in 1670 shortly before her death, and 
was biaried m the vault of Mary, queen of Scots, in Henry VIL's 
chapel m Westminster Abbey. 


moment by a coimsion loyalty to the throne. Clkrendan appears 
to have approved 6f Comprehension but hot of tbleration. He 
had idready in April 3660 sent to discuss tern with the leading 
Presbyterians in Engird, and after the Restoration offered 
bishoprics to several, tnclndin^ Ridtard Baxter. He dmw up 
the royal declaration of October, promising limited episcopacy 
and a revised pray«r-book and ritual, which was subsequently 
thrown out by parliament, and he appears to have anticipated 
some kind df settlement from the Savoy Conference which sat 
in April i66i. The failure of the latter ^oved perhaps that the 
I differences were too great for conapromise, and widened the 
breach. The parliament immediiatedy proceeded to pass the 
series of narrow and tyrannicsal nueasiires against the dissenters 
known as the Ckrendon Code. The Corporations Act, obliging 
members of corporations to denounce the Covenant and take 
the sacrament ncoording to the Anglican usage, became law 
On the 2otlh of December 1661, the Act of Uniformity enforcing 
the use of the prayer-book on ministers, as well as a declaration 
that it was unlawful to bear arms agamst the severe^, on the 
19th of May 1662, ajrad these were followed by the Conventicle Act 
; in 1664 suppressing conventicles and by the Five-Mite Act in 1665 
I forbidding ministers who had refused subscription to the Act of 
Unifomnicy to teach or re.side withm 5 m. of a borough. Clarendon 
appears to have rehictantly acquiesced in these civil measures 
roidher than to have originated lliem, and to hare endeavoured 
to mitigate their injustice and severity. He supported the con- 
tinuance of the tenure by presbyterian ministers of livings not 
held by Anglicans and an amendment in the Lords allowing a 
pension to those deprived, earning the gratitude of Baxter and 
the nonconformists. On the 17th of March 1662 he introduced 
into parliament a declaration enabling the king to dispense 
with the Act of Uniformity in the case of ministers of merit.® 
But once committed to the narrow policy of intolerance, Qarcn- 
don was inevitably involved in all its consequences. His char- 
acteristic respect for the law and constitution rendered him 
hostile to the general policy of indulgence, which, though the 
favourite project of the king, he strongly opposed in the Lords, 
and in the end caused its withdrawal. He declared that he could 
have wished the law otherwise, ” but when it was passed, he 
thought it absolutely necessary to see obedience paid to it 
without any connivance.”® Charles was greatly angered. It 
was believed in May 1663 that the intrigues of Bennet and 
Buckingham, who seized the opportunity of ingratiating them- 
selves with the king by zealously supporting the indulgence, 
had secured Clarendon’s dismissal, and in July Bristol ventured 
to accuse him of high treason in the parliament ; but the attack, 
which did not receive the king’s support, failed entirely and only 
ended m the banishment from court of its promoter. Clarendon’s 
opporition to the court policy in this way acquired a personal 
character, and he was compelled to identify himself more com- 
pletely with the intolerant measures of the House of Commons, 
Though not the originator of the Conventicle Act or of the Five- 
Mile Act, he has recorded his approval,^ and he ended by taking 
alarm at plots and rumours and by regarding the great party 
of nonconformists, through whose co-operation the monarchy 
had been restored, as a danger to the state whose ” faction was 
their religion.” ® 

Meanwhile Clarendon’s infliacncc arid direction had been 
predominant in nearly all departments of state. He supported 
the exception of the actual regicides from the Indemnity, but 
only ten out of the twerity-six condemned were executed, and 
Clareodoa, with the king’s support, prevented the passing of a 
bill in 1661 for the execution of thirteen more. He upheld the 
Ajot of Indemnity against all the attempts of the royalists to 
upset it. The conflicting claims to estates were left to be decided 
^ the law, 'The confiscations of the usurping government accord- 
ingly Were uaitodlted, white the properly executed transactions 

® See Hist. MSS. Comm^. : Vanous Collections, ii. and MSSm 
of Duke of Somerset, 94. 

• Contmuation, 339. ’ /6. 511, 776. 

• Lister's Life of Oafendon, H. 295 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. : Varimts 
Collections, n. 379. 
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between individuals were necessarily upheld. There can be 
little doubt that the principle followed was the only safe 
one in the prevailing confusion. Great injustice was indeed 
suffered by individual, but the proper remedy of such injustice 
was the benevolence of the king, which there is too mudh reason 
to believe proved inadequate and partial. The settlement of 
the church lands which was directed by Clarendon presented 
equal difficulties and involved equal hardships. In settling 
Scotland Clarendon's aim was to m^e that kingdom dependent 
upon England and to uphold the Cromwellian union. He 
proposed to establish a coundl at Whitehall to govern Scottish 
affairs, and showed great zeal in endeavouring to restore episco- 
pacy through the medium of Archbishop Sharp. His influence, 
however, ended with the ascendancy of Lauderdale in 1663. 
He was, to some extent at least, responsible for the settlement 
in Ireland, but, while anxious for an establishment upon a 
solid Protestant basis, Urged ** temper and moderation and 
justice " in securing it. He supported Ormonde’s wise and 
enlightened Irish administration, and in particular opposed 
persistently the prohibition of the import of Irish cattle into 
England, incurring thereby great unpopularity. He showed 
great activity in the advancement of the colonies, to whom he 
allowed full freedom of religion. He was a member of the council 
for foreign plantations, and one of the eight lords proprietors 
of Carolina in 1663 ; and in 1664 sent a commission to settle 
disputes in New England. In the department of foreign 
affairs he had less influence. His policy was limited to the 
maintenance of peace “ necessary for the reducing [the king’s] 
own dominions into that temper of subjection and obedience 
as they ought to be in.” ^ In 1664 he demanded, on behalf 
of Charles, French support, and a loan of ^^50,000 against dis- 
turbance at home, and thus initiated that ignominious system 
of pensions and dependence upon France which proved so 
injurious to English interests later. But he was the promoter 
neither of the sale of Dunkirk on the 27th of October 1662, the 
author of which seems to have been the earl of Sandwich,- nor 
of the Dutch War He attached considerable value to the 
possession of the former, but when its sale was decided he con- 
ducted the negotiations and effected the bargain. He had 
zealously laboured for peace with Holland, and had concluded 
a treaty for the settlement of disputes on the 4th of September 
1662. Commercial and naval jealousies, however, soon involved 
the two states in hostilities. Cape Corso and other Dutch 
possessions on the coast of Africa, and New Amsterdam in 
America, were seized by squadrons from the royal navy in 1664, 
and hostilities were declared on the 22nd of February 1665. 
Clarendon now gave his support to the war, asserted the extreme 
claims of the English crown over the British seas, and contem- 
plated fresh cessions from the Dutch and an alliance with Sweden 
and Spain. According to his own account he initiated the policy 
of the Triple Alliance,® but it seems clear that his inclination 
towards France continued in spite of the intervention of the 
latter state in favour of Holland ; and he took part in the 
negotiations for ending the war by an undertaking with Louis 
XIV. implying a neutrality, while the latter seized Flanders. 
The crisis in this feeble foreign policy and in the general official 
mismanagement was reached in June 1667, when the Dutch 
burnt several ships at Chatham and when “ the roar of foreign 
guns was heard for the first and last time by the citizens of 
London.” * 

The whole responsibility for the national calamity and disgrace, 
and for the ignominious peace which followed it, was unjustly 
thrown on the shoulders of Clarendon, though it must be admitted 
that the disjointed state of the administration and want of 
control over foreign policy were largely the causes of the disaster, 
and for these Clarendon’s influence and obstruction of official 
reforms were to some extent answerable. According to Sir 
William Cen^entry, whose opinion has weight and who acknow* 
ledges the chancellor’s fidelity to the king, while Clarendon was 

^ ConHnuaHon^ 1170. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm, : MSS. of F W. Lgybom^^Popham, 250. 

* Continuation, io<56, * Macaulay's Hist, of England, i. 193. 
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so great at the council board and in the administration of matters, 
there was no room for anybody to propose any remedy to what 
was remiss . . . hemanagingall thinigswith that greatness which 
will now be removed.” * He disapproved of the system of boards 
and committees instituted during the Commonwealth, as giving 
too much power to the parliament, and regarded the administra- 
tion by the great officers of state, to the exclusion of pure men of 
business, as the only method compatible with the dignity and 
security of the monarchy. The lowering of the prestige of the 
privy council, and its subordination first to the parliament and 
afterwaards to the military faction, he considered as one of the 
chief causes of the fall of Charles 1 . He aroused a strong feeling of 
hostility in the Commons by his opposition to the appropriation of 
supplies in 1665, and to the audit of the war accounts m 1666, as 
” an introduction to a commonwealth ” and as ” a new encroach- 
ment,” and by his high tone of prerogative and authority, while 
by his advice to Charles to prorogue parliament he incurred their 
resentment and gave colour to the accusation that he had advised 
the king to govern without parliaments. He was unpopular 
among all classes, among the royalists on account of the Act 
of Indemnity, among the Presbyterians because of the Act of 
Uniformity. It was said that he had invented the maxim “ that 
the king should buy and reward his enemies and do little for his 
friends, because they are his already.” ® Every kind of mal- 
administration was currently ascribed to him, of designs to govern 
by a standing army, and of corruption. He was credited with 
having married Charles purposely to a barren queen m order to 
raise his own grandchildren to the throne, with having sold 
Dunkirk to France, and his magnificent house in St James’s was 
nicknamed “ Dunkirk House,” while on the day of the Dutch 
attack on Chatham the mob set up a gibbet at his gate and broke 
his windows. He had always been exceedingly unpopular at 
court, and kept severely aloof from the revels and licence which 
reigned there. Evelyn names “ the buffoons and the misses to 
whom he was an eyesore.” ” He was intensely disliked by the 
royal mistresses, whose favour he did not condescend to seek, and 
whose presence and influence were often the subject of his 
reproaches ® A party of younger men of the king’s owm age, 
more congenial to his temperament, and eager to drive the old 
chancellor from power and to succeed him in office, had for some 
time been endeavouring to undermine his influence by ridicule and 
intrigue. Surrounded by such general and violent animosity, 
Clarendon’s only hope could be in the support of the king. But 
the chancellor had early and accurately gauged the nature and 
extent of the king’s attachment to him, which proceeded neither 
from affection nor gratitude but ‘‘ from his aversion to be 
troubled with the intricacies of his affairs,” and in 1661 he had 
resisted the importunities of Ormonde to resign the great seal for 
the lord treasurership with the rank of “ first minister,” ” a title 
newly translated out of French into English,” on account of the 
obloquy this position would incur and the further dependence 
which it entailed upon the inconstant king.^ Charles, long weary 
of the old chancellor’s rebukes, was especially incensed at this 
time owing to his failure in securing Frances Stuart (la Belle 
Stuart) for his seraglio, a disappointment which he attributed to 
Clarendon, and was now alarmed by the hostility which his 
administration had excited. He did not scruple to sacrifice at 
once the old adherent of his house and fortunes. ‘‘ The truth is,” 
he wrote to Ormonde, “ his behaviour and humour was grown so 
insupportable to myself and all the world else that I could no 
longer endure it, and it was impossible for me to live with it and 
do these things with the Parliament that must be done, or the 
government will be lost.” By the direction of Charles, James 
advised Clarendon to resign before the meeting of parliament, but 
in an interview with the king on the 26th of August Clarendon 
refused to deliver up the seal unless dismissed, and urged him not 
to take a step ruinous to the interests both of the chancellor 

® Pepys’s Dvary, Sept. 2, 1667. 

® Hist. MSS Comm., 7lh Rep. 163. Diary, iii 95i 96. 

• Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, by I^dy Th. Lewis, i. 39 ; 
Burnet's Hist, of his own Times, i. 309. 
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himself and of the crown,^ He could not believe his dismissal was 
really intended, but on the 50th of August he was deprived of the 
great seal, for which the king received the thanks of the parlia* 
ment on the i6th of October. On the 12th of November his im- 
peachment, consisting of various charges of arbitrary government, 
corruption and maladministration, was brought up to the Lords, 
but the latter refused to order his committal, on the ground that 
the Commons had only accused him of treason in general without 
specifying any particular charge. Clarendon wrote humbly to 
the king asking for pardon, and that the prosecution might be 
prevented, but Charles had openly taken part against him, and, 
though desiring his escape, would not order or assist his departure 
for fear of the Commons. Through the bishop of Hereford, 
however, on the 29th of November he pressed Clarendon to fly, 
promising that he should not during his absence suffer in his 
honour or fortune. Clarendon embarked the same night for 
Calais, where he arrived on the 2nd of December. The Lords 
immediately passed an act for his banishment and ordered the 
petition forwarded by him to parliament to be burnt. 

The rest of Clarendon’s life was passed in exile. He left 
Calais for Rouen on the 25th of December, returning on the 
2ist of January 1668, visiting the baths of Bourbon in April, 
thence to Avignon in June, residing from July 1668 till June 
1671 at Montpellier, whence he proceeded to Moulins and to 
Rouen again m May 1674. His sudden banishment entailed 
great personal hardships. His health at the time of his flight 
was much impaired, and on arriving at Calais he fell dangerously 
ill ; and Louis XIV., anxious at this time to gain popularity 
in England, sent him peremptory and repeated orders to quit 
France. He suffered severely from gout, and during the greater 
part of his exile could not walk without the aid of two men. 
At Evreux, on the 23rd of April 1668, he was the victim of a 
murderous assault by English sailors, who attributed to him the 
non-payment of their wages, and who were on the point of 
despatching him when he was rescued by the guard. For some 
time he was not allowed to see any of his children ; even corre- 
spondence with him was rendered treasonable by the Act of 
Banishment ; and it was not apparently till 1671, 1673 and 1674 
that he received visits from his sons, the younger, Lawrence 
Hyde, being present with him at his death. 

Clarendon bore his troubles with great dignity and fortitude. 
He found consolation in religious duties, and devoted a portion 
of every day to the composition of his Contemplations on the 
Psalms, and of his moral essays. Removed effectually from 
the public scene, and from all share in present politics, he turned 
his attention once more to the past and finished his History and 
his Autobiography, Soon after reaching Calais he had written, 
on the 17th of December 1667, to the university of Oxford, 
desiring as his last request that the university should believe 
in his innocence and remember him, though there could be no 
further mention of him in their public devotions, in their private 
prayers.^ In 1668 he wrote to the duke and duchess of York to 
remonstrate on the report that they had turned Roman Catholic, 
to the former urging “ You cannot be without zeal for the 
Church to Which your blessed father made himself a sacrifice,” 
adding that such a change would bring a great storm against 
the Romanists. He entertained to the last hopes of obtaining 
leave to return to England. He asked for permission in June 
1671 and in August 1674. In the dedication of his Brief View 
of Mr Hobbes's Book Leviathan he repeats “ the hope which 
sustains my weak, decayed spirits that your Majesty will at 
some time call to your remembrance my long and incorrupted 
fidelity to your person and your service ” ; but his petitions 
were not even answered or noticed. He died at Rouen on the 
9th of December 1674. He was buried in Westminster Abbey 
at the foot of the steps at the entrance to Henry VI I. ’s chapel. 
He left two sons, Henry, 2nd earl of Clarendon, and Lawrence, 
earl of Rochester, his daughter Anne, duchess of York, and a 
third son, Edward, having predeceased him. His male descend- 
ants became extinct on the death of the 4th earl of Clarendon 
and 2nd earl of Rochester m 1753, of Clarendon being 

1 Continuation, 1137. “ Clarendon St, Pap, lii. Suppl xxxvii 
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revived in 1776 in the person of Thomas VilUers, who had 
married the granddaughter and heir of the last earl. 

As a statesman Clarendon had obvious limitations and failings, 
He brought to the consideration of political questions an essenti- 
ally legal but dso a narrow mind, conceiving the law, that 
great and admirable mystery,” and the constitution as fixed, 
unchangeable and sufficient for all time, in contrast to Pym, 
who regarded them as living organisms capable of continual 
development and evolution ; and he was incapable of comprer 
hending and governing the new conditions and forces created 
by the civil wars. His character, however, and therefore to 
some extent his career, bear the indelible marks of greatness. 
He left the popular cause at the moment of its triumph and 
showed in so doing a strict consistency. In a court degraded 
by licence and self-indulgence he maintained his self-respect 
and personal dignity regardless of consequences, and in an age 
of almost universal corruption and self-seeking he preserved a 
noble integrity and patriotism. At the Restoration he showed 
great moderation in accepting rewards. He refused a grant 
of 10,000 acres in the Fens from the king on the ground that 
it would create an evil precedent, and amused Charles and James 
by his indignation at the offer of a present of £10,000 from the 
French minister Fouquet, the only present he accepted from 
Louis XIV. being a set of books printed at the Louvie. His 
income, however, as lord chancellor was very large, and Clarendon 
maintained considerable state, considering it due to the dignity 
of the monarchy that the high officers should carry the external 
marks of greatness. The house built by him in St James’s 
was one of the most magnificent ever seen in England, and was 
filled with a collection of portraits, chiefly those of contemporary 
statesmen and men of letters. It cost Clarendon £50,000, in- 
volved him deeply in debt and was considered one of the chief 
causes of the gust of envy ” that caused his fall.*** He is 
described as “a fair, ruddy, fat, middle-statured, handsome 
man,” and his appearance was stately and dignified. He 
expected deference from his inferiors, and one of the chief 
charges which he brought against the party of the young poli- 
ticians was the want of respect with which they treated himself 
and the lord treasurer. His industry and devotion to public 
business, of which proofs still remain in the enormous mass of his 
state papers and correspondence, were exemplary, and were 
rendered all the more conspicuous by the negligence, inferiority 
in business, and frivolity of his successors. As lord chancellor 
Clarendon made no great impression in the court of chancery. 
His early legal training had long been interrupted, and his 
political preoccupations probably rendered necessary the 
delegation of many of his judicial duties to others. According 
to Speaker Onslow his decrees were always made with the aid 
of two judges. Burnet praises him, however, as ” a very good 
chancellor, only a little too rough but very impartial in the 
administration of justice,” and Pepys, who saw him presiding 
in his court, perceived him to be “ a most able and ready man.” ^ 
According to Evelyn, “ though no considerable lawyer ” he was 
“ one who kept up the fame and substance of things in the 
nation with . . . solemnity.” He made good appointments 
to the bench and issued some important orders for the reform 
of abuses 'in his court.^ As chancellor of Oxford University, 
to which office he was elected on the 27 th of October i66o, 
Clarendon promoted the restoration of order and various educa- 
tional reforms. In 1753 bis manuscripts were left to the univer- 
sity by his great-grandson Lord Cornbury, and in 1868 the 
money gained by publication was spent in erecting the Clarendon 
Laboratory, the profits of the History haying provided in 1713 
a building for the university press adjoining the Sheldonian 
theatre, known since the removal of the press to its present 
quarters as the Clarendon Building. 

Clarendon had risen to high oflice largely through his literary 
and oratorical gifts. His eloquence was greatly admired by 

* Evelyn witnessed its demolition in 1683 — Diary, May igth, 
Sept 1 8th; Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, by Lady Th. Lewis, 
i. 40 

* Diary, July 14th, 1664. ® Lister, ii. 528. 
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Evelyn and Pepys^ though Burnet criticises it as too copious. 
He was a great lover of books and collected a large libn^i was 
well read m the Roman and in the contemporary historks both 
fore^ and English, and could appreciate Carew, Ben Jonson md 
Cowley. As a writer and historian Clarendon occupies a high 
place in English literature. His great work, the History of ^ 
RebdUoUf is composed in the grand style. A characteristic 
feature is the wonderful series of well-known portraits, drawn 
with great skill and liveliness and especially praised by Evelyn 
and by Macaulay. The long digressions, the lengthy sentences, 
and the numerous parentheses do not accord witn modem taste 
and usage, but it may be observed that these often follow more 
closely the natural involutions of the thought, and express the 
argument more clearly, than the short disconnected sentences, 
now generally employed, while in rhythm and dignity Clarendon’s 
style is immeasurably superior. The composition, however, of 
the work as a whole is totally wanting in proportion, and the 
book is overloaded with state papers, misplaced and tedious in the 
narrative. In considering the accuracy of the history it is 
important to remember the dates and circumstances of the 
composition of its various portions. The published History is 
mainly a compilation of two separate original manuscripts, the 
first being the history proper, written between 1646 and 1648, 
with the advantage of a fresh memory and the help of various 
documents and authorities, and ending in March 1644, and the 
second being the Life^ extending from 1609 to 1660, but composed 
long afterwards in exile and without the aid of papers between 
1668 and 1670. The value of any statement, therefore, in the 
published History depends chiefly on whether it is taken from the 
History proper or the Life, In 1671 these two manuscripts were 
united by Clarendon with certain alterations and modifications 
making Books i.-vii.of the published History y'whjXt Books viii.-xv, 
were written subsequently, and, being composed for the most 
part without materi^s, are generally inaccurate, with the notable 
exception of Book ix., made up from two narratives written at 
Jersey in 1646, and containing very little from the Life. Sincerity 
and honest conviction are present on every page, and the in- 
accuracies are due not to wilful misrepresentation, but to failure 
of memory and to the disadvantages under which the author 
laboured m exile. But they lessen considerably the value of his 
work, and detract from his reputation as chronicler of con- 
temporary events, for which he was specially fitted by his 
practical experience in public business, a qualification declared 
by himself to be the “ genius, spirit and soul of an historian.” 
In general. Clarendon, like many of his contemporaries, failed 
signally to comprehend the real issues and principles at stake in 
the great struggle, laying far too much stress on personalities 
and never understanding the real aims and motives of the 
Presbyterian party. The work was first published in 1702-1704 
from a copy of a transcript made by Clarendon’s secretary, with 
a few unimportant alterations, and was the object of a violent 
attack by John Oldmixon for supposed changes and omissions 
in Clarendon and Whiteheke compared (1727) and again in a 
preface to his History of England (1730), repelled and refuted by 
John Burton in the Genuineness of Lord Clarendon's History 
Vindicated (1744). The history was first published from the 
original in 1826 ; the best edition being that of 1888 edited by 
W. D. Macray and issued by the Clarendon Press. The Lord 
Clarendon's History . . . Compleated^ a supplement containing 
portraits and illustrative papers, was published in 1717, and An 
Appendix to the History, containing a life, speeches and various 
pieces, in 1724. The Sutherland Clarendon in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford contains several thousand portraits and 
illustrations of the History, The Life of Edward, earl of Clarendon 
. . . [and the] Continuation of the History . , ,, the first consisting 
of that portion of the Life not included in the History, and the 
second of the account of Clarendon’s administration and exile in 
France, begun in 1672, was published in 1759, the History of the 
Reign of King Charles 11 , from the Restoration . . ., published 
about 1755, being a surreiytitious edition of this work, of which 
the latest and best edition is that of the Clarendon Press of 1857. 

Clarendon was also the author of The Difference and Disparity 
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between the Estate and Condition of George, duke of Buckingham 
and Robert, earl of Essex, a youthful production vindicating 
Buckingham, printed in Reliquiae Woitonianae (1672), i. 184 ; 
Animadversions on a Book entitled Fanaticism (1673) ; A Brief 
View , , , of the dangerous , . , errors in ,, , Mr Hobbes's 
book entitled ** Leviathan ” {1676) ; The History of the Rebellion 
and Civil War in Ireland (1719) ; A Collection of Several Pieces of 
Edward, earl of Clarendon, containing reprints of speeches from 
the journals of the House of Lords and of the History of the 
Rebellion in Ireland (1727); A Collection of Several Tracis 
containing his Vindication in answer to his impeachment. 
Reflections upon several Christian Duties, Two Dialogues on 
Education and on the want of Respect due to age, and Coniempla- 
tiofis on the Psalms (it 2^) ; Religion and Policy (i%n) \ Essays 
moral and entertaining on the various faculties and passions of the 
human mind (1815, British Prose Writers, 1819, vol. i.) ; 

Speeches in Rushworth’s Collections (1692), pt. iii. vol. i. 230, 
333 ] Declarations and Manifestos (Clarendon being the author of 
nearly all on the king’s side between March 1642 and March 1645, 
the first being the answer to the Grand Remonstrance in January 
1642, but not of the answer to the XIX. Propositions or the 
apology for the King^s attack upon Brentford) in the published 
History, Rushworth’s Collections, E, Husband’s Collections of 
Ordinances and Declarations (1646), Old Parliamentary History 
(1751-1762), Somers Tracts, State Tracis, Harletan Miscellany, 
Thomasson Tracis (Brit. Mus.), E. 157 (14) ; and a large number of 
anonymous pamphlets aimed against the parliament, including 
Transcendent and Multiplied Rebellion and Treason (1645), A 
Letter from a True and Lawful Member of Parliament to one 
of the Lords of his Highness's Council (1656), and Two Speeches 
made in the House of Peers on Monday i^ih Dec, [1642] . . . 
(Somers Tracts, Scott, vi. 576) ; Second Thoughts (n,d,, m favour 
of a limited toleration) is ascribed to him in the Catalogue in the 
British Museum ; A Letter ... to one of the Chief Ministers of 
the Nonconforming Parly . , . (Saumur, 7 th May 1674) has been 
attributed to him on insufficient evidence. 

Clarendon’s correspondence, amounting to over 100 volumes, 
is in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and other letters arc to be 
found in Additional MSS. in the British Museum. Selections 
have been published under the title of State Papers Collected by 
Edward, earl of Clarendon (Clarendon State Papers) between 1767 
and 1786, and the collection has been calendared up to 1657 in 
1869, 1872, 1876. Other letters of Clarendon are to be found in 
Lister’s Life of Clarendon, iii. ; Nicholas Papers (Camden Soc., 
1886) ; Diary of J. Evelyn, appendix ; Sir R. Panshaw’s Original 
Letters (1724) ; Warburton’s Life of Prince Rupert (1849) ; 
Barwick’s Life of Barwick (1724) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. loth Rep. 
pt. vi. pp. 193-216, and in the Harletan Miscellany. 

Bibliography. — Clarendon's autobiographical works and Letters 
enumerated above, and the MS. Collection in the Bodleian library. 
The Lives of Clarendon by T. H. Lister (1838), and by C II P'lrth 
m the Diet, of Nat. Biography (with authorities there collected), 
completely supersede all earlier accounts including that m Lives 
of All the Lord Chancellors (1708), in Macdiarmid's Lives of British 
Statesmen (1807), and in the dmerent Lives by Wood in Athenae 
Oxomenses (Bliss), 111. 1018; while those in J. H. Browne’s Lives 
of the Prime Ministers of England (1858), m Lodge’s Portraits, m 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, iii. no (1845), and in 
Foss's Judges, supply no further mformation. In Historical Inquiries 
respecting the Character of Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, various 
charges against Clarendon were collected by G. A Elbs (1827) and 
answered by Lister, vol ii. 529, and by Lady Th. Lewis in Lives of 
the Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon (1852), i. preface pt i. For 
criticisms of the History see Gardmer's Civil Wars (1893), lu. 121 , 
Ranke’a Hist, of England, vi. 3-29 ; Die Pohtik Karls des Ersten 
. . . una Lird Clarendon's Darstellung, by A. Buff (1868) , article 
in the Diet, of Nat. Biog. by C, H. Firth, and especially a series of 
admirable articles by the same author in the Eng. hist. Review 
(1904). For description of the MS , Macray 's edition of the History 
(1888), Lady Th. Lewis’s Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, 1. introd 
pt. ii ; for list of earlier editions, Ath. Oxon^, (Bhs.s) lii. 1017. I^rd 
Lansdowne defends Sir R. Granville against Clarendon’s strictures 
in the Vindication {Genuine Works of G. Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
i- 503 [1732]), and Lord Ashburnham defends John Ashbumham 
in A Narrative by John Ashburnham (1830). See also Notes at 
Meetings of the Privy Council between Charles II. and the Eafl of 
Clarendon (Roxburghe Club, 1896) ; General Orders of the High 
Court of Chancery, by J. Beames (1815), 147-221 ; S. R. Gardiner’s 
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H4sf. of England^ of th$ Civil War and of the Ctmmonwealth ; Lord 
Clarendon, by A. Chsu»fti|t (ftCoount ol the WAult at Evreax) (1891^ ; 
Annals of the BoMman Library, by W» D. Macray M6H ) ; Ma$SQn'e 
Life of Milton ; Life of Sir Q ^vile, by H. C. FOxcroft (1898) ; 
Cal, of St Pap, Dom., esp 1667-1668, 58, 354, 370; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Series, MSS. of J. M. Heathcote and Vatiotts Coltectims, voL H. ; 
Add. MSS. in the British Museum ; Notes and Qmries, 6 »er, v. 283, 
9 set. xi* 182, I sor. IX. 7 ; Pepys's Dtary ; J. JEvelyn’s Diary and 
Correspondence ; Gen. Cat^ogue in JBritish Museum ; Edward Hyde, 
earl of Clare ftdon (1909), a lecture deli tiered at Oxford during the 
Clarendon centenary by C. H. Firth. |P. C. Y.) 

CLARENDON, GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK VILUERS, 

4TH Earl of (in tEe Villiers line)(iSoo-i87o), English diplomatist 
and statesman, was born in London On the X2th ^ Janiuuy x8oo. 
He was the eldest son of the Hon. George Villiers (1759^x827), 
youngest son of the ist earl of Clarendon (second creatM^a), by 
Theresa, only daughter of the first Lord Boringdon, and grand- 
daughter of the first Lord Grantham. The earldom of the lord 
chancellor Clarendon became extinct in the Hyde line by the 
death of the 4th earl, his last male descendant. Jane Hyde, 
countess of Essex, the sister of that nobleman (she died in 1724), 
left two daughters ; of these the eldest, Lady Charlotte, became 
heiress of the Hyde family. She marri^ Thonms Villiers (1709- 
1786), second son of the 2nd earl of Jersey, who served with 
distinction as English minister in Germany, and in 1776 the 
earldom of Clarendon was revived in his favour. The connexion 
with the Hyde family was therefore in the female line and 
somewhat remote. But a portion of the pictures and plate of the 
great chanccUor was preserved to this branch of the family, and 
remains at The Grove, their family seat at Hertfordshire. The 
2nd and 3rd earls were sons of the 1st, and, neither of them 
having sons, the title passed, on the death of tlie 3rd earl (John 
Charles) in 1838, to their younger brother’s son. 

Young George Villiers entered upon life m circumstances 
which gave small promise of the brilliancy of his future career. 
He was well born ; he was heir presumptive to an earldom ; 
and his mother was a woman of great energy, admirable good 
sense, and high feeling. But the means of his family wore 
contracted ; his education was desultory and incomplete ; he 
had not the advantages of a training either at a public school or 
in the House of Commons. He went up to Cambridge at the 
early age of sixteen, and entered St John’s College on the 29th 
of June 18 16. In 1820, as the eldest son of an earl’s brother 
with royal descent, he was enabled to take his M.A. degree 
under the statutes of the university then m force. In the same 
year he was appointed attache to the British embassy at St 
Petersburg, where he remained three years, and gained that 
practical knowledge of diplomacy which was of so much use to 
him in after-life. He had received from nature a singularly 
handsome |)erson, a polished and engaging address, a ready 
command of languages, and a remarkable power of composition. 

Upon his return to England in 1823 he was appointed to a 
commissionership of customs, an office which he retained for 
about ten years. In 1831 he was despatched to France to 
negotiate a commercial treaty, which, however, led to no result. 
On the i6th of August 1833 was appointed minister at the 
court of Spain. Ferdinand VII. died within a month of his 
arrival at Madrid, and the infant queen Isabella, then in the 
third year of her age, was placed by the old Spanish law of female 
inheritance on her contested throne. Don Cartos, the late 
king’s brother, claimed the crown by virtue of the Salic law of 
the House of Bourbon which Ferdinand had renounced before 
the birth of his daughter. Isabella II. and her mother Christina, 
the queen regent, became the representatives of constitutional 
monarchy, Don Carbs of Catholic absolutism. The conflict 
which had divided the despotic and the constitutional powers 
of Europe since the French Revolutioii of 1830 broke out into 
civil war in Spain, and by the Quadruple Treaty, signed on the 
22nd of April 1834, France and England pledg^ themselves to 
the defence of the constitutional thrones of Spain and Portugal. 
For six years Villiers continued to give the most active and 
intelligent support to the Liberal government of Spain. He 
was accused, though unjustly, of having favoured the revolution 


of La Granja, which drove Christina, the queen xnotiher, nut of 
the kingdom, and fiaaned Espaitero to the regency. He un- 
doubtedly supported the chiefe of the liberal party, such as 
Espaitero, a^^Unst the intrigues ol the French court ; but the 
object ol the British government was to establish the throne 
of Isabella on a truly national and liberal basis and to avert 
those complications, dictated by foreign influence, which eventu^ 
ally proved so fatal to that princesaL Villiers received the 
grajid cross of the Bath m 1838 in acknowledgment of his services, 
and succeeded, on the death of his unde, to the title of earl of 
Clarendon ; in the following year, having Madrid, he married 
Katharine, eldest daughter of Tames Walter, first earl of Verulam. 

In January 1840 he entered Lord Melbourne’s administration 
as lord privy seal, and from the death of Lord Holland in the 
autumn of that year Loid Clarendon also held the ofi&oe of 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster uptil the dissolution of the 
ministry in 1841. Deeply convinced that the maintenance of a 
cordial understanding with France was the most essential 
condition of peace and of a liberal policy in Europe, he reluctantly 
concurred in the measures proposed by Lord Palmerston for 
the expulsion of the pasha of Eg^t from Syria ; he strenuously 
advocated, with Lord Holland, a more conciliatory policy 
towards France ; and he was only restrained from sending in 
his resignation the dislike he felt to break up a cabinet he 
had so recently joined. 

The interval of Sir Robert Peel’s great administration (1841- 
1846) was to the leaders of the Whig parly a period of repose ; 
but Lord Clarendon took the warmest interest m the triumph 
of the principles of free trade and in the repeal of the com-iaws, 
of which his brother, Charles Pelham Villiers {q,v.), had been 
one of the earliest champions. For this reason, upon the forma* 
tion of Lord John Russell’s first administration, Lord Clarendon 
accepted the office of president of the Board of Trade. Twice 
in his career the governor-generalship of India was offered him, 
and once tlie governor-generalship of Canada , — these he refused 
from reluctance to withdraw from the politics of Europe. But 
in 1847 a sense of duty compelled hnn to take a far more laborious 
and uncongenial appointment. The desire of the cabinet was 
to abolish the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, and Lord Clarendon 
was prevailed upon to accept that office, with u view to transform 
it ere long into an Irish secretaryship of state. But he had not 
been many months in Dubhn before he acknowledged that the 
difficulties then existing in Ireland could only be met by the 
most vigilant and energetic authority, exercised on the spot. 
The crisis was one of extraordinary peril. Agrarian crimes of 
horrible atrocity had increased threefold. The Catholic clergy 
were openly disaffected. This was the second year of the Irish 
famine, and extraordinary measures were required to regulate 
the bounty of the government and the nation. In 1848 the 
revolution in France let loose fresh elements of discord, which 
culminated m an abortive insurrection, and for a len^hened 
penod Ireland was a prey to more than her wonted symptoms 
of disaffection and disorder. Lord Clarendon remained viceroy 
of Ireland till 18^52, and left behind him permanent marks of 
improvement. His services were expressly acknowledged in the 
queen’s speech to both Houses of Parliament on the 5th of 
September i848-*-this being the first time that any civil services 
obtained that honour ; and he was made a knight of the Garter 
(retaining also the grand cross of the Bath by special order) on 
the 23rd of March 1-^9. 

Upon the formation ol the coalition ministry between the 
Whigs and the Peelites, in 1853, under Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Clarendon became lorei^ mmister. The county was already 
'' drifting ” into the Crimean War, an expression of his own 
which was never forgotten. Clarendon was not responsible for 
the policy which brought war about ; but when it occurred he 
employed every means in his power to stimulate and assist the 
war departments, and above all he maintained the closest 
relations with the French. The tsar Nicholas had speculated 
on the impossibility of the sustained joint action ol France and 
England in council and in the field. It was mainly by Lord 
Clarendon at Whitehall and by Lord Raglan before Sevastopol 



CLARENDON, 

that sudi a wmtimtion wm tcndeiod pmMcakh^ md did 
areiiaaa% triiimph over tfac tmmyi Hie diplomatic cmidfuct 
ot mck aa alliance im three fdm httmom two great nations 
jealous of theh milit^ honour and %hti^ tor no separate 
political advantage^ tried by exots^ve hardships and at momenta 
on the verge oi defeat, was certainly one of the most arduous 
duties ever performed by a minister. The result was due in the 
main to the confidence with which Lord Clarendon had inspired 
the emperor of the Fmnch, and to the affection and regard of 
the empress, whom he had known in Spain from her chiidbM^od. 

In 1856 Lord Clarendon took his seat at the congmss of Paris 
convoked for the restomtion of peaces as first British pleni-' 
potemtiary. It was tht first time since the appearance of Lord 
Castlereagh at Vienna that a secretary of state for foreign 
afiairs had been present m person at a congress on the continent. 
Loud Oaiendon’s first cam was to obtain the admission of 
Itady to the council chamber as a belligemnt power, and to 
raise the barrier which still excluded Prussia as a neutral one. 
But in the general anxiety of all the powers to terminate the war 
there was no small dam^ that the objects for which it had 
been undertaken would be abandoned or forgotten. It is due 
entirely to the firmness of Lord Clarendon that the prmcipte 
of the neutralization of the Black Soa was preserved, that the 
Russian attempt to trick the allies out of the cession in Itosarabia 
was defeated, and that the results of the war were for a time 
secured. The congress was eager to turn to other subjects, 
and perhaps the most important result of its deliberations was 
the celebrated Declaration of the Maritime Powers, which 
abolished privateering, defined the right of blockade, and 
limited the right of capture to enemy property in enemy’s 
ships. Lord Qarendon has been accused of an abandonment 
of what are termed tlie belligerent rights of Great Britain, which 
were undoubtedly based on the oW maritime laws of Europe. 
But he acted in strict conformity with the views of the Bntish 
cabinet, and the British cabinet adopted those views because it 
was satisfied that it was not for the benefit of the country to 
adhere to practices which exposed the vast mercantile interests 
of Britain to depredation, even by the crufeers of a secondary 
maritime power, and which, if vigorously enforced against 
neutrals, could not fail to embroil her with every maritime 
state in the world. 

Upon the reconstitution of the Whig administration in 1859, 
Lord John Russell made it a condition of his acceptance of office 
under Lord Palmerston that the foreign department should be 
placed in his own hands, which implied that Lord Clarendon 
should be excluded from office, as it would have been inconsistent 
alike with his dignity and his tastes to fill any other post in the 
government. The consequence was that from 1859 till 1864 
Lord Clarendon remained out of office, and the critical relations 
arising out of the Civil War in the United States were left to the 
guidance of Eari Russell. But he re-entered the cabinet in May 
1864 as chanedbr of the duchy of Lancaster ; and upon the 
death of Lord Palmerston in 1^5, Lord Russell again became 
prime minister, when Lord Clarendon returned to the foreign 
office, which was again confided to him for the third time upon 
the formation of Mr Gladstone’s administration in 1868. To 
the last moment of his existence, Lord Clarendon continued to 
devote every faculty of his mind and every instant of his life 
to the public service ; and he expired surrounded by the boxes 
and papers of his office on the 27th of June 1870. No man owed 
more to the influence of a generous, unselfish and liberal dis* 
position. If he hod rivals he never ceased to treat them with the 
consideration and confidence of friends, and he cared but little 
for the ordinary prizes of ambition in comparison with the 
advanoement of the cause of peace and progress. 

Ho was succeeded as 5th earl by his eldest son, Edward Hvdx 
ViLLiERS (b. 1846), who became brd diamberkin in 1900. 

See also the article (by Henry Beeve) in August 

1^876. 

i BEMRir HYDB, 2m Earl of (i638->1709), 

Bnglfah statesinim, eldest son of the first earlv was bom on ti^ 
aiwl of June 1638. He accompanied his parents into exile and 
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assisted his father as secretary, returning with them in ifi6o. 
In 1661 he was returned to parliament for Wiltshire as Lord 
Combury. He became scciretairy in 1662 and brd chamberlain 
to the queesn in 1665. He took no part in the life of the court, 
and on the dismissid of his father became a vehement opponent 
of the admini^tion, defended his father in the impeachment, 
and subsequently mode effective attacks upon Buckinglmm 
and Arlington. In 1674 he became earl of Garendon bj lus 
father’s dmth, and in 1679 made a privy councillor. He 
was not included in Sir W. Temple's council of that year, but 
was reappointed in i68o. In 1682 he supported Halifax's 
proposal irf declorifi^ war on France. On the accession of James 
m 1685 he was appointed lord privy seal, but shortly afterwards, 
in September, was removed from this office to that of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. Clarendon was embarrassed in his 
estate, and James required a willing agent to carry out his 
design by upsetting the Protestant government and the Act of 
Settlement. Clarendon arrived in Dublin on the qih of January 
1686. He found himaelf completely in the power of Tyrconnel, 
the commander-inrchief ; and though, like his father, a staunch 
Protestant, elected this year high steward of Oxford University, 
and detesting the king’s policy, he obeyed lus orders to introduce 
Roman Catholics into the government and the army and upon the 
bench, and clung to office till after the dismissal of his brother, 
the earl of Rochester, in January 1687, when he was recalled 
and succeeded by Tyrconnel. He now supported the church 
in its struggle with James, opposed the Declaration of Indulgence, 
wrote to Mary an account of the resistance of the bishops,^ and 
visited and advised the latter m the Tower. He had no share, 
however, in inviting William to England. He assured James 
in September that the Church would be loyal, advised the 
calling of the parliament, and on the desertion of his son, Lord 
Cornbury, to William on the 14th of November, expressed to 
the king and queen the most poignant grief. In the council 
held on the 27 th, however, he made a violent and unseasonable 
attack upon James’s conduct, and on the 1st of December set 
out to meet William, joined him on the 3rd at Berwick near 
Salisbury, and was present at tine conference at Hungerford 
on the 8^, and again at Windsor on the i6th. His wish was 
apparently to effect some compromise, sa\ing the crown for 
James. According to Burnet, he advised sending James to 
Breda, and according to the duchess of Marlborough to the 
Tower, but he himself denies these statements.^ He opposed 
vehemently the settlement of the crown upon W illiam and Mary, 
voted for the regency, and refused to take the oaths to the new 
sovereigns, remaining a non- juror for the rest of his life. He 
subsequently retired to the country, engaged in cabals against 
the government, associatiui himself with Richard Graham, Lord 
Preston, and organizing a plot against W dliam, was arrested on 
the 24th of June 1690 by order of his niece, (^cen Mary, and 
placed in the Tower. Liberated on the 15th of August, he im- 
mediately recommenced his intrigues. On Preston’s arrest on 
the 31st of December, a compromising letter from Garendon 
was found upon him, and he was named by Preston as one of his 
accomplices. He was examined before the privy council and 
again imprisoned in the Tower on the 4th of January 1691, 
nemaining in confinement tali the 3rd of July. This closed his 
public career. In 1702, on Queen Anne’s accession, he presented 
himself at court, “ to talk to his niece,” but the queen refused to 
see him till he had taken the oaths. He died on the 31st of 
October 1709, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Hispublao career had been neither distinguished nor useful, but 
it seems natural to ascribe its failure to small abilities and to the 
conflict between personal ties and political convictions which 
drew him in apposite directions, rather than, following Macaulay, 
to motives of seif-interest. He was a man of some literary taste, 
a fellow of the Royal Society ( 1684), the author of The History und 
Antfifuittes of ^ Cathedral Church of Winchester . . . conitnued 
hyS. Gale ( 1715 ), and he Collaborated with his brother Rochester 
in the publication <of his father’s H%story (1702-1704). He 

^ Hist MSS. Comm. : MSS of the Duke of Buccieuch, ii. 31. 

* Cmrespmdence and Diary (1828), u. 286. 
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married (i) in 1660, Theodosia, daughter of Lord Capel, and (2) 
in 1670, Flower, daughter of William Backhouse of Swallowfield 
in Berkshire, and widow of William Bishopp and of Sir William 
Backhouse, Bart. He was succeeded by his only son, Edward 
(1661-1724), as 3rd earl of Clarendon ; and, the latter having no 
surviving son, the title passed to Henry, 2nd earl of Rochester 
(1672-1753), at whose death without male heirs it became extinct 
in the Hyde line. 

CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF, a body of English laws 
issued at Clarendon in 1164, by which Henry II. endeavoured to 
settle the relations between Church and State. Though they 
purported to declare the usages on the subject which prevailed in 
the reign of Henry I. they were never accepted by the clergy, and 
were formally renounced by the king at Avranches in September 
1172. Some of them, however, were in part at least, as they all 
purported to be, declaratory of ancient usage and remained in 
force after the royal renunciation. Of the sixteen provisions the 
one which provoked the greatest opposition was that which 
declared in effect that criminous clerks were to be summoned to 
the king's court, and from there, after formal accusation and 
defence, sent to the proper ecclesiastical court for trial. If found 
guilty they were to be degraded and sent back to the king’s court 
for punishment. Another provision, which in spite of all opposi- 
tion obtained a permanent place in English law, declared that all 
suits even between clerk and clerk concerning advowsons and 
presentations should be tried in the king’s court. By other 
provisions appeals to Rome without the licence of the king were 
forbidden. None of the clergy were to leave the realm, nor were 
the king’s tenants-in-chief and ministers to be excommunicated or 
their lands interdicted without the royal permission. Pleas of 
debt, whether involving a question of good faith or not, were to 
be in the jurisdiction of the king’s courts. Two most interesting 
provisions, to which the clergy offered no opposition, were : (i) if 
a dispute arose between a clerk and a layman concerning a 
tenement which the clerk claimed as free-alms (frankalmoign) 
and the layman as a lay-fee, it should be determined by the 
recognition of twelve lawful men before the king’s justice whether 
it belonged to free-alms or lay-fee, and if it were found to belong 
to free-alms then the plea was to be held in the ecclesiastical 
court, but if to lay-fee, in the court of the king or of one of his 
magnates ; (2) a declaration of the procedure for election to 
bishoprics and royal abbeys, generally considered to state the 
terms of the settlement made between Henry 1 . and Anselm in 
1107. 

Authorities. — J. C. Robertson, Materials for History of Thomas 
Beckett Rolls Series (1875-1885) ; Sir F. PoUock and F W. Maitland, 
History of English Law before the Time of Ed. /. (Cambridge, 
1898), and F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of 
England (1898) ; the text of the Constitutions is printed by W. 
Stubbs in Select Charters (Oxford, 1895) (G. J. T ) 

CLARES, POOR, otherwise Clansses, Franciscan nuns, so 
called from their foundress, St Clara (q.v.). She was professed by 
St Francis in the Portiuncula in 1212, and two years later she 
and her first companions were established in the convent of St 
Damian’s at Assisi. The nuns formed the “ Second Order of St 
Francis,” the friars being the ” First Order,” and the Tertiaries 
(q.v.) the “ Third.” Before Clara’s death in 1253, the Second 
Order had spread all over Italy and into Spain, France and 
Germany ; in England they were introduced c. 1293 and estab- 
lished in London, outside Aldgate, where their name of Minoresses 
survives in the Minories ; there were only two other English 
houses before the Dissolution. St Francis gave the nuns no rule, 
but only a “ Form of Life ” and a “ Last Will,” each only five 
lines long, and coming to no more than an inculcation of his idea 
of evangelical poverty. Something more than this became 
necessary as soon as the institute began to spread ; and during 
Francis’s absence in the East, 1219, his suppoder Cardinal 
Hugolino composed a rule which made the Franciscan nuns 
practically a species of unduly strict Benedictines, St Francis’s 
special characteristics being eliminated. St Clara made it her 
life work to have this rule altered, and to get the Franciscan 
character of the Second Order restored ; in 1247 a ** Second 
Rule ” was approved which went a long way towards satisfying 


her desires^ and finally in 1253 a “ Third/^ which practicsally gave 
what she wanted. ll^ rule has come to be known as the Rule 
of the Clares ’’ ; it is one of great poverty, seclusion and austerity 
of life. Most of the convents adopted it, but several clung to 
that of 1247. To bring about conformity, St Bonaventura, while 
general (1264), obtained papal permission to modify the rule of 
1253, somewhat mitigating its austerities and allowing the 
convents to have fixed incomes,— *thus assimilating them to the 
Conventual Franciscans as opposed to the Spirituals, This rule 
was adopted in many convents, but many more adhered to the 
strict rule of 1 2 53. Indeed a counter-tendency towards a greater 
strictness set in, and a number of reforms were initiated, intro- 
ducing an appalling austerity of life. The most important of 
these, reforms were the Coletines (St Colette, c, 1400) and the 
Capucines(^. 1540; see Capuchins). The halfrdozen forms of 
the Franciscan rule for women here mentioned are still in use in 
different convents, and there are also a great number of religious 
institutes for women based on the rule of the Tertiaries. By the 
term “ Poor Clares ” the Coletine nuns are now commonly 
understood ; there are various convents of these nuns, as of other 
Franciscans, in England and Ireland. Franciscan nuns have 
always been very numerous ; there are now about 1 50 convents of 
the various observances of the Second Order, in every part of the 
world, besides innumerable institutions of Tertiaries. 

See Helyot, Hist, des ordres rehgteux (1792), vu. cc. 25-28 and 
38-42 ; Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlextkon (2nd ed.), art. “ Claia " : 
Max Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen (1896), 1. §§ 47, 48, 
who gives references to all the literature. For a scientific study 
of the beginnings see Lempp, “ Die Anfange des Klanssenordens 
in Zeitschrift fUr Kirchengescnichte , xiii. (1892), 181 ff. (E. C. B.) 

CLARET (from the Fr. vin claret , mod. clatret, wine of a light 
clear colour, from Lat. clarus, clear), the English name for the red 
Bordeaux wines. The term was originally used in France for 
light-yellow or light-red wines, as distinguished from the vins 
rouges and the vtns blancs ; later it was applied to red wines 
generally, but is rarely used in French, and never with the 
particular English meaning (see Wine). 

CLARETIE, JULES ARSfilNE ARNAUD (1840- ), French 

man of letters and director of the Theatre Fran^ais, was born at 
Limoges on the 3rd of December 1840. After studying at the 
lyc6e Bonaparte in Paris, he became an active journalist, achiev- 
ing great success as dramatic critic to the Figaro and to the 
Opinion nationale. He was a newspaper correspondent during 
the Franco-German War, and during the Commune acted as staff- 
officer in the National Guard. In 1885 he became director of the 
Theatre Fran9ais, and from that time devoted his time chiefly to 
its administration. He was elected a member of the Academy in 
1888, and took his seat in February 1889, being received by 
Ernest Renan. The long list of his works includes Histoire de la 
rivolution de iSyo-rSyi (new ed., 5 vols., 1875-1876); Cinq an$ 
apres; V Alsace et la Lorraine depuis V annexion (1876); some 
annual volumes of reprints of his articles in the weekly press, 
entitled La Vie d Paris ; La Vie moderne an thidtre (1868-1869) ; 
Moliire, sa vie et son oeuvre (1871) ; Histoire de la litter ature 
fran^aise, (2nd ed. 1905) ; Candidat ! (1887), a novel of 

contemporary life ; Brichanteau, comidien fran^ais (1896) ; 
several plays, some of which are based on novels of his own — Les 
Muscadins{iSy4),Le Regiment de Champagne{i 9 i^^\LesMtraheau 
(1879), Monsieur le ministre (1883), and others; and the opera, 
La Navarraise, based on his novel La Cigarette ^ and written with 
Henri Cain to the music of Massenet. La Navarraise was first 
produced at Covent Garden (June 1894) with Mme Caly6 in the 
part of Anita. His CEiwres computes were published in 1897- 
1904. 

CLARI, GIOVANNI CARLO MARIA, Italian musical com* 
poser, chapel-master at Pistoia, was bom at Pisa about the year 
1669. The time of his dehth is unknown. He was the most 
celebrated pupil of Colonna, chapel-master of S. Petronio, at 
Bologna. He became maestro di cappella at Pistoia about 1 7 1 2 , at 
Bologna in 1720, and at Pisa in 1736. He is supposed to have 
died' about 1745. The works by which Clayi distinguished 
himself pre-eminently are his vocal duets and trios, with a basso 
continuOf published between 1 740 and 1 747. These compositions, 
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which combine graceful melody with contrapuntal learning, were 
much admired by Chcjnibini. They af^pear to have been admired 
by Handel also, since he did not hesitate to make appropriations 
from them. Clari composed one opera, 11 Smto mirmU, 
produced at Bologna in 1695, arid a large cjuantitjr of church 
music, several specimens of which were pnnted m Novello^s 
Fitmilliam Music, 

CLARINA, a comparatively new instrument of the wood^'wind 
class (although actually made of metal), a hybrid possessing 
characteristics of both oboe and clarinet. The clarina was 
invented by W. Heckel of Biebrich-am-iRhein, and has been used 
since 1891 at the Festspielhaus, Bayreuth, in Tristan und Isolde, 
as a substitute for the Holztrompete made according to Wagner’s 
instructions . The clarina has been found more practical and more 
effective in producing the desired tone-colour. The clarina is a 
metal instrument with the conical bore and fingering of the oboe 
and the clarinet single-reed mouthpiece. The compass of the 

Notation. Real Sounds. 

instrument is as shown, and it stands in the key of Bb. Like the 
clarinet, the clarina is a transposing instrument, for which the 
music must be written in a key a tone higher than that of the 
composition. The timbre resulting from the combination of 
conical bore and single -reed mouthpiece has in the lowest 
register affinities with the cor anglais, in the middle with the 
saxophone, and in the highest with the clarinet. Other 
German orchestras have followed the example of Bayreuth. 
The clarina has also been found very effective as a solo 
instrument. (K S ) 

CLARINET, or Clarionet (Fr. clarinette ; Ger. Clarinette, 
Klarinett ; Ital, clannetto, chtartnetto), a wood-wind instrument 
having a cylindrical bore and played by means of a single-reed 
mouthpiece. The word clarinet ” is said to be derived from 
clannetto, a diminutive of clarino, the Italian for (i) the soprano 
trumpet, (2) the highest register of the instrument, (3) the 
trumpet played musically without the blare of the martial 
instrument. The word “ clarionet ” is similarly derived from 
“ clarion,” the English equivalent of clartno. It is suggested that 
the name clannei or clannetto was bestowed on account of the 
resemblance in timbre between the high registers of the clarino 
and clarinet. By adding the speaker-hole to the old chalumeau, 
J. C. Denner gave it an additional compass based on the over- 
blowing of the harmonic twelfth, and consisting of an octave and 
a half of harmonics, which received the name of clarino, while 
the lower register retained the name of chalumeau. There is 
something to be said also in favour of another suggested deriva- 
tion from the Italian chtarina, the name for reed instruments and 
the equivalent for tibia and aulos. At the beginning of the i8th 
century in Italy clarinetto, the diminutive of clarino, would be 
masculine, whereas chiarinetta or clarinetta would be feminine,^ as 
in Doppelmayr’s account of the invention written in 1730. The 
word “ clarinet ” is sometimes used in a generic sense to denote 
the whole family, which consists of the clarinet, or discant 
corresponding to the violin, oboe, &c. ; the alto clarinet in E ; 
the basset horn in F {q.v .) ; the bass clarinet and the 
pedal clarinet {q.v.). 

The modern clarinet consists of five (or four) separate pieces : 
(i) the mouthpiece ; (2) the bulb ; (3) the upper middle joint, or 
left-hand joint ; (4) the lower middle joint, or right-hand joint ^ ; 
(5) the bell ; which (the bell excepted) when joined together, form 
a tube with a continuous cylindrical bore, 2 ft. or more in length, 
according to the pitch of the instrument. The mouthpSce, 
including the beating or single-reed common to the whole 
clarinet family, has the appearance of a beak with the point 
bevelled off and thinned at the edge to correspond with the end of 

^ See Gottfried Weber's objection to this derivation in ** tJber 
Clarinette and Basset-hom," Cmcilia (Maine* 1829), vol. xi. pp. 36 
and 37, note. 

* Nos. 3 and 4 are sometimes made In one, as for instance in 
Messrs Hudall, Carte A Company’s modification, the Klussmann 
patent* 


the reed shaped like a spatula* The under part of the mouthpiece 
(fig* 2) is flattened in order to form a table for the support of the 
reed which is adjusted thereon witli great nicety, allowing just 
the amount of play requisite to set in vibration 
the column of air within the tube, 

'The mouthpiece, which is subject to con- 
tinual fluctuations of dampness and dryness, 
and to changes of temperature, requires to be 
made of a material having great powers of 
resistance, such as cocus wood, ivory or 
vulcanite, which are mostly used fur the 
purpose in England. A longitudinal aperture 
I in. long and J in. wide, communicating with 
the bore, is cut in the table and covered by 
the reed. The aperture is thus closed except 
towards the point, where, for the distance of 
J to i in., the reed is thinned and the table 
curves backwards towards the point, leaving 
a gap between the ends of the mouthpiece and 
of the reed of i mm. or about the thickness of 
a sixpence for the B flat clarmet. The curve 
of the table and the size of the gap are there- 
fore of considerable importance. The reed is 
cut from a joint of the Arundo donax or sativa, 
which grows wild in the regions bordering on 
the Mediterranean. A flat slip of the reed is 
cut, flattened on one side and thinned to a 
very delicate edge on the other. At first the 
reed was fastened to the table by means of 
many turns of a fine waxed cord. The metal 
band adjusted by means of two screws, known 
as the ligature,” was introduced about 1817 
by Ivan Muller. The reed is set in vibration 
by the breath of the performer, and being 
flexible it beats against the table, opening 
and closing the gap at a rate depending on 
the rate of the vibrations it sets up in the 
air column, this rate varying according to the 
length of the column as determined by opening 
the lateral holes and keys. A cylindrical tube 
played by means of a reed has the acoustic 
properties of a stopped pipe, %.e. the funda- 
mental tone produced by the tube is an 
octave lower than the corresponding tone of 
an open pipe of the some length, and over- 
blows a twelfth ; whereas tubes having a conical bore like the 
oboe, and played by means of a reed, speak as open pipes and 
overblow an octave. This forms the fundamental difference 
between the instruments of the oboe and 
clarmet families. Wind instruments de- 
pending upon lateral holes for the produc- 
tion of their scale must either have as 
many holes pierced in the bore as they 
require notes, or make use of the property 
possessed by the air-column of dividing 
into harmonics or partials of the funda- 
mental tones. Twenty to twenty -two 
holes is the number generally accepted as 
the practical limit for the clarinet ; beyond 
that number the fingeringand mechanism 
become too complicated. The compass of 
the clarmet is therefore extended through 
the meaium of the harmonic overtones. 

In stopped pipes a node is formed near 
the mouthpiece, and they are therefore only 
able to produce the uneven harmonics, such 
as the ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th, &c., correspond- 
ing to the fundamental, and the diatonic intervals of the 5th 
one octave above, and of the 3rd and 7th two octaves above the 
fundamental. By pressing the reed with the lip near the base 
where it is thicker and stiffer, and increasing the pressurO of the 
breath, the air-column is forced to divide and to sound the 


Fig. I — Clarmet 
(Albert Model). 



Fig. 2. — Clarinet 
Mouthpiece a, the 
mouthpiece showing 
the position of the 
bore inside, 6, the 
single or beating 
reed. 
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hamotiics^ a pmcipie well understood by the ancient Gfeelts 
and Romans in playing upon the aulos and tibk.^ This t$ 
easier to accomi)li$h with the donble reed than witdi the beating 
reed ; in fact with a tube of wide diameter, such as that of the 
modern clarinet, it would not be possible by this means alone 
to do justice to the tone of the instrument or to the music now 
written for it. The bore of the aulos was very much narrower 
than that of the clarinet. 

In order to facilitate the production of the harmonic notes 
on the clarinet, a small hole, closed by means of a key and called 
the “ speaker,” is bored near the mouthpiece. By means of 
this small hole the air-ooiumn is placed in communication with 
the external atmosphere, a ventral segment is formed, and the 
air-column divides into three equal parts, producing a triple 
number of vibrations resulting m the third note of the harmonic 
series, at an interval of a twelfth above the fundamental.® In a 
wind instrument with lateral holes the fundamental note corre- 
sponding to any particular hole is produced when all the holes 
below that hole are open and it itself and all above it are closed, 
the effective length of the resonating tube being shortened as 
each of the closed holes is successively uncovered. In order to 
obtain a complete chromatic scale on the clarinet at least eighteen 
holes are required. This series produces with the bell-note a 
succession of nineteen semitones, giving the range of a twelfth 
and known as the fundamental scale or chdumeau register, so 
called, no doubt, because it was the compass (without chromatic 
semitones) of the more primitive predecessor of the ckrmet, 
known as the chalumeau, which must not be confounded with 
the shawm or schalmey of the middle ages. 


The fimdamcntal scale of the modern clarmet m C extends from 


^ The next octave and a half is obtamed by openiag 

the speaker key, whereby each of the fundaracnUl notes is repro- 
duced a twelfth higher, the IhjU note thus jumps from E to Blj, 
the hrst key gives instead of F its twelfth CS, and so on, extending 

the conij)a88 to which ends the natural compass of the 


instrument, although a skilful performer m.iy obtain another octave 
l)y cross-fmgermg The names of the holes and keys on the 
chinnct arc derived ixot from the notes of the fundamental 
scale, but from the name of the tweUtli produced by overblowing 
with the speaker key open , for instance, the fust kvy near 
the Ixfll is known not as the K key but as the BE! The use of 
the speaker key forms the greatest technical difficulty in learning 
to play the clarmet, on account ot the thumb having to do droubie 
duty, closing one hoie and raising the lever pf the speaker key 
simultaneously. In a claimet designed by Richard Carte this 
difficulty was ingeniously overcome by placing the left thumb-hole 
towards tlie front, and clt3sing it by a thumb-lever or with a ring 
action by the hist or second finger ot the left hand, tiius leaving the 
thumb free to work the speaker key alOne 
There is good reason to thmk that the ancient Greeks understood 
the advantage of a speaker-hole, which they called Svruu', for 
facilitating the production of harmonics on the aulos The credit 
of the discovery ot this mterestmig fact is due to A A. Howard,* 
of Harvard University, it explains many passages in the classics 
winch before were obscure (see Aulos) PlularcJi relates that 
Telcpli+ines of Mcgaia was so incensed witli the syrinx that he never 
allowed his mst rumen t-makers to jilace one on any of his aulbi : he 
even went so tar as to absent himself, principally on account of the 
syrinx, from the Pythian games. Telephanes was a groat virtuoso 
who scorned the use of a speaker-hole, being able to obtain his hai- 
monics on the aulos by the mere control of lips and tcctlu 
The modern clarinet has from thirteen to nineteen keys, some being 
normally open and others closed. In order to understand why, 
when once the idea of adding keys to the chainmeau had been 
conceived, the niunber rose so slowly, keys bcii^ added one pr two 
at a time by makers of various nationalities at long intervals, it is 


^ Aastotle {de Audtb 803 b 18, and 804 a) and Porphyry ^cd. 
Walks, pp. 249 and 252) mention that if the performer presses the 
zeuge (mouthpiece) or the glottal (reeds) of the pipes, a shariier tone 
IS produced 

^ Cf. V. C. MahiUon, ]&Uments mmicdle et instfu- 

nmitale (Brusseki, 1874), p. i6i ; and Fr. iamauaer, Dm Mmth 
und dtf musikalmli>en Imirumenk ttt thr^r Baznhmg zu dm GezeiMin 
det' AhuUik . . (Giessen. 1835), pp 397 and 398. 

* The Aulos or Tibia,*' Harvam iv. (Boston, 1893). 

^ De Mkmu, 


socossary to consider the effect of boring holes in the side of a 
cyhndicww tube* If it were possible to proceed from an absolute 
theoretical bi^fe, ther6 woirfd be but little difficulty ; there are, how- 
ever, priactlcal reasons which make this a matter of great difficulty. 
According to V. Mahffion,^ the theoretical Icn^ of a B|ji clarmet 
(French pitch diapason normal A»435 vibratioiis), is 39 cm. when 
the internal diameter of the bore measures exactly 1*4 cm. Any 
increase in the diameter of the cylindrical bore for a given length 
of tube raist‘s the pitch proportionally and in the same way a decrease 
lowers it. A bore narrow in proportion to the length facilitates the 
prodnetton of the harmonics, which is no doubt the reason wliy the 
aulos was made with a very narrow diameter, and produced such 
deep notes in proportion to its length. In determining the position 
of the holtes along the tube, the thickness of the wood to be pierced 
mtfst be taken mto cotisickratkm, for the length of the passage from 
the main bore to the outer air adds to the length of the resonating 
colunm ; as, however, the darmet tube is reckoned as a closed one. 
only half the extra length must be taken into accoimt. When placed 
in its correct theoretical position, a hole should have its diameter 
equal to the diameter of the main bore, which is the ideal condition 
for abtaming a full, rich tone ; it is, however, feasible to giye the 
hole a smaller diameter, altcnng its position by placing it nearer 
the mouthpiece. These laws, which were likewise known to the 
Greeks anci Romans,* had to be rediscovered by experienoe in the 
1 8th and 19th centuries, during which the mechanism of the key 
system was repeatedly improved. Due consideration having been 
given to these points, it will also be necessary to remember that 
Uie stopping of the seven open holes leaves only the two little fingers 
(the thumb of the right hand being in the ordinary clarinet engaged 
in supporting the instrument) free at all times for key service, 
the other fingers dottig duly when momentarily disengaged. The 
fingermg of the clawinet is the most difficult of any mstrument m 
the orchestra, for it differs m all four octaves of its compass. Once 
mastered, however, it is the same for all clarinets, the music being 
always written m the key of C 

The actual tonality ot the clarmet is determined by the diatonic 
scale prodnaced when, starting with keys untouched and finger and 
Ihumb-holevS closed, the lingers are raised one by one from the holes. 
In the B|| clarmet, the }eal sounds thus produced are 






bcuig imrt of the scale of Bjj major. By the closing of two open 
keys, the lower E]? and D arc added. 

The following are the various sires of clarinets with the key proper 
to each 

Ek, a mmor third above the C clarinet 
Bh, a tone below „ „ 

The high F, 4 tones above ,, ,, 

Tlie I), I tone above ,, ,, 

The low G, a fourth below ,, ,, 

The A, a minor third below 
The Bi 1 semitone below „ „ 

The alto clarinet in £[>, a fifth lielow the R|y clannet. 

The tenor or basset horn, in F, a fifth below the C clarinet. 

The bass clarinet m Bk, an 8^® bdow that m B|>. 

The pedal clarinet m lijj, an 8'® below the bass clarmet. 

The ckurmeth lu B[> and A are used in the orchestra , those m 
C and E[> m military bands. 

IlisUry , — Although the single beating-r^ed associated with 
the instruments of the clarinet family has been traced in ancient 
Egypt, the double reed, characteristic of the oboe family, being 
oi simpler construction, was probal>ly of still greater antiquity. 
An ancient Egyptian pipe found m a mummy-case and now 
preserved in the museum at Turin was found to contain a beating- 
reed sunk 3 in. below the cikI of tbe pipe, which is the principle 
of the drone. It would appear that the double chalumeau^ 
called arghoul {q.v) by the modern Egyptians, 'was known m 
ancient Egypt, although it was not perhaps in common use. 
The Music Guimet possesses a copy of a fresco from the tombs at 
Saqqarah (executed under the direction of Mariette Bey) as- 
signed to the 4th or 5tk dynasty^ oa which is shown a concert 
with dancing j the instruments used are two hafps, the long 
oblique flute”‘ nay,” blown from the end without any mouthpiece 
or embouchure, and an instrument identified as an aighouP 

* Op, cti. i<>o- ©t aeq- ; a»d WUkelm Alteaiburg, Dte Klminett^ 

(Hcilbronn, 1994k P- 9> who refers to MahiUon. 

* See Macrobius, Comm, in somntufti Scipionis^ if. 4. 3 “ nec 
sectis probamus in tibils de quarum forammibns vkini© kiffantis 
on 9onu» actttua emittitnr, de longtequiaantem et termino proximta, 
gravior . item acutior per paten tiora foramma, gravior per angusta.** 

^ See Victor Loret, Lngypie au temps des Phamons^la vte, la 
science, et /’or# (Paris, 1889), illiistratk>n p. 139 and p. t4j. The 
author gives no information about this fresco except that it is in the 
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from its resemblance to the modern instrument of the same 
name. This is believed to be the only illustration of the ancient 
double chahimeau yet found in Egypt, widi tht singfe exception 
of a hieroglyph occurring also once only, tjt, the sign read 
consisting of a cylindrical pipe with a beak mouthpiece bound 
round with a cord tied in a bow. The bow is taken to indicate 
the doubk parallel pipes bound together ; the same sign without 
the bow occurs frequently and is read and is considered 

to be the generic name for reed wind instruments. The beating- 
reed was probably introduced into classic Greece from Egypt or 
Asia Minor. A few ancient Greek instruments are extant, five 
of which arc in the British Museum. They are as nearly cylmdri^ 
cal as would be the natural growing reed itself. The probability 
is that both single and double reeds were at times used with the 
Greek aulos and the Roman tibia. V. Mahillon and A. A. 
Howard of Harvard have both obtained facsimiles of actual 
instruments, some found at Pompeii and now deposited in the 
museum at Naples, and others in the British Museum. Experi- 
ments made with these instruments, whose original mouthpieces 
have perished, show that with pipes of such narrow diameter 
the fundamental scale and pitch are the same whether sounded 
by means of a single or of a double reed, but the modern combina- 
tion of single reed and cylindrical tube alone gives the full 
pure tone quality. The subject is more fully discussed in the 
article Aulos.®* The Roman tibia, if monuments can be trusted, 
sometimes had a beak-shaped mouthpiece, as for instance that 
attached to a pipe discovered at Pompeii, or that shown in a 
scene on Trajan^s column.* It is probable that when, at the 
decline of the Roman empire, instrumental music was placed 
by the church under a ban— and the tibia more especially from 
Its association with every form of licence and moral depravity — 
this instrument, sharing the common fate, survived chiefly among 
itinerant musicians who carried it into western Europe, whene 
it was preserved from complete extinction. An instrument 
of difficult technique requiring an advanced knowledge of 
acoustics was not, however, likely to flourish or even to be 
understood among nations whose culture was as yet in its 
infancy. 

The tide of culture from the Byzantine empire filtered through 
to the south and west, leaving many traces ; a fresh impetus 
was received from the east through the Arabs ; and later, as a 
result of the Crusades, the prototype of the dannet, together 
with the practical knowledge necessary for makir^ die instru- 
ment and playing upon it, may have been re-introduced through 
any one or all of these sources. However this may be, the 
instrument was during the Carolingian period identified with 
the tibia of the Romans until such time as the new western 
civilization ceased to be content to go back to classical Rome for 
its models, and began to express itself, at first naively and 
awkwardly, as tlie nth century dawned. The name then 
changed to the derivatives of the Greek kalamos, assuming an 
almost bewildering variety of forms, of which the commonest 
are chalemie, chaTumeau, schalmey, scalmeye, shawm, calemel, 
kalemele.^ The derivation of the name seems to point to a 
Byzantine rather than an Arab source for the revival of the 
instruments which formed the prototype of both oboe and 
clarinet, but it must not be forgotten tliat the instruments with 
a conical bore — more especially those played by a reed — ^are 
primarily of Asiatic arigin. At the beginning of the 1 3ih century 

Guimot. It is probably identical with the second of the 
mural pamtings described on p. 190 of Petit Guide illustH uu Music 
Gmwet, mr L. de Milloue. 

1 See Victor Loret, ** Les flfltes ^gyptiennes antiques/’ Journal 
anatique (Paris, 1889), [8], xiv. pp. 129, 130. 132. 

® See also A. A. Howard, “ Study on the Aulos or Tibia/’ Hartard 
Stt^ies, vol, IV. (Boston, r^3) ; F* C. Gevaert, Mmique de Vanit- 
quiti', Carl von Jan, article “ Floete ” in August Baumeister’s 
Denhmdler des klasstschen AUerthums (Leipzig, 1584-1888), vol. i. ; 
Dr Hugo Riemann, Handbuch der vol. i. p. 90, &c. 

(Leipzig, 1904) ; all of whom have pot come tp the isame conclusions. 

* Wilhelm Froehner, La Qolome ttajane (Paris, 1872), t, li. pi. 76. 

^ “ Aveuc aus ert vestua ^ois 

Ki leur cante et KalemeleL 
En la muse an grant bourdon." 

J. A. U. Scheler's Trouvifes belies. 
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in France, where the instrument remained a special favourite 
until it was displaced by the clarinet, the chalumeaii is mentioned 
in some of the early romcmces Tabars et chalemiaux et 
estrumens sonner {Aye d*Angnm, v. 4137) ; “ Grelles et 
chelimiaus et buisines bruiane {Gut de Bourgogne, v. 1374), 
8£c. By the end of the 13th centuiy, the German equivalent 
Sekdmey appears in the literature of that country,— “ Pusunen 
und Sdudmeyen schal moht niemen da gehoeren wal ” {Frauen- 
diemi, 492, fol. 5, Ulrich von Lichienstem). The schhlmey or 
shawm is frequently represented in miniatures from the 13th 
century, but it must have been known long before, since it was 
at that period in use as the chaunter of the bag -pipe {q.v.), 
a fully -developed complex instrument which presupposes a 
separate previous existence for its component parts. 

We have no reason to suppose that any distinction was drawn 
between the single and double reed instruments during the 
early middle ages — if indeed the single reed was then known at 
all — for the derivatives of kalanws were applied to a variety of 
pipes. The first clear and unmistakable drawing yet found of 
the single reed occurs in Mersenne’s Harmome umverselle ^p. 282), 
where the primitive reed pipe is shown with the beatmg-reed 
detached from the tube of the instrument itself, by making a 
lateral slit and then splitting back a little tongue of reed towards 
a knot. Mersenne calls this the simplest form of chalumeau or 
wheat-stalk {tuyau de hU), It is evident that no significance 
was then attached to the form of the vibrating reed, whether 
single or double, for Mersenne and other writers of his time 
call the chaunters of the musette and cornemuse chalumeaux 
whether they are of cylindrical or of conical bore. The diflerence 
in timbre produced by the two kinds of reeds was, however, 
understood, for Mersenne states that a special kind of cornemuse 
was used in concert with the hauibois de Poitou (an oboe whose 
double reed was enclosed in an air chamber) and was distinguished 
from the shepherd’s cornemuse by having double reeds through- 
out, whereas the drones of the latter instrument were furnished 
with beating reeds. It is therefore evident that as late as 1636 
(the date at which Mersenne wrote) in France the word “ chalu- 
meau ” was not applied to the instrument transformed some 
sixty years later into the clarinet, nor was it applied exclusively 
to any one kind of pipe except when acting as the chaunter of 
the bagpipe, and that independently of any structural charac- 
teristics. The chaunter was still called chalumeau in 1737.^ 
Of the instrument which has been looked upon as the chalumeau, 
there is but little trace in Germany or in hVance at the beginning 
of the 17th century. A chalumeau with beak mouthpiece and 
characteristic short cylindrical tube pierced with six holes 
figures among the musical instruments used for the triumphal 
procession of the emperor Maximilian L, commemorated by a 
fine series of plates,® engraved on wood by Hans Burgkmair, 
the friend and colleague of A. Durer. On the same plate (No. 
79) are five schalmeys with double reeds and five chalumeaux 
with single-reed beak mouthpieces ; the latter instruments were 
in all probability made in the Netherlands, which excelled from 
the 1 2th century in the manufacture of all musical instruments. 
No single-reed instrument, with the exception of the regal {q v.), 
is figured by S. Virdung,^ M. Agricola* or M. Praetorius.® 

A good idea of the primitive chalumeau may l)e gained from a 
reproduction of one of the few specimens from the 16 th or 17 th 
century still extant, which belonged to C^sare Snoeck and was 
exhibited at the Royal Military Exhibition in London in 1890.'® 
The tube is stopped at the mouthpiece end by a natural joint of 

® See Ernest Thoinan, Les HoUeterre et les Ch^emUe, ciUbres 
facteurs de fiiUeSy hautJbots, bassons et musettes (Paris, 1894L p 15 
et soq., and Mithode pour la musette, par Hotteterre le Komam 
(Paris, 1737). 

« Tlie whole series of 135 plates has been reproduced m Jahrb d, 
Samml. des Allerh. Kaiserhauses (Vienna, 1883-1884). 

Musica Mtutscht und mszgezogeu (Basel. 1511). 

* Musica Instrumentalu Deuisch (Nureinberg, and 1345)* 

® Syntagma Musicum (Wolfenbtittel, 1618). Tins work and those 
mentioned m the two previous notes have been repnnt^ by the Ges. 
t Musikiorschung in vols. xi, xx, and xni. of PubUbatumen (Berlin). 

** See Descriptive Catalogue, by Capt. C. R. Day (London, 1891), 
pi. iv. A and p. no, No. 221. 
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the reed, and a tongue has been detached just under the joint ; 
there are six finger-holes and one for the thumb. An instrument 
almost identical with the above, but with a rudimentary bell, 

4 and showing plainly the detached tongue, is 
figured by Jost Amman in 1589,^ A plate in 
Diderot and d^Alembert’s Encyclopidie^ shows a 
less primitive instrument, outwardly cylindrical 
and having a separate mouthpiece joint and a 
clarinet reed but no keys. A chalumeau without 
keys, but consisting apparently of three joints— 
mouthpiece, main tube and bell, — is figured on 
the title-page of a musical work • dated 1690 ; 
it is very similar to the one represented in fig. 3, 
except that only six holes are visible. 

In his biographical notice of J. Christian 
Denner (1655-1707), J. G. Doppelmayr* states 
that at the beginning of the iSth century 
“ Benner invented a new kind of pipe, the so- 
called clarinet, which greatly delighted lovers of 
music ; he also made great improvements in the 
n stock or rackett-fagottos, known in the olden 
A time and finally also in the chalumeaux.” It 
is probable that the improvements in the 
^ chalumeau to which Doppelmayr alludes with- 
out understanding them consisted (a) in giving 
the mouthpiece the shape of a beak and adding 
a separate reed tongue as in that of the modern 
clarinet, unless this change had already taken 
place in the Netherlands, the country which the 
unremitting labours of E. van der Straeten® 
have revealed as taking the lead in Europe from 
the 14th to the i6th century in the construc- 
tion of musical instruments of all kinds ; (if) in 
the boring of two additional holes for A and B 
near the mouthpiece and covering them with 
two keys ; (c) in replacing the long cylindrical 
mouthpiece joint by a bulb, thus restoring one 
of the characteristic features of the tibia,® known 
as the 5A/X0S. There are a few of these improved 
chalumeaux in existence, two being in the 
Bavarian national museum at Munich, the one m high A, in a bad 
state of preservation, the second m C, marked J. C. Denner, of 
which V. Mahillon has made a facsimile ^ for the museum of the 
Brussels Conservatoire. There are two keys and eight holes ; 
the first consists of two small holes on the same level giving a 
semitone if only one be closed. If the thumb-key be left open, 
the sounds of the fundamental scale (shown in the black notes 
below) rise a twelfth to form the second register (the white notes) 


(From DuJerot 
uuil d’ Alembert b 
RmyclopMU^ 

Fig. v 
Chalumeau, 
1707 
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This early clarinet or improved chalumeau has a clarinet mouth- 
piece, but no bulb ; it measures 50 cm. (20 in.), whereas the one in 
A mentioned above is only 28 an. in length, the long cylindrical 
tube between mouthpiece and key-joint, afterwards turned into 
the bulb, being absent. Mahillon was probably the first to point 
out that the so-called invention of the clarinet by J, C. Denner 
consisted in providing a device — the speaker-key — to facilitate 
the production of the harmonics of the fundamental. Can we be 
sure that the same result was not obtained on the old chalumeau 


> Wappenbuch, p iii, “ Musica ” 

• Pans, 1767, vol. V. “ Planches," pi ix. 20, 21, 22. 

* I>r Theofilo Muffat, " Componimenti musicaui per il cembalo," 
in Denkmaler d Tonhunst m OsUrretch^ Bd. ui. 

* Historische Nachncht von den NUmbergtschen Mathemattcis u» 
Kiinstlern^ &c (Nuremberg, 17^0), p 305. 

® Htstoite de la musique aux Pays Bas avant le XIX* stHle, 

• For a facsimile of one of the Pompeu tibiae, see Capt. C. R. 
Day, op c%t. pi. iv. C. and p. 109. 

^ Catalogue descnpt%t (Ghtni^ 189^, vol. ii. p. 21 1, No. 9U, where 
an illustration is given. See also Capt. C. R. Day, op, cit. pi. iv. 
B and Errata where the description is printed. 


before keys were added, by partially uncovering the hole for the 
thumb ? 

The Berlin museum possesses an early clarinet with two keys, 
marked J. B. Oberlender, derived from the Snoeck collection. 
Paul de Wit’s collection has a similar specimen by Enkelmer, 
The Brussels Conservatoire possesses clarinets with two keys by 
Flemish makers, G. A. Rottenburgh and J. B. Willems®; the 
latter, with a small bulb and bell, is in G a fifth above the C 
clarinet. The next improvements in the clarinet, made in 1720, 
are due to J. Denner, probably a son of J. C. Denner. They 
consisted in the addition of a bell and in the removal of the 
speaker-hole and key nearer the mouthpiece, involving the 
reduction of the diameter of the hole. The effect of this change of 
position was to turn the BU into Bb, for J. Denner introduced into 
the hole, nearly as far as the axis of the bore, a small metal 
drainage tube “ for the moisture of the breath. In the modem 
clarinet, the same result is attained by raising this little tube 
slightly above the surface of the main tube, placing a key on the 
top of it, and bending the lever. In order to produce the missing 
Bti, J. Denner lengthened the tube and pierced another hole, the 
low E, covered by an open key with a long lever which, when 
closed, gives the desired B as its twelfth, thus forming a connexion 
between the two registers. A clarinet with three keys, of similar 
construction (about 1750), marked J. W. Kenigsperger, is pre- 
served in the Bavarian national museum, at Munich. Another 
in Bb marked Lindner belongs to the collection at Brussels. 
About the middle of the 18th century, the number of keys was 
raised to five, some say^^ by Barthold Fritz of Brunswick 

(1697-1766), who added keys for Ct and Djt. 

According to Altenburg the Eb or D# key is due to the virtuoso 
Joseph Beer (1744-1811). The sixth key was added about 1790 
by the celebrated French virtuoso Xavier Lef^bure (or Lcf^vre), 


and produced G#. 



Anton Stadler and his brother, 


both clarinettists in the V icnna court orchestra and instrument- 
makers, are said to have lengthened the tube of the Bb clarinet, 
extending the compass down to C (real sound Bj?). It was for 
the Stadler brothers that Mozart wrote his quintet for strings, 
with a fine obbligato for the clarinet in A (1789), and the clarinet 
concerto with orchestra in 1791. 

This, then, was the state of the clarinet in 1810 when Ivan 
Muller, then living in Paris, carried the number of keys up to 
thirteen, and made several structural improvements already 
mentioned, which gave us the modem instrument and in- 
augurated a new era in the construction and technique of the 
clarinet. Muller’s system is still adopted in principle by most 
clarinet makers. The instrument was successively improved 
during the 19th century by the Belgian makers Bachmann, the 
elder Sax, Albert and C. Mahillon, whose invention in 1862 of the 
Ct key with double action is now generally adopted. In Paris the 
labours of Lef6bure, Buffet-Crampon, and Goumas are pre- 
eminent. In 1842 H. E. Klos6 conceived the idea of adapting to 
the clarinet the ingenious mechanism of movable rings, invented 
by Boehm for the flute, and he entrusted the execution of this 
innovation to Buffet-Crampon ; this is the type of clarinet 
generally adopted in French orchestras. From this adaptation 
has sprung the erroneous notion that Kiosk’s clarinet was 
constmcted according to the Boehm system ; Kiosk’s lateral 
divisions of the tube do not follow those applied by Boehm to 
the flute. 

In England the clarinet has also passed through several 
progressive stages since its introduction about 1770, and first of 


® For a description with illustration see V. Mahillon’s Catalogue 
descriptif (Ghent, 1896), vol. ii. p. 215, No. 916. 

• See Wflhelm Altenburg, op, cit, p.,6. 

See V. Mahillon, Catal. descripi, (1896), p. 213, No. 913. 

” H. Welcker von Gontershausen, t)ie musihalischen Tonwerh- 
eeuee (Frankfort-on-Main, 1855), p. 141. 

“ Op, cit. p 6. 
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all at the hands of Cornelius Ward. The principal improvements 
were due to Richard Carte, who took out a patent in 1858 for an 
improved Boehm clarinet which possessed some claim to the 
name, since Boehm's principle of boring the holes at theoretically 
^ correct intervals and of venting the holes 

by means of open holes below was carried 
I out. Carte made several modifications of 

i j his original patent, his chief endeavour 

M being to so dispose the key*work as to 

1 reduce the difficulties in fingering. By the 

I extension of the principle of the ring 

pJ action, the work of the third and little 

j fingers of the left hand was simplified and 

ay the fingering of certain difficult notes and 

shakes greaUy facilitated. Messrs Rudall, 
I Carte & Company have made further 

gj improvements in the clarinet, which are 

Pv embodied in Klussmann’s patent (fig. 4); 

V ) these consist in the introduction of the 

IP duplicate GU key, a note which has 

■J, hitherto formed a serious obstacle to 

perfect execution. The duplicate key, 

operated by the third or second finger of 
f the right hand, releases the fourth finger 

hand. The old G# is still re- 

I tained and may be used in the usual way 
if desired. The body of the instrument 
is now made in one joint, and the position 
of the G% hole is mathematically correct, 
whereby perfect intonation for C#,G# and 
Ffi is secured. Other improvements were 
made in Paris by Messrs Evette & Schaeffer 
and by M. Paradis,^ a clarinet-player in 
the band of the Garde R^publicaine, and 
very great improvements in bonng and in 
key mechanism were effected by Albert 
of Brussels (see fig. i). 

The clarinet appears to have received 
appreciation in the Netherlands earlier 
than m its own native land. According 
to W. Altenburg {op. cit. p. ii),^ a MS. is 
preserved in the cathedral at Antwerp of 
a mass written by A. J. Faber in 1720, 
Fig. 4.-— Clarinet which is scored for a clarinet. Johann 
Mattheson,» Kapellmeister at Hamburg, 
mentions clarinet music in 1713, although 
Handel, whose rival he was, does not appear to have known the 
instrument. Joh. Christ. Bach scored for the clarinet in 1763 in 
his opera Orione performed in London, and Rameau had already 
employed the instrument in 1751 in a theatre for his pastoral 
entitled Acante et Ciphtse.^ The clarinet was formally introduced 
into the orchestra in Vienna in 1767,^ Gluck having contented 
himself with the use of the chalumeau in Orfeo (1762) and in 
Alceste (1767).® The clarinet had already been adopted in 
military bands in France in 1755, where it very speedily com- 
pletely replaced the oboe. One of Napoleon Bonaparte's bands 
is said to have had no less than twenty clarinets. 

For further information on the clarinet at the beginnmg of the 
19th century, consult the Methods by Ivan Miiller and Xavier 
Lef6bure, and Joseph Froehheh’s admirable work on the mstruments 
of the orchestra; and Gottfried Weber’s articles in Ersch and 
Gruber's Encyclopaedia, See also Basset Horn; Bass Clarinet 
and Pedal Clarinet. (K. S.) 

CLARK, SIR ANDREW, Bart. (1826-1893), British physician, 
was born at Aberdeen on the 28th of October 1826. His father, 
who also was a medical man, died when he was only a few years 


1 See Capt. C, R. Day, op. cit. p. 106 

• V. Mahillon, Catal. desc. (1880), p. 182, refers this statement to 
the Chevalier L. de Burbure. 

• Das mu^^erdffnete Orchester (Hamburg, 1713). 

Mahillon, Catal. desc. (1880), vol. i. p. 182. 

® See Chevalier Ludwig von Kocchel, Die haiserliche Hofntusik- 
hapelle su Wien^ (Vienna, 1869). 

• In the Italian edition of 1769 the part is scored for clarinet. 


old. After attending school in Aberdeen, he was sent by his 
guardians to Dundee and apprenticed to a druggist; then 
returning to Aberdeen he began his medical studies in the uni- 
versity of that city. Soon, however, he went to Edinburgh, 
where in the extra-academical school he had a student’s career of 
the most brilliant description, ultimately becoming assistant to 
J. Hughes Bennett in the pathological department of the Royal 
Infirmary, and assistant demonstrator of anatomy to Robert 
Knox. But symptoms of pulmonary phthisis brought his 
academic life to a close, and in the hope that the sea might 
benefit his health he joined the medical department of the navj^ in 
1848. Next year he became pathologist to the Haslar hospital, 
where T. H. Huxley was one of his colleagues, and in 1853 he was 
the successful candidate for the newly-instituted post of curator 
to the museum of the London hospital. Here he intended to 
devote all his energies to pathology, but circumstances brought 
him into active medical practice In 1854, the year in which he 
took his doctor's degree at Aberdeen, the post of assistant- 
physician to the hospital became vacant and he was prevailed 
upon to apply for it. He was fond of telling how his phtliisical 
tendencies gained him the appointment. “He is only a poor 
Scotch doctor,” it was said, “ with but a few months to live ; let 
him have it.” He had it, and two years before his death publicly 
declared that of those who were on the staff of the hospital at the 
time of his selection he was the only one remaining alive In 
1854 he became a member of the College of Physicians, and in 
1858 a fellow, and then went in succession through all the offices 
of honour the college has to offer, ending in 1888 with the 
presidency, which he continued to hold till his death. From the 
time of his selection as assistant physician to the London 
hospital, his fame rapidly grew until he became a fashionable 
doctor with one of the largest practices in London, counting 
among his patients some of the most distinguished men of the 
day. The great number of persons who passed through his 
consulting-room every morning rendered it inevitable that to 
a large extent his advice should become stereotyped and his 
prescriptions often reduced to mere stock formulae, but in really 
serious cases he was not to be surpassed in the skill and careful- 
ness of his diagnosis and in his attention to detail. In spite 
of the claims of his practice he found time to produce a good 
many books, all written in the precise and polished style on 
which he used to pride himself. Doubtless owing largely to 
personal reasons, lung diseases and especially fibroid phthisis 
formed his favourite theme, but he also discussed other subjects, 
such as renal inadequacy, anaemia, constipation, &c. He died 
in London on the 6th of November 1893, after a paralytic stroke 
which was probably the result of persistent overwork. 

CLARK, FRANCIS EDWARD (1851- ), American clergy- 

man, was bom of New England ancestry at Aylmer, Province of 
Quebec, Canada, on the 12th of September 1851. He was the son 
of Charles C. Symmes, but took the name of an uncle, the Rev. 
E. W. Clark, by whom he was adopted after his father’s death in 
1853. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1873 and at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1876, was ordained in the 
Congregational ministry, and was pastor of the Williston Congre- 
gational church at Portland, Maine, from 1876 to 1883, and of 
the Phillips Congregational church. South Boston, Mass., from 
1883 1887. On the 2nd of February 1881 he founded at 

Portland the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
which, beginning as a small society in a single New England 
church, developed into a great interdenominational organiza- 
tion, vidiich in 1908 had 70,761 societies and more than 3,500,000 
members scattered throughout the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, Soutii Africa, India, Japan and China. 
After 1887 he devoted his time entirely to the extension of this 
work, and was president of the United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor and of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, and 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World (originally The Golden 
Rule). Among his numerous publications are The Children and the 
Chutch (1882); Looking Out on Life (1 883) ; Young People^ s Prayer 
Meetings (1884) : Some Christian Endeavor Saints (1889) ; World 
Wide Endeavor (1895) ; A New Way Round an Old World (1900). 
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See hie Th$ You$ig J^ 9 &pti*s Christian EndMom^ volhen U heqan^ 
&c, (Boston^ 1 895) ; Chfishm Endmt>or Manual (BoetoD^ 1903 ^) ; 
and ChnsUan EndMwr in All Lands : Rtcord af Tmnty-pvs Ymrs 
of Progress (Philadelphia^ 1907). 

CLARK, OEORGE ROGERS (175M8118), American frontier 
military leader, was born near Charlottesville, in Albemarle 
county, Virginia, on the 19th of November 1752. Early in life 
he became a land-surveyor ; he took part in Lord Dunmore’s 
War (1774), and in 1775 went as a surveyor for the Ohio Company 
to Kentucky (then a district of Virginia), whither he removed 
early in 1776. His iron will, strong passions, audacioue courage 
and magnificent physique soon made him a leader among his 
frontier neighbours, by whom in 1776 he was sent as a delegate 
to the Virginia legislature In this capacity he was instrumental 
in bringing about the organization of Kentucky as a county of 
Virginia, and also obtained from Governor Patrick Henry a 
supply of powder for the Kentucky settlers. Convinced that 
the Indians were instigated and supported in their raids against 
the American settlers by British officers stationed in the forts 
north of the Ohio river, and that the conquest of those forts 
would put an end to the evil, he went on foot to Virginia late 
in 1777 and submitted to Governor Henry and his council a 
plan for offensive operations. On the 2nd of January 177S he 
was commissioned lieutenant-colonel, received £1200 in de- 
preciated currency, and was authorized to enlist troops ; and 
by the end of May he was at the falls of the Ohio (the site of 
Louisville) with about 175 men. The expedition proceeded 
to Fort Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi, in what is now Illinois. 
This place and Cahokia, also on the Mississippi, near St Louis, 
were defended by small British garrisons, which depended upon 
the support of the French habitants. 'Fhe French being willing 
to accept the authority of Virginia, both forts were easily taken. 
Clark gamed the friendship of Father Tierre Gibault, the priest 
at Kaskaskia, and through his influence the French at Vincennes 
on the Wabash were induced (late in July) to change their 
allegiance. On the 17th of December Lieut.*Governor Henry 
Hamilton, the British commander at Detroit, recovered Vincennes 
and went into winter quarters. Late in February 1779 he was 
surprised by Clark and compelled to give up Vincennes and its 
fort, Fort Sackvillc, and to surrender himself and his garrison 
of about 80 men, as prisoners of war. With the exception of 
Detroit and several other posts on the Canadian frontier the 
whole of the North-West was thus brought under American 
influence ; many of the Indians, previously hostile, became 
friendly, and the United States was put in a position to demand 
the cession of the North-West in the treaty of 1783. For this 
valuable service, in which Clark had freely used his own private 
funds, he received practically no recompense either from Virginia 
or from the United States, and for many years before his death 
he lived in poverty. To him and his men, however, the Virginia 
legislature granted 150,000 acres of land in 1781, which was 
subsequently located m what are now Clark, Floyd and Scott 
counties^ Indiana ; Clark’s individual share was 8049 acres, but 
from this he realized little. Clark built Fort Jefferson on the 
Mississippi, 4 or 5 m. below the mouth of the Ohio, in 1780, 
destroyed the Indian towns Chillicothe and Piqua in the same 
year, and in November 1782 destroyed the Indian towns on the 
Miami river. With this last expedition his active militaiy 
service virtually ended, and in July 1783 he was relieved of his 
command by Virginia. Thereafter he lived on part of the land 
granted to him by Virginia or in Louisville for the rest of his 
life. In 1793 he accepted from Citizen Genet a commission as 
“ major-general in the armies of France, and commander^in-chief 
of the hVench Revolutionary Legion in the Mississippi Valley,” 
and tried to raise a force for an attack upon the Spanish 
possessions in the valley of the Mississippi. The scheme, 
however, was abandoned after Genet’s recall. Disappointed 
at what he regarded as his country’s ingratitude, and broken 
down by excessive drinking and paralysis, he lost his once 
powerful influence and lived in comparative isolation until his 
death, near Louisville, Kentucky, on the 13th of February 
r8i8. 


-CLARK, J. L. 

See W. H. Conquest of the Countihy north-west of ike 

Rwer OhiOf and life of Ceenr^ Pogsrs Clark (2 vote., 

Indianapolis axid Kansas City, 1899)0 an accurate and detail^ work, 
which represents an infwnense amount of research among both 
printed and manuscript sources. Clark’s own accounts of his 
expeditions, add other interesting documents, are given in the 
appendix to this work. 

Clark, William (1770-1838), the well-known explorer, was 
the youngest brother of the foregoing. He was born m Caroline 
county, Viiginia, on the 1st of August 1770. At the age of 
fourteen he removed with his parents to Kentucky, settling 
at the falls of the Ohio (Louisville). He entered the United 
States army as a lieutenant of infantry in March 1792, and 
served under General Anthony Wayne against the Indians in 
1794. In July 1796 he resigned his commission on account of 
ill-health. In 1803-1806, with Meriwether Lewis (?.«^.), he 
commanded the famous exploring expedition across the continent 
to the mouth of the Columbia river, and was commissioned 
second lieutenant in March 1804 and first lieutenant in January 
1806. In February he again resigned from the army. He then 
served for a few years as brigadier-general of the Ix)uisiana 
territorial militia, as Indian agent for Upper Louisiana,” as 
territorial governor of Missouri in 1813-1820, and as superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs at St Louis from 1822 until his death 
there on the ist of September 1838. 

CLARK, SIR JAMES (1788-1870), English physician, was born 
at Cullen, Banffshire, and was educated at the grammar school 
of Fordyce and at the universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
lie served for six years as a surgeon in the army ; then spent 
some time in travelling on the continent, in 01 der to investigate 
the mineral waters and the climate of various health resorts ; 
and for seven years he lived in Rome, In 1826 he began to 
practise in London. In 1835 he was appointed physician to the 
duchess of Kent, becoming physician in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria in 1837. In 1838 he was created a baronet. He pub- 
lished The Influence of Climate in Chrome Diseases, containing 
valuable meteorological tables (1829), and a Treatise on Pul- 
monary Consumption (1835). 

CLARK, JOHN BATES (1847- ), American economist, 

was born at Providence, Rhode Island, on the 26th of January 
1847. Educated at Brown University, Amherst College, Heidel- 
berg and Zurich, he was appointed professor of political economy 
at Carle ton College, Minnesota, in 1877. In 1881 he became 
professor of history and political science in Smith ( ollege, 
Massachusetts ; in 1892 professor of political economy in 
Amherst College. He was appointed professor of political 
economy at Columbia University in 1895. Among his works are : 
The Philosophy of W eoLth ; W ages ; Capital and its 

Earnings (1898); The Control of Trusts (1901); The Problem 
of Monopoly (1904) ; and Essentials of Economic Theory (1907). 

CLARK, JOflIAH LATIMER (1822-1898), English engineer and 
electrician, was bom on the loth of March 1822 at Great Marlow, 
Bucks. His first interest was in chemical manufacturing, but in 
1848 he became assistant engineer at the Menai Straits bridge 
under his elder brother Edwin (1814-1894), the inventor of tlie 
Clark hydraulic lift graving dock. Two years later, when his 
brother was appointed engineer to th 6 Electric Telegraph 
Company, he again acted as his assistant, and subsequently 
succeeded him as chief engineer. In 1854 he took out a patent 

for conveying letters or parcels between places by the pressure 
of air and vacuum,” and later was concerned in the construction 
of a large pneumatic despatch tube between the general post 
office and Euston station, London. About the same period he 
was engaged in experimental researches on the propagation of 
the electric current in submarine cables, on which he published a 
pamphlet in 1855, and in 1859 he was a member of the com- 
mittee which was appointee! by the government to consider the 
numerous failures of submarine cable enterprises. Latimer 
Clark paid much attention to the subject of electrical measure- 
ment, and besides designing various improvements in method and 
apparatus and inventing the Clark standard cell, he took a 
leading part in the movement for the systematization of electrical 
standards, which was inaugurated by the paper which he and Sir 
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C. Bright read on the question before the British ^ociation in 
With Bi^t eJso he devised improvefnents in the msuW 
tion of submarine cabfes; In the later part of his life he was a 
member of several firms eng^ed in laying submarine cables, in 
manufacturing electrical appliances, and in hydraulic engineering. 
He died in London on the 30th of October Besides pro- 
fessional papers, he published an ^mentary Treatise on Eketrkal 
Measurement (1868), together with two b^ks on astronomical 
Subjects, and a memoir of Sir W. F, Cooke. 

CLARK, THOMAS (1801-1867), Scottish chemist, was bom at 
Ayr on the 31st of March 1801. In 1836 he was appointed 
lecturer on chemistry at the Glasgow mechanics’ institute, and in 
1831 he took the degree of M.D, at tlie university of that city. 
Two years later he became professor of chemistry in Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, but was obliged to give up the duties of that 
position in 1844 through ill-health, though nominally he remained 
professor till i860. His name is chiefly known in connexion with 
his process for softening hard waters, and his water tests, 
patented in 1841. The last twenty years before his death at 
Glasgow on tlie 27th of November 1867 were occupied with the 
study of the historical origin of the Gospels, 

CLARK, WILLIAM GjBORQB (1831-1878), English classical 
and Shakespearian scholar, was born at Barford HaU, Darlington, 
in March 1821. He was educated at Sedljcrgh and Shrewsbury 
schools and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
fellow after a brilliant university career. In 1857 he was 
appointed public orator. He travelled much during the long 
vacations, visiting Spain, Greece, Italy and Iceland. His 
Peloponnesus (1858) was an important contribution to the 
knowledge of the country at that time. In 1853 Clark had taken 
orders, but left the Church in 1870 after the passing of the 
Clerical Disabilities Act, of which he was one of the promoters. 
He also resigned tlie public oratorship in the same year, and in 
consequence of illness left Cambridge in 1873. He died at York 
on the 6th of November 1 878. He bequeathed a sum of money to 
his old college for the foundation of a lectureship in English 
literature. Although C!lark was before all a classical scholar, he 
published little in that branch of learning A contemplated 
edition of the wxjrks of Aristophanes, a task for which he was 
singularly fitted, was never published. He visited Italy in 1868 
for the express purpose of examining theRavenna and otherMSS., 
and on his return began the notes to the AcharmanSj but they 
were left in too incomplete a state to admit of publication in book 
form even after his death (see Jour^ial of Phtlologv, viii., i87<)). 
He established the Cambridge Journal of Philology, and co- 
operated with B. II. Kennedy and James Riddell in the pro- 
duction of the well-known Sabnnae Corolla. Tlie work by which 
he is best known is the Cambridge Shakespeare (1863-1866), 
containing a collation of early editions and selected emendations, 
edited by him at first with John Glover and afterwards with 
W, Aldis Wright. Gasspacho (1853) gives an account of his tour in 
Spain ; his visits to Italy at the time of Garibaldi s insurrection, 
and to Poland during the insurrection of 1863, are described in 
Vacation Tourists, cd. F. Gallon, i. and iii. 

H. A. J, Muuro in Journal of Philology (viii. 1879) desenbes Clark 
as “ the most accomplished and versatile man he over met " ; see 
also notices by W. Aldis Wiight in Academy (Nov. 23, 1878] ; 
R. Burn in Athenmum (Nov. 16, 1878) ; The Times (Nov. 8, 1878) ; 
Notes and Queries^ 5th series, x. (1878), p. 400. 

GLARKJS, ABAM (1762 ?- 1832), British Nonconformist 
divine, was bom at Moybeg, Co. Londonderry, Ireland, in 1760 
or 1762. After receiving a very limited education he was 
apprentioed to a linen manufacturer, but, finding the employ- 
ment uncongenial, he resumed school -life at the institution 
founded by Wesley at Kingswood, near Bristol. In 1782 he 
entered on the duties of the ministry, being appointed by Wesley 
to the Bradford (Wiltshire) circuit. His popularity as a preacher 
was very great, and his infiuenca in the denomination is indicated 
by the fact that he was three times (z8o6, 1814, 1822) chosen to 
be president of the conference. He served twice on the London 
circuit, the second period being extended considerably longer 
than the rule allowed, at the special request of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, who had employed him in the preparation 


of their Arabic BiUe. Thougli ardent in his pastoral work, he 
found time for diligent study of Hebrew and otlier Oriental 
languages, undertaken chiefly with the view of qualifying him.sclf 
for the great work of his life, his Cminientary on the Holy 
Scriptures (8 vois,, 1810-1826). In 1802 he published a Bihlio- 
graphical Dicticniary in six volumes, to which he afterwards 
added a supplement. He was selected by the Records Commis- 
sion to re^dit Rymer’s P'oedera^ a ta.sk which after ten years’ 
labour (1808-1 81 B) he had to resign. He also wrote Memoirs of 
the Wesley Family (1823), and edited a large number of religious 
works. Honours were showered upon him (he was M.A., LL.D. 
of Aberdeen), and many distinguished men in church and state 
were his personal friends He died in London on the i6th of 
August 1832. 

His Miscellaneous Works were published in 13 vols (1836), and a 
Ltle (3 vols.) by hw son, J B B, Clarke, appeared m 1833. 

CMRKE, SIR ANDREW (1824-1902), British soldier and 
administrator, son of Colonel Andrew Cl^ke, of Co. Donegal, 
Ireland, governor of West Australia, was bom at Southsea, 
England, on the 27th of July 1824, and educated at King’s 
school, Canterbury. He entered the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and obtained his commission m the army in 1844 
as second lieutenant in the Royal Engineers. He was appointed 
to his father’s staff in West Australia, but was transferred to be 
A.D.C. and military secretar>^ to the governor of Tasmania ; 
and in 1847 he went to New Zealand to take part in the Maori 
War, and for some years served on Sir (ieorge Grey’s staff 
He was then made surveyor-general in Victoria, took a prominent 
part in framing its new constitution, and held the office of 
minister of public lands during the first administration (1855- 
1857). He returned to England in 1857, and in 1863 was sent 
on a special mission to the West Coast of Africa. In 1864 he 
was appointed director of works for the navy, and held tins 
post for nine years, being responsible for great improvements 
in the naval arsenals at Chatliam, Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
and for fortifications at Malta, Cork, Bermuda and elsewliere. 
In 1873 be was made K.C.M.Cj, and became governor of the 
Straits Settlements, where he did most valuable work in con- 
solidating British rule and ameliorating the condition of the 
people. lYoin 1875 to 1880 he was minister of public works in 
India ; and on his return to England m 1881, holding then the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army, he was first appointed 
commandant at Chatham and then inspector-general of fortifica- 
tions (1882-1886). Having attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general and been created (i.C.M.G., he retired from ofikial life, 
and in 1886 and 1893 unsuccessfully stood for parliament as a 
supporter of Mr Gladstone. During his last years he was agent- 
general foi \'ictoria. He died on the 29th of March 1902. Both 
as a technical and strategical engineer and as an Imperial 
administrator Sir Andrew Clarke was one of the ablest and most 
useful public servants of his time ; and his contributions to 
periodical literature, as well as his official memoranda, contained 
valuable suggestions on the subjects of imperial defence and 
imperial consolidation which received too little consideration 
at a period when the home governments were not properly alive 
to their importance. He is entitled to remembrance as one of 
those who first inculcated, from a wide practical experience, 
the views of imperial administration and its responsibilities, 
which in his last j^ears he saw accepted by the bulk of his country- 
men. 

CLARKE, CHILES COWDEN (1787-1877), English author 
and Shakespearian scholar, was bom at Enfield, Middlesex, 
on the 15th of December 1787. His father, John Clarke, was a 
schoolmaster, among whose pupils was John Keats, Charles 
Clarke taught Keats his letters, and encouraged his love of 
poetry. He knew Charles and Mar}" Lamb, and afterwards 
became acquainted with Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge and 
Harlitt. Clarke became a music publisher in partnership with 
Alfred Novello, and married in 1828 his partner’s sister, Mary 
Victoria (1809-1898), the eldest daughter of Vincent Novello. 
In the year after her marriage Mrs Cowden Clarke began her 
valuable Shakespeare concordance, which was eventually 
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issued in eighteen monthly parts (1844-1845), and in volume 
form in 1845 Complete Concordance to Shakespeare, being 

a Verbal Index to all the Passages tn the Dramatic Works of the 
Poet, This work superseded the Copious Index to ,, , Shake- 
speare (1790) of Samuel Ayscough, and the Complete Verbal 
Index , . . (1805-1807) of Francis Twiss. Charles Cowden 
Clarke published many useful books, and edited the text for 
John Nichors edition of the British poets; but his most import- 
ant work consisted of lectures delivered between 1834 and 1856 
on Shakespeare and other literary subjects. Some of the more 
notable series were published, among them being Shakespeare's 
Characters, chiefly those subordinate (1863), and Moliire's Char- 
acters (1865). In 1859 he published a volume of original poems, 
Carmina Minima. For some years after their marriage the 
Cowden Clarkes lived with the Novellos in London. In 1849 
Vincent Novello with his wife removed to Nice, where he was 
joined by the Clarkes in 1856. After his death they lived at 
Genoa at the “ Villa Novello.’’ They collaborated in The 
Shakespeare Key, unlocking the Treasures of hts Style . . . (1879), 
and m an edition of Shakespeare for Messrs Cassell, which was 
issued in weekly parts, and completed in 1868. It was reissued 
in 1886 as Cassell's Illustrated Shakespeare. Charles Clarke died 
on the 13th of March 1877 at Genoa, and his wife survived him 
until the 12th of January 1898. Among Mrs Cowden Clarke’s 
other works may be mentioned The Girlhood of Shakespeare's 
Heroines (3 vols., 1850-1852), and a translation of Berlioz’s 
Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration (1856). 

Sec HecoUeotwns of Writers (1898), a lomt work by the Clarkes 
coatammg letters and reminiscences of their many literary friends ; 
and Mary ('owdtm Clarke's autobiography, My Lon^ Life (1896’). 
A charming senes of letters (1850-1861), addressed by her to an 
American admirer of her work, Robert Balmanno, was edited by 
Anne Upton Ncttleton as Letters to an Enthusiast (Chicago, 1902). 

CLARKE, EDWARD DANIEL (1769-1822), English mineral- 
ogist and traveller, was bom at Willmgdon, Sussex, on the 5th 
of June 1769, and educated first at Tonbridge. In 1786 he ob- 
tained the office of chapel clerk at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
but the loss of his father at this time involved him in difficulties. 
In 1790 he took his degree, and soon after became private tutor 
to Ilenry Tufton, nephew of the duke of Dorset. In 1792 he 
obtained an engagement to travel with Lord Berwick through 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy. After crossing the Alps, and 
visiting a few of the principal cities of Italy, including Rome, 
he went to Naples, where he remained nearly two years. Having 
returned to England in the summer of 1794, he became tutor 
in several distinguished families. In 1799 he set out with a 
Mr Cripps on a tour through the continent of Europe, beginning 
with Norway and Sweden, whence they proceeded through 
Russia and the Crimea to Constantinople, Rhodes, and afterwards 
to Egypt and Palestine. After the capitulation of Alexandria, 
Clarke was of considerable use in securing for England the 
statues, sarcophagi, maps, manuscripts, &c., which had been 
collected by the French savants. Greece was the country next 
visited. P^om Athens the travellers proceeded by land to 
Constantinople, and after a short stay in that city directed 
their course homewards through Rumelia, Austria, Germany 
and France. Clarke, who had now obtained considerable repu- 
tation, took up his residence at Cambridge. He received the 
degree of LL.D. shortly after his return in 1803, on account 
of the valuable donations, including a colossal statue of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, which he had made to the university. He 
was also presented to the college living of Harlton, near Cam- 
bridge, in 1805, to which, four years later, his father-in-law 
added that of Yeldham. Towards the end of 1808 Dr Garke 
was appointed to the professorship of mineralogy in Cambridge, 
then first instituted. Nor was his perseverance as a travefier 
otherwise unrewarded. The MSS. which he had collected in the 
course of his travels were sold to the Bodleian library for £1000; 
and by the publication of his travels he realized altogether 
a clear profit of £6595. Besides lecturing on mineralogy and 
discharging liis clerical duties, Dr Clarke eagerly prosecuted 
the study of chemistry, and made several discoveries, principally 
by means of the gas blow-pipe, which he had brought to a high 


degree of perfection. He was also appointed university librarian 
in 1817, and was one of the founders of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society in 1819. He died in London on the 9th of 
March 1832. The following is a list of his principal works: — 
Testimony of Authors respecting the Colossal Statue of Ceres in 
the Public Library, Cambridge (8vo, 1801-1803) ; The Tomb of 
Alexander, a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought from Alex- 
andria, and now in the British Museum {^^to, 1805) ; A Methodical 
Distribution of the Mineral Kingdom (fol., Lewes, 1807); A 
Description of the Greek Marbles brought from the Shores of the 
Euxine, Archipelago and Mediterranean, and deposited tn the 
University Library, Cambridge (8vo, 1809) ; Travels in various 
Countries of Europe, Asia and Africa (4to, 1810-1819 ; 2nd ed., 
1811-1823). 

See Life and Remains, by Rev. W. Otter (1824). 

CLARKE, SIR EDWARD GEORGE (1841- ), English 

lawyer and politician, son of J. G. Clarke of Moorgate Street, 
London, was born on the 15th of February 1841. In 1859 
became a writer in the India office, but resigned in the next year, 
and became a law reporter. He obtained a Tancred law scholar- 
ship in 1861, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1864. 
He joined the home circuit, became Q.C. in 1880, and a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1882. In November 1877 he was successful in 
securing the acquittal of Chief-Inspector Clarke from the charge 
brought against certain Scotland Yard officials of conspiracy to 
defeat justice, and his reputation was assured by his defence of 
Patrick Staunton in the Penge murder case (1877), and of Mrs 
Bartlett against the charge of poisoning her husband (1886). 
Among other notable cases he was counsel for the plaintiff in the 
libel action brought by Sir William Gordon-Cumming (1890) 
against Mr and Mrs Lycett Green and others for slander, charging 
him with cheating in the game of baccarat (in this case the prince 
of Wales, afterwards Edward VII., gave evidence), and he 
appeared for Dr Jameson, Sir John Willoughby and others when 
they were tried (1896) under the Foreign Enlistment Act. He was 
knighted in i886. He was returned as Conservative member for 
Southwark at a by-election early in 1880, but failed to retain his 
seat at the general election which followed a month or two later ; 
he found a seat at Plymouth, however, which he retained until 
1900. He was solicitor-general in the Conservative administra- 
tion of 1886-1892, but declined office under the Unionist govern- 
ment of 1895 when the law officers of the crown were debarred 
from private practice. The most remarkable, perhaps, of his 
speeches in the House of Commons was his reply to Mr Gladstone 
on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill in 1893. In 1899 
differences which arose between Sir Edward Clarke and his party 
on the subject of the government’s South African policy led to 
his resigning his scat. At the general election of 1906 he was 
returned at the head of the poll for the city of London, but he 
offended a large section of his constituents by a speech against 
tariff reform in the House of Commons on the 12 th of March, and 
shortly afterwards he resigned his seat on grounds of health. 
He published a Treatise on the Law of Extradition (4th ed., 1903), 
and also tliree volumes of his political and forensic speeches. 

CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAN (1810-1888), American preacher 
and author, was bom in Hanover, New Hampshire, on the 4th of 
April 1810. He was prepared for college at the public Latin 
school of Boston, and graduated at Harvard College in 1829, and 
at the Harvard Divinity School in 1833. He was then ordained 
as minister of a Unitarian congregation at Louisville, Kentucky, 
which was then a slave state. Clarke soon threw himself heart 
and soul into the national movement for the abolition of slavery, 
though he was never what was then called in America a “ radical 
abolitionist.” In 1839 he returned to Boston, where he and his 
friends established (1841) the “ Church of the Disciples.” It 
brought together a body of men and women active and eager in 
applying the Christian religion to the social problems of the day, 
and he would have said that the feature which distinguished it 
from any other church was that they also were ministers of the 
highest religious life. Ordination could make no distinction 
between him and them. Of this church he was the minister from 
1841 until 1850 and from 1854 until his death. He was also 
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secretary of the Unitarian Association, and, in 1867-1871 
professor of natural religion and Christian doctrine at Harvard. 
From the beginning of his active life he wrote freely for the press. 
From 1836 until 1839 he was editor of the Western Messenger, a 
magazme intended to carry to readers in the Mississippi Valley 
simple statements of ** liberal religion/’ involving what were then 
the most radical appeals as to national duty, especially the 
abolition of slavery. The magazine is now of value to collectors 
because it contains the earliest printed poems of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who was Clarke’s personal friend. Most of Clarke’s 
earlier published writings were addressed to the immediate need 
of establishing a larger theory of religion than that espoused 
by people who were still trying to be Calvinists, people who 
maintained what a good American phrase calls hard-shelled 
churches.” But it would be wrong to call his work controversial. 
He was always declaring that the business of the Church is 
Eirenic and not Polemic. Such books as Orthodoxy : Its Truths 
and Errors (1866) have been read more largely by members of 
orthodox churches than by Unitarians. In the great moral 
questions of his time Clarke was a fearless and practical advocate 
of the broadest statement of human rights. Without caring 
much what company he served in, he could always be seen and 
heard, a leader of unflinching courage, in the front rank of the 
battle. He published but few verses, but at the bottom he was a 
poet. He was a diligent and accurate scholar, and among the 
books by which he is best known is one called Ten Great Religions 
(2 vols., 1871-1883). Few Americans have done more than 
Clarke to give breadth to the published discussion of the subjects 
of literature, ethics and religious philosophy. Among his later 
books are Every-Day Religion (1886) and Sermons on the Lord^s 
Prayer (1888). He died at Jamaica Plain, Mass,, on the 8th of 
June 1888. 

His Autobiography^ Diary and Correspondence, edited by Edward 
Everett Halo, was published m Boston in 1891. (E E. H.) 

CLARKE, JOHN SLEEPER (1833-1899), American actor, was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, on the 3rd of September 1833, and 
was educated for the law. He made his first appearance in 
Boston as Frank Hardy in Paul Pry in 1851. In 1859 he married 
Asia Booth, daughter of Junius Brutus Booth, and he was 
associated with his brother-in-law Edwin Booth in the manage- 
ment of the Winter Garden theatre in New York, the Walnut 
Street theatre in Philadelphia and the Boston theatre. In 1867 
he went to London, where he made his first appearance at the St 
James’s as Major Wellington de Boots in Stirling Coynes’s 
Everybody's Friend, rewritten for him and called The Widow's 
Hunt, His success was so great that he remained in England for 
the rest of his life, except for four visits to America. Among his 
favourite parts were Toodles, which ran for 200 nights at the 
Strand, Dr Pangloss in The Heir-at-law, and Dr Ollapod in The 
Poor Gentleman, He managed several London theatres, includ- 
ing the Haymarket, where he preceded the Bancrofts. lie 
retired in 1889, and died on the 24th of September 1899. His two 
sons also were actors. 

CLARKE, MARCUS ANDREW HISLOP (1846-1881), 
Australian author, was bom in London on the 24th of April 1846. 
He was the only son of William Hislop Clarke, a barrister of the 
Middle Temple who died in 1863 He emigrated forthwith to 
Australia, where his uncle, James Langton Clarke, was a county 
court judge. He was at first a clerk in the bank of Australasia, 
but showed no business ability, and soon proceeded to learn 
farming at a station on the Wimmera river, Victoria. He was 
already writing stories for the Australian Magazine, when in 1867 
he joined the staff of the Melbourne Argus through the introduc- 
tion of Dr Robert Lewins. He also became secretary (1872) to 
the trustees of the Melbourne public library and later (1876) 
assistant librarian. He founded in 1868 the Yorick Club, which 
soon numbered among its members the chief Australian men of 
letters. The most famous of his books is For the Term of his 
Natural Life (Melbourne, 1874), a powerful tale of an Australian 
penal settlement, which originally appeared in serial form in a 
Melbourne paper. He also wrote The Peripatetic Philosopher 
(1869), a series of amusing papers reprinted from The Austral- 


asian *, Long Odds (London, 1870), a novel ; and numerous 
comedies and pantomimes, the best of which was Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star (Theatre Royal, Melbourne ; Christmas, 
1873). married an actress, Marian Dunn. In spite of his 
popular success Clarke was constantly involved in pecuniary 
difficulties, which are said to have hastened his death at 
Melbourne on the 2nd of August 1881. 

See The Marcus Clarke Memorial Volume (Melbourne, 1884), 
containing selections from his writings with a biography and lisl 
of works, edited by Hamilton Mackinnon 

CLARKE, MARY ANNE (c. 1776-1852), mistress of Frederick 
duke of York, second son of George III., was bom either in 
London or at Oxford. Her father, whose name was Thompson, 
seems to have been a tradesman in rather humble circumstances. 
She married before she was eighteen, but Mr Clarke, the pro- 
prietor of a stonemasonry business, became bankrupt, and she 
left him. After other liaisons, she became in 1803 the mistress of 
the duke of York, then commander-in-chief, maintaining a large 
and expensive establishment in a fasliionable district. The 
duke’s promised allowance was not regularly paid, and to escape 
her financial difficulties Mrs Clarke tralTicked in her protector’s 
position, receiving money from various promotion-seekers, 
military, civil and even clerical, in return for her promise to secure 
them the good services of the duke. Her procedure became a 
public scandal, and in 1809 Colonel Wardle, M.P., brought eight 
charges of abuse of military patronage against the duke in the 
House of Commons, and a committee of inquiry was appointed, 
before which Mrs Clarke herself gave evidence. The result of the 
inquiry clearly established the charges as far as she was con- 
cerned, and the duke of York was shown to have been aware of 
what was being done, but to have derived no pecuniary benefit 
himself. He resigned his appointment as commander-in-chief, 
and terminated his connexion with Mrs Clarke, who subsequently 
obtained from him a considerable sum in cash and a pension, as 
the price for withholding the publication of his numerous letters 
to her. Mrs Clarke died at Boulogne on the 21st of June 1852. 

See Taylor, A uthentic Memoirs of Mrs Clarke ; Clark(3 (? pseud ), 
Life of Mrs M, A, Clarke ; Annual Register, vol li 

CLARKE, SAMUEL (1675-1729), English philosopher and 
divine, son of Edward Clarke, an alderman, who for several years 
was parliamentary representative of the city of Norw'ich, was 
born on the iith of October 1675, and educated at the free school 
of Norwich and at Caius College, Cambridge. The philosophy of 
Descartes was the reigning system at the university ; Clarke, 
however, mastered the new system of Newton, and contributed 
greatly to its extension by publishing an excellent Latin version 
of the Traits de physique of Jacques Rohault (1620-1675) with 
valuable notes, which he finished before he was twenty-tw'o years 
of age. The system of Rohault was founded entirely upon 
Cartesian principles, and was previously known only through the 
medium of a rude Latin version. Clarke’s translation (1697) 
continued to be used as a text-book in the university till sup- 
planted by the treatises of Newton, which it had been designed to 
introduce. Four editions were issued, the last and best being 
that of 1718. It was translated into English in 1723 by his 
brother Dr John Clarke (1682-1757), dean of Sarum. 

Clarke afterwards devoted himself to the study of Scripture in 
the original, and of the primitive Christian writers. Having taken 
holy orders, he became chaplain to John Moore (1646-1714), 
bishop of Norwich, who was ever afterwards his friend and patron. 
In 1699 he published two treatises, — one entitled Three Practical 
Essays on Baptism, Confirmation and Repentance, and the other, 
Some Reflections on that part of a hook called Amyntor, or a 
Defence of Milton's Life, which relates to the Writings of the 
Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the New Testament, In 1701 
he published A Paraphrase upon the Gospel of St Matthew, which 
was followed, in 1702, by the Paraphrases upon the Gospels of St 
Mark and St Luke, and soon afterwards by a third volume upon 
St John. They were subsequently printed together in two 
volumes, and have since passed through severd editions. He 
intended to treat in the same manner the remaining books of the 
New Testament, but his design was unfulfilled. 
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Meanwhile he had been presented by Bishop Moore to the 
rectory of Drayton, near Norwich, As Boyle lecturer, he dealt in 
1704 with the B^ing and Attnbutes of God, and in 1705 with the 
Emdences of Natural and Revealed Religion* These lectures, first 
printed separately, were afterwards published together under the 
title of A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God, ike 
Obligations of Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of the 
Christian Revelation, in apposition to Hobbes, Spinoza, the atUhor 
of the Oracles of Reason, and other Demers of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. 

In 1706 he wrote a refutation of Dr Henry Dodwell’s views on 
the immortality of the soul, and this drew him into controversy 
with Anthony Collins. He also wrote at this time a translation of 
Newton’s Optics, for which the author presented him with ^500. 
In the same year tlirough the influence of Bishop Moore, he 
obtained the rectory of St Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London. 
Soon afterwards Queen Anne appointed him one of her chaplains 
in ordinary, and in 1709 presented him to the rectory of St 
James’s, Westminster. He then took the degree of doctor in 
divinity, defending as his thesis the two propositions : Nullum 
fidet Chnsttanae dogma, m Sacris Senpturis traditvm, est rectae 
rattoni dissentaneum, and Sine aettanum humanarmn hbertaie 
nulla potest esse reltgto. During the some year, at the request of 
the author, he revised Whiston’s English translation of the 
Apostolical Constitutions* 

In 17x2 he published a carefully puxMDtuated and annotated 
edition (folio 1712, octavo 1720) of Caesar’s Commentaries, with 
elegant engravings, dedicated to the duke of Marlborough. 
During the same year he published his celebrated treatise on The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, It is divided into three parts. 
The first contains a collection and exegesis of all the texts in the 
New Testament relating to the doctrine of the Trinity ; in the 
second the doctrine is set forth at large, and explained in 
particular and distinct propositions ; and in the third the 
principal passages in the liturgy of the Church of England 
relating to the doctrine of the Trinity are considered. Whiston 
informs us that, some time before the publication of this book, 
a message was sent to him from Lord Godolphin “ that the 
affairs of the public were with difficulty then kept in the hands of 
those that were for liberty ; tliat it was therefore an unseasonable 
time for the publication of a book that would make a great noise 
and disturbance ; and that therefore they desired him to forbear 
till a fitter opportunity should offer itself,” — a message that 
Clarke of course entirely disrcgarded. The ministers were right 
in their conjectures ; and the work not only provoked a great 
number of replies, but occasioned a formal complaint from the 
Lower House of ('onvocation. Clarke, in reply, drew up an 
apologetic preface, and afterwards gave several explanations, 
which satisfied the Uf^r House ; and, on his pledging himself that 
his future conduct would occasion no trouble, tlie matter dropped. 

In 1711J and 1716 he had a discussion with Leibnitz relative 
to the principles of natural philosophy and religion, which was 
at length cut short by the death of his antagonist A collection 
of the papers whicli passed between them was published in 1717 
(cf, (r. V. Leroy, Die philos, Frobleme tn dem Bnefivechsel Letbntz 
und Clarke, Giessen, 1893). In 1 7 19 he was presented by Nicholas 
X9t Baron Lechmere, to the mastership of Wigston’s. hospital 
in Leicester. In 1724 he published seventeen sermons, eleven 
of which had not before been printed. In 1727, on the death 
of Sir Isaac Newton, he was offered by the court the place of 
master of the mint, worth on an average from £1200 to £1500 
a year. This secular preferment, however, he absolutely refused* 
In 1728 was published “ A Letter from Dr Clarke to Benjamin 
Hoadly, F.R.S., occasioned by the controversy relating to 
the Proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Motion,’* 
printed in the Philosophical Transachons, In 1729 he pnbBshed 
the first twelve books of Homer’s lUad. This edition, dedicated 
to William Augustus, duke of Cumberland, was highly praised 
by Bishop Mo^ly. On Sunday, the iith of May 1729, when 
going out to preach before the judges at Serjeants’ Inn, he was 
seized with a sudden illness, which caused ius death on the 
Saturday following (May f 7, 1729). 
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Soon after hii death his brother Dr John Qaii^ce, dakn of 
Sarum, published, feom his original manuscripts, An Exposition 
of the Church Catechism, and ten volumes of sermons. The 
Exposition is composed of the lectures which he read every 
Thursday morning, for some months in the year, at St James’s 
church. In the latter part of his life he revised them with great 
care, and left them completely prepared for the press. Three 
years after his death appeared also the last twelve books of the 
Iliad, published by his son Samuel Clarke, the first three of these 
books and part of the fourth having, as he states, been revised 
and annotated by his father. 

In disposition Clarke was cheerful and even playful. An 
intimate friend relates that he once found him swimming 
upon a table. At another time Clarke on looking out at the 
window saw a grave blockhead approaching the house ; upon 
which he cried out, “ Boys, boys, be wise ; here comes a fool.” 
Dr Warton, in his observations upon Pope’s line, 

** Unt hough t-of frailties cheat in in the wise," 
says, ” Who could imagine that Locke was fond of romances ; 
that Newton once studied astrology; that Dr Clarke valued 
himself on his agility, and frequently amused himself in a 
private room of his house in leaping over the tables and chairs ? ” 

Philosophy. — Clarke, though in no way an original thmker, was 
eminent m theology, mathematics, metaphysics and philology, but 
his chief strength lay m his logical power. The materialism of 
Hobbes, the pantheism of Spinoza, the empiricism of Locke, tlie 
determinism of Leibnitz, Collins' necessitarianism, Dodwell’s denial 
of the natural immortality of the soul, rationalistic attacks on 
ChiisUaaity, and the morality erf the sensationalists— -all tliese ho 
opposed with a tliorough conviction erf tlie truth of the principles 
which he advocated. liis fame as theologian and philosopher rests 
to a large extent on his demonstration of the existence of God and 
his thecTtfy of the foundation of rectitude. The former is not a purely 
a priori argument, nor is it presented as such by its author. It 
starts from a fact and it often exphciUy ajipeals to facts The 
intelligence, for example, of the self-existence and original cause of 
all things IS, he says, ‘"not easily pioved a priori,” but “demon- 
jfrtrably proved a posteriori from the vark^ty and degiees of perfection 
in thmgs, and the order of causes and effects, from the imtclhgeiice 
that created beings are confessedly endowed: wUh, and hom the 
beauty, order, and final puipose of things.” The propositions 
maintained in the argument are— “ (1) That something has existed 
from eternity , (2) that there has existed from eternity some one 
immutable and independent being ; (3) that that immutable and 
independent being, which has existed from eternity, wfthout any 
external cause of its existence, must be self-existent, that i«, neces- 
sarily existing ; (4) what the substance or essence of that being is, 
which is self-existent or necessarily existing, we have no idea, 
neither is it at all possible for us to compreheiid it ; (5) that though 
the substance or essence of the self-existent being is itsell absolutely 
incomprehensible to us, >ct many of the essential attributes of lus 
nature are strictly demonstrable as well as his exnstenCe, and, in 
the first place, that he must be of neces’sity eternal ; (6) that the 
self-cxistent being must of neccsStty be infinite and omnipresent ; 
(7) must be but one ; (8) must be an intelligent being ; {9): niiAst be 
not a necessai y agent, but a bemg endued with liberty and choice ; 
(10) must of necessity have infinite power ; (ii) must bo infinitely 
wi.se, and (12) must of necessity be a being of infinite goodness, 
lustice, and truth, and all other moral perfectioBis, such as become the 
supreme governor and judge of the world.” 

In order to estaldish his sixth proposition, Clarke contends tliat 
time and space, eternity and immensity, ate not substances, but 
attributes— the attributes of a s^lf-existent being Edmund* Law, 
Dugald Stewart, Lord Brougliam, and many other writers,, have, 
m cOBfieqiuencc, reji^esented Claike as arguing from the existence 
of time and space to the existence of Deity. This is a serious mistake. 
Tlie existence of an immutable, independent, and necessary being 
i» supposed to be proved before any reference is made to the nature 
of time and .space. Clarla* has beeh generally supposed to have 
derived the opinion that time and space are attributes of an infinite 
immaterial and spiritual being from the Soholtum Generate, first 
published in tlm second edition of Newton's Pnnetpia (1714). The 
truth is that his work, on the Being and Attributes of God appeared 
nine years before that Schotimi, The view propouDidcd by Darke 
may nave been derived from the Midrash, the Kabbalah, PhikD, 
Henry More, ox Cudworth, but not from Newton. It is a view 
difficult to prove, and probably few will acknowledge that Darke 
has conclusively proved* it 

His ethical theory ot “ fitnestf “ face Ethics) is formulated on the 
amaJbgy of mathematics He hdd that in relatfon! to the wilt things 
possess an objective fitness similar to the mutual consistency oi 
things in the physical universe. This fitness God has given to 
actions, ats he has given laws to Nature t and the fitness is as im- 
mwfable the laws. The theory hOs been unfairly criticized by 
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Jouffroy, Amed6o Jacquts, Sir jamea Mackintosh, Thomas Brown 
and others. It is satd, for example, tliat Clarke made virtue consist 
in conformity to the relations of things universally, although the 
whole tenor of his argument shows him to have had in view con- 
formity to such relations only as belong to the sphere of moral 
agency. It is true that he might have emphasised, tlw relation of 
moral fitness to the will, and in this respect J. F. Herbart (jgr.v.) 
improved on Clarke's statement of the case. To say, however, that 
Clarke simply confused mathematics and morals by justifying the 
moral criterion on a mathematical basis is a mistake. He compared 
the two suWeets for the sake Of the analogy. 

Though Clarke can thus be defended against this and similar 
criticism, his work a.s a whole can be regatded only as an attempt 
to present the doctrines of the Cartesian school in a form which 
would not shock the conscience of his time. His work contained 
a measure of rationalism sufficient lo arouse the suspicion of orthodox 
theologians, without making any valuable addition to, or modi- 
fication of, the underlying doctrine. 

Authorities. — Set5 W. Whi&ton's Hisionual Mstnoirs, and the 
preface by Benjamin Hoadly to Clarke's W^rks (4 vols , London, 
1738-1742). See further on his general philosophical position 
J. Hunt's Religious Thought in England^ passtmy but particularly in 
vol. li, 447^457, and vol. ui. 20-29 and 109-115, &c. ; Rob. Zimmer- 
mann in the DenkseknfUn d, A. Akademte der Wissenscka/len, Ph%L~ 
Hist, ClassSf Bd. xix. (Vienna, 1870) ; H. Sidgwick’s Methods of 
Ethics (6th ed , 1901), p. 384 ; A. Bain’s Moral Science (1872^, 
p. 563 foil, and Mental Sc le me (1872), p. 416; Sir L. Stephen's 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (3rd cd., 1902), c. lu ; 
J. E. ic Rossignol, EthueU Philosophy of S. Clarke (Leipaig, 1892)* 

CLARKE, raOMAS SHIELDS (x86o- ), American artist, 

was bom in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 25th of April i860, 
and graduated at Princeton in 1882. He was a pupil of the Art 
Students* League, New York, and of the £cole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, under J. L. G^rome ; later he entered the atelier of 
Dagnan-Bouveret, and, becoming interested in sculpture, worked 
for a while under Henri M. Chapu, As a sculptor, he received 
a medal of honour in Madrid for his “ The Cider Press,** 
now in the Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, California, and 
he made four caryatides of “ The Seasons ** for the Appellate 
Court House, New York. He designed an Alma Mater ** 
for Princeton University, and a model is in the library. Among 
his paintings are his “ Night Market in Momcco ’* (Philadelphia 
Art Club), for which he received a medal at the International 
Exposition in Berlin in 1891, and his “ A Fool’s Fool,** exhibited 
at the Salon in 1887 f^^d now in the collection of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of hlne Arts, Philadelphia. 

CLARKE, WILLIAM BRANWHITE (1798^1878), British 
geologist, was born at East Bergholt, in Suffolk, on the 2nd of 
J une 1 798. He received his early education at Dedham grammar 
school, and in 1817 entered Jesus College, Cambridge ; he took 
his B.A. in 1821, was ordained and became M.A. in 1824. In 
1821 he was appointed curate of Ramsholt in Suffolk, and he 
acted in his clerical capacity in other places until 1839. Having 
become interested in geology through the teachings of Sedgwick, 
he utilised his opportunities and gathered many interesting 
facts on the geology of East Anglia which were embodied in a 
paper On the Gedogical Structure and Phenomena of Suffolk ” 
{Trans. GcoL. Soc., 1837). He also communicated a series of 
papers on the geology of S.E. Dorsetshire to the Magazine of 
Nat. Hist, (1837-1838). In 1839, after a severe illness, he left 
England for New South Wales, mainly with the object of benefit- 
ing by the sea voyage. He remained, however, in that country, 
and came to be regarded as the “ Father of Australian Geology.** 
From the date of his arrival in New South Wales until 1870 he 
was in clerical charge first of the country from Paramatta to 
the Hawkesbury river, then of Campbelltown, and finally of 
Willoughby. He zealously devoted attention to the geciogy 
of the country, with results that have been of paramount import- 
ance. In 1841 he discovered gold, being the first explorer 
who had obtained it m situ in the country, finding it both in the 
dctrital deposits and in the guartzites of the Blue Mountains, 
and he then declared his behef in its abundance. In 1849 he 
made the first actual discovery of tin in Australia, and in 1859 
he made known the occurrence of the diamond. He was. also 
the first to indicate the presence of Silurian rocks, and to deter- 
mine the age of the coal-bearipg rocks in New South Wales. 
In 1869 he announced the discovery of remains of Dinornis in 
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Queensland, He was a trustee of the Australian museum at 
Sydney, and an active member of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales. In i860 he published Researches in the Southern 
GdtPfieids of New South Wales. He was elected F.R.S. in 1876, 
and in following year was awarded the Murchison medal 
by the Geol<^ical ^ciety of London. His contributions to 
Australian scientifk journals were numerous. He died near 
Sydney, on the 17th of June 1878. 

CLARKSON, THOIIAS (1760-1846), English anti-slavery 
agitator, was bom m the 38th of March 1760, at Wisbeach, in 
Cambridgeshire, where his father was headmaster of the free 
grammar school. He was educated at St Paul’s school and at 
St John’s College, Cambridge. Having taken the first place 
among the middle bachelors as Latin essayist, he succeeded 
in 1785 in gaining a similar honour among the senior bachelors. 
The subject appointed by the vice-chancellor, Dr Peckhard, was 
one in which he was himself deeply interested — Anne hceai 
invtios tn sermtutem dare? (Is it right to make men slaves 
against their will.^). In preparing for this essay Clarkson 
consulted a number of works on African slavery, of which the 
chief was Benezet’s Historical Survey of New Gumea ; and the 
atrocities of which he read affected him so deeply that he de- 
termined to devote all his energies to effect the abolition of the 
slave trade, and gave up his intention of entering the church 

His first measure was to publish, with additions, an English 
translation of his prize essay (June 1786). He then commenced 
to search in all quarters for information concerning slavery. He 
soon discovered that the cause had already been taken up to 
some extent by others, most of whom belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and among the chief of whom were William Dillwyn, 
Joseph Wood and Granville Sharp. With the aid of these 
gentlemen, a committee of twelve was formed in May 1787 to do 
all that was possible to effect the abolition of the slave trade. 
Meanwhile Clarkson had also gained the sympathy of M’llbcrforce, 
Whitbread, Sturge and several other men of influence. Travel- 
ling from port to port, he now commenced lo collect a large mass 
of evidence ; and much of it was embodied in his Summary Vtcw 
of the Slave Trade ^ and the Probable Consequences of its Abolition y 
which, with a number of other anti-slavery tracts, was published 
by the committee. Pitt, Grenville, Fox and Burke looked 
favourably on the movement ; in May 1788 Pitt introduced a 
parliamentary discussion on the subject, and Sir W. Dolbcn 
brought forward a bill providing that the number of slaves 
earned in a vessel should be proportional lo its tonnage. A 
number of Liverpex)! and Bristol merchants obtained permission 
from the House to be heard by council against the bill, but on 
the 18th of June it passed the Commons. Soon after Clarkson 
published an Essay on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade ; and fur 
two months he was continuously engaged in travelling that he 
might meet men who were personally acquainted with the facts 
of the trade. From their lips he collected a considerable amount 
of evidence ; but only nine could be prevailed upon to promise to 
appear before the privy council. Meanwhile other witnesses had 
been obtained by Wilberforce and the committee, and on the 
1 2th of May 1789 the former led a debate on the subject in the 
House of Commons, in which he was seconded by Burke and 
supported by Pitt and Fox. 

It was now the beginning of the French Revolution, and in the 
hope that he might arouse the French to sweep away sla\'ery with 
other abuses, Clarkson crossed to Paris, where he remained six 
months. He found Necker head of the government, and obtained 
from him some sympathy, but little help. Mirabeau, however, 
with his assistance, prepared a speech against slavery^ to be 
delivered before the National Assembly, and the marquis de la 
Fayette entered enthusiastically into his views. During this 
visit Clarkson met a deputation of negroes from Santo Domingo, 
who had come to France to present a petition to the National 
Assembly, desiring to be placed on an equal footing with the 
whites; but the storm of the Revolution permitted no sub- 
stantial success to be achieved. Soon aRer his return home he 
engaged in a search^ the apparent hopelessness of which finely 
displays his unshrinking laboriousness and his passionate 
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enthusiasm. He desired to find some one who had himself 
witnessed the capture of the negroes in Africa ; and a friend 
having met by chance a man-of-war’s-man who had done so, 
Clarkson, though ignorant of the name and address of the sailor, 
set out in search of him, and actually discovered him. His last 
tour was undertaken in order to form anti-slavery committees 
in all the principal towns. At length, in the autumn of 1794, 
his health gave way, and he was obliged to cease active work. 
He now occupied his time in writing a Eisiory of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, which appeared in 1808. The bill for the 
abolition of the trade became law in 1807 j but it was still 
necessary to secure the assent of the other powers to its principle. 
To obtain this was, under pressure of the public opinion created 
by Clarkson and his friends, one of the main objects of British 
diplomacy at the Congress of Vienna, and in February 1815 the 
trade was condemned by the powers. The question of concerting 
practical measures for its abolition was raised at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, but without result. On this occasion 
Clarkson personally presented an address to the emperor 
Alexander I., who communicated it to the sovereigns of Austria 
and Prussia. In 1823 the Anti-Slavery Society was formed, 
and Clarkson was one of its vice-presidents. He was for some 
time blind from cataract ; but several years before his death 
on the 26th of September 1846, his sight was restored. 

Besides the works already mentioned, ho published the Portraiture 
of Quakerism (1806), Memoirs of William Penn (1813), Researches, 
Antediluvian, Patriarchal and Historical (1836), intended as a history 
of the interference of Providence for man's spiritual good, and 
Strictures on several of the remarks concerning himself made in the 
Life of Wilherforce, in which his claim as originator of the anti- 
slavery movement is denied. 

See the lives by Thomas Elmos (1876) and Thomas Taylor (1839). 

CLARKSVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Montgomery 
county, Tennessee, U.S.A., situated in the N. part of the state, 
about 50 m, N.W. of Nashville, on the Cumberland river, at the 
mouth of the Red river. Pop. (1890^ 7924 ; (1900) 9431, of whom 
5094 were negroes ; (1906 estimate) 10,337. It is served by the 
Louisville & Nashville, and the Illinois Central railways, and by 
passenger and freight steamboat lines on the Cumberland river. 
The city hall and the public library are among the principal 
public buildings, and the city is the seat of the Tennessee Odd 
Fellows’ home, and of the South-Western Presbyterian University, 
founded in 1875. Clarksville lies in the centre of the dark 
tobacco belt — commonly known as the Black Patch ” — and is 
an important tobacco market, with an annual trade in that 
staple of about $4,000,000, most of the product being exported 
to France, Italy, Austria and Spain. The city is situated in a 
region well adapted for the growing of wheat, Indian com, and 
vegetables, and for the raising of live-stock ; and Clarksville is a 
shipping point for the lumber — chiefly oak, poplar and birch — 
and the iron-ore of the surrounding country, a branch of the 
Louisville & Nashville railway extending into the iron district. 
The city’s principal manufactures are flour and grist mill products, 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, furniture, lumber, iron, 
and pearl buttons. The value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$2,210,112, being 32 % greater than in 1900. The municipality 
owns its water-works. Clarksville was first settled as early as 
1 780, was named in honour of General George Rogers Clark, and 
was chartered as a city in 1850. 

CLASSICS. The term “ classic ” is derived from the Latin 
epithet dasstcus, found in a passive of Aulus Gellius (xix. 8. 15), 
where a “ scripior * dasstcus ' ” is contrasted with a “ scriptor 
proletarius'* The metaphor is taken from the division of the 
Roman people into classes by Servius Tullius, those in the first 
class being called classici, all the rest infra dassem, and those 
in the last proletani} The epithet “ classic ” is accordingly 
applied (i) generally to an author of the first rank, and (2) more 

* The above deiivation is in accordance with English usage. In 
the New English Dictionary the earliest example of the word 
“ classical " is the phrase " classical and canonical/* found in the 
Europae Speculum of Sir Edwin Sandys (1599), and, as applied to 
a writer, it is explained as meaning “ of the first rank or authority.'* 
Thib exactly corresponds with the meaning of dassicus m the above 
passage of Gellius. On the other hand, the French word classtque 
(in Littr6's view) primarily, means “ used in class.” 


particularly to a Greek or Roman author of that character. 
Similarly, “ the classics ” is a synonym for the choicest products 
of the literature of ancient Greece and Rome. It is to this 
sense of the word that the following article is devoted in two 
main divisions : (A) the general history of classical {ix. Greek 
and Latin) scholarship, and (B) its place in higher education. 

(A) General History of the Study of the Classics 

We may consider this subject in four principal periods ; — 
i.) the Alexandrian, c, 300-1 b.c. ; (ii.) the Roman, a.d. c, 1-530 ; 
iii.) the Middle Ages, c, 530-1350 ; and (iv.) the Modern Age, 
c. 1350 to the present day. 

(i.) The Alexandrian Age. — The study of the Greek classics 
begins with the school of Alexandria. Under the rule of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285-247 B.c.^, learning found a home in the 
Alexandrian Museum and m the great Alexandrian Library. 
The first four librarians were Zenodotus, Eratosthenes, Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus. Zenodotus produced 
before 274 the first scientific edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
an edition in which spurious lines were marked, at the beginning, 
with a short horizontal dash called an obelus ( — ). He also drew 
up select lists of epic and lyric poets. Soon afterwards a classified 
catalogue of dramatists, epic and lyric poets, legislators, philo- 
sophers, historians, orators and rhetoricians, and miscellaneous 
writers, with a brief biography of each, was produced by the 
scholar and poet Callimachus {fl. 260). Among the pupils of 
Callimachus was Eratosthenes who, in 234, succeeded Zenodotus 
as librarian. Apart from his special interest in the history of the 
Old Attic comedy, he was a man of vast and varied learning ; 
the founder of astronomical geography and of scientific chrono- 
logy ; and the first to assume the name of ^juLokoyos. The 
greatest philologist of antiquity was, however, his successor, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (195), who reduced accentuation 
and punctuation to a definite system, and used a variety of 
critical symbols in his recension of the Iliad and Odyssey. He 
also edited Hesiod and Pindar, Euripides and Aristophanes, 
besides composing brief introductions to the several plays, parts 
of which are still extant. Lastly, he established a scientific 
system of lexicography and drew up lists of the “ best authors.” 
Two critical editions of the lhad and Odyssey were produced by 
his successor, Aristarchus, who was librarian until 146 B.c. and 
was the founder of scientific scholarship. His distinguished 
pupil, Dionysius Thrax (born c. 166 B.c.), drew up a Greek 
grammar which continued in use for more than thirteen centuries. 
The most industrious of the successors of Aristarchus was 
Didymus {c. 65 b.c.-a.d. 10), who, in his work on the Homeric 
poems, aimed at restoring the lost recensions of Aristarchus. 
He also composed commentaries on the lyric and comic poets 
and on Thucydides and Demosthenes ; part of his commentary 
on this last author was first published in 1904. He was a teacher 
in Alexandria (and perhaps also in Rome); and his death, 
about A.D. 10, marks the close of the Alexandrian age. He 
is the industrious compiler who gathered up the remnants of 
the learning of his predecessors and transmitted them to posterity. 
The poets of that age, including Callimachus and Theocritus, 
were subsequently expounded by Theon, who flourished under 
Tiberius, and has been well described as the Didymus of the 
Alexandrian poets.” 

The Alexandriein canon of the Greek classics, which probably 
had its origin in the lists drawn up by Callimachus, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium and Aristarchus, included the following authors : — 

Epic poets (5) : Homer, Hesiod, Peisander, Panyasis, Antimachus. 

Iambic poets (3) : Simonides of Amorgos, Archilochus, Hipponax. 

Tragic poets (5) • Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, lon^ Achaeus. 

Comic poets, Old (7) : Epicharmus, Cratmus, Eupolis, Aristo- 
phanes, Pherecrates, Crates, rlato. Middle (2) : Antiphanes, Alexis. 
New (5) : Menander, Philippides, Diphilus, Philemon, Apollodorus. 

Elegiac poets (4) : Callinus, Mimnermus, Philetas, Callimachus. 

Lvric poets (9) • Aleman, Alcaeus, SapphcL Stesichoms, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides of Ceos. 

Orators (10) : Demosthenes, Lysias, Hypereides, Isocrates, 
Aeschines, Lycurgus, Isaeus, Antiphon, Andocides, Deixxarchus. 

Historians (10) : Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Philistius, 
Theopompus, Ephorus, Anaximenes, Callisthenes, Hellanicus, 
Polybius. 
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The latest name in the above list is tlmt of Polybius, who 
died about 123 b.c. Apollonius Rhodius, Atatus and Theocritus 
were subsequently added to the epic ” poets. Philosophers, 
such as Plato and Aristotle, were possibly classed in a separate 
“ canon.** 

While the scholars of Alexandria were mainly interested in 
the xierhal criticism of the Greek poets ^ a wider variety of studies 
was the characteristic of the school of Pergamum, the literary 
rival of Alexandria. Pergamum was a home of learning for a 
large part of the 150 years of the Attalid dynasty, 283-133 b.c. 

The grammar of the Stoics, gradually elaborated by Zeno, 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, supplied a terminology which, in 
words such as genitive,*’ “ accusative ” and “ aorist,** has 
become a permanent part of the grammarian’s vocabulary ; 
and the study of this grammar found its earliest home in Per- 
gamum. 

From about 168 b.c. the head of the Pergamene school was 
Crates of Mallus, who (like the Stoics) was an adherent of the 
principle of “ anomaly ” in grammar, and was thus opposed 
to Aristarchus of Alexandria, the champion of analog)".” 
He also opposed Aristarchus, and supported the Stoics, by 
insisting on an allegorical interpretation of Homer. He is 
credited with having drawn up the classified lists of the best 
authors for the Pergamene library. His mission as an envoy 
to the Roman senate, ** shortly after the death of Ennius ’* in 
169 B.c., had a remarkable influence on literary studies in Rome. 
Meeting with an accident while he was wandering on the Palatine, 
and being detained in Rome, he passed part of his enforced 
leisure in giving lectures (possibly on Homer, his favourite 
author), and thus succeeded in arousing among the Romans a 
taste for the scholarly study of literature. The example set by 
Crates led to the production of a new edition of the epic poem 
of Naevius, and to the public recitation of the Annals of Ennius, 
and (two generations later) the Satires of Lucilius. 

(ii.) The Roman Age.---^) Latin Studies. — In the ist century 
B c. the foremost scholar m Rome was L. Aelius Stilo (r. 154- 
c. 74), who is described by Cicero as profoundly learned in Greek 
and Latin literature, and as an accomplished critic of Roman 
antiquities and of ancient authors. Of the plays then passing 
under the name of Plautus, he recognized twenty-five as genuine. 
His most famous pupil was Varro (116-27), the six surviving 
books of whose great work on the Latin language are mainly 
concerned with the great grammatical controversy on analogy 
and anomaly — ^a controversy which also engaged the attention 
of Cicero and Caesar, and of the elder Pliny and Quintilian. 
The twenty-one plays of Plautus accepted by Varro are doubtless 
the twenty now extant, together with the lost Vidularia, The 
influence of Varro’s last work on the nine disctplinae^ or branches 
of study, long survived in the seven liberal arts ” recognized 
by St Augustine and Martianus Capella, and in the irivium and 
quadrivium of the middle ages. 

Part of Varro’s treatise on Latin was dedicated to Cicero (io6~ 
43), who as an interpreter of Greek philosophy to his fellow- 
countrymen enlarged the vocabulary of Latin by his admirable 
renderings of Greek philosophical terms, and thus ultimately 
gave us such indispensable words as “ species,” ‘‘ quality ” and 

quantity.” 

The earliest of Latin lexicons was produced about 10 b.c. by 
Verrius Flaccus in a work, De Verborum Significatu, which 
survived in the abridgment by Festus (and century a.d.) and in 
the further abridgment dedicated by Paulus Diaconus to Charles 
the Great. 

Greek models were diligently studied by Virgil and Horace. 
Their own poems soon became the theme of criticism and of 
comment ; and, by the time of Quintilian and Juvenal, they 
shared the fate (which Horace had feared) of becoming text- 
books for use in schools. 

Recensions of Terence, Lucretius and Persius, as well as 
Horace and Vir^l, Were produced by Probus (d. a.d. 88), with 
critifeal symbols resembling those invented by the Alexandrian 
scholars. His contemporary Asconius iS best known as the 
author of an extant historical commentary on five of the speeches 
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of Cicero. In a.d. 88 Quintilian was placed at the head of the first 
state-supported school in Rome. His comprehensive work on 
the training of the future orator includes an outline of general 
education, which had an important influence on the humanistic 
schools of the Italian Renaissance. It also presents us with a 
critical survey of the Greek and Latin classics arranged under the 
heads of poets, historians, orators and philosophers (book x. 
chap. i.). The lives of Roman poets and scholars were among the 
many subjects that exercised the literary skill of Hadrian’s 
private secretary, Suetonius. One of his lost works is the 
principal source of the erudition of Isidore of Seville (d. a.d. 636), 
whose comprehensive encyclopaedia was a favourite text-book in 
the middle ages. About the time of the death of Suetonius (a.d. 
160) a work entitled the Novtes Atticae was begun by Aulus 
Gellius. The author is an industrious student and a typical 
scholar, who frequents libraries and is interested in the MSS. 
of old Latin authors. Early in the 4th century the study of 
grammar Was represented in noithern Africa by the Numidian 
tiro. Nonius Marcellus (fl. 323), the author of an encyclopaedic 
work in three parts, lexicographical, grammatical and antiquarian, 
the main value of which lies in its quotations from early Latin 
literature. About the middle of the same century grammar had a 
far abler exponent at Rome in the person of Aelius Donatus, the 
preceptor of St Jerome, as well as the author of a text-book that 
remained in use throughout the middle ages. The general state 
of learning in this century is illustrated by Ausonius (r. 310-393), 
the grammarian and rhetorician of Bordeaux, the author of the 
Mosella, and the probable inspirer of the memorable decree of 
Gratian (376), providing for the appointment and the payment of 
teachers of rhetoric and of Greek and Latin literature in the 
principal cities of (iaul. His distinguished friend, Q Aurelius 
Symmachus, the consul of a.d. 391, aroused in his own immediate 
circle an interest in Livy, the wliole of whose history was still 
extant. Early in the 5lh century other aristocratic Romans 
interested themselves in the textual criticism of Persius and 
Martial. Among the contemporaries of Symmachus, the devoted 
adherent of the old Roman religion, was St Jerome (d. 420), the 
most scholarly representative of Christianity in the 4th century, 
the student of Plautus and Terence, of Virgil and Cicero, the 
translator of the Chronology of Eusebius, and the author of the 
Latin version of the Bible now known as the Vulgate. St 
Augustine (d. 430) confesses to his early fondness for Virgil, and 
also tells us that he received his first serious impressions from the 
Hortemius of Cicero, an eloquent exhortation to the study of 
philosophy, of which only a few fragments survive. In his 
survey of the “ liberal arts ” St Augustine imitates (as we have 
seen) the Discipltnae of Varro, and in the greatest of his works, 
the De Cimiate Dei (426), he has preserved large portions of the 
Anttquiiates of Varro and the De Repnbhca of Cicero. About the 
same date, and in the same province of northern Afru'a, Martianus 
Capella produced his allegorical work on the “ liberal arts,” the 
principal, and, indeed, often the only, text-book of the medieval 
schools. 

In the second half of the 5th century the foremost representa- 
tive of I^tm studies in Gaul was Apollinaris Sidonius (fl. 470), 
whose Letters were modelled on those of the younger Pliny, while 
his poems give proof of a wide though superficial acquaintance 
with classical literature. He laments the increasing decline in 
the classical purity of the Latin language. 

An interest in Latin literature lived longest in Gaul, where 
schools of learning flourished as early as the ist century 
at Autmn, Lyons, Toulouse, Nlmes, Vienne, Narbonne and 
Marseilles ; and, from the 3rd century onwards, at Trier, Poitiers, 
Besan^on and Bordeaux. 

About ten years after the death of Sidonius wc find Asterius, 
the consul of 494, critically revising the text of Virgil in Rome. 
Boethius, who early in life formed the ambitious plan of expound- 
ing and reconciling the opinions of Plato and Aristotle, continued 
in the year of his sole consulship (510) to instruct his fellow- 
countrymen in the wisdom of Greece. He is a link between the 
ancient world and the middle ages, having been the last of the 
learned Romans who understood the language and studied the 
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literature of Greece, and the first to interpret to the inid<Ue ages 
the logical treatises of Aristotle* He thereby gave the sigiialior 
the age-long conflict between Nominalism and Realism, whkh 
exercised tlw keenest intellects among the Schoolmen, while the 
crowning work of his life, the Consolatw Phtlosopkiae (524), was 
repeatedly expounded and imitated, and reproduced in renderings 
that were among the earhest literary products of the vernacular 
languages of modem Europe* His contemporary, Cassiodorus 
480-*^:. 575), after spending thirty years in the service of the 
Ostrogothic dynasty at Ravenna, passed the last thirty-three 
years of his long life on the shores of the Bay of Squillace, where 
he founded two monasteries and diligently trained tl^ir inmates to 
become careful copyists. In his latest work he made extracts for 
their benefit from the pages of Priscian (fl. 512), a transcript of 
whose great work on Latin grammar was completed at G)n8tanti- 
nople by one of that grammarian^s pupils in 527, to be re- 
produced in a thousand MSS. in the middle ages. More than ten 
years before Cassiodorus founded his monasteries in the south of 
Italy, Benedict of Nursia (480-543) had rendered a more 
permanent service to the cause of scholarship by building, 
amid the ruins of the temple of Apollo on the crest of Monte 
Cassino, the earliest of those homes of learning that have 
lent an undying distinction to tlie Benedictine order. The 
learned labours of the Benedictines were no part of the original 
requirements of the rule of St Benedict ; but before the founder’s 
death his favourite disciple had planted a monastery in France, 
and the name of that disciple is permanently associated with the 
learned labours of the Benedictines of the Congregation of St 
Maur (see Maurists). 

(b) Greek Studies, — Meanwhile, the study of the Greek classics 
was ably represented at Rome m the Augustan age by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (fl. 30-8 b.c.), the intelligent critk of the 
ancient Attic orators, while the ist century of our era is the 
probable date of the masterpiece of literary criticism known as 
the treatise On the Sublime by Longinus {qje.). 

The 2nd century is the age of the two great grammarians, 
Apollomus Dyscolus (the founder of scientific grammar and 
the creator of the study of Greek syntax) and his son Herodian, 
the larger part of whose principal work dealt with the subject 
of Greek accentuation. It is also the age of the lexicographers 
of Attic Greek, the most important of whom are Phrynichus, 
Pollux (fl. A.D. 180) and Harpocration. 

In the 4th century Demosthenes was expounded and imitated 
by the widely influential teacher, Libanius of Antioch {c, 314- 

393); l^he pagan preceptor of St Chrysostom. To the same 
century we may assign the grammarian Theodosius of Alexandria, 
who, instead of confining himself (like Dionysius Thrax) to the 
tenses of rwreo in actual u.se, was the first to set forth aU the 
imaginary aorists and futures of that verb, which have thence 
descended through the Byzantine age to the grammars of the 
Renaissance and of modem Europe. 

In the 5th century we may place Hesychius of Alexandria, 
the compiler of the most extensive of our ancient Greek lexicons, 
and PtocIus, the author of a chrestomathy, to the extracts 
from which (as preserved by Photius) we owe almost all our 
knowledge of the contents of the lost epics of early Greece. 
In the same centiuy the study of Plato was represented by 
Idynesius of Cyrene {c, 370-r. 413) and by the Neoplatonists of 
Alexandria and of Athens. The lower limit of the Roman age 
of classical studies may be conveniently placed in the year 529. 
In that year the monastery of Monte Cassino was founded in 
the West, while the school of Athens was closed in the East. 
The Roman age thus ends in the West wkh Boethius, Cassio- 
dorus and St Benedict, and in the East witli Priscian and 
Justinian. 

(iii.) The Middle A^s. — (a) In the East, commcwily called 
the Byaantine Age, c. 530-1350. In this age, grammatical 
learning was lepresented by Cli^oboscus, and lexicography by 
Photius (d. 891), the patriarch of Constantinople, who is also 
the author of a BiMioiheca reviewing and criticizing the contents 
of 280 MSS., and incidentally preserving important extracts 
from the lost Greek historifms. 


In the time of Photius the poets usually studied at school were 
Homer, Hesiod, Ptndaar; certain select plays of Aeschylus 
(Prometheus, Septem and Persae), Sophocles (Ajax, Electta 
and Oedipus Tyrannus), and Euripides (Hecuba, Orestes, Pfwe- 
nissae, and, next to these, Alcestis, Andromache, Hippdyius, 
Medea, Rhesus, Troades), abo Aristophanes (begmning with the 
Plutm), Theocritus, I^cophron, and Dionysius Periegetea 
The principal prose authors were Thucydides, parts of Plato 
and Demosthenes, with Aristotle, Plutarch’s Lives, and, above all, 
Lucian, who is often imitated in the Byzantine age. 

One of the distinguished pupils of Photius, Arethas, bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia (r. ^-932), devoted himself with 
remarkable energy to cc^ctmg and expounding the Greek 
classics. Among the important MSS. still extant that were 
copied at his expense are the Bodleian Euclid (888) and the 
Bodleian Plato (895). To the third quarter of the loth century 
we may assign the Greek lexicon of Suidas, a combination of a 
lexicon and an encyclopaedia, the best articles being those on 
the history of literature. 

Meanwhile, during the “ dark age ” of secular learning at 
Constantinople (641-850), the light of Greek learning had spread 
eastwards to Syria and Arabia. At Bagdad, in the reign of 
Mamun (813-833), the son of Harun ai-Rashid, philosophical 
works were translated by Syrian Christians from Greek into 
Syriac and from Syriac into Arabic. It was in his reign that 
Aristotle was first translated into Arabic, and, shortly afterwards, 
we have Syriac and Arabic renderings of commentators on 
Aristotle, and of portions of Plato, Hippocrates and Galen; 
while in the 10th century new translations of Aristotle and his 
commentators were produced by the Nestorian Christians. 

The Arabic translations of Aristotle i)assed from the East 
to the West by being transmitted through the Arab dominions 
in northern Africa to Spain, which had Txjen conquered by the 
Arabs in the 8th century. In the i2th century Toledo was the 
centre of the study of Aristotle in the West, and it was from 
Toledo that the knowledge of Aristotle spread to Paris and to 
other seats of learning in western Europe. 

The 1 2th century in Constantinople is marked by the name 
of Tzetzes {c, iiio-c. 1180), the author of a mythological, 
literary and historical miscellany called the Chihades, in the 
course of which he quotes more than four hundred authors. 
The prolegomena to his scholia on Aristophanes supply us with 
valuable information on the Alexandrian libraries. The most 
memorable name, however, among the scholars of this century 
is that of Eustathius, whose philological studies at Constantinople 
preceded his tenure of the archbishopric of Thessalonica (1175- 
1192). The opening pages of his commentaries on the Ih^ and 
the Odyssey dwell with enthusiasm on the abiding influence of 
Homer on the literature of Greece. 

While the Byzantine MSS. of the nth century (such as the 
Laurentian MSS. of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and the Ravenna 
MS. of Aristophanes) maintain the sound traditions of the 
Alexandrian and Roman ages, those of the times of the Palaeologi 
give proof of a frequent tampering with the metres of the ancient 
poets in order to bring them into conformity with theories 
recently invented by Moschopulus and Triclinius. The scholars 
of these times are the natural precursors of the eailiest repre- 
sentatives of the Revival of Learning in the West. Of these 
later Byzantines the first in order of date is the monk Planudes 
(d. 1330), who devoted his knowledge of Latin to producing 
excellent translations of Caesar’s Gallic War as well as Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and Heroides, and the classic work of Boethius ; 
he also compiled (in 130a) the only Greek anthology known to 
scholars before the recovery in 1607 of the earlier and fuller 
anthology of Cephaks (fl. 917), 

The scholars of the Byzkntine age cannot be compared with 
the great Alexandrians, but they served to maintain the con^ 
tinuity of tradition by which the Greek classics selected by the 
critics of Alexandria were transmitted to modem Europe. 

(d) In §!€ West (c, 53o-<. 1350).— At the portal of the middle 
ages stands Gregory the Great (c. 540-604), who had little (if any) 
knowledge of Greek and haa no sym^thy with the semdas 
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Side of the study of Latin. A deieluie m grammatical learning 
is exemplified in the three Latin hiatorians of the 6 th century, 
Jordanesi Gildas and Gregory of Tours (d* 594)# who begins 
his history of the Franks by lamenting the decay of Latin 
literature in GauL The historian of Tours befriended the Latin 
poet, Venantius Fortunatus (d. c, 600), who is still remembered 
as the writer of the three well-known hymns beginning Salve 
fista iieSi VexiUa n^s frodmnt, and Pange Ungm gtmimi 
proeldum certmiinis. The decadence of Latin early in the 7t!i 
century is exemplified by the fantastic grammarian VirgiUus 
Maro, who also illustrates the transition from Latin to Provenpal, 
and from quantitive to accentual forms of verse. 

While Latin was declining in Gaul, even Greek was not 
unknown in Ireland, and the Irish passion for travel led to the 
spread of Greek learning in the west of Europe. The Irish monk 
Columban, shortly before his death an 615, founded in the 
neighbourhood of Pavia the monastery of Bobbio, to be the 
repository of many Latin MSS. wliich were ultimately dispersed 
among the libraries of Rome, Milan and Turin. About the same 
date his fellow-traveller, Gallus, founded above the Lake of 
Constance the monastery of St Gallen, where Latin MSS. were 
preserved until their recovery in the age of the Renaissance. 
During the next twenty-five years Isidore of Seville (d. 636) 
produced in his Origimis an encyclopaedic work which gathered 
up for the middle ages much of the learning of the ancient world. 

In Italy a decline in the knowledge of Greek in the 5th and 6th 
centuries led to an estrangement between the Greek and Latin 
Churches. The year 690 is regarded as the date of the temporary 
extinction of Greek in Italy, but, in the first quarters of the 8th 
and the 9th centuries, the iconoclastic decrees of the Byzantine 
emperors drove many of the Greek monks and their lay adherents 
to the south of Italy, and even to Rome itself. 

In Ireland we find Greek characters used in the Book of 
Armagh {c, 807) ; and, in the same century, a Greek psalter was 
copied by an Irish monk of Lit^ge, named Sedulius (fl. 850), who 
had a wide knowledge of Latin literature. In England, some 
sixty years after the death of Augustine, the Greek archbishop 
of Canterbury, Theodore of Tarsus (d. 690) founded a school for 
the study of Greek, and with the lielp of an African monk named 
Hadrian made many of the English monasteries schools of Greek 
and Latin learning, so that, in the time of Bede (d. 735), some of 
the scholars who still survived were “ as familiar with Greek and 
Latin as with their mother- tongue.” Among those who had 
learned their Greek at Canterbury was Aldhelm (d. 709), “ the 
first Englishman who cultivated classical learning with any 
success.” While Aldhelm is known as the father of Anglo- 
Lajtin verse,” Latin prose was the literary medium used by Bede 
in his celebrated Ecdesiasiical Htstvry of England (731). Mine 
years after the death of Bede (735), Boniface, “ the apostle of 
Germany,” sanctioned the founding of Fulda (744), which soon 
rivalled St Gallen as a school of learning. Akuin (d. S04), who 
was probably bom in the year of Bede's death, tells us of the 
wealth of Latin literature preserved in the library at York. 
Through the invitation of Charles the Great, he became associated 
with the revival of learning which marks the reign of that 
monarch, by presiding over the School of the Palace (782-790), 
and by exercising a healthy influence as abbot of St Martin’s at 
Tours (796-804). Among the friends of Alcuin and the advisers 
of Charles was Theodulfus, bishop of Orleans and abbot of 
Fleury (d. 821), who is memorable as an accomplished Latin 
poet, and as the indtiatsor of free education. Einhard (d. 840), in 
his dassic life of Charles the Great, models his style on that of 
Suetonius, and shows his familiarity with Caesar and Livy and 
Cicero, while Rabanus Maurus (d, 856), who long presided over 
Einhard’s school of Fulda, was the first to introduce Priscian into 
the schools of Germany. Bis pupil, Wajafrid Strabo, the abbot of 
Rdchenau (d* 849), had a genuine gift for Latin poetry, a gift 
agreeably exeinpUned in hi$ poem on tlie plants in the monastic 
In the same century an eager interest in t^ Latin 
classics is disjf^yed by Servatus LupuSi wlio was educated at 
Fulek, and was abbot of FeitkiesJor^^ years of his 

life (d. 862). In has literacy spitit he is a precursor the 


humanists of the Renaissance. Under Charles the Bald (d. 877') 
tliere was a certain revival of interest in literature, when John 
the Scot (Erigena) became, for some thirty years (r. 845-875), 
tlikc head of the Palace Sdiool, He was familiar with the Greek 
Fathers, and wip chosen to execute a Latin rendering of the 
writings of “ Dionysius the Areopagite,” the patron saint of 
France. In the preface the translator praises the king for 
prompting liim not to rest satisfied witli the hterature ot the W est, 
but to have recourse to the “ most pure and copious waters of the 
Greeks.” In die next generation Remi of Auxerre was the first to 
open a ^hool in Paris {900). Virgil is the mam authority quoted 
in Remi’s Commentary on Donatus, which remained in use until 
the Renaissance. During the two centuries after John the Scot, 
the study of Greek dedined in France. In England the 9th 
century closes with Alfred, who, with the aid of the Welsh monk, 
Abser, produced a scries of free translations from Latin texts, 
bcluding BoSthius and Orosius and Bede, and the Cura Pasloraln 
of Gregory the Great. 

In the roth century learning fiourished at Aachen under Bruno, 
brother of Otto 1. and archbishop of Cologne (953-965), who liad 
himself learned Greek from certain Eastern monks at the imperial 
court, and who called an Irish bishop from Trier to teach Greek at 
the imperial capital. He also encouraged the transcription of 
l^tm MSS., which became modek of style to Widukind of 
Corvey, the imitator of Sallust and Livy. In the same century 
the monastery of Gandersheim, south of Hanover, was the 
retreat of the learned nun Hroswitha, who celebrated the 
exploits of Otho in leonine hexameters, and composed in prose 
six moral and religious plays m imitation of Terence. One of the 
most prominent personages of the century was Gerbert of 
Aurillac, who, after teaching at Tours and Fleury, became abbot 
of Bobbio, archbishop of Reims, and ultimately pope under the 
name of Silvester 11 . (d. 1003). He frequently quotes from the 
speeches of Cicero, and it has been surmised that the survival of 
those speeches may have been due to the influence of Gerbert. 
The most original hellenist of this age is Luitprand, bishop of 
Cremona (d. 972), who acquired some knowledge of Greek during 
his repeated missions to Constantinople. About the same time 
in England Oswald of York, who had himself been educated at 
Fleury, invited Abbo (d. 1004) to instruct the monks of the abbey 
recently founded at Ramsey, near Huntingdon. At Ramsey he 
wrote for his pupils a scholarly work dealing with points of 
prosody and pronunciation, aiKl exhibiting an accurate know- 
ledge of Virgil and Horace. During the same half-century, 
ritlfric, the abbot of Eynsham (d. c, 1030), aided Bishop 
Atthelwold in making Winchester famous as a place of education. 
It was there that he began his Latin Grammar, his GLoisary (the 
earliest Latin-English dictionary in existence), and hk Collo^ 
qmum, in which Latin is taught in a conversational manner. 

In France, the most notable teacher in tiie first quarter of the 
iith century was Fiilbert, bishop of Cliartres (cl. 1029). In and 
after the middle of that century the Norman monastery of Bee 
flourished under the rule of Lanfranc and Anselm, both of whom 
had begun their career in northern Italy, and closed it at Canter- 
bury. Meanwhile, in Germany, the styles of Sallust and Livy 
were being happily imitated in the Annals of Lambert of Hersfeld 
(d. 1077). In Italy, where the study of Latin literature seems 
never to have entirely died out, young nobles and students 
preparing for the priesthood were not infrequently learning 
Latin together, in private grammar schools under liberal clerics, 
such as Anselm of Bisate (fl. 1050), who describes himself as 
divided in his allegiance between the saints and the muses. 
Learning flourished at Monte Cassino under the rule of the Abbot 
Desiderius (afterwards Pope Victor III.), In this century that 
famous monastery had its classical chrcmicler in Leo Marsicanus, 
and its Latin poet in Alfanus, the future archbishop of Salerno. 

TJae Schoolmen devoted most of their attention to Aristotle, 
and we may here briefly note the successive stages in their 
gradually increasing knowledge of bis works. Until 1128 only 
the first two of the five parts of the Organon -wm known, and 
those solely in Latin translations from Sie original After that 
date two more became known ; the whole was familiar to John 
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of Salisbury in 1159 ; while the Physics and Metaphysics came 
into notice about 1200. Plato was mainly represented by the 
Latin translation of the Timaeus. Abelard (d. 1142) was 
accjuainted with no Greek works except in Latin translations, 
but he has left lus mark on the history of European education. 
The wide popularity of his brilliant lectures in the ** schools ** 
of Paris made this city the resort of the many students who 
were ultimately organized as a “ university (c. 1170). John of 
Salisbury attended Al)elard’s lectures in 1136, and, after spending 
two years in the study of logic in Paris, passed three more in the 
scholarly study of Latin literature at Chartres, where a sound 
and healthy tradition, originally due to Bernard of Chartres 
(fl. 1120), was still perpetuated by his pupils. In that school the 
study of ** figures of speech was treated as merely introductory 
to that of the classical texts. Stress was laid on the sense as 
well as the style of the author studied. Discussions on set 
subjects were held, select passages from the classics learned 
by heart, while written exercises in prose and verse were founded 
on the best ancient models. In the general scheme of education 
the authority followed was Quintilian. }ohn of Salisbury 
(d. 1180), the ripest product of this school, Is the most learned 
man of his time. His favourite author is Cicero, and in all the 
Latin literature accessible to him he is the best-read .scholar ot 
his age. Among Latin scholars of the next generation we have 
Giraldus Cambrensis (d. c. 1222), the author of topographical 
and historical writings on Ireland and Wales, and of other works 
teeming with (quotations from the Latin classics. During the 
middle ages Latin prose never dies out. It is the normal language 
of literature. In England it is used by many chroniclers and 
historians, the best-known of whom are William of Malmesbury 
(d. 1142) and Matthew Paris (d. 1250^. In Italy Latin verse 
had been felicitously applied to historic th<^mes by William of 
Apulia (fl. 1100) and other Latin poets (1088-1247). In the 
12th century Fmgland claims at least seven Latin poets, one of 
these being her only T.atin epic poet, Joseph of Exeter {d, 1210), 
whose poem on the Trojan war is still extant. The Latin versifier, 
John of Garlandia, an Englishman who lived mainly in France 
(fl. 1204-1252), produced several Latin vocabularies which were 
still in use in the boyhood of Erasmus. I'he Latin poets of French 
birth include Gautier and Alain de Lille (d (. 1203), the former 
being the author of the Alexandrets, and the latter that of the 
Anti-Claudianwi, a poem familiar to Chaucer. 

During the hundred and thirty years that elapsed between 
the early translations of Aristotle executed at Toledo about 
1150 and the death in 1281 of William of Mocrlieke, the translator 
of the Rhetoric and the Politics^ the knowledge of Aristotle had 
been greatly extended in Europe by means of translations, 
first from the Arabic, and, next, from the original Greek. Aris- 
totle had been studied in England by Gros.seteste (d. 1253), 
luid expounded abroad by th(^ great Dominican, Albertus 
Magnus (d. 1280), and his famous pupil, Thomas Acpiinas 
(d. 1274). Among the keenest critics of the Schoolmen and of 
the recent translations of Aristotle was Roger Bacon (d. 1204), 
whose Opus tna]us has been recognized as the Encyclopedic and 
the Organon of the 13th century. His knowledge of Greek, as 
shown in his Greek Grammar (first published in 1902), was 
clearly derived from the Greeks of his own day. The medieval 
dependence on the authority of Aristotle gradually diminished. 
This was partly due to the recovery of some of the lost works 
of ancient literature, and the transition from the middle ages 
to the revival of learning was attended by a general widening 
of the range of classical studies and by a renewed interest in 
Plato. 

The classical learning of the middle ages was largely second- 
hand. It was often derived from glossaries, from books of 
elegant extracts, or from comprehensive encyclopaedias. Among 
the compilers of these last were Isidore and Hrabanus, William 
of Conches and Honorius of Autun, Bortholomaeus Anglicus 

i fl. T250), Vincent of Beauvais (d. 1264), and, lastly, Brunetto 
..atini (d. 1290), the earlier contemporary of Dante. For 
Aristotle, as interpreted by Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, Dante has the liighest regard. To the Latin transla- 


tions of Aristotle and to his interpreters he refers in more than 
three hundred passages, while the number of his references to 
the Latin translation of the Ttmaeus of Plato is less than 
ten. His five ^eat pagan poets are Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Lucan; Statius he regards as a * Christian”’ converted 
by Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue. His standard authors in Latin 
rose are Cicero, Livy, Pliny, Frontinus and Orosius. His 
nowledge of Greek was practically nU. Latin was the language 
of his political treatise, De Monorchia, and even that of his 
defence of the vulgar tongue, De Vulgari Eloquio, He is, in a 
limited sense, a precursor of the Renaissance, but he is far more 
tnily to he regarded as the crowning representative of the 
bjiirit of the middle ages. 

(iv.) The Modern Age. — (a) Our fourth period is ushered 
111 by the age of the Revival of Learning in Italy (c. 1350-1527). 
Petrarch (1304-1374) has been well described as . . 

“ the first of modern men.” In contrast with the 
S(!hoolmen of the middle ages, he has no partiality for Aristotle. 
He was interested in Greek, and, a full centur)^ before the fall 
of Constantinople, he was in possession of MSS. of Homer and 
Plato, though his knowledge of the language was limited to the 
barest rudiments. For that knowledge, scanty as it was, he w^as 
indebted to Leontius Pilatus, with whose aid Boccaccio (1313- 
1375) became ” the first of modern men ” to study Greek to some 
purpose during the three years that Leontius spent as his guest 
m Morence (1360-1363). It was also at Florence that Cxreek 
was taught in the next generation by Chrysolonis (in 1396-1400). 
Another generation passed, and the scholars of the East and 
West met at the council of Florence (1439)* One of the envoys 
of the Greeks, Gemistus Pletho, then inspired Cosimo dei 
Medici with the thought of founding an academy for the study 
of Plato. The academy was foundccl, and, in the age of Lorenzo, 
Plato and Plotinus were translated into Latin by Marsilio 
Ficino (d. 1499). The Apology and 0 / 7 /?, the Phacdo, Phaedrus 
and Gorgtas of Plato, as well as speeches of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines, with the Oeconomics, Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, 
had already been translated by I^eonardo Brum (d. 1444) ; the 
Rhetoric by Filelfo (1430), and Plato’s Republic by Dccembrio 
(1430). A comprehensive scheme for translating the principal 
Greek prose authors into Latin was carried out at Rome by the 
founder of the manuscript collections of the Vatican, Nicholas V. 
(T447-1455), who had belonged to the literary circle of Cosimo 
at Florence. The translation of Aristotle was entrusted to 
three of the learned Greeks who had already arrived in Italy, 
Trapezuntius, Gaza and Bessarion, while other authors vere 
undertaken by Italian scholars such as Guarino, Valla, Decembno 
and Perotti. Among the scholars of Italian birth, probably the 
only one in this age who rivalled the Greeks as a public expositor 
of their own literature was Politian (1454-1494), who lectured 
on Homer and Aristotle in Florence, translated Heroclian, and 
was specially interested in the Liitin authors of the Silver Age 
and in the text of the Pandects of Justinian. It will be observed 
that the study of Greek had been resumed in Florence half a 
century before the fall of Constantinople, and that the principal 
writers of Greek prose had been translated into Latin before 
that event. 

Meanwhile, the quest of MSS. of the Latin classics had been 
actively pursued. Petrarch had discovered Cicero’s Speech pro 
Archia at Liege (1333) and the Letters to Atticus a^d Quintus at 
Verona (1345). Boccaccio had discovered Martial and Ausonius, 
and had been the first of the humanists to be familiar with Varrp 
and Tacitus, while Salutati had recovered Cicero’s letters Ad 
Familiares (1389). During the council of Constance, Poggio, the 
papal secretary, spent in the quest of MSS. the interval between 
May 1415 and November 1417, during which he was left at 
leisure by the vacancy in the apostolic see. 

Thirteen of Cicero’s speeches were found by him at Cluny and 
Langres, and elsewhere in France or Germany ; the commentary 
of Asconius, a complete Quintiliait, and a large part of Valerius 
Flaccus were discovered at St Gallen. A second expedition to 
that monastery and to others in the neighbourhood led to the 
recovery of Lucretius, Manilius, Silius Italicus and Ammtanus 
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Marcellinus, while the Silvae of Stotius were recovered shortly 
afterwards. A complete MS. of Cicero, De Oratore, Brutus and 
Orator i was found by Bishop Landriani at Lodi ( 1421). Cornelius 
Nepos was discovered by Traversari in Padua (1434). The 
Agrtcola, Germania and Dialogue of Tacitus reached Italy from 
Germany in 1455, and the early books of the Annals in 1508. 
Pliny’s Panegyric was discovered by Aurispa at Mainz (1433); 
and his correspondence with Trajan by Fra Giocondo in Pans 
about 1500. 

Greek MSS. were brought from the East by Aurispa, who in 
1423 returned with no less than two hundred and thirty-eight, 
including the celebrated Laurentian MS. of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Apollonius Rhodius. A smaller number was brought from 
Constantinople by Filelfo (1427), while Quintus Smjrmaeus was 
discovered in south Italy by Bessarion, who presented his own 
collection of MSS. to the republic of Venice and thus led to the 
foundation of the library of St Mark’s (1468). As the emissary of 
Lorenzo, Janus Lascaris paid two visits to the East, returning 
from his second visit m 1492 with two hundred MSS. from 
Mount Athos. 

The Renaissance theory of a humanistic education is illus- 
trated by several treatises still extant. In 1392 Vergerio 
addressed to a prince of Padua the first treatise which methodi- 
cally maintains the claims of Latin as an essential part of a 
liberal education. Eight years later, he was learning Greek from 
Chrysoloras. Among the most distinguished pupils of the latter 
was Leonardo Bruni, who, about 1405, wrote “ the earliest 
humanistic tract on education expressly addressed to a lady.” 
lie here urges that the foundation of all true learning is a sound 
and thorough knowledge of Latin,” and draws up a course of 
reading, in which history is represented by Livy, Sallust, (’urtins, 
and C'aesar , oratory by Cicero ; and poetry by Virgil. The same 
year saw the birth of Mafleo Vegio, whose early reverence for the 
muse of Virgil and whose later devotion to the memory of 
Monica have left their mark on the educational treatise which he 
wrote a few years before his death in 1458. The authors he 
recommends include “ Aesop ” and Sallust, the tragedies of 
Seneca and the epic poets, especially Virgil, whom he interprets m 
an allegorical sense. He is in favour of an early and simultaneous 
study of a wide variety of subjects, to be followed later by the 
special study of one or two. Eight years before the death of 
Vegio, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini (Pius 11 .) had composed a 
brief treatise on ediu'ation in the form of a letter to Ladislaus, the 
young king of Bohemia and Hungary. The Latin poets to be 
studied include Virgil, Lucan, Statius, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and 
(with certain limitations) Horace, J uvenal and Persius, as well as 
Plautus, Terence and the tragedies of Seneca ; the prose authors 
recommended are Cicero, Livy and Sallust. The first great 
school of the Renaissance was that established by Vittorino da 
Fcltre at Mantua, where he resided for the last twenty-two years 
of his life (1424-1446). Among the Latin authors studied were 
Virgil and Lucan, with selections from Horace, Ovid and Juvenal, 
besides Cicero and Quintilian, Sallust and Curtius, Caesar and 
Livy. The Greek authors were Homer, Hesiod, Pindar and the 
dramatists, with Herodotus, Xenophon and Plato, Isocrates and 
Demosthenes, Plutarch and Arrian. 

Meanwhile, Guarino had been devoting five years to the training 
of the eldest son of the marquis of Ferrara. At Ferrara he spent 
the last thirty years of his long life (1370-1460), producing text- 
books of Greek and Latin grammar, and translations from 
Strabo and Plutarch. His method may be gathered from his 
son’s treatise, De Ordim Docendt et Siudendi, In that treatise 
the essential marks of an educated person are, not only ability to 
write Latin verse, but also, a point of “at least equal import- 
ance,” “ familiarity with the language and literature of Greece.” 
“ Without a knowledge of Greek, Latin scholarship itself is, in 
any real sense, impossible ” (1459). 

By the fall of Constantinople in 1453, “ Italy (in the eloquent 
phrase of Carducci) became sole heir and guardian of the ancient 
civilization,” but its fall was in no way necessary for the revival 
of learning, which had begun a century before. Bessarion, 
Theodorus Gaza, Georgius Trepezuntius, Argyropulus, Chal- 


condyles, all had reached Italy before 1453. A few more Greeks 
fled to Italy after that date, and among these were Janus 
lascaris, Musurus and (’^llierges. All three were of signal service 
in devoting their knowledge of Greek to perpetuating and 
popularizing the Greek classics with the aid of the newly- 
invented art of printing. That art had been introduced into 
Italy by the German printers, Sweynheym and Pannartz, who 
had worked under Fust at Mainz. At Subiaco and at Rome they 
had produced in 1465-1471 the earliest editions ol ('icero, De 
Oratore and the Letters, and eight other Latin authors. 

The printing of Greek began at Milan with the Greek grammai 
of Constantine Lascaris (1476). At Florence the earliest editions 
of Homer (1488) and Isocrates (1493) had been produced by 
Demetrius Chalcondyles, while Janus Lascaiis was the first to 
edit the Greek anthology, Apollonius Rhodius, and parts of 
Euripides, Callimachus and Lucian (1494-1496). In 1494-1515 
Aldus Manutius published at Venice no less than twenty-seven 
edttwnes principes of Greek authors and of Greek works of 
reference, the authors including Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Theocritus, Aristophanes, Thucydides, Sophocles, Herodotus, 
Euripides, Demosthenes (and the minor Attic orators), Pindar, 
Plato and Athenaeus. In producing Plato, Athenaeu.s and 
Aristophanes, the scholar-printer was largely aided hy Musurus, 
who also edited the Aldinc Pausanias (1516) and the Etymo- 
log! cum printed in Venice by another Greek immigrant, 
Qdlierges (1499). 

The Revival of Learning in Italy ends with the sack of Rome 
(1527). Before 1525 the study of Greek had begun to decline in 
Italy, but meanwhile an interest in that language had been 
transmitted to the lands beyond the Alps. 

In the study of Latin the principal aim of the Italian humanists 
was the ttmtaiion of the style of their classical models. In the 
case of poetry, this imitative spirit is apparent in Petrarch’s 
/J/nca, and in the Latin poems of Politian, Pontano, Sannazaro, 
Vida and many others, Petrarch was not only the imitator 
of Virgil, who had been the leading name in Latin letters through- 
out the middle ages ; it was the influence of Petrarch that gave 
a new prominence to Cicero. The imitation of ('iccro was carried 
on with varying degrees of success by humanists such as Gas- 
parino da Barzizza (d. 1431), who introduced a new style of 
epistolary Latin ; by Paolo ('ortesi, who discovered the impor- 
tance of a rhythmical structure in the composition of Ciceronian 
prose (1490) ; and by the accomplished secretaries of Leo X., 
Bembo and Sadoleto. Both of these papal .secretaries were 
mentioned in complimentary terms by Erasmus in his celebrated 
dialogue, the Ctceronianiis (1528), m which no less than one 
hundred and six Ciceronian scholars of all nations are briefly 
and brilliantly reviewed, the slavish imitation of Cicero de- 
nounced, and the law laid down that “ to speak with propriety 
we must adapt ourselves to the age in which we live— an age 
that differs entirely from that of Cicero.” One of the younger 
Ciceronians criticized by Erasmus was Longolius, who had 
died at Padua in 1522. The cause of the Ciceronians was de- 
fended by the elder Scaliger in 1531 and 1536, and by fitienne 
Dolet in 1535, and the contioversy was continued by other 
scholars down to the year i6io. Meanwhile, in Italy, a strict 
type of Ciceronianism was represented by Paulus Manutius 
(d, 1574), and a freer and more original form of Latinitv by 
Muretus (d. 1585). 

Before touching on the salient points in the subsequent 
centuries, in connexion wuth the leading nations of Europe, 
we may briefly note the cosmopolitan position of Erasmus 
(1466- 153b), who, although he was a native of the Netherlands, 
was far more closely connected with France, England, Italy, 
Germany and Switzerland, than with the land of his birth. 
He was still a school-boy at Deventer when his high promise 
was recognized by Rudolf Agricola, “ the first (says Erasmus) 
who brought from Italy some breath of a better culture.” Late 
in 1499 Erasmus spent some two months at Oxford, where he 
met Colet ; it was m London that he met More and Linacre and 
Grocyn, who had already ceased to lecture at Oxford. At Paris, 
in 1500, he was fully conscious that “ without Greek the amplest 
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knowledge of Latin was imperfect ’’ ; and, during his three 
years in Italy (1506-1509), he worked quietly at Greek in Bologna 
and attended the lectures of Musurus in Padua. In October 
1511 he was teaching Greek to a little band of students in Cam- 
bridge ; at Basel in 1516 he produced his edition of the Greek 
Testament, the first that was actually published ; and during 
the next few years he was helping to organize the college lately 
founded at I-ouvain for the study of Greek and Hebrew, as well 
as Latin. Seven years at Basel were followed by five at Freiburg, 
and by two more at Basel, where he died. The names of all 
these places are suggestive of the wide range of his influence. 
By huH published works, his Colloquies^ his Adages and his 
Apophthegms, he was the educator of the nations of Europe. 
An educational aim is also apparent in his editions of Terence 
and of Seneca, while his latin translations made his contem- 
poraries more familiar with Greek poetry and prose, and his 
Paraphrase promoted a better understanding of the Greek 
Testament. He was not so much a scientific scholar as a keen 
and brilliant man of letters and a widely influential apostle of 
humanism. 

In France the most effective of the early teachers of Greek 
was Janus Lascans (1495-1503). Among his occasional pupils 
Prmme Budaeus (d. 1540), who prompted Francis 1 . 

to found in 1530 the corporation of the Royal Readers 
in Greek, as well as Latin and Hebrew, afterwards famous 
under the name of the College de France. In the study of 
Greek one of the earliest links between Italy and Germany 
QHmmoy Rudolf Agrieola, who hadi learned Greek under 
Gazn at Ferrara. It was in Paris that his younger con- 
temporary Reiu'blin acquired part of that proficiency in Greek 
which attracted Uie notice ot Argyropulus, whose admiration 
of Reiichlm is twice recorded by Melanchthon, who soon after- 
wards was pre-eminent as the ‘‘ praeceptor ” of (icimany. 

In the age of the revival the first Englishman who studied 
Greek was a Benedictine monk, William of Selling (d. 1494), 
Bngtead visits to Italy. At (anterbury he 

inspired with his own love of learning his nephew, 
larmcre, who joined him on one of those visits, studied Greek 
at Florence under Politian and Chalcondyles, and apparently 
stayed in Italy from 1485 to 1499. His translation of a treatise 
of Galen was printed at Cambridge m 1521 by Siberch, who, 
in the same year and place, was the first to use Greek type in 
England. Greek had been first taught to some purpose at 
Oxford by Grocyn on his return from Italy in 1491. One of the 
younger scholars of the day was William Lilye, who picked up 
his Greek at Rhodes on his way to Palestine and became the 
first high-master of the school founded by Colet at St Paul’s 

(1510); 

(A) That part of the Modern Period of claasied studies which 
succeeds the age of the Revival in Italy may be subdivided 
into three periods distinguished by the names of the nations 
most prominent in each. 

I. The first may lie designated the Frenrh period. It begins 
with the foundation of the Royal Readers by Francis I. in 1530, 
^^^^^^and It may perhaps be regarded as extending to 1700. 
Pinfoif. ^bis period is marked by a many-sided erudition 
rather than by any special cult of the form of the 
classical languages. It is the period of the gicat polyhistors of 
France. It includes Budaeus and the elder Scaliger (who 
settled in France in 1529), with Turnebus and Lambinus, and 
the learned printers Rol>ertus and Henneus Stephanus, while 
among its foremost names are those of the younger (and greater) 
Scaliger, Casaubon and Salmasius. Of these, Casaubon ended 
his da}'S in England (1614) ; Scaliger, by leaving France for the 
Netherlands in 1593, lor a time at least transferred the supremacy 
in scholarship from the land of his birth to that of his adoption. 
The last sixteen years of his life (1593-1609) were spent at Leiden, 
which was also for more than twenty years (1631-1653) the 
home of Salmasius, ami for thirteen (1579-1592) that of Lipsius 
(d. i6o6). In the 17th century the enidition of France is best 
lepresented by “ Henricus Valesius,” Du Cange and Mabillon. 
In the same period Italy .was represented by Muretus, who 


had left Firance in 1363, and by her own sons, Nizolins, Victoiius, 
RoborteHi and Sigonius> followed in tb^ 17th century by R. 
Fabretti. The Netherlands, in the i6th, claim W. Canter as 
well as Lipsius, and, in the 17th, G. J. Vossba, Johannes Meur- 
siiis, the eldfer and younger Heinsius, Hugo Grotius, J. F. 
Gronovius, J. G. Graevius and J. Perizonius. Scotland, in the 
i6th, is represented by George Buchanan ; England by Sir John 
Cheke, Roger Ascham, and Sir Henry Savile, and, in the 17th, 
by Thomas Gataker, Thomas Stanley, Henry Dodwell, and 
Joshua Barnes ; Germany by Janus Gmter, Ezechiel Spanheim 
and Chr. Cellarius, the first two of whom were also connected 
with other countries. 

We have already seen that a strict imitation of Cicero was 
one .of the characteristics of the Italian humanists. In and 
after the middle of the i6th century a correct and 
pure Latmity was promoted by the educational 
system of the Jesuits; but with the growth of the 
vernacular literatures Latin became more and more exclusively 
the language of tlie learned. Among the most conspicuous 
Latin writers of the 17th century are G. J. Vossius and the 
Heinsii, with Salmasius and his great adversary, Milton. Latin 
was also used in works on science and philosophy, such as Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Prinapia (1687), and many of the works of 
Leibnitz (1646-1705). In botany the custom followed by John 
Ray (1607-1705) in his Htstorta Planiarum and in other works 
was continued in 1760 by Linnaeus in his Syitema Naturae. 
The last important work in English theology written in Latin 
was George Bull’s Defensio Fidet Nicenae (1685), The use of 
Latin in diplomacy died out towards the end of the 17th century , 
but long after tliat date negotiations with the German empire 
were conducted m Latin, and Latin was the language of the 
debates in the Hungarian diet down to 1825. 

2. During the i8th century the classical scholarship of the 
Netherlands was under the healtliy and stimulating influence 
of Bentley (1662-1742), who marks the beginning 

of the English and Dutch period, mainly represented Bng/iah 
in Holland by Bentley’s younger contemporary and ^ Dutch 
correspondent, Tiberius Hemsterhuys (1685-1766),^®''^®^’ 
and the latter scholar’s great pupil David Ruhnken (1723-1798). 
It is the age of historical and literary, as well as verbal, criticism. 
Both of these were ably represented in the first half of the 
century by Bentley himself, while, in the twenty years between 
1783 and 1803, the verbal criticism of the tragic poets of Athens 
was the peculiar province of Richard Person (1759-1808), who 
was born in tlie same year as F. A. Wolf, Among other repre- 
sentatives of England were Jeremiah Markland and Jonafiian 
Toup, Thomas Tyrwhitt and Thomas Twining, Samuel Parr 
and Sir William Jones ; and of the Netherlands, the two Bur- 
manns and L. Kuster, Arnold Drakenborch and Wesseling, 
Lodewyk Valckenaer and Daniel Wyttenbach (1746-1829). 
Germany is represented by Fabneius and J, M. Gesner. J. A. 
Ernesti and J. J. Reiske, J. J. Winckelmann and Chr. G. Heyne ; 
France by B. de Montfaucon and J. B. G. D. Villoison ; Alsace 
by French subjects of German origin, R. F. P. Brunck and J. 
Schweighauser ; and Italy by E. Forcellini and Ed. Corsini. 

3. The German period begins with F. A. Wolf (1759-1824), 
whose Prolegomena to Homer appeared in 1795. js the 
founder of the systematic and encyclopaedic type 

of scholarship embodied in the comprehensive term 
Altertumswissenschaft, or “ a scientific knowledge period!' 
of the old classical world.” The tradition of Wolf 
was ably continued by August Bockh (d. 1867), one of the 
leaders of the historical and antiquarian school, brilliantly 
represented in the previous generation by B. G. Niebuhr (d. 
1831). 

In contrast with this school we have the critical and gram- 
matical school of Gottfried Hermann (d. 1848). During this 
period, while Germany remains the most productive of the 
nations, scholarship has been more and more international 
and cosmopolitan in its character. 

iqtk Century . — ^We must here be content with simply recording 
the names of a few of the more prominent representatives of 
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tile I9tli centuiy m some of the most obvious departments of 
classical learning. Among natives of Germany the Heading 
scholars have been, in Gre^k, C F. W. Jacobs, C. A. 
Lobcck, L. Dissen, 1 . Bekker, A. Meineke, C Lehrs, 
W. Dindorf, T. Bergk, F, W. Schneidewin, H. K6chly, A. Natick, 
IL Usener, G. Kamel, F. Blass and W. Christ ; in Laln'n, C. 
I-achmann^ F. Ritschl, M. Haupt, C. Halm, M. Hertz, A, Fleck- 
eisen, E. Bfthrens, L. Miiier and 0 . Ribbeck, Grammar and 
kindred subjects have been represented by P. Buttmann, A. 
Matthiae, F. W. Thiersch, C. G, Zumpt, G, Bernhardy, C. W. 
Kriiger, R. Kiihner and H. L. Ahrens ; and lexuography by 
F. Paseow and C. E. Georges. Among editors of TkucydiSes 
we have had E. F. Poppo and T. Qassen ; among editors of 
Demosthenes m other orators^ G. n. Schafer, J, T. Vdmel, G, E. 
Benseler, A. Westermann, G. F. Schdmann, H. Sauppc, and C. 
Rehdantr (l^esides Blass, already mentioned). The Platontsis 
include F. Schleiermacher, G. A. F. Ast, G. Stallbaum and the 
many-sided C. F. Hermann; the Aristotdiansy C. A. Brandis, 
A. Trendelenburg, L. Spcngel, H. Bonitz, C. Pmntl, J. Bemays 
and F. Susemihl. The history of Greek philosophy was written 
by F. Ueberweg, and, more fully, by E, Zeller. Greek history 
was the domain of G. Droysen, Max Duncker, Ernst Curtius, 
Arnold Schafer and Adolf Holm ; Greek cmtiquiiies that of 
M. H. Meier and G. F. Schdmann and of G. Gilbert; Greek 
epigraphy that of J. Franz, A. KirchhofiP, W. von Hartel, U. 
Kohler, G. Hirschfeld and W. Dittenbergcr ; Roman history 
and constitutional antiquities that of Theorlor Mommsen (1817- 
1903), who was associated in Latin epigraphy with E. Hubner 
and W. Hcnzen. Classical art and archaeology were represented 
by F. G. Welcker, E. Gerhard, C. O. Muller, F. Wieseler, O. 
Jahn, C. L. Urlichs, H. Brunn, C. B. Stark, J. Overbeck, W. 
Helbig, 0 . Benndorf and A. Furtwangler ; mythology (with 
cognate subjects) by G. F. Creuzer, P. W. Forchhammer, L. 
Preller, A. Kuhn, J. W. Mannhardt and E. Rohde ; and cmn- 
parative philology by F. Bopp, A. F Pott, T. Benfey, W. Corssen, 
Georg Curtius, A. Schleicher and H. Steinthal. The history of 
classical philology in Germany was written by Conrad Bursian 
(1830-1883), 

In France we have J. F. Boissonade, J. A. I^tronne, L M. 
Quichcrat, M. P. Littr6, B. Saint-Hilaire, J. V. Duruy, B. E. 

Miller, i], Egger, C. V. Daremberg, C. Thurot, L. E. 
Benoist, 0 . Riemann and C Graux ; (in archaeology) 
A. C. Quatrem^re de Quincy, P le Bas, C. F. M. Texier, the due 
de Luynes, the Lenormants (C. and F.), W. 11 . Waddington 
and 0 . Rayet ; and (in comparative philology) Victor 
ffouJttd! Greece was ably represented m France by 

A. Koraes. In Belgium we have P. Willems and 
the Baron De Witte (It)ng resident in France) ; in Holland, 

C. G. Cobet ; in Denmark, J. N. Madvig. Among the scholars 

of Great Britain and Ireland may be mentioned : 
agaa , p ^ Butler, T. Gaisford, P. P. Dobree, 

T. li. Monk, C. J. Blomfield, W. Vcitch, T. H. Key, B. H. 
Kennedy, W. Ramsay, T. W. Peile, R. Shilleto, W. H, Thompson, 
J. W. Donaldson, Robert Scott, H. G. Liddell, C. Badham, G. 
Rawlinson, F. A. Paley, B, Jowett, T. S. Evans, E. M. Cope, 
II, A. J. Munro, W. G. Clark, ('hurchill Babington, H. A. Holden, 
J. Riddell, J. Conington, W, Y. Sellar, A. Grant, W. D. Geddes, 

D. B. Monro, H. Nettleship, A. Palmer, R. C. Jebb, A. S. Wilkins, 
W. G. Rutherford and James Adam; among historians and 
archaeologists, W. M. Leake, H. Fynes-Clinton, G. Grote and 
C. Thirlwall, T. Arnold, G. Long and Charles Merivale, Sir 
Henry Maine, Sir Charles Newton and A. S. Murray, Robert 
Burn and H. F. Pelham. Among comparative philologists 
Max Muller belonged to Germany by birth and to England by 
adoption, while, in the United States, his ablest counterpart 
was W. D. Whitney. B. L. Gildersleeve, W. W. Goodwin, Henry 
Drisler, J. B. Greenoitgh and G. M, Lane were prominent 
American classical scholars. 

The 19th century in Germany was marked by the organization 
of the great series of Greek and Latm inscriptions, and by 
the foundation of the Archaeological Institute in Rome (1829), 
which was at first international in its character. The Athenian 


Institute was founded in 1874. Schools at Athens and Rome 
were founded by France in 1846 and 1873, by the United States 
of America in 1882 and 1895, and by England in 1883 and 1901 ; 
and periodicals are published by the schools of all these 
four nations. An interest in Greek studies(and especially 
in art and archaeology) has been maintained m aiZm 
En^and by the Hellenic Society, founded m 1879, with 
its organ the Journal of Hellenic Studies, A further interest in 
Greek archaeology has been awakened m all civilized lands by 
the excavations of Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidaurus, Sparta, 
Olympia, Dodona, Delphi, I)elos and of important sites m Crete. 
The extensive discoveries of papyri in Egypt have greatly 
extended our knowledge of the admmistration of that country in 
the times of the Ptolemies, and have materially added to the 
existing remains of Greek literature. Scholars ha>''e been 
enabled to realize in their own experience some of the enthusiasm 
that attended the recovery of lost classics during the Revival of 
Learning. They have found themselves living in a new age of 
edittones principes, and have eagerly welcomed the first publica- 
tion of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (1891), Herondas (1891) 
and Bacchylides (1897), as well as the Persae of Timotheus of 
Miletus (1903), with some of the Pagans of Pindar (1907) and 
large portions of the plays of Menander (1898-1899 and 1907). 
The first four of these were first edited by F G. Kenyon, 
Timotheus by von Wilamowitz-MoUendorff, Menander partly by 
J. Nicole and G. Lefebre and partly by B. P. Grenfell and A S 
Hunt, who have also produced fragments of the Paeans of 
Pindar and many other classic texts (including a Greek con- 
tinuation of Thucydides and a Latin epitome of part of Livy) in 
the successive volumes of the Oxyrhynckus papyri and other 
kindred publications. 

Authorities. — For a full bibliography of the history of classical 
philology, see E. Hubnor, Grundnss zu Vorlesungen Uher die Geuktehte 
tmd Encyklopddte dev klassischen Phthlogie (znd cd , 1889) , and for 
a brief outline, C L Urlichs m Iwan von Muller’s Haftdhmh, vol i. 
2nd , 1891), 33-145 , S. Reinach, Manuel de phtlologte clasnque 
2nd ed , 1883-1884, nouveau ttrage, 1907), 1-22, and A Gude- 
mann, Grundrts (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 224 seq For the Alexandrian 
period, F Susemihl, Gesch, dev gneihtsbhen LitUvatuv tn dev Aiexan- 
dnnerzeit (2 vols , 1891-1892) ; cf F. A. Eckstein, Nomenclatot 
Philologorum (1871), and W. P 5 kel, Phtlologtschei Schrtftstelhr- 
Lextkon (1882). For the period ending a d 400, see A (irafenhan, 
Gesch, dev hlass Phdologie (4 vols , 1843-1850) , lor the Byzantine 
period, C Krumbacher m Iwan von Muller, vol ix (1) (2nd ed , 
1897) ; for the Renaissance, G Voigt, Die Wtederbelebung des class 
Altertums (3rd ed , 1894, with bibliography) , L Geiger, Renais- 
sance und Mumamsmus tn Italien und Deuisihland (1882, with 
bibhography) , J A Symonds, Reutual of Learning (1877, &c.) , 
R. C. Tebb, in Cambridge Modern History^ 1. (1902), 532-584 , and 
y E Sandys, Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning (1905); 
also P de Nolliac, PHrarque et Ihumamsme (2nd ed , 1907) On 
the history of Greek scholarship in France, E. Egger, LLiistoire 
d'helUmsme en France (1869) , Maik Pattison, Essays^ 1 , and Life 
of Casauhon , in Germany, C Bursian, Gesch der class Philologie 
tn Deutschland (1883) ; m Holland, L. Muller, Gesch der class. 
Philologie in den Niederlanden (1869) ; m Btdgium, L C. Roersch m 
E P van Bemmel’s Pahia Belgtca^ m. (1875), 407-432; and 
ill England, R C. Jebb, “ Erasmus '' (1890) and “ Bentley " (1882), 
and " Person ” (in Diet. Nat. Biog ) On the su]>]cct as a whole 
see J E, Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (with chionological 
tables, portraits and facsimiles), vol i ; From the Sixth Century 
B c. to the end of the Middle Ages (1903. 2nd ed. 1906) . vols 11. 
and iii., From the Revival of Learning tv the Present Dav (1908), 
including the history of scholarship m all the countries of Europe 
and in the United States of America See also the separate bio- 
graphical articles m this Encyclopaedia. 

(B) The Study of the Classics in Secondary Education 

Aftei^ the Revival of Learning the study of the cla.ssics owed 
much to the influence and example of Vittorino da Feltre, 
Budaeus, Erasmus and Melanchthon, who were among the 
leading representatives of that revival in Italy, France, England 
and Germany. 

I. In England f the two great schools of Winchester (1382) and 
Eton (1440) had been founded during the life of Vittorino, but 
before the revival had reached Britain. The first 
school ^ which came into being under the immediate 
influence of humanism was that founded at St PauPs by Dean 
* See also the article Schools. 
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Colet (1510), the friend of Erasmus, whose treatise De puerts 
instituendis (1529) has its English counterpart in the Governor of 
Sir Thomas Elyot (1531 ). The highmaster of St Paul’s was to be 
“ learned in good and clean Latin, and also in Greek, if such may 
be gotten.’^ The master and the second master of Shrewsbury 
(founded 1551) were to be “ well able to make a Latin verse, and 
learned in the Greek tongue.” The influence of the revival 
extended to many other schools, such as Christ’s Hospital (1552) 
Westminster (15^°)# Merchant Taylors’ (1561); Repton 
(1557), Rugby (1567) and Harrow (1571)- 

At the grammar school of Stratford-on-Avon, about 1671- 
1677, Shakespeare presumably studied Terence, Horace, Ovid 
shMk§^ Bucohes of Baptista Mantuanus (1502). In 

apw and the early plays he quotes Ovid and Seneca. Similarly, 
tha in Titus Andromeus (iv. 2) he says, of Integer vitae : 
Mrmmmmr» “ ^ verse in Horace ; I know it well : 1 read it in 

ac 00 . grammar long ago.” In Henry VI. part ii. sc. 7, 

when Jack ('ade charges Lord Say with having “ most 
traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grammar-school,” Lord Say replies that “ ignorance is the curse 
of God, knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” In 
the Taming of the Shrew ( 1 . i. 157) a line is quoted as from 
Terence {Amina, 74) : ” redime te captum quam queas minima.'' 
This is taken verbatim from Lilye’s contribution to the Brevis 
Jnstituho, originally composed by (\)let, Erasmus and Lilye for 
St Paul’s School (1527), and ultimately adopted as the 
b^k$. Latin Grammar. The Westminster Greek Grammar 

of Grant (1575) was succeeded by that of Camden 
(1595), founded mainly on a Paduan text-book, and apparently 
adopted in 1596 by Sir Henry Savile at Eton, where it long 
remained in use as the Eton Greek Grammar, while at West- 
minster itself it was superseded by that of Bushy (1663). The 
text-books to be used at Harrow in 1590 included Hesiod and 
some of the Greek orators and historians. 

In one of the Paston Letters (i. 301), an Eton boy of 1468 quotes 
two Latin verses of his own composition. Nearly a century later, 
Aachmm Year’s Day, 1560, forty-four boys of the school 

presented Latin verses to Queen Elizabeth. The queen's 
former tutor, Roger Ascham, in his Scholemaster (1570), agrees 
with his Strassburg friend, J. Sturm, in making the imitation of 
the Latin classics the mam aim of instruction. He is more 
original when he insists on the value of translation and retransla- 
tion for acquiring a mastery over Latin prose composition, and 
when he protests against compelling boys to converse in Latin 
too soon. Ascham 's influence is apparent in the Po.sitton$ of 
Mulcaster, who in 1581 insists on instruction in English before 
admission to a grammar-school, while he is distinctly in advance 
of his age in urging the foundation of a special college for the 
training of teachers. 

Clcland’s Institution of a Young Nobleman (1607) owes much to 
the Italian humanists. The author follows Ascham in protesting 
ClaJaad compulsory Latin conversation, and only 

slightly modifies his predecessor’s method of teaching 
Latin prose. When Latin grammar has been mastered, he 
))ids the teacher lead his pupil “ into the sweet fountain and 
spring of all Arts and Science,” that is, Greek learning which is 
“ as profitable for the understanding as the Latin tongue for 
speaking.” In the study of ancient history, “ deeds and not 
words ’’ are the prime interest. In Plutarch pleasure is so 
mixed and confounded with profit, that I esteem the reading of 
him as a paradise for a curious spirit to walk in at all time.” 
Bacon in his Advancement of Learning {i()0^) notes it as “ the first 
distemper of learning when men study words and not matter ” 
(L IV. 3) ; he also observes that the Jesuits “ have much 
quickened and strengthened the state of learning ” 
Idiitan reform in education ; 

Patty, * he waves the humanist aside with the words : vetustas 
cessit, ratio vicit. Milton, in his Tractate on Education 
(1644), advances further on Bacon’s lines, protesting against the 
length of time spent on instruction in language, denouncing 
merely verbal knowledge, and recommending the study of a 
large number of classical authors for the sake of their subject- 


matter, and with a view to their bearing on practical life. His 
ideal place of educatibn is an institution combining a school and 
a university. Sir William Petty, the economist (1623-1687), 
urged the establishment of ergastida literaria for instruction of a 
purely practical kind. Locke, who had been educated 
at Winchester and had lectured on Greek at Oxford ^ 
(1660), nevertheless almost completely eliminated Greek from 
the scheme which he unfolded in his Thoughts on Education 
(1693). Locke, the moral and practical qualities of virtue 
and prudence are of the first consideration. Instruction, he 
declares, is but the least part of education ; his aim is to train, 
not men of letters or men of science, but practical men armed for 
the battle of life. Latin was, above all, to be learned through use, 
with as little grammar as possible, but with the reading of easy 
Latin texts, and with no repetition, no composition. Greek he 
absolutely proscribes, reserving a knowledge of that language to 
the learned and the lettered, and to professional scholars. 

Throughout the i8th century and the early part of the 19th, 
the old routine went on in England with little variety, and with 
no sign of expansion. The range of studies was 
widened, however, at Rugby in 1828-1842 by Thomas 
Arnold, whose interest in ancient history and geography, as a 
necessary part of classical learning, is attested by his edition of 
Thucydides ; while his influence was still further extended when 
those who had been trained in his traditions became head masters 
of other schools. 

During the rest of the century the leading landmarks are the 
three royal commissions known by the names of their chairmen : 
(i) Lord Clarendon’s on nine public schools, Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, St 
Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ (1861-1864), resulting m the 
Public Schools Act of 1868 ; (2) Lord Taunton’s on 782 endowed 
schools (1864-1867), followed by the act of 1869 > (3) Mr 

Bryce’s on secondary education (1894-1895). 

A certain discontent with the current traditions of classical 
training found expression m the Essays on a Liberal Education 
(1867). The author of the first essay, C. S. Parker, coatro- 
closed his review of the reforms instituted in Germany varayon 
and France by adding that in England there had ciaaaicai 
been but little change. The same volume included a 
critical examination of the “ Theory of Classical Education ” by 
Henry Sidgwick, and an attack on compulsory Greek and Latin 
verse composition by F. W. Farrar. The claims of verse com- 
position have since been judiciously defended by the Hon. 
Edward Lyttelton (1897), while a tempeiate and effective 
restatement of the case for the classics may be found in Sir 
Richard Jebb’s Romanes Lecture on ” Humanism in Education ” 
(1899). 

The question of the position of Greek in secondary education 
has from time to time attracted attention in connexion with the 
requirement of Greek in Responsions at Oxford, and in the 
Previous Examination at Cambridge. 

In the Cambridge University Reporter for November 9, 1870, it 
was stated that, “ in order to provide adequate encouragement 
for the study of Modern Languages and Natural 
Science,” the commissioners for endowed schools had 
determined on the establishment of modern schools of or©eik. 
the first grade in which Greek would be excluded. The 
commissioners feared that, so long as Greek was a sine qua non 
at the universities, these schools would be cut off from direct 
connexion with the universities, while the universities would in 
some degree lose their control over a portion of the higher 
culture of the nation. On the 9th of March 1871 a syndicate 
recommended that, in the Previous Examination, French and 
German (taken together) should be allowed in place of Greek ; 
on the 27th of April this recommendation (which only affected 
candidates for honours or for medical degrees) was rejected by 
51 votes to 48. 

All the other proposals and votes relating to Greek in the 
Previous Examination in 1870-1873, 1878-1880, and 1891-1892 
are set forth in the Cambridge University Reporter for November 
II, 1904, pp. 202-205. In November 1903 a syndicate was 
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appointed to consider the studies and examinations of the uni* 
versity^ their report of November 1904 on the Previous Eatamina- 
tion was fully discussed, and the speeches published in the 
Reporter for December 17, 1904. In the course of the discussion 
Sir Richard Jebb drew attention to the statistics collected by the 
master of Emmanuel, Mr W. Chawner, showing that, out of 86 
head masters belonging to the Head Masters’ Conference whose 
replies had been published, about 56 held the opinion that the 
exemption from Greek for all candidates for a degree would 
endanger or altogether extinguish the study of Greek in the vast 
majority of schools, while about 21 head masters held a different 
opinion.” On the 3rd of March 1905 a proposal for accepting 
cither French or German as an alternative for either Latin or 
Greek in the Previous Examination was rejected by 1559 to 1052 
votes, and on the 26th of May 1906 proposals distinguishing 
between students in letters and students in science, and {inter 
alia) requiring the latter to take cither French or German for 
either I^tin or Greek in the Previous Examination, were rejected 
by 746 to 241, 

Meanwhile, at Oxford a proposal practically making Greek 
optional with all undergraduates was rejected, in November 1902, 
by 189 votes to 166 ; a preliminary proposal permitting students 
of mathematics or natural science to offer one or more modern 
languages in lieu of Greek was passed by 164 to 162 in February 
1904, but on the 29th of November the draft of a statute to this 
effect was thrown out by 200 to 164. In the course of the 
controversy three presidents of the Royal Society, Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Lister and Sir W. Huggins, expressed the opinion that the 
proposed exemption was not beneficial to science students. 

Incidentally, the question of ** compulsory Greek ” has 
stimulated a desire for greater efficiency in classical teaching. In 
December 1903, a year before the most important of 
CiMMuicmt the public discussions at Cambridge, the Classical 
AMtocia- Association was founded in London. The aim of that 
association is “ to promote the development, and 
maintain the well-being, of classical studies, and in particular (a) 
to impress upon public opinion the claim of such studies to an 
eminent place in the national scheme of education ; (b) to 
improve the practice of classical teaching by free discussion of its 
scope and methods ; (c) to encourage investigation and call 
attention to new discoveries ; (d) to create opportunities of 
friendly intercourse and co-operation between all lovers of 
classical learning in this country.” 

The question of the curriculum and the time-table in secondary 
education has occupied the attention of the Classical Association, 
the British Association and the Education Department 
cuiunir^" of Scotland. The general effect of the recommenda- 
tions already made would be to begin the study of 
foreign languages with French, and to postpone the study of 
Latin to the age of twelve and that of Greek to the age of thirteen. 
At the Head Masters’ Conference of December 1907 a proposal to 
lower the standard of Greek in the entrance scholarship examina- 
tions of public schools was lost by 10 votes to 16, and the “ British 
Association report” was adopted with reservations in 1908. 
In the case of secondary schools in receipt of grants of public 
money (about 700 in England and 100 in Wales in 1907-1908), 
“ the curriculum and time-table must be approved by the Board 
of Education.” The Board has also a certain control over the 
curriculum of schools under the Endowed Schools Acts and the 
Charitable Trusts Acts, and also over that of schools voluntarily 
applying for inspection with a view to being recognized as 
efficient. 

Further efficiency in classical education has been the aim of the 
movement in favour of the reform of Latin pronunciation. In 
Reform movement resulted in Munro and Palmer’s 

la Laila SyUahids of Latin Pronunciation. The reform was 
carried forward at University College, London, by 
iion» Professor Key and by Professor Robinson Ellis in 1873, 
and was accepted at Shrewsbury, Marlborough, Liverpool 
College, Christ’s Hospital, Dulwich, and the City of London 
schod. It was taken up anew by the Cambridge Philolpgical 
Society in 1886, by the Modem Languages Association in 1901, by 


the Classical Association in 1904-1905, and the Philological 
Societies of Oxford and Cambridge m 1906. The reform was 
accepted by the various bodies of head masters and assistant 
masters in December iqofi-January 1907, and the proposed 
scheme was formally approved by the Board of Education in 
February 1907. 

See W. H. Woodwaiti, Studus tn EdttcaHon dunng the Aee of 
Renamame (1906^ chap. xui. , Aclaud and Uewellm Smith, 
Studies in Secondary Education, with introduction by James Bryce 
(1892); Essays on a Liberal Education, ed F W Farrar (1867), 
K. C. Jcbli, Humanism in Education," Komaues Lecture of iSgt/, 
reprinted with other lectures on cognate subjects m Essays and 
Addresses (1907), Foster Watson, The Cmmulum and Practice 
of the English Grammar Schools up to j66o (1908), "Greek at 
Oxford," by a Resident, in The Times (Deccmoei 27, 1904) , 
Cambridge University Reporter (November ii and Decembei 17’ 
1904) ; British Association Report on Curricula of Secondarv Schools 
(with an independent paper by Professor Armstrong on " The 
Teaching of Classics "), (Dcccmlwr 1907) , W, H D Rouse in Jhe 
Year's Work in Classical Studies (1907 and 1908), chap 1 , ] P 
Postgate, How to pronounce Latin (Appendix B, on " Recent Pro- 
gress"), (1997). For further bibliographical details see pp 875-800 
of Di Karl Breul’s " Grossbritanmen " in Baumeister's Handbmh, 
I. 11. 737-892 (Munich, 1897). 


2. In France it wa .5 mainly with a view to promoting the 
study of Greek that the corporation of Royal Readers was 
founded by Francis I. in 1530 at the prompting of 
Budaeus. In the university of Pans, which was 
originally opposed to this innovation, the statutes of 1598 
prescribed the study of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Theocritus, 
Plato, Demosthenes and Isocrates (as well as the principal Latin 
classics), and required the production of three exercises in Greek 
or Latin in each week. 

From the middle of the 16th century the elements of Latin 
were generally learned from unattractive abridgments of the 
grammar of the Flemish scholar, van Pauteren or 
Despaut^re (d. 1520), which, in its original folio Jooto. 

editions of 1 537-1 538, was an excellent work. The 
unhappy lot of those who were compelled to learn their Latin 
from the current abridgments was lamented by a Port-Royalisl 
in a striking passage describing the gloomy forest of le pays de 
Despautere{Q\xyoif quoted in Sainte-Beuve’s PorPRoyalf 111. 429). 
The first Latin grammar written in French was that of P(ire de 
Condren of the Oraioire {c. 1642), which was followed by the 
Port-Royal Methode laiine of Claude Lancelot (1644), and by 
the grammar composed by Bossuet for the dauphin, and also 
used by F6nclon for the instruction of the due de Bourgogne. 
In the second half of the 17th century the rules of grammar 
and rhetoric were simplified, and the time withdrawn from the 
practice of composition (especially verse composition) trans- 
ferred to the explanation and the study of authors. 

Richelieu, in 1640, formed a scheme for a college in which 
I^atin was to have a subordinate place, while room was to be 
found for the study of history and science, Greek, and nfciielieu, 
French and modern languages. Bossuet, in educating Bossuet, * 
the dauphin, added to the ordinary classical routine Phaeton, 
represented by the extensive series of the “ Delphin 
Classics ” the study of history and of science. A greater origin- 
ality in the method of teaching the ancient languages was 
exemplified by Fenelon, whose views were partially reflected 
by the Abbe Floury, who also desired the simplification of 
grammar, the diminution of composition, and even the sup- 
pression of Latin verse. Of the ordinary teaching of Greek in 
his day, Fleury wittily observed that most boys “ learned just 
enough 9! that language to have a pretext for saying for the rest 
of their lives that Greek was a subject easily forgotten.” 

In the 18th century Rollin, in his Traite des etudes (1726), 
agreed with the Port - Royalists in demanding that Latin 
grammars should be written in French, that the rules 
should be simplified and explained by a sufficient 
number of examples, and that a more important place should 
be assigned to translation than to composition. The Ksupremacy 
of Latin was the subject of a long series of attacks in the s^e 
century. Even at the close of the previous century the brilliant 
achievements of French literature had prompted La Bruy^re 
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to declare in Des omragcs de Vespnt (about x6do), ** Wc havent 
last thrown off the yoke of Laitnism ; and, in the same yeaiTj, 
Jacques Spon claimed in his correspondence right to use the 
French lanjgua^ in discussing points of archaeology. 

Meanwhik, in 1563, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
university of Pans, the Jesuits had succeeded m founding the 
Collegium Clafomonicmum. After the accessicm of 
JemitM. Henry IV. they were expelled from Paris and other 
important towns in 1594, and not allowed to return 
until 1609, when they found themselves confronted once more 
by tiieir rival, the university of Paris. They opened the doors of 
their schools to the Greek and Latin classics, but tb^ represented 
the ancient ntasterpieces dissevered from their original historic 
cn vironnxentf, as impersonal models of taste, as isolated standards 
of style. They did much, however, for the cultivation of original 
composition modelled on Cicero and Virgil. They have been 
charged with paying an exaggerated attentbn to form, and 
with neglecting the subject-matter of the classics. This neglect 
is attributed to their anxiety to avoid the “ pagan ” element in 
the ancient literature. Intensely conservative in their methods, 
tliey kept up the system of using Latin in their grammars 
(and in their oral instruction) long after it had been aban- 
doned by others. 

The use of French for these purposes was a characteristic of 
the “ Little Schools ** of the Jansenists of Port-Royal (164^-1 660). 

'fhe text-books prepared for them by Lancelot included 
RiiyMi. above-mentioned Latin grammar (1644) 

but also the Methode g^recque of 1655 and the Jardtn 
ies tames p^ecques (1657), which remained m use for two cen- 
turies and largely superseded the grammar of Clenardus (1636) 
and the Titodnium of P^re Labhe (1648). Greek began to decline 
in the university about 1650, at the very time when the Port- 
Royalists were aiming at its revival. During the brief existence 
of their schools their most celebrated pupils were Tillemont 
and Racine. 

The Jesuits, on the other hand, claimed Corneille and Molkre, 
as well as Descartes and Bossuet, Fontenelle, Montesquieu and 
Voltaire, Of their Latin poets the best-known were Denis Petau 
(d. 1653), Ren<f Rapin (d. 1687) and N. E. Sanadon (d. 1733). 
In 1762 the Jesuits were suppressed, and more than one hundred 
schools were thus deprived of their teachers. The university 
of Paris, which had prompted their suppression, and the parlia- 
ment, which had carried it into effect, made every endeavour 
to replace them. The university took possession of the Collegium 
Clatomonianum, then known as the CMlige Louis-U-Grand^ 
and transformed it into an hole nnrmale. Many of the Jesuit 
schools were transferred to the congregations of the Otaiotre 
and the Benedictines, and to the secular clergy. On the eve of 
the Revolution, Out of a grand total of 562 classical schools, ^ 
384 were in the hands of the clergy and 178 in those of the ^ 
congregations. ; 

The expulsion of the Jesuits gave a new impulse to the attacks 
directed against all schemes of education in which Latin held 
a prominent position. At the moment when the 
sSSu^itL absence of its rivals, 1 

sOmcM. placed in complete control of the education of France, | 
she found herself driven to defend the principles of ; 
classical education against a crowd of assailants. All kinds of 
devices were suggested for expediting the acquisition of Latin ; 
grammar was to be set aside j Latin was to be learned as a 
“ living language ; much attention was to be devoted to 
accpiiring an extensive vocabulary ; and, “ to save time,'* 
composition was to he abolished. To facilitate the reading of 
Latin texts, the favourite method was the use of interlinear | 
translations, originally proposed by Locke, first popularized in 
France by Dumarsais (1722), and in constarit vogue down to the 
time of the Revolution. 

Early in the 18th century RolHn pleaded lor the ** utility 
of Greek,** while he described that language as the heritage of 
the university of Paris. In 1753 Berthier feared that m thirty 
years no one would be able to read Greek. In 1768 Rolland 
declared that the univetfsity, which held Greek in high honour, 


nevertheless <1^ reason to lament that her students learnt little 
of the language, and’he traced this decline to the fact that attend- 
ance at deotures had leased to be compulsory. Greek, however, 
was still recognized as part of the examination held for the 
appointment of schoolmasterf. 

During the 18th century, m Greek as well as in Latin, the 
genaral aim was to reach the goal as rapidly as possible, even at 
the risk of missing it altxige^er. On the eve of the 
Revolution, France was enjoyii^ the study of the 
institutions of Greece in the attractive pages of the 
Voyage du jetme Amcharsu (1789), but the study of 
Greek was menaced even more than that of Latin. For fifty 
years before the Revolution there was a distinct drisatisfaction 
with the routine of the schools. To meet that dissatisfaction, 
the teachers had accepted new subjects of study, had improved 
their methods, and had simplified the learning of the dead 
languages. But even this was not enough. In the study of the 
classics, as in other spheres, it was revolution rather than 
evolution that was loudly demanded. 

The Revolution was soon followed by the long-continued 
battle of the Programmes.** Under the First Republic the 
schemes of Condorcet (April 1793) and J. Lakanal 
(February 1795) were superseded by that of P. C. F. 

Daunou (October 1795), which divided the pupils of 
the central schools ** into three groups, according to age, with 
airresponding subjects of study: (i) twelve to fourteen, -draw- 
ing, natural history, Greek and Latin, and a choice of modern 
languages; (2) fourteen to sixteen, — mathematics, physics, 
chemistry; (3) over sixteen, — general grammar, literature, 
history and constitutional law. 

In July i8or, under the consulate, there were two courses, (i) 
nine to twelve, — elementary knowledge, including elements of 
Latin ; (2) above twelve, — a higher course, with 
alternatives, “ humanistic ** studies for the “ civil,’* 
and purely practical studies for the “ military ” section. 'Die law 
of the rst of May 1802 brought the lycees into existence, the 
subjects being, in Napoleon’s own phrase, “ mainly Latin and 
mathematics.** 

At the Restoration (1814) the military discipline of the lyc6es 
was replaced by the ecclesiastical discipline of the Royal 
Colleges.** The reaction of 1815-1821 m favour of 
classics was followed by the more liberal programme of 
Vatimesnil (1829), including, for those who had no 
taste for a classical education, certain “ special courses ” (1830), 
which were the germ of the enseignement ^iaal and the ensetgne- 
ment modmte. 

Under Louis Philippe (1830-1848), amid all varieties of 
administration there was a consistent desire to hold the balance 
fairly between all the conflicting subjects of study. After the 
revolution of 1848 the difficulties raised by the excessive num- 
ber of subjects were solved by H. N. H. FortouFs expedient of 

bifurcation,** the alternatives being letters and science. In 
1863, under Napoleon III., Victor Diimy encouraged tlie study of 
history, and also did much for classical learning by founding the 
&*ole des Hautes Etudes. In 1872, under the Third Republic, 
Jules Simon found time for hygiene, geography and modern 
languages by abolishing Latin verse composition and 
reducing the number of exercises in Latin prose, while 
he insisted on the importance of studying the inner 
meaning of the ancient classics. The same principles were 
carried out by Jules Ferry (1880) and Paul Bert (1881-1882). In 
the scheme of 1890 the Latin course of six years began with ten 
hours a week and ended with four ; Greek was b^un a year later 
with two hours, mcTeasihg to six and ending with four. 

The commission of 1899, under the able chairmanship of Mr 
Alexandre Ribot, pubh^^ an important report, which was 
followed in 1902 by the scheme of M. Georges Leygues. The 
pmamble indndes a striking tribute to the advantages that 
Ivance had derived from the study of the classics >— 

L’^tude de rantiquit^ grecque et latine a donn6 au g^nie fran^ais 
une tnesVfd, tiae Clkrte et tine '^l^ance incemparables. C'est par 
elle que noferc philosophie, nos letties et nos arts ont brilk d un si 
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vil ^clat ; c’ost par lelle qiye tiotre inorala s'ast aicerc6e eu 

souveraine dan» It? monde. Las humanity doiven,t ^tre prot^g^s 
colitre attcinte at forttft&as. Ete font partie du patrlmoinc 
nationnil. 

L'esprit classiqae n’est pas , * * teompatiMe avdc IViipnt 
mcidarne. II est de tous las temps, parce qu'il est Ic ciilte de la raison 
clairp et libre, la rechercbc do la beaiit6 barmomeusc et simple dans 
toutes les tpanifostations do la pens^e.’" 

By tht scheme introc^ed in these memorable terirwi the 
course of seven years is divided into two cycles, the first cycle (of 
four years) having two parallel courses ; (t) without Greek or 
Latin, ana (2) with latip, and with optiotual Greek at the 
beginning of the third year, tn the secoi^d cycle (of three years) 
those who have been learning both Greek and Latin, and those 
who have been learning neither, continue on the same Imes as 
before ; while those who have been karning Latin only may 
either (i) discontinue it in favour of modern languages and 
science, or (2) continue it with tither. As an alternative to the 
second cycle, wliich normally ends in the examination for the 
baccalaureat, there is a shorter course, mainly founded on J 
modern languages or applied science and ending in a public , 
examination without the baccalaurSat, The bacedaureaty how- 
ever, has been condemned by the next minister, M. Briand, who 
prefers to crown the course with the award of a school diploma 

(1907)- 

See H* 1 -antoine, Htstoire de Venssignpment secondaire en France 
au XVll* axdclc (1874); A. Sicaid, Les Etudes dussiques avant la 
Rhiohitton (1887), Sainte-Bcuvo, Port-Royal^ vols. 1 -v. (1S40- 
1850), especially m 383-588 , O Greard, Edmation et instruction, 
4 vols., especially “ Emeigncment secondairc," vol n. pp. i-oo, with 
conspectus of programmes in the appendix (i88g) ; A. Ribot, La 
R 6 forme de V enseignenuni secondatre (1900) ; G. Lcygues, Plan 
d'Hudes^ See. (1902) , H. H. Johnson, “ Present State of Classical 
Studies m France," in Classical Review (December 1907). See also 
the Engbsh Education Department’s Special Reports on Education 
m France (1899). The earlier literature is best represented m 
EngUind by Matthew Arnold's Schools and Umvm'sities in France 
(i8f)8; new edition, 1892) and i French Eton (1864). 

3. The history of education in Germany since 1500 falls into 
three periods : (a) the age of the Revival of Learning and the 
a nh Reformation (1500-1650), {b) the age of French in- 

* fluence (1650-1800), and (r) the 19th century. 

(a) During the first twenty years of the i6th century tlie 
reform of l.atin instruction was carried out by setting aside the 
old medieval grammars, by introducing new manuals of classical 
literature, and by prescribing the study of classical authors and 
the imitation of classical mockls. In all these points the lead was 
first taken by south Germany, and by the towns along the Rhine 
down to the Netherlands. The old schools and universities were 
being (juietly interpenetrated by the new spirit of humanism, 
when the sky was suddenly darkened by the clouds of religious 
conflict. In 1525-1535 there was a marked depression m the 
classical studies of Germany. Erasmus, writing to W. Pirck- 
heimer in 1528, exclaims : “ Wherever the spirit of Luther 
prevails, learning goes to the ground.” Such a fate was, however, 
averted by the intervention of Melanchthon (d, 1560), the 
praecepiar Germamae, wlio was the embodiment of the 
" spirit of tiie new Protestant type of education, with its 
union of evangelical doctrine and humanistic culture. 
Under his , influence, new scIkhiIs rapidly rose into being at 
Magdeburg, Eiskben and Nuremberg (1521-1526). During 
more than forty years of academic ac'tivity he not only provided 
manuals of Latin and Greek grammar and many other textbooks 
that long remained in use, but he also formed for Germany a well- 
trained class of learned teachers, who extended his influence 
throughout the land. Ilis principal ally as an educator and as a 
writer of text-books was Camerarius (d. 1 574). Precepts of style, 
and models taken from the best Latin authors, were the means 
whereby a remarkable skill in the imitation of Cicero was attained 
at Strassburg during the forty -four yoars of the haadmastership of 
Johannes von Sturm (d. 15^), who bad himself been influenced 
by the De disctplims of J. L. Viv 4 s (1531), and in all his teaching 
aimed at the formation of a sapiens atqm daquem pietas, Latin 
coittinued to be the living Ifiu^age of learning and of literature, 
and a correct and elegant Latin style was regarded as the mark of 
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an educated person. Greek was taught m all the great sdiools, 
but became more and more confined to tlie study of the Greek 
Testament. In 1550 it was proposed in Brunswick to 
banish all ** profane ” authors from the schools, and m 
1589 a competent scholar was instructed to write a Meut, 
sacred epic on the kings of Israel as a substitute for the 
worksof the ”pagan” poets. In i637,when the doubts of Scahger 
and Heinsius as to the purity of the Cireek of the New Testament 
prompted the rector of H«pburg to introduce the study of 
classical authors, any reflection on the style of the Greek Testa- 
ment was bitterly resented. 

The Society of Jesus was founded in 1540, and by 1600 most 
of the teachers in the Catholic schools and universities of 
Germany were Jesuits. The soaety was dissolved ” 
m 1773, tiut survived its dissolution. In accordance 
with the Rako Studiorum of Aquaviva (1599), which 
long remained unaltered and was only partially revised by 
J. Roothoan (1832), the mam subjects of instruction were the 
Utterae hutnaniores dwersarum hnguafum. The chief place among 
these was naturally assigned to Latin, the language ot the society 
and of the Roman Church. The Latin grammar in use was that 
of the Jesuit rector of the school at Lisbon, Alvarez (iST^X 
As m the Protestant schools, the principal aim was the attainment 
of eloquentia. A comparatively subordinate place was assigned 
to Greek, especially as the importance attributed to the V ulgate 
weakened the motive for studying the original text. It was 
recognized, however, that Latin itself (as Viv^ had said) was 
“ in no small need of Greek,” and that, unless Greek was 
learnt m boyhood, it would hardly ever be learnt at all.” Ihe 
text-book used was the Institutiones hfiguae Graecae of the 
German Jesuit, Jacob Gretser, of Ingolstndt (r. 1590), and the 
reading m the highest class included portions of Demosthenes, 
Isocrates, Plato, Thucydides, Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Basil and Chrysostom. The Catholic and Pro- 
testant schools of the i6th century succeeded, as a rule, in giving 
a command over a correct Latin style and a taste for literary 
form and for culture. Latin was still the language of the law- 
courts and of a large part of general literature. Between 
Luther and Lessing there was no great writer of German prose 

{b) In the early part of the period 1650-1800, while Latin 
continued to hold the foremost place, it was ceasing to bo Latin 
of tile stnctly classical type. Greek fell still further 
into the background ; and Homer and Demosthenes 
gradually gave way to the Greek Testament. Between influence* 
1600 and 1775 there was a great gap in the production 
of new editions of the principal Greek classics. The spell was 
only partially broken by J. A. Ernesti’s Homer (1759 f.) and 
Chr. G. Heyne’s Ftndar (1773 L). 

The peace of Westpimiia (1648) marks a distinct epoch in 
the history of education m Germany. Thenceforth, education 
became more modern and more secular. The long Modern 
wars of religion m Germany, as m France and England, and 
were followed by a certain indifference os to disputed eecuiat 
points of theology. But the modem and secular type 
of education that now supervened was opposed by the pietism 
of the second half of the 17th century, represented at the newly- 
founded university of Halk (1694) by A. H. Francke, the pro- 
fessor of Greek (d. 1727), whose influence was far greater than 
that of Chr. Cellarius (d. 1707), the founder of the first philological 
Seminar (1697). PraiKike’s contemporary, Chr. Thomasius 
(d. 1728), was never weary of attacking scholarship of the old 
humanistic type and everything that savoured of antiquarian 
pedantry, and it was mainly his influence that made German the 
language of university lectures and of scientific and learned 
literature. A modem education is also tlie aim of the general 
introduction to the nova methodus of Leibnitz, where the study 
of Greek is recommended solely for the s^e of the Greek 
Testament (1666). Meanwhile, Ratichius (d. 1635) had in vain 
pretjended to teach Hebrew, Greek and Latin in the space of 
six months (1612), but he had the ment of maintaining that 
the study of a language should begin with the study of an author. 
Conienius (d. 1671) proposed to teach Latin by drilling his 
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pupils in a thousand graduated phrases distributed over a 
hundred instructive chapters, while the Latin authors were 
banished because of their difficulty and their pagjanism ” 
(1631), One of the catchwords of the day was to insist on a 
knowledge of thmgs instead of a knowledge of words ^ on “ real- 
ism ” instead of “ verbalism/’ 

Under the influence of Francei the perfect courtier became 
the ideal in the German education of the upper classes of 
mtt centuries. A large number of 

aristocratic schools {Ritter -Akademien) were founded, 
beginning with the (Collegium Illustre of Tubingen 
(1589) and ending with the Hohe Karlschule of Stuttgart (1775). 
fn these schools the subjects of study included mathematics 
and natural sciences, geography and history, and modem 
languages (especially French), with riding, fencing and dancing ; 
Latin assumed a subordinate place, and classical composition 
in prose or verse was not considered a sufficiently courtly accom- 
plishment. The youthful aristocracy were thus withdrawn 
from the old Latin schools of Germany, but the aristocratic 
schools vanished with the dawn of the 19th centur)% and the 
ordinary public schools were once more frequented by the 
young nobility. 

(c) The Modern Period, — In the last third of the i8th century 
two important movements came into play, the “ naturalism ” 
of Kousseau and the “ new humanism.” While 
Rousseau sought his ideal in a form of education and 
' of culture that was in close accord with nature, the 
German apostles of the new humanism were convinced 
that they had found that ideal completely realized in the old 
Greek world. Hence the aim of education was to make young 
people thoroughly “ Greek,” to fill them with the “ Greek ” 
spirit, with courage and keenness in the quest of truth, and 
with a devotion to all that was beautiful. The link between the 
Herder naturalism of Rousseau and the new humanism is 
to be found in J. G. Herder, whose passion for all that 
is Greek inspires him with almost a hatred of Latin. The new 
humanism was a kind of revival of the Renaissance, which had 
been retarded by the Reformation in Germany and by the 
Counter-Reformation in Italy, or had at least been degraded 
to the dull classicism of the schools. The new humanism 
agreed with the Renaissance m its unreserved recognition of 
the old classical world as a perfect pattern of culture. But, 
while the Renaissance aimed at reprodu(‘ing the Augustan age 
of Rome, the new humanism found its golden age in Athens, 
The Latin Renaissance in Italy aimed at recovering and verbally 
imitating the ancient literature ; the Greek Renaissance in 
Germany sought inspiration from the creative originality of 
Greek literature with a view to producing an original literature 
in the German language. 'I'he movement had its effect on the 
schools by discouraging the old classical routine of verbal 
imitation, and giving a new prominence to Greek and to German. 
The new humanism found a home in Gottingen (1783) in the days 
of J. M. Gesner and C. G. Heyne. It was represented at Leipzig 
by Gesner ’s successor, Ernesti (d 1781) ; and at Halle by F. A. 
Wolf, who in 1783 was appointed professor of education by 
Zedlitz, the minister of Frederick the Great. In literature, its 
leading names were Winckelmann, Lessing and Voss, and Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller. The tide of the new movement had 
reached its height about 1800. Goethe and Schiller were con- 
vinced that the old Greek world was the highest revelation of 
humanity ; and the universities and schools of Germany were 
reorganized in this spirit by F. A. Wolf and his illustrious pupil, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. In iSoq-iSio Humboldt was at the 
head of the educational section of the Prussian Home 
interval of a year and a half, 
Horn, fb® general system of education the direction 

which it followed (with slight exceptions) throughout 
the whole century. In 1810 the examen pro faadtate docendi 
first made the profession of a schoolmaster independent of that 
of a minister of religion. The new scheme drawn up by J. W. 
Suvern recognized four principal co-ordinated branches of 
learning : Latin, Greek, , German, mathematics. All four were 


studied throughout the school, Greek being begun in the fourth 
of the nine classes, that corresponding to the English “ third 
form.” The old Latin school had only one mam subject, the 
study of Latin style (combined with a modicum of Greek). The 
new gymnasium aimed at a wider education, in which literature 
was represented by Latin, Greek and German, by the side of 
mathematics and natural science, history and religion. The 
uniform employment of the term Gymnasium for the highest tyjp^ 
of a Prussian school dates from 1812. The leaving examination 
{Abgangspriifung), instituted in that year, required Greek transla- 
tion at sight, with Greek prose composition, and ability to speak 
and to write Latin. In 1818--1840 the leading spirit on the 
board of education was Johannes Schulze, and a complete and 
comprehensive system of education continued to be the ideal 
kept in view. Such an education, however, was found in practice 
to involve a prolongation of the years spent at school and a 
correspondingly later start in life. It was also attacked on the 
ground that it led to “ overwork.” This attack was partially 
met by the scheme of 1837* Schulze’s period of prominence in 
Berlin closely corresponded to that of Herbart at Konigsberg 
(1809-1833) and Gottingen (1833-1841), who insisted that for 
boys of eight to twelve there was no better text-book than the 
Greek Odyssey, and this principle was brought into practice at 
Hanover by his distinguished pupil, Ahrens. 

The Prussian policy of the next period, beginning with the 
accession of Friedrich Wilhelm IV. in 1840, was to lay a new 
stress on religious teaching, and to obviate the risk of overwork 
resulting from the simultaneous study of all subjects by the 
encouragement of specialization in a few. Ludwig Wiese’s 
scheme of 1856 insisted on the retention of Latin verse as well as 
Latin prose, and showed less favour to natural science, but it 
awakened little enthusiasm, while the attempt to revive the old 
humanistic Gymnasium led to a demand for schools of a more 
modern type, which issued in the recognition of the Real- 
gymnasium (1859). 

In the age of Bismarck, school policy in Prussia had for its aim 
an increasing recognition of modern requirements. In 1875 
Wiese was succeeded by Bonitz, the eminent Aristotelian 
scholar, who in 1849 had introduced mathematics and natural 
science into the schools of Austria, and had substituted the wide 
reading of classical authors for the prevalent practice of speaking 
and writing Latin. By his scheme of 1882 natural science 
recovered its former position in Prussia, and the hours assigned in 
each week to Latin were diminished from 86 to 77. But neither 
of the two great parties in the educational world was satisfied ; 
and great expectations were aroused when the question of reform 
was taken up by the German emperor, William II., in 1890. 
The result of the conference of December 1890 was a compromise 
between the conservatism of a majority of its membeis and the 
forward policy of the emperor. The scheme of 1892 reduced the 
numl)er of hours assigned to Latin from 77 to 62, and laid 
special stress on the German essay ; but the modern training 
given by the Realgymnasium was still unrecognized as an avenue 
to a university education. A conference held in June 1900, in 
which the speakers included Mommsen and von Wilamowitz, 
Harnack and Diels, was followed by the “ Kiel Decree ” of the 
26th of November. In that decree the emperor urged the equal 
recognition of the classical and the modern Gymnasium, and 
emphasized the importance of giving more time to Latin and to 
English in both. In the teaching of Greek, useless details ” 
were to be set aside, and special care devoted to the connexion 
between ancient and modern culture, while, in all subjects, 
attention was to be paid to the classic precept : multum, non 
multa. 

By the scheme of 1901 the pupils of the Realgymnasium, the 
Oberrealschide and the &yrmastum were admitted to the uni- 
versity on equal terms in virtue of their leaving-certificates, but 
Greek and Latin were still required for students of classics or 
divinity. 

For the Gymnasium the aim of the new scheme is, in Latin, 
“ to supply boys with a sound basis of grammatical training, 
with a view to their understanding the more important classic^ 
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writers of Rome, and beii^ thus introduced to the mtellectual 
life and culture of the ancient world " ; and, in Gfetk, to give 
them a sufficient knowledge of the language with a view to their 
obtaining an acquaintance with some of the Greek classical I 
works which are distinguished both in matter and in style, and 
thus gaining an insight into the intellectual life and culture of 
Ancient Greece.” In consequence of these changes Greek is now 
studied by a smaller number of boys, but with better results, and 
a new lease of life has been won for the classical Gymnasium, 

Lastly, by the side of the classical Gymnasium, we now have 
the German Reform Schools ” of two different types, that of 
Altona (dating from 1878) and that of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
( 1892). The leading principle in both is the postponement of the 
time for learning Latin. Schools of the Frankfort type take 
French as their only foreign language in the first three years of 
the course, and aim at achieving m six years as much as has l^en 
achieved by the Gymnasia in nine ; and it is maintained that, 
in six years, they succeed in mastering a larger amount of Latin 
literature than was attempted a generation ago, even in the best 
Gymnasia of the old style. It may be added that in all the 
German Gymnasia, whether reformed or not, more time is given 
to classics than in the corresponding schools in England* 

Sec F. Paulsenj Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts vom Ausgang 
des Mittelalters bis auf die Gegenwart mil besonderer Hucksickt auf 
den klcnstSLhen Unterncht (2 vols , 2nd ed., 3896) ; Das Realgym- 
nasium und die humamstische Bildmig (i88g) ; Dte hbheren Scnulen 
und das U mversttdtsstudium im 20. Jahrhundert (1901); “Das 
modcrne Bildungswesen ’’ in Die Kuliur dev Gegenwart^ vol i. (1904) , 
Das deuhche Bildungswesen in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung 
(1906) (with the literature there quoted, pp. 190-192), translated 
i)y Dr T. Lorenz, German Education ^ Past and Present (1908) ; 
T Ziegler, Notwendigkeit . . . des Realgymnasiums (Stuttgart, 
1894) , F. A. Eckstein, Lateimscher und griechischer Unterncht 
(1887); O. Kohl, “Griechischer Unterncht^’ (Langcnsalza, 189O) 
in W Rein’s Handbuch , A. Baumcister's Handbuch (1895), especi- 
ally vol 1. I (History) and 1. 2 (Educational Systems) ; P. Stotzner, 
Das dffentliche Unternchtswesen Deutsrhlands in der Gegenwart (1901), 

F. Seiler, Geschichte des deutschen Unierruhfswesens (2 vols , 1906) , 
V erhandlungen of June i(>oo (2nd ed , 1902) ; Lehrpl&ney &c (1901) , 
Die Reform des hbheren Schulwesens, ed. VV. Lexis (1902) , A 
Hamack’s Vortrag and W Parow’s Erwidsrung (1905) ; H Muller, 
Das hbhere Schulwesen Deutschlands am Anfang acs 20. Jahrhunderts 
(Stuttgart, 1904) , O. Stembart, Durchftlhrung des preussisrhen 
Schulreform in ganz Deutschland (Duisburg, 1904) ; J . Schipper, 
Alte Bildung und moderne Cultur (Vienna, 1901) ; Papers by M E 
Sadler (1) “ Problems m Prussian Secondary Education (Special 
Reports of Education Dept , 1899) ; (2J “ The ITnrc.st m Secondary 
Education in Germany and Elsewhere ’ (Special Reports of Board 
of Education, vol. 9, 1902) , J. L. Paton, ihe Teaching of Classics 
in Prussian Secondary Schools (on “ German Reform Schools ") 

1907, Wyman, London) ; J E Russell, German Higher Schools 
New York, 1899) I arid (among earlier English publications) 
Matthew Arnold’s Higher Schools and Universities in Germany (1874, 
reprinted from Schools and Universities on the Continent y 1865). 

(4) In the United States of America the highest degree of 
educational development has been .subsequent to the Civil War. 

The study of Latin begins in the high schools,” the 
sufM. average age of admission being fifteen and the normal 

course extending over four years. Among classical 
teachers an increasing number would prefer a longer course 
extending over six years for Latin, and at least three for Greek, 
and some of these would assign to the elementary school the first 
two of the proposed six years of Latin study. Others are content 
with the late learning of Latin and prefer that it should be 
preceded by a thorough study of modem languages (see Prof. B. 
1 . Wheeler, in Baumeister’s Handbuch, 1897, ii. 2, pp. 584'-586). 

It was mainly owing to a pamphlet issued in 1871 by Prof. 

G. M. Lane, of Harvard, that a reformed pronunciation of Latin 

was adopted in all the colleges and schools of the 
States. Some misgivings on this reform found 
11^. 'expression in a work on the Teaching of Latin, pub- 
lished by Prof. C. E. Bennett of Cornell in 1901, a year 
in which it was estimated that this pronunciation was in use by 
more than 96 % of the Latin pupils in the secondary schools. 

Some important statistics as to the number studying Latin 
and Greek m the secondary schools were collected in 1900 by a 
committee of twelve educational experts representing all parts of 
the Union, with a view to a uniform course of instruction being 


pursued in all classical schools* They had the advantage of the 
co-operation of Dr W, T. Harris, the U.S. commissioner of 
education, and they were able to report that, in all the five 
groups into which they had divided the states, the number of 
pupils pursuing the study of Latin and Greek showed a remark- 
able advance, especially in the most progressive states of the 
middle west. The number learning Latm had increased from 
100,144 in 1890 to m 1899-1900, and those learning 

Greek from 12,869 to 24,86c^. Thus the numl>er learning Latin at 
the later date was three times, and the number learning Greek 
twice, as many as those learning l^tin or Greek ten years 
previously. But ihe total number m 1900 was 630,048 ; so "that, 
notwithstanding this proof of progress, the number learning 
Greek in 1900 was only about one twenty -fifth of tlie total 
number, while the number learning Latin was as high as half. 

The position of Greek as an ” elective ” or “ optional ” subject 
(notably at Harvard), an arrangement regarded with approval by 
some eminent educational authorities and with regret by others, 
probably has some effect on the high schools in the small number 
of those who learn Greek, and in their lower rate of increase, as 
compared with those who learn Latin. Some evidence as to the 
quality of the studj^ of those languages in the schools is supplied 
by English commissioners in the Reports of the Mosely Ow- 
mtsston. Thus Mr Papillon considered that, while the leaching of 
English literature was admirable, the average standard of Latin 
and Greek teaching and attainment in the upper classes was 
“ Wow that of an English public school ” ; he felt, however, 
that the secondary schools of the United States had a “ greater 
variety of the curriculum to suit the practical needs of life,” and 
that they existed, not “ for the select few,” but ” for the whole 
people ” (pp. 250 f.). 

For full information see the “ Two volumes of Monographs 
prepared for the Unitefl States Educational Exhibit at the Pans 
Exposition of 1900,“ <‘dited by Dr N Munay Butler; the Annual 
Reports of ihe U S. commissionci of education (Washington) , 
and the Reports of the Mosely Commission to the United States of 
America (London, 1904) ('f. statistics quoted m G. G. Ramsay’s 

“ Address on Efficiency m Education “ (Glasgow, 1902, 37-20), from 
the Transactions of the Amer Philol, Associationy xxx. (1899), 
pp, Ixxvn-cxxu ; also Bennett and Bristol, The Teaching of 1 atm 
and Greek in the Secondary School (New York, 1901) (J E S *) 

CLASSIFICATION (Lat. classts, a class, probably from the 
root caE, cla-, as m Or. KaAew, clamor), a logical process, common 
to all the special sciences and to knowledge in general, consisting 
in the collection under a common name of a number of objects 
which are alike in one or more respects. The process consists 
in observing the objects and abstracting from their various 
qualities that characteristic which they have m common. This 
characteristic constitutes the definition of the ” class ” to which 
they are regarded as belonging. It is this process by which we 
arrive first at ” sj)ecies ” and then at “ genus,” t,e, at all scientific 
generalization. Individual things, regarded as such, constitute 
a mere aggregate, unconnected with one another, and so far 
unexplained ; scientific knowledge consists in systematic classi- 
fication. Thus if we observe the heavenly bodies individually 
we can state merely that they have been observed to have certain 
motions through the sky, that they are luminous, and the like. 
If, however, we compare them one with another, we discover 
that, whereas all partake in the general movement of the heavens, 
some have a movement of their own. Thus we arrive at a system 
of classification according to motion, by which fixed stars are 
differentiated from planets. A further classification according 
to other criteria gives us stars of the first magnitude and stars 
of the second magnitude, and so forth. We thus arrive at a 
systematic understanding expressed in laws by the application 
of which accurate forecasts of celestial phenomena can be made. 
Classification in the strict logical sense consists in discovering 
the casual interrelation of natural objects ; it thus differs from 
what is often called “artificial” classification, which is the 
preparation, e.g. of statistics for particular purposes, adminis- 
trative and the like. 

Of the systems of classification adopted in physical science, 
only one requires treatment here, namely, the classification of 
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the sciences as a whole, a problem which has from the time of 
Aristotle attracted considerable attention. Its object is to 
delimit the spheres of influence of the positive sciences and show 
how they are mutually related. Of such attempts three are 
specially noteworthy, those of Francis Bacon, Auguste Comte 
and Herbert Spencer. 

Bacon’s classification is based on the subjective criterion of 
the vari{)us faculties which are specially concerned. He thus 
distinguished History (natural, civil, literary, ecclesiastical) as 
the province of memory, Philosophy (includin^^ Theology) as 
that of reason, and Poetry, Fables and the like, as that of 
imagination. This clas‘«ification was made the basis of the 
Encyelopedie. Comte adopted an entirely different system based 
on an objective criterion. Having first enunciated the theory 
that all science passes through three stages, theological, meta- 
physical and positive, he neglects the two first, and divides the 
last according to the ‘‘ things to be classified,” in view of their 
real affinity and natural connexions, into six, in order of decreas- 
ing generality and increasing complexity — mathematics, astro- 
nomy, physics, chemistry, physiology and biology (including 
psychology), and sociology. This he conceives to be not only 
the logical, but also the historical, order of developmenf, from 
the abstract and purely deductive to the concrete and inductive. 
Sociology is thus the highest, most complex, and most positive 
of the sciences. Herbert Spencer, condemning this division as 
both incomplete and theoretjcally unsound, adopted a three-fold 
division xnir) {i)ahsiraci science (including logic and mathematics) 
detiling with the universal forms under which all knowledge of 
phenomena is possible, (2) ah<:tra€t-concrete science (including 
mechanics, chemistrv, physics), dealing with the elements of 
phenomena themselves, laws of forces as deducible from 
the persistence of forces, and (3) concrete science (c.g. astronomy, 
biology, sociology), dealing with “ phenomena themselves m 
their totalities,” the universal laws of the continuous redistribu- 
tion of Matter and Motion, Evolution and Dissolution. 

Beside the above three systems several others deserve lurief 
mention. In (Greece at the dawn of systematic thought the 
physical sciences were few in numl 3 er ; none the less philosophers 
were not agreed as to their true relation. The Platonic school 
adopted a triple classification, physics, ethics and dialectic^ ; 
Aristotle’s system was more complicated, nor do we know 
precisely how he subdivided his three main classes, theoretical, 
practical and poetical (/>. technical, having to do with 
creative). The second class covered ethics and politics, the 
latter of which was often regarded by Aristotle as including 
ethics ; the third includes the useful and the imitative sciences ; 
the first includes metaphysics and physics. As regards pure 
logic Aristotle sometimes seems to include it with metaphysics 
and physics, sometimes to regard it as ancillary to all the sciences. 

Thomas Ifobbcs (Lmathan) drew up an elaborate paradigm 
of the sciences, the first stage of which was a dichotomy into 
” Naturall Philosophy” (“consequences from the accidents 
of bodies naturall ”) and “ Politiques and Civill Philosophy ” 
(“ consequences from accidents of Politique Ixidies ”). The 
former by successive subdivihions is reduced to eighteen special 
sciences ; the latter is subdivided into the rights and duties of 
sovereign powers, and those of the subject. 

Jeremy Bcntham and A. M. Anqipfire both drew up elaborate 
systems based on the principle of dichotomy, and beginning 
from the distinction of mind and Iwdy. Bentham invented 
an artificial terminology which is rather curious than valuable. 
The science of the body was Somatology, that of the mind Pneu- 
matology. The former include Posology (science of quantity, 
mathematics) and Poiology (science of quality); Posology 
includes Morphoscopic (geometry )and Alegomorphic(arithmetic). 
See further Bentham’s Chrestomaihia and works quoted under 
Bkntham, Jeremv. 

Carl Wundt criticized most of these systems as taking too little 
account of the real facts, and preferred a classification based on 
the standpoint of the various sciences towards their subject- 
matter. His system may, therefore, be described as conceptional. 
It distinguishes philosophy, which deals with facts in their widest 


universal relations, Irom the specif setehoes, which consider 
facts in the light of a particul^ relatbn or set Of relaitions. 

All these systems have a certain value, and are interesting 
as throwing light on the views of those who invented them. It 
will be seen, however, that none can liy claim to unique validity. 
The fundummla Mviuoni&f though in themselves more or less 
logical, are quite arbitrarily chosen, generally as being germanie 
io a preconceived philosophical or scientific theory. 

DLASTIBIUM (mod. Ca$teggta), a village of the Anamanes^ 
in Gallia Cispadana, on the Via Postumia, 5 m. E. of Iria 
(mod. Voghera) and 31 m. W. of Placentia. Here in 222 n.c, 
M. Claudius Marcellus defeated the Gauls and won the spolia 
opima ; in 218 Hannibal took it and its stores of com by 
tfeaohery. It never had an independent government, and not 
later than 190 b.c. was made part of the colony of Placentia 
(founded 219). In the Augustan division of Italy, however, 
i^centia belonged to the 8th region, Aemllia, whereas Iria 
certainly, and Clastidium possiWy, belonged to the gtli, Liguria 
(see Th. Mommsen in Corp, insenp, Lat vol. v. Berlin, ifl77, 
p. 828). The remains visible at Clastidium are scanty j there 
is a fountain (the Fontana d’Annibale), and a Roman bridge, 

! which seems to have been constructed of tiles, not of stone, 
was discovered in 1857, but destroyed. 

See C. Giuhetti, Casteggio, notme storiche 11 . Avunzi di antuhtt^ 
(Voghcra, 1893). 

QLAUBBRG, JOHANN (i622-'i665), German philosopher, 
was bom at SoUngen, in Westphalia, on the 24th of February 
1622. After travelling in France and England, he studied the 
Cartesian philosophy under John Raey at Leiden. He became 
(1649) professor of philosophy and theology at Herborn, but 
subsequently (1651), in consequence of the jealousy of his 
colleagues, accepted an invitation to a similar post at Duisburg, 
where he died on the 31st of January 1665. uauberg was one 
of the earliest teachers of the new doctrines in Germany and an 
exact and methodical commentator on his master’s writings. 
His theory of the connexion between the soul and the body is 
m some respects analogous to that of Malebranchc ; but he is 
not therefore to be regarded as a true forerunner of Occasionalism, 
as he uses “ Occasion ” for the stimulus which directly produces 
a mental phenomenon, without postulating the intervention 
of God (H, Muller, J. Glauber g und seme Stellung tm Cartesian 
msmus). His view of the relation of God to his creatures is held 
to foreshadow the pantheism of Spinoza. All creatures exist 
only through the continuous creative energy of the Divine 
Being, and are no more independent of his will than are our 
thoughts independent of us,— or rather less, for there are thoughts 
which force themselves upon us whether we will or not For 
metaphysics Qauberg suggested the names ontosophy or ontology, 
the latter being afterwards adopted by Wolff. He also devoted 
considerable attention to the German languages, and his re- 
searches in this direction attracted the favourable notice of 
I^ibnitz. His chief works are : Dt conjunettone antmae et 
corporis huinani ; Exercitationes centum de copiitione Dei et 
nostri ; Logtea vetus et nova ; Initiatio philosophi, seu Dubitatio 
Cartesiana ; a commentary on Descartes’ Meditations ; and 
Ars etymologica Teuionum, 

A collected edition of his philosophical works was published at 
Amsterdam (ifi9i), with life by H C. Henaln ; sec also E. Zeller, 
Gesckichte der deutsehen Philosophu seit Lmbmts (1873). 

CLAin>£, JEAN (1619-1687), French Protestant divine, was 
bom at La Sauvetat-du-Dropt near Agen. After studying at 
Montauban, he entered the ministiy in 1645. He was for eight 
ears professor of theology in the Protestant college of Nlmes ; 
ut in 1661, having successfully opposed a scheme for re-uniting 
Catholics and Protestants^ he was forbidden to preach in Lower 
Languedoc. In 1662 be obtained a post at Montauban similar 
to that which he had lost ; but after four years he was removed 
from this also. He next became pastor at Charenton near Paris, 
where he eng:aged in controversies with Pierre Nicole {Riponse 
aux dem imim intiiidis la perpituit^ ie la foi, 1665), Antoine 
Amauld m livre de M, Afmmld, 1670)^ and J. B* 

Bossuet {Ripmse an Iwfe de M. Vheque de MeaM^ 1683); 
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On the revoesation ol the edict of Naittea. be fled to HoUand, and I 
areceived a pension from WiUiam of Cbmtigei who conm | 

him to write m account ol the pemcuted Huguenots 
des proksimis trmUmmfd opprimis dms k foymme de Frame, 
i 680 )i The book was translated into English^ but by carder of 

J ames IL both the translation and the original were publicly 
urnt 1 ^ the common hangman on the 5th of May i686, as 
containing expressions scandaloua to His Majesty the king of 
France.” Other works by him were Ripanm au Iwre de F. Nouei 
VemharifStie (1668) ; Crimes p0silmmes (Amsterdam, 1688), 
containing the Trmii de la ccmpmiUm dwK, swmon, translated 
into English in 1778. 

Sec biograpliies by J. P. Nic^ron and Abel Hotholf dc la Deve«e ; 
E. Haag, La Frame protestank, vol. iv. (1884, new editipa). 

OLAUBfi OF liOBRAUiE, or CliAUDB (1600-1:682), 

French landscape-pointer, was born of vei^ poor parents at the 
village of Chamagne in Lorraine* When it was discovered that 
he made no prcjgress at school, he was apprenticed, it is commonly 
said, to a pastry-cook, but this is extremely dubious. At the 
age of twelve, being left on orphan, he went to live at Freiburg 
on the Rhine with an elder brother, Jean Gel6e, a wood-carver 
of moderate merit, and under him he designed arabesques and 
foliage. He afterwards rambled to Rome to seek a livelihood ; 
but from his clownishness and ignorance of the language, he 
failed to obtain permanent employment. He next went to 
Naples, to study landi^cape painting under Godfrey Waals, a 
painter of much repute. With him he remained two years ; 
then he returned to Rome, and was domesticated until April 
1625 with another landscape-painter, Augustin Tassi, who hired 
hnn to grind his colours and to do all the household drudgery. 

His master, hoping to make Claude serviceable in some of his 
greatest works, advanced him in the rules of perspective and the 
elements of design. Under his tuition the mmd of Claude began 
to expand, and he devoted himself to artistic study with great 
eagerness. He exerted his utmost industry to explore the true 
pnnciples of painting by an incessant examination of nature ; 
and for this purpose he made his studies in the open fields, where 
he very frequently remained from sunrise till sunset, watching 
the effect of the shifting light upon the landscape, lie generally 
sketched whatever be thought beautiful or strikmg, marking 
every tinge of light with a similar colour ; from these sketches 
he perfected his landscapes. Leaving Tassi, he made a tour m 
Italy, France and a part of Germany, including his native 
Lorraine, suffering numerous misadventures by the way. Karl 
Dervent, painter to the duke of Lorraine, kept him as assistant 
for a year ; and he painted at Nancy the architectural subjects 
on the ceiling of the Carmelite church. He did not, however, 
relish this employment, and in 1627 returned to Rome. Here, 
painting two landscapes for Cardinal Bentivoglio, he earned 
the protection of Pope Urban VIII, and from ab^t 1637 he 
ra[>idly rose into celebrity. Claude was acquainted not only 
with the facts, but also with the laws of nature ; and the German 
painter Joachim von Sandrart relates that he used to explain, 
as they walked together through the fields, the causes of the 
different appearances of the same landscape at different hours of 
the day, from the reflections or refractions of light, or from the 
morning and evening dews or vapours, with all the precision of 
a natural philosopher. He elaborated his pictures with great 
care ; and if any performance fell short of his ideal, he altered, 
erased and repainted it several timles over. 

His skies are aerial and full of lustre, and every object har- 
moniously illumined. His distances and colouring are delicate, 
and his tints have a sweetness and variety till then unexampled. 
He frequently gave an uncommon tenderness to his finished trees 
by glazing. His figures, however, are very indifferent ; but he 
was so conscious of , his deficiency in this respect, that he usually 
engaged other artists to pmnt them for him, among whom were 
Courts and Filippo Lauri. Indeed, he wa$ wont to say that he 
sold his landscapes and gave away his figimesi In order to avoid 
a repetition of the same subject, and ako to detect the Very 
ntunerous spurious copies of hk works,, he made tinted outline 
drawings (in six pape^ books prepared for this purpose) of rdk 
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those pictures which were transmitted to different countries ; 
and on the back ol each drawing he wrote the name of the 
purchaaer. These books lie named L»brt tk vmidi This valuable 
woric(iKJW belongmg to the duke of Devonshire) has been engraved 
and published, and has always been highly esteemed by students 
of the art of landscape. Claude, who had suffered much from 
gout, died in Rome at the age of eighty-two, on the 21st (or 
perhaps the 23rd) of November 1682, leaving his wealth, which 
was considerable, between his only surviving relatives, a nephew 
and an adopted daughter (? niece). 

Many choice specimens of his genius may be seen m the 
National Gallery and m the Louvre ; the landscapes m the 
Altieri and Golonna palaces in Rome are also of especial celebrity. 
A list has been printed showing no less than 92 examples m the 
various public galleries of Europe. He himself regarded a land- 
scape which he painted in the Villa Madama, being a cento of 
various views with great abundance and variety of leafage, and 
a composition of Esther and Ahasuerus, as his finest workjy ; the 
former he refused to sell, although Clement IX. offered to cover 
Its surface with gold pieces. He etched a senes of twenty^eight 
landscapes, fine impressions of which arc greatly pnzed. Full 
of amenity, and deeply sensitive to the graces of nature, Claude 
was long deemed the prmce of landscape painters, and he must 
always be accounted a prime leader m that form of art, and 
in his day a great enlarger and refiner of its province. 

Gaude was a man of amiable and simple character, very kind 
to his pupils, a patient and unwearied worker ; in his own sphere 
of study, his mind was stored (as we have seen) with observation 
and knowledge, but he continued an unlettered man till his 
death* Famous and highly patronized though he was in all his 
later years, he seems to have been very little known to his brother 
artists, with the single exception of Sandrart. This painter is 
the chief direct authority for the facts of Claude s life {Academta 
Arlts Ptcioftae, 1683); Baldmuca, who obtained information 
from some of Claude’s immediate survivors, relates various 
incidents to a different effect {NoUzte dei professart del disegna). 

See also Victor Cousin, Sur Claude GeUe (185^) ; M F Sweetser, 
Claude Lorram (1878) , I^dy Dilkc, Claude Lorratn (1884) 

(W. M. R ) 

CLAUDKT, AMTOINE FRANCOIS JEAN (1797-1867), Frendi 
photographer, was born at Lyons on the 12th of August 1797. 
Having acquired a share m L. J. M. Daguerre’s invention, he was 
one of the first to practise daguerreotype portraiture m England, 
and he improved the sensitizing pnM:ess by using chlorine in 
addition to iodine, thus gaming greater rapidity of action. In 
1848 he produced the photographometer, an instrument designed 
to measure the intensity of photogenic rays , and m 1849 he 
brought out the focimeter, for securing a perfect focus in plioto- 
graphic portraiture. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1853, and m 1858 he produced the stereomonoscope, 
in reply to a diallenge from Sir David Brewster. He died in 
London on the 27th of December 1867. 

CLAUDIANUS, CLAUDIUS, Latin epic poet and panegyrist, 
flourished during tlie reign of Arcadius and Honorius. He was 
an Egyptian by birth, probably an Alexandrian, but it may be 
conjectured from his name and his mastery of Latiii that he was 
of Roman extraction. His own authority has been assumed for 
the assertion that his first poetical cornpositions were m Greek, 
and that he had written nothing in Latin before a.d. 395 , but 
this seems improbable, and the passage (Carm, Mm. xli. 13) 
which is taken to piove it does not necessarily bear this meaning. 
In that year he appears to have come to Rome, and made his 
d6but as a Latin poet by a panegyric on the consulship of Olybnus 
and Frobinus, the first brothers not belonging to the imperial 
family who had ever simultaneously filled the office of consul. 
This piece proved the precursor of the series of pan^rical poems 
I which compose the bulk of his writings. In Birt’a edition a 
complete chronological list of Claudian’s poems is given, and 
fdsoi in J. B. Bury’s edition of Gibbon (lii. app* i. p. 485), where 
the dates given differ slightly from those in the present article. 

In 396 appeared the encomium on the third consulship of the 
emperor Honorius, and the epic on the downfall of Rufinus, the 
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unworthy minister of Arcadius at Constantinople. This revolu^ 
tion was principally effected by the contrivance of Stilicho, the 
great general and minister of Honorius. Claudian's poem appears 
to have obtained his patronage, or rather perhaps that of his wife 
Serena, by whose interposition the poet was within a year or two 
enabled to contract a wealthy marriage in Africa {EpisU 2). 
Previously to this event he had produced (398) his {panegyric on 
the fourth consulship of Honorius, his epithalamium on the 
marriage of Honorius to Stilicho’s daughter, Maria, and his poem 
on the Gildonic war, celebrating the repression of a revolt in 
Africa. To these succeeded his piece on the consulship of 
Manlius Theodorus (399), the unfinished or mutilated invective 
against the Byzantine prime minister Eutropius in the same year, 
the epics on Stilicho’s first consulship and on his repulse of Alaric 
(400 and 403), and the panegyric on the sixth consulship of 
Honorius (404). From this time all trace of Claudian is lost, and 
he is generally supposed to have perished with his patron Stilicho 
in 40k It may be conjectured that he must have died in 404, as 
he could hardly otherwise have omitted to celebrate the greatest 
of Stilicho’s achievements, the destruction of the barbarian host 
led by Radagaisus in the following year. On the other hand, he 
may have survived Stilicho, as in the dedication to the second 
book of his epic on the Rape of Proserpine (which Birt, however, 
assigns to 395-39-7), he speaks of his disuse of poetry in terms 
hardly reconcilable with the fertility which he displayed during 
his patron’s lifetime. From the manner in which Augustine 
alludes to him in his De cwitaie Detj it may be inferred that he 
was no longer living at the date of the composition of that work, 
between 415 and 428. 

Besides Claudian ’s chief poems, his lively Fescennines on the 
emperor’s marriage, his panegyric on Serena, and the Gtganto- 
machxa^ a fragment of an unfinished Greek epic, may also be 
mentioned. Several poems expressing Christian sentiments are 
undoubtedly spurious. Claudian’s paganism, however, neither 
prevented his celebrating Christian rulers and magistrates nor his 
enj oy ing the distinction of a court laureate. It is probable that he 
was nominally a Christian, like his patron Stilicho and Ausonius, 
although at heart attached to the old religion. The very decided 
statements of Orosius and Augustine as to his heathenism may be 
explained by the pagan style of Claudian’s political poems. We 
have his own authority for his having been honoured by a bronze 
statue in the forum, and Pomponius Laetus discovered in the 
15th century an inscription (C.LL. vi. 1710) on the pedestal, 
which, formerly considered spurious, is now generally regarded as 
genuine. 

The position of Claudian — the last of the Roman poets — is 
unique in literature. It is sufficiently remarkable that, after 
nearly three centuries of torpor, the Latin muse should have 
experienced any revival in the age of Honorius, nothing less than 
amazing that this revival should have been the work of a foreigner, 
most surprising of all that a just and enduring celebrity should 
have been gained by official panegyrics on the generally un- 
interesting transactions of an inglorious epoch. The first of these 
particulars bespeaks Claudian’s taste, rising superior to the 
prevailing barbarism, the second his command of language, the 
third his rhetorical skill. As remarked by Gibbon, ‘‘ he was 
endowed with the rare and precious talent of raising the meanest, 
of adorning the most barren, and of diversifying the most 
similar topics.” This gift is especially displayed in his poem on 
the downfall of Rufinus, where the punishment of a public male- 
factor is exalted to the dignity of an epical subject by the 
magnificence of diction and the ostentation of supernatural 
machinery. The noble exordium, in which the fate of Rufinus is 
propounded as the vindication of divine justice, places the subject 
at once on a dignified level j and the council of the infernal 
powers has afforded a hint to Tasso, and through him to Milton. 
The inevitable monotony of the panegyrics on Honorius is 
relieved by just and brilliant expatiation on the duties of a 
sovereign. In his celebration of Stilicho’s victories Claudian 
found a subject more worthy of his powers, and some passages, 
such as the description of the flight of Alaric, and of Stilicho’s 
arrival at Rome, and the felicitous parallel between his triumphs 


and those of Marius^ rank among the brightest ornaments of 
Latin poetry. Claudian’s panegyric, however lavish and 
regardless of veracity, is in general far less offensive than usual in 
his age, a circumstance attributable partly to his more refined 
taste and partly to the genuine merit of his patron Stilicho. 
He is a valuable authority for the history of his times, and is 
rarely to be convicted of serious inaccuracy in his facts, whatever 
may be thought of the colouring he chooses to impart to them. 
He was animated by true patriotic feeling, in the shape of a 
reverence for Rome as the source and symbol of law, order and 
civilization. Outside the sphere of actual life he is less successful ; 
his Rape of Proserpine, though the beauties of detail are as 
great as usual, betrays his deficiency in the creative power 
requisite for dealing with a purely ideal subject. This denotes 
the rhetorician rather than the poet, and in general it may be said 
that his especial gifts of vivid natural description, and of copious 
illustration, derived from extensive but not cumbrous erudition, 
are fully as appropriate to eloquence as to poetry. In the 
general cast of his mind and character of his writings, and 
especially, in his faculty for bestowing enduring interest upon 
occasional themes, we may fitly compare him with Dryden, 
remembering that while Dryden exulted in the energy of a 
vigorous and fast-developing language, Claudian was cramped 
by an artificial diction, confined to the literary class. 

I'he eclitio pnneeps of Claudian was printed at Vicenza in 1482 ; 
the editions of J. M. Gesner (1759) and P. Burmann (1760) are still 
valuable for their notes. The iirst critical edition was that of L. 
Jeep (1876-1870), now superseded by the exhaustive work of T. 
Birt, with bibliography, m Monumenta Germaniae Historic a (x., 
1892 ; smaller ed founded on this by J. Koch, Teubner senes, 1893). 
Theie is a separate edition with commentary and verse translation of 
II Raito di Proserpina^ by I. Garces dc Diez (1889) ; the satire In 
Entropium is discussed by T Birt m Zwei politische Satiren des alien 
Rom (1888). There is a complete English verse translation of little 
meiit by A Hawkins (1817) See the articles by Ramsay in Smith's 
Classical Dictionary and Vollmer in Paiily-Wissowa’s Realencyclo^ 
pddte der classtschen Altertumsunssenschaft, ni. 2 (1899) ; also 

H. E. Crees, Claudian as an Historian (1908), the “ Cambridge 

istorical Essay" for 1906 (No 17) , T. Hodgkin, Claudian^ the last 
of the Roman Poets {1875). 

CLAUDIUS [Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus], 
Roman emperor a.d. 41-54, son of Drusus and Antonia, nephew 
of the emp)eror Tiberius, and grandson of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus, was bom at Lugdunum (Lyons) on the ist of August 
10 B.c. During his boyhood he was treated with contempt, 
owing to his weak and timid character and his natural infirmities ; 
the fact that he was regarded as little better than an imliecile 
saved him from death at the hands of Caligula. He chiefly devoted 
himself to literature, especially history, and until his accession 
he took no real part in public affairs, though Caligula honoured 
him with the dignity of consul. He was four times married : 
to Plautia Urgulanilla, whom he divorced because he suspected 
her of designs against his life ; to Aelia Petina, also divorced ; 
to the infamous Valeria Messallina {q.v,) ; and to his niece 
Agrippina. 

In a.d. 41, on the murder of Caligula, Claudius was seized 
by the praetorians, and declared emperor. The senate, which 
had entertained the idea of restoring the republic, was obliged 
to acquiesce. One of Claudius’s first acts was to proclaim an 
amnesty for all except Cassius Chaerea, the assassin of his pre- 
decessor, and one or two others. After the discovery of a 
conspiracy against his life in 42, he fell completely under the 
influence of Messallina and his favourite freedmen Pallas and 
Narcissus, who must be held responsible for acts of cruelty 
which have brought undeserved odium upon the emperor. 
There is no doubt that Claudius was a liberal-minded man of 
kindly nature, anxious for the welfare of his people. Humane 
regulations were made in regard to freedmen, slaves, widows 
and orphans; the police 'system was admirably organized; 
commerce was put on a sound footing; the provinces were 
governed in a spirit of liberality ; the rights of citizens and 
admission to the senate were extended to communities outside 
Italy. The speech of Claudius delivered (in the year 48) in the 
senate in support of the petition of the Aeduans that their 
senators should have the /Ms petmdorum homrum (claim of 
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admission to the senate and magistracies) at Rome has been 
partly preserved on the fragment of a bronze tablet found at 
Lyons m 1524 ; an imperial edict concerning the citizenship of 
the Anaunians (15th of March 46) was found in the southern 
Tirol in 1869 (C.LL. v. 5050). Claudius was especially fond 
of building. He completed the great aqueduct (Aqua Claudia) 
begun by Caligula^ drained the Lacus Fucinus, and built the 
haibour of Ostia. Nor were his military operations unsuccessful. 
Mauretania was made a Roman province ; the conquest of 
Britain was begun ; his distinguished general Domitius Corbulo 
(q.v.) gained considerable successes in Germany and the East, 
The intrigues of Narcissus caused Messallina to be put to death 
by order of Claudius, who took as his fourth wife his niece 
Agrippina, a woman as criminal as any of her predecessors. 
She prevailed upon him to set aside his own son Britannicus in 
favour of Nero, her son by a former marriage ; and in 54, to 
make Nero’s position secure, she put the emperor to death by 
poison. The apotheosis of Claudius was the subject of a lampoon 
by Seneca called apokolohyntosis , the “ pumpkinification ’’ of 
Claudius. 

Claudius was a prolific writer, chiefly on history, but his 
works are lost. He wrote (in Greek) a history of Carthage and 
a history of Etruria; (in Latin) a history of Rome from the 
death of Caesar, an autobiography, and an essay in defence of 
Cicero against the attacks of Asinius Gallus. He also introduced 
three new letters into the Latin alphabet : j for the consonantal 
V, 3 for BS and PS, h for the intermediate sound between I 
and U. 

Authorities. — Ancient; the Annals of Tacitus, Suetonius and 
Dio Cassius. Modern: H. Lehmann, Claudius und seine Zeit^ with 
introductory chapti'r on the ancient authoiities (1858) ; Lucien 
Double, L'kmpereur Claude (1876) ; A. Ziegler, Dte pohtische Sette 
der liegierung des Kaisers Claudius (iSS^) ] H F Velhsitn in Quarterly 
Review (Apnl 1905), where certain administrative and political 
changes introduced by Claudius, for which he was attacked by his 
contemporaries, are discussed and defended ; Menvale, Htst. of 
the Romans under the Empire ^ chs. 49, 50 ; H Schiller, Geschtchte 
der rdmischen Kaiserzeity 1 , pt. i , H. Furneaux's cd. of the Annals 
of Tacitus (introduction). 

CLAUDIUS, the name of a famous Roman gens. The by-form 
Clodtus, in its origin a mere orthographical variant, was regularly 
used for certain Claud ii in late republican times, but otherwise 
the two forms were used indifferently. The gens contained a 
patrician and a plebeian family ; the chief representatives of 
the former were the Pulchri, of the latter the Marcelli (see 
Marcellus). The following members of the gens deserve 
particular mention. 

1. Appius Sabinus Inregillensis, or R egillensis, Claudius, 
so called from Rcgillum (or Regilli) in Sabine territory, founder 
of the Claudian gens. His original name was Attus or Attius 
Clausus. About 504 b.c. he settled in Rome, where he and his 
followers formed a tribe. In 495 he was consul, and his cruel 
enforcement of the laws of debtor and creditor, in opposition to 
his milder colleague, P. Servihus Priscus, was one of the chief 
causes of the secession ’’ of tlie plebs to the Sacred Mount. On 
several occasions he displayed his hatred of the people, although 
it is stated that he subsequently played the part of mediator. 

Suetonius, Tiberius^ 1. ; Livy ii. 16-29 ; Dion. Halic. v. 40, vi. 
23, 24, 

2, Claudius, Appius, surnamed Crassus, a Roman patrician, 
consul in 471 and 451 b.c., and in the same and following year 
one of the decemvirs. At first he was conspicuous for his 
aristocratic pride and bitter hatred of the plebeians. Twice 
they refused to fight under him, and fled before their enemies. 
He retaliated by decimating the army. He was banished, but 
soon returned, and again became consul. In the same year 
(451) he was made one of the decemviri who had been appointed 
to draw up a code of written laws. When it was decided to elect 
decemvirs for another year, he who had formerly been looked 
upon as the champion of the aristocracy, suddenly came forward 
as the friend of the people, and was himself re-elected together 
with several plebeians, But nd sooner was the new body in 
office, than it treated both patricians and plebeians with equal 
violence, and refused to resi^ at the end of the year. Matters 


were brought to a crisis by the affair of Virginia. Enamoured 
of the beautiful daughter of the plebeian centurion Virginius, 
Claudius attempted to seize her by an abuse of justice. One 
of his clients, Marcus (Claudius, swore that she was the child of 
a slave belonging to him, and had been stolen by the childless 
wife of the centurion. Virgmius was summoned from the army, 
and on the day of trial was present to expose the conspiracy. 
Nevertheless, judgment was given according to the evidence 
of Marcus, and Claudius commanded Virginia to be given up to 
him. In despair, her father seized a knife from a neighbouring 
stall and plunged it in her side. A general insurrection was the 
result; and the people seceded to the Sacred Mount. The 
decemvirs were finally compelled to resign and Appius Claudius 
died in prison, either by his own hand or by that of the execu- 
tioner. For a discussion of the character of Appius Claudius, 
see Mommsen’s appendix to vol, i. of his History of Rome. He 
holds that Claudius was never the leader of the patrician party, 
but a patrician demagogue who ended by becoming a tyrant 
to patricians as well as plebeians. The decemvirate, one of 
the triumphs of the plebs, could hardly have been abolished by 
that body, but would naturally have been overthrown by the 
patricians. The revolution which ruined (laudius was a return to 
the rule of the patricians represented by the Horatii and Valerii. 

Livy ill. 32-58 , Dion Halic x 59, xi. 3. 

3. Claudius, Appius, surnamed Caecus, Roman patrician and 
author. In 312 B.c. he was elected censor without having passed 
through the office of consul. His censorship — which he retained 
for five years, in spite of the lex Aemilia which limited the 
tenure of that office to eighteen months— was remarkable for the 
actual or attempted achievement of several great constitutional 
changes. He filled vacancies in the senate with men of low birth, 
in some cases even the sons of freedmen (Diod. Sic. xx. 36 ; 
Livy ix. 30 ; Suetonius, Claudius , 24). His most important 
political innovation was the abolition of the old free birth, 
freehold basis of suffrage. He enrolled the freedmen and 
landless citizens both in the centuries and in the tribes, 
and, instead of as.signing them to the four urban tribes, 
he distnl)uted them through all the tribes and thus gave 
them practical control of the elections. In 304, however, 
Q. Fabius Rullianus limited the landless and poorer freedmen to 
the four urban tribes, thus annulling the effect of Claudius’s 
arrangement. Appius Claudius transferred the charge of the 
public worship of Hercules m the Forum Boarium from the 
Potitian gens to a number of public slaves. He further invaded 
the exclusive rights of the patricians by directing his secretary 
Gnaeus Flavius (whom, though a freedman, he made a senator) 
to publish the legis acHones (methods of legal practice) and the 
list of dies fasti (or days on which legal business could be trans- 
acted). Lastly, he gained enduring fame by the construction of a 
road and an aqueduct, which — a thing unheard of before — he 
called by his own name (Livy ix. 29 ; PVontinus, De Aquis, 
1 15 ; Diod. Sic. xx. 36). In 307 he was elected consul for the 
first time. In 298 he was interrex ; in 296, as consul, he led the 
army in Samnium, and although, with his colleague, he gained a 
victory over the Etruscans and Samnites, he does not seem to 
have specially distinguished himself as a soldier (Livy x. 19). 
Next year he was praetor, and he was once dictator. His 
character, like his namesake the decemvir’s, is not easy to define. 
In spite of his political reforms, he opposed the admission of the 
plebeians to the consulship and priestly offices ; and, although 
these reforms might appear to be democratic in character and 
calculated to give preponderance to the lowest class of the people, 
his probable aim was to strengthen the power of the magistrates 
(and lessen that of the senate) by founding it on the popular will, 
which would find its expression in the urban inhabitants and 
could l^e most easily influenced by the magistrate. He was 
already blind and too feeble to walk, when Cineas, the minister of 
Pyrrhus, visited him, but so vigorously did he oppose every 
concession that all the eloquence of Cineas was in vain, and the 
Romans forgot past misfortunes in the inspiration of Claudius’s 
patriotism (Livy x. 13 ; Justin xviii. 2 ; Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 19). 
The story of his blindness, however, may be merely a method of 
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acoounting' for his cognomen. Tradition regarded it as the 
punishment of his transference of the cult of Hercules from the 
Potitii. 

Appius Claudius Caecus is also remarkable as the first writer 
mentioned in Roman literature. His speech against peace with 
Pyrrhus was the first that was transmitted to wnting, and thereby 
laid the foundation of prose composition. He was fibe author of a 
collection of aphorisms in verse mentioned by Cicero (of which a 
few fragments remam), and of a legal work entitled De Vsurpa- 
Honihus, It is very likely also that he was concerned in the 
drawing up of the Lips AeUoms published by Flavius. The 
famous dictum “ Every man is the architect of his own fortune 
is attributed to him. He also interested himself in grammatical 
questions, distinguished the two sounds R and S in writing, and 
did away with the letter Z. 

See Mommsen's appendix to his Romm History (vol. i ) ; treatises 
by W. Siobort (1863) and F. 1 ). Gerlach (1873), dealing especially 
with the censoiship of Claudius. 

4. Claudius, Publius, surnamed Pulcheh, son of (3). lie 
was the first of the gens who bore this surname. In 249 he was 
consul and appointed to the command of the fleet in the first 
Punic War, Instead of continuing the siege of lilybaeum, he 
decided to attack the Carthaginians in the harbour of Drepanum, 
and was completely defeated. The disaster was commonly 
attributed to Claudius’s treatment of the sacred chickens, which 
refused to eat before the battle. I^et them drink then,” said 
the consul, and ordered them to be thrown into the sea. Having 
been recalled and ordered to appoint a dictator, he gave another 
instance of his high-handedness by nominating a subordinate 
official, M. Claudius Giicia, but the nomination was at once over- 
ruled. Claudius himself was accused of high treason and heavily 
fined. He must have died before 246, ki which year his sister 
Claudia was fined for publicly expressing a wish that her brother 
Publius could rise from the grave to lose a second fleet and 
thereby diminish the number of the people. It is supposed that 
he committed suiacle. 

Livy, iipif , 19; I’olybius 1 49; Cicero, De Divinattonef i. 16, 
ii. 8 , Valciiiih Maximus i. 4, vm i. 

5. Claudius, Appius, surnamed Pulchkh, Roman statesman 
and author. He served under his brothcr-m-law Lucullus in Asia 
(72 B.c.) and was commissioned to deliver the ultimatum to 
Tigranes, which gave him the choice of war with Rome or the 
surrender of Mithradates. In 57 he was praetor, in 56 pro- 
praetor in Sardinia, and in 54 consul with L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus. Through the intervention of Pompey, lie became 
reconciled to Cicero, who had been greatly offended because 
Claudius had indirectly opposed his return from exile. In this 
and certain other transactions Claudius seems to liave acted from 
avaricious motives, — a result of his early poverty. In 53 he 
entered upon the governorship ol Cilicia, in which capacity 
he seems to have been rapacious and tyrannical. During this 
period he carried on a correspondence with Cicero, whose letters 
to him form the third book of the Eptsidae ad Famtltasres, 
Claudius resented the appointment of Cicero as his succe.ssor, 
avoided meeting him, and even issued orders after his arrival 
in the province. On liis return to Rome Claudius was impeached 
by P. Cornelius Dolabella on the ground of having violated the 
sovereign rights of the people. This led him to make advances to 
Cicero, since it was necessary to obtain witnesses in his favour 
from his old province. He was acquitted, and a charge of 
bribery against him also proved unsuccessful. In 50 he was 
censor, and expelled many of the members of the senate, amongst 
them the historian Sallust on the ground of urnnorality. His 
connexion with PomqDey brought upon him the enmity of Caesar, 
at whose march on Rome he fled from Italy, Having been 
appointed by Pompey to the command in Greece, in obedience to 
an ambiguous oracle he crossed over to Euboea, where he died 
about 4E, before the battle of Phaisalus. CliMdius was of a 
distinctly religious turn of mind, as is shown by the interest he 
took in sacred buildings (the temple at Eleusis, the sanctuary of 
Amphkraus at Oropus). He wrote a work on augury, the first 
book of which he dedicated, to Cicero. He was also extremely 
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superstitic^, and believed invocations of the dead Cicero, had 
a high opinion of his intellectual powers, and considered him a 
great orator (see Orelli, Ommadu&n Ttdliamm). 

A full account of all the Qaudii will be found in Pauly-Wissowa's 
Realencychpddte det classUcheM AUeriumswissensche^it lii, 2 {1899). 

CLAUDIUS^ MARCUS AUmiUS^ surnamed Gothicus, 
Roman emperor a.d. 268-270, belonged to an obscure Illyrian 
family. On account of his military ability he was placed in 
command of an army by Decius ; and Valerian appointed him 
general on the Illyrian frontier, and ruler of the provinces of the 
lower Danube. During the reign of Gallienus, he was called to 
Italy in order to crush Aureolus; and on the death of the 
emperor (268) he was chosen as his successor, in accordance, 
it was said, with his express desire. Shortly after his accession 
he routed the Alamanni on the Lacus Benacus (some doubt is 
thrown upon this) ; in 269 a great victory over the Goths at 
Naiasus in Moesia gained him the title of Gothicus. In the 
following year he died of the plague at Sirmium, in his fifty- 
sixth year. He enjoyed great popularity, and appears to have 
been a man of ability and character. 

His life was written by Trebelhus Pollio, one of the Senptofes 
Htstortae Augustas ; see also Zosimiis 1. 40-43, the histories of Th 
Bernhardt and H Chiller, and special dissertations by A. Dimcker 
on the hfe of Claudius (1868) and the defeat of the Alamanni {Annalen 
des Veretns fiir nassamsohe AUertumskundef 1879) ; Homo, De 
Claudio Gothico (1900) ; I’auly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddte, ii. 
2458 ff, (Henze). 

CLAUDIUS, MATTHIAS (1740-1815), German poet, other- 
wise known by the iwm de plume of Asmus, was born on the 15th 
of August 1740 at Reinfeld, near Lubcck, and studied at Jena. 
He spent the greater part of his life in the little town of Wands- 
beck, near Hamburg, where he earned his first literary reputation 
by editing from 1771 to 177 5, a newspaper called the Wandsbecker 
Bote {Wandsbeck Messenger) ^ in which he published a large 
number of prose essays and poems. They were written in pure 
and simple German, and appealed to the popular taste ; in many 
there was a vein of extravagant humour or even burlesque, 
while others were full of quiet meditation and solemn sentiment. 
In his later days, perhaps through the influence of Klopstock, 
with whom he had formed an intimate acquaintance, Claudius 
became strongly pietistic, and the graver side of his nature 
showed itself. In 1814 he removed to Hamburg, to the house 
of his son-in-law, the publisher Frieilrich Christoph Perthes, 
where he died on the 21st of January 1815. 

Cldiidius’s collected works weio published under the title of 
Asmus omma sua secum portan^j oder Sdmthche Werke des Wands- 
becker Boten (8 vols , 1775 1812 , 13th edition, by C Rodach, 2 voh., 
1902). His biography has been written by Wilhelm Herbst (4th ed , 
1878). See also M. Schneidereit, M. Claudius^ seme Weltanschauung 
iind Lebenswetshett (1898) 

CLAU8EL (more correctly Clauzel), BERTRAND, Count 
(1772-1842), marshal of France, was born at Mirepoix (Arkge) 
on the 1 2 th of December 1772, and served in the first campaign 
of the French Revolutionary Wars as one of the volunteers of 
1791. In June 1795, having distinguished himself repeatedly 
in the war on the northern frontier (1792-1793) and the fighting 
in the eastern Pyrenees (1793-1794), Qausel was made a general 
of brigade. In this rank he served in Italy in 1798 and 1799, 
and in the disastrous campaign of the latter year he won great 
distinction at the battles of the Trebbia and of Novi. In 1802 
he served m tlie expedition to S. Domingo. He became a general 
of division in December 1802, and after his return to France he 
was in almost continuous military employment there until in 
1806 he was sent to the army of Naples, Soon after this Napoleon 
made him a grand officer of the Legion of Honour. In 1808-1809 
he was with Marmont in Dalmatia, and at the close of 1809 he 
was appointed to a command in the army of Portugal under 
Mass^a. ' 

Clausal took part in the Peninsular campaigns of z8xo and 1811, 
including the Torres Vedras campaign, and under Marmont he 
did excellent service in re-establishing the discipline, efficiency 
and mobility of the army, which had suffered severely in the 
retreat from Torres Vedras. In the Salamanca campaign (i8ia) 
the result of Clausel’s work was shown in the marching powers 
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of the Ftench, and at the battle of Salftitoanca^ Oftusel, who had 
succeeded to the command on Mantioiit being wowhded, and had 
himself received a severe wound, drew Off his army with the 
greatest skill, the retreat on Burgos being conducted by him in 
such a way that the pursuers failed to make the slightest impres- 
sion, and had themselves in the end to retire from the sie^ of 
Buigos Eady in 1813 Clausel was made commander 

of the Army of the North in Sj^in, hut he was unable to avert 
the great dismter of Vittoria. Under the sttpreme command of 
Souk he served through the rest of the Penmsular War with 
unvarying distinction. On the first restoration in 1814 he 
submitted unwillingly to the Bourbons, and when Napoleon 
returned to France, he hastened to join him. Dnrmg the 
Hundred Days he was in command of an army defending the 
Pyrenean frontier. Even after Waterloo he long refused to 
recognize the restored government, and he escaped to America, 
being condemned to death in absence. He took the first oppor- 
tunity of returning to aid the Liberals in France (1820), sat m 
tlie chamber of deputies from 1827 to 1830, and after the revolu- 
tion of 1830 was at once given a military command. At the head 
of the army of Algiers, Qausel made a successful campaign, 
but he was soon recalled by the home government, which desired 
to avoid complications in Algeria. At the same time he was 
made a marshal of France (February 1831). For some four 
years thereafter he urged his Algerian policy upon the chamber 
of deputies, and finally in 1835 was reappointed commander-in- 
chief. But after several victories, including the taking of 
Mascara in 1835, the marshal met with a severe repulse at 
Constantine in 1836. A change of government in France was 
primarily responsible for the failure, but public opinion attributed 
it to Clausel, who was recalled in February 1837, He thereupon 
retired from active service, and, after vigorously defending his 
conduct before the deputies, he ceased to take part in public 
affairs. He lived in complete retirement up to his death at 
Secournou (Garonne) on the 21st of April 1842. 

CLAUSEN, GEORGE (1852- ), Enghsh painter, was bom 

in London, the son of a decorative artist. He attended the design 
classes at the South Kensington schools from 1867-1873 with 
great success. He then worked in the studio of Edwin Long, 
R.A., and subsequently in Pans under Bouguereau and Robert- 
Fleury. He became one of the foremost modern painters of 
landscape and of peasant life, mfluenced to a certom extent 
by the impressionists with whom he shared the view that light 
is the real subject of landscape art. His pictures excel in render^ 
mg the appearance of things under flecking outdoor sunlight, 
or in the shady shelter of a barn or stable. His Girl at the 
Gate ” was acquired for the nation by the Chantrey Trustees and 
IS now at the National Gallery of Bntish Art (^Fate Gallery). 
He was elected associate of the Royal Academy rn 1895, and as 
professor of painting gave a memorable series of lectures to the 
students of the schools,— published as Stx Lectures on PmiHng 
(1904) and Aims md Ideuls in Art (1906). 

CLAUSEWITZ, KARL VON (1780^1831), Pnissian general and 
military writer, was born at Burg, near Magdeburg, on the ist of 
June 1780. His family, originally Polish, had settled in Germany 
at the end of the previous century. Entering the army in 179a, 
he first saw service in the Rhine campaigns of 1793-1794, 
receiving his commission at the siege of Mainz, On his return to 
garrison duty he set to work so zealhusly to remedy the defects 
m his education caused by his father^s poverty, that in 1801 he 
was admitted to the Berlin Academy for young officers, then 
directed by ScharnhorsL Sebarnhorst, attracted by his pupil's 
industiy and force of character, paid special attention to his 
training, and profoundly influenced the development of his mind. 
In 1803, on Schamhorst's recommendation, Ctausewitz vasmade 
“ adjutant ” (aide-de-camp) to Prince August, and he served in 
this capacity in the campaim of Jena (1806)^ being captured 
alon0 wRh the jirince by the Trench at Prenalau. A prisoner in 
^d Switzerland feg the ne?ct two years, he returned 
to Prussia in rdD9 ; and for the next three years, as a depart- 
mental ijiief in the ministry of war, aa a teacher in the 
military school, and as militaiy instructor to the crown prince, 
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he assisted Schafnhorst in the famous reorganization of the 
Prussian army. In 1810 he married the countess Marie von 
Briihl. 

On the outbreak of the Russian war in 1812, Clausewitz, like 
many other Prussian officers, took service with his country's 
nominal enemy. This step he justified in a memorial, published 
for the first time in the Lehen Gmisenaus by Pertz (Berlin, 1869). 
At first adjutant to General Phull, who had himself been a 
Prussian officer, he served later under Pahkn at Witepsk and 
Smolensk, and from the final Russian position at Kaluga he 
was sent to the army of Wittgenstein. It w'as ClausCwitz who 
negotiated the convention of Tauroggen, which separated the 
cause of Yorck’s Prussians from that of the French, and began 
the War of Liberation (see Yorck von Wartenburg ; also 
Blumenthal’s Die KonvenHon von Tauroggen^ Berlin, 1901). As a 
Russian officer he superintended the formation of the Londwehroi 
east Prussia (see Stein, Baron vom), and m tlie campaign of 
1813 served as chief of staff to Count Wallmoden. He conducted 
the fight at Gohrde, and after the armistice, with Gneisenau's 
permission, published an account of the csimpmf^n(Der Feldzug wn 
18 1 j bts zum W a^enstillstmdf T.eipzig, 1813). This work was 
long attributed to Gneisenau himself. After the peace of 1814 
Clausewitz re-entered the Prussian service, and in the Waterloo 
campaign was present at Ligny and Wavre as General Thiel mann's 
chief of staff. This post he retained till i8r8, when he was pro- 
moted major-general and appointed director of the AUgemeine 
Kriegsuhule. Here he remained till in 1830 he was made chief of 
the 3rd Artillery Inspection at Breslau. Next year he became 
chief of staff to h'ield'-marshal Gneisenau, who commanded an 
army of observation on the Polish frontier. After the dissolution 
of this army Clausewitz returned to his artillery duties , but on 
the i8th of November 1831 he died at Breslau of cholera, which 
had proved fatal to his chief also, and a little previously, to his 
old Russian commander I 3 iehitsch on the other side of the 
frontier. 

His collected works were edited and published by his widow, 
who was aided by some officers, personal friends of the general, in 
her task. Of the ten volumes of Hmterlassene fVerke uber Kneg 
und Kriegfiihrung (Berlin, 1832-1837, later edition called 
Clausewiiz^s Gemmmte Werke, Berlin, 1874) the first three 
contain Clausewitz's masterpiece, Vom Knege, an exposition 
of the philosophy of war which is absolutely unrivalled. He 
produced no “ system " of strategy, and his critics styled his 
work “ negative " and asked “ Qtda-t-il fondi ? ” What he had 
“ founded " was that modern strategy which, by its hold on the 
Prussian mind, carried the Prussian arms to victory in 1866 and 
1870 over the “ systematic ” strategists Krismdnic and Bazaine, 
and his philosophy of war became, not only in Germany lint m 
many other countries, the essential basis of all serious study of 
the art of war. The Enghsh and French translations (Graham, 
On Waty London, 1873 ; Neuens, La Guerre y Paris, 1849-1852 ; or 
Vatry, Theorie de la grande guerre, Pans, 1899), the German 
original, place the work at the disposal of students of most 
nationalities. The remaining volumes deal with military 
history : vol. 4, the Italian campaign of 1796-97 ; vols. 5 and 6, 
the campaign of 1799 in Switzerland and Italy ; vol. 7, the wars 
of 1812, 1813 to the armistice, and 1814 ; vol. 8, the Waterloo 
Campaign ; vols. 9 and 10, jmpers on tlie campaigns of Gustaviis 
Adolphus, Turenne, Luxemburg, Mimnich, John Sobieski, 
Frederick the Great, Ferdinand of Brunswick, &c. He also wrote 
t)ber dus Leben und den Chmakter von Schamhorst (printed in 
Ranke's Htstorisch-politischer Zeitschnfty 1832). A mamuscript 
on the catastroplie of 1806 long remained unpublished It was 
used by V. Hdpfner in his history of that war, and eventually 
published by the Great General Staff in 1888 (French translation, 
1903). Letters from Clausewitz to his wife were published m 
Zeitschrift fur prmssiseht Landeskunie ( 1 876). His name is borne 
by the 28th Field Artillery regiment of the German army. 

See Schwartz, Leben des Gemerai uon Cleusemtx und dkr Frau 
Mane ven ClmHmtU (2 vols.;, Berhn, 1877) ; von Karl 

ClamsewiU (Bcrkn» 187^, also Memoir in AU^meim dewtseke 
Btographie ; Bernhardi, L^en des Generals von Clauseuiitz (loth 
Supplement;, Militdr, Wochenhlatt, 1878). 
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CLAUSIUS, RUDOLF JUUUS EMMANUEL (1832-1888), 

Gtman physicist, was born on the 2nd of January 1822 at 
KdslWj in Pomerania. After attending the Gymnasium at 
Stettin, he studied at Berlin University from 1840 to 1S44. In 
1848 he took his degree at Halle, and in 1850 was appointed 
professor of physics in the royal artillery and engineering school at 
Berlin. Late in the same year he delivered his inaugural lecture 
as Privatdocent in the university. In 1855 he became an ordinary 
professor at Zurich Polytechnic, accepting at the same time 
a professorship in the university of Zurich. In 1867 he moved 
to Wurzburg as professor of physics, and two years later was 
appointed to the same chair at Bonn, where he died on the 24th of 
August 1888. During the Franco-German War he was at the 
head of an ambulance corps composed of Bonn students, and 
received the Iron Cross for the services he rendered at Vionville 
and Gravelotte. The work of Clausius, who was a mathematical 
rather tlmn an experimental physicist, was concerned with many 
of the most abstruse problems of molecular physics. By his 
restatement of Carnot's principle he put the theory of heat on a 
truer and sounder basis, and he deserves the credit of having 
made thermodynamics a science ; he enunciated the second law, 
in a paper contributed to the Berlin Academy in 1850, in the well- 
known form, Heat cannot of itself pass from a colder to a hotter 
body.” His results he applied to an exhaustive development of 
the theory of the steam-engine, laying stress in particular on the 
conception of entropy. The kinetic theory of gases owes much to 
his labours. Clerk Maxwell calling him its principal founder. It 
was he who raised it, on the basis of the dynamical theory of heat, 
to the level of a theory, and he carried out many numerical 
determinations in connexion with it, e.g. of the mean free path of 
a molecule. To Clausius also was due an important advance in 
the theory of electrolysis, and he put forward the idea that 
molecules in electrolytes are continually interchanging atoms, the 
electric force not causing, but merely directing, the interchange. 
This view found little favour until 1887, when it was taken up by 
S. A, Arrhenius, who made it the basis of the theory of electrolytic 
dissociation. In addition to many scientific papers he wrote 
Dte Potentialjunkiion und das Potential ^ 1864, and Abhandlungen 
uber die mechanische Wdrntetheorie, 1864-1867. 

CLAUSTHAL, or Klausthal, a town of Germany, in the 
Prussian Harz, lying on a bleak plateau, i860 ft. above sea-level, 
50 m. by rail W.S.W. of Halberstadt. Pop. (1905) 8565. 
Clausthal is the chief mining town of the Upper Harz Mountains, 
and practically forms one town with Zellerfeld, which is separated 
from It by a small stream, the Zellbach. The streets are broad, 
opportunity for improvement having been given by fires in 1844 
and 1854 ; the houses are mostly of wood. There are an 
Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, and a gymnasium. 
Clausthal has a famous mining college with a mineralogical 
museum, and a disused mint Its chief mines are silver and lead, 
but it also smelts copper and a little gold. Four or five sanatoria 
are in the neighbourhood. The museum of the Upper Harz is at 
Zellerfeld. 

Clausthal was founded about the middle of the 12th century 
in consequence probably of the erection of a Benedictine monas- 
tery (closed in 1431), remains of which still exist in Merfeld. 
At the beginning of the i6th century the dukes of Brunswick 
made a new settlement here, and under their directions the 
mining, which had been begun by the monks, was carried on 
more energetically. The first church was built at Clausthal in 
1570. In 1864 the control of the mines passed into the hands of 
the stale. 

CLAVECIN, the French for clavisymbal or harpsichord 
(Ger. Clavicymbel or Dockenklavier), an abbreviation of the 
Flemish davtstnbal and Ital. daviambalo, a keyboard musical 
instrument in which the strings were plucked by means of a 
plectrum consisting of a quill mounted upon a jack. 

See Pianoforte ; Harpsichord. 

CLAVICEMBALO, or Gravicembalo (from Lat. davis, key, 
and cymbal; Eng. clavicymbal, clavisymbal; Flemish, 
davisifibal ; Span, davisinbanos)^ a keyboard musical instru- 
ment with strings plucked by means of small quill or leather , 


plectra. ** Cymbal ” (Gr. Kv/i^«A.oF, from a hollow 

vessel) was tlie old European term for the dulcimer, and hence 
its place in the formation of the word. 

See Pianoforte ; Spinet ; Virginal. 

CLAVICHORD, or Clarichord (Fr. manicorde ; Ger. Clavi- 
chord ; Ital. manicordo ; Span, manicordio ^), a medieval stringed 
keyboard instrument, a forerunner of the pianoforte its 
strings being set in vibration by a blow from a brass tangent 
instead of a hammer as in the modern instrument. The clavi- 
chord, derived from the dulcimer by the addition of a keylxiard, 
consisted of a rectangular case, with or without legs, often very 
elaborately ornamented with paintings and gilding. The earliest 
instruments were small and portable, being placed upon a table 
or stand. The strings, of finely drawn brass, steel or iron wire, 
were stretched almost parallel with the keyboard over the 
narrow belly or soundboard resting on the soundboard bridges, 
often three in number, and wound as in the piano round wrest 
or tuning pins set in a block at the right-hand side of the sound- 
board and attached at the other end to hitch pins. The bridges 
served to direct the course of the strings and to conduct the 
sound waves to the soundboard. The scaling, or division of 
the strings determining their vibrating length, was effected by the 
position of the tangents. These tangents, small wedge-shaped 
blades of brass, beaten out at the top, were inserted in the end 
of the arm of the keys. As the latter were depressed by the 
fingers the tangents rose to strike the strings and stop them 
at the proper length from the belly-bridge. Thus the string was 
set in vibration between the point of impact and the belly-bridge 
just as long as the key was pressed down. The key being 
released, the vibrations were instantly stopped by a list of cloth 
acting as damper and interwoven among the strings behind the 
line of the tangents. 

There were two kinds of clavichords — the fretted or gebunden 
and the fret-free or bund-fret. The term fretted ” was applied 
to those clavichords which, instead of being provided with a 
siring or set of strings in unison for each note, had one set of 
strings acting for three or four notes, the arms of the keys being 
twisted in order to bring the contact of the tangent into the 
acoustically correct position under the string. The “ fret-free ” 
were chromatically - scaled instruments. The first bund -fret 
clavichord is attributed to Daniel Faber of Crailsheim in Saxony 
about 1720. This important cliange in construction increased 
the size of the instrument, each pair of unison strings requiring 
a key and tangent of its own, and led to the introduction of the 
system of tuning by equal temperament upheld by J. S. Bach. 
Clavichords were made with pedals.^ 

The tone of the clavichord, extremely sweet and delicate, 
was characterized by a tremulous hesitancy, which formed its 
great charm while rendering it suitable only for the private 
music room or study. Between 1883 and 1893 renewed attention 
was drawn to the instrument by A. J. Hipkins’s lectures and 
recitals on keyboard instruments in London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and Arnold Dolmetsch reintroduced the art of making 
clavichords in 1894. (K S.) 

CLAVICYTHERIUM, a name usually applied to an upright 
spinet (g.v.), the soundboard and strings of which were vertical 
instead of horizontal, being thus perpendicular to the keyboard ; 
but it would seem that the clavicytherium proper is distinct 
from the upright spinet in that its strings are placed horizontally. 
In the early clavicytherium there was, as in the spinet, only one 
string (of gut) to each key, set in vibration by means of a small 
quill or leather plectrum mounted on a jack which acted as in 
the spinet and harpsichprd (q>v.). The clavicytherium or keyed 

^ The words davicorde, clavieprdo and clavicordio^ respectively 
French, Italian and Spanish^ were applied to a different type of 
instrument, the spinet (qv). 

® See Sebastian Virdung, Musica getutscht und auszgexogm (Basel, 
1511) (facsimile reprmt Berlin, i88a, edited by R. Eitner) , J. 
Verschuere Reynvaan, Mustfhaal Ktmst-Woordenbmk (Amsterdam, 
1795) (a very scarce book, of which the British Museum does not 
possess a copy) ; Jacob Adlung, Musica Mechanica Organoedi 
(Berlin, 1768), vol. ii. pp. 158-9 ; A. J. Hipkins, The History of the 
PtanoforU (London, 1896), pp. 61 and 62. 
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cythera or cetra, names which in the 14th and isth centwies 
had been applied somewhat indiscriminately to instruments 
having strings stretched over a soundboard and plucked by 
fingers or plectrum, was probably of Italian ^ or possibly of south 
German origin. Sebastian Virdung,* writing early in the 16th 
century, describes the clavicytherium as a new invention, having 
gut strings, and gives an illustration of it, (vSee Pianoforte.) A 
certain amount of uncertainty exists as to its exact construction, 
due to the extreme rarity of unrestored specimens extant, and to 
the almost total absence of trustworthy practical information. 

In a unique specimen with two keyboards dating from the i6th 
or 17 th century, which is in the collection of Baron Alexandre 
Kraus,® what appear to be vibrating strings stretched over a 
soundboard perpendicular to the keyboard are in reality the 
wires forming part of the mechanism of the action. The arrange- 
ment of this mechanism is the distinctive feature of the clavi- 
cytherium, for the wires, unlike the strings of the upright spinet, 
increase in length from left to right, so that the upright harp- 
shaped back has its higher side over the treble of the keyboard 
instead of over the bass. The vibrating strings of the clavi- 
cytherium in the Kraus Museum are stretched horizontally over 
two kinds of psalteries fixed one over the other. The first, 
serving for the lower register, is of the well-known trapezoid 
shape and lies over the keyboards ; it has 30 wire strings in 
pairs of unisons corresponding to the 15 lowest keys. The 
second psaltery resembles the kanoun of the Arabs, and has 
36 strings in courses of 3 unisons corresponding to the next 12 
keys, and 88 very thin strings in courses of 4, completing the 
49 keys , the compass thus has a range of four octaves from 
C to C. The quills of the jacks belonging to the two keyboards 
are of different length and thickness. The jacks, which work 
as in the spinet, are attached to the perpendicular wires, disposed 
in two parallel rows, one for each keyboard. 

There is a very fine specimen of the so-called clavicytherium 
(upright spinet) in the Donaldson museum of the Royal College 
of Music, London, acquired from the Correr collection at Venice 
in 1885.^ The instrument is undated, but A. J. Hipkins ^ placed 
it early in the i6th or even at the end of the 1 5th century. There 
is German writing on the inside of the back, referring to some 
agreement at Ulm. The case is of pine-wood, and the natural 
keys of box-wood. The jacks have the early steel springs, and in 
1885 traces were found in the instalment of original brass 
plectra, all of which point to a very early date. 

A learned Italian, Nicolo Viccntino,® living in the i6th century, 
describes an archicembalo of his own invention, at which the per- 
former had to stand, having four rows of keys designed to obtain 
a complete mesotonic pure third tuning. This was an attempt to 
reintroduce the ancient Greek musical system. This instrument 
was probably an upright harpsichord or clavicembalo. 

For the history of the clavicytherium considcied as a forerunner 
of the pianoforte see Pianoforte. (K. S ) 

CLAVIE, BURNING THE, an ancient Scottish custom still 
observed at Burghead, a fishing village on the Moray Firth, 
near Forres. The “ clavie is a bonfire of casks split in two, 
lighted on the 12th of January, corresponding to the New Year 
of the old calendar. One of these casks is joined together again 
by a huge nail (Lat. clavus ; hence the term). It is then filled 
with tar, lighted and carried flaming round the village and 
finally up to a headland upon which stands the ruins of a Roman 
altar, locally called “ the Douro.*’ It here forms the nucleus 
of the bonfire, which is built up of split casks. When the bummg 
tar-barrel falls in pieces, the people scramble to get a lighted 


^ Mersenne, Harmonte umvefselle (Paris, 1636), p 113, calls the 
clavicytherium “ une nouvelle forme d’^pmette dont on use en 
Italic,' ’ and states that tlie action of the jacks and levers is parallel 
from back to front. 

® Musica getutscht und auszgezogen (Basel, 1511). 

* See “ Une Pi^ce unique du Mus6e KrauS de Florence ” in 
Annates de V alliance setenitfique universelle (Paris, 1907). 

* See illustration by William Gibb m 4 . J. Hipkins's Musical 
InstnmentSy Historic, Rare and XJ matte (1888). 

® History of the Pianoforte, Novello^s Music Primers, No 52 (1896), 
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piece with which to kindle the New Yearns fire on their cottage 
hearth. The charcoal of the clavie is collected and is put in 
pieces up the cottage chimneys, to keep spirits and witches from 
coming down. 

CLAVliSRE, eriENNE (i 735-1793), French financier and poli- 
tician, was a native of Geneva. As one of the democratic leaders 
there he was obliged in 1782 to take refuge in England, upon 
the armed interference of France, Sardinia and Berne in favour 
of the aristocratic party. There he met other Swiss, among 
them Marat and fetienne Dumont, but their schemes for a new 
Geneva in Ireland— which the government favoured — were 
given up when Necker came to power in France, and Clavi^re, 
with most of his comrades, went to Paris. There in 1789 he and 
Dumont allied themselves with Mirabeau, secretly collaborating 
for him on the Courtier de Provence and also in preparing 
the speeches which Mirabeau delivered as his own. It was 
mainly by his use of Clavi^re that Mirabeau sustained his 
reputation as a financier. But Flavi^re also published some 
pamphlets under his own name, and through these and his 
friendship with J. P. Brissot, whom he had met in London, he 
became minister of finance in the Girondist ministry, from 
March to the 12th of June 1792. After the 10th of August he 
was again given charge of the finances in the provisional executive 
council, though with but indifferent success. He shared in the 
fall of the Girondists, was arrested on the 2nd of June 1793, 
but somehow was left in prison until the 8th of December, when, 
on receiving notice that he was to appear on the next day before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, he committed suicide. 

CLAVIJO, RUY GONZALEZ DE (d. 1412), Spanish traveller 
of the 15th century, whose narrative is the first important one 
of its kind contributed to Spanish literature, was a native of 
Madrid, and belonged to a family of some antiquity and position. 
On the return of the ambassadors Pelayo de Sotomayor and 
Hernan Sanchez de Palazuelos from the court of Timur, Henry 
III, of Castille determined to send another embassy to the new 
lord of Western Asia, and for this puiq^ose he selected Clavijo, 
Gomez de Salazar (who died on the outward journey), and a 
master of theology named Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria. 
They sailed from St Mary Port near Cadiz on the 22nd of May 
1403, touched at the Balearic Isles, Gaeta and Rhodes, spent 
some time at Constantinople, sailed along the southern coast of 
the Black Sea to Trebizond, and proceeded inland by Erzerum, 
the Ararat region, Tabriz, Sultanieh, leheran and Meshed, 
to Samarkand, where they were well received by the conqueror. 
Their return was at last accomplished, in part after Timur’s 
death, and with countless difficulties and dangers, and they 
landed in Spain on the ist of March 1406. Clavijo proceeded 
at once to the court, at that time in Alcala de Henares, and 
served as chamberlain till the king’s death (in the spring of 
1406-1407); he then returned to Madrid, and lived there in 
opulence till his own death on the 2nd of April 1412. He was 
buried in the chapel of the monastery of St Francis, which he 
had rebuilt at great expense. 

There are two leading MSS of Claviio’s narrative— (a) London, 
British Museum, Additional MSS, 16,613 fols i, n--i25, v ; {h) 
Madrid, National Library, 9218 ; and two old editions of the original 
Spanish — (i) by Gon^alo Argote de Molina (Seville, 1582), (2) by 
Antonio de Sancha (Madiid, 1782), both having the misleading titles, 
apparently invented by Molina, of Htstoria del gran Tamorlan, and 
Vida y hazanas del gran Tamorlan (the latter at the beginning of the 
text itself) ; a better sub-title is added, viz. Ittnerano y enarracton 
del vtage y relacton de la emhaxada que Huy Gonzalez de Clavijo 
le hizo. Both editors, and especially Sancha, supply general ex- 
planatorv dissertations The Spanish text has also been published, 
with a Russian translation, m vol xxvm (pp t-455) of the Pubh- 
cationZ of the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences [Section of 
Russian Language, &c.), edited by I. I. Srezncv.ski (1881). An 
English version, by Sir Clements Markham, was issued by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1859 [NarraHve of the Embassy of R , G . . de Clavijo 
to the Court of Timour), The identification of a great number of 
the places mentioned by Clavijo is a matter of consideiable difficulty, 
and has given rise to some discussion (see Khanikof’s list in Geo^ 
graphical Magazine (1874), and Srezncvski's Annotated Index m 
the Russian edition of 1881), A short account of Clavijo s life is 
givbn by Alvarez y Baena in the Hij'os de Madud, vol ix. See also 
C. R. Beazley, Dawn of Modem Geo^aphy, 111. 33 ^“ 5 ^* 
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CLAVIJO Y FAJARDO, JOSfi (1730*4806), Spanish pablicist, 
was born at I^nzarote (Canary Islands) in 1730. He settled 
in Madrid, became editor of El Pemad^ft and by his campa^n 
against the public performance of autos sacramentaks seoin^ 
their prohibition in 1765. In 1770 he was appointed director 
of the royal theatres, a post which he resigned in order to take 
up the editorship of the Mermrio kisUrico y politico k Madrid : 
at the time of his death in 1806 he was secretary to the Cabinet 
of Natural History. He had in abundance the courage, per- 
severance and gift of pungent expression which form the equip- 
ment of the aggressive journalist, but his work would long since 
have been forgotten were it not that it put an end to a peculiarly 
national form of dramatic exposition, and that his love affair 
with one of Beaumarchais’ sisters suggested the theme of Goethe’s 
first publication, Clavtgo, 

OLAY, CASSIUS MARCELLUS (1810*1903), American poli- 
tician, was born in Madison county, Kentucky, on the 19^ of 
October 1810. He was the son of Green Clay (1757*1826), a 
Kentucky soldier of the war of 1812 and a relative of Henry 
Clay. He was educated at Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, 
and at Yale, where he graduated in 1832. Influenced to some 
e.xtent by William Lloyd Garrison, he became an advocate of the 
abolition of slavery, and <m his return to his native state, at the 
risk of social and political ostracism, he gave utterance to his 
l>elief. He studied law, but instead of practising devoted 
himself to a political career. In 1835, 1837 and 1840 he was 
elected as a Whig to the Kentucky legislature, where he advocated 
a system of gradual emancipation, and secured the establishment 
of a public school system, and a much-needed reform in the jury 
system. In 1841 he was defeated on account of his abolition 
views. In 1844 he delivered campaign speeches for Henry Clay 
throughout the North. In 1845 he established, at Lexington, 
Kentucky, an anti-slavery publication known as The True 
Jmencan, but in the same year his office and press were wrecked 
by a mob, and he removed the publication office to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. During this and the earlier period of Ids career his zeal and 
hot temper involved him in numerous personal encounters and 
several duels, in all of which he bore himself with a reckless 
bravery. In the Mexican War he served as a captain of a 
Kentucky company of militia, and was taken prisoner, while 
reconnoitring, during General Scott’s advance on the City of 
Mexico. He left the Whig party in 1850, and as an anti-slavery 
candidate for governor of Kentucky polled 5000 votes. In 1856 
he joined the Republican party, and wielded considerable 
influence as a Southern representative in its councils. In i860 
he was a leading candidate for the vice-presidential nomination. 
In 1861 he was Sent by President Lincoln as minister to Russia ; 
in 1862 he returned to America to accept a commission as major- 
general of volunteers, but in March 1863 was reappointed to his 
former post at St Petersburg, where he remained until 1869. 
Disapproving of tlie Republican policy of reconstruction, he left 
the party, and in 1872 was one of the organizers of the JJberal- 
Republican revolt, and was largely instrumental in securing the 
nomination of Horace Greeley for the presidency. In the 
political campaigns of 1876 and 1880 he supported the Democratic 
candidate, but rejoinad the Republican party in the campaign of 
1884. He died at Whitehall, Kentucky, on the 22nd of July 
1903 - 

See lu8 autobiography, The Life, Memmrs, Wnhngs, und Speeches 
of Casstus Marcelius Clay (Cwicmnati, 189^)) ; and The of 

Cassius Mnrcilhis Clay (edited with a “ Memoir " by Horace Greelev 
New York, 1848). 

€LAY, CHARLES (1801-1893), English surgeon, was born at 
Bredbury, near Stockport, on the 27^ of December 1801. He 
began his medical education as a pupil of Kinder Wood in 
Manchester (where he used to attend John Dalton’s lectures on 
cheniistry), and in 1821 went to Edinburgh to continue his 
studies there. Qualifying in 1823, he began a general practice m 
Ashton-undcr-Lyne, but in 1839 removed to Manchester to 
practise as an operative and consulting surgeon- It was there 
that, in 1842, he first performed the operation of ovariotomy 
with which his name is associated. On this occasion it was 


perfectly sticoesaful, and when in 1865 be published an analysis 
of ju cases he was ablej to show a mortality only slightly above 
30 %• Althou|b his merits in this matter have sometimes been 
den^, his claun to the title Father of Ovariotomy ” is now 
generally conceded, and it is admitted that he deserves the 
credit not only of having shown how that operation could be 
made a success, but also of having played an important part in 
the advance of abdominal surgery for which the 19th century was 
conspicuous. In spite of the claims of a heavy practice, Clay 
found time for the pursuit of geology and archaeology. Among 
the books of which he was the author were a volume of Geological 
Sheickes oj Manchester (1839) and KUistory of the Currency of the 
Isle of Man (1849), his collections included over a thousand 
editions of the Old and New Testaments and a reraarfcaWy 
complete series of the silver and copper coins of the United 
States. He died at Poulton-le-Fylde, near Preston, on the 19th 
of September 1893. 

CLAY, FREDERIC (i83&*i889), English musical composer, 
the son of James Clay, M.P., who was celebrated as a player of 
whist and a writer an that subject, was born in Paris on the 3rd of 
August 1838. He studied masic under W, B, Molique in Paris 
and Moritz Hauptmann at Leipzig. With the exception of a few 
songs and two cantatas, The Knights of the Cross (1866) and 
LaUa Rookh (1877),— the latter of which contained his well- 
known song “ I’ll sing thet' songs of Araby,”— his compositions 
were all written for the stage. Clay’s first public appearance was 
made with an opera entitled Court and Cottage, the libretto of 
which was written by Tom Taylor. This was produced at 
Covent Garden in 1862, and was followed by Constance (1865), 
Ages Ago{i 86 i)), and Princess Toto{i 8 ^^), to name only three of 
many works which have long since been forgotten. The last two, 
which were written to libretti by W. S. Gilbert, are among Clay’s 
most tuneful and most attractive works. He wrote part of the 
music for Bahd and Bijou (1872) and The Black Crook (1873), 
both of which were produced at the Alhambra. He also furnished 
incidental music for a revival of Twelfth Night and for the 
production of James Albery’s Onana, His last works, The 
Merry Duchess (1883) and The Golden Ring (1883), the latter 
written for the reopening of the Alhambra, which had been burned 
to the ground tlie year before, showed an advance upon his 
previous work, and rendered all the more regrettable the stroke of 
paralysis which crippled his physical and mental energies during 
the last few years of his life. He died at Great Marlow on the 
24th of November 1889. 

CLAY, HENRY (1777-1852), American statesman and orator, 
was born in Hanover county, Virginia, on the 12th of April T777, 
and died in Washington on the 29th of June 1852. Few public 
characters in the United States have been the subject of more 
heated controversy. His enemies denounced him as a pretender, 
a selfish intriguer, and an abandoned profligate ; his supporters 
placed him among the sages and sometimes even among the 
saints. He was an arranger of measures and leader of political 
forces, not an originator of ideas and systems. His public life 
covered nearly half a century, and his name and fame rest 
entirely upon his own merits. He achieved his success despite 
serious obstacles. He was tall, rawboned and awkward ; his 
early instruction was scant ; but he read books,” talked well, 
and so, after his admission to the bar at Richmond, Virginia, 
in 1797, and his removal next year to Lexington, Kentucky, he 
quickly acquired a reputation and a lucrative income from his 
law practice. 

Thereafter, until the end of life, and in a field where he ttiet, 
as either friend or foe, John Quincy Adams, Gallatin, Madison, 
Monroe, Webster, Jodcson, ^Ihoun, Randolph and Benton, 
his political activity was wellnigh ceaseless. At the age of 
twenty-two (1799), was elected to a constitutional convention 
in Kentucky ; at twenty-six, to the Kentucky legislature ; 
at twenty-nine, while yet under the age limit of the United 
States constitution, he was appointed to an unexpired term 
(1806*1807) in the United Stgtes Senate, where, contrary to 
custom, he at once plunged into business, as though he had been 
there oil his life. He .again served in the Kentucky legislature 
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{t 80S-1809); was cliosen speaker of its lower liousei and iwihieved 
distinction by preventfa^ an intense and widespread anti^British 
feeling from excluding the common law from the Kentucky code, 
A year later he was elected to another unexpired term in the 
tlnited States Senate, serving in tSio-1811, At thirty^our 
(1811) he was elected to the United States House of Representa- 
tives and chosen speaker on the first day of the session. One of 
the chief sources of his popularity was his activity in Congress 
in promoting the war with Great Britain in 1812, while at one 
of the peace commissioners he reluctantly signed the treaty of 
Ghent on the 24th of December 1814. During the fourteen years 
following his first election, he was re-^elected five times to the 
House and to the speakership ; retiring for one Ijerm (i82i*-iB23) 
to resume his law practice and retrieve his fortunes. He thus 
served as speaker in 1811-1814, in 1815-1820 and in 1823--1825. 
Once he was unanimously elected by his constituents, and once 
nearly defeated for having at the previous sessioil voted to increase 
congresskmal salaries. He was a warm friend of the Spanish* 
American revolutionists (i8i8) and of the Greek insurgents 
^1824). Fiom 1825 to 1829 be served as secretary of state in 
President John Quincy Adams’s cabinet, and in 1831 he was 
elected to the United States Senate, where he served until 1842, 
and again from 1849 until his death. 

From the beginning of his career he was in favour of internal 
improvements as a means of opening up the fertile but inaccess- 
ible West, and was opposed to the abuse of official patronage 
known as the spoils system,” The most important of the 
national questions with which Clay was associated, however, 
were the various phases of slavery politics and protection to 
home industries. The most prominent characteristics of his 
public life were his predisposition to ‘‘ compromises ” and 

pacifications,” which generally failed of their object, and his 
passionate patriotic devotion to the Union. 

His earliest championship of protection was a resolution 
introduced by him in the Kentucky legislature {1808) which 
favoured the wearing by its meml'iers of home-made 
clothes ; and one in the United States vSenate (April 
tectioaisu i8io), on behalf of home-grown and home-made 
supplies for the United States navy, but only to the 
point of making the nation independent of foreign supply. In 
iSrfi he advocated the Dallas tariff, in which the duties ranged 
up to 35 % on articles of home production, the supply of which 
could satisfy the home demand ; the avowed purpose being to 
build up certain industries for safety in time of war. In 1824 
he advocated high duties to relieve the prevailing distress, which 
he pictured in a brilliant and effective speech. Although the 
distress was caused by the reactionary effect of a disordered 
currency and the infiated prices of the war of 1812, he ascribed 
it to the country’s dependence on foreign supply and foreign 
markets. Great Britain, he said, was a shining example of the 
wisdom of a high tariff. No nation ever flourished without one. 
He closed his principal speech on the subject in the House of 
Representatives with a glowing appeal in behalf of what he 
called The American System.” In spite of the opposition of 
Webster and otlier prominent statesmen, Clay succeeded in 
enacting a tariff which the people of the Southern states de- 
nodneed as a tariff of abominations,” As it overswelled the 
revenue, in 1832 he vigorously favoured reducing tariff rates 
on all articles not competing with American products . His speech 
in behalf of the measure was for years a protection text-book ; 
but the measure itself reduced the revenue so little and provoked 
such serioits threats of nullification and secession m South 
Carolina, that, to prevent bloodshed and to forestall a free trade 
measure from the next Congress, Clay brought forward in 1833 
a compromise gradually redudng the tariff rates to an average 
of 20 %. To the Protectionists this was ” like a crash of thunder 
in winter ” ; but it was received with Such favour by the country 
generally, that its author was hailed as The Great Pacificator, 
as he had been thirteen years before at the* time of the Missouri 
Compromise (sec btslow). As, however, the discontent with 
the tariff in the South was only a symptom of the real 
trouble there— the sensitiveness of the slavfe-power, — Clay 


subsequently confessed his serious doubts of the policy of his 
mterference. 

He was only twenty-two, when, as an opponent of slavery, 
he vainly urged an emancipation dause lor the new comtitution 
of Kentucky, and he never ceased regretting that its failure put 
his state, in improvements and progress, behind its free neigh- 
bours. In 1820 he congratulated the new South American 
republics on having alxilished slavery, but the same year the 
threats of the Southern states to destroy the Union led him to 
advocate the Missouri Compromise,” which, while keeping 
slavery out of all the rest of the territory acquired by the 
'' I^uisiana Purchase ” north of Missouri’s southern boundary 
line, permitted it in that state. Then, greeted with the title 
of The Great Pacificator ” as a reward for his success, he 
retired temporarily to private life, with a larger stock of popu- 
larity than he had ever had l>efore. /Uthough at various times 
he had helped to strengthen the law for the recxivery of fugitive 
slaves, declining as secretary of state to aid Great Britain ui the 
further suppression of the slave trade, and demanding the 
return of fugitives from Canada, yet he heartily supported 
the colonizing of the slaves in Africa, because slavery was the 
“ deepest stain upon the character of the country,” opposition 
to which could not be repressed except by blowing out the moral 
lights around,” and eradicating from the human soul the light 
of reason and the law of liberty.” When the slave power 
became more aggressive, in and after the year 1831, Clay defended 
the right ol petition for the aI)ohtion of slaveiy in the District of 
Columbia, and opposed Calhoun’s bill forbidding the use of the 
mails to “ abolition ” newspapers and documents. He was luke- 
warm toward recognizing the mdependence of Texas, lest it should 
aid the increase of slave territory, and generally favoured the 
freedom of speech and press as regards the question of slavery ; 
yet his various concessions and compromises resulted, as he him- 
self declared, in the abolitionists denouncing him as a slave- 
holder, and the slaveholders as an abolitionist. In 1839, only 
twelve months after opposing the pro-slavery demands, he pre- 
pared an elaborate speech, in order ” to set himself right with the 
South,” which, before its delivery, received pro-slavery approval. 
While affirming that he was ” no friend of slavery ” he held 
abolition and the alDolitionists responsible for tlie liatred, strife, 
disruption and carnage tliat menaced the nation. In response, 
Calhoun extended to him a most hearty welcome, and assigned 
him to a place on the bench of the penitents Being a cimdidate 
for the presidency Clay had to take the insult without wincing. 
It was in reference te this speech that he made the oft-quoted 
remark that he “would rather be light than be president,” 
While a candidate for president m 1844, he opposed in the 
“ Raleigh letter ” the annexation of Texas on many grounds 
except that of its increasing the slave power, thus displeasing 
both the men of anti-slavery and those of pro-slavery sentiments. 
In 1847, after the conquest of Mexico, he made a speech against 
the annexation of that country or the acquiiing of any foreign 
territory for the spread of slavery. Although in 1849 he again 
vainly proposed emancipation in Kentuck}% he was unanimously 
elected to the United States Senate, where m 1850 he temporarily 
pacified both sections of the country by successfully offering, 
for the sake of the “ peace, concord and liarmony of these 
states,” a measure or senes of measures that became known as 
the Compromise of 1850.” It admitted California as a free state, 
organized Utah and New Mexico as Territories without reference 
to slavery, and enacted a more efficient fugitive slave law. In 
spite of great physical weakness he made several earnest speeches 
in behalf of these measures to save the Union. 

Another conspicuous feature of Clay’s public career was his 
absorbing and rightful, but constantly ungratified, ambition to 
be president of the United States. His name in connexion 
therewith was mentioned comparatively early, and in 1824, 
with W. H. Crawford, Andrew Jackson, and John Quincy 
Adams, he was a candidate for that office. There being no choice 
by the people, and die House of Representatives having elected 
Adams, Gay was accused by Jackson and his friends of making 
a corrupt baigain whereby, in payment of his vote and influence 
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for Adams, he was appointed secretary of state. This made 
Jackson Clay^s lifelong enemy, and ever after kept Clay busy 
explaining and denying the allegation. In 1832 Clay was unani- 
mously nominated for the presidency by theNational Republicans; 
Jackson, by the Democrats. The main issue was the policy 
of continuing the United States Bank, which in 1811 Clay had 
opposed, but in 1816 and always subsequently warmly favoured. 
A majority of the voters approved of Jackson’s fight against 
what Clay had once denounced as a dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional monopoly. Clay made the mistake of supposing that he 
could arouse popular enthusiasm for a moneyed corporation in 
its contest with the great military “ hero of New Orleans.” 
In 1839 he was a candidate for the Whig nomination, but by a 
secret ballot his enemies defeated him in the party convention, 
held in December of that year, and nominated William Henry 
Harrison. The result threw Clay into paroxysms of rage, and 
he violently complained that his friends always used him as 
their candidate when he was sure to be defeated, and betrayed 
him when he or any one could have been elected. In 1844 he 
was nominated by the Whigs against James K, Polk, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. By an audacious fraud that represented him 
as an enemy, and Polk as a friend of protection. Clay lost the 
vote of Pennsylvania ; and he lost the vote of New York by 
his own letter abating the force of his previous opposition to 
the annexation of Texas. Even his enemies felt that his defeat 
l>y Polk was almost a national calamity. In 1848, Zachary 
Taylor, a Mexican War hero, and hardly even a convert to the 
Whig party, defeated Clay for the nomination, Kentucky 
herself deserting her “ favourite son.” 

Clay’s quick intelligence and sympathy, and his irreproachable 
conduct in youth, explain his precocious prominence in public 
affairs. In his persuasiveness as an orator and his charming 
personality lay the secret of his power. He had early trained 
himself in the art of speech-making, in the forest, the field and 
even the barn, with horse and ox for audience. By contempor- 
aries his voice was declared to be the finest musical instrument 
that they ever heard. His eloquence was in turn majestic, 
fierce, playful, insinuating ; his gesticulation natural, vivid, 
large, powerful. In public he was of magnificent bearing, 
possessing the true oratorical temperament, the nervous exalta- 
tion that makes the orator feel and appear a supierior being, 
transfusing his thought, passion and will into the mind and 
heart of the listener ; but his imagination frequently ran away 
with his understanding, while his imperious temper and ardent 
combativeness hurried him and his party into disadvantageous 
positions. The ease, too, with which he outshone men of vastly 
greater learning lured him from the task of intense and arduous 
study. His speeches were characterized by skill of statement, 
ingenious grouping of facts, fervent diction, and ardent patriot- 
ism ; sometimes by biting sarcasm, but also by siq^erficial 
research, half-knowledge and an unwillingness to reason a 
proposition to its logical results. In private, his never-failing 
courtesy, his agreeable manners and a noble and generous 
heart for all who needed protection against the powerful or the 
lawless, endeared him to hosts of friends. His popularity was 
as great and as inexhaustible among his neighbours as among 
his fellow-citizens generally. He pronounced upon himself a 
just judgment when he wrote : “If any one desires to know the 
leading and paramount object of my public life, the preservation 
of this Union will furnish him the key.” 

See Calvin Colton, The Works of Henry Clav (6 vols , New York, 
1857: new ed., 7 vols, New York, 1898), the first three volumes 
of which are an account of Clay’s " Life and Times " , and 
Carl Schurz, Henry Clav (2 voh., Boston, 1887), m the “American 
Statesmen ” senes (C. S.) 

CLAY (from 0. Eng. claeg, a word common in various forms 
to Teutonic languages, cf. Ger. Kiev), commonly defined as a 
fine-grained, almost impalpable substance, very soft, more or 
less coherent when dr)% plastic and retentive of water when wet ; 
it has an “ earthy ” odour when breathed upon or moistened, 
and consists essentially of hydrous aluminium silicate with 
various impurities. Of clay are formed a great number of rocks, 
which collectively are known as “ clay-rocks ” or pelitic rocks ” 


(from Gr. clay), mudstone, shale, slate : these exhibit 
in greater or less perfection the properties above described 
according to their freedom from impurities. In nature, clays are 
rarely f^ from foreign ingredients, many of which can be 
detected with the unaided eye, while others may be observed 
by means of the microscope. The commonest impurities are ; — 
(i) organic matter, humus, &c, (exemplified by clay-soils with 
an admixture of peat, oil shales, carbonaceous shales); (2) 
fossils (such as plants in the shales of the Lias and Coal Measures, 
shells in clays of all geological periods and in fresh water marls) ; 
(3) carbonate of lime (rarely altogether absent, but abundant 
in marls, cement-stones and argillaceous limestones); (4) 
sulphide of iron, os pyrite or marcasite (when finely diffused, 
giving the clay a dark grey-blue colour, which weathers to 
browfi — e.g, London Clay ; also as nodules and concretions, 
e,g, Gault) ; (5) oxides of iron (staining the clay bright red when 
ferric oxide, red ochre ; yellow when hydrous, e.g. yellow 
ochre); (6) sand or detrital silica (forming loams, arenaceous 
clays, argillaceous sandstones, &c.). Less frequently present 
arc the following: — rock salt (Tnassic clays, and marls of 
Cheshire, &c.) ; gypsum (London Clay, Triassic clays) ; dolomite, 
phosphate of hme, vivianite (phosphate of iron), oxides of 
manganese, copper ores (e.g. Kupferschtefer), wavellite and 
amber. As the impurities increase in amount the clay rocks 
pass gradually into argillaceous sands and sandstones, argil- 
laceous limestones and dolomites, shaly coals and clay 
ironstones. 

Natural clays, even when most pure, show a considerable 
range of composition, and hence cannot be regarded as consisting 
of a single mineral ; clay is a rocky and has that variability which 
characterizes all rocks. Of the essential properties of clay some 
are merely physical, and depend on the minute size of the 
particles. If any rock be taken (even a piece of pure quartz) and 
crushed to a very fine powder, it will show some of the peculi- 
arities of clays; for example, it will be plastic, retentive of 
moisture, impermeable to water, and will shrink to some extent if 
the moist mass be kneaded, and then allowed to dry. It happens, 
however, that many rocks are not disintegrated to this extreme 
degree by natural processes, and weathering invariably accom- 
panies disintegration. Quartz, for example, has little or no 
cleavage, and is not attacked by the atmosphere. It breaks up 
into fragments, which become rounded by attrition, but after 
they reach a certain minuteness are borne along by currents of 
water or air in a state of suspension, and are not further reduced 
in size. Hence sands are more coarse grained than clays. A 
great number of rock-forming minerals, however, possess a good 
cleavage, so that when bruised they split into thin fragments ; 
many of these minerals decompose somewliat readily, yielding 
secondary minerals, which are comparatively soft and have a 
scaly character, with eminently perfect cleavages, which facilitate 
splitting into exceedingly thin plates. The principal substances 
of this description are kaolin, muscovite and chlorite. Kaolin 
and muscovite are formed principally after felspar (and the 
felspars are the commonest minerals of all crystalline rocks) ; 
also from nepheline, leucite, scapolite and a variety of other 
rock-forming minerals. Chlorite arises from biotite, augite and 
hornblende. Serpentine, which may be fibrous or scaly, is a 
secondary product of oh vine and certain pyroxenes. Clays 
consist essentially of the above ingredients (although serpentine 
is not known to take part in them to any extent, it is closely 
allied to chlorite). At the same time other substances are 
produced as decomposition goes on. They are principally finely 
divided quartz, epidote, zoisite, rutile, limonite, calcite, pyrites, 
and very small particles of these are rarely absent from 
natural clays. These fine-grained materials are at first mixed 
with broken and more er less weathered rock fragments 
and coarser mineral particles in the soil and subsoil, but by 
the action of wind and rain they are swept away and deposited 
in distant situations. ” I/iess ” is a fine calcareous clay, 
which has been wind-borne, and subsequently laid down on the 
margins of dry steppes and deserts. Most clays are water- 
borne, having been carried from the surface of the land by 
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rain and transported by the brooks and rivers into lakes or 
the sea. In this state the fine particles are known as “ mud/* 
They are deposited where the currents are checked and the water 
becomes very still. If temporarily laid down in other situations 
they are ultimately lifted again and removed. A little clay, 
stirred up with water in a glass vessel, takes hours to settle, and 
even after two or three days some remains in suspension ; in fact, 
it has been suggested that in such cases the clay forms a sort of 
** colloidal solution ” in the water. Traces of dissolved salts, 
such as common salt, gypsum or alum, greatly accelerate 
deposition. For these reasons the principal gathermg places of 
fine pure clays are deep, still lakes, and the sea bottom at con- 
siderable distances from the shore. The coarser materials settle 
nearer the land, and the shallower portions of the sea floor are 
strewn with gravel and sand, except in occasional depressions 
and near the mouths of rivers where mud may gather. Farther 
out the great mud deposits begin, extending from 50 to 200 m. 
from the land, according to the amount of sediment brought in, 
and the rate at which the water deepens. A girdle of mud 
accumulations encircles all the continents. These sediments are 
fine and tenacious ; their principal components, in addition to 
clay, being small grains of quartz, zircon, tourmaline, hornblende, 
felspar and iron compounds. 'Fheir typical colour is blackish- 
blue, owing to the abundance of sulphuretted hydrogen ; when 
fresh they have a sulphurous odour, when weathered they are 
brown, as their iron is present as hydrous oxides (limonite, &c.). 
These deposits are tenanted by numerous forms of marine life, 
and the sulphur they contain is derived from decomposing 
organic matter. Occasionally water -logged plant debris is 
mingled with the mud. In a few places a red colour prevails, the 
iron being mostly oxidized ; elsew here the muds are green 
owing to abundant glauconite. Traced landwards the muds 
become more sandy, while on their outer margins they grade into 
the abysmal deposits, such as the globigerina ooze (see Ocean 
AND Oceanography). Near volcanoes they contain many 
volcanic minerals, and around coral islands they are often m 
large part calcareous. 

Microscopic sections of some of the more coherent clays and 
shales may be prepared by saturating them with Canada balsam 
by long boiling, and slicing the resultant mass in the same 
manner as one of the harder rocks. They show that clay rocks 
contain abundant very small grains of quartz (about 0*01 to 
0-05 mm. in diameter), with ohen felspar, tourmaline, zircon, 
epidote, rutile and more or less calcitc. These may form more 
than one-third of an ordinary shale ; the greater part, however, 
consists of still smaller scales of other minerals (o*oi mm. in 
diameter and less than this). Some of these are recognizable as 
pale yellowish and white mica ; others seem to be chlorite, the 
remainder is perhaps kaolin, but, owing to the minute size of the 
flakes, they yield very indistinct reactions to polarized light. 
They are also often stained with iron oxide and organic substances, 
and in consequence their true nature is almost impossible to 
determine. It is certain, however, that the finer-grained rocks are 
richest in alumina, and in combined water ; hence the inference 
is clear that kaolin or some other hydrous aluminium silicate is 
the dominating constituent. These results are confirmed by the 
mechanical analysis of clays. This process consists in finely 
pulverizing the soil or rock, and levigating it in vessels of water. 
A series of powders is obtained progressively finer according to the 
time req^uired to settle to the bottom of the vessel. The clay is 
held to include those particles which have less than 0*005 ^^* 
diameter, and contains a higher percentage of alumina than any 
of the other ingredients. 

As might be inferred from the differences they exhibit in other 
respects, clay rocks vary greatly in their chemical composition. 
Some of them contain much iron (yellow, blue and red clays) ; 
others contain abundant calcium carbonate (calcareous clays 
and marls). Pure clays, however, may be found almost quite 
free from these substances. Their silica ranges from about 60 to 
45 %> varying in accordance with the amount of quartz and 
alkali-felspar present. It is almost always more than would be 
the case if the rock consisted of kaolin mixed with muscovite. 
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Alumina is high in the finer clays (18 to 30 %), and they are the 
most aluminous of all sediments, except bauxite. Magnesia is 
never absent, though its amount may be less than i % ; it is 
usually contained in minerals of the chlorite group, but partly 
also in dolomite. The alkalis are very interesting ; often they 
form 5 or 10 % of the whole rock ; they indicate abundance of 
white micas or of undecomposed particles of felspar. Some clays, 
however, such os fireclays, contain very little potash or soda, 
while they are rich in alumina ; and it is a fair inference tliat 
hydrated aluminous silicates, such as kaolin, are well represented 
in these rocks. There are, in fact, a few clays which contain 
about 45 % of alumina, that is to say, more than in pure kaolin. 
It is prol)able that these are related to bauxite and certain kinds 
of laiente. 

A few of the most important clay rocks, such as china-clay, 
brick-clay, red-clay and shale, may he briefly described here. ’ 

China-clay is white, friable and earthy. It occurs in regions 
of granite, porphyry and syenite, and usually occupies funnel- 
shaped cavities of no great superficial area, but of considerable 
depth. It consists of very fine scaly kaolin, larger, shining plates 
of white mica, grains of quartz and particles of scmi-decom posed 
felspar, tourmaline, zircon and other minerals, which originally 
formed part of the granite. These clays are produced by the 
decomposition of the granite by acid vapours, which are dis- 
charged after the igneous rock has solidified (“ fumarole or 
pneumatolytic action *’). Fluorine and its compounds are often 
supposed to have been among the agencies which produce this 
change, but more probably carbonic acid played the principal 
role. The felspar decomposes into karlin and quartz ; its 
alkalis are for the most part set free and removed in solution, 
but are partly retained in the white mica which is constantly 
found in crude china-clays. Semi-decomposed varieties of the 
granite are known as china-stone. The kaolin may be washed 
away from its original site, and deposited in hollows or lakes to 
form beds of white clay, such as pipe-clay ; in this case it is 
always more or less impure. Yellow and pinkish varieties of 
china-clay and pipe-clay contain a small quantity of oxide of 
iron. The best-known localities for china-clay are Cornwall, 
L’moges (France), Saxony, Bohemia and China ; it is found also 
in Pennsylvania, N. Carolina and elsewhere in the United States. 

Fire-clays include all those varieties of clay which are very 
refractoiy to heat. They must contain little alkalis, lime, 
magnesia and iron, but some of them are comparatively rich 
in silica. Many of the clays which pass under this designation 
belong to the Carboniferous period, and are found underlying 
seams of coal. Either by rapid growth of vegetation, or by 
subsequent percolation of organic solutions, most of the alkalis 
and the lime have been carried away. 

Any argillaceous material, which can be used for the manu- 
facture of bricks, may be called a brick-clay. In England, 
Kimmeridge Clay, Lias clays, London Clay and pulverized 
shale and slate are all employed for this purpose. Each variety 
needs special treatment according to its properties. The true 
brick-clays, however, are superficial deposits of Pleistocene or 
Quaternary age, and occur in hollows, filled-up lakes and 
deserted stream channels. Many of them are derived from the 
glacial boulder-clays, or from the washing away of the finer 
materials contained in older clay formations. They are always 
very impure. 

The yed-clay is an abysmal formation, occurring in the sea 
bottom in the deejiest part of the oceans. It is estimated to 
cover over fifty millions of square miles, and is probably the most 
extensive deposit which is in course of accumulation at the 
present day. In addition to the reddish or brownish argillaceous 
matrix it contains fresh or decomposed crystals of volcanic 
minerals, such as felspar, augite, hornblende, olivine and 
pumiceous or palagonitic rocks. These must either have l)een 
ejected by submarine volcanoes or drifted by the wind from 
active vents, as the fine ash discharged by Kraicatoa was wafted 
over the whole globe. Larger rounded lumps of pumice, found 
in the clay, have probably floated to their present situations, 
and sank when decomposed, all their cavities becoming filled 
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with sea water. Crystals of zeolites (phillipsite) form in the 
red-clay as radiate, nodular groups. Lumps of manganese oxide, 
with a black, shining outer surface, are also characteristic of 
this deposit, and frequently encrust pieces of pumice or animal 
remains. The only fossils of the clay ate radiolaria, sharks^ 
teeth and the ear-bones of whales, precisely those parts of the 
skeleton of marine creatures which are hardest and can longest 
sur/ive exposure to sea- water. Their comparative abundance 
shows how slowly the clay gathers. Small rounded spherules 
of iron, believed by some to be meteoric dust, have also been 
obtained in some numbers. Among the rocks of the continents 
nothing exactly the same as this remarkable deposit is known 
to occur, though fine dark clays, with manganese nodules, are 
found in many localities, accompanied by other rocks which 
indicate deep-water conditions of deposit. 

Another type of red-clav is found in caves, and is known as 
cave-earth or red-earth {terra rossa). It is fine, tenacious and 
bright red, and represents the insoluble and thoroughly weathered 
impurities which are left behind when the calcareous matter is 
removed in solution by carbonated waters. Similar residual 
clays sometimes occur on the surface of areas of limestone in 
hollows and fissures formed by weathering. 

Boulder-clay is a coarse unstratified deposit of fine clay, with 
more or less sand, and boulders of various sizes, the latter usually 
marked with glacial striations. 

Some clay rocks which have been laid down by water are 
very imifonn through their whole thickness, and are called 
mud-stones. Others split readily into fine leaflets or laminae 
parallel to their bedding, and this structure is accentuated by 
the presence of films of other materials, such as sand or vegetable 
d6bris. Laminated clays of this sort are generally known as 
shales] they occur in many formations but are very common 
in the Carboniferous. Some of them contain much organic 
debris, and when distilled yield paraffin oil, wax, compounds 
of ammonia, &c. In these oil -shales there are clear, globular, 
yellow bodies which seem to he resmous. It has been suggested 
that the admixture of large quantities of decomposed fresh- 
water algae among the original mud is the origin of the paraffins. 
In New South Wales, Scotland and several parts of America 
such oil-shales are worked on a commercial scale. Many shales 
contain great numbers of ovoid or rounded septarian nodules 
of clay ironstone. Others are rich in pyrites, which, on oxidation, 
produces sulphuric acid ; this attacks the aluminous silicates 
of the clay and forms aluminium sulphate {alum shales). The 
lias shales of Whitby contain blocks of semi-mineralized wood, 
or jet, which is black with a resinous lustre, and a fibrous 
structure. The laminated structure of shales, though partly 
due to successive very thin sheets of deposit, is certainly de- 
pendent also on the vertical pressure exerted by masses of supei- 
inciimbent rock ; it indicates a transition to the fissile character 
of clay slat(‘s. (J S F ) 

CLAY CROSS, an urban district in the Chesterfield parlia- 
mentary division of Derbyshire, England, near the river Amber, 
on the Midland railway, 5 m. S. of Chesterfield. Pop. (1901) 
8358. The Clay Cross Colliery and Ironworks Company, whose 
mines were for a time leased by George Stephenson, employ a 
great number of hands. 

CLAYMORE (from the Gaelic claidheamh mor, “ great sword ”), 
the old two-edged broadsword with cross hilt, of which the 
guards were usually turned down, used by the Highlanders of 
Scotland. The name is also wrongly applied to the single-edged 
basket-hilted sword adopted in the i6th century and still worn 
as the full-dress sword in the Highland regiments of the British 
army 

CLAYS, PAUL JEAN (1819-1900), Belgian artist, was bom 
at Bruges in 1819, and died at Brussels in 1900. He was one of 
the most esteemed marine painters of his time, and early in his 
career he substituted a sincere study of nature for the extravagant 
and artificial conventionality of most of his predecessors. When 
he began to paint, the sea was considered by continental artists 
as worth representing only under its most tempt^stuous aspects. 
Artists cared only for the stirring drama of storm and wreck, 


and they clung still tso the old-worid tradition of the romantic 
school. Clays was the first to appreciate the beauty of calm 
waters reflecting the slow procession of clouds, the glories of 
sunset illuminating the sails of ships or gilding the tarred rides 
of heavy fishing-boats. He painted the peaceful life of rivers, 
the poetry of wide estuaries, the regulated stir of roadsteads and 
ports. And while he thus broke away from old traditions he 
also threw off the trammek imposed on him by his master, 
the marine painter Theodore Gudin (1802-1880). Endeavouring 
only to give truthful expression to the nature that delighted his 
eyes, he sought to render the limpid salt atmosphere, the weight 
of waters, the transparence of moist horizons, the gem-like 
sparkle of the sky. A Fleming in his feeling for colour, he set his 
palette* with clean strong hues, and their powerful harmonies 
were in striking contrast with the rusty, smoky tones then in 
favour. If he was not a luminist in the modem use of the 
word, he deserves at any rate to be classed with the founders of 
the modem naturalistic school. This conscientious and healthy 
interpretation, to which the artist remained faithful, without any 
important change, to the end of an unusually long and laborious 
career, attracted those minds which aspired to be bold, and won 
over those which were moderate. Clays soon took his place 
among the most famous Belgian painters of his generation, and 
his pictures, sold at high prices, are to be seen in most public and 
private galleries. We may mention, among others, 'Fhe Beach 
at Ault,” “ Boats in a Dutch Port,” and “ Dutch Boats in the 
Flushing Roads,” the last in the National Gallery, London. 
In the Brussels gallery are llie Port of Antwerp,” ” Coast near 
Ostend,” and a Calm on the Scheldt ” ; m the Antwerp 
museum, The Meuse at Dordmeht ” ; in the Pmakothek at 
Munich, “ The Open North Sea ” ; in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Fine Arts, New York, ” The Festival of the Freedom of the 
Scheldt at Antwerp in 1863 ” ; in the palace of the king of the 
Belgians, ” Arrival of Queen Victoria at Ostend in 1857 ” ; in 
the Bulges academy, ” Port of P*eirugiido, Portugal.” Clays 
was a member of several Academies, Belgian and foreign, and 
of the Order of Leopold, the Legion of Honour, &c. 

Sec Camille Lemonnier, Histotre des Beaux- Arts (Brussels, 1887) 

(O. M.-*) 

CMYTON, JOHN MIDDLETON (1796-1856), American 
politician, was bom in Dagsborough, Sussex county, Delaware, on 
the 24th of July 1796. He came of an old Quaker family long 
prominent in the political history of Delaware. He graduated 
at Yale in 1815, and in 1819 began to practise law at Dover, 
Delaware, where for a time he was associated with his cousin, 
Thomas Clayton (1778-1854), subsequently a United States 
senator and chief-justice of the state. He soon gained a large 
practice. He became a member of the state House ol Repre- 
sentatives in 1824, and from December 1826 to October 1828 was 
secretary of state of Delaware. In 1829, by a combination of 
anti- Jackson forces in the state legislature, he was elected to the 
United States Senate. Here his great oratorical gifts gave him 
a high place as one of the ablest and most elotiuent opponents 
of the administration. In 1831 he was a member of the Ilelaware 
constitutional convention, and in 1835 he was returned to the 
Senate as a Whig, but resigned in the following year. In 1837- 
1839 he was chief justice of Delaware. In 1845 again entered 
the Senate, where he opposed the annexation of Texas and the 
Mexican War, but advocated th6 active prosecution of the latter 
once it was begun. In March 1849 he became secretary of state 
in the cabinet of President Zachary Taylor, to whose nomination 
and election his influence had contributed. His brief tenure 
of the state portfolio, which terminated on the 22hd of July 
1850, soon after Taylork death, was notable chiefly for the 
negotiation with the British minister, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
of the Clay ton-Bulwer Treaty {q,v). He was once more a member 
of the Senate from March 1853 until his death at Dover, Delaware, 
on the 9th of November 1856. By his contemporaries Clayton 
was considered one of the ablest debaters and orators in the 
Senate. 

See the memoir by Jo.seph P. Comegys in the Papers of the His- 
torical Society of Delaware, No. 4 (Wilmington, ^1882). 
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CLATTON-MJtWBlt 1BEATY, a famous Ums^ betswcn the 

United Stales and Great Britain, negotiated in 1850 by John M. 
Gayton and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord Dalling), in con- 
sequence of the situation created by the project of an initer^ 
oceanic canal across Nicara^a, each signatory being jeateus of 
the activities of the other m Central America, Great Britain 
had large and indefinite territorial claims in three r^ions^ 
Iklize or British Honduras, the Mosquito Coast and the Bay 
Islands.^ On the other hand, the United States, without terri- 
torial claims, held in reserve, ready for raufi^cation, treaties with 
Nicaragua and Honduras, which gave her a certain diplomatic 
vantage with which to balance the de fart^ dominion of Great 
Britain. Agreement on these points being impossiye and 
agreement on the canal question possil^, the latter was put in 
the foreground. The resulting treaty had four essential points. 
It bound both parties not to obtain or maintain any ex- 
clusive control of the proposed canal, or unequal advantage in 
its use. It guaranteed the neutralization of such canal. It 
declared that, the intention of the signatories being not only the 
accomplishment of a particular object ” — i e. that the canal, 
then supposedly near realization, should be neutral and equally 
free to the two contracting powers — but also to establish a 
general principle,” they agreed to extend their protection by 
treaty stipulation to any other practicable communications, 
whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which connects 
North and South America.” Finally, it stipulated that neither 
signatory would ever ‘‘ occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume 
or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos- 
quito Coast or any part of Central America,” nor make use of 
any protectorate or alliance, present or future, to such ends. 

The treaty was signed on the 19th of April, and was ratified 
by both governments ; but before the exchange of ratifications 
Lord Palmerston, on the 8th of June, directed Sir H. Bulwer 
to make a “ declaration ” that the British government did not 
understand the treaty “ as applying to Her Majesty’s settlement 
at Honduras, or its dependencies,” Mr Clay ton made a counter- 
declaration, which recited that the United States did not regard 
the treaty as applying to “ the British settlement in Honduras 
commonly called British-llonduras . . . nor the small islands 
in the neighbourhood of that settlement which may be known 
as its dependencies ” ; that the treaty’s engagements did apply 
to all the Central American states, with their just limits and 
proper dependencies ” ; and that these dedarations, not being 
submitted to the United States Senate, could of course not affect 
the legal import of the treaty. Tlie interpretation of the declara- 
tions soon became a matter of contention. The phraseology 
reflects the effort made by the United States to render impossible 
a physical control of the canal by Great Britain through the 
territory held by her at its mouth*— -the United States losing 
the above-mentioned treaty advantages, — just as the explicit 
abnegations of the treaty rendered impossible su<di control 
politically by either power. But Great Britain claimed that the 
excepted “ settlement ” at Honduras was the “ Belize ” covered 
by the extreme British claim ; that the Bay Islands were a 
dependency of Belize ; and that, as for the Mosquito Coast, the 
abnegatory clauses being wholly prospective in intent, she was 
not required to abandon her protectorate. The United States 
contended that the Bay Islands were not the “ dependencies'' 
of Belize, these being the small neighbouring islands mentioned 
in the same treaties ; that the excepted settlement ” was the 
British-Honduras of definite extent and narrow purpose recog- 
nized in British treaties with Spain ; that she had not con- 
firmed by recognition the large, indefinite and ofiensive claims 
whose dangers the treaty was primarily designed to lessen ; and 
that, as to the Mosquito Coast, the treaty was retrospective, and 
mutual in the rigour of its requirements, and as the United States 
had no de facto possessions, while Great Britain had, the clause 
^ The claims to a part of the first two were very old m origin, but 
edbwere^ heavily clouded by intermptions of poaeeesion, contested 
interpretations of Spanish-Bntxsh treataes, and active controversy 
with the Central American States, The claim to some of the terri- 
tory was new and still more contestable. See particulaily on these 
daiins Travises boolc tited below. 


binding both not to “ occupy ” any part of Central America 
©r the Mosquito Coast necessitated the abandonment of such 
territoiy as Great Britain was already actually occupying or 
exercising dominion over ; and the United States demanded the 
complete abandonment of the British protectorate over the 
Mosquito Indians. It seems to be a just conclusion that when 
in 1852 the Bay Islands were erected into a British “ colony ” 
this was a flagrant infraction of the treaty ; that as regards 
Belize the American arguments were decidedly stronger, and 
more correct historically ; and that as regards the Mosquito 
question, inasmuch as a protectorate seems certainly to have 
been recognized the treaty, to demand its absolute abandon- 
ment was unwarranted, although to satisfy the treaty Great 
Britain was bound materially to weaken it. 

In 1859-1860, by British treaties with Central American 
states, Ihe Bay Islands and Mosquito questions were settled 
nearly in acaird with the American contentions.^ But by the 
same treaties Belize was accorded limits much greater than 
those contended for by the United States. This settlement 
the latter power accepted without cavil for many years. 

Until j866 the policy of the United States was consistently 
for inter-oceanic canals open equally to all nations, and un- 
equivocally neutralized ; indeed, until 1880 there was practically 
no official divergence from this policy. But in 1880-1884 a 
variety of reasons were advanced why the United States might 
justly repudiate at will the Gayton-Bulwcr Treaty.® The new 
policy was based on national self-interest. The arguments 
advanced on its behalf were quite indefensible in law and history, 
and although the position of the United States in 1850-1860 
was in general the stronger in history, law and political ethics, 
that of Great Britain was even more conspicuously the stronger 
in the years 1880-1884. In 1885 the fonner government re- 
verted to its traditional policy, and the Hay-Paimrefote Treaty 
of 1902, which replaced the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, adopted 
the rule of neutralization for the Panama Canal. 

See the collected diplomatic correspi)ndcncc ml D. Travis, 
History of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (Anu Aiboi, Mich , 1899) ; 
J. H. Latan6, Diplomatic Relations of the Untied States and Spanish 
America (Baltimore, lyoo) ; T J Lawrence, Disputed Questions 
of Modem International Latv (2nd ed , Cambridge*, England, 1885) ; 
Sir E L. Bulwer m 99 Quarterly Rev 235-28''^, and Sir II. Bulwer m 
104 Edinburgh Rev. 280-298. 

CLAY-WITH-FUNTS, in geology, the name gi^'en by W. 
Whitaker in 1861 to a peculiar deposit of stiff red, brown or 
yellow clay containing unworn whole flints as well as angular 
shattered fragments, also with a variable admixture of rounded 
flint, quartz, quartzite and other pebbles. It occurs “ in sheets or 
patches of various sizes over a large area in the south of England, 
from Hertfordshire on the north to Sussex on the south, and 
from Kent on tlie east to Devon on the west. It almost always 
lies on the surface of the Upper Chalk, but in Dorset it passes 
on to the Middle and Lower Chalk, and in Devon it is found on 
the Chert-Beds of the Selbornian group ” (A. J. Jukes-Browne, 
“The Qay-with-Flints, its Origin and Distribution,” Q.J.G.S.^ 
vol. Ixii., 1906, p. 132). Many geologists have supposed, and 
some still hold, that the Clay-with-Flints is the residue left by 
the slow solution and disintegration of the Chalk by the processes 
of weathering ; on the other hand, it has long been known that 
the deposit very frequently contains materials foreign to the 
Chalk, derived either from the Tertiary rocks or from overlying 
drift. In the paper quoted above, Jukes-Browne ably summarizes 

® The islands were ceded to Honduras The Mosc^uito Coast v as 
recognized as under Nicaraguan rule limited by an attenuated 
British protectorate over the Indians, who were given a reservation 
and certain peculiar rights. They were left free to accept full 
Nicaraguan rule at will. This they did m 1894. 

® It was argued, e g , that the “ |;encral principle " of that engage- 
ment was contingent on the pnor realization of its “ paiticmar 
object/* which had failed, and the treaty had deternuned as a special 
contract ; moreover, none of the additional treaties to embody the 
“ general principle '* had been negotiated, and Great Britain hud 
not even offcied co-operation in the protection and neutrality- 
guarantee of the Panama railway built in 1850 1855, so that her 
rights had lapsed ; certain engagements of tlie treaty she had vio- 
lated, and therefore the whole treaty was voidable, 
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the evidence against the view that the deposit is mainly a 
Chalk residue, and brings forward a good deal of evidence to 
show that many patches of the Clay-with-Flints lie upon the 
same plane and may be directly associated with Reading Beds, 
He concludes “ that the material of the Clay-with-Flints has been 
chiefly and almost entirely derived from Eocene clay, with 
addition of some flints from the Chalk ; that its presence is an 
indication of the previous existence of Lower Eocene Beds on 
the same site and nearly at the same relative level, and, conse- 
quently, that comparatively little Chalk has been removed 
from beneath it. Finally, 1 think that the tracts of Clay-with- 
Flints have been much more extensive than they are now'’ 
{loc, ciU p, 159). 

It is noteworthy that the Clay-with-Flints is developed over 
an area which is just beyond the limits of the ice sheets of the 
Glacial epoch, and the peculiar conditions of late Pliocene and 
Pleistocene times, involving heavy rains, snow and frost, may 
have had much to do with the mingling of the Tertiary and 
Chalky material. Besides the occurrence in surface patches, 
(lay-with-Flints is very commonly to be observed descending 
m “ pipes " often to a considerable depth into the Chalk ; here, 
if anywhere, the residual chalk portion of the deposit should 
be found, and it is surmised that a thin layer of very dark clay 
with darkly stained flints, which appears in contact with 
the sides and bottom of the pipe, may represent all there is of 
insoluble residue. 

A somewhat similar deposit, a “ cou^lomirat de stlex ” or 
“ argile d stlex^^* occurs at the base of the Eocene on the southern 
and western borders of the Pans basin, in the neighbourhood 
of Chartres, Thimerais and Sancerrois. (J. A. H ) 

CLAZOMENAE (mod. Kelisman), an ancient town of Ionia 
and a member of the Ionian Dodccapulis (Confederation of 
Twelve C'ities), on the Gulf of Smyrna, about 20 m. W. of that 
city. Though not in existence before the arrival of the lonians 
in Asia, its original founders were largely settlers from Phlius 
and Cleonac. It stood originally on the isthmus connecting 
the mainland with the peninsula on which Erythiae stood ; 
but the inhabitants, alarmed by the encroachments of the 
] Persians, removed to one of the small islands of the bay, and 
there established their city. This island was connected with 
tlic mainland bv Alexander the Great by means of a pier, the 
lemains of which are still visible. During the 5th century it 
was for some time subject to the Athenians, but about the 
middle of the Peloponnesian war (412 b.c.) it revolted. After 
a brief resistance, however, it again acknowledged the Athenian 
supremacy, and repelled a Lacedaemonian attack. Under the 
Romans Clazomenae was included in the province of Asia, and 
enjoyed an immunity from taxation. Tlie site can still be made 
out, in the neighbourhood of Vourla, but nearly every portion 
of its ruins has been removed. It was the birthplace of the 
philosopher Anaxagoras. It is famous for its painted terra-cotta 
sarcophagi, which are the finest monuments of Ionian painting 
in the 6th century b.c, (E Gr ) 

OLEANTHES (c, 301-232 or 252 B c.), Stoic philosopher, 
bom at Assos in the Troad, was originally a boxer. With but 
four drachmae in his possession he came to Athens, where he 
listened first to the lectures of Crates the Cynic, and then to 
those of Zeno, the Stoic, supporting himself meanwhile by 
working all night as water-carrier to a gardener (hence his 
nickname <I>/)€avTA^/s). His power of patient endurance, or 
perhaps his slowness, earned him the title of ‘‘ the Ass ” ; but 
such was the esteem awakened by his high moral qualities that, 
on the death of Zeno in 263, he became the leader of the school. 
He continued, however, to support himself by the labour of his 
own hands. Among his pupils were his successor, Chrysippus, 
and Antigonus, king of Macedon, from whom he accepted 
2000 minae. The manner of his death was characteristic. A 
dangerous ulcer had compelled him to fast for a time. Subse- 
quently he continued his abstinence, saying that, as he was 
already half-way on the road to death, he would not trouble 
to retrace his steps. 

Cleanthes produced very little that was original, though he 


wrote some fifty works, of which fragments have come down 
to us. The principal is the large portion of the Hymn to Zeus 
which has been preserved in Stobaeus. He regarded the sun 
as the abode of God, the intelligent providence, or (in accordance 
with Stoical materialism) the vivifying fire or aether of the 
universe. Virtue, he taught, is life according to nature ; but 
pleasure is not according to nature. He originated a new theory 
as to the individual existence of the human soul ; he held that 
the degree of its vitality after death depends upon the degree 
of its vitality in this life. The principal fragments of Cleantlies’s 
works are contained in Diogenes Laertius and Stobaeus ; some 
may be found in Cicero and Seneca. 

See G. C. Mohinke, Kleanthes der Stoiker (Greifswald, 1814) ; C. 
Wachsmuth, Commentationes de Zenone Citiensi et Cleanthe Assio 
(Gottingen, 1874-1875); A. C. Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes (Camb., 1091) ; article by E. Wellmann in Ersch and 
Gruber's Allgemeine Encykhpddte ; R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen m 
Ciceros philosophischen Schriften^ u, (1882), containing a vindication 
of the originality of Cleanthes ; A, B. Knsche, Forschungen auf 
dem Gehiete dev alien Philosophte {1840) ; also works quoted under 
Stoics. 

CLEARCHUS, the son of Rhamphias, a Spartan general and 
condottiere. Bom about the middle of the 5th century B.c., 
Clearchus was sent with a fleet to the Hellespont in 41 1 and 
became governor {apfio(rry]^) of Byzantium, of which town he was 
proxenus. His severity, however, made him unpopular, and in 
his absence the gates were opened to the Athenian besieging army 
under Alcibiades (409). Subsequently appointed by the ephors 
to settle the political dissensions then rife at Byzantium and to 
protect the city and the neighbouring Greek colonies from 
Thracian attacks, he made himself tyrant of Byzantium, and, 
when declared an outlaw and driven thence by a Spartan force, 
he fled to Cyrus. In the “expedition of the ten thousand'’ 
undertaken by Cyrus to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, Clearchus led the Peloponnesians, who formed the 
right wing of Cyrus's army at the battle of Cunaxa (401). On 
Cyrus's death Clearchus assumed the chief command and 
conducted the retreat, until, being treacherously seized with his 
fellow-generals byTissaphernes,he was handed over to Artaxerxes 
and executed (Thuc. viii. 8. 39, 80 ; Xen. Hellemca, i. 3. 15-19 ; 
Anabasis j i. ii. ; Diodorus xiv. 12, 19-26). In character he was a 
typical product of the Spartan educational system. He was a 
warrior to the finger-tips (^iroXefiiKhs Kal </)iAo7roA€/i09 
Xen. Anab. ii. 6. i), and his tireless energy, unfaltering courage 
and strategic ability made him an officer of no mean order. But 
he seems to have had no redeeming touch of refinement or 
humanity. 

CLEARFIELD, a borough and the county-seat of Clearfield 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the W. branch of the Susque- 
hanna river, in the W. central part of the state. Pop. (1890) 
2248 ; (1900) 5081, of whom 310 were foreign-born. It is served 
by the New York Central & Hudson River, the Pennsylvania, 
and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg railways. The borough is 
about 1105 ft. above sea-level, in a rather limited space between 
the hills, which command picturesque views of the narrow valley. 
The river runs through the borough. Coal and fireclay abound in 
the vicinity, and these, with leather, iron, timber and the pro- 
ducts of the fertile soil, are the bases of its leading industries. 
Before the arrival of the whites the place had been cleared of 
timber (whence its name), and in 1805 it was chosen as a site for 
the county-seat of the newly erected county and laid out as a 
town ; in 1840 it was incorporated as a borough. 

CLEARING-HOUSE, the ^neral term for a central institution 
employed in connexion with large and interrelated businesses for 
the purpose of facilitating the settlement of accounts. 

Banking, — ^The London , Clearing-House was established 
between 1750 and 1770 as a place where the clerks of the bankers 
of the city of London could assemble daily to exchange with one 
another the cheques drawn upon and bills payable at their 
respective houses. Before the clearing-house existed, each 
banker had to send a clerk to the places of business of all 
the other bankers in London to collect the sums payable by 
them in respect of cheques and bills ; and it is obvious that much 
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time was consumed by this process, which involved the use of an 
unnecessary quantity of money and corresponding risks of safe 
carriage. In 1775 a room in Change Alley was settled upon as a 
common centre of exchange ; this was afterwards lemoved to 
Post Office Court, Lombard Street. This clearing centre was at 
first confined to the bankers — at that time and long afterwards 
exclusively private bankers — doing business within the city, and 
the bankers in the west end of the metropolis used some one or 
other of the city banks as their agent in clearing. When the 
joint-stock banks were first established, the jealousy of the 
existing banks was powerful enough to exclude them altogether 
from the use of the Clearing-House ; and it was not until 1854 
that this feeling was removed so as to allow them to be admitted. 

At first the Clearing-House was simply a place of meeting, but 
it came to be perceived that the sorting and distribution of 
cheques, bills, &c., could be more expeditiously conducted by the 
appointment of two or three common clerks to whom each 
banker’s clerk could give all the instruments of exchange he 
wished to collect, and from whom he could receive all those 
payable at his own house. The payment of the balance settled 
the transaction, but the arrangements were afterwards so 
perfected that the balance is now settled by means of transfers 
made at the Bank of England between the Clearing-House 
account and those of the various banks, the Clearing-House, as 
well as each banker using it, having an account at the Bank of 
England. The use of the Clearing-House was still further 
extended in 1858, so as to include the settlement of exchanges 
between the country bankers of England. Before that time each 
country banker receiving cheques on other country bankers sent 
them to those other bankers by post (supposing they were not 
carrying on business in the same place), and requested that the 
amount should be paid by the London agent of the banker on 
whom the cheques were drawn to the London agent of the banker 
remitting them. Cheques were thus collected by correspondence, 
and each remittance involved a separate payment in London. 
Since 1858, accordingly, a country banker sends cheques on other 
country Imnks to his London correspondent, who exchanges them 
at the Clearing-House with the correspondents of the bankers on 
whom they are drawn. 

The Qearing-House consists of one long room, lighted from the 
roof. Around the walls and down the centre are placed desks, 
allotted to the various banks, according to the amount of then- 
business. The desks are arranged alphabetically, so that the 
clerks may lose no time in passing round the room and delivering 
their “ cliarges ’’ or batches of cheques to the representatives of 
the various banks. There are three clearings in London each day. 
The first is at 10 30 a.m., the second at noon, and the third at 
2.30 p.M. It is the busiest of all, and continues until five minutes 
past four, when the last delivery must be made. The three 
clearings were, in 1907, divided into town, metropolitan and 
country clearings, each with a definite area. All the clearing 
banks have their cheques marked with the letters “ T,” “ M ’’ and 
“ C,” according to the district in which the issuing bank is 
situated. Every cheque issued by the clearing banks, even 
though drawn in the head office of a bank, goes through the 
Clearing-House. 

The amount of business transacted at the Clearing-House 
varies very much with the seasons of the year, the busiest time 
being when dividends are paid and stock exchange settlements 
are made, but the volume of transactions averages roughly from 
200 to 300 millions sterling a week, and the yearly clearances 
amount to something like £12,000,000,000. There are provincial 
clearing-houses at Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, New- 
Castle-on-Tyne, Leeds, Sheffield, Leicester and Bristol. There arc 
also clearing-houses in most of the large towns of Scotland and 
Ireland. In New York and the other large cities of the United 
States there are clearing-houses providing accommodation for 
the various banking institutions (see Banks and Banking). 

The progress of banking on the continent of Europe has been 
slow in comparison with that of the United Kingdom, and the 
use of cheques is not so general, consequently the need for 
clearingthouses is not so great. In Franbe, too, the greater 
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proportion of the banking business is carried on through three 
lianks only, the Banque de I^Yance, the Soci^t6 G6n^rale and the 
Credit Lyonnais, and a great part of their transactions are settled 
at their own liead offices. But at the same time large sums 
pass through the Paris Chambre de Compensation (the clearing- 
house), established in 1872. 

There are clearing-houses also in Berlin, Hamburg and many 
other European cities. 

Railways , — The British Railway Clearing-House was estab- 
lished in 1842, its purpose, as defined by the Railway Clearing- 
House Act of 1850, being “ to settle and adjust the receipts 
arising from railway traffic within, or partly within, the United 
Kingdom, and passing over more than one railway within the 
United Kingdom, booked or invoiced at throughout rates or 
fares.*’ It is an independent body, governed by a committee 
which is composed of delegates (usually the chairman or one of 
the directors) from each of the railways that belong to it Any 
railway company may be admitted a party to the cleanng-sy.stem 
with the assent of the committee, may cease to be a member at a 
month’s notice, and may be expelled if such expulsion be voted 
for by two-thirds of the delegates present at a specially convened 
meeting. The cost of maintaining it is defrayed by contributions 
from the companies proportional to the volume of business passed 
through it by each. It has two main functions. (1) When 
passengers or goods are booked through between stations 
belonging to different railw^ay companies at an inclusive charge 
for the whole journey, it distributes the money received m due 
proportions between the companies concerned in rendering the 
service. To this end it receives, in the case of passenger traffic, a 
monthly return of the tickets issued at each station to stations on 
other lines, and, in the case of goods traffic, it is supplied by both 
the sending and receiving stations (when tiiese arc on different 
companies’ systems) with abstracts showing the character, w^eight, 
&c., of the goods that have travelled between them. By the aid 
of these particulars it allocates the proper share of the receipts 
to each company, having due regard to the distance ov er which 
the traffic has been carried on each line, to the terminal services 
lendered by each company, to any incidental expenses to which 
it may have been put, and to the existence of any special agi ce- 
ments for the division ol traffic. (2) To avoid the inconvenience 
of a change of train at points where the lines of different com- 
panies meet, passengers are often, and goods and minerals 
generally, earned in through vehicles from their starting-point 
to their destination. In consequence, vehicles belonging to one 
company are constantly forming part of trams that belong to, 
and run over the lines of, other companies, which thus have the 
temporary use of rolling stock that does not belong to them. 
By the aid of a large staff of “ number takers ” who are stationed 
at junctions all over the country, and wliose business is to 
record particulars of the vehicles w^hich pass through those 
junctions, the Clearing-House follows the movements of vehicles 
which have left their owners’ line, ascertains how far they have 
run on the lines of other companies, and debits each of the latter 
with the amount it has to pay for their use. This charge is 
known as “ mileage ” ; another charge which is also determined 
by the Clearing-House is “ demurrage,” that is, the amount 
exacted from the detaining company if a vehicle is not returned 
to Its owners within a prescrilx^d time. By the exercise of these 
functions the Clearing-House accumulates a long senes of credits 
to, and debits against, each company ; these are periodically 
added up and set against each other, with the result that the 
accounts between it and the companies are finally settled by the 
transfer c f comparatively small balances. It also distributes the 
money paid by the post-office to the railways on account of the 
conveyance of parcel -post traffic, and through its lost luggage 
department many thousands of articles left in railway carnages 
are every year returned to their owners. Its situation in London 
further renders it a convenient meeting-place for several “ Clear- 
ing-House Conferences ” of railway officials, as of the general 
managers, the goods managers, and the superintendents of the 
line, held 4 our times a year for the consideration of questions 
in which all the companies are interested. The Irish Railway 
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Clfsaring- House, established in 1848, has its headquarters in 
Dublin, and was incorporated by act of parliament in i860. 

The principle of clearing adopted by bonks and 
railways has been api>hed with considerable success in other 
businesses. 

In 1874 the London Stock Exchange Clearing-House was 
established for the purpose of settling transactions in stock, the 
clearing being cflected by balance-sheets and tickets ; the balance 
of stock to be received or delivered is shown on a Ixilance-sheet 
sent in by each member, and the items are then cancelled against 
one anotlier and tickets Issued for the balancses outstandinp;. 
The New York SttKk Exchange Clearing-House was established m 
1802. The settlements on the Paris Bourse are cleared within the 
Bourse itself, through the Compagnic dos Agents de Change de 
Pans. 

In 1888 a society was formed in London called the Beetroot 
Sugar Association for clearing bargains in beetroot sugar. For 
every 500 bags of sugar of a definite weight which a broker sells, 
he issues a filtire (a form something like a dock-warrant), giving 
particulars as to the ship, the warehouse, trade-marks, &c. The 
fili(ire contains also a series of transfer forms which are filled up 
and signed by each successive holder, so transferring the property 
to a new purchaser. The new purchaser also fills up a coupon 
attadied to the transfer, quoting the date and hour of sale. This 
coupon is detached by the seller and retained by him as evidence 
to determine any liability through subsequent delay in the 
delivery of the sugar. Any purchaser requiring delivery of the 
sugar forwards the fili^re to the clearing-house, and the officials 
then send cm his name to the first seller who tenders him the 
warrant direct. These fili^rcs pass from hand to hand within a 
limit of six days, a stamp being affixed on each transfer as a 
clearing-! lOuse fee. The difference between each of the successive 
transactions is adjusted by the clearing-house to the profit or loss 
of the seller. 

The London Produce Clearing-House was established in 1888 
for regulating and adjusting bargains in foreign and colonial 
produce. The oiiject of the association is to guarantee both to 
the buyer and the seller the fulfilment of bargains for future 
delivery. The transactions on either side are allowed to acxumu- 
late during a month and an adjustment made at the end by a 
settlement of the final balance owing. On the same lines arc the 
Caisse de Liquidation at Havre and the Waaren Liquidations 
Casse at Hamburg. The Colton Association also has a clearing- 
house at Liverpool for clearing the transactions which arise from 
dealings in cotton. 

AonroKiTiKs -W. Howarth, Our Clearing System and Clearing 
Houses (1897), 7 he Banks in the Clearing House (1905) , J. G. Cannon, 
Clean ng-hoHseSt their History^ Methods and Admimstration (1901) , 
H. T. Easton, Money ^ Exchange and Banking (1905) ; and the various 
volumes of the Journal of the Institute of Bankers. (T. A I ) 

CLEAT (a word common in various forms to many Teutonic 
languages, m the sense of a wedge or lump, cf. “ clod ” and 
“ clot a wedge-shaped piece of wood fastened to ships* 
masts and elsewhere to prevent a rope, collar or the like from 
slipping, or to act as a step ; more particularly a piece of wood 
or metal with double or single horns used for belaying ropes. 
A cleat ” IS also a wedge fastened to a ship’s side to catch the 
shores in a launching cradle or dry dock. “ Cleat ” is also used 
in mining lor the vertical cleavage-planes of coal, 

CLEATOR MOOR, an urban district m the Egremont parlia- 
mentary division of Cumberland, England, 4 m. S.E. of White- 
haven, served by the Furness, London & North-Western and 
Cleator & Workington Junction railways. Pop. (1901) 8120. 
The town lies between the valleys of the Ehen and its tributary 
the Dub Beck, in a district rich in coal and iron ore. The mining 
of these, together with blast furnaces and engineering works, 
occupies the large industrial population. 

CLEAVERS, or Goose-grass, Gahum Apanne (natural order 
Rubiaceae), a common plant in hedges and waste places, with 
a long, we^, straggling, four-sided, green stem, beorir^ whorls 
of 6 to 8 narrow leaves, ^ to 2 in. long, and, like the of the 
stem, rough from the presence of short, stiff, downwardly-pointing, 


hooked hairs. The smAll, white, regular flowers arc borne, a few 
together, in axtOary dtsiters, and are followed by the large, hispid, 
two-celkd fruit, which, like the rest of the plant, readily dings 
to a rough surface, whence the common name. The plant has a 
wide distribution throughout the north temperate zone, and is also 
found in temperate South America. 

CLEBURIfE, a town and the county-scat of Johnson county, 
Texas, U.S.A., 25 m. S. of Fort Worth. Pop. (1890) 3278 ; 
(1900) 7493, of whom 61 1 were of negro descent. It is served by 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa F6, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
and the Trinity & Brazos Valley railways. It is the centre of a 
prosperous farming, fruit and stock-raising region, has large 
railway repair shops, tlour-mills, cotton gins and foundries, a 
canning factory and machine shops. It has a Carnegie library, 
and St Joseph’s Academy (Roman Catholic ; for girls). The 
town was named in honour of Patrick Ronayne Cleburne (1828- 
1864), a major-general of the Confederate army, who was of 
Irish birth, practised law in Helena, Arkansas, served at Shiloh, 
Perry ville, Stone River, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Ring- 
gold Gap, Jonesboro and Franklin, and was killed in the last- 
named battle ; he was called the Stonewall of the West.” 

CLECKHEATON, an urban district in the Spen Valley parlia- 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
m. S. by E. of Bradford, on the Lancashire & Yorkshire, 
Great Northern and London & North-Western railways. Pop. 
(1901) 12,524. A chamber of commerce has held meetings here 
since 1878. The industric^s comprise the manufacture of woollens, 
blankets, flannel, wire-card and machinery. 

OLEETHORPES, a watenng-place of Lmcolnshire, England ; 
within the parliamentary borough of Great Grimsby, 3 m. S.E. 
of that town by a branch of the Great Central railway. Pop. 
of urban district of Cleethorpe with Thrunscoe (1901) 12,578. 
Cleethorpes faces eastward to the North Sea, but its shore of 
fine sand, affording good bathing, actually belongs to the estuary 
of the Humber. There is a pier, and the sea-wall extends for 
about a mile, forming a pleasant promenade. The suburb of 
New Clee connects Cleethorpes with Grimsby. I'he church of 
the Holy Trinity and St Mary is principally Norman of various 
dates, but work of a date apparently previous to the Conquest 
appears in the tower. Cleethorpes is greatly favoured by 
visitors from the midland counties, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 

CLEFT PALATE and HARE-LIP, in surgery. Cleft Palate 
is a congenital cleavage, or incomplete development in the roof 
of the mouth, and is frequently associated with hare-hp. The 
infant is prevented from sucking, and an operation is necessary. 
Cleft-palate is often a hereditary defect. The most favourable 
time for operating is between the age of two weeks and three 
months, and if the cleft is closed at this early date, not only are 
the nutrition and general development of the child greatly 
improved, but the voice is probably saved from much of the 
unpleasant tone which is usually associated with a defective 
roof to the mouth and is apt to persist even if a cleft has been 
suc'cessfully operated on later in childhood. The greatest advance 
which has been made in the operative treatment of cleft palate 
is due to the teaching of Dr Truman W. Brophy, who adopted 
the ingenious plan of thrusting together to the middle line of 
the mouth the halves of the palate which nature had unfortun- 
ately left apart. But, as noted above, this operation must, to 
give the best results, be undertaken in the earliest months of 
infancy. After the cleft in the palate has been effectually dealt 
with, the hare-lip can be repaired with ease and success. 

Hare 4 tp . — In the hare the splitting of the lip is in the middle 
line, but m the human subject it is on one side, or on both sides 
of the middle line^ This is accounted for on developmental 
grounds : a cleft in the exact middle line is of extremely rate 
occurrence. Hare-lip is often associated with cleft palate. 
Though we are at present unable to expkk why dewlopment 
should so ir^nently miss llie mark in connexion with the iormat 
tion of the hp and palate, it is unlikely that maternal impressbns 
have anything to do with it As a rule, the supposed fright 
comes long liter the lips are developed. They are completely 
formed by the ninth week* Hcaredity has a powerful influence 
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in many casts^ The best time ior Qf»evatinjK«oh a haie-lip depends 
upon various circumstances^ Thus, if it is associated with cleft 
palate^ the palatine cleft has first to be dosec^^ in which caae the 
child will probably be aevera!! months old before the lip is operated 
on. If the infant is in so poor a state of nutrition that it appears 
unsuitable fot surgicd treatment, the operation must be post- 
poned until his condition is sufficiently improved. But, assuming 
that the infant is in fair health, that he is taking his food well and 
thriving on it, that he is not troubled by vomiting or diarrhoea, 
and that the We-Up is not associated widi a defective palate, 
the sooner it is operated on the better. It may be successfully 
done even within a few hours of birth, When a hare 4 m is 
unassociated with cleft palate, the infant may possibly be enabled 
to take the breast within a short time of the gap being closed. 
In such a case the operation may be advisably undertaken 
within the first few days of birth. The case being suitable, the 
operation may be conveniently undertaken at any time after 
the tenth day. (E O.^) 

CLEISTHENES, the name of two Greek statesmen, (i) of 
Athens, (a) of Sicy on, of whom the first is far the more important. 

I. CLEISTHENES, the Athenian statesman, was the son of 
Megacles and Agariste, daughter of Clcisthenes of Sicycai. He 
thus belonged, through his father, to the noble family of the 
Alcmaeonidae (q.v,), who bore upon them the curse of the Cylem- 
ian massacre, and had been in exile during the rule of the Peisi- 
atratids. In the hope of washing out the stigma, which damaged 
their prestige, they spent the latter part of their exile m carrying 
out with great splendour the contract given out by the Amphic- 
tyons for the rebuilding of the temple at Delphi (destroyed 
by fire in 548 B.r.). By building the pronaos of Parian marble 
instead of limestone as specified m the contract, they acejuired 
a high reputation ior piety ; the curse was consigned to oblivion, 
and their reinstatement was imposed by the oracle itself upon 
the Spartan king, Cleomencs (q v.). Clcisthenes, to whom this 
far-seeing atonement must probably be attributed, had also on 
his side i(i) the malcontents in Athens who were disgusted with 
the growing severity of Hip|>ias, and (2) the oligarchs of Sparta, 
partly on religious grounds, and partly owing to their hatred 
of tyranny. Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens^ however, treats 
the alliance of the Peisistratids with Argos, the rival of Sparta 
in the Peloponnese, as the chief ground for the action of Sparta 
{c. 19). In c. 513 B.c. Cleisthenes invaded Attica, but was 
defeated by the tyrant’s mercenaries at Leipsydrium (S. of Mt. 
Parnes). Sparta then, in tardy obedience to the oracle, threw 
off her alliance with the Peisistratids, and, after one failure, 
expelled Hippias in 5n-*5io B.c., leaving Athens once again at 
the mercy of the powerful families. 

Cleisthenes, on his return, waa in a difficulty ; he realized 
that Athens would not tolerate a new tyranny, nor were the 
other nobles willing to accept him as leader of a 
constitutional oligarchy. It was left for him to “ take 
poHoy, people into partnership ” as Peisistratus had m a 

different way done before him. Solon’s reforms had 
failed, primarily because they left unimpaired the power of the 
great landed nobles, who, in their several districts, doubled the 
roles of landlord, priest and patriarch. This evil of local influence 
Peisistratus had concealed by satisfying the nominally sovereign 
^people that in him they had a sufficient representative. It was 
left to Cleisthenes to adopt the remaining remedy of giving 
substance to the form of the Solonian constitution. His first 
attempts roused the aristocrats to a last effort; Isagoras 
appealed to the Spartans {who, though they disliked tyranny, 
had no love for democracy) to come to bis aid. Qeisthenes 
retired on the arrival of a herald from Cleomenes, reviving the 
Old question of the curse ; Isagoras thus became all-powerful ^ 
ahd expelled seven himdred families. The democrats, however, 

^ The archonship of Isagoras in 508 is importamt as showing that | 
Cleistlienesr, three years after his return, had so far failed to secure S 
the support of a majority in Athens. XheiK ist no sidhcient reason ; 
ior tap^aiiig that the election bi Isagoras was piixsirred byCleo-] 
meaes ; all the evidence points to its having heen hrooght about in ] 
the ordhaary way. Probably, therefore, Cleisthenes did hot take the 
people thoroughly into partnership till after the spring of 308. 


rose, and after besinging Cleomenes and Isagoras in the AcropoUa, 
let them go under a safe-conduct, and brought back the exiles. 

Apart from the reforms which Cleisthenes was now able to 
establish, the period of his ascendancy is a blank, nor are we 
told when and how it came to an end. It is clear, however— 
and it is impossible in connexion with the Pan-hellenic patriotism 
to which Athens laid claim, to overrate the importance of the 
fact — that (leistlienes, hard pressed m the war with Boeotia, 
Euboea and Sparta (Herod, v. 73 and foil.), sent ambassadors 
to ask the help of Persia. Tlie story, as told by Herodotus, that 
the ambassadors of their own accord agreed to give “ earth and 
water ” (i.e. submission) in return for Persian assistance, and 
that the Eedesia subsequently disavowed their action as un- 
authorized, is scarcely credible. Cleisthenes (i) was in full 
control and must have instructed the ambassadors ; (2) he 
knew that any help from Persia meant submission. It is practi- 
cally certain, therefore, that he (cf. the Alcmaeonids and the 
story of the shield at Marathon) was the first to “ medize ” 
(see Curtius, History of Greece). Probably he had hoped to 
persuade the Ecclesia that the agreement was a mere form. 
Aelian says that he himself was a victim to his own device of 
ostracism (q.v.) ; this, though apparently inconsistent with tlie 
Canstitutiem of Athens (c. 22), may perhaps indicate that Ins 
political career ended in disgrace, a hypothesis which is explicable 
on the ground of this act of treachery m respect of the attempted 
Persian alliance. Whether to Cleisthenes are due the final 
success over Boeotia and Euboea, the planting of the 4000 
deruchs on the Lelantine Plain, and the policy of the Aegmetan 
War (see Aegina), in which Athens borrowed ships from Corinth, 
It is impossible to determine. The eclipse of Cleisthenes in all 
records is one of the most curious facts in Greek history. It is 
also curious that we do not know in what official capacity 
Cleisthenes carried his reforms. Perhaps he was given extra- 
ordinary act hoc powers for a sj>ecified time ; conceivably he 
used the ordinary mechanism. It seems dear that he had fully 
considered his scheme m advance, that he broached it before 
the last attack of Isagoras, and that it was only after the final 
expulsion of Isagoras and his Spartan allies that it became 
possible for him to put it mto execution. 

Cleisthenes aimed at being the leader of a self-governmg 
people ; in other words he aimed at making the democracy 
actual. He realized that the dead-weight which 
held the democracy down was the influence on politics 
of the local religious unit. Therefore his prime object retormi. 
was to dissociate the dans and the phratries from 
politics, and to give the democracy a totally new electoral basis 
in which old associations and vested interests would be split 
up and become ineffective. It was necessary that no man 
should govern a pocket-constituency merely by virtue of his 
religious, financial or ancestral prestige, and that there should 
be created a new local unit with administrative powers of a 
democratic character whidi would galvanize the lethargic voters 
into a new sense of responsibility and independence. His first 
step was to abolish the four Solonian tribes and create ten new 
ones.® Each of the new tribes was subdivided into demes ” 
(roughly “townships”); this organization did not, 
except politically, supersede the system of clans and tribes. 
phratries whose old religious signification remained 
untouched. The new tribes, however, though geogiaphically 
arranged, did not represent local interests. Further, the tribe 
names were taken from legendary heroes (Cecropis, Pandionis, 
Aegeis recalled the storied kings of Attica), and, therefore, 
contributed to the idea of a national unity ; even Ajax, the 
eponym of the tribe Aeantis, though not Attic, was famous 
as an ally (Herod, v. 66) and ranked as a nation^ hero. EacE 
tribe had its shrine and its particular hero-cult, which, however, 
was free from local association and the dominance of particular 

• The explanation given for this step by Herodotus (v 67) is 
an , amusing example ol his incapacity as a cntical historian. To 
compaie Cleisthenes of Sicyon (see below), bent on humiliating tlio 
T)onans of Sicyon by giving opprobrious names to the Dorian tribes, 
With his grandson, whose endeavour was to elevate the very persons 
whose tribal organization he replaced, is clearly absurd. 
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families. ITiis national idea Cleisthenes further emphasized by 
setting up in the market-place at Athens a statue of each tribal 
hero. 

7 'he next step was the organization of the deme. Within 
each tribe he grouped ten demes (see below), each of which had 
D§m§t chapel, and (3) its census-list kept 

by the demarch. The demarch (local governor), who 
was elected popularly and held O 0 ic.e for one year, presided over 
meetings affecting local administration and the provision of 
crews for the state-navy, and was probably under a system of 
scrutiny like the dokimasta of the state-magistrates. According 
to the Aristotelian Cmstituiion of Athens, Cleisthenes further 
divided Attica into three districts, Urban and Suburban, Inland 
{Mesogaios), and Maritime {Paralia), each of which was sub- 
divided into ten trittyes ; each tribe had three trittyes in each 
of these districts. The problem of establishing this decimal 
system in connexion with the demes and trittyes is insoluble. 
Herodotus says that there were ten ^ demes to each tribe (^exa 
its T(is' ijivXdsi ) ; but each tribe was composed of three trittyes, 
one in each of the three districts. Since the deme was, as will 
be s(;cn, the electoral unit, it is clear that in tribal voting the 
object of ending the old threefold schism of the Plain, the Hill 
and the Shore was attained, but the relation of deme and trittys 
IS obviously of an unsymmetneal kind. The Constitution of 
Athens says nothing of the ten-deme-to-each-tribe arrangement, 
and there is no sufficient reason for supposing that the demes 
originally were exactly a hundred in number. We know the 
names of i68 demes, and Polemon(3rd century b.c.) enumerated 
173. It has been 8ugge.sted that the demes did originally number 
exactly a hundred, and that new demes were added as the popu- 
lation increased. This theory, however, presupposes that the 
demes were originally equal in numliers. In the 5th and 4th 
centuries this was certainly not the case ; the number of demes- 
mcn in some cases was only one hundred or two hundred, 
whereas the deme Acharnae is referred to as a ‘‘ great part of 
the whole state, and is known to have furnished three thousand 
hoplites. The theory is fundamentally at fault, inasmuch as 
it regards the deme as consisting of all those resulent within 
Its borders. In point of fact membership was hereditary, not 
residential; Demosthenes “of the Paeanian deme^’ might live 
where he would without severing his dome connexion. Thus 
the increase of population could lie no reason for creating new 
domes. This distinction in a deme between demesmen and 
residents belonging to another deme (the eyKtKrijfihoL^ who 
paid a dome- tax for their privilege, is an important one. It 
should further be noted that the demes belonging to a particular 
tribe do not, as a fact, appear always in three separate groups ; 
the tribe Aeantis consisted ol Phalerum and eleven demes in 
the district of Marathon ; other tribes had demes in five or six 
groups. It must, therefore, be admitted that the problem is 
insoluble for want of data. Nor are we better equipped to settle 
the relation between the Cleisthenean division into Urban, 
Maritime and Inland, and the old divisions of the Plain, the 
Shore and the Upland or Hill. The “ Maritime “ of Cleisthenes 
and the old “ Shore. ” are certainly not coincident, nor is the 
“ Inland ” identical with the “ Upland.” 

Lastly, it has been asked whether we are to believe that 
Cleisthenes invented the demes. To this the answer is in the 
negative. The demes were undoubtedly primitive divisions of 
Attica ; Herodotus (ix. 73) speaks of the Dioscuri as ravaging 
the demes of Decelea (see R. W Macan ad loc.) and we hear of 
opposition between the city and the demes The most logical 
conclusion perhaps is that Cleisthenes, while he did create the 
demes which \thens itself comprised, did not create the country 
demes, hut merely gave them definition as political divisions. 
Thus the city itself had six domes in five different tribes, and the 
other five tribes were represented in the suburbs and the Peiraeus. 
It is clear that in the Cleisthenean system there was one great 
source of danger, namely that the residents in and about Athens 
must always have had more weight in elections than those in 

^ Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Artsi. und Athen^ pp. 149-150) suggests 
Jevaxd, “ in ten batches,’* instead of 


distant demes. There can be little doubt that the prefjonderat- 
ing influence of the city was responsible for the unwisdom of 
the later imperial policy and the Peloponnesian war. 

A second problem is the franchise reform of Cleisthenes. 
Aristotle in the Politics (iii, 3. 3® 1375 b) says that Cleisthenes 
created new citizens by enrolling in the tribes “ many resident 
aliens and emancipated slaves.”* But the Aristotelian Con- 
siituHon of Athens asserts that he gave citizenship to the 
masses.” These two statements are not compatible. It is 
perfectly clear that Cleisthenes is to be regarded as a 
democrat, and it would have been no bribe to 
people merely to confer a boon on aliens and slaves. 

Moreover, a revision of the citizen -roll (diapsephismus) had 
recently taken place (after the end of the tyranny) and a 
great' many citizens had been struck off the roll as being of 
impure descent (ol yevet Kadapot). This class had existed 
from the time of Solon, and, through fear of political extinction 
by the oligarchs, had been favourable to Peisistratus. Cleis- 
thenes may have enfranchised aliens and slaves, but it seems 
certain that he must have dealt with these free Athenians who 
had lost their rights. Now Isagoras presumably did not carry 
out this revision of the roll {diapsephismus) ; as “ the friend of 
the tyrants ” (so Ath. PoL 20 ; but Meyer, Busolt and others 
contest this) he would not have struck a blow at a class which 
favoured his own views. A reasonable hypothesis is that 
Cleisthenes was the originator of the measure of expulsion, and 
that he now changed his policy, and strengthened his hold on 
the democracy by reinstating the disfranchised in much larger 
numbers. The new citizens, whoever they were, must, of course, 
have been enrolled also in the (hitherto exclusive) phratry lists 
and the deme-rolls. 

The Boule (^. 7 '.) was reorganized to suit the new tiibal arrange- 
ment, and was known henceforward as the Council of the Five 
Hundred, fifty from each tribe. Its exact constitution 
is unknown, but it was certainly more democratic cohuc// 
than the Solonian Four Hundred. Further, the hoardM 
system of ten tribes led in course of time to the con-®^^*"* 
struction of boards of ten to deal with military and civil affairs, 
e.g. the Strategi (see Strategus), the Apodectac, and others. 
Of these the former cannot he attributed to Cleisthenes, but on 
the evidence of Androtion it is certain that it was Cleisthenes 
who replaced the Colacrctae ^ by the Apodectae (“ receivers ”), 
who were controllers and auditors of the finance department, 
and, before the council m the council-chamber, received the 
revenues. The Colacretae, who had done this work before, 
remained in authority o\^er the internal expenses of the Pry- 
tancum. A further change which followed from the new tribal 
system was the reconstitution of the army ; this, however, 
probably took place about 501 b.c., and cannot be attributed 
directly to Cleisthenes. It has been said that the deme became 
the local political unit, replacing the naucrary (^.t^.). But the 
naucraries still supplied the fleet, and were increased m numbei 
from forty-eight to fifty ; if each naucrary still supplied a ship 
and two mounted soldiers as before, it is interesting to learn 
that, only seventy years before the Peloponnesian War, Athens 
had but fifty ships and a hundred horse.^ 

The device of ostracism is the final stone in the Cleisthenean 
structure. An admirable scheme in theory, and, at first, in 
practice, it deteriorated in the 5th century into a mere party 

2 It should be observed that there are other translations of the 
difficult phrase (iuovs xal dot/Xovs petolKovs 

* Colacretae were very ancient Athenian magistrates ; either 
(i) those who “ cut up the joints” in the Prytaneum (xwXa, icef/)w), 
or (2) those who ‘‘coHccted the joints” (K<S)Xa, d7€f/>w) which were 
left ovci from public sacnficcs, and consumed m the Prytaneum. 
These officials were again important in the lime of Aristophanes 
(H'aA/»s, 603, 724 ; Birds y 1541), and they presided over the payment 
of the dicasts instituted by Pericles. They are not mentioned, 
though they may have existed, after 403 b.c. At Sicyon also 
magistrates of this name are found. 

* It is, however, more probable that the right reading of the 
passage is 64 ku Ivvth instead of which would give a cavalry force 
in early Athens of 480, a reasonable number in proportion to the 
total fighting strength. 
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weapon, and in the case of Hyperbolus (417) became an 
absurdity. 

In conclusion it should be noticed that Cleisthenes was 
the founder of the Athens which we know. To him was due 
the spirit of nationality, the principle of liberty duly 
summmr. apportioned and controlled by centralized and de- 
centralized administration, which prepared the ground for the 
rich developments of the Golden Age with its triumphs of art 
and literature, politics and philosophy. It was Cleisthenes who 
organized the structure which, for a long time, bore the heavy 
burden of the Empire against impossible odds, the structure 
which the very different genius of Pericles was able to beautify. 
He was the first to appreciate the unique power in politics, 
literature and society of an organized public opinion. 

Authorities. — Ancient : Aristotle, Constitution of Athens (ed. 
J. E, Sandys), cc. ao-22, 41 ; Herodotus V. 63-73, vi. 131 ; Aris^-otle, 
Politics ^ ill. 2, 3 ( s= 1275 b, for franchise reforms). Modern : Histories 
of Greece in general, especially those of Grote and Curtius (which, 
of course, lack the information contained m the Constitution of 
Athens)^ and J. B. Bury. See also E. Meyer, Geschtchte des Altertums 
(vol. ii.); G. Busolt, Griech Gesch. {2nd ed., 1893 foil.); Milchh6fer, 

t)ber die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes " in appendix to Abhand- 
limg d. BcvL Akad, (1892) ; R. Loeper in Athen, Mitieil. (1892), 
pp. 319-433 ; A. H. J. Greenidge, Handbook of Greek Constitutional 
History (1896); Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities (Eng 
trans., 1895) > W. Macan, Herodotus iv.-vi , vol. 11. (1895), Pp 127- 
148 ; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Anst. und A then. See also 
BouLfi ; Ecclesia ; Ostracism ; Naucrary ; Solon. 

2. Cleisthenes op Sicyon (c, 600-570), grandfather of the 
above, became tyrant of Sicyon as the representative of the 
conquered Ionian section of the inhabitants. He emphasized 
the destruction of Dorian predommance by giving ridiculous 
epithets to their tribal units, which from Hylleis, Dymanes and 
Pamphyli became Hyatae Swine-men ^’), Choireatae (“ Pig- 
men ”) and Oneatac Ass-men ’’). He also attacked Dorian 
Argos, and suppressed the Homeric rhapsodists who sang 
the exploits of Dorian heroes. He championed the cause of the 
Delphic oracle against the town of Cnsa (Cirrha) in the Sacred 
War (c. 590). Cnsa was destroyed, and Delphi became one of the 
meeting-places of the old amphictyony of Anthela, henceforward 
often called the Delphic amphictyony. The Pythian games, 
largely on the initiative of Qeisthenes, were re-established with 
new magnificence, and Cleisthenes won the first chariot race in 
582. He founded Pythian games at Sicyon, and possibly built 
a new Sicyonian treasury at Delphi. His power was so great 
that when he offered his daughter Agariste in marriage, some 
of the most prominent Greeks sought the honour, which fell upon 
Megacles, the Alcmaeonid. The story of the rival wooers with 
the famous retort, ‘‘ Hippocleides don’t care,” is told in Herod, 
vi. 125 j see also Herod, v. 67 and Thuc. i. 18. 

Cleisthenes is also the name of an Athenian, pilloried by Aristo- 
phanes (ChudSf 354 ; Thesm, 574) as a fop and a profligate. (J. M. M.) 

GLEITAROHUS, one of the historians of Alexander the Great, 
son of Deinon, also an historian, was possibly a native of Egypt, 
or at least spent a considerable time at the court of Ptolemy 
Lagus. Quintilian (Instit, x. i. 74) credits him with more 
ability than trustworthiness, and Cicero (Brutus, ii) accuses 
him of giving a fictitious account of the death of Themistocles. 
But there is no doubt that his histop^ was veiy popular, and 
much used by Diodorus Siculus, Quintus Curtius, Justin and 
Plutarch, and the authors of the Alexander romances. His 
unnatural and exaggerated style became proverbial. 

The fragments, some thirty m number, chiefly preserved in Aehan 
and Strabo, will be found m C. Muller's Scriptores Berum Alexandn 
Magni (in the Didot Arrian ^ 1846); monographs by C. Raun, De 
Cliiarcho Diodori, Curtii. fiistini auctore (1868), and TJ*. Reuss, 

Hellenistische BeitrSlge in Bhein. Mus, mii. (1908), pp, 58-78. 

OLEITHRAL (Gr. nkeWpov, an enclosed or shut-^up place), 
an architectural term applied to a covered Greek temple, in 
contradistinction to hypaetkral, which designates one that is 
uncovered ; the roOf of a cleithrol tempk completely covers it. 

OLBITOl^ or Ciitor, a town of ancient Greece, in that part of 
Arcadia which corresponds to the modem ep^chy of Kilavryta 
in the nomos of Elis and Achaea. It stood in a fertile plain to 
the south of Mt. Chebnosi the highest peak of the Aroanian 


Mountains, and not far from a stream of its own nam6^ which 
joined the Aroanius, or Katzana. In the neighbourhood was 
a fountain, the waters of which were said to deprive those who 
drank them of the taste for wine. The town was a place of con- 
siderable importance in Arcadia, and its inhabitants were noted 
for their love of liberty. It extended its territory over several 
neighbouring towns, and in the Theban war fought against 
Orchomenus. It joined the other Arcadian cities in the founda- 
tion of Megalopolis. As a member of the Achaean league it 
was besieged by the Aetolians in 220 b.c., and was on several 
occasions the seat of the federal assemblies. It coined money 
up to the time of Septimius Severus.* The ruins, which bear 
the common name of Paieopoli, or Old City, are still to be seen 
about 3 m. from a village that preserves the ancient designation. 
The greater part of the walls which enclose an area of about a 
mile and several of the semi-circular towers with which they 
were strengthened can be clearly made out ; and there are also 
remains of three Doric temples and a small theatre. 

CLELAND, WILLIAM (1661 ?-i689), Scottish poet and 
soldier, son of Thomas Cleland, gamekeeper to the marquis of 
Douglas, was born about 1661, He was probably brought up 
on the marquess of Douglas’s estate in Lanarkshire, and was 
educated at St Andrews University. Immediately on leaving 
college he joined the army of the Covenanters, and was present 
at Drumclog, where, says Robert Wodrow, some attributed to 
Cleland the manoeuvre which led to the victory. He also fought 
at Bothwell Bridge. He and his brother James were described 
m a royal proclamation of the i6th of June 1679 among the 
leaders of the insurgents. He escaped to Holland, but in 1685 
was again in Scotland in connexion with the abortive invasion 
of the earl of Argyll. He escaped once more, to return m 1688 
as agent for William of Orange. He was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the Cameronian regiment raised from the minority 
of the western Covenanters who consented to serve under William 
111 . The Cameronians were entrusted with the defence of Dun- 
keld, which they held against the fierce assault of the Highlanders 
on the 26th of August. The repulse of the Highlanders before 
Dunkeld ended the Jacobite rising, but Cleland fell m the struggle. 
He wrote A Collection of several Poems and Verses composed 
upon various occasions (published posthumously, 1697) Of 
“ Hullo, my fancie, whither wilt thou go ? ” only the last nine 
stanzas are by Cleland. His poems have small literary merit, 
and are written, not in pure Lowland Scots, but in English with 
a large admixture of Scottish words. The longest and most 
important of them are the “ mock poems ” “On the Expedition 
of the Highland Host who came to destroy the western shires 
in winter 1678 ” and “ On the clergie when they met to consult 
about taking the Test in the year 1681.” 

An Exact Narrative of the Conflict of Dunkeld . . . colhctva from 
several officers of the regiment . . . appeared in 1689. 

CLEMATIS, in botany, a genus of the natural order Ranun- 
culaceae, containing nearly two hundred species, and widely 
distributed. It is represented in England by Clematis Vitalba, 
“ old man’s beard ” or “ travelhr^s joy,” a common plant on 
chalky or light soil. The plants are shrubby climbers with gener- 
ally compound opposite leaves, the stalk of which is sensitive 
to contact like a tendril, becoming twisted round suitable objects 
and thereby giving support to the plant. The flowers are arranged 
in axillary or terminal clusters ; they have no petals, but white 
or coloured, often very large sepals, and an indefinite number 
of stamens and carpels. They contain no honey, and are visited 
by insects for the sake of the pollen, which is plentiful. The fruit 
is a head of achenes, each bearing the long-bearded persistent 
style, suggesting the popular name. This feathery style is an 
important agent in the distribution of the seed by means of the 
wind. Several of the species, especially the large-flowered ones, 
are favourite garden plants, well adapted for cqvering trellises 
or walls, or trailing over the ground. Many garden forms have 
been produced by hybridization ; among the best known is 
ClJamtHanni, due to Mr George Jackman of Woking. 

Further information may be obtained from The Clematis as a 
Garden Flowery by Thos. Moore and George Jackman. See also 
G. Nicholson, Dictionary of Gardeningy i. (1885) and Supplements, 
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CLEMMCEAU, QBORGiES (i84i<^ ), French ^tatesmaiii 

was bom at Moiiiilteronren-Parecb, Vendee, on the ^8th of 
.September i$4i. Having adopted metdicine as liis profession, 
he settled in 1869 in Montmartre ; and after the revolution of 
1870 he had become sufficiently weH known to be nonainated 
mayor of the 18th arrondiasement of Paris ^Montroartre)-^n 
vwMfwly district over which it was a difficult task to preside^ 
On the 8th of February 1871 he was elected a<s a Radical to the 
National Assembly for the department of the Seine, and voted 
against die peace preliminaries. The execution, or rather 
murder, of Generals iecomie and CMment Thomas by the 
communnsts on 18th March, which lie vainly tried to prevent, 
brought him into collision with the central committee sittuag 
at the Mtei de viJlo, and ttey ordered liis arrest, but he escaped ; 
he was accused, however, by various witnesses, at the subsequtent 
trial of the murderers (November a9tb), of not having intervened 
when he nuglit liave done, and though he was ck^ed of this 
charge it led to a daiel, for bis share in which he wm prosecuted 
and sentenced to a fine and a fortnight’s impirisennieiit 

Meanwhile, on the aoth of March 1871, he had introduced 
in the National Assembly at Versailles, on behalf of his Radical 
colleagues, the hill estalihehing a Paris numicipal council of 
eighty members ; but he was not returned himself at the elections 
of the 26th of March. He tried wkh the other Paris mayors to 
mediate between Versailles and tlie hotel de ville, but failed, 
and accordingly resigned his mayoralty and his seat m. the 
Assembly, and temporarily gave up politics ; but he was elected 
to the Paris municipal council on the 23rd of July 1871 for the 
(lignancourt quarher, and retained his seat till 1876, passing 
through the offices of secretary and vice-president, and becoming 
president in 1875. In 1876 he stood again for the Chamber of 
Deputies, and was elected for the 1 8th arrondissemcnt. He joined 
the Extreme Left, and his energy and mordant eloquence 
speedily made him the leader of the Radical section. In 1877, 
after the Seize Mat (see France : Htstory\ he was one of the 
republican majority who denounced the Broglie ministry, and 
he took a leading part in resisting the anti-repubhean policy 
of which the Seize Mai incident was a symptom, his demand 
in 1879 indictment of the Broglie ministry bringing him 

into particular prominence. In 1880 he started his newspaper, 
La Justice f which became the principal organ of Parisian Radical- 
ism ; and from this time onwards throughout M. Grivy’s 
presidency his reputation as a political critic, and as a destroyer 
of mimstricB who yet would not take office himself, rapidly grew. 
He led the Extreme Left in the Chamlier. He w'as an active 
opponent of M. Jules Ferry’s colonial policy and of the Oppor- I 
tunist party, and in 1885 it was his use of the Tongking disaster 
which principally determined the fall of the Ferry cabinet. 
At the elections of 1885 he advocated a strong Radical pro- 
gramme, and was returned both for his old seat in Paris and for 
the Var, selecting the latter. Refusing to form a ministry to 
replace the one he had overthrown, he supported the Right in 
keeping M. Freycinet in power in r886, and was responsible 
for the inclusion of General Boulanger in the Freycinet cabinet 
as war minister. When Boulanger {q,v.) showed himself as an 
ambitious pretender, Clemenceau withdrew his support and i 
became a vigorous combatant against the Boulangist movement, 
though the Radical press and a section of the party continued 
to patronize the general. 

By his exposure of the Wilson scandal, and by his personal 
plain speaking, M. Clemenceau contributed largely to M. Gr^vy’^s 
resignation of the presidency in 1887, having himself declined 
Gravy’s request to form a cabinet on the downfaH of that of 
M. Rouvier; and he was primarily responsible, by advking 
his followers to vote neither for Floquet, Ferry nor Preydnet, 
for the election of an “ outsider ” as president in M. Carnot. 
He had atrived, however, at the height of his influence, and 
several factors how contributed to his decline. The split in the 
Radical party oWr Boufangism weakened his hands, and its 
collapse made his hielp unnecessary to the moderate republicans. 
A further misfartime occurred in the Panama affair, Oemenceau’s 
lelalKMift with Cornelius Herz leading lo hia being involved 


i m the general suspicion ; and, thou^ he remained the leadinj 
I spokesman of French Radicalism, his hostility to the Russiai 
alliance so increasedi hia unpopularity that in the election fo 
1893 he wais defeated for the Chamber, after having sat in i 
continuously since 1876. After his defeat ior the Chamber 
M. Clemenceau confin^ his political activities to journal'rsm 
his career being further overcloudfed — so far as any immediati 
possibiUty of regaining his old ascendancy was concerned-— bj 
the long*draw!n-out Dreyfus caoe, in which be took an activi 
and honourable p^rt as a supporter of Zola and an opponen 
of the anti-Semitic and NMlomlist campaign, in 1900 hi 
withdrew from La JmUct t© found a weekly review, Le Mac 
which lasted until March 1902. On the 6th of April rqoe h 
was elected senator tec the Var, although be had previouslj 
continually demanded the suppression of the Seriate. He sa 
with the Socialist Radicals^ and vigsorously suppotrted th( 
Combes ministry. In June 1903 he undertook the direction 0 
the journal L*^Aurore, which he had founded. In it he led th< 
campaign for the revision of the Dreyfus affair, and for tlw 
separation of Church and State. 

In March 1906 the fall of the Rouvier ministry, owing to th( 
riots provoked by the inventories of church property, at Iasi 
brought Clemenceau to power as minister of the interior in th< 
Sarrkn cabinet. The strike of miners in the Pas d« Calai 
after the disa.ster at Coumdres, leading to the threat of drsordci 
on the ist of May 1906, obliged him to employ the military 
and his attitude m the matter alienated the Socialkt party 
from which he definitely broke in bis notable reply in the Chambei 
to Jean Jaur^s in June 1906. This speech marked him out a< 
the strong man of the day in French politics ; and when th< 
Sarrien ministry resigned in October, he became premier. During 
1907 and 1908 his premiership was notable for the way in whicl 
the new entente with England was cemented, and for the successfu 
part which France played in European politics, in spite of diffi 
culties with Germany and attacks by the Socialist party ir 
connexion with Morocco (see France : History). But on Jul) 
2oth, 1909, he was defeated in a discussion in the Chamber or 
the state of the navy, in which bitter words were exchanger 
between him and Delcass^ ; and he at once resigned, tein^ 
succeeded as premier by M, Briancl, with a reconstructer 
cabinet. 

ClEMERCfN, DIEGQ (^765-1834), Spanish scholar anc 
politician, was born on the 27th of September 1765, at Murcia 
and was educated there at the Colegio de San Fulgencu) 
Abandonm^ his intention of taking orders, he found cmpk^mcnl 
at Madrid m 1788 as tutor to the sons xk the countess-duches< 
de Benavente, and devoted himself to the study of archaeology 
In 1807 he became editor of the Gaceta de Madrid, and in the 
following year was condemned to death by Murat for publishing 
a patriotic article ; he fled to Cadiz, and under the Junta Centra 
held various posts from which he was dismissed by the reac 
tionary government of 1814. During the Klieral regime 
iS 20-‘I823 Clemendn took office as colonial minister, was exilec 
till 1827, and in 1833 published the first volume of his editior 
(1833-1839) of Don Qwixok. Its merits were recognized by hii 
appointment as royal librarian, but he did not long enjoy hi? 
triumph : he died cm the 30th of July 1834. His commentar) 
on Don Quixote owes something to John Bowie, and is disfigurec 
by a patronizing, carping spirit ; nevertheless it is the mosi 
valuable work of its kind, and is still unsuperseded. Cfemendi 
is also the author of an interesting El&gio dt la rtina hcdtel Ic 
CatoUca^ published as the sixth volume of the Memarias of the 
SpaMsh Aoaidemy nS Hktory, to which body he was electee 
on the xath of September 1800. 

GUBMENT (Lat.. Ckmem, i^, inarciful ; Gr. the 

name of fourteen popes ondtveo anti^popez. 

Clement I., gex^mUy known as Qem^ of Rome, or CtEMKisj 
RoMAifus (fior. c. AJ). 96), was one of the Apoftdic Fatkeca/ 
and in the lists of fadshi^ oi Rome hr given the thu!ld^ or^ font tl 
plaoe-^Feter, Lakias, ( Anencktiis!)^ Oement. There m m gtmiiu 
for identifying him with the Gtement of Phil iv. 3. He tnaq 
hive been a fmedman of T,. Flavius Ciem^ns, who was oonstl 
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with his comm, the Empeior Domitiao, in a.i>. 95* A 9th- 
century tradition says he was martyred in the Crimea in 100 ; 
earlier antlioarities say he died a natuml death; he is com- 
memorated on the 23rd of November. 

In The Shepherd of Hermds (q.v.) (Vis. n. iv. 3.) mention is 
made of one Clemeni whose olhee it k to comirmnicate with other 
chnrcheis^ and thk function agrees well wkh what we find in 
the letter to the church at Corinth by which Clement » best 
known. Whilst being on our ^ard against reading later ideas 
into the title bishofx ” as ap.plied to Ofement, there ia no reason 
to doubt that he was one ol the chief personaUties in the Christian 
community at Romcj^ where since the time of Patd the separate 
house congregations (Rom. xvi.) had been united into one 
church office^ by presbyters and deacons^ (Oem. 40-42). 
The letter in question was occasioned by a dispute in the church 
of Connth, which had led' to the ejection o# several presbyters 
from their office. It does not contain Clements namCj but is 
addressed by “ the Church of God which sojourneth in Rome to 
the Church of God which sojourneth in Corinth Btit there is 
no reason for doubtmg the universal tradition which ascribes 
it to Clement, or the generally accepted date, r. a.d. 96. No 
claim is made by the Roman Church to interfere on any ground 
of superior rank ; yet it is noteworthy that m the earliest 
document outside the canon which we can securely date, the 
church in the imperial city comes forward as a peacemaker to 
compose the troubles of a church in Greece. Nothing is known 
of the cause of the discontent ; no moitil offence is charged 
against the presbyters, and their dismissal is regarded by 
Clement as high-handed and unjustifiable, and as a revolt of 
the younger members of the community against the elder. 
After a laudatory account of the past conduct of the Corinthian 
Church, he enters upon a denunciation of vices and a praise of 
virtues, and illustrates his various topics by copious ('itations 
from the Old Testament scriptures. Thus he paves the way 
for his tardy rebuke of present disorders, which he reserves until 
two-thirds of his epistle is completed. Clement is exceedingly 
discursive, and his letter reaches twice the length of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Many of his general exhortations are but very 
indirectly connected with the practical issue to which the epistle 
h directed, and it is very probable that he was drawing largely 
upon the homiletical material with which he was accustomed to 
edify his fellow-Christians at Rome. 

Tfus^ view receives some support from the long liturgical 
prayer at the close^^ which almost certainly represents the 
mtercession used in the Roman euchansts. But we must not 
allow such a theory to blind us to the true wisdom with which 
the writer defers his censure. He knows that the roots of the 
quarrel fie in a wrong condition of the church's life. His general 
exhortations, courteously expressed in the first person plural, 
are directed towards a widte reformation of manners. If the 
wrong spirit can be exorcised, there is hope that the quarrel will 
end in a general desire for reconciliation. The most permanent 
interest of the epistle lies in the conception of the grounds on 
which the Christian ministry rests according to the view of a 
prominent teacher before' the 1st century has closed. The 
orderliness of nature is appealed to as expressing the mind of its 
Creator. The orderliness of Old Testament worship l3ears a like 
witness ; everything is duly fixed by God ; high priests, priests 
and LevHes, and the people in the people's place. Similarly 
in the Christian dispensation all is in ordter due. The apostles 
preached the gosprf to us from the Eord Jesus Christ ; Jesus 
Christ was sent from God. Christ then is from God, and the 
apostles from Christ. . . . They appointed their first-fruits, 
havfeg tested them by the Spirit, as Imhops and deacOns of those 
who should believe. . . . Our apostles knew through emr Lord 

a m Christ that there would be strife about the name of the 
h6p*s pffice, For this cause theerfore,^ having received 
perfea foreknowledge, they appointed the aforesaid, and after- 
wardagave a forther injunolKm has now the further 

evidence of the Latin that, if these should fall asleep^ 

oth^ appmved then; should ;sUcoeed to their ministry. . . . 
It will be BO smaU in m M wc eject from the bishop*s 


office those who l^avc offered the gifts blamelessly and holily ” 

. (cc. xhi. xliv.). 

; Qement's familiarity with the Old Testament points to his 
beii^ a Christian of long standing rather than a recent a)nverL 
I We learn from his letter (i. 7) that the church at Rome,, though 
I suffermg persecution, was firmly held together by faith and love, 
j and was exhibiting its unity in an orderly worship. The epistle 
; was publicly read from time to time at Corinth* and by the 4th 
century this usage had spread to other chtnrches. We even find 
it attached to the famous Alexandrian MS. (Codex A) of the New 
Testament, but this does not imply that it ever readied canofikal 
rank. For the mass ol early Christian literature tliat was^ gradu- 
I ally attached to his name see Clementikb Litekature. 

Tfee wa& publishecf in 1653 by Patrick Young from Cod. 

! Al0?catadrinns, m which a leaf near the end was imssmg^ so that 
the great prayer (cc. Lv -Ixiv ), remained unknown. In 1875 (six 
I ytiars. after J. fe, Lightfoot's first edition) Biyennius pufJSslicd' 
a complete text from the MS. in Con‘rtantmople (dated 1055), from 
which m 18^3 ho gave us the DidaM lin i8y6 It L. Bensly fovsMl a 
complete Synac text m a MS irecmtly iiMamed by tlie Univerwiy 
library at Cambridge Lightfoot made use ol tliese new molcriaJb 
I in an Appendix (1877) J Kccond edition, on which he had been 
j at work at the time of hh death, came out in 1890 This must 
j retnain the >*laiulard edition, notwithstanding Dom Morin's most 
intercstwig diworv^cry of a Latm version (1804), which whs prob- 
ably made in the 5rd century, and ls. a valmible addition to the 
autnorities for the text Its evidence is used in a small edition ot 
the epistle by R Knmif (Leipzig, T899). See aho W Wre^de, IMter- 
iuchtmgeAgum er'Sien 1891), and the otlier hteratmre cited 

m Herzog- Haiack's it vol. iv (A. J. G ; J A. R.) 

Clement II. (Suidger) l3ecame pope on the 25th of December 

1046. He belonged to a noble Saxon family, was bishop of Btwn^* 
berg, and charrcellor to the emperor Henry III., to whom he was 
indebted for his elevatiem to the papacy upon the abdication 
of Gregory VT. He was the first pope placed on the throne by 
the power of the German emperors, but his short pontificate wtas 
only signalized by the convocation of a council in which decrees 
were enacted against simony. He died on the 9th of October 

1047, and was buried at Bamberg. (L D**) 

Clement 111 . (Paolo Scolari), pope from 1187 to 1191, a 

Roman, was made cardinal bishop of Palestrina by Alexander 111 . 
in 1180 or 1181. On the iQth of Decern bei 1187 he was chosen 
at Pisa to succeed Gregor)^ VIII . On the 31st of May 1188 he 
concluded a treaty with the Romans which removed difikultics 
of long standing, and in April 1189 he made peace with the empeixDr 
Frederick I. Barbarossa. He settled a controversy with William 
of Scotland concerning the choice of the archbishop of St Andrews^ 
and on the 13th of March 1188 removed the Sexittish church from 
under the legatine jurisdiction of the archbishop of York, tihus 
making it independent ol all save Rome. In spite of hk con- 
ciliatory policy, Clement angered Henry VI. of Germany by 
bestowing Sicily on Tancred. The crisis was acute when the 
pope died, probably in the latter part of March 1191. 

See '' Epistolae et Privilegia,'' in J. P. Mignc, Patrologiae cursus 
completus, tom. 204 (Pam, 1853), 1273 ff ; additional matenei in 
Neues Archiv dte AUtre Deutsche Gesehtchishundey 2. 219 , 6 . 293 ; 
14. 178-182, P.. Jafi6, Re^GstA Pont^fUum Ronmnorumy tom, 2 

(2nd edition, Leipzig, 1888), 535 fi. (W W. R.’*') 

Clement IV. (Gui Foukiues), pope from 1265 to 1268, son of 
a successful lawyer and judge, was born at St Gilles-sur-Rh6ne. 
He studied law, and became a valued adviser of Louis IX, of 
France. He married, and was the father of two daugfiteis, but 
after the death of his wife took orders. In 1257 he became 
bishop of Le Puy ; in 1259 he was elected archbishop of Nar- 
bonne ; and on the 24tb of December 1261 Urban IV. created 
hina cardinal bishop ^ Sabana. He was appointed legate m 
England on. the 221^ of November 2263, and before hia return 
was elected pope at Perugia on the 5th ol February On 
the 36th of February he invested Charles of Anjo« with die 
kingdom of Sicily ; but subsequently he came into confiict with 
Charles,, especially after the death of Manfred in Februairy 1266. 
To the cruelty and avarice of Charles he opposed a generous 
humanity. When Conradin,. the last of the Hohena^ufexr, 
appeared, in Ita4y the pope excommunicated him and hia supr 
porters, but it is improbable that he was in the remotest degree 
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responsible for his execution. At Viterbo, where he spent most 
of his pontificate, Clement died on the 29th of November 1268, 
leaving a name unsullied by nepotism. As the benefactor and 
protector of Roger Bacon he has a special title to the gratitude 
of posterity. 

See A. Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, vol. ii. (Berlin, 
1875), 1542 B ; E Jordan, L0S RigistrBs de Clement IV (Paris, 1893 
fi.) , Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopmie (3rd ed., vol iv., Leipzig, 1898), 
T44 f ; J. Heidcmann, Papst Clemens JV,, I. Teil : Das Vofleben 
des Papstes und setn Legatwnsregtster ts Ktrchengeschtckiliche Studisn, 
herausgegehen von Kndpfter^ See., 6. Band, 4. Heft (Munster, 1903), 
reprints Processus kgationis in Angham. (W. W. R.*) 

Clement V. (Bertrand de Couth), pope from 1305 to 1314, was 
born of a noble Gascon family about 1264. After studying the 
arts at Toulouse and law at Orleans and Bologna, he became 
a canon at Bordeaux and then vicar-general to his brother the 
archbishop of Lyons, who in 1294 was created cardinal bishop 
of Albano. Bertrand was made a chaplain to Boniface VIIL, 
who in 1295 nominated him bishop of Cominges (Haute Garonne), 
and in 1299 translated him to the archbishopric of Bordeaux. 
Because he attended the synod at Rome in 1302 in the con- 
troversy between France and the Pope, he was considered a 
supporter of Boniface VIIL, yet was by no means unfavourably 
regarded at the French court. At Perugia on the sth of June 
1305 he was chosen to succeed Benedict XL ; the cardinals 
by a vote of ten to five electing one neither an Italian nor a 
cardinal, in order to end a conclave which had lasted eleven 
months. The chronicler Viliam relates th^-.t Berlrard owed his 
election to a secret agreement with Philip IV., made at St Jean 
d’Angfly in Saintonge ; this may ba dh rissed as ^,ossip, but 
it is probable that the future pope had to accept certain con- 
ditions laid down bv the cardinals. At Bordeaux Bertrand was 
formally notified of his election and urged to come to Italy ; 
but he caused his coronation to take place at Lyons on the 14th 
of November 1305. From the beginning Clement V. was sub- 
servient to French interests. Among his first acts was the 
creation of nine French cardinals. Early in 1306 he modified 
or explained away those features of the bulls Clertcis Laicos 
and Unam sanctam which were particularly offensive to the 
king. Most of the year 1306 he spent at Bordeaux because of 
ill-health ; subsequently he resided at Poitiers and elsewhere, 
and in March 1309 the entire papal court settled at Avignon, 
an imperial fief held by the king of Sicily. Thus began the 
seventy years “ Babylonian captivity of the Church.” On the 
13th of October 1307 came the arrest of all the Knights Templar 
in France, the breaking of a storm conjured up by royal jealousy 
and greed. From the very day of Clement’s coronation the 
king had charged the Templars with heresy, immorality and 
abuses, and the scruples of the weak po[>e were at length over- 
come by apprehension lest the State should not wait for the 
Church, but should proceed independently against the alleged 
heretics, as well as by the royal threats of pressing the accusation 
of heresy against the late Boniface VIIL In pursuance of the 
king’s wishes Clement summoned the council of Vienne (see 
Vienne, Council of), which was unable to conclude that the 
Templars were guilty of heresy. The jxipe abolished the order, 
however, as it seemed to be in bad repute and had outlived its 
usefulness. Its French estates were granted to the Hospitallers, 
but actually Philip IV. held them until his death. 

In his relations to the Empire Clement was an opportunist. 
He refused to use his full influence in favour of the candidacy 
of Charles of Valois, brother of Philip IV., lest France became 
too powerful ; and recognized Henry of Luxemburg, whom 
his representatives crowned emperor at the Lateran in 1312. 
When Henry, however, came into conflict with Robert of Naples, 
Clement supported Robert and threatened the emperor with 
ban and interdict. But the crisis passed with the unexpected 
death of Henry, soon followed by that of the pope on the 20th 
of April 1314 at Roquemaure-sur-Rh6ne. Though the sale of 
offices and oppressive taxation which disgraced his pontificate 
may in part be explained by the desperate condition of the papal 
finances and by his saving up gold for a crusade, nevert^less 
he indulged in unbecoming pomp. Showing favouritism toward 


his family and his nation, he brought untold disaster on th 
Church. 
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aHi d^hai du pape CUment V avec VempSreur Henn VI i (Mon^ellie 
1894); EBkCmtt^Nouvelks 6 tude$ sur CUment V Herzog-Haucl 
Realencyhlopddie^ vol. iv. (3rd ed,, Leipzig, 1898), 144 f. ; J. Ixisertl 
Geschichte des spdteren Mittelalters (Munich, 1903) ; and A Eitcl, A 
Kirchenstaat unter Klemens V. (Berlin, 1907). (W. W. R ♦) 

Clement VL (Pierre Roger), pope from the 7th of May 134 
to the 6th of December 1352, was born at Maumont in Limousi 
in 1291, the son of the wealthy lord of Rosi^res, entered th 
Benedictine order as a boy, studied at Paris, and became sue 
cessively prior of St Baudil, abbot of Fecamp, bishop of Arras 
chancellor of France, archbishop of Sens and archbishop c 
Rouen. He was made cardinal-priest of Sti Nereo ed Achille 
and administrator of the bishopric of Avignon by Benedict XU 
in 1338, and four years later succeeded him as pope. He con 
tinued to reside at Avignon despite the arguments of envoy 
and the verses of Petrarch, but threw a sop to the Romans b 
reducing the Jubilee term from one hundred years to fifty. H 
appointed Cola di Rienzo to a civil position at Rome, and 
although at first approving the establishment of the tribunate 
he later sent a legate who excommunicated Rienzo and, wit! 
the help of the aristocratic faction, drove him from the cit' 
(December 1347). Clement continued the struggle of his pre 
decessors with the emperor Louis the Bavarian, excommunicatin, 
him after protracted negotiations on the 13th of April 134^ 
and directing the election of Charles of Moravia, who receivei 
general recognition after the death of Louis in October 134J 
and put an end to the schism which had long divided Germany 
Clement proclaimed a crusade in 1343, but nothing was accom 
plished beyond a naval attack on Smyrna (29th of October 1344) 
He also carried on fruitless negotiations for church unity witl 
the Armenians and with the Greek emperor, John Cantacuzenus 
lie tried to end the Hundred Years’ War between England an( 
France, but secured only a temporary truce. He excommuni 
cated Casimir of Poland for marital infidelity and forced him t< 
do penance. He successfully resisted encroachments on ecclesi 
astical jurisdiction by the kings of England, Castile and Aragon 
He made Prague an archbishopric in 1344, and three years late 
founded the university there. During the disastrous plague 0 
I347--I348 Clement did all he could to alleviate the distress 
and condemned the Flagellants and Jew-baiters. He trie< 
Queen Joanna of Naples for the murder of her husband ani 
acquitted her. He secured full ownership of the county 0 
Avignon through purchase from Queen Joanna (9th of June 1348 
and renunciation of feudal claims by Charles IV. of France, an< 
considerably enlarged the papal palace in that city. To suppk 
money for his many undertakings Clement revived the practic 
of selling reservations and expectancies, which had been abolishei 
by his predecessor. Oppressive taxation and unblushinj 
nepotism were Clement’s great faults. On the otlier hand, h< 
was famed for his engaging manners, eloquence and theologica 
learning. He died on the 6th of December 1352, and was burie< 
in the Benedictine abbey at Auvergne, but his tomb was destroyec 
by Calvinists in i56i. His successor was Innocent VI. 

The chief sources for the life of Clement VL are in Baluzius, Vita 
Pap. Avenion.^ vol i. (Paris, 1693); E. Werunsky, Excerpta e. 
re^siris Clemenits V^I. et Innoceniti VL (Innsbruck, 1885) ; ant 
F. Cerasoli, Clemente VI, $ Giovanni I. di Napoli — Document 
inedite dell* Archivto Vaticano (1S96, Spc.), 

See L. Pastor, Hwfory ojf the Popes, vol. i., trans. by F. I. Antrobu 
(Ixmdon, 1899) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle A ms, vol vi 
trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902) ; J. B. Christophe 
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Histoiu de lapapatdi pendant h XIV* $Uchf vol ii. (Paris, 1853); also 
article by L. Kupper in the KirchenUxikm (ind ea.). (C. H. Ha.) 

Clement VIL (Robert of Geneva), (d. 1394), antipope, brother 
of Peter, count of Genevois, was connected by blood or marriage 
with most of the sovereigns of Europe. After occupying the 
episcopal sees of Th^rouanne and Cambrai, he attained to the 
cardinalate at an early age. In 1377, as legate of Pope Gregory 
XL in the Romagna, he directed, or rather assisted in, the 
savage suppression of the revolt of the inhabitants of Cesena 
gainst the papal authority. In the following year he took part 
in the election of Pope Urban VI. at Rome, and was perhaps 
the first to express doubts as to the validity of that tumultuous 
election. After withdrawing to Fondi to reconsider the election, 
the cardinals finally resolved to regard Urban as an intruder 
and the Holy See as still vacant, and an almost unanimous vote 
was given in favour of Robert of Geneva (20th of September 
1378), who took the name of Clement VII. Thus originated the 
Great Schism of the West, 

To his high connexions and his adroitness, as well as to the 
gross mistakes of his rival, Clement owed the immediate support 
of Queen Joanna of Naples and of several of the Italian barons ; 
and the king of France, Charles V., who seems to have been 
sounded beforehand on the choice of the Roman pontiff, soon 
became his warmest protector. Clement eventually succeeded 
in winning to his cause Scotland, Castile, Aragon, Navarre, a 
great part of the Latin East, and Flanders. He had adherents, 
besides, scattered through Germany, while Portugal on two 
occasions acknowledged him, but afterwards forsook him. 
From Avignon, however, where he had immediately fixed his 
residence, his eyes were always turned towards Italy, his purpose 
being to wrest Rome from his rival. To attain this end he 
lavished his gold — or rather the gold provided by tlie clergy m 
his obedience — without stint, and conceived a succession of the 
most adventurous projects, of which one at least was to leave a 
lasting mark on history. 

By the bait of a kingdom to be carved expressly out of the 
States of the Church and to be called the kingdom of Adria, 
coupled with the expectation of succeeding to Queen Joanna, 
Clement incited Louis, duke of Anjou, the eldest of the brothers 
of Charles V., to take arms in his favour. These tempting offers 
gave rise to a series of expeditions into Italy carried out almost 
exclusively at Clement’s expense, in the first of which Louis 
lost his life. These enterprises on several occasions planted 
Angevin domination in the south of the Italian peninsula, and 
their most decisive result was the assuring of Provence to the 
dukes of Anjou and afterwards to the kings of France, After 
the death of Louis, Clement hoped to find equally brave and 
interested champions in Louis’ son and namesake ; in Louis of 
Orleans, the brother of Charles VI, ; in Charles VI. himself; 
and in John III., count of Armagnac. The prospect of his 
brilliant progress to Rome was ever before his eyes ; and in his 
thoughts force of arms, of French arms, was to be the instrument 
of his glorious triumph over his competitor. 

There came a time, however, when Clement and more particu- 
larly his following had to acknowledge the vanity of these 
illusive dreams ; and before his death, which took place on the 
1 6th of September 1394, he realized the impossibility of over- 
coming by brute force an opposition which was founded on the 
convictions of the greater part of Catholic Europe, and discerned 
among his adherents the germs of disaffection. By his vast 
expenditure, ascribable not only to his wars in Italy, his incessant 
embassies, and the necessity of defending himself in the Comtat 
Venaissin against the incursions of the adventurous Raymond 
of Turenne, but also to his luxurious tastes and princely habits, 
as well as by his persistent refusal to refer the question of the 
schism to a council, he incurred general reproach. Unity was 
the crying need ; and men began to fasten upon him the responsi- 
bility of the hateful schism, not on the score of insincerity — 
which would have been very unjust, — but by reason of his 
obstinate persistence in the course he had chosen. 

See N. Valois, La France et le grand schisme d*^occident (Pans, 
1896). (N. V.) 


Clement VIL (Giulio de’ Medici), pope from 1523 to 1534, 
was the son of Giuliano de’ Medici, assassinated m the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi at Florence, and of a certain Fioretta, daughter of 
Antonia. Being left an orphan he was taken into his own bouse 
by Lorenzo the Magnificent and educated with his sons. In 1494 
Giulio went with them into exile ; but, on Giovanni’s restora- 
tion to power, returned to Florence, of which he was made 
archbishop by his cousin Pope Leo X., a special dispensation 
being granted on account of his illegitimate birth, followed by 
a formal declaration of the fact that his parents had been secretly 
married and that he was therefore legitimate. On the 23rd of 
September 1513 the pope conferred on him the title of cardinal 
and made him legate at Bologna. During the reign of the 
pleasure-loving Leo, Cardinal Giulio had practically the whole 
papal government in his hands and displayed all the qualities 
of a good administrator ; and when, on the death of Adrian VI 
— whose election he had done most to secure — he was chosen 
pope (Nov. 18, 1523), his accession was hailed as the dawn of a 
happier era. It soon became clear, however, that the qualities 
which had made Clement an excellent second in command were 
not equal to the exigencies of supreme power at a time of peculiar 
peril and difficulty. 

Though free from the grosser vices of his predecessors, a 
man of taste, and economical without being avaricious, Clement 
VIL was essentially a man of narrow outlook and interests. 
He failed to understand the great spiritual movement which 
was convulsing the Church; and instead of bending his mind 
to the problem of the Reformation, he from the first subordinated 
the cause of Catholicism and of the world to his interests as an 
Italian prince and a Medici. Even in these purely secular affairs, 
moreover, his timidity and indecision prevented him from 
pursuing a consistent policy ; and his ill fortune, or his lack of 
judgment, placed him, as long a.s he had the power of choice, 
ever on the losing side. 

Clement’s accession at once brought about a political change 
in favour of France ; yet he was unable to take a strong line, 
and wavered between the emperor and Francis L, concluding 
a treaty of alliance with the French king, and then, when the 
crushing defeat of Pavia had shown him his mistake, making 
his peace with Charles (April 1, 1525), only to break it again 
by countenancing Girolamo Morone’s League of Freedom, of 
which the aim was to assert the independence of Italy from 
foreign powers. On the betrayal of this conspiracy Clement 
made a fresh submission to the emperor, only to follow this, a 
year later, by the Holy League of Cognac with Francis 1 . (May 
22, 1526). Then followed the imperial invasion of Italy and 
Bourbon’s sack of Rome (May 1527) which ended the Augustan 
age of the papal city in a horror of fire and blood. The pope 
himself was besieged in the castle of St Angelo, compelled on the 
6th of June to ransom himself with a payment of 400,000 scudi, 
and kept in confinement until, on the 26th of November, he 
accepted the emperor’s terms, which besides money payments 
included the promise to convene a general council to deal with 
Lutheranism. On the 6th of December Clement escaped, before 
the day fixed for his liberation, to Orvieto, and at once set to 
work to establish peace. After the signature of the treaty of 
Cambrai on the 3rd of August 1529 Charles met Clement at 
Bologna and received from him the imperial crown and the iron 
crown of Lombardy. The pope was now restored to the greater 
part of his tempord power ; but for some years it was exercised 
in subservience to the emperor. During this period Clement was 
mainly occupied in urging Charles to arrest the progress of the 
Reformation in Germany and in efforts to elude the emperor’s 
demand for a general council, which Clement feared lest the 
question of the mode of his election and his legitimacy should 
be raised. It w4s due to his dependence on Charles V., rather 
than to any conscientious scruples, that Clement evaded Henry 
Vin.’s demand for the nullification of his marriage with Catherine 
of Aragon, and so brought about the breach between England 
« and Rome. Some time before his death, however, the dynastic 
interests of his family led hiffi once more to a rapprochement 
with France. On the 9th of June 1531 an agreement was 
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jigoftd for Ike morringe of Henry of Orleans with Catherine 
de' Medid ; but it was not tMl October 1533 that Okment met 
Francis at Marseilles, the wedding feeing cdebratedon the t7th. 
Before, however, the new political alliance, thus cemented, could 
take efiect, Qement died, on the 35th of September 1534. 

See E. Casanova, iMiem dt C&rh V, « CUmente VII. (Florence, 
sSeg) ; hUigo Ldmmer, Mouummia, Vaticam^ dbc. (Fimbmg^ rdOi) » 
P. fialan, Mommm/a XVI. hist. lUusir (Innsbrwck, 1S85) ; 

U> Mon Hfform. Luther (Regensburg, 1884) ; Stetan Ehses, i?< 5 w. 
Dokum. z. Gesch. der Bheuheidung Heinrichs VIII. (Padertoorn, 
t®^3) ; Cakndm of S$aie Pafers (London, 1869, Ac.) ; J. J. I. von 
JDbUiagcr, Beitndge $ur pakmchen, huf^ahhchen und KuliurgBSchubie 

vols., VieasiSv 1882) , F. Gujcciai'clini, Isioria d’ lieUia ; L. von 
Kanke, Die r^mischen Pdpste tn den letzten mer Jiahrhunderten, 
and Deutsche Gesch. im Zeitalter der Reformation ; W Hellwig, Die 
ptditnchm Beti^ungen Clement's Vlf. m Karl F., 1^x6 (L^eig, 
1880) : H. .Bauimgarten, Gesck. Karls V. (Stuttgart, 1888) ; F. 
Gnegorovias, Geschkhu der Siadt Pmit vol. vau p. 414 (and cd., 
1874.) , P. Balan, Clemente VII. eTIiaha de' suoiiempi (Milan, 1887) I 
E. Armstrong;, Charles the Fifth (2 vols , London, 1902) ; M 
Creigliton, Hut. of the Papacy during the Period of ike Reformation 
^ondon, 1882) ; and H, M. Vaughan, The Media Popes <1908) 
Further referencos will be found m Hertog-Hauck, Realencyhlopddie, 
i Clemens VII. See also Cambridge Modern History, vol. it. cliap- 1. 
and bibliography. .(W. A P.) 

Clement VIII. (Aegidius Munoz), antipope from 1425 to the 
26th of July 1429, was a canon at Barcelona until elected at 
Peniscola by three cardinals whom the stubborn antipope 
Benedict XIII. had named on his death-bed. Qement was 
immediately recognized by Alphonso V. of Aragon, who was 
hostile to Pope Martin V. on account of the latter’s opposition to 
his claims to the kingdom of Naples, but abdicated as soon as an 
agreement was reached between Alphonso and Martin through 
the exertions of Cardinal Pierre de Foix, an able diplomat and 
relation of the king’s. Qement spent his last years as bishop of 
Majorca, and died on the 28th of December 1446. 

Soo L T^astor, Ihitory of the Popes ^ vol i trans. \)y F. I. Antrobus 
(London, 1899); M Cieighton, o/Mr vol ii (I^ndon, 

1899) ; and conuult bibliography on Martin V. (C H. Ha ) 

Clement VIH. (Ippolito Aldobrandini), pope from 1592 to 
1605, was born at Fano, in 1535. He became a jurist and filled 
several important offices, fn 1585 he was made a cardinal, and 
subsequently discharged a delicate mission to Poland with skill. 
His moderation and experience commended him to his fellow 1 
cardinals, and on the 30th of January 1592 he was elected pope, to • 
succeed Innocent IX. While not hostile to Philip TL, Clement 
desired to emancipate the papacy from undue Spanish influence, 
and to that end cultivated closer relations with France. In 1595 
he granted absolution to Henry IV , and so removed the last 
objection to tire acknowledgment of his legitimacy. The peace of 
Vervins (1598), which marked the end of Philip’s opposition to 
Henry, was mainly the work of the pope. Qement also enter- 
tained hopes of recovering England. He corresponded with 
James T. and with his queen, Anne of Denmark, a convert to 
Catliolicism. But James was only half in earnest, and, besides, 
dared not risk a breach with his subjects. Upon the failure of 
the line of Este, Clement claimed the reversion of Ferrara and 
reittcorporated it into the States of the Church (1598). He 
remonstrated against the exclusion of the Jesuits from France, 
and obtained their readmission. But m their doctrinal contro- 
versy with the Dominicans {see Moltna, Luis) he refrained from 
a decision, being unwilling to offend either party. Under Qement 
the publication of the revised edition of the Vulgate, begun by 
Sixtus V., was finished ; the BreviaT3% Missal and Pontifical 
received wtain corrections ; the Index was expanded ; the 
Vatican library enlarged; and the Collegium Clementinum 
founded. Qement was an unblushing nepotist; three of his 
nephews he made cardinals, and to one of them gradually 
surrendered the control of affairs. But on the other hand among 
those whom he promoted to the cardinalate were such men 
os Baronitrs, Bellarmine and Toledo. During this pontificate 
occurred the burning of Giordano Bruno for herety ; and the 
tragedy of the Cenci (sec the respective articles). Qement died 
on the sth of Mardi 1605, and was succeeded by Leo XL 

See the oontempoTary life by Ciaconius, Vitae el res gestae sum- 
marum Pontiff. Rom. ^ {Rome, 1601-1602); FraneditS, Ippomo 


Aldokreundiszi, jcke fu Clemente VIIX* (pemgia, 1867): Ra;iirke*s, 
excellent .sketch, Pdpes (Eng. trans. Atrarin), h. 234 seq ; v. Retiittoitt, 
Gesok^ der Badt Rem, ili. a, 599 aeq . ; Roasch, Gmh. des Minchen- 
slaates (iSSoJ, L joj (T. F.C.) 

IX* (C^ulio iRospigUosi) was born in 1600, became 
successive a^^wlilor of the Rota, arcraisbop of Tarsus in pariibus, 
and cardinal, and was elected pupe on the .20th of June 1667. 
He effected a temporaiy "adjustmeni of the Jansemst contro- 
versy ; wwB instruxuenl^ in coxujudkg the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1668) ; healed a long-standing breach between the 
Holy See and Portugal ; aided Venice against the Tmrks^ and 
laboured unceasingly for the relief of Crete, the fall of which 
hastened his death on the ^th of October 1669. 

See Oldom, contmaator m Ciaconiiis, Vitm et res gestae sum- 
morum Pontiff. Rom . ; Palajszi, Gesta Pontiff. Rom. (Venice, 1687- 
1-688), iv. 621 seq. (boHi contemporaty) ; Ranke, Popes (Eng. trasns. 
Ansitin), lii. 50 seq. ; and v. Reumont, Gesah. dor Siadt lii. 2, 
634 seq (T, F. C.) 

Clement X. (Emilio Altien) was born in Rome, on the 13th of 
July 1590. Before becoming pope, on the a9th of Aprd 1670 he 
had been auditor in Poland, governor of Ancona, and nuncio in 
Naples. His advanced age induced him to resip^n the control of 
affairs to his adopted nephew, Cardinal Paluzzi, who tembroikd 
the papacy in disputes with the resident ambassadors, and 
incurred the enmity of Louis XIV., thus provoking the long 
controversy over the regalia (see Innocent XI*). Clement died 
on the 22nd of July 1676, 

Sec Guarnaoci, Vitae et res Msiae Pontiff. Rom. (Rome, 1731), 
(contin. of Ciaconiub), 1. i seq. , Palazzi, Gesta Pontiff. Rom. IXemcc, 
T687-16S8), iv 655 seq ; and Ranke, Popes (Eng. trans. Austin), 
in 172*4^*9. j(T. F. 'C) 

(Element XL ((Movanni Francesco Albani), pope from 1700 to 
i72t, was bom in UTl)ino, on the 22nd of July 1649, received 
an extraordinary education in letters, theology and kw, filled 
various important offices in the Curia, and finally, on the 23rd of 
November 1700, succeeded Innocent XTI. as pope. His private 
life and his administration were blameless, but it was his mis- 
fortune to reign in troublous times. In the war of the Spanish 
Succession he would willingly have remained neutral, but found 
himself between two fires, forced first to recognize Philip V., then 
driven by the emperor to recognize the Archdukfe Charles. In 
the peace of Utrecht he was ignored ; Sardinia and Sicily, Parma 
and Piacenza, were disposed of without regard to papal claims. 
When he quarrelled with the duke of Savoy, and revoked his 
investiture rights in Sicily (1715), his interdict was treated with 
contempt. The prestige of the papacy had hardly been lower 
within two centuries. About 1702 the Jansenist controversy 
bnike out afresh. Clement reaffirmed the infallibility of the pope 
in matters of fart {1705), and, in 1713, issued the bull Unigenilm^ 
condemning loi Jansenistic propositions extracted from the 
Mmd Reflections of Pasquier Quesnel. The rejection of this bull 
by certain bishops led to a new party division and a further 
prolonging of the controversy (see Jansenism and Quesnel, 
rASQuiER). Clement also forbade the practice of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China of accommodating their teachings to 
pagan notions or customs, in order to win converts . Clement was 
a polished writer, and a generous patron of art and letters. He 
died on the 19th of Mardi 1721. 

For contemporary lives see Eld, The Present State of the Court of 
Rome^ trans. from the Ital (London, 1706) ; Hohdoro, De Vita ei 
Reb. Gest. Clem. XL (Urfenoo, 1727) ; Refeoulet, Ihst. de Clem. XL 
Pape [Avignon, 1752^ , Guarnacci, Vitae et res gest. Pontiff Rom. 
(Rome, 1751) ; Sandini, Vitae Foniiif. Rom. (Padtra, 1739) ; Buder, 
iMen u. Thaten Ckmentis XI. (^^ankfort, 1720-1721). See also 
dementis XI. Opera Omnia ( Frankfort, 1729); tli© detailed 
''Stud4i aul pontiiicato di Clem. XL/' by Fometti w. the Auhmo 
della R. Soc. romma di staria patna^ vols 21, 22, 23 (1898-1900), 
and the extended bibhQgraphy in HeigenrdtheT, AUg. Kirchengesen. 
(1880), in. 506. ^ (T. F. C.) 

Clement XTI. (Lorenzo Corsini), pope from 1730 to 1740, 
succeeded Benedict XIIL on the 12th of July 1730, at tlie age of 
seventy-eight. The rascally (ordinal Coscia, who had deluded 
Benedict, was at once brought to justice and forced to disgorge 
his dishonest gains. Politically the papacy had sunk to the 
level of pitiful hdplessneKB, un^le to resist the aggressions of 
the powers, who ignored or coerced it at will. Yet Clement 
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cnjtertam^d iikh liopes fear GadMsKcjsm ; h& labomired for * timm 
with th« Gr^aek Church, ^a^id ready to the return df 

the Pvnteataals oi ^Saxony, ih deserves weU nl posterity for hk 
servioee to leanniig and art ; the lestaomtton of the Areti 
Constantine ; the enrichment of the Capitolinc muaeum with 
antique marble and inscriptions, and of the Vatican library with 
oriental manuscripts (see Asssm^ni) ; and the emhellislunent of 
the city wi^ many kriyings. He died on the 6th of Febimry 
1740, and was succeeded by Benedict XIV. 

See Guamacci. Vttaa et res gestae PmUiff, Rtjm. (itome, 1751) : 
Saadiiii, V%tae rmtiff. Rom. jpadtta, 1730); Fabront, ih Vm 
el Reh. Gest. Ctementis XI f. (ftome, 176m ; Ranke, Popts '(Eng 
trans. Austin), iii. 191 seq. ; v. Retiinoftt, desch. def ^adt Rtm, Hi, 
2,653seq. ^ (T.F.< 5 .) 

Clsmekt Xlll. (Carlo della Torre P.eza(Muco}|, pope from 
1758 to 1769, was tx)nTi in Venice, on the 7th -of March 1693, 
filled ’various important posts in the Curia, became catrdinal in 
1737, bishop of Padua ih 1743, and succeeded Benedict XIV. 
as pope on the 6th of July 1758. He was a man of upright, 
moderate and •pacific intentions, but his ptmtificate of deven 
years was anything but tranquil. The Jesuits had fallen upon 
evil days ; in 1758 Pombal expelled them from Portugal; hk 
example was followed by the Bourbon countries — France, Spain, 
the Two Sicilies and Parma (1764-1768). The order turned 
to the pope as its natural protector ; but his protests (cf. the 
bull ApostoUcum pas^endi munuSj 7th of January 1765) were 
unheeded (see Jesuits). A clash with Parma occurred to a^a- 
vate hk troubles. The Bourbon kings espoused their relative’s 
quarrel, seized Avignon, Benevento and Ponte Corvo, and 
united in a peremptory demand for the suppression of the 
Jesuits (January 1769). Driven to extremities, Clement con- 
sented to call a Consistory to consider the step, but on the very 
eve of the day set for its meeting he died (2nd of February 1769), 
not without suspicion of poison, of which, however, there appears 
to be no conclusive evidence. 

A i}onteinporary account of Qenoieat was written by Augustin de 
Andfi^s y Sooitlas, ... el uactmmiiOt estudws y empleos de . . . Clem. 
XIII. (Madrid, 1739) JRavignan’s Clement XIII. e Clement XIV. 
(Pans, 1854) as partisan but free from rancour; and appends many 
interesting documents Sec also the bibhographicai note under 
Clement XIV. tnfra. ; and the extended bibliography m Hergcn- 
rOther, Kirche-ngesch. (1880), in. 509, (T. F. C.) 

Clement XIV. (Lorenzo Ganganelli), pope from 1769 to 1774, 
son of a physician of St Arcangelo, near Rimini, was bom on 
the 31st of October 1705, entered the Franciscan order at the 
age of seventeen, and became a teacher of theology aiKl philo- 
sophy. As regent of the college of S. Bonaventura, Rome, he 
came under the notice of Benedict XIV., who conceived a i 
high opinion of his talents and made him consulter of the Inquisi- ! 
tion. Upon the recommendation of Ricci, general of the Jesuits, i 
Clement XIIL made him a cardinal ; but, owing to his dis- 
approval of the pope’s policy, he found himself out of favour 
and without infiuence. The conclave following the death of 
Clement XIII . was the most momentous of at least two centuries. 
The fate of the Jesuits hung in the balance ; and the Bourbon 
princes were determined to have a pope subservient to their 
hostile designs. The struggle was prolonged three months. 
At length, on the 19th of May 1769, Gat^auelli was chosen, not 
as a dedaired enemy of the Jesuits, but as being least objection- 
able to each of the contending factions. The ^arge of simony 
was inspired by Jesuit hatred ; tl^ere is absolutely no evidence 
that Ganganelli pledged himself to suppress the order. 

The outlook for tlSs papacy was dark ; Portugal was talking 
of a pa^archate^'; France held Avignon ; Naples held Ppnte 
Corvo and Bencyento ; Spain was ffl-afiected ; Parma, defiant ; 
Venice, aggressive ; Poland meditating a restriction of the 
rights of the nuncio. Clement realized the imperative necessity 
of conefliating the powers. He suspended the public reading 
of the bull In Coena Domini, so obnoxious to civil authority ; 
lesuimd relations with Portugal ; revoked the pmdtonum of 
his predecessor against Parma. But the powers were bent upon 
the destruction of the Jesuits, and they had the pope at then; 
,mercy« Clement looked abroad for help, but louikl none. Even 
Maria Theresa, his kst hope, suppress^ tlie order in Austria. 
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TenifMMiijang and paitial macesisicms were of no avaiL At h&t, 
eonvtnoed !&at the peace of the Church demanded the sacrifice, 
dement signed the boef Domtmm m Mtdemplor, dissolving the 
order, om the Bist erf July 1773. Vtm powers at once gave 
substuntial proof ol their satisfaction ; Se^vento, Ponte Corvo, 
Avignon and the Venaissin were restored to the IWy See. 
Bat it would be unfair to accept tlhk as evidelice td a bargain. 
Clement had formerly indignantly rejected the suggestion of 
such an exchange of favours. 

There k no question of the legality of the pope’s act ; whether 
he was morally culpable, however, t^ontinues to be a matter of 
bitter controversy. On the one hand, the suppression is de- 
nounced as a base surrender to the loroes of tyranny and irredigion, 
an act of treason to conscience, which reaped its just punishment 
of remorse ; on the other hand, it is as ardently maintained 
that Clement acted in full accord with his conscience, and tliat 
the order merited its fate by its own mischievous activities 
which made it an offence to religion and authority alike. But 
whatever the guilt or innocence of the Jesuits, and whether their 
suppression were ill-advised or not, there appears to be no 
ground for impeaching the motives of Cement, or of doubting 
that he had the approval of his conscience. 'Ihe stories of his 
having swooned after signing the brief, and of having lost h(^ 
and even reason, are tcxi absurd to be entertained. 1 he decline 
in health, which “set in shortly after the suppression, and hk 
death (on the 22nd of September 1774) preceded from wholly 
natural causes. The testimony of his physician and of his 
confessor ought to be sufficient to discredit the oft-repeated 
story of slow poisoning (see Duhr, Jesuiten Faheln, 4th -ed., 
1904, pp. 69 seq.). 

The suppression of the Jesuits bulks so large in the pontificate 
of Clement that he has scarcely been given due credit for his 
praiseworthy attempt to reduce the burdens of taxation and to 
reform the financial administration, nor for his liberal encourage- 
ment of art and learning, of which the museum Pio-Clcmentino 
is a lasting monument. 

No pope has been the subject of more diverse judgments than 
Clement XIV. Zealous defenders credit him with all virtues, 
and bless him as the instrument divinely ordained to restore the 
peace of the Church; virulent detractors charge him with in- 
gratitude, cowardice and double-dealing. The truth is at neitha* 
extreme. Clement’s was a deeply religious and poetical nature, 
animated by a lofty and refined spirit. Gentleness, equanimity 
and benevolence were native to him. He cherished high purposes 
and obeyed a lively conscience. But he instinctively shrank 
from conflict ; he lacked the resoluteness and the sterner sort 
of courage that grapples with a crisis. 

Caraccic^i’s Vie de CUment XIV (Pans, 1775) (freq translated), 
IS mcomplete, uncritical and too loiidatory. The middle of the 
ig\h century saw quite a gpirilted controversy over Qemeait XIV. , 
St Pnest, m hisi^wL de la chaie des JisuiUs (Pans, 1846), represented 
Clement as lamentably, almost culpably, weak; Cretineau - Toly, 
in his ... de la Comp, de JHus (Pans, 1844--1845, and his 
dkment XIV tiles Jisuites (Pans, 1847), was outspoken and bitter 
in hw condemnation; this provoked Themer’s Geseh. des Ponhpeats 
Clemens' XI V. (Leipzig and Paris, 1852), a vigorous defence based 
upon original documents to which, as custodian of the Vatican 
archives, the author had freest access ; Cretineau- Joly replied with 
Le Pape CMmmt XtV ; Lettres au P. Themes' (Pans, 1851). Ravi- 
gnan’s Clem. XUl. t Ckm XIV (Pans, 1 ^ 4 ) m a -weak;, half- 
hearted apology for Clement XIV. See also v. Reumont, Ganganelli^ 
Papsi Clemens XIV. (Berlin, 1847) , and Rcinerding, Clemens XIV. 
u. d. Aufhehung der Geselhcheeft Jesu (Augsburg, 1854). The letteis 
of Clement have frequently been ^inted ; the gemmoeaess of 
Caraccioh's coUeetkin (Pans, 1776, freq. translated) has been 
questioned, but most of the letters are now generally accepted 
as geaiune; see also Chmentis XIV. Epp. ac Brevia^ ed, Themer 
(Paris, 1852). An extended bibliography is to be found In Hergen- 
rdther, AUg. Ktrchengesch. (1880), m. 510 seq. (T, F. C ) 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (atmens Aiemndrinus), Greek 
Father of the Church. The little we know of him is mainly 
derived from his own works. He was probably born about a.b. 
150 of heathen parents in Athens. The earliest writer after 
himself who gives us any ififormation with regard to him Is 
Eusebius. The only points on which his works now extant 
inform us are his date and his instructors. In the Stronmteis, 
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while attemi)ting to show that the Jewish Scriptures were older 
than any writings of the Greeks, he invariably brin^ down his 
dates to the death of Commodus, a circumstance which at once 
suggests that he wrote in the reiffn of the emperor Sevenis, from 
19^ to 211 A.D. (see Strom, lib. i. cap. xxi. 140, p, 403, Potter*s 
edition). The passage in regard to his teachers is corrupt, and 
the sense is therefore doubtful ( 5 fr<?m. lib. i. cap. i. ii,p, 322, ?.). 

** This treatise/' he says, speaking of the StromaieiSf has not 
been contrived for mere display, but memoranda are treasured up 
m it for my old age to be a remedy for forgetfulness, — ^an image, truly, 
and an outline of those clear and living discourses, and those men 
truly blessed and noteworthy I was privileged to hear. One of these 
was m Greece, the Ionian, the other was in Magna Graecia ; the one 
of them was from Coele Syria, the other from Egypt ; but there were 
others in the East, one of whom belonged to the Assyrians, but 
the other was in Palestine, onginally a Jew. The last of those 
whom I met was first in power. On falling in with him I found 
rest, having tracked him while he lay concealed in Egypt. He 
was m truth the Sicilian bee, and, plucking the flowers of the 
prophetic and apostolic meadow, he produced a wonderfully pure 
knowledge m the souls of the listeners.^' 

Some have supposed that in this passage seven teachers are 
named, others that there are only five, and various conjectures 
have been hazarded as to what persons were meant. The only 
one about whom conjecture has any basis for speculating is the 
last, for Eusebius states (H.E. v. 11) that Clement made mention 
of Pantaenus as his teacher in the Hypotyposes, The reference 
in this passage is plainly to one whom he might well designate as 
his teacher. 

To the information which Clement here supplies subsequent 
writers add little. By Eusebius and Photius he is called Titus 
Flavius Clemens, and “ the Alexandrian ” is added to his name. 1 
Epiphanms tells us that some said Clement was an Alexandrian, j 
others that he was an Athenian (Haer, xxxii. 6), and a modern j 
writer imagined that he reconciled this discordance by the 
supposition that he was horn at Athens, but lived at Alexandria, 
We know nothing of his conversion except that he passed from 
heathenism to Christianity. This is expressly stated by Eusebius 
(Praep, Evangel, hb. ii. cap. 2), though it is likely that Eusebius 
had no other authority than the works of Clement. These works, 
however, warrant the inference. They show a singularly minute 
acquaintance with the ceremonies of pagan religion, and there 
are indications that Clement himself had been initiated in some 
of the mysteries (Protrept. cap. ii. sec. 14, p. 13, P.). There is 
no means of determining the date of his conversion. He attained 
the position of presbyter in the church of Alexandria (Eus. 
H.E. vi. II, and Jerome, De Vtr. 111 . 38), and became perhaps 
the assistant, and certainly the successor of Pantaenus in the 
catechetical school of that place. Among his pupils were Origen 
(Eus. H.E. vi, 7) and Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem (Eus. H.E. 
vi. 14.). How long he continued in Alexandria, and when and 
where he died, are all matters of pure conjecture. The only 
further notice of Clement that we have in history is in a letter 
written in 211 by Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, to the 
Antiochians, and preserved by Eusebius {H.E. vi. ii). The 
words are as follows: — “This letter I sent through Clement 
the blessed presbyter, a man virtuous and tried, whom ye know 
and will come to know completely, who being here by the 
providence and guidance of the Ruler of all strengthened and 
increased the church of the Lord.” A statement of Eusebius in 
regard to the persecution of Severus in 202 {H.E. vi. 3) would 
render it likely that Clement left Alexandria on that occasion. 
It is conjectured that he went to his old pupil Alexander, who was 
at that time bishop of Flaviada in Cappadocia, and that when his 
pupil was raised to the see of Jerusalem Clement followed him 
there. The letter implies that he was known to the Antiochians, 
and that it was likely he would be still better known. Some 
have conjectured that he returned to Alexandria, but there is not 
the shadow of evidence for such conjecture. Alexander, writing 
to Origen {c. 216), mentions Clement as dead (Eus. H.E. vi. 14, 9). 

Eusebius and Jerome give us lists of the works which Clement 
left behind him. Photius has also described some of them. They 
are as follows; — ^(1) "'BXXT^vai \6yos 6 wporwimKitt A Hortatory 
Addre&s to the Greeks (2) '0 Ilmda7w76j, The Tutor ^ in three books, 
(3) XrputfjLariU, or Patch'^worh, in eight books. (4) TIi d 
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wXo^m ; Who is the Rtch Man that is Saved ? Eight books of 
'trorvwiberett. Adumbrations or Outlines f (6) On the Passover, (7) Dis- 
courses on rasHng. (8) On Slander. (9) Ekhoriation to Patience^ or 
to the Newly Baptized, (to) The EaytJiv hKXffamerwbt, the Pule of 
the Church, or to those who Judaize^ a work dedicated to Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem. 

Of these, the first four have come down to us complete, or nearly 
complete. The first three form together a progressive introduction 
to Christianity corresponding to the stages through which the 
passed at Eleusis — purification, initiation, revelation. The 
Hortatory Address to the Greeks is an appeal to them to give up the 
worship of their gods, and to devote themselves to the worship of the 
one living and true God. Clement exhibits the absurdity and immor- 
ality of the stories told with regard to the pagan deities, the cruelties 
perpetrated in their worship, and the utter uselessness of bowing 
down before images made by hands. He at the same time shows 
the Greeks that their own greatest philosophers and poets recognized 
the-unity of the divine Being, and had caught glimpses of the true 
nature of God, but that fuller light had been thrown on this subject 
by the Hebrew prophets. He replies to the objection that it was 
not right to abandon the customs of their forefathers, and points 
them to Christ as their only safe guide to God 

The Paedagogue is divided into three books. In the first Clement 
discusses the necessity for and the true nature of the Paedagogus, 
and shows how Chnst as the Logos acted as Paedagogus, and still 
acts. In the second and third books Clement enters into particulars, 
and explains how the Christian following the Logos or Reason ought 
to behave in the various circumstances of life — in eating, drinking, 
furnishing a house, in dress, in the relations of social life, m the care 
of the body, and similar concerns, and concludes with a general 
description of the life of a Christian. Appended to the Paedagogue 
are two hymns, which arc, in all probability, the production of 
Clement, though some have conjectured that they were portions 
of the church service of that time. (rTpuiixareh were bags in which 
bedclothes {(rrpihfiaTa) were kept. The phrase was used as a book- 
title by Origen and others, and is equivalent to our “ miscellanies." 
It IS diflicult to give a brief account of the varied contents of the 
book Sometimes Clement discusses chronology, .sometimes philo- 
sophy, sometimes poet^, entering into the most minute critical 
and chronological details ; but one object runs through all, and 
this lib to show what the true Christian Gnostic is, and what is his 
relation to philosophy The work was m eight books The first 
seven arc complete. The eighth now extant is really an incomplete 
treatise on logic. Some critics have rejected this book as spurious, 
since its matter is so different from that of the rest Others, however, 
have held to its genumcness, because m a Patch-work or Book of 
Miscellanies the difference of subject is no sound objection, and 
because Photius seems to have regarded our present eighth book as 
genuine (Phot. cod. hi. p 89b, Bekker). 

The treatise Who ts the Rich Man that is Saved ? is an admirable 
exposition of the narrative contained in St Mark's Gospel x. 17-31. 
Here Clement argues that wealth, if rightly used, is not unchristian. 

The Hypotvposes * in eight books, have not come down to us. 
Cassiodorus translated them into Latin, freely altering to suit his 
own ideas of orthodoxy Both Eusebius and Photius describe the 
work. It was a short commentary on all the books of Scripture, 
includmg some of the apocryphal works, such as the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Revelation of Peter. Photius speaks in strong 
language of the impiety of some opimons in the book [Btbl. cod. 109, 
p. 89 a Bekker), but his statements are such as to prove conclusively 
that he must have had a corrupt copy, or read very carelessly, or 
grossly misunderstood Clement. Notes in Latin on the first epistle 
of Peter, the epistle of Jude, and the first two of John have come 
down to us ; but whether they are the translation of Cassiodorus, 
or indeed a translation of Clement's work at all, is a matter of 
dilute. 

The tieatise on the Passover was occasioned by a work of Melito 
on the same subject. Two fragments of this treatise were given by 
Petavius, and are contained in the modem editions. 

We know nothing of the wo^'k called The Ecclesiastical Canon 
from any external testimony. Clement himself often mentions the 
iKKhriffiaariKbs Korihv, and defines it as the agreement and haripony 
of the law and the prophets with the covenant delivered at the 
appearance of Christ (Strom, vi. cap. xv. 125, p. 803, P ). No doubt 
this was the subject of the treatise. Jerome and Photius call the 
work EcclesiasHcal Canons ^ but this seems to be a mistake. 

Of the other treatises mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome nothing 
is known. A fragment of Clement, quoted by Antonius Melissa, is 
most probably takeiji from the treatise on slander. 

Besides the treatises mentioned by Eusebius, framents of treatises 
on Providence and the Soul have been preserved. Mention is also 
made of a work by Clement on the Prophet Amos, and another on 
Definitions. 

In addition to these Clement often speaks of his intention to 
write on certam subjects, but it may well be doubted whether m 
most cases, ii not aU, he intended to devote separate treatises to 

* Zahn thinks we have part of them in the Adumbrationes Clem. 
Alex, in epistolas canontcas (Codex Lindum, 96, sec. ix.). They were 
perhaps intended as a completion of the preceding course. 
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them. Some have found an aUusion to the treatise on the Soul 
already mentioned. The other subjects are Marriage (th/umc^i X6y«f), 
Continence, the Duties of Bishop^t Presbyters* Deacons and Widows, 
Prophecy, the Soul, the Transmwration of the Soul and the Devil, 
Angels, the Origin of the World, First Priftc^lcs and tbe Divmity of 
the Logos, AUegorioal Interpretations of Statements made With 
regard to God's an^er and similar affections, the Unity of the Church, 
and the Resurrection. 

Two works are incorporated in the editions of Clement which 
are not mentioned by himself or any ancient writer. They are 
'Bff Ti&p Beo^&rov Kal AvaroXtuc'^t KaXovfA^imit ^«ea<r*ca\f«f ifafd roih 
06a.K€PTlp<iv and 'E*f tQp irpo^nicaii' ^icXoTOif. The 

first, if it is the work of Clement, must be a book merely of 
excerpte, for it contains many opinions which Qement opposed 
Mention is made of Pantaeniis in the second, and some have thought 
it more worthy of him than the first, dthers have regarded it as 
a work similar to the first, and derived from TheodOms. 

Clement ocejupies a profoundly interesting position in the 
history of Christianity. He is the first to bring all the culture 
of the Greeks and all th^ speculations of the Christian heretics 
to bear on the exposition of Christian truth. He does not attain 
to a systematic exhibition of Christian doctrine, but he paves the 
way for it, and lays the first stones of the foundation. In some 
respects Justin anticipated him. He also was well acquainted 
with Greek philosophy, and took a genial view of it ; but he was 
not nearly so widely mad as Clement. The list of Greek authors 
whom Clement has quoted occupies upwards of fourteen of the 
quarto pages in Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Graeca. He is at home 
alike in the epic and the lyric, the tragic and the comic poets, and 
his knowledge of the prose writers is very extensive. Some, 
however, of the classic poets he appears to have known only 
from anthologies ; hence he was misled into quoting as from 
Euripides and others verses which were written by Jewish 
forgers. He made a special study of the philosophers. Equally 
minute is his knowledge of the systems of the Christian heretics. 
And m all cases it is plain that he not merely read but thought 
deeply on the questions which the civilization of the Greeks and 
the various writings of poets, philosophers and heretics raised. 
But it was in the Scriptures that he found his greatest delight. 
He believed them to contain the revelation of God’s wisdom to 
men. He quotes all the Ixioks of the Old Testament except 
Ruth and the Song of Solomon, and amongst the sacred writings 
of the Old Testament he evidently included the book of Tobit, 
the Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus. He is equally full 
m his quotations from the New Testament, for he quotes from all 
the books except the epistle to Philemon, the second epistle 
of St Peter, and the epistle of St James, and he quotes from 
The Shepherd of Her mas ^ and the epistles of Clemens Romanus 
and of Barnabas, as inspired. He appeals also to many of the 
lost gospels, such as those of the Hebrews, of the Egyptians and 
of Matthias. 

Notwithstanding this adequate knowledge of Scripture, the 
modern theologian is disappointed to find very little of what he 
deems characteristically Christian. In fact Clement regarded 
Christianity as a philosophy. The ancient philosophers sought 
through their philosophy to attain to a nobler and holier life, 
and this also was the aim of Christianity. The difference between 
the two, in Clement’s judgment, was that the Greek philosophers 
had only glimpses of the truth, that they attained only to 
fragments of the truth, while Christianity revealed in Christ 
the absolute and perfect truth. All the stages of the world’s 
history were therefore preparations leading up to this full 
revelation, and God’s care was not confined to the Hebrews 
alone. The worship of the heavenly bodies, for instance^ was 
given to man at an early sta^e thAt he ibight rise from a con- 
templation of these sublime objects to the worship of the Creator. 
Greek philosophy in particular was the preparation of the Greeks 
fpr Christ. It was the schoolmaster or paedagogue to lead them 
to Christ. Plato was Moses atticizing. Clement varies in his 
statement how Plato got his wisdom or his fragments of the 
Reason. Sometimes he thinks that they came direct from God, 
like all good things, but he is also fond of maintaining that many 
of Plato’s best thoughts Were borrowed frbm the Hebrew 
prophets ; and he makes the same statement in regard to the 
wisdom cyf the other philosophers. But however this may be, 
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Christ was the end to which all that was true in philosophies 
pointed. Christ himself was the Logos, the Reason. God the 
Father was ineffable. The Son alone can manifest Him fully. 
He is the Reason that i>ervades the universe, that brings out ail 
goodness, that guides all good men. It was through possessing 
somewhat of this Reason that the philosophers attained to any 
truth and goodness ; but in Christians he dwells more fully and 
guides them through all the perplexities of life. Photius, prob- 
ably on a careless reading of Clement, argued that he could not 
have believed in a real incarnation. But the words of Clement 
are quite precise and their meaning indisputable. The real 
difficulty attaches not to the Second Person, but to the First. 
The Father in Clement’s mind becomes the Absolute of the 
philosophers, that is to say, not the Father at all, but the Monad, 
a mere point devoid of all attributes. He believed in a personal 
Son of God who was the Reason and Wisdom of God ; and he 
believed that this Son of God really became incarnate though he 
speaks of him almost invariably as the Word, and attaches 
little value to his human nature. The object of his incarnation 
and death was to free man from his sms, to lead him into the path 
of wisdom, and thus in the end elevate him to the position of a 
god. But man’s salvation was to be gradual. It began with 
faith, passed from that to love, and ended in full and complete 
knowledge. There could be no faith without knowledge. But 
the knowledge is imperfect, and the Christian was to do many 
things in simple obedience without knowing the reason. But 
he has to move upwards continually until he at length does 
nothing that is evil, and he knows fully the reason and object 
of what he does. He thus becomes the true Gnostic, but he can 
become the true Gnostic only by contemplation and by the 
practice of what is right. He has to free himself from the power 
of passion. He has to give up all thoughts of pleasure. He must 
prefer goodness in the midst of torture to evil with unlimited 
pleasure. He has to resist the temptations of the body, keeping 
it under strict control, and with the eye of the soul undimmed by 
corporeal wants and impulses, contemplate God the supreme 
good, and live a life according to rea.son. In other words, he 
must strive after likeness to God as he reveals himself m his 
Reason or in Christ. Clement thus looks entirely at the en- 
lightened moral elevation to which Christianity raises man. He 
believed that Christ instructed men before he came into the 
world, and he therefore viewed heathenism with kindly eye. 
He was also favourable to the pursuit of all kinds of knowledge. 
All enlightenment tended to lead up to the truths of Christianity, 
and hence knowledge of every kind not evil was its handmaid. 
Clement had at the same time a strong belief in evolution or 
development. The world went through various stages in prepara- 
tion for Christianity. The man goes through various stages 
before he can reach Christian perfection. And Clement conceived 
that this development took place not merely in this life, but in 
the future through successive grades. The Jew and the heathen 
had the gospel preached to them in the world below by Christ 
and his apostles, and Christians will have to pass through pro- 
cesses of purification and trial after death before they reach 
knowledge and perfect bliss. 

The beliefs of Clement have caused considerable difference 
of opinion among modern scholars. He sought the truth from 
whatever quarter he could get it, believing that all that is good 
comes from God, wherever it be found. He belongs therefore 
to no school of philosophers. He calls himself an Eclectic. 
He was in the main a Neoplatonist, drawing from that school 
his doctrines of the Monad and his strong tendency towards 
mysrichm. For his moral doctrine he borrowed freely from 
Stoicism. Aristotelian features may be found but are quite 
subordinate. But Clement always regards the articles of the 
Christian creed as the axioms of a new philosophy. Daehne 
has tried to show that he was Neoplatonic, and Reinkens has 
maintained that he was essentially Aristotelian. His mode of 
viewing Christianity does not fit into any classification. It 
is the result of the period in which he lived, of his wide culture 
and the simplicity and noble purity of his character. 

It is needless to say that his books well deserve study ; but 
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the study is not smoothed by simplicity of style. Clement 
professed to despise fhetork, but was himsdif a rhkoriciaa^ asid 
bis style is turgid, involved and <lifficult He is singwlarJy 
simple m his olmracter. In discussiiig marriage he refuses to 
use any but the plainest language. A euphemisim is with him 
a falsehood. But he is temperate in his opinions; and the 
pracffcflll advices in the seoond mnd third books of the Paedagague 
are remarkably sound and moderate. He is not alwiays very 
critical, and he is passionately fond of allegorical interpretations, 
but these were the faults of iiis age. 

All early writers speak of Clement in the highest terms of 
laudation, and he certainly ought to have been a Saint in any 
Church that reveres saints. But Clement is not a saint in the 
Roman Church. He was a saint up till the time of Benedict 
XIV., who read Photius on Clement, believed him, and struck 
the Alexandrian’s name out of the calendar. But many Roman 
Catholic writers, though they yield a practical obedience to the 
papal decision, have adduced good reason why it should be 
reversed (Cognat, p. 451). 

Edttions.— T he standard edition of the collected works will be 
that of O. Stahlm (first vol. contaiBtng Froit^pttcus and Poedofogtis, 
l-eipi|gj zoos)* Separate editions of Strom, vii., Hort and Major 
(1902) ; Q.V.S.f Barnard in Texts and Studies^ v. 2 (1897) ; w. 
Dindorfs edition in a vols. (Oxford, 1869) la little more than a 
reprint of the text of Bish<m Potter, 1715. For the Frag^nts 
sec Xahn, Porschimgm our uesch, des netd, Kanons, part lii , or 
Harnack and Preusenca, (^esch. der altch. LtU,^ vol. 1. 

Literature. - A copious bibliography will ho found in Hamack, 
Ckfonologiey vol li., or in Bardenhewer, Gesrh, der altk Lit. Eithei 
of these will supply the names of works upon Clement’s biblical text, 
hia use of Stoic writer#, his quotations from heathen writers, and his 
relation to htiatfien philosophy. A valuable book is do Faye, OSm 
d'Alex. (i8g8). For his theological position see Ilarnack, Dogmen- 
geschuJUe\ Hort, Si v Lectures on the Ante- Ntcene Fathers; Westcott, 
“Clem, of Alex.” ui Diet Christ Btog. ; Bigg, Christian Platomsts 
of AUx (1886). A book on Clement's relation to Mysticism is 
wanted (C. Bi , J. D.) 

CLEMENT, FRANCOIS (1714-1793), French historian, was 
born at B^zc, near Dijon, and was educated the Jesuit College 
at Dijon, At the age of seventeen he entered tlie society of the 
Beriedictme.s of Saint Maiir, and worked with sud\ intense 
application that at the age of twenty-five he was obliged to take 
a protracted rest. He now resided m Paris, where he wrote the 
nth and uth vols. of the Histotre UUermte de la Frmict^ and 
edited (with Dom Brial) the 13th and 13th vols. of tlie Recued 
des historiens des Gauls et de la France. The king appointed 
him on tlie committee which was engaged in publishing charters, 
diploimwand other documents connected with French history (see 
XavisT Charmes, Le Comite des travaux historiques et scteniifiquesy 
vol. iiy 1886, passim) ; and the Academy of Inscriptions chose 
him as a member (1785). Dom Clement also revised the Art de 
verifier les dates ^ edited in 1750 by Dom Cli6mencet, Three 
volumes with the Indexes appeared fnjm 1783 to 1792, He 
was engaged in preparing another volume including the period 
before the Christian era, when he died suddenly of apoplexy, at 
the age of sixty-nine. The work was afterwards brought down 
from 1770 to 1827 by Juhen de Courcelles and Portia d’Urban. 

CLEMENT, JACQUES (1567-1589), murderer of the French 
king Henry III., was bora at Sorbon in the Ardennes, and 
became a Dominican friar. Civil war was raging in France, 
Clement became an ardent imrtisan of the League ; his 
mind appears to have become unhinged 1^ religious fanaticism, 
and he talked of exteraiinating the teretics, and formed a plan 
to kill Henry IIL His project was encouraged by some of the 
heads of the League ; he was assured of tempefral rewards if he 
succeeded, and of eternal bliss if he failed. Having obtained 
letters for the king, he left Paris on the 31st of July 1589, and 
reached St Cloud, the headquaiters of Henry, who was besi^ing 
Paris. On the following clay he was admitted to the royal 
presenoe, and presenting his letters he told the king that he had 
an important and confidential message to deliver. The attend- 
ants then withdrew, and while Henry was reading the letters 
Clement mortally wounded him with a d^ger which had been 
concealed beneath hk cloak. The assassin was at once killed 
by the attendants whou»rushed in, and Henry died early on the 


following day. Qi&mept’a body was afterwards quartered and 
bumed. This dcodf however, was viewed with far different 
feelings in Paris and by the partisans of the League, the murderer 
being regarded as a mariyr and extdled by Pope Sixtus V., 
while even his canoniaation was discussed^ 

See E. Lavisae, de Francfiy toms vi. (Paris, 1904). 

CLEMENTI, MUZIQ {c. 1751-1832), Italian pianist and com- 
poMr, was born at Rome between 1750 and 1752. His father, 
a jeweller, encouraged his son’s early musical talenf. Buroni 
and Cordicelli were his first masters, and at the age of nine 
dementi’s theoretical and practical studies had advanced to 
such a degree that he was able to win the position of or^nist 
at a church. He continued his studies under Santarelli and 
Carpani, and at the age of fourteen wrote a mass which was 
perform^ in public. About 1766 Beckford, the author of 
Vaiheky persuackd Clementi to follow him to England, where 
the young composer lived in retirement at one of the country 
seats of his protector in Dorsetshire until 1770. In that year 
he first appeared in London, where his success both as composer 
-and pianist was rapid and brilliant. In 1777 he was for some 
time employed as conductor of the Italian opera, but he soon 
afterwards left Ix)ndon for Paris. Here also his concerts were 
crowded by enthusiastic audiences, and the same success accom- 
panied dementi on a tour about the year 1780 to southern 
Germany and Austria, At Vienna, which he visited between 
1781 and 1782, he was received with high honour by tlie emperor 
Joseph II., in whose presence he met Mozart, and fought a kind 
of musical duel with him. His technical skill proved to be 
^ual if not superior to that of his rival, who on the other hand 
infinitely surpassed him by tlie passionate beauty of his inter- 
pretation. It IS worth noting that one of tlie finest of dementi’s 
sonatas, that in B flat, shows an exactly identical opening theme 
with Mozart’s overture to the Flauto Magico. 

In May 1782 dementi returned to London, where for the next 
twelve years he continued his lucrative occupations of fashionable 
teacher and fierformer at the concerts of the aristocracy. He 
took shares in the pianoforte business of a firm which went 
bankrupt in 1800. He then established a pianoforte and musi(' 
business of his own, under the name of dementi & Co. Otlier 
members were added to the firm, including Cbllard and Davis, 
and the firm was ultimately taken over by Messrs Collard 
alone. Amongst his pupils on the pianoforte during this period 
may be mentioned John Field, the composer of the celebrated 
Nocturnes, In his company dementi paid, in 1804, a visit to 
Paris, Vienna, St Petersburg, Berlin and other cities. While 
he was in Berlin, Meyerbeer became one of his pupils. He also 
revisited his own country after an absence of more than tliirty 
years. In 1810 dementi returned to London, but refused to 
play again in public, devoting the remainder of his life to com- 
position. Several symphonies belong to this time, and were 
played with much success at contemporary concerts, but none 
of them seem to have been published. His intellectual and 
musical faculties remained unimpaired until his death, on the 
9th of March 1832, at Evesham, Worcester. 

Of dementi’s playing in his youth, Moscheles wrote that it 
was marked by a most beautiful legato, a supple touch in lively 
passages, and a most unfailing techniqwe.^^ Mozart may be said 
to have dosed the old and Clementi to have founded the newer 
school of technique on the piano. Amongst dementi’s composi- 
tioES the most remarkable are sixty sonatas for pianoforte, and 
the great collection of &tudes called Gradus ad Parnassum. 

CUMSIfnNE UTERATVItE^ the name generally given to the 
writings which at one time or another were fathen^ upon Pope 
dement I. (q-v.), cbn^only called Clemens Romanus, who was 
early regarded as a disciple of St Peter. Thus they are for the 
most part a species of The larger pseudo-Petrine genus. Chief 
among them arc ; (i) The so-called Second Epistle ; (3) two 
Epistles on Virginity j (3) the Hemilies and Reeopiitiom ; (4) 
the ApostoUced CmsUMions (q.p,) ; and (5) five epistles forming 
part of the Forged Decretals (see Decretals). The present 
article dei^ mainly with the thind group, to which the tii^ 

“ dementine literature ” is usually confin^, owing to the stress 
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laid mm it in the famous Tubingen reconstruction of primitive 
Christianity; in ivhich it played a leading part ; but later critic 
dsm has lowered its imjiortanc© as its true date and historical 
relations have been progressively ascertained, (i) and (a) 
became “ Qementine ** only by chance; but (3) was so originally 
by literary device or fiction, the cause at work also in (4) and ($). 
But While in all cases the suggestion of Clement’s authorship 
came ultimately from his prestige as writer of the genuine 
Epistle of Gement (see Clement L), both (3) and (4) were due to 
this idea as operative on Syrian soil ; (5) is a secondary formation 
based on (3) as known to the West. 

(r) The Seeond EpistU of is really the 

earliest extant Christian homily (see Apostolic FATHiDns)^ Its 
theme is the duty of Christian repentance, with a view to 
obedience to Christ’s precepts as the true confession and homage 
which He requires. Its social charge is Preserve the flesh pure 
and the seal {t.e. baptism^unstainea ” (viii. 6). But the peculiar 
way in which it enforces its morals in terms of the Platonic 
contrast between the spiritual and sensuous worlds, as archetype 
and temporal manifestation, suggests a special local type of 
theology which must be taken into account in fixing its provenance. 
This theology, the fact that the preacher seems to quote the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians (in ch. xii. and possibly else- 
where) as if familiar to his hearers, and indeed its literary 
affinities generally, all point to Alexandria as the original home of 
the homily, at a date about 120-140 (see Zeit f. N.T. Wissenschaft, 
vii. 123 ff). Neither Corinth (as Lightfoot) nor Rome (as Harnack, 
who assigns it to Bishop Soter, c, 166-174) satisfies all the internal 
conditions, while the Eastern nature of the external evidence and 
the homily’s quasi-canon ical status in the Codex- Alexandnnus 
strongly favour an Alexandrine origin. 

(2) The Two Epistles to Virgins^ i.e, to Christian celibates of 
both sexes. These are known in their entirety only in Syriac, 
and were first published by Wetstein (1752), who held them 
genuine. This view is now generally discredited, even by Roman 
Catholics like Funk, their l^st recent editor (Patres Apost, vol. 
ii.). External evidence begins with Epiphamus (Haer, xxx. 15) 
and Jerome (Ad Jovin. i. 12); and the silence of Eusebius tells 
heavily against their existence before the 4th century, at any 
rate as writings of Clement. The Monophysite Timothy of 
Alexandria (a.d. 457) cites one of them as Clement’s, while 
Antiochus of wSt Saba (c, a.d. 620) makes copious but unacknow- 
ledged extracts from both in the original Greek. There is no 
trace of their use in the West. Thus their Syrian origin is 
manifest, the more so that in the Syriac MS. they are appended to 
the New Testament, like the better-known epistles of Clement in 
the Codex Alexandrinus. Indeed, judging from another Synoc 
MS. of earlier date, which includes the latter writings in its 
canon, it seems that the Epistles on Virginity gradually replaced 
the earlier pair in certain Syrian churches — even should Lightfoot 
be right in doubting if this had really occurred by Epiphanius’s 
day (S. Clement of Rome, i. 412). 

Probably these epistles did not originally bear Clement’s name 
at all, but formed a single epistle addressed to ascetics among an 
actual circle of churches. In that case they, or rather it, may 
date from the 3rd century, in spite of Eusebius’s silence, and 
are not pseudo-Clementine in any real sense. It matters little 
whether or not the false ascription was made before the division 
into two implied already by Epiphanius (c, a.d. 375). Special 
occasion for such a hortatory letter may be discerned in its 
polemic against intimate relations between ascetics of opposite 
sex, implied to exist among its readers, in contrast to usage in 
the writer’s own locality. Now we know that spiritual unions, 
prompted originally by highstrung Christian idealism as tb a 
religious fellowship transcending the law of nature in relation to 
sex, did exist between person® living under vows of celibacy 
during the 3rd century in partfcular, and not least in Syria (cf, 
the case of Paul of SamOsata, c. 265, and theS)rnod of Ancyra 
in Galatia, e, 314). It is natural, then, to see in the original 
epistle a protest against the dan^s 0! such spiritual bold-*^ 
ness (cf, SuWntroductAe ” m Herzog- Hauck's Redencyklo- 
pMie), prior perhaps to the famous case at Antioch just noted. 
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Possibly it is the feeling of south Syria or Palestine that here 
expresscss itself in remonslxance against us^es prevalent in north 
Syria. Such a view finds support also in the New Testament 
canon implied in these epistles. 

(3) [a] The Epstle of Clement to Jams (the Lord's brother). 
This was originally part of (3) [ft], in connexion with which its 
origin and date are discussed. But as known to the West through 
Rufinus’s Latin version, it was quoted as genuine by the synod of 
Vaison (A.t5. 44a) and throughout tine middle ages. It became 
’’ the starting point of the most momentous and gigantic of 
medieval forgeries, the Isidorian Decretals,” where it stands at 
the head of the pontificai letters, extended to more than twice its 
original length.” This extension perhaps occurred during the jth 
century. At any rate the letter in this form, along with a 
” second epistle to James ” (on the Eucharist, church furniture, 
&c.), dating from the early 6th century, had separate currency 
long before the gth century, when they were incorporated in the 
Decretals by the forger who raised the Clementine epistles to five 
(see Lightfoot, Clement^ i, 414 ff.). 

(3) [ft] The Hotniltes ” and ” Recogntiionsy — ” The two 
chief extant Clementine writings, differing considerably in some 
respects in doctrine, are both evidently the outcome of a peculiar 
speculative type of Judaistic Christianity, for which the most 
characteristic name of Christ was ’ the true Prophet.’ The frame- 
work of both is a narrative purporting to be written by Qement 
(of Rome) to St James, the Lord’s brother, describing at the 
beginning his own conversion and the arcumstances of his first 
acquaintance with St Peter, and then a long succession of 
incidents accompanying St Peter’s discourses and disputations, 
leading up to a romantic recognition of Clement’s father, mother 
and two brothers, from whom he had been separated since child- 
hood. The problems discussed under this fictitious guise are 
with rare exceptions fundamental problems for every age ; and, 
whatever may be thought of the positions maintained, the 
discussions are hardly ever feeble or trivial. Regarded simply as 
mirroring the past, few, if any, remains of Christian antiquity 
present us with so vivid a picture of the workmg of men’s minds 
under the influence of the new leaven which had entered into the 
world ” (Hort, Clem. Recog., p. xiv.). 

The indispensable preliminary to a really historic view of these 
writings is some solution of the problem of their mutual relations. 
The older criticism assumed a dependence of one upon the other, 
and assigned one or both to the latter part of the 2nd century. 
Recent criticism, however, builds on the principle, which emerges 
alike from the external and internal evidence (see Salmon m 
the Diet, of Christian Biography), that both used a common 
basis. Our mam task, then, is to define the nature, origin and 
date of the parent document, and if possible its own literary 
antecedents. Towards the solution of this problem two contri- 
butions of prime importance have recently been made. The 
earlier of these is by F. J. A. Hort, and was delivered m the form 
of lectures as far back as 1884, though issued posthumously only 
in iqoi ; the other is the elaborate monograph of Dr Hans 
Waitz (1904). 

Criticism. — (i.) External Evidence as to the Clementine Romance. 
The evidence of ancient writers really begins, not with Origen,^ 
but with Eusebius of Caesarea, who in his Eccl, Hist. in. 38, 
writes as follows : ” Certain men have quite lately brought 
forward as written by him (Clement) other verbose and lengthy 
writings, containinij dialogues of Peter, forsooth, and Apion, 
whereof not the slightest mention is to be found among the 
ancients, for they do not even preserve in purity the stamp of 
the j^ctolic orthodoxy.” Apion, the Alexandrine grammarian 

^ Dr Armitage Robinson, m his edition of tlie Phihcalia (extracts 
nmdo c. 358 by Basil and Gregory fiom Origen's writings), proved 
that the passage cited below is simply introduced as a parafleJ to an 
extract oi Origen's ; while Dom Chapman, in the Journal of Theol. 
Studies, iii. 436 fl., made it probable that the passages m Owgen’s 
Comm- on Matthew akin to those m the Opus Jmperf. tn Matth, are 
insertions in the former, which is extant only in a Latin version. 
Subsequently he suggested {Zetisek. f. N.T. Wissenschaft, ix. 33 f.) 
that the passage m the Philocalia is due not to its author® but to an 
early editor, since it is the only citation not referred to Origen. 
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and foe of Judaism, whose criticism was answered by Josephus, 
appears in this character both in Homilies and Recogniiiomf 
though mainly in the former (iv. 6-vii. 5). Thus Eusebius 
implies (i) a spurious Clementine work containing matter found 
also in our HomtUes at any rate ; and (2) its quite recent origin. 
Next we note that an extract in the Philocalia is introduced 
as follows : “ Yea, and Clement the Roman, a disciple of Peter 
the Apostle, after using words in harmony with these on the 
present problem, in conversation with his father at Laodicea 
in the CircuitSy speaks a very necessary word for the end of 
arguments touching this matter, viz. those things which seem 
to have proceeded from genesis (» astrological destiny), in the 
fourteenth book/’ The extract aaswers to Recognitions, x. 10-13, 
hut It is absent from our Homilies, Here we observe that (i) the 
extract agrees this time with Recognitions, not with Homilies ; 
(3) its framework is that of the Clementine romance found in 
both ; (3) the tenth and last book of Recognitions is here parallel 
to book xiv. of a work called Circuits (Periodoi), 

This last point leads on naturally to the witness of Epiphanius 
375); who, speaking of Ebionites or Judaizing Christians of 
various sorts, and particularly the Essene type, says (Haer, 
XXX. 15) that “ they use certain other books likewise, to wit, 
the so-called Circuits of Peter, which were written by the hand 
of Clement, falsifying their contents, though leaving a few 
genuine things.” Here Epiphanius simply assumes that the 
Ebionite Circuits of Peter was based on a genuine work of the 
same scope, and goes on to say that the spurious elements are 
proved such by contrast with the tenor of Clement’s encyclic 
epistles ” (i.e. those to virgins, (2) above) ; for these enjoin 
virginity (celibacy), and praise Elijah, David, Samson, and all 
the prophets, whereas the Ebionite Circuits favour marriage 
(even in Apostles) and depreciate the prophets between Moses 
and Christ, the true Prophet.” In the Circuits, then, they 
adapted the whole to their own views, representing Peter falsely 
m many ways, as that he was daily baptized for the sake of 
purification, as these also do ; and they say that he likewise 
abstained from animal food and meat, as they themselves also 
do.” Now all the points here noted in the Circuits can be traced 
m our Homilies and Recognitions, though toned down in different 
degrees. 

The witness of the Arianizing Opus Imperjectum tn Matthaeum 
(c. 400) is in general similar. Its usual form of citation is Peter 
in Clement ” (apud Clementem). This points to Clement ” 
as a brief title for the Clementine Periodoi, a title actually found 
in a Syriac MS. of a.d. 411 which contains large parts of Recogni- 
lions and Homilies, and twice used by Rufinus, e.g, when he 
proposes to inscribe his version of the Recognitions Rufinus’s 
Clemens,'^ Rufinus in his preface to this work — in which for 
the first time we meet the title Recogniiion{s) — observes that 
there are two editions to which the name applies, two collections 
of books differing in some points but in many respects containing 
the same narrative. This he remarks in explanation of the order 
of his version in some places, which he feels may strike his friend 
Gaudentius as unusual, the inference being that the other 
edition was the better-known one, although it lacked “ the 
transformation of Simon ” {i,e, of Clement’s father into Simon’s 
likeness), which is common to the close both of our Recogmitons 
and Homilies, and so probably belonged to the Circuits. We 
may assume, too {e.g. on the basis of our Syriac MS.), that the 
(ircek edition of the Recognition(s) actually used by Rufinus 
was much nearer the text of the Periodoi of which we have found 
traces than we should imagine from its Latin form. 

So far we have no sure trace of our Homilies at all, apart from 
the Syriac version. Even four centuries later, Photius, in refer- 
ring to a collection of books called both Acts of Peter and the 
Recognition of Clement, does not make clear whether he means 
Homilies or Recognitions or cither. In all the copies which 
we have seen (and they are not a few) after those different 
epistles (viz. ‘ Peter to James ’ and ‘ Clement to James,’ prefixed, 
the one in some MSS. the other in others) and titles, we found 
without variation the same treatise, beginning, I, Clement, &c.” 
But it is not clear that he had read more thm the opening of 


these MSS. The fact that different epistles are prefixed to the 
same work leads him to conjecture “ that there were two editions 
made of the Acts of Peter (\m usual title for the collection), but 
in course of time the one perished and that of Clement prevailed.” 
This is interesting as anticipating a result of modem criticism, 
as will appear below. The earliest probable reference to our 
Homilies occurs in a work of doubtful date, the pseudo- 
Athanasian Synopsis, which mentions ” Clementines, whence 
came by selection and rewriting the true and inspired form.” 
Here too we have the first sure trace of an expurgated recension, 
made with the idea of recovering the genuine form assumed, as 
earlier by Epiphanius, to lie behind an unorthodox recension 
of Clement’s narrative. As, moreover, the extant Epitome is 
based on our Homilies, it is natural to suppose it was also the 
basis of earlier orthodox recensions, one or more of which 
may be used in certain Florilegia of the 7th century and later. 
Nowhere do we find the title Homilies given to any form of 
the Clementine collection in antiquity. 

(ii.) The Genesis of the Clementine Literature. It has been need- 
ful to cite so much of the evidence proving that our Homilies and 
Recognitions are both recensions of a common basis, at first known 
as the Circuits of Peter and later by titles connecting it rather 
with Clement, its ostensible author, because it affords data also 
for the historical problems touching (a) the contents and origin 
of the primary Clementine work, and (b) the conditions under 
which our extant recensions of it arose. 

(a) The Circuits of Peter, as defined on the one hand by the 
epistle of Clement to James originally prefixed to it and by 
patristic evidence, and on the other by the common element m 
our Homilies and Recognitions, may be conceived as follows. 
It contained accounts of Peter’s teachings and discussions at 
various points on a route beginning at Caesarea, and extending 
northwards along the coast-lands of Syria as far as Antioch. 
During this tour he meets with persons of typically erroneous 
views, which it was presumably the aim of the work to refute 
in the interests of true Christianity, conceived as the final form 
of divine revelation — revelation given through true prophecy 
embodied in a succession of persons, the chief of whom were 
Moses and the prophet whom Moses foretold, Jesus the Christ. 
The prime exponent of the spurious religion is Simon Magus. 
A second protagonist of error, this time of Gentile philosophic 
criticism directed against fundamental Judaism, is Apion, the 
notorious anti-Jewish Alexandrine grammarian of Peter’s day; 
while the role of upholder of astrological fatalism {Genesis) is 
played by Faustus, father of Clement, with whom Peter and 
Clement debate at Laodicea. Finally , all this is already embedded 
in a setting determined by the romance of Clement and his lost 
relatives, recognition ” of whom forms the denouement of 
the story. 

There is no reason to doubt that such, roughly speaking, were 
the contents of the Clementine work to which Eusebius alludes 
slightingly, in connexion with that section of it which had to his 
eye least verisimilitude, viz, the dialogues between Peter and 
Apion. Now Eusebius believed the work to have been of quite 
recent and suspicious origin. This points to a date about the 
last quarter of the 3rd century ; and the prevailing doctrinal 
tone of the contents, as known to us, leads to the same result. 
The standpoint is that of the peculiar Judaizing or Ebionite 
Christianity due to persistence among Christians of the tendencies 
known among pre-Christian Jews as Essene. The Essenes, 
while clinging to what they held to be original Mosaism, yet 
conceived and practised their ancestral faith in waj?^s which 
showed distinct traces of syncretism, or the operation of influences 
foreign to Judaism proper. They thus occupied an ambiguous 
position on the borders of Judaism. Similarly Christian Essen- 
ism was syncretist in 'spirit, as we see from its best-known 
representatives, the Elchasaites, of whom we first hear about 
220, when a certain Alcibiades of Apamea in Syria (some 60 m. 
south of Antioch) brought to Rome the Book of Helxai — the 
manifesto of their distinctive message (Hippol, Philos, ix. 13)— 
and again some twenty years later, when Origen refers to one of 
their leaders as having lately arrived at Caesarea (Euseb. vi. 38). 
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The first half of the srd csentury was marked, especially in Syria, 
by a strong tendency to syncretism, which may well have 
stirred certain Christiail Essencs to fresh propaganda. Otlwr 
writings than the Book of Helxai, representing also other species 
of the same genus, would take shape. Such may have been some 
of the pseudo-apostolic Acts to which Epiphanius alludes as in 
use among the Ebionites of his own day : and such was probably 
the nucleus of our Clementine writings, the Perioioi of Peter. 

Hamack {Ckronologie, ii. 522 f.), indeed, while admitting 
that much {e.g. in Homilies, viii. 5-7) points the other way, 
prefers the view that even the Circuits were of Catholic origin 
(Chapman, as above, says Arian, soon after 325), regarding 
the syncretistic Jewish-Christian features in it as due either to 
its earlier basis or to an instinct to preserve continuity of manner 
(e.g, absence of explicit reference to Paul). Hort, on the con- 
trary, assumes as author “ an ingenious Helxaite , . . perhaps 
stimulated by the example of the many Encratite Periodoi^* 
(p. 131), and writing about a.d. 200, 

Only It must not be thought of as properly Elchasaite, since 
it knew no baptism distinct from the ordinary Christian one. 
It seems rather to represent a later and modified Essene Chris- 
tianity, already half-€atholic, such as would suit a date after 
250, in keeping with Eusebius’s evidence. Confirmation of such 
a date is afforded by the silence of the Syrian Dtdascalia, itself 
perhaps dating from about 250, as to any visit of Simon Magus 
to Caesarea, in contrast to the reference in its later form, the 
Apostolical Constitutions (c. 350-400), which is plainly coloured 
(vi. 9) by the Clementine story. On the other hand, the Didas- 
calia seems to have been evoked partly by Judaizing propaganda 
in north Syria. If, then, it helps to date the Perioioi as after 
250, it may also suggest as place of origin one of the large cities 
lying south of Antioch, say Laodicea (itself on the coast about 
30 m. from Apamea), where the Clementine story reaches its 
climax. The intimacy of local knowledge touching this region 
implied in the narrative common to Homilies and Recognitions 
is notable, and tells against an origin for the Perioioi outside 
Syria (e.g. in Rome, as Waitz and Harnack hold, but Lightfoot 
disproves, Clem. i. 55 f., 64,100, cf. Hort, p. 131). Further, 
though the curtain even in it fell on Peter at Antioch itself (our 
one complete MS. of the Homilies is proved by the Epitome, 
based on the Homilies, to be here abridged), the interest of the 
story culminates at Laodicea. 

If we assume, then, that the common source of our extant 
Clementines arose in Syria, perhaps c. 265,^ had it also a written 
source or sources which we can trace ? Though Hort doubts it, 
most recent scholars (e.g. Waitz, Hamack) infer the existence 
of at least one source, “ Preachings (Kerygmata) of Peter,” 
containing no reference at all to Clement. Such a work seems 
implied by the epistle of Peter to James and its appended 
adjuration, prefixed in our MSS. to the Homilies along with the 
epistle of Clement to James. Thus the later work aimed at 
superseding the earlier, much as Photius suggests (see above). 
It was, then, to these “ Preachings of Peter ” that the most 
Ebionite features, and especially the anti -Pauline allusions 
under the guise of Simon still inhering in the Perioioi (as implied 
by Homilies in particular), originally belonged. The fact, 
however, that these were not more completely suppressed in 
the later work, proves that it, too, arose in circles of kindred, 
though largely modified, Judaeo* Christian sentiment (cf. 
Homilies, vii., e.g. ch. 8). The differences of standpoint may be 
due not only to lapse of time, and the emergence of new problems 
on the horizon of Syrian Christianity generally, but also to change 
in locality and in the degree of Greek culture represented by the 
two works. A probable date for the ** Preachings ” used in the 
Perioioi is c. 200.^ 

^ While Hort and Waitz say c. 200, Hamack say.s c. 260. The 
reign of Gallienus (260-268) would suit the tone of its references to 
the Roman emperor (Waitz, p. 74), and also any polemic against 
the Neoplatonic philosophy of revelation by visions and dreams 
which it may contam. 

* Even Waitz agrees to this, though he argues back to a yet earlier 
anti^Phuline (rather than anti^^Marcionite) form, composed in 
Caesarea, r. 135. 
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If the home of the Perioioi was the region of the Syrian 
Laodicea, we can readily explain most of its characteristics. 
Photius refers to the excellences of its language and its learn- 
ing ” ; while Waitz describes the aim and spirit of its contents 
as those of an apology for Christianity against heresy and 
paganism, in the widest sense of the word, written in order to 
win over both Jews (cf. Recognitions, 1. 53-70) and pagans, but 
mainly the latter. In particular it had in view persons of 
culture, as most apt to be swayed by the philosophical tendencies 
in the sphere of religion prevalent in that age, the age of neo- 
platonism. It was in fact designed for propaganda among 
religious seekers in a time of singular religious restlessness and 
varied inquiry, and, above all, for use by catechumens (cf Ep. 
Clem. 2, 13) in the earlier stages of their preparation for Christian 
baptism. To such its romantic setting would be specially 
adapted, as falling in with the literary habits and tastes of the 
period ; while its doctrinal peculiarities would least give offence 
m a work of the aim and character just described. 

As regards the sources of the narrative part of the Pertodot, 
it is possible that the “ recognition ” motif was a literary common- 
place. The account of Peter’s journey ings was no doubt based 
largely on local Syrian tradition, perhaps as already embodied 
in written Acts of Peter (so Waitz and Harnack), but differing 
from the Western type, e.g. in bringing Peter to Rome long 
before Nero’s reign. As for the allusions, more or less indirect, 
to St Paul behind the figure of Simon, as the arch-enemy of the 
truth — allusions which first directed attention to the Clementines 
in the last century — there can be no doubt as to their presence, 
but only as to their origin and the degree to which they are so 
meant in Homilies and Recognitions. There is certainly “ an 
application to Simon of words used by or of St Paul, or of claims 
made by or in behalf of St Paul ” (Hort), especially in Homilies 
(ii. 17 f., xi, 35, xvii. 19), where a consciousness also of the 
double reference must still be present, though this does not seem 
to be the case in Recognitions (m Rufinus's Latin). Such covert 
references to Paul must designedly have formed part of the 
Perioioi, yet as adopted from its more bitterly anti-Pauline 
basis, the “ Preachings of Peter ” (cf. Homilies, ii. 17 f. with Ep. 
Pet. ad Jac. 2), which probably shared most of the features of 
Ebionite Essenism as described by Epiphanius xxx. 15 f. (in- 
cluding the qualified dualism of the two kingdoms — the present 
one of the devil, and the future one of the angelic Christ — which 
appears also in the Perioioi, cf. Ep. Clem, ad Jac. 1 fin.), 

(b) That the Perioioi was a longer work than either our 
Homilies or Recognitions is practically certain ; and its mere 
bulk may well, as Hort suggests (p. 88), have been a chief cause 
of the changes of form. Yet Homilies and Recognitions are 
abridgments made on different principles and convey rather 
different impressions to their readers. “ The Homilies care most 
for doctrine,” especially philosophical doctrine, “and seem to 
transpose very freely for doctrinal purposes ” (e.g. matter in 
xvi.-xix. is placed at the end for effect, while xx. i-io gives 
additional emphasis to the Homilies^ theory of evil, perhaps over 
against Manichaeism). “ The Recognitions care most for the 
story,” as a means of religious edification, “ and have preserved 
the general framework much more nearly.” They arose in 
different circles : indeed, save the compiler of the text repre- 
sented by the Syriac MS. of 41 1 a . d ., “not a single ancient 
writer shows a knowledge of both books in any form.” But Hort 
is hardly right in suggesting that, while Homilies arose in Syria, 
Recognitions took shape in Rome, Both probably arose in 
Syria (so Lightfoot), but in circles varying a good deal in religious 
standpoi it.® Homilies was a sort of second edition, made largely 
in the spirit of its original and perhaps in much the same locality, 
with a view to maintaining and propagating the doctrines of a 
semi- Judaic Christianity (cf. bk. vii.), as it existed a generation 
or two after the Perioioi appeared. The Recognitions, in both 
recensions, as is shown by the fact that it was read in the original 
with general admiration not only by Rufinus but also by others 
in the West, was more Catholic in tone and aimed chiefly at 

• Dom Chapman maintains that the Recognitions (c 370-396) even 
attack the doctrine of God m the Homilies or their archetype. 
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commending the Christian religion over against all non-Christian 
rivals or gnostic perversions. That is^ more than one e^Fort of 
this sort had been made to adapt the story of Clement’s Ruopii^ 
ii9f%s to general Christian use. Later the Homlies underwent 
further adaptation to Catholic feeling even before the Epitome, 
in its two extant forms, was made by mofe drastic methods of 
expurgation, One kind of adaptation at least is proved to have 
existed before the end of the 4th century, namely a selection of 
certain discourses from the Homilies under special headings, 
following on Recognitions, i.-iii., as seen in a Syriac MS, of a.d. 411 
As this MS. contains transcriptional errors, and as its archetype 
had perhaps a Greek basis, the Recognitions may be dated 
c. 350-375^ (its Christology suggested to Rufinus an Arianism 
like that of Eunomius of Cyzicus, c. 362), and the Homilies prior 
even to 350. But the different circles represented by the two 
make relative dating precarious, 

Summary, — The Clementine literature throws light upon a 
very obscure phase of Christian development, that of Judaeo- 
Christianity, and proves that it embraced more intermediate 
types, between Ebionism proper and Catholicism, than has 
generally been realized. Incidentally, too, its successive forms 
illuBuate many matters of belief and usage among Syrian 
Christians generally in the 3rd and 4th centuries, notably their 
apologetic and catechetical needs and methods. Furdier, it 
discusses, as Hort observes, certain indestructible problems which 
much early Christian theology passes by or deals with rather 
perfunctorily ; and it does so with a freshness and reality which, 
as we compare the original 3rd-century basis with the conven- 
tional moaner of the Epitome, we see to be not unconnected with 
origin in an age as yet free from the trammels of formal ortlio- 
doxy. Again it is a notable specimen of early Christian pseudepi- 
graphy, and one which had manifold and far-reaching results. 
Finally the romance to which it owed much of its popular appeal, 
become, through the medium of Rufinus’s Latin, the parent 
of the late medieval legend of Faust, and so the ancestor of a 
famous type in modern literature. 

Literature. — For a full list of this down to 1904 see Hans Waitz, 
‘'Die Pseudoklcmontincn " (Texte u, V ntersuchungen zur Geuh 
der altchr. Liter atto, nem Polge^ Bd. x Heft 4), and A. Harnack, 
Chronologie der altchr LiUcratur (1904), ii 518 f. In English, besides 
Hort’s work, there are articles by G Salmon, in Did of Christ. Btog , 
C. Bigg, Studia Btblica, ii., A. C. Headlam, Journal of Theol. 
Studies, iii. (J. V. B ) 

CLBOBULUS, one of the Seven Sages of Greece, a native and 
tyrant of Lindus in Rhodes. He was distinguished for his strength 
and his handsome person, for the wisdom of his sayings, tlie 
acuteness of his riddles and tlie beauty of his lyric poetry. 
Diogenes Laertius quotes a letter in which Cleobulus invites 
Solon to take refuge with him against Peisistratus ; and this 
would imply that he was alive in 560 b.c. He is said to have held 
advanced views as to female education, and he was the father 
of the wise CleobuUne, whose riddles were not less famous than 
his own (Diogenes Laertius i. 89-*95). 

See F. Q. Mulkch, Fragmenta Phthsophorum Qraecorum, i. 

OLBOMBNES (KXeofAevtfs), the name of three Spartan kings 
of the Agiad line. 

Clbomenes I. was the son of Anaxandridas, whom he sue*- 
ceeded about 520 b.c. His chief exploit was his cruishing victory 
near Tiryns over the Argives, some 6000 of whom he burned 
to death in a sacred grove to which they had fled for refuge 
(Herodotus vi. 76-82). This secured for Sparta the undisputed 
hegemony of the Peloponnese. Cleomenes’ interposition in 
the politics of central Greece was less successful. In 5x0 he 
marched to Athens with a Spartan force to aid in expelling the 
Peisistratidae, and subsequently returned to support the oSgar- 
chical party, led l)y Isagoras, against Cleisthenes (y.v.). He 
expelled seven hundred families and transferred the govern- 
ment from the council to three hundred of the oligarchs, but being 
blockaded in the Acropolis he was forced to capitulate. On his 
return home he collected a large force with the intention of 

1 Dom Chapman {ut supra, p. 158) says dhrihg the I^Teoplatonist 
r<^tiQa under Julian to which penod he aiao assigns the 
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making Isagoras despot of Athens, but^ the oppoiitibxi of the 
Corinthian allies and of his colleague Demaratus caused the 
ea^dition to break up after reaching Eieusis (Herod, v. 64-76 ; 
Artotle, Aih. PoL 19, 20)* In 491 he went to Aegina to punish 
the island for its sutaission to Darius, but the intrigues of his 
colleague once again rendered his misftion abortive. In revenge 
Cleomenes accused Demaratus of illegitimacy and secured his 
deposition in favour of Leotychides (Herod* vl, 50*73). But when 
it was discovered that he had bribed the Delphian priestesS to 
substantiate hLs charge he was himself obliged to flee ; he went 
first to Thessaly and then to Arcadia, where he attempted to 
foment an anti-Spartan rising. About 488 B.c. he was recalled, 
but shortly afterwards, in a nt of madness, he committed suicide 
(Herod, vi. 74, 75)* Cleomenes seems to have received scant 
justice at the hands of Herodotus or his informants, and Pausanias 
(iii. 3, 4) does little more than condense Herodotus’s narrative. 
In spite of some failures, largely due to Demaratus’s jealousy, 
Cleomenes strengthened Sparta in the position, won during his 
father’s reign, 01 champion and leader of the Hellenic race ; it 
was to him, for example, that the Ionian cities of Asia Minor first 
applied for aid in their revolt against Persia (Herod, v. 49^51). 

For the chronology scso J. Wells, Journal of Hellenic Studies (1905), 
p. 193 fl, who assigns the Argive expedition to the outset of the 
reign, wliereas nearly all historians have dated it m or about 495 b.c. 

Clsomenbs II. was the son of Cleombrotus I., brother and 
successor of Agesipolis II. Nothing is recorded of his reign save 
the fact that it lasted for nearly sixty-one years (370-309 B.c,). 

Cleomenes III., the son and successor of Leonidas II., reigned 
about 235-219 B.C. He made a determined attempt to reform 
the social condition of Sparta along the lines laid down by Agis 
IV., whose widow Agiatis he married ; at the same time he 
aimed at restoring Sparta’s hegemony in the Peloponnese. 
After twice defeating the forces of the Achaean League in Arcadia, 
near Mount Lycacum and at Leuctra, he strengthened his position 
by assassinating four of the ephors, abolishing the ephorate, 
which had usurped the supreme power, and banishing some 
eighty of the leading oligarchs. The authonty of the council 
was ^so curtailed, and a new board of magistrates, the patronomi, 
became the chief officers of state. He appointed his own brother 
Eucleidas as his colleague in succession to the Eurypontid 
Archidamus, who had been murdered. His social reforms 
included a redistribution of land, the remission of debts, the 
restoration of the old system of training (dyu>yifj}Rxid the admission 
of picked pertoeci into the citizen body. As a general Cleomenes 
did much to revive Sparta’s old prestige. He defeated the 
Achaeans at Dyme, made himself master of Argos, and was 
eventually joined by Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus and other 
cities. But Aratus, whose jealousy could not brook to see a 
Spartan at the head of the Achaean league called in Antigonus 
ijoson of Macedonia, and Qeomenes, after conducting successful 
expeditions to Megalopolis and Argos, was finally defeated at 
Sellasia, to the north of Sparta, in 222 or 221 b.c. He took 
refuge at Alexandria with Ptolemy Euergetes, but was arrested 
by his successor, Ptolemy Philopator, on a charge of conspiracy. 
Escaping front prison he tried to raise a revolt, but the attempt 
failed and to avoid capture he put an end to his life. Both as 
general and as politician Cleomenes was one of Sparta’s greatest 
men, and with him perished her last hope of recovering her 
ancient supremacy in Greece, 

See Polybius ii. 45-70, v. 33-39, viii. t] Plutarch, Cleofkenes^, 
Amtus, 35-46; PhUopoemen, 5, 6; Pausanias ii. g; Gehiact, Jj>e 
Cleonme (Leipzig, 1883) ; Holm, History of Greece, iv, oc* lo, 15. 

(M. N. T.) 

GLBOM (d. 42a B.c*), Athenian politician during the Pelpponr 
nesian War, was the son of Cleaenetus, from whom he inherited a 
lucrative tannery business. He was the first prominent repre- 
sentative of the Gommercial class k Athenian politics*' He came 
into notice first as an opponent of Peride% to whom his advanced 
ideas were naturally nnaeeeptabk, and in his opposition 
somewhat curiously found himself acting in concert: with the 
axistoqra)b!f„ who equally hal^d anfJieamPcrides. Dwingidte 
dark days of 430, after the unsuccessful expedition ©f PericlfiB to 
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Pdopoiuiesus^ aiiKl whoa the citf "wm deyiiiiiAted the plague, 
Cleon hi&adxd the opposition to the Feritkan ri^ime* Pericka 
was accused by Cleon of maladnuiimtratim of pubUc money, with 
the residt that he was nctuaUy found guilty ^sSe Giote’sl^ixl ^ 
Gnee0y abridged ed-, I1907, p. 4^, note iX A iwvulskm of feeling, 
however, soon took pb^ Perkleswaaieinstated, and Cleon now 
for a time fell into the background. The death of Pericles f 429) 
left the field dear for hinu JXtherto he had only beena vigorom 
opposition speaker, a trenchant critic and acacuser of state 
ofiKrials. He now came forward as the professed champion and 
leader of the democracy, aiid> owing to the moderate ablittes of 
his rivals and opponents, he was fur some years imdoubtedly the 
foremost man in Athens. Although rough and unpolished, he was 
gifted with natural eloquence and a powerful voice, and knew 
exactly how to work upon the feenkigs ol the people* Me 
strengthened his hold on the poorer classes his measure for 
trebling the pay of the jurymen, which provided the poorer 
Atheniam with an easy means cd livelihood. The notorious 
fondness of the Atheniansior litigation increased his power ; aixi 
the practice of “ sycophancy (raking up material for false 
charges ; see Sycophant), enabled him to remove tlioae who were 
likely to endanger his aacendancy . Having no further use for his 
former aristocratic iissociates, he broke off all connexion wkh 
them, and thus fek at liberty to attack the secret combmations 
for political purposes, the oligarchical clubs to which they mostly 
belonged Whether he also introduced a property-tax for 
military purposes, and even held a high position in connexion 
with the treasury, is uncertain. Mis ruling principles were an 
inveterate hatred of the nobdity, and an equal hatred of Sparta. 
It was mainly through him that the opiportunity of concluding an 
honourable peace (in 425) was lost, and in hia determination to see 
Sparta humbled he misled the people as to the extent of the 
resources of the state, and dazzled them by promises of future 
benefits. 

In 427 Cleon gained an evil notoriety by hia proposal to put to 
death indiscrinunately ad the inhabitants of My tilene, which had 
put itself at the head of a revolt. Hts proposal, though accepted, 
was, fortunately for the credit of Athens, rescinded, altho«g.li,as it 
was, the chief leaders and prominent men, numbering about looo, 
fell victims. In 425, he readied the summit of. his lame by 
capturing and transporting to Athens, the Spartans who had been 
blockaded in Sphacteria (see Pylos). Much of tire credit was 
probably due to the military skill of his coUeague; Demostlrenes ; 
but it enust be admitted that it was dure to Cleon determination 
that the Ecclasia sent out the additional force which was heededv 
It was almost certainly due to Cleon that the tribute of the 
“ allies was doubled in 425 (see Dblian League). In 422 he 
was sent to recapture Amphipoiis, but was outgeneralled by 
Brasidas and killed. His* death removed! the chief obstacle to an 
arrangement with Sparta, and im 434 the peace of Ntkias was 
concluded (see PEL©P0NN®$iADr Wax). 

The character of Cleon is represented by Aristr^hanes and 
Thucydides in an extremely unfavoural^ light. But neither cao 
be considered an unpotejudiced watnesA The poet had a grudge 
agamst Cleon, who had accused hhn beBore the senate, of bavii^ 
ridiculed (in his Bak)^n%cm&) the policy aord inStkuftions of Im 
country in the presence of toeigittBra and. at the^ time of a. great 
national war; Thucydides, a man of strong oligaechioali pre^ 
jiidices, had also been pcoscicuted ibr military incapacity and 
exiled by a diberee proposed by CkmiL It is therefore likely that 
Cleon has hard less tham justice done to* him ia the portmite 
handed down by these two writers* 

At;THaRiTitts.-^For the litustatuite otu deem see C. F. Meumaiiai, 
Lfihrlmchderp^mhtschmAnti^inii^enyii pt. a (6th ed. by V.^Thamser, 
ii*92L p., 700, and Q. Busolt^ Qr^Mscihe Q^schichte^ 2 (1904), 
p. 90?, note 3. T^e following are the chief authorities .—(«) 
FUvOufaBlif to Cimm, — C. F. Ranke, C&fMkdnMi<f d 6 Viitu 
phdHis^ (Lei7>isig; 1^45) r !• Droyten, Aristapkmies^ Maud, to 
the JfmgAals (Bedmi, rAsal l Gdrote, Mipt, elia. MJ 

f. B. Bnryi iffer. t?/ (}9d2)- t'?') F. Kortdm, 

G^schtetMt!^* (Jbei^g, 2 d 63 l)/ amt iZur Gtscbickki. 

hMni&t^kem uStmt^smfasvm^tn tHeidolb#rg,> s8ai>; F., Fassow, 


V 4 rm^uhi 0 Schrijfien (Leipaig^f *^43); ThirlwaH, Muk 0/ GreAu.^ 
ch. 21 ; E. Curtius, fitst. ofGrMct (Eng. ii. m. p. 112 ; J. Schvarez, 
DU p^okratie (Leipzig, t 8 Si ) ; H. Delbrfick, Dte Sirattrgie d$s 
Pwihles (Berlin, iS^o) i E. Meyer, Foi^schungun xuf altm GesekkkUt 
xBgo). The balance between the two extreme views 
IS fairly hdd by J. Beloch, Dm attuafm PohUik mU Pmkl^s (JLeipzig,. 
1864), d^d Griechtsche Ccschuhie^ i. p* 537 ; and by A Holm, Mist, 
of Greece J il (Eng. tr.), ch 23, with the notes. 

CLEOPATRA, the regular name of the queens of Egypt in the 
Ptokmaic dynasty after Cleopatra, daughter of the Seleucid 
Antiochus the Great, wife of Ptolemy V., Epiphanes. The best- 
known was the daughter of Ptolemy Xllt. Auletes, born 69 (or 
6S) B.C. At the age of seventeen she became queen of Eg]fpt 
jointly with her younger brother Ptolemy Dionysus, whose wife, 
in accordance with Egyptian custom, slie was to become. A few 
years afterwards, deprived oi all royal authority, she withdrew 
into Syria, and made preparation to recover her rights by force of 
arms. At, this juncture Julius Caesar followed Pompey into 
Egypt. The personal fascinations of Cleopatra induced lum to 
undertake a war on her behalf, in which Ptolemy lost Iiis life, and 
slifi was replaced on the throne in conjunction with a younger 
brother, of whom, however, slie soon rid herself by poispn. In 
Rome she lived openly with Caesar as his mistress until his 
assassination, when, aware of her unpopularity, she returned at 
once to Egypt. Subsequently slie became the ally and mistress of 
Mark Antony (see Antonius). Their connexion was higjily 
unpopular at Rome, and Octavian (see Augustus) declared war 
upon tliem and defeated them at Actium (3,1 b.c.). Cleopatra 
took to flight, and escaped to Alexandria, where Antony joined 
her.. Having no prospect of ultimate success, she accepted the 
proposal of Octavian that she should assassinate Antony, and 
enticed him to join her in a mausoleum which she had built in 
or^r that they might die together.” Antony committed 
suicide, in the mistaken belief that she liad already done so, but 
Octavian refufinedr tor yield to* the eharms of Cleopatraj, who«put an 
end to her life by applying aaasp to her bosom, accordiaf to tlie 
common tradition, in the tlnrty-mnth year of her age (29th of 
August, 30 B*( ). With her ended tlie dynasty of tlie Ptolemies, 
and Egypt was made a Roman province, Qeopatra had three 
chiklren by Antony, and by Julius Caesar, as some say, a son, 
caked taesarion, who was pot to death by Octaviam In her the 
type, of queen characteristic of the Macedonian dynasties stands 
in the most brilliant light. Imperious will, masculine boldness, 
relentless ambition like hers had been exhibited by queens of her 
race since the old Macedonian days before Philip and Alexander. 
But the; last Cleopatra had perhaps some special intellectual 
endowment She surprised her generation by being able to 
speak the many tongues of her subjects. There may have been 
an individual quality in her luxurious profligacy, but then her 
predecessors had not had the Roman lords of the world for 
wooers*. 

For the histo^ of Cleopatra see Antonius, Marcus , Caesar, 
GAtus JuuiTS , I^OLEMiES The life of Antony by Phitarcfi is otrr 
main awthonty; it is upon this that Shakespeare Antcmy and 
CleopaPa. is based. Her life 13 the subject of maxK 3 giraphs< by Stahv 
(1879^ an <»poL&gva)t and Hoiissaye,, 4 i£p<s^t«, CUopdUfc^ &c. (1S79). 

GkEPSYDRA (irem Gr. to steal,, and waterh 

the eharonometer of the Greeks amd Romans, which measured time 
by ! the flow of water.. In ks> simpksst form ut was a, short-necked 
earthenware globe of known capacity , pierced at the bottom with 
several smiaJll holes,, through which the water escaped or ” stole 
away..” The instiunaent was emfiloyed to set a limit to the 
apeecbesiin courts of justkiev hence the phrases. d$iiaw dar«, to p;^ve 
the advocate speaiki^^tinie^ and aqpMtn petfdme, to wasite time. 
lamaUer ckpaydrae of glass were very early used in place of the 
sun-didy lo mark the hmurs* But as the>ki^h of the hour varied 
aocoadmg to the season of the year, various axrangienients, of 
which We have me ckar aeeount, were necessary to obviate this 
aodiother defects^ Fot instance, the Awwo^ water varied with the 
temperature and pressure of the air, and secondly, the rate of flow 
became: less as ll^ vessel emptied kseU* The latter defect was 
reraedied by keeping the level of the warn in the clepsydra 
umforntir the volume of, tbat dischaiged being notedr k 

said, to have invented a comaplicatedi clepsydia to, inditate the 
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hours of the night as well as of the day. In the clepsydra or 
hydraulic clock of Ctesibius of Alexandria, made about 135 b.c., 
the movement of water-wheels caused the gradual rise of a little 
figure, which pointed out the hours with a little stick on an index 
attached to the machine. The clepsydra is said to have been 
known to the Egyptians. There was one in the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens ; and the turret on the south side of the tower is 
supposed to have contained the cistern which supplied the water# 


& 


See Marquardt, Das Privathhen der Rdmer^ i. (2nd ed , 18S6). 
792 ; G. Billingor, Die Zeitmesser der antihen Vdlker (1886), ana 
ie antiken Stundenangahen (1888). 


CLERESTORY, or Clearstory (Ital. chiaro piano, Fr. claire- 
vote, claire Stage, Ger. Lichtgaden), in architecture, the upper 
storey of the nave of a church, the walls of which rise above the 
aisles and are pierced with windows clere ** being simply 

clear,’’ in the sense of “ lighted ”). Sometimes these win- 
dows are very small, being mere quatrefoils or spherical triangles. 
In large buildings, however, they are important objects, both 
for beauty and utility. The windows of the clerestories 
of Norman work, even in large churches, are of less import- 
ance than in the later styles. In Early English they became 
larger; and in the Decorated they are more important still, 
being lengthened as the triforium diminishes. In Perpendicu- 
lar work the latter often disappears altogether, and m many 
later churches, as at Taunton, and many churches in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the clerestories are close ranges of windows. The 
term is equally applicable to the Egyptian temples, where 
the lighting of the hall of columns was obtained over the stone 
roofs of the adjoining aisles, through slits pierced in vertical 
slabs of stone. The Romans also m their baths and palaces 
employed the same method, and probably derived it from the 
Greeks ; in the palaces at Crete, however, light-wells would 
seem to have been employed. 

CLERFAyT(orCLAiRrAYT), FRANCOIS SEBASTIEN CHARLES 
JOSEPH DE CROIX, Count of (1733-1798), Austrian field 
manhal, entered the Austrian army m 1753. In the Seven 
Years’ War he greatly distinguished himself, earning rapid 
promotion, and receiving the decoration of the order of Maria 
Theresa. At the conclusion of the peace, though still under 
thirty, he was already a colonel. During the outbreak of the 
Netherlands in 1787, he was, as a Walloon by birth, subjected 
to great pressure to induce him to abandon Joseph II., but he 
resisted all overtures, and in the following year went to the 
Turkish war in the rank of lieutenant field marshal. In an 
independent command Clerfayt achieved great success, defeating 
the Turks at Mehadia and Calafat. In 1792, as one of the most 
distinguished of the emperor’s generals, he received the command 
of the Austrian contingent in the duke of Brunswick’s army, 
and at Croix-sous-Bois his corps inflicted a reverse on the troops 
of the French revolution. In the Netherlands, to which quarter 
he was transferred after Jemappes, he opened the campaign 
of 1793 with the victory of Aldenhoven and the relief of Maes- 
tricht, and on March i8th mainly brought about the complete 
defeat of Dumouriez at Neerwmden. Later in the year, however, 
his victorious career was checked by the reverse at Wattignies, 
and in 1794 he was unsuccessful in West Flanders against 
Pichegru. In the course of the campaign Clerfayt succeeded 
the duke of Saxe-Coburg in the supreme command, but was 
quite unable to make head against the French, and had to recross 
the Rhine. In 1795, now field marshal, he commanded on the 
middle Rhine against Jourdan, and this time the fortune of war 
changed. Jourdan was beaten at Hdchst and Mainz brilliantly 
relieved. But the field marshal’s action in concluding an 
armistice with the French not being approved by Thugut, he 
resigned the command, and became a member of the Aulic 
Council in Vienna. He died in 1798. A brave and skilful 
soldier, Clerfayt perhaps achieved more than any other Austrian 
commander (except the archduke Charles) m the hopeless 
struggle of small dynastic armies against a nation in arms.” 

See von Vivenot, Thugut ^ Clef f ay t^ und WUrmser (Vienna, 1869). 

CLERGY (M.E, clergie, 0 . Fr. clergie^ from Low Lat. form 
dericia [Skeat], by assimilation with O. Fr. dergte, Fr. elergS, 


from Low LaL dmeatus), a collective term signifying in English 
strictly the body of ** clerks,” ue, men in holy orders (see Clerk). 
The word has, however, undcigone sundry modifications ol 
meaning. Its M.E. senses of clerkship ” and “ learning ” 
Imve long since fallen obsolete. On the other hand, in modem 
times there has been an increasii^ tendency to depart from its 
strict application to technical “ clerks,” and to widen it out so as 
to embrace all varieties of ordained Christian ministers. While, 
however, it is now not unusual to speak of “ the Nonconformist 
clergy,” the word “ clergyman ” is still, at least in the United 
Kingdom, used of the clergy of the Established Church in con- 
tradistinction to “ minister.” As applied to the Roman Catholic 
Church the word embraces the whole hierarchy, whether its 
clertci be in holy orders or merely in minor orders. The term 
has also been sometimes loosely used to include the members of 
the regular orders ; but this use is improper, since monks and 
friars, as such, have at no time been deride The use of the word 
‘‘ clergy ” as a plural, though the New English Dictionary quotes 
the high authority of Cardinal Newman for it, is less rare than 
wrong ; in the case cited “ Some hundred Clergy ” should have 
been ** Some hundred of the Clergy.” 

In distinction to the clergy ” we find the laity ” (Gr. Aaos, 
people), the great body of “ faithful people ” which, in nearly 
every various conception of the Christian Church, stands in 
relation to the clergy as a flock of sheep to its pastor. This 
distinction was of early growth, and developed, with the increas- 
ing power of the hierarchy, during the middle ages into a very 
lively opposition (see Order, Holy ; Church History ; 
Papacy; Investitures). The extreme claim of the great 
medieval popes, that the priest, as ruler over spiritual things,” 
was as much superior to temporal rulers as the soul is to the 
body (see Innocent III.), led logically to the vast privileges 
and immunities enjoyed by the clergy during the middle ages. 
In those countries where the Reformation triumphed, this 
triumph represented the victory of the civil over the clerical 
powers in the long contest. The victory was, however, by no 
means complete. The Presbyterian model was, for instance, 
as sacerdotal in its essence as the Catholic ; Milton complained 
with justice that new presbyter is but old priest writ large,” 
and declared that the Title of Clergy St Peter gave to all God’s 
people,” its later restriction being a papal and prelalical usurpa- 
tion {t.e, I Peter v. 3, for kAtJ/jos and KA^/ptov), 

Clerical immunities, of course, differed largely at different 
times and in different countries, the extent of them having been 
gradually curtailed from a period a little earlier than the close 
of the middle ages. They consisted mainly in exemption from 
public burdens, both as regarded person and pocket, and in 
immunity from lay jurisdiction. This last enormous privilege, 
which became one of the main and most efficient instruments 
of the subjection of Europe to clerical tyranny, extended to 
matters both civil and criminal ; though, as Bingham shows, 
it did not (always and everywhere) prevail in cases of heinous 
crime {Origtnes Eccles, bk. v.). 

This diversity of jurisdiction, and subjection of the clergy 
only to the sentences of judges bribed by their esprit de corps 
to judge leniently, led to the adoption of a scale of punishments 
for the offences of clerks avowedly much lighter than that which 
was inflicted for the same crimes on laymen ; and this in turn 
led to the survival in England, long after the Reformation, of 
the curious legal fiction of benefit of cleii^ (see below), used to 
mitigate the extreme harshness of the criminal law. 

CLERGY, BENEFIT OF, an obsolete but once very important 
feature in English criminal law. Benefit of clergy began with 
the claim on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
13 th century that every dericus should be exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the tempbral courts and be subject to the spiritual 
courts alone. The issue of the conflict was that the common 
law courts abandoned the extreme punishment of death assigned 
to some offences when the person convicted was a dericus, and 
the church was obliged to accept the cQittprbmise and let a 
secondary punishment be inflicted. The term “ clerk ” or 
dericus always included a large number of persons in what 
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were called minor orders, and in 13^0 the privilege was extended 
to secular as well as to religious clerks ; and, finally, the test 
of being a clerk was the ability to read the opening words of 
verse i of PsaJm li., hence generally known as the “ neck-verse.” 
Even this requirement was abolished in 1705. In 1487 it 
was enacted that every layman, when convicted of a cleiigyable 
felony, should be branded on the thumb, and disabled from 
claiming the benefit a second time. The privilege was extended 
to peers, even if they could not read, in 1547, and to women, 
partially in 1622 and fully in 1692. The partial cBoemption 
claimed by the Church did not apply to the more atrocious 
crimes, and hence ofiences came to be divided into clergyable 
and unclergyable. According to the common practice in England 
of working out modem improvements through antiquated 
forms, this exemption was made the means of modifying the 
severity of the criminal law. It became the practice to claim 
and be allowed the benefit of clergy; and when it was the 
intention by statute to make a crime really punishable with 
death, it was awarded “ without benefit of clergy,” The benefit 
of clergy was abolished by a statute of 1827, but as this statute 
did not repeal that of iS47; under which peers were given the 
privilege, a further statute was passed in 1841 putting peers on 
the same footing as commons and clergy. 

For a full account of benefit of clergy see Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English LaWy vol. i. 424-440 ; also Stephen, History of the 
Criminal Law of England^ vol. 1, ; E. Fnedberg, Corpus juris canonui 
(Leipzig, 1879-1881). 

CLERGY RESERVES, in Canada. By the act of 1791, 
establishing the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, the 
British government set apart one-eighth of all the crown lands 
for the support of “ a Protestant clergy.” These reservations, 
after being for many years a stumbling-block to the economic 
development of the province, and the cause of much bitter 
political and ecclesiastical controversy, were secularized by the 
Canadian parliament in 1854, and the proceeds applied to other 
purposes, chiefly educational. Owing to the wording of the 
imperial act, the amount set apart is often stated as one-seventh, 
and was sometimes claimed as such by the clergy. 

CLERK ^ (from A.S. cleric or clerc, which, with the similar 
Fr. form, comes direct from the Lat. clericus\ in its original 
sense, as used in the civil law, one who had taken religious 
orders of whatever rank, whether holy ” or “ minor,” The 
word clericus is derived from the Greek kAt/pikov, of or pertain- 
ing to an inheritance,” from KAiJpos/* lot,” “allotment,” “estate,” 
“ inheritance ” ; but the authorities are by no meaiis agreed 
in which sense the root is connected with the sense of the deriva- 
tive, some conceiving that the original idea was that the clergy 
received the service of God as their lot or portion ; others that 
they were the portion of the Lord ; while others again, with 
more reason as Bingham (Orig. Eccl. lib. i. cap. 5, sec. 9) seems 
to think, maintain that the word has reference to the choosing 
by lot, as in early ages was the case of those to whom public 
offices were to be entrusted. 

In the primitive times of the church the term canon was 
used as synonymous with clerk, from the names of all the persons 
in the service of any church having been inscribed on a roll, or 
Kavtov, whence they were termed canonici, a fact which shows 
that the practice of the Roman Catholic Church of including 
all persons of all ranks in the service of the church, ordained 
or unordained, in the term clerks, or clergy, is at least in con- 
formity with the practice of antiquity. Thus, too, in English 
ecclesiastical law, a clerk was any one who had been admitted 
to the ecclesiastical state, and had taken the tonsure. The 
application of the word in this sense gradually underwent a 
change, and “ clerk ” became more especially the term applied 
to those in minor orders, while those in “ major ” or “ holy ” 
orders were designated in full “ derks in holy orders,” which in 
English law still remains the designation of clergymen of the 
Established Chi^rch^ After the Refdnnation the word ** clerk ” 

^ The accepted English pronunciation, clark/' is found in 
southern English as early as tne 15th century ; but northern dialects 
still preserve the e souild (“ clurk ”), Which is the common pro- 
znknemtidn in America. 


was still further extended to include laymen who performed 
duties in cathedrals, churches, &c., e.g, the choirmen, who were 
designated “ lay clerks.” Of these lay clerks or choirmen 
there was always one whose duty it was to be constantly present 
at every service, to sing or say the responses as the leader or 
representative of the laity. His duties were ^adually enlarged 
to include the care of the church and precincts, assisting at 
baptisms, marriages, &c., and he thus became the precursor of 
the later pmish clerk. In a somewhat similar sense we find 
bibk clerk, singing clerk, Sfc. The use of the word “ clerk ” 
to denote a person ordained to the ministry is now mainly 
legal or formal 

The word also developed in a different sense. In medieval 
times the pursuit of letters and general learning was confined 
to the clergy, and as they were practically the only persons who 
could read and write all notarial and secretarial work was 
discharged by them, so that in time the word was used with 
special reference to secretaries, notaries, accountants or even 
mere penmen. This special meaning developed into what is 
now one of the ordinary senses of the word. We find, accordingly, 
the term applied to those oflficers of courts, corporations, 
whose duty consists in keeping records, correspondence, and 
generally managing business, as clerk of the market, clerk of the 
petty bag, clerk of the peace, town clerk, &c. Similarly, a clerk 
also means any one who in a subordinate position is engaged 
in writing, making entries, ordinary correspondence, or similar 
“ clerkly ” work. In the United States the word means also 
an assistant in a commercial house, a retail salesman. 

OLERKE, AGNES MARY (1842-1907), English astronomer 
and scientific writer, was bom on the loth of February 1842, 
and died in London on the 20th of January 1907. She wrote 
extensively on various scientific subjects, but devoted herself 
more especially to astronomy. Tliough not a practical astro- 
nomer in the ordinary sense, she possessed remarkable skill in 
collating, interpreting and summarizing the results of astronomi- 
cal research, and as a historian her work has an important 
place in scientific literature. Her chief works were A Popular 
History of Astronomy during the zgth Century ^ first edition 1885, 
fourth 1902 ; The System of the Stars, first edition 1890, second 
1905 ; and Problems in Astrophysics, 1903. In addition she 
wrote Familiar Studies in Homer (1892), The Herschels and 
Modern Astronomy (1895), Modern Cosmogonies (1906), and 
many valuable articles, such as her contributions to the En~ 
cyclopaedia Bntannica, In 1903 she was elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

CLERKENWELL, a district on the north side of the city of 
London, England, within the metropolitan borough of Finsbury 
(q.v.). It is so called from one of several wells or springs in this 
district, near which miracle plays were performed by the parish 
clerks of London. This well existed until the middle of the 19th 
century. Here was situated a priory, founded in 1100, which 
grew to great wealth and fame as the principal institution in 
England of the Knights Hospitallers of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem. Its gateway, erected in 1504, and remaining in St 
John’s Square, served various purposes after the suppression of 
the monasteries, bein^, for example, the birthplace of the 
Gentleman's Magazine m 1731, and the scene of Dr Johnson’s 
work in connexion with that journal. In modem times the 
gatehouse again became associated with the Order, and is the 
headquarters of the St John’s Ambulance Association. An Early 
English crypt remains beneath the neighbouring parish church of 
St John, where the notorious deception of the “ Cock Lane 
Ghost,” in which Johnson took great interest, was exposed. 
Adjoining the priory was St Mary’s Benedictine nunnery, St 
James’s church (1792) marking the site, and preserving m its 
vaults some of the ancient monuments. In the 17th century 
Clerkenwell became a fashionable place of residence. A prison 
erected here at this period gave place later to the House of 
Detention, notorious as the scene of a Fenian outrage in 1867, 
when it was sought to release certain prisoners by blowing up part 
of the building. Clerkenwell is a centre of the watch-making and 
jeweller’s industries, long established here ; and the Northampton 
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Pilly technic Institute, Northampton Square, a branch of the City { 
Polytechnic, has a department devot^ to instructbn in these 
trades. 

CLBjBMOinr-EN<-BBAUVAISIS, or asRMONT-DB-L’Oip, a 

town of northern France, capital of an arrondissement in the 
department of Oise, on the right bank of the Bridie, 41 m, N» of 
Paris on the Northern railway to Amiens. Pop. (1906) 4014. 
The hill on which the town is built is surmounted by a keep oif the 
14th century, the relic of a fortress the site of which is partly 
occupied by a large penitentiary for women. The church dates 
from the 14th to the i6th centuries. The hotel-de-ville, built by 
King Charles IV., who was born at Clermont m 1294, is the oldest 
in the north of France. The most attractive feature of the town is i 
the Promenade du Chatelher on the site of the old ramparts. | 
Clermont is the seat of a sub-prefect and has a tribunaJl of first | 
instance, a communal college and a large lunatic asylum. It 
manufactures felt and corsets, and carries on a trade m horses, 
cattle and gram. 

The town was probably founded during the time of the Norjnan 
invasions, and was an important military post during the middle 
ages. It was several times taken and retaken by the contend- 
ing parties during the Hundred Years’ War, and the Wars of 
Religion, and in 1615 Henry II., prince of Cond6, was besieged 
and captured there by the marshal d’Ancre* 

Counts of Clermont* Qermont was at one time the seat of a 
countship, the lords of wliich were already powerful in the nth 
century. Raoul do Clermont, constable of France, died at Acre 
in 1 19 1 , leaving a daughter who brought Clermont to her husband, 
Louis, count of Blois and Chartres. Theobald^ count (d Bkik and 
Clermont, died in 1218 without issue, and King Philip Augustus, 
having received the countship of Clermont from the coUateral 
licirs of this lord, gave it to his son Philip Hurepel, whose daughter 
jeanne, and his widow, Mahaut, countess of Dammartin, next 
held the countship. It was vuiit^ by Saint Louis to the crown, 
and afterwards given by him (1269) to his son Robert, from whom 
sprang the house of Bourbon* In 1 524 the countship of Qermont 
was confiscated from the constable de Bourbon, and later (1540) 
given to the duke of Orleans, to Catherme de’ Medici (1562), to 
Eric, duke of Brunswick (1569), from whom it passed to his 
brother-in-law Qiarles of Ix>rrame ^1596), and fimPy to Henry 11 . , 
prince of Cond6 (x6ji). In 1641 it was again confiscated from 
Louis de Bourbon, count of Soissons, then m 1696 sold to Louis 
Thomas Amadeus of Savoy, count of Soissons,in 1702 to Franpoise 
de Brancas, princesse d’Harcourt, and in 1719 to Louis-Henry, 
prince of Cond(^. From a branch of tlie old lords of Clermont 
were descended the lords of Ntssle and Chantilly. 

GLERMONT-FfiRRAND, a city of centred bianoe, capital of 
the department of Puy-^d^Dome, 113 m. W. of Lyons on tlic 
Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) town, 44>ii3; commune, 
58,363. Clermont-Ferrand is situated on an eminence on the 
western border of the fertile plain of Limagne. On the north, west 
and south it is surrounded by hills, with a background of 
mountains amongst which tihe Puy-de-D6me stands out 
prominently* A small river, the Tiretaine, borders the town on 
the north. Since 1731 it has been composed of the two towns of 
Clermont and Montferrand, now connected by a fine avenue of 
walnut trees and willows,^2 m. in length, bordered on one side by 
barracks. The watering-place of Royat lies a hule more than 
a mile to the west Qermont has aeveral Imndsome squares 
ornamented with fountains, the chief of which is a graceful 
structure erected by Bishop J^ues d’Amboiso in 1515*. The 
streets of the older and busier quarter of Clermont in the 
neighbourhood of the cathedral and the Place de Jaude, the 
principal square, are for the most part narrow, sombre and 
bordered by old houses built of lava ; boulevards divide this part 
from more modern and spacious quarters, which adjoin it. To 
the south lies the fme promenade known a» the Jiurdin Lecoq, 

The principal building is the cathedral, a Gothic edifice begun 
in the 43th century. It was not completed, however, the 
19th ccmtujry, when the west portal and towers and two b^s 
of the nave were oMed) according to the plans oi YkaJkt- 
k^Duc. The fine stained of the windows dotes frwn the 


1 3lh to the 15th ocatuties. A monument of the Crusades with a 
statue of Pope tlrban IL Btamds in the Cathedral square* The 
church of Notre-Daime An Port is a t5^ical example of the 
Romanesque style of AuvergnS, dating chiefly from tli nth and 
1 2th oenturiesM The exterior of the choir, with its four radiating 
chapels, its jutting cornices supported by modilliom and columns 
with carved capit^^ and its mosaic decoratton of blatck and white 
Stones, is the most interesting part of the exterior. The rest of 
the church Comprises a narthex surmounted by a tower, three 
naves and a transept, over which rises another tower. There are 
several churches of minor importance in the town* Among the 
old houses one^ dating from the 16th century, was the birthplace 
of Blaise Pascal, whose statue stands in a neighbouring square. 
There is a statue of General Louis Charles Desaix de Veygoux in 
the Place de Jaude. Montferrand has several interesting houses 
of the 15th and i6th centuries, and a church of the 13th, 14th and 
i5tJi centuries. 

Oermont-Ferrand is the seat of a bishopric and a prefecture 
and headquarters of the XIIL army corps ; it lias tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, 
a chamber of commerce, an exchange and a branch of the Bank 
of France. The town is the centre of an educational division 
(academie), and has faculties of science and of literature. It also 
has lycecs and training colleges for both sexes, ecclesiastical 
seminaries, a preparatoiy school of medicine and pharmacy, 
schools of architecture, music, commerce and industry, museums 
of art and antiquities and natural history aod a Uhrary. A 
great variety of industries is carried on., the chief being the 
manufacture of semolina and other farinaceous foods, con- 
fectionery, preserved fruit and jams, chemicals and rubber goods. 
Liqueurs, chicory, chocolate, candles, hats, boots and shoes, 
ana woollen and linen goods are also made, and tanning is 
practised. Qermont is the chief market for ‘the grain and other 
agricultural produce of Auvergne and Velay. Its waters are in 
local repute. On the hank of the Tiretaine there is a remarkable 
calcareous spring, the fountain of St Allyre, the copious deposits 
of which have formed a curious natural bridge over the stream. 

Clermont is identified with the ancient Augustonemetum, the 
chief town of the Arverni, and it still preserves some remains of 
the Roman period. The present name, derived from Qarus 
Mons and originally applied only to the citadel, was used of the 
town as early as the 9th century. During the disintegration of 
the Roman empire Clermont suffered as much perliaps from 
capture and pillage as any city in the country ; its history during 
the middle ages chiefly records the struggles between its bishops 
and the counts of Auvergne, and between the citizens and their 
overlord the bishop. It was the seat of seven ecclesiastical 
councils, held in the years 535, 549, 587, 1095, 1110, 1124 and 
1130 ; and of these the council of 1095 is for ever memorable as 
that in which Pope Urban II. proclaimed the first crusade. 
In the wars against the English in the 14th and 15th centuries 
and the religious wars of the i6th century the town had its 
full participation ; and in 1,665 acquired a terrible notoriety 
by the trial and execution of many members of the nobility 
of Auvergne who had tyrannized over the neighbouring districts. 
The proceedings lasted six months, and the episode is known 
as les Grands Jours de Ctermonl Before the Revolution the 
town possessed several monastic establishments, of which the 
most important were the abbey of Saint Allyre, founded, it is 
said, in the 3rd century by St Austremonius (St StremoineL the 
apostle of Auvergne arid first bishop of Clermont, and the aobey 
of St Andr^, where the counts of Clermont were interred. 

CLERMONT -GANNtAU; CHARLES SIMON (1846- ), 

French Orientalist, the son of a sculptor of some repute, was feom: 

; in Paris on the 19th of Fetouary 1846. After an education 
I at the £cole des Bangues urienitales, he entered the dlplo- 
j matic service as dragoman to the consulate at Jerusaleip, and 
I afterwards at Constantinople* Ite laid the foundation of his 
I reputation by his disOoVery (in 1870) of the ** stele” of Mesha 
I (Moabite Stone), vfhich bem the oldest Seriiitit inscription 
I known. Jn he was employed by the -British gpvernmenti to 
I take charge of an archaeological expedition toPakrtineiamli was 
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$iibseqii«ntty entrusted by bk mm government with similar 
missions to Syria and the Red Sea. He was made chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in 1875. After serving as vic«HSomui at 
Jaffa from 1880 to 1882, he returned to Paris as secretaires 
interprets for oriental langtia^s^ and in 1886 Vnst a^^pokted 
consul of the first class. He subsequently accepted the post of 
director of the fecole des Langues Oriebtales and professor at 
the CoU^e de France. In 1889 he was elected a member of the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, of which he had 
been a correspondent since 1880. In 1896 he was promoted 
to be consul-general, and was minister plenipotentiary in 1906. 
Me was the first in England to expose the famous forgeries of 
Hebrew textsoffered to the British Museum by M, W. Shapira(^.e.) 
in 1883, ^9'^3 I'® ^ prominent part in the investiga- 

tion of the so-called tiara of Sattaphames.*' This tiara had been 
purchased by the Louvre for 400,000 francs, and exhibited as 
a genuine antique. Much discussion arose as to the perpetrators 
of the fraud, some believing that it came from southern Russia. 
It was agreed, however, that the whole object, except perhaps the 
band round the tiara, was of modern manufacture. 

His chief publications, besides a number of contributions to 
journals, are ' — Palestine inconnus (1886), J^ttkies d'archSohgte 
orientale (1880, &c.), Les Fraudes atMoidgt^s (1885), 
d'afoMolo^u orimUile (18S5, <$;c.). Album a'anhquiUs orunlales 

(1897, 

OLERMONT-L’HBRAULT, or Clermont Lod&vb, a town 
of southern France in the department of H6rault^ 10 m. S.S.E, 
by rail of Lod^ve. Pop, (1906) 4731. The town is built on the 
slope of a hill which is crowned by an ancient castle and skirted 
by the Rhonel, a tributary of the Lergue. It has an interesting 
church of the 13th and 14th centuries. The chief manufacture 
is that of cloth for military dothing, and woollen goods, an 
industry which dates from the latter half of the 17th century. 
Tanning and leather-dressing are also carried on, and there is 
trade in wine, wool and gram. Among the public institutions 
are a tnbunal of commerce, a chamber of arts and manufactures, 
a board of trade-arbitration and a communal college. The town 
was several times taken and retaken in the religious wars of 
the i6th century. 

OLERMOMT-TONNERRE, the name of a French family, 
members of which played some part in the history of France, 
especially in Dauphin^, from about 1100 to the Revolution. 
Sibaud, lord of Clermont in Viennois, who first appears in 1080, 
was the founder of the family. His descendant, another Sibaud, 
commanded some troops which aided Pope Cahxtus II. in bis 
struggle with the anti^pope Gregory VIII. ; and m return for this 
service it is said that the pope allowed him to add certain em- 
blems— two keys and a tiara — to the arms of his family. A 
direct descendant, Ainard (d. 1349), called vicomte de Clermont, 
was granted the dignity of captain-general and first baron of 
Dauphin^ bjr hk suzerain Humbert, dauphin of Viennois, in 
1340; and in 1547 Clermont was made a county for Antoine 
(d. 1578), who was governor of Dauphin^ and the French king's 
lieutenant in Savoy. In 1 57a Antoine's son Henri was created 
a duke, but as this was only a “ brevet title it did not descend 
to his son. Henri was killed before La Rochelle in 1 5 7 3. In 1 596 
Henri’s son, Charles Henri, count of Clermont (d. 1640), added 
Tonnerre to his heritage ; but in 1648 this county was sdd by 
his son and successor, Fmn^ois (d. 1679). 

A member of a younger branch of Charies Henri's descendants 
was Qaspard de Ckrmont-Tonnerre (1688-1781). This soldier 
served his country during a long period; fighting in Bohemia 
and Alsace, and then distinguishing himself greatly at the battles 
of Fontenoy and Lawfeldt. In 1775 he was created duke of 
Clermont**TonnexTe, and made a peer of France ; as the senior 
marshal (cr. 1747)0! France he assisted as constable at the corona- 
tion of Louis XVL in 1774. Hk Son and successor, Charles 
Henri Jules, governor of Dauphind^ was guillotined m July 1794, 
a fatawhi^h hk gmndson, Gaspard Charles; had suffered at Lyons 
in the previofis year* A later duke; Aim 4 Marie Gaspard (i779-'« 
1865); served for sbme yeai» as a spldiet, afteiwaixis becoming 
minkw bf mhrfee and thaw Minister X., 


and retiring into private life after the revolution of 1830. Aim6’s 
grandson, Roger, duke of Cierrajont-Tonnerre, was bom in 1842. 

Among other distmgukhed members of this family was 
Catherine (c. 1545-1603), only daughter of Claude de Clcrmont- 
Tonnerre. This lady, dame d^honneur to Henry 11 . ’s queen, 
Catherine de' Medici, and afterwards wife of Albert de Gondi, 
due de Retz, won a great reputation by her intellectual attain- 
ments, being referred to as the “ tenth muse " and the “ fourth 
grace.'^ One of her grandsons was the famous cardinal de Retz. 
Other noteworthy members of collateral branches of the family 
were ; Fran^ok (1629-1761), bishop of Noyon from 1661 until 
his death, a meipber of the French Academy, notorious for his 
inordinate vanity ; Stanklas M. A., comte de Clermont-Tonnerre 
(q.v .) ; and Anne Antoine Jules (1749-1830), cardinal and bishop 
of Chdions, who was a member of the states-general in 1780. 
afterwards retiring into Germany, and after the return of the 
Bourbons to France became archbishop of Toulouse. 

CLERMONT-TONNERRE, STANUMS MARIS ADELAIDE, 
Comte de (1757-1792), French politician, was bom at Pont 4 - 
Mousson on the 10th of October 1757, At the beginning of the 
Revolution he was a colonel, with some reputation as a free- 
mason and a Liberal. He was elected to the states-general of 
1789 by the noblesse of Paris, and was the spokesman of the 
minority of Liberal nobles who joined the Third Estate on the 
25th of June. He desired to model the new constitution of 
France on that of England. He was elected president of the 
Constituent Assembly on the 17th of August 1789 ; but on the 
rejection by the Assembly of the scheme elaborated by the first 
constitutional committee, he attached himself to the party of 
moderate royalists, known as monarchtens, led by P. V. Malouet. 
His speech in favour of reserving to the crown the right of 
absolute veto under the new constitution drew down upon him 
the wrath of the advanced politicians of the Palais Royal ; 
but in spile of threats and abuse he continued to advocate a 
moderate liberal policy, especially in the matter of removing 
the political disabilities (A Jews and Protestants and of extending 
the system of trial by jury. In January 1790 he collaborated 
with Malouet in founding the Club des Impartiaux and the 
Journal des Impartiaux, the names of which were changed in 
November to the Soci6t6 des Amis de la Constitution Monarrhique 
and Journal de la SocUte, 6*^., in order to emphasi/c their opposi- 
tion to the Jacobins (Soci^te des Amis de la Constitution). This 
club was denounced by Barnave in the Assembly (January 21st, 
1791), and on the 28th of March it was attacked by a mob, 
whereupon it was dosed by order of the Assembly. Clermont- 
Tonnerre was murdered by the populace during the rising of the 
9ih and loth of August 1792. He was an excellent orator, 
having acquired practice in speaking, before the Revolution, m 
the masonic lodges. He is a good representative of the type of 
the grands seigneurs holding advanced and hl>eral ideas, who 
helped to bring about the movement of 1789, and then tried 
in vain to arrest its course. 

See Recueil des opinions de Stanislas de Clermont-Tonnerre (4 vols., 
Paris, 1791), the text of his speeches as published by himself ; 
A. Aulard, Les Orateufs de la ConstUuanle (and ed., Pans, 1905). 

CLERUCHY (Gr. Kkrjpovxto., from a lot, cxetv, to have), 

in ancient Greek history a kind of colony composed of Atlienian ^ 
citizens planted, practically as a garrison, in a conquered country. 
Strictly, the settlers (clcruchs) were not colonists, inasmu^ 
as they retained their status as citizens of Athens (e.g. 6 8i}/nos 
o €1^ *H^«i<rrf^i), and their allotments were politically part of 
Attic soil. These settlements were of three kinds : (i) where 
the enurlier inhabitants were extiipated or expatriated, and tlie 
settlers occupied the whole territory ; (2) where t!^ settlers 
occupied allotments in the midst of a conquered people ; and 
(3) where the inhabitants gave up portions of larld to settlers 
in return for certain pecuniary concessions. The primary 
object (cf. the 4000 deruchs setUed in 506 Bic. upon the lands of 
tile conquered' oligarchs of Euboea; known as the Hippobotae) 
was nnquestional% military, and in the later days of the Belion 

* It Seeins (Strabo, p. 635) that tiihllar colonics were sent Out by 
the Milesiens, to Sutos. 
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League the system was the simplest precaution against dis- 
affection on the part of the allies, the strength of whose resent- 
ment may be ^thered from an inscription (Hicks and Hill, joi 
f8i]), which, m setting forth the terms of the second Delian 
Confederacy, expressly forbids the holding of land by Athenians 
in allied territory. 

A secondary object of the clefuchies was social or agrarian, 
to provide a source of livelihood to the poorer Athenians. 
Plutarch {Pericles, it) suggests that Pericles by this means rid 
the city of the idle and mischievous loafers; but it would 
appear that the cleruchs were selected by lot, and in any case 
a wise policy would not deliberately entrust important military 
duties to recognized wastrels. When we remember that in 50 
years of the 5th century some 10,000 cleruchs went out, it is 
clear that the drain on the citizen population was considerable. 

It is impossible to decide precisely how far the state retained 
control over the cleruchs. Certainly they were liable to military 
service and presumably to that taxation which fell upon Athenians 
at home That they were not liable for the tribute which 
members of the Delian League paid is clear from the fact that 
the assessments of places where cleruchs were settled immedi- 
ately went down considerably (cf. the Periclean cleruchies, 
450-445); indeed, this follows from their status as Athenian 
citizens, which is emphasized by the fact that they retained 
their membership of deme and tribe. In internal government 
the cleruchs adopted the Boule and Assembly system of Athens 
itself ; so we read of Polemarclis, Archons Eponymi, Agoranomi, 
Strategi, in various places. With a measure of local self-govern- 
ment there was also combined a certain central authority {e.g. 
in the matter of jurisdiction, some case being tried by the 
Nautodicae at Athens) ; in fact we may assume that the more 
important cases, particularly those between a cleruch and a 
citizen at home, were tried before the Athenian dicasts. In a 
few cases, the cleruchs, e,g, in the case of Lesbos (427), were 
apparently allowed to remain in Athens receiving rent for their 
allotments from the original Lesbian owners (Thuc. iii. 50) , 
but this represents the perversion of the original idea of the 
cleruchy to a system of reward and punishment 

See G. Gilbert, ConsUtuiioncU Antiquities of Athens and Sparta 
(Eng. trails , London, 1805), Biat Brea, wrongly quoted 

as an example, is not a cleruchy but a colony (Hicks and Hill, 41 
[29]) ; A. H J. Grcenidgc, Handbook of Greek Constitutional 
Antiquities (London, i8y6) , for the Periclean cleruchs se^ Pericles ; 
Delian League 

CLERVAUX {clara vaUts), a town in the northern province 
of Oesling, grand-duchy of Luxemburg, on the Clerf, a tributary 
of the S&re. Pop. (1905) 866, In old days it was the fief of the 
de Lannoy family, and the present proprietor is the bearer of a 
name not less well known in Belgian history, the count de 
Berlaymont. The old castle of the de Lannoys exists, and 
might easily be restored, but its condition is now neglected and 
dilapidated. In 1798 the people of Clervaux specially distin- 
guished themselves against the French in an attempt to resist 
the institution of the conscription. The surveyors of what was 
called the Kloppel-krieg (the “ cudgel war ”) were shot, and a 
fine monument commemorates the heroism of the men of 
Clervaux. 

CLBTUS, formerly regarded as the name of one of the early 
successors of St Peter in the see of Rome, or, according to 
Epiphanius and Rufinus, as sharing the direction of the Roman 
Church with Linus during Peter’s lifetime. He has been identified 
beyond doubt with Anencletus {q>v). See PAre Colombier, in 
Ret), des questions htsL Ap. ist, 1876, p. 413. 

GLEVEDON, a watering-place in the northern parliamentary 
division of Somersetshire, England, on the Bristol Channel, 
15I m. W. of Bristol on a branch of the Great Western railway. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 5900. The cruciform church of 
St Andrew has Norman and later portions ; it is the burial-place 
of Henry Hallam the historian, and members of his family, 
including his sons Arthur and Henry. Clevedon Cx)urt is a 
remarkable medieval mansion, dating originally from the early 
part of the 14th century, though much altered in the Elizabethan 
and other periods. The Ijiouse is considered to be the original 


of “ Castlewood in Thackeray’s Esmond ; the novelist was 
acquainted with the place through his friendship with the Rev. 
William Brookfield and his wife, the daughter of Sir Charles 
Elton of Qevedon Court* 

GLBVELAHD, BARBARA VILlilERS^ Duchess of (1641- 
1709), mistress of the English king Charles IL, was the daughter 
of William Villiers, 2nd Viscount Grandison (d. 1643), 
wife Mary (d. 1684), daughter of Paul, ist Viscount Bayning. 
In April 1659 Barbara married Roger Palmer, who was created 
earl of Castiemaine two years later, and soon after this marriage 
^her intimacy with Charles IL began. The king was probably 
\he father of her first child, Anne, bom in February 1661, although 
the paternity was also attributed to one of her earliest lovers, 
Philip Stanhope, 2nd earl of Chesterfield (1633-1713). Mistress 
Palmer, as Barbara was called before her husband was made 
an earl, was naturally much disliked by Charles’s queen, Catherine 
of Braganza, but owing to the insistence of the king she was 
made a lady of the bedchamber to Catherine, and began to mix 
in the political intrigues of the time, showing an especial hatred 
towards Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, who recipro- 
cated this feeling and forbade his wife to visit her. Her house 
became a rendezvous for the enemies of the minister, and 
according to Pepys she exhibited a wild paroxysm of delight 
when she heard of Clarendon’s fall from power in 1667, Whilst 
enjoying the royal favour Lady Castiemaine formed liaisons 
with various gentlemen, which were satirized in public prints, 
and a sharp quarrel which occurred between her and the king 
in 1667 was partly due to this cause. But peace was soon made, 
and her influence, which had been gradually rising, became 
supreme at court in 1667 owing to the marriage of Frances 
Stuart (la belle Stuart) (1648-1702) with Charles Stuart, 3rd 
duke of Richmond (1640-1672). Accordingly Louis XIV. in- 
structed his ambassador to pay special attention to Lady 
Castiemaine, who had become a Roman Catholic in 1663. 

In August 1670 she was created countess of Southampton 
and duchess of Cleveland, with remainder to her first and third 
sons, Charles and George Palmer, the king at this time not 
admitting the paternity of her second son Henry ; and she also 
received many valuable gifts from Charles. An annual income 
of £4700 from the post office was settled upon her, and also 
other sums chargeable upon the revenue from the customs and 
the excise, whilst she obtained a large amount of money from 
seekers after office, and in other ways. Nevertheless her 
extravagance and her losses at gaming were so enormous that 
she was unable to keep up her London residence, Cleveland 
House, St James’s, and was obliged to sell the contents of her 
residence at Cheam. About 1670 her influence over Charles 
begaji to decline. She consoled herself meanwhile with lovers 
of a less exalted station in life, among them John Churchill, 
afterwards duke of Marlborough, and William Wycherley ; by 
1674 she had been entirely supplanted at court by Louise dc 
KAroualle, duchess of Portsmouth. Soon afterwards the duchess 
of Cleveland went to reside in Paris, where she formed an intrigue 
with the English ambassador, Ralph Montagu, afterwards duke 
of Montagu (d. 1709), who lost his position through some revela- 
tions which she made to the king. She returned to England 
just before Charles’s death in 1685. In July 1705 her husband, 
the earl of Castiemaine, whom she had left in 1662, died ; and 
in the same year the duchess was married to Robert (Beau) 
Feilding (d. 1712), a union which was declared void in 1707, 
as Feilding had a wife living. She died at Chiswick on the 
9th of October 1709. 

Bishop Burnet describes her as a woman of great beauty, 
but most enormously vicious and ravenous, foolish but imperious, 
ever uneasy to the king, and always carrying on intrigues with 
other men, while yet she pretended she was jealous of him.” 
Dryden addressed Lady Castiemaine in his fourth poetical 
Episde in terms of great adulation, and Wycherley dedicated 
to her his first play, Love in a Wood. Her portrait was frequently 
painted by Sir Peter Lely and others, and many of these portraits 
are now found in various public and private collections. By 
Charles II. she had three sons and either one or two daughters. 
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She had also in t686 a son by the aotor Cardonnell Goodman 
(d. 1699), and one or two other daughters* 

Her eldest Son, Charles Fitzroy (1663-1730), was created in 
1675 earl of Chichester and duke of Southampton, and became 
dilke of Cleveland arid earl of Southampton on his mother’s 
death. Her second son, Henry (1663-^1^0), was created carl 
of Euston in 1673 and duke of Grafton in 1675 ; by his wife 
Isabella, daughter of Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, he was 
the direct ancestor of the later dukes of Grafton ; he was the 
most popular and the most able of the sons of Charles II., saw a 
considerable amount of military service, and met his death 
through a wound received at the storming of Cork. Her third 
son, George (1665-1716), was created duke of Northumberland 
in 1683, and died without issue, after having served in the 
army. Her daughters were Anne (1661-1:723), married in 1674 
to Thomas Leonard, Lord Dacre (d. 1715), who was created 
earl of Sussex in 1684 ; Charlotte (1664-1718), married in 1677 
to Edward Henry Lee, earl of Lichfield (d. 1716) ; and Barbara 
(1672-1737), the reputed daughter of John Churchill, who 
entered a nunnery in France, and became by James Douglas, 
afterwards 4th duke of Hamilton (1658-1712), the mother of an 
illegitimate son, Charles Hamilton (1691-1754). 

The first husband of the duchess, Roger Palmer, earl of 
Castlemaine (1634-1705), diplomatist and author, was an ardent 
Roman Catholic, who defended his co-religion is ts in several 
publications. Having served in the war against Holland in 
1665-67, he wrote in French an account of this struggle, 
which was translated into English and published by T. Price 
in London in 1671. Having Been denounced by Titus Oates 
as a Jesuit, he was tried and acquitted, afterwards servmg 
James 11 . as ambassador to Pope Innocent XL, a mission which 
led to a brief imprisonment after the king’s flight from England. 
Subsequently his Jacobite sympathies caused him to be suspected 
by the government, and his time was mainly spent either m 
prison or in exile. The earl died at Oswestry on the 21st of 
July 1705. 

The title of duke of Cleveland, which had descended in 1709 
to Charles Fitzroy, together with that of duke of Southampton, 
became extinct when Charles’s son William, the 2nd duke, died 
without issue in 1774. One of the first duke’s daughters, Grace, 
was married in 1725 to Henry Vane, 3rd Baron Barnard, after- 
wards earl of Darlington (d. 1758), and their grandson William 
Henry Vane (1766-1842) was created duke of Cleveland in 1833. 
The duke was succeeded in the title in turn by three of his sons, 
who all died without male issue ; and consequently when Harry 
George, the 4th duke, died in 1891 the title again became extinct. 

Previous to the creation of the dukedom of Cleveland there 
was an earldom of Cleveland which was created in 1626 in 
favour of Thomas, 4th Baron Wentworth (1591-1667), and 
which became extinct on his death. 

See the article Charles II. and the bibliography thereto , G S. 
Steinmann, Memotr of Barbara, duchess of Cleveland (London, 1871), 
and Addenda (London, 1874) ; and the articles (" Villiers, Barbara " 
and “ Palmer, Roger ") in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
vols. xHii. and Iviii (London, 1895-1899). 

CLEVELAND (or Cleiveland), JOHN (1613-1658), English 
poet and satirist, was born at Loughborough, where he was 
baptized on the 20th of June 1613. His father was assistant to 
the rector and afterwards vicar of Hinckley. John Cleveland was 
educated at Hinckley school under Richard Vines, who is 
described by Fuller as a champion of the Puritan party. In his 
fifteenth year he was entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
in 1634 was elected to a fellowship at St John’s. He took his 
M.A. degree in 1635, and was appointed college tutor and reader 
in rhetoric. His Latinity and oratorical powers were warmly 
praised by Fuller, who also commends the “ lofty fancy ” of his 
verse. lie eagerly opposed the candidature of Oliver Cromwell 
as M.P. for Cambridge, and when the Puritan party triumphed 
there Oeveland, like many other Cambridge students, found his 
way (1643) 1^0 Oxford. His gifts as a satirist were already known* 
and he was warmly received by the king, whom Be followed (1645) 
to Newark. In that year he was formally deprived of his 


Cambridge fellowship as a malignant.” He was judge- 
advocate in the garrison at Newark, and under the governor 
defended the town until in 1646 Charles 1. ordered the surrender 
of the place to Leslie ; when there is a curious story that the 
Scottish general contemptuously dismissed him as a mere 
ballad-monger. He saw Charles’s error in giving himself into the 
hands of the Scots, and his indignation when they surrendered 
the king to the Parliament k expressed in the vigorous verses of 
“ The Rebel Scot,” the sting of which survives even now. 
Cleveland wandered over the country depending on the alms of 
the Royalists for bread. He at length found a refuge at Norwich 
in the house of Edward Cooke, but in 1655 he was arrested as 
being of no particular occupation, and moreover a man whose 
great abilities rendered him able to do the greater disservice.” 
He spent three months in prison at Yarmouth, but was released 
by order of Cromwell, to whom he addressed a manly appeal, in 
which he declared his fidelity to the royal house, pomtmg out at 
the same time that his poverty and mofiensiveness were sufficient 
assurance that his freedom was no menace to Cromwell’s govern- 
ment. He was released early in 1656, and seems to have renewed 
his wanderings, finding his way eventually to Gray’s Inn, where 
Aubrey says he and Samuel Butler had a “ club ” every night. 
There he died on the 29th of April 1658. 

Cleveland’s poems were more highly esteemed than Milton’s by 
his contemporaries, and his popularity is attested by the very 
numerous editions of his works. His poems are therefore of 
great value as an index to the taste of the 17th century. His 
verse is frequently obscure and full of the far-fetched conceits 
of the metaphysical ” poets, none of whom surpassed the in- 
genuity of Fuscara, or the Bee Errant ” His satires are 
vigorous personal attacks, the interest of which is, from the 
nature of the subject, often ephemeral ; but the energy of his 
invective leaves no room for obscurity in such pieces as “ Smec- 
tymnuus, or the Club Divines,” “Rupertismus” and “The Rebel 
Scot.” 

Cleveland’s works are : Character of a London Diurnal,’' a 
broadside; Monumentum regale , . . (1649), chiefly by Cleveland, 
containing three of his elegies on the king ; “ The King's Dis- 
guise ” (1646) ; On tlie Memory of Mr Edward King,” m the 
collection of verse which also included Milton’s ” Lycidas,” and 
many detached poems. 

For a bibliographical account of Cleveland’s poems see J M 
Berdan, The Poems of John Cleveland (New Yoik, 1903), m which 
there is a table of the contents of twenty-thicc editions, of which 
the chief arc . The Character of a London Diurnal, with Several 
Select Poems (1647) ; Poem^, Bv John Cleavland With additions, 
never before printed (1659) ; J . Cleaveland Revived . . . (1659), in 
which the editor, K. WilUamson, says he inserted poems by other 
authors, trusting to the critical faculty of the readers to distinguish 
Cleveland’s work from the rest ; Chevelandi Vindiciae . . (1677), 

edited by two of Cleveland’s former pupils, Bishop Lake and S. 
Drake, who profess to take out the spurious pieces , and a careless 
compilation, The Works of John Cleveland . . (1687), containing 
poems taken from all these sources. A prefatory note by Williamson 
makes it clear that only a small proportion of Cleveland’s political 
poems have survived, many of them having been dispersecf m MS 
among his friends and so lost, and that he refused to authenticate 
an edition of his works, although most of the earlier collections were 
genuine. 

CLEVELAND* STEPHEN GROVER (1837-1908), president of 
the United States from 1885 to 1889, and again from 1893 to 
1897, was born, the fifth in a family of nine children, in the 
village of Caldwell, Essex county, New Jersey, on the i8th of 
March 1837. His father, Richard F, Cleveland, a clergyman of 
the Presbyterian Church, was of good colonial stock, a descendant 
of Moses Cleveland, who emigrated from Ipswich, England, to 
Massachusetts in 1635. The family removed to Fayetteville, 
N.Y,, and afterwards to Clinton, N.Y. It was intended that 
young Grover should be educated at Hamilton College, but this 
was prevented by his father’s death in 1852. A few years later he 
drifted westward with twenty-five dollars in his pocket, and the 
autumn of 1855 found him in a law office in the city of Buffalo. 
At the end of four years (1859), he was admitted to the bar. 

In 1863 he was appointed assistant district attorney of Erie 
county, of which Buffalo is the chief city. This was his first 
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public office, and it came to him, like all iatcr preferments, 
without any solicitation of his own. Two years later (1S65) he 
was the Democratic candidate for district attorney, but was 
defeated. In 1869 Cleveland was nominated by the Democratic 
party for the office of sheriff, and, despite t^ fact that Erie 
county was normally Republican by a decisive majority, was 
elected. The years immediately succeeding his retirement from 
the office of sheriff in 1873 devoted exclusively to the practice 
of law, coming to be generally recognized as one of the leaders 
of the western New York bar. In the autumn of i88i he was 
nominated by the Democrats for mayor of Buffalo. The city 
government had been characterized by extravagance and 
maladmmistration, and a revolt of the independent voters at the 
polls overcame the usual Republican majority and Cleveland was 
elected* As mayor he attracted wide attention by his inde- 
pendence and business-like methods, and under his direction the 
various departments of the city government were thoroughly 
reorganized. His ability received further recognition when in 
1882 he was nominated by his party as its candidate for governor. 
The Republican party in the state was at that time weakened by 
the rjuarrels between the Stalwart and Halfbreed ** factions 
within its ranks ; and the Democrats were thus given an initial 
advantage which was greatly increased by the Republicans' 
nomination for governor of Charles J. Folger (1818-1884), then 
secretary of the treasury. Secretary Folger was a man of high 
character and ability, who had been chief justice of the New York 
supreme court when placed in control of the treasury department 
by President Arthur m i88i. But the cry of Federal interference 
was raised as a result of the methods employed in securing his 
nomination, and this, together with the party division and the 
popularity of Cleveland, brought about Cleveland's election by 
the unprecedented plurality of 192,854. As governor Geveland's 
course was marked by the sterling qualities that he had displayed 
in his other public positions. Ills appointees were chosen for 
their business qualifications. The demands of party leaders were 
made subordinate to public interests. He promoted the passage 
of a good civil service law. All bills passed by the legislature 
were subjected to the governor's laborious personal scrutiny, and 
the veto power was used without fear or favour. 

In 1884 the Democratic party had been out of power in 
national affairs for twenty-three years. In this year, however, 
the generally disorganized state of the Republican party seemed 
to j^ive the Democrats an unusual opportunity. Upon a platform 
which called for radiciil reforms in tlie administrative depart- 
ments, the civil service, and the national finances, Cleveland was 
nominated for president, despite the opposition of the strong 
Tammany delegation from his own state. The nominee of the 
Republican party, Tames G, Blaine (q.v.) of Maine, had received 
the nomination only after a contest in which violent personal 
animosities wore aroused. The campaign that followed was one 
of the bitterest political contests in American history. The 
Republican party was still further weakened by the defection of 
a large body of independents, known as “ Mugwumps." The 
result was close, but Cleveland carried New York, and was 
elected, obtaining a majority in the electoral college of 219 to 182. 

Cleveland’s first term was uneventful, but was marked by 
firrnness, justice and steady adherence on his part to the prmc^les 
which he deemed salutary to the nation. He was especially 
concerned in promoting a non-partisan civil service. Congress 
in t883 had passed the “ Pendleton Bill ” (introduced by Senator 
George H. rendieton) to classify the subordinate places in the 
service, and to make entrance to it, and promotion therein, 
depend upon competitive examination of applicants, instead 
of mere political influence. The first test 6f the efficiency and 
permailence of this law came with the shifting of political power 
at Washington. The new president stood firmly by the new law. 
It applied only to places of the rank of clerkships, but the pre- 
sident was authorized to add others to the classified service from 
time to time. He added 11,757 during his first term. 

President Cleveland made large use of the veto power upon 
bills passed by Congress, vetoing or ** pocketing '* during his 
first tetm 413 bills, more than two-thirds of which were private 


pension bills. The most important bill vetoed wa^ ^ D^ndent 
Pension Bill, a measure of extreme profligacy, opening the door, 
by the vagueness of its terms, to enormous frauds upon the 
treasury. In 1887 there was a large and growing surplus in the 
treasury. As this money Was drawn from channels of business 
and lo^ed up in the public vaults, the president looked upon 
the condition as fraught with danger to the commercial com- 
munity and he addressed himself to the task of reducing taxation. 
About two-thirds of the public revenue was derived from duties on 
imports, in the adjustment of which the doctrine of protection 
to native industry had a large place. Cleveland attaclqed the 
system with great vigour in his annual message of 1M7. He 
did not propose the adoption of free trade, but the fdministration 
tariff measure, known as the Mills Bill, from its introducer 
Congressman Roger Q. Mills (b. 1832) of Texas, passed the House, 
and although withdrawn owing to amendments in the Republican 
Senate, it alarmed and exasperated the protected classes, among 
whom were many Democrats, and spurred them to extraordinary 
efforts to prevent his re-election. 

In the following year (1888), however, tiie Democrats re- 
nominated Cleveland, and the Republicans nominated Benjamin 
Harrison of Indiana. The campaign turned on the tariff issue, 
and Harrison was elected, receiving 233 electoral votes to 168 
for Cleveland, who however received a popular plurality of more 
than 100,000. Cleveland retired to private life and resumed the 
practice of the kw in New York. He had married on the 2nd 
of June 1886 Miss Frances Folsom, a daughter of a former law 
partner in Buffalo. 

Congress had passed a law in 1878 requinng the treasury 
department to purchase a certain amount of silver bullion 
each month and com it into silver dollars to be full legal tender. 
As no time had been fixed for this operation to cease, it amounted 
to an unlimited increase of a kind of currency that circukted 
at a nominal value much above its real value. Both political 
parties were committed to this policy, and strong passions were 
aroused whenever it was called in cjuestion. Cleveknd had 
written a letter for publication before he became president, 
saying that a financial crisis of great severity must result if this 
coinage were continued, and expressing the hope that Congress 
would speedily put an end to it. In 1890 Congress, now con- 
trolled by the Republican party, passed the McKinley Bill, by 
which the revenues of the government were reduced by more 
than $60, 000, OCX) annually, chiefly through a repeal of the sugar 
duties. At the same time expenditures were largely increased 
by liberal pension legisktion, and the government’s purchase of 
Sliver bullion almost doubled by the provisions of the new 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 1890. 

In 1892 Cleveknd was nominated for president a third time 
in succession. President Harrison was nominated by the 
Republicans. Cleveland received 277 electoral votes and 
Harrison 145, and 22 were cast for James B. Weaver (b. 1833) 
of Iowa, the candidate of the “ People’s " party. Cleveland’s 
second term embraced some notable events. The most import^t 
was the repeal of the silver legislation, which had been a growing 
menace for fifteen years. Nearly $600,000,000 of fiat money " 
had been thrust into the channels of commerce in addition to 
$346,000,000 of legal tender notes that had been issued during 
the Civil Wat. A reserve of $100,000,000 of gold had been 
accumulated for the redemption of these notes. In April 1893 
the reserve fell below this sum. President Cleveland called m 
extra session of Congress to repeal the Silver Law. The House 
promptly passed the repealing act. In the Senate there was a 
protracted struggle. The Deimocrats now had a majority of that 
body and they were more decidedly pro-silver than the Re- 
publicans. The president had undertaken to coerce his own 
party to do something agkinst its will, and it was only by the aid 
of the Republican minority that the passage of the repealing bill 
was at last made possible (October 3othX The mischief, how- 
ever, was not ended. The deficit in the treasury made it inevit- 
able that the gold reserve should be used to ixieet current ex- 
penses. Holders of the government -s legal tender notes antkipab 
ing this fact presented them for redemption. Borrowing was 
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resorted to by the goVertimcnt Bonds wore issued and sold 
to the amount of $162,000,000. The bMness world was in a 
state of constant agitation. Bank failures were nuinatrous and 
coihmercial distress widespread. Among the consequences of the 
panic was a reduction of wages in many employments, acoom* 
panied by labour troubles more or less serious. The centre of 
disturbance was the Pullman strike at Chicago whence 
the disorder extended to the Pacific coast, causing riot and 
bloodshed in many places. President Oei^land waited a reason- 
able time, as he conceived, for Governor Altgeld of Illinois 
to put an end to the disorder in that slate. On the 6th of July 
1^4, despite Governor Altgekl’s protest, he directed the military 
forces of the United States to Cl^r the way for trains carrying 
the mails. The rioters in and around Chicago were dispersed 
in a single day, and within a week the strike waa broken. 

Anotner important event was the action of the government 
as regards the question Of aitiitration between Great Britain and 
Venezuela in which Richard Olney, the secretary of state, 
played a somewhat aggressive part. On the 17th of December 
189^ President Oeveknd sent to Congress a special message 
calling attention to Great Britain’s action in regard to the 
disputed boundary line between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
and declaring the necessity of action by the United States to 
prevent an infringement of the Monroe Doctnne. Congress 
at once appropriated funds for an American commission to 
investigate the matter. The diplomatic situation became for 
the moment very acute, but after a short priod of bellicose 
talk the common sense of both countries prevailed. Negotiations 
with Great Britain ensued, and before the American speaai 
commission finished its work, Great Britain had agreed, 
November 1896, to arbitrate on terms which safeguarded the 
national dignity on both sides. 

Qeveland’s independence was nowhere more strikingly shown 
during his second term than m his action in regard to the tariff 
legislation of his party in Congress, A tariff bill introduced 
in the House by William Lync Wilson (1843-1900), of West 
Virginia, chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, was 
so amended in the Senate, through the instrumentality of 
Senator Arthur Pue Gorman and a coterie of anti-administration 
democratic senators, that when the bill eventually came before 
him, although unwilling to veto it, the president signified his 
dissatisfaction with its too high rates by allowing it to become 
a law without his signature. Cleveland’s second administration 
began by vigorous action in regard to Hawaii ; he at once 
withdrew from the Senate the annexation treaty which President 
Harrison had negotiated. 

During his second term Cleveland added 44,004 places in the 
civil service to the classified list, bringing them within the rules 
of the merit system. This was a greater number than all that 
had been plac^ in the list before, and brought the whole number 
up to 86,932. Teyward the end of his second term the president 
became very much out of accord with his party on the free-silver 
question, in consequence of which the endorsement of the 
administration was withheld by the Democratic national conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1896. In the ensuing campaign the president 
and his cabinet, with the exception of Hoke Smith (b. 1S55), 
secretary of the interior, who resigned, gave their support to 
Palmer and Buckner, the National, or Sound Money ” Demo- 
cratic nominees. 

Cleveland’s second term expired on the 4th of March 1897, 
and he then retired into private life, universally respected and 
constantly consulted, in the university town of Princeton, New 
Jersey, where he died on the 24th of June He was a 

trustee of Princeton University and Stafford Little lecturer cm 
public affairs. Chosen in 1^5 as a member of a committee of 
th^ee to act as trustees of the majority of the stock of the Equit- 
abk Life Assurance Company, bt promoted the reorganization 
and the mutualization of that company, and acted as rebate 
referee for it and for the Mutual and New York Life insurance 
companies. He published Pre^dential PtoUems (New York, 
1904), made np m part of lectures at Princeton University, and 
PiiMn% mi (1906). 


A large amount of magaaune literature has been devoted to 
President Cleveland’s career. W. O. Stoddard’s Grov4r CUvehmd 
(r888 ; Lives of the Presidents ** series) and J Lowry Whittle’s 
<^yeir Clrveland (1896 » " Public Men of To-day ” series) are 
judidouB volumes, and ’‘Campaign Biographies’’ (1884) were 
written by W. Dorsheiraer, F. E. Goodiich, V King and 
D, Welch. See articles Iw Woodrow Wilson {Atlantic Monthly 
vol. 79 ; Cleveland as President ”) , Carl Seburz (McClun'l 
vol. iX. ; Second Administration of Grover Cleve- 
land 'q; William Alien White {McClure* i, vol. i8, “Character 
Sketch of Cleveland''), and Henry L. Nelson {No¥th American 
Meview, vol. 188). Also Jesse L. Williams, Mr Cleveland. A 
Personal Impression (1909) Wh.) 

OLBVlSIiANDi a city and port of entry m the state of Ohio, 
U.S^A., and the county-seat of Cuyahoga county, the seventh 
largest city in the United States. It is on Lake Erie at the 
mouth of Cuyahoga river, about 260 m. N.E. of Cincinnati, 
357 m. E. of Chicago, and 623 m. W. by N. of New York. Pop 
(rSpo) 261,353 ; (1900) 381,768, of whom 124,631 were foreign- 
born, 288,591 were of foreign parentage (i.e, having one or 
both parents foreign-born), and 5988 were negroes; (U.§. censas, 
1910) 560,663. Of the 124,631, who m 1900 were foreign-born, 
Germans were greatly predominant (40,648, or 32*6 %), with the 
Bohemians (i3j599> or 10-9 %) and Irish (13,120, or io-6 %) next 
in importance, the Bohemians being later comers than the Irish. 

The city commands pleasant views from its position on a 
plateau, which, at places on bluffs along the shore, has elevations 
of about 75 ft. above the water below, and rises gradually 
toward the S.E. to 115 ft. and on the extreme E. border to more 
than 200 ft. above the lake, or about 800 ft. above sea- level , 
the surface has, however, been cut deeply by the Cuyahoga, 
which here pursues a meandering course through a valley about 
^ m. wide, and is also broken by several smaller streams. The 
city’s shore-line is more than 12 m. long. The city vanes 
considerably in width, and occupies a total area of about 45 
sq. m., much the greater part of which is E of the river. The 
streets are of unusual width (vaiying from 60 ft. to 132 ft.) ; 
are paved chiefly with Medina dressed stone, brick and asphalt , 
and, like the parks, are so well shaded by maples, elms and 
other trees, that Cleveland has become known as the “ Forest 
City.” The municipality maintains an efficient forestry depart- 
ment. About i m. from the lake and tlic same distance E. of 
the river is the Public Square, or Monumental Park, in the 
business centre of the city. Thence tlie principal thoroughfares 
radiate. The river is spanned with bridges, and its valley by 
two viaducts, the larger of which (completed in 1878 at a cost 
of more than $2,000,000), 3211 ft. long, 64 ft. wide, and 68 ft. 
above water, connects Superior Avenue on the E. with Detroit 
Avenue on the W. The Central Viaduct, finished in 1888, 
extends from Central Avenue to W. 14th Street, and there 
connects with a smaller viaduct across Walworth Run, the 
combined length of tlie two being about 4000 ft. Another 
viaduct (about 830 ft. long) crosses Kingsbury Run a short 
distance above its mouth. Lower Euclid Avenue (the old 
country road to Euclid, O., and Erie, Pa.) is given up to com- 
mercial uses; the eastern part of the avenue has handsome 
houses with spacious and beautifully ornamented grounds, 
and is famous as one of the finest residence streets in the country. 
Sections of Prospect Avenue, E. 40th, E. 93rd, E. 75th, E. 55th, 
W. 44th and E. 79th streets also have many fine residences. 
The principal business thoroughfares are Superior Avenue 
(132 ft wide), the W. part of Euclid Avenue, and Ontario St. 
The manufacturing quarters are chiefly in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga, and along the railway tracks entering the city, chiefly 
on the E. side. In 1902 the city arranged for grouping its 
public buildings — in the so-called “ Group Plan ” — at a cost of 
$25,000,000. The court-house and city hall are on the bluff 
overlooking Lake Erie ; 1000 ft. south are the Federal post- 
office and the public library. The Mall connecting the court- 
house and city hall with the post-office and library is 600 ft. 
wide ; on one side of it is the grand music-hall, on the other a 
ffne art gallery. The six granite buildings forming this quadrangle 
were built under the supervision of Arnold Brunner, a govern- 
ment architect, and of John M. Carrerc and D. H. Burnham, 
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who planned the buildings at the Pan-American Exposition 
and the Chicago World’s Fair respectively. The city has, 
besides, numerous fine office buildings, including that of the 
Society for Savings (an institution m which each depositor is 
virtually a stockholder), the Citizens’, Rose, Williamson, Rocke* 
feller, New England and Garfield buildings ; and several beautiful 
churches, notably the Roman Catholic and Trinity cathedrals, 
the First Presbyterian (“ Old Stone”), the Second Presbyterian, 
the First Methodist and Plymouth (Congregational) churches. 
The Arcade, between Euclid and Superior avenues, and the 
Colonial Arcade, between Euclid and Prospect avenues, are 
office and retail store buildings worthy of mention. The former, 
finished m 1889, is 4^0 ft. long, i8o ft. wide, and 140 ft. high, 
with a large interior court, overlooked by five balconies. The 
Colonial Arc'ade contains a hotel as well ; it was finished in 1898. 
In the Public Square is a soldiers’ and sailors’ monument consist- 
ing of a granite shaft rising from a memorial room to a height 
of 125 ft., and surmounted with a figure of Liberty ; in the same 
park, also, is a bronze statue of Moses Cleaveland, the founder 
of the city. On a commanding site in Lake View Cemetery is 
the Garfield Memorial (finished in 1890) in the form of a tower 
(165 ft. high), designed by George Keller and built mostly of 
Ohio sandstone ; in the base is a chapel containing a statue 
of Garfield and several panels on which are portrayed various 
scenes in his life ; his remains are in the crypt below the statue. 
A marble statue of Commodore Oliver H. Perry, erected in 
commemoration of his victory on Lake Erie in 1813, is in Wade 
Park, where there is also a statue of Harvey Rice (1800-1891), 
who reformed the Ohio public school system and wrote Pioneers 
of the Western Reserve (1882) and Sketches of Western Life (1888). 

The parks contain altogether more than 1500 acres. A chain of 
parks connected by driveways follows the picturesque valley of 
Doan Brook on the E. border of the city. At the mouth of the 
brook and on the lake front is the beautiful Gordon Park of 122 
acres, formerly the private estate of William J. Gordon but given 
by him to the city in 1893 J ^ boulevard leads up the 

valley to the large Rockefeller Park, which was given to the city in 
1896 by John D. Rockefeller and others. Farther on, a boulevard 
leads to Wade Park (85 acres ; given by J. H. Wade), in which are 
a zoological garden and a lake. Lake View Park along the lake 
shore contains only loj acres, but is a much frequented resting- 
place near the business centre of the city, and affords pleasant 
views of the lake and its commerce. Monumental Park is 
divided into four sections (containing about i acre each) by 
Superior Avenue and Ontario Street. Of the several cemeteries, 
Lake View (about 300 acres), on an elevated site on the E. border, 
is by far the largest and most beautiful, its natural beauty 
having been enhanced by the landscape gardener. Besides 
Garfield, John Hay and Marcus A. Hanna are buried here. 

Education, — Cleveland has an excellent public school system. 
A general state law enacted in 1904 placed the management of 
school affairs in the hands of an elective council of seven members, 
five chosen at large and two by districts. This board has power 
to appoint a school director and a superintendent of instruction. 
The superintendent appoints the teaching force, the director all 
other employes j appointments are subject to confirmation by 
the board, and all employes are subject to removal by the 
executive officials alone. The “ Cleveland plan,” in force in the 
public schools, minimizes school routine, red tape and frequent 
examinations, puts great stress on domestic and manual training 
courses, and makes promotion in the grammar schools depend on 
the general knowledge and development of the pupil, as estimated 
by a teacher who is supposed to make a careful study of the 
individual. In 1909 there were 8 high schools and 90 grammar 
schools in the city ; more than $2,500,000 is annually expended 
by Cleveland on its public schools. Besides the public school 
system there are many parochial schools ; the University school, 
with an eight years’ (ourse ; the Western Reserve University, 
with its medical school (opened in 1843), Franklin T. Backus 
Law School (1892), the dental department (1892), Adelbert 
College (until 1882 the Western Reserve College, founded in 1826, 
at Hudson, Ohio), the ^ College for Women (1888), and the 


Library school (1904) ; St Ignatius College (Roman Catholic, 
conducted by the Fat^rs of the Society of Jesus ; incorporated 
1890), which has an excellent meteorologi^ observatory ; St 
Mary’s theological seminary (Roman Catholic) ; the Case School 
of Applied Science, founded in 1880 by Leonard Case (i82o-*i88o), 
and opened in i88x ; the Cleveland College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (founded in 1863 ; from 1869 until 1896 the medical 
department of the University of Wooster ; since 1896 a part of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio), the Cleveland 
Homeopathic Medical College, the Cleveland School of Pharmacy, 
the Cleveland Art School, and a School for the deaf, dumb and 
blind. In 1907-1908 Western Reserve University had 193 
instructors and 914 students (277 in Adelbert College ; 269 in 
College for Women; 20 in graduate department; and 102 in 
medical, 133 in law, 75 in dental and 51 in Library school) ; apd 
the Case School of Applied Science 40 instructors and 440 students. 
The public library contained 330,000 volumes in 1908, the Case 
library (subscription) 65,000 volumes, the Hatch library of 
Adelbert College about 56,000 volumes, the library of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society 22,500 volumes, and the Cleveland 
law library, in the court house, 20,000 volumes. 

The city has a highly developed system of charitable and 
corrective institutions. A farm of more than 1600 acres, the 
Cleveland Farm Colony, ii m. from the city, takes the place of 
workhouses, and has many cottages in which live those of the 
city's poor who were formerly classed as paupers and were sent to 
poorhouses, and who now apply their labour to the farm and are 
relieved from the stigma that generally attaches to inmates of 
poorhouses. On the “ farm ” the city maintains an “ infirmary 
village,” a tuberculosis sanatorium, a detention hospital, a 
convalescent hospital and houses of correction. On a farm 22 m. 
from the city is the Boyville Home (maintained in connexion with 
the juvenile court) for “ incorrigible ” boys. The “ cottage ” 
plan has been adopted ; each cottage is presided over by a man 
and wife whom the boys call father and mother. The boys have a 
government of their own, elect their officials from among them- 
selves, and inflict such punishment on any of their number as 
the boys deem merited. Besides the city, there are the Northern 
Ohio (for the insane, founded in 1855), Cleveland general, 
Lake Side (endowed), St Alexis and the Charity hospitals (the 
last managed by Sisters of Charity). The Goodrich House (1897 ), 
the Hiram House and the Alta House are among the best 
equipped and most efficient social settlements in the country. 
Cleveland has also its orphan asylums, homes for the aged, 
homes for incurables, and day nurseries, besides a home for 
sailors, homes for young working women, and retreats for 
unfortunate girls. The various charity and benevolent institu- 
tions are closely bound together on a co-operative basis by the 
agency of the associated charities. 

The principal newspapers of the city are the Plain Dealer 
(1841, independent), the Press (1878, independent), the 
Leader (1847, Republican), and the News (1889, Republican). 
Bohemian, Hungarian and German dailies are published. 

Mumctpal Enterprise, — Municipal ownership has been further 
developed in Cleveland than in any other large city in the United 
States, chiefly because of the advocacy of Tom Loftin Johnson 
(born 1854), a street-railway owner, iron manufacturer, an 
ardent single-taxer, who was elected mayor of the city in 1901, 
1903, 1905 and 1907. The municipality owns the water-works, 
the electric-lighting plant, the garbage plant and bath houses. 
The city water is pumped to reservoirs, through a tunnel 9 ft. in 
diameter 60 ft. b^low the bottom of the lake, from an intake 
situated a distance of 26,500 ft. from the shore. The system a 
delivery capacity of 120,000,000 gallons daily. The department 
serves about 70,000 consumers. All water is metered and sells for 
40 cents per thousand cub. ft., or 5 barrels for i cent. The 
municipal electric-lighting plant was in 1907 producing arc lights 
for $34 per arc, per year. The municipal garbage plant 
(destructor) collects and reduces to fertilizer 200 tons of garbage 
per day. The sale of the fertilizer more than pays for the cost of 
reduction, and the only expense the city has is in collecting it. 
In the city’s six bath houses the average number of baths per day, 
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per house^ in 1906^ was 1x65. Tke mtinicipal stxeet cleaning 
department deans all streets by the wet pfbeess. To do this the 
city maintained (1906) 24 flushing wagons working 2 shifts of 8 
hours each per day. A new street car company be^ operations 
on the ist of November 1906, charging a 3 cent fare. The grants 
of this company were owned by the Forest City Railway Company 
and the property was leased to the Municipal Traction Company 
(on behalf of the public^ — ^the city itself not being empowered to 
own and operate street railways). In 1908 the Qeveland Electric 
Street Railway Corporation (capital $23,000,000), which owned 
most of the electric lines in the city, was forced to lease its 
property to the municipdity’s holding company, receiving a 
“security franchise,** providing that under certain circumstances 
(e.g, if the holding company should default in its payment of 
interest) the property was to revert to the corporation, which 
was then to charge not more than twenty-five cents for six 
tickets. In October 1908, at a special election, the security 
franchise was invalidated, and this seemed to have the effect 
of dissolving the lease held by the Municipal Traction Co., and 
of ending the city's experiment in operating (indirectly) the 
street car lines. In October 1909 the controversy was settled : 
a three-cent fare (with one cent extra for transfers) was assured ; 
the Railway Corporation received a 25-year franchise, but had 
to sell whenever municipal ownership l^came lawful. 

Commerce , — ^To meet the demands of the rapidly increasing 
commerce the harbour has been steadily improved. In 1908 it 
consisted of two distinct parts, the outer harbour being the work 
of the federal government, and the inner harbour being under the 
control of the city. The outer harbour was formed by two 
breakwaters enclosing an area of 2 m. long and 1700 ft. wide; 
the main entrance, 500 ft. wide, lying opposite the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga river, 1350 ft. distant. The depth of the harbour 
ranges from 21 to 26 ft. ; and by improving this entrance, so as 
to make it 700 ft. wide, and 1000 ft. farther from the shore, and 
extending the east breakwater 3 m., the capacity of the outer 
harbour has been doubled. The inner harbour comprises the 
Cuyahoga, the old river bed, and connecting slips. The channel at 
the mouth of the river (325 ft. wide) is lined on the W. side by a 
concrete jetty 1054 ft. long, and on the E. side by commercial 
docks. The river and old river bed furnish about 13 m. of safe 
dock frontage, the channel having been dredged for 6 m. to a 
depth of 2 1 ft. The commerce of the harbour of Cleveland in 1907 
was 12,872,448 tons. 

Cleveland’s rapid growth both as a commercial and as a 
manufacturing city is due largely to its situation between the 
iron regions of Lake Superior and the coal and oil regions of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Cleveland is a great railway centre 
and is one of the most important ports on the Great Lakes. The 
city is served by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern ; the New 
York, Chicago & St Louis ; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St Louis; the Pennsylvania ; the Erie; the Baltimore & Ohio ; 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie railways ; by steamboat lines to 
the principal ports on the Great Lakes ; and by an extensive 
system of inter-urban electric lines. Cleveland is the largest 
ore market in the world, and its huge ore docks are among its 
most interesting features ; the annual receipts and shipments 
of coal and iron ore are enormous. It is also the largest market 
for fresh-water fish in America, and handles large quantities of 
lumber and grain. The most important manufactures are iron 
and steel, carriage hardware, electrical supplies, bridges, boilers, 
engines, car wheels, sewing machines, printing presses, agri- 
cultural implements, and various other commodities made wholly 
or chiefly from iron and steel. Other important manufactures 
are automobiles (value, 1905, $4,356,979) and telescopes. More 
steel wire, wire nails, and bolts and nuts are made here than in 
any other city in the world (the total value for iron and steel 
products as classified by the census was, in 1905, $42,930,995, 
and the value of foundry and machine-shop products in the same 
year was $18,832,487), and more merchant vessels than in any 
other American city, Cleveland is the headquarters of the 
largest shbddy mills in the country (value of product, 1905, 
$1,084,594), makes much clothing (1905, $10,426,535), manu- 
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factures a laige portion of the chewing gum made in the United 
States, and is the site of one of the largest refineries of the 
Standard Oil Company. The product of Cleveland breweries 
in 1905 was valued at $3,986,059, and of slaughtering and meat- 
packing houses in the s^e year at $10,426,535. The total 
value of factory products in 1905 was $172,115,101, an increase 
of 36*4 % since 1900 ; and between 1900 and 1905 Cleveland 
became the first manufacturing city in the state. 

Government — Since Cleveland became a city in 1836 it has 
undergone several important changes in government. The 
charter of that year placed the balance of power in a council 
composed of three members chosen from each ward and as 
many aldermen as there were wards, elected on a general ticket. 
From 1852 to 1891 the city was governed under general laws 
of the state which entrusted the more important powers to 
several administrative boards. Then, from 1891 to 1903, by 
what was practically a new charter, that which is known as the 
“ federal plan " of government was tried ; this centred power 
in the mayor by making him almost the only elective officer, 
by giving to him the appointment of his cabinet of directors — 
one for the head of each of the six municipal departments— and 
to each director the appointment of his subordinates. Finally, 
in 1903, by a municipal code for the state (see Ohio) the federal 
plan was abandoned, and by a somewhat complex system power 
and responsibility were divided among the mayor, the council, 
the governor, an appointive board of public safety, and certain 
elective officers. Few if any cities in the Union have, in recent 
years, been better governed than Cleveland, and this seems to 
be due largely to the keen interest in municipal affairs which 
has been shown by her citizens. Especially has this been 
manifested by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and by the 
Municipal Association, an organization of influential professional 
and business men, which, by issuing bulletins concerning candi- 
dates at the primaries and at election time, has done much 
for the betterment of local politics. The Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, an organization of 1600 leading business men, is a 
power for varied good in the city ; besides its constant and 
aggressive work in promoting the commercial interests of the 
city, it was largely influential in the federal reform of the consular 
service ; it studied the question of overcrowded tenements 
and secured the passage of a new tenement law with important 
sanitary provisions and a set minimum of air space ; it urges 
and promotes home-gardening, public baths and play-grounds, 
and lunch-rooms, &c., for employes in factories ; and it was 
largely instrumental in devising and carrying out the so-called 
“ Group Plan *’ described above. 

History . — ^A trading post was established at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga river as early as 1786, but the place was not per- 
manently settled until 1796, when it was laid out as a town by 
Moses Cleaveland (1754-1806), who was then acting as the agent 
of the Connecticut Land Company, which in the year before had 
purchased from the state of Connecticut a large portion of the 
Western Reserve. In 1800 the entire Western Reserve was 
erected into the county of Trumbull and a township government 
was given to Cleveland ; ten years later Cleveland was made the 
seat of government of the new county of Cuyahoga, and in 1814 
it was incorporated as a village. Cleveland’s growth was, how- 
ever, very slow until the opening of the Ohio canal as far as 
Akron in 1827 ; about the same time the improvement of the 
harbour was begun, and by 1832 the canal was opened to the 
Ohio river. Qeveland thus was Connected with the interior 
of the state, for whose mineral and agricultural products it 
becaLie the lake outlet. The discovery of iron ore in the Lake 
Superior region made Cleveland the natural meeting-point of 
the iron ore and the coal from the Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia mines ; and it is from this that the city’s great com- 
mercial importance dates. The building of railways during 
the decade 1850-1860 greatly increased this importance, and 
the city grew with great rapidity. The growth during the 
Civil War was partly due to the rapid development of the manu- 
facturing interests of the city, which supplied large quantities 
of iron products and of clothing to the Federal government. 
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The population of 1076 m tS^o increased to 6071 in 1840^ to 
I7PJ4 m 1850, to 43417 in 1860, to 92,829 in 1870 and to 
in 18^. Until 1855 the city was confined to the £» side of the 
river, but in that year Ohio City> which ivm$ founded in 1807, 
later inoorpomted as the village of Biiookfyn, ajad in 1836 
chartered as a city (under the name Qbio Ctfy), was annexed. 
Other annexations followed : E««t Cleveland in 1872, Newburg 
in 1873, West Cleveland and Binoklyn k 1893, and GlenviUe 
and South Brooklyn in 1905. In recent history the most notable 
events not mentioned elsewhete in this article were the elabomte 
celebration of the centennial of the city in 1896 and the street 
railway strike of 1B99, ™ which the woiiicers attanpted to kree 
a redress of grievances and a recognition of their union. Mobs 
attacked the cars, and cars were blown up by dynamite. The 
strikers were beaten, but certain abuses were corrected. There 
was a less violent street car strike in 1908, after the assumption 
of control by the Municipal lection Company, which refused 
to raise wages according to promises made (so the empbyees 
said) by the former owner of the railway ; the strikers were 
unsneoessful, 

Authorities. — Manual of ihe City Council (1879) ; Annuals of 
tlie Cleveland C^hamber of Commerce (1894- ) ; E. M. Avory, 

Ckvsland %n a NtUsheii . An Historical and DisertpUve Heady- 
Bmk (Olevelaml. 1893} James EJ. XCennedy, A Uuiory 
of the City of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1806) , C A. Ui:ajin, Centennial 
ItUlofy of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1896) ; C Whittlesey, The EtiHy 
History of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1867) ; C. E. Bolton, A Few Cwtc 
Frobisms of Createw Cleveland (Cleveland, 1897) » *' ^ School 

AdoMmsilration," by S. P. Orth, m vol. xix, Folilical <Saence Quarterly 
(N-cw York, 1904) ; Chailcs Suavely, A History of the City Govern- 
ment of Cleveland (Baltimore, 1902) ; C. C WilHamson, The Finances 
of Cleveland (New York, 1907) ; “ The Government of Cleveland, 
Ohio," by Lincoln Steffens, m MoCiure's Magazine, vol. xxv, (New 
York, 1905) ; and C F. Thwiiig* " Clcvclaiid, tlie Pleasant City," 
m PoweU's Historic Towns of the Western States (New York, 1901). 

GLEVEB, an adjective implying rkxteroiiis activity of mind 
or body, and ability to meet emergencies with readiness and 
adroitness. The etymology and the early history of the word 
arc obscure. The earliest instance quoted by the Nm English 
Dkiimary is in the Bestiairyoi c 1200 {An Old English Mis- 
cdlsmy, ed. R. Morris, 1872, E.E.T.S. 49)-^“ Ola the clothed the 
neddre (adder) is cof (quick) and the devcl diver on sinnes/^ 
Lr* quick te seixe hold of ; this would connect the word 
with a M. Eng. “ diver or divre,^’ a talon or daw (so 
H. Wedgwood, Diet, a/ Eng. Etym,), The ultimate original would 
be the root appeonag in “ daw,” “ deave,” “ cling,” dip,” 
dec., meaning to ” stick te.” This ordinal sense probably 
survives in the frequent use of the word for nimble, dexterous, 
quick and skilful in the use of the hands, and so it is often applied 
to a horse, clever at his fences.” The word has also been 
oonneoted with O. Eng. glmw, wise, which became in Eng. 
ffthu, and is cognate wi^ Sluttish gUg, quick oi eye. M 
to the use of the word, Sir Thomas Browne mentions it among 
” words of no general reception in English but of common use 
k Norfolk or peculiar to the East Angle countries ” {Tract vm. 
in Wilkks’s ed. of Works, iv. aos)* earlier uses of the word 
seem to be coouficied to that of bodily dexterity. In this sense 
it took the place of a use of ” deliver ” as an adjective, mean- 
ing nimble, Memlly ” free in action,” a use taken from Fr. 
delme (Late Lat. ddtherare, to set free), cf, Chaucer, Prologue to 
Cant Tales, 84, ” wonderly deliver and grete of strength,” and 
Romauni of ike Rase, 831, Deliver, smert and of gret m%ht” 
It has been suggested that ” ckver ” isa corruption of ” deliver ” 
m this sense, but this is not now aocep^. The earliest use of 
the wKwd for mmtal quickness and ability in the New English 
DMomry is from Addison in No. 22 of The Freeholder (1716). 

OLBVES (Ckr. Cleoe or Klene), a town of Ckrmany in the 
kingdtwn of Prussia, formerly the capital of the duchy of its own 
name, 46 in. N. W. of Diissddorf, 12 m. E. of Nijmwegen, on Uie 
mam Colngiie^Anisterdam railway. Pop, (1900) 14,678. The 
town is neatly built in the Dutch style, lying on three small hills 
in a fertile district near the frontier of Hollaaid, about a m. from 
the Rhine, with which it is connected by a canal (the Spoykanal). 
The old castle of Schwanenburg (formerly the residence of the 


difkes of Cleves), has a maesive tower (Schwaaenturm) 280 ft 
high. With it is associated the Jegetid of the '' Knights of the 
Swan/’ immoixtalized k Whgner’a Lahmgrm, Hie building has 
been itstered in modern times te terveasa court of juetke and a 
prison. The cblicgiate dumch (Stiftskirche) dates from about 
1 340, and contains a number of fine ducal monuments. Another 
church is the Aianexkirche, formerly a convent of the Mincdlmi ; 
this dates from the middle of the 15th (century. The chief manu- 
factures are boots and shoes, tobacco and machkery ; there is 
also som txade k cattle. To the south and west of the city 
a large district ts laid out os a park, where there is a statue to 
the memory cf John Mmmce of Nassau^Siegen (2604-1679), 
who governed Cleves from 1690 to 1679, and m the western 
part there are mineral wels with a pump room and bathing 
esfcablikmient Owing to the beautiful woods which surmund 
it and its medicinal watem Cleves has become a favourite 
summer resort 

The town was the seat of the counts of Cleves as eariy as the 
nth century, but it did not receive municipal rights until 1342. 
The duchy of Cleves, which lay on both banks of the Rhine and 
had an area of about 850 sq. m., belonged before the year 1000 
to a certain Rutger, whose family became extinct m 1568. It 
then passed to t^ counts of La Marck and was made a duchy 
in 1417, being united with the neighboiiring duchies of Jiilich 
and m 1521. The Reformation was introduced here in 
1533^ but it was not accepted by all the inhabitants. The death 
without direct heirs of Duke John William in 1609 led to serious 
complications in which almost all the states of Europe were 
concerned ; however, by the treaty of Xanten in 1614, Cleves 
passed to the elector of Brandenburg, being afterwaixis incor- 
porated with the electorate by the great elector, Frederick 
William. The French held Cleves from 1757 to 1762 and in 
1795 the part of the duchy on the left bank of the Rhine was 
ceded to France ; the remaking portion suffered a similar fate 
k 1805. After the conclusion ^ peace k 1815 it was restored 
to Pnissk, except some small portions which were given to the 
kingdom of Plolland. 

See Char, Ge&chkhie des He/raogiums Kleve (Cleves, 1845) , Velsen, 
Die Stadt Kleve (Cleves, 1846) , R. Scholten, Die Stadt Kleve 
(Cleves, 1879-1881). For Anne of Cleves see that article. 

CLEYNAERTS (Clenardus or afNARB), NICOLAS (1495- 
JS43)^ Belgian grammarian and traveller, was bom at Dicst, 
in Brabant, on the 5th of December 1495. Educated at the 
university of Louvain, he became a professor of Latm, which 
he taught by a conversational method. He applied himself 
to the preparation of manuals of Greek and Hekew grammar, 
in order to simplify the difficulties of learners. His Tabulae in 
grammaticen hehraeam (1529), InsViiutimes in linguam graecam 
(1530), and Meditaiiones graecankae (1531) appeared at Louvain. 
The InsiiiuHones and Mediiationes passed through a number of 
editions, and had many commentators. He maintained a prin- 
ciple revived k modern teaching, that the learner should not be 
puzzled by elaborate rules until he has obtained a working ac- 
quaintance with the language. A desire to read the Koran led 
him to try to establish a connexion between Hebrew and Arabic. 
These studies resulted in a scheme for proselytism among the 
Arabs, based on study of the language, which should enable 
Europeans to combat the errors of Islam by peaceful mefthods. 
In prosecution of Ibis object he travelled in 1532 to Spain, and 
after teaching Greek at Salamanca was summoned to the court 
of Portugal as tutor to Don Henry, brother of john III. He 
found another patron in Louis Mendoza, marquis of Mondexas, 
govemorgeneral of Granada. There with the help of a Moorish 
slave he gained a knowledge of Arabic. He tried in vain to f?ain 
access to the Arabic MSS. in the possession of the Inquisition, 
and finally, m 1540, set out for Africa to seek information for 
himself. He reached Fez, then a flourishing seat of Arab learnkg, 
but after fifteen months of privation and suffering was obliged 
to return to Granada, and died in the autumn of 1542. He was 
buried m the Alham^a palace. 

See his Latin letters to hB friends k Belgium, Mcoiai Clemrdt, 
Petegrinaiionmn ac de rebus maekomeitces episiclae ski 0 anttssemae 
(Lauvaui, 1550), and a more complete edition, Ntc. Qlenardt 
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E^ioisrumlilm dbo (Antwerp, % of IPinntin; atoo 
Victor Chauvin and la^.Mie et ias 

tmyaujc de Nicolas Cl^ard “ in, Mimoir^i ^^mronnh (viol» b^, 1900-- 
1901) df the Eoydl Academy 61 Belgiutn, which contains a vast 
anMmnt of infoitna^tien on ^^le^aerts and an Extensive hlWiograpliy 
iof his wtftks, and of notices of htm by earlier eominentatons, 

. q.lCHTOVl» iOSSB ?AN <4 iS4j), Bcdgaan theoingm, 
memd hib education, at Louvain and at Paris under Jacques 
Lelibvre d’Etaplea He became bbrariau of the Smbame 
taisd tutor to the nephews of Jacques d’Afulboise^ bishop of 
Geimoot and abbot of Ckiny. ba 1519 be was elected bishop 
of Toutmi, and in 1:531 was transdated* to the see of Chartres. 
He is best known as & distinguiahed antagdimist of Martin Luther, 
against whom he wrote a good deal When Cardinad Dupcat 
convened his Synod of Paris in 1 53S to discuss the new religion, 
Cbchtove was somoaoned and was entmstsd with the task 
of doilecting and sumnmnzing the objections to the Lutheran 
doctrine. Tliis he did in his Compmdiim ventabm . . . ccmtra 
erroums Luthtranmim asserUones (Pans, 1539). He died at 
Chartres on the 32nd of September 1543. 

CLlCfiPi or CuDcey-^XA-CrARttifNE^a town of northern France, 
in the d^iartment of Seine, on the ri^ hank of the Seine, knmedi- 
ately north of the fortifications of Paris, of which it is a manu- 
facturing suburb. Pop* (1906) 41.^514* Its church was built 
in the 17th century under the direction of St Vincent de Paul, 
who had prevoousty been curf of Clichy. Its industries icidude 
the manufacture of starch, rubber, oil and grease, glass, chemicals, 
soap, &c* Clichy, under the name of Clipptactm, was a residence 
of the Merovingian kings. 

CL 1 VF*DW£ 1 XINQS, the general archaeological term for the 
habitations of primitive peoples, formed by utilizing nich^ 
or caves in high difis, with more or less excavation or with 
additions in the way of masonry. Two special sorts of diff- 
dwellinjg are distinguished by archaeologists, (i) the cliff-house, 
which is actually liiilt on levek in the diff, and (2) the cavatje 
house, which is dug out, by using natural recesses or openings. 
A great deal of attention has been given to the North American 
diff-dweUmgs, particularly among the canyons of the eouth-west, 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, some of which aie 
still used by Indians. There has been considerable discussion 
as to their antiquity, but noodern research finds no definite 
justification for assigning them to a distinct primitive race, or 
farther back thim the ancestors of the modem Puebki Indians. 
The area in which they occur coincides with that in wliich other 
traces of the Pueblo tribes have been found. The niches which 
were utilized are often of considerable siaje, occurring in diffs 
of a thousand feet h^h, and approached by rock steps or log- 
ladders. 

See the article, with iliustrataons and bibliogiraphy, in the Hjtnd- 
book af Am^rtcun ln<Uank {Washuigtoa, 1907). 

€liIFFORP« the tuame of a faimous English family and barony, 
taken from the village of Clifford in Herefordshire, although 
the family were mainly associated with the north of England, 

Robert de Clifford {c» 1375-1314), a sort of Roger de Clifford 
(d* 1282), inherited the estates of his grandfather, Roger de 
Clifford, in itS 6 ; then he obitained through his mother part of 
the extensive land of the Viponts, and ithus became one of the 
most powerful barons of his age* A prominent soldier during 
the reigns of Edward L and Edward IL, Gifford was summoned 
to parlmwieiit as a baron in 1399, won great renown at the siege 
of Carkverock Castle in 1300, and ^ter taking part in the 
movosnent against Edward O.’s favouritei Piers ^veston, was 
killed at Bannodcbum. Mm son Roger, the and baron (1399- 
1322), shared in the rebellion of Thonaas, earl of Lancaster, and 
was probably executed at York on the 33rd of March 1323. 
Robert’s grandson Rograr, the sth baron (1333-1389), and the 
latter’s son Thomas, tbe 6th baron (f. 1363-^. i39i)> served the | 
Eioglish kings <on the Scottish borders atid elsewhere. The same ^ 
is true of Thomas, the Sth baron 1(1414-^1455), who was killed ! 
at the first battle of St Albans in May 1455. 

Thomas’s mm John, ihe 9th baron (c. 1435-1461), was moae 
famoui. During the Wars of the Roses be for Henry VI., 
earnhig by bis cruelties the name of the “ butcher ” ; after the 


baltkof Walieffeld in he murdered Edmund, coil of Rutland, 

son of RichaitL duke of York, lexclaunuag, according to tiie 
dironioler Edfward Hall, By God’s blood thy father slew mihe ; 
and so wiM I do thee and all thy kin*” Simkespeiure refers to 
this incauJeaiit in JTing Henry VI^ and idso xqpnesents CUfford 
as taking pmt in the murder of YcA, It is, however, practically 
cfsrtain that York was slain during the battle, and not afterwards 
like his son. CMord was kiied at Ferryhr^ge on the 38th of 
March 1461, and was afterwards attainted. His young son 
Henry, the loth baroci (c» 1454-1523), lived disguised as a 
shepherd for snhie years, benoe be is sometimes called the 

Shephard lard” On the accession of Henry ViL the attainder 
was reversed and he received his kther’s estates. He spent a 
large part of his tune at Barden in Lancashire, being interested 
in astronomy and astrology. Gccasionoly, however, he visited 
London, and he iioiaght at the battle of Floddcn in 1513. This 
lord, who died on the 23rd of April 1533, is celebrated by Words- 
worth in the poems ** The white doe of Rylstonc ” and “ Song 
at the feast of Brougham Castk.” Henry, the ii6h banm, was 
created earl «of Cumberland an 1535, and from this time until the 
extinction of the title in 1643 the main line of the Qiffords was 
assodatod with the earldom ^ Cumberknd (qjif.y 

Richard Clifford, bishop of Worcester and London under 
Henry IV. and Henry V., was probably a member of this family. 
This prelate, who was very active at the council of Constance, 
died on the 20th of August 1431* 

On the death of George, 3rd earl of Cumberland, in 1605, the 
barony of (Clifford, separa^ from the earldom, was dmmed 
by his daughter Anne, countess of Dorset, iWibroke and 
Montgomery ; and in 1628 a new barony of Gifford was created 
in favour of Henry, afterwards 5th and last carl of Cumberland. 
After Anne’s death in 1676 the claim to the older barony passed 
to her daughter Margaret (d. 1676), wile of John Tulton, 3 nd 
earl of Thanet, and her descendants, whose title was definitely 
recognized in 1691. After the Tuftons the iwony was held 
with intervening abeyances by the Southwells and the Russells, 
and to this latter family the present Lord De Chfford belongs.^ 

When the last carl of Cumberland died in 1643 ^ newer 
barony of Gifford passed to his daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
Richard Boyle, 2nd earl of Cork, and from the Boyles it p^sed 
to the Cavendishes, falling into abeyance on the deairii of William 
Cavendish, 6th duke of Devonshire, in 1B58. 

The barony of Gifford of Lanesfeorough was held by the 
Boyles from 1644 to 1753, and the Devonshire branch of the 
family still holds the barony of Gifford of Ohudieigh, which was 
created in 1672. 

See G. E. €(okayae), QompleU Peerage {1887-1808) . and T. D. 
Whitaker, Htsiory ^ Cfovm (1877). 

CLIFFORD, JOHN (1836- ), British Nonconformist 

minister and politician, son of a warp-machinist at Sawley, 
Derbyshire, was born on the i6th of October 1836. As a boy 
he worked m a laoe factory, where he attracted the notice of 
the leaders of the Baptist community, who sent him to tlie 
jacademy at Leicester and the Baptist cdlegc at Nottingham 
to be educated for the ministry. In 1858 lie was call^ to 
Praed Street chapel, Paddington (London), and while ofSciatmg 
there he attended University College and pursued his education 
by working at the British Museum. He matriculated at London 
University (1859), and took its B.A. degree (1861), B.Sc. (1862), 
M.A. (1864), and IX.B. (1866), and in 1883 he was given the 
honorary degree of D.D. by Bates College, U.S.A., being known 
theiiefrom as Dr Gifford. This degree, from an American 
•college of minor academic status, afterwards led to sarcastic 
allusions, but Dr Chfford had not courted it, and his London 
University achievements were evidence enough of his intellectual 
equipment. At Proed Street chapel he gradually obtained a 

^ The original writ of summons {x2>^) was addressed in Latin, 
Roberto dmmno de Chfford ^ Robert, lord of Clifford, and subse- 
quently the barons styled themselves mdafferently Lcuds Clifford 
or de enfford. until in 1777 the iith lord definitively adopted tlie 
latter form. The “ De ” henceforth became part of the name, tiaving 
quite lost its earliest significance, and with wnoonsc 40 u» tautology 
■Hie barony is cormnacmly rOferjped to as that of De Chfioud. 
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laige following, and in 1877 Westbourne Park chapel was opened 
for him. As a preacher, writer, propagandist and ardent Libeml 
politician, he became a power in the Nonconformist body. He 
was president of the London Baptist Association in 1879, of the 
Baptist Union in 1888 and 1899, and of the National Council of 
Evangelical Churches in 1898. His chief prominence in politics, 
however, dates from 1903 onwards in consequence of his advocacy 
of “ passive resistance to the Education Act of 1902. Into 
this movement he threw himself with militant ardour, his own 
goods being distrained upon, with those of numerous other 
Nonconformists, rather than that any contribution should be 
made by them in taxation for the purpose of an Education Act 
which in their opinion was calculated to support denominational 
religious teaching in the schools. The passive resistance ” 
movement, with Dr Clifford as its chief leader, had a large share 
in the defeat of the Unionist government in January 1906, and 
his efforts were then directed to getting a new act passed which 
should be undenominational in character. The rejection of 
Mr Birrell’s bill in 1906 by the House of Lords was accordingly 
accompanied by denunciations of that body from Dr Clifford 
and his followers ; but as year by year went by, up to 1909, 
with nothing but failure on the part of the Liberal ministry to 
arrive at any solution of the education problem, — failure due 
now not to the House of Lords but to the inherent difficulties 
of the subject (see Education), — it became increasingly dear 
to the public generally that the easy denundations of the act of 
1902, which had played so large a part in the elections of 1906, 
were not so simple to carry into practice, and that a compromise 
in which the denominationalists would have their say would 
have to be the result. Meanwhile ** passive resistance lost 
its interest, though Dr Clifford and his followers continued to 
protest against their treatment. 

CLIFFORD, WILLIAM KINGDOM (1845-1879), English 
mathematician and philosopher, was bom on the 4th of May 
1845 Exeter, where his father was a prominent citizen. He 
was educated at a private school in his native town, at King’s 
College, London, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected fellow in 1868, after being second wrangler in 1867 
and second Smith’s prizeman. In 1871 he was apjxiinted 
professor of mathematics at University College, London, and in 
1874 became fellow of the Royal Society. In 1875 he married 
Lucy, daughter of John Lane of Barbados. In 1876 Clifford, 
a man of high-strung and athletic, but not robust, physique, 
began to fall into ill-health, and after two voyages to the South, 
died during the third of pulmonary consumption at Madeira, 
on the 3rd of March 1879, leaving his widow with two daughters. 
Mrs W. K. Clifford soon earned for herself a prominent place 
in English literary life as a novelist, and later as a dramatist. 
Her best-known story, Mrs Keith's Crime (1885), was followed 
by several other volumes, the best of which is Aunt Anne 
(1893) ; and the literary talent in the family was inherited by her 
daughter Ethel (Mrs Fisher Dilke), a writer of some charming 
verse. 

Owing to his early death. Professor Clifford’s abilities and 
achievements cannot be fairly judged without reference to the 
opinion formed of him by his contemporaries. He impressed 
every one as a man of extraordinary acuteness and originality ; 
and these solid gifts were set off to the highest advantage by 
quickness of thought and speech, a lucid style, wit and poetic 
fancy, and a social warmth which made him delightful as a 
friend and companion. His powers as a mathematician were 
of the highest order. It harmonizes with the concrete visualizing 
turn of his mind that, to quote Professor Henry Smith, Clifford 
was above all and before all a geometer.” In this he was an 
innovator against the excessively analytic tendency of Cambridge 
mathematicians, In his theory of graphs, or geometrical repre- 
sentations of algebraic functions, there are valuable suggestions 
which have been worked out by others. He was much interested, 
too, in universal algebra, non-Euclidean geometry and elliptic 
functions, his papers ” Preliminary Sketch of Bi-quaternions ” 
(1873) and “On the Canonical Form andDissection of aRiemann’s 
Surface ” (1877) ranking as classics. Another important paper 


is hb “ Classification of Loci ” (1878)* He also published several 
papers on algebraic forms and projective geometry. 

As a philosopher Clifford's name is chiefly associated with 
two phrases of his coining, mind*stuff ” and the “ tribal self.” 
The former symbolizes his metaphysical conception, which was 
suggested to him by his reading of Spinoza. “ Briefly put,” 
says Sir F. Pollock, “ the conception is that mind is the one 
ultimate reality ; not mind as we know it in the complex forms 
of conscious feeling knd thought, but the simpler elements out 
of which thought and feeling are built up. The hypothetical 
ultimate element of mind, or atom of mind-stuff, precisely corre- 
sponds to the hypotheti(ml atom of matter, being the ultimate 
fact of which the material atom is the phenomenon. Matter 
and the sensible universe are the relations between particular 
organisms, that is, mind organized into consciousness, and the 
rest of the world. This leads to results which would in a loose 
and popular sense be called materialist. But the theory must, 
as a metaphysical theory, be reckoned on the idealist side. To 
speak technically, it is an idealist monism.” The other phrase, 
“ tribal self,” gives the key to Clifford’s ethical view, which 
explains conscience and the moral law by the development in 
each individual of a “ self,” which prescribes the conduct 
conducive to the welfare of the “ tribe.” Much of Clifford’s 
contemporary prominence was due to his attitude towards 
religion. Animated by an intense love of truth and devotion 
to public duty, he waged war on such ecclesiastical systems as 
seemed to him to favour obscurantism, and to put the claims 
of sect above those of human society. The alarm was greater, 
as theology was still unreconciled with the Darwinian theory ; 
and Clifford was regarded as a dangerous champion of the anti- 
spin tual tendencies then imputed to modem science. 

His works, published wholly or in pait since his death, are Elements 
of Dynamic (1879-1887) ; Seeing and Thinking^ popular science 
lectures (1879) , Lectures and Essays ^ with an intioduction by Sir F 
Pollock (1879) ; Mathematical Papers, edited by R. Tucker, with an 
introduction by Henry J. S. Smith (1882) ; and The Common Sense 
of the Exact Sciences, completed by Professor Karl Pearson (1885). 

CLIFFORD OF CHUDLEIGH, THOMAS CUFFORD, isx 

Baron (1630-1673), English lord treasurer, a member of the 
ancient family of Clifford, descended from Walter de Clifford 
of Clifford Castle in Herefordshire, was the son of Hugh Clifford 
of Ugbrook near Exeter, and of Mary, daughter of Sir George 
Chudleigh of Ashton, Devonshire. He was bom on the ist of 
August 1630, matriculated in 1647 at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he showed distinguished ability, supplicated for the B.A. 
degree in 1650, and entered the Middle Temple in 1648. He 
represented Totnes m the convention parliament and in that 
of 1661 ; and he joined the faction of young men who spoke 
“ confidently and often,” and who sought to rise to power by 
attacking Clarendon. The chancellor, according to Burnet, had 
repulsed his advances on account of his Romanism, and Clifford 
accordingly offered his services to Arlington, whose steady 
supporter he now became. 

On the i6th of February 1663 Clifford obtained the reversion 
of a tellership in the exchequer, and in 1664, on the outbreak 
of the Dutch war, was appointed commissioner for the care of 
the sick, wounded and prisoners, with a salary of £1200. He 
was knighted, and was present with James at the victory off 
Lowestoft over the Dutch on the 3rd of June 1665, was rewarded 
with the prize-ship “Patriarch Isaac,” and in August, under 
the earl of Sandwich, took a prominent part in the unsuccessful 
attempt to capture the Dutch East India fleet in Bei^gen harbour. 
In August he was appointed by Arlington’s influence ambassador 
with Henry Coventry to the north of Europe. Subsequently 
he served again with the fleet, was present with Albemarle at 
the indecisive %ht on the ist to the 4th of Juhe 1666, and at 
the victory on the 25th of July. In October 1667 he was one 
of those selected by the Commons to prepare papers concerning 
the naval operations. He showed great zeal and energy in naval 
affairs, and he is described by Pepys as “ a very fine gentleman, 
and much set by at court for his activity in going to sea and 
stoutness everywhere and stirring up and down.” He became 
the same year controller of the household and a privy councillor. 
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in 1667 a commissioner for the treasury, and in 1668 treasurer 
of the household. In the Commons he supported the court, 
opposing the bill for frequent parliaments in x668 and the 
Coventry Act (see Coventry, Sir John) in 1670. 

Clifford was an ardent Roman Catholic, a supporter of the 
royal prerogative and of the French alliance. He regarded with 
favour the plan of seeking French assistance in order to force 
Romanism and absolute government upon the county, and his 
complete failure to understand the real political position and the 
interests of the nation is reflected in the advice he was said to 
have given to Charles, to accept the pension from Louis, and ** bo 
the slave of one man rather than of 500.^^ As one of the Cabal 
ministry, therefore, he co-operated very zealously with the king 
in breaking through the Triple Alliance and in effecting the 
understanding with France. He was the only minister besides 
Arlington entrusted with the secret treaty of Dover of 1670, 
signing both this agreement and also the ostensible treaty im- 
parted to all the members of the Cabal, and did his utmost to urge 
Charles to join France in the attack upon the Dutch, whom he 
detested as republicans and Protestants. In 167a, during the 
absence of Arlington and Coventry abroad, Clifford acted as 
principal secretaiy of state, and was chiefly responsible for the 
“ stop of the exchequer,’^ and probably also for the attack upon 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet. He was appointed this year a com- 
missioner to inquire into the settlement of Ireland. On the 22nd 
of April he was raised to the peerage as Baron Clifford of Chud- 
leigh, and on the 28th of November, by the duke of York’s 
interest, he was made lord treasurer ; his conduct to Arlington, 
whose claims to the office he had pretended to press, was, 
according to Evelyn, the only act of real ingratitude ” in his 
career. Arlington, however, quickly discovered a means of 
securing Clifford’s fall. The latter was strongly in favour of 
Charles’s policy of indulgence, and supported the declaration of 
this year, urging the king to overcome the resistance of parliament 
by a dissolution. Arlington advocated the contrary policy of 
concession, and after Charles’s withdrawal of the declaration gave 
his support to the Test Act of 1673. Clifford spoke with great 
vehemence against the measure, describing it as “monstrum 
horrendum ingens, but his speech only increased the anti- 
Roman Catholic feeling in parliament and ensured the passing of 
the bill. In consequence Clifford, as a Roman Catholic, followed 
the duke of York into retirement. His resignation caused con- 
siderable astonishment, since he had never publicly professed 
his religion, and in 1671 had even built a new Protestant chapel 
at his home at Ugbrook. According to Evelyn, however, his 
conduct was governed by a promise previously given to James. 
He gave up the treasury ship and his seat in the privy council in 
June. On the 3rd of July 1673 he received a general pardon from 
the king. In August he said a last farewell to Evelyn, and in less 
than a month he died at Ugbrook. In Evelyn’s opinion the cause 
of death was suicide, but his suspicions do not appear to have 
received any contemporary support. Clifford was one of the 
worst advisers of Charles II., but a sincere and consistent one. 
Evelyn declares him “ a valiant, uncorrupt gentleman, ambitious, 
not covetous, generous, passionate, a most constant, sincere 
friend.” He married Elizabeth, daughter of William Martin of 
Lindridge, Devonshire, by whom he had fifteen children, four sons 
and seven daughters surviving him. He was succeeded as 2nd 
baron by Hugh, his fifth, but eldest surviving son, the ancestor of 
the present Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. (P. C. Y.) 

CLIFTON, a suburb and residential district of Bristol, England, 
adjoining it on the west 5 122 m. W. of London by the Great 
Western railway. The river Avon (^.v.) here runs in a gorge, 
followed dosely by ft railway on either side, and having several 
quarries, which have in a measure spoiled the beauty of its 
hanging woods. At a height of 245 ft. Above high water Isambard 
Bruners famous suspension bridge bestrides this gorge. It was 
begun in 1832 And completed in 1864. It has a span of 702 ft, 
and its tbtal weight is 1500 tons, and It is Calculated to bear a 
burden of 9 tons j^er sq. in. The long famous hot springs of 
Qifton, to which, in fact, the town Was indebted for its rise, 
issue from an aperture at the foot of St Vincent’s Rock, in the 
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portion of Clifton known as Hotwells, The water has a tempera- 
ture of about 76® F* A hydropathic establishment is attached 
to them. Immediately above the suspension bridge the Clifton 
Rocks railway ascends from the quays by the river-side to the 
heights above. The Clifton and Durdham Downs (both on the 
Gloucestershi^ side of the river), form the principal pleasure- 
grounds of Bristol. They lie high above the river, extend for some 
5000 acres, and command a beautiful prospect over the city, with 
its picturesque irregular site and many towers, and over the 
surrounding weU-wooded country. 

Three ancient British earthworks bear witness to an early 
settlement on the spot, and a church was in existence as far back 
as the time of Henry II., when it was bestowed by William de 
Clyfton on the abbot of the Austin canons in Bristol ; but there 
are no longer any architectural vestiges of an earlier date than the 
i8th century. Clifton gives name to a Roman Catholic bishopric. 
Of the churches the most important are St Andrew’s parish 
j church ; All Saints, erected in 1863 after the designs of G. K. 
Street, and remarkable for the width of its nave and the narro r. - 
ness of its aisles ; and the Roman Catholic pro-cathedral church 
of the Holy Apostles, with a convent and schools attached. 
Clifton College, a cluster of buildings in Gothic style, was founded 
in 1862 by a limited liability compiany, and takes rank among the 
principal modem English public schools. Down the river from 
Clifton is Shirehampton, a favourite resort from Bristol. 

CUM (or Clym) OF THE CLOUGH, a legendary English 
archer, a supposed companion of the Robin Hood band. He 
is commemorated in the ballad Adam Bell, Clym of (he Cloughe 
and Wyllyam of Cloudeslce, The three were outlaws who had 
many adventures of the Robin Hood type. The oldest printed 
copy of this ballad is dated 1550. 

CUMACTERIC (from the Gr. fcXifiaKn^p, the rung or step of 
a or ladder), a critical period in human life ; in a medical 

sense, the period known as the “ change of life,” marked in 
women by the menopause. Certain ages, especially those which 
are multiples of seven or nine, have been superstitiously regarded 
as particularly critical ; thus the sixty-third and the eighty -first 
years of life have been called the “ grand climacteric.” The word 
is also used, generally, of any turning-point in the history of a 
nation, a career or the like. 

CUMATE AND CUMATOLOGY. The word cltma (from 
Gr. kXIvuv, to lean or incline ; whence also the English “ clime,” 
now a poetical term for this or that region of the earth, regarded 
as characterized by climate), as used by the Greeks, probably 
referred originally either to the supposed slope of the earth towards 
the pole, or to the inclination of the earth’s axis. It was an 
astronomical or a mathematical term, not associated with any 
idea of physical climate. A change of chma then meant a change 
of latitude. The latter was gradually seen to mean a change m 
atmospheric conditions as well as in length of day, and clima thus 
came to have its present meaning. “ Climate ” is the average 
condition of the atmosphere. “ Weather ” denotes a single 
occurrence, or event, in the series of conditions which make up 
climate. The climate of a place is thus in a sense its average 
weather. Climatology is the study or science of climates. 

Relation of Meteorology and Climatology . — ^Meteorology and 
climatology are interdependent. It is impossible to distinguish 
sharply between them. In a strict sense, meteorology deals with 
the physics of the atmosphere. It considers the various atmo- 
spheric phenomena individually, and seeks to determine their 
physical causes and relations. Its view is largely theoretical. 
When meteorology (q.v.) is considered in its broadest meaning, 
climate logy is a subdivision of it. Climatology is largely 
descriptive. It aims at giving a clear picture of the interaction 
of the various atmospheric phenomena at any place on the 
earth’s surface^' Qimatology may almost be defined as geographic 
cal meteorology. Its main object is to be of practical service 
to man. Its method of treatment lays most emphasis on the 
elements which are most important to life. Climate and crops, 
climate and industry, climate and health, are subjects of vital 
interest to man. 

The Climatic Elements and their Treatment . — Climatology has 
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to deal with the mine groups of atmospheric conditions as those 
with wluch meteorology is concerned, viz. temperature (inckiding 
radiation); moisture (induding humidity* precipitation and 
cloudiness) ; wind (inckiding storms) ; pressure ; evaporation^ 
and also, but of less importance, the composition and chemical, 
optical and electrical phenomena of the atmosphere. The 
characteristics of each of these so-called dimatic demcnis are set 
forth in a standard senes oif numerical values, based on careful, 
systematic, and long-contimicd meteorological rccofds,.corrected 
and compared l)y well-known methods. Various forma of 
graphic presentation are employed to emphasize and simplify the 
numerical results. In Hann’s Handbuck der Klmiatiologte, vol. i., 
will be found a general discussion of the methods of presenting 
the different dimatic eleaaoents. The moat complete guide m the 
numerical, mathematical and graphic treatment ^ meteor©^ 
logical data for rlimatological purposes is Hug© Meyer’s Anlettung 
mr Bearbtifung mdeorologisckfr Beobachlungm fuf dte Khmah- 
logte (Berlin, i%i)i, 

Climate deals first of aU with merag^ conditions, but a satis- 
factory presentation of a climate must include more than mere 
averages. It must take account, also, of regular and irregular 
daily, monthly and annual changes, and of the departures, 
mmn and extreme, from the average conditions which may 
occur at the same place in the course of lime. The mean 
minimum and maximum tmiperatures or raiinlaJUis of & month ©r 
a season are important data. Further, a determination of tlie 
frequency Of ©anirrence of a given coiiditioa, oar of certain 
values of that condition, is imiKxrtant, for periods of a day, 
month or year, as for example the frequency of winds according 
to direction or velocity ; or of different amounts of cloudmess ; 
or of temperature changes of a certain number of degrees ; the 
number of days with and without rsun or snow in any month, 
or year, or with ram of a certain amount, &c. The probability 
of occurrence of any condition, as of ram in a certain month ; 
or of a temperature of 31*^, for example, is also a useful thing to 
Imow. 

Solar Climate, — Qimale, in so far as it is controlled solely 
by the amount of solar radiation which any place receives by 
reason of its latitude, is called ^alar elvmte, S^r climate alone 
would prevail if the earth had a homogeneema land surface, and 
if there were no atmosphere. For under these conditions, 
without air or ocean currents^ the distribution of temperature 
at any place would depend solely on the amount of energy 
received from the sun and upon the loss of heat by radiation. 
And these two factors would have the same value at all points 
an the same latitude cirde. 

The relative amounts of insolation received at different 
latitudes suid at different times have been carefully determined. 
The values all refer to conditions at the upper limit of tlie 
earth’s atmosphere, i,e, without the effect of absorption by 
the atmosplicre. The acconipamying figure (fig. i), after Davis, 
shows tlie distriljution of insolation m both hemispheres at 
different latitudes and at different tunes in the year. The lati- 
tudes are given at the left margin and the time of year at the right 
margin. The values of insolation ore shown by the vertical 
distance above the plane of the two margins. 

At tile equator, whm the is always twelve hours long, 
there are two maxima of insolation at the equinoxes^ when the 
sun is vertical at noon, and two minima at the solstices when 
the sun is farthest off the equator. The values do not vary much 
through the year because the sun is never very far from the 
zenith, and day and night are always equal As latitude in- 
creases, the angle of insolation: becomes more oblique and the 
intensi^ decreases, but at the same time the length of day 
rapidly increases during the summer, and towards the pole of 
the hentisphere which is havihg its summer the gain in insolation 
from the mtter cause more th^ compensates for the loss by the 
former. The double penod of ksolati<m above noted lor the 
oqpator prevails os far as about lat. iz^ N. and S. ; at lat. 15*^ 
the two maxima have united m one, and the same is true of the 
minima. At the pole there is one maximum at the summer 
solstice, and no ins^tkm MbaU while thesun k below the horizon. 
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On the zist of June the equator has a day twelve hours tong, 
but the sun does not rea^h the zenith, and the amoiint of insola- 
tion k therefore less than at the equinox. On the noriliern 
tropic, however, the sun is vertical at noon, and the day is more 
tlmn twelve hours long. Henffle? the amount of insolation re- 
ceived at this latitude is greateff than that received on the equinox 
at the equator* From the tropic to the pole the sun stands lower 
and lower at noon, and the value of insolation would steadily 
decrease with ktiitude d it were not for the increase in the length 
of day. Going pokwarda from the northern tropic on the zist 
of Jimc, the value of insolfttion increases for a time, because, 
although the sun is lower, the number of hours during which it 
shmes is greater. A maximum value is reached at about lat. 
43i® K. Tte decreasing altitude of the aun then more than 
compensates for the incfcasii^ length of day, and the value of 
insolation diminishes, a mmimum being readied at about lat. 
62"^. Then the rapidly increasing length of day towards the pole 
again brings alx>ut an increase m the value of insolation, until 
a maximum is reached at the pole which is greater than the value 
received at the etjuaior at any time. The length of day is the 
same on the Arctic circle as at the pole itself, but whik the altitude 
of the sun varies during the day on the farmer, the altitude at 
the pole remains 23^^ throfughout the 24 hours. Tlie result is to 
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Fig. 1. — Distribution of Insolation over the Earth's Surface. 

give the pole a maximum. On the 21st of June there are there- 
fore two maxima of insolation, one at lat. 43!° and one at the 
north pole. From lat. 43!° N.,, insolation decreases to zero on 
the Antarctic circle, far sunshine falls more and more obliquely, 
and the day becomes shorter and shorter. Beyond lat. 66 S. 
the mght lasts 24 hours. On the 2 ist of December the conditions 
m southern latitudes are similar to those in the northern hemi- 
sphere on the zrst of June, but the southern latitudes liave 
higher values of insolation because the earth is then nearer 
the sun. 

At the equinox the days are equal everywhere, but the noon 
sun iSi lower and lower with increasing latitude in both hemi- 
spheres until the rays are tangent to the earth’s surface at the 
poles (except for the effect of refraction). Therefore, the values 
of insolatioii diminish from a maximum at the equator to a 
minimam at both poles. 

The effect of the earth^s atmosphere is to weaken the stints toys. 
The more nearly vertical the sun, the less the thickness of 
atmosphere traversed by the rays. The values of insolation at 
the earth’s surface^ alter passage through the atmosphere, have 
been calculated* They vary muck with the condition of the air 
as to dust, dottda, water vapour, &C. As a rule, even when the 
sky is clear, about onefbaif of the solar radiation is lost duri^ the 
day by atmospheric absorption. The great weakening of insolar 
tions at tiiefpokf, where the aun is very 1^, is especially noticeable. 
The foHowmg table (after Angot) showa the effects of the earth’s 
atmosphere (coneikient of transmission 0*7) upon the value of 
maotaition mceived ait sea^tevel* 
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t0hm JDaily InsolaitoH at ike Ufper Limii of ike Marthas Atmosphete and fact, in the higher latitudes, the former sometimes 

ai Sm-Level, foUo-w the meridians more closely than they do Uic 

1 1 Upper 1 latitude, He^e U has been si^ge^ 

Lat. ^ — that the zones be tinuted by isotherms rather than 

Etiviatoc. 40°. ,N. ■Poia. Equator. 40“. N.Pole. by parallels of latitude, and that a closer af^oaclr 

Winter solstice ~48 o~ 55 * l »4 0 ^ thus made to the actual conditons of 

Equhwwces . . . looo 775 o 612 411 o tSupan ^ (see fig. 2) has suggested limiting the hot 

Suinttier solstice . 88a 105 laia 517 660 494; belt, wh^h correi^ponds to, but is slightly greater 

— _ than, the old torid zone, by the two mean 

The ferEowing table givesy according to W« l^eaker, the relative j annual isotherms of 68° — temperature which approximately 
thickness of the atmosphci e at different aitituidoa of the sun, and coincides with the polwr limit of the trade*winds and with Hit 
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also the amount of traasmaltted insolation : 


polar limit of palms. The hot belt widens somewhat over the 
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Physicd C/ma/r.— The distribution of insolation explains continents, chiefly because of the mobility of the ocean waters, 
many of the large facts of temperature distribution, for example, whereby there is a tendency towards an equalization of the 
the decrease of temperature from equator to poles ; the double temperature between equator and poles in the oceans, whilf' the 
maximum of temperature on and near the equator ; the increas- stable lands acquire a temperature suitable to their own latitude, 
mg seasonal contrasts with increasing latitude, &c. But the Furthermore, the unsymraetrical distribution of land in the low 
regular distribution of solar climate Ijetween equator and poles latitudes of the northern and southern hemispheres results in an 
w&ch would exist on a homogeneous earth, whereby similar unsymmetrical position of the hot belt with reference to the 
conditions prevail along each latitude circle, is very much equator, thebelt extending farther north than south of the equator, 
modified by the unequal distribution of land and water ; by The polar limits of the temperate zones are fixerl !)y the isotlierni 
differences of altitude; by air and ocean currents, by varying of 50^ for the warmest month. Summer heat is more important for 
conditions of cloudiness, and so on. Hence the climates met vegetation than winter cold, and where the warmest month has a 
with along the same latitude circle are no longer alike. Solar temperature below ^0°, cereals and forest trees do not grow, and 
climate is greatly modified by atmospheric conditions and by the man has to adjust himself to the peculiar climatic conditions m a 
surface features of the cartli. The uniform arrangement of very special way. The two polar caps are not symmetrical as 
solar climatic belts, arranged latitudinally, is interfered with, and 
what is known as physical climate results. According to the 
dominant control we have solar, continental and marine, and 
mountain climates. In the first-named, latitude is the essential ; 
in the second and third, the influence of land or water , in the 
fourth,, the effect of altitude. 

ClasstficcUton of the Zones by Latitude Circles . — It is customary 
to classify climates roughly into certain broad belts. These are 
the climatic zones. The five zones with which we are most 
familiar are the so-called torrid, the two temperate, and the two 
frigid zones. The torrid, or better, the tropical zone, naming it 
by its boundaries, is limited on the north and south by the two 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, the equator dividing the zone 
into two equal parts. The temperate zones are limited towards 
the equator by the tropics, and towards the poles by the Arctic 
and Antarctic circles. The two polar zones are caps covering both 
polar regions, and bounded on the side towards the equator by 
the Arctic and Antarctic circles. VrovxGrnndzilgtdfr^kymscAen Krdkum/e, ln^permisiion ofVek &Co 

These five zones are classified on purely astronomical grounds. 2.— Supan 9 Temjrerature Zones 

They are really zones of solar climate. The tropical zone has the regards the latitudes wliich they oa'upy. The presence of 
least annual variation of insolation. It has the maximum annual extended land masses in the high northern latitudes carries the 
amount of insolation. Its annual range of temperature is very temperature of 50° in the warmest month farther poleward there 
slight. It is the summer pne. Beyond the tropics the contrasts than is the case in the corresponding latitudes occupied by the 
between the seasons rapidly become more marked. The polar oceans of the southern hemisphere, which warm less easily and 
zones have the greatest variation in insolation between summer are constantly in motion. Hence the southern cold cap, which 
and winter. They also have the minimum amount <rf insolation has its equatorial limits at about lat 50° S., is of much greater 
for the whole year. They may well be called the winter zones, extent timn the northern polar cap. The northern temperate 
for their summer is so short and cool tliat the heat Is insuffiGient belt, in which the great land areas lie, is much broader than the 
for most forms of vegetation, e.speciaUy for trees. The, temperate southerm especially over the continents. These temperature 
zones are intermediate between the tropical and the po^ in The zones emphasize the natural conditions of climate more than is 
matter of annual amount and of annual variation of insolation, the case in any subdivision by latitude circles, and they bear a 
Temperate conditions do not characterize these zones as a whole, fairly dose resemblance to the old zonal classification of the 
They are rather the seasonal belts of the worli^. Greeks* 

Tm^w/wfeZ(?wtf^.—-ThecIassificationof the zones on the basis Classification^ of the Zones by Wind The heat zones 

of the distribution of ppshine server very wefl tor purposes of however, emphasize the tempot^nre to the exclusion of, such 
staple de^ription, but a, glance ^ any ispth^al chart shows j a. *r jAyntchtn Erikun^* Leipsig, 1896)^ 

that the isothqrips do not comcme with the latitude lines* In 88*89. Also Atlas, of Meteorology, Pl. 1. 
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important elements as wind and rainfall. So distinctive are the 
larger climatic features of the great wind belts of the world, 
that a classification of climates according to wind systems has 
been suggested.^ As the rain-belts of the world are closely 
associated with these wind systems, a classification of the zones 
by winds also emphasizes the conditions of rainfall. In such a 
scheme the tropical zone is bounded on the north and south 
by the margins of the trade-wind belts, and is therefore larger 
than the classic torrid zone. This trade-wind zone is somewhat 
wider on the eastern side of the oceans, and properly includes 
within its limits the equable marine climates of the eastern 
margins of the ocean basins, even as far north as latitude 30® 
or 35°. Most of the eastern coasts of China and of the Umted 
States are thus left in the more rigorous and more variable 
conditions of the north temperate zone. Through the middle 
of the trade-wind zone extends the sub-equatorial belt, with 
its migrating calms, rains and monsoons. On the polar margins 
of the trade-wind zone lie the sub-tropical belts, of alternating 
trades and westerlies. The temperate zones embrace the 
latitudes of the stormy westerly winds, having on their equator- 
ward margins the subtropical belts, and being somewhat narrower 
than the classic temperate zones. Towards the poles there is 
no obvious limit to the temperate zones, for the prevailing 
westerlies extend beyond the polar circles. These circles may, 
however, serve fairly well as boundaries, because of their import- 
ance from the point of view of insolation. The polar zones 
in the wind classification, therefore, remain just as in the older 
scheme. 

Need of a Classification of Climates, — A broad division of the 
earth’s surface into zones is necessary as a first step in any 
systematic study of climate, but it is not satisfactory when a 
more detailed discussion is undertaken. The reaction of the 
physical features of the earth’s surface upon the atmosphere 
complicates the climatic conditions found in each of the zones, 
and makes further subdivision desirable. The usual method is 
to separate the continental (near sea-level) and the marine. An 
extreme variety of the continental is the desert ; a modified 
form, the littoral ,* while altitude is so important a control that 
mountain and plateau climates are always grouped by themselves. 

Marine or Oceanic Climate, — Land and water differ greatly 
in their behaviour regarding absoq)tion and radiation. The 
former warms and cools readily, and to a considerable degree ; 
the latter, slowly and but little. The slow changes in tempera- 
ture of the ocean waters involve a retardation m the times of 
occurrence of the maxima and minima, and a marine climate, 
therefore, has a cool spring and a warm autumn, the seasonal 
changes being but slight. Characteristic, also, of marine climates 
is a prevailingly higher relative humidity, a larger amount of 
cloudiness, and a heavier rainfall than is found over continental 
interiors. All of these features have their explanation in the 
abundant evaporation from the ocean surfaces. In the middle 
latitudes the oceans have distinctly rainy winters, while over 
the continental interiors the colder months have a minimum 
of precipitation. Ocean air is cleaner and purer than land air, 
and is generally in more active motion. 

Continental Climate. — Continental climate is severe. The 
annual temperature ranges increase, as a whole, with increasing 
distance from the oceans. The coldest and warmest months 
are usually January and July, the times of maximum and 
minimum temperatures being less retarded than in the case of 
marine climates. The greater seasonal contrasts in temperature 
over the continents than over the oceans are furthered by the 
less cloudiness over the former. Diurnal and annual changes 
of nearly all the elements of climate are greater over continents 
than over oceans ; and this holds true of irregular as well as 
of regulai variations. Fig. 3 illustrates the annual march of 
temperature in marine and continental climates. Bagdad, in 
Asia Minor (Bd,), and Funchal on the island of Madeira (M.) 
are representative continental and marine stations for a low 
latitude. Nenihinsk in eastern Siberia (N.) and Valentia in 
south-western Ireland (V.) are good examples of continental 
* W. M, Davis, Elementary Meteorology (Boston, 1894), Pp* 334-335* 
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and marine climates of higher latitudes in the northern hemi- 
sphere. The data for these and the following curves were taken 
from Hann’s Lehrhuch der Meleorologie (1901). 

Owing to the distance from the chief source of supply of 
water vapotir — the oceans— the air over the larger land areas 
is naturally drier and dustier than that over the oceans. Yet 
even in the arid continental interiors in summer the absolute 
vapour content is surprisingly large, and in the hottest months 
the percentages of relative humidity may reach 20 % or 30 %. 
At the low temperatures which prevail in the winter of the higher 
latitudes the absolute humidity is very low, but, owing to the 
cold, the air is often damp. Cloudiness, as a rule, decreases 
inland, and with this lower relative humidity, more abundant 
sunshine and higher temperature, the evaporating power of a 
continental climate is much greater than that of the more humid, 
cloudier and cooler 
marine climate. 

Both amount and 
frequency of rainfall, 
as a rule, decrease 
inland, but the con- 
ditions are very 
largely controlled by 
local topography 
and by the prevail- 
ing winds. Winds 
average somewhat 
lower in velocity, 
and calms are more 
frequent, over con- 
tinents than over 
oceans. The seasonal 
changes of pressure 
over the former give 
rise to s}’’stems of 
inflowing and out- 
flowing, so - called 
continental, winds, 
sometimes so well 
developed as to be- 
come true monsoons. 

The extreme tern- ‘22®! 
perature changes 
which occur over the 
continents are the 
more easily borne J. F, M. A. M. J. J. A, S. 0. N. 0. J. 
because of the dry- Fig. 3.-— Annual March of Air Temperature, 
ness of the air ; be- Influence of Land and Water. (After Angot ) 
cause the minimum Madeira. V, Valentia. 

temperatures of Bd, Bagdad. N, Nerchinsk. 

winter occur when there is little or no wind, and because 
during the warmer hours of the summer there is the most air- 
movement. 

Beseft Climate. — An extreme type of continental climate 
is found in deserts. Desert air is notably free from micro- 
organisms. The large diurnal temperature ranges of inland 
regions, which are most marked where there is little or no 
vegetation, give rise to active convectional currents during 
the warmer hours of the day. Hence high winds are common 
by day, while the nights are apt to be calm and relatively cool. 
Travelling by day is unpleasant under such conditions. Diurnal 
cumulus clouds, often absent because of the excessive dryness 
of the air, are replaced by clouds of blowing dust and sand. 
Many geological phenomena, and special physiographic types 
of varied^ kinds, are associated with the peculiar conditions of 
desert climate. The excessive diurtial ranges of temperature 
cause rocks to split and break up. Wind-driven sand erodes 
and polishes the rocks. When the separate fragments become 
small enough they, in their turn, are transported by the winds 
and further eroded by friction during their |burney. Curious 
conditions of drainage result from the deficiency in rainfall. 
Rivers ‘‘wither” away, or end in sinks or brackish lakes. 
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Desert plants protect themselves against tto attacks of animals 
by means of thorns, and against evaporation by means ol hard 
surfaces and by a diminished leaf surfa46e. The life of man m 
the desert is likewise strikingly controlled by the climatic 
peculiarities of strong sunshine, of heat, and of dust. 

Coast or Littord Climate, — Between ^ pure marine and the 
pure continental types the coasts furnish almost every grade of 
transition* Prevailing winds are here important controls. When 
these blow from the ocean, the climates are marine in character, 
but when they are off-shore, a somewhat modified type of con- 
tinental climate prevails, even up to the immediate sea-coast. 
Hence the former have a smaller range of temperature ; their 
summers are more moderate and their winters milder ; extreme 
temperatures are rare ; the air is damp, and there is much cloud. 
All these marine features diminish with increasing distance 
from the ocean, especially when there are mountain ranges near 
the coast. In the tropics, windward coasts are usually well 
supplied with rainfall, and the temperatures are modified by 
sea breezes. Leeward coasts in the trade-wind belts offer 
special conditions. Here the deserts often reach the sea, as on 
the western coasts of South America, Africa and Australia. 
Cold ocean currents, with prevailing winds along-shore rather 
than on-shore, are here hostile to rainfall, although the lower 
air IS often damp, and fog and cloud are not uncommon. 

Monsoon Climate, — Exceptions to the general rule of rainier 
eastern coasts in trade-wind latitudes are found in the monsoon 
regions, as in India, for example, where the western coast of 
the peninsula is abundantly watered by the wet south-west 
monsoon. As monsoons often sweep over large districts, not 
only coast but interior, a separate group of monsoon climates 
is desirable, In India there are really three seasons — one cold, 
during the winter monsoon ; one hot, in the transition season ; 
and one wet, during the summer monsoon. Little precipitation 
occurs in winter, and that chiefly in the northern provinces. 
In low latitudes, monsoon and non-monsoon climates differ but 
little, for summer monsoons and regular trade-winds may both 
give rains, and wind direction has slight effect upon temperature, 

The winter monsoon is off-shore and the summer monsoon 
on-shore under typical conditions, as in India, But exceptional 
cases are found where the opposite is true. In higher latitudes 
the seasonal changes of the winds, although not truly monsoonal, 
involve differences in temperature and in other climatic elements. 
The only well-developed monsoons on the coast of the continents 
of higher latitudes are those of eastern Asia. These are off-shore 
during the winter, giving dry, clear and cold weather ; while 
the on-shore movement in summer gives cool, damp and cloudy 
weather. 

Mountain and Plateau Climate, — Both by reason of their 
actual height and because of their obstructive effects, mountains 
influence climate similarly in all the zones. Mountains as con- 
trasted with lowlands are characterized by a decrease in pressure, 
temperature and absolute humidity ; an increased intensity of 
in. Dlation and radiation ; usually a greater frequency of, and 
up to a certain altitude more, precipitation. At an altitude of 
16,000 ft., more or less, pressure is reduced to about one-half 
of its sea-level value. The highest human habitations are found 
under these conditions. On high mountains and plateaus the 
pressure is lower in winter than in summer, owin^ to the fact 
that the atmosphere is compressed to lower levels m the winter 
and is expanded upwards in summer. 

The intensity of insolation and of radiation both increase 
aloft in the cleaner, purer, drier and thinner air of mountain 
climates. The great intensity of the sun^s rays attracts the 
attention of mountain-climbers at great altitudes. The vertical 
decrease of temperature, which is also much affected by local 
conditions, is especially rapid during the warmer months and 
hdurs ; mountains are then cooler than lowlands. The inversions 
of temperature characteristic of the Odder months, and of the 
night, give mountains the advantage of a higher temperature^ 
then^a fact of importance in connexion with the use of mountains ' 
as winter resofts. At such times the cold air flows down the 
mountain sides and collects in the valleys below, being replaced 
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by warmer air aloft. Hence diurnal and annual ranges of 
temperature on the mountain tops of middle and higher latitudes 
are lessened, and the climate in this respect resembles a marine 
condition. The times of occurrence of the maximum and 
minimum temperature are also much influenced by local condi- 
tions. Elevated enclosed valleys, with strong sunshine, often 
resemde continental conditions of lar^e temperature range, and 
plateaus, as compared with mountains at the same altitude, 
have relatively higher temperatures and larger temperature 
ranges. Altitude tempers the heat of the low latitudes. High 
mountain peaks, even on the equator, can remain snow-covered 
all the year round. 

No general law governs the variations of relative humidity 
with altitude, but on the mountains of Europe the winter is 
the driest season, and the summer the dampest. At well-exposed 
stations there is a rapid increase in the vapour content soon after 
noon, especially in summer. The same is true of cloudiness, 
which is often greater on mountains than at lower levels, and is 
usually at a maximum in summer, while the opposite is true 
of the lowlands in the temperate latitudes. One of the great 
advantages of the higher Alpine valleys m winter is their small 
amount of cloud. This, combined with their low wind velocity 
and strong insolation, makes them desirable winter health resorts. 
Latitude, altitude, topography and winds are the determining 
factors in controlling the cloudiness on mountains. In the rare, 
often dry, air of mountains and plateaus evaporation is rapid, 
the skin dries and cracks, and thirst is increased. 

Rainfall usually increases with increasing altitude up to a 
certain point, beyond which, owing to the loss of water vapour, 
this increase stops. The zone of maximum rainfall averages 
about 6000 to 7000 ft. in altitude, more or less, in intermediate 
latitudes, being lower in winter and higher in summer. Mountains 
usually have a rainy and a drier side : the contrast between the 
two is greatest when a prevailing damp wind crosses the moun- 
tain, or when one slope faces seaward and the other landward. 
Mountains often provoke rainfall, and local “ islands,^’ or 
better, lakes/’ of heavier precipitation result. 

Mountains resemble marine climates in having higher wind 
velocities than continental lowlands. Mountain summits have 
a nocturnal maximum of wind velocity, while plateaus usually 
have a diurnal maximum. Mountains both modify the general, 
and give ri.se to local winds. Among the latter the well-known 
mountain and valley winds arc often of considerable hygienic 
importance in their control of the diurnal period of humidity, 
cloudiness and rainfall, the ascending wind of daytime tending 
to give clouds and ram aloft, while the opposite conditions 
prevail at night. 

Supan'^s Climatic Provinces, — ^Ihe broad classification of 
climates into the three general groups of marine, continental 
and mountain, with the subordinate divisions of desert, littoral 
and monsoon, is convenient for purposes of summarizing the 
interaction of the climatic elements under the controls of land, 
water and altitude. But in any detailed study some scheme 
of classification is needed in which similar climates in different 
parts of the world are grouped together, and in which their 
geographic distribution receives particular consideration. An 
almost infinite number of classifications might be proposed ; 
or we may take as the basis of subdivision either the special 
conditions of one climatic element, or similar conditions of a 
combination of two or more elements. Or we may take a 
botanical or a zoological basis. Of the various classifications 
which have been suggested, tliat of Supan gives a very rational, 
simple and satisfactory scheme of grouping. In this scheme 
there ore thirty-five so-called climatic provinces.' It emphasizes 
the essentials of each climate, and serves to impress these 
essentials upon the mind by means of a compact, well-considered 
verbal summary in the case of each province described. 
Obviously, no classification of climates which is at all complete 
can approach the simplicity of the ordinary classification of 
the zones. 

* A. Supan, Grundxiige der physischen Erdhunde (3rd ed., Leipjtig,, 
*903), pp. a 1 1-2 14, Also Atlas of Meteorology, PI. i. 
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514 CLIMATE AND 

The Cham^istics iff the Totrid ^Zone, 

General: Cddmak^d Thcidominantchamctcristic 

of the torrid zone is the simplicity and iimformity of its climatic 
features. The tropics lack the proverbial uncertainty aind 
chfangeablenoss of the weather of higher latitudes. Weather and 
climate are essentklly fjynonymous tenrms. Periodic phenomena, 
depending upon the daily and annual inarch of the sun, are 
dominant. N on-periodic weather changes are wholly subordinate. 
In special regions only, and at special seasons, is the regular 
sequence of weather temporarily interrupted >by an occasional 
tropical cyclone. These cyclones, although tompamtively in- 
frequent, are notable features of the climate Of the areas in 
which they occur, generally bringing very heavy rains. The 
devastation produced by one of these storms often affects the 
economic condition of the people in the district of its occurrence 
for many years. 

Temt>eraiufe.'*^lL\it mean temperature is hi^h, and very 
uniform over the whole zone. There is little variation du ring the 
year. The mean annual isotherm of 68® is a mtional limit at the 
polar margins of tl\e ixnie, ami the mean annual isotherm of 8o® 
encloses the greater portion of the land areas, as well as much of 
the tropical oceans. The warmest latitude circle for the year is 
not the equator, hut latitude lo® N. The highest mean annual 
temperatures, shown by the isotherm of 85®, arein Central Africa, 
in India, the north of Australia and Central America, but, with 
the exception of the first, these areas are small. The tempera- 
tures average highest where there is little rain. In June, July 
and August tl^re are large districts in the south of Asia and 
north of Africa with temperatures over 90®. 

Over nearly all of the zone the mean annual range of tempera- 
ture is less than 10®, and over much of it, especially on the oceans, 
it is less than 5®. Even near the margins of the zone the ranges 
are less than «5®, as at Calcutta, Hong-Kong, Rio de Janeiro and 
Khartum. The mean daily range is usually larger than the mean 
annual. It has been well said that night lis the winter of the 
tropics.” Over an area covering parts of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans from Arabia to the Caroline Islands and from Zanzibar to 
New Guinea, as well as on the Guiana coast, the minimum 
temperatures do not normally fall below 68®. Towards the 
margins of the zone, however, the minima on the continents fall to 
or even below 32®. Maxima of 115° and even over 120® occur 
over the deserts of Tiorthem Africa. A district where the mean 
maxima exceed T13® extends from the western Sahara to north- 
western India, and over Central Australia. Near the equator the 
maxima are therefore not as high as those in many so-called 
“temperate” climates. The tropical oceans show remarkably 
small variations in temperature. The “ Challenger ” results on 
the equator showed a daily range of hardly 0*7^^ in the surface 
water temperature, and P, G. Schott determined the annual 
range as 4.1® on the equator, 4*3° at latitude 10®, and 6*5® at 
latitude ao®. 

The Seasms.— In a true tropical climate the seasons ate not 
classified according to temperature, but depend on rainfall and the 
prevailing winds. 1'he life of animals and plants in the tropica, 
and of man himself, is regulated very largely^ an some cases almost 
wholly, by rainfall Although the tropical 1 rainy season is 
characteristically associated with a verticaXsun, that season is not 
necessarily the hottest time of the year. It often ^oes by the 
name of winter for this reason. Towards the margins of the zone, 
with increasing annual ranges of temperature, seasons in the 
extra-tropical sense gradually appear. 

Physiological Effects of Heat and Humidity , — Tropical heat is 
associated with high relative humidity except over deserts and in 
dry seasons. The air is therefore muggy and oppressive. The 
high temperatures are disagreeable and hard to bear. The 
“ hot-house air ” has an enervating effect Energetic physical 
jwnd mental action are often difficult or even impossible. The 
tonic effect of a cold winter is lacking. The most humid districts 
in the tropics are the least desirable for persons from higher 
latitudes ; the driest aie the healthiest The most energetic 
natives are the desert^dweilers. The monotonously enervating 
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heat of the humid tropics makes imiiiaaidituve .tot flight tempera- 
ture dhanges* The lintensity of direct insolation, las well as of 
radiation ironi the earth^s aurface, may' produce heat prostratnm 
and sunstroke. “ OBeware of ^e sun is a good rule in the 
tropics, r ’ 

PnesiSure.-**The unifmjm temperature distribution in the 
tropics involves uniform Lpressure dzstribution. Pressure 
gradients are woaik. The aimimLffuctiitttqm are slight, eveni on 
the continents. The diurnal varkrion of the barometer is $0 
regular and iso marked that, as von -Hiamboldtfsaid) the time of 
day can be told within about twenty minutes if the reading of the 
baTometer be known. 

Winds and RainfaU . — ^Along the barometric equator, where tlie 
pressure gradients are weakest, is the equatorial belt of calmsi 
variable winds and rams-nlbe doldrums. This belt offers 
exceptionally favourable conditions for abundant rainfall, and is 
one of the rainiest regions of the world, averaging probably about 
too in. Here the .sky is prevailingly cloudy ; the air is hot and 
oppressive ; heavy showers and thunderstorms are frequent, 
chiefly m the afternoon and evening. Here are the dense tropical 
forests of the Amazon and of equatorial Africa. This belt of 
calms and rains shifts north and south of the equator after tho 
sun. In striking contrast are the easterly trade winds, blowing 
between the tropical high pressure belts and the ecjuatorial belt 
of low pressure. Of great regularity, and contributing largely to 
the uniformity of tropical climates, the trades have long been 
favourite sailing routes because of the steadiness of the wind, the 
infrequency of storms, the brightness of the skies and the fresh- 
ness of the air. The trades are subject to many variations. 
Their northern and southern margins shift north and south after 
the sun ; at certain seasons they are interrupted, often over wide 
areas near their oquatorward margins, by the migrating belt of 
equatorial rams and by monsoons ; near lands they are often 
interfered with by kind jand sea breezes ; in certain regions they 
are invaded by violent cyclonic storms. The trades, except 
where they blow on to windward coasts or over mountains, are 
drying winds. They cause the deserts of northern Africa and of 
the adjacent portions of Asia ; of Australia, South Africa and 
southern South America. TJie monsoons on the southern and 
eastern coasts of Asia are the besttknown winds of their class* 
Jn the northern summer the south-west monsoon, warm and 
sultry, blows over the latitudes from about 16® N*,to and beyond 
the northern tropic, between Africa and tlie Philippines, giving 
rains over India, the East Indian archipelago and the eastern 
coasts of Qiina. In winter, the north-east monsoon, the normal 
cold-season outflow from Asia combined with the north-east 
trade, and generally cool and diy, covers the same district, 
extending as far north as latitude 30°. Crossing the equator, 
these winds reach northern Australia and the western islands of 
the South Pacific as a north-west rainy monaoon, while this 
region m the opposite season has the normal south*-east trade. 
Other monsoons are found in the Gulf of Guinea and in equatorial 
Africa. Wherever they occur, they control the seasonal chang s. 

Tropical rains are in the main summer lains, coming when the 
normal trade gives way to the equatorial belt of rains, or when the 
summer monsoon sets in. There are, however, many cases of a 
rainy season when the sun is low, especially on windward coasts 
m the trades. Tropical rains come usually in the form of heavy 
downpours-and with a wtflbmarked diurnal period, the maximum 
varying with the locality between noon and midnight. Local 
mffnences are, however, very important, and in many places 
might rainfall maxima are found. 

Land atid Sea Breezes^-^The sea breeze fe an important 
dimatic feature on many tropical eoasts. «With its regular 
.occurrence, and its coo), clean air, it serves to make many 
districts habitable for whife settletiS^ and has deservedly won the 
name of “ the doctor.” lOn not a few coasts, the wa breeze is a 
true prevailing wind. The tocition of dwdlings is often deter- 
mined ty the exposure of a site to the sea breeze. 

2 'huHderistmns,--*luOcal thunderstorms are frequent in the 
humid portions of the tropics. They have a marked diurnal 
ipeiiodicity, ff nd their best xipportunity in the equatorial belt 
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of pros^ure gemots . o*»d Jwgb : md w 

Owifnpi% ofiwiated » with^tbo xmy s^on^ boing nao^t oppiiaon 
Ate tbo b^iooiog ^4 md^ of tho regMlar raim* In many places 
tibun<fcrstwms,?0(5cur. daily throughout ^tboir «©a«on> vyith extra- 
ordinary regularity and great intensity, 

as a whole, the tropics are not favoured 
with such, dear skies as is often supposed. Cloudiness varies 
about as does the ararnfall. The mai^imum is in the equatorial 
Wt jof jcaims and, rains, whore tlie sky is always mos'e or less 
dqudy . The minimum i is in the trade latitudes, where fair skies 
as a whole prevail. The equatorial doud belt moves north and 
south lafter the, sun. Wholly clear days,are very rare in the 
tropics generally, especially near the equator, and during the 
rainy eeaspn heavy clouds usually cover the sky. Wholly 
overcast, dull days, sueh as are common in ,the winter of the 
temperate Eoae, occur frequently only on tropical coasts in the 
vicinity of cold ocean currents,! as on the coa$t of Peru and on 
parts of the west coast of Africa. 

InUmity of Skyrli^fit md Fa^digA/.r-Tlie light from tropical 
skies by d^ is trying, and the intense insolatiouj together with 
the reflection from the ground, increases the general dazzlmg 
glare under a tropical sun. During much of the time smoko 
from forest and prairie.fires (in the dry season), dust (in deserts),; 
and water-vapour give the sky a pale whitish apjpearaoce. In 
the heart of the trade- wind belts at sea tlie sky is of a deeper 
blue. Twilight within the tropics is shorter than in higher 
latitudes, but the coming on of night 13 less sudden than is gener- 
ally assumed. 

Climatic Subdivisions , — The rational basis for a classification 
of the larger climatic provinces of the torrid zone is found in the 
general wind systems, and in their control over rainfall. Follow- 
ing this scheme there are : (i) the equatorial belt ; {z) the trade- 
wind belts; (3) the monsoon belts. In each of these sub- 
divisions there are modifications due to marine and continental 
influences. In general, both seasonal and diurnal phenomena 
are more marked m continental interiors than on the oceans, 
islands and windward coasts. Further, the efieert of . altitude 
is so important that another group should be added to include 
(4) mountain climates. 

i. The Equatorial -Witliin a few degrees of the equator, 
and when not interfered with by other controls, the annual curve 

of temi^erature has 
two maxima follow- 
ing the two zenithal 
positions of the sun, 
and two minima at 
about the time of 
the solstices. This 
equatorial type of 
annual march of 
temperature is, illus- 
trate in the tliree 
curves for the interior 
of Africa, Batavia 
and Jaluit (fig. 4). 
The greatest range is 
shown in the curve 
for the interior of 

Fig. 4.— Annual, march of tcmpjwture: Africa; the curve for 

^ sular conditions with 

less iiange, and the oceanic ^ type for Jaluit, Marshall Islands^ 
givep the least range. This double maximum is not a universal 
, phenpmenan,^there being many cases- wherehut a single maximuml 
necuEs. ^ i 

( AsrthQhelt of rains swings back -and( forth across the equatoi] 
laftor tbaiEWni, there should be two ramy seasons -with the,3unj 
yerticali two d,ry seasons when sqn is farthest from the| 
zenithiiimd wh8e the trades Ww* ^These conditainsi prevail onl 
the aquator, ,and as .far north ^d south of the equator (about 
safljciejniti itime elapi^s , between (th^ two geniidml 
IMpsitkmsiof .the sun for the two rainy, seasons to,befdistinfuished 
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Smtn ona another. In this ibelt> under normal conditions, there is 
therefore-no dry season of anjf copsidieri^ble duration The double 
rainy season is clearly seen in fcquatortal Africa and in parts of 
equatorial South America. The maxima Jag somewhat behind 
the. vortical sun, coming in April and November, and are pn- 
symmetrically developed, the first maximum being the principal 
onq. The minima are also unsymmetrically developed, and the 
so-called dry seasons ’’ are seldom wholly ramless. This rainfall 
type with double maxima, and minima lias been called the 
equatorial type, and is illustrated m the following curves for 
South Africa and Quito (fig. 5). The monthly rainfalls are given 
in thousandths of the 
annual mean. The 
mean annual rainfall 
at Quito is 42-12 in. 

'rhese douhla rainy and 
dry seasons are easily 
nvidificd by other con- 
ditions, as by the mon- 
soons of the Indo- 
Australian area, so 
that there is no rigid 
lielt of equatorial rams 
extending around 
the world. In South 
America, east of the 
Andes, the distinction 
between rainy and dry 
seasons is often much 
contused. Jnthisequa- 
torial belt the cloudi- 
ness is high through- 
out the year, averaging 
•7 to *8, with a rela- 
tively small annual 
period. The cur/e fol- 
lowing, E (fig. 6), is 
fairly typical, but the 
annual period varies 
greatly under local 
controls. 

At greater distances 
from the equator than 
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-Animal inarch of rainfall in the 
tropics. 

S A, Soutli Africa. M, Mexico, 

H, Hilo 
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sun is still vertical 
twice a year within 
the tropics, but the 
interval between these two dates is so short that the two rainy 
seasons merge into one, in summer, and there is also but one dry 
season, in winter. This is the so-ailled tropical type of rainfall, 
and is found where the trade belts are encroached upon by^^le 
equatorial rains during the migration of these mins into each 
hemisphere. It is illustrated in the curves for SSo Paulo, Brazil, 
and for the city of 
Mexico (fig. 5). The 
mean annual ramfall at 
Sao Paulo is 54-13 in. 
and at Mexico 22*99 in. 

The districts of tropical 
rains of this type lie 
along the equatorial 
margins of the tprrid 
zone, outside of the lati- 
tudes of the equatorial 
type of rainfall. The 
, rainy season becomes 
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Fig, 6. — Annual march of cloudinc'ss 
in the tropics. E, Equatorial type ; 
M, Monsoon type. 


shorter with increasing dis^nce from the equa^tor. The weather 
of ,)the , opposite seasons Is stronglv contrasted The isin^le 
dry season -lasts longer than either ,4ry season in the eqpE^onal 
belt, reaching eight months in typical cases, with the iWet 
season lasting four, months. The Jqwlands often becomet dry 
and} parched during the long dry trade-^ wind season (winter) 
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and vegetation withers away, while grass and fldwers grow 
in great abundance and all life takes on new activity during 
the time when the equatorial rainy belt with its calms, 
variable winds and heavy rains is over them (summer). The 
Sudan lies between the Sahara and the equatorial forests of 
Africa. It receives rains, and its vegetation grows actively, 
when thfe doldrum belt is north of the equator (May-August). 
But when the trades blow (December-March) the ground is 
parched and dusty. The Venezuelan llanos have a dry season 
in the northern winter, when the trade blows. The rains come 
in May-Ociober. The cantpos of Brazil, south of the equator, 
have their rams in October- April, and are dry the remainder of 

the year. The Nile 
overflow results 
from the rainfall on 
the mountains of 
Al^yssinia during 
the northward mi- 
gration of the belt 
of equatorial rains. 

The so-called 
tropital type of 
temperature varia- 
tion, with one maxi- 
mum and one mini- 
mum, is illustrated 
in the accompany- 
ing curves for Wadi 
Haifa, in upper 
Egypt; Alice 
Springs, Australia ; 
Nagpur, India; 
Honolulu, Hawaii; 
and Jamestown, St 
Helena (fig. 7). The 
effect of the rainy 
season is often 
shown in a dis- 
placement of the 
time of maximum 
temperature to an 
earlier month than 
the usual one. 

2, Trade - Wind 
Belts, — The trade 
belts near sea-level 
are characterized by 
fair weather, steady 
winds, infrequent 
light rains or even 
an almost complete 
absence of rain, 
very regular, al- 
though slight, 
annual and diurnal 
ranges of tempera- 
ture, and a constancy and regularity of weather. The climate of 
the ocean areas in the trade-wind belts is indeed the simplest and 
most equable in the world, the greatest extremes over these 
oceans being found to leeward of the laiger lands. On the 
lowlands swept over by the trades, beyond the polar limits 
of the equatorial rain belt (roughly between lats. 20® and 30°), 
are most of the great deserts of the world. These deserts extend 
directly to the watcr^s edge on the leeward western coasts of 
Australia, South Africa and South America. 

The ranges and extremes of temperature are much greater 
ov^er the continental interiors than ovet the oceans of the trade- 
wind belts. Minima of 32® or less occur during dear, quiet 
nights, and daily mngeife of over 50® are common. The mid- 
summer mean temperature rises above 90®, with noon maxima 
of no® or more in the hon-cloudy, dry air of a desert day. Tlie 
days, with high, diy winds, carrying dust and sand, with ^treme 



heat, accentuated by the absence of vegetation, are disagreeable, 
but the calmer nights, with active radiation under clear skies, 
are much more comfortable. The nocturnal temperatures are 
even not sddom too low for comfort in the cooler season, 
when thin sheets of ice may form. 

While the trades are drying winds as long as they blow strongly 
over the oceans, or over lowlands, they readily become rainy 
if they are cooled by ascent over a mounbsiin or highland. Hence 
the windward (eastern) sides of mountains or bold coasts in the 
trade-wind belts are well watered, while the leeward sides, or 
interiors, are dry. Mountainous islands in the trades, like the 
Hawaiian islands, many of the East and West Indies, the 
Philippines, Borneo, Ceylon, Madagascar, Teneriffe, &c., show 
marked differences of this sort. The eastern coasts of Guiana, 
Central America, south-eastern Brazil, south-eastern Africa, 
and eastern Australia are well watered, while the interiors are 
dry. The eastern highland of Australia constitutes a more 
effective barrier than that in South Africa ; hence the Australian 
interior has a more extended desert. South America in the 
south-east trade belt is not well enclosed on the east, and the 
most arid portion is an interior district close to the eastern base 
of the Andes where the land is low. Even far inland the Andes 
again provoke precipitation along their eastern base, and the 
narrow Pacific coastal strip, to leeward of the Andes, is a very 
pronounced desert from near the equator to about lat. 30® S. The 
cold ocean waters, with prevailing southerly (drying) windb 
alongshore, are additional factors causing this aridity. Highlands 
in the trade belts are therefore moist on their windward slopes, 
and become oases of luxuriant plant growth, while close at hand, 
on the leeward sides, dry savannas or deserts may be found. 
The damp, rainy and forested windward side of Central America 
was from the earliest days of European occupation left to the 
natives, while the centre of civilization was naturally established 
on the more of)en and sunny south-western side. 

The rainfall associated with the conditions just described is 
known as the trade type. These rains have a maximum in winter, 
when the trades are most active. In cases where the trade 
blows steadily throughout the year against mountains or bold 
coasts, as on the Atlantic coast of Central America, there is no 
real dry season. The curve for Hilo (mean annual rainfall 
145*24 in.) on the windward side of the Hawaiian Islands, shows 
typical conditions (see fig. 5). The trade type of rainfall is often 
much complicated by the combination with it of the tropical 
type and of the monsoon type. In the Malay archipelago there 
are also complications of equatorial and trade rains ; likewise 
in the West Indies. 

3. Monsoon Belu. — In a typical monsoon region the rains 
follow the vertical sun, and therefore have a simple annual 
period much like that of the tropical type above described. 
This monsoon type of rainfall is well illustrated in the curve 
for Port Darwin (mean annual rainfall 62*72 in.), in Australia 
(see fig. 5). This summer monsoon rainfall results from the 
inflow of a body of warm, moist air from the sea upon a land 
area ; there is a consequent retardation of the velocity of the air 
currents, as the result of friction, and an ascent of the air, the 
rainfall being particularly heavy where the winds have to climb 
over high lands. In India, the precipitation is heaviest at the 
head of the Bay of Bengal fwhere Cherrapunji, at the height 
of 4455 ft. in the KhasJ Hills, has a mean annual rainfall of 
between 400 and 500 in.), along the southern base of the Hima- 
layas (60 to 160 in.), on the bold western coast of the peninsula 
(80 to 120 in. and over), and on the mountains of Burma 
(up to 160 in.). In the rain-shadow of the Western Ghats, the 
l')eccan often suffers froip drought and famine unless the monsoon 
rains are abundant and well distributed. The prevailing direc- 
tion of the rainy monsoon wind in India is south-west ; on the 
Pacific coast of Asia, it is south-east. This monsoon district 
is very large, including the Indian Ocean, Arabian Sea, Bay 
of Bengal, and adjoining continental areas ; the Pacific coast 
of China, the Yellow and Japan seas, and numerous islands 
from Borneo to Sakhalin on the north and to the Ladrone 
Islands on the east. A typical temperature curve for a monsoon 
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district is that for Nagpur, in the Indian Deccan (fig. 7), and a 
typical monsoon cloudiness curve is given in fig. 6, the maximum 
coming near the time of the vertical sun, m the rainy season^ 
and tl« minimum in the dry season. 

In the Australian monsoon region, which reaches across 
New Guinea and the Sunda Islands, and west of Australia, in 
the Indian Ocean, over latitudes S., the monsoon rains 
come with north-west winds in the period between November 
and March or April 

The general rule that eastern coasts in the tropics are the 
rainiest finds exceptions in the case of the rainy western coasts 
in India and other districts with similar monsoon rains. On the 
coast of the Gulf of Guinea, for example, there is a small rainy 
monsoon area during the summer; heavy rains fall on the 
seaward slopes of the Cameroon Mountains. Gor6e,lat 15° N., 
on the coast of Senegambia, gives a fine example of a rainy 
(summer) and a dry (winter) monsoon. Numerous combinations 
of equatorial, trade and monsoon rainfalls are found, often 
creating great complexity. The islands of the East Indian archi- 
pelago furnish many examples of such curious complications. 

4. Mountain Climate , — In the torrid zone altitude is chiefly 
important because of its effect in tempering the heat of the 
lowlands, especially at night. If tropical mountains are high 
enough, they carry snow all the year round, even on the equator, 
and the zones of vegetation may range from the densest tropical 
forest at their base to the snow on their summits. The highlands 
and mountains within the tropics are thus often sharply con- 
trasted with the lowlands, and offer more agreeable and more 
healthy conditions for white settlement. They are thus often 
sought by residents from colder latitudes as the most attractive 
resorts. In India, the hill stations are crowded during the hot 
months by civilian and military officials. The climate of many 
tropical plateaus and mountains has the reputation of being a 

perpetual spring.’’ Thus on the interior plateau of the tropical 
Cordilleras of South America, and on the plateaus of tropical 
Africa, the heat is tempered by the altitude, while the lowlands 
and coasts are very hot The rainfall on tropical mountains and 
highlands often differs considerably in amount from that on the 
lowlands, and other features common to mountain climates the 
world over are also noted. 

The Characteristics of the Temperate Zones, 

General , — ^As a whole, the temperate zones ” are temperate 
only in that their mean temperatures and their physiological 
effects are intermediate between those of the tropics and those 
of the polar zones. A marked changeableness of the weather 
is a striking characteristic of these zones. Apparently irregular 
and haphazard, these continual weather changes, although they 
are essentially non-periodic, nevertheless run through a fairly 
systematic series. Cliipate and weather arc by no means 
synonymous over most of the extra-tropical latitudes. 

Temperature . — The mean annual temperatures at the margins 
of the north temperate zone differ by more than 70®. The 
ranges between the mean temperatures of hottest and coldest 
months reach 120® at their maximum in north-eastern Siberia, 
and 80° in North America. A January mean of -60® and a 
July mean of 95°, and maxima of over 120° and minima of 

- 90°, occur in the same zone. Such great ranges characterize 
the extreme land climates. Under the influence of the oceans, 
the windward coasts have much smaller ranges. The annual 
ranges in middle and higher latitudes exceed the diurnal, the 
conditions of much of the torrid zone thus being exactly reversed. 
Over much of the oceans of the temperate zones the annual 
range is less than 10®. In the south temperate zone there are 
no extreme ranges, the maxima, slightly over 30®, being near 
the margin of the zpne in the interior of South America^ South 
Africa and Australia. In these same localities the diurnal 
ra^es rival those of the norm, temperate zone. 

The north-eastern Atlantic and north-western Europe arc 
about 35® too warm for their Mitude in January, while north- 
eastern Siberia is 30®. too cold. The lands north of Hudson 
Bay are zf too cold, and the waters of the Alaskan Bay 20® too 
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warm, In July, and in the southern hemisphere, the anomalies 
are small. The lands which arc the centre of civilization in 
Europe average too warm for their latitudes. The diurnal 
variability of temperature is greater in the north temperate 
zone than elsewhere in the world, and the same month may differ 
greatly in its character in different years. The annual tempera- 
ture curve has one maximum and one minimum. In the 
continental type the times of maximum and minimum are a])out 
one month behind the dates of maximum and minimum insola- 
tion. In the marine type the retardation may amount to nearly 
two months. Coasts and islands have a tendency to a cool 
spring and warm autumn ; continents, to similar temperatures 
m both spring and fall. 

Pressure and Winds , — The prevailing winds are the “ wester- 
lies,” which are mugh less regular than the trades. They var>^ 
greatly in velocity in different regions and in different seasons, 
and are stronger in winter than in summer. They are much 
interfered with, especially in the higher northern latitudes, by 
seasonal changes of temperature and pressure over the continents, 
whereby the latter establish, more or less successfully, a system 
of obliquely outflowing winds in winter and of obliquely inflowing 
winds in summer. In summer, when the lands have low pressure, 
the northern oceans are dominated by great oval areas of high 
pressure, with outflowing spiral eddies, while in winter, when 
the northern lands have high pressure, the northern portions 
of the oceans develop cyclonic systems of inflowing winds over 
their warm waters. All these great continental and oceanic 
systems of spiralling winds are important climatic controls. 

The westerlies are also much confused and interrupted by 
storms, whence their designation of stormy westentes. So 
common are such interruptions that the prevailing westerly 
wind direction is often difficult to discern without careful 
observation. Cyclonic storms arc most numerous and best 
developed in winter. Although greatly interfered with near 
sea-level by continental changes of pressure, by cyclonic and 
anticyclonic whirls, and by local inequalities of the surface, the 
eastward movement of the atmosphere remains very constant 
aloft. The south temperate zone being chiefly water, the 
westerlies are but little disturbed there by continental effects. 
Between latitudes 40® and 60° S. the “ brave west winds ” blow 
with a constancy and velocity found in the northern hemisphere 
only on the oceans, and then in a modified form. Storms, 
frequent and severe, characterize tliese southern hemisphere 
westerlies, and easterly wind directions are temporarily noted 
during their passage. Voyages to tlie west around Cape Horn 
against head gales, and in cold wet weather, are much dreaded. 
South of Africa and Australia, also, the westerlies are remarkably 
steady and strong. The winter m these latitudes is stormier 
than the summer, but the seasonal difference is less than north 
of the equator. 

Rainfall . — Rainfall is fairly abundant over the oceans and 
also over a considerable part of the lands (30-80 in. and more). 
It comes chiefly in connexion with the usual cyclonic storms, or 
in thunderstorms. So great are the differences, geographic 
and periodic, in rainfall produced by differences in temperature, 
topography, cyclonic conditions, &c., that only the most general 
rules can be kid down. The equatorward margin of the tem- 
perate zone rains is clearly defined on the west coasts, at the 
points where the coast deserts are replaced by belts of light or 
moderate rainfall. Bold west coasts, on the polar side of lat. 
40®, are vezy rainy (loo in. and more a year in the most favourable 
situations). The hearts of the continents, far from the sea, and 
especially when well enclosed by mountains, or when blown o^xT 
by cool ocean winds which warm while crossing the land, ha\'e 
light rainfall (less than 10-20 in.). East coasts are wetter than 
interiors, but drier than west coasts. Winter is the season of 
maximum rainfall over oceans, islands and west coasts, for the 
westerlies are then most active, cyclonic storms arc most numer- 
ous and best developed, and the cold lands chill the inflowing 
damp air. At this season, however, the low temperatures^ high 
pressures, and tendency to outflowing winds over the continents 
are unfavourable to rainfall, and the interior land areas as a rule 
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then have theit^ itiiniitltitoi The wa.toet ' months bring the [ ol periodic diurhab demewt®; undel»- the*fr€(gj<ilftp^ of j the 
maximum rainfall ovet the * continehts'. CohditSofts ate then shtt; and of non-periodio cydonk and antkyddnic^eleittents^ In 
favourable for inflowiti^ damp winds from the adjacent oceans } summer, on knd> when the^cyclowid element is weakest and the 
there is the bfest opportunity for convection; thuUder-^hofirers- solar control Is the strongest) the dominant types are associated 
readily davdii][i Oh the hot aftemooW ; the capacity of thte air with the regular changes from* day to wight: Daythhe cumulus 
for watfef 'Vapour is greatest. The marine type of rainfall, with cloudsi'; diumal< variation in wind vdOcity ; afternoon thunder- 
a winto maximum, extendi? in ov^ the western borders* of the storms, with considerable regularity; charaoterke tho warment 
cOiitirientS, aiid is alsO fcmhd in the winter rainfall of the^auV months over the continents and prcseto an analogy with^ tropical 
tropical belts. Rainfalls ate heaviest along the tracks of most conditions. Cyclonic and anticyclonic spells of hOtter of ’ cooler, 
frequent cyclonic stOntis. rainy or dty, weather, with varying wihdf ' diflering' in the 

For continental stations the typical daily match of rainfall temperatures and the mois^tufO which they brings serve fofbteak^ 
shows a chief nk!jcimum in the afternoon, and a secondary the regularity of the diurnal typesi In winter the nowi^periodic^ 
maximum in the night or early morning: Tlie chief minimum cyclonic conirolis’Strowgestii^ The irregular chUngea from dear to 
comes between to A.M. and 2Tm. Coast stations generally have cloudy, from warmer to colder, from dry air to snow or rain, 
a night maximum and a minimum between lo a.m. and 4 p.m. extend over large areas; and show little diurnal controi Spring 
and Cldudiftess.S. A. Arrhenius gives the mean andfall^TCtrattsitiott seasons,* attd’have transition'weather types, 
cloudiness for different latitudes as follows The south temperate zone- oceans have' a- constancy of non- 
periodic cyclonic weather Changes 
through the year which is only 
faintly imitati^ over the oceans 
of the northferti' hemisphere. 

The higher latitudes of the temperate zone<!^'thus have a mean Winter types differ little from summer. The diurnal controbisi 
cloudiness which equals and' even exceeds that of the equatorial never veiy strong. Stormy weather prevails throughout the year, 
belt. The aimotihts arc greater over the oceans and coasts than although the weather changes are more frequent and stron^r m 
inland. The belts of tninimum cloudiness are at about lat. 30"^ the colder months. 

N. and S. Over the' continental interiors the cloudiest season Climatie Subdinsions, — There are fundamental differences 
is summer, but the amount is never very large. Otherwise, between the north and south temperate zones. Tholatter zone is 
winter Ls generally the cloudiest season and with a fairly high sufficiently individual to be given a place by itself. The marginal 
meaii aftnual amdunt. sub-tropical belts must also be considered as a separate group by 

The absolute humidity aS a whole decreases as the temperatJurO themselves. The north temperate zone as a whole mcludOs large 
falls. The relative humidity averages 90 %, more or less, over the areas of land, stretching over many degrees of latitude, as well 
oceans, and is high und^r the clouds and rain of cyclonic storms, as of water. Hence it embraces so remarkable a diversity of 
but depend.s, on land, upon the wind direction, winds from an climates that no single' district can bC' taken as typical iof * the 
ocean or from a lower latitude being damper, and those from a Whole. The simplest and most rational scheme for aiclassifioa- 
continent or from a colder latitude being drier, lion' of these climates is based on the fundamental differences 

Seasons. — Seasons in the temperate zones ate classified which depend upon land and water, upon the prevailing winds, 
according to temperature, not, as in the tropics, by rainfall, and' Upon altitude. Thus there are the ooeanareas andthe land' 
The four seasons are important characteristics, especially of the areas. The latter are then subdivided into western (windward) 
middle latitud«?s of the north' temperate zone. Towards the' and eastern (leeward) coasts, and interiors. Mountain climates 
equatorial margins of the zones the difference in temperature remain as a separate group. 

between summer and winter becomes smaller, and the transition South Temperate Zone. — Because of the large ocean surface, the 

seasons wekklen and even disappear. At the polar margins the whole meteorological regime in the south temperate zone is more 
chahge from winter to summer, and vice versa, is sO stiddeh that uniform than* in the northern. The south temperate zone may 
there also the transition seasons disappear. properly be called “ temperate.’^ Its temperature changes are 

Thkse seasonal changes are of the greatest importance in the small ; its prevailing winds are stronger knd steadier than in the 
life of mah. 'Hie monotonous heat of the tropics and the cort- northern hemisphere ; its seasons are more uniform ; its weather 
tinned cold of the polar zones are both depressing. Their is prevailingly stormier, more changeable, and more under 
tendency is to opetatc against man’s highest development. cyOlonic control. The uniformity of the climatic conditions 
The seasonal changes of the temperate zones stimulate man to over the fkr southern oceans is monotonously unattractive. The 
activity. They develop him, physically and mentally. They Continental arOas are small, and 'develop to a limited degree only 
encourage higher civilization. A cold, stormV winter necessitates the more marked seasonal and diurnal changes whiOh are 
forethought in the preparation during the summer of clothing, characteristic of lands in general. The summers arc less stormy 
food and shelter. Development must result from such conditions, 'than the winters, but evfcn the summer temperatures are not 
In the warm, moist tropics life is too easy, in the cold polar high. Such an area aS that of New Zealand, with its mild climate 
zones it is too hard. Near the poles, the growing season is loo ant} fairly regular rain's, is really at the margins of the zone, and 
short ; in the moist tropics it is so long that there is little has much more' favourable conditions than the islands farther 
inducement to labour at any special time. The regularity, |sbuth. 'These ‘Mands, in the heart of this zone, have’ dull, cheer- 
and the need, of outdoor work aOrmg a part of the year are ilesS and inhospitable climates. The Zone enjoys a good reputa- 
important factors in the development of man in the temperate tion for heUl^ihfulness, which fact has been ascribed chiefly tb 
zones. the strong and active air movement, the relatively drier aiv 

Wea/hef. — ^An extreme changeabietiess of the weather, depend-* than in corresponding nOrthem latitudes, and the cool sUmtnerS. 
ing on the succession of cyclones and anticyclones, is another* ^li mlist he remembered, also, that the lands are mostly in the 
characteristic. For mdst m the year, and most of the zbne, sub-tropical belt, which possesses peculiar Climatie advantages, 
settled weather is unknOwh. The changes are most rapid in the* as will be seen: 

northeHi portiCn of the north temperate zone, especially oh tfhc Sub^-Whpical Belts : J^’Mttkfrantan the tropical 

Continents^ where the cyclones travel fastest. The nature of margins of the temperate zbnes the so-caHed* sulvtropi^l 
these changes defends on the degree of development, the velocity ' belts. Their rainfall regime is alternately that of the westerlies 
of progression, the track, and other conditions of the disturbance and of the trades. They are thus assixSatCd; now with the 
which produced them. The particular weather types resulting tCmpeWte ahd tioW vdth thte tBrrid Zonfe. In winter the 
from this control give the climates their distinctive character. eduatorWard migrafloti bf th^ gttat pfresaure and:' Wind systems 
The types vary with the season and With the' gebgrOnhfCit brings thCsC laittbdeS 'tmdeFthe tmm the westetlfes, WhoSe^ 
position. They result fMm a combination, more ot le^ltt^ular, frequent htCgitkf StorriiS give a moderate * winter precipitation: 
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These winter mim arc, not steady and continuoiui, hut are separ- 
ated by spells of fine supny weather. The ftmounts vary greatly.^ 
In summer, when the trades are oatended polewards by the out- 
flowing equatorward winds oit the eastern side of the ocean 
anticyclones, mild, dry and nearly continuous fair weather 
prevails, with general northerly winds. 

The* sub-tropical belts of winter rains and^ dry sumnwe are 
not very clearly defined; They are mainly limited to the western 
coasts of the continents, and to the islands off these cOasts in 
latitudei bdtween about 28® and 40®. The sub-tropical belt 
is excep^tionally wide in the old world, and reaches far inland 
there, embracing the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
in southern Europe and northern Africa, and theni extending 
eastward across the Dalmatian coast and the southern part of 
the Balkan peninsula into Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia north 
of the tropic, Persia and the adjacent lands. The fact that the 
Mediterranean countries are so generally included has led to 
the use of the name Mediterranean climate.’^ Owing to the 
great irregularity of topography and outline, the Mediterranean 
province embraces many varieties of climate, but the dominant 
characteristics are the mild temperatures, except on the higher 
elevations, and the sub^tropical rains. 

On the west coasts of the two Americas the sub-tropical 
bell of winter rains is clearly seen in California and m northern 
Chile, on the west of the coast mountain ranges. Between the 
region which has rain throughout the year from the stormy 
westerlies, and the districts which are permanently and under 
the trades, there is an indefinite belt over which rams fall in 
winter. In southern Africa, which is controlled by the high 
pressure areas of the South Atlantic and south Indian oceans, 
the south-western coastal belt has winter rains, decreasing to the 
north, while the east coast and adjoining interior have summer 
rains,, from the south-east trade. Southern Australia is ckniatic- 
ally similar to South Africa. In summer the trades giv e rainfall 
on the eastern coast, decreasing inland. In winter the westerlies 
give moderate rains, chiefly on the south-western coast. 

The sub-tropical climates follow the tropical high pressure 
belts across the oceans, but they do not retain their distinctive 
character far inland from the west coasts of the continents 
(except in the Mediterranean case), nor on the east coasts. On 
the latter, summer monsoons and the occurrence of general 
summer rains interfere, as in eastern Asia and in Florida. 

Strictly wmtei rains are typical of the coasts and islands of 
this belt. The more continental areas have a tendency to spring 
and autumn rains. The rainy and dry seasons are most marked 
at the equatorward margins of the belt. With increasing 
latitude, the rain is more evenly distributed through the year, 
the summer becoming more and more rainy until, in the con- 
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the summer becomes 
the season of maxi- 
mum rainfall. The 
monthly distribution 
of rainfall in two sub- 
tropical regions is 
shown in the accom- 
panying curves for 
Malta and for Western 
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J F. M. A. M- J J A. S. 0 N. D J. Australia (fig, 8). In 
Fig. 8. — Annual March of Rainfall * Sub- Alexandria the drv 
W.A. Western Australia; 
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eight months; in 
Palestine, from six to seven months ; in Greece, about four 
mdnths, The sub-tropical rains arc peculiarly well developed 
on the eastern coast ot the Atlantic Ocean. 

The winter ifains which migrate equatoryrard are separated 
by the Sahara fi*omj the equatorial rains which migratje^ poleward. 
An umijSuaHy extepded migration of either of these tain belts* 
may. brmg theiP close togetW, leaving but a small part, if any, 

^ AppiOKiiKkitely lisboU has aS»6o in. ; Madrid, 16*50; Algiers, 
38*15; Nice, 33*00; Rome, 29190; Ragusa, 63*90, 


of ribe intervening desert, actually rainless 'fhe Arabian desert 
occupies a somewhat simibr position. Large variations ia the 
annual rainfall may be expected towards the equatorial margins 
, of the suh-tropiical belts. 

The main features of the sub-tropical rains east of the Atlantic 
arc repeated on the Pacific coasts of the two Americas. In 
, North America; the lainiall decreases from Alaska, Washington 
and nortlieim (Dmgon^ southwards to lower Cahlomia, and the 
length of the summer dry season increases. At San Diego, six 
months (May-October) have each less than 5 % of the annual 
precipitation,, and four of these have 1 %. I'he southern ex- 
tremity of Qulie,^from about latitude 38® S. southward, has heavy 
rainfall throughout the year from the westerlies, with a winter 
maximum. Northern Chile is persistently dry. Between these 
two there are winter rains and dry summers. Neither Africa 
nor Australia extends far enough south to show the different 
members of tins system well. New Zealand is almost wholly in 
the prevailing westerly belt. Northern India is unique in 
having summer monsoon rains and also winter rains, the latter 
from weak cyclonic 
storms which corre*^ 
spond with the sub- 
tropical winter rains. 

From the position 
of the sub- tropical 
belts to leeward 
of the oceans, and 
at the equatorial 
margins of the 
temperate zones, 

It follows that their 
temperaturesare not 
extreme. F urther, 
the protection 
afforded by moun- 
tain rangesT, aa by 
the Alps in Ennope 
and the Sierra Ne- 
vada in the United 
States, IS an import- 
ant factor m keep- 
ing out extremes of 
winter cold. The 
annual march and 
ranges of tempera- 
ture depend upon 
poeition with refei^ 
ence to continental or marine influences. This is seen in 
the accompanying data and curves for Bagdad, Cordoba 
(Argentina), Bermuda and Auckland (fig. 9). The Mediterranean 
basin is particularly favoured in winter, not only in the protection 
against cold afforded by the mountains but also in the high 
temperature of the sea itself. The southern Alpine valleys 
and the Riviera are well situated, having good protection and a 
, southern exposure. The coldest month usually has a mean 
temperature well above 32°. Mean minimum temperatures 
of about, and somewhat l)clow, freezing occur in the northern 
portion pf the district, and in the more continental localities 
minima, a good deal lower have been observed. Mean maximum 
temperatures of about 95° occur in northern Italy, and of still 
h^h^r degrees in the southern portions. Somewliat similar 
condition.^ obtain in the sub- tropical district of North America. 
Under the control of passing cyclonic storm areas, hot cold 
winds, which often owe some of their special characteristics 
to the topography, bring, into the sub-tropkal belts, from higher 
or lower latitudes, unseasonably high or low temperatures. 
These winds have been given special names (mistral, sirocco, 
bora, &c.). 

These belts are among the least cloddy districts in the world. 
The accompanying curve, giving an average for ten stations, 
shows the small annual amount of cloud, the winter maximum 
and the marked summer minimum, in a typicalj suh-tropical 



Fig 9. — Annual March of Temperature foi 
selected Snb-tiopical Stations C, Cordoba ; 
A, Auckland; Ba, Bermuda, Bd, Bagdad. 
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climate (fig. lo). The winter rains do not bring continuously 
overcast skies, and a summer month with a mean cloudiness 

of 10^0 is not excep- 
tional in the drier parts 
of the sub-tropics. 

With prevailing fair 
skies, even tempera- 
tures, and moderate rain- 
fall, the sub-tropical belts 
possess many climatic 
advantages which fit 
them for health resorts. 
The long list of well- 
known resorts on the 
Mediterranean coast, 


Fio. lo. — Annual Maich of Cloudiness 
in a bub-iropical Climate (Eastern Medi- 
terranean). 


and the shorter list for California, liear witness to this fact. 

North Temperate Zone : West Coasts . — Marine climatic types 
arc carried by the prevailing westerlies on to the western coasts 
of the continents, giving them mild winters and cool summers, 
abundant rainfall, and a high degree of cloudiness and relative 
liumidity. North-western Kurope is particularly fa^^u^ed 
because of the remarkably high temperatures of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. January means of 40° to 50*^ in the British 
Isles and on the northern French coast occur in the same latitudes 
as those of 0® and 10® in the far interior of Asia. In July means 
of 60® to 70® in the former contrast with 70® to 80® in the latter 
districts. The conditions are somewhat similar in N orth America 
Along the western coasts of North America and of Europe the 
mean annual ranges are under 25®— actually no greater than 
some of those within the tropics. Irregular cyclonic temperature 
changes are, however, marked m the temperate zone, while absent 
in the tropics. The curves for the Scilly Isles and for Thorshavn, 
Faroe Islands, illustrate the insular type of temperature on the 
west coasts (fig. ii). The annual march of rainfall, with the 
marked maximum in the fall and winter which is characteristic 
of the marine regime, is illustrated in the curve for north-western 
Kurope (fig. 1 2). On the northern Pacific coast of North America 

the distribution is 
similar, and in the 
southern hemisphere 
the western coasts 
of southern South 
America, Tasmania 
and New Zealand 
show the same type. 
The cloudiness and 
relative humidity 
average high on wes- 
tern coasts, with the 
maximum in the 
colder season. 

The west coasts 
therefore, including 
the important cli- 
matic province of 
western Europe, and 
the coast provinces of 
north-western North 
America, New Zea- 



Fio 12 — Annual March of Rainfall '1 em- 
neratc Zone C.E, Central Europe, A, 
Northern Asia , N A, Atlanta coa^t of 
North America ; N.W E, North-west Europe, 


land and southern Chile, have as a whole mild winters, equable 
temperatures, small ranges, and abundant rainfall, fairly well 
distributed through the year. The summers are relatively cool. 

Continental Interiors . — The equable climate of the western 
coasts changes, gradually or suddenly, into the more extreme 
climates of the interiors. In Europe, Where no high mountain 
ranges intervene, the transition is gradual, and broad stretches 
of country have the benefits of the tempering influence of the 

Fig. II,-— Annual March of Temperature for Selected Statiems in 
the Temperate Zones. 

S I, Scilly Isles S, Semipalatinsk. Sa, Sakhalin. 

r, Prague. K, Kiakta. T, Thorshavn. 

C, Charkow. P, Blagovyeshchensk. Y, Yakutsk. 
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Atlantic. In North America the change is abrupt, and comes 
on crossing the lofty western moun^n bamer. The curves in 
fig. II illustrate well the gradually increasing continentality of 
the climate with increasing distance inland in Eurasia. 

The continental interiors of the north temperate zone have 
the greatest extremes in the world. Towards the Arctic circle 
the winters are extremely severe, and January mean temperatures 
of - 10® and 20® occur over considerable areas. At the cold 
pole of north-eastern Siberia a January mean of - 60® is found. 
Mean minimum temperatures of -40® occur in the area from 
eastern Russia, over Siberia and down to about latitude 50® N. 
Over no small part of Siberia minimum temperatures below 

70® may be looked for every winter. Thorshavn and Yakutsk 
are excellent examples of the temperature differences along the 
same latitude line (see fig. 1 1). The winter in this interior region 
is dominated by a marked high pressure. The weather is pre- 
vailingly clear and calm. The ground is frozen all the year round 
below a slight depth over wide areas. The extremely low 
temperatures are most trying when the steppes are swept by icy 
storm winds ipuran^ carrying loose snow, and often 

resulting in loss of life. In the North American interior the winter 
cold IS somewhat less severe. North American winter weather in 
middle latitudes is often interrupted by cyclones, which, under 
the steep poleward temperature gradient then prevailing, cause 
freejuent, marked and sudden changes in wind direction and 
temperature over the central and eastern United States. Cold 
waves and warm waves are common, and blizzards resemble the 
buran or purga of Russia and Siberia. With cold northerly 
wdnds, temperatures l)elow freezing are carried far south towards 
the tropic. 

The January mean temperatures in the southern portions of 
the continental interiors average about 50® or 60®. In summer 
the northern continental in tenors are warm, with July means 
of 60° and thereabouts. These temperatures are not much 
higher than those on the west coasts, but as the northern interior 
winters arc much colder than those on the coasts, the interior 
ranges are very large. Mean maximum temperatures of 86® 
occur beyond the Arctic circle in north-eastern Siberia, and 
beyond latitude 60® in North America. In spite of the extreme 
winter cold, agriculture extends remarkably far north in these 
regions, because of the warm, though short, summers, with 
favourable rainfall distribution. The summer heat is sufficient 
to thaw the upper surface of the frozen ground, and vegetation 
prospers for its short season. At this time great stretches of flat 
surface become swamps. The southern interiors have torrid 
heat in summer, temperatures of over 90® being recorded in the 
south-western United States and in southern Asia. In these 
districts the diurnal ranges of temperature are very large, often 
exceeding 40®, and the mean maxima exceed 1 10®. 

The winter maximum rainfall of the w'est coasts becomes a 
summer maximum in the interiors. The change is gradual in 
Europe, as was the change in temperature, but more sudden in 
North America. The curves for central Europe and for northern 
Asia illustrate these continental summer rains (sec fig. 12). The 
summer maximum becomes more marked with the increasing 
continental character of the climate. There is also a well- 
marked decrease in the amount of rainfall inland. In western 
Europe the rainfall averages 20 to 30 in., with much larger 
amounts (reaching 80-100 in. and even more) on the bold west 
coasts, as in the British Isles and Scandinavia, where the moist 
Atlantic winds are deflected upwards, and also locally on moun- 
tain ranges, as on the Alps. There are small rainfalls (below 
20 in.) in eastern Scandinavia and on the Iberian peninsula. 
Eastern Europe has generally less than 20 in., western Siberia 
about 1 5 in., and eastern Siberia about 10 in. In the southern part 
of the great overgrown continent of Asia an extended region 
of steppes and deserts, too far from the sea to receive sufficient 
precipitation, shut in, furthermore, by mountains, controlled 
in summer by drying northerly winds, receives less than 10 in. 
a year, and m places less than s in. In this interior district of 
Asia population is inevitably small and suffers under a condition 
of hopeless aridity. 
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The North American interior has more favourable rainfall con- 
ditions than Asia, because the former continent is not overgrown. 
The heavy rainfalls on the western slopes of the Pacific coast 
mountains correspond, in a general way, with those on the west 
coast of Europe, although they are heavier (over 100 in. at a 
maximum). The close proximity of the mountains to the Pacific, 
however, involves a much more rapid decrease of rainfall inland 
than is the case in Europe, as may be seen by comparing the 
isohyetal lines ^ in the two cases. A considerable interior region 
is left with deficient rainfall (less than 10 in.) in the south-west. 
The eastern portion of the continent is freely open to the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico, so that moist cyclonic winds have access, 
and rainfalls of over 20 in. are found everywhere east of the looth 
meridian. Tliese conditions are much more favourable than 
those in eastern Asia. The greater part of the interior of North 
America has the usual warm-season rains. In the interior basin, 
between the Rocky and Sierra Nevada mountains, the higher 
plateaus and mountains receive much more rain than the desert 
lowlands. Forests grow on the highci elevations, while irrigation 
is necessary for agriculture on the lowlands. Ihc rainfall here 
comes largely from thunderstorms. 

In South America the nairow Pacific slope luis heav) uunfall 
(over 80 in.). East of the Andes the plains arc dry (mostly less 
than 10 in.). The southern part of the continent is very narrow, 
and is open to the cast, as well as more open to the west owing 
to the decreasing height of the mountains. Hence the rainfall 
increases somewhat to the south, coming m connexion with 
passing cyclones. Tas- 
mania and New Zealand 
have most rain on their 
western slopes. 

In a typical conti- 
nental climate the 
winter, except for radia- 
tion fogs, is very clear, 
and the summer the 
cloudiest season, as is 
well shown m the ac- 
companying curve for 
eastern Asia (A, fig. 13). 

In a more moderate continental climate, such as that of central 
Europe (E, fig. 13), and much of the United States, tlie winter is 
the cloudiest season. In the first case the mean cloudiness is 
small ; in the second there is a good deal of cloud all the year 
round. 

East Coasts , — The prevailing winds carry the continental 
climates of the interiors off over the eastern coasts of the 
temperate zone lands, and even for some distance on to the 
adjacent oceans. The east coasts therefore have continental 
climates, with modifications resulting from the presence of the 
oceans to leeward, and are necessarily separated from the west 
coasts, with which they have little in common. On the west 
coasts of the north temperate lands the isotherms are far apart. 
On the east coasts they are crowded together. The east coasts 
share with the interiors large annual and cyclonic ranges of 
temperature. A glance at the isothermal maps of the world will 
show at once how favoured, because of its position to leeward of 
the warm North Atlantic waters, is western Europe as compared 
with eastern North America. A similar contrast, less marked, is 
seen in eastern Asia and western North America. In eastern Asia 
there is some protection, by the coast mountains, against the 
extreme cold of the interior, but in North America there is no 
such barrier, and severe cold winds sweep across the Atlantic 
coast states, even far to the south. Owing to the prevailing 
offshore winds, the oceans to leeward have relatively little effect. 

As already noted, the rainfall increases from the interiors 
towards the east coasts. In North America the distribution 
through the year is very uniform, with some tendency to a 
summer maximum, as in the interior (N.A, fig. 12). 

In eastern Asia the winters are relatively dry and clear, under 

1 i.e. lines drawn on a map to connect all places having an equal 
rainfall. 


Fig. 13. — Annual March of ( loucbncss : 
Temperate Zones E, ('iMitral Europe ; 
A, East<Mn A'-ia, M, mountain. 
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tlif influence of the coM offshore monsoon, and the summers 
are warm and rainy. Rainfalls of 40 in. are found on the east 
coasts of Kofea, Kamchatka and Japan, while in North America, 
which is more open, they reach farther inland. Japan, although 
occupying an insular portion, has a modified continental rather 
than a marine climate. The winter monsoon, after crossing the 
water, gives abundant rain on the western coast, while the winter 
is relatively dry on the lee of the mountains, on the east. Japan 
has smaller temperature ranges than the mainland. 

Mountain Climates . — ^The mountain climates of the temperate 
zone have the usual characteristics which are associate with 
altitude everywhere. If the altitude is sufficiently great, the 
decreased temperature gives mountains a polar climate, with the 
difference that the summers arc relatively cool while the winters 
are miH owing to inversions of temperature in anticyclonic 
weather. Hence the annual ranges are smaller than over 
lowlands. At such times of inversion the mountain-tops often 
appear as local areas of higher temperature in a general region of 
colder air over the valleys and lowlands. The increased intensity 
of insolation aloft is an important factor in giving certain 
mountain resorts their deserved popularity in winter {e.ff. Davos 
and Meran). Of Meran it has been well said that from December 
to March the nights are winter, but the days are mild spring. The 
diurnal ascending air currents of summer usually give mountains 
their maximum cloudiness and highest relative humidity in the 
warmer months, while winter is the drier and clearer season. 
This is shown in curve M, fig. 13. The clouds of winter are low, 
those of summer are higher. Hence the annual march of cloudi- 
ness on mountains is usually the opposite of that on lowlands. 

Characteristics of the Polar Zones. 

General . — The temperate zones merge into the pK)lar zones at 
the Arctic and Antarctic circles, or, if temperature be used as the 
basis of classification, at the isotherms of 50® for the wannest 
month, as suggested by Supan. The longer or shorter absence of 
the sun gives the climate a peculiar character, not found elsewhere. 

Beyond the isotherm of 50° for the warmest month forest trees 
and cereals do not grow. In the northern hemisphere this hue is 
well north of the Arctic circle in the continental climate of Asia, 
and north of it also in north-western North America and in 
nortliern Scandinavia, but falls well soutii m eastern British 
America, Labrador and Greenland, and also in the North Pacific 
Ocean. In the southern hemisphere this isotherm crosses the 
southern extremity of South America, and runs fairly east and 
west around the globe there. The conditions of life are 
necessarily very specialized for tlie peculiar climatic features 
which are met Mnth m these zones. There is a minimum of life, 
but more in the north polar than the south polar zone. Plants 
are few and lowly. Land animals which depend upon plant food 
must therefore likewise be few in number. Fanning and cattle- 
raising cease. Population is small aaid scattered. There are no 
permanent scrttlements at all within the Antarctic circle. Life is a 
constant struggle for existence. Man seeks his food by the chase 
on land, but (&cfly in the sea. He lives along, or near, the sea- 
coast. The interior lands, away from the sea, are deserted. 
Gales and snow and cold cause many deaths on land, and, 
especially during fishing 
expeditions, at sea. Under 
such hard conditions of 
securing food, famine is a 
hkely occurrence. 

in the arctic climate vegetation must make rapid growth m 
the short, cool summer. In the highest latitudes the summer 
temperatures are not high enough to melt snow on a level. 
Exposure is therefore of the greatest importance. Arctic plants 
grow and blossom with great rapidity and luxuriance where the 
exposure is favourable, and where the water from the melting 
snow can run ofi. The soil then dries quickly, and can be 
effectively warmed. Protection against cold winds is another 
important factor in the growth of vegetation. Over great 
stretches of the northerp plains the surface only is thawed out 
in the warmer months, and swamps, mosses and lichens are 


found above eternally frozen ground. Direct insdkition h very 
effective in high latitudes. Where eitpcisure is favourable, 
snow metts in the sun vithm the teinperiBitiUne of the air in the 
shade is far below freezing. 

Arctic and antarctic mvm differ a good deal in the distribution 
and arrangement of land and water around and in them. The 
southern zone is surrounded by a. wide belt of open sea 5 the 
northern, by land areas. The northern is therefore much 
affected by the conditions of e^acent continental masses. 
Nevertheless, the general characteristics arc oppareantiy much the 
same over both, so far as is now known, the antarctic differing 
from the arctic chiefly m having colder summers and in the 
regularity of its pressure and winds. Both zones havfc the lowest 
mean annual temperatures in their respective hemispheres, and 
hence may properly be called the cold zones. 

Temperalufe.—-kt the solstices the two poles receive the 
largest amounts of insolation which any p^ of the earth^s 
surface ever receives. It v/ould seem, therefore, that the 
temperatures at the poles should then be the highest in the 
world, but as a matter of fact they are nearly or quite the lowest. 
Temperatures do not follow insolation in this case because much 
of the latter never reaches the earth’s surface ; because most of 
the energy which does reach the surface is expended in melting 
the snow and ice of the polar areas ; and because the water areas 
are large, and the duration of insolation is short. 

A set of monthly isothermal charts of the north polar area, 
based on all available observations, has been prepared by 
H. Mohn and published m the volume on Meteorology of the 
Nansen expedition. In the winter months there are three cold 
pole.s, in Siberia, m Greenland and at the pole itself. In January 
the mean temperatures at these three cold poles are - 49®, - 40° 
and -4c® respectively. The Siberian cold pole becomes a 
maximum of temperature during the summer, but the Greenland 
and polar minima remain throughout the year. Tn July the 
temperature distribution shows considerable uniformity ; the 
gradients are relatively weak. A large area in the intenor of 
Greenland, and one of about equal extent around the pole, are 
within the isotherm of 32*^. For the year a large area around 
the pole is enclosed by the isotherm of - 4°, with an isotherm 
of the same value m the interior of Greenland, but a local area 
of ~7‘6® is noted in Greenland, and one of is centred 

at lat. 80° N. and long. 170® E. 

The north polar chart of annual range of temperature shows 
a maximum range of about 120® in Siberia ; of 80® in North 
America ; of 75-6® at the North Pole, and of 72® in Greenland. 
The North Pole obviously has a continental climate. The 
minimum ranges are on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
mean annual isanomalie.s show diat the interior of Greenland 
has a negative anomaly in all months. The Norwegian sea area 
is 45® too warm in January and February. Sibcna has -f- io*8® 
in summer, and -45® in January. Between Bering Strait and 
the pole there is a negative anom^y in all months. The influence 
of the Gulf Stream drift is clearly seen on the chart, as it is 
also on that of mean annual ranges. 

For the North Pole Mohn gives the following results, obtained 
by graphic methods : — 


It appears that the region about the North Pole is the coldest 
place m the northern hemispiffire for the mean of the year, and 
that the interior ice desert of Greenland, together with the inner 
polar area, are together the coldest parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere in July. In January, however, Verkhoyansk, in north- 
eastern Siberia, just within the Arctic drclc, has a mean tempera- 
ture of about - 60®, while the inner polar area and the northern 
interior of Greenland have only -40®. Thus far no mininm 
as low as those of north-eastern Siberia have been recorded in 
the Arctic. 

For the Antarctic our knowledge is still very fragmentary. 
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ahd r^jlates thiefly to the sutnittet ttiOttths. Hdnn Ms 

the mean trinfjerattifes of the higher ^th©M Iftlittidefe as 

follows' t 

Mean temperatures of High Southern Latitudes. 

S. Lat. . . 50° 60® 70® do® 

Mean AnOual . 4^*9 28*4 ii'3 -^3*0 

Janiaai*}^ . k 46*0 5^*8 30*6 20*3 

July , k . 37*2 18-3 ~8’0 -247 

Froth lat 70® S. polewards^ J. Hahh finds that the sotttherh 
heniispherfe is coldet than the hortherw. Antai^Otie stornmers 
are deadedly cold. The mean annoal ttehiperatures experienced 
hai^fe been in the vicinity of to®, and the miniina of aft ordinary 
antarctic winter go down to -40® and below, but sO fat no 
minima of the severest Siberian intensity have been noted. Tl\e 
maxima have varied between 35® and 50®. 

The temperatures at the South Pole itself furnish an interesting 
subject for speculation. It is likely that near the South Pok 
will prove to be the coldest point on the earth^s surface for the 
year, as the distribution of insolation would imply, and as the 
conditions of land and rce and srtoW there would suggest. The 
lowest winter and sumnier temperatures in the southern hemi- 
sphere Will almost certainly be found in the immediate vicinity 
of the pole. It must rtot be supposed that the isotherms in the 
antarctic region ruft parallel with the latitude lines. They bend 
polewards and equatorwards at different meridians, although 
much less so than in the Arctic. 

The annual march of temperature in the north polar xone, for 
which we have the best comparable data, is peculiar in having 
a much-retarded minimum in February or even in March — the 
result of the long, cold winter. The temperature rises rapidly 
towards Summer, and reaches a maximum in July. Autumn 
is warmer than spring. 

The continents do not penetrate fat enough into the arctic 
zone to develop a pure continental climate in the highest latitudes. 
Verkhoyansk, in lat. 67° 6' N., furnishes an excellent example 
of an exaggerated continental ty{>e for the margin of the zone, 
with an annual range of 120®. One-third as large a range is 
found on Novaya Zemlya. Polar climate aS a whole has large 
annual anti small diurnal ranges, but sudden changes of wind 
may cause marked irregular temperature changes within twenty^ 
four hours, especially in winter. The smaller ranges are associ- 
ated with greater cloudiness, and vice versa. The mean diurnal 
variability is very small in summer, and reaches its maximum 
in winter, about 7® in February, according to Mohn. 

Pressure and PVri<rf^.-^Owing to the more symmetrical dis- 
tribution of land and water m the southern than in the northern 
polar area, the pressures and winds have a simpler arrangement 
m the former, and may be first considered. The rapid southward 
decrease of pressure, which is so marked a feature of the higher 
latitudes of the southern hemisphere on the isobaric charts of 
the world, does not continue all the way to the South Pole. Nor 
do the prevailing westerly winds, constituting the circumpolar 
whirl, which are so well developed over the southern portions 
of the southern hemisphere oceans, blow all the way home to 
the South Pole, The steep poleward pressure gradients of these 
southern oceans end in a trough of low pressure, girdling the 
earth at about the Antarctic circle. From here the pressure 
increases again towards the South Pole, where a permanent inner 

E olat anticydonic atea is found, with outflowing winds deflected 
y the earth’s rotation into easterly and south-easterly directions. 
These easterly winds have been Observed by the recent expedi- 
tions which nave penetrated far enough south to cross the low- 
pressure trough. The limits between the prevailing westerlies 
and the outflowing winds from the pole{“ easterlies ^’) vary with 
the longitude asnd migrate with the seasons. The change in 
passing from one wind system to the other is easily observed. 
TOs south polar anticyclone, with its surrounding low-pressure 
girdle, migrates with the season, the centre apparently shifting 
polewards in summer and towards the eastern hemisphere in 
wintter. The outflowing winds from the polar anticyclones 
sweep down across the inland ice. Ifnder certain topopaphic 
* Nature^ IXxi (Jan 5 *905), p. 221. 


conditions, descending locross mountain ranges, m in the case 
Of the Admiralty Range in Victoria Land, these winds may 
develop high velocity and tlake on typical fbhn character- 
istics, raising the temperature to an unusually high degree. 
Fahn Winds are also known on both coasts of Greeniand, when 
a passing cyclonic depression draws the air down from the icy 
kiterioti These Greenland fohn winds are important climatic 
elements, for they blow down warm and dry, raising the tempera- 
ture even 30® or 40® above the winter mean, and melting the 
snow. 

In the Arctic area the wind systems are less clearly defined 
and the pressure distribution is much less regular, oh account 
of the irregular distribution of land and water. The isobaric 
charts published in the report of the Nansen expedition show 
that the North Atlantic low-pressure area is more or less well 
developed in all months. Except in June, when it lies over 
southern Greenland, this tongue-shaped trough of low pressure 
lies in Davis Strait, to the south-west or west of Iceland, and 
over the Norwegian Sea. In winter it greatly extends its limits 
farther east into the inner Arctic Ocean, to the north of Russia 
and Siberia. The Facific minimum of pressuiV is found south of 
Bering Strait and in Alaska. Between these two regions of Idwcr 
pressure the divide extends from North Amc^nc0 to eastern 
Siberia. This divide has been called by Supan the “ Arktische 
Wind-scheide.’^ The pressure gradients are steepest in winter. 
At the pole itself pressure seems to be highest in April and 
lowest from June to September. The annual range i.s only 
about 0*20 in. 

The prevailing westerlies, which in the high southern latitudes 
are so symmetrioUily developed, are interfered with to such an 
extent by the varying pressure controls over the northern 
Continents and oceans in summer and winter that they are often 
hardly recognizable oil the wind maps. The isobanc and wind 
charts show that on the whole the winds blow out from the inner 
polar basin, especially m winter and spring. 

Rain and Stme —Rainfall on the whole decreases steadily 
from equator to poles. The amount of precipitation must of 
necessity be comparatively slight in the polar zones, chiefly 
because of the small capacity of the air for water vapour at the 
low temperatures there prevailing ; partly also bdeause of the 
decrease, or absence, of local convectional storms and thunder- 
showers. Locally, under exceptional conditions, as m the case 
of the v/estern coast of Norway, the rainfall is a good deal 
heavier. Even cyclonic storms cannot yield much precipitation. 
The extended snow and ice fields tend to give an exaggerated idea 
of the actual amount of precipitation. It must be remembered, 
however, that evaporation is slow at low temperatures, and 
melting is not excessive. Hence the polar store ol fallen snow is 
well preserved : interior snowfields, ice sheets and glaciers are 
produced. 

The commonest form of precipitation is naturally snow, 
the bumntef limit of which, m the northern hemisphere, is near 
the Arctic circle, with the exception of Norway. So far as 
exploration hOvS yet gone into the highest latitudes, rain falls in 
summer, and it is doubtful whether there are plajOes where all 
the precipitation falls as snow* The snow of tli« polar regions 
is characteristically fine and dry. At low polar temperatures 
flakes of srtow are not found, but precipitation is in the form of 
ice spicules. The finest glittering ice needlfes Often fill the air, 
even on clear days, and in calm weather, and gradually descend- 
ing to the Surface, slowly add to the depth of snow On the ground. 
Dry snow is also blown from the snowfields on windy days, 
interfering with the transparency of the air. 

Humidity^ Chudimss and Fog,-^The absolute humidity must 
be low in polar latitudes, especially in winter, on account of the 
low temperatures. Relative humidity varies greatly, and very 
low readings have often been recorded. Ckaidirtess seems to 
decrease somewhat towards the inner polar areas, after passing 
the belt of high-cloudiness in the higher latitudes of the temperate 
xones. In the marine climates of high latitudes the summer, 
which is the calmest season, has the maximum cloudiness j 
the winter, with more active wind movement, is clearer. The 
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curve here given illustrates these conditions (fig. 14). The lower temperatures. In spite of its lack of high temperatures, 
summer maximum is largely due to fo^, which are produced the northern polar summer, near the margins of the zone, has 
where warm, damp air is chilled by coming in contact with ice. many attractive qualities in its clean, pure, crisp, dry air, free 
They are also formed over open waters, as among the Faeroe from dust and impurities ; its strong insolation ; its slight 
Islands, for example, and open water spaces, in the midst of an precipitation. 

ice-covered sea, are commonly detected at a distance by means Twilight and Optical Phenomena, — The monotony and darkness 
of the “ steam fog which rises from them. Fogs are less of the polar night are decreased a good deal by the long twilight. 

common in winter, when Light from moon and stars, and from the aurora, also relieves 
g they occur as radiation the darkness. Optical phenomena of great variety, beauty 
8 fogs, of no great thick- and complexity are common. Solar and lunar haloes, and 
7 ness. The small winter coronae, and mock suns and moons are often seen. Auroras 
5 cloudiness, which is re- seem to be less common and less brilliant in the Antarctic than 
4 ported also from the ant- in the Arctic. Sunset and sunrise colours within the polar 
J arctic zone, corresponds zones are described as being extraordinarily brilliant and im- 
I with the low absolute pressive. 

0 humidity and small pre- Physiological Ejects. — ^The north polar summer, as has been 
Fio, 14.— Annual March of ( loudiness in cipitation. The coasts pointed out, in spite of its drawbacks, is in some respects a 
o ar ^a i u es fmarme ypc). islands bathed by pleasant and healthful season. But the polar night is mono- 

thc warm waters of the Gulf Stream drift usually have a higher tonous, depressing, repelling. Sir W. E. Parry said that it would 
cloudiness in winter than in summer. The place of fog is m be difficult to conceive of two things which are more alike than 
winter taken by the fine snow crystals, which often darken the two polar winters. An everlasting uniform snow covering ; 
air like fog when strong winds raise the dry snow from the surfaces rigidity ; lifelessness ; silence — except for the howl of the gale 
on which it is lying. Cumulus cloud forms are rare, even in or the cracking of the ice. Small wonder that the polar night 
summer, and it is doubtful whether the cloud occurs at all in has sometimes unbalanced men’s minds. The first effects are 
Its typical development. Stratus is probably the commonest often a strong desire for sleep, and indifference. Later effects 
cloud of high latitudes, often covering the sky for days without have been sleeplessness and nervousness, tending in extreme 
a lireak. Cirrus cloud forms probably decrease polewards. cases to insanity ; anaemia, digestive troubles. Extraordinarily 

Cyiloucs and Weather. — The prevailing westerlies continue low winter temperatures are easily borne if the air be dry and 
up into the margins of the polar zcines. Many of their cyclonic still. Zero weather seems pleasantly refreshing if clear and 
storms also continue on to the polar zones, giving sudden and calm. But high relative humidity and wind — even a light 
irregular pressure and weather changes. The inner polar areas breeze — give the same degree ot cold a penetrating feeling of 
seem to be beyond the reach of frequent and violent cyclonic chill which may be unbearable. Large temperature ranges are 
disturbance. Calms are more common ; the weather is quieter endured without danger in the polar winter when the air is dry. 
and fairer ; precipitation is less. Most of the observations thus When exposed to direct insolation the skin burns and blisters ; 
far obtained from the Antarctic come from this maigmal zone the lips swell and crack. Thirst has been much complained 
of great cyclonic activity, violent winds, and wet, disagreeable, of hy polar explorers, and is due to the active evaporation from 
inhospitable weather, and therefore do not show the features the warm body into the dry, relatively cold air. There is no 
of the actual south polar climate. doubt that polar air is singularly free from micro-organisms — 

During the three years of the “ Fram's ” drift depressions a fact which is due chiefly to lack of communication with other 
passed on all sides of her, with a preponderance on the west, parts of the world. Ilcnce many diseases which are common 
I'he direction of progression averaged nearly due east, and the in temperate zones, “ colds ” among them, are rare, 
hourly velocity 27 to 34 m., which is about that in the United 

States. For the higher latitudes, most of the cyclones must pass Changes of Climate, 

by on the equatorial side of the observer, giving “ backing ” Popular Belief m Climatic Change. — Belief in a change in the 
winds in the northern hemisphere. The mam cyclonic tracks climate of one’s place of residence, within a few generations, 
are such that the wind characteristically backs in Iceland, and and even within the memory of living men, is widespread, 
still more so in Jan Mayen and on the eastern coast of Greenland, Evidence is constantly being brought forward of apparent 
these districts lying on the north and west of the path of progres- climatic variations of greater or less amount which arc now 
sion. Frightful winter storms occasionally oocur along the east taking place. Thus we have many accounts of a gradual desicca- 
coast of Greenland and off Spitzbergen. tion which seems to have been going on over a large region in 

For much of the year in the polar zones the diurnal control Central Asia during historical times. In northern Africa certain 
is weak or absent. The successive spells of stormy or of fine ancient historical records have been taken by different writers 
weather are wholly cyclonically controlled. Extraordinaiy^ to indicate a general decrease of rainfall during the last 3000 or 
records of storm and gale have been brought back from the far more years. In his ciossing of the Sahara between Algeria and 
south and the far north. Wind direction and temperature the Niger, E. F. Gautier found evidence of a foimer large popula- 
vary in relation to the position of the cyclone. During the long tion. A gradual desiccation of the region is therefore believed 
drearj^ winter night the temperature falls to very low readings, to have taken place, but to-day the equatorial rain belt seems 
Snowstorms and gales alternate at irregular short interv als to be again advancing iarther north, givpig an increased rainfall, 
with calmer spells of more extreme cold and clearer skies. The Farther south, several lakes have been reported as decreasing 
periods of greatest cold in winter are calm. A wind from any in size, e.g, Chad and Victoria ; and wells and springs as running 
direction will bring a rise in temperature. This probably results dry. In the Lake Chad district A. J. B. Chevalier reports the 
from the fact that the cold is the result of local radiation, and discovery of vegetable and animal remains which indicate an 
a Avmd interferes with these conditions by importing higher invasion of the Sudan by a Saharan climate. It is often held 
temperatures, or by mixing upper and lower strata. During the that a steady decrease in rainfall has taken place over Greece, 
long summer days the temperature rises well above the winter Syria and other eastern Mediterranean lands, resulting in a 
mean, and under favourable conditions certain phenomena, gradual and inevitable deterioration and decay of their people, 
such as the diurnal variation in wind velocity, for example, give What Meteorological Records show, — As concerns the popular 
evidence of the diurnal control. But the irregular cyclonic impression regarding change of climate, it is clear at the start 
weather changes continue, in a modified form. There is no really that no definite answer can be given on the basis of tradition 
warm season. Snow still falls frequently. The summer is or of general impre.5sion. The only answer of real value must 
essentially only a modified winter, especially in the Antarctic, be based on the records of accurate instruments, properly 
In summer clear spells are relatively warm, and winds bring exposed and carefully read. When such instrumental records 
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are carefully examined, from the time when they were first kept, 
which in a few cases goes back about 150 years, there is found 
no good evidence of any progressive change in temperature, or 
in the amount of rain and snow. Even when the most accurate 
instrumental records are available, care must be taken to inter- 
pret them correctly. Thus, if a rainfall or snowfall record of 
several years at some station indicates an apparent increase or 
decrease in the amount of precipitation, it does not necessarily 
follow that this means a permanent, progressive change in 
climate, which is to continue indefinitely. It may simply mean 
that there Imve been a few years of somewhat more precipitation, 
and that a period of somewhat less precipitation is to follow. 

Valiie of Evidence concerning Changes of Climate. — The body 
of facts which has been adduced as evidence of progressive 
changes of climate within historical times is not yet sufficiently 
large and complete to warrant any general correlation and study 
of these facts as a whole, But there are certain considera- 
tions which should be borne in mind in dealing with this evidence 
before any conclusions are reached. In the first place, changes 
in the distribution of certain fruits and cereals, and in the dates 
of the harvest, have often been accepted as undoubted evidence 
of changes in climate. Such a conclusion is by no means inevit- 
able, for many changes in the districts of cultivation of various 
crops have naturally resulted from the fact that these same 
crops are in time found to be more profitably grown, or more 
easily prepared for market, in another locality, In France C, A. 
Angot has made a careful compilation of the dates of the vintage 
from the 14th century down to the present time, and finds no 
support for the view so commonly held there that the climate 
has changed for the worse. At the present time, the average 
date of the grape harvest in Aubonne is exactly the same as at 
the close of the i6th century. After a careful study of the 
conditions of the date tree, from the 4th century b.c., D. Eginitis 
concludes that the climate of the eastern portion of the Mediter- 
ranean basin has not changed appreciably during twenty-three 
centuries. 

Secondly, a good many of the reports by explorers from little- 
known regions are contradlctor>^ This shows the need of caution 
m jumping at conclusion.s of climatic change. An increased use 
of water for irrigation may cause the level of water in a lake 
to fall. Periodic oscillations, giving higher and then lower water, 
do not indicate progressive change m one direction. Many writers 
have seen a law in what was really a chance coincidence. 

Thirdly, where a progressive desiccation seems to have taken 
place, it is often a question whether less ram is actually falling, 
or whether the inhabitants have less capacity and less energy 
than formerly. Is the change from a once cultivated area to a 
barren expanse the result of decreasing rainfall, or of the emigra- 
tion of the former inhabitants to other lands ? The difference 
between a country formerly well irrigated and fertile, and a 
present-day sandy, inhospitable waste may be the result of a 
former compulsion of the people, by a strong governing power, 
to till the soil and to irrigate, while now, without that compulsion, 
no attempt is made to keep up the work. A region of deficient 
rainfall, once thickly settled and prosperous, may readily 
become an apparently hopeless desert, even without the inter- 
vention of war and pestilence, if man allows the climate to master 
him. In many cases the reports of increasing dryness really 
concern only the decrease in the water supply from rivers and 
springs, gnd it is well known that a change in the cultivation 
of the soil, or in the extent of the forests, may bring about marked 
changes in the flow of springs and rivers without any essential 
change in the actual amount of rainfall. 

Lastly, a region whose normal rainfall is at best barely sufficient 
for man*s needs may be abandoned by its inhabitants during a 
few years of deficient precipitation, and hot again occupied even 
when, a few years later, normal or excessive rainfall occurs. 

Periodic Oscillations of Climate: SUn'-spot Penod.— The 
discovery of a distinct eleven-year periodicity in the magnetic 
phenomena of thfe earth naturally led to investigations of similar 
periods in meteorology. The literature on this subject has 
assumed large proportions. The results, however, have not been 
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satisfactory. The problem is difficult and obscure. Fluctua- 
tions in temperature and rainfall, occurring in an eleven-year 
period, have lieen made out for certain stations, but the varia- 
tions arc slight, and it is not yet clear that they are sufficiently 
marked, uniform and persistent over large areas to make 
practical application of the periodicity in forecasting possible. 
In some cases the relation to .sun-spot periodicity is open to 
debate ; in others, the results are contradictory. 

W. P. Koppen has brought forward evidence of a sun-spoi 
period in the mean annual temperature, especially in the tropics, 
the maximum temperatures coming in the years of sun-spot 
minima. The whole amplitude of the variation in the mean 
annual temperatures, Irom sun-spot minimum to sun-spot 
maximum, is, however, only i *3° in the tropics and a little less 
than I® in the extra- tropics. More recently Nordmann (for the 
years 1870-1900) has continued Koppen’s inve.stigation. 

In 1872 C, Meldrum, then Director of the Meteorological 
Observatory at Mauritius, first called attention to a sun-spot 
periodicity in rainfall and in the frequency of tropical cyclones 
in the South Indian Ocean. The latter are most numerous in 
years of sun-spot maxima, and decrease in frequency with the 
approach of sun-spot minima. Pocy found later a similar relation 
in the case of the West Indian hurricanes. Meldrum’s conclusions 
regarding rainfall were that, with few exceptions, there is more 
ram in years of sun-spot maxima. S. A. Hill found it to be truii of 
the Indian summer monsoon rains that there seems to be an 
excess in the first half of the cycle, after the sun-spot maximum. 
The winter rains of northern India, however, show the opposite 
relation ; the minimum following, or coinciding with, the sun-spot 
maximum. Particular attention has been paid to the sun-spot 
cycle of rainfall in India, because of the close relation between 
famines and the summer monsoon rainfall in that country. Sir 
Norman Lockyer and Dr W. J. S. Lockyer have recently studied 
the variations of rainfall in the region surrounding the Indian 
Ocean in the light of solar changes in tempierature. They find 
that India has two pulses of rainfall, one near the maximum and 
the other near the minimum of the sun-spot period. The famines 
of the last fifty years ha\'e occurred in the intervals between these 
two pulses, and these writers believe that if as much had been 
known in 1836 as is now known, the probability of famines at all 
the subsequent dates might have been foreseen. 

Relations between the sun-spot period and various other 
meteorological phenomena than temperature, rainfall and tropical 
cyclones have been made the subject of numerous investigations, 
but on the whole the results are still too uncertain to be of 
any but a theoretical value. Some promising conclusions seem, 
however, to have been reached in regard to pressure variations, 
and their control over other climatic elements. 

Bruckner's 33 -Year Cycle. — Of more importance than the 
results thus far reached for the sun-spot period are those which 
clearly establish a somewhat longer period of slight fluctuations 
or oscillations of climate, known as the Bruckner cvcle, after 
Professor Bruckner of Bern, who has made a careful investiga- 
tion of the whole subject of climatic changes and finds evidence 
of a 35-year periodicity in temperature and rainfall. In a cycle 
whose average length is 35 years, there comes a series of years 
which are somewhat cooler and also more rainy, and then a series 
of years which are somewhat warmer and drier. The interval in 
some cases is twenty years ; in others it is fifty. The average 
interval between two cool and moist, or warm and dry, periods 
is abcnit 35 years. The mean amplitude of the temperature 
fluctuation, based on large numbers of data, is a little less than 
2®. The fluctuations in rainfall are more marked in interiors 
than on coasts. The general mean amplitude is 12 %, or, ex- 
cluding exceptional districts, 24 %. Regions whose normal 
rainfall is .small are most affected. 

The following table shows the dates and characters of 
Briickner’s periods ; — 

Warm 1746-1755 1791-1805 1821-1835 1851-1870 

Dry . 1756-1770 1781-1805 1826-1840 18^-1870 

Cold . 1731-1745 1756-1790 1806-1820 1836-1850 1871-1885 

Wet . 1736-1755 1771-1780 1806-1825 1841-1855 1871^1885 
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latercstiiig confirmation of Bruckner's 35-y6ar period has been 
found by E. Richter in the variations of the Swiss glaciers, but 
as these glacieri difier in length, they do not all advance and 
retreat at the same time. The advance is seen during the cold 
and damp periods. Bruckner has found certain districts in which 
the phases and epochs of the climatic cycle are exactly reversed. 
These exceptional districts are almost altogether limited to 
marine climates. There is thus a sort of compensation between 
oceans and continents. The rainier periods on the continents are 
accompanied by relatively low pressures, while the pressures arc 
high and the period dry over the oceans, and vice versa. The cold 
and rainy periods are also marked by a decrease in all pressure 
differences. It is obvious that changes in the general distribu- 
tion of atmospheric pressures, over extended areas, are closdy 
associated with fluctuations in temperature and rainfall. These 
changes in pressure distribution must in some way be associated 
with changes in the general circulation of the atmosphere, and 
these again must depend upon some external oontroUmg cause or 
causes. W. J. S. Lockycr has called attention to the fact that 
there seems to be a periodicity of about 35 years in solar activity, 
ami that this corresponds with the Bruckner period. 

It is clear that the existence of a 35-year period will account for 
many of the views that have been advant'ed m favour of a 
progresswe change of climate, A succession of a few years wetter 
or drier than the normal is likely to lead to the condusbn that 
the change is permanent. Accurate observations extending over 
as many years as possible, and discussed without prejudice, are 
necessary before any conclusions are drawn. Observations lor 
one station during the wetter part of a cycle should not be 
compared with observations for another station during the drier 
part of the same, or of another cycle. 

There are evidences of longer climatic cycles than eleven or 35 
years. Bruckner calls attention to the fact that sometimes two of 
his periods seem to merge into one. E. Richter shows much the 
same thing for the Alpine glaciers^ Evidence of considerable 
climatic changes since the last glacial period is not lacking. But 
as yet nothing sufficiently definite to warrant general con- 
clusions has been brought forward. 

Geolopcal Chm^jes m Clmate. — Changes of climate in the 
geological past are known with absolute certainty to have taken 
place : periods of glacial invasion, as well as periods of more 
genial conditions. The evidence, and the causes of these changes 
have been discussed and re^discussed, by writers almost without 
number, and from all points of view. Changes in the intensity 
of insolation j in the sun itself ; in the conditions of the earth's 
atmosphere ; in the astronomical relations of earth and sun ; 
in the distribution of land and water; in the position of the 
earth's axis ; in the altitude of the land , in the presence of 
volcanic dust; — now cosmic, now terrestrial conditions — ^have 
been suggested, ©ombated, put forward again. None of these 
hypotheses has prevailed in preference to others. No actual 
proof of the correctness of this or that theory has been brought 
forward. No general agreement has been reached. 

Conclusim.-r-'Wit\\o\xt denying the possibility, or even the 
probability, of the establislMnent of the fact of secular changes, 
there is as yet no sufficient warrant for believing in con&ider^le 
permmmt chang^f over large areas. Dufour, after a thorough 
study of all available evidence, has concluded that a ebanga of 
climate has not been proved. There are periodic o6cillatioiii3 of 
slight amount. A ^s-iyear period is fairly well established, 
but is nevertheless of considerable irregularity, and cannot as 
yet be practically applied in forecasting. Longer periods are 
iu^c^ted, but not made out. M to causes, variations in solar 
activity are naturally receiving attention, and the results thus 
far promising^ But cliumte is a great complex, mi complete 
and satisfactory explanations of all the facts wffl be djffficult, 
perh<^DS hnposribk, to reach. At present, indeed, the facts 
which call for explanation are still in most cases but poorly 
determined, and thj? processes at work are insufficiently under- 
stood. Cliipat^ h, riot absolutely a constant. The p^duhitp 
swings to the r^ght and’to the left., And its swing is os fa^ to 
the right ns to the left. Each generation lives through a part of 
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one, or two, or even three osdUations. A snapshot yiew of these 
osd^tions makes them seem peimanent. As Supan has well 
said, it was formerly believed that climate choiiges locally, hut 
progressively and permanently. It is now believed that oscilla- 
tions of climate are limited in time, but occur over wide areas. 

LirnRATOX® — Scientific climatology is based upon numerical 
results, obtained by systematic, long continued, accurate meteoro- 
logical observations. The essential part of its literature is therefore 
found in the collections of data published by the various meteoro- 
logical services. The only con^prehensive text-book of climatology 
is the Handbuch der Klitnaiohgie of Professor Julius Hann, of the 
university of Vienna (Stuttgart, i807>. This is the standard book 
on the suhiect, and upon it is based much of the present article, and 
of qtfher recent discussions of chinate,. The first volume ctols yfiih 
general climatology, and has been translated into English (London 
and New York, 1^3). Reference should be made to this book for 
further details than are here given. The second and third volumes 
are devoted to tlie climates of the different countries of the world 
Woeikof's Die Khmatc der Urde (Jena, 1887) is. also a valuable refer- 
ence book. The standard meteorological journal of the world, the 
Meteor ologische Zetischrift (Braunschweig, monthly) is indispensable 
to any one who wuhe.s to keep m touch with the latest publications. 
The QeMfterly Journal of the fioyel MeteorQlogtc<el Soi^iety (London), 
Symons's Monthly Meteorolopcal Magazine (London), and the 
Monthly Weather Review (Washington, DC) are al®P valuable 
The newest and most complete coll ction of charts is that in the 
Atlas of Meteorology (I.ondon, 1890), m which also there is an excellent 
working bibliography For the titles of more recent publications 
reference may be made to the International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature (meteorology), (K. de C. W ) 

Climax® in thk Treatment gf Disease.— The most important 
qualities of the atmosphere in relation to health are (i.) the 
chemical composition, (ii.) the solids floating in it,(iii.) the mean 
and extreme temperatures, (iv ) the degree of humidity, (v.) the 
diathermancy, (vi.) the intensity of light, (vii,) the electrical 
conditioms, (viii.) the density and pressure, and (ix.) the prevailing 
winds. Generally speaking, the relative purity of the air — i.e. 
absence of septic solid particles — is an important consideration ; 
white cold acts as a stimulant and tonic, increasing the amount 
of carbon dioxide exhaled in the twenty-four hours. Different 
individuals, however, react both to heat and cold very differently. 
At health resorts, where the temperature may vary between 
55° and 70° F., strong individuals gradually lose strength and 
begin to suffer from various degrees of lassitude ; whereas a 
delicate person under the same conditions gams vigour both of 
mind and body, puts on weight, and is less liable to disease. 
And a corresponding intensity of cold acts in the reverse manner 
in each case. Thus a health resort with a moderate degree of 
heat is very valuable for delicate or elderly people, and those 
who are temporarily weakened by illness. Cold, howtever, when 
combined with wind and damp must be specially avoided by 
the aged, tlie delicate, end those prone to gouty and rheumatic 
affections. The moisture of the atmosphere controls the distri- 
bution of warmth on the earth, and is closely hound up with 
the prevailing winds, temperature, light and pressure. In dry 
air the evaporation from both skin and lungjs is incTeased, 
especially if the sunsidne be plentiful and the altitude high. 
In warm moist air strength is lost and there is a distinct tendency 
to intestinal troubles. In moist cold air perspiratbn is checked, 
and rheumatic and joint affections are very common. The main 
diffetecices between mouridtain air and that of the plains depend 
pn the former being more rarefied, colder, of a lower absolute 
humidity, and offering less resistance tO) the sun^ rays. As the 
altitude is raised, ciroulation and reepitiation. are quickened, 
probably as an effort on the part of the oeganiam to compensate 
for the diminished supply of oxygen, and someM^at more 
gradually the number qf red blood corpuscles increases, this 
increase persAstiiug ier considerable time alter a rotum to 
lower ground. In to these diatges there is a distii^t 

tendency to dimtiNahed proteid metabolia^ resulting in m in^ 
crease of weight owing to the storage of proteid in ti^ tissues. 
Thus childmi and young people whose development is not yet 
complete are especially Ukcjy to benefit by the impetus ^given to 
growth and the bhxMiMorming organs, and the therapeutic value 
in their ease rarely foils. ®er el^r peopfo, however, the benefit 
depends on their oigaiw of cirinllatkm and icspiuation 
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are suflhoeortly vigorous to XAspond to the increased demands 
on them* For anaemia^ pulmonary tuberculosis^ pkwal tkickenr 
ing^ deiidbmt expansion cxf the ItiiagSi iseumstWaia, and toe 
debility loUowing levers and malaria^ mountain air is invaluable. 
But nirhere them is valvular disease of the hearty or mjndly i 
advancing disease ol the lungs^ it is to be avoided. Lights | 
especially direct sunlight, is of primary importance, the kck I 
of it tending to depression and dyspeptic tronWes* Probably 
its germki(M ponver accounts for the aseptic chaaracter of the 
air of the Alps, the desert apd other ptaioes. 

Sir Hermann Weber has defined a good dimatc as that j 
in which alii the organs and tissues of toe body are kept evenly ; 
at work in alternation with rest. Thus a climate with constant 
moderate variations in its principal factors is the best for the 
maintenance of health. But the best climate for an invalid 
depends on the particular weakness from which he may suffer. 
Pulinonary tuberculosis stands, first in the importance of the 
effects of climate. The continuous supply of pure fresh air is 
the main desideratum, a cool climate being greatly superior to a 
tropical one. Exposure to strong winds is harmful, since it 
increases toe tendency to cough and thus leads to loss of body 
temperature, which is in its turn made up at the expense of 
mcreas«d metabolism. A high altitude, from the purity and 
stimulating properties of the air, is of value to many mild or 
very early cases, but where the disease is extensive, where the 
heart is irritable, or where there is any tendency to insomnia, 
high altitudes are contra-indicated, and no such patient should 
be sent higher than some 1500 ft. Where the disease is of long 
standing, with much expectoration, or accompanied by albu- 
minuria, the patient appears to do best in a hunucl atmosphere 
but little above the seo-leveL The climate of Egypt is especially 
suitable for cases complicated with bronchitis or bronchiectasis, 
but is contra-indicated where there is attendant diarrhoea. 
Madeira and the Canaries are useful when emphysema is present 
or where there is much irritability of constitution. Bronchitis 
in young people is best treated by high altitudes, but in older 
patients by a moist mild climate, except where much expectora- 
tion is present. 

The influence of atmospheric conditions on the functions of the 
nose is- very marked'. Within the ordinary ranges of humidity 
and temperature the nasal mucous membrane completely 
saturates the air with aqueous vapour before it reaches the 
pharynx. In cold and dry mountain climates there is a very 
free nasal secretion, fhr beyond what is needed tor the saturation 
of the air ; and at low levels the reverse action takes place, the 
nose becoming stuffy.’' The mechanism on which this depends 
is found in the erectile tissue, and anything favouring the 
engorgement of the veins, such as weak heart action, chronic 
bronchitis or kidney trouWes, &g., leads to a corresponding 
turgidity of the nose and sinuses. In addition to barometric 
and other mfluences, it has been found that light produces 
collapse of this tissue, smoke having a similar effect. On this 
latter effect probably depends the feet that many asthmatics 
are better in a city like London than elsewhere, the smoke 
relieving the turgescence of the inferior turbinals of the nose. 
In the treatment of pathological nasal conditions, all cases of 
obstruction from whatsoever cause are best in a dry atmosphere, 
and where there is atrophy and a deficient flow of mucus in a 
moist atmosphere^ M the mucous membrane is irritable a dry 
sheltered spot on a sandy soil and in the neighbourhood of 
pine trees is by far the best. 

Scrofulous ohildrett) namely, those in whom the resistance to 
micro '•organisms and their products is Ibw, pre-eminently 
require sea air, and had better be educated at some seaside 
place. Where the child is very delicate, with smaHi power of 
reaction, the winter should be jessed on some mild coast resort. 
Gouty and rheumatic aiections require a dry soil and warm dry 
dlmatie, cold and moist windh being especially injurious. 

FW heart adteetions Mgk altitud^ aretodoe avoided, thouglr' 
some physkiani* make m exceptkm of mitral cases wheore the 
eompertsaeiooii Is goodl Moderate efevatioiis of goo to 1500 ft. 
am prefentole to toe seadeveL 
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In diseases of the kidneys, a warm dry climate, by stimulating 
the action of the skin, Imens the work to be done by these 
organs, and tous is the most bendficiaL Extremes of heat and 
cold and ekvated regions are all to be avoided. 

OMMAX, lOHM 525-400 A.i>.), ascetic and mystic, also 
called Schoiaaticus and Sinaites. After having spent forty years 
in a cave at toe foot of mount Sinai, he became abbot of the 
monastery. His life has beem written by Daniri, a monk belong- 
ing to toe monastery of Raithu, on the Red Sea. He derives his 
name Climax (or Climacus) from his work of the same name 
{KKlfX 94 n«pa&f«rov, ladder to Paradise), in thirty sections, 
corresponding to the thirty years of the life of Christ, it is 
written in a simple and popular style. The first part treats of 
the vices that hinder the attamment of holiness, the second of 
the virtues of a Christian. 

EniTiows. — 1 . P. Mignc, Pairedopa graem^ Ixxxvm, (including 
the biography by Darnel) ; S. Eremites (Constantinople, 1083)1 sec 
also C. Krumbachcr, Ceschuhie der hvzantinischcn Lttteraiur[iSgy) , 
Gass-Kriiger in Herzog-Hauck, RenlencyMopddie fUr pnftesianttf^ne 
Theologw, Bd. 9 (1901). The Ladder has been translated into several 
foreign languages — ^into EngUsh by Father Robeit, Mount St Ber- 
nardos Abbey, Leicestershire (1836). 

CLIMBING ^ FERN, the botanical genus Lygodtum, with about 
twenty species, chiefly in tlie warmer parts of the Old World, 
of interest from its climbing habit. The plants have a creeping 
stem, on the upper face of which is borne a row of leaves. Each 
leaf has a slender stem-like axis, which twines round a support 
and bears leaflets at intervals ; it goes on growing indefinitely. 
It is a favourite warm greenhouse plant.. 

CLINCHANT, JUSTMI (1820-1881), French soldier, entered 
the army from St Cyr in 1841. From 1847 lo 1852 he was 
employed in the Algerian campaigns, and in 1854 and 1855 in 
the Crimea. At the assault on the Malakoff (Sept. 8th, 1855) 
he greatly distinguished himself at the head of a battalion. 
During the 1859 campaign he won promotion to the rank of 
lieut.- colonel, and as a colonel he served in the Mexican War, 
He was made general of brigade in 1866, and led a brigade of the 
Army of the Rhine in 1870. His troops were amongst those 
shut up in MeU, and he passed into captivity, but soon escaped. 
The government of national defence made him general of division 
and put him at the head of the 20th corps of the Army of the 
East. He was under Bourbaki during the campaign of the Jura, 
and when Bourbaki attempted to commit suicide he succeeded 
to the command (Jan. 2^rd, 1871), only to be driven with 
84,000 men over the Swiss frontier at Pontarlier. In 1871 
Clmchant commanded the 5th. corps operating against the 
Commune^ He was military governor of Paris when he died 
in 1881. 

CLINIC ; CLINICAL (Gr. a bed), an adjective strictly 

connoting association with the bedside, and so used in ecclesiology 
of baptism of the sick or dying, but more particularly in medicine 
to characterize its aspect as associated with practice on the 
living patient. Thus clinical experience is opposed to what 
is learnt from laboratory research or tlieoretical considerations. 
The substantive clinic ” is technically employed for a medical 
school or class where instruction is given m practical work as 
illustrated by the examination and treatment of actual cases 
of disease. 

CLINKER* (i) (From an old Dutch word klinkaerd, from 
kUnkmf to ring), a hard paving brick, a bnck with a vitrified 
surface, or a fused mass of brick ; also the incombustible residue 
of coal, which occurs, half-fused into hard masses, in grates or 
furnaces j a fused mass of lava. (2) (From clinch^ or clench, 
a common Teutonic word, meaning to fasten together ”), a 
term appearing usually in the form clinker-built ” as opposed 
to ** carvel-built,”' for a boat whose strokes overlap and are not 
fastened ” fltish.” 

CLINOCLASITE, a rare mineral consisting of the basic copper 
arsenate (Cu0H)8As04. It crystallizes in the monoclinic 

* The word climb " (O.B. meaning stnctly to ascend 

(or emitlariy descend) by progfossive aeif-unpulsion^ with some 
apparent degrto of laborioue^ emirt smd by means of oontact with 
tm anrfecc traversed Je conniected with thesamc rootas in cleave '' 
and ** cling." For Alpine chmbiiig. Ac., sec Mouiff!rAKOT£itxi40< 
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system and possesses a perfect cleavage parallel to the basal 
plane; this cleavage is obliquely placed with respect to the 
prism faces of the crystal, hence the name clinoclase or clino- 
clasite, from Gr. k\Iv€(>Vj to incline, and /cAai/, to break. The 
crystiils are deep blue in colour, and are usually radially arranged 
m hemispherical groups. Hardness 2J-3; specific gravity 4*36. 
The mineral was formerly found with other copper arsenates 
in the mines of the St Day district of Cornwall. It has also been 
found near Tavistock in Devonshire, near Sayda (or Saida) in 
Saxony, and in the Tintic district of Utah. It is a mineral of 
secondary origin, having resulted by the decomposition of copper 
ores and mispickel in the upper part of mineral veins. The 
corresponding basic copper phosphate, (Cu0H)3P04, is the 
mineral pseudomalachite, which occurs as green botryoidal 
masses resembling malachite in appearance. 

OLINTON, DE WITT (1769^1828), American political leader, 
was born on the 2nd of March 1769 at Little Britain, Orange 
county, New York. His father, James Clinton (1736-1812), 
served as a captain of provincial troops in the F rench and Indian 
War, and as a brigadier-general in the American army in the War 
of Independence, taking part in Montgomery’s attack upon 
Quebec in 1775, unsuccessfully resisting at Fort Montgomery, 
along the Hudson, in 1777 the advance of Sir Henry Clinton, 
accompanying General John Sullivan in 1779 in his expedition 
against the Iroquois in western New York, and in 1781 taking 
part in the siege of York town, Virginia, De Witt Clinton 
graduated at Columbia ( olloge in 1786, and in 1790 was admitted 
to the bar. From 1790 to 1795 he was the private secretary of his 
uncle, George Clinton, governor of New York and a leader of the 
Republican party. lie was a member of the New York assembly 
from January to April 1798, and in August of that year entered 
the state senate, serving until April 1802. lie at once became 
a dominant factor in New York politics, and for the next quarter 
of a century he played a leading role m the history of the common- 
wealth. From i8oi to 1802 and from 1806 to 1807 he was a 
member of the Council of Appointment, and realizing the power 
this body possessed through its influence over the selection of 
a vast number of state, county and municipal officers, he 
secured in i8ot, while his uncle was governor, the removal of a 
number of Federalist office-holders, in order to strengthen the 
Republican organization by new appointments. On this account 
Clinton has generally been regarded as the originator of the 

spoils system ” in New York ; but he was really opposed to 
the wholesale proscription of opponents that became such a 
feature of American politics in later years. It was his plan to fill 
the more important offices with Republicans, as they had been 
excluded from appointive office during the Federalist ascendancy, 
and to divide the smaller places between the parties somewhat 
in accordance with their relative strength.^ In counties where 
the Federalists had a majority very few removals were made. 

In 1802 Clinton became a member of the United States Senate, 
but resigned in the following year to become mayor of New York 
city, an office he held from 1803 to 1807, from 1808 to 1810, 
and from 1811 to 1815, During his mayoralty he also held other 
offices, being a member of the state senate from 1806 to 1811 
and lieutenant-governor from 1811 to 1813. In 1812, after a 
congressional caucus at Washington had nominated Madison for 
a second term, the Republicans of New York, desiring to break 
up the so-called Virginia dynasty as well as the system of con- 
gressional nominations, nominated Clinton for the presidency 
by a legislative caucus. Opponents of a second war with Great 
Britain had revived the Federalist organization, and Federalists 
from eleven states met in New York and agreed to support Clinton, 
not on account of his war views, which were not in accord with 
their own, but as a protest against the policy of Madison. In 
the election Clinton received 89 electoral votes and Madison 128. 

As a member of the legislature Clinton was active in securing 

^ In 1801 a state convention adopted an amendment to the con- 
stitution Riving the council an equal voice with the governor in the 
matter of appointments ; but Clinton, who is often represented 
as the father of this movement, though chosen as a member of the 
convention, did not attend its meetings. 


the abolition of slavery and of imprisonment for debt, and in 
perfecting a system of free public schools. In i8io he was a 
member of a commission to explore a route for a canal between 
Lake Erie and the Hudson river, and in 1811 he and Gouverneur 
Morris were sent to Washington to secure Federal aid for the 
undertaking, but were unsuccessful. The second war with Great 
Britain prevented any immediate action by the state, but in 1816 
Clinton was active in reviving the project, and a new commission 
w^ appointed, of which he became president. His connexion 
with this work so enhanced his popularity that he was chosen 
governor by an overwhelming majority and served for two 
triennial terms (181 7-1823). As governor he devoted his energies 
to the construction of the canal, but the opposition to his admin- 
istration, led by Martin Van Buren and Tammany Hall, became 
so formidable by 1822 that he declined to seek a third term. His 
successful opponents, however, overreached themselves when 
in 1824 they removed him from the office of canal commissioner. 
This partisan action aroased such indignation that at the next 
election he was again chosen governor, by a large majority, and 
served from 1825 until his death. As governor he took part in 
the formal ceremony of admitting the waters of Lake Erie into 
the canal in October 1825, and thus witnessed the completion 
of a work which owed more to him than to any other man. 
Clinton died at Albany, N.Y., on the iith of February 1828. 
In addition to his interest in politics and public improvements, 
he devoted much study to the natural sciences ; among his 
published works are a Memoir on the Antiquities of Western 
New York (1818), and Letters on the Natural History and Internal 
Resources of Neiv York (1822). 

See J. Renwick’s Life of De WtH Clinton (New York, 1845) ; 
D. Hosack’s Memoir of De Witt Clinton (New York, 1829) ; W. W. 
Campbeirs Life and Wr%ttn(>s of De Witt Clinton (New York, 1849) ; 
and H. L. McBain’s De Witt Clinton and the Origin of the Spoils 
System in New York (New York, 1907). 

CLINTON, GEORGE (1739-1812), American soldier and 
political leader, was born at Little Britain, Ulster (now Orange) 
county, New York, on the 26th of July 1739, His father, Charles 
Clinton (1690-1773), who was born of English parents in Co. 
Longford, Ireland, emigrated to America in 1 729, and commanded 
a regiment of provincial troops m the French and Indian War. 
The son went to sea at the age of sixteen, but, finding the sailor’s 
life distasteful, joined his father’s regiment and accompanied him 
as lieutenant m the expedition against Fort Frontenac in 1758. 
After the war he practised law m his native town and held a 
number of minor civil offices in Ulster county. From 1768 to 
1775 sat in the New York provincial assembly, and in the 
controversies with Great Britain zealously championed the 
colonial cause. In 1774 he was a member of the New York 
committee of correspondence, and in 1775 was chosen a member 
of the second Continental Congress. In December of this year he 
was appointed a brigadier-general of militia by the New York 
provincial congress, and in the following summer, being ordered 
by Washington to assist in the defence of New York, he left 
Philadelphia shortly after voting for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but too soon to attach his signature to that document. 
He had also been chosen a deputy to the provincial congress 
(later the state convention) for 1776-1777, but his various other 
duties prevented his attendance. 

General Clinton took part in the battle of White Plains (October 
28th, 1776), and later was charged with the defence of the High- 
lands of the Hudson, where, with De Witt Clinton, in October 
1777, he offered a firm but unsuccessful resistance to the advance 
of Sir Henry Clinton’. In March of this year he had been 
appointed by Congress a brigadier-general in the Continental 
army, and he thus held twoicommissions, as the state convention 
refus^ to accept his resignation as brigadier-general of militia. 
So great was Qinton’s popularity at this time that at the first 
election under the new state constitution he was chosen both 
governor and lieutenant-governor ; he declined the latter office, 
and on the 30th of July 1777 entered upon his duties as governor, 
which were at first lar^ly of a military nature, In 1780 he took 
the field and checked the advance of Sir John Johnson and the 
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Indians in the Mohawk Valley. In his administration Clinton 
was energetic and patriotic^ and though not possessing pie 
intellectual attainments of some of his New York contemporaries, 
he was more popular than any of them, as is attested by his 
service as governor for eighteen successive years (1777-1795), 
and for another triennial term from 1801 to 1804. In the 
elections of 1780, 1783 and 1786 he had no opponent. In iSoo-- 
1801 he was a member of the assembly. In the struggle in New 
York over the adoption of the Federal Constitution he was one of 
the leaders of the opposition, but in the state convention of 1788, 
over which he presided, his party was defeated, and the con- 
stitution was ratified. In national politics he was a follower of 
Thomas Jefferson, and in state politics he led the faction known as 

Clintonians,’’ which was for a long time dominant. In t789, 
1792 and 1796 Clinton received a number of votes in the electoral 
college, but not a sufficient number to secure him the vice- 
presidency, which was then awarded to the recipient of the second 
highest number of votes. In 1804, however, after the method of 
voting had been changed, he was nominated for the vice-prcsi- 
dency by a Congressional caucus, and was duly elected. In 1808 
he sought nomination for the presidency, and was greatly dis- 
appointed when this went to Madison. He was again chosen 
as vicerpresident, however, and died at Washington before the 
expiration of his term, on the 20th of April 1812. He was buried 
in the Congressional Cemetery, from which in May 1908 his 
remains were transferred to Kingston, N.Y. His casting vote in 
the Senate in 1811 defeated the bill for the renewal of the charter 
of the Bank of the United Stales. 

The Public Papers of George Clinton (6 vols., New York, 1899- 
1902) have been published by the state of New York, 

CLINTON, SIR HENRY {c. 1738-1795), British general, was 
the son of Admiral George Clinton (governor of Newfoundland 
and subsequently of New York), and grandson of the 6th earl of 
Lincoln. After serving in the New York militia, he came to 
England and joined the Coldstream Guards. In 1758 he became 
captain and lieutenant-colonel m the Grenadier Guards, and in 
1760-62 distinguished himself very greatly as an aide-de-camp 
to Ferdinand of Brunswick in the Seven Years’ War. lie was 
promoted colonel in 1762, and after the peace received the 
colonelcy of a regiment of foot, becoming major-general in 1772. 
From 1772 to 1784, thanks to the influence of his cousin, the 2nd 
duke of Newcastle, he had a seat in parliament, first for Borough- 
bridge and subsequently for Newark, but for the greater part of 
this time he was on active service in America m the War of 
Independence. He took part in the battles of Bunker Hill and 
Long Island, subsequently taking possession of New York. For 
his share in the battle of Long Island he was made a lieutenant- 
general and K.B. After Saratoga he succeeded Sir William 
Howe as commander-in-chief in North America. He had already 
been made a local general. He at once concentrated the British 
forces at New York, pursuing a policy of foraying expeditions in 
place of regular campaigns. In 1779 he invaded South Carolina, 
and in 1780 in conjunction with Admiral M. Arbuthnot won 
an important success in the capture of Charleston. Friction, 
however, was constant between him and Lord Cornwallis, his 
second in command, and in 1782, after the capitulation of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, he was superseded by Sir Guy Carleton. 
Returning to England, he published in 1783 his Narrative af the 
Campaign of 1781 tn North America, which provoked an acri- 
monious reply from Lord Cornwallis. He was elected M.P. for 
Launceston in 1790, and in 1794 was made governor of Gibraltar, 
where he died on the 23rd of December 1795. 

His elder son, Sir William Henry Clinton (1769-1846), 
entered the British army in 1784, and served in the campaigns of 
1793-94 in the Low Countries. In 1796 he became aide-de-camp 
to the duke of York, and in 1799 be was entrusted with a mission 
to the Russian army in Italy, returning to the duke in time for the 
Dutch expedition of 1 799. He was promoted colonel in 1801, and 
took part in the expedition which took {^session of Madeira, 
which he governed up to 1802. His next important service was 
in 1807, when he went to Sweden on a military mission. Pro- 
moted major-^general in j8o8, he served from 1812 to 1814 in the 
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Mediterranean find in Catalonia, and in the latter year he com- 
manded against Marshal Suchet. He had become a lieutenant- 
general in 1813, and in 1815 he was made a G.C.B. He com- 
manded the British troops in Portugal, 1826-28, and was promoted 
full general in 1830. He died at Cockenbatch, near Royston, 
Herts, on the 15th of February 1846. 

The younger son, Sir Henry Clinton (1771-1829), entered 
the army in 1787 and saw some service with the Prussians in 
Holland in 1789. He served on the staff of the duke of York in 
1793-94^ becoming brevet-major in 1794, and lieutenant-colonel 
of a line regiment m 1796. In 1797-98 he was aide-de-camp to 
Lord Cornwallis in the Irish rebellion, and in 1799 he was sent 
with Lord William Bentinck to the Russian headquarters in Italy, 
being present at the Trebbia, at Novi, and in the fighting about 
the St Gotthard. During a short period of service in India Clinton 
distinguished himself at Laswari. He accompanied the Russian 
headquarters in the Austerlitz campaign, and was adjutant- 
general to his intimate fnend, Sir John Moore, in the Corunna 
campaign of 1808-9. Promoted major-general in 1810, he 
returned to the Peninsula to fill a divisional command under 
Wellington in 1811. His division played a notable part in the 
capture of the forts at Salamanca and in the battle of Salamanca 
(1812), and he was given the local rank of lieutenant-general early 
in 1813. For his conduct at Vitoria he was made a K.B., and he 
took his part in the subsequent victories of the Nive, Orthes and 
Toulouse. At the end of the war he was made a lieutenant- 
general and inspector-general of infantry. Clinton commanded 
a division with distinction at Waterloo. He died on the nth of 
December 1829. 

OUNTON, HENRY PYNES (1781-1852), British classical 
scholar and chronologist, was bom at Gamston in Nottingham- 
shire on the 14th of January 1781. He was descended from 
Henry, second earl of Lincoln ; for some generations his family 
bore the name of Fynes, but his father resumed the older family 
name of Clinton in 1821. He was educated at Westminster 
school and Christ Church, Oxford, where he studied classical 
literature and history. From 1806 to 1826 he was M.P. for 
Aldborough. He died at Welwyn, Herts, where he had purchased 
the residence and estate of the poet Young, on the 24th of 
October 1852. His reading was extraordinarily methodical 
(see his Literary Remains). The value of his Fa'iti, which set 
classical chronology on a scientific basis, can scarcely be over- 
estimated, even though subsequent research has corrected some 
of his conclusions. 

His chief works are . FasH Hellemci, the Civil and Literary 
Chronology of Greece from the to the Olympiad (1824-1851), 
including dissertations on points of Greek history and Scriptural 
chronology ; and Fasti Romani, the Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Rome and Constantinople from the Death of A ugnstus to the Death of 
HeracUus (1845-1850). In 1851 and 1853 respectively he published 
epitomes of the above. The Literary Remains of H, P. Clinton (the 
first part of which contains an autobiography written in 1818) were 
edited by C. J. F. Clinton in 1854. 

CLINTON, a city and the county-seat of Clinton county, Iowa, 
U.S.A., on the Mississippi river, in the extreme eastern part of 
the state. Pop. (1890) 13,619 ; (1900) 22,698, of whom 5434 
were foreign-born; (1910) 25,577. The great increase during 
the decade 1890-1900 was partly due to the absorption by Clinton 
in 1895 of the city of Lyons (pop. in 1890, 5700). Clinton is 
served by the Chicago & North-Western (which has machine- 
shops here), the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St Paul, and the Cliicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
railways, and is connected with Davenport by an electric line. 
The river is spanned here by a railway bridge. A large portion 
of the city stands between the river and a series of bluffs. Clinton 
is the seat of Wartburg College (1869), a German Evangelical 
Lutheran institution, and of the Clinton Business College, 
Among the public buildings are the city hall, the court-house, 
the Federal building and the Carnegie library. As a manu- 
facturing centre Clinton has considerable importance ; amon^ 
its manufactures are furniture, blinds, wire-cloth, papier^m&che 
goods, gas-engines, farm wagons, harness and sadmery, door 
locks, pressed brick, flour, and glucose products. There is also 
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a large sugar refiiiery. Thei value of the factory product ta 1^0 
was $6^3,316 ; in 19^5, 14,906,355. The Amerkian Protective 
Association (A.P.A.X a secret order opposed to Roman Catholic 
cism, was formed here in 1887. The city was founded in 1855 
by the Iowa Land Company, and was incorporated first in 1857, 
and again in 1867, this time under a general law of the state 
for the incorporation of cities. The county, from whidb the dty 
took its name, was named in hoinour of De Witt Clinton. 

CLINTON, a township of Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in the central part of the state, on the Nashua river, 
about 15 m. N.N.E. of Worcester. Pop., (1890) 10,424 ; (1900) 
13,667, of whom 5504 wore foreign-born; (1910, U.S. census) 
13 ) 075 - The towmhip is traversed by the Boston & Maine, and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railways. It contains 
7 sq. m. of varied and picturesque hilly country on the £. slope 
of the highland watci>parting between the Connecticut river 
and the Atlantic. There is charming scenery along the Nashua 
river, the chief stream. The S.W. corner of the township is 
now part of an immense water reservoir, the Wachusett dam and 
reservoir (excavated 1896-1905 ; circumference, 35-2 m.), on the 
S. branch of the Nashua, which will hold 63,000 million gallons 
of water for the supply of the metropolitan region around 
Boston. On this is situated tlie village of Clinton, which has 
large manufactories, among whose products are cotton and 
woollen fabrics, carpets, wire-cloth, iron and steel, and combs. 
The textile and carpet mills are among the most famous in the 
United States, In 1905 the total factory product of the township 
was valued at $5,457,865, the value of cotton goods, carpets 
and wire-work constituting about nine-tenths of the total. 
The prominence of tl^e township as a manufacturing centre 
is due to EraatM Brigham Bigelow (1814-1879), ofie of the 
incorporators of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who devised power -looms for the weaving of a variety of 
figured fabrics, -^coach-lace, couBterpanes,giinghaims,silkbrocatei, 
tapestry oarpotmg, ingrain and Brussels carpets,— and revolu- 
tionized their manufacture. In 1843 he and his toother Horatio 
N. Bigelow established in Clinton the Lancaster Mills for the 
manufacture of ginghams. From 1845 ^^ 5 ^ he perfected his 

loom for the weaving of Brussels and Wilton carpets, the greatest 
of his inventions ; and he estalilished the Bigelow Carpet Mills 
here. He also invented the loom for the weaving of wire-»eloth. 
It is claimed that the first production in the United States of 
finished cotton cloths under one roof and under the factory 
system was not at Waltham in i8i6, but at Clinton in 1813 ; 
neither place was the first to spin by power, nor the first to 
produce finished cloths without the factory system. The comb 
industry dates from the eighteenth century. The first of the 
modem textile mill^ were established in 1838 for the manu- 
facture of cooch-lacq. Clinton was a part of Lancaster, now 
a small farming, townaldp (pop. in 1905, 2406), until 1850, when 
it was set off as an independent township. The earliest settle- 
ment goes back to 1645. 

See E. Ford, Miitory of Origift of the Toum of Ctinton, 
Mussachus0itSf (Clinton, 1896). 

OLINTON, a city and the county-seat of Henry county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., on the Grand river, 87 m. S.E. of Kansas City, 
Popk (1^0) 4737 ; (1900) 5061, of whom 470 were negroes. 
It is served by the St Louis Sc San Francisco, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, and the Kansas City, Clinton &: Springfield 
railways. The city is situated on the border of a rolling prairie 
about 770 ft. above the sea. The vicinity abounds k coal, 
but is principally agricultural, and Clinton’s chief interest is in 
trade with it. The principal manufactures are flour and pottery. 
Qinton was laid out in 1836 and was incorporated in 1^5. 

€U|fTON, a village of Oneida county, New York, U.S.A., 
on the Ortskany Creek, about 9 m. S^W. of Utica. Fop. (189a) 
1269; (1900) 1340; (1^05, state census) 1315. It is served 
by the New York> Ontario & Western railway, and' is connected 
with Utic^ by an electric Ike. Several fine mineral springs in 
the vicinity have given* Clinton some reputation as a health 
resort. There are kon mitjes, Um furnaces, and iron sinelters. 
Clinton is the seat of Hamilton College (non-sectarian); wbich 


was opened as the Hamilton Oneida Academy in 1798, and 
was (kaitnred under its present name in rSia. It was founded 
by the Rev. Samud Kirklmid (1741-1808), a missionary aniimg 
the Oneida Indians; its comerHstene was. laid by Baron Stmben; 
its trees wjcre furaiahed by Thomas Jefferson; and its 
name was received from Alexander Hamilton, one of its early 
trustees. It had in 1907-1908 20 instructors, 178 students, 
and a library of 47,000 volumes and 30,000 pamphlets. At 
Qinton are also excellent inkior schools^ Litchfield Observatory 
is connected with the college, and was long in charge of the well- 
known astmaiQimer, Christian H. F. Peters (1813-1890), who 
discovered here more than 40 asteroids and made extensive 
investigations concerning coluets. The village was settled 
about 1786 by pioneers from New England, was named in honour 
of George Qinton, and was incorporated in 1842. 

GLINIONiTE, a ^oup of micaceous minerak known as the 

brittle micas.” Like the micas and chlorites, they are mono- 
clinic in crystallization and have a perfect cleavage parallel to 
the fiat surface of the plates or scales, but differ markedly from 
these in the bnttleness of the laminae ; they are also considerably 
harder, the hardness of ehlontoid being as high as 64 on Moh^ 
scale. They differ chemically from the micas in containing less 
silica and no alkalis, and from the chbrites m containing mucli 
less water; in many respects they are intermediate between 
the micas and chlorites. 

The following species are distinguished 

Margante is a basic calcium aluminium silicate, HgCaAl^SigO^^, 
and is classed by some authors as a lime-mica. It foarms white 
pearly scales, and was at first known as pearl-mica and after- 
wards as margarite, from fjtapyaplrrj^j a pearl. It is a character- 
istic associate of corundum, of which it is frequently an alteration 
product (facts which suggested the s}monymous names corun- 
ddhte and emoryhte), and is found in the emery deposits of 
Asia Minor and the Grecian Archipelago, and with corundum 
at several localities in the United States. 

Seybertitej Brandmte and XanthophylhU are closely allied 
species consisting of basic magnesium, calcium and aluminium 
silicate, and have been regarded as isomorphous mixtures of a 
silicate (H2CaMg4Si^Oi2) and an aluminatt (HgCaMgAl^Oig). 
Seybertite (the original clmtonite) occurs as reddish-brown to 
copper-red, brittle, foliated masses in metamorphic limestone 
at Amity, New York ; brandieite as yoilowish-green hexagonal 
prisms in metamorphic limestone in the Fassatbad, Tirol ; xantho- 
phyllite as yellow folia and as distmct crystab (woluewite) in 
chioritic schists in the Urals. 

Chlaniaid has the formula H2(Fe,Mg)Al2SiO(^. It forms 
tabular crysti\ls and scales, with mdistinct hexagonal outlines, 
which are often curved or bent and aggregated in rosettes. The 
colour IS dark grey or green; a characteristic feature is the 
pleoehroism, the pleochroic colours varying from yellowish- 
green to indigo-bluc. Hardness, 64 ; specific gravity, 3 * 4 " 3 *b* It 
occurs as isolated scales scattered through schistose ro^s and 
phyHitcs of dynamo-metamorphic origin. The ottrehtes of the 
phyllites and ottrelite-schists of Ottrez and other localities in 
the Belgian Ardennes is a manganiferous variety of cbloritoid, 
but owing to enclosed impurities the analyses differ widely from 
those of typical ehlontoid. (L. J S) 

CLISSON, OLIVIER DB (1336-^1407), French soldier, was the 
son of the Olivier de Chsson who was put to death ki 1343 on the 
suspicion of having wished to give up Nantes to the English. 
He was brought up in England, where his mother, Jeanne de 
Belleville, had married' her second husband On ks return to^ 
Brittaffiy he took armii on the side 0I de Montfort, distinguishing 
himseU at the battle of Aunty (1364X but in consequence 
differences with Duke John IV. weiit over to the side of Blais. 
Xu 13701 he^ joined Bertrand du Gueselin, who hod lately become 
constable of France, and folbwed him in all his campaigns against 
the Enriisk On the death of du GuescUn CHsmh received the 
qanstame’a sword (1380). He fought with the citicDens of Ghent, 
dsfoating them at ^osebek (1382^)^ later on commaended the* 
army in Foitou and Banders (136^ and made an immiccessful 
attempt to invade England. On hits return to Pitris^ in 139a, 
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m to mmimtM him by Pierre de Craon, 

at the instigation of John IV^ of Brittany. Jn order to pwiush 
the latter, Charley Vi, acoomp^ied by the constable, marched 
on Brittany, hut it was on this expedition that the king was 
seized with madness. The ancles of Charles VI. took prooe^ings 
against Clisson, so that he had to take refuge in Brittany. He 
was reconciled with John IV., and after the duke's death, in 
^ 399 * be became protector of the duchy, and guardm of the 
young princes. He had gathered vast wealth before his death 
on the a^rd of April 1407* 

0hI$6QN, a town of western France, in the department of 
ioire-lnf^rieure, prettily situated at the confluence of the S^rc 
Nantaise and the Maine 17 S.E. of Nantes by rail Pop. 
(1906) 2?44, The town gave its name to the celehrated family 
of Clisson, of which the moat famous member was Olivier de 
Clisson. It has the imposing rums of their stronghold, parts 
of which date from the 13th century. The town and castle were 
destroyed in 1792 and 1793 during the Vendean wars. The 
sculptor F. F, Lemot afterwards bought the castle, and the town 
was rebuilt in the early part of the 19th century according to 
his plans. There are picturesque parks on the banks of the 
rivers. The Moine is crossed by an old Gothic bridge and by a 
fine modern viaduct, 

CUTHSROBf a market town and municipal borough in the 
Clithcroe parliamentary division of Lancashire, Engknd, 220 m. 
N.N.W. from London and 35 m. N, by W. from Manchester, on 
the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901) 1:1,414. It is 
finely situated in the valley of the Kibble, at the foot of Pendlc 
Hill, a steep plateau-like mass rising to 1831 ft. The church of 
St Mary Magdalene, though occupying an ancient site, is wholly 
modernized. There are a grammar school, founded in 1554, 
and a technical school. On a rocky elevation commanding the 
valley stands the keep and other fragments pf a Norman castle, 
but part of the site is occupied by a modern mansion. The 
industrial establishments comprise cotton-mills, print-works, 
paper-mills, foundries, and brick and lime works. The corpora^ 
tion consists of a mayor, 4 aldermen and la councillors. Area, 
2385 acres. 

Stonyhurst College, 5 m, S.W. of Clitheroe, is the principal 
establishment in England for Roman Catholic students. The 
Jesuits of St Omer, after emigrating to Bruges and Li!6ge, were 
disorganized by the revolutionary troubles at the close of the 
i8th century, and a large b(xiy came to England, when Thomas 
Weld, in 1795, conferred his property of Stonyhurst upon them. 
The fine and extensive buildings, of which the nucleus is a 
mansion of the 17 th century, contain a public school for hoys 
and a house of studies for Jesuit ecclesiastics, while there is a 
preparatory school at a short distance. Every branch gf study 
is prosecuted, the college including such institutions as an 
observatory, laboratories and farm buildings. 

The Honour of Qitheroe, the name of which is also written 
Clyderhgw and Qetherwgode, was first held by Roger de Poictou, 
who was almost certainly the builder of the castlie, which was 
dismantled in 1649. He granted it to Robert de Lacy, in whose 
family it remained with two short intervals until it passed by 
marriage to Thomas, earl of Xioncaster, in 1310, It formed part 
of the duchy pf Lancaster till Charlw II, at the Restoration 
bestowed it on General Monk, from whose family it descended 
through the house of Montague to that of Bucckuch. The 
Qitheroe Eatate Company are the present lords of the Honour, 
The first charter was granted about 1283 to the burgesses by 
Hepry ()e Lacy, seppnd earl of Lincoln, confirming the liberties 
grated by the first Henry de Lacy, is therefore sometimes 
said, althpugh probably emmeously, to have granted a charter 
about 1147. The 1283 charter was confirmed by Edward III. in 
1346, Hep^ V, m 35413-1414, Henry VHL in 1542, and Jaipes I. 
in 1694, Of the fairs, those on December 7th to 9th am March 
a4th to afith are held under a charter of Henry IV. in 1409. 
A weekly market has been held on Saturday since the Conqueror’s 
days. In the borough was granted two members of pariia- 
mepi;, and dontinned to return them till 1832^1 when the mimber 
was redneed to oni. Vnder the Redistributioia Act of 1885 the 


borough was disfranchised. The municipal government was 
formerly vested in an in^ bailiff and an etecsted annually 

from the in and out burgesses. A court*ket and courtrbaron 
used to be held half-ycorfy, but both are now obsolete. The 
present corporation governs under the Municipal Corporation 
Act (1837). There was a church or chapel here in early times, 
and a clmpkin is mentioned in Henry II. 's reign. 

CUTOIIACHW^ Greek philosopher, was a Carthaginian 
originally named Hasdrubal, who came to Athens about the 
middle of the end century b.c. at the age of twenty^four. He 
made himself well acquainted with Stoic and Peripatetic philo- 
sophy ; but be studied principally under ('arncades, whose views 
he adopted, and whom he succeeded as chief of the Now Academy 
in 129 B‘C. He made it his business to spread the knowledge of 
the doctrines of Carneades, who left nothing in writing himself. 
Clitomachus’ works were some four hundred in number ; but 
we possess scarcely anything but a few titles, among which aie 
De susUnendis assenstombus (lUpl “on suspension of 

judgment “) and lUpl alph’€(i)v (an account of various philo- 
sophical sects). In 146 he wrote a treatise to console his country- 
men after the ruin of their city, in which he insisted that a wuse 
man ought not to feel grieved at the destruction of his country. 
Cicero highly commends his works and admits his own debt in 
the Academics to the treatise Ilcpt Parts of Cicero’s 

De Natura and De Divinatimie, and the treatise De Fato are also 
in the main based upon Clitomachus. 

See E Wollmann m Ersch and Gruber's All^emeine EncvclopMie , 
R. Huascl, Untersuchungen zu Ctcenos phlosopht&chen Sohnftm^ i 
(1877), Diog. I^aert. iv. 67-92, Cicero, Acad. Pr, 11. 31, 32, and 
Tuso. iii 22 , and article Academy, Greek. 

CI4TUMNUS, a river in Umbria, Italy, which uses from a very 
abundant spring by the road between the ancient Spoletium and 
Trebia, 8 m. from the former, 4 m. from the latter, and after a 
short course through the territory of the latter town joins the 
Tmia, a tributary of the Tiber. The spring is well described 
by Pliny (Epist. viii. 8^ ; it was visited by Caligula and by 
Honorius, and is still pictures^o — a clear pool surrounded by 
poplars and weeping wfilows. The stream was personified as a 
godp whose ancient temple lay pear the spring, and close by 
other smaller shrines ; the place, therefore, occurs under the name 
Sacraria (|^the shrines) as a Roman post station. The building 
generally known as the Tempio di Clitunno, close to the spring, 
IS, however, an ancient tomb, converted into a Christian chur^ 
in the early middle ages, the decorative sculptures, which are 
obviously contemporary with those of S. Salvatore at Spoleto, 
belonging to the 4th or dth century according to some authorities, 
to the 1 2th according to others. 

See H Grisar, Nuovo bullettino di atcheologia crisHana (Rome, 
1^5) i. 127 j A. Ventun, Sioria delV arte Haltana (Milan, 1904), 
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OUVE, GAROUNB (1801-1873), English authoress, was born 
in London on the 24th of June 1801, the daughter of Mr Meysey- 
Wigley, M.P. for Worcester. She married, in 1840, the Rev. 
Archer Clive. She published, over the signature “ V.,” eight 
volumes of poetiy, but is best known as the author of Paul 
Ferrdl (1855). a sensational novel, and Why Paid FerroU kiUed 
his Wife (i& 5 o). She died on the X3th of July 1873, at Whit* 
field, Herefordshfee. 

€UVE, OATHEMNE [Kitty] (1711-1785), British acti^, 
was bom, probably in London, in 1711. Her father, William 
Raftor, an Irishman of good family but small means, had held 
a captain's commission in the French army under Louis XIV. 
From her earliest years she showed a tajent for the stage, and 
about 1728 became a member of the company at Drury Lane, 
of which Colley Cibber was then manager. Her first part was 
that of the page lam^nes (“ wkh a song”) in the tragedy Mtihri- 
dates. Shortly afterwards she mairied George Clive, a barrister 
and a relative of the ist Lord Clive, but husband and wife soon 
separated by mutual consent. In *731 she definitely established 
her reputation as a comic actress and singer in Charles Coffey’s 
farce*opera adaptation, The Devil ta Pay, and from this time 
she was always a popular favourite, ^he acted little outside 
Ihrury Lane, where in 1747 she became one of the original 
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members of Garrick’s company. She took part, however, in some 
of the oratorios of Handcl> whose friend she was. In 1 769, having 
been a member of Garrick’s company for twenty-two years, she 
quitted the stage, and lived for sixteen years in retirement at 
a villa at Twickenham, which had been given her some time 
previously by her friend Horace Walpole. Mrs Clive had small 
claim to good looks, but as an actress of broad comedy she was 
unreservedly praised by Goldsmith, Johnson and Garrick. She 
had a quick temper, which on various occasions involved her 
in quarrels, and at times sorely tried the patience of Garrick, but 
her private life remained above suspicion, and she regularly 
supported her father and his family. She died at Twickenham 
on the 6th of December 1785. Horace Walpole placed in his 
garden an um to her memory, bearing an inscription, of which 
the last two lines run : 

“ The comic muse with her retired 
And shed a tear when she expired/* 

See Percy Fitzgerald, Life of Mrs Catherine Clive (1888) ; W. R. 
Chetwood, General History of the Sta^e (1749) ; Thomas Davies, 
Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick (1784). 

CLlVfi, ROBERT CLIVE, Baron (1725-1774), the statesman 
and general who founded the empire of British India, was bom on 
the 29th of September 1725 at Styche, the family estate, in the 
parish of Moreton Say, Market Drayton, Shropshire. We learn 
from himself, in his second speech in the House of Commons in 
1773, that as the estate yielded only £500 a year, his father 
followed the profession of the law also. The Clives, or Clyves, 
were one of the oldest families m the county of Shropshire, 
having held the manor of that name in the reign of Henry II. 
One Clive was Irish chancellor of the exchequer under Henry 
Vlll. ; another was a member of the Long Parliament ; Robert’s 
father for many years represented Montgomeryshire in parlia- 
ment. His mother, to whom he was tenderly attached, and who 
had a jiowerful influence on his career, was a daughter, and with 
her sister Lady Sempill co-heir, of Nathaniel Gaskell of Man- 
chester. Robert was their eldest son. With his five sisters, all of 
whom were married in due time, he ever maintained the most 
affectionate relations. His only brother survived to 1825. 

Young Clive was the despair of his teachers. Sent from school 
to school, and for only a short time at the Merchant Taylors’ 
school, which then as now had a high reputation, he neglected his 
books for perilous adventures. But he was not so ignorant as his 
biographers represent. He could read Horace in after life ; and 
he must have laid in his youth the foundation of that clear and 
vigorous English style which marked all his despatches, and 
made Lord Chatham declare of one of his speeches in the House 
of Commons that it was the most eloquent he had ever heard. 
From his earliest years, however, his ambition was to lead his 
fellows ; but he never sacrificed honour, as the word was then 
understood, even to the fear of death. At eighteen he was sent 
out to Madras as a factor ” or “ writer ’’ in the civil service of 
the East India Company. The detention of the ship in Brazil for 
nine months enabled him to acquire the Portuguese language, 
which, at a lime when few or none of the Company’s servants 
learned the vernaculars of India, he often found of use. For the 
first two years of his residence he was miserable. He felt keenly 
the separation from home ; he was always breaking through the 
restraints imposed on young “ writers ” ; and he was rarely out 
of trouble with his fellows, with one of whom he fought a duel 
Thus early, too, the effect of the climate on his health began to 
show itself in those fits of depression during one of which he 
afterwards prematurely ended his life. The story is told of him 
by his companions, though he himself never spoke of it, that he 
twice snapped a pistol at his head in vain. His one solace was 
found in the governor’s library, where he sought to make up for 
past carelessness by a systematic course of study. He was just of 
age, when in 1746 Madras was forced to capitulate to Labour- 
donnais during the War of the Austrian Succession. The breach 
of that capitulation by Dupleix, then at the head of the French 
settlements in India, led Clive, with others, to escape from the 
town to the subordinate Fort St David, some 20 m, to the south. 
There, disgusted with the state of affairs and the purely com- 


mercial duties of an East Indian civilian, as they then were, Clive 
obtained an ensign’s commission. 

At this time India was ready to become the prize of the first 
conqueror who to the dash of the soldier added the skill of 
the administrator. For the forty years since the death of the 
emperor Aurangzeb, the power of the Great Mogul had gradually 
fallen into the hands of his provincial viceroys or subadhars. 
The three greatest of these were the nawab of the Deccan, or 
south and central India, who ruled from Hyderabad, the nawab 
of Bengal, whose capital was Murshidabad, and the nawab or 
wazir of Oudh. The prize lay between Dupleix, who had the 
genius of an administrator, or rather intriguer, but was no 
soldier, and Clive, the first of a century’s brilliant succession of 
those*‘‘ soldier-politicals,” as they are called in the East, to whom 
Great Britain owes the conejuest and consolidation of its greatest 
dependency. Clive successively established British ascendancy 
against French influence in the three great provinces under these 
nawabs. But his merit lies especially in the ability and foresight 
with which he secured for his country, and for the good of the 
natives, the richest of the three, Bengal. First, as to Madras and 
the Deccan, (.'live had hardly been able to commend himself to 
Major Stringer Lawrence, the commander of the British troops, by 
his courage and skill in several small engagements, when the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) forced him to return to his civil 
duties for a short time. An attack of the malady which so 
severely affected his spirits led him to visit Bengal, where he was 
soon to distinguish himself. On his return he found a contest 
going on between two sets of rival claimants for the position of 
viceroy of the Deccan, and for that of nawab of the Carnatic, the 
greatest of the subordinate states under the Deccan. Dupleix, 
who took the part of the pretenders to power in both places, was 
carrying all before him. The British had been weakened by the 
withdrawal of a large force under Admiral Boscawen, and by the 
return home, on leave, of Major Lawrence. But that officer had 
appointed ('live commissary for the supply of the troops with 
provisions, with the rank of captain. More than one disaster had 
taken place on a small scale, when Clive drew up a plan for 
dividing the enemy’s forces, and offered to carry it out himself. 
The pretender, Chanda Sahib, had been made nawab of the 
Carnatic with Dupleix’s assistance, while the British had taken 
up the cause of the more legitimate successor, Mahommed Ali. 
Chanda Sahib had left Arcot, the capital of the ('arnatir, to 
reduce Tnchmopoly, then held by a weak English battalion. 
Clive offered to attack Arcot in order to force Chanda Sahib to 
raise the siege of Trichinopoly. But Madras and Fort St David 
could supply him with only 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys. Of 
the eight officers who led them, four were civilians like Clive 
himself, and six had never been in action. His force had but 
three field-pieces. The circumstances that Clive, at the head of 
this handful, had been seen marching during a storm of thunder 
and lightning, frightened the enemy into evacuating the fort, 
which the British at once began to strengthen against a siege. 
Clive treated the great population of the city with so much 
consideration that they helped him, not only to fortify his position, 
but to make successful sallies against the enemy. As the days 
passed on, Chanda Sahib sent a large army under his son and his 
French supporters, who entered Arcot and closely besieged Clive 
in the citadel. 

Macaulay gives the following brilliant account of the siege 

** Raja Saliib proceeded to invest the fort, which seemed quite 
incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls were ruinous, the ditches 
dry, the ramparts too narrow to admit the guns, and the battle- 
ments too low to protegi the soldiers. The little garrison l%ad been 
greatly reduced by casualties. It now consisted of 120 Europeans 
and 200 sepoys. Only four officers were left, the stock of provisions 
was scanty, and the commander who had to conduct the defence 
under circumstances so discouraging was a young man of five and 
twenty, who had been bred as a book-keeper, During fifty days the 
siege went on, and the yonng captain maintained the defence with 
a nrmness, vigilance and ability which would have done honour to 
the oldest marshal m Europe. The breacdi, however, increased day 
by day. Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily provided 
with officers might have been expected to show signs of insubor* 
dination ; and the danger was peculiarly great in a force composed of 
men differing widely from each other in extraction, colour, language, 
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manners and relii^ion. But the devotion of the little band to its 
chief surpassed ai^thing that is related of the Tenth Legion of 
Caesar, or the Old Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys came to Chve, 
not to complain of their scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain 
should be given to the Eurowans, who reouired more nounshment 
than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they said, which was 
strained away from the rice would sulhce for themselves. History 
contains no more touching instance of military fidelity, or of the 
influence of a commanding mind. An attempt made by the governor 
of Madras to relieve the place had failed ; but there was hope from 
another quarter. A body of 3000 Mahrattas, half soldiers, half 
robbers, under the command of a chief named Murari Rao had been 
hired to assist Mahommed Ali ; but thinking the French power 
irresistible, and the triumph of Chanda Sahib certain, they had 
hitherto remained inactive on the frontiers of the Carnatic, The 
fame of the defence of Arcot roused them from their torpor ; Murari 
Rao declared that he had never before believed that Englishmen 
could fight, but that he would willingly help them since he saw tliat 
they had spirit to help themselves. Raja Sahib learned that the 
Mahrattas were in moi:ion, and it was necessary for him to be ex- 
peditious. Ho first tried negotiations — he offered large bribes to 
Chve, wliich were rejected with scorn ; he vowed that if his proposals 
were not accepted, he would instantly storm the fort, and put every 
man in it to tlie sword. Clive told him, in reply, witli characteristic 
haughtiness, that his father was a usurper, that his army was a rabble, 
and that he would do well to think twice before he sent such poltroons 
into a breach defended by English soldiers. Raja Sahib determined 
to storm the fort. The day was well suited to a bold military enter- 
prise. It was the great Mahommedan festival, the Muharram, which 
is sacred to the memory of Husain, the son of Ah. Clive had received 
secret intelligence of the design, had made his arrangements, and, 
exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on hts bed. He Was 
awakened by the alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy 
advanced, driving before them elephants whose foreheads were 
armed with iron plates It was expected that the gates would yield 
to the shock of these living batteriug-rams But the huge beasts 
no sooner felt the English musket balls than they turned round and 
rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitude which had urged 
them forward, A ralt was launched on the watci which filled one 
part of the ditch. Clive perceiving that his gunners at that post 
did not understand their business, took the management of a piece 
of artillery himself, and cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where 
the moat was dry, the assailants mounted with great Ixildness ; but 
they were received with a fire so heav> and so well directed, that it 
soon quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. 
The rear ranks of the English kept the front ranks supplied with a 
constant succession of loaded muskets, and every shot told on the 
living mass below. The struggle lasted about an hour ; 400 of the 
assailants fell ; the garnson lost only five or six men. The besieged 
passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal of the attack. But 
when day broke, the enemy were no more to be seen They had 
retired, leaving to the English several guns and a large quantity of 
ammunition.’* 

In India, we might say in all history, there is no parallel to 
this exploit of 1751 till we come to the siege of Lucknow in 1857. 
Clive, now reinforced, followed up his advantage, and Major 
Lawrence returned in time to carry the war to a successful issue. 
In 1754 the first of the Carnatic treaties was made provisionally, 
between T. Saunders, the Company’s resident at Madras, and 
M. Godeheu, the French commander, in which the English 
protege, Mahommed Ali, was virtually recognized as nawab, and 
both nations agreed to equalize their possessions. When war 
again broke out in 1756, and the French, during Clive’s absence in 
Bengal, obtained successes in the northern districts, his efforts 
helped to drive them from their settlements. The Treaty of 
Paris in 1763 formally confirmed Mahommed Ali in the position 
which Clive had won for him. Two years after, the Madras work 
of Clive was completed by a firman from the emperor of Delhi, 
recognizing the British possessions in southern India. 

The siege of Arcot at once gave Clive a European reputation. 
Pitt pronounced the youth of twenty-seven who had done such 
deeds a “ heaven-bom general,” thus endorsing the generous 
appreciation of his early commander, Major Lawrence, When 
the court of directors voted him a sword worth £700, he refused 
to receive it unless Lawrence was similarly honoured. He left 
Madras for home, after ten years’ absence, early in 1753, 
not before marrying Miss Margaret Maskelyne, the sister of a 
friend, and of one who was afterwards well known as astronomer 
royal. All his correspondence proves him to have been a good 
husband and father, at a time when society was far from pure, 
and scandal made havoc of the highest reputations. In after 
days, when Clive’s uprightness and stern reform of the Company’s 
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civil and military services made him many enemies, a biography 
of him appeared under the assumed name of Charles Carradoli, 
Gent, All the evidence is against the probability of its scandalous 
stories being true. Clive as a young man occasionally indulged 
in loose or free talk among intimate friends, but beyond this 
nothing has been proved to his detriment. Alter he had been 
two years at home the state of affairs in India made the directors 
anxious for his return. He was sent out, in 1756, as governor 
of Fort St David, with the reversion of the government of 
Madras, and he received the commission of lieutenant-colonel 
in the king’s army. He took Bombay on his way, and there 
commanded the land force which captured Gheria, the stronghold 
of the Mahratta pirate, Angria. In the distribution of prize 
money which followed this expedition he showed no little self- 
denial. He took his seat as governor of Fort St David on the 
day on which the nawab of Bengal captured Calcutta, and 
thither the Madras government at once sent him, with admiral 
Watson. He entered on the second period of his career. 

Since, in August 1690, Job Charnock had landed at the village 
of Sutanati with a guard of one officer and 30 men, the infant 
capital of Calcutta had become a rich centre of trade. The 
successive nawabs or viceroys of Bengal had been friendly to it, 
till, in i756,Suraj-ud“Dowlah succeeded his uncle at Murshidabad 
His predecessor’s financial minister had fled to Calcutta to escape 
the extortion of the new nawab, and the English governor 
refused to deliver up the refugee. Enraged at this, Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah captured the old fort of Calcutta on the 20th of June, 
and plundered it of more than two millions sterling. Many of 
the English fled to ships and dropped down the river. The 146 
who remained were forced into “ the Black Hole ” in the stifling 
heat of the sultriest period of the year. Only 23 came out alive. 
The fleet was as strong, for those days, as the land force was 
weak. Disembarking his troops some miles below the city, 
Clive marched through the jungles, where he lost his way owing 
to the treachery of his guides, but soon invested Fort William, 
while the fire of the ships reduced it, on the 2nd of January 1757. 
On the 4th of February he defeated the whole army of the nawab, 
which had taken up a strong piisition just beyond what is now 
the most northerly suburb of Calcutta. The nawab hastened 
to conclude a treaty, under which favourable terms were con- 
ceded to the Company’s trade, the factories and plundered 
property were restored, and an English mint was established 
In the accompanying agreement, offensive and defensive, Chve 
appears under the name by which he was always known to the 
natives of India, Sabut Jung, or “ the daring in war.” The hero 
of Arcot had, at Angria’s stronghold, and now again under the 
walls of ( alcutta, established his reputation as the first captain 
of the time. With 600 British soldiers, 800 sepoys, 7 field-pieces 
and 500 sailors to draw them, he had routed a force of 34,000 men 
with 40 pieces of heavy cannon, 50 elephants, and a camp that 
extended upwards of four miles in length. His own account, in a 
letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, gives a modest but vivid 
description of the battle, the importance of which has been 
overshadowed by Plassey. In spite of his double defeat and the 
treaty which followed it, the madness of the nawab burst forth 
again. As England and France were once more at war, Chve 
sent the fleet up the river against Chandernagore, while he 
besieged it by land. After consenting to the siege, the nawab 
sought to assist the French, but in vain. The capture of their 
principal settlement in India, next to Pondicheny, which had 
fallen in the previous war, gave the combined forces prize to 
the value of £130,000. The rule of Suraj-ud-Dowlah became 
as intolerable to his own people as to the British. They formed 
a confederacy to depyose him, at the head of which was Jafar 
Ali Khan, his commander-in-chief. Associating with himself 
Admiral Watson, Governor Drake and Mr Watts, Clive made 
a treaty in which it was agreed to give the office of viceroy of 
Bengal, Behar and Onssa to Jafar, who was to pay a million 
► sterling to the Company for its losses in Calcutta and the cost 
of its troops, half a million to the British inhabitants of Calcutta, 
£200,000 to the native inhabitants, and £70,000 to its Armenian 
merchants. Up to this point all is clear. Suraj-ud-DowIah was 
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hdfliekss as a mkt» His rilatbns alike to fais master^ the 
titular emperor of Delhi, aud to the people left the ptWitice opew 
to the strongest* After “ the Black Hole/’ the battle of Calcutta, 
and the treachery at Chandemagore in spite of the treaty which 
followed that battle, the East India Company could treat the 
nawab only as on enemy. Clive, it is true, might have disregarded 
all native Intrigue, marched on Murshidabad, and at once held 
the delta of the Ganges in the Company’s name, llut the time 
was not ripe for this, and the consequences, with so small a 
force, might havt* been fatal The idea of acting directly as 
rulers, or save under native charters and names, was not developed 
by events for half a century* The political morality of the time 
in Europe, aS well as the comparative weakness of the Company 
in India, led Clive not only to meet the dishonesty of his native 
asaoCtate by equal dishonesty, but to justify his conduct by the 
declaration, years after, in parliament, that he would do the 
same again. It became necessary to employ the richest Bengali 
trader, Omichund, as an agent between Jafar Ali and the British 
officials. Master of the secret of the confederacy against Suraj- 
ud-t)owlah, the Bengali threatened to l^etray it unless he was 
guaranteed, in the treaty itself, £300,000. To dupe the vilkin, 
who was really paid by both sides, a second, or fictitious treaty, 
was shown him with a clause to this effect. IhiB Admiral 
Watson refused to Sign ; “ but,” Clive deponed to the House 
of Commons, ‘‘to the best of his remembrance, he gave the 
gentleman who carried it leave to sign his name upon it ; his 
lordship never made any secret of it ; he thinks it warrantable 
in such a case, and would do it again a hundred times ; he had 
no interested motive in doing it, and did it with a design of 
disappointing the expectations of a rapacious man.” Such is 
('live’.s own defence of the one act which, in a long career of 
abounding temptations, was of questionable honesty. 

The wliole hot season of 1757 was spent in these negotiations, 
till the middle of June, when Clive began his march from Chander- 
nagofe, the British m boats, and the sepoys along the right bank 
of the Hugh. That river above Calcutta is, during the rainy 
season, fed \yy the overflow of the Ganges to the north through 
three streams, which in the hot months are nearly dry. On the 
left bank of the Bhagirathi, the most wcsh^rly of these, 100 m. 
above Chandemagore, stands Murshidabad, the capital of the 
Mogul viceroys of Bengal, and then so vast that Clive compared 
it to the liOndon of his day. Some miles farther down is the field 
of Plassey, then an extensive grove of mango trees, of which 
enough yet remains, in spite of the changing course of the stream, 
to enable the visitor to realise the scene. On the 21st of June 
('live arrived on the bank opposite Plassey, in the midst of that 
outburst of rain which ushers in the south-west monsoon of India. 
Ilis whole army amounted to iroo Europeans and 2100 native 
troops, with 9 field-pieces. The nawab had drawn up 18,000 
horse, 50,000 foot and 53 piecas of heavy ordnance, served by 
French artillerymen. For once in his career ( live hesitated, and 
called a council of sixteen officers to decide, as he put it, whether 
in our present situation, without assistance, and on our own 
bottom, it would be prudent to attack the nawab, or whether 
we should wait till joined by some country power ? ” Give 
himself headed the nine who voted for delay ; Mo^r (afterwards 
Sir) Eyre Coote led the seven who Counselled knrnodiate attack. 
But, either because his daring asserted itself, or because, also, 
of a letter that he received from Jafar Ah, as has been said, Clive 
was the first to change his mind and to communicate with Major 
Eyre Coote. One tmdition, followed by Macauky, represents 
him as spending an hour in thought under the shade of some 
trees, while he resolved the issues of what was to prove one of 
the decisive battles of the world. Another, turned into verse by 
Sir Alfreil Lyall, pictures his resolution as the result of a dream. 
However that may be, he did well as a soldier to trust to the dash 
and even rashness that had gained Arcot and triumphed at Cal* 
cutta, and as ft statesman, since retreat, or even delay, would 
have put back the civilization of India for years. When, after 
the heavy rain, the sun rose brightly on the 22nd, the 3200 men 
and the 9 guns crossed the river and took possession of the 
grove and its tanks of water, while Clive established his head- 


quarters in a hunting-lodge* On the 2131NI the engageinent look 
place And lasted the whdte dny. Ekcept the 40 Frewchmen and 
the guiia which they worked, the enemy did Kttlc to reply to the 
British cannonade which, with the 39th Regiment, spittcred 
the host, inflicting ort it a loss Of 50© men. Clive restrained the 
ardour of Major Kilpatrick, for he trusted to Jafar All’s abstin* 
enCe, if not cfesertion to his rank^, and knew the importance of 
sparing his own small force. He lost hardly a white soldier j in 
all 22 sepoys were killed and 50 wounded. His own account, 
written a month after the battle to the Secret C(smmittee of the 
court of directors, is not less unatfected than that in which he 
had announced the defeat of the nawab at Olcutta. Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah fled from the field on a camel, secured what wealth he 
could, and came to an untimely end. Clive entered Murshidabad, 
and established Jafar AH in the position which his descendants 
have ever since enjoyed, as pensioners, but have not infrequently 
abused. When taken through the treasury, amid a million and a 
half sterling’s worth of rupees, gold and silver plate, jewels and 
rich goods, and besought to ask what he would^ Clive was content 
with £160,000, while half a million was distributed among the 
army and navy, both in addition to gifts of £24,000 to each 
member of the Company’s committee, and besides the public 
compensation stipulated for in the treaty. It was to this occasion 
that he referred in his defence before the House of Commons, 
when he declared that he marvelled at bis moderation. He 
sought rather to increase the shares of the fleet and the troops 
at his own expense, as he had done at Gheria, and did more 
than once afterwards, with prize of war. What he did take from 
the grateful nawab for himself was less than the circumstances 
justified from an Oriental point of view, was far less than was 
pressed upon him, not only by Jafar Ali, but by the hundreds 
of native nobles whose gifts Clive steadily refused, and was openly 
acknowledged from the first, lie followed a usage fully recog- 
nized by the Company, although the fruitful source of future evils 
which he himself was again sent out to correct The Company 
itself acquired a revenue of £i 00,000 a year, and a contribution 
towards its losses and military extienditure of a million and a half 
sterling. Such was Jafar Ali’s gratitude to Clive that he after- 
wards presented him with the quit-rent of the Company’s lands 
in and around Calcutta, amounting to an annuity of £27,000 
for life, and left him by will the sum of £70,000, wliich Clive 
devoted to the army. 

While busy with the civil administration, the conqueror of 
Plassey continued to follow up his military success* He sent 
Major Coote in pursuit of the French almost as far as Benares. 
He despatched Colonel Forde to Vizagapatam and the northern 
districts of Madras, where that officer gained the battle of 
Condone, pronounced by Broome one of the most brilliant 
actions on military record.” He came into direct contact, for 
the first time, with the Great Mogul himself, an event which 
resulted in the most important consequences during the third 
period of his career. Shah Alam, when skahzada, or heir-apparent, 
quarrelled with his father Alam Gir II., the emperor, and 
united with the viceroys of Dudh and Allahabad for the ooit- 
quest of Bengal. He advanced as for as Patna, whkh he besieged 
with 40,000 men, Jafor Ali, in terror, sent his son to its relief, 
and implored the aid of Clive. Major Ckillaud defeated the 
prince’s army and dispersed it. Finally, at this period, Clive 
repelled the aggression of the Dutch, and avenged the massacre 
of Amboyna, on that occasion when he wrote his famous letter, 

Dear Forde, fight them immediately j I will send you the order 
of council to-morrow*’* Meanwhile he never ceased to improve 
the organization and drill of the sepoy army, after a Roropetn 
model, and enlisted into it many MahommediEns of fim physique 
from upper India, He refoVtified Calcutta* In 1760, after four 
years of labour so incessant and results so glorious, his health 
gave way and he returned to England* “ It appeamd,” Wrote a 
contemporary on the spot, as if the soul was departing from 
the government of He had been formally made 

gtmrnor of Bengal by the court of directors at & tikne when his 
nominal superiors in Madras sought to recall him to their help 
there. But he had discerned the importance of the province 
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wen during his first visit to its ridi mighty thm and 
teeming population. It should bo notioed^ dmt he had 
the kingly of selecting fM ablest subordtnataii for evon thus 
early he had discovered the ability of young Warren Hastings^ 
destined to be his great suocessor^ and a year after Plassey^ msde 
him resident at the wawab’s court. 

In 1760, at thirty-five years of age, Clive returned to England 
with a fortune of at least £300,000 and the quiMent of £47,000 
a year, after caring for the comfort of his ’^rents and sisters, 
and giving Major Lawrence, his old commaaiding officer, who had 
early encouraged his military genius, £500 a ymr. The money 
had been honourably and publidy acquired, with the approval 
of the Company. The amount might have been four times what 
it was had Qive been either greedy after wealth or ungenerous 
to the colleagues and the troops whom he led to victory. In the 
five years of his conquests and administration in Bengal, the 
young man had crowded together a succession of exploits which 
led Lord Macaulay, in what that historian termed bis flashy ** 
essay on the subject, to compare him to Napoleon Bonaparte. 
But there was this di!fference in Clive’s favour, due not more 
to the cimimstances of the time than to the object of his policy — 
he gave peace, security, prosperity and such liberty as the case 
allowed of to a people now reckoned at nearly three hundred 
millions, who had har centuries been the prey of oppression, 
while Napoleon’s career of conquest was inspired only by personal 
ambition, and the absolutism he establislied vanished with his 
fall. During the three years that Clive remained in England he 
sought a political position, chiefly that he might influence the 
course of events in India, which he had left full of promise. He 
had been well received at court, had been made Baron Clive of 
Plassey, in the peerage of Ireland, had bought estates, and had 
got not only himself, but his friends returned to the House of 
Commons after the fashion of the time. Then it was that he set 
himself to reform the home system of the East India Company, 
and began a bitter warfare with Mr SuHvan, chairman of the 
court of directors, whom in the end he defeated. In this he 
was aided by the news of reverses in Bengal. Vansittart, hi.s 
successor, having no great influence over Jafar Ali Khan, had 
put Kasim Ali Khan, the son-in-law, in his place in consideration 
of certain payments to the English officials. After a brief tenure 
Kasim Ali had fled, had ordered Walter Reinhardt (known to the 
Mahommedans as Sumru), a Swiss mercenary of his, to butcher 
the garrison of 150 English at Patna, and had disappeared under 
the protection of his brother viceroy of Oudh. The whole 
Company’s service, civil and military, had become demoralized , 
by gifts, and by the monopoly of the inland as well as export , 
trade, to such an extent that the natives were pauperized, and j 
the Company was plundered of the revenues which Clive had 
acquired for them. The court of proprietors, accordingly, who 
elected the directors, forced them, in spite of Sulivan, to hurry 
out liOrd Clive to Bengal with the double powers of governor and 
commattder-in-chief. 

What he had done lor Madras, what he had accomplished 
for Bengal proper, and what he had effected in reforming the 
Company itself, he was now to complete m less than two years, , 
in this the third period of his career, by putting his country 
politically in the place of the emperor of Delhi, and preventing 
for ever the possibility of the corruption to which the British 
m India had been driven by an evil system. On the 3rd of May 
17^5 ^ landed at Calcutta to learn that Jafar Ali Khan had 
died, leaving him personally £70,000, and had been succeeded 
by his son, though not before the government had been further 
demoralfeed by taking £100,000 as a gift from the new nawab ; 
while Kasim Ali had induced not only the viceroy of Oudh, 
but the emperor of Delhi himself, to invade Behar. After the 
first mutiny in the Bengal army, which was suppressed by 
blowing the sepoy ringleader from a gun. Major Munro, the 
Napier of those times/’ scattered the united armies on the hard- 
fought field of Buxar. The emperor, Shah Alam, detached i 
himself from the league, while the Oudh viceroy threw himself 
on the mercy of the British. Clive had now ani opportunity of 
nepeating in Hindhstaa, or Upper India, what he had accom- 
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plished for the good of Bengal. He might have secured What are 
now (Sailed the United Frovinces, and have rendered unnecessary 
the campaigns of WelleS’ley and Lake. But he had other work 
in the consolidation of rich Bengal itself, making it a base from 
which the mighty fabric of British India could afterwards 
steadily and proportionally grow. Hence He returned to the 
Oudh viceroy all Ms territory save the pitivinccs of Allahabad 
and Kora, which he made over to the weak emperor. But from 
that emperor he secured the most important document in the 
^ole of British history fei India up to tliat time, which appears 
in the records as ** firmaund from the King Shah Aalutn, granting 
the dewany of Bengal, Behar and Orissa to the Company, 
1765.” The date was the lath of August, the place Iknares, 
the throne an English dining-table covered with embroidered 
cloth and surmounted by a chair in Clive’s tent. It is all pictured 
by a Mahommedan contemporary, who indignantly exclaims 
that so great a transaction was done and finished m less time 
than would have been taken up in the sale of a jackass.” By 
this deed the Company became the real sovereign rulers of thirty 
millions of people, yielding a revenue of four millions sterhng. 
All this had been accomplished by Clive in the few brief years 
since he had avenged “the Black Hole ” of Calcutta. This would 
be a small matter, or might even be a cause of reproach, 
were it not that the Company’s undisputed sovereignty proved, 
after a sore period of transition, the salvation of these millions. 
The lieuienant'-governorship of Bengal since Clive’s tune has 
grown so large and prosperous that in 1905 it was found advis- 
able to divide it into two separate provinces. But Clive, though 
thus moderate and even generous to an extent which called 
forth the astonishment of the natives, had all a statesman’s 
foresight. On the same date he obtairied not only an imperial 
charter for the Company’s possessions in the Carnatic also, thus 
completing the work he began at Arcot, but a third firman for 
the highest of all the lieutenancies of the empire, that of the 
Deccan itself. This fact is mentioned in a letter from the secret 
committee of the court of directors to the Madras government, 
dated the 27th of April 1768. Still so disproportionate did the 
British force seem, not only to the number and strength of the 
princes and people of Iiidm, but to the claims and ambition of 
hVench, Dutch and Danish rivals, that Give’s last advice to 
the directors, as he finally left India in 1777, was this : “ We 
are sensible that, since the acquisition of the dewany, the power 
formeriy belonging to the souhah of those provinces is totally, in 
fact, vesteMi in the East India Company. Nothing remains 
to him but the name and shadow of authority. Ihis name, 
however, this shadow, it is indispensably necessary we should 
seem to venerate.” On a wider arena, even that of the Great 
Mogul himself, the shadow was kept up till it obliterated itself 
in the massacre of English people in the Delhi palace in 1857 ; 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed, first, direct ruler on the 
1st of November 1858, and then empress of India on the ist of 
January 1877. 

Having thus founded the empire of British India, Give’s 
painful duty was to create a pure and strong administration, 
such as alone would justify its possession by foreigners. The 
civil service was de-orientaUzed by raising the miserable salaries 
which had tempted its members to be corrupt, by forbidding 
the acceptance of gifts from natives, and by exacting covenants 
under which participation in the inland trade was stopped. 
Not less important were his military reforms. With his usual 
tact and nerve he put down a mutiny of the English officers, 
who dlios e to resent the veto against receiving presents and the 
reduction of batta at a time when two Mahratta armies were 
marching on Bengal. His reorganization of the array, on the 
lines of that which he had b^n after Plassey, and which was 
neglected during his second visit to England, has since attracted 
the admiration of the ablest Indian officers. He divided the 
whole into three brigades, so as to make each a complete force, 
in itself equal to any sin^e native army that could be brought 
against it. He had not enough British artillerymen, howler, 
and would not make the mistake of his successors, who trair^d 
natives to work the guns, which w ere turned against the British 
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with such effect in 1857. It is sufficient say that after the 
Mutiny the government returned to his policy, and not a native 
gunner is now to be found in the Indian army. 

Clive’s final return to England, a poorer man than he went out, 
in spite of still more tremendous temptations, was the signal 
for an outburst of his personal enemies, exceeded only by that 
which the malice of Sir Philip Francis afterwards excited against 
Warren Hastings. Every civilian whose illicit gains he had 
cut off, every officer whose conspiracy he had foiled, every 
proprietor or director, like Sulivan, whose selfish schemes he 
had thwarted, now sought their opportunity. lie had, with 
consistent generosity, at once made over the legacy of £70,000 
from the grateful Jafar Ali, as the capital of what has since 
been known as “ the Clive Fund,” for the support of invalided 
European soldiers, as well as officers, and their widows, and 
the Company had allowed 8 % on the sum for an object which 
it was otherwise bound to meet. General John Burgoyne, of 
Saratoga memory, did his best to induce the House of Commons, 
in which Lord Clive was now member for Shrewsbury, to 
impeach the man who gave his country an empire, and the 
people of that empire peace and justice, and that, as we have 
seen, without blot on the gift, save in the matter of Omichund. 
The result, after the brilliant and honourable defences of his 
career which will be found in Almon’s Debates for 177^, was a 
compromise that saved England this time from the dishonour 
which, when Warren Hastings had to run the gauntlet, put it in 
the same category with France in the treatment of its public 
benefactors abroad. On a division the House, by 155 to 95, 
carried the motion that Lord Clive “ did obtain and possess 
himself ” of £234,000 during his first administration of Bengal ; 
but, refusing to express an opinion on the fact, it passed unanim- 
ously the second motion, at five in the morning, “ that Robert, 
Lord Clive, did at the same time render great and meritorious 
services to his country.” The one moral question, the one 
questionable transaction in all that brilliant and tempted life — 
the Omichund treaty — was not touched. 

Only one who can personally understand what Clive’s power 
and services had been will rightly realize the effect on him, 
though in the prime of life, of the discussions through which he 
had been dragged. In the greatest of his speeches, in reply to 
Lord North, he said, — “ My situation, sir, has not been an easy 
one for these twelve months past, and though my conscience 
could never accuse me, yet I felt for my friends who were involved 
in the same censure as myself. ... I have been examined by the 
select committee more like a sheep-stealer than a member of this 
House.” Fully accepting that statement, and believing him to 
have been purer than his accusers in spite of temptations un- 
known to them, we see in Clive’s end the result merely of physical 
suffering, of chronic disease which opium failed to abate, while the 
worry and chagrin caused by his enemies gave it full scope. This 
great man, who did more for his country than any soldier till 
Wellington, and more for the people and princes of India than 
any statesman in history, died by his own hand on the 22nd of 
November 1774 in his fiftieth year. 

The portrait of Clive, by Dance, in the council chamber of 
Government House, Calcutta, faithfully represents him. He was 
slightly above middle-size, with a countenance rendered heavy 
and almost sad by a natural fulness above the eyes. Reserved to 
the many, he was beloved by his own family and friends. His 
encouragement of scientific undertakings like Major James 
Rennell’s surveys, and of philological researches like Francis 
Gladwin’s, gamed him the two honorary distinctions of F.R.S. 
and LL.D. 

His son and successor Edward (1754-1839) was created earl of 
Powis in 1804, his wife being the sister and heiress of George 
Herbert, earl of Powis (1755-1801). He is thus the ancestor of 
the later earls of Powis, who took the name of Herbert instead of 
that of Clive in 1807. 

See Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, Lord Clive (“ Builders of Greater Britain '' 
series) (1809) ; Sir C. Wilson, Lord Chve (“ English Men of Action ** 
series) (1S90) ; G. B. Malleson, Lord Clive (“ Rulers of India “ series) 
(1890) ; F M, Holmes, Fotit Heroes of India (189a) ; C. Caraccioli, 
Life of Lord Clive (1775). 


CLOACA# the Latin term given to the sewers laid to drain the 
low marshy grounds between the hills of Rome. The most 
important, which drained the forum, is known as the Cloap 
Maxima and dates from the 6th century b.c. This was 10 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 14 ft. high, and was vaulted with three consecutive rings of 
voussoirs in stone, the floor being paved with polygonal blocks 
of lava. 

CLOCK* The measurement of time has always been based on 
the revolution of the celestial bodies, and the period of the 
apparent revolution of the sun, i,e. the interval between two 
consecutive crossings of a meridian, has been the usual standard 
for a day. By the Egyptians the day was divided into 24 hours of 
equal length. The Greeks adopted a different system, dividing 
the day, t,e, the period from sunrise to sunset, into 12 hours, 
and also the night. Whence it followed that it was only at two 
periods in the year that the length of the hours during the day and 
night were uniform (see Calendar). In consequence, those who 
adopted the Greek system were obliged to furnish their water- 
clocks (see Clepsydra) with a compensating device so that the 
equal hours measured by those clocks should be rendered un- 
equal, according to the exigencies of the season. The hours were 
divided into minutes and seconds, a system derived from the 
sexagesimal notation which prevailed before the decimal system 
was finally adopted. Our mode of computing time, and our 
angular measure, are the only relics of this obsolete system. 

The simplest measure of time is the revolution of the earth 
round its axis, which so far as we know is uniform, perfectly 
regular, and has not varied in speed during any period of human 
observation. The time of such a revolution is called a sidereal 
day, and is divided into hours, minutes and seconds. The period 
of rotation of the earth is practically measured by observations of 
the fixed stars (see Time), the period between two successive 
transits of the same star across a meridian constituting the 
sidereal day . Bu t as the axis of the earth slowly re vol ves round in 
a cone, wherel^y the phenomenon known as the precession of the 
equinoxes is produced, it follows that the astronomical sidereal 
day is not the true period of the earth’s rotation on its axis, but 
varies from it by less than a twenty millionth part, a fraction so 
small as to be inappreciable. But the civil day depends not on 
the revolution of the earth with regard to the stars, but on its 
revolution as compared with the position of the sun. Therefore 
each civil day is on the average longer than a sidereal one by 
nearly four minutes, or, to be exact, each sidereal day is to an 
average civil day as *99727 to i, and the sidereal hour, minute 
and second are also shorter in like proportion. Hence a sidereal 
clock has a shorter, cjuicker-moving pendulum than an ordinary 
clock. 

Ordinary civil time thus depends on the apparent revolution of 
the sun round the earth. As, however, this is not uniform, it is 
needful for practical convenience to give it an artificial unilormity. 
For this purpose an imaginary sun, moving round the earth with 
the average velocity of the real sun, and called the “ mean ” sun, 
is taken as the measure of civil time. The day is divided into 24 
hours, each hour into 60 minutes, and each minute into 60 seconds. 
After that the sexagesimal division system is abandoned, and 
fractions of seconds are estimated in decimals. 

A clock consists of a train of wheels, actuated by a spring or 
weight, and provided with a governing device which so regulates 
the speed as to render it uniform. It also has a mechanism by 
which it strikes the hours on a bell or gong (cp. Fr. cloche, Ger. 
Glocke, a bell; Dutch klok, bell, clock), whereas, strictly, a 
timepiece does not strike, but siinply shows the time. 

The earliest clocks seem to have come into use in Europe 
during the 13th century n For although there is evidence that 
they may have been invented some centuries sooner, yet until 
that date they were probably only curiosities. The first form they 
took was that of the balance clock, the invention of which is 
ascribed, but on very insufficient grounds, to Pope Silvester II. in 
A.D. 996. A clock was put up in a former clock tower at West- 
minster with some great bells in 1288, out of a fine imposed on a 
chief-justice who h^ offended the govemmenti and the motto 
Disciie jusiitiam, montti, inscribed upon it. The bells were sold. 
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or rather, it is said, gambled away, by Henry VIIL In 1293 a 
clock in Canterbury cathedral is mentioned as costing £30, and 
another at St Albans, by R. Wallingford, the abbot m *326, is 
said to have been such as there was not in all Europe, showing 
various astronomical phenomena. A description of one in Dover 
Castle with the date 1348 on it was published by Admiral 
W. H. Smyth (1788-1865) in 1851, and the dock itself was 
exhibited going, in the Scientific Exhibition of 1876* A very 
similar one, made by Henry de Vick for the French king 
Charles V. in 1379 was much like the common clocks of the i8th 
century, except that it had a vibrating balance instead of a 
pendulum. The works of one of these old clocks still exist in a 
going condition at the Victoria and Albert Museum. It came from 
Wells cathedral, having previously been at Glastonbury abbey. 

These old clocks had what is called a verge escapement, and 
a balance. The train of wheels ended with a crown wheel, that 
is, a wheel serrated with teeth like those of a saw, placed parallel 
with its axis (fig. i). These teeth, D, engag^ with pallets 
CB, CA, mounted on a verge or staff placed parallel to the face 
of the crown wheel. As the crown wheel was turned round the 
teeth pushed the pallets alternately until one or the other slid 
past a tooth, and thus let the crown wheel rotate. When one 
pallet had slipped over a tooth, the other pallet caught a corre- 
sponding tooth on the opposite side of the wheel. The verge 
was terminated by a balance rod 
placed at right angles to it with a 
ball at each end. It is evident that 
when the force of any tooth on the 
crown wheel began to act on a 
pallet, it communicated motion to 
the balance and thus caused it to 
rotate. This motion would of course 
be accelerated, not uniformly, but 
according to some law dependent on 
the shape of the teeth and pallets. 
When the motion had reached its 
maximum, the tooth slipped past 
the pallet. The other pallet now 
engaged another tooth on the op- 
posite side of the wheel. The motion 
of the balls, however, went on and 
they continued to swing round, but 
this time they were opposed by 
the pressure of the tooth. For a 
time they overcame that pressure, and drove the tooth back, 
causing a recoil. As, however, every motion if subjected to an 
adverse acceleration {i,e, a retardation) must come to rest, the 
balls stopped, and then the tooth, which had been forced to 
recoil, advanced in its turn, and the swing was repeated. The 
arrangement was thus very like a huge watch balance wheel in 
which the driving weight acted in a very irregular manner, not 
only as a driving force, but also as a regulating spring. The 
going of such clocks was influenced greatly by friction and by 
the oil on the parts, and never could be satisfactory, for the time 
varied with every variation in the swing of the balls, and this 
again with every variation of the effective 
driving force. 

The first great step in the improvement of 
the balance clock was a very simple ope. In 
the 17 th century Galileo had discovered the 
isochronism of the pendulum, but he made 
no practical use of it, except by the invention 
of a little instrument for enabling doctors to 
count their patients^ pulse-beats. His son, 
however, is supposed to have applied the 
pendulum to clocks. There is at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum a copy of an early dock, 
said to be Galilee’s, m which the pins on a 
rotating wheel kick a, pendulum outwards^ remaining looked after 
having done so till the pendulum returns and unlocks the next 
pin, which tjtien kdniittisters Another kick to ihp p^pdillum (fig. 2). 
The interest of the specimen is that it contaips the gem of the 
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chronometer escapement and free pendulum, which is possibly 
destined to be the escapen^ent of the future. 

The essential component parts of a clock are : — 

1. The pendulum or time-governing device ; 

2. The escapement, whereby the pendulum controls the speed 
of going ; 

3. The train of wheels, urged round by the weight or main- 
spring, together with the recording parts, i,e, the dial, Imnds 
and hour motion wheels ; 

4. The striking mechanism. 

The general construction of the going part of all clocks, except 
or turret docks, is substantially the same, and fig. 3 is a 
section of any or- 
dinary house dock. 

B is the barrel with 
the cord coiledround 
it, generally 16 times 
for the 8 days ; the 
barrel is fixed to its 
arbor K, which is 
prolonged into the 
winding square com- 
ing up to the face 
or dial of the clock ; 
the dial is here 
shown as fixed either 
by small screws x, 
or by a socket and 
pin z, to the pro- 
longed pillars /), p, 
which (4 or 5 in 
number) connect the 
plates or frame of 
the clock together, 
though the dial is 
commonly set on to 
the front plate by 
another set of pillars 
of its own. The great 
wheel G rides on the 
arbor, and is con- 
nected with the 
barrel by the ratchet 
R, the action of 
which is shown more 
fully in fig. 25. The 
intermediate wheel r 
in this drawing is for a purpose which will be described hereafter, 
and for the present it may be considered as omitted, and the click 
of the ratchet R as fixed to the great wheel. The great wheel 
drives the pinion c which is called the centre pinion, on the arbor 
of the centre wheel C, which goes through to the dial, and carries 
the long, or minute-hand ; this wheel always turns in an hour, 
and the great wheel generally in 12 hours, by having 12 times 
as many teeth as the centre pinion. The centre wheel drives 
the “ second wheel ” D by its pinion d, and that again drives 
the scape-wheel E by its pinion e. If the pinions d and e have 
each 8 teeth or leaves (as the teeth of pinions are usually called), 
C will have 64 teeth and D 60, in a clock of which the scape- 
wheel turns in a minute, so that the seconds hand may be set 
on its arfior prolonged to the dial. A represents the pallets of 
the escaperrent, which will be described presently, and their 
arbor a goes through a large hole in the back plate near F, and 
its back pivot turns in a cock OFQ screwed on to the back plate. 
From the pallet arbor at F descends the crutch F/, ending in 
the fork /, which embraces the pendulum P, so that as the 
pendulum vibrates, the crutch and the pallets necessarily vibrate 
with it. The pendulum is hung by a thin spring S from the cock 
Qf $0 that the bending point of the spring may be just opposite 
the end of the pallet arbor, and the edge of the spring dose 
to the end of that arbor as possible. 

We may now go to the front (or left hand) of the clock, and 
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describe the dial or ** inbtion-work.’^ The mfeute hand'fits cm 
to a squared end of 0 t brftsS socket, whidh is' fixed tto the #heel’ 
M, and fits close, bnt not tight, on the prolonged arbor of the 
centre wheel. Behind this wheel is a bent spring which is (or 
ought to be) set on the same arbor with a square hole (not a 
round one as it sometimes is) in the middle, so that' it must 
turn with the arbor; the wheel is pressed up a^nst this spring, 
and kept there, by a cap and a Sfnall pin through the end of the 
arbor. The consequence is, that there is friction enough between- 
the spring and the wheel to carry the hand rouna, but not 
enough to resist a moderate prush with the finger fbr the purpose 
of altering the time indicated. This wheel M, Which is sometimes^ 
called the minute-wheel, hut is better called the hour-wked 
it turns in an hour, drives another wheel N, of the same number’ 
of teeth, which has a pinion attached to it ; and that pinbn* 
drives the twelve-hour wheel H, which is ajlsu attached to a large 
socket or pipe carrying the hour. hand, and riding on the former' 
socket, or rather (in order to reHi?ve th^ centre arbor of thflX' 
extra weight) on an intermediate socket! fixed to the hndge L, 
which is screwed to the front plate over the hour^wheel M. The 
weight W, which drives the train and gives the impulse to the 
pendulum through the escapement, is generally hung by a 
catgut line passing through a pulley attached' to the weight, 
the other end of the cord being tied to some Convenient place 
in the clock frame or seat-hoard, to which it is fixed by screws 
through the Ibwer pillars. 

Pendulum, — Suppose that we have a body F(fig. 4) at rest, 
and that it is material, that is to say, has ‘‘mass.’' And for 
simplicity let m consider it a ball of 
some heavy matter. Let it‘ be free 
P ^ to move horizontally, but attached 

to a fixed point A by means of a 
spring. As it can only move horizontally and not fall, the 
earth's gravity will be unable to impart any motion tO it 
Now it IS a law first discovered by Robert Hooke (^635-^1703) 
that if any clastic spring beipulfed by a force, then, within its 
elastic limits, the amount by which it will be extended is propor- 
tional to the force. Hence then^ if a body is pulled out against 
a spring, the rcstitutional force is proportional to the displace- 
ment. If the body be released it will tend to move back to its 
initial position with an acceleration proportioned to its mass and 
to its distance from rest. A body thus circumstanced moves with 
harmonic motion, vibrating Uke a stretched piano string, and the' 
peculiarity of its motion is that it is isochronous. Tlrat is to say, 
the time of returning to its initial position is the same, whether 
it makes a large movement at a high velocity under a strong 
restitutional force, or a small movement at a lower velocity under 
a smaller restitutional force (see Mechanics). In consequence of 
this fact the balance wheel of a watch is isochronous or nearly 
so, notwithstanding variations in the amplitude of its vibrations. 
It is like a piano string which sounds the same note, although the 
sound dies away as the amplitude of its vibrations diminishes ' 

A pendulum is isochronous for similar reasons. If the bob be 
drawn aside from D to C (fig 5), then the restitutional force 
tending to bring it back to rest is ap- 
proximately the force which gravitation 
would exert along the tangent CA, i.e, 

g 00s ACW “ g gg - g. ronjjth“6f pwcltEim' 
Since ^ is constant, and the length of the 
pendulum does not vary, it follows that 
when a pendulum is drawn aside through 
a small arc the force tending to bring it 
back to rest is proportional to the dis-^ 
placement (approximately). Thus thfo 
pendulum bob under the influence of 
gravity, if the arc of swing is small, acts 
as though instead of being acted on by gravity it was acted on 
by a spring tending to drag it towards D, and therefore is 
isochrohous. The qualification If the arc of swing is small " is 
introduced because, as was discovered by GiristiOan Huygens, 
the arc of vibration of a truly isochronous pendulum should 
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mt be af circle with centre 0 , but a Cycloid DM, genemuad b3r 
the rolling of a circle ^with» diimtter tipon straight 

line QM. However, foe aiahdit distance near the bottom^ the 
circle 80 noarljr comcidei with the cycloid that a pendulum 
swinging* in the usual ciwular path is, 
fot small arcs, isocHtowou* for* practical 
purposes. 

The formula; representing the- lime of 
asciUatnion of a pcnduhUiT, in a oircutenarc, 

IS thus, found . — Let QB (fig. 6) be tfie 
pendulum, B be the pobitjon from which 
the bob is let go, and r he it^jpositidn at 
pome period ^during its swing, 
and 1 MC w and: OB bs 1 . Noirr when a 
body Is allowed toi move, under ih&- force 
of gravity m any path from a height A, 
the velocity it attains is the same a^ a body would attain falling 
freely vertically through the distance h. 



Whence if v be the 
Let 'P'fiieids, and' 
velocity Sit P a dt; 


■X/21 


2 \ g 


I ^ x) \ 4 ^ / 


= ^2^52520, and the 


velocity of the boh at P, 1/ =« ^/2g(A'-.v) 

the vertical di.stance of below P « dx^ then Pp = 

that is, <i/ ±= . Ako 5^ ^ % /i3 - » 

' / dt HP ^x{2l^xy 

whence 

s/x(2l-x) ^2g{k-x) 

_ I / / _ dx I 

b\Ix(P -x) ^Jl^ 

Expanding the second part we have 

dx 

^A{h-^x) 

If thib is integrated between the limits of o and h, we have 

• )■ 

where t is the time of swing from B to A. The terms after the second 
may be neglected. Xh© first term, rjl/g, is the time of swing in a 
cycloid, llxe second ■ ‘ 

swing is circular and 
“circular error ’* Now 

angle ot swing expressed in > degrees , hence h/Bh 

formula becomes f = ir a. / V i + — ^ ^ 

V g\ seiyo) 

Hpnee the ratio of the tume of swing of an ordinary pendulum of any 
length, with a scmiarc of swing = 0 degrees is to the time of swing 
of a corresponding cycloidal pendulum as i + j Also 

the difference of time of swing caused by a small increase 0' m the 
semiarc of swing **2^^^752520 second per second, or 3^300' seconds 
per day. Hence in tho case of a seconds pendulum whose semiarc 
of swing is 2® an incicase of *1® in this semiarc of 2^ would cause 
the clock to lose 3*3 x 2 x o*i s> ‘66 second a day. 

Huygens proposed to apply his discovery to clock.s, and since the 
evolute of a cycloid is an ex|ual cycloid, he suggested the use of a 
flexible ipcndulum sv ingmg between cycloidal cheeks. But this was 
only an example of theory pushed too far, because the friction on the 
cycloidal cliccks involves more error than they correct, and other 
distuTlmnces of a higher degree of importance are left imcorrectM 
In fact the application of pendulums tO' clocks, though governed 
m the abstract oy thcoiy, has to be modified by experiment. 

Neglecting the circular error, if L be the length of a pendulum and 
f the acceleration of gravity at the pidee where the pendulum 
is^ then T, the time of a single vibration From this 

formula it follows that the times of vibration of pendulums are 
ducci^tly prppoitional to the square root of their Icnfjtbs, and m- 
verscLy proj>ortional to the square, root of the acceleration of gravity 
at the place w^hcre the pendulum is swinging. The value of g for 
I.ondOn is 32*2 ft T>er second per second, whence it results that the 
length of a pendulum for London to beat seconds of mean solar 
tim© 55 3(9 -14 in. nearly, tlie length of an afitronomical pendulum to 
boat seconds of sidereal time licmg 38*87 in. 

This lUngth is calculated on the supposition that the arc of swing 
iscjxihidarand that the whole mass of*the pendulum as concentrated 
at a . point whose distance^ called the radius of oscillatjon, from the 
point ol siisf^nsioni of the ponduluira, is 39 la^ From this it might 
be imagined that, if a sphcrCr say of iron, were -suspended from a light 
rod, so that'ifs centre were 39*14 in below its point of support, it 
would vibrate Once per second. This, however, is not the case. For 
as the pondtUufn swings, tho ball also. tends to turn ib space to and 
fro round a horizontM axis porpem^Ular to. the direction of its 
motion Hence the force stored up in the, pendulum is, expended, 
not only ifi maldhg it swing, but also in causing the ball to oscillate 
to and ffo through a small angle about a horizontal axis. We have 
therafore to confiider not mnreiy the vibratioiis of the rod, tmt the 
osoiUatioiis of the bob. The moment fof the moment w of the system 
round, the point of suspensipHi qalledats mwent bf inerti^ , is. com- 
posed' of the sum 0! tlie mass of each partide multipfied into the 
square of it^ dtstknce fhom the axis of 'romtion. Hence the nidment 
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of inertia of the body r=z(^e®3l, If* be defined' the refetioa 
t{ma*) w X A*, then k lA caHea tHi radios Of nation. K A ' W the 
ra 4 ins>f gytacioh ofa bob rohhd a hotiisohhal thtmighltd oentte 
of gravity, h the’ distance of its centre of gravity^ bi?lo^ its point of 
suspension. and-J^^ tne radius of gyi-ntion of th^ bob round tfie cent^re' 
of susjpehsiOn, tben f If I be the length of a sitnpie pen- 
dulum that oscilliites in the same time,, then Nbw 

^ can be caieiiiat(idif we know the form of the bib. aud ’/ is the length 
of the simple pendulum 14 ih ; hence A', the distanee of ' the 
centre of gravity of the bm5 belbw thC point' Of Suspension; Oah be 
found, 

In an ordinary Dcndulum, With a thin rod ahd a bob, this distance 
h is not’ very different ftom the theoretical iengfli; / =239* 14 in., of 
a simple theoretical penduluni in which the rod has no weight and 
the bob is only a single heavy* point. I^Of the effect of the Weight 
of the rod is to throw the centre of oscillation a little above the centre 
of gravity of the bob, while the effect of the size of the bob is to 
throw the centre of Oscillation a little down, In ordinary practice 
it is usual to make the pendulum sp that the centre of gravity is 
about 39 in, below the upper frde end of the suspension spring and 
leave the exact length to be determined by 

OL. Jfl t , Since T ^ we have, by differentiating, 

U" U>> ' dL/L^» 2 /i^T/T, tiiat is, any small percentage of 

fl increaise in L will correspond to 

Jf ’ iZf * double the percentage of mcrease in 

TT , * T. Xluuefore witli a seconds pen- 

dulum, m order to make a second’s difference in 
^ , , W ,1 a day, pc^ui valent to 1/86,400 of the pendulum's 

^ V rate of vibration, since there are 86,400 seconds 

!r in,24 hours, we must have a difference of length 
amounting to 2/86.4003=1/43,200 of the lengUi 
of the lod. This is 39* 1,38/43,200 3= 000906 in. 
Hence if under the pendulum bob be put a nut 
working a screw of 32 threads to the inch and 
having its head divided into 30 parts, a turn 
of this nut through one division will alter the 
length of the pendulum by *0009 in. and change 
the rate of the clock bv about a second a day. 
To accelerate the clock the nut has always to 
be till nod to tlie right, or as you would drive 
ill a coikbcrew and vice versa. But in astrono- 
mical and in large turret clocks, it is desirable 
to avoid stopping or m any way disturlnng the 
pendulum , and for the finer adjustments oUier 
methods of regulation are adoj^tod. Tlie best 
IS that ol fixingia collar, as shown m fig, 7 at C, 
about midway down the rod, capable oi having 
very small weights laid upon it, this being the 
^ place wiiorc the addition of any small weight 
pioduces the greatest effect, and where, it may 
be atlded, any mosiiig of tliat weight up 01 
down on the lod produces the least effect. It 
M IS the weight of the pendulum and / its 
length (down to the centre of oscillalipn), and 
, m a small weight added at the distance n 
below the centre of suspension 01 above llio 
c o. (*^11100 they aic reciprocal), / the time of 
vibration, and -dt the acceleration due to 
adding m ; then 

- d/ m [n ii^\ 

Fig 7 —Section •">“ =' 3U\l ~ fi)' 
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Clexjk Pendulum. 


Clexjk Pendulum. which it is evident that if n=s //2, then 

But as there are 86400 seconds 
m a day, - dT, the daily acceleration, ss? 86400 dt, or 10800 w/M, 
or if m is th'e loBboth of the we'ght of tlu i^endulum it wiE 
accelcrdte the clbck a second a day, or 10 grains ^vlII do that 
on a pendulum of 15 lb weight (7000 gr. lieing =1 Tb.), or an 
ounce on a pendulum of 6 owt. Ih like manner if n^ll^ from 
either top or iJOttOm, n must M/7200 to accelerate the clock a 
second a day. The higher up the collar the less is the risk of disturb- 
ing the pendulum in putting on or taking off the regulating weights, 
but the bigger theweight lequlred'to produce the effect The weight^^ 
should be made in a senes, ami marked J, J, i, 2, according to tho 
number’ of* eeUonds a day by whnjh they will accelerate'; and the 
pend tilura adjusted at first to lose a little, perhapa' a second a day, 
when there are no weight!* on the collar, so that it may always* have 
some wciglit on, which can be diminished or increased from time 
to 'time with certainty, as the rate nray vary. 

The lefigth of pendulum rod^'is also affiected by temperature and 
also, it they are made of wood, by damp; Hence, to ensure good 

time-keeping qualities in a clock, it k necessary (r ) to make 

nmmkiaak mUtefitffe tHUt atC as llftle affected by such 

possible; and fi)' tO provide means of com- 
pensation by Whiedr the effective length pf the rod' is^lept constant 
iff spite of expnhsibn or corttrHction' in the material of ‘whkjh it is 
composed. Fahiy gpod* pcmdiffiinis fOr ordinary u»e may be made 
out Of ‘very well drled^wood; soaked in a thin solution of sheliao 
ia spiHts of wine, ot ih melted pataiffin wax ; but wood shrinks in 


so uncertain a manner that suCb pendulums are not admissible for 
docks of hrgh exactitude: Steel' Is an excellent material for pern 
dulfim rods, for the metal is sttong; is not stretched by the weight 
of the bob, and does not suffer great changes in molecular structure 
in the course of lime But a Stgd rod' expands on tho av^rage^ 
lineally by *0000064 of its length for each degree F. by whldf Its 
temperature rises ; hence an expansion of 'OoeSp in. on a pendulum 
. rOtl' of 39*14 m , that is *000023 of its length, Will be caused by aU 
mcrease of t^ginperatute of about 4“ F , afid that l« «Ufiicic«nt 'to make 
the clock lose a second a day. Since the summer and winter tern 
pcraturcs of a room may differ by as much as 50® F., the going of a 
dock may thus be affixed by an error of 12 seconds a dUy. With a 
pendulum rod of brass, which has a coefficient of expansion of 
•ooooT, a clock might gain one-third of a minute daily in winter as 
compared' with its rate in summer. The coefficients of linear ex- 
pansion’ per degree F. of some otlier materials used in making pen- 
, duhims are as folibws* white deal/ *0000024 ; flint glass, *0000048, 
iron, *000607 ; lead, *000016 ; zific; *000016 ; and mercuiy, *000033. 
The solid or cubical expansions of these bodies are three times the 
I above quantities respectively 

The first method Of compensating a pendulum Was invented in 
1722 by George Graham, who proj^osed to use a bob of mercury, 
taking advantage of the high coefficient of expansion of that metal 
As now employed, the mercurial pendulum cemsists of a rorl oFsteel 
tcrminatifig in a stitrup erf the’ same metal on which ivsts a glass 
vessel full of mercury, ha\Tng its centre of gravity about 39 in fiebw 
the point of suiq^ehsion* of the pendlilum. For each Fahrenheit 
degree of temperature the centre* of grasuty of the lx)h is lowered 
by the expansion of the rod about of an inch The glass vessel 
and the mercury in it have therefore to be so contrived, that their 
centre of gravity will rise m per degree F. The glam liaving a 
small coefficient of expansion, the lateral expansion oi the mercury 
will be checked by it, and this will help to raise the column. For 
the linear coefficient of expansion of glass is *0006048 per degree F., 
whence the sectional area of a glass vessel increases by *0000096 per 
degree F , and therefore the coefficient of vertical expansion of a 
j column of mercury wliosc \*olometnc exjiansion coefficient is *0001 
1 per degree' F. is ( ‘ 0001 - *0000096) *0000904 Let x l>e the height 
of the vessel necessary to compensate a steel rod upon thv Ixyttom 
of which it rests. Then, the coefficient of expansion of steel liemg 
•0000066 per degret' F , we have 

^(*0000904 - *0000066) r- .ooonotiO X 39*14, whence r = 6^ in 

rt must, liowetxn, be lemembered that the glass jar has some weight 
and that'it does not nst* by anything like the amount of the mercury. 
This tends to keep the centre of gravity down. So that the heiglift 
' of mercury oi 6J m will not be sufficient to effect the compensation, 

; and about fij to 7 in. will be required. Some authors speoify 7 m ; 

' this IS when the diameter of the jar is small. A certain amount of 
negative compensation must also he* deducted to allow for tho 
changes of temperature in tfie air, as will presently l'»e sve*n ; this 
amounts m the case of mercury to about f in 

In conseq^ience of the complication of all these calculations it is 
usual to allbw about 6 j to 7 m of mercury in tlie glass vessel and to 
adjust* the exact amount or mei"ciiry by trial 

Another very good form of mercurial pendulum was proposed by 
E. J. Dent ; it consists ol a cast-iron jar into the top of which the 
steel jjenduhim rod is screwed, having its end phmged into the 
mercury contahied in the jar By this means the mercury, jar and 
rod rapidly acquire the same temperature This peiiduhim is less 
likely to break than the form just descnlWHl. Tlie depth of mercury 
required ‘m an iron jar is stated by Lord Grimthor|)o to be to 9 iti. 
The reason why it is greater than it is when a glass jar is employed 
IS that iron has a larger coefficient of expansion than glass, and that 
it IS also heavier In all cases, however, of mercury pendulums 
experiment seems t6 be the only ultimate test of the quantity of 
mercury retjuired, for the results are so complicated by the behaviour 
of the oil and the barometric enors that at its best the ixjgulation 
of a clock can only l>e ultimately a matter of scientiffcaWy guided 
compromise. A small amount of compensation of a purely expen- 
mental charactei Is also allowed to compensate tho changes which 
tOiniierature effects on the suspension sprmgi This is sometimes 
made as mtieh as ^ of tho length collection' 

As an alternative to the mercurial pendulum other systems have 
been employed The “ gridiron " pendulum consists al a group of 
alternate rods otf steel and brass, so ananged that the expansion of 
the brass acts upwards and counteracts that of tho .steel downwards. 
It was mVentea m 1726 by John Hamson Assuinmg that 9 rods 
are used — 5 of ‘steel, and 4* of brass— their length-s^may be as follows 
from pin‘tO*pih. — Centre stOel rod 31*3 m ; 2 steel rods next the 
centre 24*5 m. ; 2 steel' rodsl farthest' from centre 29*5,10'; , Irom 
theknver end'of outside steel rods to centre of bob' 3 hit; total 
89- 5 in. Of the 4 brass rods the 2 ontSide ones are 2^*87 in ; and 
the. two inside ones 22*25 in. ; total 49*12 in. Thus the exrp^sion 
ol 88| in. of steel is counteracted by the expansion of 494 ih 01 brass. 
Evniy^iiig 'd^nds, however; on tho expanshni coof&oit!iiti«if)tlin 
steel Mid brosaiemnloyeid, die lequinenient in every cash! b a i i eg l that 
the tot^ lengths o» the brass and iron ahoidd be w^poiilon tm the 
linear coefficients of * expansion of* thoee metals# The above figures 
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are for a very soft brass and steel. Thos. Reid, with more ordinary 
steel and brass, prescribed a ratio of 112 to 71, Lord Grimthorpe a 
ratio of 100 to 61. It is absolutely necessary to put the actual rods 
to be used for making the pendulum m a hot water bath, and 
measure their expansions with a microscope. 

John Smeaton, taking advantage of a lar greater expansion co- 
efficient of einc as compared with brass, proposed to use a steel rod 
with a collar at the liottom, on which rested a hard drawn zinc rod. 
From this rod hung a steel tube to which the bob was attached,. 
The total length of the steel rod and of the steel tube down to the 
centre ol t lie bob was made to the total length of the zme tube, m 
the ratjo of 5 to 2 (being the ratio of the expansions of zinc and steel) ; 
fora h9*i4 in- pendulum we should therefore want a zinc tube equal in 
length to |i) (39^14) a6| in. In practice the zinc tube is made about 
27 in. long, and then gradually cut down by trial. In fact the weight 
of a heavy pendulum squeezes tlie zmc. and it is impo.ssible by mere 
theory to determine what will be its behaviour. The zinc tube must 
be of rolled zinc, hard drawn through a die, and must not be cast. 
Ventilating holes must be made in suitable places m the steel tube 
and the collar on which it rests, to ensure that changes of temperature 
are rapidly coiumumcated throughout the system. 

A pendulum with a rod of dry varnished deal is tolerably com- 
pensated by a bob of lead or of zinc 10 J to 13 in. in height, resting 
on a nut at the bottom of the rod. 

The old methods of pendulum compensation for heat may now 
be considered as superseded by the invention of ** in van" a com- 
. bination of nickel and steel, due to Charles E. Guillaume, 

* of the International Office of Weights and Measures at 
Sevres near Paris. This alloy has a linear coefficient of expansion 
on the average of *000001 per degree centigrade, that is to say, only 
about iV fhat of ordinary steel. Hence it can be easily compensated 
by means of bras.s, lead or any other suitable metal. Brass is 
usually employed. In the invar pendulum introduced into Great 
Britain by Air Agar Baugh a departure is made from the previous 
practice ot merely calculating the length of the compensator, fasten- 
mg it to the lower part of the pendulum, and attaching it to the 
centre of the bob. In the case of these pendulums, accurate com- 
putations are made of the moments of inertia of every separate 
individual part. Thus, for instance, since an addition of volume 
due to the effect of heat to the upper part of the bob has a different 
effect upon tlic moment of incitia from that of an equal quantity 
added to the lower pait of the bob, the bob is suspended npt from 
its centre, but from a point about below it, the distance varying 
according to the shape of the bob, so that the heat expansion of the 
bob may cause its centre of gravity to rise and compensate the effect 
of its increased moment of inertia, Apm the suspension spnng 
it measured for isochronism, and an alloy of steel prepared for it 
which does not alter its elasticity with change of temperature. 
Moreover, since lods of invar steel subjected to strain do not acquire 
their final coefficients of expansion and elasticity for some time, 
the invar is artificially " aged " by exposure to strain and heat. 

Those considerations serve as a guide in arranging for the com- 
pensation of the expansion of the rod and bob due to change of 
temperature. But they are not the only ones required ; we have 
also to deal with changes due to the density of the air m which the 
pendulum is moving. A body suspended in a fiuid loses in weight 
t)y an amount equal to the weight of the fluid displaced, whence it 
follows that a pendulum suspended m air has not the weight which 
ought truly to correspond to its mass. M remains constant while 
Mg is less than in a vacuum. If the density of the oir remained 
constant, this loss of weight, being constant, could be allowed for 
and would make no difference to the time-keeping. The period of 
swing would only be a little increased over what it would be in vacuo. 
But the weight of a given volume of air varies both with the baro- 
metric pressure and also with temperature. If the bob be of type 
metal it weighs less in air than in a vacuum by about ‘000103 part, 
and £01 each i'’ F. rise in temperature (the barometer remaining con- 
stant and therefore the pressure remaining the same), the vanation 
of density causes the bob to gain *00000024 of its weight. This, of 
course, makes the pendulum go quicker. Since the time of vibration 
varies as the inverse square root of g, it follows that a small increment 
of wcicht, the mass lemaining constant, produces a dimmution of 
one half that increment m time of swing. Hence, then, a rise of 
temperatuie of 1° F. will produce a diminution in the time of swing 
of *0000001 2th part or *0104 second m a day. But m making this 
calculation it has been assumed that the mass moved remains 
unaltered by the temperature. This is not so. A pendulum when 
swinging sets m motion a volume of air dependent on the size of the 
bob. but in a lo lb bob nearly equal to its own volume. Hence 
whue the rise of i® of temperature increases the weight by 
*000000 1 2th part, it also decreases the mass by about the same 
proportion, and therefore the increase of period due to a rise of 
temperature of F. will, instead of being *0104 second a day, be 
about *02 second This must be compensated negatively by 

lengthening the pendulum by about in for each degree of rise 

of temperature, which will require a piece of brass about 2 in. long. 
It follows, therefore, that with an invar rod having a linear expansion 
coefficient of *0000002 per degree F., which requires a piece of 
brass about *8 in long to compensate it, the compensation which 


is to regulate both the expansion of the rod and also that of the air 
rnnst he *8 in. -2 in., or -1*2 In.; so that the bob must be hffng 
downwards from a piece of brass neariy li in. in length, If the co- 
efficient df expansion of thp iiiyar ^ere *00000053 per degree F., 
then the two correction^, one for the expansion of the rod and the 
other for thp expansion of the air, would just neutralize one another, 
and the pendulum rod would require no compensator at all. There 
are a number of other refinements which might be added, but which 
are too long for inseition here. By taking in all the sources of error 
of higher orders, it has been possible to calculate a pendulum so 
accurately that, when the clock is loaded with the weight sufficient 
to give the pendulum the arc of swing for which it is designed, a rate 
of error has been produced of only half a minute in a year. These 
refinements, however, are only required for clocks of precision ; 
for ordinary clocks an mvar pendulum with a lead bob and brass 
compensator is quite sufficient. 

Invar pendulum rods are often made of steel with coefficients of 
expansion of about *0000012 linear per C ; such a bob as this 
would require about 6*7 cm. of brass to compensate it, and, deduct- 
ing 5 cm. of brass for the air compensation, this leaves about 1 *7 cm. 
of positive compensation lor the pendulum. But as has been said, 
the exact deduction depends on the shape and size of the bob, and 
the metal of which it is made The diameters of the rods are 8 mm. 
for a 1 5 lb bob, 5 mm. for a 4 Ih bob, and I2 to 15 mm for a 60 lb 
bob. The bob is either a single cylinder or two cylmdors with the 
rod between them. Lenticular and spherical bobs are not used 
The great object is to allow the air leady access to all paits of the 
rod and compensator, so that they are all heated or cooled simul- 
taneously. The bobs are usually made of a compound of lead, 
antimony, and tin, which forms a hard metal, free fiom bubbles 
and with a specific gravity of about 10. The usual weight of the bobs 
of the best pendulums for an ordinary astronomical clock is about 
15 lb. A greater weight than this is found liable to make tlie 
support of the pendulum lock and to put an undue stram on the 
parts, without any corresponding advantage. The rods used are .dl 
artificially aged, and have their heat expansion measured No 
adjusting screw at the bottom is provided, the regulation being done 
by the addition of weights half way up the rod An adjusting screw 
at the bottom has the disadvantage that it is impossible to know 
on which of tlie threads the rod is really resting , hence extra com- 
pensation may be introduced when not retjuired. It is considered 
better that the supports of the bob should be rigid and invariable. 

The effect of changes m the pressure of the air as shown by a 
barometer is too important to be omitted m the design of a good 
clock. But we do not propose to give more than a mere „ 
indication of the principles which govern compensation . 

for this effect, since the full discussion of the problem 
would be too jirotracted. We have seen that the action 
of the air m affecting the time ol oscillation of a pendulum depends 
chiefly on the fact that its buoyancy makes the pendulum lighter, 
so that while the mass of the bob which has to be moved remains the 
same or nearly the same, the acceleration of gravity on it has less 
effect. A volume of air at ordinary temperature and pressure has, 
as has been said, *000103 weight ol an equal volume of type 
metal, whence it follows that the acceleration of gravity on a type* 
metal bob in air is *999897 of the acceleration of gravity on the bob 
in vacuo. If, therefore, we diminish the value of g in the formula 
T = ir^L/g by *000103, we shall have the difference Of time of 
vibration of a type metal bob in air, as compared with its tunc 
tn vacuo^ and this, by virtue of the principle used when discussing 
the increase of time of oscillation due to increased pendulum lengths, 
is J( *000103) second in one second, or about 4^ seconds in a dav 
of 86,400 seconds. It follows that a barometric pressure of 30 in. 
causes a loss of 4^ seconds m the day, equivalent to *15 second per 
day for each inch of difference of the barometer. But, as has already 
been explained, the effect of the mass of the air transported with the 

E endulum must also be taken into account and therefore the above 
gures must be doubled or nearly doubled. A difference of 30 in. 
of baiometnc pressure would thus make a difference of 9 seconds 
per day in the rate of the pendulum, and the clock would lose about 
^ of a second a day for each inch of rise of the barometer, the result 
l^ing of tlie same magnitude as would be produced by a fall of 
temperature of 15° F. in the air. Either of these effects would 
require a shortening of the pendulum of Tn»\nr iff* This estimate 
IS not far from the truth, for ooservations taken at various European 
observatones on various clocks, and collected by Jakob Hilfiker, 
a;ive a mean of *15 second of retardation per day per centimetre of 
barometric pressure, or *37 second per day for each inch rise of the 
barometer. 

In order to counteract variations in going which must thus 
obviously be produced .by variations of barometrical pressure, 
attempts have been made purposely to disturb the isochronism of the 
pendulum, by making the arcs of vibration abnormally large. 
Again, the boo has been fitted with a pic^e of iron, which is subjected 
to the attraction of a piece of magnetized steel floating on the mercuty 
in the open end of a barometer tube, so that when the barometer falls 
the attraction is increased and the pendulum retarded. Again, 
mercury barometers have been attached to pendulums. A simple 
method is to fix an aneroid barometer with about seven compart- 
ments on the pendulum about 5 to 6 in. below the suspension spring, 
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and to att^h to the top of It a »«ltable weight which i* lowered 
as the barometric pressure incteksei One of the best methods of 
neutralising the effects of variations of barometric pressure is to 
enclose the whole clock in an air-tight case, which may either be a 
large glass cylinder or a square case with a stout plate- glass front. 
This renders it independent of outside variations, whether of tem- 
perature or pressure, and keeps the density of the air inside the case 
uniform. If the case could be completely, or almost completely, 
exhausted of air, and kept so exhausted, of course the pendulum 
would experience the niinuhum Of resistance and would have to be 
lengthened a little. But in practice it is impossible to secure the 
maintenance of a good vacUuni without sealing up tlie case in such 
a way a^ to render repairs veiy difficult, and this plan is therefore 
rarely resorted to. What is usually done is to put the clock in a metal 
case covered with a thick sheet of plate glass bedded in india-rubber 
strips, and held down by an iron flanged lid or frame finely fixed 
by means of small bolts* An air-pump is attached to the case, a 
turn-off tap being inserted, and by a few strokes the pressure of the 
air inside the case can bfe lowered to (say) aq in., or a little below 
the usual barometric height at the place where the clock is. The 
difference of pressure being small, the tendency of air from outside 
to leak in is also small, and if the workmanship is good the insido 
pressure wiU remain unaltered for many clays. In any case the 
difference produced by leakage will lie small, and will not greatly 
affect the goihg of the clock. With care, and a daily or weekly touch 
of the pump, the pressure inside can be kept practically constant, 
and hence the atmospheric error will be eliminated. The cover has 
also incidentally the effect of keeping damp and fumes from the 
clock and thus preserving it from rust, especially if a vessel with 
quicklime or some hygroscopic material be put in the case. 

Cases have considerable effect on the air, which moves with a 
pendulum and is flung off from it at each vibration ; the going rate 
of a chronometer can be altered by removing the case. It is therefore 
desirable that cases enclosing pendulums should bo roomy. Many 
people piefor to omit the air-tight case, and to keep a record of 
barometric, thermomctric and hygromotnc changes, applying correc- 
tions based on those to the times shown by the clock. 

It was foimerly usual to suspend pendulums by means of a single 
spring about J m. wide riveted with chops of metal. The upper chop 
s MO om 1^^^ driven through it, which rested in grooves 

Mlonof" ^ allow the pendulum to hang vertically. The 
oMaduluma modern pendulums are now made with two parallel 
^ springs put a little less than an inch apart. The edges of 

the chops where the springs entci are slightly rounded so as to 
avoid too sharp bending of the springs. Suspension of pendulums 
on knife edges was tried by B. L. VuUiamy and others, but did not 
prove a success. 

It was once thought that lenticular pendulum bobs resisted the 
air less than tiiose of other shapes^ but it was forgotten that their 
large surface offered more ** skin friction. ” They are now no longer 
used, nor are spheres on account of difficulty of construction A 
cylinder is the best form of bob ; it is sometimes rounded at the 
top and bottom. 

Escapements , — The term escapement is applied to any arrange- 
ment by which, as the wheels rotate, periodic impulses are given 
to the pendulum, while at the same time the motion of the wheels 
is arrested until the vibration of the pendulum has been com- 
pleted. It thus serves as a mechanism for both counting and 
impelling. Since the vibrations of a pendulum through small 
arcs are performed in times independent of the length of the arc, 
it follows that if a pendulum hanging at rest receive an impulse 
it will swing out and in again, and the time of its excursion 
outwards and of its return will remain the same whatever 
(within limits) be the arc of the swing, and whatever be the 
impulse given to it. If the impulse is big, it starts with a high 
velocity, but makes a larger excursion outwards, and the distance 
it has to travel counteracts its increase of speed, so that its time 
remains the same. Hence a pendulum, if free to swing outwards 
and in again, yrithout impediment, will adapt the length of its 
swing to tjie impulse it has received, and any interference with 
it, as by the locking or unlocking of the escapement, will be far 
less deleterious to its isochronism when such interference occurs 
at the middle of its path rather than at the ends. It follows that 
the best escapement will be one which gives an impulse to the 
pendulum for a short period at the lowest point of its path, and 
then leaves it quite free to moVc as it chooses until the time comes 
for the next impulse. 

But a p^pdulum is not quite truly iiochronou^, and has its 
time alightly affected by an increase pf its arc ; it is therefore ^ 
desirable that the impulses given to it shdl always be equal. If 
the escapihent forms the termination of a dock-train impelled 
by a weight, the driving force of the escapement is apt to vary 
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according to the friction of the wheels, while every change in 
temperature causes a difference in the thickness of the oil. It 
is therefore desirable, if possible, to secure uniformity of impulse 
— -say, by causing the train of wheels to lift up a certain specified 
weight, and let it drop on the pendulum at regular intervals, 
or by some equivalent method. 

The two requirements above stated have given rise respectively 
to what are known as detached escapements, and remontoires, 
which will be described presently. In the first place, however, it 
is desirable to describe the principal forms of escapement in 
ordinary use. 

The balance escapement, which has been already mentioned, 
was m use before the days of pendulums. It was to a - 
balance escapement that Huygens applied tlie pendulum, ^mimace 
by removing the weight from one arm and increasing the 
length of the other arm. m 9 at. 

Very shortly afterwards R. Hooke invented the anchor or recoil 
escapement. This is represented in fig 8, where a tooth of the escape- 
wheel IS just escaping fiom the right pallet, and another 
tooth at the same time falls upon the left-hand pallet at 
some distance from its point. As the pendulum moves on 
in the same direction, the tooth slides farther up the pallet, 
thus producing a lecoil, as in the crown-wheel escapement. The act- 
ing faces of the pallets should 
be convex. For when they arc 
flat, and of coui-sc still more 
when they aie concave, the 
points of the teeth alw ays wcai 
a hole m the pallets at the 
extremity of their psual swung, 
and the motion is obviously 
easier and thercfoic bettci when 
the pallets are made convex ; 
in fact, they then approach 
more nearly to the dead " 
escapement, which will be de- 
scribed presently. The effect 
of some escapements is not 
only to counteract the cucular 
error, or the natural increase 
of the time of a pendulum as 
the arc increases, but to ovci- 
balancc it by an crior of 
the couiraiy kind. The iccoil 
escapement does so , for it is 
almost invariably found that 
whatever may be the shape of 
these pallets, the clock loses as 
the arc of the pendulum falls 
off, and vice versa It is unfortunately impossible so to arrange 
the pallets that the circular error may be thus exactly neutrali/.ed, 
because the escapement error depends, in a manner reducible to no 
law, upon variations in friction of the pallets themselves and of 
the clock tram, which produce different effects ; and the result 
is that it is impossible to 
obtain verv accurate time 
keeping from any clock of this 
construction. The point m 
which the anchor escapement 
was superior to all that had 
gone before, was that it w ould 
work well with a small arc of 
swing of the pendulum. The 
balance escapement, even when 
adapted to a pendulum, neces- 
sitated a swing of some 20*^, 
and hence the circular error, 
that IS to .say, the deviation ol 
the path from a true cycloid, 
was considerable But with an 
anchor escapement the pendu- 
lum swing need be only 5° 
or 4®'. On the other hand, it 
violates the conditions above 
laid down for a perfect escape- 
ment, inasmuch as the pendu- 
lum is never free, but at the 
end of its swing is still operated 
on by the escapement, which it 
causes to recoil. 

To get rid of this defect the dead escapement, or, as the French call 
it, fM^ppement A repos, was invented by G. Graham It is 

represented in fig. 9. It will be observed that the teeth . 

of the scape-wheel have their points set the opposite way 
to those of the recoil escapement. The tooth B is here 
represented in the act of draping on to the right-hand pallet as the 



Fig. 8. — Anchor or Recoil Escape- 
ment. 
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tooth A eiJc^ipes from the left pallet. 5 «t of the^ pajletrhavmg 
,a contmapus face as in^tUre recoil esoaperoept. it is diviqed into twp, 
of which BE on the right pallet, and FA on the left, are cailed the! 
imptihe faces, and BD, FG, the dead faces. The dead facea ai«e| 
pcwtions Of circles (not necessarily of the same circle)^ having the axis 
of the palhsts, C lor then centre ; and tha consequence evidently is, 
that as the pendulum goes on, canying the.paUet still nearer to the 
wheel than tJic position in which a tooth falls on to the corner A or 
B Of the impulse and the dead faces, tlie tooth still rests on the dead 
faces without any recoil, mtU' the pendulum (returns and -lets the 
twth shdddowd tlio impwlee^lace, giving the impulse to tlio pendulum 
as It goes. In order to [diminish the irictipn and the necessity for 
using oil as far as possible, the licst clocks are made with jewelsi 
(sapplures arc the best for the purpose) let into the pallets. 

the pallets are, generally made to embrace about one- third of the 
circumference Of the wheel, and it is not at all desirable that they 
i^laoukl embrace more ; for the longer thi y arc, the longer is the 
run of the jteelh upon them, and tlie greater the friction. In some 
clocka the seconds hand moves very slowly and rests a very short 
time ; this shows tlmt the impulse is long in proportion to the arc 
of swing. In others the contrary is the case. A, not uncommon 
proportion is that out of a total arc of swing of 5®, 2°. or about one 
degree on each side of the vertical, are occupied in receiving the 
ampuirie. fn other words, the points F and A should subtend an angle 
the centre C. It is not to be forgotten that the scape- wheei 
tpotli does not overtake the face of the pallet immediately, on 
account of the moment of inertia of the wheel. The wheels of 


astronomical clocks, and indeed of all English house clocks, are 
genfsrally made loo heavy, especially the scape-wheel, which, by 
increasing the moment of inertia, causes a part of the work to be lost 
in giving blows, instead of being all used up in gentle pushes. 

^ A very useful form of the dead 
X \ escapement, which is adopted in 
(?) O Pii turret clocks, 

^ called the “pin -wheel escape- 

^ ment “ Fig. 10 will sufficiently 
explain its action and construc- 
^ / I tipn Its advantages are- that 
/ I re(|iiiro so much 

/ \ accuracy as the other ; if a pin 

/y \ \ j\ \ gets brdken it is easily replaced, 

j^f \ \ whereas in the other tiiC wheel is 

\\ l\\\ ruined If the point pf a tooth is 

I I. ■ • Ly\ \ . injured ; a wheel of given size 

rp - will work with more pins than 

l*»l //xN. IQ teeth, and therefore a tram of 

V\ / / / 7 velocity will do, and that 

// sometimes amounts to a saving 

/ / y / Wheel in the train, and a 

good deal pf friction ) and the 
^ blow on both pallets being down- 

Fio. 10— Pia-Whcel Escapement, wards instead of one up and the 

Other down, the action is mor^ 


steady ; all which things arc of more consequence in the hpavy and 
rough work of a turret clock than in an astronomical one. It has 
been found expedient to make the dead faces not quite dead, buf 
with a very slight recoil, which rather tends to check the variations 
of arc, and also the general disposition to lose time if the arc is 
increased ; when so made the escapement is generally called “ half- 
dead." 


In the d^ad escapement, during each excursion of the pendulum 
the repose surface of the pallets rubs against the points ot the teeth 
of the scape-wheel. Tnus the pcndtilum is subject to a constant 
retardation by friction. Curiously enough, this friction, which at 
first sight might appear a defect, is an advantage, and to a large 
extent accounts for the excellence of the escapement For if the 
driving force of the clock is increased so that the impulse on the 
pallets is greater, tlie velocity of the pendulum is inci eased But 
this very increase of the driving force causes a greater pressure of 
the teeth of the acape-wheel on the rest-faces 6f the pallets, and 
hence counteracts the increased drive of the pendulum by an in- 
creased frictional retardation. If the clock weight be enormously 
increased, the frictional retardation becomes increased relativtdy 
in a greater proportion than the drive, so that a-s the weight pf the 
clock IS increased the pendulum’s time of vibration is first diminished, 
until at last a neutral point is reaphed and finally* the increased 
loading of the clock wc^ht begims to make the time qf vibration 
increase again. It is tlie neutral point whiph it is desirable to 
anango for, and only trial and experience can so fit the shape and 
size of the pallets, scape- wheel and clock weight to one another, 
as to secure that a moderate variation of the driving power neither 
accelerates nor retards the motion Of the pendulum, while at the 
same time such an arc of vibration is Securea as shall be least subject 
to barometric errpr, and not have too groat a circular error. The 
celebrated Olockmahcr B. E. Vulliamy (1780-1854) ipuatly improved 
Graham’s esqapeiU^nt by Careful experiment, afid otncr* makers 
iiatroducod further improvements into the shape of the scape-wheel 
and pallets, so that the best form of the dtjadbeat escapement' is 

f ow fairly well detormineq and given in books upon, botblc^. 
or small clocks a little slope is given to the rest- races so hs to 


diminish; the friction rot^darion* ^Iua is known as thqhay^dead 
escfpem^nt. The p% wheel esohpfunpnt if properly constructed. 
4 ^ ** dead,' , that is to tafy».thh outwp^d.swlpg pf rihe pon<tnlbhi 

is unfettered except by the alight , friction ot toe teeth afeninst toe 
dead taces of the p^ets. 

In order to diminish, the effiect of the impact, of the scapo- wheel 
on thefpalfetjj.and of ithe crutch on the , pendulum rod,.the^pkn ha*^ 
been tried qf making the crutch tntP ^ elastic spring. In theory 
this of course would not destrqyf the isochroni^m of the pendulum, 
for it would , only, be to apply upon Jhq pendulum a force at, right 
angles to the rod, and yaifyin? the diaplaccrnent. Hence aqv 
acceleration given by puch al spring lyOuld^ hhe fbe action of gravity, 
be liarmonic, and it is an analytical principle that (harmonic motion^ 
superposed on one another stiU remain harmonic. Hence, then, the 
action of a jpnng superadded upon the action of gravity on a pen- 
dulum still leaves the motion harmonic. But changes of tempera- 
ture would affect the spring considerably. In the case of SUch ,a 
spring the repose faces of Graham’s escapement misbt be minimized 
and (the escapement checked each side by ausfop, so as^toprevent the 
pallets from rubbing on the points of the scape^whcci. Gr«aham’s 
escapement can„if well madq, be arranged so as not to vary more than 
an average oi of b, second from it^ mean, daily rate, and this, is so 
good a result that many people doubt whether further efrort in the 
direction of iuyenting hev/ escapements will result in any better 
form. Two adaptations , of Graham’s escapement have been made, 



Fm. II. — Riefler’s Escapement. 


one by Clemons Riefler of Nesselwang, -and the other by L. Strasser 
of Qiashutto, Saxony, which give good results in practice. Riefler’s 
scheme is to mount the upper block, into which the suspension 
spring is fastened, upon. knife edges, and rock it to and frb by the 
action of a modified Qraham^s escapement, thus giving impulses 
to the pendulum. Fig. 11 shows the arrangemeht. W are the 
agates upoii whichntUe knife edges CC rest. A H the anchor, RH 
the scape-wheels, and S the pallets. 

Strasser’s clock is arranged on the same idea as that of Riefjler, only 
that the rocking motion is given, nqt to the springs that carry tiie 
pendulum, but to a second pair of i spin Ags placed outside of them and 
mraUel to them. The we&ht of tne pendulum is therojkire (carried 
by ^n upper stationary block, but aboye thut,a second block,. is 
subiectcd to the rocking mqtion of the ^anchor. The general design 
is shown iii fig. 12. The pallets nm eabh’ formed Of wo stones, so 
contrived as to minimize the banging of the^ teeth of the scapc^wheel. 
Both Riefler’s and Strasser’s clocks Aim at having f a yiiiliiaUy free 
pendulum ; in fact, ^they p^re in reality adaptations of the principle 
of the spring-clutch to Graham ‘s evsenpoment. The weak point, .In 
both is the tampering wirii the suspension. 

The dead ascapemeftt is not; however, truljr free. • In order jto 
make .a free escapement it would bo nieceosary to (provide that 
soon as the pendulum approached its centre portion, 
some pin or projecting point upon it should tree the 
escapVment Wheel, a topfeh of Which .should thus be enhblod 
to leap upon the back of the pendulum, ‘give it a short 
ipuah, and then be looked until the pemdulnm had returned apdi apin 
swung .forward. An afmMemqat of kW, is Ahpwnrin,fig.,!i,3« 
Let A be a block of mcfal fixed Ph the lower ^nd of a pendulum rod. 
On the block let a mbati pkft B'be fastened, ftee to moviS round a 
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»oentre C ttfeting a«am»t a «top B. tLet E lni^a^^lisaved scape- 
wheel, the teeth of which as the^rtc(Kiieix>tiild x^ the hM 

pall OFL at G. 'The pall ii prevettted jfpom too iar l»ttck tiy 
a fml H , and kejit pp to position by a very delicate spitiig 1 C, M soon 



Fig. i2!--«Sti:assexiS Escapement (Slrassor & Hohde). 


aa the pendulum rod, moving from left to right, has arrived at the 
position shown in the figure, the pall B Will engage the arm FL, force 
it forwards, and by raising G will liberate the scape-wheel, a tooth 
of which, M, will thus dlose upon the heel N of the block A, and urge 
it forward. As soon, however, as N has arrived at Q the tooth H 
Will slip off the block A and rest on the pall G, and the impulse' will 
cease. The pendulum is now pcidcctly free or “ detached,*' and can 
swing on unimpeded as far as it chooses. On its return from right 
to left, the pall B slips over the pall L without disturbing ft, and the 
penfluliim is still free to make an excursion towards the left. On its 
return loiiracy from left to right the process is again repeated Sucji 
an escapement operates once evi’ry 2 seconds One made on a some- 
what similar plan was applied to a clock by Kobert-Houdin, about 
1830, and afterwards by Mr Haswcll, and another by Sir George Airy. 



Fig. 13. — Free Escapement. Fig. 14. — Free Escapement 

(old form). 


But the principle was already an old one, as may be seen from fig 14, 
which was the work of an anonymous maker in the i8tli century. 
A consideration of this escapement will show that it is only the 
application of the detached chronometer escapement to a clock. 

Even detached escapements, however, are not ^ perfect. In order 
that an escapement should be perfect, the impulse given to the pen- 
dulum should be always exactly the same. It may be asked why, 
if the time of oscillation of the pendulum be inaependcnt of the 
amplitude of the arc of vibration, and hence of the Impulse, It is 
necessary that the impulse should be uniform. The answer is that 
the arc of vibration not being a true cycloid, as it should be if true 
isQchronism is to be secured, but being the arc of a circle, any change 
of amplitude of vibration produces a change of time in the swing given 
by the formula loss in seconds per day, where a and b 

are the semi-arcs of vibration estimated in degrees. Thus 10' in- 
crease of arc in a swing of 4°, that is to say, *1 in. linciease of arc in 
a total arc of 2J m,, produces an error of about a second a day. Now 
cold weather, by making the oil thick and thus clogging the wheels, 
will easily procCuce such p,, change of arc; dust will also make a 
change oven though th6 clock weight, acted on by gravity, still 
exerts a uniform pull. Besides, if the clock has work to do of a varying 
amountr-^ when the bands of a turret clock are acted on by a heavy , 
Wind pressure tending sometimes to retard them, sometimes to drive 
them op-r-thgit it is, clear that the impulses given by the sqifjo-wheel 
to, the ipc^uluin may be very unequal, and that the arc ,of vibration 
of the .pendulupa may thes be seriously affected and its isochroftiapi 
disturbed* 1 

To^abolish e*tor» ari»ng from the chaagas in the force drivmg* 
the escflpememt» ?rhat is ftnown ^as the ^‘i;wontQke'*{ system w;as; 
fftineif tadwtem. It fimt came into, for watplies, .wbrnh w^s 
i^tprah seeing that, the driym.g^<6rce,of ,a watchl 
jls wifw ' wejigft like thaMf a clpoL hut depends! 

less, trustworthy* The ideaof ^ remontoiro; 


ifs to disconnect the esoa|iemeiit from the clock-train, and to give 
tbe ieBoapement a driving power of its own, acting as directly as 
possible. cMk the pallets without the tiitQ!rvent4K!tn of a elock-'train 
containing many wheels. The escapement is thus as it were made 
into a sejwate clock, which of course needs repeated winding, and 
this winding is effected by the dbck-tcctiHt From thin it results that 
vaiiatiaiiis in the force transmitted by the elonk-tratn meiely affect 
the s^d at which the ** rewinding "of the escapement is effected, 
hut do not iailect the force exerted by the driving power of tlie 
ascapemeat. 

There are mveral modes of carrying out this plan. The first of 
them ia simply to provide the jca^*wheel with a weight or spring 
of its own, which spring is. wound up by the clock-train ^ 
as Often as ft runs down. Gootrivances of this kind are 
called tram renuMatOires In .arranging each a remontoiro 
it is obvious that tlic clock^train must be pro^adt‘d with ’f®'*’*** 
a istop to prevent it from overwinding the scape-wheel weight or 
spring, ondi further, that there must be on tlie scape->wheel some sort 
of stud or other contrivance to release the dock-train as soon as the 
8capc*wheel weight or spring has run down and needs rewiiuliug. 
We bdiove the first maker of aiorge dock with a tram remonloire 
was Thomas Keid of Edinburgh, who described his apparatus m 
hifl book on Horology (18 ig). The scape-wheel was driven by a small 
weight hung by a Huygens’s endless chain, of which one of the pulleys 
was fixed to the arbor, <and Uic other rode uixin the arbor, with the 
pinion attached to it, and thau pinion was dnvw and the weight 
wound up by the wheel below (which we will call the third wheel), 
as follows. Assurning the scape-wheel to turn m a minute, its arbor 
has a notch cut half through it on opposite sides in two places near 
to each oilier ; on the arbor of the wheel, whidi turns in ten minutes, 
suppose, tlierc is another wheel with 20 sj)ikes sticking out of its 
nm, but alternately in’ two dificrent planes, so that one set of spikes 
can only pass through one of the notches m the scape-whed arbor, 
and the other set only through the other. Whenever, then, the scape- 
whed completes a hdlf-turn, one spike is let go, and the third wheel 
Is able to move, and with it the whole clock-train and the hands, 
until the next spike of the other, set is stopped by the tcape-Wheel 
arbor; at the same time the pinion, on that arbor is turned half 
round, winding up the remontoirc weight, but without taking ds 
pressure off the scape^wheei, Kcid says that, so long as this appar- 
atus was kept in good order, the dock went better than it did alter it 
was removed m conHotiuence of its getting out of order from ^he 
constant banging of the spikes against the arlxir 

A clock at the Royal Exchange, London, was made in 1844 on the 
same principle, except (that, instead of the endless chain, an intemal 
wheel woB used, with* the spikes set on H externally, which is one* of 
the modes by which an occasional secondary motion may be ^ivcn 
to a wheel without disturbing itsi primary and ren^ular motion. ^ The 
following is n more simple arningement di a gravi^ train remontoire, 
much more frequently used in principle. Let E in fig 15 be the 
scape-wheel turning in a minute, and e its pinion, which is driven 
by the wheel D having a pinion d driven by the wheel C, whicji we 
may suppose to turn in an Iwnr. The arbors of the scape-wlieel and 
hour-wheel arc distinct, their pivots me ting in a bush fixed 
wherc between tlie wlieels The pivots of the wheel D are set in tlie 
frame AP, whidi rides on the arbors of tlic hour-wheel and sqap^" 



whcck ^or on another short arbor between them. The hour-wdiecl 
also drives another wheel G, which again dnvee the pinion / on the 
arbor \vhidli carries the two arms / A, / B ; and pn the same arbor is 
set a fiy with a ratchet, like a common striking fly, and the numbers 
of the teeth arc so arranged that the fly will turn once for each turn 
of the scape-wheel. The ends of the remontpiie arms f K f B are 
capable of alternately passing the notches cut half through the arbqr 
of the scape-whed, as tnose notches successively come Into the prope>f 
^positiem at the end of every half-minute ; as soon as that happens 
^ the hdhr-whcel raises the, movable whe<Ll,D and its frame thrq^^ 
a small apglc ; but. neverthdees, that wheel, keeps pressing Op w® 
scape- wheel, as if it were not movJug, the point 0f contact of the 
whed.,C apd the pinion i being the iulcmm or .centre of mdtioii of 
the lever A if P. It will be observed that the.remcntohre anns,/ A, 
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/ B have springs set on them to diminish the blow on the scape-wheel 
arl)br, as it is desirable not to have the fly so large as to make the 
motion of the trains and consequently of the hands, too slow to 
be distinct. 

Another kind of remontoire i» on the principle of one bevelled 
wheel lying between two others at right angles to it. The first 
of the bevelled wheels is driven by the train, and the third is fixed 
to the arbor of the scape-wheel; and tlie intermediate bevelled 
wheel, of any size, rides on its arbor at right angles to the other two 
arbors which are in the same line. The scape- wheel will evidently 
turn with the same average velocity as the first bevelled wheel, 
though the intermediate one may move up and down at intervals. 
The tranhverse arbor which carries it is let off and lifted a little at 
half-mmuto intervals, as in the remontoire just now described; 
and It gradually works down as the scape-wheel turns under its 
pre-ijsuri*, until it is freed again and lifted by the clockrtrain. 

In all these gravity remontoires, however, only the friction of the 
heavy parts of the train and the dial-work is got rid of, and the scape- 
whecl IS still subject to tlie friction of the remontoire wheels, which, 
though much less than the other, is still something considerable. 
Accordingly, attempts have frequently been made to drive tlie scape- 
wheel by a spiral spring, like the mainspring of a watch. One of 
these was described in the 7th edition of this encyclopaedia ; and 
Sir G. Airy invented another on the same principle, of which one 
specimen is still going well. One of the best forms of such a remon- 
toire is shown in fig. 16, in which A, B, D, E, e, f are the same things 

as in fig. 15. But the scape- 
whcol pinion, is no longer fixed 
to the arbor, nor does it ride 
on the arbor, as had been the 
case m all the previous spimg 
remontoires, thereby producing 
probably more friction than was 
saved in otlier respects ; but it 
rides on a stud A, which is set 
in the clock franie. On the face 
ol the pinion is a plate, ol which 
tlie only use is to carry a pm h 
(and consequently its sliape is 
immaterial), and in front of the 
plate IS set a bush 6^ with a hole 
through it, of which fialf is 
occupied by the end of the stud 
k, to which the bush is fixed by 
a small pin, and the other half 
is the pivot-hole for the acape- 
wheel arbor. On the arbor is 
set the remontoire spring s (a 
moderate-sized musical-box 
spring is generally used), of which 
tlie outer end is bent into a loop 
to take hold of the pm h, la 
fact, there are two pins at h. one 
a little behind the other, to keep 
the coils of the spring from 
touching each other. Now, it is 
evident that the spring may be 
wound up half or a quarter of a 
turn at the piopcr intervals without taking the force off the scape- 
wheel, and also without allectmg it by any li iction whatever. When 
the scape-wheel turns in a minute, the leitmg-olf would l>e done as 
before described, by a couple of notches m the scape-wheel arboi , 
thiough which the spikes A, B, as m fig. 15, would pass alternately. 
During the half* minute that the spring is running down the impulse 
on the pendulum constantly diminishes ; but this error is small if 
ilic spring be properly shaped, and besides, being periodic, does not 
affect the average time-keeping of the clock. It would be inad- 
missible m astronomical clocks where each particular seconcl has 
always io be true In clocks with only three wheels in the tram it 
is best to make the scape-wheel turn in two minutes. In that case 
four notches and four remontoire arms are required, and the fly 
makes only a quarter of a turn. J-ord Grirnthorpe made the follow- 
ing provision for diminishing the friction of the lettmg-olf work. 
The fly pinion / has only hall the number of teeth of the scape-wheel 
pmion, being a lantern pinion of 7 or 8, while the other is a leaved 
pillion of 14 or x6, anci therefore the same wheel D will pioperly 
drive both, as will be seen hereafter. The scape- wheel arbor ends 
in a cylinder about | in. in diameter, with two notches at right angles 
cut m its face, one of them narrow and deep, and the other broad 
and shallow, so that a long and thin pin B can pass only through 
one, and a broad and short pin A through the other. Consequently, 
at each quarter of a turn of tlie scape-wheel, the remontoire fly, on 
which the pins A, B are sot on springs, as in fig. 15, can turn half 
round. It is set on its arbor / by a square ratchet and click, which 
enables the spring to be adjusted to the requisite tension to obtain 
the proper vibration of the pendulum. A better construction,* 
afterwards introduced, is to make the fly separate from the letting- 
ofl arms, whereby the blow on the cylinder is diminished, the fly 
be’ng allowed to go on as in the gravity escapement. It should be 
observed, however, that ^ven a spring remontoire requires a larger 



weight than the same cloek without one ; but as none of that ad- 
ditional force readies the pendulum, that is of no consequence. The 
variation of force of the mmontoire spring from temperature, as it 
only affects the pendulum through the m^ium of the dead escape- 
ment. is far too small to produce any appreciable effect ; and it is 
found that clocks of this kind| with a compensated pendulum 8 ft. 
long, and weighing about 2 cwt.^ will hot vary above a second a month, 
if the pallets are kept clean and weU oiled. No turret clock without 
either a train remontoire or a gravity escapement will approach that 
decree of accuracy. 

The introduction of this remontoire led to another very important 
alteration in the Construction Of largo clocks. Hitherto it had 
always been considered necessary, with a view to diminish the 
friction as far as possible, to make the wheels of brass or gun-metal, 
with the teeth cut in an engine. The French clockmakers had begun 
to use cast iron striking parte, and cast iron wheels had been oc- 
casionally used in the going part of inferior clocks for the sake of 
cheapness ; but they had never been used in any clock making preten- 
sions to accuracy. But in consequence of the success of a clock 
shown in the 1851 Exhibition, it was determined by Sir G. Airy and 
Lord Grirnthorpe (then E. Denison), who were jointly consulted by the 
Board of Works about the great West minster clock m 1852, to alter the 
original requisition for gun-metal wheels there to cast iron. But cast 
iron wheels must dnve cast iron pinions, for they will wear out steel 

The next kind of remontoire still leaves the scape-wheel linked 
up with the clock- train, but makes it wind up the pallets which 
are held raised up till their action is wanterl, when they are allowed 
to drop gently on the crutch or the pendulum rod. In this case the 
two arms of the anchor aic usually divided and mounted on separate 
shafts so as to act independently. This idea was first started by 
Thomas Mudge (1717-1794) and Alexander Gumming (1733--1814). 
Mudge's escapement is shown in fig. 17. The tooth A of the scape- 
wheel is resting against the slop or detent a at the end of the pallet 
CA, from the axis or arbor of which descends the half- - . 

fork CP to touch the pendulum. From the other pallet ^ J/ 

CB descends the other half-fork CO The two arbors are 
set as near the point of suspension, or top of the pendulum 
spring, as possible. The pendulum, as here represented, must be 
moving to the right, and just leaving contact with the left pallet and 
going to take up the right one ; as soon as it has raised that pallet 
a little it will evidently unlock the wheel and let it turn, and then the 
tooth B will raise the left pallet until it is caught by the stop b on that 
pallet, and then it will stay until the pendulum returns and releases 
it by raising that pallet still higher Each jmllet therefore descends 
with the pendulum to a lower point than that where it is taken up, 
and the difference between them is supplied by the lifting of each 
pallet by the clock, which does not act on the pendulum at all ; so 
that the pendulum is independent of all variations of force and 
friction m the train. This escapement is said by Lord Grim- 



thorpe, in his Rud%¥mni<xfy Treatise ott Clocks ^ first published in 
1850, to be liable to trip, the pallets being apt to be jerked by the 
pendulum, so that the te^th slip pa 3 t the hook, and the whe^t flies 
round. This, however, appears entirely a matter of construction, 
The really weak point is that while the impulses on the pendulum 
duo to the gravitational fall of the arms are uniform, th© force which 
has to be exercised by the pendulum in unlocking them from the 
scape-wheel varies with the pressure of the clock'&ein. Hence wc 
miss the compensation which is so beautiful a result of Graham's 
escapement. To avoid this, J. M, Bloxam, a barrister, proposed 
dbout the middle of the 19th century his leggfed gravity escapement 
(fig. x8)« By this arrangement the parts of the scape-whedi wrhich 
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lifted the gravity arms were brought as near to the axis of the scape- 
wheel as possible, while the locking arms were brought as far from 
the axis as possible so that the pressure should be light. The pallet 
arbors were cranked, to embrace the pendulum-spruttg, so that their 
centres of motion might coincide with that of the pendulum as nearly 
as possible — perhaps an unnecessary refinement ; at least the three- 
legged and four-legged gravity escapements answer very well with 
the pallet arbors set on each side of the top of the spring. The size 
of the wheel determines the length of the pallets, as they must be at 
such an angle to each other that the radii of the wheel when in con- 
tact with each stop may be at nght angles to the pallet arm , and 
therefore, for a wheel of this size, the depth of locking can only be 
very small. The pinion in Bloxam's clock only raises the pallet 
through 40' at each beat ; i e. the angle which we call y, viz. the 
amplitude of the pendulum when it begins to lift the pallet, is only 
20 ' ; and probably, if it were increased to anything like 0/ /s/a, where 
a IS the semiarc of swing, the escapement would trip immediately. 
The two broad pins marked E, F, are the fork-pins, and A and B are 
the stops. The clock which Bloxam had went very well , but it 
had an extremely fine train, with pinions of 18 ; and nobody else 
appears to have been able to make one to answer. 

Bloxam's escapement was modified in form by Lord Gnmthorpe, 
lus chief improvement being the addition of a fly vane, which, how- 
ever, had previously been used for remontoires to steady the motion. 
He tried various modifications of Construction, but finally adopted 
the “ four-legged and “ double- three-legged " forms as being the 
most satisfactory, the former for regulators and the latter for large 
clocks. Fig 19 is a back view of the escapement part of an astrono- 
mical clock with the four-legged wheel ; seen from the front the 



Fig 19. - Four-legged Gravity I< ig. 20. — Double Three-legged 
Escapement. Escapement. 

wheel would turn the other way The long locking teeth are made 
about 2 m. long from the centre, and the lifting puis, of which foiu 
point forwards while foui other intermediate ones point backwards, 
are at not more than 3^^ of fkc distance between the centres EC. 
of the scape-wheel and pallets ; or rathci C is the top of the pendulum 
spring to which the pallets C5, Cs' converge, though the resultant 
of their action is a little below C It is not worth while to crank 
them as Bloxam did, in order to make them coincide exactly with 
the top of the pendulum, as the friction of the beat pms on the 
pendulum is insignificant, and even then would not be quite de 
btroyed. The pallets are not m the same plane, but one is behind 
and the other m front of the wheel, with one slop pointing backwards 
and the other forwards to receive the teeth alternately — it does not 
matter which ; m this figure the stop s is behind and the stop s' 
forward The pendulum is now going to the right, and just beginning 
to lift the nght pallet and free the stpp s' ; then the wheel will begin 
to turn and lift the other pallet by one of the jnns which is now 
lowest, and which moves through 45® across the line of centres, and 
therefore lifts with verjr little friction. It goes on till the tooth now 
below s reaches s and is stopped there Meanwhile the pallet Cs' 
goes on with the pendulum as far as it may go, to the end of the arc 
which we have called a, starting from y ; but it falls with the pen- 
dulum again, not only to 7 but to - 7 on the other side of o, so that 
the impulse is due to the weight of each pallet alternately falling 
through 27 ; and the magnitude of the impulse also depends on the 
obliqueness of the pallet on the whole, i e. on the distance of its centre 
of gravity from the vertical through C. The fly KK' is set on with a 
friction spring like the common stnking-pait fly, and should as long 
as there is room for, length being much more eflective than width 
The double three-legged gravity escapement, which was first used 
in the Westminster clock, is shown in fig. 20 The principle of it 
is the Same as of the four-legs ; but instead of the pallets being one 
behind and the bther in front of the wheel, with two sets of lifting 


pins, there are two wheels ABC, abc^ with the three lifting pms and 
the two pallets between them like a lantern punon. One stop B 
points forward and the other A backward. The two wheels have 
their teeth set intermediately or 60® apart, though that is n6t 
essential, and the angle of 120® may be divided between them in any 
I other proportions, as 70° and 50°, and m that way the jiallets may 
be stiU more oblique than 30“ from the vertical, which, however, is 
found enough to prevent tripping even if the fly gets loose, which is 
more likely to happen from carelessness in large clocks than in 
astronomical ones. 

Of course the fly for those escapements m large clocks, w^ith 
weights heavy enough to drive the hands in all weather, must be 
much larger than in small ones. For average church clocks with 
ij sec pendulum the legs of the scape-whecls arc generally made 
4 in. long and the fly from b to 7 m long m each vane by ij or ij 
wide. For ij sec. pendulums the scape-wheels aie generally made 
4i radius. At Westramsier they are 6 m. 

Lord Gnmthorpe considered that these escapements act better, 
especially m regulators, if the pallets do not fall quite on the lifting 
pms, but on a banking, or stop at any convenient place, so as to 
leave the wheel free at the moment of starting ; just as the stnkmg 
of a common house clock will sometimes fail to start unless the wheel 
with the pms has a little run before a pm begins to lift the hammei 
The best way to manage the banking is to make the beat-pms long 
enough to reach a little way behind the pendulum, and let the bank ng 
be a thin plate of any metal screwed adjustably to the liack of the 
case. This plate cannot well be shown in the drawings together 
with the pendulum, which, it may be added, should lake up one 
pallet just when it leaves the other 

In chronometer spring remon tones the pendulum, as it goes by, 
flips a delicate spring and releases a small weight or spi mg which 
has been wound up m readiness by the action of the scape- 
wheel and which by Icajimg on to the pendulum gives it 
a push. One on this pnnciple made about the middle 1^. 

of the 19th century by Robert Houclin is to be seen at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers It is very com- 
plicated. The following is more simple In fig 21 a scape-wheel 
AB has 30 pms and 36a teeth It is engaged with a fly vane EP 
mounted on a pinion of 12 teeth. Each jnn as it passes raises an 
impulse arm CD which is hooked upon a detent K A pall NM then 
engages the fly vane and previmts the scape-wheel nom moving 
farther. The impulse arm Wing now set, as the plate F att.iched 
to the lower end of the pendulum flies past from left to nght a pall 


i 



Fig. 21.— Chronometer Spring Remon toirc. 


G knocks asifle the detent K, anti allows a pm O projecting from 
the end of the impulse arm to fall upon an inclined pallet A, which is 
thus urged forward As soon as the pallet has left the pm, the 
impulse arm m its further fall strikes N , which disengages the pall 
at V and allows the scape-wheel to move on and again wnnd up the 
impulse arm CD. which is then again locked by the detent K On 
the return journey of the pendulum the light pall G, which acts the 
part of a chronometer .spring, flips over the detent. The pallet is 
double 8-ded, h and A', so that if by chance the clock runs down while 
the pendulum swings from left to right the impulse arm will be simply 
raised and not smashed. It has a flat apex, on which the pm falls 
before descending. The impulse given depends on the weight of the 
impulse arm and may be varied at pleasure The work done in un- 
locicmg the Wtent is invariable, as it depends on the pressure of the 
fly vane at P and is independent of the clock-train. The duration of 
the impulse is very short- only about of the arc of swing It is 
given exactly at the centre of the swing, and when not under 
impulse the pendulum is detached. 

Clock Wheels. — Since, as we have seen, any increase in the arc 
of a pendulum is accompanied by a change in its going rate, 

VI. 18 
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it is very desirable to keep the force which acts on the pendulum 
uniform. This in fact is the great object of the best escapements. 
Inasmuch as the impulse on the pendulum, derived from the work 
done by a falling weight or an unwinding spring, is transmitted 
throu^ a train of wheels, it is desirable that that transmission 
should be as free from friction and as regular as possible. This 
involves care in the shaping of the teeth, 'fhe object to be 
aimed at is that as the wheel turns round the ratio of the 
power of the driver to that of the driven wheel (“ runner ” or 
** follower ”) should never vary. That is to say, whether the 
back part of the tooth of the driver is acting on the tip of the 
tooth of the follower, or the tip of the driver is acting on the 
back part of the tooth of the follower, the leverage ratio shall 
always be uniform. For simplicity of manufacture the pinion 
wheels are always constructed with radial leaves, so that the 
surface of each tooth is a plane passing through the axis of the 
wheel. I'he semicircular rounding of the end of the tooth is 
merely ornamental. The question therefore is, suppose that it 
is desired by means of a tooth on a wheel to push a plane round 
an axis, what is the shape that must be given to that tooth in 
order that the leverage ratio may remain unaltered ? 

If a curved surface, known as a “ cam,” press upon a plane one, 
both being hinged or centred upon pivots A and B respectively 
(fig. 22), then the line of action and reaction at D, the 
cmJm/ where* they touch, will he perpendiailar to their 

surfaces at the point of contact — that is perpendicular 
to BD, and the ratio of leverage will obviously be 
AE : BD, or A(' • CB. Hence to cause the leverage ratio of 
the cam to the plane always to remain unaltered, the cam must 



be so shaped that ui any position the ratio AC : CB will remain 
unchanged. In other words the shape of the cam must he such 
that, as it moves and pushes HI) before it, the normal at the 
point of contact must always pass through the fixed point C. 

If a circle PMB roll upon another circle SPT (fig 23) any 
point M on it will generate an epicycloid MN. The radius of 
curvature of the curve at M will always be MP, for the part at 
]\I IS being produced by rotation round the point P. It follows 
that a line from B to M will always be tangential to the epicycloid. 
If the epicycloid be a cam moving as a centre round the centre 
R (not shown in the figure) of the circle SPT, the leverage 
It will exert upon a plane surface BM moving round a parallel 
axis at B, will always be as BP to PR, that is, a constant ; 
whence MN is the proper shape of a tooth to act on a pmion 
with radial arms and centred at B. In designing a pair of wheels 
to transmit motion, which is to be multiplied say 6 times in 
the transmission (about the usual mtio for clock wheels), if 
we take two circles (called the ” pitch circles ”) touching one 
^ another with radii as i : 6, then the 

circumference of the smaller will 
roll 6 times round that of the 
Vi) ^*^**g<2**- smaller wheel will have 
Qj a number of teeth, say 8 to 16, 
them being sectors of the 
teeth, 

surface of the driving 
X wheel there will be 96 teeth. Each 

, ^ \\ of these teeth will be shaped as the 

Fig. 24. curve of an epicycloid formed by the 

rolling on the big circle of a circle 
whose diameter is the radius of the pitch circle of the 
pinion. Points of the teeth so formed are cut off, so as to 
allow of the pinion having a solid core to support it, and 
gaps are made into 'the pitch circle to admit the rounded 


ends of the leaves of the pinion wheel. Thus a cog wheel is 
sha^d out. 

uock wheels are made of hard hammered brass cut out by a 
wheel cutting machine. This machine consists of a vertical 
spindle on the top of which 'the wheel to be cut is fixed on a 
firmly resisting plate of metal of slightly smaller diameter, so 
as to allow the wheel to overlap. 4 cutter with the edges most 
delicately ground to the exact shape of the gap between two 
teeth is caused to rotate 3000-4000 times a minute, and brought 
down upon the edge of the wheel. The shavings that come off 
are like fine dust, but the cutter is pushed on so as to plunge 
right through the rim of the wheel in a direction parallel to the 
axis. In this way one gap is cut. The vertical spindle is now 
rotated one division, by means of a dividing plate, and another 
tooth is cut, and so the operation goes on round the wheel 

It is not desirable in clocks that the pinion wheels which are 
driven should have too few teeth, for this throws all the work 
on a pair of surfaces before the centres and is apt to produce a 
grmding motion. Theoretically the more leaves a pinion has 
the better. Pinions can be made with leaves of thin steel 
watch-spring, in this case quite small pinions can have 20 leaves 
or more. The teeth in the driving wheels then become mere 
notches for which great accuracy of shape is not necessary. 
Such wheels arc easy to make and run well. Lantern pinions 
are also excellent and are much used in American docks. They 
are easy to make in an ordinary lathe. The cog-wheels must, 
however, be specially shaped to fit them. They consist of a 
number of round pins arranged in a circle round the axis of the 
wheel and parallel to it. The ends are sccurexi in flanges like 
the wires of a scjuirrel cage. The teeth of cog-wheels engage 
them and thus drive the wheel round. They were much used 
at one time but are now falling out of favour again. 

It is possible to make toothed wheels that drive with perfect 
uniformity by using for the curve of the teeth involutes of circles. 
These involutes are traced out by a point on a string 
that IS gradually unwound from a circle. They are ^ 

in fact epicycloids traced by a rolling circle of infinite 
radius, t,e. a straight line. Involute teeth have the advantage 
that they roll on one another instead of sliding When badly 
made they put considerable strain on the axes or shafts that 
carry them Hence they have not been regarded with great 
favour by clockmakers. 

By the pitch of a wheel is meant the number of teeth to the 
inch of circumference or diameter of the wheel ; the former 
IS called the circumferential pitch, the latter the 
diametral pitch. Thus if we say that a wheel has 
40 diametral pitch we mean that it has 40 teeth to each inch of 
diameter. Tl^ circumferential pitch is of course got by dividing 
the diametral pitch by tt. Wheel-cuttcrs are made for all sizes 
of pitches. If It were needed to make a pair of wheels the ratio 
of whose motion was say 6 : i and we determined to use a dia- 
metral pitch of 30 to the inch, that is teeth about in. wide at 
the base, and if the smaller circle were to have 20 teeth, we should 
need a blank of a diameter of + in. for the smaller 

wheel, and one of + larger wheel which 

would have 120 teeth to the inch and be 4^06 in diameter to the 
tips of the teeth. The smaller toothed wheel would be *73 of 
an inch in diameter over all. The pitch circles of the wheels 
would be I and 4 in. respectively. For fine wheel work, where 
the driver is always much larger than the driven wheel, the 
epicycloidal tooth appears preferable, as it is generally considered 
to put less side strain on the pinion wheel. But the relative 
merits of the two systems have never been properly tested for 
clock work. 

Gmng Barrds. — A dock which is capable of going accurately 
must have some contrivance to keep it going while it is being 
wound up. In the old-fashioned house clocks, which were 
wound up by merely pulling one of the strings, and in which 
one such winding served for both the going and striking parts, 
this was done by what is called the endless chain of Huygens, 
which consists of a string or chain with the ends joined together, 
and passing over two pulleys on the arbors of the great wheels, 
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inth <kep spikefit thimy^to p«eAr«nt $hie distin flt)m 

slipping. In one ol the tm loi»|in or festoonsi which hang from 
the upper pulkys fe a toose pullty without ipikasy (trying the? 
olock-weight, and in the other a. small weight only heavy enough 
to keep the chain close to the upper puMeys*^ Now, suppose one 
of those pulleys to be on the arbor of the great whed of the strik- 
mg part, with a ratchet and clkk, and the other pulley fi)Ccd to 
tk^ arbor of the great wheel of the going part ; then (whenever 
the clock IS not striking) the weight may be pulled up by pufliing 
dbwn that part of the string which hangs from the other side of 
the striking part ; and yet the weight will be acting on the going 
part all the time. It would be ju.st the same if the striking part 
and its pulley were wound up with a key, instead of the string 
being pulled, and also the same, if there were no striking part at 
all, but the second pulley were put on a blank arbor, except 
that in thait cose the weight would take twice as long to run down, 
supposing that the striking part generally requires the same 
Weight X fall as the going part. 

This kind Of going barrel, however, is evidently not suited to 
the delicacy of an astronomical clock ; and Harrison’s going 
ratchet is now universaily adopted in such clocks, and also in 
chronometers and watches for keeping the action of the train 
on the escapement during the winding. Fig. 25 (in which the 
same letters are used as in the corresponding parts^ of fig. 3) 

shows its construction. The 
click of the liarreFratchet R 
is set upon another larger 
ratchet-wheel with its teeth 
pointing the opposite way, 
and its click rT is set in the 
clock frame. That ratchet 
is connected with the great 
wheel by a spring ss' pressing 
against the two pins ^ in the 
ratchet and m the wheel. 
When the weight is wound 
up (which is equivalent to 
taking it off), the click Tr 
prevents that ratchet from 
turning back or to the right ; 
and as the spring ss' is kept 
by the weight in a state 
of tension equivalent to the 
weight itself it will drive the wheel to the left for a short 
distance, when its end 5 is held fast, with the same force as if 
that end was pulled forward by the weight ; and as the 
great wheel has to move very little during the short time the 
clock is winding, the spring will keep the clock going long 
enough. 

In the commoner kind of turret clocks a more simple apparatus 
k used, which goes by the name of the bdt and shuiter^ because it 
consists of a weighted lever with a broad’ end, which shuts up the 
winding-hole. When it is lifted a spring-bolt attached to the 
lever, or its arbor, runs into the teeth of one of the wheels, and 
the weight of the lever keeps the train going until the bolt has 
run itself out of gear. Clocks are not always driven by weights. 
When accuracy is not necessary, but portability is desirable, 
spnngs are used. The old form of spring became weaker as it was 
unwound and necessitated the use of a device called a fusee or 
spiral drum. This apparatus will be found described in the 
article Watch. 
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Fig. 25.— Harrison's Going-Ratchet. 


Sinking Mechanism , — ^There are two kinds of striking work 
used in clocks. The* older of them, the tocktng-plate system, 
which is still used in most foreign clocks, and in turret clocks in 
Enjflftnd also^ will not allow the striking of any hour to be either 
omitted or repeated, without making the next hour strike wrong ; 
whereas in the rack system, which is used in all' English house 
clocks, the number of blows to be struck depends merely on the 
position of a wheel attached to the going part, and therefore the 
striking of any hour may be omitted or ne^tod without derang*^ 
ing the fiJlowing ones. Wc shall only describe the second of 
these, Which is the' more tisual in modern timepieces. 


Fig. fl6 is a front view of a common English house dock with 
tihe face taken off) showing the repeating Of rack striking move- 
ment. Mere, as in fig. 3, M is the hour‘‘wheel,fon the pipe of which 
the mmute^hand is set, N the reversisd hour-wheel, and n its 
pinion, driving the la-hour wheel H, oh Whose socket is fixed 
what ii called the snail Y, which belongs to the striking work 
exdusively. llie hammer is raised the eight pms in the rim 
of the second wheel in the striking tram, in the manner which is 
obvious. 

The hammer does not quite touch the bell, as it would jar m 
striking if it did, and prevent the full sound. The form of the 
hammer-shank at the arbor where the spring S acts upon it is 
such that the spring both drives the hammer against the bell 
when the tail T is raised, and also checks it just before it reaches 
the bell)- the blow on the bcM thus being given by the hammer 
having acquired momentum enough to go a little farther than its 
place of rest. Sometimes two spnrtgs arc used, one for impelling 



the hammer, and the other for checking it. But nothing will 
check the chattering of a heavy hammer, except making it lean 
forward so as to act, partially at least, ^ by its weiglit. The 
pimon^ of the striking-wheel generally has eight leaves, the same 
number as the pms ; and as a clock strikes 78 blows in 12 hours, 
the great wheel will turn in that time if it has 78 teeth instead of 
96, which the great wheel of the going part has for a centre 
pinion of eight. The strikmg-wheel drives the wheel above it 
once round for each blow, and that wheel drives a fourth (in 
which there is a single pin F), six, or any other integral number of 
turns, for one turn of its own, and that drives a fan-fly to 
moderate the velocity of the train by the resistance of the air, an 
expedient at least as old as De Vick’s clock m 1370. 

The wheel N is so adjusted that, within a few minutes of the 
hour, the pin m it raises the lifung^pme LON F so far that that 
piece lifts the click C out of the teeth of the rack BKRV, which 
immediately falls back (helped by a spring near the bottom) as 
far as its tail V can go by reason' of the snail Y, against which it 
falls j and it k so arranged that the number of teeth which pass 
the click is proportionate to the depth of the snail ; and as there 
is one step in the snail for each hour, and it goes round with the 
hour-hand, the radi always drops just as many teeth as the 
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number of the hour to be struck. This drop makes the noise of 
“ giving warning.’* But the clock is not yet ready to strike till 
the lifting piece has fallen again ; for, as soon as the rack was let 
off, the tail of the gathering pallet G, on the prolonged arbor of the 
third wheel, was enabled to pass the pin K of the rack on which it 
was pressing before, and the striking tram began to move ; but 
before the fourth wheel had got half round, its pin P was caught 
by the end of the lifting-piece, which is bent back and goes 
through a hole in the plate, and when raised stands m the way of 
the pin P, so that the train cannot go on till the lifting-piece 
drops, which it does exactly at the hour, by the pin N then 
slipping past it. Then the train is free ; the striking wheel begins 
to lift the hammer, and the gathering pallet gathers up the rack, 
a tooth for each blow, until it has returned to the place at which 
the pallet is stopped by the pin K coming under it. In this figure 
the lifting-piece is prolonged to F, where there is a string hung to 
It, as this is the proper place for such a string when it is wanted 
for the purpose of learning the hour in the dark, and not (as it is 
generally put) on the click C ; for if it is put there and the string 
IS held a little too long, the clock will strike too many ; and if the 
string accidentally sticks in the case, it will go on striking till it is 
run down — neither of which things can happen when the string 
is put on the lifting-piecc. 

The snail is sometimes set on a separate stud with the apparatus 
called a star-wheel and jumper. On the left side of the frame we 
have placed a lever x, with the letters st below it, and st above. If 
It is pushed up to st^ the other end will come against a pin in the 
rack, and prevent it from falling, and will thus make the clock 
silent ; and this is much more simple than the old-fashioned 
“ strike and silent ” apparatus, which we shall therefore not 
describe, especially as it is seldom used now. 

If the clock is required to strike quarters, a third “ part ” or 
tram of wheels is added on the right hand of the going part ; and 
its general construction is the same as the hour-stukmg part , 
only there arc two more bells, and two hammers so placed that 
one IS raised a little after the other. If there arc more quarter- 
bells than two, the hammers are generally raised by a chime- 
barrel, which is merely a cylinder set on the arbor of the striking- 
wheel (in that case generally the third in the tram), with short 
pins stuck into it in the proper places to raise the hammers in the 
order rcciuired for the tune of the chimes The quarters arc 
usually made to let off the hour, and this connexion may b(‘ made 
in two ways. If the chimes are different in tunc for each quarter, 
and not merely the same tune repeated two, three and four tunes, 
the repetition movement must not be used for them, as it would 
throw the tunes into confusion, but the old locking-plate move- 
ment, as in turret clocks ; and therefore, if we conceive the hour 
lifting-piece connected with the quarter locking-plate, as it is with 
the wheel N, m fig 36, it is evident that the pin will discharge the 
hour striking part as the fourth (juartcr finishes. 

But where the repetition movement is required for the quarters, 
the matter is not ([uite so simple The principle of it may shortly 
be described thus. The (juarters themselves have a rack and 
snail, &c., just like the hours, except that the snail is fixed on one 
of the hour-wheels M or N, instead of on the twelve-hour wheel, 
and has only four steps in it. Now suppose the quarter-rack to be 
so placed that when it falls for the fourth quarter (its greatest 
drop), it falls against the hour lifting-piece somewhere between 0 
and N, so as to raise it and the click C. Then the pin Q will be 
caught by the click Q^, and so the lifting-piece will remain up 
until all the teeth of the quarter-rack are gathered up ; and as 
that is done, it may be made to disengage the click Q^, and so 
complete the letting off the hour striking part. This click has 
no exist('nre except where there arc quarters. 

The method in which an alarum is struck may be understood 
by reference to either of the recoil escapements (figs i and 7). 
If a short hammer instead of a Jong pendulum l>e attached to 
the axis of the pallets, and the wheel be driven with sufficient 
force, it will evidently swing the hammer rapidly backwards 
and forwards ; and the position and length of the hammer-head 
may be so adjusted as to strike a l>ell inside, first on one side 
and then on the other. As to the mode of letting off the alarum 


at the time required : if it was always to be let off at the same 
time all that would be necessary would be to set a pin in the 
twelve-hour wheel at the proper place to raise the lifting-piece 
which lets off the alarum at that time. But as the time must 
be capable of alteration, this discharging pin must be set in 
another wheel (without teeth), which rides with a friction- 
spring on the socket of the twelve-hour wheel, with a small 
movable dial attached to it, having figures so arranged with 
reference to the pin that whatever figure is made to come to a 
small pointer set as a tail to the hour hand, the alarum shall 
be let off at that hour. 

The watchman's or tell-tale clock, used when it is desired to 
make sure of a watchman being on the spot and awake all the 
night, is a clock with a set of spikes, generally 48 or 96, sticking 
out all round the dial, and a handle somewhere in the case, by 
pulling which one of the spikes which is opposite to it, or to some 
lever connected with it is pressed in. This wheel of spikes is 
carried round with the hour-hand, which in these clocks is 
generally a twenty-four hour one. It is evident that every spike 
which is seen still sticking out in the morning indicates that at 
the particular time to which that spike belongs the watchman 
was not there to push it in — or at any rate, that he did not. 
At some other part of their circuit, the inner ends of the pins 
are earned over a roller or an inclined plane which pushes them 
out again ready for business the next night. The time at which 
workmen arrive at their work may be recorded by providing 
each of them with a numbered key with which he stamps his 
number on a moving tape, on which also the time is marked 
by a clock. 

Church and Turret Clocks, — Seeing that a clock — at least the 
going part of it —is a machine in which the only work to be done 
is the overcoming of its own friction and the resistance of the 
air, it is evident that when the friction and resistance are much 
increased it may become necessary to resort to expedients 
for neutralizing their effects, which are not required in a smallei 
machine with less friction. In a turret clock the friction is 
enormously increased by the great weight of all the parts ; and 
the resistance of the wind, and sometimes snow, to the motion 
of the hands, further aggravates the difficulty of maintaining 
a constant force on the pendulum , and besides that, there is 
the exposure of the clock to the dirt and dust which are always 
found in towers, and of the oil to a temperature which nearlv 
or (juitc freezes it all through the usual cold of winter This 
last circumstance alone will generally make the arc of the 
pendulum at least half a degree more in summer than in winter ; 
and inasmuch as the time is materially affected by the force 
which arrives at the pendulum, as well as the friction on the 
pallets when it docs arrive there, it is evidently impossible for 
any turret clock of the ordinary construction, especially with large 
dials, to keep any constant rate through the various changes 
of temperature, weather and dirt to which it is exposed. Hence 
special precautions, such as the use of remontoires and gravity 
escapements, have to be observed m the design of large clocks 
that have any pretensions to accuracy, in order to ertsure that 
the arc of the pendulum is not affected by external circumstances, 
such as wind-pressure on the hands or dirt in the wheel- train. 
But such have been the improvements effected in electric clocks, 
that rather than go to the trouble and expense required by such 
precautions, it appears far preferable to keep an accurate time- 
piece in some sheltered position and use it with a source of 
electricity to drive the hands of the large dial. 

Electrical Clocks. — One of the first attempts to apply electricity 
to clocks was made by Alexander Bain in 1840-1850. About 
the same time Sir C. Wheatstone, R. L. Jones, C. Shepherd, 
Paul Gamier and Louis Br^guet invented various forms of 
electrical time-keepers. It is not proposed here to go into the 
history of these abortive attempts. Those who desire to follow 
them may consult Bain, An Account of Some Applications of the 
Electric Fluid to the Use fid Arts (1843), and Short History of Electric 
Clocks (1852); Sir Charles Wheatstone, Trade Circular of the 
British Telegraph Manufactory; C, Shepherd, On the Application 
of Electro-magnetism as a Motor for Clocks (1851), and a list of 
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Fig. 27. — Turret Clock for Hidalgo, Mexico, driving lour 84L. dials, 

references in the Appendix to Tobler's Die electnschen Uhren would be c( 
(Leipzig, 1883), and a list of books given by F. Hope Jones, Proc iron core t( 
Jjist. Elec, Eitg , 1900, vol. 29. The history of electrical clocks attracted a 
is a long and complicated matter, for there are some 600 or 700 fixed vertu'. 
patents tor these clocks in Europe and America, some containing the vertical 
the germs of valuable ideas but most pure rubbish. All that can the current 
he done is to select one or two prominent types of each class and the penduh 
give a brief description of their general construction. with this a 

Tt IS in the apparently simple matter of making and keeping through thi 
the electrical contact that most of the systems of electrical time- would have 
keeping have failed, for want of attention to the essential A.stripofcfc 
conditions of the problem. In practice every metal is covered such as a ^ ( 
with a thin film of non-conducting oxide over which is another with a weal 
film of moisture, oil, dirt or air. Ilcnce what is wanted is a pendulum s 
good vigorous push of a blunted point or edge preferably obliquely left to right 
upon a more or less yielding surface so as to get a rubbing action. This would 
Thus if the stiff spring a h (fig 28) were stabbed down on the circuit dow 
oblique surface C D u good contact would invariably result, lum rod, r( 
provided that the metals employed were gold, platinum or some bottom of t 
not easily oxidizable metal. Or again, if a mercury surface be the switch 
a simply touched with a pin, the slight sparking through the 

/ that is produced on making the current will soon and so back 
^ form a little pile of dirty oxide at the point of the return 
entry, and the contact will frequently fail. If it would be m 
be necessary to have a mercury contact, the pin ebonite face 
must be well driven in below the surface of the touch P. 
mercury or else swept through it as an oar is swept thus rccei\ 
^ Fig 28 through the water. Another form of electrical other vihra 
" contact that acts well is a knife edge brought into scribed this 
contact with a series of fine elastic strips of metal laid parallel use. For th 
to one another like the fingers of a hand. The best metal for the switch ; 
contacts, if they are to bear hard usage, is either silver or gold light, but t 
or a mixture of 40 % iridium with 60 % of platinum. A pressure trustworthy 
of some 15 grammes, at least, is needful to secure a good contact, with tne sti 
As to the source of current for driving electrical clocks, if repeatedly i 
Leclanch^ cells be used they should preferably be kept in the In contra: 
open air under cover so as not to dry up. If direct electric excellent res 
current is available ftfom electric light mains or the accumulators on Hippos s; 
used for lighting a pHvate house, so much the better. Of course 1884 and 
the prejssure of 50 or 106 volts used foi lighting would be far too steel joined 
great for dock-driving, where only the pressure of a few volts Is spring, the 
required. But it is easy by the insertion of suitable resistances, down, and 1 
as for instance one or more incandescent lamps, to weaken down forms the be 
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•j'l J| ' I , j the pressure of the lighting system 
1 r 1 ! iL I make it available for electric 
I { I |||'||i clocks, bells or other similar purposes 

j iilllW Electricity is applied to clocks in 

three main ways : — (1) in actuating 

P timepieces which measure their own 
time and must therefore be provided 
with pendulums or balance wheels; 
(2) in reproducing on one or more 
dials the movements of the hands of 
a master clock, by the aid of electric 
impulses sent at H'gnlar intervals, say 
of a minute or a half - min ute ; and 
(3) in synchronizing ordinary clocks 
by occasional impulses sent from 
some accurate regulator at a distance. 

Electrically driven timepieces may 
be divided under two heads : — (a) 
those in which the electric current 
drives either the pendulum or some 
lever which operates upon it, which 
lever or pendulum in turn drives the 
clock hands , and {b) those time- 
pieces which are driven by a weight 
or spring which is periodically wound 
up by electricity — in fact electrical 
remontoires. 

Lir 84L. dials. simplest clock of the first 

character that could be imagined 
would be constructed by fastening an electromagnet with a sell 
iron core to the bottom of a pendulum, and causing it to be 
attracted as tlie pendulum swings by another electromagnet 
fixed vertically under it (fig. 29). As the pendulum approached 
the vertical and was say half an inch from its lowest point, 
the current would be switched on, and switched off as soon as 
the pendulum got to its lowest point. A very small attraction 
with this arrangement, probably about a grain weight, acting 
through the i in. would drive a heavy pendulum A switch 
would have to be worked in connexion with the pendulum 
A .strip of ebonite with a small face of metal on the end of one side, 
such as a ^ (fig. 20) might be pivoted at one end on the pendulum 
with a weak spring to keep it where free along the rod. As the 
pendulum swung by this would be swept on its journey from 
left to right against a fixed pin P. 

This would complete the electric 

circuit down through the pendii- / I I 

lum rod, round the coil on the // p 
bottom of the pendulum, through [ /j\ tlj 

the switch into the pin P, thence • \ J 

through the fixed electromagnet, ^ \ I 

and so back to the battery. On OP 

the return journey no contact 

would be made because only the j / / ^ 

ebonite face of the switch would 

touch P. The pendulum would 20 -Electrical Clock 

thus receive an impulse ever}' (faulty design) 

other vibration. We have de- 
scribed this swutch, not to advocate it, but to warn against its 
use. For the contact would be quite insufficient. In order that 
the switch might not unduly retard the pendulum it must be 
light, but this would make the pressure on P too light to be 
trustworthy. Moreover, the strength of the impulse would vary 
with tne strength of the battery, and hence the arc would be 
repeatedly uneven. 

In contrast with this, let us consider a clock that is now giving 
excellent results at the Observatory of Neuchatel in Switzerland 
on Hippos system {La Pendule electrigue de prectsiotij Neuchatel, 
1884 and 1891). The pendulum (fig. 30) consists of two rods of 
steel joined by four bridges, one just below the suspension 
spring, the next about 12 in. lower, the next about half way 
down, and the last supporting a glass vessel of mercury whicli 
forms the bob. On the third of them is placed an iron armature, 
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which works between the poles ol an electromagnet fixed to 
the case, and by which the pendulnm is actuated* The circuit 
is closed and broken by a flipper, which is swayed to and fro by 
a block fixed to the pendulum at the second bridge. As long as 
the flipper is merely swayed, no contact takes {^ce, but when 
the arc of vibration of the pendulum is diminished the flipper 
does not clear the block but is caught by a nick in it, and forced 
downwards. In this way tibe circuit is closed. Fig. 31 is a dia- 
gram of the apparatus. When the block g attached to the 
pendulum catches and presses down the flipper s, the lever 
i I is rocked over, so that a contact is made at and the current 
which enters the lever I through the knife 
edge m, runs through the second lever n n, 
down through the knife edge 0 to the 
battery, and through the electromagnet 
^ which causes the armature a to be 
attracted. As the block g goes on and 
releases s, the lever / again falls upon the 
rest p, the lever follows it a part of the 
way till it is stopped by the contact q ; 
this shortcircuils the electromagnet and 
prevents to a large extent the formation 
of an induced current. It is claimed tliat 
sparking is by this method almost entirely 
avoided. It is only when s is caught in th(' 
notch of the block g that s is pressed down, 
so that the electric attraction only takes 
place every few vibrations. This ingenious 
arrangement makes the working of the 
clock nearly independent of the strength 
of the battery, for if the batter}^ is strong 
the impulses are fewer and the average arc 
remains the same. The clock is enclosed 
in an airtight glass case .so as to avoid 
barometric error. It was tested in 1905 
at the Neuchatel observ^atory. In winter 
in a room of a mean temperature of 35® F. 
it was 1 sec too slow, in summer when 
the temperatuTX' was 70®, it was i sec, 
too fast. In the succeeding winter it 
became *53 sec. too slow again, thus gain- 
ing a little in summer and losing in 



Fig. 30. — Hipp Elec- 
tiical Clock (Pcyei, 
Favarger et Cie ). 
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Fig, 31.- -Contact Arrange- 
ment of H ipp t lock 


winter. Its avprage variation from its daily rate was, however, 
only *033 sec. 

In another system originated by G. Froment, a small weight 
is raised by electricity and allowed to fall upon an arm sticking 
out at right angles to the pendulum in the plane of its motion, 
so as to urge it onwards. The weight is only allowed to rest on 
the arm during the downward swing of the pendulum. The 
method is not theoretically good, as the impulse is given at the 
end of the vibration of the pendulum instead of at its middle 
position. 

In the clock invented by C. F6ry (chef des travaux pratiques 
at the fecjole de Physique et Chimie, Paris), an electric impulse 
is given at every vibration, not by a battery but by means of the 
uniform movement of an armature which is alternately pulled 
away from and pushed towards a permanent horseshoe magnet. 
(Currents are thus induced in a bobbin of fine wire placed between 
the poles of the hosseslioe magnet. The moverheJits of the 


armature are produced by another horseshoe magnet actuated 
by the primaiy current from a battery which is turned on and off 
by the swinging of the pendulum. The energy of the induced 
current that drives the clock depends solely on the totftl move- 
ment of the armature, and is independent of whether that 
movement be executed slowly or rapidly, and therefore of the 
strength of the battery. 

Electrical remontoires possess great advantages if they can 
be made to operate with certainty. For they can be made 
to wind up a scape -wheel just as is done in the case of 
the arrangement shown m fig. 16 so as to constitute a 
spring remontoire, or better still they can be made to raise 
a weight as in the case of the gravity tram remontoire 
^fig. 15) but without the complications of wheel-work shown 
in that contrivance. Of this type one of the best known is 
that of H. Chesters Pond. A mainspring fixed on the arbor 
of the hour wheel is wound up every hour by means of another 
toothed wheel riding loose on the same arbor and driven by a 
small dynamo, to which the other end of the mainspring is 
attached. As soon as the hour wheel has made one revolution 
(driven round by the spring), a contact switch is closed whereupon 



the dynamo winds up the spring again exactly as the train and 
fly wmd up the spring in fig. 15. These clocks require a good 
deal of power, and not being always trustworthy seem to have 
gone out of use. A contrivance of this kind now in use is that 
patented by F, Hope Jones and G. B. Bowell, and is represented 
in fig 32. A pendulum is driven by the scape- wheel A, and 
pallets B in the usual way. The scape-wheel is driven by 
another wheel C which, in turn, is driven by the weighted lever 
D supported by click E engaging the ratchet wheel F. This lever 
is centred at G and has an extension H at right angles to it. 
J is an armature of soft iron pivoted at K and worked by the 
electromagnet M. D gradually falls in the act of driving the 
clock by turning the wheels C and A until the contact plate pn 
the arm H meets with the contact screw T at the end of the arma- 
ture J, thus completing the electrical circuit from terminal T 
to terminal T' through the electromagnet M, and through any 
number of step-t^-step dial movements which may be included 
in the same series circuit. The armature is then drawn towards 
the magnet with rapid acceleration, carrying the lever D with iu 
The armature is suddenly arrested by the poles of the magnet, 
but the momentum of the lever D carries it farther, and the click 
E engages another toqth of the ratchet F. A quick break of the 
circuit is thus secured, and the epnt^t e-t B is a good one, first 
because the whole of the energy required to keep the clodk going, 
or in other words the energy required to raise the lever D Is 
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mechanically transmitted through its surkce&at each operation, 
and secdmdly, owing to the arrangement of the fulcrums at G 
and K which secure a rubbing contact The duration of the con- 
tact is just that necessary to adoomplish the work which has to be 
donev and it is remsd^le that when used to Ofpemte large 
circuits of electiicsilly propelled dials the duration aco^mmodates 
itself to their exact requirements and the vatying conditions of 
battery and self-induction. The ratchet wheel F is usually 
mounted loosely upon its arbor and is connected to the wheel C 
by means of a spiral spring, which in conjunction with the 
backstop click F mamtains the turning force on the wheelwork 
at the instant when the lever D is being raised. 

Electricaiily diwen dials usually consist of a ratchet wheel 
driven by an electrically moved pah. Care has to be taken that 
the pushes of the palli do not cause the ratchet wheel to be 
impelled too far. The anchor es<^ement of a common grand- 
father’s clock can be made to drive the works by means of an 
electromagnet, the pendulum being removed. With a common 
anchor escapement the scape-wb^l can be driven round by 
wagging the anchor to and fro. All then that is necessary is to 
fix a piece of iron on the andior so that its weight pulls the 
anchor over one way, while an electromagnet pulls the iron the 
other. Imjwilses sent through the electromagnet will then 
dnve the clock. If the dock is wound up in the ordinary way 

the motion will be so 
much helped that the 
electric current has very 
little to do, and thus may 
be very feeble. Fig. 33 
shows the dial driving de- 
vice of Hope Jones’s clock. 
Each time that a current 
IS sent by the master- 
clock, the electromagnet 
B attracts the pivoted 
armature C, and when the 
current ceases the lever D 
with the projecting arm 
E IS driven back to its old 

Fic. 33 -Hope joneb'!, Dial-clnvmg posjt^n by the spring F, 

thus driving the wheel A 
forward one division. G is a back-stop dick, and II, 1 , fixed 
stops. 

It seems doubtful whether in large towns a number of dials 
could be electrically driven from a distance because of the large 
amount of power that would have to be transmitted. But for 
large buildings, such as hotels, they are excellent. One master- 
dock in the cellar will drive a hundred or so placed over the 
building. The master-dock may itself be driven by electricity, 
but it will require the services from time to time of some one 
to correct the time. Even this labour may be avoided if the 
master-clock is synchronized, and as synchronization requires 
but a small expenditure of force, it can be done over large areas. 
Hence the future of the clock seems to be a senes of master- 
clocks, electrically driven, and synchronized one with another, 
in various parts of a city, from each of which a number of dials 
in the vicinity are driven. Electrical synchronization was worked 
out by Louis Briguet and others, and a successful system was 
perfected in England by J. A. Lund. The leading principle of 
the best systems is at each hour to cause a pair of fingers or some 
equivalent device to close upon the minute hand and put it 
exactly to the hour. Other systems are designed to retard or 
to accelerate the pendulttm, but the former appears the more 
practical method . There is probably a future before synchromiza- 
tion which will enable the services of a clockmaker to be largely 
dispensed with and relegate his work merely to keeping the 
instruments in repair. 

Miscellaneous Clocks . — Some small clocks ftre made to gb for 
a year. They have a heavy b^ance wheel qf brass weighing 
aTOttt 2 tb and about aj in. in diameter, suspended from a point 
above c^tre by a ^ne watch spring abput 4 in. tong. The 
crutch engages with the upper part of the spring, and as the 



balance wheel swings the pallets are actuated. The whole 
clock is but a large watch with a suspended balance wheel, 
osciUating once in about 8 seconds. Unless the stwpension 
sprmg be compensated for temperature, such clocks gain very 
much in winter. 

An ingenious method of dnving a clock by water has been 
proposed. As the pendulum oscillates to one side, an arm on it 
rises and at kst lightly touches a drop of water hanging from 
a very fine nozzle ; this drop is taken off and carried away by the 
arm, to be sulBequently removed by adhesion to an escape 
funnel placed below the arm. Hence at each double vibration 
of the pendulum part of the work done by a drop of water 
falling through a short distance is communicated to the pendu- 
lum, which is thus kept in motion as long as the water lasts. 
At this rate a gallon of water ought to drive the clock for 40 
hours. Care of course must be taken to keep the level of the 
water m the reservoir at a constant level, so that the drops 
formed shall lx* uniform. 

If it were worth while, no doubt the oscillations of a pendulum 
working in a vacuum could be maintaimxl by the communication 
and discharge at each oscillation of a slight charge of electricity ; 
or again, heat might at each oscillation lx? communicated to a 
thermo-electric junction, and the resulting current used to drive 
the pendulum. 

The expansions and contractions of metal rods under the 
influence of the changes of temperature which lake place in the 
course of each night and day have also been employed to keep 
a dock wound up, and if there were any need for it no doubt 
a small windmill rotating at the top of a tower w^ould easily 
keep a turret clock fully wound, by a simple arrangement which 
would gear the going barrel of the cl(Kk to the wind vane motion, 
whenever the weight had fallen too low, and release it when the 
winding up was competed. Even a smoke jack would do the 
same office for a kitchen clock. 

The methods of driving astronomical telescopes by means of 
clockwork will be found in the article Telescope. Measurements 
of small intervals of time are performed by means of chrono- 
graphs which in principle depend on the use of isochronous 
vibrating tuning-forks in place of pendulums. In practice it is 
needful m most cases that an observer should intervene in time 
measurements, although perhaps by means of a revoh'ing 
photographic film a transit of the sun might ]ye timed with 
extraordinary accuracy. But if the transit of a star across a 
wile is to be observed, there is no mode at present in use of doing 
so except by the use of the human eye, brain and hand. Hence in 
all such observations there is an element of personal error. 
Unfortunately we cannot apply a microscope to time as we 
can to space and make the cycle of events that takes place in 
a second last say for five minutes so as to time them truly. By 
personal observations the divisions of a second cannot in general 
be made more accurately than to or of a secorKl. The most 
rapid music player does not strike a note more than ro or 12 
times in a second. It is only m case of recurring phenomena 
that we can make personal observations more accurate than 
this by taking the mean of a large numfxT of observations, and 
allowing for personal error. For the purpose of determining 
longitude at sea accuracy to of a second of time would find the 
place to about 20 yards. It seems tx) follow that the extent 
to which astronomical ckxiks can be made accurate, viz. to 
of a second average variation from their mean daily rate, or one 
two-and-a-half millionth of 24 hours, is a degree of accuracy 
sufficient for present purposes, and it seems rather doubtful 
wheth( r mechanical science will in the case of clocks be likely 
to reach a much higher figure. 

In the 17th century it was a favourite device to make a clock 
show sidereal time as well as mean solar time. Since the length of 
the sidereal day is to the mean solar day as *99727 to i, and 
various attempts have been made by trains of wheels to obtain 
this relation-rlnit all are somewhat complicated. 

Magical clocks are of several kinds. One that was in vogue 
about 1880 had a bronze figure on the top with outstretched arm 
holding in its hand the upper part of the spring of a pendulum. 
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about 10 in. long. The pendulum had apparently no escapement 
and the puzzle was how it was maintained in motion. It was 
impossible to detect the mystery by the aid of the eye alone ; the 
truth, however, was that the whole figure swung to and fro at 
each oscillation of the pendulum, to an amount of of an inch 

on the outside rim of the base. A movement of of an inch 

per half second of time is imperceptible ; it would be equivalent 
to perception of motion of the minute hand of a clock about 6 in. 
in diameter, which is almost impossible. The connexion of the 
figure to the anclior of the escapement was veiy complicated, but 
clocks of the kind kept fair time. A straw, poised near the end on 
a needle and with the short end united by a thread to the bronze 
figure, makes the motion apparent at once and discloses the trick. 
Another magical clock C(m$ists of two disks of thin sheet glass 
mounted one close behind the other, one carrying the minute hand 
and the other the hour hand. The disks rest on rollers which rotate 
and turn them round. The front and back of the movable 
disks are covered by other disks of glass surrounded by a frame, 
so that the whole looks simply like a single sheet of glass mounted 
in a frame, in the centre of which the hands rotate, witliout any 
visible connexion with the works of the clock. 

Clocks have been made with a sort of balance wheel consisting 
of a thread with a ball at the end which winds backwards and 
forwards spirally round a rod. In others a swing or see-saw is 
attached to the pendulum, or a ship under canvas is made to 
oscillate in a heavy sea. In others the time is measured by the 
fall of a ball down an inclined plane, the time of fall being given 
by the formula / ** \/(2A//?sina), where s is the length of the incline 
and a the inclination. But friction so modifies the result as to 
render experiment the only mode of adjusting such a clock. 
Sometimes a clock is made to serve as its own weight, as for 
instance when a clock shaped like a monkey is allowed to slide 
down a rope wound round the going barrel. Or the clock is made 
of a cylindrical shape outside and provided with a weighted arm 
instead of a going barrel ; on being put upon an incline, it rolls 
down, and the fall supplies the motive power. 

Clocks are frequently provided with chimes moved exactly like 
musical boxes, exccfit that the pins in the barrel, instead of 
flipping musical comics, raise hammers which fall upon bells. 
The driving barrel is let off at suitable inter\^als. The cuckoo 
clock is a pretty piece of mechanism. By the jiush of a wire given 
to the body of the bird, it is bent forward, the wings and tail are 
raised and the beak opened. At the same time tw^o weighted 
l)ellows measuring about i x 2 in. are raised and successively let 
drop. These are attached to small wooden organ pipes, one tuned 
a tifth above the other, which produce the notes. Phonographs 
arc also attached to clocks, hy which the hours are called instead 
of rung. 

Clocks are also constructed with conical pendulums. It is a 
property of the conical pendulum that if swung round, the time 
of one complete revolution is the same as that of the double 
vibration of a pendulum ecjual in length to the vertical distance 
of the bob of the conical pendulum below its point of support 
It follows that if the driving force of such a pendulum can he kept 
constant (as it easily can by an electric contact which is made at 
every revolution during which it falls below a certain point) the 
clock will keep time ; or friction can be introduced so as to 
reduce the speed whenever the pendulum flies round too fast and 
lienee the bob rises. Or again by suitable arrangements the bob 
may be made to move in certain curves so as to be isochronous. 
Plans of this kind are employed rather to drive telescopes, 
phonographs and other machines requiring uniform and steady 
movement. 

Comical and performing clucks were very popular in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. One at Basel in Switzerland was arranged 
so as gradually to protrude a long tongue as the pendulum 
vibrated. It is still to be seen there in the museum. The famous 
clock at Strassburg, originally constructed in 1574, remade in 
1842, displays a whole scries of scenes, including processions of 
the apostles and other persons, and a cock that crows. A fine 
clock at Venice has two rather stiff bronze giants that strike the 
hours. 


Clocks with complicated movements representing the positions 
of the heavenly bodies and the days of the week and month, 
allowance being made for leap year, were once the delight of the 
curious. Repeating clocks, which sounded the hours when a 
string w^,pulled,were once popular. The string simply raised the 
lifting piece and let the clock strike as the hands would do when 
they came to the hour. This was of use in the old days when the 
only mode of striking a light at night was with a flint and steel, 
but lucifer matches and the electric light have rendered these 
clocks obsolete. 

Testing Clocks . — The average amount by which a clock gains or 
loses is called its mean or average daily rate. A large daily rate 
of error is no proof that a clock is a bad one, for it might be 
completely removed by pendulum adjustment. What is required 
is that the daily rate shall be uniform, that is, that the clock shall 
not be gaining (or losing) more on one day than on another, or at 
one period of the same day than at another. In fig. 34 A B is a 
curve in which the abscissae represent intervals of time, the 
ordinates the number of seconds at any time by which the clock 
is wrong. The curve C D is one in which the ordinates are 
proportional to the tangents of the angles of inclination of the 
curve A B to the axis of x, that is dyidx. Whenever the line A B 
is horizontal, C D cuts the axis of x. In a clock having no 
variation in its daily rate the curve A B would become a straight 
line, though it might be inclined to the axis of x, and C D, also a 
straight line, would be parallel to the axis of x, though it might 


not coincide with it 
no variations of daily 
rate, both the curves 
would be straight 
lines and would coin- 
cide with the axis of 
X. The curve C D, 
known as the curs'e 
of variation of daily 
rate, will generally 
be found to follow 
changes of day and 
night, and of tein- 


In a clock set to exact time and having 



P'k.. 34.— Cuivc of Variation of daily rate. 


perature,and the fluctuations of the barometer and hygrometer ; 
It is the curv^e which reveals the true character of the clock. 
Hence in testing a clock two things have to be determined : 
first, the daily rate of error, and second, the average variations 
from that daily rate, in other words the irregularities of going 
To test a clock well six months’ or a year’s trial is needed, and 
It is desirable to have it subjected to considerable changes of 
teinpcidture. 

The bibliography of liorology is very extensive. Among modern 
works Lord Grimthorpe's Rudimentaw Treatise on Clocks^ Watches 
and Hells (8th edition, London, 1903) is perhaps the most convenient 
Many references to older literature will be found m Thomas Reid's 
Treatise on Clock and Watchmaking (G ; H. H C) 


Decorative Aspects . — In art the clock occupies a position of 
considerable distinction, and antique examples are prized and 
collected as much for the decorative qualities of their cases as 
for the excellence of their time-keeping. French and English 
cabinet-makers have especially excelled, although in entirely 
different ways, in the making of dock cases. The one aimed at 
comely utility, often made actually beautiful by fit proportion 
and the employment of finely grained woods ; the other sought 
a bold and dazzling splendour in which ornament overlay 
material. It was not in either country until the latter part of 
the 17th century that the cabinet-maker’s opportunity came. 
The bracket or chamber clock gave comparatively little scope 
to the worker in wood — in its earlier period, indeed, it was 
almost invariably encased in brass or other metal ; and it was 
not until the introduction of the long pendulum swinging in a 
small space that it became customary to encase clocks m de- 
corative woodw^ork. The long or “ grandfather ” clock dates 
from about the fourth quarter of the 17 th century — what is, 
perhaps, ^he earliest surviving English dated specimen is 
inscribed with the date x68i. Originally it was a development 
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of the dome»shaped bracket clock, and in the older examples 
the characteristic dome or canopy is preserved. The first time-- 
keepers of this type had oaken cases — indeed oak was never 
entirely abandoned ; but when walnut be^ to come into favour 
a few years later that beautifully marked wood was almost 
invariably used for the choicest and most costly specimens. 
Thus in 1698 the dean and chapter of St Paul’s cathedral paid 
the then very substantial price of ^14 for an inlaid walnut long- 
cased eight-day clock to stand in one of the vestries. The 
rapidity with which the new style came into use is suggested 
by the fact that while very few long clocks can be certainly dated 
before 1690, between that year and the end of the century there 
are many examples. Throughout the i8th century they were 
made in myriads all over England, and since they were a prized 
possession it is not surprising that innumerable examples have 
survived. Vary as they may in height and girth, in wood and 
dial, they are all essentially alike. In their earlier years their 
faces were usually of brass engraved with cherubs’ heads or 
conventional designs, but eventually the less rich white face 
grew common. There are two varieties — the eight-day and the 
thirty-hour. The latter is but little esteemed, notwithstanding 
that it is often as decorative as the more expensive clock. The 
favourite walnut case of the late 17th and early i8th century 
gave place in the course of a generation to mahogany, which 
retained its primacy until the introduction of cheaper clocks 
brought about the supersession of the long-cased variety. Many 
of these cases were made in lacquer when that material was in 
vogue ; satinwood and other costly foreign timbers were also 
used for bandings and inlay. The most elegant of the grand- 
father ” cases are, however, the narrow- waisted forms of the 
William and Mary period in walnut inlay, the head framed in 
twisted pilasters. Long clocks of the old type are still made 
in small numbers and at high prices ; they usually contain 
chimes. During the later period of their popularity the heads 
of long clocks were often filled in with painted disks representing 
the moon, by which its course could be followed. Such conceits 
as ships moving on waves or time with wings were also in favour. 
The northern parts of France likewise produced tall clocks, 
usually in oaken cases ; those with Louis Quinze shaped panels 
are often very decorative. French love of applied ornament 
was, however, generally inimical to the rather uncompromising 
squareness of the English case, and the great Louis Quinze and 
Louis Seize cabinetmakers made some magnificent and monu- 
mental clocks, many of which were “ long ” only as regards the 
case, the pendulum being comparatively short, while sometimes 
the case acted merely as a pedestal for a bracket-clock fixed on 
the top. These pieces were usually mounted very elaborately 
in gilt bronze, cast and chased, and French bracket and chamber 
clocks were usually of gilded metal or marble, or a combination 
of the two ; this essentially late 18th-century type still persists. 
English bracket clocks contemporary with them were most 
frequently of simple square or arched form in mahogany. The 
“ grandfather ’’ case was also made in the Low Countries, of 
generous height, very swelling and bulbous. 

See F. J. Britten, Old Clocks and Watches and then Makers (2nd 
edition, London, 1904) ; Mathieu Planchon, VHorloge^ son histotre 
retrospective f pittoresqm et arttsHqne (Pans, 1899). (J P.-B.) 

CLODIA, VIA, an ancient high-road of Italy. Its course, for 
the first II m., was the same as that of the Via Cassia ; it then 
diverged to the N.N.W. and ran on the W. side of the Lacus 
Sabatinus, past Forum Clodii and Blera. At Forum Cassii it 
may have rejoined the Via Cassia, and it seems to have taken 
the same line as the latter as far as Florentia (Florence). But 
beyond Florentia, between Luca (Lucca) and Luna, we find 
another Forum Clodii, and the Antonine Itinerary gives the 
route from Luca to Rome as being by the Via Clodia — wrongly 
as regards the portion from Florentia southwards, but perhaps 
rightly as regards that from Luca to Florentia. In that case 
the Clodius whose name the road bears, possibly C. Clodius 
Vestalis ( c . 43 b.c.), was responsible for the construction of the 
first portion and of that from Florentia to Luca (and Luna), and 
the founder of the two Fora Qodii. The name seems, in imperial 
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times, to have to some extent driven out that of the Cassia, and 
both roads were administered, with other minor roads, by the 
same curator. 

See Ch. HUlseii in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddte, iv. 6^ : cf. 
Cassia, Via. (T. As.) 

CLODIUS,^ PUBLIUS (r. 93-52 b.c.), surnamed Fulcher, 
Roman politician. He took part in the third Mithradatic war 
under his brother-in-law Lucius Licinius Lucullus, but considering 
himself treated with insufficient respect, he stirred up a revolt ; 
another brother-in-law, Q. Marcius Rex, governor of Cilicia, gave 
him the command of his fleet, but he was captured by pirates. 
On his release he repaired to Syria, where he nearly lost his life 
during a mutiny instigated by himself. Returning to Rome 
in 65, he prosecuted Catiline for extortion, but was bribed by 
him to procure acquittal. There seems no reason to believe that 
Clodius was implicated in the Catilinarian conspiracy ; indeed, 
according to Plutarch {Cicero, 29), he rendered Cicero every 
assistance and acted as one of his body-guard. The affair of 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea, however, caused a breach 
between Clodius and Cicero in December 62. Clodius, dressed 
as a woman (men were not admitted to the mysteries), entered 
the house of Caesar, where the mysteries were being celebrated, 
in order to carry on an intrigue with Caesar’s wife. He was 
detected and brought to trial, but escaped condemnation by 
bribing the jury. Cicero’s violent attacks on this occasion 
inspired Clodius with the desire for revenge. On his return from 
Sicily (where he had been (quaestor in 61) he renounced his 
patrician rank, and, having with the connivance of Caesar been 
adopted by a certain P. Fonteius, was elected tribune of the 
people (loth of December 59). His first act was to bring forward 
certain laws calculated to secure him the popular favour. Corn, 
instead of being sold at a low rate, was to be distributed gratui- 
tously once a month ; the right of taking the omens on a fixed 
day and (if they were declared unfavourable) of preventing the 
assembly of the comitia, possessed by every magistrate by the 
terms of the Lex Aelia Fufia, was abolished ; the old clubs or 
gilds of w^orkmen were re-established ; the censors were forbidden 
to exclude any citizen from the senate or inflict any punishment 
upon him unless he had been publicly accused and condemned. 
He then contrived to get rid of Cicero (q.v.) and the younger 
Cato (q-v.), who was sent to Cyprus as praetor to take possession 
of the island and the royal treasures. Cicero’s property was 
confiscated by order of Clodius, his house on the Palatine burned 
down, and its site put up to auction. It was purchased by 
Clodius himself, who, not wishing to appear in the matter, put 
up some one to bid for him. After the departure of Caesar for 
Gaul, Clodius became practically master of Rome with the aid 
of armed ruffians and a system of secret societies. In 57 one of 
the tribunes proposed the recall of Cicero, and Clodius msorted 
to force to prevent the passing of the decree, but was foiled 
by Titus Annius Milo (q^v,), who brought up an armed band 
sufficiently strong to hold him in check. Clodius subsequently 
attacked the workmen who wxre rebuilding Cicero’s house at 
the public cost, assaulted Cicero himself in the street, and set 
fire to the house of Q. Cicero. In 56, when curule aedile, he 
impeached Milo for public violence {de vt), when defending his 
house against the attacks of Clodius, and also charged him with 
keeping armed bands in his service. Judicial proceedings were 
hindered by outbreaks of disturbance, and the matter was 
finally dropped. In 53, when Milo was a candidate for the 
consulship, and Clodius for the praetorship, the rivals collected 
armed bands and fights took place in the stieets of Rome, and 
on the 20th of January J2 Clodius was slain near Bovillae. 

His sister, Clodia, wife of Q. Caecilius Met^us Celer, was 
notorious for her numerous love affairs. It is now generally 
admitted that she was the Ixsbia of Catullus (Teuffel-Schwabe, 
Hist, of Roman Lit., Eng. tr., 214, 3). For her intrigue with M. 
Caelius Rufus, whom she afterwards pursued with unrelenting 

' It is suggested (W M. Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 41) that 
he changed his name Claudius into the plebeian form Clodius, in 
order to gain the favour of the mob 
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fcatied and accused of juttempting* to poison her, see Occro, 
Pfo CaelWj where she is represented as a woman ol abandoned 
character. 

Auihoritiks, — Cicero, L$Uef 5 (cd. T3rrreU s>nc\ Purser), Caelio, 
pro S 0 stiOf pro Miloiic, pro Domo sua^ de Haruspxcum R&spomis^ in 
Ptsonem ; Hutarcli, IauuUus^ Pompey^ Cicero^ Caesar ; Dio Cassius 
xxxvL i6, 19, xxxvii. 45, 46, 51, xxxviii. is-14, xxxk. 6, 11, xL 48. 
See also I. G«entilc% Chdio e Cicer^m (Milan, 1876) ; E. S. Bee.sl€y, 

Cicero and ClocUus,” in PoHm^Jtily Review ^ v ; G. 1 -acour-Gayct, 
De P. Clodio Pulchro (Paris, 1888), and in Revue historique (Sept. 
1889); H. White, Ciiero, CMiux and Mth (New York, igoo) ; G. 
Boissier, Ctcero and his Friends (Eng tnms., 1897). 

CLOGHER, a market village of Co. Tyrone, Ireland, in the 
south parliamentary division, on the Gogher Valley light 
railway. Pop. (1901) 225. It gives name to dioceses of the 
Church of Ireland and the Roman Catholic Church, but the 
seat of the Roman Catholic bishop is at Monaghan, with the 
cathedral. The Protestant cathedral, dedicated to St Macartin, 
dates from the 18th and early 19th century, but St Macartin 
(c. 500) was a disciple of St Patrick, and it is said that St Patrick 
himself founded a bishopric here. The name is derived from 
the Irish dock, a pillar stone, such as were worshipped and 
regarded as oracles in many parts of pagan Ireland ; the stone 
was preserved as late as the 15th century in the cathedral, and 
identity is even now claimed for a stone which lies near the 
church. 

CLOISTER (Lat. dau^trum ; doilre ; Ital. chwstro ; 

Span, daustro ; Ger. Kloder). The word ** cloister,’* though 
now restricted to the four-sided enclosuTe, surrounded with 
covered ambulatories, usually attached to conventual and 
ciithedral chun'hes, and sometimes to colleges, or by a still 
further Kmitation to the ambulatories themselves, originally 
signified the entire monastery. In this sense it is of frequent 
occurrence in earlier English literature {e g Shakespeare, Meas. 
for Meas, i. 3, This day my sister .should the doister enter ”'), 
and is still employed in poetry. The Latin daustrum, as its 
derivation implies, primarily denoted no more than the enclosing 
wall of a religious house, and then came to be used for the whole 
building enclosed within the wall. To this sense the German 
“ Kloster *' is still limited, the covered walks, or cloister in the 
modem sense, being called Klostergang,” or “ Kreuzgang.” 
In French the word dmire retains the double sense. 

In the special sense now most common, the word “ cloister ” 
denotes the quadrilateral area in a monastery or college of 
canons, round which the principal buildings are ranged, and 
which is usually provivlod with a covered way or ambulator)^ 
running all round, and affording a means of communication 
between the various centres of the ecclesiastical life, without 
exposure to the weather According to the Benedirtinc 
arrangement, which from its suitability to the requirements 
of monastic life was generally adopted in the West, one side of 
the cloister was formed by the church, the refectory occupying 
the side opposite to it, that the wor.shippcrs might have the 
least annovanre from the noise t^r smell of the repasts. On the 
eastern side the chapter-house w^as placed, with other apartments 
belonging to the common life of the brethien adjacent to it, 
and, as a common rule, the dormitor)" occupied the whole of the 
upper story On the opposite or western side w^ere generally 
the cfllarcr’s lodgings, with the cellars and store-houses, in 
which the provisions necessary for the sustenance of the con- 
fraternity were housed. In Cistercian monasteries the western 
side was usually occupied by the domus conversorum,** or 
lodgings of the lay-brethren,, with their day-rooms and workshops 
below, and dormitory above. The cloister, with its surrounding 
buildings, generally stood on the south side of the church, to 
secure as much sunshine as possible A very early example of 
this disposition is seen in the plan of the monastery of St Gall 
(see ABBT?rr, fig. 3). Local requirements, in some instances, 
caused the cloister to he placed to the north of the church. 
This is the case in the English cathedrals, formerly Benedictine 
abbeys, of Canterbury, Gloucester and Chester, as well as in 
that of Lincoln. Other examples of the northward situation 
are at Tintem, Buildwas and ^erbome. Although the covered 


amtmktoric^ axe ^bsoluteiy esaeivtiftl to tibie ceunplelwniesa of a 
moQiastio ebbter, a chief object of which $0 enable the 
tnsimtei to tms from one part of the monait^ te anothex 
without mcomrenierKC from rttiw, wind,, m su»> it appears that 
they were eometimee wanting. The cloister at St Albans seems 
to have been deficient in ambirfatories till the abbacy of Robert 
of Gorham, 1151-1166, when the eastern walk was» erected 
This, as was often the case with the earliest ambuktories, was 
of wood covered With a sloping roof or “ penthouse.” We leem 
from Osbem’s account of the conflagration of the monastery of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, 1067, that a cloister with Covered 
ways existed at that time, affording communication between 
the church, the dormitory and the refectory. We learn from m 
early drawing of the monastery of Canterbury that this cloister 
was formed l^ an arcade of Norman arches supported on shafts, 
and covered by a shed roof. A fragment of an arcaded cloister 
of this pattern is still found on the eastern side of the mfirmary- 
cloister of the same foundation. This earlier form of cloister 
has been generally supei^ded in England by a range of Windows, 
usually unglaaed, but sometimes, as at Gloucester, provided 
with glass, lighting a vaulted ambulatory, of which the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey, Salisbury and Norwich are tyiical 
examples. The older design was preserved in the South, where 
“ the cloister is never a window, or anything in the least approach- 
ing to it m design, but a range of small elegant pillars, sometimes 
single, sometimes coupled, and supporting arches of a light andl 
elegant design, all the features being of a character suited to 
the place where they are used, and to that only ” (Fergusson, 
HisL of Arch, i. p. 610). As examples of this description of 
cloister, we may refer to the exquisite cloisters of St John 
Lateran, and St Paul’s without the walls, at Rome, where the 
coupled shafts and arches are riclily ornamented with ribbons 
of mosaic, and thase of the convent of St Scholastica at Subiaco, 
all of the T3th century, and to the beautiful cloisters at Arles, 
m southern France ; those of Aix, Fontfroidc, Fine, &c., arc 
of the same type ; as also the Romanesque cloisters at Zurich, 
where the design suffers from the deep abacus having only a 
single slender shaft to support it, and at Laach, where the 
quadrangle occupies the place of the “ atrium ” of the early 
basilicas at the west end, as at St Cement’s at Rome, and St 
Ambrose at Milan. Spain also presents some magnificent 
cloisters of both types, of which that of the royal convent of 
Huelgas, near Burgos, of the arcaded form, is, according to 
Fergusson, “ unrivalled for beauty both of detail and design, 
and is perhaps unsurpassed by anything in its age and style 
in any part of Europe ” Few cloisters are more beautiful than 
those of Monreale and Cefalu in Sicily, where the arrangement 
IS the same, of slender columns in pairs with capitals of elaborate 
foliage supporting pointed arches of great elegance of form. 

All other cloisters are .surpassed in dimensions and m sump- 
tuousness of decoration by the “ Campo Santo ” at Pisa. This 
magnificent cloister consists of four ambulatories as wide and 
lofty as the nave of a church, erected in 1278 by Giovaimi 
Pisano round a cemetery composed of soil brought from Palestine 
by Archbishop Lanfranchi in the middle of the 12th century. 
The window-openings are semicircular, filled with elaborate 
tracery in the latter half of the 15th century. The inner walls 
are covered with frescoes invaluable m the history of art by 
Orcagna, Simone Memmi, Buffalmacco, Benozzo GoKzoh, and 
other early painters of the Florentine school. The ambulatories 
now serve as a museum of sculpture. The intemal dimensions 
are 415 ft. 6 in. in length, 137 ft. so in. in breadth, while each 
ambulatory is 34 ft. 6 m. wi^ by 46 ft. high. 

The cloister of a Religious house was the scene of a large part 
of the hfe of the inmates of a monastery. It was the place of 
education for the younger members, and of study for the eldiers. 
A cancm of the Roman council held under Erageniuis IL, in 826, 
enj 4 >ins the erection ol a doister as an essential portion of an 
ecclesiastical establishment for the better discipline and instruc- 
tion of the clerks. Peter of Blois (Serm, 25) describes schools 
for the novices as being in the west walk, and moral lectures 
delK'ered in that next the church. At Canterbury the monks' 
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school was in the western ambnlatoty, and it was in the same 
walk that the novices were tanght at Diithain ^WilKSj 
Bialdi^s 0 f Cantffbury, p. 44 ; Rites 0/ DurJfmM, p* 71). The 
other attiys, especially that next the chuith, were devoted to the 
sttrfies of the eMer monks, The constittstiom of HSdcinar and 
Biinstan enact that between the services of the church the 
brethren should sit in the cloister and read theology. For this 
purpose small studies, known as ‘"carrols/’ f>. a ring or endbsed 
space, were often found in the receSses of the windows. Of this 
arrangement there are examples at Gloucester, Chester and 
dsewhert. The use of these studies is thus described' ki the 
Rites of pterham In every wyndove ” in the north aBey 

were iii peweS or carrells, where every one of the oldc monkes 
had his carrell severally by himselfc, that ?/hen they had dyned 
they dyd resorte to that pkce of cloister, and there studyed 
upon their books, evep^ one in his carrelf all the af temonne unto 
evensong tyme. This was there exercise every daie.” On the 
opposite wall were cupboards fuM of l 3 ooks for the use of the 
students in the carrols. The cloister arrangements at Canterbury 
were similar to those just described. New studies were made by 
Prior De Kstria in 1317, and Prior Selling (1472-1494) glazed 
the south alley for the use of the studious brethren, and con- 
structed “ the new framed contrivances, of late styled carrols 
(Willis, Mon, Buildings, p. 45). The cloisters were used not for 
study only but also for recreation. The constitutions of Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, sect. 3, permitted the brethren to converse 
together there at certain hours of the day . To maintain necessary 
discipline a special officer was appointed under the title of prior 
daustri. The cloister was always furnished with a stone bench 
running along the side. It was also provided with a lavatory, 
usually adjacent to the refectory, but sometimes standing 
in the central area, termed the cloister-garth, as at Durham. 
The cloister-garth was used as a place of sepulture, as well as the 
surrounding alleys. The cloister was in some few instances of 
two stones, as at Old St Paul’s, and St Stephen's chapel, West- 
minster, and occasionally, as at Wells, Chichester and Hereford, 
had only three alleys, there being no ambulatory under the 
church wall 

The larger monastic establishments had more than one cloister ; 
there was usually a second connected with the infirmary, of which 
there arc examples at Westminster Abbey and at Canterbury ; 
and sometimes one giving access to the kitchen and other 
domestic offices. 

The cloister was not an appendage of monastic houses ex- 
clusively. It was also attached to colleges of secular canons, 
as at the cathedrals of Lincoln, Salisbury, Wells, Hereford and 
Chichester, and formerly at St Paul’s and Exeter. It is, however, 
absent at York, Lichfield, Beverley, Ripon, Southwell and Wim- 
bomc. A cloister forms an essential part of the colleges of Eton 
and Winchester, and of New College and Magdalen at Oxford, 
and was designed by Wolsey at Christ Church. These were used 
for religious processions and lectures, for ambulatories for the 
studious at all times, and for places of exercise for the mmates 
generally in wet weather, as well as in some instainces for 
sepulture. 

For the arrangements of the Carthusian cloisters, as well as 
for some account of those appended to the monasteries of the 
East, see A^bey. (E V.) 

CLONAKILTY, a seaport and market town of Co. Cork, Ireland, 
in the south parliamentary division, at the head of Qonakilty 
Bay, 33 m. S.W. of Cork on a brtinch of the Cork, Bandon & 
South Coast milway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 3098. It 
was brought into prosperity by Richard Boyle, first earl of Cork, 
and was granted a charter in 1613 ; but was partly demolished 
on the occasion of a fight between the English and Irish in 1641. 
It returned two members to the Irish parliament until the union. 
In the i8th centmy there was an extensive linen industry. The 
present trade is centred m brewing, com-milling, yam and 
mrm-produccJ, The harbour-mouth is obstructed by a bar, and 
there is a pier for large vessel® at Rit^, a mfle below the town. The 
fisheries are of importance. A ruined church on the island of 
InChdorey, and castles on Galley Head, at Dunnycove, and at 


Dunowen, together with a stone circle, are the principal antiquities 
in the netghbOuriK»od. 

CILONE8, a market town of Co* Monaghan, Ireland, in the 
north parliamentary division, 64I m. S.W. by W. from Belfast, 
and 93} m. N.W. from Dublm by the Great Northern railway, 
on n^ich system it is an important junction, the lines from 
Dublifi', from Belfast, from Londonderry and Enniskillen, and 
from Cavah converging here. Pop. of urban district ( 1901), 2068. 
The town has a considerable agricultural trade, and there are 
com mills and manufactures of agricultural implements. A 
former lace-making industry is extinct. The market-place, 
called the Diamond^ occupies the summit of the slight elevation 
on which the town is situated. Clones was the seat of an abbey 
founded in the 6th century by St Tighemach (Tierney), to whom 
the Protestant parish church is dedicated. Remains of the abbey 
includea nave and tower of the 12 th century, and a curious shrine 
formed out of a great block of red sandstone. Other antiquities 
axe a round tower of rude masonry, 75 ft. high but lacking the 
cap ; a rath, or encampment, and an ancient market cross in the 
Diamond. 

CI^OirMAGNOlSE, one of the most noteworthy of the numerous 
early religious settlements in Ireland, on the river Shannon, in 
King^s county, 9 m. S. of Alhlone. An abbey was founded here 
by St Kieran in 541, which as a seat of learning gained a European 
fame, receiving offerings, for example, from Charles the Great, 
whose companion Alcuin the scholar received part of his educa- 
tion from the great teacher Colai at Clonmaxmoise. Several 
books of annals were compiled here, and tlte foundation became 
the seat of a bishopric, but it was plundered and wasted by the 
English in 1552, and in 1568 the diocese was united with that of 
Meath. The most remarkable Kterary monument of Clonmac 
noise is the Book of the Dun Cow, written about 1100, still 
preserved (but in an imperfect form) by the Royal Irish Academy , 
and containing a large number of romances. It is a copy of a 
much earlier original, which was written on the skin of a favounte 
cow of St Kieran, whence the name of the work. The full title of 
the foundation is the ‘‘ Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise,” and 
remains of all these are extant. The Great Church, though 
rebuilt by a chief named McDermot, in the 14th century, retains 
earlier remains in a fine west doorway ; the other diunffies are 
those of Fineen, Conor, St Kieran, Kelly, Melaglilin and Dowling. 
There are two round towers ; O’Rourke’s, lacking the roof, but 
occupying a commanding situation on rising ground, Is dated by 
Petrie from the early 10th centuty, and stands 62 ft. in height ; 
and McCarthy’s, attached to Fineen’s church, which is more 
perfect, but rather shorter, and presents the unusual feature of a 
doorway level with the gniund, instead of several feet above it as 
is customary. There are three crosses, of which the Great Cross, 
made of a single stone and 15 ft. in height, is splendidly carved, 
with tracery and inscriptions. It faces the door of the Great 
Church, and is of the same date. A large number of inscribed 
stones elating from the 9th century and after are preserved in the 
churches. There are further remains of the Castle and Episcopal 
palace, a fortified building of the 14th century, and of a nunnery 
of the 1 2th century. In the neighbourhood are seen striking 
examples of the glacial phenomenon of eskers, or gravel ridges, 

CLONMEL, a municipal borough and the county town of Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland, in the east parliamentary division, 112 m. 
S.W. from Dublin on a branch from Thurles of the Great Southern 
& Western railway, which makes a junction here with the 
Waterford and Limerick line of the same company. Pop. (1901) 
10,167. Clonmel is built on both aides of the Suir, and also 
occupaej Moore and Long Islands, which are connected with 
the mainland by three bridges. The principal buildings are the 
parish church, two Roman Catholic churches, a Franciscan fnar>', 
two convents, an endowed school dating from 1685, and the 
various county buildings. The beauty of the environs, and 
especially of the river, d^ervTS mention ; and their charm is 
enhanced by the neighbouring Galtee, Knockmealdown and other 
mountains, among which Slievenaman (2364 ft ) is conspfcuous. 
A wo^en manufacture was established in 1667, and was ex- 
tensively carried on until the close of the i8th century. The 
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town contains breweries^ flour-mills and tanneries^ and has a 
considerable export trade in grain, cattle, butter and provisions. 
It stands at the head of navigation for barges on the Suir, It was 
the centre of a system, established by Charles Bianconi (1786- 
1875) in 1815 subsequently, for the conveyance-of travellers 
on light cars, extending over a great part of Leinster, Munster 
and Connaught. It is governed by a mayor and corporation, 
which, though retained under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act of 1898, has practically the status of an urban district 
council. By the same act a part of the town formerly situated 
in county Waterford was added to county Tipperary. It was 
a parliamentary borough, returning one member, until 1885 ; 
having returned two members to the Irish parliament until the 
union. 

The name, Cluain media, signifies the Vale of Honey. In 
1269 the place was chosen as the seat of a Franciscan friary by 
Otho de Grandison, the first English possessor of the district ; and 
it frequently comes into notice in the following centuries. In 
1641 it declared for the Roman Catholic party, and in 1650 it was 
gallantly defended by Hugh O^Neill against the English under 
Cromwell. Compelled at kst to capitulate, it was completely 
dismantled, and was never again fortified. Remains of the wall 
are seen in the churchyard, and the West Gate still stands in the 
main street. ^ 

CLOOTS, JEAN BAPTISTE DU VAL DE GRACE, Baron von 
(1755-1794), better known as Anach arsis CLOOTS,*a noteworthy 
figure in the French Revolution, was born near Cleves, at the 
castle of Gnadenthal. He belonged to a noble Prussian family 
of Dutch origin. The young Cloots, heir to a great fortune, was 
sent at eleven years of age to Paris to complete his education, 
'rhere he imbibed the theories of his uncle the Abb6 Cornelius de 
Pauw (1739-1799), philosopher, geographer and diplomatist at 
the court of Frederick the Great. His father placed him in the 
military academy at Berlin, but he left it at the age of twenty and 
traversed Europe, preaching his revolutionary philosophy as an 
apostle, and spending his money as a man of pleasure. On the 
breaking out of the Revolution he returned in 1789 to Pans, 
thinking the opportunity favourable for establishing his dream 
of a universal family of nations. On the 19th of June 1790 he 
appeared at the bar of the Assembly at the head of thirty-six 
foreigners ; and, in the name of this “ embassy of the human 
race,” declared that the world adhered to the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen. After this he was known as 

the orator of the human race,” by which title he called himself, 
dropping that of baron, and substituting for his baptismal names 
the pseudonym of Anacharsis, from the famous philosophical 
romance of the Abb6 Jean Jacques Barth^lemy. In 1792 he 
placed 12,000 livres at the disposal of the Republic — “ for the 
arming of forty or fifty fighters in the sacred cause of man 
against tyrants.” The loth of August impelled him to a still 
higher flight ; he declared himself the personal enemy of Jesus 
Christ, and abjured all revealed religions. In the same month he 
had the rights of citizenship conferred on him ; and, having in 
September been elected a member of the Convention, he voted 
the king s death in the name of the human race, and was an active 
partisan of the war of propaganda. Excluded at the instance 
of Robespierre from the Jacobin Club, he was soon afterwards 
implicated in an accusation levelled against the H^bertists. 
His innocence was manifest, but he was condemned, and 
guillotined on the 24th of March 1794. 

Cloots* main works are : La Certitude des preuves du tnahome- 
iisme (London, 1780), published under the pseudonym of Ali-Gur- 
Ber, in answer to Bergier*s Certitude des preuves du christianisme ; 
UOrateur du genre humam, on Dipeches du Prussien Cloots au 
Prussieti Hertierg (Paris, 1791), and La Ripubltque universelle 

(1792)- 

The biography cf ('loots by G. Avenel (2 vols., Paris, 1865) is too 
eulogistic. See the three articles by H. Baulig in La Revolution 
franfaisCt t. 41 (1901). 

CLOQUET, a city of Charlton county, Minnesota, U.S.A., on 
the St Inuis river, 28 m. W. by S. of Duluth. Pop. (1890) 2530; 
(iqoo) 3072; (1905, state census) 6117^ of whom 2755 


foreign-bom, including 716 Swedes, 689 Finns, 685 Canadians, 
and 334 Norwegiaiis. Cloquet is served by the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, the Duluth & North-Eastern, and (for 
freight only) the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul railways. The 
river furnishes good waterrpower, and the city has various 
manufactures, including lumber, paper, wood pulp, match 
blocks and boxes. The first miU was built in 1878, and the 
village was named from the French word claquet (sound of the 
mill). Cloquet was incorporated as a village in 1883 and was 
chartered as a citv in Z002. 

CLOSE, MAXWELL HENRY (1822-2903), Irish geologist, 
was bom in Dublin in 1822. He was educated at Weymouth 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated in 1846 ; and 
two years later he entered holy orders. For a year he was 
curate of All Saints, Northampton; from 1849 to 1857 he was 
rector of Shangton in Leicestershire ; and then for four years 
he was curate of Waltham-on- the- Wolds. In 1861, on the death 
of his father, he returned to Dublin, and while giving his services 
to various churches in the city, devoted himself almost wholly 
to literary and scientific pursuits, and especially to the glacial 
geology of Ireland, on which subject he became an acknowledged 
authority. His paper, read before the Geological Society of 
Ireland in i866, on the “ General Glaciation of Ireland ” is a 
masterly description of the effects of glaciation, and of the 
evidence in favour of the action of land-ice. Later on he dis- 
cussed the origin of the elevated shell - bearing gravels near 
Dublin, and expressed the view that they were accumulated 
by floating ice when the land had undergone submergence. lie 
was for a time treasurer of the Royal Irish Academy, an active 
member of the Royal Dublin Society, and president in 1878 
of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland. Astronomy and 
physics, as well as the ancient language and antiquities of 
Ireland, attracted his attention. He died in Dublin on the 12th 
of September 1903. 

The obituary by Prof. G A. J. Cole in Insh Naturahst^ vol xii. 
(1903) pp. 301-306, contains a list of publications and portrait. 

CLOSE (from Lat. clausum, shut), a closed place or enclosure. 
In English law, the term is applied to a portion of land, enclosed 
or not, held as private property, and to any exclusive interest 
in land sufficient to maintain an action for trespass quare clausum 
fregtL The word is also used, particularly in Scotland, of the 
entry or passage, including the common staircase, of a block 
of tenement houses, and in architecture for the precincts of a 
cathedral or abbey. 

The adjective ” close ” {i.e, closed) is found in several phrases, 
such as ” close time ” or “ close season *' (see Game Laws) ; 
close borough, one of which the rights and privileges were 
enjoyed by a limited class (see Borough) ; close rolls and writs, 
royal letters, &c., addressed to particular persons, under seal, 
and not open to public inspection (see Record : Chancery ; 
Letters Patent). From the sense of “ closed up,*’ and so 
“ confined,” comes the common meaning of “ near.** 

CLOSURE (Fr. cloture), the parliamentary term for the closing 
of debate according to a certain rule, even when certain 
members are anxious to continue the debate. (See Parliament: 
Procedure.) 

CLOT, ANTOINE BARTHfiLEMY (1793-1868L French 
physician, known as Clot Bey, was born at Grenoble on the 
7th of November 1793, and graduated in medicine and surgery 
at Montpellier. After practising for a time at Marseilles he was 
made chief surgeon to Mehemet Ali, viceroy of Egypt. At 
Abuzabel, near (iairo, he founded a hospital and schools for all 
branches of medical instruction, as well as for the study of 
the French language ; and, notwithstanding the most serious 
religious difficulties, instituted the study of anatomy by means 
of dissection. In 1832 Mehemet Ali ^ave him the dignity of 
bey without requiring him to abjure his religion ; and in 1836 
he received the rank of general, and was appointed head of the 
medical administration of the country. In 1849 returned to 
Marseilles, though he revisited Egypt in 1856. He died at Mar- 
seilles on the 28th of August 1868. His publications included : 
Relation des ipidimies de choUra qtii ont rigni i VHeggiaZy 
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d Suez, 0t en &%ypte (i8p) ; De ia pe^ en £gypte 

(1840) ; Aperfu ginird sur V$gyj^ (1840) ; Cmp f mU $ur la 
peste et U$ quetrarUaims (1851) ; w Vopkikdm€ {$MA\ 

€LiOTAlRE (CHtoTHACKAit); the name d four Frankish kings. 

Clotaire I. (d. s 6 t) was one of the four sons Clovis. On 
the death of his father in 51 1 he received as his share of the 
kingdom the town of Soissons, which he made his capitali the 
cities of Laon, Noyon, Cambrai and Maastricht, and the tower 
course of the Meuse. But he was very ambitious, and sought 
to extend his domain. He was the chief instigator of thi murder 
of his brother Clodomer's children in 524, and his share of 
the spoils consisted of the cities of Tours and Poitiers. He took 
part in the various expeditions against Burgundy, and after 
the destruction of that kingdom in 534 obtained Grenoble, Die 
and some of the ^neighbouring cities. When Provence was 
ceded to the Franks by the Ostrogoths, he received the cities 
of Orange, Carpentras and Gap. In 531 he marched against the 
llmringi with his brother Theuderich (Thierry) L, and in 542 with 
his brother Childebert against the Visigoths of Spain, On the 
death of his great-nephew Theodebald in 555, Clotaire annexed' 
his territories ; and on Childebert’s death in 558 he became king 
of all Gaul. He also ruled over the greater part of Germany, 
made expeditions into Saxony, and for some time exacted from 
the Saxons an annual tribute of 500 cows. The end of his reign 
was troubled by internal dissensions, his son Chram rising 
against him on several occasions. Following Chram into 
Brittany, where the rebel had taken refuge, Clotaire shut him 
up with his wife and children in a cottage, to which he 
set fire. Overwhelmed with remorse, he went to Tours to 
implore forgiveness at the tomb of St Martin, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

Clotaire II. (d. 629) was the son of Chilperic I. On the 
assassination of his father in 584 he was still in his cradle. He 
was, however, recognized as king, thanks to the devotion of his 
mother Fredegond and the protection of his uncle Gontran, 
king of Burgundy. It was not until after the death of his 
cousin Childebert II. in 595 that Clotaire took any active part 
in affairs. He then endeavoured to enlarge his estates at the 
expense of Childebert’s sons, Theodebert, king of Australia, and 
Theuderich 11 . , king of Burgundy; but after gaining a victory 
at Laffaux (597), he was defeated at Dormelles (600), and lost 
part of his kingdom. After the war between Theodebert and 
Theuderich and their subsequent death, the nobles of Austrasia 
and Burgundy appealed to Clotaire, who, after putting Brun- 
hilda to death, became master of the whole of the Frankish 
kingdom (613). He was obliged, however, to make great con- 
cessions to the aristocracy, to whom he owed his victory. By 
the constitution of the 1 8th of October 614 he gave legal force 
to canons which had been voted some days previously by a 
council convened at Paris, but not without attempting to modify 
them by numerous restrictions. He extended the Competence 
of the ecclesiastical tribunals, suppressed unjust taxes and 
undertook to select the counts from the districts they had to 
administer. In 623 he made his son Dagobert king of the 
Austrasians, and gradually subdued all the provinces that had 
formerly betonged to Childebert 11 . He also guaranteed a 
certain measure of independence to the nobles of Burgundy, 
giving them the option of having a special mayor of the 
palace, or of dispensing with that officer. These concessions 
procured him a reign of comparative tranquillity. He died 
on the 18th of October 629, and was buried at Paris in the 
church of St Vincent, afterwards known as St Germain des 
Pr^s. 

Clotaire III. (652-673) was a .son of King Clovis II, In 
657 he became the nominal ruler of the three Frankish kingjdoms, 
but was^ deprived of Austrasia in 663, retaining Neustm and 
Burgundy until his death, 

CtbXAiRE IV. (d. 719) was king of Austrasia from 717 to 
719* ! . (C. Pf.) 

QLOf H, properly a covering, especially for the body, clothing, 
then the material of which such a covering is made ; henco any 
material woven of wool or hair, cotton, nax or vegetable fibre. 


In commercial us^e, the word is particularly applied to a 
fabric made of wool The word is Teutonic, though it docs not 
appear in all the branches of the language. It appears in 
German as Kleid, drtzs (Kleidung, dotting), and in Dutch 
as Meed. The ult^ate origin is unknown ; it may be connected 
with the root Hi- meaning to stick, cling to, which appears 
in ** clay,** “cleave** and other words. The original meaning 
would be either that which clings to the body, or that which is 
pressed or “ felted *’ together. The regular plural of “ cloth ' 
was “ clothes/* which is now confined in meaning to articles 
of clothing, garments, in which sense the singular “ doth *’ is 
not now used. For that word, in its modern sense of material, 
the plural “ cloths ** is used. This form dates from the beginning 
of the 17th century, but the distinction in meaning between 
“ cloths ** and “ clothes ** is a 19th-century one. 

CLOTHIER, a manufacturer of cloth, or a dealer who sells 
either the cloth or made-up clothing. In the United States the 
word formerly applied only to those who dressed or fulled cloth 
during the process of manufacture, but now it is used in the 
general sense, as above. 

CLOTILDiC SAINT (d. 5^), daughter of the Burgundian king 
Chilperic, and wife of Clovis, king of the Frapks. On the death 
of Gundioc, king of the Burgundians^ in 473, his sons Gundohald, 
Godegesil and Chilperic divided his heritage between them ; 
Chilperic apparently reigning at Lyons, Gundobald at Vienne 
and Godegesil at Geneva. According to Gregory of Tours, 
Chilperic was slain by Gundobald, his wife drowned, and of his 
two daughters, Chrona took the veil and Clotilda was exiled. 
This account, however, seems to have been a later invention. 
At Lyons an epitaph has been discovered of a Burgundian queen, 
who died in 506, and was most probably the mother of Clotilda. 
Clotilda was brought up in the orthodox faith. Her uncle 
Gundobald was asked for her hand in marriage by the Frankish 
king Clovis, who had just conquered northern Gaul, and the 
marriage was celebrated about 493 . On this event many romantic 
stories, all more or less embroidered, are to be found in the 
works of Gregory of Tours and the chronicler Fredegarius, and 
in the Liber histonae Francorum. Clotilda did not rest until 
her husband had abjured paganism and embraced the orthodox 
Christian faith (496). With him she built at Paris the churcli 
of the Holy Apostles, afterwards known as Ste Genevieve. 
After the death of Clovis in 511 she retired to the abbey of St 
Martin at Tours. In 523 she incited her sons against her uncle 
Gundobald and provoked the Burgundian war. In the following 
year she tried in vain to protect the rights of her grandsons, the 
children of Clodomer, against the claims of her sons Childebert 
I. and Clotaire I., and was equally unsuccessful in her efforts 
to prevent the civil discords between her children. She died 
in 544, and was buried by her husband’s side in the church of 
the Holy Apostles. 

There is a mediocre Life m Mon. Germ. Hist. : Script, rer. Merov.^ 
vol. ii. See alw G. Kurth, Satnte Clotilde (2nd cd., Pans, 1897). 

(C. Pf ) 

CLOUD (from the same root, if not the same word, as “ clod,’’ 
a word common in various forms to Teutonic languages for a 
mass or lump ; it is first applied in the usual sense in the late 
13th century ; the Anglo-Saxon clud is only used in the sense 
of “ a mass of rock,” woken being used for “ cloud ”), a mass of 
condensed vapour hanging m the air at some height from the 
earth. 

Classification of Clouds. — The earliest serious attempt to name 
the varieties of cloud was made by J. B. Lamarck in 1801, but 
he onl} used French terms, and those were not always happily 
chosen. The field was therefore still clear when in 1803 Luke 
Howard published, in Tilloch's Philosophicd Magazine, an 
entirely independent scheme in which the terms were ^1 Latin, 
and were applied with such excellent judgment that his system 
remains as the br;oad basis of those in use to-day. He reco^ized 
three primary ty|tes of cloud — Cirrus, Cumulus and Stratus 
— ^and four derivative or compound forms, — Cirro-cumulus, 
Cirro-stratus,, and Cumulo-cirro-stratus or 
Nimbus. 
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His own definitions were : — 

(1) Farallc}, flexoious or diverging fitwrcs, extecusibk In 

any or all directions. 

(2) Ctmulus — i<!>>nvex or conical heaps, increasing upward from 
a horissonial ba»e^ 

(3) Strcfim^^K widety-axtended continuous hoiixontal sheet, 
increasing from below. 

(4) Ciw-ct#ww/w.9,— Small, wcll-defihed, roundish masses, in close 
honxotital arrangement, 

(5) Horisontal or slightly inclined masses, attenu- 
atM towards a part dr the whole oi their circumferences, bent 
downward, or undulated, separate or m groups consisting of small 
clouds having these characters 

( 6 ) Cumula-stratUs.^lihi: cirro-stratus blended with the cumulus, 
and either appearing intermixed with the heaps of the latter or 
superaddmg a widespread structure to its base, 

(7) Cumultxuro-simiMs^ or nimbus. — The ram-cloud ; a cloud or 
sy.jtcm of clouds from which ram is foUmg, It is a horizontal sheet, 
above which the cirrus spreads, while the cumulus enters it laterally 
and from beneath. 

This system was Universally adopted, and apart from some 
ambiguity in the definitions of cumulo-stratus and nimbus, it 
was sufficiently detailed for many purposes, such as the general 
relations between clouds and the movements of the barometer. 
When, however, such questions as the mode of tirigin of parti- 
cular forms of cloud came to be investigated, it was at once felt 
that Howard’s classt's were too wide, and something much more 
detailed was re({uired. The result has been the promulgation 
from time to time of revised schemes, most of these being based 
on Howard’s work, and differing from him by the introductfion 
of new terms or of subdivisions of his types. Some of these 
new terms have come more or less into use, such as A. Po€y’s 
pallium to signify a uniform sheet, but as a general rule the pro- 
posals were not accompanied by a clear enough exposition of 
their precise meaning for others to be quite sure of the aulbor s 
intention. Other writers not appreciating how fully Howard’s 
names had become established, boldly struck out on entirely 
new lines. The most important of these were probably those 
due respectively to (i) Poey, published in the Annuaire de la 
soaeli mhhroh^tque de France, 1865, {2) M. TAbb^ Maze, 
published in the Mimoires du emtgris mf/Sotologique inter- 
national, 1889, and (3) Frederic Gaster, Quart Jour. R. Meteoro- 
logical Society, 1893. In all of these Howard’s terms are used, 
but the systems were much more elaborate, and the verbal 
descriptions sometimes difficult to follow. 

In his book Cloudland (1 894) Clement Ley published a novel 
system. He grouped all clouds under four heads, in accordance 
with the mode in which he believed tliem to be formed. 


Nebula 

Nebula Stillaiw 
Nebula I^ilverc'a 


I. Clouds of Radiation 
Fog 

Wet fog. 
Dust fog 


II. Clouds of Interfret, 


Nubes lufoimis. 
Stratus Quietus 
Stratus Lenticulaiis 
Stratus Maculosus 
Stratus Castellatus 
Strains Precipitaiis 


Scud. 

Quiet ebad. 
L^ntioular cloud. 
Mackerel cloud. 
Turret cloud 
Plane shower. 


HI Clouds 
Cttmulo-rudimerttum 
Cutnuliw 
Cu«nulo-.stratuH 
Cumulo^stratut» Mcvmiuatus 
Cumulo-nimbus 
Cumulo-nimbus Njvosus 
Cumulo-nimbus Grandineus 
Cumulonimbus Mammatiis 
Nimbus 

Nimbus nivQSiis 
Nimbus grandmeiis 

IV. Clouds 


of Inversion 
Rudiment 
Heap cloud. 

Anvil cloud. 

Tul>erclcd anvU cloud. 
Shower cloud. 

Snow shower 
Hail showeir. 

Festoomed shower cloud. 
Haiuiall cloud. 

Snowfall. . 

Hailfall. 

of hulination. 


Nubes Fulgcns 

Cirrus 

CltTo-filunt 

CuTo-‘\^him 

Cixro-macula 

Cirro-velum Mammatum.^ 


Luminous cloud. 
Curl cloud 
GommliMoud. 
Veil cloud, 

Speckle cloud, 
Dra ped ygi^^loud. 


It Will be seen that Ley^s scheme is really an amplification 
of Howaid's. The tmn “ Interfret '' is defiftedas the interaction 
of horizontal currents of different velocities. Inversion is a 
^fnonym tor vertical convection, and Inclinatioii is used to.knply 
that such clouds consist of sloj^ing tines of falling ice particles. 

While Ley had been finishing his work and seeing it through 
the press, H. Hildebrand-Hildcbrancfason and R. Abercromby 
had devbcd another modification wWdt differed from Howard’s 
chiefly by the introduction of a new class, which they distin-^ 
guiahed by the use of the prefix illto. This scheme was formally 
adopted by the Intiernatiooal Meteorological Conference held 
at Munich in 1891, and a committee was appointed to draw up 
an atlas showing the exact forms typical ol each variety con- 
sidered. Finally in August 1/894 a small sub-committee consist- 
ing of Messrs H. Hildebmnd-Hildebmiidsson, A. Riggenbach- 
Burckhardt and Teisserenc de Bort was charged with the task 
of producing the atks. Their task was completed in 1B96, and 
meteorologists were at last supplied with a fairly detailed scheme, 
and one which was odequatjely illustrated, so that there could 
be no doubt of the authors’ meaning. It is as follows : — 

The International ClatsificatiDn. 

(a) Separate or globular masses (most frequently seen in 
dry weatlier). 

(d) Forms which arc widely extended, or completely cover 
the sky (in wet weather). 

A. Upper clouds, average altitude 9000 metres.^ 

a. I. Cirrus. 

b. 2. Cirro-stratus. 

13 . Intermediate clouds, between 3000 m. and 7000 m. 

a. 3, Cirro-cumulus. 

4. Alto-cumulus. 

b. 5. Alto-stratus. 

C. Lower clouds, 2000 m. 

a, 6. Strato-curnulus. 

b, 7. Nimbus. 

D. Clouds of Diurnal Ascending Currents, 

a, 8. Cumulus, apex 1800 m., base 1400 ro. 

b, 9. Cumulo-nimbus, apex 3000 m. to 8000 m., base 

1400 m. 

E. High Fags, under 1000 m. 

10, Stratus. 

Explanations. 

i Ctnus (Cl)- Detached douds^ delicate and hbious-looking, 
taking the foim of teathcra, generally of a white colour, sometimes 
arranged in belts whidi crosy^ a portion of the sky in great circles 
and by an effect of perspective, converge towards one or two points 
of the honzon {the Ci.-S. and the Ci -Cu olten contribute to the 
formation of these belts) See Plate, hg i . 

2. Ctrro-straius (Ci-S)— A thin, whitish sheet, at times com- 
jdetely covering tlic sky, and only giving it a whitislh appearance 
(it is then soUiotimcs colled cirro-ncbula), or at others praseniing, 
more or less distinctly, a formation like a tangled web. This sheet 
often produces lialos around the sun and moon. See fig. 2. 

3. Cirro-cumulus (Ci.-Cu ), — Small globular masses, or white 
flakes without shadows, or having very slight shadows, axtonged in 
groups and often m lines. See fig 3. 

4. Alto-cumuius (A -Cu ) — Uirgish globular masses, white or 
greyish, paitially shaded, arranged in groups or lines, and often so 
closely packed that their edges appear confused The detached 
masses are generally larger and more compact (dianging to S.-Cu.) 
at the cefiti*e of the gttnip ; at the margin they form ihto finer 
flakes (cluxnging to Ci.-Cu.). They often spread themselves out in 
lines m one or two directions See fig. 4. 

5 Alto-stratus (A.-S ) — A thick sheet of a grey or bluish colour, 
showing a brilliant patch m the n^hbourhood of the sun or moon, 
and without causing halos, sometimes giving rise to coronac. This 
form goes through all the changes like Cirro-stratus, but according 
to measurements made at Upsala, its altitude is one-half as great. 
See fig. 5. 

6 . Stnahhcumulus (S.^Cu ), -Large globular masses or foils Of 
dark dond, frequently covering the whole sky, e^peeially in winter, 
and occasionally giving it a wavy appeattaace. The layer is not, 
as a rule, very thick, and patches of blue sky are often seen through 
interveiimg spaces. All sorts of transitions between this foritn and 
Alto-cumulus are seen. It may be distinguished from nimbus by ita 
globular or roUed appearance, and also becanse it does hoi bring 
rain. See fig. 6. 


* Varieties. 


Hl V' 


* 1 3*28 ft. 
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jTi (Ni.), iRain C/€M 44 .— A thi^ ol 4afk olow^, | 

without shape and with ragged edges, from which continued rain 
or snow generally falls. Through openings in the^e clouds an upper 
layer Of ‘ciiTo*<stfn%nS ^or altOKstrattiS may alnifost Invariably be ‘seen, i 
M %he layer of nhnbus sopara^s up into shmds, or if small itoose 
clouds mi visihl® luting «• tow level, uiideriifiath a large nimlMis 
they may be de^ribed as ffaQto-mtnbtiA (Scud of aadors). See 4K’'9' i 

S. Cumiitus (Cut) (tVool-pach Clouds ), — Ithick clouds of which i 
the upper surface is dotee-snaped and exhibits ptotuberances while ’ 
the base b horizontal, I'hese clouds ap^rao be formed by a diurnal 
aacendioi^ movement which is almosti^ayB observable. When the 
cloud is; opposite the sun, the surfaces usually presented to the 
observer have a greater brilUance than the margins of the protuber- 
ances. When Ihe 'fight falls 'aslant, these clouds give deep shadows, 
but if they nre «n the same aide as the ^un they appear elark, with 
bright edges. See fig. 7 . 

The true cumulus has >clear superior and infenor hmHs . It is c^ten 
broken up by strong winds, and the dotached portions undergo 
continual changes. These altered forms may be distinguished by 
the name of Fracto-^miihts. 

9. CumHlo-mmbm (Gn.-N.); The Tkuftder^cloud ; Shower^cloud 
—Heavy masses of clouds, rising in the form of mountains, turrets 
or anvils, generally having a sheet or screen of fibrous appearance 
above (false cirrus) and underneath, a mass of cloud ^milar to 
nimbus From the base there generally fall local showers of rain or 
mow (occaskmaily hail or soft hatf). Sometimes the upper edges 
have the compact form of cumulus, msmg into massive peaks round 
which the delicate false cirrus floats, and sometimes the edges 
themselves separate into a fringe of filaments similar to that of cirrus. 
This last form is partiowlatly common in Bjiring showers See fig. 10 

The front of tnundeirdliouds of wide extent frequently presents the 
form of a large bow spread over a, portion of the sky which is uniformly 
brighter in colour, 

10 Sti'dtm (S). — A horizontal sheet of hfted fog. When this 
sheet is broken up into irregular shreds by the wind, or by the 
summits of mountaiiiB, fit may be distinguished l>y the name of 
Fracto-stratus See fig, 8 . 

The scheme also provides that where a stratus or nimbus takes a 
lumpy form, this fact shall be described by the adjective cumuli formis^ 
and It Its base shows downward projecting bosres the word mammato 
18 prefixed. 

Issued as it has been with the authority of an mtemational 
congress of speciailists, this scheme has been generally accepted, 
and must be regarded as the orthodox system, and for the great 
majority of observations it is quite detailed enough. (But it 
does not give umversal satisfaction. Cirrus clouds, instance, 
exhibit many forms, and these so diverse that they must be 
due to very different causes. Hence for the minuter study of 
cloud forms a more elaborate scheme is still needed. 

Hence in 189b H. H. Clayton of the Blue Hill observatory, 
Massachusetts, published in the Annals of the astronomical 
observatory oi Harvard College a highly detailed sdieme in 
which the International types and a number of subdivisions 
were grouped under four cluL^sts^straiiforms or sheet clouds ; 
cumuitfarms or wodpack clouds ; floed forms, including strato- 
cumulus, alto- cumulus and cirro-cumulus ; and cirriforms or 
hairy douds. The International terms are embodied and the 
special varieties are distinguished by the use of prefixes such as 
tracto-cirrus or cirrus bands, grano-cirro-cumulus or grabular 
cirrus, See. 

Again in 1^04 F. L, Odenbach of the Cleveland observatory 
devised u different system, published in the annual report, in 
whkh the Intcrrmtkmfil types are preserved, but each is sub- 
divided into a ntmAer of ^ecies. Iti the absence of any atlas 
to define the precise meaning of the descriptions given, neither 
of these American schemes has come into general use. 

Further proposals were put forward 'by A, W. Qaydenin Cloud 
Studied (tpx^s). Hts scheme accepts the whole of the International 
names whic^ he regards as the cloud genera, and suggests 
specife Latin names for the chief varieties, accompanying the 
descriptions by photographs. The proposed scheme is as foRows. 

Genus, Spemes. 

Ctrrgs CirrQ-nebula Cirrus liaae. 

CiTTO-filiim Thread cirrus. 

Cirrus Exeelsus Hi^h „ 

Veatosus Windy „ 

„ Nebuiosus Jiaay „ 

„ Caudatus Tailed „ 

,, yittatiis^ Ribbon „ 

* „ Iitconstafis Change 

„ Commanis Common „ 


Ckro-stratus 

Coiafiiiiiiiais 

Oommon Ci.-S. 


Nebulosus 

Hazy 


Vittatus 

Ribbon „ 


Cumulosus 

Flocculcnt Ci S 

Cinro-cwmulus 

Cino-mactfia 

Speckle cloud. 


Nebulosus 

Hazy Cl cu. 

Alto-clouds 

Alto-stratus 



,, ,, maculosus 

Mackerel sky. 


,, ,, ft actus 

Alto-strat 4 >-cumulus 
Alto-cumulus luformiH 
„ „ aebiilosus 


Alto<Ioudb 

Alto-cumulus Ciistellatus 

Turret cloud 


„ ,, glomeratus 

,, „ communis 

Highball cumulus 


„ ,, stratiformis 

Stratus maculosus 

Flat allo-cum . 

Stratus 



„ „ radius 

Roll cloud 


„ „ Icnticularis 

Strato-ciimuluB 

Fall cloud 

Cumulus 

Cumulus minor 

Small cumulus 


„ major 

Large cumuUih. 


Cumulo-nimbus 

Stoim cloud 


The term nimbus is to be applied to any cloud from whit'h rain 
is falling, but if the true form of the cloud is visible the term 
should be used as a qualifying adjective, 'I’he prefix fracto- 
or the adjective fractus shoi^ be used when the cloud is under- 
going disintegration or appears ragged or broken. Maramato- 
is used in the ordinary sense, and finailfy undatus or waved is 
to be added to the name of any cloud showing a wai^e-like or 
rippkd structure. (A W C ) 

cloudberry, Rubus Chamaemorus, a low -grow mg creeping 
herbaceous plant, with stem not pnckly, and with simple 
obtusely lobed leaves and sohtary white fiowetrs, resembhng 
those of the blackberry, but larger— one indi across,— and with 
stamens and pistils on different plants. The orange-yellow 
fruit IS about half am inch long and consists of a few large drupes 
with a pleasant flavour. The plant occurs m the mountaraous 
parts of Great Britain, and is widely distnbuted through the 
more northerly portions of both hemispheres. In northern 
Denmark and Sweden the fruit is gathered in large f|uantities 
and sold in the markets. 

CLOUD-BURST^ a sudden and violent storm of rain. The 
name probably originated from the idea that the clouds wvre 
solid masses full of water that occasionally burst with disastrous 
results. A whirlwind passing over the sea sometimes carries the 
water upwards m a whirling vortex ; passing over the land its 
motion is checked and a deluge of water falls. Occasionally on 
high lands far from the sea violent storms occur, with ram that 
seems to descend in sheets, sweeping away bridges and culverts 
and tearing up roads and streets, being due to great and rapid 
condensation and vortical whirling of the resulting heavy clouds 
(see METEmoLooy). 

CLOUDED LEOPARD {Felts nehulosa or macroscelis), a large 
arboreal cat from the forests of south-east Asia, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo and Formosa. This cat, often called the clouded tiger, 
is beautifully marked, and has an elongated head and body, 
long tad and rather ^hort limbs. The canine teeth are pro- 
portionately longer than in any other living cat. Little is known 
of the habits of the clouded leopard, but it preys on small 
mammals and birds, and rarely comes to the ground. The 
native Malay name is Arimaudahm {** tree-tiger ”). The species 
is nearly related to the small Indian marbled cat (I'^ marmorata), 
and Pontaniers cat (F. tristis) of Central Asia. (R L *) 

CIA)UET, FRAIV^B {d. 1572), French miniature painter. 
The earliest reference to him is the document dated December 
1541 ^see CLOtTET, Jean), in which the king renounces for the 
l^efit of the artist his fathcris estate whidi had escheated to 
the crown as the estate of a foreigner. In it the younger Janet 
is said tb have ** followed his father very closely in the scient^ 
of his art.” Like his father, he held the office of groqm of the 
chamber and painter in ordinary to Ifhe king, and so far as salary' 
is Doncertied, he started where his father left off. A lopg list 
of drawings contains those which are attributed to this artist, 
but we still lack perfect certainty abqat his worics. There is, 
however, more to ^ upon than there was in the case of his father, 
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as the praises of Francois Clouet were sung by the writers of the 
day, his name was carefully preserved from reign to reign, and 
there is an ancient and unbroken tradition in the attribution 
of many of his pictures. There are not, however, any original 
attestations of his works, nor are any documents known which 
would guarantee the ascriptions usually accepted. To him are 
attributed the portraits of Francis I. at the Uffizi and at the 
Louvre, and various drawings relating to them He probably 
also painted the portrait of Catherine de’ Medici at Versailles 
and other works, and in all probability a large number of the 
drawings ascribed to him were from his hand. One of his most 
remarkable portraits is that of Mary, queen of Scots, a drawing 
m chalks m the Biblioth^que Nationale, and of similar character 
arc the two portraits of Charles IX. and the one at Chantilly 
of Marguerite of France. Perhaps his masterpiece is the portrait 
of Elizabeth of Austria in the Louvre. 

He resided in Paris in the rue de Ste Avoye in the Temple 
quarter, close to the H6tel de Guise, and in 1568 is known to 
have been under the patronage of Claude Goiiffier de Hoisy, 
Seigneur d’Oiron, and his wife Claude de Baunc. Another 
ascertained fact concerning Fran9ois Clouet is that in 1571 he 
was “ summoned to the ofhcc of the Court of the Mint,” and his 
opinion was taken on the likeness to the king of a portrait struck 
by the mint. He prepared the death-mask of Henry 11 . , as in 
1547 he had taken a similar mask of the face and hands of 
Francis I., m order that the effigy to be used at the funeral 
might be prepared from his drawings ; and on each of these 
occasions he executed the painting to be used in the decorations 
of the church and the banners for the great ceremony. 

Several miniatures are believed to be his work, one very 
remarkable portrait being the half-length figure of Henry II. 
in the collection of Mr J. Pierpont Morgan. Another of his 
portraits is that of the due d’Alen^on in the Jones collection 
at South Kensington, and certain representations of members 
of the royal family which were in the Hamilton Palace collection 
and the Magniac sale are usually ascribed to him. He died on 
the 22nd of December 1572, shortly after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, and his will, mentioning his sister and his two 
illegitimate daughters, and dealing with the disposition of a 
considerable amount of property, is still in existence. His 
daughters subsequently became nuns. 

His work is remarkable for the extreme accuracy of the drawing, 
the elaborate finish of all the details, and the exquisite complete- 
ness of the whole portrait. He must have been a man of high 
intelligence, and of great penetration, intensely interested in his 
work, and with considerable ability to represent the character 
of his sitter in his portraits. His colouring is perhaps not 
specially remarkable, nor from the point of style can his pictures 
be considered specially beautiful, but in perfection of drawing 
he has hardly any equal. 

To Monsieur Louis Dimier, the leading authority upon his works, 
and to his volume on French Patuttn^ tn the Sixteenth Century^ as 
well as to the works of MM Bouchot, La Borde and Maulde-La 
Clavi6re, the present writer is indebted for the information contained 
m this article (G. C W ) 

CLOUET, JEAN (d. r. 1541), French miniature painter, 
generally known as Janet, The authentic presence of this 
artist at the French court is first to be noted m 1516, the second 
year of the reign of Francis I. By a deed of gift made by the 
king to the artist’s son of his father’s estate, which had escheated 
to the crown, we learn that he was not actually a Frenchman, 
and never even naturalized. He is supposed to have been a 
native of the Low Countries, and probably his real name was 
Clowct. His position was that of groom of the chamber to the 
king, and he received a stipend at first of i8o hvres and later 
of 240. He lived several years in Tours, and there it was he 
met his wife, who was the daughter of a jeweller. He is recorded 
as living in Tours in 1522, and there is a reference to his wife’s 
residence in the same town in 1523, but in 1529 they were both 
settled in Paris, probably in the neighbourhood of the parish 
of Ste Innocent, in the cemetery of which they were buried. He 
stood godfather at a christening on the 8th of July 1540, but 


was no longer living in December 1541, and therefore died 
between those two dates. 

His brother, known as Clouet de Navarre, was in the 
service of Marguerite d’Angouieme, sister of Francis L, and is 
referred to in a letter written by Marguerite about 1529. Jean 
Clouet had two children, Francois and Catherine, who married 
Abel Foulon, and left one son, who continued the profession of 
Fran9ois Clouet after his decease. Jean Clouet was undoubtedly 
a very skilful portrait painter, but it must be acknowledged 
without hesitation that there is no work in existence which has 
been proved to be his. There is no doubt that he painted a 
portrait of the mathematician, Oronce Fin6, in 1530, when 
Fin^ was thirty-six years old, but the portrait is now known only 
by a print. Janet is generally believed, however, tp have been 
responsible for a very large number of the wonderful portrait 
drawings now preserved at Chantilly, and at the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, and to him is attributed the portrait of an unknown 
man at Hampton Court, that of the dauphin Francis, son of 
Francis I. at Antwerp, and one other portrait, that of Francis I. 
in the Louvre. 

Seven miniature portraits in the Manuscript of the Gallic War 
in the Biblioth^que Nationale (13,429) are attributed to Janet 
with very strong probability, and to these may be added an 
eighth in the collection of Mr J. Pierpont Morgan, and repre- 
senting Charles de Coss^, Marechal de Bnssac, identical in its 
characteristics with the seven already known. There are other 
miniatures m the collection of Mr Morgan, which may be attri- 
buted to Jean (louet with some strong degree of probability, 
inasmuch as they closely resemble the portrait drawings at 
('hantilly and in Pans which are taken to be his work. In his 
oil paintings the execution is delicate and smooth, the outlines 
hard, the texture pure, and the whole work elaborately and very 
highly finished in rich, limjiid colour. The chalk drawings are 
of remarkable excellence, the medium being used by the artist 
with perfect ease and absolute sureness, and the mingling of 
colour being in exquisite taste, the modelling exceedingly subtle, 
and the drawing careful, tender and emphatic. The collection 
of drawings preserved in PYance, and attributed to this artist 
and his school, comprises portraits of all the important persons 
of the lime of Francis L In one album of drawings the portraits 
are annotated by the king himself, and his merry reflections, 
stinging taunts or biting satires, add very largely to a proper 
understanding of the life of his time and court. Definite evidence, 
however, is still lacking to establish the attribution of the best 
of these drawings and of certain oil paintings to the Jean Clouet 
who was groom of the chambers to the king. 

The chief authority m France on the work of this artist is Monsieur 
Louis Dimier, and to his woiks, and to information derived direct 
from him, the present writer is indebted for almost all the information 
given in this article. (G. C. W.) 

CLOUGH, ANNE JEMIMA (1820-1892), English educationalist, 
was born at Liverpool on the 20th of January 1820, the daughter 
of a cotton merchant. She was the sister of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, the poet. When two years old she was taken with the 
rest of the family to Charleston, South Carolina. It was not 
till 1836 that she returned to England, and though her ambition 
was to write, she was occupied for the most part in teaching. 
Her father’s failure in business led her to open a school in 1841. 
This was carried on until 1846. In 1852, after making some 
technical studies in London and working at the Borough Road 
and the Home and Colonial schools, she opened another small 
school of her own at Ambleside in Westmorland. Giving this 
up some ten years later, she lived for a time with the widow 
of her brother Arthur Hugh Clough — who had died in 1861 — 
in order that she might educate his children. Keenly interested 
in the education of women,, she made friends with Miss Emily 
Davies, Madame Bodichon, Miss Buss and others. After helping 
to found the North of England, council for promoting the higher 
education of women, she acted as its secretary from 1867 to 
1870 and as its president from 1873 ^^74- When it was 

decided to open a house for the residence of women students 
at Cambridge, Miss Clough was chosen as its first principal. 
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This hostel, started in Regent Street, Cambri<^, in 187 1 with five 
students, and continued at Merton Hall in 1872, led to ^ 
building of Newnham Hall, opened in 1875, and to the erection 
of Newnham College on its present basis in 1880. Miss Clough’s 
personal charm and high aims, together with the development 
of Newnham College under her care, led her to be regarded as 
one of the foremost leaders of the women’s educational move- 
ment. She died at Cambridge on the 27th of February 1892, 
Two portraits of Miss Clough are at Newnham College, one by 
Sir W. B. Richmond, the other by J. J. Shannon. 

See Memoif of Anne Jemima Chught by Blanche Athena Clough 

(i«97). 

CLOUGH, ARTHUR HUGH (1819-1861), English poet, was 
bom at Liverpool on the ist of January 1819. He came of a 
good Welsh stock by his father, James Butler Clough, and of a 
Yorkshire one by his mother, Anne Perfect. In 1822 his father, 
a cotton merchant, moved to the United States, and Clough’s 
childhood was spent mainly at Charleston, South Carolina, 
much under the influence of his mother, a cultivated woman, 
full of moral and imaginative enthusiasm. In 1828 the family 
paid a visit to England, and Clough was left at school at Chester, 
whence he passea in 1829, to Rugby, then under the sway of 
Dr Thomas Arnold, whose strenuous views on life and education 
he accepted to the full. Cut off to a large degree from home 
relations, he passed a somewhat reserved and solitary boyhood, 
devoted to the well-being of the school and to early literary 
efforts in the Rugty Magazine. In 1836 his parents returned 
to Liverpool, and in 1837 he went with a scholarship to Baihol 
College, Oxford. Here his contemporaries included Benjamin 
Jowett, A. P. Stanley, J. C. Shairp, W. G. Ward, Frederick 
Temple and Matthew Arnold . 

Oxford, in 1837, was in the full swirl of the High Church 
movement led by J. H. Newman. Clough was for a time carried 
away by the flood, and, although he recovered his equilibrium, 
it was not without an amount of mental disturbance and an 
expenditure of academic time, which perhaps accounted for his 
failure to obtain more than a second class in his final examination. 
He missed a Balliol fellowship, but obtained one at Oriel, with 
a tutorship, and lived the Oxford life of study, speculation, 
lectures and reading-parties for some years longer. Gradually, 
however, certain sceptical tendencies with regard to the current 
religious and social order grew upon him to such an extent as 
to render his position as an orthodox teacher of youth irksome, 
and in 1848 he resigned it. The immediate feeling of relief 
showed itself in buoyant, if thoughtful, literature, and he published 
poems both new and old. Then he travelled, seeing Pans in 
revolution and Rome in siege, and in the autumn of 1849 took 
up new duties as principal of University Hall, a hostel for 
students at University College, London. He soon found that 
he disliked London, in spite of the friendship of the Carlyles, 
nor did the atmosphere of Unitarianism prove any more con- 
genial than that of Anglicanism to his critical and at bottom 
conservative temper. A prospect of a post in Sydney led him 
to engage himself to Miss Blanche Mary Shore Smith, and when 
it disappeared he left England in 1852, and went, encour^ed 
by Emerson, to Cambridge, Massachusetts. Here he remained 
some months, lecturing and translating Plutarch for the book- 
sellers, until in 1853 the offer of an exwninership in the Education 
Office brought him to London once more. He married, and 
pursued a steady official career, diversified only by an appoint- 
ment in 1856 as secretary to a commission sent to study certain 
aspects of foreign military education. At this, as at evciy period 
of his life, he enjoyed the warm respect and admiration of a 
small circle of friends, who learnt to look to him alike for un- 
selfish sympathy and for spiritual and practical wisdom. In 
i860 his health began to fail. He visited first Malvern and 
Freshwater, and then the East, France and Switzerland, in 
search of recovery, and finally came to Florence, where he was 
struck down by malaria and paralysis, and died on the 13th of 
November 1861. Matthew Arnold wrote upon him the exquisite 
lament of Thyfsis. 

Shortly be 4 re he left Oxford, in the stress of the Irish potato- 
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famine, Clough wrote an ethical pamphlet addressed to the 
undergraduates, with the title, A Constderahon of Objections 
against the Retrenchment. Ass&ciatim at Oxford (1847). Kis 
Homeric pastoral The Boihie of Toper-na-Fuosichy afterwards 
redhrbtened Tober-na-VmUch (1848), was inspired by a long 
vacatmn after he had given up his tutorship, and is full of 
socialism, reading-party humours and Scottish scener>’. Am- 
barvaUa (1849), published jointly with his friend Thomas 
Burbidge, contains shorter poems of various dates from 1840, 
or earlier, onwards. Amours de Voyage, a novel in verse, was 
written at Rome in 1849; Dtpsychus, a rather amorphous satire, 
at Venice in 1850 ; and the idylls which make up Mari Magno, 
or Tales on Board, in 186 1. A few lyric and elegiac pieces, later 
in date than the Ambarvalia, complete the tale of Clough’s 
poetry. His only considerable enterprise in prose was a revision 
of the 17th-century translation of Plutarch by Dryden and others, 
which occupied him from 1852, and was published as Plutarch's 
Lives (1859). 

No part of Clough s life was wholly given up to poetr>% and 
he probably had not the gift of dctac hinent necessar>^ to produce 
great literature in the intervals of other occupations. He wrote 
but little, and even of that little there is a good deal which 
does not aim at the highest seriousness. He never became a 
great craftsman. A few of his best lyrics have a strength of 
melody to match their depth of thought, but much of 'what 
he left consists of rich ore too imperfectly fused to make a 
splendid or permanent possession. Nevertheless, he is rightly 
regarded, like his friend Matthew Arnold, as one of the most 
typical English poets of the middle of the 19th century. His 
critical instincts and strong ethical temper brought him athwart 
the popular ideals of his day both in conduct and religion. His 
verse has upon it the melancholy and the perplexity of an age 
of transition. He is a sceptic who by nature should have been 
with the believers. He stands between two worlds, watching one 
crumble behind him, and only able to look forward by the 
sternest exercise of faith to the reconstruction that lies ahead 
in the other. On the technical side, Clough’s work is interesting 
to students of metre, owing to the experiments which he made, 
in the Bothie and elsewhere, with English hexameters and other 
types of verse formed upon classical models. 

Clough's Poems were collected, with a short memoir by F T. 
Palgrave, m 1862 ; and his Letters and Remains, with a longer 
memoir, were privately printed m 1865. Both volumes were pub 
lished together m 1869 and hav^e been more than once reprinted. 
Another memoir is Arthur Hugh Clough ‘ A Monograph (1883), 
by S Waddnigton. Selections from the poems were made by Mrs 
dough for the Golden Treasury senes m 1894, and by E. Rhys m 
1896. (E. K. C.) 

CLOUTING, the technical name given to a light plain cloth 
used for covering butter and farmers’ baskets, and for dish and 
pudding cloths. The same term is often given to light cloths 
of the nursery diaper pattern. 

CLOVELLY, a fishing village in the Barnstaple parliamentary 
division of Devonshire, England, urn. W.S.W. of Bideford. 
Pop. (1901) 621. It is a cluster of old-fashioned cottages in a 
unique position on the sides of a rocky cleft in the north coast ; 
its main Street resembles a staircase which descends 400 ft. 
to the pier, too steeply to allow of any wheeled traflSc. Thick 
woods shelter it on three sides, and render the climate so mild 
that fuchsias and other delicate plants flourish in midwinter. 
All Saints’ church, restored in 1866, is late Norman, containing 
several monuments to the Carys, lords of the manor for 600 
years.^, The surrounding scenery is famous for its richness of 
colour, cs jecially in the grounds of Cary Court, and along The 
Hobby,” a road cut through the woods and overlooking the 
sea. Qovelly is described by Dickens in A Message from the Sea. 

CLOVER, in botany, the English name for plants of the 
genus Trifolium, from Lat. tres, three, and folium, a leaf, so 
called from the characteristic form of the leaf, which has three 
leaflets (trifoliate), hence the popular name trefoil. It is a 
member of the family Leguminosae, and contains about three 
hundred species, found chiefly in north temperate regions, but 
also, like other north temperate genera, on the mountains in 
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the tropks. The plants are small annujii or perennial herbs 
with trifoliate (rarely 5- or 7 -foliate) leaves, with stipules adnate 
to the leaf-stalk, >and heads or dense spikes of small red, purple, 
white, or rarely yellow flowers , the small, few-seeded fads 
are enclosed in the calyx. Eighteen species are native in Britain, 
and several are extensively cultivated as fodder-^planta. T. 
preUense, red or purpk clover, is the most widely cultivated. 

This plant, either sbwn alone or in mixture with rye-grass, has 
for a long time formed the staple crop for soiling ; and so long 
as it grew freely, its power of shooting up agam after repeated 
mowings, the bulk of crop thus obtained, its paiatableness to 
stock and feeding qualities, the great range of soils and climate 
in wlxich it grows, and its htness either for pasturage or soiling, 
well entitlecl it to this preference. Except on certain rich 
calcareous clay soils, it has now, however, become an exceedingly 
precarious crop. The seed, when genuine, which unfortunately is 
very often not the case, germinates as freely as ever, and no 
greater dilFiculty than heretofore is experienced in having a full 
plant during autumn and the greater part of winter ; but over 
most part of the country, the farmer, after having his ho|>es 
raised by seeing a thack cover of vigorous-looking clover plants 
over his held, finds to his dismay, by March or April, that 
they have either entirely disappeared, or are found only in 
cajiricious patc'hes here and there over the field. No satisfactory 
explanation of this “ clover-sickncss ” has yet been given, nor 
any certain remedy, of a kind to be applied to the soil, discovered. 
One important fact is, however, now well established, viz. that 
when the cropping of the land is so managed that clover does 
not recur at shorter intervals than eight years, it grows with 
much of its pristine vigour. The knowle^^e of this fact now 
determines many farmers in varying their rotation so as to 
secure this important end. At one time there was a somewhat 
prcv-alent Ixjlief tliat the introduction of beans into the rotation 
had a specific mfiuenoe of a beneficial kind on the clover when 
it came next to be sown ; but the true explanation seems to. be 
that the beans operate favourably only by tlie incidental cir- 
cumstance of almost necessarily lengthening the interval betwixt 
the recurrences of clover. 

When tlie four-course rotation is followed, no better plan of 
managing this process lias been yet suggested than to sow beans, 
pease, potatoes or tares, instead of dovei , for one round, making 
the rotation one of eight years instead of four. The mechanical 
condition of the soil seems to have something to do with the 
success or failure of the clover crop. We have often noticed 
that headlands, or tl\e converging line of wheel-tracks near a 
gateway at which the preceding root crop had been carted from 
a field, have had a good take ol clover, when on the field generally 
It had failed. In the same way a field that has been much 
poached by sheep while consuming turnips upon it, and which 
has afterwards been ploughed up in an unkindly state, will have 
the clover prosper upon it, when it fails in other cases where 
the soil appears in far better condition. If red clover can be 
again made a safe crop, it will be a boon indeed to agriculture, 
its seeds are usually sown along with a grain crop, any time 
from the ist of Februar)^ to May, at the rate of 12 lb to aolfe per 
acre when not combined with other clovers or grasses. 

Italian rye-grass and red clover are now frequently sown in 
mixture for soiling, and succeed admirably. It is, however, a 
wiser course to sow them separately, os substituting the 
Italian rye-grass for clover, ior a single rotation, the farmer not 
only gets a crop of lomge as valuable in all respects, bnt is 
enabled, if he choose, to prolong the interval betwixt the sowings 
of clover to twelve years, by sowing, as already recommended, 
pulse the first round, Italian r>^e-grass the second, and clover 
the third. 

These two crops, then, are those on which the arable-land 
farmer mainly relies for green forage. To have them good, he 
must be prepared to make a liberal applicatioin of mamu<e. 
Good farm-yard dung may be applied with advantage either 
m autumn or spring, taking care to cart it upon the land only 
when it is dry enough to admit of this being done without mftiry. 
It must also be spread very evenly so soon as emptied from the 


carts. But k is usually more «apedient tb use either guiwiQ, 
niltxate 6f soda^ or sool for this purpose, at the rates respectively 
of a cwt., r cwt. and so bushels. If two or more of these sub- 
stanm are Used, the quantities of each will be altered in ipiro- 
portion. They are best aim tp he epiplied in two or three portions 
at intenrals of fourteen to ta^ity days, bcgiisning towards the 
end of December, and only when rain seems imminent or has 
just fallen. 

When manure is broadcast over a young clover field., and 
presently after wasl^ in by rain, the effect is identical with 
li^t of first dksolvbg it in water, and them distributing the 
dilution over the surface, with this difference, namely, that 
the first plan costs only the price of the guano, &c., and is avail- 
able at any time and to every one, whereas the latter implies 
the construction of tanks and costly machinery, 

r. htoarnahany crimson or Italian clover, though not hardy 
enough to withstand the climate of Scotland in ordinary winters, 
IS a most valuable forage crop in England. It is sown as quickly 
as possible after the removal of a grain crop at the rate of <J8 lb 
to 20 lb per acre. It is found to succeed better when only tlie 
surface of the soil is stirred by the scarifier and harrow than 
when a ploughing is given, It grows rapidly in spring, and 
yields an abundant crop of green food, peculiarly palatable to 
live stock. It is also suitable for making into hay. Only one 
cutting, however, can be. obtained, as it does not shoot agam 
after being mown. 

2 \ repens ^ white or Dutch clover, is a perennial abundant in 
meadows and good pastures. The flowers are white or pinkish, 
becoming brown and deflexed as the corolla fades. T. hybndum, 
Alsike or Swedish clover, is a perennial which was introduced 
early m the 19th century and has now become naturalized m 
Britain. The flowers are white or rosy, and resemble those of 
the last species. T. medium, meadow or zigzag clover, a 
perennial with straggling flexuous stems and rose-purple flowers, 
IS of little agricultural value. Other British species are: T, 
aruense, hare’s-foot trefoil, found m fields and dry pastures, a 
soft hairy plant with minute white or pale pink flowers ami 
feathery sepals ; T, fragtferum, strawberry clover, with deasely- 
flowered, globose, rose-purple lieads and swollen ^yxes ; T, 
procumbensy hop trefoil, on dry pastures and roadsides, the 
heads of pale yellow flowers suggesting miniature hops; and 
the somewhat similar T. fmtnus, common in pastures road- 
sides, with smaller heads and small yellow flowers turmng dark 
brown. The last named is the true shamrock. Specimens of 
shamrock and other clovers are not infrequently found with 
four leaflets, and, like other rarities, are considered lucky. 
Calvary clover is a member of the closely allied genus Meduago — 
M. Echinus, so called from the curled spiny pod ; it has small 
heads of yellow clover-like flowers, and is a native of the south 
of France. 

€LOV£S, the dried, linexpanded flower- buds of Eugenia 
caryi^yllata, a tree belonging to the natural order Myrtaceae. 
They are so named from the French word dm, on account of 
their resemblance to a nail. The clove tree is a beautiful 
evergreen which grows to a height of from 30 to 40 ft, having 
large oval leaves and crimson flowers in numerous groups of 
terminal clusters. The flower-buds are at first of a pale colour 
and gradually become green, after which they develop into a 
bright red, when they are ready for collecting. Cloves are 
rather more than half an inch in length, and consist of a long 
cylindrical calyx, terminating in four spreading sepals, and four 
unopened petals which form a small ball in the centre. The 
tree is a native of the small group of islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago called the Moluccas, or Spice Islands ; but it was long 
cultivated by the Dutch in Amboyna and two or three small 
neighbouring islands. Clovegi were one of the principal Oriental 
spices that eaiiy excited the cupidity of Western commercial 
communities, having been the basis of a rich and lucrative 
trade from an early part of the Christian era. The Portuguese, 
by doubling the of Good Hope, obtained possession of the 
principal portion of the clove trade, which they o<witiniied to 
hold for nearly a century, when, in 1605, they were expelled 
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from tl^e Moluccas tbe Dutch. That pmer ojoorted ^cat 
and inhimsm efforts to obtain a conupktci monopoly of the 
trade, attempting to extarpate all the clove trees growing in 
thdr native iala^i and to concentrate the ^boh produdsion 
in the Amboyna frlamdi* With great difficulty ^ French 
succeeded in introducing the dove trm into Mauritius k the 
year 1770 ; subsequently the cultivation was introduced into 
Guiana, Braal, most of the West Indian Islands and Zatiiibar. 
The chief csommercial sources of supply are now Zanathar and 
its neighbouring island Pemba on the East African coast, and 
Amboyna. Cloves are also grown in Java, Sumatra, Rteiion, 
Guiana and the West India Islands. 

Cloves as they come into the market have a deep brown 
colour, a powerfully fragprant odour, and a taste too hot and 
acrid to be pleasant. When pressed with the nail they exude a 
volatile oil with which they are charged to the unusual pro* 
portion of about j8 %« I'jto oil is obtained as a commercial 
product by submitting the cloves with water to repeated 
distillation. It is, when new and properly prepared, a pale 
yellow or almost colourless fluid, becoming after some time of 
a brown colour ; and it possesses the odour and taste peculiar 
to cloves. The essential oil of cloves— the Olemi CcayophyUt 
of the British Pharmacopoeia — is a mixture of two substances, 
one of which is oxidized, whilst the other is not. Eti^end, or 
eugenic acid, is the chief constituent. It is capable 

of forming definite salts. The other constituent is a hydro- 
carbon of which the distilling point differs from that 

of eugenol, and which solidifies only with intense coild. Oil of 
cbves is readily .soluble in alcohol and ether, and has a specific 
gravity of about 1*055, dose is i-3 minims. Besides this 
oil, cloves also contain two neutral bodies, eugenin and caryo- 
phyllia, the latter of which is an isomer of camphor, llicy are 
of no practical importance. The British Pharmacopoeia con- 
tains an infusion of cloves (Infusum Caryophylh)^ of which the 
Strength is 1 part in 40 of boiling water and the dose J-i oz. 
Cloves are employed principally as a condiment in culinary 
operations, in confectionery, and in the preparation of liqueurs. 
In medicine they are tonic and carminative, but they are little 
used except as adjuncts to other substances on account of their 
flavour, or with purgatives to prevent nausea and griping. 
The essential oil forms a convenient medium for using cloves 
for flavouring purposes, it possesses the medicinal properties 
characteristic of a volatile oil, and it is frequently employed 
to relieve toothache. Oil of cloves is regarded by many dental 
surgeons as the most effective local anaesthetic tliey possess 
in cases where it is desired, before cutting a sensitive tooth for 
the purpose of filling it, to lower the sensibility of the dentine. 
For this purpose the cavity must be exposed to cotton wool 
saturated with the oil for about ten days. 

CLOVIO, GIORGIO GIUUO (i498;-i573), Italian painter, by 
birth a Croat and by profession a priest, is said to have learned 
the elements of design in his own countay, and to have studied 
afterwards with intense diligence at Ronae under Giulio Romano, 
and at Verona uiker Girolamo dd! Libri. He excelled in histori- 
cal pieces and {Kirtraits, painting as lor microscopical examina- 
tion, and yet contriving to handle his subjects with great force 
and precision. His book of twenty-six pictures representing the 
procession of Corpus Domini, in Rome, was the work of nine 
years, and the covers were executed by Benvenuto Cellini. 
The British Museum has his twelve mkiatuifes of the victories 
of the emperor Charles V. In the Vatican library is preserved 
a momisctipt life of Frederick^, duke of Urbino, superbly illus- 
trated by Oovk, who is princeps among Ital^ minmturists. 

He was oaUed Macedo, or Macedone, to connect him with his 
supposed Macedonian ancestry^. 

€LO¥IS [Chkdwedi] (r. 46^51*), king of the Salian Franks, 
son of Childeric L, whom he suooeedod k 481 at the age of fifteen. 
At that dote the Salian Fratiks had sudvanoed as far as the 
river Somine^ and the centre of their power was at Toumai. 
On the histoiy df Cfovis between the years 481 and 486 the 
records me sjJenl. In 4$^ he attadki^ S^ta^us, a Roman 
genemil who^ aMar the fall of the western empire in 476, had 


carved out for himsdf a piincipality south of the Somme, and 
18 called by Gregcyy of Tours *‘rex Romonorum.'^ After being 
defeated by Clovis at the battle of Soissons, Syagrius sought 
refuge with the Visigothic king Alaric II., who handed too 
over to the conqueror, Henoeforth Qovis fixed his residence at 
Soissons, which was in the midst of public knds, e.g Bcrny- 
Riviire, Juvigny, dec, The episode of the vase of Soissons ^ 
has a l^endary character, and all that it proves is the deference 
shown by the pagan king to the orthodox clergy. Clovis un- 
doubtedly extended hk dominion over the whole of Belgica 
Secunda, of which Reims wa« the capital, and conquered the 
neighbouring cities in detail Little is known of the history of 
these conquests. It appears that St Genevieve defended the 
town of Paris against Clovis for a long period , and that V erdun-sur- 
Meuse, after a brave stand, accepted an honourable capitulation 
thanks to St Euspitius. In 491 some barbarian troops in the 
service of Rome, Arboruchi Thuringians, and even 

Roman soldiers who could not return to Rome, went over to 
Clovis and swelled the ranks of his anny. 

In 493 Clovis married a Burgundian pnneess, Clotilda, niece 
of Gundobald and Godegesil, joint kings of Burgundy. This 
princess was a Christian, and earnestly desired the conversion 
of her husband. Although Clovis allowed his children to be 
baptized, he remained a pagan himself until the war against 
the Alemanni, who at that time occupied the country between 
the Vosges and the Rhine and the neighbourhood of lake 
Constance. By pushing their inairsions westward they came 
into collision with Clovis, who marched against them and 
defeated them m the plain of the Rhine. The legend runs that, 
in the thickest of the fight, Clovis swore that he w^ould be con- 
verted to the God of Clotilda if her God would grant him the 
victoory. After subduing a part of the Alemanni, Clovis went to 
Reims, where he was baptized by St Remigius on Christmas 
<ky together with three thousand Franks The story of 
the phml of holy oil (the Samte Ampoule) brought from heaven 
by a white dove for the baptism of (lovis was invented by 
Archbishop Hincmar of Reims three centuries after the event. 

I'he baptism of Clovis was an event of very great importance. 
From that tune the orthodox Christians in the kingdom of the 
Burgundians and Visigoths looked to Clovis to deliver them 
from their Armn kings. Clovis seems to have failed in the case 
of Burgundy, which was at that time team by the rivalry between 
Godegesil and his brother Gundobald. Godegesil appealed for 
help to Clovis, who defeated Gundobald on the banks of the 
Ouche near Dijon, and advanced as far as Avignon {500), but 
had to retire without being able to retain any erf his conquests. 
Immediately after hts departure Gundobald 5lew Godegesil at 
Vienne, and seized the whole of the Burgundian kingdom. 
Clovis was more fortunate in his war against the Visigoths. 
Having completed the subjugation of the Alemanni in 506, he 
marched against the Visigothic king Alaric II. in the following 
year, in spite of the efforts of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
to prevent the war. After a decisive victory at Vouill6 near 
Poitiers, in which Clovis slew Alaric with his own hand, the whole 
of the kingdom of the Visigoths as far as the Pyrenees was added 
to the Frankish empire, with the exception of ^ptimania, which, 
together with Spam, remained in possession of Aloric's grandson 
Amalark, and Provence, which was seized by Theodoric and 
annexed to Italy. In 508 Qovis received at Tours the insignia 
of the consulship from the eastern emperor, Anastasius, but 
the title was purely honorific. The kit years of his life Clovis 
spent in Paris, which he made the capit^ of his kingdom, and 
Where he ouilt the church of the Holy Apostles, known later as 
the church of St GeneviAve. By murdering the petty Frankish 

* The story is as follows. The vase had been taken from a church 
by a Frankish soldier after the battle of Soissons, and the bisJiop 
had , requested Clovis that it might be restored. But the soldier who 
had taken it refused to give it up, and broke it into fragments with 
his francisca^ or battle-axe. Some time afterwards, when Clovis 
was reviewing his troops, he singled out the soldier who had broken 
the vase, upbraided him for the neglect of his arms, and dashed his 
ftanctsca to the ground. As the man stooped to pick it up, the king 
clove his skull with the words : “ Thus didst thou serve the vase of 
SoiSsdns.” 
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kings who reigned at Cambrai^ Cologne and other residencea^ 
he became sole king of all the Frankish tribes. He died in 511, 

Clovis was the true founder of the Frankish monarchy, He 
reigned over the Salian Franks by hereditary right ; over the 
other Frankish tribes by reason of his kinship with their kings 
and by the choice of the warriors, who raised him on the shield ; 
and he governed the Gallo-Romans by right of conquest. He 
had the Salic law drawn up, doubtless between the years 4S6 
and 507 ; and seems to have been represented in the cities by a 
new functionary, the graf, comes, or count. He owed his success 
in great measure to his alliance with the church. He took the 
property of the church under his protection, and in 511 convoked 
a council at Orleans, the canons of which have come down to us. 
But while protecting the church, he maintained his authority 
over it. He intervened in the nomination of bishops, and at the 
council of Orleans it was decided that no one, save a son of a 
priest, could be ordained clerk without the king’s order or the 
permission of the count. 

The chief source for the life of Clovis is the Historia Fvancofum 
(l>k. ii.) of Gregory of Tours, but it must be used with caution. 
Among modern works, see W. Jimghans, Ota GesMchU der frdnki- 
schan Kdnige Childerich tmd Clodovech (Gottingen, 1857) ; F. Dahn, 
tJrgeschichte der germanischen und rontamschen Volker, vol lii. 
(Berlin, 1883) ; W Schultze, Dattiseke Geschiohte v. d Vrzett bis zu 
den Kavolingern, vol n. (Stuttgart, 1896) , G. Kurth, Clovis (and ed , 
Pans, 1901). (C. Pf.) 

CLOWN (derived by Fuller, in his Worthies, from Lat. colonus, 
a husbandman ; but apparently connected with “ clod ” and 
with similar forms in Teutonic and Scandinavian languages), 
a rustic, boorish person ; the comic character in English panto- 
mime, always dressed in baggy costume, with face whitened 
and eccentrically painted, and a tufted wig. The character 
probably descends from representations of the devil in medieval 
miracle-plays, developed partly through the stage rustics and 
partly through the fools or jesters (also called clowns) of the 
Elizabethan drama. The whitened face and baggy costume 
indicate a connexion also with the continental Pierrot. The 
prominence of the clown in pantomime {q.v.) is a comparatively 
modern development as compared with that of Harlequin. 

CLOYNE, a small market town of Co. Cork, Ireland, in the 
east parliamentary division, 15 m. ES.E. of the ciiy of Cork. 
Pop. (1901) 827. It gives its name to a Roman Catholic diocese, 
the cathedral of which is at Queenstown. Cloyne was the seat 
of a Protestant diocese until 1835, when it was united to that of 
Cork. It was originally a foundation of the 6th century. The 
cathedral church, dedicated to its founder St Colman, a disciple 
of St Finbar of Cork, is a plain cruciform building mainly of 
the 14th century, with an earlier oratory in the churchyard. 
It contains a few handsome monuments to its former bishops, 
but until 1890, when a monument was erected, had nothing to 
preserve the memory of the illustrious Dr George Berkeley, 
who held the see from 1734 to 1753. Opposite the cathedral 
IS a very fine round tower 100 ft. in height, though the conical 
roof has long been destroyed. The Roman Catholic church is a 
spacious building of the early 19th century. The town was 
several times plundered by the Danes in the 9th century ; it 
was laid waste by Dermot O’Brien in 1071, and was burned in 
1137. In 1430 the bishopric was united to that of Cork; in 
1638 it again became independent, and in 1660 it was again 
united to Cork and Ross. In 1678 it was once more declared 
independent, and so continued till 1835. The name, Cluain- 
Uamha, signifies “ the meadow of the cave,” from the curious 
limestone caves in the vicinity. The Pipe Roll of Cloyne, 
compiled by Bishop Swaffham in 1364, is a remarkable record 
embracing a full account of the feudal tenures of the see, the 
nature of the impositions, and the duties the pun homines Sanett 
Colmmi were bound to perform at a very early period. The 
roll is preserved in the record office, Dublin. It was edited by 
Richard Caulfield in 1859. 

CLUB (connected with “ dump "), (i) a thick stick, used as a 
weapon, or heavy implement for athletic exercises (“ Indian 
club,” &c ) ; (2) one of the four suits of playing-cards, — the 
translation of the Spanish bastb — represented by a black trefoil 


(taken from the French, in which languag;e it is trifle ) ; (3) a 
term given to a particular form of association of persons. It is 
to this third sense that this article is devoted. 

By the term ” club,” the most general word for which is in 
Gr. iraipla, in Lat. sodditas, is here meant an association within 
the state of persons not united together by any natural ties of 
kinship, real or supposed. Modem clubs are dealt with below, 
and we begin with an account of Greek and Roman clubs. Such 
clubs are found m all ancient states of which we have any 
detailed knowledge, and seem to have dated in one form or 
another from a very early period. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose, in the absence of certain information, that the rigid 
system of groups of kin, f.s. family, gens, phratna, &c., affording 
no principle of association beyond the maintenance of society 
os it then existed, may itself have suggested the formation of 
groups of a more elastic and expansive nature ; in other words, 
that clubs were an expedient for the deliverance of society from 
a too rigid and conservative principle of crystallization. 

Greek , — ^The most comprehensive statement we possess as to 
the various kinds of clubs which might exist in a single Greek 
state is contained in a law of Solon quoted incidentally in the 
Digest of Justinian (47. 22), which guaranteed the administrative 
independence of these associations provided they kept within 
the bounds of the law. Those mentioned (apart from demes 
and phratries, which were not clubs as here understood) are 
associations for religious purposes, for burial, for trade, for 
privateering {eirl kelav), and for the enjoyment of common 
meals. Of these by far the most important are the religious 
clubs, about which we have a great deal of information, chiefly 
from inscriptions ; and these may be taken as covering those 
for burial purposes and for common meals, for there can be no 
doubt that all such unions had originally a religious object of 
some kind. But we have to add to Solon’s list the political 
haifylai which we meet with in Athenian history, which do not 
seem to have always had a religious object, whatever their origin 
may have been ; and it may be convenient to clear the ground 
by considering these first. 

In the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars 
we hear of hetairies within the two political parties, oligarchic 
and democratic ; Themis tocles is said (Plut. Aristides, 2) to have 
belonged to one, Pericles’ supporters seem to have been thus 
organized (Plut. Per. 7 and 13), and Cimon had a hundred 
hetairoi devoted to him (Plut. Cim, 17). These associations were 
used, like the collegia sodalicia at Rome (see below), for securing 
certain results at elections and in the law-courts (Thuc. viii. 54), 
and were not regarded as harmful or illegal. But the bitterness 
of party struggles in Greece during the Peloponnesian War 
changed them in many states into political engines dangerous 
to the constitution, and especially to democratic institutions ; 
Aristotle mentions {Politics^ p. 1310 a) a secret oath taken by the 
members of oligarchic clubs, containing the promise, ” 1 will be 
an enemy to the people, and will devise all the harm I can 
against them.” At Athens in 413 b.c. the conspiracy against 
the democracy was engineered by means of these clubs, which 
existed not only there but in the other cities of the empire 
(Thuc. viii. 48 and 54), and had now become secret conspiracies 
(erwaj/Aoertat) of a wholly unconstitutional kind. On this 
subject see Grote, Hist, of Greece, v. 360; A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Handbook of Greek Constitutional History, 208 foil. 

Passing over the clubs for trade or plunder mentioned in 
Solon’s law, of which we have no detailed knowledge, we come 
to the religious associations. These were known by several 
names, especially thiasi, eranot and orgeones, and it is not possible 
to distinguish these from each other in historical times, though 
they may have had different origins. They had the common 
object of sacrifice to a particular deity ; the thiad and orgeones 
seem to be connected more especially with foreign deities whose 
rites were of an orgiastic character. The organization of these 
societies is the subject of aii excellent treatise by Paul Foucart 
{Les Associdions reltgieuses chez les Grecs^ Paris, 18^3), still 
indispensable, from which the following particulars are dhiefly 
drawn. For the greater part of them the evidence consists of 
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inscriptions from various parts of Gileece, many of which were 
published for the first time by Foucart, and will be found at the 
end of his book. 

The first striking point is that the object of all these associa- 
tions is to maintam the worship of some foreign deity, i.ff. of 
some deity who was not one of those admitted and guaranteed 
by the state — the divine inhabitants of the city, as they may be 
called. For all these the state made provision of priests, temples, 
sacrifices, &c. ; but for all others these necessaries had to be 
looked after by private individuals associated for the purpose. 
The state, as we see from the law of Solon quoted above, made no 
difficulty about the introduction of forei^ worships, provided 
they did not infringe the law and were not morally unwholesome, 
and regarded these associations as having all the rights of legal 
corporations. So we find the cult of deities such as Sabazius, 
Mater Magna (see Great Mother of the Gods) and Attis, 
Adonis, Isis, Serapis, M€n Tyrannos, carried on in Greek states, 
and especially in seaports like the Peiraeus, Rhodes, Smyrna, 
without protest, but almost certainly without moral benefit to 
the worshippers. The famous passage in Demosthenes (de 
Corona^ sect. 259 foil.) shows, however, that the initiation at an 
early age in the rites of Sabazius did not gain credit for Aeschines 
in the eyes of the best men. We are not surprised to find that, 
in accordance with the foreign character of the cults thus main- 
tained, the members of the associations are rarely citizens by 
birth, but women, freedmen, foreigners and even slaves. Thus 
in an inscription found by Sir C. Newton at Cnidus, which 
contains a mutilated list of members of a thiasos, one only out 
of twelve appears to be a Cnidian citizen, four are slaves, seven 
are probably foreigners. Hence we may conclude that these 
associations were of importance, whether for good or for evil, in 
organizing and encouraging the foreign population in the cities 
of Greece. 

The next striking fact is that these associations were organized, 
as we shall also find them at Rome, in imitation of the con- 
stitution of the city itself. Each had its law, its assembly, its 
magistrates or officers {t.e. secretary, treasurer) as well as 
priests or priestesses, and its finance. The law regulated the 
conditions of admission, which involved an entrance fee and an 
examination (SoKLixaa-la) as to character; the contributions, 
which had to be paid by the month, and the steps to be taken 
to enforce payment, e.g, exclusion in case of persistent neglect 
of this duty ; the use to be made of the revenues, such as the 
building or maintenance of temple or club-house, and the cost 
of crowns or other honours voted by the assembly to its officers. 
This assembly, in accordance with the law, elected its officers 
once a year, and these, like those of the state itself, took an oath 
on entering office, and gave an account of their stewardship at 
the end of the year. Further details on these points of internal 
government will be found in Foucart’s work (pp 20 foil.), chiefly 
derived from inscriptions of the orgeones engaged in the cult 
of the Mother of the Gods at the Peiraeus. The important 
question whether these religious associations were in any sense 
benefit clubs, or relieved the sick and needy, is answered by him 
emphatically in the negative. 

As might naturally be supposed, the religious clubs increased 
rather than diminished in number and importance in the later 
periods of Greek history, and a large proportion of the inscrip- 
tions relating to them belong to the Macedonian and Roman 
empires. One of the most interesting, found in 1868, belongs 
to the 2nd century a.d., viz. that which reveals the worship 
of Men Tyrannos at Laurium (Foucart, pp, 119 foil.). This 
Phrygian deity was introduced into Attica by a Lycian slave, 
employed by a Roman in working the mines at Laurium. He 
founded the cult and the eranos which was to maintain it, and 
seems also to have drawn up the law regulating its ritual and 
government. This may help us to understand the way in which 
similar associations of an earlier were instituted. 

At Rome the principle of private association was 
recognized very early by the state ; sodaUtates for religious 
purposes are mentioned in the XII. Tables (Gaius in Digest^ 
47. 22. 4), and collegia opificutn, or trade gilds, were believed 
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to have been instituted by Numa, which probably means that 
they were regulated by the jus iivimm as being associated 
with particular worships. It is difficult to distinguish between 
the two words coUegtum and sodaktas ; but collegium is the 
wider of the two in meaning, and may ht used for associations 
of all kinds, public and private, while sodaliias is more especially 
a union for the purpose of maintaining a cult. Both words 
indicate the permanence of the object undertaken by the associa- 
tion, while a socteias is a temporary combination without strictly 
permanent duties. With the societates publtcanorum and other 
contracting bodies of which money-making was the main object, 
we are not here concerned. 

'Fhe collegia optficum ascribed to Numa (Plut. Numa, 17) 
include gilds of weavers, fullers, dyers, shoemakers, doctors, 
teachers, painters, &c., as we learn from Ovid, Fasti, iii. 819 foil., 
where they are described as associated with the cult of Minerva, 
the deity of handiwork ; Plutarch also mentions flute-players, 
who were connected with the cult of Jupiter on the Capitol, 
and smiths, goldsmiths, tanners, &c. It would seem that, though 
these gilds may not have had a religious origin as some have 
thought, they were from the beginning, like all early institutions, 
associated with some cult ; and in most cases this was the cult 
of Minerva. In her temple on the Aventine almost all these 
collegia had at once their religious centre and then business 
headquarters. When during the Second Punic War a gild of 
poets was instituted, this too had its meeting-place in the same 
temple. The object of the gild in each case was no doubt to 
protect and advance the interests of the trade, but on this point 
we have no sufficient evidence, and can only follow the analogy 
of similar institutions in other countries and ages. Wc lose 
sight of them almost entirely until the age of Cicero, when they 
reappear in the form of political clubs (collegia sodalicta or 
compitahcia) chiefly with the object of securing the election of 
candidates for magistracies by fair or foul means — usually the 
latter (see esp. Cic. pro Plancio, passim). These were suppressed 
by a senatusconsultum in 64 B.c., revived by Clodius six years 
later, and finally abolished by Julius (Caesar, as dangerous to 
public order. Probably the old trade gilds had been swampi'cl in 
the vast and growing population of the city, and these, inferior 
and degraded both in personnel and objects, had taken their 
place. But the principle of the trade gild reasserts itself under 
the Empire, and is found at work m Rome and in every municipal 
town, attested abundantly by the evidence of inscriptions. 
Though the right of permitting such associations belonged to 
the government alone, these trade gilds were recognized by the 
state as being instituted ut necessanam operani puhhcis ulih- 
tatibus exhtbereni '' (Digest, 50. 6. 6). Every kind of trade and 
business throughout the Empire seems to have had its collegium, 
as is shown by the inscriptions in the Corpus from any Roman 
municipal town ; and the life and work of the lower orders of 
the municipales are shadowed forth in these interesting survivals. 
The primary object was no doubt still to protect the trade ; 
but as time went on they tended to become associations for 
feasting and enjoyment, and more and more to depend on the 
munificence of patrons elected with the object of eliciting it. 
Fuller information about them will be found in G. Boissier, 
La Religion romaine d^ Auguste aux Antonins, ii. 286 foil., and 
S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, pp. 264 foil. 
How far they formed a basis or example for the gilds of the 
early middle ages is a difficult question which cannot be answered 
here (see Gilds) ; it is, however, probable that they gradually 
lost their original business character, and became more and more 
associations for procuring the individual, lost as he was in the 
vast desert of the empire, some little society and enjoyment in 
life, and the certainty of funeral rites and a permanent memorial 
after death. 

We may now return to the associations formed for the main- 
tenance of cults, which were usually called sodaUtates, though 
the word collegium was also used for them, as m the case of the 
college of the Arval Brothers (q^v.). Of the ancient Sodales 
Titii nothing is known until they were revived by Augustus ; 
but it seems probable that when a gens or family charged with 
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the^ maintenance of a particulsur cult had died out^ its place was 
supplied by a sodditm (yL&rqmrdt, StmtmmiHi^tmg^ iii. 134). 
The introduction of new cults also led to the institution of new 
associations ; thus in 495 b.c. when the worship of Minerva was 
introduced, a collegium mermt&fum was founded to maiatam it, i 
which held its feast on the Hes mtdis (dedication day) ai the 
temple (Liv. ii. 27. 5) ; anti in 387 the ludi CapfUlim were 
placed under the care ^ a similar association of dwellers on the 
Capitoline hill. In 204 »,c. when the Mater Magna was intro- 
duced from Fessinus (see Great Mother of the Gods) a 
wdalitas (or sodditaUS} was instituted which, as Cicero tells 
us (de Senect, 13. 45) used to feiist together during the ludt > 
Megalenses. All such associations were duly licensed by the 
state, which at all times was vigilant in forbidding the main- 
tenance of any which it deemed dangerous for religious or political 
reasons ; thus in 186 b.c. the senate, by a decree of which part 
is preserved (C.I.L. i. 4^), made all combinations for promoting 
the Hacchic religious rites strictly illegal. But legalized sodalt- 
fades are frequent later ; the temple of Venus Genetrix, begun 
by Julius and finished by Augustus, had its collegium (Plmy, 
N.H. ii. 93), and sodalitates were instituted for the cult of the 
deified emperors Augustus, Ckudius, &c. 

We thus arrive by a second channel at the collegia of the , 
empire. Both the histoiy of the trade gilds and that of the 
religious collegia or soiaMtates conduct us by a course of natural 
development to that extraordinary system dt private association 
with which the empire was honeycombed. 

As has been already said of the trade gilds, the main objects 
of association seem to have been to make life more enjoyable 
and to secure a permanent burial-place ; and of these the latter 
was probably the primary or original one. It was a natural 
instinct in the classical as in the pre^classical world to wish 
to rest securely after death, to escape neglect and oblivion. 
This is not the place to explain the difficulties which the poorer 
classes in the Roman empire had to face in satisfying this instinct; 
but since the publication of the Corpus Inscrtptionum has made 
us familiar with the conditions of the life of these classes, there 
can be no doubt that this was always a leading motive in their 
passion for association. In the year a.d. 133 under Hadrian 
this instinct was recognized by law, i e. by a senatusconsuUum 
which has fortunately come down to us. It was engraved at the 
head of their own regulations by a collegium instituted for the 
worship of Diana and Antinous at Lanuvium, and runs thus : 

Qui siipem menstrmm confer re volcni tn ftmera, m id collegium 
coeant, neque sub specie ejus callegn nisi semel in mense cceant 
conferendi causa unde defuncti sepehaniur^^ {C.LL. xiv. 2112) 
From the Digest, 47, 22. i, the locus classicus on this subject, 
we learn that this was a general law allowing the founding of 
funerary associations, provided that the law against illicit 
collegia were complied with, and it was natural that from that 
time onwards such collegia should spring up in eveiy direction 
The inscription of Lanuvium, together with many others (for 
which see the works of Boisvsier and Dill already <Tted), has 
given us a clear idea of the constitution of these colleges. Their 
members were as a rule of the humblest classe^s of society, and 
often included slaves ; from each was due an entrance fee and 
a monthly subscription, and a funeral grant was made to the 
heir of each member at his death in order to bury him in the 
hurying-place of the college, or if they were too poor to construct 
one of their own, to secure burial in a public columbarium. 
The instinct of the Roman for organization is well illustrated 
in the government of these colleges. They were organized on 
exactly the same lines as the municipal towns of the empire ; 
their officers were elected, usually for a year, or in the case of 
honorary distinctions, for life ; as in a municipal town, they 
were called quinqucnnales, curatores, praefecti, &c., and quaestors 
superintended the finances of the association. Their idace of 
meeting, if they were rich enough to have one, was called sckola 
and answered the purpose of a club-house ; the site or the building 
was often given them by some rich patron, who was pleased to 
see his name engraved over its doorway. Here we come upon 
one of those defects in the society of the empire which seem 


gradually to have sapped the virility of the popuktionn^the 
desire to get othera to do for you what you ore unwilling or 
unable to do for yourself. The patroni increased in number, 
and more and more the colleges acquired the habit of depending 
i on their benefactions, while at the same time it would seem that 
the primary object of burial became subordinate to the ckiim 
of the common weal. It may also be asserted with confidence, 
as of the Greek clubs, that these coUegia rarely or never did the 
work of our benefit clubs, by assisting sick or infirm members ; 
such objects at any rate ^ not appear m the inscriptions. The 
cmly exceptbns seem to be the military coUegia, which, though 
strictly forbidden as dangerous to discipline, continued to 
increase in number in spite of the law. The great Icgionaiy 
camps of the Roman province of Africa (Q^nat, UArmie 
romadne, 457 foil.) have left us inscriptions which show not only 
the existence of these clubs, but the way in which their funds 
were spent; and it appears that they were applied to useful 
purposes in the life of a member ai& well as for his burial, e.g. to 
travelling expenses, or to his support after his discharge (see 
especially C.LL. viii. 2552 foil.). 

As the Roman empire became gradually impoverished and 
depopulated, and as the difficulty of defending its frontiers 
increased, these associations must have been slowly extinguished, 
and the living and the dead citizen alike ceased to be the object 
of care and contribution. The sudden invasion of Dacia by 
barbarians in a.d. 166 was followed by the extinction of one 
cdkgium which has left a record of the fact, and probalily by 
many others. The master of the college of Jupiter Cemenius, 
with the two quaestors and seven witnesses, attest the fact that 
the college has ceased to exist. The accounts have been 
wound up, and no balance is left in the chest. For a long time 
no member has attended on the days fixed for meetings, and 
no subscriptions have been paid” (Dill, op. cit p. 285). The 
record of similar extinctions in the centuries that fdlowed, 
were they extant, would show us how this interesting form of 
crystallization, in which the well-drilled people of the empire 
displayed an unusual spontaneity, gradually melted away and 
disappeared (see further Gilds and Charity and Charitiks). 

Besides the works alreadv cited may be mentioned Mommsen, 
de Coliegtu et Svdaltctts (1S43), which laid the foundation of all 
subsequent study of the .subiect , Marquardt, Staaisverwaltung,, iii. 
134 foil , de Marchi, 11 Culto privato di Roma anhea, ii. 75 foil ; 
Komemann, s.v. “ Collegium ” m Pauly- Wissowa, Realencvclopddte. 

(W. W. P.*) 

Modern Clubs . — The word “ club,” in its modern sense of an 
association to promote good-fellowship and social intercourse, 
is not very old, only becoming common in England at tlie time 
of The Tatler and The Spectator (1709-1712). It is doubtful 
whesther its use originated in its meaning of a knot of people, 
or from the fact that the members “ clubbed together to pay 
the expenses of their meetings. The oldest English clubs were 
merely informal periodic gatherings of friends for the purpose 
of dining or drinking together. Thomas Occleve {temp. Henry 
IV.J mentions such a club called La Court de Bone Compaigme, of 
which he was a member. John Aubrey (writing in 1659; sa.ys; 
” We now use the word clubbe for a sod^ty in a tavern.” Of 
these early clubs the most famous was the Bread Street or Friday 
Street Club, originated by Sir Walter Raleigh, and meeting at 
the Mermaid Tavern. Shakespeare,. Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden 
and Donne were among the members. Another such club was 
that which met at the Devil Tavern near Temple Bar ; and of 
this Ben Jonson is supposed to have been the founder. 

With the introduction of coffee-drinking m the middle of the 
17th century, clubs entered on a more permanent ph^. The 
coffee-houses of the later Stuart period are the real originals of 
the modem club-house. The clubs of the late 17th and eaarly 
i8th century type resemblM their Tudor forerunners in being 
oftenesf associations solely for conviviality or literary coteries. 
But many were confessedly political, e.g. The Rota, or Coffee 
(Itdi (1659), a debating society for the spread of republican ideas, 
broken up at the Restoration, the Calves Head Club {c. 16^3) 
and the Green Ribbon Club (1675) (^**'-)* characteristics 
of all these clubs were : (i) no permanent financial bond between 
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the members, each man*s liaWHty ending for the time being 
trfien he had paid his “ score ^ after the j (2)110 permanent 
dttb-houae, though each c^ue tended to make some special 
60 ffee>houSe or tavern their head^juarters. These coffee-house 
clubs soon became hotbeds of political scandal-^mongering and 
intriguing, and in 1675 Charles IL issued a proclmnation which 
ran, “ His Majesty hath thought fit and necessary that coffee 
houses be (for the future) put down and suppress^/* owing to 
the fact “ that in such houses divers false, malitious and scandal- 
ous reports are devised and spread abroad to the Defamation 
of his Majesty’s Government and to the Di^urbance of Peace 
and Quiet of the Realm.’^ So unpopular was this proclamation 
that it was almost instantly found necessary to withdraw it, 
and by Anne’s reign the coffee-house club was a feature of 
England’s social life. 

From the iSth-century clubs two types have been evolved. 

(1) The social and dining chabs, permanent mstitutions with 
fixed club-house. The London coffee-house clubs in increasing 
their members absorbed the whole accommodation of the coffee- 
house or tavern where they held their meetings, and this became 
the club-house, often retaining the name of the original keeper, 
e.g. White’s, Brooks’s, Arthur’s, Boodle’s. The modem club, 
sometimes proprietary, i>. owned by an individual or private 
syndicate, but more frequently owned by the members who 
legate to a committee the management of its affairs, first 
reached its highest development in London, where the district 
of St James’s has long been known as Clubland ” ; but the 
institution has spread all over the English-speaking world. 

(2) Those clubs which have but occasional or periodic meetings 
and often possess no club-house, but exist primarily for some 
specific object. Such are the many purely athletic, sports and 
pastimes dubs, the Jockey Club, the Alpine, chess, yacht and 
motor clubs. Then there are literary clubs, musical and art 
clubs, publishing clubs ; and the name of club ” has been 
annexed by a large group of associations which fall between the 
club proper and mere friendly societies, of a purely periodic 
and temporary nature, such as slate, goose and Christmas clubs, 
which arc not required to be registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. 

Thus it is seen that the modern club has little in common 
with its prototypes in the i8th century. Of those which survive 
in London the following may be mentioned : White’s, originally 
established in 1698 as White’s Chocolate House, l>ecame the 
headquarters of the Tory party, but is to-day no longer political. 
Brooks’s (1764), onginally the resort of the Whigs, is no longer 
strictly associated with Lil)€Talism. Boodle’s (1762) had a 
tradition of being the resort of country gentlemen, and especially 
of masters of foxhounds. Arthur’s (1765), originally an offshoot 
of White’s, has always been purely social. The Cocoa Tree 
(1746) also survives as a social resort. Social clubs, without 
club-houses, are represented by the Literary Club The Club ”), 
founded in 1764 by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr Johnson, and 
such recent institutions as the Johnson Club, Ye Sette of Odd 
Volumes (founded by Bernard Quaritch) and many others. 

The number of regularly establislied clubs in London is now 
upwards of a hundred. Of these the nwre important, with the 
dates of then establishment, are: Army and Navy (1837); 
Athenaeum (1824), founded by Sir Walter Scott and Thomas 
Moore ** for the association of individuals known for their 
scientific or literary attainments, artists of eminence in any 
class of the fine arts, and noblemen and gentlemen distinguished 
as liberal patrons of science, literature or the arts ** ; Bachelors* 
^881) ; Carlton (1832), the chief Conservative chib ; City 
Qarlton (1868); Conservative (1840); Ccmstitutional (1883); 
Devonshire (1875); East India Unit^ Service (1849); Garrick 
(1831), “ for the general patronage of the drama, for bringing 
together the supporters of the drama, and for the formation of 
a theatrical library with works on costume : Guards (1813); 
Junior Athenaeum (1864); Junior Carlton (1864); Marlborough 
(18169); National Liberal (1882); Oriental (1824); Oxford 
and C^bridge (1830) ; R^orm (1837), formerly the Liberal 
headquartesn 7 lavage (1857); St James’s (i8j[7), diplomatic; 


Travellers’ (1819), for which a candidate must have travelled 
out of the British Islands to a distance of at least 500 m. from 
London in a direct line ” ; Turf (1868) ; Union (1823) ; Uriited 
Seivice (1815); Wellingtcm (1883) ; Windham (1828). Almost 
every interest, rank and profession has its club. Thus there is a 
Fress Club, a Fly-Fishers’ Ckib, a Gun Club, an Authors’, a 
Fanners’, a Lawyers’ (the Eldon) and a Bath Club. Of the 
purely women’s dub® the most important are the Alexandra 
(1884), Empress (1897), Lyceum (1904) and Ladies* Army 
and Navy (1904) ; while the Albemarle and the Sesame have a 
leading place among dubs for men and women. Of political 
dubs having no club-house, the best-known are the Colxien 
Free Trade, 1866) ; the Eighty (Liberal, 1880) and the United 
Unionist, 1886). There are clubs in all important provincial 
towns, and at Edinburgh the New Qub (1787), and m Dublin 
the Kildare Street (i7<^), rival those of London. 

I The mode of election of members varies. In some clubs 
I' the committee alone have the power of choosmg new membtTs 
, In others the election is by ballot of the whole club, one black 
j ball in ten ordinarily exdudmg. In the Athenaeum, whilst the 
principle of election by ballot of the whole dub obtains, the duty 
is also cast upon the committee of annually selecting nine 
members who are to be ** of distinguished eminence in science, 
literature or the arts, or for pubhc services,” and the rule makes 
stringent provision for the conduct of these elections. On the 
committee of the same club is likewise conferred power to elect 
without ballot princes of the blood royal, cabinet ministers, 
bishops, the speaker of the House of Commons, judges, &c. 

The affairs of clubs are managed by committees constituted 
of the trustees, who are usually permanent members, and of 
ordinarily twenty-four other members, chosen by the club at 
large, one-third of whom go out of office annually. These 
committees have plenaiy^ powers to deal with the affairs of the 
club committed to their charge, assembling weekly to transact 
current business and audit the accounts. Once a year a meeting 
of the whole dub is held, before which a report is laid, and any 
action taken thereupon which may be necessary. (Sec J. 
Wertheimer, The Law relating to CluhSy 1903 ; and Sir E. Carson 
on Club law, in vol. iii. of The Lams of England, 1909.) 

Previous to 1902 dubs in England had not come within the 
purview of the licensing system. The Licensing Act of 1902, 
however, remedied that defect, and although it was passed 
principally to check the abuse of “ dubs ” being formed solely 
to sell intoxicating liquors free from the restnetions of the 
licensing acts, it applied to all dubs m England and Wales, of 
whatever kind, from the humblest to the most exalted Pall 
Mall club. The act required the registration of every club 
which occupied any premises habitually used for the purposes 
of a dub and in which intoxicating liquor was supplied to 
members or their guests. The secretary of every club was 
required to furnish to the clerk to the j’ustices of the petty 
sessional division a return giving ((?) the name and objects of 
the club ; (b) the address of the club ; (r) the name of the 
secretary ; (d) the number of members ; (c) the rules of the 
club relating to (i.) the election of members and the admission 
of temporary and honorary members and of guests ; (ii.) the 
terms of subscription and entrance fee, if any ; (iii.) the cessation 
of membership ; (iv.) the hours of opening and closing ; and 
(v.) the mode of altering the rules. The same particulars must 
ho furnished by a secretary before the opening of a new club. 
The act imposed heavy penalties for supplying and keeping 
liquor in an unregistered dub. The act gave power to a court 
of summary jurisdiction to strike a dub off the register on 
complaint in writing by any person on any of various grounds, 

! e.g. if its members numbered less than twenty-five ; if there 
I was frequent drunkenness on the premises ; if persons were 
habitually admitted as members without forty-dght hours’ 
interval between nomination and admission ; if the supply 
of liquor was not under the control of the members or the com- 
mittee, 8rc. The Licensing (Scotland) Act 1903 made Scottish 
clubs liable to registration in a similar manner. 

In no other country did dub-life attain such an early perfection 
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as in England. The earliest clubs on the European continent 
were of a political nature. These m 1848 were repressed in 
Austria and Germany, and the modem clubs of Berlin and 
Vienna are mere replicas of their English prototypes. In France, 
where the term cercle is most usual, the first was Le Qub Politique 
(1782), and during the Revolution such associations proved 
important political forces (see Jacobins » Feuillants, Corde- 
liers). Of the modern purely social clubs in Paris the most 
notable are The Jockey Club (1833) and the Cercle de la Rue 
Royale. 

In the United States clubs were first established after the 
War of Independence. One of the first in date was the Hoboken 
Turtle Club (1797), which still survives. Of the modem clubs 
in New York the Union (1836) is the earliest, and other important 
ones are the Century (1847), Union League (1863), University 
{1865), Knickerbocker (187 1 ), Lotus (1870), Manhattan (1865), and 
Metropolitan (1891). But club-life in American cities has grown 
to enormous proportions ; the number of excellent clubs is now 
legion, and their hospitality has become proverbial. The chief 
clubs in each city are referred to in the topographical articles. 

Walter Arnold, Life and Death of the Siibhme Socteiy of Beefsteaks 
(1871); John Aubrey, Letters of Uminent Persons (2 vols ) ; C. Marsh, 
Clubs of London t with Anecdotes of their Members ^ Sketches of Character 
and Conversation (2 vols , 1832) ; Notes and Queries ^ 3rd scries, 
vols I, 9, 10; W. II Pyno, Wtne and Walnuts (2 vols, 182^); 
Admiral Smyth, Sketch of the Use and Progress of the Royal Society 
Club (i860) ; John Timbs, Club Life of London^ with Anecdotes of 
Clubs y Coffee-Houses and Taverns (2 vols., 1866), and History of 
Clubs and Club Life (1872) ; Th. Walker, The Original ^ fifth edition, 
by W A Guy (1875) ; The Secret History of Clubs of all Descriptions 
by Ned Ward (1700) ; Complete and Humourous Account of all the 
Remarkable Clubs and Societies in the Cities of London and Westminster ^ 
by Ned Ward (7th edition, 175O) ; The London Clubs , their Anec~ 
doteSf History, Private Rules and Regulations (i2mo, 1853) , Rev. A 
Hume, Learned Societies and Printing Clubs (1847) ; J, Strang, 
Glasgow and Us Clubs (1857) : A F Leach, Club Cases (1879) ; Col. 
G. J Ivey, Clubs of the World (1880) , J. Wertheimer, Lau/ relating 
to Clubs (1885) , L. Fagan, The Reform Club (1887) , F, G Waugh, 
Memhets of the Athenaeum Club (privately printed 1888). 

CLUB-FOOT {taltpes)j the name given to deformities of the 
foot, some of which are congenital, others acquired — the latter 
being chiefly due to infantile paralysis. Taltpes equtnus is that 
form in which the heel does not touch the ground, the child 
resting on the toes. In talipes varus the foot is turned inwards 
and shortened, the inner edge of the foot is raised, and the 
child walks on the outer edge. These two conditions are often 
combined, the heel being drawn up and the foot twisted inward ; 
the name given to the twofold deformity is taltpes eqmno-varus. 
It is the most usual congenital form. In taltpes calcaneus the 
toes are pointed upwards and the foot rests on the heel. This 
is always an acquired (paralytic) deformity. 

The treatment of congenital club-foot, which is almost in- 
variably varus or equino-varus, should he begun as soon as ever 
the abnormal condition of the foot is recognized. The nurse 
should be shown how to twist and coax the foot into the improved 
position, and should so hold it in her hand many times a day. 
And thus by daily, or, one might almost say, hourly manipula- 
tions, much good may be accomplished without distress to the 
infant. If after weeks or months of these measures insufficient 
progress has been made, the subcutaneous division of a tendon 
or two, or of some tendons and ligaments may be necessary, the 
foot being subsequently fixed up in the improved position in 
plaster of Paris. If these subcutaneous operations also prove 
disappointing, or if after their apparently successful employment 
the foot constantly relapses into the old position, a more radical 
procedure will be required. Of the many procedures which 
have been adopted there is, probably, none equal to that of free 
transverse incision introduced by the late Dr A. M. Phelps of 
New York. By this open method ” the surgeon sees exactly 
what structures are at fault and in need of division — skin, 
fasciae tendons, ligments ; everything, in short, which pre- 
vented the easy rectification of the deformity. After the opera- 
tion, the foot is fixed, without any strain, in an over-corrected 
position, between plaster of Paris splints. By the adoption 
of this method the old instrument of torture known as ** Scarpa’s 


shoe ” has become obsolete, as have also some of those operations 
which effected improvement of the foot by the reinoval of 
portions of the bony arch* Phelps’s operation removes the 
deformity by increasing the length of the concave border of the 
foot rather tiian by shortening the convex borders as in cuneiform 
osteotomy ; it is a levelling up, not a levelling down. 

Tdipes valgus is very rare as a congenital defect, but is common 
enough as a result of infantile paralysis and as such is apt to be 
combined with the calcanean variety. “ Flat-foot ” is some- 
times spoken of as spurious talipes valgus ; it is due to the bony 
arches of the foot being called upon to support a weight beyond 
their power. The giving way of the arches may be due to 
weakness of the muscles, tendons or ligaments — probably of all 
three. It is often met with in feeble and flabby children, and 
in nurses, waiters, policemen and others whose feet grow tired 
from much standing. Exercises on tip-toe, especially with a 
skipping rope, massage, rest and tonic treatment will give 
relief, and shoes or boots may be supplied with the heel and sole 
thickened along the inner borders so that the weight may be 
received along the strong outer border of the foot. When the 
flat-footed individual stands it should be upon the outer borders 
of his feet, or better still, when convenient, on tip-toe, as this 
posture strengthens those muscles of the leg which run into the 
sole of the foot and hold up the bony arches. In certain extreme 
cases the surgeon wrenches the splay feet into an inverted 
position and fixes them in plaster of Paris, taking off the casing 
every day for the purpose of massage and exercises. 

Flat-foot is often associated with knock-knee in children 
and young adults who are the subject of rickets. 

Morton's Disease . — In some cases of flat-foot the life of the 
individual is made miserable by neuralgia at the root of the toes, 
which comes on after much standing or walking, the distress 
being so great that, almost regardless of propriety, he is com- 
pelled to take off his boot. The condition is known as Morton’s 
disease or metaiarsalgta. The pain is due to the nerves of the 
toes (which come from the sole of the foot) being pressed upon 
by the rounded ends of the long bones of the foot near the web ot 
the toes. It does not generally yield to palliative measures 
(though rest of the foot and a change to broad-toed, easy boots 
may be helpful), and the only effectual remedy is resection of 
the head of one of the metatarsal bones, after which relief is 
complete and permanent. 

For paralytic club-foot, in which distressing corns have been 
developed over the unnatural prominences upon which the 
sufferer has been accustomed to walk, the adoption of the most 
promising conservative measures arc usually disappointing, 
and relief and happiness may be obtainable only after the 
performance of Syme’s amputation through the ankle-joint. 

CLUE, or Clew ( 0 . Eng. cluwe), originally a ball of thread or 
wool, the thread of life, which, according to the fable, the Fates 
spin for every man. The ordinary figurative meaning, a piece 
of evidence leading to discovery, or a sign pointing to the right 
track, is derived from the story of Theseus, who was guided 
through the labyrinth by the ball of thread held by Ariadne. 

CLUENTIUS HABITUS, AULUS, of Larinum in Samnium, the 
hero of a Roman cause celibre. In 74 b.c. he accused his step- 
father Statius Albius Oppianicus of an attempt to poison him ; 
had It been successful, the property of Cluentius would have 
fallen to his mother Sassia. Oppianicus and two others were 
condemned, and some years later Oppianicus died in exile. 
But the verdict was looked upon with suspicion, and it was 
known for a fact that one of the jurymen had received a large 
sum of money for distribution amongst his colleagues. The 
result was the degradation of Cluentius himself and several 
of the jurymen. In 66, Sassia induced her stepson Oppianicus 
to charge Cluentius with having caused the elder Oppianicus 
to l>e poisoned while in exile. On this occasion the defence was 
undertaken by Cicero in the extant speech Pro Clueniio. In the 
end Cluentius was acquitted. Cicero afterwards boasted openly 
that he had thrown dust in the eyes of the jury (Quintilian, 
Insiiu ii. 17. 21, who quotes this speech more than any other). 
His efforts are chiefly devoted to proving that the condemnation 
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of the elder Oppianicus was just and in no way the result of 
the jury having been bribed Cluentius ; only a small portion 
of the end of the speech deals with the specific charge. It was 
generally believed that the verdict in the former trial was an 
unfair one ; and this opinion was most prejudicial to Cluentius; 
But even if it could be shown that Cluentius had bribed the jury- 
men, this did not prove that he had poisoned Oppianicus, 
although it supplied a sufficient reason for wishmg to get him 
out of the way. The speech delivered by Cicero on this occasion 
is considered one of his best. 

Editions of the speech by W. Y. Fausset (1887), W. Ramsay 
(1883) ; see also H. Nettleship, Lectures and Essays (1885). 

CLUMP, a word common to Teutonic languages, meaning 
a mass, lump, group or cluster of indefinite form, as a clump 
of grass or trees. The word is used of a wooden and clumsy 
shoe, made out of one piece of wood, worn by German peasants, 
and by transference is applied to the thick extra sole added to 
heavy boots for rough wear. Shoemakers speak of “ clumping ’’ 
a boot when it is mended by having a new sole fastened by nails 
and not sewn by hand to the old sole. 

CLUNES, a borough of Talbot county, Victoria, Australia, 
97i m. by rail N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 2426. It is the 
centre of an agricultural, pastoral and mining district, in which 
gold was first discovered in 1851. It lies in a healthy and 
picturesque situation at an elevation of 1081 ft. An annual 
agricultural exhibition and large weekly cattle sales are held 
in the town, 

CLUNY, or Clitgnv, a town of east central France, in the 
department of Sa6ne-et-Loirc, on the left bank of the Grosne, 
14 m. N.W. of Mficon by road. Pop. (1906) 3105. The interest 
of the town lies in its specimens of medieval architecture, which 
include, besides its celebrated abbey, the Gothic church of 
Notre-Dame, the church of St Marcel with its beautiful Roman- 
esque spire, portions of the ancient fortifications, and a number 
of picturesque houses belonging to the Romanesque, Gothic 
and Renaissance periods. The chief remains of the abbey (see 
Abbey) are the ruins of the basilica of St Peter and the abbot’s 
palace. The church was a Romanesque building, completed 
early in the 12th ccntuiy, and until the erection of St Peter 
at Rome was the largest ecclesiastical building in Europe, 
It was in great part demolished under the First Empire, but 
the south transept, a high octagonal tower, the chapel of Bourbon 
(15th century), and the mins of the apse still remain. In 1750 
the abbey buildings were largely rebuilt and now contam a 
technical school. Part of the site of the church is given up to 
the stabling of a government stud. The abbot’s palace, which 
belongs to the end of the T5th century, serves as hotel-de-ville, 
library and museum. The town has quarries of limestone and 
building-stone, and manufactures pottery, leather and paper, 

A mere village at the time when the abbey was founded (910), 
Cluny gradually increased in importance with the development 
of the religious fraternity, and in 1090 received a communal 
charter from the abbot St Hugh. In 1471 the town was taken 
by the troops of Louis XI. In 1 529 the abbey was given “ in 
commendam ” to the family of Guise, four members of which 
held the office of abbot during the next hundred years. The 
town and abbey suffered during the Wars of Religion of the 
16th century, and the abbey was closed in 1790. The residence 
erected in Paris at the end of the 15th century by the abbots 
Jean de Bourbon and Jacques d’Amboise, and known as the 
Hdtel de Cluny (see House, Plate L, fig. 6), is occupied by the 
du Sommerard collection ; but the College de Cluny founded 
in 1269 by the abbot Yves de Vergy, as a theological school for 
the order, is no longer in existence. 

The Order of Cluniac Benedictines, — ^The Monastery of Cluny 
was founded in 910 by William I. the Pious, count of Auvergne 
and duke of Guienne (Aquitaine). The first abbot was Bemo, 
who had under his rule two monasteries in the neighbourhood. 
Before his death in 927 two or three more came under his control, 
so that he bequeathed to his successor the government of a 
little group of five or six houses, which became the nucleus of 
the Order of Cluny. Bemo’s successor was Odo : armed with 
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papal privileges he set to work to make Cluny the centre of a 
revival and reform among the monasteries of France ; he also 
journeyed to Italy, and induced some of the great Benedictine 
houses, and among them St Benedict’s own monasteries of 
Subiaco and Monte Cassino, to receive the reform and adopt 
the Cluny manner of life. The process of extension, partly by 
founding new houses, partly hy incorporating old ones, went 
on under Odo’s successors, so that by the middle of the 1 2th 
century Cluny hud become the centre and head ol a great 
order embracing 314 monastenes — the number 2000, sometimes 
given, is an exaggeration — m all parts of Europe, in France, 
Italy, the Empire, Lorraine, Spain, England, Scotland, Poland, 
and even in the Holy Land. And the influence of ('luny extended 
far beyond the actual order : many monastenes besides Monte 
Cassino and Subiaco adopted its customs and manner of life 
without subjecting themselves to its sway ; and of these, many 
in turn became the centres of reforms which extended Cluny 
ideas and influences over still wider circles : Fleury and Hirsau 
may be mentioned as conspicuous examples. The gradual 
stages in the growth of the Cluny sphere of influence is exliil}itefl 
in a map [VI. C.] in Heussi and Muleri’s Handatlas zur Kttdien- 
geschtihte, 1905. 

When we turn to the inner life of Cluny, we find that the 
decrees of Aix-la-C‘hapelle, which summed up the Carolmgian 
movement for reform (see Benedictines), were token as the 
basis of the observance. Field work and manual labour were 
given up ; and in compensation the tendency initiated by 
Benedict of Aniane, to prolong and multiply the church services 
far beyond the canonical office contemplated by St Benedict, 
was carried to still greater extremes, so that the services came 
to occupy nearly the whole day. The lessons at the night office 
became so lengthy that, the Book of Genesis was reail 
through m a week ; and the daily psalmody, between canonical 
office and extra devotions, exceeded a hundred psalms (see 
Edm. Bishop, Origin of the Primer^ Early English Text Soc., 
Original Series, No. 109). 

If its influence on the subsequent history of monastic and 
religious life and organization be considered, the most noteworthy 
feature of the Cluny system was its external polity, which con- 
stituted it a veritable “ order in the modem .sense of the word, 
the first that had existed smee that of Pachomius (see Mon- 
asticism). All the houses that belonged, either by foundation 
or incorporation, to the Cluny system were absolutely subject 
to Cluny and its abbot, who was “ general ” in the same sense 
as the general of the Jesuits or Dominicans, the practically 
absolute ruler of the whole system. The superiors of all the 
subject houses (usually priors, not abbots) were his nominees ; 
every member of the order was professed by his permission, 
and had to pass some of the early years of his monastic life 
at Cluny itself ; the abbot of Cluny had entire control over 
every one of the monks— some 10,000, it is said ; it even came 
about that he had the practical appointment of his successor. 
For a description and criticism of the system, see F. A. Gasquel, 
Sketch of Monastic Constitutional History, pp. xxxii-xxxv (the 
Introduction to 2nd ed. (1895) of the English trans. of the 
Monks of the West) ; here it must suffice to say that it is the very 
antithesis of the Benedictine polity (see Benedictines). 

The greatness of Cluny is really the greatness of its early 
abbots. If the short reign of the unworthy Pontius be excepted, 
Cluny was ruled during a period of about 250 years (910-1157) 
by a succession of seven great abbots, who combmed those 
high qualities of character, ability and religion that were 
necessary for so commanding a position ; they were Berno. 
Odo, Aymard, Majolus (Maieul), Odilo, Hugh, Peter the Vener- 
able. Sprung from noble families of the neighbourhood : 
educated to the highest level of the culture of those times : 
endowed with conspicuous ability and prudence in the conduct 
of affairs ; enjoying the consideration and confidence of popes 
and sovereigns ; employed again and again as papal legates and 
imperial ambassadors ; taking part in all great movements of 
ecclesiastical and temporal politics ; refusing the first sees in 
Western Christendom, the cardinalate, and the papacy itself : 
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they ever remamed true to their state as monks, without loss 
of piety or religion. Four of them, indeed, Odo, Maieul, Odilo 
and Hugh, are venerated as saints. 

In the movement associated with tlie name of Hildebrand 
the influence of Cluny was thrown strongly on the side of religious 
and ecclesiastical reform, as in the suppression of simony and 
the enforcing of clerical celibacy ; but in the struggle between 
the Papacy and the Empire the abbots of Cluny seem to have 
steered a middle course tetween Guelfs and Ghibellmes, and to 
have exercised a moderating influence; St Hugh maintained 
relations with Henry IV. after his excommunication, and 
prolmhly influenced him to go to Canossa. Hildebrand himself, 
though probably not a monk of Ckiny, was a monk of a Ouniac 
monastery m Rome ; his successor, Urban 11 . , was actually 
a Cluny monk, as was Paschal 11 . It may safely be said that 
from the middle of the loth century until the middle of the 
1 2th, Cluny was the chief centre of religious influence throughout 
Western Europe, and the abbot of Cluny, next to the pope, 
the most important and powerful ecclesiastic in the Latin 
Church. 

Everything at Cluny was on a scale worthy of so great a 
position. The liasilica, begun 1089 and dedicated 1131, was, 
until the building of the present St Peter’s, the largest church 
in Christendom, and was both in structure and ornamenta- 
tion of unparalleled magnificence. The monastic buildings were 
gigantic. 

Dimng the ablmcy of Peter the Venerable (ii 22-1 157) it 
became clear that, after a lapse of two centuries, a renewal of 
the framework of the life and a revival of its spirit had become 
necessary. Accordingly he summoned a great chapter of the 
whole order whereat the priors and representatives of the 
subject houses attended in such numbers that, along with the 
Cluny community, the assembly consisted of 1200 monks, 
'rhls chapter drew up the 76 statutes associated with Peter’s 
name, regulating the whole range of claustral life, and solemnly 
promulgated as liinding on the whole Cluniac obedience. But 
these measures did not succeed in saving Cluny from a rapid 
decline that set in immediately after Peter’s death. The 
monarchical status of the abbot was gradually curtailed by 
the holding of general chapters at fixed periods and the appomt- 
ment of a lioard of definitors, elected by the chapter, as a per- 
manent counal for the abbot. Owing to these restrictions and 
still more to the fact that the later abbots were not of the same 
calibre as the early ones, their power and influence waned, until 
in 1528 (if not in 1456) the abbey fell into “ commendam.” 
The rise of the Cistercians and the mendicant orders were 
contributory causes, and also the difficulties experienced in 
keeping houses in other countnes subject to a French superior. 
And so the great system gradually became a mere congregation 
of French houses. Of the commendatory abbots the most 
remarkable were Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarm, who both 
initiated attempts to introduce reforms into the Cluny congrega- 
tion, the former trying to amalgamate it with the reformed 
congregation of St Maur, but without effect. Mart^e tells 
us that in the early years of the 18th century in the monastery 
of Baume, one of Bemo’s original group of Cluny houses — indeed 
the parent house of Cluny itself — ^no one was admitted as a 
monk who had not sixteen quarterings in his coat of arms. 
A reform movement took root in the Qimy congregation, and 
during the last century of its existence the mortks were divided 
into two groups, the Reformed and the Unreformed, living 
according to different laws and rules, with different superiors, 
and sometimes independent, and even nval, general chapters. 
This most unhappy arrangement hopelessly impaired the 
vitality and work of the congregation, which was finally dissolved 
and suppressed m 1790, the church being delibemtely destroyed. 

Cluniac houses were introduced into England under the 
Conqueror. The first foundation was at Bamstiqalie ; the second 
at liCwes by William dc Warenne, m 1077, and it counted as 
one of the Five Daughters of Ouny.” In qukk succession 
followed Thetford, Montacute, Wenlock, Bermondsey, and in 
Scotland, Piaisley ; a number of lesser foundations were made. 


and oSshoots from the English houses; so that the English 
Ouniac dependencies ia the 13th century amounted to 40. 
It is said that in the reign of Edward III* they transmitted 
to Chiny annually the sum of jfaooo, equivalent to £60,000 of 
our money. Such a di?ain on the country was natursdly looked 
on with disfavour, especially during the French wars ; and so 
it came about that as “ alien priories ” they were frequently 
sequestered by the crown. As the communities came to be 
composed more and more of English subjects, they tended to 
grow impatient of their subjection to a foreign house, and began 
to petition parliament to be naturalized and to become denizen. 
In 1351 Lewes was actually naturalized, but a century later 
the prior of Lewes appears still as the abbot of Cluny’s vkar 
in England. Though the bonds with Cluny seem to have been 
much relaxed if not wholly broken, the Cluniac houses continued 
as a separate group up to the dissolution, never taking part m 
the chapters of the English Benedictmes. At the end there 
were eight greater and nearly thirty lesser Cluniac houses : for 
list see Table in F. A. Gasquet’s English Monastic Life ; and 
Catholic DicHonarv, art. “ Cluny.” 

The history ol Cluny up to the death of Peter the Venerable may 
be extracted out of Mabillon’s A nnaUs by means of the Index ; the 
story IS told ill Hclyot, H%st. dcs ordres rehgieux (1792), v. cc. 18, 19 
Abridged accounts,’ with references to the most recent literature, 
may be found in Max Hcimbucher, Orden und Kongregatiunen {1896). 
i, §20, Herzog- Uauclc, Healencyklopadis (ed 3), art. “ Clum 
(Grutzmacher) , and Wetzer und Welte, Kinlienle^ikon (ed. 2), art. 
“Clugny " (Hefelc) The best modem monograph is by E Sackur, 
Die Cluniacenser (1891-1894) In English a good account is given 
I m Maitland, Dark Ages, §§ xviii -xxvi ; the Introduction to G. F. 
Duckett’s Charters and Records of Clum (1890) contains, besides 
gcneial information, a description of the church and the buildings, 
and a list of the chief Cluniac houses in all countries. The story of 
the English houses is briefly sketched in the second chapter of F. A. 
Gasquet's Henry VIII, and the English Monasteries (the larger ed., 
1886). (E. C. B.) 

CLUSERET, GUSTAVE PAUL (1823-1900), French soldier 
and politiaan, was born at Paris. He was an officer in the 
garde mobile during the revolution of 1848. He took part in 
several expeditions in Algeria, joined Garibaldi’s volunteers 
in i860, and in 1861 resigned his commission to take part in 
th^ Civil War m America, He served under Frunont and 
McClellan, and rose to the rank of general. Then, joinmg a 
band of Irish adventurers, he went secretly to Ireland, and 
participated in the Fenian insurrection (186(^67). He escaped 
arrest on the collapse of the movement, but was condemned to 
death in his absence. On his return to France he proclaimed 
himself a Socialist, opposed militarism, and became a member 
of the Association Internationale des travaiUeurs, a cosmopolitan 
Socialist organization, known as the “ Internationale.^^ On the 
proclamation of the Third Republic m 1871 he set to work to 
organize the social revolution, first at Lyons and afterwards at 
Marseilles. His energy, his oratorical gifts, and his military 
experience gave him great influence among the working classes. 
On the news of the communist rising of tlie 18th of March 1871 
he hastened to Pans, and on the i6th of April was elected a 
member of the commune. Disagreements with the other com* 
munist leaders led to his arrest on the ist of May, on a false 
charge of betraying the cause. On the 24tli of the same month 
the occupation of Paris by the Versailles troops restored him to 
lilierty, and he succeeded in escaping from France. He did not 
return to the country till 1884. In 1^8 and 1889 he was returned 
as a deputy to the chamber by Toulon* He died in igoo. 
Cluseret published his Memaires (of the Commune) at Paris 
in 1887-1888. 

CLUSIUM (mod. Chtusi, q.v,), an ancient town of Italy, one 
of the twelve cities of Etruria, situated on an isolated hill at 
the S. end of the valley of the Cknis (China). It was according 
to Roman tradition one of oldest cities of Etruria and indeed 
of all Italy, and, if Camars (the original name of the town, 
according to Livy) is rightly connected with the ^mertes 
Vmhri^ its foundation would go back to pre-Etruscan times. 
It first appears m Roman history at the end of the 7th century 
»,a, when it join^^d the other Etruscan towns against Tarquinius 
Priscus^ and at the end of the, 6th century b.c. it placed itself. 
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under its king Lars Porseim^ at the heed ol the attempt to 
reestablish the Tarquins in Rorne^ At the time of the invasion 
of the (ktuls in 391 b.c> on the other hand, Cinsium was on 
friendly terms with Rome ; indeed, it was the actaon of the 
Roman envoys who had come to intercede for the people of 
Qusiam with the Gauls, and then, contrary to international law., 
took part in the battle which followed, which determined the 
Gauls to march on Rome. Near Clusium too, according to Livy 
(according to Polybius ii, 19. 5, ev rij Ka/^cprtW 
Umbria near Camennum), a battle occurred in 296 b.c. between 
the Gauls and Samnites combined, and the Romans ; a little 
later the united forces of Clusium and Perusia were defeated 
by the Romans. The precise period at which Clusium came under 
Roman supremacy is, however, uncertain, though this must 
have happened before 225 b.c., when the Gauls advanced as far 
as Clusium. In 205 b,c. in the Second Punic War we hear that 
they promised ship timber and corn to Scipio. The Via Cassia, 
constructed after 187 b.c., passed just below the town. In the 
first civil war, Papirius CJarbo took up his position here, and 
two battles occurred in the neighbourhood. Sulla appears to 
have increased the number of colonists, and a statue was certainly 
erected in his honour here. In imperial times we hear little 
of it, though its grain and grapes were famous. Christianity 
found its way into Clusium as early as the 3rd century, and the 
tombstone of a bishop of a.d. 322 exists. In a.d. 540 it is named 
as a strong place to which Vitiges sent a garrison of a thousand 
men. 

Of pre-Roman or Roman buildings in the town itself there 
are few remains, except for some fragments of the Etruscan 
town walls composed of rather small rectangular blocks of 
travertine, built into the medieval fortifications. Under it, 
however, extends an elaborate system of rock- cut passages, 
probably drains. The chief interest of the place lies in its 
extensive necropolis, which surrounds the city on all sides. 
The earliest tombs {tornbe a poszo, shaft tombs) are previous 
to the beginning of Greek importation. Of iombe a josso there 
are none, and the next stage is marked by the so-called iombe 
a ziro, in which the cinerary um (often with a human head) 
is placed in a large clay jar {ziro, Lat. dolmm). These belong 
to the 7th century b.c., and are followed by the iombe a camera^ 
in which the tomb is a chamber hewn in the rock, and which 
can be traced back to the beginning of the 6th century b.c. 
From one of the earliest of these came the famous Fraiigois 
vase ; another is the tomb of Poggio Renzo, or della Scimmia 
(the monkey), with several chambers decorated with archaic 
paintings. The most remarkable group of tombs is, however, 
that of Poggio Gaiella, 3 m. to the N,, where the hill is honey- 
combed with chambers in three storeys (now, however, much 
ruined and inaccessible), partly connected by a system of 
passages, and supported at the base by a stone wall which forms 
a circle and not a square^^a fact which renders impossible 
its identification with the tomb of Pocsena, the description of 
which Phny (HtsL Nat, xxxvi. 91) has copied from Varro. 
Other noteworthy tombs are those of the Granduca, with a 
single subterranean chamber carefully constructed in travertine, 
and containing eight sarcophagi of the same material ; of 
Vigna Grande, very similar to this ; of Colie Casuccini (the 
ancient stone door of which is still in working order), with two 
chambers, containing paintings representing funeral rites ; 
of Poggio Moro and Valdacqua, in the former of which the 
paintings are almost destroyed, while the latter is now inaccessible. 

A conception of the size of the whole necropolis may be 
gathered from the fact that nearly three thousand Etruscan 
inscriptions have come to light from Clusium and its district 
alone, while the part of Etruria north of it as far as the Arno 
has produced barely five hundred. Among the later tombs 
bilingual inscriptions are by no means rare, and both Etruscan 
and Latin inscriptions are often found in same cemeteries, 
showing that the use of the Etruscan kngui^ only died out 
gradually. A large number of the inatriptionls are painted 
upon the tiles which closed the niches containing the cinerary 
urns. The urns theunselves are small, often of terra-cotta, 
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or^mally painted^ though the majority of them have lost their 
colour, and rectangular in shape, This style of burial seems 
peculiar to a district which E. Bormann (Corp. inscr, LaL xi., 
Berlin, 1B87, p. 373) defines as a triangle formed by the Clanis 
(with the lakes of Chiusi and Montepulciano, both small, shallow 
and fever-breeding), on tlie E., the villages of Cetona, Sarteano, 
Castelluccio and Montkchiello on the W., and Montepulciano 
and Acquaviva on the N. In Roman times the territory of 
Clusium seems to have extended os far as T.ake Trasimene. 
The local museum contains a valuable and important collection 
of objects from the necropolis, including some specially fine 
hmehero, sepulchral urns of travertine, alabaster and terra-cotta, 
painted vases, stone appt with reliefs, &c. 

Two Christian catacombs have been found near Clusium, one 
in the hill of S, Caterina near the railway station, the inscriptions 
of which seem to go back to the 3rd century, another i m. to the 
E. in a hill on which a church and monastery of S. Mustiola 
stood, which goes back to the 4th century, in<'luding among its 
inscriptions one bearing the date a.i). 303, and the tomlistone 
of L. Petronius Dexter, bishop of Clusium, who died in a.d. 323, 
The total number of inscriptions known in Clusium is nearly 
3000 Etruscan (Corp, Inscr. Etnm,^ Berlin, 475-3306) and 500 
I^tin {Corp. Inscr. Lat. xi. 2090-2593). To the W. and N.W, 
of ('hiusi — at Cetona, Sarteano, Chianciano and Montepulciano — 
Etruscan cemeteries have been discovered ; the objects from 
them formed, in the latter half of the 19th century, interesting 
local collections described by 13 ennis, which have since mostly 
passed to larger museums or been dispersed. 

SeeG. Dennis, C jOcs and Cemetene^ of himna (London, 1883), 11, 290 
seq. , L. Giometti, Guida di Clnusi (Poggibonsi, 1904) ('P. As,) 

CLUWER (Cluvkk, Cluvier, Cluverius), PHILIP (1580- 
1623), German geographer and historian, was born at Danzig 
m 1580. After travelling in Germany and Poland (where he 
learnt Polish), he began the study of law at Leiden, but he soon 
turned his attention to history and geography, which were 
then taught there by Joseph Scaligcr. After campaigning in 
Bohemia and Hungary, suffering impri.sonment, and travelling 
in England, Scotland and France, he finally settled in Holland, 
where (after 1616) he received a regular pension from Leiden 
Academy. In 1611 he began to publish his works. He died at 
Ivciden m 1623. principal writings are : Germania Aniiqtta 
(1616), Stctltae Anliquae Itbri duo, Sardtma vt Corsica Anttqua 
(1619), and the posthumous lialia Anitqua (1O24) and intro-^ 
ductio m Umversam Geop^aphiam (1629). 

CLYDE, COLIN CAMPBELL, Baron (1792-1863), British 
soldier, was born at Glasgow on the 20th of October 1792. He 
received his education at the Glasgow high school, and when 
only sixteen years of age obtained an ensigncy m the 9th foot, 
through the influence of Colonel Campbell, his maternal uncle. 
The youthful olficer had an early opportunity of engaging in 
active service. He fought under Sir Arthur Wellesley at Vimiera, 
took part m the retreat of Sir John Moore, and was present 
at the battle of (brunna. He shared m all the fighting of the 
Peninsular campaigns, and was severely wounded while leading 
a storming-party at the attack on San Sebastian. He was again 
wounded at the passage of the Bidassoa, and compielled to return 
to England, when his conspicuous gallantry was rewarded by 
promotion without purchase. Campbell held a command in the 
American expedition of 1814 ; Rnd after the peace of the following 
year he devoted himself to studying the theoretical branches 
of his profession. In 1823 he quelled the negro insurrection 
in Demcrara, and two years later obtained his majority by 
purchase, ^n 1832 he became lieutenant-colonel of the 98th 
foot, and with that regiment rendered distinguished service 
in the Chinese Wiir of 1842, Campbell was next employed in 
the Sikh War of 1848-49, under Lord Gough, At Chillionwalla, 
where he was wounded, and at the decisive victory of Gujrat, 
his skill and valour largely contributed to the success of the 
British arms ; and his ** steady coolness and military precision 
were highly praised in official despatches. He was made a 
K.C.B. in 1849, and specially named in the thanks of parliament. 

After rendering important services in India Sir Colin Campbell 
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returned home in 1853. Next year the Crimean War broke out, 
and he accepted the command of the Highland brigade, which 
formed part of the duke of Cambridge’s division. The brigade 
and its leader distinguished themselves very greatly at the Alma ; 
and with his “ thin red line ” of Highlanders he repulsed the 
Russian attack on Balaklava. At the close of the war Sir Colin 
was promoted to be knight grand cross of the Bath, and elected 
honorary D.C.L. of Oxford. His military services, however, 
had as yet met with tardy recognition ; but, when the crisis 
came, his true worth was appreciated. The outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny (q.v.) called for a general of tried expenence; 
and on the iith of July 1857 the command was offered to him 
by Lord Palmerston. On being asked when he would be ready 
to set out, the veteran replied, Within twenty-four hours.” 
He was as good as his word ; he left England the next evening, 
and reached Calcutta on the 13th of August. After spending 
upwards of two months in the capital to organize his resources, 
he started for the front on the 27th of October, and on the 17th of 
November relieved Lucknow for the second time. Sir Colin, 
however, considered Lucknow a false position, and once more 
abandoned it to the rebels, retaking it in March 1858. He 
continued in charge of the operations in Oudh until the embers 
of the revolt had died away. For these services he was raised 
to the peerage, in 1858, as Lord Clyde ; and, returning to 
England in the next year, he received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament and a pension of £2000 a year. Pie died on the 
14th of August 1863. 

Though not a great general, and lacking in the dash which 
won England so many victories in India, Lord Clyde was at 
once a brave soldier and a careful and prudent leader. The 
soldiers whom he led were devotedly attached to him ; and his 
courteous demeanour and manly independence of character 
won him unvarying respect. 

See Sir Owen Tudor Biirnc^ Clvde and Strathnairn (" Rjilers of 
India ” senes, i8<)i) , and L Shadwcll, Ltje of Cohn Campbell^ Lord 
Clyde (1881). 

CLYDE (Welsh, Ckvyd, ‘‘ far heard,” “ strong,” the Gloita 
of Tacitus), the principal river of Lanarkshire, Scotland. It is 
also the name of the estuary which forms the largest and finest 
firth on the west coast. 

I. The Rtver . — Daer Water, rising in Gana Hill (2190 ft.) 
on the borders of Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire, after a course 
of 10 J m., and Pot rail Water, rising 3 m. farther W. in the same 
hilly country (1928 ft.), after running N.N.E^. for 7 m., unite 
3i m. S. of P^lvanfoot to form the Clyde, of which they are the 
principal head streams, though many mountain burns in these 
upland regions are also contributory. The old rhyme that 
“ Annan, Tweed and Clyde rise a’ out o’ ae hillside ” is not true, 
for Little Clyde Burn here referred to, rising in Clyde Law 
(2190 ft.), is only an affluent and not a parent stream. From the 
junction of the Daer and Potrail the river pursues a direction 
mainly northwards for several miles, winding eastwards around 
Tinto Plill, somewhat north-westerly to near Ca stairs, where 
it follows a serpentine course westwards and then southwards, 
PVom Harperfield, a point about 4 m. above Lanark, it assumes 
a north-westerly direction, which, roughly, it maintains for the 
rest of its course as a river, which is generally held to end at 
Dumbarton, where it merges in the Firth. Its principal tribu- 
taries on the right are the Medwin (16 m. long), entering near 
Carnwath, the Mouse (15 m.), joining it at Lanark, the South 
Cakler (16 m.) above Bothwcll, the North Calder (12 m.) below 
Uddingston, the Kelvin (21 m.)at Glasgow, and the Leven (7 m.) 
at Dumbarton. The chief left-hand affluents are the Elvan 
(8 m.), entering at Elvanfoot, the Dnneaton (19 m.), joining a 
few miles above Roberton, the Garf (6i m.) below Lamington, 
the Douglas (20 m.) above Bonnington, the Nethan (12 m.) 
at Crossford, the Avon (28 m.) at Hamilton, the Rotten Calder 
(10 m.) near Newton, and the Cart (i m.), formed by the junction 
of the Black Cart (9 m.) and the White Cart (19 m.), below 
Renfrew. 

The total length of the Clvde from the head of the Daer to 
Dumbarton is to6 m.> and it drains an area estimated at 1481 


sq. m. It is thus the third longest river in Scotland (being 
exceeded by the Spey and Tay), but in respect of the industries 
; on its lower banks, and its sea-borne commerce, it is one of the 
most important rivers in the world. Near Lanark it is broken 
by the celebrated Falls, four in number, which are all found 
within a distance of m. Bonnington Linn, the most graceful, 
2 m. above Lanark, is divided into two parts by a mass of tree- 
clad rocks in mid-stream, and has a height of 30 ft. From this 
spot the river runs for half a mile through a rugged, red sand- 
stone gorge till It rfeaches Corra Linn, the grandest of the Falls, 
where in three leaps, giving it the aspect of a splendid cascade, 
it makes a descent of 84 ft., which, however, it accomplishes 
during flood at a single bound. Almost i m. below Corra Linn, 
Dundafl Linn is reached, a fall of only 10 ft. Farther down, 
1} m. below Lanark, at Stonebyres Lmn, reproducing the 
characteristic features of Corra Linn, the river descends m 
ordinary water in three leaps, and in flood in one bold drop of 80 
ft. Within this space of 3J- m. the river effects a total fall of 
230 ft., or 61 J ft. m the mile. From Stonebyres Linn to the sea 
the fall is practically 4 ft. m every mile. The chief villages and 
towns on or close to the river between its source and Glasgow 
are Crawford, Lamington, New Lanark, Lanark, Hamilton, 
Bothwell, Blantyre and Uddingston. At Bowling (pop. 1018) — 
the point of transhipment for the Forth and Clyde Canal — the 
river widens decidedly, the fairway being indicated by a stone 
wall continued seawards as far as Dumbarton. Dunglass Point, 
near Bowling, is the western terminus of the wall of Antoninus, 
or Grim’s Dyke ; and in the grounds of Dunglass Castle, now a 
picturesque fragment, stands an obelisk to Henry Bell (1767- 
1830), the pioneer of steam navigation in Europe. 

As far down as the falls the Clyde remains a pure fishing stream, 
but from the point at which it begins to receive the varied tribute 
of industry, its water grows more and more contaminated, and 
at Glasgow the work of pollution is completed. Towards the 
end of the i8th century the river was yet fordable at the Broomie- 
law m the heart of Glasgow, but since that period, by unexampled 
enterprise and unstinted expenditure of money, the stream has 
been converted into a waterway deep enough to allow liners and 
battleships to anchor in the harbour (see Glasgow). 

Clydesdale, as the valley of the upper Clyde is called, begins 
in the district watered by headstreams of the river, the course 
of which in effect it follows as far as Bothwell, a di':>tance of 50 m. 
It IS renowned for its breed of cart-horses (specifically known as 
Clydesdales), its orchards, fruit fields and market gardens, lU 
coal and iron mines. 

2. The Firth . — EVom Dumbarton, where the firth is commonly 
considered to begin, to Ailsa Craig, where it ends, the fairway 
measures 64 m. Its width varies from i m. at Dumbarton to 
37 m. from Girvan to the Mull of Kintyre. The depth varies 
from a low-tide minimum of 22 ft. in the navigable channel at 
Dumbarton to nearly 100 fathoms in the Sound of Bute and at 
other points. The Cumbraes, Bute and Arran are the principal 
islands in its waters. The sea lochs all lie on the Highland shore, 
and comprise Gare Loch, Loch Long, Loch Goil, Holy Loch, 
Loch Striven, Loch Riddon and Loch Fyne, The only rivers 
of any importance feeding the Firth are the Ayrshire streams, of 
which the chief are the Gamock, Irvine, Ayr, Doon and Girvan. 
The tide ascends above Glasgow, where its farther rise is barred 
by a weir. The head-ports are Glasgow, Port Glasgow, Greenock, 
Ardrossan, Irvine, Troon, Ayr and Campbeltown. In addition 
to harbour lights, beacons on rocks, and light-ships, there are 
lighthouses on Ailsa Craig, Sanda, Davaar, Pladda, tioly Isle, 
and Little Cumbrae, and at Tum^rry Point, Cloch Point and 
Toward Point. The health and holiday resorts on the lochs, 
islands and mainland coast are numerous. 

CLYDEBANK, a police burgh of Dumbartonshire, Scotland, 
on the right bank of the Clyde, 6 m. from Glasgow. Pop. (1891) 
10,014 ; (1901) 21,591. There are stations at Yoker, Clydebank, 
Kilbowie and Dalmuif, all comprised within the burgh sinc.e 
1886, served by both the North British and the Caledonian 
railways. In 1875 the district was almost purely rural, but since 
that date flourishing industries have been planted in the different 
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parts* At Clydebank are large shipbuilding yards and engineer- 
ing works ; at Yoker there is some shipbuilding and a distillery ; 
at Kilbowie the Singer Manufacturing Company have an immense 
factory, covering nearly 50 acres and giving employment to 
many thousands of operatives ; at Dalmuir are the building 
and repairing yards of the Clyde Navigation Trust. The import- 
ant Rothesay Dock, under this trust, was opened by the prince 
and princess of Wales in April 1907. The municipality owns 
a fine town hall and buildings. Part of the pansh extends 
across the Clyde into the shire of Renfrew. 

CNlDllS (mod. Tekir\ an ancient city of Caria in Asia Minor, 
situated at the extremity of the long peninsula that forms the 
southern side of the Sinus Ceramicus or Gulf of Cos. It was 
built partly on the mainland and partiy on the Island of Triopion 
or Cape Krio, which anciently communicated with the continent 
by a causeway and bridge, and now by a narrow sandy isthmus. 
By means of the causeway the clmnnel between island and 
mainland was formed into two harbours, of which the larger, 
or southern, now known as Port Freano, was further enclosed 
by two strongly-built moles that are still in good part entire. 
The extreme length of the city was little less than a mile, and the 
whole intramural area is still thickly strewn with architectural 
remains. The walls, both insular and continental, can be traced 
throughout their whole circuit j and in many places, especially 
round the acropolis, at the N.E. comer of the city, they are 
remarkably perfect. Our knowledge of the site is largely due 
to the mission of the Dilettanti Society in 1812, and the excava- 
tions executed by C. T. Newton in i857“i858 ; but of recent 
years it has become a frequent calling station of touring steamers, 
which can still lie safely in the southern harbour. The agora, 
the theatre, an odeum, a temple of Dionysus, a temple of the 
Muses, a temple of Aphrodite and a great number of minor 
buildings have been identified, and the general plan of the city 
has been very clearly made out. The most famous statue by 
the elder Praxiteles, the Aphrodite, was made for Cnidus. It 
has perished, but late copies exist, of which the most faithful 
is in the Vatican gallery. In a temple-enclosure C. T. Newton 
discovered a fine seated statue of Demeter, which now adorns 
the British Museum ; and about 3 m. south-east of the city he 
came upon the ruins of a splendid tomb, and a colossal figure 
of a lion carved out of one block of Pentelic marble, 10 ft. in 
length and 6 in height, which has been supposed to commemorate 
the great naval victory of Conon over the I^cedaemonians in 
394 B.c. Among the minor antiquities obtained from the city 
itself, or the great necropolis to the east, perhaps the most 
interesting are the leaden KaTa^ecr/iot, or imprecationary tablets, 
found in the temple of Demeter, and copied in facsimile in the 
appendix to the second volume of Newton’s work. Peasants 
still find numerous antiquities, and the site would certainly 
repay more thorough excavation, 

Cnidus was a city of high antiquity and probably of Lacedae- 
monian colonization. Along with Halicarnassus and Cos, and 
the Rhodian cities of Lindus, Camirus and lalysus it formed 
the Dorian Hexapolis, which held its confederate assemblies 
on the Triopian headland, and there celebrated games in honour 
of Apollo, Poseidon and the nymphs. The city was at first 
governed by an oligarchic senate, composed of sixty members, 
known as c*/xi^7//>tor€5, and presided over by a magistrate called 
an dp€<rryip‘ but, though it is proved by inscriptions that the 
old names continued to a very late period, the constitution 
underwent a popular transformation. The situation of the city 
was favourable for commerce, and the Cnidians acquired consider- 
able wealth, and were able to colonize the island of Lipara, and 
founded the city of Corcyra Nigra in the Adriatic. They ulti- 
mately submitted to Cyrus, and from the battle of Eurymedon 
to the latter part of the Peloponnesian War they were subject 
to Athens. In 394 b.c. CvOnon fought of! the port the battle 
which destroyed Spartan hegemony. The Romans easily 
obtained their allegiance, and rewarded them for help given 
against Antiochus by leaving them the freedom of their city. 
During the Byzantine period there must still have been a con- 
siderable population ; for the ruins contain a large number of 
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buildings belonging to the Byzantine style, and Christian 
sepulchres are common in the neighbourhood. Eudoxus, the 
astronomer, Ctesias, the writer on Persian history, and Sostratus, 
the builder of the celebrated Pharos at Alexandria, are the most 
remarkable of the Cnidians mentioned in histor)^ 

See C. T. Newton and R. P Pullen, Htst. of Discoveries at Haltcar-' 
nassus, Crndm^ &c. (1863). 

CNOSSUS, Knossos, or Gnossus, an ancient city of Crete, 
on the left bank of the Caeratus, a small stream which falls into 
the sea on the north side of the island. The city was situated 
about 3 m. from Ae coast, and, according to the old traditions, 
was founded by Minos, king of Crete. The locality was associated 
with a number of the most interesting legends of Greek mythology , 
particularly with those which related to Jupiter, who was said 
to have been born, to have been married, and to have been 
buried in the vicinity. Cnossus was also assigned as the site 
of the labyrinth in which the Minotaur was confined. The 
truth behind these legends has been revealed in recent years by 
the excavations of Dr Evans. As the historical city was peopled 
by Dorians, the manners, customs and political institutions 
of its inhabitants were all Dorian. Along with Gortyna and 
Cydonia, it held for many years the supremacy over the whole 
of Crete ; and it always took a promment part in the civil wars 
which from time to time desolated the island. When the rest 
of Crete fell under the Roman dominion, Cnossus shared the 
same fate, and became a Roman colony. Aenesidemus, the 
sceptic philosopher, and Chersiphron, the architect of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, were natives of Cnossus. 

Tke Stic . — As the excavations at Cnossus are discussed at 
length in the article Crete, it must suffice here briefly to enumer- 
ate the more important. The chief building is the Great Palace, 
the so-called “ House of Minos,” the excavation of which by 
Arthur Evans dates from 1900 : a number of rooms lying round 
the central paved court, oriented north and south, have been 
identified, among them being the throne-room with some well- 
preserved wall paintings and a small bathroom attached, in the 
north-west quarter a larger bathroom and a shrine, and residential 
chambers in the south and east. The latter part of the palace 
is composed of a number of private rooms and halls, and is 
especially remarkable for its skilful drainage and water-supply 
systems. 

In 1907 excavations on the south side of the palace showed 
that the plan was still incomplete, and a southern cryptoporticus, 
and outside it a large south-west building, probably an official 
residence, were discovered. Of special interest was a huge 
circular cavity nder the southern porch into which the sub- 
structures of the palace had been sunk. This cavity was filled 
with rubbish, sherds, &c., the latest of which was found to 
date as far back as the beginning of the Middle Minoan age, and 
the later work of 1908 only proved (by means of a small shaft 
sunk through the debris) that the rock floor was 52 ft. below 
the surface. The first attempt to reach the floor by a cutting 
m the hill-side proved abortive, but the operations of 1910 led 
to a successful result. The cavity proved to be a great reservoir 
approached by a rock-cut staircase and of Early Minoan date. 

In 1904-1905 a paved way running due west from the middle 
of the palace was excavated, and found to lead to another build- 
ing described as the ” Little Palace ” largely buried under an 
olive grove. The first excavations showed that this building 
was on the same general plan and belonged to tlie same period 
as the ” House of Minos,” though somewhat later in actual date 
(17th centur>^ b.c.). Large halls, which had subsequently been 
broken up into smaller apartments, were found, and among a 
great number of other artistic remains one seal-impression of 
special interest showing a one-masted ship carrying a thorough- 
bred horse — perhaps representing the first importation of horses 
into Crete. A remarkable shrine with fetish idols was also dis- 
covered. The sacred Double-Axe symbol is prominent, as in 
the greater palace. By the end of 1910 the excavation of this 
smaller palace was practically completed. It was found to cover 
an area of more than 9400 ft. with a frontage of more than 130 ft., 
and had five stone staircases. One object of special interest found 
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in the course of exc^ivatiosi is a black steatite vessel in the f<nrm 
of a buirs head. The modelling is of a very high order, and the 
one eye which remains perfect is cut out of rock ciystal, with 
the pupil and iris marked by colours applied to the lower face 
of the crystal . 

The work of excavation in the palace has been complicated by 
the necessity of propping up walls, floors and staircases. In some 
instances it has been found necessary to replace the original 
wooden pillars by pillars of stone. Again in the “Queen’s 
Megaron ” in the east wing of the Great Palace it was found 
that the exposure of the remains to the violent extremes of 
Cretan weather must soon prove fatal to them. It was therefore 
decided to restore the columns and part of the wall, and to roof 
over the whole area. 

I'or recent excavations see R M Burrows, The Discoveries in 
Crete (1907); A. Mosso, The Palaces of Crete (1(^7): Laf?range, 
La Cr^te ancienne (1908) ; Pr Evans's reports m The TimeSf Oct. 31, 
1905, July 15, 1907, Aug. 27, 1908, and 1909 (Index) ; D. Mackenzie, 
Cretan Palaces. 

COACH (through the Fr. coche, originally from the Magyar 
kocst, an adjective from the Hungarian place named Kocs, 
between Raab and Buda, t.e. the sort of vehicle used there in 
the 15 th century), a large kind of carnage for passengers (see 
Carriage). As a general term it is used (as in “ coach-building”) 
for all carriages, and also in combination with qualifying attributes 
for particular forms (stage-coach, mail-coach, mourning-coaoh, 
hackney-coach, &c.); but the typical ('oach involves four wheels, 
springs and a roof. The stage-coach, with seats outside and in, 
was a public conveyance which was known in England from the 
16th century, and before railways the stage-coaches had regular 
routes (stages) all over the country ; through their (tarrying 
the mails (from 1784) the term “mail-coach”’ arose. Similar 
vehicles were used in America and on the European continent. 
The dtlif*efice, though not invariably with four horses, was the 
Continental analogue for public conveyance, with other minor 
varieties such as the Stellwa^en and Etlwagen. 

The driving of coaches with four horses was a task in which 
a coasiderable amount of skill was required,^ and English 
literature is full of the difficulties and humours of “ the road ” 
in old days. A form of sport thus arose for enterprising members 
of the nobility and gentry, and after the introduction of railways 
made the mail-coach obsolete as a matter of necessity, the old 
sport of coaching for pleasure still survived, though only to a 
limited extent. The Four-m-hand Club was started m England 
in 1856 and the Coaching Club in 1870, as the successors of the 
old Bensington Driving Club (1807-1852), and Four-Horse 
Club (1808-1829); and in Amenca the New York Coaching 
dub was founded in 1875. But coaching remains the sport of 
the wealthier classes, although in various parts of England 
{e.g. London to Brighton, and in the Lake district), in America, 
and in Europe, public coaches still have their regular times and 
routes for those who enjoy this form of travel. The earliest 
railway vehicles for passengers were merely the mad coaches 
of the period adapted to run on rails, and the expression “ coach- 
ing traffic ” IS still used in England to denote traffic carried m 
passenger trains. 

Of coaches possessing a history the two best known in the 
United Kingdom are the king’s state coach, and that of the 
lord mayor of London. The latter is the oldest, having been 
built, or at least first used, for the procession of Sir Charles Asgil, 
lord mayor elect, in November 1757. The body of this vehicle 
is not supported by springs, but hung on leather straps ; and 
the whole structure is very richly loaded with ornamental 
carving, gliding and paint-work. The different panels and the 
doors contain various allegorical groups of figures representing 
suitable subjects, and heraldic devices painted in a spirited 
manner. The royal state coach, which is described as “ the 
most superb carriage ever built,” was designed by Sir William 
Chambers, the paintings on it were executed by Cipriani, and 

^ Thi‘ idea of " driving ” was responsible for the use of the term 
•’ coach ” and “ coaching " to mean a tutor or trainer, for examin- 
aLons or athletic contests 


the work was completed in 1761. During the later part tif Queen 
Victorians reign it was hardly ever seen, but on the accession 
of Edward VII. the coach was once more put in order for 
use on state occasions. The following is an official description 
of this famous coach 

" The whole of the carriage and body is richly omatttented with 
laurel and carved work, beautifully gilt. The length, 24 ft. ; width, 
8 ft. 3 in. ; height, 12 ft. ; length of pole, x2 ft. 4 m. ; weight, 4 tons. 
The carnage and liody of the coach is composed as follows ; — Of four 
large tritons, who support the lx>dy by four braces, covered with 
red morocco leather, and ornamented with gilt btickles, the two 
figures placed in front of the carriage l>ear the driver, and are rope- 
sented m the action of drawing by cables extendmg round tneir 
shoulders, and Uie cranes and sounding shells to announce the 
approach of the monarch of the ocean , and those at the back carry 
the imperial fasces, topped with indents The driver's foot-board is 
a large scallop shell, ornamented with bunches of reeds and other 
manne plants. The pole repreaents a bundle of lances ; the splinter 
bar is composed of a rich moulding, issuing from beneath a voluted 
shell, and each end termmatmg in the head of a dolphin ; and the 
wheels arc imitated from those of the ancient triumphal chariot. The 
body of the coach is composed of eight palm-trees, which, branching 
out at the top, sustain the roof ; and four angular trees are loaded 
with trophies alluhive to the victories obtained by Great Britain 
during the late glorious war, supported by four Hons’ heads On the 
centre of the roof stand three boys, representing the genii of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, supporting the imperial crown of Great Britain, 
and boldmg m their lianas the sceptre, sword of state, and ensigns 
of kmghthood , their Ixxhes are adorned witli festoons of laurel, 
which fall from tlicnce towards the four corners. The panels and 
doors are pamted with ajipropriate emblematical devices, and the 
I linings are of scarlet velvet richly embossed with national emblems." 

See the Badminton Drivings by the duke of Beaufort (1888) ; 
Hogers's Manual of Driving (Philadelphia, 1900) , and " Nimrod’s ’’ 
Essays on the Road (1876). 

COAHUILA, a northern frontier state of Mexico, bounded 
N. and N.E. by Texas, U.S.A., E. by Nuevo Le6n, S. by San 
Luis Potosi and Zacatecas, and W. by Durango and Chihuahua# 
Area, 63,569 sq. m. ; pop. (1895) 237,815 ; (1900) 296,938. 
Its surface is a roughly broken plateau, traversed N.W, to S.E. 
by several ranges of mountains and sloping gently toward the 
Rio Grande. The only level tract of any size m the state is the 
Bols6n de Mapimi, a great depression on the western side which 
was long considered barren and uninhabitable. It is a region 
of lakes and morasses, of arid plains and high temperatures, 
but experiments with irrigation toward the end of the 19th 
century were highly successful and considerable tracts have 
since been brought under cultivation. In general the state is 
msufliciently watered, the rainfall being Ught and the rivers 
small. The rivers flow eastward to the Rio Grande. The 
chmate ls hot and dry, and generally healthy, Stock-raising 
was for a time the principal industry, but agriculture has been 
largely developed in several localities, among the chief products 
of which are cotton— Coahuila is the principal cotton-produemg 
state in Mexico — Indian corn, wheat, lieana^ sugar and grapes. 
The Parras district in the southern part of the state has long been 
celebrated for its wines and brandies. The mineral wealth of 
the state is very great, and the mining industries, largely operated 
with foreign capital, are important. The mineral products 
include silver, lead, coal, copper and iron. The mining opera- 
tions are chiefly centred in the Sierra Mojada, Sierra Carmen, 
and in the Santa Rosa valley. The modern industrial develop- 
ment of the state is due to the railway lines constructed across 
it during the last quarter of the 19th century, and to the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in local enterprises. The first Spanish 
settlement in the region now called Coahuila was at ^Itillo 
in 1586, when it formed part of the province of Nueva Viscayow 
Later it became the province of Nueva Estremadura under the 
Spanish r6gime, and in 1824, under the new republican organiza- 
tion, It became the state of Coahuila and included Texas and 
Nuevo Lc6n. Later in the sfime year Nuevo Le6n was detached^ 
but Texas remained a part of the state until 1835# The capital 
of the state is Saktlto ; Mondova was the capit^ from 1833 to 
1835. Among the mote important towns are Parras (pop. 6476 
in 1900), 98 m. W, ^ N. of ^Itilo in a rich grape-producing dis- 
trict, Ciuckd Poriirio Dias> and Mohckiva (pop, 6684 in 1900^ 103 
m. N. by W. of Saltillo,, on the Mexican International railway. 
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COAL* In its most geukoral sense the term indudes 

all varieties of carbonaceous minerals used as fuel, but it is now 
usual in England to restrict it to the particular varieties of such 
minerals occurring in the older Carboniferous formationa. 
On the continent of Europe it is customary to consider coal 
as divisible into two great classes, depending upon differences 
of colour, namely, brown coal, corresponding to the term “ lignite'* 
used in England and France, and black or sime coal, wWch is 
equivalent to coal as understood in England. Stone coal is 
also a local English term, but with a signification restricted to 
the substance known by mineralogists as anthracite. In old 
English writings the terms pit-coal and sea-coal are commonly 
used. These have reference to the mode in which the mineral 
IS obtained, and the manner in which it is transported to market. 

The root kd is common to all the Teutonic nations, while in 
French and other Romance languages derivatives of the Latin 
rarho are used, e.g. charhon de terre. In France and Belgium, 
however, a peculiar word, houille^ is generally used to signify 
mineral coal. This word is supposed to be derived from the 
Walloon hoie, corresponding to the medieval Latin hullae. 
Littr6 suggests that it may be related to the Gothic haurja, coal. 
Anthracite is from the Greek and the term liihanthrax, 

stone coal, still survives, with the same meaning, in the Italian 
htantrace. 

It must be borne in mind that the signification now attached 
to the word coal is different from that which formerly obtained 
when wood was the only fuel in general use. Coal then meant 
the carbonaceous residue obtained in the destructive distillation 
of wood, or what is known as charcoal, and the name collier was 
applied indifferently to both coal-miners and charcoal-burners. 

The spelling “ cole " was generally used up to the middle of 
the 17th century, when it was gradually superseded by the 
modern form, “ coal." The plural, coals, seems to have been 
used from a very early period to .signify the broken fragments 
of the mineral as prepared for use. 

Coal is an amorphous substance of variable composition, 
and therefore cannot be as strictly defined as a crystallized or 
definite mineral can. It varies m colour from a light 
newest lignites to a pure black, often with 
pertiea, bluish or yellowish tint in the more compact an- 
thracite of the older formations. It is opaque, except 
in exceedingly thin slices, such as made for microscopic in- 
vestigation, which are imperfectly transparent, and of a dark 
brown colour by transmitted light The streak is black in 
anthracite, but more or less brown in the softer varieties. The 
maximum hardness is from 2-5 to 3 in anthracite and hard 
bituminous coals, but considerably less in lignites, which are 
nearly as soft as rotten wood. A greater hardness is due to the 
presence of earthy impurities. The densest anthracite is often 
of a semi-metallic lustre, resembling somewhat that of graphite. 
Bright, glance or pitch coal is another brilliant variety, brittle, 
and breaking into regular fragments of a black colour and pitchy 
lustre. Lignite and cannel are usually dull and earthy, and of 
an irregular fracture, the latter being much tougher than the 
black coal. Some lignites are, however, quite as brilliant as 
anthracite ; cannel and jet may be turned in the lathe, and are 
susceptible of taking a brilliant polish. The specific gravity 
is highest in anthracite and lowest in lignite, bituminous coals 
giving intermediate values (see Table L). As a rule, the density 
increases with the amount of carbon, but in some instances a 
very high specific gravity is due to intermixed earthy matters, 
which are always denser than even the densest form of coal 
substance. 

Coal is never definitely crystalline, the nearest approach to 
such a structure being a compound fibrous grouping resembling 
that of gypsum or arragonite, which occurs in some of the steam 
coals of South Wales, and is locally known as “ cone in cone," 
but no definite form or arrangement can be made out of the fibres. 
Usuall)r it occurs in compact beds of alternating bright and dark 
bands in which impressions of leaves, woody fibre and other 
vegetable remains are commonly found. There is generally 
a tendency in coals towards cleaving into cubical or prismatic 
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blocks, but sometimes the cohesion between the particles is so 
feeble that the mass breaks up into dust when struck. These 
peculiarities of structure may vary very considerably within 
small areas ; and the position of tl^ divisional planes or cleats 
with reference to the mass, and the proportion of small coal 
or slack to the larger fragments when the coal is broken up by 
cutting-tools, are points of great importance m the working of 
coal on a large scale. 

The divisional planes often contain small films of other 
minerals, the commonest being calcile, gypsum and iron pyrites, 
but in some cases zeolitic minerals and galena have been observed. 
Salt, in the form of brine, is sometimes present in coal. Hydro- 
carbons, such as petroleum, bitumen, paraffin, ike., are also 
found occasionally in coal, but more generally in the associated 
sandstones and limestones of the Carboniferous formation 
Gases, consisting principally of light carburetted hjrdrogcn or 
marsh gas, are often present in considerable quantity in coal, in a 
dissolved or occluded state, and the evolution of these upon 
exposure to the air, especially when a sudden diminution of 
atmospheric pressure takes place, constitutes one of the most 
formidable dangers that the coal miner has to en( ounter. 

The classification of the different kinds of coal may be con- 
sidered from various points of view, such as their chemical 
composition, their behaviour when subjected to heat 
or when burnt, and their geological position and 
origin. They all contain carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen, forming the carbonaceous or combustible portion, 
and some quantity of mineral matter, which remains after 
combustion as a residue or ash." As the amount of ash 
vanes very considerably in different coals, and stands in no rela- 
tion to the proportion of the other constituents, it is necessary in 
forming a chemical classification to compute the results of 
analysis after deduction of the ash and hygroscopic water. 
Examples of analyses treated in this manner are furnished in the 
last column of Table L, from which it will be seen that the 
nearest approach to pure carbon is furnished by 
anthracite, which contains above 90 %. This class of ***’ 
coal burns with a very small amount of flame, produc- 
ing intense local heat and no smoke. It is especially used for 
drying hops and malt, and in blast furnaces where a high tempera- 
ture is required, but is not suited for reverberatory furnaces. 

The most impc/rtant class of coals is that generdly known 
as bituminous, from theii property of softening or undergoing an 
apparent fusion when heated to a temperature far 
below that at which actual combustion takes place, oua^la. 
This term is founded on a misapprehension of the nature 
of the occurrence, since, although the softening takes place at a 
low temperature, still it marks the point at which destructive 
distillation commences, and hydrocarbons both of a solid and 
gaseou.s character are formed. That nothing analogous to 
bitumen exists in coals is proved by the fact that the ordinary 
solvents for bituminous substances, such as bisulphide of 
carbon and benzol, have no effect upon them, as would be 
the case if they contained bitumen soluble in these re-agents. 
The term is, however, a convenient one, and one whose use 
IS almost a necessity, from its having an almost universal 
currency among coal miners. The proportion of carbon in 
bituminous coals may vary from 80 to 90 %— the amount being 
highest as they approach the character of anthracite, and least in 
those which are nearest to lignites. The amount of hydrogen is 
from 4J to 6 %, while the oxygen may vaiy witliin much wider 
limits, or from about 3 to 14 %. These variations m composition 
are attended with corresponding differences m qualities, which 
are distinguished by special names. Thus the semi-anthracitic 
coals of South Wales are known as ** dry " or “ stom coals," 
being especially valuable for use in marine steam-boilers, as they 
bum more readily than anthracite and with a larger amount of 
flame, while giving out a great amount of heat, and practically 
without producing smoke. Coals richer in hydrogen, on the other 
hand, are more useful for burning in open fires— smiths' forges 
and furnaces — where a long flame is required. 

The excess of hydrogen in a coal, above the amount necessary 
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to combine with its oxygen to form water, is known as ‘‘ dis- ] 
posable hydrogen, and is a measure of the fitness of the coal 
Omm coal ^ gas-making. This excess is greatest in what is 

known as cannel coal, the Lancashire kennel or candle 
coal, so named from the bright light it gives out when burning. 
This, although of very small value as fuel, commands a specially 
high price for gas-making. Cannel is more compact and duller 
than ordinary coal, and can be wrought in the lathe and polished. 


oxygen and hygroscopic water are much higher than in true coals. 
The property of caWng or yielding a coherent coke is usually 
absent, and the ash is often very high. The spedfic gravity is low 
when not brought up by an excessive amount of earthy matter. 
Sometimes it is almost pasty, and crumbles to powder when dried, 
so as to be susceptible of use as a pigment, forming the colour 
known as Cologne earth, which resembles umber or sepia. In 
Nassau and Bavaria woody structure is very common, and it is 


Tabi-e I — hJemeutary ComposUton of Coal (the figures denote the amounts per cent). 










Composition 
calculated exclusive of 
Water, Sulphur and Ash. 

Localities. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

^ 1 Nitro- 

Oxygon.'^ 

Sulphur. 

Ash. 

Water. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

O.and N. 

Anthracite. 

I. South Wales 

1 * 39-2 

90*39 

3*28 

1 

2*98 I 0*83 

0*91 

j*6i 

2*00 

93*54 

3-39 

3.82 

2 fVnnsylvania . 

1*462 

90*45 

2 * 4 ^ 

2*45 ‘ • • 

. . 

4-67 


94*89 

2*54 

2*57 

3 Pci u 

. . 

82*70 

1.41 

0*85 

10*33 

3*75 

0*94 

97*34 

1*00 

i*op 

Bttumtnons Steam and 
Coking Coal. 











4. Risca, South Wales 


75*49 

4-73 

6*78 

1*21 

10*67 

1*12 

8678 

5*43 

7*79 

3. Aberciare, ,, 


86*80 

4-^5 

3*06 

0*83 

4*40 

0*66 

92*24 

4 51 

3*25 

0. Hartley, Northumberrd 


7865 

4-05 

» 3-36 

0*55 

2*49 


80*67 

4-76 

14*5 

7. Dudley, Staffordshiic . 

1-278 

78*57 

5-20 

12*88 1 1-84 

0*39 j 

1*03 

i*L 3 

79-70 

5-37 

14*9 

8. Stranitzen, Styria . 


79.90 

4-85 

12*75 1 0*64 

0*20 

1*66 


81 ’45 

4*92 

13-63 

Cannel or Gas Coal. 
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1 

, 

9 Wigan, Lancashire 

1-276 

80*07 

5*53 

8*o8 ; 2*12 

1*30 

2*70 

0*91 

00 

in 

00 

5*90 1 

8-62 

10 Boghead, Scotland 

63*10 

8*91 

III 

! 0*96 

19*78 : 


79*61 

11-24 

9*15 

1 1. (Albortito) Nova Scotia 

. . 

82 67 

9*14 

1 


. . 

82*67 

9-14 

8*19 

12. (Tasmanite) Tasmania 

i-i8 

79*34 

1 10*41 

4*93 

5*32 



83-80 

10*99 1 

5 21 

Lignite and Brown Coal. 











13. Cologne 

i *100 

, 63*29 

4*o8 

26*24 i 


8*49 


66*97 

5*27 

27*76 

14. Bovey Tracy. Devon- 
shiie . . 


66 31 

5 63 

22*86 I 0*37 

2*36 

2*36 


69 

5 90 

24*57 

13 Trifail, Styria . 


50*72 

5*34 

33 *i 8 j 2*50 

0 90 

7*86 


55*11 

1 5 * 8 ’o 

39*09 


These properties are most highly developed in the substance 
known as jet, which is a variety of cannel found in the lower 
oolitic strata of Yorkshire, and is almost entirely used for 
ornamental purposes, the whole quantity produced near Whitby, 
together with a further supply from Spain, being manufactured 
into articles of jewellery at that town. 

Wlien coal is heated to redness out of contact with the air, 
the more volatile constituents, water, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen arc in great part expelled, a portion of the 
Goahf carbon being also volatili/ed in the form of hydro- 
carbons and carl)oni(' oxide, — the greater part, how- 
ever, remaining behind, together with all the mineral matter or 
ash, in the form of coke, or, as it is also called, “ fixed carbon/’ 
The proportion of this residue is greatest in the more anthracitic 
or drier coals, but a more valuable product is yielded by those 
richer in hydrogen. Very imjiortant distinctions — those of 
caking or non -caking— are founded on the behaviour of coals 
when subjected to the process of coking. The former class 
undergo an incipient fusion or softening when heated, so that the 
fragments coalesce and yield a compact coke, while the latter 
(also called free-burning) preserve their form, producing a coke 
which is only serviceable when made from large pieces of coal, the 
smaller pieces being incoherent and of no value. The caking 
property is best developed in coals low in oxygen with 25 to 30 % 
of volatile matters. As a matter of experience, it is found that 
caking coals lose that property when exposed to the action of the 
air for a lengthened period, or by heating to about 300® C., and 
that the dust or slack of non-caking coal may, in some instances, 
be converted into a coherent coke by exposing it suddenly to a 
very high temperature, or compressing it strongly before charging 
it into the oven. 

Lignite or brown coal includes all varieties which are inter- 
mediate in properties Ixitween wood and coals of the older 
u nite ^ coal of this kind is generally to be 

distinguished by its brown colour, either in mass or in 
the blacker varieties in the streak. The proportion of carbon 
is comparatively low, usually not exceeding 70 %, while the 
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from this circumstance that the term lignite is derived. The best 
varieties are black and pitchy in lustre, or even bright and 
scarcely to be distinguished from true coals. These kinds are 
most common in Eastern Europe. Lignites, as a rule, are 
generally found in strata of a newer geological age, but there are 
many instances of perfect coals being found in such strata. 

By the term “ ash ” is understood the mineral matter re- 
maining unconsumed after the complete combustion of the 
carbonaceous portion of a coal. According to Couriot 
{Annales de la soriete geolngiqtte de Belgique j vol. xxiii. 
p. 105) the stratified character of the ash may be 
rendered apparent in an X-ray photograph of a piece of coal 
about an inch thick, when it appears in thin parallel bands, 
the combustible portion remaining transparent. It may also be 
rendered visible if a smooth block of free-burning coal is allowed 
to bum away quickly in an open fire, when the ash remains in 
thin grey or yellow bands on the surface of the block. The 
composition of the ashes of different coals is subject to consider- 
able variation, as will be seen by Table II. 

The composition of the ash of true coal approximates to that 
of a fire-clay, allowance being made for lime, which may be 
present either as carbonate or sulphate, and for 
sulphuric acid. Sulphur is derived mainly from iron lacolS! 
pyrites, which yields sulphates by combustion. An 
indication of the character of the ash of a coal is afforded by its 
colour, white ash coals being generally freer from sulphur than 
those containing iron pyrites, which yield a red ash. There are, 
however, several striking exceptions, as for instance in the 
anthracite from Peru, given in Table I., which contains more 
than 10 % of sulphur, and yields but a very small percentage of a 
white ash. In this coal, well as in the lignite of Tasmania, 
known as white coal or Tasmanite, the sulphur occurs in organic 
combination, but is so firmly held that it can only be very 
partially expelled, even by exposure to a very high and continued 
heating out of contact with the air. An anthracite occurring in 
connexion with the old volcanic rocks of Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, 
which contains a large amount of sulphur in proportion to the 
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Silica. 

Alumina. 

Feme 

Oxide 

, . 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

Phosphoric 

Acid 

Total. 

True Coals. 

Dowlais. South Wales . 

39-64 

39-20 

11*84 

i*8i 

2*58 



3*or 

98*08 

Ebbw Vale, 

53-00 

35*01 

, . 

3*94 

2-20 


4-89 

0-88 

99-92 

Kdnigagrube, Silesia 

55-41 

18 -95 

16 -06 

3-21 

1-87 i 
1-28 

2 05 

i 1*73 

0*36 1 

1 99-64 

Ohio 

44-60 

41-10 

7-40 


1*82 

1 0-59 

' 0 29 1 

100*69 

Ltgmtes, 

Helmstadt, Saxony 

17-27 

n-57 

j 

5*57 

23-67 

2-58 

2-64 

i 33-^3 

1 i 

' j 

1 97-13 

Edel6ney, Hungary 

36-01 

2307 

5-05 

15-62 

3*64 

2-38 

; 12-35 


I 98-12 


ash, has been found to behave in a similar manner. Under 
ordinary conditions, from J to i of the whole amount of sulphur 
in a coal is volatilized during combustion, the remaining } to J 
being found in the ash. 

The amount of water present in freshly raised coals varies very 
considerably. It is generally largest in lignites, which may 
sometimes contain 30 % or even more, while in the 
^ coals of the coal measures it does not usually exceed 
from 5 to 10 %. The loss of weight by exposure to the 
atmosphere from drying may be from i to } of the total amount of 
water contained. 

Coal is the result of the transformation of woody fibre and 
other vegetable matter by the elimination of oxygen and 
hydrogen in proportionally larger quantity than 
coai!“ ^ carbon, so that the percentage of the latter element 
is increased in the manner shown in Table III., given 
by J. Percy, the mineral matter being also changed by the re- 
moval of silica and alkalis and the substitution of substances 
analogous in composition to fire-clay. The causes and method 
of these changes are, however, not very exactly defined. Accord- 


Table hi — Composition of Fuels (assuming Carbon 100) 



Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

Disposable 

Hydrogen 

Wood 

1 00 

I 2 *i 8 

83-07 

1*80 

Peat 

100 

9-85 

55-67 

2*89 

Lignite 

Thick Coal, S. Stafford- 

100 

8-37 

42*42 

3-07 

shire . . . . j 

j 100 

0*12 

21*23 

3*47 

Hartley Steam Coal . 1 
South Wales Steam 

I roo 

5 ‘ 9 i 

18*32 

1 

3-62 

Coal .... 

100 

ni 

5-28 i 

4*09 

American Anthracite . 

100 

1 - -"J 

2*63 


mg to the elaborate researches of B. Renault {Bulletin de la 
Sociiti de V Industrie miner ale ^ 3 ser. vol. xiii. p. 865), the agents 
of the transformation of cellulose into peaty substances are 
saprophytic fungi and bacterial ferments. As the former are 
only active in the air while the latter are anaerobic, the activity 
of either agent is conditioned by variation in the water level 
of the bog. The ultimate term of bacterial activity seems to 
be the production of ulmic acid, containing carbon 65-31 and 
hydrogen 3*85 %, which is a powerful antiseptic. By the pro- 
gressive elimination of oxygen and hydrogen, partly as water 
and partly as carbon dioxide and marsh gas, the ratios of carbon 
to oxygen and hydrogen in the rendered product increase in 
the following manner 

C ; H C . O 

Cellulose ... .7-2 O'O 

Peat .9*8 1-8 

Lignite, imperfect 12*2 2*4 

perfect 12-6 3*6 

The resulting product is a brown pasty or gelatinous substance 
which binds the more resisting parts of the plants into a compact 
mass. The same observer considers Boghead coal, kerosene 
shale and similar substances used for the production of mineral 
oils to be mainly alteration products of gelatinous fresh water 
algae, which by a nearly complete eliminatipn of oxygen have 
been changed to substances approximating in composition to 


C^Hji and where C : H =» 7-98 and C : 0 -f N 46-3. In 

cannel coals the prevailing constituents are the spores of crypto- 
gamic plants, algae being rare or m many cases absent. By 
making very thin sections and employing high magnification 
(1000-1200 diameters), Renault has been enabled to detect 
numerous forms of bacilli in the woody parts preserved in coal, 
one of which, Micrococcus carbo, bears a strong resemblance to 
the living Cladoihrix found in trees buried in peat bogs. Clearer 
evidence of their occurrence has, however, been found in frag- 
ments of wood fossilized by silica or carbonate of lime which are 
sometimes met with in coal seams. 

The subsequent change of peaty substance into coal is probably 
due to geological causes, i,€, chemical and physical processes 
similar to those that have converted ordinary .sediments into rock 
masses. Such changes seem, however, to have been very 
rapidly accomplished, as pebbles of completely formed coal are 
commonly found in the sandstones and coarser sedimentary 
strata alternating with the coal seams in many coalfields. 

The variation in the composition of coal seam.s in different 
parts of the same basin is a difficult matter to explain. It has 
been variously attributed to metamorphism, consequent upon 
Igneous intrusion, earth movements and other kinds of geo- 
thermic action, greater or less loss of volatile constituents during 
the period of coaly transformation, conditioned by differences 
of permeability in the enclosing rocks, which is greater for 
sandstones than for argillaceous strata, and other causes ; but 
none of these appears to be applicable over more than limited 
areas. According to L. Lemi^re, who has very fully reviewed 
the relation of composition to origin in coal seams {Bulletin de 
la Societe de V Industrie miner ale, 4 scr. vol. iv. pp. 851 and 
1299, vol. V. p. 273), differences in composition are mainly 
original, the denser and more anthracitic varieties representing 
plant substance which has been more completely macerated 
and deprived of its putrescible constituents before submergence, 
or of which the deposition had taken place in shallow water, 
more readily accessible to atmospheric oxidizing influences than 
the deeper areas where conditions favourable to the elaboration 
of compounds richer in hydrogen prevailed. 

The conditions favourable to the production of coal seem 
therefore to have been — forest growth in swampy ground about 
the mouths of rivers, and rapid o.scillation of level, the coal 
produced during subsidence being covered up by the sediment 
brought down by the river forming beds of sand or clay, which, 
on re-elevation, formed the soil for fresh growths, the alternation 
being occasionally broken by the deposit of purely marine beds. 
We might therefore expect to find coal wherever strata of 
estuarine origin are developed in great mass. This is actually 
the case ; the Carboniferous, Cretaceous and Jurassic systems 
{qq^v,) contain coal-bearing strata though in unequal degrees,— 
the first being known as the Coal Measures proper, while the 
others are of small economic value in Great Britain, though 
more productive in workable coals on the continent of Europe. 
The Coal Measures which form part of the Palaeozoic or oldest 
of the three great geological divisions are mainly confined to 
the countries north of the equator. Mesozoic coals are more 
abundant in the southern hemisphere, while Tertiary coals 
seem to be tolerably uniformly distributed irrespective of 
latitude. 

The nature of the Coal Measures will be best understood by 

VI. 19 
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considering in detail the areas within which they occur in Britain^ 
together with the rocks with which they are most intimately 
associated. The commencement of the Carboniferous period is 
marked by a mass of limestones known as the Carbonimroiis or 
S0qu9nc99 fountain Limestone, which contains a large assemblage 
otcarb0a» of marine fossils, and has a maximum thickness m 
ifaroug s.W. England and Wales of about 2000 ft. The 
atraia, upper portion of this group consists of shales and sand- 
stones, known as the Yoredale Rocks, which are highly developed 
m the moorland region between Lancashire and the north 
side of Yorkshire. These art* also called the Upper Limestone 
Shale, a similar group being found in places below the limestone, 
and called the Lower Limestone Shale, or, in the north of England, 
the Tuedian ^roup. Going northward the beds of limestone 
diminish in thickness, with a proportional increase in the inter- 
calated sandstones and shales, until in Scotland they are entirely 
subordinate to a mass of coal-bearing strata, which forms 
the most productive members of the Scotch coalfields. The 
next member of tlie series is a mass of coarse sandstones, 
with some slates and a few thin coals, known as the Mill- 
stone Grit, which is about equally developed in England and 
in Scotland. In the southern coalfields it is usually known 
by the miners’ name of “ Farewell rock,” from its marking the 
lower limit of possible coal working. The Coal Measures, forming 
the third great member of the Carboniferous series, consist of 
alternations of shales and sandstones, with beds of coal and 
nodular ironstones, which together make up a thickness of nmny 
thousands of feet — from 12,000 to 14,000 ft. when at the maxi- 
mum of development. They are divisible into three parts, the 
Lower Coal Measures, the middle or Pennant, a mass of sandstone 
containing some coals, and the Upper Coal Measures, also con- 
taining workable coal. The latter member is marked by a thin 
limestone band near the top, containing Spirorbis carbonanus^ 
a small marine univalve. 

The uppermost portion of the Coal Measures consists of red 
sandstone so closely resembling that of the Permian group, 
which are next in geological sequence, that it is often difficult 
to decide upon the true line of demarcation between the two 
formations. These are not, however, always found together, 
the Coal Measures being often covered by strata belonging to 
the Trias or Upper New Red vSandstone series. 

The areas containing productive coal measures are usually 
known as coalfields or basins, within which coal occurs in more 
or less regular beds, also called seams or veins, which can often 
be followed over a considerable length of country without change 
of character, although, like all stratified rocks, their continuity 
may be interrupted by faults or dislocations, also known as slips, 
hitches, heaves or troubles. 

The thickness of coal seams varies in Great Britain from a 
mere film to 35 or 40 ft. ; but in the south of France and in India 
masses of coal are known up to 200 ft. in thickness. These very 
thick seams are, however, rarely constant in character for any 
great distance, being found commonly to degenerate into 
carbonaceous shales, or to split up into thinner beds by the 
intercalation of shale bands or partings. One of the most striking 
examples of this is afforded by the thick or ten-yard seam of 
South Staffordshire, which is from 30 to 45 ft. thick in one con- 
nected mass in the neighbourhood of Dudley, but splits up into 
eight scams, which, with the intermediate shales and sandstones, 
are of a total thickness of 400 ft. in the northern part of the coal- 
field in Cannock Chase. Seams of a medium thickness of 3 to 7 
ft, are usually the most regular aiid continuous in character. 
Cannel coals are generally variable in quality, being liable to 
change into shales or black -band ironstones within very short 
horuontal limits. In some instances the coal scams may be 
changed as a whole, as for instance in South Wales, where the 
coking coals of the eastern side of the basin pass through the 
stale of dry steam coal in the centre, and become anthracite in 
the western side. (H. B.) 

Tlie most important European coalfields are in Great Britain, 
Belgium and Germany. In Great Britain there is the South 
Welsh field, extending westward from the march of Monmouth- 


shire to Kadwelly, and northward to Merthyr Tydfil. A midland 
group of coalfields extends from south Lancashire to the West 
Riding of Y orkshire, the two greatest industrial districts 
in the country, southward to Warwickshire and ^p^cai 
Staffordshire, and from Nottinghamshire on the east to matribu» 
Flintshire on the west. In the north of England are 
the rich field of Northumberland and Durham, and 
a lesser field on the coast of Cumberland (White- * ** 
haven, &c.). Smaller isolated fields are those of the Forest of 
Dean (Gloucestershire) and the field on either side of the Avon 
above Bristol. Coal has also been found in Kent, in the 
neighbourhood of Dover. In Scotland coal is worked at various 
points (principally in the west) in the Clyde-Forth lowlands. 
In Belgium the chief coal-basins are those of HainaUt and Liige. 
Coal has also been found in an extension northward from this 
field towards Antwerp, while westward the same field extends 
into north-eastern France. Coal is widely distributed m Germany, 
The principal field is that of the lower Rhine and Westphalia, 
which centres in tlie industrial region of the basin of the Ruhr, 
a right-bank tributary of the Rhine. In the other chief industrial 
region of Germany, in Saxony, Zwickau and Lugau, are important 
mining centres. In German Silesia there is a third rich field, 
which extends into Austria (Austrian Silesia and Galicia), for 
which country it forms the chief home source Of supply (apart 
from lignite). Part of the same field also lies within Russian 
territory (Poland) near the point where the frontiers of the three 
powers meet. Both in Germany and in Austria-Hungary the 
production of lignite is large — in the first-named especially in 
the districts about Halle and Cologne ; in the second in north- 
western Bohemia, Styria and Carniola. In France the principal 
coalfield is that in the north-east, already mentioned ; another 
of importance is the central (Le Creusot, &c.) and a third, the 
southern, about the lower course of the Rhone. Coal is pretty 
widely distributed in Spam, and occurs in several districts in the 
Balkan peninsula. In Russia, besides the Polish field, there is 
an important one south of Moscow, and another in the lower 
valley of the Donetz, north of the Sea of Azov. The European 
region poorest in coal (proportionately to area) is Scandinavia, 
where there is only one field of economic value — a small one in 
the extreme south of Sweden. 

In Asia the Chinese coalfields are of peculiar interest. They 
are widely distributed throughout China Proper, but those of 
the province of Shansi appear to be the richest. Proportionately 
to their vast extent they have been little worked. In a modified 
degree the same is true of the Indian fields ; large supplies are 
unworked, but in several districts, especially about Raniganj 
and elsewhere in Bengal, workings are fully developed. Similarly 
in Siberia and Japan there are extensive supplies unworked or 
only partially exploited. Those in the neighbourhood of Semi- 
palatinsk may be instanced in the first case and those in the 
island of Yezo in the second. In Japan, however, several smaller 
fields {e.g, in the island of Kiushiu) are more fully developed. 
Coal is worked to some extent in Sumatra, British North Borneo, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

In the United States of America the Appalachian mountain 
system, from Penn.sylvania southward, roughly marks the line 
of the chief coal-producing region. This group of fields is followed 
in importance by the ” Eastern Interior group in Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky, and the “ Western Interior ” group in 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. In Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, and along the line of the Rocky Mountains, extensive 
fields occur, producing lignite and bituminous coal. The last- 
named fields are continued northward in Canada ^Crow’s Nest 
Pass field, Vancouver Island, &c). There is also^ a group of 
coalfields on the Atlantic seaboard of the Dominion, principally 
in Nova Scolra. CoaJ is known at severe pointe in Alaska, and 
there are rich but little worked deposits in ifexico. 

In the southern countries coal-productipn is insignificant 
compwed with that in the northern henusphere. In South 
America coal is known in Y^nezijiela, Cd|oinbia, Beru, northern 
Chile, Brazil (chiefly m the south), and Argentina (Pfiu:wa,,the 
extreme south of j^tagonia, and tierra del Euego), but in no 
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comitry arc the workings extensive. Africa Is apparently the 
continent poorest in coal, thoi^h valuable workings have been 
develc^ at various points in British South Africa, e,g. ,at 
Kronstad, &c., in Cape Colony, at Vereeniging, Boksburg and 
elsewhere in the Transvaal* in Natal and in Swaziland* Australia 
possesses fields of great value, principally in the south-east (New 
South Wales and Victoria), and in New ^land considerable 
quantities of coal and lignite are raised, chiefly in South Island, 
The folio wii^ table, based on figures given in the /unriwil of 
ike hon m%d Steel InsiiMef vol. 7a, win give an wea of the 
coal production of the world : — 

Table IV. 


Europe 

United Kingdom 

. 1905 

Tons. 

236,128,936 

Germany, coal , 

. . . M 

121,298,167 

„ lignite 

. . . „ 

5*,. 98.507 
35,869,497 

France 

. . . ,, 

Belgium 

• • . ,, 

21,775,280 

12,585,263 

Austria, coal 

. . . 

„ lignite . 
Hungary, coal 

. . » „ 

22,692,076 

, 1904 

1.031,501 

„ lignite 

Spain 

• M 

5 , 447-*83 

1903 

3,202,911 

Russia 

. 19 <M 

19,318,000 

Holland 

. . ,, 

466.997 

Bo'mia, lignite 

1905 

540.237 

Rumania ,, 

. 1903 

1 10.000 

Servia 

. 1904 

183,204 

Italy, coal and lignite 

1905 

412.916 

Sweden 

322,384 

Greece, lignite 

Asia ! 

1904 

466,997 

India 

. 1905 

8,417.739 

10,088,845 

Japan 

. 1903 

Sumatra 

. 1904 

207,280 

Africa - ' 

Transvaal 

1904 

2,409,033 

Natal 

1905 

1,129,407 

Cape Colony 

1904 

154.272 

America • — 

United States 

. 1905 

350,821,000 

Canada 

1904 

7,509,860 

Mexico 

700,000 

Peru 

. 1905 

72,665 

Australasia * — 

New South Wales 

. 1905 

6,632,138 

Queensland 

529.326 

Victoria 


153. 135 

Western Australia 

• ♦ • #1 

127,364 

Tasmania 


.51.993 

New Zealand 

. 

U5S5.756 

The questions, what is the total amount of available coal 


the coalfields of Great Britain and Ireland, and how long it may 
be expected to last, have frequently been discussed 

__ J.L. ^ -i* A 1 1 


Com! . » , - , 

reBourq09 Since the early part of the 19th century, and particular 
ofOnat attention was directed to them after the publication 
Britmn. Stanley Jevons's book on The Coal Question in 1865. 
In 1866 a royal commission was appointed to inquire into the 
subject, and in its report, issued in 1871, estimated that the 

Table V 


District. 

Coalfidkl. 

*"1. 

IE 

“"Tit — ! 

A. 

rSouth Wales and Monmouthshire 

J Somersetshire and part of Glou- 

33.443.000.339 

6,972,003,760 

26,470.996.579 1 

1 

j cestershire 


No details 

No details 

4,198,301.099 j 


iForest of Dean . . 


305.908,137 

5.*67.833,074 

47.394.690 

899,782,727 

*58,533.447 1 


(Nqrth Stafford . . 


4.368,050.347 

B. 

1 South Stafford . 


t.953.«'27.435 

538.179.363 

1,415,448,072 

1 Warwickshire . . 


1,448,804,556 

321, 822* 653 

1,126,981,903 


1 Leicestcrshilre . . 


a,467.583,»05 

642,124,654 

1,8*5,458,551 

3*o,993.<>99 


(Shropshire , . . 


369,174,620 

48„i 80,921 

C. 

|L4nca?4irc . . . 


5.349.554.437 

1,111,046,710 

4,238,507,727 

291,832,271 

t Cheshire 


358.998. r72 

67,165,901 


(|^N6rth Wales 


2,513,026.200 

776.55^.?71 

1 No details 

1,736,467.829 


rYoikahifC . . 


Nodetails 

19,138,006.395 

D. 

\ Derby and Notta.* . 


No details 

No details 


E. ‘ 

iNorthumberlai^ . 

{ Cumberland 


64407,700,52^1 , 

11530,722,48^ 

661,230,025 

5,509,625,641 

1,527,708,805 

Fi' 

I^Dilrliam . . i 

Scotland' •> . ' . > ^ 


i.33<5.584ri7fi 
5.579^1 E305 
No* details 

5,271.116,346 

1 G. 

' - Ir'ttland w < 4 

• 4, ' • 

No details 

174.458,000. 


coal resources of the country, in seams of i ft. thick and 
upwards situated within 4000 ft. of the surface, amounted to 
90,207,385,398 tons. A second commission, which was appointed 
in 1901 and issued its final report in 1905, taking 4000 ft. as the 
limit of practicable depth in workii^ and 1 ft. as the minimum 
workable thickness, and after making all necessary deductions, 
estimated the available quantity of coal in the proved coalfields 
of the United Kingdom as 100,914,668,167 tons. Although in 
the years iSjcy-iooj the amount raised was 5,694,928,507 tons, 
this later estimate was higher by 10,707,382,769 tons than that 
of the previous commission, the excess being accounted for 
partly by the difference in the areas regarded as productive by 
the two commissions, and partly by new discoveries and more 
accurate knowledge of the coal seams. In addition it was 
estimated that in the proved coalfields at depths greater than 
4000 ft. there were 5,239,433,980 tons, and that in concealed 
and unproved fields, at depths less than 4000 ft. there were 
39,483,844,000 tons, togetlier with 854,608,307 tons in that part 
of the Cumberland coalfield beyond 5 m. and within 12 m. of 
high-water mark, and 383,024,000 tons m the South Wales coal- 
field under the sea in St Bride’s Bay and part of Carmarthen Bay. 

In Table V. below column I. shows the quantity of coal still 
remaining unworked in the different coalfields at depths not 
exceeding 4000 ft. and in seams not less than 1 ft. thick, a.s 
estimated by seven district commissioners ; column II. tlie total 
estimated reductions on account of loss in working due to faults 
and other natural causes m seams and of coal required to be left 
for barriers, support of surface buildings, &c. ; and column III. 
the estimated net available amount remaining unworked. 

As regards the duration of British coal resources, the com- 
missioners reported (1905): — 

“ This question turns chiefly upon the maintenance or the varia- 
tion of the annual output. The calculations of the last Coal Com- 
mission as to the future exports and of IHIr jevons as to the future 
annual consumption make us hesitate to propliesy how long our 
coal resources are likely to last. The present annual output ia in 
round numbers 230 million tons, an<l the calculated available 
rosource.s in the proved coalfields are m round numbers 100,000 
million tons, exclusive of the 40,000 million tons m the improved 
coalfields, which we have thought best to regard only as probable 
or speculative. For the last thirty years the average increase m the 
output has been 2 J % per annum, and that m the exports- (including 
bunkers) 4^ % per annum. It is the geneial opinion of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners that owing to physical consulcTations it is highly 
probable that the present rate of increase ox the output of coal 
can long continue — indeed, they think that some districts have 
already attained their maxmium output, but that on the other 
hand the developments in the newer coalfields will possibly increase 
the total output for some years. 

In view of this opinion and of the exhaustion of the shallower 
collieries we look forward to a time, not far distant, when the rate 
of increase of output will be slower, to be followed by a period of 
stationary output, and then a gradual decline.” 

According to a calculation made by P. Freeh in 1900, on the 
basis of the then rate of production, the coalfields of central 
France, central Bohemia, the kingdom of Saxony, the Prussian 

province of Saxony and the north 
of England, would be exhausted in 
100 to 200 years, the other British 
coalfields, the Waldenburg-Schata- 
lar and that of the north of France 
in 250 years, those of Saarbrucken, 
Belgium, Aachen and Westphalia 
in 600 to 800 years, and those of 
Upper Silesia in more than 1000 
years. (O. J. R. M. ; H. M. R.) 

Coal-mining* 

The opening and kying out,, or, 
as it is generally called, “ wwaniiig/’ 
of new collieries is rarely 
undertaken without a 
preliminary examination 
of tte character of the 
strata by means of borings, either 
for the purpose of dcstermwiing the 
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number and nature of the coal seams in new ground, or the 
position of the particular seam or seams which it is proposed to 
work in extensions of known coalfields. 

The principle of proving a mineral field by boring is illustrated 
by fig. I, which represents a line direct from the dip to the rise 
of the field, the inclination of the strata being one in eight. 
No. I bore is commenced at the dip, and reaches a seam of coal 
A, at 40 fathoms ; at this depth it is considered proper to remove 
nearer to the outcrop so that lower strata may be bored into 
at a less depth, and a second bore is commenced. To find the 
position of No. 2, so as to form a continuous section, it is necessary 
to reckon the inclination of the strata, which is i in 8 ; and as 



Fig. I. — Proving by Boreholes. 

bore No. i was 40 fathoms in depth, we multiply the depth by 
the rate of inclination, 40 x 8 ~ 320 fathoms, which gives the point 
at which the coal seam A should reach the surface. But there is 
generally a certain depth of alluvial cover which requires to be 
deducted, and which we call 3 fathoms, then (40 - 3 ~ 37) x B - 296 
fathoms ; or say 286 fathoms is the distance that the second 
bore should be placed to the rise of the first, so as to have, for 
certain, the seam of coal A in clear connexion with the seam 
of coal B. In bore No. 3, where the seam B, according to the 
same sy.stem of arrangement, should have been found at or near 
the surface, another seam C is proved at a considerable depth, 
differing in character and thickness from either of the preceding. 
This derangement being carefully noted, another bore to the 
outcrop on the same principle is put down for the purpose of 
proving the seam C ; the nature of the strata at first is found 
to agree with the latter part of that bored through in No. 3, 
but immediately on crossing the dislocation seen in the figure 
it IS changed and the deeper seam D is found. 

The evidence therefore of these bores (3 and 4) indicates some 
material derangement, which is then proved by other bores, 
either towards the dip or the outcrop, according to the judgment 
of the borer, so as to ascertain the best position for sinking pits, 
(For the methods of boring see Boring.) 

The working of coal may be conducted either by means of 
levels or gallciies driven from the outcrop in a valley, or by 
shafts or pits sunk from the surface. In the early 
MHhodM Qf coal-mining, open working, or quarrying from 

workiag. the outcrop of the seams, was practised to a consider- 
able extent ; but there are now few if any places in 
England where this can be done. In 1873 there could be seen, 
in the thick coal seams of Bengal, near Raniganj, a seam about 
50 ft. thick laid bare, over an area of several acres, by stripping 
off a superficial covering varying from 10 to 30 ft., in order to 
remove the whole of the coal without loss by pillars. Such a 
case, however, is quite exceptional. The operations by which 
the coal is reached and laid out for removal are known as “ win- 
ning, ’’ the actual working or extraction of the coal being termed 

getting.^^ In fig. 2 A B is a cross cut level, by which the seams 
of coal 1 and 2 are won, and C D a vertical shaft by which the 
seams i, 2 and 3 are won. When the field is won by the former 
method, the coal lying above the level is said to be ‘‘ level-free.” 
The mode of winning by level is of less general application than 
that by shafts, as the capacity for production is less, owing to the 
smaller size of roadways by which the coal must be brought to 
the surface, levels of large section being expensive and difficult 
to keep open when the mine has been for some time at 
>york. Shafts, on the other hand, may be made of almost any 
capacity, owing to the high 9peed in drawing which is attainable 


with proper mechanism, and allow of the use of more perfect 
arrangements at the surface than can usually be adopted at 
the mouth of a level on a hill-side. A more cogent reason, how- 
ever, is to be found in the fact that the principal coalfields are in 
flat countries, where the coal can only be reached by vertical 
sinking. 

The methods adopted in driving levels for collieries are 
generally similar to those adopted in other mines. The ground 
is secured by timbering, or more usually by arching in masonry 
or brick -work. Levels like that in fig. 2, which are driven 
across the stratification, or generally anywhere not in coal, arc 
known as stone drifts.” The sinking of colliery shafts, how- 
ever, differs considerably from that of other mines, 
owing to their generally large size, and the difficulties 
that are often encountered from water during the 
sinking. The actual coal measure strata, consisting mainly of 
shales and clays, are generally impervious to water, but when 
strata of a permeable character are sunk through, such as the 
magnesian limestone of the north of England, the Permian 
sandstones of the central counties, or the chalk and greensand in 
the north of France and Westphalia, special methods are required 
in order to pass the water-bearing beds, and to protect the shaft 
and workings from the influx of water subsequently. Of these 
methods one of the chief i.s the plan of tubbing, or lining « 
the excavation with an impermeable casing of wood or “ 
iron, generally the latter, built up in segments forming rings, 
which are piled upon each other throughout the whole depth of 
the water-bearing strata. This method necessitates the use of 
very considerable pumping power during the sinking, as the 
water has to be kept down in order to allow the sinkers to reach 
a water-tight stratum upon which the foundation of the tubbing 



can be placed. This consists of a heavy cast iron ring, known as 
a wedging crib, or curb, also fitted together in segments, which is 
lodged in a square-edged groove cut for its reception, tightly 
caulked with moss, and wedged into position. Upon this the 
tubbing is built up in segments, of which usually from 10 to 12 
are required for the entire circumference, the edges being made 
perfectly true. The thickness varies according to the pressure 
expected, but may be taken at from J to in. The inner face 
is smooth, but the back is strengthened with angle brackets 
at the corners. A small hole is left in the centre of each segment, 
which is kept open during the fitting to prevent undue pressure 
upon any one, but is stopped as soon as the circle is completed. 
In the north of France and Belgium wooden tubbings, built of 
polygonal rings, were at one time in general use. The polygons 
adopted were of 20 or more sides approximating to a circular 
form. 

The second principal method of sinking through water-bearing 
ground is by compressed air. The shaft is lined with a cylinder 
of wrought iron, within which a tubular chamber, 
provided with doors above and below, known as 
air-lock, is fitted by a telescopic joint, which is tightly 
packed so as to close the top of the shaft air-tight. Air is then 
forced into the inclosed space by means of a compressing engine, 
until the pressure is sufficient to oppose the flow of water into 
the excavation, and to drive out any that may collect in the 
bottom of the shaft through a pipe which is carried through the 
air-sluice to the surface. The miners work in the bottom in 
the same manner as divers in an ordinary diving-bell. Access to 
the surface is obtained through the double doors of the air-sluice, 
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the pressure being reduced to that of the external atmosphere 
when it is desired to open the upper door, and increased to timt 
of the working space below when it is intended to communicate 
with the sinkers, or to raise the stuff broken in the bottom. This 
method has been adopted in various sinkings on the continent 
of Europe. 

The third method of sinking through watcr'-bearii^ strata is 
that of boring, adopted by Messrs Kind & Chaudron in Belgium 
And Germany. For this purpose a horizontal bar 
armed with vertical cutting chisels is used, which cuts 
out the whole section of the shaft simultaneously. In 
the first instance, a smaller cutting frame is used, boring a hole 
from 3 to 5 ft. in diameter, which is kept some 50 or 60 ft. in 
advance, so as to receive the detritus, which is removed by a 
shell pump of large size. The large trepan or cutter weighs about 
16 tons, and cuts a hole of from 9 to 15 ft. in diameter. The 
water-tight lining may be either a wrought iron tube, which is 
pressed down by jack screws as the borehole advances, or cast 
iron tubbing put together in short complete rings, in contra- 
distinction to the old plan of building them up of segments. 
The tubbing, which is considerably less in diameter than the 
borehole, is suspended by rods from the surface until a bed 
suitable for a foundation is reached, upon which a sliding length 
of tube, known as the moss box, bearing a shoulder, which is 
filled with dried moss, is placed. The whole weight of the tubbing 
is made to bear on the moss, which squeezes outwards, forming 
a completely water-tight joint. The interval between the back 
of the tubbing and the sides of the borehole is then filled up with 
concrete, which on setting fixes the tubbing firmly in position. 
With increase in depth, however, the thickness and weight of the 
cast iron tubbing in a large shaft become almost unmanageable ; 
in one instance, at a depth of 1215 ft., the bottom rings in a 
shaft 14J ft. in diameter are about 4 in. thick, which is about 
the limit for sound castings. It has therefore been proposed, 
for greater depths, to put four columns of tubbings of smaller 
diameters, 8^ and 5^ ft., in the shaft, and fill up the remainder 
of the boring with concrete, so that with thinner and lighter 
castings a greater depth may be reached. This, however, has 
not as yet been tried. Another extremely useful method of 
sinking through water-bearing ground, introduced by Messrs 
A. & H. T. Poetsch in 1883, and originally applied to shafts 
passing through quicksands above brown coal seams, has been 
applied with advantage in opening new pits through the secondary 
and tertiary strata above the coal measures in the north of 
France and Belgium, some of the most successful examples being 
those at Lens, Anzin and Vicq, in the north of France basin. In 
this system the soft ground or fissured water-bearing rock is 
rendered temporarily solid by freezing the contained water 
within a surface a few feet larger in diameter than the size of the 
finished shaft, so that the ground may be broken cither by hand 
tools or blasting in the same manner as hard rock. The miners 
are protected by the frozen wall, which may be 4 or 5 ft. thick. 
The freezing is effected by circulating brine (calcium chloride 
solution) cooled to 5° F. through a series of vertical pipes closed 
at the bottom, contained in boreholes arranged at equal distances 
apart around the space to be frozen, and carried down to a short 
distance below the bottom of the ground to be secured. The 
chilled brine enters through a central tube of small diameter, 
passes to the bottom of the outer one and rises through the latter 
to the surface, each system of tubes being connected above by a 
ring main with the circulating pumps. The brine is cooled in a 
tank filled with spiral pipes, in which anhydrous ammonia, 
previously liquefied by compression, is vaporized in vacuo at the 
atmospheric temperature by the sensible heat of the return- 
current of brine, whose temperature has been slightly raised in 
its passage through the circulating tubes. When hard ground 
is reached, a seat is formed for the cast iron tubbing, which is 
built up in the usual way and concreted at the back, a small 
quantity of caustic soda being sometimes used in mixing the 
concrete to prevent freezing. In an application of this method 
at Vicq, two shafts of X2 and 16*4 ft. diameter, in a covering of 
cretaceous strata, were frozen to a depth of 300 ft. in fifty days, 
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the actual sinking and lining operations requiring ninety days 
more. The freezing machines were kept at work for 200 days, 
and 2191 tons of coal were consumed in supplying steam for the 
compressors and circulating pumps. 

The introduction of these special methods has considerably 
simplified the problem of sinking tlirough water-bearmg strata. 
Some of the earlier sinkings of this kind, when pumps had to be 
depended on for keeping down the water, were conducted at 
great cost, as, for instance, at South Hetton, and more recently 
Ryhope, near Sunderland, through tlie magnesian limestone 
of Durham. 

The size and form of colliery shafts vary in different districts. 
In the United States and Scotland rectangular pits secured by 
timber framings arc still common, but the tendency 
IS now generally to make them round, 20 ft. being 
about the largest diameter employed. In the Midland 
counties, from 7 to 9 ft. is a very common size, but larger dimen- 
sions are adopted where a large production is required. Since 
the accident at Hartley colliery in 1862, caused by the breaking 
of the pumping-engine beam, which fell into the shaft and 
blocked it up, whereby the whole of the men then at work in the 
mine were starved to death, it has been made compulsory upon 
mine-owners in the United Kingdom to have two pits for each 
working, in place of the single one divided by wails or brattices 
which was formerly thought sufficient. The use of two inde- 
pendent connexions — whether separate pits or sections of the 
same pit, between the surface and the workings — is necessary 
for the service of the ventilation, fresh air from the surface being 
earned down one, known as the “ downcast,” while the foul or 
return air of the mine rises through the other or “ upcast ” pit 
back to the surface. In a heavily-watered mine it is often 
necessary to establish a special engme-pit, with pumps per- 
manently fixed, or a division of one of the pits may be devoted 
to this purpose. The pumps, placed close to the point where the 
water accumulates, may be worked by an engine on the surface 
by means of heavy reciprocating rods which pass down the shaft, 
or by underground motors driven by steam, compressed air or 
electricity. 

Where the water does not accumulate very rapidly it is a 
common practice to allow it to collect in a pit or sump below the 
working bottom of the shaft, and to draw it off in a water tub 
or “ hoppet ” by the main engine, when the latter is not employed 
in raising coal. 

The laying out of a colliery, after the coal has been won, by 
sinkings or levels, may be accomplished in various ways, accord- 
ing to the nature of the coal, its thickness and dip, and 
the extent of ground to be worked. In the South 
Staffordshire and other Midland coalfields, where only worUags, 
shallow pits are required, and the coals arc thick, a 
pair of pits may be sunk for a very few acres, while in the North 
of England, on the other hand, where sinking is expensive, an 
area of some thousands of acres may be commanded from the 
same number of pits. In the latter case, which represents the 
most approved practice, the sinking is usually placed about the 
centre of the ground, so that the workings may radiate in every 
direction from the pit bottom, with the view of employing the 
greatest number of hands to advantage. Where a large area 
cannot be commanded, it is best to sink to the lowest point of 
the field for the convenience of drawing the coal and water which 
become level-free in regard to the pit. Where properties are much 
divided, it is always necessary to maintain a thick barrier of 
unwrought coal between the boundary of the mine and the 
neighbouring workings, especially if the latter are to the dip. 
If a prominent fine of fault crosses the area it may usually be 
a convenient division of the fields into sections or districts. The 
first process in laying out the workings consists in driving a 
gallery on the level along the course of the coal seam, which is 
known as a “ dip head level,” and a lower parallel one, in wliich 
the water collects, known as a ** lodgment level.” Galleries 
driven at right angles to these are known as a “ dip ” or “ rise 
headings,” according to their position above or below the pit 
bottom. In Staffordshire the main levels are also known as 
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*^gate roads.’' To secure the perpendicularity of the shaft, it 
is necessary to leave a large mass or ^llar of the seam untouched 
around the pit bottom. This pillar is known in Scotland as the 
“pit bottom stoop." The junction of the levels with the pit is 
known as the pit eye " ; it is usually of an enlarged section, 
and lined with masonry or brick-work, so as to afford room for 
handling the wagons or trams of coal brought from the working 
faces. In this portion of the pit are generally placed the furnaces 
for ventilation, and the boilers requited for worki^ steam engines 
underground, as well as the stables and lamp cabin. 

The removal of the coal after the roads have been driven may 
be efected in many different ways, according to the custom of 
the district. These may, however, 
woSSmg^ all be considered as modifications 
of two systems, viz. pillar work 
and long-wall work. In the former, 
which is aiso known as “ post and stall or 
“ bord and pillar " in the north of England, 

“ pillar and stall " in South Wales, and 
“stoop and room" in Skotiand, the field 
is divided into strips by numerous openings 
driven parallel to the main rise headings, 
called “ bords "or “ bord gates," which are 
again divided by cutting through them at 
intervals, so as to leave a series of 
pillars arranged chequer-wise over 
the entire area. These pillars are 
left for the support of the roof as the work- 
ings advance, so as to keep the mine open 
and free from waste. In the oldest form of 
this class of working, where the size of the 
pillar is equal to the width of the stall or 
excavation, about } of the whole seam will 
be removed, the remainder being left in the 
pillars. A portion of this may be got by the 
p!ix>ce$s known as robbing tlie pillars, but the coal so obtained 
IS liable to be very much crushed from the pressure of the 
superincumbent strata. This crushing may take place either from 
above or below, producing what are known as “ creeps " or 
" sita," 

A coal seam with a soft pavement and a hard roof is the most 
subject to a “ creep," The first indication is a dull hollow sound 
heard when treading on the pavement or floor, probably occasioned 


however, are so difficult to support ttet sits take place where 
the half of the ooal is left in pilkis. Fig. 4 will convey a generki 
idea of the appearance of m, n showing difierent stages. 

The modem method of pillar working is shown in fig. 5. In 
the Kortbumberland stekm coal district, where it is carried out 
in the most perfect manner, the bords are 5 to 6 yds. in width, 
while the pillars are sa yds. broad and 30 yds. long, which are 
subsequently got out on coming back. In the same figure is 
also shown the method of working whole coal and pillars at the 
same time, a barrier of two or three ranges of piUars or a rib of 
solid coal being left between the working in the solid and those 
in the pillars. The space from which the entire quantity of coal 
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Fig. 5 . — Pillar Working. 

has been removed is known in different districts as the “ goaf," 
" gob," or “ waste." 

Fig. 6 represents the Lancashire system of pillar working. 
The area is laid out by two pairs of level drifts, parallel to each 
other, about 150 yds. apart, which are carried to the kiundary. 
About 100 yds. back from the boundary a communication is 
made between these levels, from which other levels are driven 
forward, dividing the coal into ribs of about 25 or 30 yds. wide, 
which are then cut back by taking off the coal in slices from 




by some of the individual layers parting from each other as 
shown at a fig. 3 ; the succeeding stages of creep are shown at 
b, c, d, /, and g, in the same figure ; the last being the final stap, 
when tJ\e coal begins to sustain the pressure from the overlying 
strata, in common with the disturbed pavement. 



Fig 4 — Sits in Mines. 


“ Sits " arc the reverse of creeps ; in the one case the pavement 
is forced up, and in the other the roof is forced or falls down, for 
want of proper support or tenacity in itself. This accident 
generally arises from an improper size of pillars ; some roofs, 



Fig. 6. — Lancashire method of working Coal. 


the level towards the rise in breadths of about 6 yds. By this 
method the whole of the coal is got backwards, the rmin roads 
being kept in solid coal ; the iptermediate levels not being driven 
till they are wanted, a greater amount of support is ^ven, and 
the pillars are less crushed than is usual in pillar working. 

In the South Wales system of working, cross headings are 
driven from the main roads obliquely apross the rise to get 
a sufficiently easy gradient for horse roads, and from these 
the stalls are opened out with a narrow entrance, in order to 
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leave support on either aide of the but alt^^ds wdening 
to as gr^t a breadth as the seam will teaving pillars of 
a minimum thickness. The character of such workings is very 
irregular In plan, and as the ventilation ia^ attended with con* 
stdmble difficulty, it is now becoming generally superseded 
by more improved methods. 

The second great principle of working is that known as long- 
wall or long^work, in which the coal is ta^n away either in bro^ 
faces from roads about 40 or 50 yds. apart and paralkl 
to each otlier, or along curved faces between roads 
radiating from the pit bottom--^the essential feature 
in both cases being the removal of the whole of the coal at once, 
without first sub-dividing it into pillars, to be taken away at a 



Fio. 7. — Long^wall method of working Coal m Derbyshire. 


second working. The roof is temporarily supported by wooden 
props or pack walling of stone, for a sufficient breadth along the 
face to protect the workmen, and allow them to work together 
behind. The general character of a long-wall working is shown 
in fig. 7, which represents an area of about 500 acres of the bottom 
hard steam coal at Shipley in Derbyshire. The principal road 
extends from the shafts southward ; and on both sides of it 
the coal has been removed from the light-shaded area by cutting 
it back perpendicularly towards the boundaries, along faces 
about 50 yds. in length, those nearest to the shaft being kept 
in advance of those farther away, producing a step-shaped 
outline to the face of the whole coal. It will be seen that by this 
method the whole of the seam, with the exception of the pillars 
left to protect the main roadways, is removed. The roads for 
drawing the coal from the working faces to the shaft are kept 
open by walling through the waste or goaf produced by the fail 
of the unsupported roof. The straight roads are the air- ways 
for carrying pure air from the down-cast shaft to the working 
faces, while the return air passes along the faces and back to 
the up-cast by the curved road. The above is the method of 
working long-wall forward, i,e, taking the coal in advance from 
the pit towards die boundary, with roads kept open through the 
gob. Another method consists in driving towards the boundary, 
and taking the coal backward towards the shafts, or working 
homeward, allowing the waste to close up without roads having 
to be kept open through it. This is of course preferable, but is 
only applicable where the owner of the mine can afford to 
expend the capital required to reach the limit of the field in 
excess of that necessary wiheii the raising of coal proceeds pari 
passu with tlie extension l^n roads, fig. 6 is sub- 

stantially a modl&ktioii of this kind of long-wall work. 
YwMir0 ^ represents a method of working practised in 
^he South Yorkshire district, known as bords and 
banks. The field is divided by levels and headings bto 
rectangular banks, while from the main levels bords or wickets 
about 30 yds. wide, sep^s^ated from each other by banks of about 
the same width, are carried forward in long-wall work, as shown 
on the left side of the figure, the waste lining carefully packed 
behind so as to secure the ventilation. When these have been 
worlwd up to the extremity, as shown on the tight side, the inter- 
mediate bank is removed by work^ backward towards the 
level* This ^ystem^j thereforci combines both pa^thods of long- 
wall workii^, tMft it is not generally applicable, owing to the 


difficulty of ventilation, due to the great length of air-way that 
has to be kept open around the waste on each bank. 

The relative advantages of the different methods may be 
generally stated as follows. Dong*wall work is best suited for 
thin coals, and those having a good roof, #>. one that gives way 
gr^ually and fills up the excavation imufe by removing the coal 
without scaling ofi suddenly and falling into the working faces, 
when practicafiy the whole of the coal may be removed. Against 
these advantages must be placed the difficulties attending the 
maintenance of roads through the goaves, and in some cases 
the large proportion of slack to round or large coal obtained. 
Pillar worlang, in the whole coal, is generally reputed to give a 
more adimtagenus proportion of round coal to slack, the latter 
being attote abiiiiiMi% on the removal of the pfilars, 

but as these form only a small portion of the whole seam, the 
general yield is more advantageous than in the former method. 
The ventilation of pillar working is often aUanded with difficulty , 
and the coal is lon^ exposed to the tnHoence of the air, a point 
of importance in some coals, which deteriorate in quality when 
exposed to a hot damp atmosphere. The great increase in the 
size of the pillars in the best mddern collieries worked upon this 
principle has, however, done much to approximate the two 
systems to an equality in other reapecte 

Where the whole of the coal is removed at once there is less 
chance of surface damage, when the mines are deep, than witli 
pillar workings. A notable instance of this was afforded at 
Newstead, Notts, whei^ the ruined front of Newstcad Al^y was 
lowered several feet without any injury to the structure. 

The working of very thick seams presents ceitain special 
peculiarities, owing to the difficulties of supporting the roof in 
the excavated portions, and supplying fresh air to the 
workings. The most typical example of this kind of 
working in England is afforded by the thick coal 99Mm9, 
of South Staffordshire, which consists of a series of 
closely associated coal seams, varying from 8 to 12 or 13, divided 



Fig. 8. — ^Bords and Batiks. 


from each other by their partings, but making together one great 
bed of from 25 to 40 ft. or more in thickness. The partings 
together do not amount to more than 2 or 3 ft. The method of 
working which has been \on^ in use is represented in fig. 9. The 
main level or gate road is driven in the benches coal, or lower port 
of the seam, while a smaller drift for ventilation, called an air 
heading, is carried above it in one of the upper beds called the 
slipper coal. From the gate road a heading called a bolt-hole is 
opened, and extended into a large rectangular chamber, known 
as a side of work,” large pillars being left at regular intervals, 
besides smaller ones or cogs. The order in which the coal is cut 
is shown in the dotted and numbered squares in the figure. 
The coal is first cut to top of the slipper coal from below^ after 
wliich the upper portion is either broken down by wedging or 
falls of itself. The working of these upper portions is exceedingly 
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dangerous, owing to the great height of the excavations, and 
fatal accidents from falls of roof are in conseauence more common 
in South Staffordshire than in any other coalfield in this country. 
The air from the down-cast shaft enters from the gate road, and 
passes to the up-cast through the air heading above. About one- 
half of the total coal (or less) is obtained m the first working ; 
the roof is then allowed to fall, and when the gob is sufficiently 
consolidated, fresh roads are driven through it to obtain the ribs 
and pillars left behind by a second or even, in some cases, a third 



Fig. 9. — South Staffordshire method of working Thick Coal. 


working. The loss of coal by this method is very considerable, 
besides great risk to life and danger from fire. It has, therefore, 
been to some extent superseded by the long-wall method, the 
upper half being taken at the first working, and removed as 
completely as possible, working backwards from the boundaries 
to the shaft. The lower half is then taken in the same manner, 
after the fallen roof has become sufficiently consolidated to allow 
the mine to be reopened. 

In the working of thick seams inclined at a high angle, such as 
those in the south of France, and in the lignite mines of Styria 
and Bohemia, the method of working in horizontal slices, about 
12 or 15 ft. thick, and filling up the excavation with broken rock 
and earth from the surface, is now generally adopted in pre- 
ference to the systems formerly used. At Monceaux les Mines, 
in France, a seam 40 ft. thick, and dipping at an angle of 20®, is 
worked in the following manner. A level is driven in a sandstone 
forming the floor, along the course of the coal, into which com- 
munications are made by cross cuts at intervals of 16 yds., which 
are driven across to the roof, dividing up the area to be worked 
into panels. These are worked backwards, the coal being taken 
to a height of 20 ft., the opening being packed up with stone sent 
down from the surface. As each stage is worked out, the floor level 
IS connected with that next below it by means of an incline, which 
facilitates the introduction of the packing material. Stuff contain- 
ing a considerable amount of clay is found to be the best suited 
for the purpose of filling, as it consolidates readily under pressure. 

In France and Germany the method of filling the space left 
by the removal of the coal with waste rock, quarried under- 
ground or sent down from the surface, which was originally used 
in connexion with the working of thick inclined seams by the 
method of horizontal slices, is now largely extended to long-wall 
workings on thin seams, and in Westphalia is made compulsory 
where workings extend below surface buildings, and safety pillars 
of unwrought coal are found to be insufficient. With careful 
packing it is estimated that the surface subsidence will not exceed 
40 % of the thickness of the seam removed, and will usually 
be considerably less. The material for filling may be the waste 
from earlier workings stored in the spoil banks at the surface ; 
where there are blast furnaces in the neighbourhood, granulated 
slag mixed with earth affords excellent packing. In thick seams 
packing adds about sd. per ton to the cost of the coal, but in 
thinner seams the advantage is on the other side. 


In some anthracite collieries in America the small coal or culm 
and other waste are washed into the exhausted workings by 
water which gives a compact mass filling the excavation when the 
water has drained away. A modification of this method, which 
originated in Silesia, is now becoming of importance in many 
European coalfields. In this the filling material, preferably 
sand, is sent down from the surface through a vertical steel pipe 
mixed with sufficient water to allow it to flow freely through 
distributing pipes in the levels commanding the excavations to 
be filled ; these are closed at the bottom by screens of boards 
sufficiently close to retain the packing material while allowing 
the water to pass by the lower level to the pumping-engine which 
returns it to the surface. 

The actual cutting of the coal is chiefly performed by manual 
labourj the tool employed being a sharp-jointed double-armed 
pick, which is nearly straight, except when required 
for use in hard rock, when the arms are made with an ^/cuttinr 
inclination or anchored.’^ The terms pike, pick, comL 
mandril and slitter are applied to the collier’s pick in 
different districts, the men being known as pikemen or hewers. 
In driving levels it is necessary to cut grooves vertically parallel 
to the walls, a process known as shearing ; but the most import- 
ant operation is that known as holing or kirving, which consists 
in cutting a notch or groove in the floor of the seam to a depth 
of about 3 ft., measured back from the face, so as to leave the 
overhanging part unsupported, which then either falls of its own 
accord within a few hours, or is brought down either by driving 
wedges along the top, or by blasting. The process of holing in 
coal is one of the severest kinds of human labour. It has to 
be performed in a constrained position, and the miner lying on 
his side has to cut to a much greater height, in order to get room 
to carry the groove in to a sufficient depth, than is required to 
bring the coal down, 
giving rise to a great 
waste in slack as com- 
pared with machine 
work. This is some- 
times obviated by 
holing in the beds 
below the coal, or m 
any portion of a seam 
of inferior quality that 
may not be worth 
working. This loss is 
proportionately greater 
m thin than in thick 
seams, the same 
quantity being cut to 
waste in either case. 

The method of cutting 
coal on the long-wall 
system is seen in fig. 10, 
representing the work- 
ing at the Shipley col- 
liery. The coal is 40 in. 
thick, with a seam of 
fire-clay and a roof of 
black shale; about 6 
in. of the upper part, 
known as the roof coal, 
not being worth work- 
ing, is left behind. A 
groove of triangular 
section of^ 30 in. base and 9 in. high is cut along the face, 
inclined timber props being placed at intervals to support 
the overhanging ^rtion until the required length is cut. These 
are then removed, and the coal is allowed to fall, wedges 
or blasting being employed when necessary. The roof of the 
excavation is supported as the coal is removed, by packing up 
the waste material, and by a double row of props, 2 ft. from each 
other, placed temporarily along the face. These are placed 5 ft. 
apart, the props of the back row alternating with those in front. 






Fig, 10. — Long-wall working-face — 
Plan and Section. 
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The props used are preferably of small oak or English larch, 
but large quantities of fir props, cut to the right length, are 
also imported from the north of Europe* As the work proceeds 
onwards, the props are withdrawn and replaced in i^vanoe, 
except those that may be crushed by the pressure or buried by 
sudden falls of the roof. 

In Yorkshire hollow square pillars, formed by piling up short 
blocks of wood or chocks, are often used instead of props formed 
of a single stem. 

In securing the roof and sides of coal workings, malleable iron 
and steel are now used to some extent instead of timber, although 
the consumption of the latter material is extremely large. As 
a substitute for timber props at the face, pieces of steel joists, 
with the web cut out for a short distance on either end, with the 
flanges turned back to give a square bearing surface, have been 
introduced. In large levels only the cap pieces for the roof are 
made of steel joists, but in smaller ones complete arches made 
of pieces of rails fish-jointed at the crown are used. In another 
system introduced by the Mannesmann Tube Company the 
prop is made up of weldless steel tubes sliding telescopically 
one within the other, which are fixed at the right height by a 
screw clamp capable of canying a load of 15 to 1 6 tons. These 
can be most advantageously used on thick seams 6 to 10 ft. or 
upwards. For shaft linings steel rings of H or channel section 
supported by intermediate struts are also used, and cross-bearers 
or buntons of steel joists and rail guides are now generally 
substituted for wood. 

When the coal has been under-cut for a sufficient length, 
the struts are withdrawn, and the overhanging mass is allowed 
to fall during the time that the workmen are out of the pit, or it 
may be brought down by driving wedges, or if it be of a com- 
pact character a blast in a borehole near the roof may be 
required. Sometimes, but rarely, it happens that it is necessary 
to cut vertical grooves in the face to determine the limit of 
the fall, such limits being usually dependent upon the cleet or 
divisional planes in the coal, especially when the work is carried 
perpendicular to them or on the end. 

The substitution of machinery for hand labour in cutting coal 
has long been a favourite problem with inventors, the earliest 
plan being that of Michael Meinzies, in 1761, who 
proposed to work a heavy pick underground by power 
iBMohiMa, transmitted from an engine at the surface, through 
the agencies of spear-rods and chains passing over 
pulleys ; but none of the methods suggested proved to be prac- 
tically successful until the general introduction of compressed 
air into mines furnished a convenient motive power, susceptible 
of being carried to considerable distances without any great loss 
of pressure. This agent has been applied in various ways, in 
machines which either imitate the action of the collier by cutting 
with a pick or make a groove by rotating cutters attached to an 
endless chain or a revolving disk or wheel. The most successful 
of the first class, or pick machines, that of William Firth of 
Sheffield, consists essentially of a horizontal pick with two 
cutting arms placed one slightly in advance of the other, which 
is swung backwards and forwards by a pair of bell crank levers 
actuated by a horizontal cylinder engine mounted on a railway 
truck. The weight is about 15 cwt. At a working speed of 60 
yds. per shift of 6 hours, the Work done corresponds to that of 
twelve average men. The width of the groove cut is from 2 to 
3 in. at the face, diminishing to ij in. at the back, the pro- 
portion of waste being very considerably diminished as com- 
pared with the system of holing by hand. The use of this 
machine has allowed a thin seam of cannel, from xo to 14 in. in 
thickness, to be worked at a profit, which had formerly been 
abandoned as too hard to be worked by hand-labour. Pick 
machines have also been introduced by Jones and Levick, Bidder, 
and other inventors, but their use is now mostly abandoned in 
favour of those working continuously* 

In the Gartshenrie machine of Messrs Baird, the earliest of the 
flexible chain cutter type, the chain of cutters Works round a 
fixed frame or jib projecting at right angles from the engine I 
carriage, an arrangement which makes it necessary to cut from | 
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end of the block of coal to the full depth, instead of holing 
into it from the face. The forward feed is given by a chain* 
winding upon a drum> which hauls upon a pulley fixed to a prop 
about 30 yds. in advance. This is one of the most compact forms 
of machine, the smaller size being only ao in. high. With an air 
pressure of from 35 to 40 per sq. in., a length of from 300 to 
350 ft* of coal is holed, a ft. 9 in. deep, in the shift of from 8 to 
xo hours. The chain machine has been largely developed in 
America in the Jeffrey, link Bell, and Morgan Gardner coal 
cutters* These are similar in principle to the Baird machine, 
the cutting agent being a flat link chain carrying a double set 
of chisel points, which are drawn across the coal face at the rate 
of about 5 ft. per second ; but, unlike the older machines, in 
wliich the cutting is done in a fixed plane, the chain with its 
motor is made movable, and is fed forward by a rack-and-pinion 
motion as the cutting advances, so that the cut is limited m 
breadth (3! to 4 ft.), while its depth may be varied up to the 
maximum travel (8 ft.) of the cutting frame. The carrying 
frame, while the work is going on, is fixed in position by jack- 
screws bearing against the roof of the seam, which, when the 
cut is completed, are withdrawn, and the machine shifted 
laterally through a distance equal to the breadth of the cut and 
fixed in position again. The whole operation requires from 
8 to 10 minutes, giving a cutting speed of 120 to 150 sq. ft. per 
hour. These machines weigh from 20 to 22 cwt., and arc mostly 
driven by electric motors of 25 up to 35 h.p. as a maximum. 
By reason of their intermittent action they are only suited for 
use in driving galleries or in pillar-and-stall workings. 

A simple form of the saw or spur wheel coal-cutting machine 
is that of Messrs Winstanly & Barker (fig. ix), which is driven 



Fig. II. — Winstanly & Barker’s Coal-cutting Machine — Plan. 


by a pair of oscillating engines placed on a frame running on 
rails in the usual way. The crank shaft carries a pinion which 
gears into a toothed wheel of a coarse pitch, carrjdng cutters at 
the ends of the teeth. This wheel is mounted on a carrier which, 
being movable about its centre by a screw gearing worked by 
hand, gives a radial sweep to the cutting edges. When at work 
it is slowly turned until the carrier is at right angles to the frame, 
when the cut has attained the full depth. The forward motion 
is given by a chain winding upon a crab placed in front, by which 
it is hauled slowly forward. With 25 tb pressure it will hole 
3 ft* deep, at the rate of 30 yds. per hour, the cut being only 
2| in. high, but it will only work on one side of the carriage. 
This type has been greatly improved and now is the most popular 
machine in Great Britain, especially in long- wall workings. 
W. E. Garforth's Diamond coal cutter, one of the best known, 
undercuts from 5J to 6 ft. In some instances electric motors 
have been substituted for compressed-air engines in such 
machines* 

Another class of percussive coal-cutters of American origin 
is represented by the Harrison, Sullivan and Ingcrsoll-Serge^it 
machines, which are essentially large rock-drills without turning 
gear for the cutting tool, and mounted upon a pair of wheels 
placed so as to allow the tool to work on a forward slope* When 
in use the machine is placed upon a wooden platform inclining 

VI. 19 a 
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towards the face, tipon which the miner lies and controls the 
direction of the blow by a pair of handles At the back of the 
machine, which is kept stationary by wedging the wheels agaiiist 
a stop on the platform. These machines, which are driven by 
compressed air, are very handy in use, as the height and direction 
of the cut may be readily varied ; but the work is rather severe 
to the driver on account of the recoil shock of the piston, and an 
assistant is necessary to clear out the small coal from the cut, 
which limits the rate of cutting to about 155 sq. ft. per hour. 

Another kind of application of machinery to coal mining is 
that of Messrs Bidder $c Jones, which is intended to replace the 
use of blasting for bringing down the cod. It consists 
mSrtmM hydraulic press, which forces a set of expand- 

mMeS!m99. **1? bits or wedges into A bore-hole previously bored 
by a long screw augur or drill, worked by hand, the 
action of the press being continued until a sufficient strain is 
obtained to bring down the coAl. The arrangement is, in fact, 
a modification of the plug and feather system used in stone 
quarrying for obtaining large blocks, but with the substitution 
of the powerful rending force of the hydraulic press for hand- 
power in driving up the wedges. This apparatus has been used 
at Harecastle in North Staffordshire, and found to work well, 
but with the disadvantage of bringing down thA coal in un- 
manageably large masses. A method of wedging down coal 
sufficiently perfected to be of general application would add 
grAatly to the security of colliers. 

The removal of the coal broken at the working face to the pit 
bottom may in small mines be effected by hand labour, but more 
generally it is done by horse or mechanical traction, 
ground Upon railways, the “ trams ” or ** lubs,^^ as the pit 
coov§y wagons are called, being where possible brought up to 
the face. In steeply inclined seams passes or shoots 
leading to the main level below are sometimes used, and in 
Belgium iron plates axe sometimes laid in the excavated ground 
to form a slide for l^he toal down to the loading place. In some 
instanoes belts or creepers have been adopted, which 

delivvifoft ooal TTO a reduced amount of breakage, but this 
appliioaifon Is hit oommon. The capacity of the trams varies 
with the rise of the workings and the shaft. From 5 to 7 cwt are 
common sizes, but in South Wales t&cy arc larger, carrying up to 
one ton or more.. The rails used are of flat bottomed or bridge 
section varying in weight from 15 to 45 Ih to the yd. ; they are 
laid upon cross sleepers in a temporary manner, so that they can 
be easily shifted along the working faces, but arc carefully 
secured along main roads intended to carry traffic continuously 
for some time. The arrangement of the roads at the face is 
shown in the plan, fig, 10. In the main roads to the pit when the 
distance is not considerable hoise traction may be used, a train 
of 6 to 15 vehicles being drawn by one horse, but more generally 
the hauling or, as it is called in the north of England, the leading 
of the trains of tubs is effected by mechanical traction. 

In a large colliery where the shafts are situated near the centre of 
the field, and the workings extend on all sides, both to the dip and 
rise, the drawing roads for the coal may be of three different kind^ 
— (i) levels driven at right angles to the dip, suitable for hoise 
roads, (2) rise ways, known as jinny roads, jig-brows, ot up-brows, 
which, when of sufficient slope, may be used as self-acting planes, 
i\e. the loaded waggons may be made to pull back the empty 
ones to the working faces, and (3) dip or down-brows, requiring 
engine power. A road may be used as a self-acting or gravitating 
incline when the gradient is i in 30 or steeper, in which case the 
train is lowered by a rope passing over a pulley or brake drum 
at the upper end, the return empty train being attached to the 
opposite end of the rope and hauled up by the descending load. 
The arrangements for this purpose vary, of course, with the 
amount of work to be done with one fixing of the machinery ; 
where it is likely to be used for a considerable time, the drum and 
brake are solidly constructed, and the ropes of steel or iron wire 
carefully guided over friction rollers, placed at intervals between 
the rails to prevent them from chafing and wearing out on the 
ground. Where the load has to be hauled up a rising gradient, 
underground engines, driven by steam or compressed air or 


el^tric motors, are used. In some cases steain generated in 
boilers at the surface is carried in pipes to the engines below, but 
there is less loss of power when compressed air is sent down in the 
same way. Undeiground boilers placed near the up-cast pit so 
that the smoke and gases help the ventilating furnace Imve been 
largely used but are now less favourably regarded than formerly. 
Water-pressure engines, driven by a column of water ^ual to the 
depth of the pit, have also been employed for hauling. These 
can, however, only be used advantageously where there Are fixed 
pumps, the fall of water generating the power resulting in a 
load to be removed by the expenditure of an equivalent amount 
of power in the pumping engine above that necessary for keeping 
down the mine water. 

The principal methods in which power can be applied to 
undeiground traction are as follows 

T. Tail rope system. 

2. Endless chain system. 

3. Endless rope system on the ground 

4. Endless rope system overhead. 

The three last may be considered as modifications of the same 
principle. In the first, which is that generally used in Northum- 
berland and Durham, a single line of rails is used, the loaded 
tubs being drawn “ out bye,’^ towards the shaft, and the 
empty ones returned “ in bye,^' or towards the working faces, 
by reversing the engine ; while in the otlier systems, double 
lines, with the rope travelling continuously in the same direction, 
are the rule. On the tail rope plan the engine has two drums 
worked by spur gearing, which can be connected with, or cast 
loose from, the driving shaft at pleasure. The main rope, which 
draws out the loaded tubs, coils upon one drum, and passes near 
the floor over guide sheaves placed about 20 ft. apart. The tail 
rope, which is of lighter section than the main one, is coiled on the 
second drum, passes over similar guide sheaves placed near the 
roof or side of the gallery round a pulley at the bottom of the 
plane, and is fixed to the end of the train or set of tubs. When 
the load is being drawn out, the engine pulls directly on the 
main rope, coiling it on to its own drum, while the tail drum runs 
loose paying out its rope, a slight brake pressure being used to 
prevent its running out too fast. When the set arrives out bye, 
the main rope will be wound up, and the tail rope pass out from 
the drum to the end and back, i,e, twice the length of the way ; 
the set is returned in bye, by reversing the engine, casting loose 
the main, and coupling up the tail drum, so that the tail rope is 
wound up and the main rope paid out. lliis method, which is 
the oldest, is best adapted for ways that are nearly level, or 
when many branches are intended to be worked from one engine, 
and can be carried round curves of small radius without deranging 
the trains ; but as it is intermittent in action, considerable 
engine-power is required in order to get up the required speed, 
which is from 8 to 10 m. per hour. From 8 to lo tubs are usually 
drawn in a set, the ways being often from 2000 to 3000 yds, long. 
In dip workings the tail rope is often made to work a pump 
connected with the bottom pulley, which forces the water back 
to the cistern of the main pumping engine in the pit. 

For the endless chain system, which is much used in the Wigan 
district, a double line of way is necessary, one line for full and the 
other for empty tubs. The chain passes over a pulley driven 
by the engine, placed at such a height as to allow it to rest upon 
the tops of the tubs, and round a similar pulley at the far end of 
the plane. The forward edge of the tub carries a projecting 
pin or horn, with a notch into which the chain falls which drags 
the tub forward. The road at the outer end is made of a less 
slope than the chain, so that on arrival the tub is lowered, clears 
the pin, and so becomes detached from the chain. The tubs are 
placed on at intervals of about 20 yds., the chain moving con- 
tinuously at a speed of froln 2 1 to 4 m. per hour. This system 
presents the greatest advantages in point of economy of driving 
power, especially where the gradients are variable, but is ex- 
pensive in first cost, and is not well suited for curves, and branch 
roads cannot be worked continuously, as a fresh set k>f pulleys 
worked by bevel gearing is required for each branch. 

The endless ro^ system may be used with either a single or 
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double line of way, but the fatter is more fftiemlly advantageous. 
The rope, which is guided u|>on sheaves between the rails, is 
taken twice round the head puUey. It is also customary to use 
a stretching pulley to keep the rope strained when the pull of 
the load diminishes. This is done by passing a loop at the upp^ 
end round a pulley mounted in a travelling frame, to which 
IS attached a weight of about 15 cwt. hanging by a chain. This 
weight pulls directly against the ; so if the latter slacks, 
the weight pulls out the pulley frame and tightens it up again. 
The tubs are usually formed into sets of from 2 to if, the front 
one being coupled up by a short length of chain to a clamping 
hook formed of two jaws moulded txj the curve of the rope which 
are attached by the ^'irun rider,’' as the driver accompanying 
the train is called. This system in many respects resembles 
the tail rope, but has the advantage of working With one-third 
less length of rope for the same length of way. 

The endless rope system overhead is substantially similar to 
the endless chain. The wagons are attached at intervab by 
short lengths of chain lapped twice round the rope and hooked 
into one of the links, or in some cases the chains are hooked 
into hempen loops on the main rope. In mines that are worked 
from the outcrop by adits or day levels traction by locomotives 
driven by steam, compressed air or electricity is used to some 
extent. The most numerous applications are in America. 

One of the most important branches of colliery work is the 
management of the ventilation, involving as it does the supply 
of fresh air to the men working m the pit, as well as 
** removal of inflammable gases that may be given 
off by the coal. This is effected by carrying through 
the workings a large volume of air which is kept continually 
moving in the .same direction, descending from the surface by 
one or more pits known as intake or downcast pits, and leaving 
the mine by a return or upcast pit. Such a circulation of air 
can only be effected by mechanical means when the workings 
are ot any extent, the methods actually adopted being— '(i) The 
rarefaction of the air in the upcast pit by a furnace placed at the 
bottom ; and (2) Exhaustion by machinery at the surface. The 
former plan, bemg the older, has been most largely used, but is 
becoming replaced by some form of machine. 

The usual form of ventilating furnace is a plain fire grate 
placed under an arch, and communicating with the upcast shaft 
by an inclined drift. It is separated from the coal by a narrow 
passage walled and arched in brickwork on both sides. The 
size of the grate varies witli the requirements of the ventilation, 
but from 6 to 10 ft. broad and from 6 to 8 ft. long are usual 
dimensions. The fire should be kept as thin and bright as possible, 
to reduce the amount of smoke in the upcast. When the mine 
is free from gas, the furnace may be worked by the return air, 
l^ut it is better to take fresh air directly from the downcast by 
a scale, or split, from the main current. The return air from 
fiery workings is never allowed to approach the furnace, but is 
carried into the upcast by a special channel, called a dumb 
drift, some distance above the furnace drift, so as not to come 
in contact with the products of combustion until they have been 
cooled below the igniting point of fire-damp. Where the upcast 
pit is used for drawing coal, it is usual to discliarge the smoke 
and gases through a short lateral drift near the surface into a 
tall chimney, so as to keep the pit- top as clear as possible for 
working. Otherwise the chimney is built directly over the 
mouth of the pit. 

Mechanical ventilation may be effected either by direct ex- 
haustion or centrifugal displacement of the air to be removed. 
In the first method- reciprocating bells, or piston machines, or 
rotary machiiies of varying cap&city like gas-works exhausters, 
are employed. They were formerly used on a very large scale 
in Belgfiujln and South Wales, but the great weight of the moving 
parts makes it impossible to drive them at the high speed 
called for by modern requirements, so that centrifugal fans are 
now generally adopted instead. An early and very successful 
machine of this class, the Guibal fan; iiS r^tesented in fig. 12. 
The fan has eight arms, framed together of wrought iron bars, 
with diagonal struts, so as to obtain rigidity With comparative 
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lightness, carrying fiat dosc-boarded blades at their extremities. 
It revolves with tlie smallest possible clearance in a chamber 
of masonry, one of the side walls being perforated by a large 
round hole, through which the air from the mine Ls admitted 
to the centre of the fan. The lower quadrant of the casing is 
enlarged spirally, so as to leave a narrow rectangular openihg 
at the bottom, through which the air is dischatged into a chimney 
of gradually increasing section carried to a height of about 25 ft. 
The siza of the discharge aperture can be vaned by means of a 
flexible wooden shutter sliding in a groove in a cost iron plate, 
curved to the slope of the casing. By the use of the spiral guide 
casing and the chimney the veloaty of the effluent air is gradually 



Fig. 12 — Gnibal Ffin 


reduced up to the point of final discharge into the atmosphere, 
whereby a greater useful effect is realized than is the case when 
the air streams freely from the circumference with a velocity 
equal to that of the rotating fan. The power is applied by steam 
acting directly on a crank at one end of the axle, and the diameter 
of the fan may be 40 ft. or more. 

The Waddle fan, represented in fig. 13, is an example of 
another class of centrifugal ventilator, in which a close casing 
is not used, the air exhausted bemg discharged from the eircuin- 
ference directly into the atmosphere. It consists of a hollow 
sheet iron drum formed by two conoidai tubes, united together 


Fig. 13. — Waddle Fan 

by numerous guide blades, dividing it up into a series of rectr 
angular tubes of diminishing section, attached to a horizontal 
axle by cast iron bosses and wrought iron arms. The tubes at 
their smallest part are connected to a cast iron ring, 10 ft. in 
diameter, but at their outer circumference they are only 2 ft. 
apart. 'I^e extreme diameter is 25 ft. 

By the adoption of more refined methods of construction, 
especially in tlie shape of the intake and discharge passages for 
the air and the forms of the fan blades, the efficiency of the 
ventilating fan has been greatly increased so that the dimensions 
can be mu^ reduced and a hi^ier rate of speed adopted. Notable 
examples are found in the Rateau, Ser and Capell fans, and 
where an electric generating station is available electric motoirs 
cati be advantageously used instead of steam. 

The quantity of air required for a large colliery depends upon 
the number of men employed, as for actual respiration frotti 
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loo to 200 cub. ft. per minute should be allowed. In fiery Belgium and other European countries. The buildings near the 
mines, however, a very much larger amount must be provided pit bottom, such as the stables and lamp cabin, and even the 
Dhtribu- io order to dilute the gas to the point of safety, main roads for some distance, are often in large collieries lighted 
tion ot air Even with the best arrangements a dangerous increase with gas brought from the surface, or in some cases the gas given 
undar in the amount of gas is not infrequent from the sudden off by the coal is used for the same purpose. Where the gases 
ground, release of storednip masses in the coal, which, over- are fiery, the use of protected lights or safety lamps becomes 
powering the ventilation, produce magazines of explosive material a necessity. 

ready for ignition when brought in contact with the flame of a -The nature of the gases evolved by coal when freshly exposed 
lamp or the blast of a shot. The management of such places, to the atmosphere has been investigated by several chemists, 
therefore, requires the most constant vigilance on the part of more particularly by Lyon Playfair and Ernst von compoah 
the workmen, especially in the examination of the working places Meyer. The latter observer found the gases given ofi Hoaotgna 
that liave been standing empty during the night, in which gas by coal from the district of Newcastle and Durham a/aoivadby 
may have accumulated, to see that they are properly cleared to contain carbonic acid, marsh gas or light carburetted 
before the new shift commences. ^ hydrogen (the fire-damp of the miner), oxygen and nitrogen. 

The actual conveyance or coursing of the air from the intake A later investigation, by J. W. Thomas, of the gases dissolved or 
to the working faces is ef!ect(*d by splitting or dividing the current occluded in coals from South Wales basin shows them to vary 
at different points in its course, so as to carry it as directly as considerably with the class of coal The results given below, 
possible to the places where it is required. In laying out the which are selected from a much larger series published in the 
mine it is customary to drive the levels or roads in pairs, com- Journal of the Chemical Society, were obtained by heating samples 
munication being made between them at intervals by cutting of the different coals in vacuo for several hours at the tempera- 
tiirough the intermediate pillar ; the air then passes along one ture of boiling water 

and returns by the other. As the roads ad- — 

vancfi other pillars are driven through in the 
same manner, the passages first made being Quality, 
closed by stoppings of broken rock, or built 

up with brick and mortar walls, or both, 

When it is desired to preserve a way from one Bituminous 

road or similar class of working to another, steam 

double doors plai'cd at suflic'ient intervals 1 Anthracite 

apart to take in one or more trams between ‘ 

them when closed are used, forming a kind of lock or sluice. In one instance about i % of hydride of ethyl was found in 
These are made to shut air-tight against their frames, so as the gas from a blower in a pit in the Rhondda district, which was 
to prevent the air from taking a short cut back to the up- collected in a tube and brought to the surface to be used in 
cast, while preserving free access between the different districts lighting the engine-room and pit-bank. The gases from the bitu- 
without following the whole round of the air-ways. The ventUa- minous house coals of South Wales are comparatively free from 
tion of ends is (jffected by means of brattices or temporary marsh gas, as compared with those from the steam coal and 
partitions of thin boards placed midway in the drift, and extend- anthracite pits. The latter class of coal contains the largest 
mg to within a few feet of the face. The air passes along one side proportion of this dangerous gas, but holds it more tenaciously 
of the brattice, courses round the free end, and returns on the than do the steam coals, thus rendering the workings com- 
othcr side. In many cases a light but air-proof cloth, specially paratively safer. It was found that, of the entire volume of 
made for the purpose, is used instead of wood for brattices, as occluded gas in an anthracite, only one-third could be expelled 
being more handy and more easily removed. In large mines at the temperature of boiling water, and that the whole quantity, 
where the air-ways are numerous and complicated, it often amounting to 650 cub. ft. per ton, was only to be driven out by 
happens that currents travelling in opposite directions are a heat of 300^^ C. Steam coals being softer and more porous give 
brought together at one point. In these cases it is necessary to off enormous volumes of gas from the working face in most of the 
cross them. The return air is usually made to pass over the deep pits, many of which have been the scene of disastrous 
intake by a curved drill carried some distance above in the solid explosions. 

measures, both ways being arched in brickwork, or even in .some The gases evolved from the sudden outbursts or blowers in 
cases lined with sheet iron so as to imsure a separation not likely coal, which are often given off at a considerable tension, are the 
to be destroyed in case of an explosion (sec figs. 5 and 8). The use most dangerous enemy that the collier has to contend with, 
of small auxiliary blowing ventilators underground, for carrying They consist almost entirely of marsh gas, with only a small 
air into workings away Irom the main circuits, which was largely quantity of carbonic acid, usually under i %, and from i to 4 % 
advocated at one time, has lost its popularity, but a useful of nitrogen. 

substitute has been found in the induced draught produced by Fire-damp when mixed with from four to twelve times its 
jets of compressed air or high-pressure water blowing intoejectors. volume of atmospheric air is explosive ; but when the proportion 
With a jet of area,apipe(ljs(’hargmg 1 } gallon of water per is above or below these limits it bums quietly with a pale blue 

minute at 165 lb pressure per sq. in., a circulation ol 850 cub. ft. flame. 

of air per minute was produced at the end of a level, or about five The danger arising from the presence of coal dust in the air 
times that obtained from an equal volume of air at 60 lb pressure, of dry mines, with or without the addition of fire-damp, has, 
The increased resistance, due to the large extension of workings j since it was first pointed out by Professor W. Galloway, 
from single pairs of shafts, the ventilating currents having often been made the subject of special inquiries in the ' 

to travel several miles to the upcast, has led to great increase | principal European countries interested in coal mining ; and 
in the size and power of ventilating fans, and engines from 250 although certain points are still debatable, the fact is generally 
to 500 H.P. arc not uncommonly used for such pui poses. j admitted as one calling for special precautions. The conclusions 

The lighting of underground workings in collieries is closely | arrived at by the royal commission of 1891, which may be taken 
connected with the subject of ventilation. In many of the | as generally representative of the views of British colliery 
smaller pits m the Midland districts of England, and 
generally in South Staffordshire, the coals are suffi- 
ciently free from gas, or rather the gases are not liable to become 
explosive when mixed with air, to allow the use of naked lights, 
candles being generally used Oil lamps are employed in many 
of the Scotch collieries, gnd are almost universally used in | * 3^ Coal dust alone, witiiouT any gas, may cause a dangerous 


engineers, are as follows : — 

1. The danger of explosion when gas exists in very small quantities 
is greatly increased by the presence of coal dust. 

2. A gas explosion in a fiery mine may be intensified or indefinitely 
nronafirated bv the dust raised bv the explosion itself. 
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explosion If ignited by a blownnout abot ; but Bncli cases are likely 
to oe exceptional 

4. The mflammability of coal dust varies wi^b di^terent coals, but 
none can be said to be entirely free from risk. 

5. There is no probability of a dangerous explosion being produced 
by the ignition of eoal dust by a naked light or ordinary flame. 

Danger arising from coal dust is best guarded against by 
systematically sprinkling or watering the main roads leading 
from the working faces to the shafts where the dust falling from 
the trams in transit is liable to accumulate. This may be done 
by water-carts or hose and jet, but preferably by finely divided 
water and compressed air distributed from a network of pipes 
carried through the workings. This is now generally done, and 
in some countries is compulsory, when the rocks are deficient 
in natural moisture. In one instance the quantity of water 
required to keep down the dust in a mine raising 850 tons of 
coal in a single shift was 28-8 tons, apart from that required 
by the jets and motors. The distributing network extended 
to more than 30 m. of pipes, varying from 3^ in. to i in. in 
diameter. 

In all British coal-mines, when gas in dangerous quantities 
lias appeared within three months, and in all places that are 
dry and dusty, blasting is prohibited, except with 
piosivJt^" “ permitted ” explosives, whose composition and pro- 
perties have been examined at the testing station at 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. A list of those sanctioned is 
published by the Home Office. They are mostly distinguished 
by special trade names, and are mainly of two classes — those 
containing ammonium nitrate and nitrobenzene or nitronaph- 
thalene, and those containing nitroglycerin and nitrocellulose, 
which are essentially weak dynamites. The safety property 
attributed to them is due to the depression of the temperature 
of the flame or products of explosion to a point below that 
necessary to ignite fire-damp or coal dust in air from a blown-out 
shot. New explosives that are found to be satisfactory when 
tested are added to the list from time to time, the composition 
being stated in all cases. 

Methods for enabling miners to penetrate into workings where 
the atmosphere is totally irrespirable have come into use for 
saving life after explosions and for repairing shafts 
pit- work under water. The aerophore of A. 
Galibert was m its earlier form a bag of about 12 
cub. ft. capacity containing air at a little above atmospheric 
pressure ; it was carried on the back like a knapsack and supplied 
the means of respiration. The air was continually returned 
and circulated until it was too much contaminated with carbonic 
acid to be further used, a condition which limited the use of the 
apparatus to a very short period. A more extended application 
of the same principle was made in the apparatus of L. Denayrouze 
by which the air, contained in cylinders at a pressure of 300 to 
350 lb per sq. in., was supplied for respiration through a reducing 
valve which brought it down nearly to atmospheric pressure. 
This apparatus was, however, very heavy and became un- 
manageable when more than an hour’s supply was required. 
The newer forms are based upon the principle, first enunciated 
by Professor Theodor Schwann in 1854, of carrying compressed 
oxygen instead of air, and returning the products of respiration 
through a regenerator containing absorptive media for carbonic 
acid and water, the purified current being returned to the mouth 
with an addition of fresh oxygen, The best-known apparatus 
of this class is that developed by G. A. Meyer at the Shamrock 
colliery in Westphalia, where a body of men are kept in .sys- 
tematic, training for its use at a special rescue station. This corps 
rendered invaluable service at the exploring and rescue operations 
after the explosion at Courri^res in March 1906, the most disas- 
trous mining accident on record, when 1100 miners were killed. 
A somewhat similar apparatus called the “ weg,^’ after the 
initials of the inventor, is due to W. E. Garforth of Wakefield. 
In another form of apparatus advantage is taken of the property 
possessed by sodium^ipotossium peroxide of giving oft oxygen 
when damped ; the residue of caustic soda and potash yielded 
b^ the reaction is used to absorb the carbonic acid of the expired 
air. E^tperiments have also been made with a device in which 


the air* supply is obtained by the evaporation of liquid air 
absorbed in asbestos. 

Underground fires are not uncommon accidents in coal-mines. 
In rile thick coal workings in South Staffordshire the slack 
left behind in the sides of work is especially liable to 
fire from so-called spontaneous combustion, due to the rapid 
oxidization that is set up when finely divided coal is brought 
in contact with air. The best remedy in such cases is to prevent 
the air from gaining access to the coal by building a wall round 
the burning portion, which can in this way be isolated from 
the remainder of the working, and the fire prevented from 
spreading, even if it cannot be extinguished. When the coal is 
fired by the blast of an explosion it is often necessary to isolate 
the mine completely by stopping up the mouths of the pits with 
earth, or in extreme cases it must be flooded with water or car- 
bonic acid i)efore the fire can be brought under. There have 
been several instances of this being done in the fiery pits in the 
Barnsley district, notably at the great explosion at the Oaks 
colliery m 1866, when 360 lives were lost. 

The drawing or winding of the coal from the pit bottom 
to the surface is one of the most important operations ^ ^ ^ 

in coal mining, and probably the department in which 
mechanical appliances have been brought to the 
highest state of development. 

The different elements making up the drawing arrangements 
of a colliery are — (i) the cage, (2) the shaft or pit fittings, (3) the 
drawing -rope, (4) the engine and (5) the surface 
arrangements. The cage, as its name implies, consists 
of one or more platforms connected by an open framework of 
vertical bars of wrought iron or steel, with a top bar to which 
the drawing-rope is attached. It is customary to have a curved 
sheet iron roof or bonnet when the Ccage is used for raising or 
lowering the miners, to protect them from injury by falling 
materials. The number of platforms or decks varies consider- 
ably ; in small mines only a single one may be used, but in the 
larger modern pits two-, three- or even four-decked cages are used. 
The use of several decks is necessary in old pits of small section, 
where only a single tram can be carried on each. In the large 
shafts of the Northern and Wigan districts the cages are made 
about 8 ft. long and 3^ ft broad, being sufficient to carry two 
large trams on one deck. These are received upon a railway 
made of two strips of angle iron of the proper gauge for the wheels, 
and are locked last by a latch falling over their ends. At Cadeby 
Main with four-decked cages the capacity is eight lo-cwt tubs 
or 4 tons of coal. 

The guides or conductors in the pit may be constructed of 
wood, in which case rectangular fir beams, about 3 by 4 in., are 
used, attached at intervals of a few feet to buntons or cross-beams 
built into the lining of the pit. Two guides are rec[uired for each 
cage ; they may be placed opposite to each other, cither on the 
long or short sides — the latter being preferable. The cage is 
guided by shoes of wrought iron, a few inches long and bell- 
mouthed at the ends, attached to the horizontal bars of the 
framing, which pass loosely over the guides on three sides, but 
in most new pits rail guides of heavy section are used. They are 
applied on one side of the cage only, forming a complete vertical 
railway, carried by iron cross sleepers, with proper seats for the 
rails instead of wooden buntons ; the cage is guided by curved 
shoes of a proper section to cover the heads of the rails. Rigid 
guides connected with the walling of the pit are probably the 
best and safest, but they have the disadvantage of being liable 
to distortion, in case of the pit altering its form, owing to irregular 
movements of the ground, or other causes. Wooden guides 
being of considerable size, block up a certain portion of the area 
of the pit, and thus offer an impediment to the ventilation, 
especially in upcast shafts, where the high temperature, when 
furnace ventilation is used, is also against their use. In the 
Lancashire and the Midland districts wire-rope guides have been 
introduced to a very considerable extent, with a view of meet- 
ing the above objections. These are simply wire-ropes, from 
I to it in. in diameter, hanging from a cross-bar connected with 
the pit-head framing at the surface, and attached to a similar 
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bar at the battoii), \^hich are kept straight by a stretching 
weight of from 30 cwt. to 4 tons attached to the lower baar. 
In some cases four guides ore used — two to each of the long sides 
of the cage ; but a more general arrangement is to have three- 
two on one side, and the third in an intermediate position on the 

X ite side. Many colliery managers, however, prefer to have 
;wo opposite guides, as being safer. The cage is connected 
by tubular clips, made in two pieces and bolted together, which 
sbde over the ropes. In addition to this it is necessary to have 
an extra system of fixed guides at the surface and at the bottom, 
where it is necessary to keep the c^e steady during the operations 
of loading and landing, there being a much greater amount of 
oscillation during the passage of the cage than witli fixed guides. 
For the same reason it is necessary to give a considerable clear- 
ance between the two lines of guides, wlucli are kept from 15 to 
1$ in. apart, to prevent the possibility of the two cages striking 
each other in passing. With proper precautions, however, wire 
giifides are perfectly safe lor use at the highest travelling speed. 

The cage is connected with the drawing-rope by short lengtlis 
of chain from the corners, known ais tackling chains, gathered 
into a central ring to which the rope is attached. 
Round steel wire-ropes, about 2 in. in diameter, are 
now commonly used ; but in very deep pits they are 
sometimes tapered in section to reduce the dead weight lifted. 
Flat ropes of steel or iron wire were and are still used to a great 
extent, but round ones are now generally preferred. In Belgium 
and the north of France flat ropes of aloe fibre (Manila hemp 
or plantain fibre) are in high repute, being considered prefer- 
able by many colliery managers to wire, in spite of tlieir great 
weight, A rope of this class for a pit 1200 metres deep, tapered 
from 1 5*6 in. to 9 in. in breadth and from 2 in. to in. in 
thickness, weighed 14*3 tons, and anothar at Anzin, intended to 
lift a gross load of 15 tons from 750 metres, is 22^ in. broad and 
3 in. thick at the drum end, and weighs 18 tons. Tapered round 
ropes, although meclianically preferable, are not advantageous 
in practice, as the wear being greater at the cage end than on the 
drum it is necessary to cut off portions of the former at intervals. 
Ultimately also the ropes should be reversed in }K)sition, and this 
can only be done with a rope of uniform section. 

The engines used for winding or hoisting in collieries are 
usually direct-actmg with a pair of horizontal cylinders coupled 
directly to the drum shaft. Steam at high pressure 
exhausting into the atmosphere is still commonly used, 
but the great power required for raising heavy loads 
from deep pits at high speeds has brought the question of fuel 
economy into prominence, and more economical types of the 
two -cylinder tandem compound class with high initial steam 
pressure, superlieating and condensing, have come in to some 
extent where the amount of work to be done is sufficient to 
justify their liigh initial coat, One of the earliest examples was 
erected at Llanbradack in South Wales in 1894, and they have 
been somewhat extensively used in Westphalia and the north of 
France. In a later example at the Bargold pit of the Powell 
Duffryn Steam Coal Company a mixed arrangement is adopted 
with horizontal high-pressure and vertical lowTpressure cylinders. 
This engine draws a net load of 5^ tons of coal from a depth 
of 6^5 yds. in 45 seconds, the gross weight of the four trams, 
cage and chains, and rope, with the coal, being 20 tons la cwt 
'fhe work of the winding engine, being essentially of an inter- 
mittent character, can only be done with condensation when 
a central condenser keeping a constant vacuum is used, and 
even with this the rush of steam during winding may be a cause 
of disturbance. This difficulty may be overcome by using 
Rateau’s arrangement of a low-pressure turbine between tlie 
engine and the condenser. Tine accumulator, which is similar 
in principle to the thermal storage system of Druitt Haipin, is 
a closed vessel completely filled with water, wliich condenae.s 
the excess of steam during the winding period, and becoming 
buper heated maintains the supply to the turbine when the 
engine is standing The power so developed is generally 
utilized in the production of electricity, for which there is an 
abundant use about large collieries. 


The drum, whieo round ropes hre used, is a pHain broad cylinder, 
with flanged rihis, and cased with soft wood packing, upon 
which the rope is coiled > breadth is ma<fc sufficient to take 
the whole le^th of the rope at two laps* One drum is usually 
fixed to the shaft, while the other is looser with a screw link or 
other imans of coupling, in ordelr to be able to adjust the two 
ropes to exactly the same kngth, so that one cage may be at the 
surface when the other is at the bottom, without having to pay 
out or take up any slack rope by the engine. 

For flat ropes the drum or bobbin consists of a solid disk, of 
the width of the rope fiked upon the shaft, with numerous 
parallel pairs of arms or horns, arranged radially on both skies, 
the space between being just sufficient to allow the rope to enter 
and coil regularly upon the preceding lap. This method has the 
advantage of equalizing the work of the engine throughout the 
journey, for wl>en the load k greatest, with the full cage at the 
bottom and the whole length of rope out, the duty required in 
tlie first revolution of the engine is measured by the length of 
the smallest circumference ; while the assistance derived from 
gravitating action of the descending cage in the same period is 
equal to the weight of the falling mass through a height corre- 
sponding to the length of tlie largest lap, and so on, the speed 
being increased as the weight diminishc'^, and vice versa. The 
same Hung can be effected in a more perfect manner by the use 
of .spiral or scroll drums, in which the rope is made to coil in a 
spiral groove upon the surface of the drum, which is formed by 
the frusta of two obtuse cones placed with their smaller diameters 
outwards. This plan, though mechanically a very good one, 
has certain defects, especially in the possibility of danger resulting 
from the rope slipping sideways, if the grooves in the bed are not 
perfectly true. The great size and weight of such drums are 
also disadvantages, as giving rather unmanageable dimensions 
in a very deep pit. In some cases, therefore, a combined form is 
adopted, the body of the drum being cylindrical, and a width 
equal to three or four laps conical on either side. 

Counterbalance chains for the winding engines are used in 
the colliems of the Midland districts of England. In this method 
a third drum is used to receive a heavy flat link chain, shorter 
than the main drawnig-ropes, the end of which hangs down a 
special or balance pit. At starting, when the full load is to be 
lifted, the balance ^am uncoils, and continues to do so until the 
desired equilibrium between the working loads is attained, when 
it is coiled up again in the reverse direction, to be again given 
out on the return trip. 

In Koepe’s method the drum is replaced by a disk with a 
grooved rim for the rope, which passes from the top of one cage 
over the guide pulley, round the disk, and back over the second 
guide to the second cage, and a tail rope, passing round a puUe> 
at the bottom of the shaft, connects the bottom.? of the cages, 
so tliat the dead weight of aige, tubs and rope is completely 
counterbalanced at all positions of the cages, and the work of the 
engine is confined to the useful weight of coal mi.sed. Motion ivs 
communicated to the rape by frictional contact with the drum, 
whidi is covered through about one-haif of tlie circumference. 
This system has been used in Nottinghamshire, and at Sneyd, 
in North Staffordshire. In Belgium it was tried in a pit 940 
metres detpv where it has been replaced by flat hempen ropes, 
and is now restricted to shallower workings. In Westphalia it is 
applitjd in about thirty different pits to a maximum depth of 
761 metres. 

A novelty in winding arrangeramts is the substitution bf 
the electromotor for the steam engine, which has been effected 
in a few imtanoes. In onic of the b^-fcnown examples, the 
2 k)liern colKety in Westphalia, the Koepe system is used, the 
winding disk being driven by two* motors of rzoo H.P. each on 
the same shaft Motion is obtained from a continuous-current 
generator driven by an alternating motor with a very heavy 
fly-wheel, a comhination known Os the Ilgner transfoimer, which 
runs contunuously with a constant draught on the generating 
station, the extremely variable demakid of the winding engine 
during the accdietatic«!i period being imet by the eneigy stored 
in tlKJ fly-wheel, which runs at a very high speed*. This 
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aniEMEi^m^t a^itpirably r<^ds imootbnw aii4 
in running^ but the heayy first .c;o&t complication stand in 
the yuy of , its general adaption* ^?fev«rthelef s about fio electric 
windihg engines were nt or under construction in May ^906. 

The surface pf a modem deep colliery are of 

cooaiderabjle extent and complexity, the central feature being, 

, , the head gear or pit frame carrying the guide pulle)^ 
wii Sijr- which lead the wi;^mg topes from the axis of the pit 
mmSi* 'I'O drum. This is an upright frame, usually made 
, in W(rought iron or steel strutted by d^onal thrust 
beams against the engine-honsO wall or other solid abutments, 
the height to, the bearings of tlie guide pulleys being from 8p to 
100 ft. or more above the ground levd. This great height is 
necessary to obtain head-room for the o^es, the landing plat- 
forms being usually placed at some considerable height above 
the natural surface. The pulleys, which are made as large as 
possible up to 30 ft in diameter to diminish the effect of bending 
strains in the rope by chaise m direction, have channelled cast 
iron rims with wrought iron arms, a form combining rigidity 
with strength, in order to keep down their weight 

To prevent accidents from the breaking of the rope while the 
cage IS travelling in the shaft, or from over-winding when in 
consequence of the engine not being stopped in time the cage 
may be drawn up to the head-gear pulleys (both of winch are 
unhappily not uncommpn), various forms of safety catches and 
disconnecting hcxik^ have been adopted. The former contriv- 
ances consist essentially of levers or cams with toothed surfaces 
or gripping shoes mounted upon transverse axes attached to the 
sides of the cage, whose function is to take hold of the guides 
and support the cage in the event of its becoming detached 
from the rope. The opposite axes arc connected with springs 
which are kept in compression by tension of the rope in drawing 
but come into action when the pull is released, the side axes then 
biting into wooden guides or gripping those of steel bars or 
ropes. The use of these contrivances is more common in 
collieries on the continent of P^urope, where in some countries 
they are obligatory, than in England, where they are not generally 
popular owing to their uncertamty m action and the constant 
drag on the guides when the rope slacks. 

For the prevention of accidents from over-winding, detaching 
hooks are used. These consist essentially of links formed of a 
pair of parallel plates joined by a central bolt forming a scissors 
joint which is connected by chain links to the cage below and 
the winding-rope above. Tlie outer sides of the link are shOped 
with projecting lugs above. When closed by the load tlie 
width IS sufiiaent to allow it to enter a funnel-shaped guide on a 
cross-bar of the frame some distance above the bank level, but 
on reachipg the narrower portion of tlie guide at the top the 
plates are forced apart which releases the rojies and brings the 
lugs Hito contact with the top of the cross-bar which secures 
the cage from falling. 

Three principal patterns, those of Kii^, Ormerod and Walker, 
are in use, and they are generally efficient supposing the speed 
of the cage at arri^-al is not excessive* To guard against this it is 
now customary to use some speed-checking appliance, independ- 
ent pi the engine-man, whiefi reduces or entirely cuts off the 
steam supply when the cage arrives at a paxticular point neaar the 
surface, and applies the brake if the load is travelling too quickly* 
Maximum speed controllers in connexion with the winding 
indicator, which do pot allow tho engine to exceed a fixed rate 
of speedy are also used an some casesj with recording indicators. 

When the cage arrives at the atirfaccy or rather the platform 
formingthe woncing top abbve the mouth of the pit, it is received 
upon the keeps, a pair of Hinged gratjpgs which are 
k4?pt in m incKn^ position over the pit-top by eountei - 
Bcrmning* bakulee weightSy so that they are pushed aside to 
allow the cage to pass upwards, but fall back and 
receive It when the engine is tet^ersed. The tubs are then removed 
or struck hy the landers, who ipuU ithem forward on to the 
platlorm, tfUch is covered with cast kon plates ; at the same 
time empty ones are pushed in“ from the opposite side. The 
cage is then Hfned by the ^in^ clear pf the keeps, which are 


opened by a lever worked by hand, and the empty tubs start 
on the return trip. When thei cage has several decte, it is 
necessary to ppcat this operation for . each, unless there is a 
special provision made for loading and discharging the tubs at 
different levels. An arrangement of this kmd for shifting the 
Ifoad from a large cage at one operation was introduced by Fowler 
^ ijucknaU, in Leicestershire, where the trams are received 
into a framework with a number of platforms cpirresponding to 
those of the cage, carried on the head of a plunger movable by 
hydraulic pressure in a vertical cylinder. The empty tubs are 
carried by a corresponding arrangement on the opposite side. 
By this means the time of stoppage is reduced to a minimum, 
g seconds for a three-decked cage as against zS seconds, as the 
operations of lowering the tubs to the level of the pit-top, 
discharging, and replacing them axe performed during the time 
that the following load is being drawn up the pit. 

fn the United Kingdom the drawing of coal is generally 
confined to the day shift of eight hours, with an output of from 
100 to 150 tons per hour, according to the depth, capacity 
of coal tubs, and facilities for landing and changmg tubs. With 
Fowler’s hydraulic arrangement aooo tons are raised 600 yds. 
in eight hours. In the deejier German pits, where great thick- 
nesses of water-bearing strata have to be traversed, tlie first 
establishment expenses are so great tliat in order to increase 
output the shaft is sometimes provided with a complete double 
equipment of cages and engines. In such cases the engines 
may l>e placed in line on opposite sides of the pit, or at right 
angles to each other* It is said that the output of single shafts 
has been raised by this method tif> 3500 and 4500 ions in the 
double shift of sixteen hours. It is particularly well suited to 
mines where groups of seams at different depths are worked 
simultaneously. Some characteristic figures of the yield for 
British collieries in 1898 are given below : — 

Albion Colliery. South! 551,000 tons in a year for one 
Wales / shaft and one engine. 

Silks worth Colliery, North- \ 535,000 tons m a year for shaft 
nmberland . . . . / 580 yds det*p, two engines. 

Bolsover Colliery, Derby 598,798 tons in 279 deys, shaft 

365 yds deep. 

Benahy Mam Colliery, \ 620,947 m 281 days, maxi- 
Yorkshire . , / mum per day 2673 tons. 

At Cadeby Mam colhery near Doncaster in 1906, 3360 ton.s 
were drawn in fourteen hours from one pit 763 yds. deep. 

lire tub when brought to the surface, aftei passing over a 
weigh-bridgc where it is weighed and tallied by a weigher 
specially appointed for the purpose by the men and the owner 
jointly, is run into a tippler,” a cage turning about a lioruontal 
axis which discharges the load m the first half of the rotation 
and brings the tub back to the original position in the second. 
It is then run back to the pit-bank to be loaded into the cage at 
the return journey. 

Coal as raised from the pit is now generally subjected to some 
final process of classification and cleaning before being despatched 
to Uie consumer. The nature and extent of these operations 
vary with the character of the coal, which if hard and free from 
shale partings may be finished by simple screening mto large 
and nut sizes and smaller slack or duff, with a final hand-picking 
to remove shale and dust from the larger sizes. But when there 
is much small duff, with intermixed slmle, more elaborate sizmg 
and washing plant becomes necessary. Where hand-picking is 
done, the larger-sized coal, separated by 3-m. bar screens, is 
spread out on a travelling kuia, whidi may be ^00 ft. long and 
from ^3 to ^ wide, and carried past a line of pickers stationed 
alon^ on i side, who take out and remove the waste as it passes by, 
leaving the clean coal on the belt. The .smaller duff is separated 
by vibrating or rotating saeens into a great number of sizes, 
which are cleaned by washing in continuous current or pulsating 
jigging machines, where the lighter coal rises to the surface and is 
removed by a stream of water, while the heavier waste falls and 
is discharged at a Jo w^er level, or through a valve at the bottom 
of the machine. The larger or nut ” sizes, from i in. upwards, 
are washed on plain sieve plates, but for finer-grained duff the 
sieve is covered with a bed of broken felspar lumps about 3 in. 
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thick, forming a kind of filter, through which the fine dirt passes 
to the bottom of the hutch. The cleaned coal is carried by a 
stream of water to a bucket elevator and delivered to the storage 
bunkers, or both water and coal may be lifted by a centrifugal 
pump into a large cylindrical tank, where the water drains away, 
leaving the coal sufficiently dry for use. Modern screening and 
washing plants, especially when the small coal forms a consider- 
able proportion of the output, are large and costly, requiring 
machinery of a capacity of loo to 150 tons per hour, which 
absorbs 350 to 400 H.P. In this, as in many other cases, electric 
motors supplied from a central station are now preferred to 
separate steam-engines. 

Anthracite coal in Pennsylvania is subjected to breaking 
between toothed rollers and an elaborate system of screening, 
before it is fit for sale. The largest or lump coal is that which 
remains upon a riddle having the bars 4 in. apart ; the second, 
or steamboat coal, is above 3 in. ; broken coal includes sizes 
above zj or 2f m. ; egg coal, pieces above zj in. sq. ; large stove 
coal, il in. ; small stove, i to ij or ij in. ; chestnut coal, f to } 
in. ; pea coal, i in, ; and buckwheat coal, J m. The most valu- 
able of these are the egg and stove sizes, which are broken to 
the proper dimensions for household use, the larger lumps being 
unfit for burning in open fire-places. In South Wales a somewhat 
similar treatment is now adopted in the anthracite districts. 

With the increased activity of working characteristic of 
modem coal mining, the depth of the mines has rapidly increased, 
and at the present time the level of 4000 ft., formerly 
wStUttg. fl-ssumcd as the possible limit for working, has been 
nearly attained. 'Fhe following list gives the depths 
reached in the deepest collieries in Europe in 1900, from which 
It will be seen that the larger number, as well as the deepest, are 
in Belgium : — 

Metres. Ft. 

Saint Hennette, O* des Prodints, Flenu, Belgium . 1150 3773 

Viviers Giily . 1143 375® 

Marcinelle, No. II, Chaileioi . 1075 3527 

Marchienne, No. 2 ,, . 10O5 3404 

Agrappe, Mons ... 347® 

Pendleton dip workmg.s , . l^ncushire lo^g 3474 

Sacr6 Madame. Cliarleroi . . Belgium 1055 3461 

Ashton Moss dip workings . . L:inca.shiie 1024 3360 

Ronchampi No 11 pit . . France 1015 3330 

Viemoy, Andetlue.s . . Belgium 1006 3301 

Abtley Dukinlleld, dip workings . Cheshire 960 3150 

Sauit Aiulr6, Poinci, Charleroi . , Belgium 050 3117 

The greatest depth attained in the Westphalian coal is at East 
Recklinghausen, where there are two shafts 841 metres (2759 ft ) 
deep. 

The subject of the limiting depth of working has been very 
fully studied in Belgium by Professor Simon Stassart of Mons 
Les Conditions dVxploitation grande profondcur en Bel- 
gique,” Bullehn de la SoaMe de Vlndtistrie fninirahj 3 ser., vol. 
.xiv,), who finds that no special difficulty has been met with in 
workings above noo metres deep from increased temperature or 
atmospheric pressure. The extreme temperatures in the working 
faces at 1150 metres were 79° and 86° F., and the maximum in 
the end of a drift, 100° ; and these were quite bearable on account 
of the energetic ventilation maintained, and the dryness of the 
air. The yield per man on the working faces was 4*5 tons, and 
for the whole of the working force underground, 0*846 tons, 
which is not less than that realized in shallower mines. From 
the experience of such workings it is considered that 1500 metres 
would be a possible workable depth, the rock temperature being 
132°, and those of the intake and return galleries, 92° and 108° 
respectively. Under such conditions work would be practically 
impossible except with very energetic ventilation and dry air. 
It would be scarcely possible to circulate more than 120,000 to 
130,000 cub. ft. per minute under such conditions, and the 
number of working places would thus be restricted, and conse- 
quently the output reduced to about 500 tons per shift of 10 
hours, which could be raised by a single engine at the surface 
without requiring any very different appliances from those in 
current use. 

In the United Kingdom the ownership of coal, like that of 


other minerals, is in the proprietor of the soil, and paiises with 
it, except when specially reserved in the sale. Coal 
lying under the sea below lOW-water mark belongs to the 
crown, and can only be worked upon payment of iJjJ. 
royalties, even when it is approached from shafts sunk 
upon land in private ownership. In the Forest of Dean, which is 
the property of the crown as a roy^ forest, there are certain curious 
rights held by a portion of the inhabitattts known as the Free 
Miners of the Forest, who are entitled to mine for coal and iron 
ore, under leases, known as gales, granted by the principal agent 
or gaveller representing the crown, in tracts not otherwise 
occupied. This is the only instance in Great Britain of the custom 
of free coal-mining under a government grant or concession, which 
is the rule in almost every country on the continent of Europe. 

The working of collieries in the United Kingdom is subject 
to the provisions of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 1887, as 
amended by several minor acts, administered by in- 
specters appointed by the Home Office, and forming a Min§9 
complete disciplinary code in all matters connected with 
coal-mining. An important act was passed in 1908, 
limiting the hours of work below ground of miners. For a 
detailed account of these various acts see the article Labour 
Legislation. 

Coal-mining is unfortunately a dangerous occupation, more 
than a thousand deaths from accident being reported . ^ 

annually by the inspectors of mines as occurring in the 
collieries of the United Kingdom. 

The number of lives lost during the year 1906 was, according to 
the inspectors’ returns ' — 

From cxplo.sions 54 

,, falls of ground 547 

,, other underground accidents . . .328 

,, accidents in shafts . . . 65 

,, surface accidents -135 

Total . 1129 

The principal sources of danger to the collier, as distinguished 
from other miners, are explosions of fire-damp and falls of roof in 
getting coal ; these together make up about 70 % of the whole 
number of deaths. It will be seen that the former class of ac- 
cidents, though often attended with great loss of life at one time, 
are less fatal than the latter. 

Authorities. — The most important new publication on British 
coal IS that of the royal commission on coal supplies appointed in 

1901, whose final report was issued m 1905, A convenient digest 
of the evidence classified according to subjects was published by the 
Colliery Guardian newspaper m three quarto volumes m 1905'-! 907, 
and the leading points bearing on the extension and resources of the 
different districts wcic incorporated in the fifth edition (1905) of 
Professor Edward Hull’s Coal Fields of Great Britain, The Heport 
of the earlier royal commission (1870), however, still remains of great 
value, and must not be considered to have had its conclusions entirely 
superseded. In connexion with the re-survey in greater detail of the 
coalfields by the Geological Survey a senes of descriptive memoirs 
were undertaken, tho.se on the North Staffordshire and Lciccstei- 
shire fields, and nine parts dealing with that of South Wales, having 
appeared by the beginning of igo8. 

An independent work on the coal resources of Scotland under the 
title of the Coalfields of Scotland, by R. W, Dixon, was published m 

1902. 

The Rhenish-Westphahan coalfield was fully described m all 
details, geological, technical and economic, in a work called Die 
Entwickelung des ntederrhetmsch - westfdlischen Steinhohlen Berg^ 
baues in der zweiten Hdlfte des ig**” Jahrhunderts (also known by the 
short title of Samtnelwerk) m twelve quarto volumes, issued under the 
auspices of the Westphalian Coal Trade Syndicate (Berlin, 1902-1 905)- 

Tne coalfields of the Austtian dominions (exclusive of Hungary) 
are descul>ed in Die Mtneralkohlen Osterreichs, published at Vienna 
by the Central Union of Austnan diineowners. It continues the 
table of former official publicafions in 1870 and 1878, but in much 
more detail than its preaWessors. 

Systematic detailed descriptions of the French coalfields appear 
from time to time under the title of itudes sur les ^tes min^raux de 
la France from the ministry of public \yorks in Paris, 

Much important information on American coals will be found m 
the three volumes of Reports on the Coal Testing Plant at the St 
Louts Exhibition, published by the United States Geological Survey 
m 1906, A spmal work on the A nthrmite Coal Industry of the V nited 
Stedes, by P. Roberts, was published in 1901. 

The most useful general work on coal mining is the Text Book 
of Coal Mini-ig, by H. W. Hughes, which also contains detailed 
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bibliographical lists for each division 0 t the text. The 5th edition 
appeared in 2904. 

Cntcent progress in jnimng and other matters connected with coal 
can best be followed by consuiting the abstracts and bibliographical 
lists of memoirs on these subjects that have appeared in the technical 
journals of the world contained in the Jttufitai Of the Institute of 
Mining Engineers and that of the Iron and Steel Institute. The 
latter appears at half*‘yearly mtervals and includes notices of pub- 
lications up to about two or three mon^ before the date of its 
publicetion. (M. B.) 

COALBROOKDALE, a town and district in the Wellington 
parliamentary division of Shropshire, England. The town has a 
station on the Great Western railway, 160 m. N.W. from London. 
The district or dale is the narrow and picturesque valley of a 
stream rising near the Wrekin and following a Course of some 
8 m. in a south-easterly direction to the Severn, Great ironworks 
occupy it. They were founded in 1709 by Abraham Darby with 
the assistance of Dutch Workmen, and continued by his son and j 
descendants. Father and son had a great share in the discovery | 
and elaboration of the use of pit-coal for making iron, which 
revolutionized and saved the English iron trade. The father 
hardly witnessed the benefits of the enterprise, but the son was 
fully rewarded. It is recorded that he watched the experimental 
filling of the furnace ceaselessly for six days and nights, and that, 
just as fatigue was overcoming him, he saw the molten metal 
issuing, and knew that the experiment had succeeded. 

The tlvird Abraham Darby built the famous Coalbrookdale 
iron bridge over the Severn, which gives name to the neighbouring 
town of Ironbridge, which with a portion of Coalbrookdale is 
in the parish of Madeley (q.v.). Fine wrought iron work is pro- 
duced, and the school of art is well known. There are also 
brick and tile works. 

COAL-FISH (Gadus virens), also called green cod, black 
pollack, saith and sillock, a fish of the family Gadidae. It has a 
very wide range, which nearly coincides with that of the cod, 
although of a somewhat more southern character, as it extends 
to both east and west coasts of the North Atlantic, and is 
occasionally found in the Mediterranean. It is especially common 
in the north, though rarely entering the Baltic ; it becomes 
rare south of the English Channel. Unlike the rod and haddock, 
the coal-fish is, to a great extent, a surface-swimming fish, 
congregating together in large schools, and moving from place to 
place in search of food ; large specimens (3 to 3J ft. long), 
however, prefer deep water, down to 70 fathoms. The flesh 
is not so highly valued as that of the cod and haddock. The 
lower jaw projects more or less beyond the upper, the mental 
barbie is small, sometimes rudimentary, the vent is below tlie 
posterior half of the first dorsal fin, and there is a dark spot in 
the axil of the pectoral fin, 

COALING STATIONS. Maritime war in all ages has required 
that the ships of the belligerents should have the use of sheltered 
waters for repairs and for replenishment of supplies. The 
operations of commerce from the earliest days demanded natural 
harbours, round which, as in the conspicuous instance of Syracuse, 
large populations gathered. Such points, where wealth and re- 
sources of all kinds accumulated, became objects of attack, and 
great efforts were cxpeiided upon their capture. As maritime 
operations extended, the importance of a seaboard increased, 
and the possession of good natural harbours became more and 
more advantageous. At the same time, the growing size of ships 
and the complexity of fitments caused by the development of the 
sailing art imposed new demands upon the equipment of ports 
alike for purposes of construction and for repairs ; while the 
difeerentiation between warships and the commercial marine led 
to the establishment of naval bases and dockyards provided 
with special resources, Froip the days when the great sailors 
of Elizabeth carried war into distant seas, remote harbours began 
to assume naval importance. Expeditionary forces required 
temporary bases, such as Guantanamo Bay, in Cuba, which was 
so utilized by Adrniral Vernon in 1741, Aa outlying territories 
began to be occupied, and jurisdiction tb be exercised over their 
ports, the harbours available for the free use of a belligercift 
were gfaduall^ reduced in number, and it be^me occasionally 
necessary to take them by force. Thus, in 178^, the capture of 
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Trincomalee was an object of sufficient importance to justify 
special effort^ and Suffren gained a much-needed refuge for his 
ships, at the same time compelling his opponent to depend upon 
the open roadstead of Madras, and even to send ships to Bombay. 
In this case a distant harbour acquired strategic importance, 
mainly because sheltered waters, in the seas where Hughes and 
Suffren strove for naval supremacy, were few and far between. 
A sailing man-of-war usually carried from five to six months’ 
provisions and Water for 100 to 120 days. Other needs required 
to be met, and during the wars of the French Revolution it was 
usual, when possible, to allow ships engaged in blockade to return 
to port every five or six weeks *^to refresh.” For a sailing fleet 
acting on the offensive, a port from which it could easily get to sea 
was a great advantage. Thus Raleigh protested against the use of 
closely landlocked harbours. “ Certain it is,” he wrote, “ that 
these ships are purposely to serve His Majesty and to defend the 
kingdom from danger, and not to be so penned up from casualitie 
as that they should be less able or serviceable in times of need ” 
Nelson for this reason made great use of Maddalena Bay, in 
Sardinia, and was not greatly impressed with the strategic value 
of Malta in spite of its fine natural harbour. The introduction of 
steam gave rise to a new naval requirement— Kioal-— which soon 
became vital. Commerce under steam quickly settled down 
upon fixed routes, and depots of coal were established to meet its 
needs. Coaling stations thus came into existence by a natural 
process, arising from the exigencies of trade, and began later to 
supply the needs of navies. 

For many years there was no inquiry into the war requirements 
of the British fleet as regards coal, and no attempt to regularize 
or to fortify the ports at which it was stored. Suc- 
cessful naval war had won for Great Britain many 
points of vantage throughout the world, and in some 
cases the strategic value of ports had been proved by 
actual experience. The extreme importance of the Cape of Good 
Hope, obscured for a time after the opening of the Suez Canal, 
was fully realized in sailing days, and the naval conditions of 
those days to some extent determined the choice of islands and 
harbours for occupation. There does not, however, appear to 
have been any careful study of relative strategic values. Treaties 
were occasionally drafted by persons whose geographical know- 
ledge was at fault, and positions were, in some cases, abandoned 
which ought to have been retained, or tenaciously held when 
they might have been abandoned. It was left to the personal 
exertions of Sir Stamford Raffles to secure such a supremely 
important roadstead as that of Singapore for the empire. Al- 
though, therefore, the relative values of positions was not always 
recognized, Great Britain obtained as a legacy from sailing days 
a large number of harbours admirably adapted for use as coaling 
stations. Since the dawn of the era of steam, she has acquired 
Aden, Perim, Hong- Kong, North Borneo, Fiji, part of New 
Guinea, Fanning Island, and many other islands in the Pacific, 
while the striking development of Australia and New Zealand has 
added to the long roll of British ports. The coaling stations, 
actual and potential, of the empire are unrivalled in number, in 
convenience of geographical distribution, and in resources. Of 
the numerous British ports abroad which contained coal stores, 
only the four so-called ** fortresses ” — Gibraltar, Malta, Halifax 
and Bermuda — ^were at first fortified as naval stations after the 
introduction of rifled ordnance. The term fortress is a misnomer 
in every case except Gibraltar, which, being a peninsula separated 
only by a neck of neutral ground from the territory of a foreign 
power, exists under fortress conditions. Large sums were ex- 
pended on these places with little regard to principles, and the 
defences of Bermuda, which were very slowly constructed, are 
monuments of misapplied ingenuity. 

In 1878 greit alarm arose from strained relations with Russia. 
Rumours of the presence of Russian cruisers in many waters, and 
of hostile projects, were readily believed, although 
the Russian navy, which had just shown itself unable 
to face that of Turkey, would at this period have dim. 
been practically powerless. Widespread fears for the 
security of coaling stations led to the appointment of a strong 
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royal commission, under the presidency of the earl of Carnarvon^ 
which was instructed to inquire unto and report upon the prc^ 
tection of British commerce at sea» Tins was the first attempt 
to formulate any principles, or to detarmine which of the many 
ports where coal was stored should be treated as coaling stations 
essential for the purposes of war. The terms of the reference to 
the conunission were illnconceived. The basis of all defence of 
sea-rborne commerce is a mobile navy. It is the movement of 
commerce upon the sea during war, not its secnirity in port, 
that is essential to the British empire, and a navy able to protect 
commerce at sea must evidently protect ports and coaling stations. 
The first object of inquiiy should, therefore, have been to lay 
clown the necessary standard of naval force. The vital question 
of the navy was not referred to the royal commission, and the four 
fortresses were also strangely excluded from its purview. It 
followed inevitably that the protection of commerce was ap^ 
preached at the wrong end, and that the labours of the com- 
mission wen^ to a great extent vitiated by the elimination of the 
principal factor. Voluminous and important evidence, which has 
not been made public, was, however, accumulated, and the final 
report was completed m i88i . The commissioners recalled atten- 
tion to the extreme importance of tlie Cafie route to the Kast ; 
they carefully examined the mam maritime communications of 
the empire, and the distribution of trade upon each ; they selected 
certain harbours for defence, and they obtained from the War 
OlTice and endorsed projects of fortification in every case ; lastly^ 
they condemned the great dispersion of troops in the West Indies, 
which had arisen in days when it was a political object to keep 
the standing army out of sight of the British people, and had 
since been maintained by pure inadvertence. Although the 
principal outcome of the careful inquiries of the commission 
was to initiate a great system of passive defence, the able 
leports were a distinct gain. Some principles were at last 
formulated by authority, and the mformation collected, if it had 
l>cen rendered accessible to the public, would have exercised 
a beneficial influence upon opinion. Moreover, tlie commis- 
sioners, overstepping the bounds of their charter, delivered a 
wise and statesmanlike warning as to the position of the navy. 

Meanwhile, the impulse of the fears of 1878 caused indifferent 
armaments to be sent to Cape Tow^n, Singapore and Hong-Koiig, 
there to be mounted after much delay m roughly designed 
works. At the same time, the great colonies of Australasia began 
to set about the defence of their ports witli commendable earnest- 
ness. There is no machinery far giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions of a royal commission, and until 1887, when extracts 
were laid before the first colonial Conference, the valuable report 
was veiled in secrecy. Alter several years, during which Lord 
Carnarvon persistently endeavoured to direct attention to the 
coaling stations, the work was begun. In 1885 a fresh panic 
arose out of the Panjdeh difficulty, which supplied an impetus 
to the belated proceedings. Little had then been accomplishes! 
and the works were scarcely completed before the introduction of 
long breech-loading guns rendered their armaments obsolete. 

The fortification of the coaling stations for the British empire 
IS still proceeding on a scale w'hich, in some cases, cannot easil> 
be reconciled witli the principles laid down by the president 
of tlic cabinet committee of defence. At the Guildhall, London, 
on the jnl of December 1896, the duke of Devonshire stated dial 
‘‘ I'hc maintenance of sea supremacy has been assumed as the 
basis of the system of imperial defence gainst attack from over 
the sea This is the determining factor in fixing tiie whole defen- 
sive policy of the empire.” It was, however^he added, necessary 
to pi-ovide against “ the predatory raids of cruisers ” ; but it 
is in the highest degree improbable that this raiding attack would 
be made by more than a few ships, nor could it be of any per- 
manent effect unless troops were landed.” This is an unexcep- 
tionable statement of the requirements of passive defence in the 
case of the coaling stations of the British empire. Their protec- 
tion must depend primarily on the navy, llieir immobile 
arma^nts are needed to ward off a raiding attack, gnd a few 
effective guns, well mounted, manned by well-trained men, and 
kept in full readiness, will amply suffice. 


If the command ol the sea is lost,, large expeditionary forqes csjn 
be brought to bear upon coaling stations, and their security will 
thus depend iipon their tpobite garrisons, not upon their passive 
defenpes* In any case, where coal is stored on shore, it cannot 
be destroyed by the fire of a ship, an4 it ^ wly be appropriated 
by landing men. A small force, well armed and well handled, can 
enectually prevent a raid of this nature without any assistance 
from heavy guns. In war, the possession of secure coal stores in 
distant ports may Be a great advantage, but it will rarely suffice 
for tlie needs of a fleet engaged in offensive operations, and 
requiring to be accompanied or mef at prearranged rendezvous 
by colliers from which coal can be tr^sferred in any sheltered 
waters. In the British naval manoeuvres of 1892, 

Admiral Sir Michael Seymour succeeded in coaling his 
i^quadron at sea, and by the aid of mechanical appli- 
ances this is frequently possible. In the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 some coaling was thus accomplished ; 
but Guantanamo Bay served the purpose of a coaling station 
during the operations against Santiago. Watering at sea was 
usually earned out by means of casks in sailing days, and must 
have been almost as difficult as coaling. As, however, it is 
certainty of coaling in a given time that is of primary importance, 
the utilization of sheltered waters as improvised coaling stations 
is sure to be a marked feature of future naval wars. Although 
coaling stations are now eagerly sought for by all powers which 
cherish naval ambitions, the annexation of the Hawaiian Islanc s 
by the United States being a case in point, it is probable that they 
will play a somewhat less important part than has been assumed. 
A fleet which is able to assert and to maintain the command of 
the sea, will not find great difficulty in its coal supply. More- 
over, the increased coal endurance of ships of war tends to make 
their necessary replenishment less frequenL. On the other hand, 
the modern warship, being entirely dependent upon a mass of 
complex machinery, recjuires the assistance of workshops to 
maintain her continuous efficiency, and unless docked at intervals 
suffers a material reduction of speed. Prolonged operations in 
watcis far distant from home bases will therefore be greatly 
facilitated in the case of the power which possesses local docks 
and means of executing repairs. Injuries received in action, 
which might otherwise disable a ship during a campaign, may 
thus be remedied, During the hostilities between 
France and China in 1884, the French ship “ La ^ 

Galissonni^re ” was struck by a shell from one of the 
Min forts, which, though failing to burst, inflicted serious damage. 
As, by a technical fiction, a state of war was not considered to exist , 
the “ La Galissonni^re ” was repaired at Hong- Kong and enabled 
again to take the sea. Local stores of reserve ammunition and of 
spare armaments confer evident advantages.. Thus, independ- 
ently of the question of coal supply, modern fleets emploj ed 
at great distances from their bases require the assistance of ports 
furnished with special resources, and a power like Japan with 
well-equipped naval bases in the China vSea, and possessing large 
sources ol coal, occupies, for that reason, a favoured position in 
regard to naval operations in the Far East, As the term “ coaling 
station ” refers only to a naval need which can often be satisfied 
without a visit to any port, it appears less suitable to modern 
conditions than “ secondary base.” Secondary bases, or coaling 
stations, when associated with a powerful mobile navy, are sources 
of maritime strength in proportion to the services they can render, 
and to their convenience of geographical position. In the hands 
of an inferior naval power, they may be used, as was Maiu'itiiis 
in 180^-1810, as points from which to carry on operations 
against commerce ; but unless fjituated near to trade routes, 
which must be followed in war, they are probably less useful for 
this purpose than in sailing days, since convoys can now be more 
effectively protected, and steEwndrs have considerable latitude of 
courses. Isolated p^rts dependent on sea-borne resources, and 
without strong bodies of organized fighting men at theit* backs 
are now, as always, hostages, offered to the .power which pbtains 
command of the sea. , (G. S. C.) 

COALITION (Lat. coafiito, the verbal substantive, of coalescere, 
to grow together), a combination of bodies or parts into one 
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body or whole* Th«s word is wfd| eepecWlty ia a politics! sonse> 
of m alliance car tiemiK)iary aom for joint action of various 
powers or states^ such a$ te coalitm of the European powers 
agaiiast France^ ^ring the wars of the French Revolution ; and 
also of the union in a si^le government of distinct parties or 
members of distinct parties. Of the various coahtion ministries 
in English history, those of Fox and No^ in r 73 a, of the Whigs 
and the Peelites, under Lord Aberdeen in i35a-'jk3s3, and of the 
Literal Unionists and Conservatives in Lord SaliBkaiy’s third 
ministry in iSgs, may be instanced, 

COAL-«TAR| the black, viscous, sometimes semi-solid, fluid of 
peculiar smell, which is condensed together with aqueous gas 
liquor ’’ when the volatile products of the destructive dktillation 
of coal are cooled down. It is also called gas-tar, tecause 
it was formerly exclusively, and even now is mostly, obtained 
as a by-product in the manufacture of coal-gas, but the tar 
obtained from the modem coke-ovens, although not entirely 
identical with gas-tar, resembles it to such an extent that it is 
worked up with the latter, without making any distinction in 
practfce between the two kinds. Some descriptions of gas-tar 
indeed differ very much more than coke-oven tar from pure 
coal-tar, viz. those which are formed when bituminous shale or 
other materials, considerably deviating in their nature from coal, 
are mixed with the latter for the purpose of obtaining gas of 
higher illuminating power. 

It may be generally said that for the purpose of tar-distillers 
the tar is all the more valuable the less other materials than real 
coal have been used by the gas-maker. All these materials — 
bog-head shale, bituminous lignite and so forth — by destructive 
distillation yield more or less parafiinoid oils, which render the 
purification of the benzols very difficult and sometimes nearly 
impossible for the purposes of the manufacturer of coal-tar 
colours. 

Neither too high nor too low a temperature should have been 
observed in gas-making in order to obtain a good quality of tar. 
Since in recent times most gas retorts have been provided with 
heating arrangements based on the production of gaseous fuel 
from coke, which produce higher temperatures than direct firing 
and have proved a great economy in the process of gas-making 
itself, the tar has become of decidedly inferior quality for the 
purposes of the tar-distillers, and in particular yields much less 
benzol than formerly. 

Entirely different from gas-tar is the tar obtained as a by- 
product from those ^Scottish) blast furnaces which are worked 
with splint-coal. This tor contains very Httic aromatic hydro- 
Ciirbons, and the phenols are of quite a diffaJWt character from 
those obtained in the working of gas*^tar* The same holds good 
of oil-gas tars and similar substancm These should not be 
worked up like gas-tars. 

The ordinary yield of tar in the manuiacture of coal-gas is 
between 4 and 5 % of the weight of the coal. Rather more is 
obtained when passing the gas through the apparatus of E. 
Pelouze aiid P. Audouin, where it is exposed to several shocks 
againsSt solid surfaces, oChy canyinij on ^ process at. the lowest 
possible temperature, m pfOpcie^ |# DaVis, but this 

carbonizing process cmonly p<^y under spmul dioiimstances, 
and is prolmbly no longcr ki praetkid use. 

All coal-tars have a sfecinq gstviiy oImkW' tSmt of water, in 
most cases betwpeil ¥|if Wild but up to 1-25. 

The heavier tar| iMhSW Ihss tefim tiba th# hghtet tars, and 
more: ** Rued carbon/! whkh mmm btkMiwb the tM are 
.bwol 

AQ of water <or 

rather gas^liquor), say, 4% on the average, which is very 
obnoxious during the process of distillation, as it leads to bump- 
ing,^' and therefore ought to be previously removed by prolonged 
settling, preferably at a slightly elevated temperature, which 
makes the tar more fluid. The water then rises to the top, and 
is removed in tJxt ordinafy way or by special separators.” 

The tar itself is a mixture d exceedingly complex chsuiacter. 
The great bulk of its constituents belongs to the class of ** aro- 
matic ” hydlroiqarbpn^, Of Vety different composition and degrees 
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of volatility, beginning with the simplest and mosti volatile, 
benaene and ending with an entirely indistinguishable 

mass of non-volatile bodies, which compose the pitch left behind 
in the tar-stills. The hydrocarbons mostly belong to the benzene 
seriea the naphthalene series and the aor 

thiucene and phenanthrene series Cri.Hm-. is* Small ejuan titles of 
“ fatty ” (** aliphatic ”) hydrocarbons are never, absent, even 
in pure tars, and are found in cansiderable quantitiet) when 
shales and similar matters have been mixed with the coal in the 
gas-retorts. They belong mostly to the paraffins G«H«n.4t> and 
the olefines The asphalt ” or soluble part of the pitch 

is also a mixture of bydrocartems, of the formula CnHg,, ; even 
the “carten,” left behind after treating the pitch with all 
possiWe solvents is never pure carbon, but contains a certain 
quantity of hydrogen, although less than any of the volatile and 
soluble constituents of the tar. 

Besides the hydrocarbons, coal-tar contains about a % of the 
simpler phenols CnH2n.-rOH, the test-known and most valuable 
of which is the first of the series, carbolic acid 
tesides another interesting oxygenized substance, cumarone 
CgH^O. The phenols, especially the carbolic acid, are among 
the more valuable constituents of coal-tar. Numerous sulphur 
compounds also occur in coal-tar, some of which impart to it 
their peculiar nauseous smell, but they are of no technical 
importance or value. 

Still more numerous are the nitrogenated compounds contained 
in coal-tar. Most of these are of a basic character, and belong 
to the pyridine and the quinoline series. Among these we find 
a somewhat considerable quantity of aniline, which, however, 
is never obtained from the tar for commercial purposes, as its 
isolation in the pure state is too difficult. 7 'he pyridines arc 
now mostly recovered from coal-tar, but only in the sliape of a 
mixture of aE members of the series which is principally employed 
for denaturing alcohol Some of these nitrogenated comfxiuncls 
possess considerable antiseptic properties, but on the whole 
they are only considered as a contamination of the tar-oils. 

Applications of Coal-Tar in the Crude State, — I^rge quantities 
of coal-tar are employed for various purposes without submitting 
it to the process of distillation. It is mostly advisable to de- 
hydrate the tar as much as possible for any one of its applications, 
and in some cases it is previously boiled in order to remove its 
more volatile constituents. 

No preparation whatever is needed if the tar is to be used as 
fud, either for heating the gas-retorts or for other purposes. 
Its heating- value is equal to the same weight of best coal, but 
it is very difficult to burn it completely without producing a 
great deal of evil-smelling smoke. This drawback has been 
overcome by employing the same means as have been found 
suitable for the combustion of the heavy petroleum residues, 
called ** mosut,'^ viz. converting the tax into a fine spray by means 
of steam or compressed air. Wnen the gas-maker cannot con- 
veniently or profitably dispose of bis tar for other puiposcs, he 
burns it by the above means under his retorts. 

Several processes have also been patented for producing 
iUtminaitng gas from tar, the most notable of which is the 
Dinsmore process. This process has been adversely criticized 
by very competent gas-makers, and no great success can be 
expected in this line. 

Coal-tar is very much employed for paintir^ wood, iron, brick- 
work, or stone, as a preventive against the influence of weather 
or the far more potent action of corrosive cliemicals. This? of 
course, can be done only where appearance is no object, for 
instance in chemical works, where all kinds of erections and 
apparatus are protected by this cheap kind of paint. Coal-tar 
should not be used for tarring the woodwork and ropes of sliips, 
a purpose for which only wood-tar has been found suitable. 

One of the most considerable outlets for crude tar is in 
the manufacture of toofing-felu This industry was introduced 
in Germany upwards of a hundred years ago, even before coal-tar 
,iwas available, and has reached a very large extension both in 
, tliat country and in the United States, where most of the gas-tar 
seems to be devoted to this purpose. In the United Kingdom 
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it is much less extensive. For this manufacture a special fabric 
is made from pure woollen fibre, on rolls of about 3 ft. width 
and of considerable length. The tar must be previously dehy- 
drated, and is preferably deprived of its more volatile portions 
by heating in a still. It is heated in an iron pan to about 90^ 
or 100® C. ; the fabric is drawn through it by means of rollers 
which at the same time squeeze out the excess of tar ; on coming 
out of these, the tarred felt is covered with a layer of sand on 
both sides by means of a self-acting apparatus ; and is ultimately 
wound round wooden rolls, in which state it is sent out into the 
trade. This roofing-felt is used as a cheap covering, both by itself 
and as a grounding for tiles or slates. In the former case it must 
be kept in repair by repainting with tar from time to time, a top 
covering of sand or small gravel being put on after every coat of 
paint. 

Coal-tar is also employed for the manufacture of lamp-black. 
This is done by burning the tar in ovens, connected with brick- 
chambers in which the large quantity of soot, formed in this 
process, deposits before the gases escape through the chimney. 
Numerous patents have been taken out for more efficiently 
collecting this soot. Most of it is employed without further 
manipulation for the manufacture of electric carbons, printing 
inks, shoe-blacking, patent leather and so forth. A finer quality 
of lamp-black, free from oily and empyreumatic parts, is obtained 
by calcining the soot in closed iron pots at a red heat. 

Dtstillaiion of Coal-Tar , — Much more important than all appli- 
cations of crude coal-tar is the industry of separating its con- 
stituents from it in a more or less pure form by fractional dis- 
tillation, mostly followed by purifying processes. Most naturally 
this industry took its rise in Great Britain, where coal-gas was 
invented and made on a large scale before any other nation took 
it up, and up to this day both the manufacture of coal-gas and 
the distillation of the tar, obtained as a by-product thereof, 
are carried out on a much larger scale in that than in any other 
country. The first attempts in this line were made in 1815 by 
F. C. Accum, and in 1822 by Dr G. D. Longstaff and Dr Dalston. 
At first the aim was simply to obtain “ naphtha,** used in the 
manufacture of india-rubber goods, for burning in open lamps 
and for some descriptions of varnish ; the great bulk of the tar 
remained behind and was used as fuel or burned for the purpose 
of obtaining lamp-black. 

It IS not quite certain who first discovered in the coal-naphtha 
the presence of benzene {q,v,)^ which had been isolated from 
oil-gas by M. Faraday as kr back as 1825. John Leigh claims 
to have shown coal-tar l^enzene and nitro-benzene made from it 
at the British Association meeting held at Manchester in 1842, 
but the report of the meeting says nothing about it, and the 
world in general learned the presence of benzene in coal-tar only 
from the independent discovery of A. W. Hofmann, published 
in 1845. And it was most assuredly in Hofmann*s London 
laboratory that Charles Mansfield worked out that method of 
fractional distillation of the coal-tar and of isolating the single 
hydrocarbons which laid the foundation of that industry. His 
patent, numbered 11,960 and dated November nth, 1847, is 
the classical land-mark of it. About the same time, in 1846, 
Brbnner, at Frankfort, brought his “ grease-remover ** into the 
trade, which consisted of the most volatile coal-tar oils, of course 
not separated into the pure hydrocarbons ; he also sold water- 
white “ creosote ** and heavy tar-oils for pickling railway 
timbers, and used the remainder of the tar for the manufacture 
of roofing-felt. The employment of heavy oils for pickling 
timber had already been patented in 1838 by John Bethell, and 
from this time onward the distillation of coal-tar seems to have 
been developed in Great Britain on a larger scale, but the utiliza- 
tion of the light oils in the present manner naturally took place 
only after Sir W. H. Perkin, in 1856, discovered the first aniline 
colour which suddenly created a demand for benzene and its 
homologues. The isolation of carbolic acid from the heavier 
oils followed soon after ; that of naphthalene, which takes place 
almost automatically, went on simultaneously, although the 
uses of this hydrocarbon for a lon^ time remained much behind 
the quantities which are producible from coal-tar, until the 


manufacture of synthetic indigo opened out a wide field for it. 
The last of the great discoveries in that line was the preparation 
of alizarine frOm anthracene by C. Graebe and C. T. Lieberitiann, 
in z868, soon followed by patents for its practical manufacture 
by Sir W. H. Perkin in England, and by Graebe, Licbermenn 
and H. Caro in Germany. 

The present extension of the industry of coal-tar distilling 
can be only very roughly estimated from the quantity of coal-tar 
produced in various countries. Decidedly at the head is Great 
Britain, where about 700,000 tons are produced per annum, 
most of which probably finds its way into the tar-distilleries, 
whilst in Germany and the United States much less gas-tar is 
produced and a very large proportion of it is used for roofing-felt 
and other purposes. 

We shall now give an outline of the processes used in the 
distillation of tar. 

Dehydration , — The first operation in coal-tar distilling is the 
removal of the mechanically enclosed water. Some water is chemi- 
cally combined with the bases, phenols. <&c., and this, of course, 
cannot be removed by mechanical means, but splits off only during 
the distillation itself, when a certain temperature has been reached. 
The water mechanically present in the tar is separated by long 
repose in large reservoirs. Very thick viscous tars are best mixed 
with thinner tars, and the whole is gently heated by coih of pipes 
through which the heated water from the oil-condensers is made to 
flow. Sometimes special “ tar-separators " are employed, working 
on the centrifugal principle. The water rises to the top and is worked 
tip like ordinary gas-liquor. More water is again separated during 
the heating- up of the tar m the still itself, and can bo removed there 
by a special overflow. 

Tar-Stills . — The tar is now pumped into the tar-still, fig. i. This 
13 usually, as shown, an upright wrought-iron cylinder, with an 
arched top, and with a bottom equally vaulted upwards for the 
purpose of increasing the heating surface and of raising the level 
of tne ptch remaining at the end of the operation above the fire- 
flues. The fuel is consumed on the fire-grate a, and, after having 



Fig. 1.— Tat-Still (sectional elevation).^ 


traversed the holes bb in the annular wall S built below the still, the 
furnace gases are led around the still by means of the flue whence 
they pass to the chimney. Castriron necks are provided in the top 
for the oiitlef of the vapours, for a man-hole, supply-pitie, ther- 
mometer-pipe, safety valve, and for air and steam-j*>Sbcs reaching 
down to the bottom and branching out into a number of distributing 

1 The illustrations in this artic^ are from J^rof. G, Lunge's Coal 
Tar and Ammonia, by permission Of Freidrich \ 4 eweg u. Sohn. 
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arms. Near the top there is an overflow pipe which comes into 
action on filling the still. In the lowest part of tlie bottom there is 
a running^ofi valve or tap. In some cases (but only exceptionally) 
a perpendicular shaft is provided, With horizontal arms, and oiiains 
hanging down from these drag along the bottom for the purpose of 
keeping it clean and of facilitating the escape of the vapours. This 
arrangement is quite unnecessary where the removal of the vapours 
IS promoted by the injection of steam, but this steam must be care- 
fully dried beforehand, or, better, slightly superheated, In order to 
prevent explosions, which might be caused oy the entry of liquid water 
into the tar during the later stages of the work, when the tempera- 
ture has arisen far above the boiling-point of water. The steam acts 
both by stirring up the tar and by rapidly carrying off 
the Vapours formed in distillation. The latter object 
IS even more thoroughly attained by the application 
of a vacuum, especially during the later stage of dis- 
tillation. For this purpose the t^eivers, in which the 
liquids condensed m the coofer are collected, are con- 
nected with an air pump or an ejector, by which a 
vacuum of about 4 in., say | atmosphere, is made 
which lowers the boiling process by about 80® ('. ; this 
not merely hastens the process, but also produces an 
improvement of the quality and yield of the products, 
especially of the anthracene, and, moreover, lessens 
or altogether prevents the formation of coke on the 
still-bottom, which is otherwise very troublesome. 

Most manufacturers employ ordinary stills as 
described. A few of them have introduced continu- 
ously acting stills, of which that constructed by 
Frederic Lentiard has probably found a wider appli- 
cation than any of the others. They all work on the 
principle of gradually heating the tar in several com- 
partments, following one after the other. The fresh 
tar is run in at one end and the pitch is run out from 
the other. The vapours formed m the vanous 
compartments are separately carried away and con- 
densed, yielding at one and the same time those 
products which are obtained In the ordinary stills at 
tlie different periods of the distillation. Although in 
theory this continuous process has great advantages 
over the ordinary style of working, the complica- 
tion of the appamtus and practical difficulties arising 
in the manipulation have deterred most manufac- 
turers from introducing it. 

The tar-stills are set in brickwork m such a manner 
that there is no over-heating of their contents. For this purpose the 
fire-grate is placed at a good distance from the bottom or even covered 
by a brick arch so that the flame does not touch the still-bottom at all 
and acts only indirectly, but the sides of the still are always directly 
heated. The fire-flue must not be carried up to a greater heiglit 
than is necessary to provide against the overheating of any part 
of the still not protected inside by liquid tai, or, at the end of the 
operation, by liquid pitch. The outlet pipe is equally protected 
against overheating and also against any stoppage by pitch soUdi- 
^iiig therein. The capacity of tar-stills ranges from 5 to 50 tons. 
They hold usually about to tons, m which case they can be worked 
off during one day. 

The vapours coming from the still are condensed in coolers of 
various shapes, one of which is shown in figs, 2 and 3. The cooling- 
pipes are best made of cast iron, say 4 in. wide inside and laid so 
as to have a continuous fall towards the bottom. A steam-pipe (h) 
IS provided foi heating the cooling water, which is necessary during 
the later part of the operation to prevent the stopping up of 
the pipes by the solidification of the distillates. A cock {a) allows 


and a second fraction as ** fight oil," up to 210^ C., but more usually 
these two are not separated in the fiirst distillation, and the first or 
“ light oil " fraction then embraces every tiling which cornea over 
until the drops no longer float on, but show the same specific gravity 
as, water. Ihe specific gravity of this fraction varies from 0*91 to 
0*94, The next fraction is the " middle oil " or “ carbolic oil," of 
specific gravity i*oi, boiling up to 240® C. ; it contains most of the 
carbolic acid and naphthalene. The next fraction is the “ heavy oil " 
or " creosote oil," of specific gravity 1 04. Where the nature of the 
coals distilled for gas IS such that the tar contains too little anthra- 
cene to be economically recovered, the creosotc-oil fraction is earned 
right to the end j but otherwise, that is m most cases, a last fraction 




Fig. 2. — Condensing Worm (Plan), scale 

steam to be injected into the condensing worm in order to clear any 
obstruction. 

The cooling-pipe is at its lower end connected with receivers for 
the various dlstUlates in such a manner that by the turning of a cock 
the flow of the distillates into the receivers can be changed at will 
In a suitable place provision is made for watching the colour, the 
specific gravity, and the general appearance of the distillates. At 
the end of the train of apparatus, and behind the vacuum pump 
or ejector, when one is provided, there is sometimes a punfler for 
the gases which remain after condensation ; or these gases are 
carried back into the fire, in which case a water-trap must be inter- 
posed to prevent explosions. « 

DuHilation of the iar*— The number of fractions taken during the 
distillation varies from four to six. Sometimes n first fraction is 
taken as “ first runnings," up to a temperature of 105® C. in the still, 


Fig. 3. — Condensing Worm (side elevation). 

IS made at about the temperature 270° C , above which the 
“ anthracene oil " or “ green oil " is obtained up to the finish of the 
distillation. 

During the light-oil period the firmg must be performed very 
cautiously, especially where tlie water has not been well removed, 
to prevent bumping and boiling over. It has been observed that, 
apart from the water, those tars incline most to boiling over which 
contain an unusual quantity of “ fixed carbon. ' During this period 
cold water must be kept running through the cooler. The distillate 
at once separates into water (gas-licpior) and light oil, floating at 
ihe top. Towards the end of this fraction the distillation seems to 
cease, in spite of increasing the fires, and a rattling noise is heard 
in the still. This is caused by the combined water splitting off fiom 
the bases and phenols and causing slight explosions m the tar. 

As soon as the specific gravity approaches i *0, the supply of cold 
water to the cooler is at least partly cut off. so that the temperature 
of the water rises up to 40^ C. This is necessary because otherwise 
some naphthalene would crystallize out and plug up the pipes. If 
a little steam is injected into the still during this period no stoppage 
of the jiipes need be feared in any case, but this must 
be done cautiously. 

When the carbolic oil has passed over and the 
temperature in the still has risen to about 240^ C., 
the distillate can be run ircely by always keeping 
the temperature in the cooler at least up to 40® C. 
The " creosote oil which now comes over often 
separates a good deal of solid naphthalene on 
cooling. 

The last fraction is made, either when the ther- 
mometer indicates 270® C , or when “ green grease " 
appears in the distillate, or simply by judging from the quantity of 
the distillate. What comes over now is the “ anthracene oil," The 
firing' ma y ceOvSe towards the end as the steam (uith the vacuum) 
will finisn the work by itself. The water m the cooler should now 
approach the boiling-point. 

The point of finishing the distillation is different in various places 
and for vanous -objects. It depends upon tlie fact whether sofi or 
hard pitch is wanted. The latter must be made where it has to be 
sold at a distance, as soft pitch cannot be easily earned dunng the 
warmer season in railway trucks and not at all in ships, where it would 
run into a single lump. Hard pitch is also alwavs made where as 
much anthracene as possible is to bo obtained. Por hard pitch the 
distillation 13 carried on as far as practicable without causing the 
residue m the still to " coke." The end cannot be judged by the 
thermometer, but by the appearance and quantity of the distillate 
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aikl ite specific gravity. If earned too far. not merely is aake formed* 
but tiic pitch tH porous and almost useless, and the anthracene oil 
is contammatod with high-boiling hydrocarbons which may render 
it almost worthless as well. Hard pitch proper should soften at 
loo® C., or UtUo above. 

Where the distillation is to stop at soft pitch it is, of course, not 
carried up to the same point, but wherever the pitch can be disposed 
of during the colder season or without a long carriage, even the hard 
pitch IS preferably softened within the stiU by pumping back a 
sufficient quantity of heavy oil, previously deprived ot anthracene. 
This makes it much easier to disenarge the stilT. When the contents 
consist of soft pitch they arc run off without much trouble, but hard 
pitch not merely emits extremely pungent vapours, but is mostly 
at so high a temperature that it takes fire in the air. Hard pitch 
must, therefore, always be run into an iron or brick cooler where it 
cools down out of contact with air, until it can be drawn out into 
the open pots where its solidification is completed. 

IVIbst of the pitch is used for the manufacture of ** briquettes'^ 
(“ patent fuel for which purpose it Should soften between 
and 8o* C. acooming to the rixiuiremcnts of the buyer. In Germany 
upwards of 50,000 tons are used annusdly in that industry ; much 
ot it is mtported from the United Kingdom, whence also France and 
Belgium are provided. Apart from the softening point the pitch 
is al the more valued the more constituents it contains which are 
soluble in xylene. The portion insoluble in this is denoted as ” fixed 
carbon. ” If tlie briquette manufacturer has bought the pitch in the 
hard state he must himself bring it down to the proper softening 
point by re-melting it with heavy coal-tar oils. 

We now come to the treatment of the various fractions obtained 
from the tar-stills. These operations are frequently not carried 
out at the smaller tar- works, which sell their oils in the crude state 
to the larger tar-dlStillcrs. 

Working up of th4 l,ight*Oil FracHon, — The greatest portion Of 
the hght-oil fraction consists of aromatic hydrocarbons, about one- 
fifth being naphthalene, four-fifths benrene and its homologucs, 
in the proportion of about 100 benrene, 30 toluene, 15 xylenes, 10 
trmiethylbenaenes, i tetramethylbenrene. Besides these the light- 
oil contains 3-15 % phenols, i-3% bases* o*i sulphuretted com- 
pounds, o*2‘-o»3 % nitriles, &c. It is usually first submitted to a 
preliminary distillation in directly fired stills, similar to the tar- 
stiUs, but with a dcphlegmating head. Here we obtain (i) first 
runnings (up to O'Bg spec, grav.), (2) heavy benrols (up to 0*05), (3) 
carbolic oil (up to i -oo). The residue remaining in the still (chieny 
naphthalene) goes to the middle-oil fraction. 

The “ first runnings ” are now washed " in various ways, of which 
wo shall describe one of the best. The oil is mixed with dilute 
caustic soda solution, and the solution of phenols thus obtaiiu'd 
IS worked up with that obtained fioni the next fractions. After this 
follows a treatment with dilute sulphuric acid (spec. grav. 1*3), to 
extract the pyridine bases, and lastly with concentrated sulphuric 
acid (1*84), which removes some of the aliphatic hydrocarbons 
and '' unsaturated ” compounds. After this the crude benzol is 
thoroughly washed with water and dilute caustic soda solution, until 
its reaction is neutral. The mixing of the Iwisic, acid and aqueous 
washing- liquids with the oils is performed by compressed air, 01 
more suitably by mt‘chaiiical stirrers, arranged on a jit'rpendicular, 
or belter, a horizontal shaft. Precisely tiie same treatment takes 

f )lace with the next fraction, the “ heavy benzols," and the oils left 
lehind after the washing operations now go to the steam-stills 
The heaviest hydrocarbons are sometimes twice subjected to the 
operation of washing. 

The washed crude benzols are now further fractionated by dis- 
tillation with steam. The steam'-stiils are m nearly all details on 
the principle of the " column apparatus " employed m the distillation 
of alcoholic lu|iuds, as represented m fig, 4. They are usually made 
of cast non The still itself is cither an upright or a horizontal 
cylinder, heated by a steam-coil, of a capacity of from 1000 to 2000 
gallons. The superposed columns contain from 20 to 50 compart- 
ments of a width of 2 J or 3 ft. The vapours pass into a cooler, and 
from this the distillate runs through an apparatus, where the liquor 
can be seen and tested, into the icceivers. The latter aic so arranged 
that the water passing over at the same lime is automatically re- 
moved. This IS especially necessary, because the last fraction is 
distilled by means of pure steam. 

The fractions made in the steam distillation vary at different 
works. In some places the pure hydrocarbons are not extracted 
and here only the articles caliecl . ‘*90 per cent, benzol," " 50 per 
cent, benzol, " solvent naphtha," " burning naphtha " are made, 
or any other cc^nmercial articles as they are ordered. The expression 
per cent ’’ in this case does not signify the percentage of real 
benzene, but tluit portion which distils over up to the temperature 
of 100® C,* wl'ien a certain quantity of tlie article is heated in glass 
retorts of a definite shape, with the thermometer inserted in the 
iwiuid itself. By the application of well^constructed rectifying- 
columns and witli proper care it is. however, possible to obtam m 
this operation nearly pure lienzene, toluene, xylene, and cumene 
bn the two last cases a mixture of the various isomenc hydrocarbons). 
These hydrocarbons contain only a slight proportioii of thiophene 
and its isomers, which can be icmoved only by a treatment with 
fuming sulphuric acid, but this is only exceptionally done. 


Sometimes the pyri 4 im bm^s are recovered from the tarry acid 
which is obtained in the treatment of the light oil with sulphuric 
acid, and which contains from 10 to 30 % of bases, chiefly pyridine 
and its homologues with a little aniline* together with resinous 
substances. The latter are best removed by a partial precipitation 
with ammonia, either m the shape of gas or of oolneentrated ammont- 
acal liquor. This reagent is added until the acid reaction has just 
disappeared and a faint smell of pyridine is poroeivod. The mixture 
IS allowed to settle; and it then separates into two layers, Tho upper 
layer, containing the impurities, is run off ; the lower layer, contain- 
ing the sulphates of ammonia and of the pyridine bases, is treated 
with ammonia in excess, where it separates into a lower aqueous 
layer of ammonium sulphate solution and an oil, consisting of crude 
pyridme. This is purified by fractionation in iron stills and dis- 
tillation over caustic 
soda. Most of it is 
used for denaturing 
^rit of wine m 
Germany, for which 
purpose it is re- 
quired to contain 
pp % of bases boiling 
tp to 140" C. (see 

fi^COHOL). 

Working up of the 
Middle-Oil Fraction 
{Carbolic Oil Frac-^ 
tmn) — Owing to its 
great percentage of 
naphthalene (^out 
pa %) this fraction 
is solid or scmi-solid 
at ordinary tempera- 
tnres. Its specific 
gravity is about i *2 , 
its colour may vary 
from light yellow to 
dark brown or black. 

In the lattci case it 
must be rc-distilled 
before further treat- 
ment. On cooling 
down, about four- 
fifths of the napli- 
tlialene crystallizes 
out on standing 
from three to ten 
days. The crystals 
are fiecd from the 
motheroils by drain- 
ing and cold or hot 
pressing ; they are 
then washed at 100® 

C. with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, altor- 
wards with water 
and re-distilled or 
sublimed. About 
10,000 tons of naph- 
thalene are used an- 
nually in Germany, 
mostly for the manu- 
facture of many azo- 
colours and of syn- 
thetic mdigo. 

SMI 

thaiene are re-distUled and worked tor carbolic add and its isomers. 
For this purpose the oil is washed with a solution of caustic soda, 
of specific gravity i*i ; the solution thus obtained is treated with 
sulphuric acid or with carbon dioxide, find the crude phenols now 
separated are fractionated in, a similar manner as is done to the case 
of crude benzol. The pure phenol crystallizes out and is again 
distilled in iron stalU with a silver head and cooling worm ; the 
remaining oils, consisting mainly of cresols, are sold as " liquid 
carbolic acid " or under other names. 

Most of the oil which passes as the " creosote-oil fraction Is soM 
in the crude state for the purpose of pickling timber. It is at the 
ordinary temperature a sepit^solid mixture of about m % crystallized 
hydrocarbons (chieflY naphthalene), and 80 % of a dark brown, 
nauseous -smdling oil, of 1*04 spec. grav.. and boiling between 
200° and 300® C, The liquid portion contains phenols, bases, and a 
great numbfsr of hydrocarbons. Someftiittes it is redistilled, when 
most of the nsmhthalene passes over to the first fraction, between 
180® and 230® C., and crystallizes out in a nearly pure state. The 
oily portion remaining behind, about 60 % of this distillate, contains 
about 30 % phenols and 3 % bases It has highly disinfectant 
properties and is frequently converted into special disinfectants, 
z.jT* by mixing it with four times its volume of slaked lime, which 
yields “ disinfectant powder " for stables, railway cars, Stc. Mixtures 
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of potash soaps (soft soaps) with this oM havo the property of yicldui|5 
with water emulsiotaiH which do not settle lor a iong time and are 
found in the trade as creoUn/’ “ sapocarbol/' ** lysoh" &e, 

Th 4 t description of creosote Oil which is sdld for the purpose of 
pickling railway sleepers, telegtaph posts, timber for the erection 
of wliarves and' so forth, must satisfy specif requirements which are 
laid down in the specifications for tenders to public bodies. These 
vary to a considerable extent They always stipulate (i) a certain 
specific gravity (e.g. not below 1*035 ana not above 1*065^; (S) 
certain limits of boiling points (c.g. to ykM at nost 3 % up to I5o^ 
at most 30 % between 150® and 255 , and at least 65 % between 
150® and 355P) ; (3) a certain percentage of phenols, as shown by 
extraction with caustic soda solution, sfl^y 8 to 10 %. 

Much of this creosote oil is obtained by mixing that which has 
resulted in the direct distillation Of the tar with thf liquid portion of 
the anthracene oils after separating tlie crude anthiiacene (see below). 
It is frequently stipulated that the oil should remain clear at the 
ordinary temperature, say 15° C., which means that no naphthalene 
should crystallize out, 

IVorkiftp' itp the Anthracene Oil Fraction . — ^The crude oil boils 
between and 400® C, It is liquid at Oo® C„ but on cooling about 
6 to 10 % of crude anthracene separates as groenish-yeUow,. sandy 
crystals, containing about 30 % of real anthracene, together with 
a large percentage of carbazol and phenanthrene. This crystalliza- 
tion takes about a week. The crude anthracene is separated from 
the mother oils by filter presses, followed by centrifugals or by hot 
hydraulic presses. The liquid oils are redistilled, in order to obtain 
more anthracene, and the last oils go back to the creosote oil, or are 
employed for softening the hard pitch i^vtde supra). The crude 
anthracene is brought up to 50 or 60, sometimes to 80 %, by washing 
with solvent naphtha, or moreefficxently with the higher toiling portion 
of the pyridine bases. The naphtha removes mostly only the phenan- 
threne, but the carbazol can be removed only by pyridme, or by sub- 
liming or distilling the anthracene over caustic potash. The whole 
of the anthracene is sold for the manufacture of artificial alizarine. 

Bibliography. — The principal work on Coal-tar is G. Lunge’s 
CoaUtar and Ammonia (3rd ed., 1900). Consult also G. P. Sadtlor, 
Handbook of Industrial drganic Chemistry (1891), and the article 
" Steinkohlcnthccr," Kraemer and Spreker, in JLncyhlopddisches 
Handbuch der technischen Chemic (4th ed., 1905, viii i). (G L.) 

COALVILLE, a town in the Loughborough parliamentaiy 
division of Leicestershire, England, 112 m. N.N.W, from London. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 15,281. It is served by the Midland 
railway, and there is also a station (Coalville East) on the 
Nuneaton -Loughborough branch of the London & North- 
Western railway. This is a town of modern growth, a centre of 
the coal-mming district of north Leicestershire. There are also 
iron foundries and brick-works. A mile north of Coalville is 
Whitwickj with remains of a castle of Norman date, while to 
the north again are slight remains of the nunnery of (iracedieu, 
founded in 1240, where, after its dissolution, Francis Beaumont, 
the poet-colleague of John Fletcher, was born about 1586, In the 
neighbourhood is the Trappist abbey of Mount St Bernard, 
founded in 1835, possessing a large domain, with buildings 
completed from the designs of A. W. Pugin in 1844. 

COAST (from Lat. costa^ a rib, side), the part of the land which 
meets the sea in a line of more or less regular form. The word 
is sometimes applied to the bank of a river or lake, and 
sometimes to a region (cf. Gold Coast, Coromandel Coast) 
which may include the hinterland. If the coast-line rims parallel 
to a mountain range, such as the Andes, it has usually a more 
regular form than when, as in the rias coast of west Brittany, 
it crosses the crustal folds. Again, a recently elevated coast is 
more regular than one that has been long exposed to wave action. 
A recently depressed coast will show the irregularities that were 
impressed upon the surface before submergence. Wave erosion 
and the action of marine currents are the chief agents in coast 
sculpture. A coast of homogeneous rock exposed to similar action 
will present a regular outline, but if exposed to differential 
action it will be embayed where that action is greatest. A coast 
consisting of rocks of unequal hardness or of unequal structure 
will present headlands, “ stacks ’’ and “needles’^ of hard rocks, 
and bays of softer or more loosely aggregated rocks, when the 
wave and currenf action is similar throughout. The southern 
shore-line of the Isle of Wight and the western coast of Wales 
are simple examples of this differential resistance. In time the 
coast becomes ^‘ mature and its outline undergoes little change 
as it gradually recedes, for the hard lock being now more exposed 
is worn awgy fa^Ster, but the softet rock inorp Slowly because it is 
protected in the bays and re-entrants. 
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COAST DEFEECE, a general term for the military and naval 
protection and defence of a coast-line, harbours, dockyards, 
coaling-stations, &c., agaifist serious attack by a strong naval 
force of the enemy, hombardmPnt, torpedo l^at or destroyer 
raids, hostile landing parties, or invairion by a large or small 
army. The principal means employed l)y the defender to cope 
with these and other forms of attack which m^y be expected in 
time of war or political crisis are described below. See also for 
further detaib Navy ; Army ; Fortification and Siege- 
craft ; Ammunition ; Ordnance ; Submarine Mines ; Tor- 
pedo. The following is a general description of modem coast 
defences as applied in the British service. 

No system of coast defence is of any value which does not 
take full account of the general distribution of sea-power and the 
resultant strength of the possible hostile forces. By resultant 
strength is meant the balance of one side over the other, for it 
is now generally regarded as an axiom that two opposing fleets 
must make their main effort in seeking one another, and that the 
force available for attack on coast defences will be either com- 
posed of such ships AS can be spared from the main engagement, 
or the remnant of the hostile fleet after it has been victorious 
in a general action. 

Coast defences are thus the complement and to some extent 
the measure of naval strength. It is often assumed that this 
principle was neglected in the large scheme of fortification 
associated in England with the name of Lord Palmerston, but 
it is at least arguable that the engineers responsible for the details 
of this scheme were dependent then as now on the naval view of 
what was a suitable naval strength. Public opinion has since 
been educated to a better appreciation of the necessity for a 
strong navy, and, as the British navy has increased, the scale 
of coast defences required has necessarily waned. Such a change 
of opinion is always gradual, and it is difficult to name an exact 
date on which it may be said that modem Coast defence, as 
practised by British engineers, first began. 

An approximation may, however, be made by taking the 
bombardment of Alexandria (1881) as being the parting of the 
ways between the old and the modem school. At that time 
the British navy, and in fart all other navies, had not really 
emerged from the stage of the wooden battleships. Guns were 
still muzzle-loaders, arranged mainly in broadsides, and protected 
by heavy armour ; sails were still used as means of propulsion ; 
torpedoes, net defence, signalling, and search-lights quite un- 
developed. 

At this time coast defences bore a close resemblance to the 
ships — the guns were muzzle-loaders, arranged in long batteries 
like a broadside, often in two tiers. The improvement of rifled 
ordnance had called for increased protection, and this was found 
first by solid constructions of granite, and latterly by massive 
iron fronts. Examples of these remain in Garrison Fort, Sheer- 
ness, and in Hurst Castle at the west end of the Solent. The 
range of guns being then relatively short, it was necessary to 
place forts at fairly close intervals, and where the channels to 
be defended could not be spanned from the shore, massive 
structures with two or even three tiers of guns, placed as close 
as on board ship and behind heavy araiour, were built up from 
the ocean bed. On both sides the calibre and weight of guns 
were increasing, till the enormous sizes of 80 and 100 tons were 
used both ashore and afloat. 

The bombardment of Alexandria established two new 
principles, or new applications of old principles, by showing the 
value of concealment and dispersion in reducing the effect of the 
fire oJ t le fleet. On the old system, two ships firing at one 
another or ships firing at an iron-fronted fort shot mainly 
into the brown ; if they missed the gun aimed at, one to the 
right or left was likely to be hit ; if they missed the water-line, 
the upper works were in danger. At Alexandria, however, the 
Egyptian guns were scattered over a long line of shore, and it 
was soon found that with the guns and gunners available, Wts 
could only be obtained by running in to short range and dealing 
with one gun at a time. 

This new principle was not at once recognized, for systems 
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die hard, and much money and brains were invested in the then 
existing system. But a modern school was gradually formed ; a 
small group of engineer officers under the headship of Sir Andrew 
Clarke, the then inspector-general of fortifications, took the 
matter up, and by degrees the new views prevailed and the 
moflcrn school of coast defence came into being between i8Si 
and 1885. Meanwhile important changes had been developing 
in the gun, the all-important weapon of coast defence, changes 
due mainly to the gradual supersession of the muzzle-loader by 
the breech-loader. The latter gave the advantages of quicker 
loading and more protection for the gun detachment over and 
above the technical improvements in the gun itself, which gave 
higher muzzle velocity, greater striking effect and longer effective 
range. 

All this reacted on the general scheme of coast defence by 
enabling the number of guns to be reduced and the distance 
between forts increased. On the other hand, the ships, too, 
gained increased range and increased accuracy of fire, so that it 
became necessary in many cases to advance the general line of the 
coast defences farther from the harbour or dockyard to be defended, 
in order to keep the attackers out of range of the objective. 

Another change resulted from an improvement in the method 
of mounting. Even in the older days discussion had arisen 
freely on the relative merits of barbette and casemate mounting. 
In the former the gun fires over a parapet, giving a larger field of 
view to the gun-layer, and a larger field of fire for the gun, with, 
however, more exposure for the detachment. The latter gives 
a restricted view and greater safety to the layer, but unless the 
casemate takes the form of a revolving turret, the arc of fire is 
very limited. 

An important advantage of the barbette system is its cheap- 
ness, and thus in order to obtain with it concealment, suggestions 
were made for various forms of mounting which would allow of 
the gun, under the shock of recoil, disappearing behind the 
parapet to emerge only when loaded and ready for the next 
round. A mounting of this description for muzzle-loading guns, 
designed by Colonel Moncrieff, was actually in use in the defences 
of Alexandria and in H.M.S. T(^m^raire.’* 

But with the increased charges and length of breech-loading 
guns, a further cliange was desirable, and after some trials a 
system of disappearing mountings (see Ordnance : Garrison 
Mountings) was adopted into the British service. 

A word must be now said on the size of gun finally adopted. 
At first muzzle-loaders figured largely in the British defences, 
even though these were planned on modern ideas ; and even in 
1906 muzzle-loading guns still existed and were counted as part 
of the defences. The sizes of these guns varied from the 32- or 
64-pounder, of which the nomenclature depends on the weight of 
the shell, to the 7-in., y-in,,io-in,, ii-in., 12-5- and finally i7‘25-m., 
the size indicating the calibre. Such a multiplication of sizes 
was due to gradual improvements in the science of gun manu- 
facture, each advance being hailed as the last word to be said 
on the subject, and each in turn being rapidly made obsolete 
by something bigger and better. But with the improvements 
in gun design which followed the introduction of breech-loaders, 
the types used in coast defence were gradually narrowed down 
to two, the 9-2-in. and the 6-in. guns. Of tlicse, the y-a-in. was 
considered powerful enough to attack armour at any practical 
range, while the 6-in. gun was introduced to deal with lightly 
armed vessels at shorter ranges where y-z-in. guns were un- 
neccssaiily powerful. 

A few larger guns of lo-in. calibre have actually been used, 
but though the British navy has now sealed a 12-in. 50-ton gun 
as the stock size for battleships, for the heavy armament of the 
coast defences the War Office remain faithful to the y-z-in. calibre, 
preferring to develop improvements rather in the direction of 
more rapid fire and higher muzzle velocity. 

The 6-in. has also been retained and is extensively used for 
the smaller ports, where attack by powerful vessels is for various 
reasons considered improbable. 

The design of the forts to contain the guns necessarily varied 
with the type of defence adopted, and the duties which the forts 


had to fulfil. Th^e duties may be sai4 to be twofold, first to 
facilitate the service of the guns, and secondly to protect the 
guns and their detachments from damage by fire from ships, or 
by close attack from landing parties. The service of the gun is 
provided for by a system of cartridge and shell magazines (see 
Ammunition), i/^ell protected from fire and suitably arranged. 
The shelters for the gun detachments must be bomb-proof and 
fitted with some arrangements for edmfort and sanitation. 
Formerly it was the custom to provide living accommodation 
for the full garrison in casemates inside each fort, but it is now 
considered better to provide batrack accommodation in the 
vicinity and to occupy forts in peace only by a few caretakers. 
The shelters in the fort itself can thus bo kept at the minimum 
required when actually manning the guns. The protection of 
the guns and magazines against bombardment is provided, in 
the British service, mainly by an earthen parapet over a sub- 
stantial roof or wall of concrete, but immediately round the gun 
an apron of concrete is necessaty to withstand the shock of 
discharge or “ blast. 

It has been already mentioned that in the old designs a large 
number of guns was put in each fort, but with dispersion and 
improved gun power this number was much reduced. At first 
the type of fort adopted was for four guns, of which the two 
in the centre were heavy and the two on the flank of medium 
power. Such a design was good from the point of view of the 
engineer ; it gave an economical grouping of magazines and 
shelters and was easily adapted to varying sites, and the smaller 
guns helped the larger by covering their flanks both towards 
the sea and also over the land approaches. But from the point 
of view of the artillery officer the arrangement was faulty, for 
when the guns are too much separated, ranging has to be carried 
out separately for each gun. On the other hand, two guns of 
the same calibre placed near one another can be fought 
simultaneously and form what is known as a group.^^ In the 
typical 4-gun battery described above, the flank guns had to be 
fought independently, which was wasteful of officers and staff. 
Further, in a battery of more than two guns the arc of fire of the 
centre guns is much restricted by that of the guns on either 
flank. 

For these reasons it is now generally recognized that new 
works should be designed for only two guns of the same calibre, 
though 3- or 4-gun batteries are occasionally used in special 
circumstances. 

Protection of the gun detachments against infantry attack 
is best provided by a line of infantry posts outside and on the 
flanks of the gun batteries, but as small parties may evade the 
outposts, or the latter may be driven in, it is necessary to place 
round each fort a line of obstacles sufficient to protect the guns 
against a rush and to cover the infantry while it rallies. This 
obstacle was formerly a wet or dry ditch, with escarp, counter- 
scarp and flanking galleries ; but with the new design of parapef 
a simpler form of obstacle was adopted. This was obtained by 
carrying down and forward the slope of the parapet to a point 
well below the level of the surrounding ground, and then placing 
a stout fence at the foot of the parapet and concealed from view. 
It is in fact the old principle of the sunk fence, and has thi:> 
further advantage, that the fence, being visible from the parapet, 
can be kept under fire by men posted between the guns without 
any special flanking galleries. 

Occasionally two or more batteries are placed inside one 
line of obstacles, but usually each 2-gun battery is complete 
in itself. 

Cases arise, e.g. with sites on the top of a cliff, where no 
obstacle is required ; in .such places the parapet merges into the 
surrounding ground. 

In old days the parapet was shaped with well-defined edges 
and slopes. Now tne parapet slopes gently down to the front 
and is rounded at the sides, so as to present no definite edge or 
angle to the enemy, and concealment is furthered by allowing 
grass or small scrub to grow over the parapet and round the 
guns, In order to obtain complete concealment from view the 
background behind the guns must be carefully studied from the 
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point of vi€W of the attack* Sites on the sky 4 iiic, and marked 
contrasts of colour or shape, should be avoided. In some cases 
extensive planting, amounting to landscape gardening, is justi* 
fied. This is most easily arranged in the tropics, where plant 
growth is rapid. In all cases the guns and their mountings 
should be coloured to blend with the background and thus 
avoid hard lines and shadows. 

Any change of principle such as that of 1885 involves improve- 
ments both in guns and their adjuncts. Of these latter the most 
important was the position-finder designed by Colonel Watkin. 
This instrument in its simplest form, when the observer is 
following a ship through the telescope of the instrument, draws 
on a chart the track of the ship, so that the exact bearing and 
distance of the latter can be ascertained at any time and com- 
municated to the guns by electrical and other dials, &c. The 
position-finder may be some distance from the guns it serves, 
and connected with them by electric cable. The guns can then 
be placed well under cover and in many cases out of sight of the 
target, giving a measure of protection which cannot be obtained 
with any system of direct laying over sights. This instrument 
has been applied on a high site to control guns placed low, or 
where guns are so placed as to be liable to obscuration by fog 
or mist the position-finder can be placed below the fog-line. 
In either case direct laying is provided for as an alternative. 
In some defences batteries equipped with old pattern 9- in. 
muzzle -loading guns, mounted as howitzers for long-range 
firing, have been placed in folds in the ground so as to be quite 
invisible from the sea and therefore invulnerable. Such batteries 
are fought entirely by the position-finder. 

The next adjunct to coast defences is the submarine mine. 
In Great Britain the first submarine mining company dates 
from 1873, mining defences were gradually 

installed both at home and abroad ; but the modern system of 
mining, which for twenty years was maintained at British 
ports, really started into full life under the impetus of Sir A. 
Clarke, about the same year (1885) in which we have dated 
the commencement of the modern coast defence system. 

With the increased speed of warships, a method of attack 
on fortifications was evolved by running past the main defences 
and either taking them in reverse, or disregarding them and 
attacking the dockyard or other objective at short range. This 
was made more possible at most defended ports by the pushing 
forward of the defences which has been already alluded to, and 
it is especially dangerous where dockyards or towns are situated 
some way up a river or estuary, so that once the defences are 
passed there is a large stretch of water {e,g, the Thames, the 
Solent, and Cork harbour) in which the enemy can manoeuvre. 
In such cases there are two possible forms of defence, first by 
arranging for gun-fire behind the main gun position, usually 
called the defence of inner waters, and secondly by placing in 
the entrance and under the fire of the main gun defence some 
form of obstruction to detain ships under fire. This obstruction 
can be passive (booms, chains, rows of piles or sunken ships) 
or active (mines or torpedoes). Passive obstructions are only 
effective against comparatively small craft, and at important 
ports mines are the only efficient obstruction which can be used 
against large vessels. 

After some years of experiment, English engineers adopted 
two main classes of mines, called observation ” and con- 
tact '' mines (see Submarine Mines). Both were fired by 
electricity, which was applied only at the moment a hostile 
ship was within the dangerous zone of a mine. In the bbservation 
mines the moment of applying the electric current was ascer- 
tained by a position-finder, which, tracing a ship^s course on a 
chart, made an electrical connexion at the moment the ship was 
over a mine. These mines were placed so as to be well below the 
bottom of any ships afloat and were used in channels which it 
was desired to leave open for the entrance of friendly vessels. 
Contact mines, which are moored a few fbet below the surface 
of the water, are fired after certain electrical connexions have * 
been made in a firing room on shore by the ship itself striking 
against the mine. These are used in waters which it is intended 
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to deny to friend and foe. Except m narrow waters where the 
whole width of the channel was required for friendly traffic, 
contact mines were generally used to limit the widtk of the 
channel to the minimum consistent with the amount of friendly 
traffic which would use the port in war. It will be readily 
understood that by bending this channel and disclosing its 
exact position only to special pilots, a very complete measure 
of security against surprise would be obtained. In English 
ports the practical importance of allowing free ingress for 
friendly traffic overruled all other considerations, and the 
friendly channels were always straight and coincided with 
some part of the usual fairway channel. They were also care- 
fully marked by lightships and buoys. 

A variation of the submarine mine is the Brennan torpedo, 
purchased by the British government about 1890. This differs 
from the torpedo used on board ship, mainly by the fact that 
the engine^power which drives it is on shore and connected with 
the torpedo by two strong wires. These wires are wound out of 
the torpedo by the engine, and by varying the strain on the two 
wires very accurate control of the steering can be obtained. 
This torpedo shares with the submarine mine the disadvantages 
that it must wait for the enemy to venture within its range, and 
with all other forms of defence (except contact mines), that it is 
made useless by fog or rain. As compared with a mine it has 
the advantage of being unaffected by tide or depth, and of form- 
ing no obstruction to traffic, except when actually in action. 
It was installed at the principal ports only. 

The system of defence hitherto described is thus a mam gun 
defence of 9«2-in. and 6-in. guns pushed well forward, assisted 
by position-finders, mine-fields and torpedo stations, and with 
some gun defence of inner waters. Subject to improvements in 
patterns of guns and mountings — of which the most important 
has been the substitution of barbette mounting and shield for 
the recoil mounting described above — this system held the field 
up to 1905, when, partly as a result of the experience of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and partly owing to the alteration of the 
naval balance of power due to the destruction of the Russian 
fleet, both the scale and system of defence were very considerably 
modified. 

We can now consider another branch of defence, which was 
evolved pan passu with the automobile torpedo, and was 
therefore almost non-existent in 1885. In this year the boats 
specially built for carrying torpedoes were little more than 
launches, but in the next five years was developed the type of 
first-class torpedo boat. This, while seaworthy, was limited as 
to its radius of action by the small amount of coal it would carry. 
But with a possibly hostile coast only a few hours^ steam 
away, and with foreign harbours thronged with torpedo craft, 
it became necessary for the British government especially to 
consider this form of attack and its antidote. It was obvious 
that in daytime and in clear weather such an attack would have 
little chance of success, also that in no circumstances would 
torpedo boats be able to damage fixed defences. Their best 
chance was attack by night, and the only form of attack was 
that referred to above as “ running past,” that is, an attempt 
to evade the defences and to attack ships or docks inside. The 
light draught of torpedo boats and their comparative invisibility 
favoured this form of attack. 

To meet it the first requirement was some form of illumination 
of the defended channel. Experiments in the attack and defence 
of defended harbours took place at Gosport in 1879 1880, 

at Milford Haven in 1885, at Berehaven (by the royal navy) in 
1886, at Langston Harbour in 1887, and a series at the Needles 
entrance of the Isle of Wight up to 1892. During the course of 
these experiments various methods of illumination were tried, 
but by far the best was found to be the light from an electric 
arc-lamp of high power projected by powerful reflectors. At 
first these were used as concentrated beams forming a pencil of 
light with an angular opening of about 2® to 3°. Such a beam 
directed at an incoming ship gives effective illumination up to a 
mile or more from the source of light, but has the disadvantage 
that it must be moved so as to follow the ship’s movements. 
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Each beam thus lights only one ship at a time, and the move- 
ihents of several beams crossing and recrossing have a very 
confusing effect, with the consequent risk that a proportion of 
the attacking vessels may slip through uimotioed. 

An alternative method of using electric lights is to arrange 
the projector so that the light comes out in a fan (generally of 
36® divergence). Two or three shch lights are usually placed 
side by side, forming an illuminated fan of considerate diver- 
gence. These fans are now used for the main defence, with in 
front of them one or more search-lights to warn the defences 
of the approach of ships. There is some loss of range when using 
these fans as compared with search-lights, but by occupying 
both sides of a channel and placing the defences against toi*^o 
boats at the narrowest point, an effective illumination can be 
obtained in moderate weather. 

Heavy guns can, of course, be fired against torpedo boats, but 
their rate of fire is relatively slow, and at first they had also the 
disadvantage of using black powder, the smoke of which obscured 
the lights. 

A small quick-firing gun using smokeless powder was seen 
to be a necessity. At first the ^pounder was adopted as the 
stock sine supplemented by machine guns for close range, but 
soon afterwards it became necessary to reconsider the scale 
of anti-torpedo boat defences, owing first to the increased size 
of first-ckss torpedo boats, and secondly to the introduction of 
a new type of vessel, the torpedo boat destroyer. The increased 
size of torpedo boats, and improved arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of coal on board, made these boats practically proof against 
6-pounder guns and necessitated the introduction of the 12- 
pounder. The torpedo boat destroyer, originally introduced to 
chase and destroy torpedo boats, not only justified its existence 
by checking the construction of more torpedo boats, but in 
addition became itself a sea-going torpedo craft, and thus in- 
creased the menace to defended ports and also the area over 
which this form of attack would be dangerous. 

This development was met by an increased number of 12- 
pounder guns, assisted in the more important places by 4- 7-in. 
(and latterly 4-in.) guns, and also by an increased number of 
lights, both guns and lights increasing at some places nearly 
fourfold. But even with the best possible arrangement of this 
form of defence, the possibility of interference by fog, mist or 
rain introduces a considerable element of unc^ertainty. 

About the same time, and largely on account of the demand 
for better and quicker firing, the “ automatic sight was intro- 
duced (see Ordnance : Garrison ; and Sights). In this, a develop- 
ment of the principle of the position-finder, the act of bringing 
an object into the field of the auto-sight automatically lays the 
gun. In order to take full advantage of this, the ammunition 
was made up into a cartridge with powder and shell in one 
case to allow of the quickest possible loading. It may be added 
that the efficiency of the auto-sight depends on the gun bemg 
a certain height above the water, and that therefore the rise 
and fall of tide has to be allowed for in setting the sight. 

In view of the possible interference by fog it was thought wise 
at an early stage to provide, towards the rear of the defences, 
some form of physical obstacle behind wliich ships could he in 
safety. Such an obstacle had been designed in the early days 
by the Royal Engineers and took the form of a boom of 
baulks of timber secured by chains. Such booms were limited 
m size by considerations of expense and were only partially 
successful. About 1892 the British navy took the matter up 
and began experiments on a -arger scale, substituting wire 
liawsers lor chains and using old gunboats to divide the booms 
up into sections of convenient length. The result was that booms 
were definitely adopted as an adjunct of coast defence. Their 
place is behind the lighted area, but within reach of some of the 
anti-torpedo boat batteries. 

Other forms of obstacle to torpedo boat attack, based on a 
modification of contact mines or a combinatioa of mines and 
passive obstructions, have been tried but never definitely 
adopted, though some form of under- water defence of this 
description seems necessaiy to meet attack by submarines. 


We may now summarize the anti-torpedo boat defences. 
These are, first, an outpost or lookout line of electric searchr 
lights, then a main %htbd area composed of fixed lights with 
which there are a considerable number of la-pounder or 4-in. 
Q J*. guns fitted with auto-sights^ and behind all this, usually 
at the narrowest part of the entrance, the boom. 

Once coast defences are designed and installed, little change 
is possible during an attack, so that the operation of figlitiu^ a 
system of dcfeotice, such as we have considered above, is mainly 
a matter of peace training of guit-creWs, electric light men and 
bok-outs, coupled with careful otganizatbn. To racilitate the 
transmission of order and intelligence, a considerable system of 
telephonic and other electrical communication has been estab- 
lished. This may* be considered under the three heads of (i) 
orders, 1(2) intelligence, (3) administration. 

The communication of orders follows the organizatbn adopted 
for the whole fortress. Each fortress is commanded by a fortress 
commander, who has a suitable staff. This officer sends orders 
to commanders of artillery, engineers, and infantry, The 
artillery officer in charge of a group of batteries is called a fire 
commarxier ** ; his command is generally confined to such 
batteries as fire over the same area of water and can mutually 
support one another. Thus there may be severalfire commanders 
at a defended port. Anti-torpedo boat batteries are not in a 
fire command, and are connected to the telephone system for 
intelligence only and not for orders. The engineers require 
orders for the control of electric lights or Brennan torpedo. 
The officer in charge of a group of lights or of a torpedo station 
is called a director. Though receiving orders direct from the 
fortress command ei, he has also to co-operate with the nearest 
artillery commander. The infantry are posted on the Banks 
of the fixed defences, or on the land front. They are divided 
into suitable groups, each under a commanding officer, who 
communicates with the fortress commander. In large fortresses 
the area is divided into sections, each including some portion 
of the artillery, engineers, and infantry defence. In such cases 
the section commanders receive orders from the fortress com- 
mander and pass them on to tlieir subordinates. 

The inteliigence system includes communication with the 
naval signal stations in the vicinity, one of which is speciaDy 
selected for each port as the warning station and is directly 
connected to some part of the defences. Anotlier part of the 
intelligence system deals with the arrangements for examining 
all ships entering a harbour. This is usually effected by posting 
in each entrance examination vessels, which are in communica- 
tion by signal with a battery or selected post on shore. Any 
points on sliore which can see the approaches are connected by a 
sjiiecial alarm circuit, mainly for use in case of torpedo boat 
attack. 

The administrative system of telephones is used for daily 
routine messages. These usually take the form of telephone 
lines radiating from a central exchange. In many stations the 
same lines may be used for command and administration, or 
intelligence and command, but at the larger stations each class 
of line is kept distinct. (W. B. B.) 

COASTdUARDt a naval force maintained in Great Britain 
and Ireland to suppress smuggling, aid shipwrecked vessels and 
serv'e as a reserve to the navy. The coastguard was originally 
designed to prevent smuggling. Before i8i6 this duty was 
entrusted to tlie revenue cutters, and to a body of “ riding 
officers,” mounted men who were frequently supported by 
detachments of dragoons. The crews of the cutters and the 
riding officers were under the authority of the custom house in 
l^ondon, and were appointed by the treasury. On the conclusion 
of the war with Napoleon in 1815 it was resolved to take stricter 
precoutbns against smugging. A ** coast blockade ” was 
established in Kent and Sussex. The “ R^imillies ” (74) was 
stationed in the Downs and the Hyperion ” (42) at Newhaven. 
A number of half-pay naval lieutenants were appointed to these 
vessels, but were stationed with detachments of men and boats 
at the Mortello towers erected along the coast as a defence 
j against French invasion. They were known as the “ preventive 
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water pmi or the “ preventive aarvke.*' 'Rie crewi of the 
boats were Softly drawn from the revenue cutter^, and partly 
hired from among men of ajl trades. The coast blockade 
was extended to ml parts of the coaet. The revenue cutters and 
the riding officers continued to be employed, and the whole 
force was under the direction of the custom house. The whole 
was divided into districts under the command of naval officers, 
la iSti the elements of which the preventive water guard was 
composed were consolidated, and in 1829 it was ortSered that 
only sailors or fishermen should be engaged as boatmen. In 
1830 the whole service consisted of 59 revenue cutters, fine 
vessels of 150 and 300 tons, of the preventive boats,' ’ and the 
riding officers. In 1831, during the administratioo of Sir James 
Graham, the service was transferred to the admiralty, tnoi^h 
the custom house flag was used till 1857. After 1840 the men 
were drilled in the common foraiations,^^ mainly witii a view 
to being employed for the maintjenance of order and in support 
of the police, m case of Chartist or other agitations. But in 
1845 the first steps wei*e taken to utilize the coastguard as a 
reserve to the navy. The boatmen were required to sign an 
engagement to serve in the navy if called upon. In May 1857 
the service was transferred entirely to the admiralty, and the 
coastguard became a part of the navy, using the navy flag. The 
districts were placed under captains of the navy, known as 
district captains, in command of ships stationed at points 
round the coast Since that year the coastguard has been 
recruited from the navy, and has been required to do regular 
periods of drill at sea, on terms laid down by the admiralty from 
time to time. It has, in fact, been a form of naval reserve. 

The rise and early history of the coastguard aro told in Smu^hng 
Bays and Ways, by the Hon Henry N. Shore. RN.. 

I-ondon, 1892^ Its later history must be traced in the Queen's 
and King's) kegulations and Admtralty InstfucUons of successive 
years. (D. H.) 

COASTIlfO, usually called tobogganing {q^v,) in Europe, the 
sport of sliding down snow or ice-covered hills or artificial 
inclines upon hand-sleds, or sledges, provided with runners shod 
with iron or steel. It is uncertain whether the first American 
sleds were copied from the Indian toboggans, but no sled without 
runners was known in the United States before 1870, except 
to the woodsmen of the Canadian border. American laws have 
greatly restricted, and in most places prohibited, the practice, 
once common, of coasting on the highways ; and the sport 
is mainly confined to open hills and artificial inclines or chutes. 
Two forms of hand- sled are usual in America, the original 
‘‘ clipper ” type, built low with long, pointed sides, originally 
shod with iron but since 1850 with round steel runners ; and the 
light, short girls’ sled,” with high skeleton sides, usually flat 
shod. There is also the ” double-runner,” or ” bob-sled,” formed 
of two clipper sleds joined by a board and steered by ropes, a 
wheel or a cross-bar, and seating from four to ten persons. 

In Scandinavia several kinds of sled are common, but that of 
the fishermen, by means of which they transport their catch 
over the frozen fjords, is the one used in coasting, a sport especi- 
ally popular in the neighbourhood of Christiania, where there are 
courses nearly 3 m. in length, This sled is from 4 to 6 ft. long, 
with skeleton sides about 7 in. high, and generally holds three 
persons. It is steered by two long sticks trailing behind. On 
the ice the fisherman propels his sled by means of two short 
picks. The general Norwegian name for sledge is skijidkeK^ the 
primitive form being a kind of toboggan provided with broad 
wooden runners resembling the ski {q^v,). In northern Sweden 
and Finland the commonest form of single sled is the Spark- 
stoUinger, built high at the back, the coaster standing up and 
steerbg by means of two handles projecting from the sides. 

Coasting in its highest development may be seen in Switzerland, 
at the fashionable winter resorts of the Engadine, wliere it is 
called tobogganing. The first re^lar races there were organized 
by John Addington Symonds, who instituted ap annual contest 
for a challenge cup, open to all comers, over the steep post-road 
from Davos to Klosters, the finest natural coast in Switzerland, 
the Sled used beipg the primitive native SMWot JiandseMiUen, 
a ipiniatiite copy of the ancient horse-sledge. Soon afterwards 
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followed the construction of great artificial runs, the most 
famous being the “ Cresta ” at & Moritz, begun in 1884, winch 
is about 1350 yds. in length, its dangerous curves banked up 
like those of a bicycle track. On this the annual ‘'Grand 
National ” championship is contested, the winner’s time being 
the shortest aggregate of tliree heats. In 188)^ and the following 
year the native SdddiiU remained in use, the rider sitting upright 
facing the goal, and steering either with the heels or with short 
picks. In X887 the first American clipper sled was introduced 
by L. P. Child, who easily won the championship fbr that year 
on it. The sled nbw used by the contestants is a development 
of the American type, built of steel and skeleton m form. With 
it a speed of over 70 m. an hour has been attained. The coaster 
lies flat upon it and steers with his feet, shod with spiked shoes, 
to render braking easier, and help^ with his gloved hands. 
The double-runner ” has also been introduced into Switzerland 
under the name of “ bob-sleigh.” 

See Ice Sports, in the Isthmian I.ibrary, London (1901) ; Toboggan > 
ing at Si Monte, by T. A. Cook (London, x8q6). 

COATBRIDGE, a municipal and police burgh, having the privi- 
l^es of a royal burgh, of Lanarkshire, Scotland. Pop. (1891) 
15,2x2 ; (1901) 3^,991. It is situated on tlie Monkland Canal, 
8 m. E. of Glasgow, with stations on the Caledonian and North 
British railways. Until about 1825 it was only a village, but 
since then its vast stores of cx>al and iron have been developed, 
and it is now the centre of the iron trade of Scotland. Its 
prosperity was largely due to the ironmaster James Baird {q:v,)^ 
who erected as many as sixteen blast-furnaces in the immediate 
neighbourhood between 1830 and 1842. The industries of Coat- 
bridge produce malleable iron, boilers, tubes, wire, tinplates and 
railway wagons, tiles, fire-bricks and fire-clay goods. There are 
two public parks in tl>e town, and its public buildings include a 
theatre, a technical school and mining college, hospitals, and the 
academy and Baird Institute at Gartsherne. Janet Hamilton, 
the poetess (i 795-1 87 3), spent most of her life at Langloan — 
now a part of Coatbridge — and a fountain has been erected to her 
memory near the cottage in which she lived. For parliamentary 
purpioses the town, which became a municipal burgh m 1885, 
IS included in the north-west division of Lanarkshire. About 
4 m. west by soutli lies the mining town of Baillieston (pop. 
3784), with a station on the Caledonian railway. It has numei ous 
collieries, a nurser}^ and market garden. 

COATESVILLE, a borough of Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the west branch of Brandywine Creek, 39 m. W. ol 
Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 3680 ; (1900) 5721, of whom 273 
were foreign-born. It is stirved i)y the Pennsylvania and the 
Philadelphia & Reading railways, and interurban electric lines. 
For its size the borough ranks high as a manufacturing centre, 
iron and steel works, boiler works, brass works, and paper, silk 
and woollen mills being among its leading establishments. Its 
water-works are owned and operated by the municipality. 
Named in honour of Jesse Coates, one of its early settlers, it was 
settled about 1800, and was incorporated in 1867. 

OOATI, or Coati-Mundi, the native name of the members of 
the genus Nasua, of the mammalian family Procyontdae. They 
are easily recognized by their long body and tail, and elongated, 
upturned snout ; from which last feature the Germans call them 
Russelbaren or ” snouted bears.” In the white-nosed coati, 
a native of Mexico and Central America, the general hue is 
brown, but the snout and upper lip are white, and tlie tail is often 
banded. In the red coati, rangiiig from Surinam to Paraguay, the 
tail is marked with from seven to nine broad fulvous or rufous 
rings, alternating with black ones, and tipped with black. Coatis 
are gregarious and arboreal in habit, and feed on birds, eggs, 
lizards and insects. They are common pets of tlie Spaniards m 
South. America, (See Carnivora.) 

GOB, a word of unknown origin with a variety of meanings, 
which the New English Dictionary considers may be traced to the 
notions of somethi^ stout, big, round, head or top. In ” cobble,” 
in the sense of a round stone used in paving, the same word 
may be traced. The principal uses of “ cob ” are for a stocky 
strongly built horse, from 13 to 14 hands high, a small round loaf. 
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a round lump of coal, in which sense cobble ” is also used, the 
fruiting spike of the maize plant, and a large nut of the hazel 
type, more commonly known as the cob-nut. 

Cobbler/' a patcher or mender of boots and shoes, is probably 
from a different root. It has nothing to do with an 0 , Fr. 
coubler, Mod. coupler ^ to fasten together. In cobweb," the 
web of the spider, the “ cob " represents the older cop, coppe, 
spider, cf. Dutch spinnekop, 

COBALT (symbol Co, atomic weight 59), one of the metallic 
chemical elements. The term “ cobalt " is met with in the 
writings of Paracelsus, Agricola and Basil Valentine, being used 
to denote substances which, although resembling metallic ores, 
gave no metal on smelting. At a later date it was the name 
given to the mineral used for the production of a blue colour 
in glass. In 1735 G. Brandt prepared an impure cobalt metal, 
which was magnetic and very infusible. Cobalt is usually found 
associated with nickel, and frequently with arsenic, the chief ores 
being speiss-cobalt, (Co,Ni,Fe)As2, cobaltite {q.v»), wad, cobalt 
bloom, linnaeitc, C03S4, and skutterudite, CoAs,,. Its presence 
has also been detected in the sun and in meteoric iron. For the 
technical preparation of cobalt, and its separation from nickel, 
see Nickel. The metal is chiefly used, as the oxide, for coloiuring 
glass and porcelain. 

Metallic cobalt may be obtained by reduction of the oxide or 
chloride in a current of hydrogen at a red heat, or by heating the 
oxalate, under a layer of powdered glass. As prepared by the 
reduction of the oxide it is a grey powder. In the massive state it 
has a colour resembling polished iron, and is malleable and very 
tough. It has a specific gravity of 8-8, and it melts at 1530® 
C. (H. Copaux). Its mean specific heat between 9° and 97° C. 
IS 0*10674 (H. Kopp). It is permanent in dry air, but in the 
finely divided state it rapidly combines with oxygen, the com- 
pact metal requiring a strong heating to bring about this com- 
bination. It decomposes steam at a red heat, and slowly 
dissolves in dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, but more 
readily in nitric acid. Cobalt burns in nitric oxide at 150® C. 
giving the monoxide. It may be obtained in the pure state, 
according to C. Winkler (Zeit. ftir anorg, Chem., 1895, 8, p, 1), by 
electrolysing the pure sulphate in the presence of ammonium 
sulphate and ammonia, using platinum electrodes, any occluded 
oxygen in the deposited metal being removed by heating in a 
current of hydrogen. 

Three characteristic oxides of cobalt are known, the monoxide, 
CoO, the sesquioxidc, CoaO.,, and tiicobalt tctroxide. C03O4 ; besides 
these there arc probably oxides of composition CoOj, CogO^j, CoqO, 
and C04O8. Cobalt monoxide, CoO, is prepared by heating the 
hydroxide or caibonatc m a current of air, or by heating the oxide 
Co„04 in a current of carbon dioxide. It is a brown-coloured powder 
which is stable m air, but gives a higher oxide when heated. On 
heating in hydrogen, ammonia or carbon monoxide, or with carbon 
or sodium, it is reduced to the metallic state. It is readily soluble 
in warm dilute mineral acids forming cobaltous salts. Cobaltous 
hydroxide, Co(OHL, is formed when a cobaltous salt is precipitated 
by caustic potash in the absence of air. A blue basic salt is precipi- 
tated first, which, on boiling, rapidly changes to the rose-coloured 
hydroxide. It dissolves in acids forming cobaltous salts, and on 
exposure to air it rapidly absorbs oxygen, turning brown in colour. 
A. de Schulten (Comptes Rendus, 1889, 109, p. 266) has obtained it in 
a crystalline form , the crystals have a specific gravity of 3*597, and 
are easily soluble in warm ammonium chloride solution. Cobalt 
sesquioxidc, C03O3, remains as a dark-brown powder when cobalt 
nitrate is gently heatetl. Heated at 190-300° m a current of hydro- 
gen it gives the oxide CoaO^, while at higher temperatures the 
monoxide is formed, and ultimately cobalt is obtained. Cobaltic 
hydroxide, Co(OH)8, is formed when a cobalt salt is precipitated 
by an alkaline hypochlorite, or on passing chlonne through water 
containing suspended cobaltous hydroxide or carbonate. It is a 
biown-black powder soluble in hydrochloric acid, chlorine being 
simultaneously liberated. This hydroxide is soluble in well cooled 
acids, forming solutions which contain cobaltic salts, one of the most 
stable of which is the acetate. Cobalt dioxide, CoO,, has not yet 
been isolated in the pure state ; it is probably formed when iodine 
and caustic soda are added to a solution of a cobaltous salt. By 
suspending cobaltous hydroxide in water and adding hydrogen 
peroxide, a strongly acid liquid is obtained (after filtering) which 
probably contains cobaltous acid, HjCoOg. The barium and mag- 
nesium salts of this acid are formed when baryta and magnesia 
are fused with cobalt sesquioxidc. Tricobalt tetroxide, Co^^, is 
produced when the other oxi<^es, or the nitrate, are heated in air. 


By heating a mixture of cobalt oxalate and sal-ammoni^ in air. it 
is obtained in the form of minute hard oct^edra, which are not 
m^netic. and are only soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The cobaltobii salts are formed when the metal, cobaltous oxide, 
hydroxide or carbonate, are dissolved m acids, or, in the case of the 
insoluble salts, by precipitation. The insoluble salts are rose-red 
or violet m colour. The soluble salts are, when in the hydrated 
condition, also red, but in the anhydrous condition are blue. They 
are precipitated from their alkaline solutions as cobalt sulphide by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, but this precipitation is prevented by the 
presence of citric and tartaric acids ; similarly the presence of 
semmomum salts hinders their precipitation by caustic alkalis. 
Alkaline carbonates give precipitates Of basic carbonates, the forma- 
tion of which is also retarded by the presence of ammonium salts. 
For the action of ammonia on the cobaltous salts in the presence of air 
see Cobaliammtnes (below). On the addition of potassium cyanide 
they give a brown precipitate of cobalt cyaniae, Co(CN)j|, which 
dissolves in excess of potassium cyanide to a green solution. 

Cobalt chloride, CoClg, in the anhydrous state, is formed by burn- 
ing the metal in chlonne or by heating the sulphide in a current 
of the same gas. It is blue in colour and sublimes readily. It dis- 
solves easily in water, forming the hydrated chloride, CoCl2*6H20, 
which may also be prepared by dissolving the hydroxide or car- 
bonate in hydrochloric acid. The hydrated salt forms rose-^ed 
pnsms, readily soluble in water to a red solution, and in alcohol to a 
blue solution. Other hydrated forms of the chloride, of composition 
CoCL* 2H20 and CoCl2*4H20, have been described (P. Sabatieip, Bull, 
Soc.Chim, 51, p. 88 ; Bersch, Jakresh. d. Chemie, 1867, p. 291). Double 
chlorides of composition CoCl2‘NH4Cl*6HaO ; CoCl2*SnCl4*6H30 and 
CoCl2*2CdCl.^ I2H2O are also known By the addition of excess of 
ammonia to a cobalt chlonde solution m absence of air, a greenish- 
blue precipitate is obtained which, on heating, dissolves in the 
solution, giving a rosc-red liquid. This solution, on standing, 
deposits octahedra of the composition CoClg'CNHg. These crystals 
when heated to 120° C. lose ammonia and are converted into the 
compound CoCl2*2NH8 (E. Fr^my). The bromide, CoBr.^, resembles 
the chloride, and may be prepared by similar methods. The 
hydrated salt readily loses water on heating, forming at 100° C. the 
hydrate CoBr2*2H30, and at 130° C. pa.ssmg into the anhydrous form. 
The iodide, Colg, is produced by heating cobalt and iodine together, 
and forms a grcyisli-grccn mass which dissolves readily in water 
forming a red solution. On evaporating this solution the hydrated 
salt Col3*6H20 IS obtained in hexagonal pri.sms. It behaves in an 
analogous manner to CoBro'fiHjO on heating. 

Cobalt fluoride, CoF2*2H20, is formed when cobalt carbonate is 
evaporated with an excess of aqiieous hydrofluoric acid, separating 
in rose-red crystalline crusts. Electrolysis of a solution in hydro- 
fluoric acid gives cobaltic fluoride, C0F3. 

Sulphides of cobalt of composition 'CO4S3, CoS, CogS^, COjSo and 
C0S2 arc known The most common of these sulphides is cobeltous 
sulphide, CoS, which occurs naturally as syepoonte, and can be 
artificially prepared by heating cobaltous oxide with sulphur, or by 
fusing anhydrous cobalt sulphate with barium sulphide and common 
salt. By either of these mctnocls, it is obtained m the form of bronze- 
coloured crystals. It may be prepared in the amorphous form by 
heating cobalt with sulphur dioxide, in a scaled tube, at 200° C 
In the hydrated condition it is formed by the action of alkaline sul- 
pirides on cobaltous salts, or by precipitating cobalt acetate with 
sulphuretted hydrogen (in the absence of free acetic acid). It is a 
black amorphous powder soluble in concentrated sulphuric and 
hydrochlonc acids, and when in the moist state readily oxidizes on 
exposure. 

Cobaltous sulphate, CoS04*7H20, is found naturally as the mineral 
bicbcntc, and is formed when cobalt, cobaltous oxide or carbonate 
are dissolved in dilute sulphuiic acid. It forms dark red crystals 
isomorjihotis with ferrous sulphate, and readily soluble in water. 
By dissolving it in concentrated sulphuric acid and warmmg the 
solution, the anhydrous salt is obtained. Hydrated sulphates of 
composition CoS04*6H20, CoS04*4H20 and C0SO4*H2O are also 
known. The heptahydrated salt combines with the alkaline sul- 
phates to form double sulphates of composition CoS04*M2S04*6H20 
IM = K, NH4, &c.). 

The cobaltic salts corresponding to the oxide are generally 
unstable compounds which exisSt only in solution. H. Marshall 
i^roc, Roy. Soc. Edin. 59, p. 760) has prepared cobaltic sulphate 
€03(804)3 ‘ISHgO, m the form of small needles, by the electrolysis of 
cobalt sulphate. In a similar way potassium and ammonium cobalt 
alums have been obtained. A cobaltisulphurous acid, probably 
H2[(SOg)2*Co2l has been obtained by E. Bcrglund {BertchU, 1874, 7, 
p. 469), in aqueous solution, by dissolving ammonium cobalto- 
cobaltisulphite (NH 4 ) 2 C 02 [(SO 3 )q*Co 21 * 14 H 2 O in dilute hydrochloric 
or nitric acids, or by decomposition of its silver salt with hydro- 
chloric acid. The ammonium cobalto-cobaltisulphitc is prepared 
by saturating an air-oxidized ammoniacal solution of cobaltous 
chloride with sulphur dioxide. The double salts containing 
the metal in the cobaltic form are more stable than the corre- 
sponding cinsrle salts, and of these potassium cobaltinitrite. 
Coa(NO^)<^*6KN02*8H20, is best known. It may be prepared by 
the addition of potassium nitrite to an acetic acid solution of cobalt 
chloride. The yellow precipitate obtained is washed with a solution 
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of potassium acetate and finally with dilute alcohoh The reaction 
proceeds according to the following equation: 2CoCL-f 10 KNOb 4* 
4HNO, « Coa(NO,)5*6KN02 + 4KCI + aNO + W> (A* Stromeyer, 
Annakn, 1855, 96, p. 220). This salt may be used for the separation 
of cobalt and nickel, since the latter metal does not form a similar 
double nitrite, but it is necessary that the alkaline earth metals 
should be absent, for in their presence nickel forms complex nitrites 
containing the alkalme earth metal and the alkali metad, A sodium 
cobaltinithte is also known. 

Cobalt nitrate, Co(N08)B*6HaO, is obtained in dark-red mono- 
clinic tables by the slow evaporation of a solution of the metal, its 
hydroxide or carbonate, in nitric acid. It deliquesces m the air and 
melts readily on heatmp;. By the addition of excess of ammonia 
to its aqueous solution, in the complete absence of air, a blue pre- 
cipitate of a basic nitrate of the composition OCoO’NaO.'SHaO is 
obtained. 

By boiling a solution of cobalt carbonate in phosphoric acid, 
the acid phosphate CoHP04*8H80 is obtamed, which when heated 
with water to 250® C. is converted into the neutral phosphate 
Co3(P04)a*2H20 (H. Debray, Ann. de chimie, j86i, [3] 61, p. 438). 
Cobalt ammonium phosphate, CoNH4p04T2HjjO, is formed when 
a soluble cobalt salt is digested for some time with excess of a warm 
solution of ammonium phosphate. It separates in the form of small 
rose-red crystals, which decompose on boiling with water. 

Cobaltous cyanide, Co(CN)2*8H20, is obtained when the carbonate 
is dissolved in hydrocyanic acid or when the acetate is precipitated 
by potassium cyanide. It is insoluble m dilute acids, but is readily 
soluble in excess of potassium cyanide. The double cyanides of 
cobalt are analogous to those of iron, Hydrocobaltocyanic acid 
IS not known, but its potassium salt, K^CojCN)^, is formed when 
freshly precipitated cobalt Cyanide is dissolved in an ice-cold solution 
of potassium cyanide. The liquid is precipitated by alcohol, and the 
washed and dried precipitate is then dissolved in water and allowed 
to stand, when the salt separates in dark-coloured crystals. In 
alkaline solution it readily takes up oxygen and is converted into 
otassium cobalticyanide, K3 Co(CN\, which may also be obtained 
y evaporating a solution of cobalt cyanide, in excess of potassium 
cyanide, m the presence of air, 8KCN + 2Co(CN)j + Hi^O + O = 
2K;,Co(CN)0 + 2KHO. It forms inonoclinic crystals which are very 
soluble in water. From its aqueous solution, concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid precipitates hydrocobalticyanic acid, HgCo(CN)fl, as a 
colourless solid wfuch is very deliquescent, and is not attacked by 
concentrated hydrochloric and nitric acids. For a description of the 
various salts of this acid, see P. Wesselsky, Berichte, 1869. 2, p. 588. 

Cobaltammtnes. A large number of cobalt compounds are 
known, of which the empirical composition represents them as salts 
of cobalt to which one or more molecules of ammonia have been 
added. These salts have been divided into the following senes * — 

Diammine Series, [Co(NHj)^]X4M. In these salts A = N02 and 
M = one atomic proportion of a monovalent metal, or the 
equivalent quantity of a divalent metal. 

Tnammine Senes, [Co(NH3)g]X3. Here X =C1, NOg, NO^, JSO4, 
&c. 

Tetrammine Series. This group may be divided into the 
Praseo-salts [R2Co(NHg)4]X. where X=:C1. 

Croceo-salts [{N02)2Co(NH3)4]X, which may be considered 
as a subdivision of the praseo-salts. 

Tetrammine purpureo-salts [RCo(NHg).-HaO]X 2 . 

Totrammme roseo-salts [Co(NH3)4-(H20)JX». 

Fuseo-salts [Co(NH 3 ) 4 ]OH-X,^. 

Pentammme Series. 

Pentammine purpureo-salts [R'Co(NHg)5]X2 where X ^ 
Cl. Br. NOg, NO3, iSO^. &c. 

Pentammine roseo-salts [Co(NHo)fl‘HftO]Xjj. 

Hexammine or Luteo Series [Co(NH3)3] Ag. 

The hexammine salts are formed by the oxidizing action of air 
on dilute ammoniacal solutions of cobaltous salts, especially m 
presence of a large excess of ammonium chlonde. They form 
yellow or bronze-coloured crystals, which decompose on boiling 
their aqueous solution. On boiling their solution in caustic alkalis, 
ammonia is liberated. The pentammine purpureo-salts are formed 
from the luteo-salts by loss of ammonia, or from an air slowly 
oxidized ammoniacal cobalt salt solution, the precipitated lutco- 
salt being filtered of! and the filtrate bpiled with concentrated acids. 
They are violet-red in colour, and on boiling or long standing with 
dilute acids they pass into the corresponding roseo-salts. 

The pentammine nitrito salts are known as the xanthocobalt salts 
and have the general formula [NOj*Co-(NH3)g]XB. They are formed 
by the action of nitrous fumes on ammoniacal solutions of cobaltous 
salts, or purpureo-salts, or by the mutual reaction of chlorpurpureo- 
salts anef alkaline nitrites. They are soluble in water and give char- 
acteristic precipitates with platinic and auric chlorides, and with 
potassium ferrocyanide, The pentamih^® roseo-salts can be ob- 
tained from the action of concentrated acids, in the cold, on air- 
oxidized solutions of eobaltous salts. They are of a reddish colour 
and usually crystallize ; on heating #ith concentrated acids 
are usually transformed into the purpureu-salts. Their alkaline 
solutions liberate ammonia on boiling. They give a characteristic 
pale ted precipitate with sodium pyrophosphate, soluble in an excess 
of the precipitant ; they also form precipitates on the addition of 
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platinic chloride and potassium ferrocyanide. For methods of 
preparation of the tetrammme and tnammine salts, see 0. Dammer's 
tiandbuQh der anorgamschen Cbemte, vol. 3 (containing a complete 
account of the preparation of the cobaltammine salts). The mam- 
mine salts are prepared by the action of alkaline nitrites on cobaltous 
salts in the presence of much ammonium chlonde or nitrate ; they 
are yellow or brown crystalline solids, not very soluble m cold water. 

The above series of salts show striking aifferences in their be- 
haviour towards reagents ; thus, aqueous solutions of the luteo 
chlondes are strongly ionized, as is shown by their high electnc 
conductivity ; and all their chlorine is precipitated on the addition 
of silver nitrate solution. The aqueous solution, however, does not 
show the ordinary reactions of cobalt or of ammonia, and so it is to 
be presumed that the salt ionizes into [Co(NHg)3J and 3Cr. The 
purpureo chloride has only two-thirds of its chlorine precipitated 
on the addition of silver nitrate, and the electric conductivity 
13 much less than that of the luteo chloride , again in the praseo- 
salts only one-third of the chlonnc is precipitated by silver nitrate, 
the conductivity again falling ; while in the triamminc salts all 
ionization has disappeared. For the constitution of these salts 
and of the '' metal ammonia " compounds generally, see A. Werner, 
Zeit. fur anorg. Chemie, 1893 seq., and Bertchie, 1895 eiseq. ; 
and S. Jorgensen, Zeii. fdr anorg. Chcmie, 1892 ct seq. 

The oxy cobaltammine^ arc a series of compounds of the general 
type rCo.Pg-H2(NH3).QjX4 first observed by L. Gmelin, and subse- 
quently examined by JE. Fremy, W. Gibbs and G. Vortmann {M<>nats- 
hefte fUr Chemie, 1885, 6, p. 404). They result from the cobalt- 
ammmes by the direct taking up of oxgyen and water. On heatmg, 
th^ decompose, forming basic tetrammine salts. 

The atomic weight of cobalt has been frequently determined, 
the earlier results not being very concordant (see R. Schneider, 
Pog. Ann., 1857, 101, p. 387 ; C. Mangnac, Arch. Phys. Nat. [2J, i, 
P* 373 J W, Gibbs, Amer. Jour. Set. [2], 25, p. 483 ; J. B. Dumas, 
Ann. Chtm. Phys., 1859 [3], 55, p. 129 ; W. J . Russell, Jour. Chem. 
Soc y 1863, 16, p. 51).' C. Winkler, by the analysis of the chloride, 
and by the action of iodine on the metal, obtained the values 59*37 
and 59*07, whilst W. Herapel and H Thiele (Ze%i. f. anorg. Chem,, 
1896, II, p. 73), by reducing cobalto-cobaltic oxide, and by the 
analysis of the chloride, have obtained the values 5® '5b and 58*48. 
G P. Baxter and others deduced the value 58*995 ((5= 16). 

Cobalt salts may be readily detected by the foimation of the 
black sulphide, in alkaline solution, and by the blue colour they 
produce when fused with borax. For the quantitative determination 
of cobalt, it is either weighed as the oxide, C03O4, obtamed by 
ignition of the precipitated monoxide, or it is reduced in a current 
of hydrogen and weighed as metal. For the quantitative separation 
of cobalt and nickel, see E. Hintz (Zeit. f anal. Chem., 1891, 30, 
p. 227), and also Nickel. 

COBALTITE, a mineral with the composition CoAsS, cobalt 
sulpharsenide. It is found as granular to compact masses, and 
frequently as beautifully developed crystals, which have the same 
symmetry as the isomorphous mineral pyrites, being cubic with 
parallel hemihedrism. The usual forms are the cube, octahedron 
and pentagonal dodecahedron { 210} . The colour is silver-white 
with a reddish tinge, and the lustre brilliant and metallic, 
hence the old name cobalt-glance ; the streak is greyish-black. 
The mineral is brittle, and possesses distinct cleavages parallel 
to the faces of the cul:)e ; hardness 5J ; specific gravity 6*2. 
The brilliant crystals from Tunaberg in Sodermanland and 
Hfikansboda in Vestmanland, Sweden, and from Skutterud near 
Drammen in Norway are well known in mineral collections. 
The cobalt ores at these localities occur with pyrites and chalco- 
pyrite as bands in gneiss. Crystals have also been found at 
Khetri in Rajputana, and under the name sehta the mineral 
is used by Indian jewellers for producing a blue enamel on gold 
and silver ornaments. Massive cobaltite has been found in small 
amount in the Botallack mine, Cornwall. A variety containing 
much iron replacing cobalt, and known as ferrocobaltite (Ger. 
Stahlkobali)y occurs at Siegen in Westphalia. (L. J. S.) 

OOBAN, or Santo Domingo oe Coban, the capital of the 
department of Alta Vera Paz in central Guatemala ; about 
90 m. N. of the city of Guatemala, on the Cojabdn, a left-hand 
tributary of the Polochic. Pop. (1905) about 31,000. The town 
is built in a mountainous and fertile district, and consists chiefly 
of adobe Indian cottages, surrounded by gardens of flowering 
shrubs. More modem houses have been erected for the foreign 
residents, among whom the Germans are numerically pre- 
dominant. In the chief square of the town stands a 16th-century 
Dominican diurch, externally plain, but covered internally with 
curious Indian decorations. The municipal ofiices, formerly 
a college for priests, are remarkable for their handsome but 
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disproportionately large gateway m Renaissance style. Despite 
the want of a railway, Cobdn has a flourishing trade m coffee 
and cinchona ; cocoa, vanilla and sugar-cane are also cultivated, 
and there are manufactures of rum, cotton fabrics, soap and 
cigars. The prosperity of the town is largely dm to the industry 
of the Quecchi, Kacchi or Knkchi Indians Who form the majority 
of the inhabitants. 

Cobdn was founded in the i6th century by Dominican monks 
under Fray Pedro de Angulo, whose portrait is preserved in the 
church. In honour of the emperor Charles V. (1300-1558), 
CobAn received the name of Ciudad Imperial (which soon became 
obsolete), together with a coat of arms and other privileges 
belonging to a Spanish city of the first class. 

COBAR, a mining town of Robinson county, New South Wales, 
Australia, 459 m. N.W. by W. of Sydney by rail. Pop. (1901) 
3371. The district of which Cobar is the centre abounds in 
minerals of all kinds, but copper and gold are those most 
extensh'^ely worked. The Great Cobar copper^mine is the most 
important m the state, and there are a number of successful gold- 
mines. In addition to the mining, the district produces large 
quantities of wool. Cobar is a municipality, as also is the 
adjacent township of Gladstone, with a mining population* 

COBB, HOWELL (1815-1868), American political leader, was 
born at Cherry Hill, Jefferson county, Georgia, on the 7th of 
September 1815. He graduated from Franklin College (Univer- 
sity of Georgia) in 1834, and two years later was admitted to the 
bar. From 1837 to 1840 he was solicitor-general for the western 
circuit of his state ; from 1843 to 1851 and from 1855 to 1857 
he was a member of the National House of Representatives, 
becoming Democratic leader in that body in 1847, serving 
as speaker in 1849-1851 ; from 1851 to 1853 he was governor 
of his state ; and from March 1857 to December r86o he was 
secretary of the treasury in President Buchanan’s cabinet. He 
was president of the convention of the seceded states which 
drafted a constitution for the Confederacy. In 1861 he was 
appointed colonel of a regiment and two years later was made 
a major-general. He died in New York on the 9th of October 
1868. He sided with President Jackson on the question of nulli- 
fication ; was an elhcient supporter of President Polk’s admini- 
stration during the Mexican War ; and was an ardent advocate 
of slavery extension into the Territories, but when the Com- 
promise of 1850 had been agreed upon he became its staunch 
supporter as a Union Democrat, and on that issue was elected 
governor of Georgia by a large majority. In i860, however, 
he ceased to be a Unionist, and became a leader of the secession 
movement. From the close of the war until his death he 
vigorously opposed the Reconstruction. Acts. 

COBBETT, WILUAM (1766-1835), English politician and 
writer, was born near Farnham in Surrey, according to his own 
statement, on the 9th of March 1766. He was the grandson of 
a farm-labourer, and the son of a small farmer ; and during his 
early life he worked on his father’s farm. At the age of sixteen, 
inspired with patriotic feeling by the sight of the men-of-war in 
Portsmouth harbour, he thought of becoming a sailor ; and in 
May 1783, having, while on his way to Guildford fair, met the 
London coach, he suddenly resolved to accompany it to its 
destination. He arrived at Ludgate Hill with exactly hali-a- 
crown in his pocket, but an old gentleman who had travelled 
with him invited him to his house, and obtained for him the situa- 
tion of copying clerk in an attorney’s office. He greatly disliked 
his new occupation; and rejecting all his father’s entreaties that 
he would return home, he went down to Chatham early in 1784 
with the intention of joining the marines. Bjr some mistake, 
however, he was enlisted in a regiment of the hne, which rather 
more than a year after proceeded to St John’s, New Brunswick. 
All his leisure time during the months he remained at Chatham 
was devoted to reading the contents of the circulating library 
of the town, and ptting up by heart Lowth’s English Grammar, 
llis uniform good conduct, and the power of writing Gomectly 
which he had acquired, quickly raised him to the rank of corporal, 
from which, without piasing through the intermediate grade 
of sergeant, he was promot^ to lhat of sergeant-major. In 
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November 1791 he was discharged at his own request, and 
received the official tbhnk? of the major and the general triio 
‘signed his discharge. Ih^Febniaiy 1792 Cobbett married the 
, daughter of a sergeant-malor of orbUery, whom he had met some 
years before in New Brunswick. But his liberty was threatened 
in consequence of his bringing a charge of peculation against 
certain officers in his old regiment, and he went over to France 
in March, whore be studied the language and literature. In his 
absence, the inquiry into his charges ended in an acquittals 

In September he crossed to the United States, and supported 
himself at Wilmington, Delaware, by teaching English to French 
emigrants. Among these was Talleyrand, who employed him, 
according to Cobbett’s story, not because he was ignorant of 
English, but because he wished to purchase his pen. Cob^tt 
made , his first literary sensation by his ObsertuHons m the 
Emigration of a Martyr to the Cause of Liberty, a clever retort on 
Dr Priestley, who had just landed in America complaining of 
the treatment he had received in England. This pamphlet was 
followed by a number of papers, signed ** Peter Porcupine,” 
and entitled Prospect from Ike Congress Gallery, the Political 
Censor and the Porcupine^ s Gazette, In the spring of 1796, 
having quarrelled with his publisher, he set up in PhUadelphia 
as bookseller and publisher of his own works. On the day of 
opening, his windows were filled with prints of the most extrava- 
gant of the French Revolutionists and of the founders of the 
American Republic placed side by side, along with portraits of 
George III, the British ministers, and any one else he could find 
likely to be obnoxious to the people ; and he continued to pour 
forth praises of Great Britain and scorn of tiie institutions of 
the United States, with special abuse of the French party. Abuse 
and threats were of course in turn showered upon him, and in 
August 1797, for one of his attacks on Spain, he was prosecuted, 
tliough unsuccessfully, by the Spanish ambassador. Immediately 
on this he was taken up for libels upon American statesmen, 
and bound in recognizances to the amount of $4000, and shortly 
after he was prosecuted a third time for saying that Dr Benjamin 
Rush, who was much addicted to blood-letting, killed nearly 
all the patients he attended. The trial was repeatedly deferred, 
and was not settled till the end of 1799, when he was fined 
$5000. After tliis last misfortune, for a few months Cobbett 
carried on a newspaper called the Rushlight ; but in June 1800 
he set sail for England. 

At home he found himself regarded as the champion of order 
and monarchy. Windham invited him to dinner, introduced 
him to Pitt, and begged him to accept a share in the True Briton, 
He refused the offer and joined an old friend, John Morgan, in 
opening a book shop in Pall Mall. For some time he published 
the Porcupine's Gazette, which was followed in January t8o2 by 
the Weekly Political Register, In 1801 appeared his Letters to 
Lord Hmokeshury (afterwards earl of Liverpool) and his Letters 
to the Rt, Hon, Henry Addington, in opposition to tlie proposed 
peace of Amiens. On the conclusion of the peace (1802) Cobbett 
made a still bolder protest ; he determined to no part in 
the general illumination, and — assisted by the sympathy of 
his wife, who, being in delicate health, removed to the house of 
a friend — ^he carried out his resolve, allowing his windows to be 
smashed and his door broken open by the angry mob. IJie 
letters to Addington are among the most polished and dignified 
of Cobbett’s writi;^s ; |Dut by 1803 he was once more revelling 
in personalities. Tne government of Ireland was singled out 
for wholesale attack ; and a letter published in the Register 
remarked of Hardwire, the lord-lieutkiant, that the appoint- 
ment was like setting the surgeon’s apprentice to blei^ the 
pauper patients. For this, though not a word had been uttered 
ageunst Hard wickeds character, Cobbett was fined £soq ; ^nd 
two days after tine conclusion k this trial a second oommenced> 
at the suit of Plunkett, the soScitor^neral for Ireland; which 
resulted in a similar fine. About this* time he began to write in 
support oi Radical views ; and to cultivate the friendship of 
Sir Mancis Burdett, from whom he received oonsiderahle sums 
oi money, and other favours, for vdiich be gave no very grateful 
return. In 1S09 he wu& once more in the most sdrious trotfj)!^* 
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He had bittetly commaated on Ijbei flogging 4»f tome militia, 
bemuse thek mutiny had bem repressed and their sentence 
carried out by the aid of a body of German troops, and in con* 
se<luence he was fined £xom and imprisoned for two year& His 
indomitable vigour was never better displayed. He still ana* 
tinned to publish the Ri^sletf and to impermtai^ the affairs of 
his farm ; a hamper containing specimens of its produce and 
other provisions came to him every week ; and he amused 
Inmself with the company of some of his children and with 
weekly letters from the rest. On his release a public dinner, 
presided ovcfr by Sir F. Burdett, was held in honour of the events 
He returned to his farm at Botley in Hampshire, lUid continued 
in his old course, extending his mfiuence by ttie publication of 
the Twopenny Tte&hf which, not being periodical, escaped the 
newspaper stamp tax. Meanwhile, however, he had contracted 
debts to the amount of £34,000 (for it is said that, ujotwithsCand- 
ing the aversion he publicly expressed to paper currency, he 
h^ carried on his business by the aid of accommodation bills 
to a very large amount) ; and early in 1817 he fled to the United 
States. But hk pen was as active as ever ; from Long island 
his MS. for the Register was regularly sent to Engiar^ ; and 
it was here that he wrote his clear and interesting Engluk 
Gramimf, of winch io,ooo copies were sold in a month. 

His return to England was accompanied by his weakest 
exhibition — the exhuming and bringing over of the bones of 
Thomas Paine, whom he had once heartily abused, but on whom 
he now wrote a panegyrical ode. Nobody paid any attention 
to the affair ; the relics he offered were not purchased ; and the 
bones were reinterred. 

Cobbett*s great aim was now to obtain a seat in the House 
of Commons. He calmly suggested that his friends should assist 
him by raising the sum of £5000 ; it would be much better, he 
said, than a meeting of 50,000 persons. He first oflered himself 
for Coventry, but failed ; m 1826 he was by a large number of 
votes last of the candidates for Preston ; and in 1828 he could 
find no one to propose him for the office of common councillor. 
In 1830, that year of revolutions, he was prosecuted for inciting 
to rebellion, but the jury disagreed, and soon after, through 
the influence of one of his admirers, Mr Fielden, who was himself 
a candidate for Oldham, he was returned for that town. In the 
House his speeches were listened to with amused attention. 
His position is sufficiently marked by the sneer of Peel that he 
would attend to Mr Cobbett’s observations exactly as if they 
had been those of a ** respectable member ” ; and the only 
striking pai*t of his career was his absurd motion that the king 
should be prayed to remove Sir Robert Peel’s name from the list 
of the privy council, because of the cliangc he had proposed 
in the currency in 1819. In 1834 Cobbett was again member 
for Oldham, but his health now began to give way, and in June 
1835 he left London for his farm, where he died on the 16th of 
that month. 

Cobbett’s account of his home-life makes him appear singularly 
happy ; his love and admiration of his wife never failed ; and 
his education of his children seems to have been distinguished 
by great kindliness, and by a good deal of healthy wisdom, 
mingled with the prejudices due to the peculiarities of his temper 
and circumstances. Cobbett’s ruling characteristic was a sturdy 
egoism, which had in it something of the nobler element of self- 
respect. A firm will, a strong brain, feelings not over-sensitive, 
an intense love of fighting, a resolve to get on, in sense of 
making himself a power in the world — these are the principd 
qualities which account for the success of his career. His 
opinions were the fruits of his emotions. It was enough for him j 
to get a thorough gtasp of one jdde of a question, about the other 
side he did not trouble himself ; but he always firmly sekses the 
fabts which moke* for his view, and expresses them with unfail- 
ing clearness. His argument, which is never subtle, has always 
the appebrance of weight, however flimsy it may be b fact. 
Bk earcastn le seldom |>olished or deHoatOi but usua^ rough, 
lemd eften abusive, while charge nicknames were his i^cial | 
delight His btyle is ladmifably correct and always extremely I 
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Cobbett's coiitribations to periodical literature occupy too 
volumes, twelve of wliich consist of the papers published Phila- 
delphia between 1794 and 1800, and the rest of the Weekly Political 
RegisUt^t Which ended only with Cobbetfs death (June 1835). An 
abnd^pont of these works, with notes, was published by hts sons, 
JotoM. Cobbett and James P. Cobbett. Besides this ho published 
An Account of the Honors of the Ptench Revolution, and a work 
tracing all these horrors to ** the licentious politics and infidel 
philosophy of the present age " (both 1798) ; A Year's Residence 
in the United Statehs ; Parliamentary Mmory of England from the 
NormariCoe^metfoeSoetiiliioO) t Cottage Bcommy \ Romm History; 
French Grammar and English Grammar, both in the form of letters ; 
Geographical Dictionary of England and Wales ; History of the 
Regent and Re^ of George /r., containing a defence of Queen 
Caroline, whose cause he warmly advocated (i83o->i834) ; Life of 
A ndreut Jackson, President of ike United States (18^4); Legacy to 
l^oureirs ; Legacy to Peel ; Legai^ to Parsons (1835), attack on 
the secular claims of the Established Church ; Doom of Tithes ; 
Rural Rides (1830 ; new ed. 1885), an account of his tours on horse- 
back through England, lull of admirable descriptive wntmg ; 
Advtce to Young Men and Women; CMett's Corn (i8a8) ; and 
History of the Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland (1824- 
1827), in which he defends the monasteries, Queen Mary and Bonner, 
and attacks the Reformation, Henry VIII., Elisabeth and all who 
helped to bnng it al^out, with such vehemence that the work was 
translated into French and Italian, and extensively ckculated 
among Roman Catholics. 

In 1798 Cobbett published in America an account of his early life, 
under the title of The Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine ; and 
he left papers relating to his subsequent career. His hfe has been 
written by R. Huish (1835), E. Smith (1878), anil E. I. Carlyle (1904). 
See also the annotated edition of the Register (i^S5)* 

OaBBOLD, THOMAS SPEIiCER (i828-<i886), English man of 
science, was born at Ipswich in 1828, a son of the Rev. Richard 
Cobbold (1797-1877), the author of the History of Margaret 
Catchpole, After graduating in medicine at Edinburgh in 1851, 
he was appointed lecturer on botany at St Mary’s hospital, 
London, in 1857, and also on zoology and comparative anatomy 
at Middlesex hospital in 1861. From 1868 he acUd as Swmey 
lecturer on geology at the British Museum until 1873, when he 
became professor of botany at tbe Royal Veterinary College, 
afterwards filling a chair of helminthology which was specially 
created for him at that institution. He died m London on the 
20th of March 1886. His special subject was helminthology, 
particularly the worms parasitic in man and animals, and as a 
physician he gained a considerable reputation in the diagnosis 
of cases depending on the presence of such organisms. His 
numerous writings include Entozoa (1864); Tapeworms (1866) ; 
Parasites (1879); Tluman Parasites (1^2); and Parantes of 
Meat and Prepared Flesh Food (1884). 

COBDEN, RICHARD (1804-1865), English manufacturer and 
Radical politician, was born at a farmhouse called Dunford, 
near Midhurst, in Sussex, on the 3Td of June 1804. The family 
had been resident in that neighbourhood for many generations, 
occupied partly in trade and partly in agriculture. Formerly 
there had been in the town of Midhurst a small manufacture of 
hosiery with which the Cobdens were connected, though all 
trace of it had disappeared before the birth of Richard. His 
grandfather was a maltster in that town, an energetic and 
prosperous man, almost always the bailifl or cliief magistrate, 
and taking rather a notable part in county matters. But his 
father, forsaking that trade, took to farming at an unpropitious 
time. He was amiable and kind-hearted, and greatly liked by 
his neighbours, but not a man of business habits, and he did not 
succeed in his farming enterprise. He died when his son Richard 
was a child, and the care of the family devolved upon the motba:, 
who was a woman of strong seme and of great energy of character, 
and who, after her husband’s death, left Dunford and returned 
to MicTiurst. 

The educational advantages ol Richard Cobden were not 
very ample. Ibere was a grammar school at Midhurst, which 
atom time had enjoyed considerable reputation, but which had 
fallen into decay. It was there that he had to pick ujp such 
rudiments of knowledge as formed his first equipment in life, 
but from his earliest years he was indefatigable in the work of 
selfHDUItivation. When fifteen or sixteen years of age he went 
to Loindon to the warehouse of Messrs Partridge & Price, in 
Eastebeap, one of the paitners being his unde. His rdative. 
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noting the lad’s passionate addiction to study, solemnly warned 
him against indulging such a taste, as likely to prove a fatal 
obstacle to his success in commercial life. But the admonition 
was unheeded, for while unweariedly diligent in business, he 
was in his intervals of leisure a most assiduous student. During 
his residence in London he found access to the London Institution, 
and made ample use of its largo and well-selected library. 

When he was about twenty years of age he became a com- 
mercial traveller, and soon became eminently successful in his 
calling. But never content to sink into the mere trader, he 
sought to introduce among those he met on the road ” a higher 
tone of conversation than usually marks the commercial room, 
and there were many of his associates who, when he had attained 
eminence, recalled tlie discussions on political economy and 
kindred topics with which he was wont to enliven and elevate 
the travellers’ table. In 1830 Cobden learnt that Messrs Fort, 
calico printers at Sabden, near Clitheroe, were about to retire 
from business, and he, with two other young men, Messrs 
Sheriff and Gillet, who were engaged in the same commercial 
house as himself, determined to make an effort to acquire the 
succession. They had, however, very little capital among them. 
But it may be taken as an illustration of the instinctive confidence 
which Cobden through life inspired in those with whom he came 
into contact, that Messrs Fort consented to leave to these untried 
young men a large portion of their capital in the business. Nor 
was their confidence misplaced. The new firm had soon three 
establishments, — one at Sabden, where the printing works were, 
one in London and one in Manchester for the sale of their goods. 
This last was under the direct management of Cobden, who, in 
1830 or 1831, settled in the city with which his name became 
afterwards so closely associated. The success of this enterprise 
was decisive and rapid, and the “ Cobden prints ” soon became 
known through the country as of rare value both for excellence 
of material and beauty of design. There can be no doubt that 
if Cobden had been satisfied to devote all his energies to com- 
mercial life he might soon have attained to great opulence, for 
it is understood that his share in the profits of the business he 
had established amounted to from £Sqoo to £10,000 a year. 
But he had other tastes, which impelled him irresistibly to 
pursue those studies which, as Bacon says, “ serve for delight, 
for ornament and for ability.” Prentice, the historian of the 
Anti-Com-I^w League, who was then editor of the Manchester 
Times, describes how, in the year 1835, he received for publica- 
tion in his paper a series of admirably written letters, under the 
signature of “ Libra,” discussing commercial and economical 

S iestions with rare ability. After some time he discovered that 
e author of these letters was Cobden, whose name was until 
then quite unknown to him. 

In 1835 he published his first pamphlet, entitled England, 
Ireland and A merica^ by a Manchester M anufacturer. It attracted 
great attention, and ran rapidly through several editions. It 
was marked by a breadth and boldness of views on political and 
social questions which betokened an original mind. In this 
production Cobden advocated the same principles of peace, non- 
intervention, retrenchment and free trade to which he continued 
faithful to the last day of his life. Immediately after the publica- 
tion of this pamphlet, he paid a visit to the United States, landing 
in New York on the 7th of June 1835. He devoted about three 
months to this tour, passing rapidly through the seaboard states 
and the adjacent portion of Canada, and collecting as he went 
large stores of information respecting the condition, resources 
and prospects of the weat western republic. Soon after his 
return to England he began to prepare another work for the 
press, which appeared towards the end of 1836, under the title 
of Russia* It was mainly designed to combat a wild outbreak 
of Russophobia which, under the inspiration of David Urquhart, 
was at that time taking possession of the public mind. But it 
contained also a bold indictment of the whole system of foreign 
policy then in vogut, founded on ideas as to the balance of power 
and the necessity of large armaments for the protection of 
commerce. While this pamphlet was in the press, delicate health 
obliged him to leave England, and for several months, at the end 


of 1836 and the b^inning of 1837, he travelled in Spain, Turkey 
and Egypt. During his visit to Egypt he had an interview 
with Mehemet Ali, of whose character as a reforming monarch 
he did not bring away a very favourable impression. He re- 
turned to England in April 1837. From that time Cobden became 
a conspicuous figure in Manchester, taking a leading part in tlie 
local politics of the town and district. Largely owing to his 
exertions, the Manchester Athenaeum was established, at the 
opening of which he was chosen to deliver the inaugural address. 
He became a member of the chamber of commerce, and soon 
infused new life into that body, He threw himself with great 
energy into the agitation which led to the incorporation of the 
city, and was elected one of its first aldermen. He began also 
to take a warm interest in the cause of popular education. 
Some of his first attempts in public speaking were at meetings 
which he convened at Manchester, Salford, Bolton, Rochdale 
and other adjacent towns, to advocate the establishment of 
British schools* It was while on a mission for this purpose to 
Rochdale that he first formed the acquaintance of John Bright, 
who afterwards became his distinguished coadjutor in the free- 
trade agitation. Nor was it long before his fitness for parliamen- 
tary life was recognized by his friends. In 1837 the death of 
William IV. and the accession of Queen Victoria led to a general 
election. Cobden was candidate for Stockport, but was defeated , 
though not by a large majority. 

In 1838 an anti-Corn-Law association was formed at Man- 
chester, which, on his suggestion, was afterwards changed into a 
national association, under the title of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
(see Corn Laws). Of that famous association Cobden was from 
first to last the presiding genius and the animating soul. During 
the seven years between the formation of the league and its 
final triumph, he devoted himself wholly to the work of pro- 
mulgating his economic doctrines. His labours were as various 
as they were incessant — now guiding the councils of the league, 
now addressing crowded and enthusiastic meetings of his sup- 
porters in London or the large towns of England and Scotland, 
now invading the agricultural districts and challenging the 
landlords to meet him in the presence of their own farmers, to dis- 
cuss the question in dispute, and now encountering the Chartists, 
led by Feargus O’Connor. But whatever was the character 
of his audience he never failed, by the clearness of his statements, 
the force of his reasoning and the felicity of his illustrations, 
to make a deep impression on the minds of his hearers. 

In 1841, Sir Robert Peel having defeated the Melbourne 
ministry in parliament, there was a general election, when Cobden 
was returned for Stockport, His opponents had confidently 
predicted that he would fail utterly in the House of Commons. 
He did not wait long, after his admission into that assembly, 
in bringing their predictions to the test. Parliament met on the 
19th of August. On the 24th, in course of the debate on the 
Address, Cobden delivered his first speech. “It was remarked,” 
says Miss Martineau, in her History of ike Peace, “ that he was 
not treated in the House with the courtesy usually accorded to 
a new member, and it was perceived that he did not need such 
observance.” With perfect self-possession, which was not dis- 
turbed by the jeers that greeted some of his statements, and . 
with the utmost simplicity, directness and force, he presented 
the argument against the corn-laws in such a form as startled 
his audience, and also irritated some of them, for it was a style 
of eloquence very unlike the conventional style which prevailed 
in parliament. 

From that day he became an acknowledged power in the House, 
and though addressing a most unfriendly audience, he compelled 
attention by his thorough mastery of his subject, and by the 
courageous boldness wi5i which he charged the ranks of his 
adversaries. He soon came tp be recognized as one of the fore- 
most debaters on those economical and commercial questions 
which at that time so much occupied the attention of parliament ; 
and the most prejudiced and bitter of h}s opponents were fain to 
acknowledge that they had to deal with a man whom the most 
practised and powerful orators of their partv found it hard to 
cope with, and to whose eloquence, indeed, the great statesman 
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in whom they put their trust was obliged ultimately to surrender. 
On the 17th of February 1843 an extraordinary scene took place 
in the House of Commons. Cobden had spoken with great 
fervour of the deplorable suffering and distress which at that time 
prevailed in the country, for which, he added, he held Sir Robert 
Peel, as the head of the government, responsible. This remark, 
when it was spoken, passed unnoticed, being indeed nothing 
more than one of the commonplaces of party warfare. But a 
few weeks More, Mr Drummond, who was Sir Robert Peel*s 
private secretary, had been shot dead in the street by a lunatic. 
In consequence of this, and the manifold anxieties of the time 
with which he was harassed, the mind of the great statesman 
was no doubt in a moody and morbid condition, and when he 
arose to speak later in the evening, he referred in excited and 
agitated tones to the remark, as an incitement to violence 
against his person. Sir Robert Peel’s party, catching at this hint, 
threw themselves into a frantic state of excitement, and when 
Cobden attempted to explain that he meant official, not personal 
responsibility, they drowned his voice with clamorous and in- 
sulting shouts. But Peel lived to make ample and honourable 
amend for this unfortunate ebullition, for not only did he ** fully 
and unequivocally withdrawthe imputation which was thrown out 
in the heat of debate under an erroneous impression,” but when 
the great free-trade battle had been won, he took the wreath of 
victory from his own brow, and placed it on that of his old 
opponent, in the following graceful words : — “ The name which 
ought to be, and will be associated with the success of these 
measures, is not mine, or that of the noble Lord (Russell), but 
the name of one who, acting I believe from pure and disinterested 
motives, has, with untiring energy^ made appeals to our reason, 
and has enforced those appeals with an eloquence the more to 
be admired because it was unaffected and unadorned ; the 
name which ought to be chiefly associated with the success of 
these measures is the name of Richard Cobden.” Cobden had, 
indeed, with unexampled devotion, sacrificed his business, his 
domestic comforts and for a time his health to the public 
interests. His friends therefore felt, at the close of that long 
campaign, that the nation owed him some substantial token of 
gratitude and admiration for those sacrifices. No sooner was 
the idea of such a tribute started than liberal contributions came 
from all quarters, which enabled his friends to present him with 
a sum of £80,000. Had he been inspired with personal ambition, 
he might have entered upon the race of political advancement 
with the prospect of attaining the highest official prizes. Lord 
John Russell, who, soon after the repeal of the corn laws, suc- 
ceeded Sir Robert Peel as first minister, invited Cobden to join 
his government. But he preferred keeping himself at liberty 
to serve his countrymen unshackled by official ties, and declined 
the invitation. He withdrew for a time from England. His 
first intention was to seek complete seclusion in Egypt or Italy, 
to recover health and strength after his long and exhausting 
labours^ But his fame had gone forth throughout Europe, 
and intimations reached him from many quarters that his voice 
would be listened to everywhere with favour, in advocacy of the 
doctrines to the triumph of which he had so much contributed at 
home. Writing to a friend in July 1846, he says — I am going 
to tell you of a fresh project that has been brewing in my brain, 
I have given up all idea of burying myself in Egypt or Italy. I 
am going on an agitating tour through the continent of Europe.” 
Then, referring to messages he had received from influential 
persons in France, Prussia, Austria, Russia and Spain to the 
effect mentioned above, he adds Well, I will, with God’s 
assistance during the next twelve months, visit aU the large 
states of Europe, see their potentates or statesmen, and endeavour 
to enforce those truths which have been irresistible at home. Why 
should I rust in inactivity ? If the public spirit of my country- 
men affords me the means of travelling as their missionary, I 
will be the first ambassador from the people of this country to 
the nations of the continent. I am impelled to this by an 
instinctive emotion such as has never deceived me. I feel that 
I could sneceedin making out a stronger case for the prohibitive 
nations of Europe to compel them to adopt a freer system than 


I had here to overturn our ^protection policy.” This programme 
he fulfilled. He visited in succession France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany imd Russia. He was received everywhere with marks 
of distinction and honour. In many of the principal capitals 
he was invited to public banquets, which afforded him an op- 
portunity of propagating those principles of which he was re- 
garded as the aposUe. But beside these public demonstrations 
he sought and found access in private to many of the leading 
statesmen, in the various countries he visited, with a view to 
indoctrinate them with the same principles. During his absence 
there was a general election, and he was returned (1847) 
Stockport and for the West Riding of Yorkshire. He chose to sit 
for the latter. 

When Cobden returned from the continent he addressed himself 
to what seemed to him the logical complement of free trade, 
namely, the promotion of peace and the reduction of naval and 
military armaments. His abhorrence of war amounted to a 
passion. Throughout his long labours in behalf of unrestricted 
commerce he never lost sight of this, as l>eing the most precious 
result of the work in which he was engaged, — its tendency to 
diminish the hazards of war and to bring the nations of the world 
into closer and more lasting relations of peace and friendship 
with each other. He was not deterred by the fear of ridicule 
or the reproach of Utopianism from associating himself openly, 
and with all the ardour of his nature, with the peace party in 
England. In 1849 he brought forward a proposal in parliament in 
favour of international arbitration, and in 1851 a motion for 
mutual reduction of armaments. He was not successful in either 
case, nor did he expect to be. In pursuance of the same object, he 
identified himself with a series of remarkable p)eace congresses — 
international assemblies designed to unite the intelligence and 
philanthropy of the nations of Christendom in a league against 
war — which from 184810 1851 were held successively in Brussels, 
Paris, Frankfort, London, Manchester and Edinburgh. 

On the establishment of the French empire in 1851-1852 a 
violent panic took possession of the public mind. The press 
promulgated the wildest alarms as to the intentions of Louis 
Napoleon, who was represented as contemplating a sudden and 
piratical descent upon the English coast without pretext or 
provocation. By a series of powerful speeches in and out of 
parliament, and by the publication of his masterly pamphlet, 
f 79 sand Cobden sought to calm the passions of his country- 

men. By this course he sacrificed the great popularity he had 
won as the champion of free trade, and became for a time the 
best-abused man in England. Immediately afterwards, owing 
to the quarrel about the Holy Places which arose in the east of 
Europe, public opinion suddenly veered round, and all the 
suspicion and hatred which had been directed against the emperor 
of the French were diverted from him to the emperor of Russia. 
Louis Napoleon was taken into favour as England’s faithful 
ally, and in a whirlwind of popular excitement the nation was 
swept into the Crimean War. Cobden, who had travelled in 
Turkey, and had studied the condition of that country with great 
care for many years, discredited the outcry about maintaining the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire which was the 
battle-cry of the day. He denied that it was possible to maintain 
them, and no less strenuously denied that it was desirable even 
if it were possible. He believed that the jealousy of Russian 
aggrandizement and the dread of Russian power were absurd 
exaggerations. He maintained that the future of European 
Turkey was in the hands of the Christian population, and that it 
would have been wiser for England to ally herself with them 
rather tiian with the doomed and decaying Mahommedan 
power* “ You must address yourselves,” he said in the House 
of Commons, “ as men of sense and men of energy, to the 
question — ^what are you to do with the Christian population ? 
for Mahommedanism cannot be maintained, and 1 should be 
sorry to see this country fighting for the maintenance of Mahom- 
medanism. * . . You may keep Turkey on the map of Europe, 
you may call the country by the name of Turkey if you like, 
but do not tliink you can keep up the Mahommedan rule in the 
country.” The torrent of popular sentiment in favour of war 
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was, however, irresistitde ; and Cobdcn and Bright were over- 
whelmed with obtoqny. 

At the beginning of 1857 tidings from China readied England of 
a rupture between the British plenipotentiary in that country 
and the governor of the Canton provinces in reference to a smaU 
vessd or lorcha caBed the “ Arrow, ^ which had resulted in the 
English admiral destroying the river forts, burning aj ships 
belonging to the Chinese imv^ and bombardinj; we dty of 
Canton. Alter a careful investigation of the o^al documents, 
Cobden became convinced that those were utterly unrighteous 
proceedings. He brought forward a motion in parimnaent 
to this effect, whkh led to a long and memorable debate, lasting 
over four nights, in which he was supported by Sydney Herbert, 
Sir James Graham, Gbdstone, Lord John Rimsell and Disraeli, 
and wliich ended in the defeat of Lord Palmerston by a ma}ority 
of siicteen. But this triumph cost him his seat in parliament. 
On the dissolotion which followed Lord Palmerston’s defeat, 
Cobden became candidate for Huddersfield, but the voters of 
that town gave the preference to his opponent, who had supported 
the Russian War and approved of the proceedings art; Canton. 
Cobden was thus relegated to private life, and retiring to his 
counter house at Dunford, he s^nt his time in perfect content- 
ment in cultivating his land and feeding his pigs. 

He took advant^e of this season of bisure to pay another visit 
to the United States. During his absence the general election of 
1859 occurred, when he was returned unopposed for Rodidale. 
Lord Palmerston was again prime minister, aiid' haring discovered 
that the advanced liberal party was not so easily crushed 
as hie had apprehended, he made overtures of reconciliation,, and 
invited Cobden and Milner Gibson to become members of his 
goiremment. In a frank, cordial letter which was delivered to 
Cobden on his landing in Liverpool, Lord Palmerston offered 
him the presidency of the Board of Trade, with a seat in the 
C abinet. Many of his friends urgently pressed him to accept ; 
but without a moment’s hesitation he determined to decline 
the proposed hemour. On his arrival in London he called on Lord 
Palmerston, and with the utmost frankness t(^d him that he had 
opposed and denounced him so frequently in public, and that 
he still differed so widely from his views, especially on questions 
of foreign policy, that he could not, without doing violence 
to his own sense of duty and consistency, serve under him as 
minister. Lord Pahnerston tried good-humouredly to combat 
his objections, but without success. 

But though he declined to share the responsibility of Lord 
Palmerston’s administration, he was willing to act as its repre- 
sentative in promoting freer commercial intercourse between Eng- 
land and France. But the negotiations for this purpose originate 
with himself in conjunction with Bright and Michel Chevalier. 
Towards the close of 1859 he called ujKm Lord Palmerston, Lord 

J ohn Russell and Gladstone, and signified his intention to visit 
Vance and get into communication with the emperor and his 
ministers, with a view to promote this object. These stateanen 
expressed in general terms their approval of his purpose, but he 
went entirely on his own account, clothed at first with no official 
authority. On his arrival in Paris he had a long audience with 
Napoleon, in which he urged many arguments in favour of re- 
moving those obstacles which prevented the two countries from 
being brought into closer depmdence on one another, and he 
succeeded in making a considerable impression on his mind in 
favour of free trade. He then addressed himself to the French 
ministers, and hod much earnest conversation, especially with 
Rouher, whom he found well inclined to the economical and com- 
mercial principles which he advocated. After a good deal of 
time spent in these preliminary and unofficial negotiations, the 
question of a treaty of commerce between the two countries 
having entered into the arena of diplomacy, Cobden was requested 
by the British government to act as their plenipotentiary in the 
matter in can}utiction with Lord Cowley, their ambassador in 
France. But it proved a very long and laborious undertaking. 
He had to contend with the bitter hostility of the French pro- 
tectionists, which occasioned a good deal of vacillation on the 
part of the emperor and his ministers. There were also delays, 


besttations and cavib at heme, which weim more inexplicable. 
He was, moreover, aasmled with great mokxm hy a powtsrful 
section of the En^sh press, while the large nliinl^r ctf mitiute 
details with which he bad to deal in conneTdOn with proposed 
changes in the French tariff^ kvdved a tax on his patience and 
industry which wcmld have daunted a kss resolute man* But 
there was one source of embanassment peater than ail the rest 
One strong motive which had impelkd him to engage in this 
enterprise was his anxious desire to establish mdre friendly 
relations between England and Fmiace, and to dispel those feelings 
of mutual jealousy and alarm which were so fi*equei»tly breaking 
forth and jeopardBring peace between the two countries. This 
was the most powerful argument with which he had plied the 
emperor and the members of the French government, and which 
^ had found most efficacious with them. But while he was 
in the midst of the negotiations. Lord Palmerston brought 
forward in the House of Commons a measuie lor fortifying the 
naval arsenals of England, Which he introduced in a warlike 
speech pomtedly directed against France, as the source of digger 
of invasion and attack, against which it was necessary to guard. 
This produced irritation and resentment in Paris, and but for 
the infiuence which Cobden had acquired, and the perfect trust 
reposed in his sincerity, the negotiations would probably have 
been altogether wrecked. At last, however, after nearly twelve 
months’ incessant labour, the work waa completed in November 
i860, “Rare,’^ said Mr Gladstone, ‘‘is the privilege of any 
man who, having fourteen years ago rendered to his countiy 
one signal service, now again, within the same brief span of life, 
decorated neither by land nor title, bearing no mark to distin- 
guish him from the people he loves, has been permitted to perform 
another great and memorable service to his sovereign and his 
country.” 

On the conclusion of this work honours were offered to Cobden 
by the governments of both the countries which he had so 
greatly benefited. Lord Pahnerston offered him a baronetcy 
and a seat in the privy council, and the emperor of the French 
would gladly have conferred upon him some distinguished mark 
of his favour. But with characteristic disinterestedness and 
modesty he declined all such honours. 

Cobden’s efforts in furtherance of free trade were always 
subordinated to what he deemed the highest moral purposes — 
the promotion of peace on earth and goodwil among men. This 
was his desire and hope as respects the commercial treaty with 
France. He was therefore deeply disappointed and distressed to 
find the old feeling of distrust still actively fomented by the press 
and some of the leading politicians of the country. In 1862 he 
published his pamphlet entitled The Three Fames, the abject 
of which was to trace the history and expose the folly of those 
periodical visitations of alarm as to French designs witli which 
England had been afflicted for the preceding fifteen or sixteen 
years. 

When the Civil War threatened to break out in the United 
States, Cobden was deeply distressed. But after the conflict 
became inevitable his sympathies were wholly with the North, 
because the South was fighting for slavery. His great anxiety, 
however, was that the British nation should not be committ^ 
to any unworthy course during the progress of that struggle. 
And when relations with America becoming critical and 
menacing in consequence of the depredations committed on 
Ammoan commerce by vessels issuing from British ports, he 
brought the question l^ce die House of Commons in a series 
of speeches of rare deamess and force. 

For several years Cobden hid been suflfering aeverdy at in- 
tervals firom bronchial* irritation and a difficulty of breathing. 
Owing to this be bad spent the winter of 1:860 in Algeria,jand 
every subsequent winter be* had to i>e very careful and detiofine 
himself to the house, especkBy in damp and foggy weather* 
In November 1864 he went down to Ecx^dale and delivered a 
speech to his co!sstttuents^^the last he ever dtiivereti That 
^ort was followed great phyricol prostrsetfO% and he deter- 
mined not to qnk Im retirement at MMibmt until spring had 
fairly set in. But in the montli of March there were mamkm 
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in the Hons(e of Commons on the alleged nocceiily o! constructing 
large defensive works in Canada* He was deeply impressed with 
the foBf of such a project^ and he was sewed with a strong desire 
to go up to IxMidop and deliver his sentiments on the subject 
He left hotoe on the sxst of Harch» and cat^ht a chiU. He 
recoMtered m little for a few days after Ins arrival in London ; 
but on the 29th there was a relapse, and on the and of April 
1865 he expired peacefully at his apartments in Suffolk Street. 

On the f<dlowing day there was a remarkable scene in the House 
of Commons. When the clerk read the orders of the day Lord 
Palmerston: rose, and in impressive and solemn tones declared 

it was not possible for the House to jn’OCecd to business without 
every mtmt^ recalling to his mind the great loss which the 
House and country had sustained by the event which took place 
yesterday morning/^ He then paid a generous tribute to the 
virtues, the ahilities and services of Cobden, and he was followed 
by Disraeli, who with great force and felicity of language 
delineated the character of the deceased statesman, who, he said, 
“ was an ornament to the House of Commons and an honour 
to England.” Bright also attempted to address the House, 
but, after a sentence or two delivered in a tremulous voice, he 
was overpowered with emotion, and declared he must leave to 
a calmer moment what he had to say on the life and character of 
the manliest and gentlest spirit that ever quitted or tenanted a 
human form. 

In the French Corps L^gislatif , also, the vice-president. Forbade 
la Roquette, referred to his death, and warm expressions of esteem 
were repeated and applauded on cveiy side. ‘‘ The death of 
Richard Cobden^” said M. la Roquette, “ is not alone a misfortune 
for England, but a cause of mourning for France and humanity.” 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the French minister of foreign affairs, made his 
death the subject of a special despatch, desiring the French 
ambassador to express to the government “ the mournful 
sympathy and truly national regret which the death, as lamented 
as premature, of Richard Cobden had excited on that side of the 
Channel. He is above all,” he added, “ in our eyes the repre- 
sentative of those sentiments and those cosmopolitan prmciples 
before which national frontiers and rivalries disappear ; whilst 
essentially of his country, he was still more of his time ; he knew 
what mutual relations could accomplish in our day for the 
prosperity of peoples. Cobden, if I may be permitted to say so, 
was an international man.” 

He was buried at West Lavington church, on the 7 th of April. 
His grave was surrounded by a large crowd of mourners, among 
whom were Gladstone, Bright, Milner Gibson, Charles Villicrs 
and a host besides from all parts of the country. In 1866 the 
Cobden Club was founded in London, to promote free^trade 
economics, and it became a centre for political propaganda on 
those lines ; and prizes were instituted in his name at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Cobden had married in 1840 Miss Catherine Anne Williams, 
a Welsh lady, and left five surviving daughters, of whom Mrs 
Cobden-Unwin (wife of the publisher Mr Fisher Unwin), Mrs 
Walter Sickert (wife of the paiiiter) and Mrs Cobden-Sanderson 
(wife of the well-known artist m bookbindingX afterwards 
became prominent in various sfihcrcs, and inherited their father^s 
political interest. His only son died, to Cobden’s inexpressible 
grief, at the age of fifteen, in 1656. 

The work of Cobden, and what is now called Cobdenisra,” 
has in recent years been subjected to much criticism from the 
newer school of English economists who advocate a ** national 
policy ” (m the old lines of Alexander Hamilton and Friedridi 
List) as against his cosmopolitan ideals. But it remains the fact 
that his success With the free*tradc movement was for years 
unchallenged, and that the leapt and bbunds with which Ef^lish 
commercial proaipierity advanced after the repeal of the 00m- 
laws were naturally assdeiated with the reformed fiscal poli^, 
so that the very name of protectibnitm iaam totbe identified with 
all that Was not merely heterbdoxhut hatefuL The tariff refbrm 
fadWem^Mit in England started by Mr Chamberlab (gim) had the 
restihiof gjviett new bbldmeas to the opponents of Manohesterism, 
and the Wbm subject once more became controversial: (see 
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Frei Trao® j Corn Laws 5 Protection ; Tariff ; Economics), 
Cobden hm left a deep mark on English history, but he was 
not himself a scientifk economist,” and many of hia confident 
prophecies were completely falsified. As a manufacturer, and 
with the circumstances of his own before him, he considered 
that it was natural for Great Britain to manufacture for the 
world in exchange for her free admission of the more natural ” 
agricultural productsof other countries. He advocated the repeal 
of the corn-laws, not essentially in order to make food cheaper, 
but because it would develop industry and enable the manufac- 
turers to get labouir at low but sufficient wages ; and he assumed 
that other countries Would be unable to compete with England 
in manufactures under free trade, at the prices which wduld be 
possible for English manufactured products. “ We advocate,” 
he said, “ nothing but what is agreeable to the highest behests 
of Christianity— to buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the 
dearest.” He believed that the rest of the world must follow 
England's example : ‘‘if you abolish the corn-laws honestly, 
and adopt free trade in its simplicity, there will not be a tariff 
in Europe that will not be changed in less than five years ” 
(January 1846). His cosmopolitanism— ^hich makes him in the 
modem Imperialist’s eyes a “ Little Englander ” of the straitest 
sect — ^led him to deplore any survival of the colonial system and 
to hail the removal of ties which bound the mother country to 
remote dependencies ; but it was, in its day, a generous and 
sincere reaction against popular sentiment, and Cobden was at 
all events an outspoken advocate of an irresistible British navy. 
There were enough inconsistencies in his creed to enable both 
sides in the recent controversies to claim him as one who if he 
were still alive would have supported their case in the altered 
circumstances ; but, from the taographical point of view, these 
issues are hardly relevant. Cobden inevitably stands for 
“ Cobdenism,” which is a creed largely developed the modem 
free-trader in the course of subsequent years. It becomes 
equivalent to economic laisser-fatre and “ Manchesterism,” and 
as such it must fight its own corner with those who now take 
into consideration many national factors which had no place in 
the early utilitarian individualistic regime of Cobden’s own day. 

The standard biography is that by John Morky (I881). Cobdeii's 
speeches were collected and published m 1870. The centenary 
of Ills birth m 1904 was celebrated by a flood of articles in the news- 
mpers and magazines, naturally coloured by the new controversy in 
England over the Tariff Reform movement. 

C0BBT, CAREL GABRIEL (1813-1889), Dutch classical 
scholar, was bom at Paris on the 28th of November 1813, and 
educated at the Hague Gymnasium and the university of Leiden. 
In 1836 he won a gold medal for an essay entitled Prosopograpkia 
XenophofUea, a brilliant characterization of all the persons 
introduced into the Metnorabiliaf Symposium and Oeconomteus 
of Xenophon. His Ohservationes criiitae in Plaioms c&mici 
rdtqtdas (1840) revealed his remarkable critical faculty. The 
university conferred on him an honorary degree, and recom- 
mended him to the government for a travelling pension. The 
ostensible purpose of his journey was to collate the texts of 
Simplicius, which, however, engaged but little of his time. He 
contrived, however, to make a careful study of almost every 
Greek manuscript in the Italian libraries, and returned after 
five years with an intimate knowledge of palaeography. In 
1846 he mamed, and in the same year was appointed to an 
extraordinary professorship at Leiden. His inaugural address, 
De Arte interpretandi Gramnmtices et Crittces Fundamentis 
innixa^ has been called the most perfect piece of I^tin prose 
written in the 19th century. The rest of his life was passed 
uneventfully at Leiden. In 1856 he became joint editor of 
Mnemosyne, a philological review, which he soon raised to a 
leading position among classical journals. He contributed to it 
many critical notes and emendations, which were afterwards 
collected in book form under the titJei Name Ledimes, Variae 
LeioUmesmd MiscMunea CHiiea. In 1^5 he took a ^^romment 
part at the Leiden Tercentenary, and impressed all his kearem 
by his wonderful laciUty in Latin improvisation. In 1884^ ^hen 
his health was laiUng, ^ retired as emeritus professor. He died 
on the ifith of Octobe 1889. Cobet’s special weapon as a critic 
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was his consummate knowledge of palaeography, but he was no 
less distinguished for his rare acumen aim wide knowledge of 
classical literature. He has been blamed for rashness in the 
emendation of difficult passages, and for neglecting the comments 
of other scholars. He had little sympathy for the German 
critics, and maintained that the best combination was English 
good sense with French taste. He always expressed his obliga- 
tion to the English, saying that his masters were three Richards — 
Bentley, Porson and Dawes. 

See an appreciative obituary notice by W. G. Rutherford in the 
Classic(d Review, I>ec, 1889; Hartman in Bursian's Biographtsches 
Jahfhuch, 1890; Sandys, Htsl, Class, Schol. (1908), iii. 282. 

OOBHAM, a village in the Medway parliamentary division 
of Kent, England, 4 m. W. of Rochester. The church (Early 
English and later, and restored by Sir G. G. Scott) is famous for 
its collection of ancient brasses, of which thirteen belonging to 
the years 1320-1529 commemorate members of the Brooke and 
Cobham families. There are some fine oak stalls and some 
tilting armour of the 14th century in the chancel. Cobham 
college, containing 20 almshouses, took the place, after the dis- 
solution, of a college for priests founded by Sir John de Cobham 
in the 14th century. The present mansion of Cobhaun Hall is 
mainly Elizabethan. The picture gallery contains a fine collection 
of works by the great masters, Italian, Dutch and English. 

The Cobham family was established here before the reign of 
Iving John. In 1313 Henry de Cobham was created Baron 
Cobham, but on the execution of Sir John Oldcastle (who had 
been Summoned to parliament, jure uxons, as Baron Cobham) 
in 1417, the barony lay dormant till revived in 1445 Edward, 
son of Sir Thomas Brooke and Joan, grand-daughter of the 3rd 
Baron Cobham. In 1603 Henry Brooke, Lord Cobham, was 
arraigned for participation in the Raleigh conspiracy, and spent 
the remainder of his life in prison, where he died in 1618. With 
him the title expired, and Cobham Hall was granted to Lodowick 
Stewart, duke of Lennox, passing subsequently by descent and 
marriage to the earls of Darnley. The present Viscount Cobham 
(cr. 1718) belongs to the Lyttelton family (see Lyttelton, ist 
Baron). 

GOBIJA, or Puerto La Mar (the official title given to it by 
the Bolivian government), a port and town of the Chilean 
province of Antofagasta, about 800 m. N. of Valparaiso. It is 
the oldest port on this part of the coast, and was for a time the 
principal outlet for a large mining district. It was formerly 
capital of the Bolivian department of Atacama and the only 
port possessed by Bolivia, but the seizure of that department in 
1879 by Chile and the construction of the Antofagasta and 
Oruro railway deprived it of all importance, and its population, 
estimated at 6000 in 1858, has fallen to less than 500. Its 
harbour is comparatively safe but lacks landing facilities. Smelt- 
ing for neighbouring mines is still carried on, and some of its 
former trade remains, but the greater part of it has gone to 
Tocopilla and Antofagasta. The town occupies a narrow beach 
between the sea and bluffs, and was greatly damaged by an 
earthquake and tidal wave in 1877. 

COBLE (probably of Celtic origin, and connected with the 
root ceu or cau, hollow; cf. Welsh ceuM, a ferry-boat), a flat- 
bottomed fishing-boat, with deep-lying rudder and lug-sail, 
used off the north-east coast of England. 

COBLENZ (Koblenz), a city and fortress of Germany, capital 
of the Prussian Rhine Province, 57 m. S.E. from Cologne by 
rail, pleasantly situated on the left bank of the Rhine at its 
confluence with the Mosel, from which circumstance it derived 
its ancient name Confluentes, of which Coblenz is a corruption. 
Pop, (1885) 31,669 ; (1905) 53,902. Its defensive works are 
extensive, and consist of strong modem forts crowning the hills 
encircling the town on the west, and of the citadel of Ehrenbreit- 
stein {q,v,) on the opposite bank of the Rhine. The old city was 
triangular in shajpe, two sides being bounded by the Rhine and 
Mosel and the third by a line of fortifications. The last were 
razed in 1890, and the town was permitted to expand in this 
direction. Immediately outside the former walls lies the new 
central railway station, in which is effected a junction of the 
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[ Cologne-Mainz railway with the strategical line Metz-Beriin. 
The Rhine is crossed 1 ^ a bridge of boats 485 yds. long, by an 
I iron bridge built for railway {purposes in 1864, and, a mile above 
the town, by a beautiful bridge of two wide and lofty spans 
carrying the Berlin railway referred to. The Mosel is spanned 
by a Gothic freestone bridge of 24 arches, erected in 13^, and 
also by a railway bridge. 

The city, down to 1890, consisted of the Altstadt (old city) 
and the Neustadt (new city) or Klemenstadt. Of these, the Alt- 
stadt is closely built and has only a few fine streets and squares, 
while the Neustadt possesses numerous broad streets and a 
handsome frontage to the Rhine. In the more ancient part of 
Coblenz are several buildings which have an historical interest. 
Prominent among these, near the point of confluence of the 
rivers, is the church of St Castor, with four towers. The church 
was originally founded in 836 by Louis the Pious, but the present 
Romanesque building was completed in 1208, the Gothic vaulted 
roof dating from 1498. In front of the church of St Castor 
stands a fountain, erected by the French in 1812, with an 
inscription to commemorate Napoleon's invasion of Russia, 
Not long after, the Russian troops occupied Coblenz; and St 
Priest, their commander, added in irony these words — “ Vu ei 
approuve par nous, Commandant Russe de la Vtlle de Coblence : 
Janvier ler, 1814." In this quarter of the town, too, is the 
Liebfrauenkirche, a fine church (nave 1250, choir 1404-1431) 
with lofty late Romanesque towers ; the castle of the electors 
of Trier, erected in 1280, which now contains the municipal 
picture gallery ; and the family house of the Metternichs, where 
Prince Metternich, the Austrian statesman, was born in 1773. 
In the modern part of the town lies the palace (Residenzschloss), 
with one front looking towards the Rhine, the other into the 
Neustadt. It was built in 1778-1786 by Clement Wenceslaus 
the last elector of Trier, and contains among other curiosities 
some fine Gobelin tapestries. From it some pretty gardens and 
promenades {Kaiserin Augusta Anlagen) stretch along the bank 
of the Rhine, and in them is a memorial to the poet Max von 
Schenkendorf. A fine statue to the empress Augusta, whose 
favourite residence was Coblenz, stands in the Luisen-platz. 
But of all public memorials the most striking is the colossal 
equestrian statue of the emperor William I., erected by the 
Rhine provinces in 1897, standing on a lofty and massive pedestal, 
at the point where the Rhine and Mosel meet. Coblenz has also 
handsome law courts, government buildings, a theatre, a museum 
of antiquities, a conservatory of music, two high grade schools, 
a hospital and numerous charitable institutions. Coblenz is a 
principal seat of the Mosel and Rhenish wine trade, and also does 
a large business in the export of mineral waters. Its manufactures 
include pianos, paper, cardboard, machinery, boats and barges. 
It is an important transit centre for the Rhine railways and for 
the Rhine navigation. 

Coblenz (Confluentes, Covelenz, Cobelenz) was one of the 
military posts established by Drusus about 9 B.c. Later it was 
frequently the residence of the Frankish kings, and in 860 and 
922 was the scene of ecclesiastical synods. At the former of 
these, held in the Liebfrauenkirche, took place the reconciliation 
of Louis the German with his hdf-brother Charles the Bald. 
In 1018 the city, after receiving a charter, was given by the 
emperor Henry II. to the archbishop of Trier (Treves), and it 
remained in the possession of the archbishop-electors till the 
close of the i8th century. In 1249-1254 it was surrounded with 
new walls by Archbishop Arnold II. (of Isenburg) ; and it was 
partly to overawe the turbulent townsmen that successive arch- 
bishops built and strengthened the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein 
{q,v,) that dominates the citjr. As a member of the league of the 
Rhenish cities which took its rise in the 13th century, Coblenz 
attained to great prosperity ; and it continued to advance till 
the disasters of Ae Thirty Years' War occasioned a rapid 
decline. After Philip Christopher, elector of Trier, had sur- 
rendered Ehrenbreitstein to the iVench the town received an 
imperial garrison (1632), which was soon, however, expelled 
^ the Swedes. They in their turn handed the city over to the 
French, but the imperial forces succeeded in retaking it by 
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Storm (1636). In 1688 it was besieged by the French under 
Marshal de BoufHers, but they only succeeded in bombarding 
the Altstadt into ruins, destroying among other buildings the 
old merchants^ hall {Kaufham), which was restored in its present 
form in 1725. In 1786 the elector of Trier, Qcment Wenceslaus 
of Saxony, took up his residence in the town, and gave great 
assistance in its extension and improvement ; a few years 
later it became, through the invitation of his minister, Ferdinand, 
Freiherr von Duminijiue, one of the principal rendezvous of the 
French imigris. This drew down upon the archbishop-elector 
the wrath of the French republicans ; in 1794 Coblenz was 
taken by the Revolutionary army under Marceau (who fell 
during the siege), and, after the peace of Lun^viUe, it was made 
the chief town of the Rhine and Mosel department (1798). 
In 1814 it was occupied by the Russians, by the congress of 
Vienna it was assign^ to Prussia, and in 1822 it was made the 
seat of government of the Rhine province. 

See Daniel, Deutschland (Leipzig, 1895) ; W. A. Gunther, Geschichte 
der Stadt Kci>leng (Gobi., 1815) ; and Bar, Urkunden und Akten zur 
Gesch%chte der Verfassung und Verwaltung der Stadt Koblenz his zum 
Jahre ijoo (Bonn, 1898). 

COBOTJRG, the capital of Northumberland county, Ontario, 
Canada, on I^ke Ontario and the Grand Trunk railway ; 70 m. 
E.N.E. of Toronto, Pop. (1901) 4239. It has a large, safe 
harbour, and steamboat communication with St Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario ports, It contains car-works, foundries, and 
carpet and woollen factories, and is a summer resort, especially 
for Americans. Victoria University, formerly situated here, 
was removed to Toronto in 1890. 

COBRA {Naja tripudians), a poisonous Colubrine snake, 
belonging to the family Elapidae, known also as the hooded 
snake, cobra di capello or naga. In this genus the anterior ribs 
are elongated, and by raising and bringing forward these, the 
neck can be expanded at will into a broad disk or hood. It 

possesses two rows of 
palatine teeth in the 
upper jaw, while the 
maxillary bones bear 
the fangs, of which the 
anterior one only is in 
connexion with the 
Head of Cobra. poison gland, the others 

in various stages of 
growth remaining loose in the surrounding flesh until the 
destruction of the poison fang brings the one immediately 
behind to the front, which then gets anchylosed to the maxillary 
bone, and into connexion with the gland secreting the poison, 
which in the cobra is about the size of an almond. Behind the 
poison fangs there are usually one or two ordinary teeth. The 
cobra attains a length of nearly 6 ft. and a girth of about 6 in. 

The typical cobra is yellowish to dark-brown, with a black and 
white spectacle-mark on the back of the hood, and with a pair of 
large black and white spots on the corresponding under-surface. 
There are, however, many varieties, in some of which the spectacle 
markings on the hood are wanting. The cobra may be regarded 
as nocturnal in its habits, being most active by night, although 
not unfrequently found in motion during the day. It usually 
conceds itself under logs of wood, in the roofs of huts and in 
holes in old walls and ruins, where it is often come upon in- 
aavertently, inflicting a death wound before it has been observed. 
It feeds on small quadrupeds, frogs, lizards, insects and the 
eggs of birds, in search of which it sometimes ascends trees. 
When seeking its prey it glides slowly along the ground, holding 
the anterior third of its body aloft, with its hood distended, on 
the alert for anything that maycome in itsway. ‘^This attitude,” 
says Sir J. Fayrer, “ is very striking, and few objects are more 
calculated to inspire awe than a large cobra when, with his hood 
erect, hissing loudly, and his eyes glaring, he prepares to strike.” 
It is said to drink l^e quantities of water, although like reptiles 
in general it will live for wmy months without food or drinki 
The cobra is oviparous ; and its eggs, which are from 18 to 25 
in number, are of a pure white colour, somewhat resembling in 
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size and appearance the eggs of the pigeon, but sometimes larger. 
These it leaves to be hatched by the heat of the sun. It is 
widely distributed, from Transcaspia to China and to the Malay 
Islands, and is found in all parts of India, from Ceylon to the 
Himalayas up to about 8000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Closely allied is iV. haje, the common hooded cobra of all 
Africa, the Spy^slange, i.e, spitting snake of the Boers. 

The cobra is jusSy regarded as one of the most deadly of 
the Indian Thaiiatophidia. Many thousand deaths are caused 
annually by this unfortunately common species, but it is diflUcult 
to obtain accurate statistics. The bite of a vigorous cobra will 
often prove fatal in a few minutes, and as there is no practicable 
antidote to the poison, it is only in rare instances that such 
mechanical expedients as cauterizing, constriction or amputa- 
tion can be applied with sufficient promptitude to prevent the 
virus from entering the circulation. Owing to a small reward 
offered by the Indian government for the head of each poisonous 
snake, great numbers of cobras have been destroyed ; but only 
low-caste Hindus will engage in such work, the cobra being 
regarded by the natives generally with superstitious reverence, 
as a divinity powerful to injure, and therefore to be propitiated ; 
and thus oftentimes when found in their dwellings this snake is 
allowed to remain, and is fed and protected. “ Should fear,” 
says Sir J. Fayrer, “ and perhaps the death of some inmate 
bitten by accident, prove stronger than superstition, it may be 
caught, tenderly handled, and deported to some field, where it is 
released and allowed to depart in peace, not killed ” (Thanato- 
phidia of India), Great numbers, especially of young cobras, 
are killed by the adjutant birds and by the mungoos — a small 
mammal which attacks it with impunity, apparently not from 
want of susceptibility to the poison, but by its dexterity in 
eluding the bite of the cobra. Mere scratching or tearing does 
not appear to be sufficient to bring the poison from the glands ; 
it is only when the fangs are firmly implanted by the jaws being 
pressed together that the virus enters the wound, and in those 
circumstances it has been shown by actual experiment that the 
mungoos, like all other warm-blooded animals, succumbs to the 
poison. In the case of reptiles, the cobra poison takes effect 
much more slowly, while it has been proved to have no effect 
whatever on other venomous serpents. 

In the Egyptian hieroglyphics the cobra occurs constantly 
with the body erect and hood expanded ; its name was ouro, 
which signifies “ king,” and the animal appears in Greek literature 
as ouratos and basiltscus. With the Egyptian snake-charmers 
of the present day the cobra is as great a favourite as with their 
Hindu colleagues. They pretend to change the snake into a 
rod, and it appears that the supple snake is made stiff and rigid 
by a strong pressure upon its neck, and that the animal does not 
seem to suffer from this operation, but soon recovers from the 
cataleptic fit into which it has been temporarily thrown. 

The cobra is the snake usually exhibited by the Indian jugglers, 
who show great dexterity m handling it, even when not deprived 
of its fangs. Usually, however, the front fang at least is extracted, 
the creature being thus rendered harmless until the succeeding 
tooth tadees its place, and in many cases all the fangs, with the 
germs behind, are removed — the cobra being thus rendered 
innocuous for life. The snake charmer usufidly plays a few 
simple notes on the flute, and the cobra, apparently delighted, 
rears half its length in the air and sways its head and body about, 
keeping time to the music. 

The cobra, like almost all poisonous snakes, is by no means 
aggressive, and when it gets timely warning of the approach 
of man endeavours to get out of his way. It is only when 
trampled upon inadvertently, or otherwise irritated, that it 
attempts to use its fangs. It is a good swimmer, often crossing 
broad rivers, and probably even narrow arms of the sea, for it 
has been met with at sea at least a quarter of a mile from land. 

COBURG, a town of Germany, the twin capital with Gotha 
of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on the left bank of the Itz, 
an affluent of the Regen, on the southern slope of the Franken- 
wald, the railway from Eisenach to Lichtenfels, and 40 m. S.S.E. 
of Gotha. Pop. (1905) 22,489. The town is for the most part 
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old; and contains a number of interesting buildings. The duod 
palace; known as the Ehrenbuxg, is a itiagnifii^nt building; 
origin^ly erected on the site of a convent of baretfootcd frkrs 
by Duke John Ernest in 1540, renovated in 1698, and restored 
in 1816 by Duke Ernest L It oontains a vast and richly 
decorated hall; the court church and a fine picture gallery. In 
the gardens are the mausokum of Duke Erancis (d. 1806) and 
his wife, a bronze equestrian statue of Duke Ernest II. ; and a 
fountain in commemoration of Duke Alfred (duke of Edinburgh). 
In the market square are the medieval Rathaus, the government 
buildings; and a statue of Prince Albert (consort of Queen 
Victoria), by William Thced the younger (rSo^-iSqi). Jn the 
Schloss-'platz are the Edinburgh Palace (Pakis Edinburg), 
built in 1881, the theatre and an equestrian statue of Duke 
Ernest 1 . Among the churches the most remarkable is the 
Moritzkirche; with a lofty tower. The educational establish- 
ments include a gymnasium, founded in 1604 by Duke John 
Casimir (d. 1633) and thus known as the Casimirianum, a com- 
mercial, an agricultural and other schools. The Zeughaus 
(armoury) contains the ducal library of 100,000 volumes, and 
among other public buildings may be mentioned the Augusten- 
stift, formerly the seat of the ministerial offices, and the Marstall 
(royal mews). On a commanding eminence above the town is 
the ancient castle of Coburg, dating from the nth century (sec 
below). In 1781 it was turned into a penitentiary and lunatic 
asylum, but in 1835-1838 was completely restored, and now 
contains a natural history museum. The most interesting room 
in this building is that which was occupied by Luther in 1 530, 
where the surroundings may have inspired, though (as is now 
proved) he did not compose, the famous hymn, Em' fesie Burg 
ist unser Gait ; the bed on which he slept, and the pulpit from 
which he preached in the old chapel are shown. Coburg is a 
place of considerable industry, the chief branches of the latter 
being brewing, manufactures of machinery, colours and porcelain, 
iron-founding and saw-milling ; and there is an important trade 
in the cattle reared in the neighbourhood. Among various 
places of interest in the vicinity are the ducal residences of 
Callenberg and Rosenau, in the latter of which Albert, Prince 
Consort, was bom in 1819 ; the castle of Lau ter burg ; and the 
village of Neuses, with the house of the poet J. M. F. Riickert, 
who died here in 1866, and on the other side of the river the 
tomb of the poet Moritz August von Thiimmel (1738-1817). 

The town of Coburg, first mentioned in a record of 1207, owed 
its existence and its name to the castle, and in the 15th and i6th 
centuries was of considerable importance as a halting-place on 
the great trade route from Nuremberg via Bamberg to the North. 
In 1245 the castle became the seat of the elder branch of the 
counts of Henneberg (Coburg-Schmalkalden). The countships 
of Coburg and Schmalkalden passed by the marriage of Jutta, 
daughter of Hermann L (d. 1290), to Otto V. of Branden- 
burg, whose grandson John, however, sold them to Henry VIII. 
of Henneberg, his brother-in-law. Henry’s daughter Catherine 
(d. 1397) married Frederick HI. of Meissen, and so brought the 
castle, town and countship into the possession of the Saxon 
house of Wettin. In 1549 Duke John Ernest of Saxony made 
Coburg his residence and turned the old castle into a fortress strong 
enough to stand a three years’ siege (1632-1635) dunng the 
Thirty Years’ War, In 1641 Coburg fell to the dukes of Saxe- 
Altenburg, In 1835 it became the residence of the dukes of 
Saxe-Coburg. For the princes of the house of Coburg see Wettin 
and Saxe-Coburo. 

COCA, or Coca {Erythroxylan co^a), a plant of the natural 
order Erythroxylaceae, the leaves of which arc used as a stimulant 
in the western countries of South Amenca.^ It resembles a 
blackthorn bush, and grows to a height of 6 or 8 ft, The branches 
are straight, and the leaves, which have a lively green tint, are 
thin, opaque, oval, more or less tapering at the extremities. 

^ Garcilasso d« la Ve^a. writing of the plant, that it is called 
cuca by the Indians, coca by the Spaniards ; and Father Bias Valera 
states that the leaves are called cuca both by Indians and Spaniards 
{The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, 1609-1617 ; trans. by C. R. 
Markham, Hakluyt Soc., 1871). See also, on the name cuca, Christl- 
son. Brit Med. Journ., April 29. 1876, p, 527. 


A marked chaiacterktic of the leaf ia an areoJaf»d portion 
bounded by two longitudinal curved linea one on each side of 
the midrib, and more conspitnous on the under face of the leaf. 
Good samples of the dried leaves are uncurled, are of a deep 
green on the upper, and. a grey^reen on the bwer surface, and 
have a strong tea-Uke odour ; mivm chewed they produce a sense 
of warmth in the mouth, and have a pleasant, pungent taste. 
Bad specimens have a camphoraceous smell and a brownish 
colour, and lack the pungent taste. The dowers are small, and 
disposed in little clusters on short stalks ; the coroUa is composed 
of five yellowish^white petals, the anthers are heart-shaped, and 
the pistil consists of three carpels united to form a three- 
diambered ovary. The flowers are succeeded by red berries. 
The seeds ore sown in December and January in small plots 
(almactgas) sheltered from the sun, and the young plants when 
from li to 2 ft. in height are placed in holes (aspt), or, if the 
ground is level, in furrows (uachos) in carefullytweeded sod. 
The plants thrive best in hot, damp situations, such as the 
clearings of forests ; but the leaves most preferred are obtained 
in drier localities, on the sides of hills. The leaves are gathered 
from plants varying in age from one and a half to upwards of 
forty years. They are considered ready for plucking when they 
break on being bent. The first and most abundant harvest is 
in March, after the rains ; the second is at the end of J une, the 
third in October or November. The green leaves {main) are 
spread in thin layers on coarse woollen cloths and dried in the 
sun ; they are then packed in sacks, which, in order to preserve 
the quality of the leaves, must be kept from damp. 

In the Kew Bulletin for January 1889 is an account of the 
history and botany of the plant, which has been so long under 
cultivation in South America that its original home is doubtful. 
As the result of this cultivation numerous forms have arisen. 
The writer distinguishes from the typical Peruvian form with 
pointed leaves a variety novo-granatense , from New Granada, 
which has smaller leaves with a rounded apex. The plant is now 
cultivated in the West Indies, India, Ceylon, Java and elsewhere. 
It has been estimated that coca is used by about 8,000,000 of 
the human race, being consumed in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Rio Negro. In Peru the Indians carry a leathern 
pouch (the chuspa or huallqut) for the leaves, and a supply of 
pulverized unslaked lime, or a preparation of the ashes of the 
quinoa plant {Chenopodtum Quinoa\ called Jlipta or llucta. 
Three or four times a day labour is suspended for chacchar or 
acullicar, as the mastication of coca is termed. The leaves, 
deprived of their stalks, are chewed and formed into a ball 
(acullico) in the mouth ; a small quantity of the lime or llipta 
is then applied to the acullico to give it a proper relish. Two 
or three ounces of coca are thus daily consumed by each Indian. 

Coca was used by the Peruvian Indians in the most ancient 
times. It was employed as an offering to the sun, or to produce 
smoke at the great sacrifices ; and the priests, it was Ixlieved, 
must chew it during the performance of religious ceremonies, 
otherwise the gods would not be propitiated. Coca is still held 
in superstitious veneration among the Peruvians, and is believed 
by the miners of Cerro de Pasco to soften the veins of ore, if 
masticated and thrown upon them. 

The composition of different specimens of coca leaves is very 
inconstant. Besides the important alkaloid comine (j.w.), 
occurring to the extent of about 0*2 % in fresh specimens, there 
are several other alkaloids. The preparations of coca leaves are 
incompatible with certain drugs which might often be prescribed 
in combination with them, such as salts of mercup^, menthol 
and mineral acids, which latter decompose cocaine into benzoic 
acid and eegonine. 

Coca leaves and preparations of them have no external action. 
Internally their action is similar to that of opium, thoqgh some- 
what less narcotic, and causing a dilatation of the pu^ of the 
eye instead of a contraction. When masticated, the leaves first 
cause a tingling in the tongue and mucous membrane of the 
mouth, owing to a stimulation of the nerves of common sensation, 
and then abolish taste owing to a paralysis of the teminals of 
the gustatory nerves. They have a definite anaesthetic action 
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Upon the tnueouft membrane pf the stomachy from which there 
come in lai^ge part those orgamic ecnfiation® which we interpret as 
hui^;er. Hence it is possible^ under the induenoe ol coca^ to go 
without food or consciousness of needing it, for m long a period 
as three days. Tlie dmg is not a food, howeter, as its com- 
position and history in the body clearly show, and the individual 
who comfortably fasts under its influence nevertheless shows all 
the physical sigm of starvation, such as loss of weight In small 
doses coca stimulates the intestinal peristalsis and thus is an 
aperient, but in large do^s it paralyses the muscuhu’ coat of the 
bowel, causing constipation, such as is constantly seen in coco- 
maniacs, and in those inhabitants of Peru and Ihe adjaoent 
countries who take it in excess or are markedly susceptible to its 
influence. 

The injection of coca leaves has a very remarkable effect upon 
the higher tracts of the nervous system — an effect curiously 
contrary to that produced by their chief ingredient upon the 
peripheral parts of the nervous apparatus. The mental power 
IS, at any rhte subjectively, enhanced in marked degree. In the 
absence of extended experiments in psychological laboratories, 
such as have been conducted with alcohol, it is not possible 
to say whether the apparent enhancement of the intellect is 
an objectively demonstrable fact. The physical power is un- 
questionably increased, such muscular exercises as are involved 
in ascending mountains being made much easier after the chewing 
of an ounce or so of these leaves. Excess in coca-chewing leads 
in many cases to great bodily wasting, mental failure, insomnia, 
weakness of the circulation and extreme dyspepsia. For other 
pharmacological characters and the therapeutic employments of 
coca see Cocaine, 

COCAINE, C^7H2xN04, an alkaloid occurring to the extent 
of about I % in the leaves of Erythroxylon coca (see above). 
It is associated with many other alkaloids : cinnamyl 
cocaine, C19H28NO4 ; a-truxilline (Ci^^H^N04)2 ; j8-truxi!Hne, 
(Cij)H 28N04)2 ; benzoylecgonine, C|qHjj)N 02 ; tropa-cocaine, 
C,5 Hjj,N 02; hygrine, CgH^r^NO; cuscohygrine, C,3H*,N0,. 
These substances, which may be collectively termed “ cocaines, 
are all derivatives of eegonine Cocaine is benzoylmethyl 

eegonine. It crystallizes from alcohol in prisms, which are 
sparingly soluble in water. Its solution has a bitter taste, 
alkaline reaction, and is laevorotatory. Its use as a local 
anaesthetic (see Anaesthesia) makes it the most valuable of 
the coca alkaloids, and it is much used in ophthalmic practice. 
Applied to the conjunctiva it causes anaesthesia, dilatation of 
the pupil, diminution of the intraocular tension, and some 
interference with accommodation. The conversion of the 
mixture obtained by extracting coca-leaves into cocaine is 
effected by saponifying the esters into eegonine and the respective 
acids, and then benzoylating and methylating the eegonine. 
Homologues of cocaine — ethylbenzoylecgonine, &c. — have been 
prepared; they closely resemble natural cocaine. Cinnamyl 
cocaine is cinnamylmethylecgonine, i.e, cocaine in which the 
benzoyl group is replaced by the cinnamyl group, a- and 
jS-truxillines, named from their isolation from a coca of Truxillo 
(Peru), are two isomeric alkaloids which hydrolyse to eegonine, 
methyl alcohol, and two isomeric acids, the truxillic acids, 
^gHig04. The alkaloids are therefore methyl truxillyleogonines. 
The truxillic acids have been studied by K, Liebermann and his 
students {Ber.^ vols. 21-27, and 31), and are diphenyl tetra- 
methylene dicarboxylic acids. 

COCANABA, or CocoNADA, a town of British India, in the 
GodAvari district of Madras, on the coast in the extreme north 
of the Godavm delta, about 315 m. N. of Madras. Pop. (1901) 
48,096, showing an increase of 18% in the decade. As the 
administrative headquarters of the district, and the chief port 
on the Coromandel coast after Madras, Cocanada was formerly 
of considerable importance, but its shipping trade has declined, 
owing to the silting of the anchorage, and to the construction of 
the railway. It is Connected by naVl^ble channels with the 
canal system of the Godavari delta, and by a branch line with 
Samalkot on the East Goaet railway. He anchorage is an open 
roadstead, with two lighthouses. The chief exports are rice, 
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cotton, sugar and oilseeds. Mills have been established for 
cleaning rice. The town contains a second-grade college, a high 
school, and a literary assodarion. 

GOGC^lBfl; (strictly Koch], JBHANNIS (1603-1669), Dutch 
theologian, was born at Bremen. Aftser studying at Hamburg 
and I^Vaneker, where Sixtinus Amama was one of his teachers, 
he became in 1630 professor of biblical philology at the “ Gym- 
nasium illustre in his native town. In 1636 be was transferred 
to Franeker, where he held the chair of Heljrew, and from 1643 
the chair of theology also, until 1650, when he succeeded Fr. 
Sponheim the elder as professor of theology at Leiden. He died 
on the 4th of November 1669. His chief services as an oriental 
scholar were in the department of Hebrew philology and 
exegesis. As one of tlie leading exponents of the “ aivenant ” 
or “ federal theology, he spiritualized the Hebrew scriptures 
to such an extent that it was said that Cocceius found Clirist 
everywhere in the Old Testament and Hugo Grotius found him 
nowhere. He taught that before the Fall, as much as after it, 
the relation between God and man was a covenant. The first 
covenant was a “ Covenant of Works.” For this was sub- 
stituted, after the Fall, the ‘^Covenant of Grace,” to fulfil 
which the coming of Jesus Christ was necessary. He held 
millenarian views, and was the founder of a school of theologians 
who were called after him Cocceians. His theology was founded 
entirely on the Bible, and he did much to promote and encourage 
the study of the original text. In one of his essays he contends 
that the observance of the Sabbath, though expedient, is not 
binding upon Christians, since it was a Jewish institution. His 
most distinguished pupil was the celebrated Campeius Vitringa. 
His most valuable work was his Lexicon ei Commmtarius Sermonts 
Hebraici el Chaldaici (Leiden, 1669), which has been frequently 
republished ; his theology is fully expounded in his Summa 
Doctfinae de Foedere ei Testamento Dei (1648). 

His collected works were published in 12 folio volumes (Amster- 
dam, 1673-1675). See Herzog-Hauck, Realencyhlop&dte, 

OOOCIl)IA,an important order of Sporozoa Ectospora, parasites 
possessing certain very distinctive characters. With one or two 
possible exceptions, they are invariably intracellular during the 
entire trophic life of the individual. They always attack tissue- 
cells, usually of an epithelium, and never blood-corpuscles. 
Correlated with the advanced degree of parasitism, there is a 
complete absence of specialization or differentiation of the cell- 
body, and the trophozoite is quite incapable of any kind of 
movement. In all cases, so far as known, the life-cycle is di- 
|;enetic, an asexual generation (produced by schizogony) alternat- 
ing with a sexual one (gametogony). After conjugation of two 
highly-differentiated gametes has tsiken place, a resistant oocyst 
is formed, which provides for the dispersal of the species ; inside 
this sporogony (spore- and sporozoite-formation) goes on. 

Hake (1839) was, perhaps, the first to describe a Coccidian, 
but he regarded the parasites as pathological cell-products. In 
1845 N. Lieberkiihn pointed out the resemblances 
to Gregarines, with which organisms he considered * 
Coccidia to be allied. A year later, H. KIoss proved the existence 
of similar parasites in the snail, and attempted to construct their 
life-history ; this form was subsequently named Klossta htlicina 
by A. Schneider. The asexual part of the life-cyde w^ first 
described by Th. Eimer in 1870, for a Coeddian infesting the 
mouse, which was afterwards elevated by Schneider into a distinct 
genus Eimeria. The generic name Coccidium was introduced 
by R. Leudeart in 1879, for the parasite of the rabbit. It was 
maaiy years, however, before the double character of the life- 
cyde was realized, and the ideas of L. and R. Pfeiffer, who first 
suggested the possibility of an alternation of generations, for a 
long time foui^ no favour. In the first decade of the 20th century 
great progress was accomplished, thanks largely to the researches 
of F. Schaudinn and M. Siedlecki who first demonstrated the 
occurrence of sexual conjugation in die group ; and the Coccidian 
life-history is now one <k the best known among Sporozoa. 

Coccidiaappeartobe confined^ to four great phyla, Vertebrates, 

1 A curious organism, parasitic in a gregarine, has lately b©«i 
described by Dogiel as a coccidian, and termed Hyahspkamt, 
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Molluscs, Arthropods and Annelids; the firstnamedgroup furnishes 
by far the most hosts, the parasites being frequently met with in 
domestic animals, both birds and mammals. Following 
etfectVoa Casual method of infection, the epithelium of 

hoat. the gut or of its appendages the liver [Plate L, 
fig. ij) is a very common seat of the parasitic inva- 
sion. But in many cases Coccidia are found in other organs, to 
which they are doubtless carried by lymphatic or circulatory 
channels. In Molluscs, they often occur in the kidneys (fig. 2) ; 
in Insects, they are met with as “ coelomic parasites, the fat- 
bodies, pericardial cells, &c., being a favourite habitat; even the 
testis is not free from their attentions in one or two instances, 
though the ovary appears always immune. 

The parasite invariably destroys its host-cell completely. 
The latter is at first stimulated to abnormal growth and activity 
and becomes greatly hypertrophied, the nucleus also undergoing 
karyolytic changes (fig. 4). The fatty materials elaborated by 
the host-cell arc rapidly used up by the Coccidian, as nourish- 
ment ; and at length the weakened and disorganized cell is no 
longer able to assimilate but dies and is gradually absorbed by the 
parasite, becoming reduced to a mere enclosing skin or envelope. 
In some cases (ex. Cyclospora caryolytica of the mole) the parasite 
IS actually intranuclear, the nucleus becoming greatly swollen and 
transformed into a huge vacuole containing it, 

The effects of a Coccidian infection upon the host as a whole 
depend largely upon the extent to which endogenous multiplica- 
tion of the parasites takes place. On the one hand, schizogony 
may be so limited in extent as not to cause appreciable injury to 
the host. This seems to be often the case in forms infecting 
Molluscs and Arthropods. On the other hand, where schizogony 
is rapid and prolonged, the results are often serious. For, although 
any one individual only causes the death of a single host-cell, yet 
the number of the parasites may be so enormously increased by 
this means, that the entire affected epithelium may be overrun 
and destroyed. Thus are occasioned grave attacks of coccidiosis, 
characterized by severe enteritis and diarrhoea, which may end 
fatally. In the case of the Vertebrates, secondary causes, result- 
ing from the stoppage of the bile ducts, also help to produce death. 
There is, however, one factor in the endangered animal’s favour. 
Schizogony cannot go on indefinitely ; it has a limit, dependent 
upon the supply of host-cells, and consequently of nutriment, 
available. As this shows signs of becoming exhausted, by the 
rapid multiplication of the parasites, the latter begin to make 
preparations for the exogenous cycle, inaugurated by gametogony. 
When conjugation has taken place and sporogony is begun, the 
danger to the host is at an end. So that, if the acute stage of 
the disease is once successfully passed, the regenerative capacity 
of the epithelium may be able to restore something like equi- 
librium to the deranged metabolism in time to prevent 
collapse. 

Cocetdium sekubergi, parasitic in the intestine of a centipede 
(Lithobius forficatus), may be taken as an example of a Coccidian 
Morpbo^ lif^‘history (see Schaudinn, 1900) : some of the more 
iogyaml important variations exhibited by other forms will be 
noted afterwards. The trophozoite, or actively-grow- 
Maiory* parasite, is an oval or rounded body (fig. 3, I.). 
The general cytoplasm shows no differentiation into ectoplasm 
and endoplasm ; it is uniformly alveolar in character. The 
nucleus is relatively large, and possesses a distinct membrane and 
a well-marked reticulum in which are embedded grains of chro- 
matin. Its most conspicuous feature is the large deeply-staining 
karyosome, which consists of the greater part of the chromatin 
of the nucleus intimately bound up with a plastinoid basis. 
When fully grown, the trophozoite (now a schizont) undergoes 
schizogony. Its nucleus divides successively to form a number of 
nuclei, which travel to the periphery, and there become more or 
less regularly disposed (fig. 3, 11 . and III.). The protoplasm in 
the neighbourhood of each next grows out, as a projecting bud, 
carrying the nucleus with it. In this manner are formed a number 
of club-shaped bodies, the merozoites, which are at length set free 
from the parent-body (IV.), leaving a certain amount of residual 
cytoplasm behind. By the rupture of the disorganized host- 


cell/ the iullyi^formed merozoites ^re liba;rated into the intestinal 
lumen, and seek out fresh epithelial cells. Each is mpre or less 
sickle-shaped, and capable of active movements. Once inside a 
new host-cell, the merozoite grows to a schizont again. 

After this oourse has been repeated several times, gametogony 
sets in, the trophozoites growing more slowly and becoming the 
parent-cells of the sexual elements (gametocytes), either male 
individuals (microgametocytes) or female ones (megagameto- 
cytes), A microgametocyte (fig. 3, VI. d ) is characterized by its 
dense but finely reticular or alveolar cytoplasm, very different 
from the loose structure of that of a schizont. The male elements 
(microgametes) are formed in a manner essentially comparable 
to that in which the formation of merozoites takes place. Al- 
though the details of the nuclear changes and divisions vary 
somewhat, the end-result is similar, a number of little nuclear 
agglomerations being evenly distributed at the surface (VII. <J ), 
Each of these elongates considerably, becoming comma-shaped 
and projecting from the gametocyte. Nearly all the body of the 
male gamete (VIII. i ) consists of chromatin, tlie cytoplasm only 
forming a very delicate zone or envelope around the nucleus. 
From the cytoplasm two long fine flagella grow out, one of 
which originates at the anterior end, the other, apparently, at 
the hinder end, acting as a rudder ; but it is probable that this 
also is developed at the anterior end and attached to the side of 
the body. By means of their flagella the numerous microgametes 
break loose from the body of the microgametocyte and swim 
away in search of a female element. 

A megagametocyte (VI. $ ) is distinguished by its rather 
different shape, being more like a bean than a sphere until ripe 
for maturation, and by the fact that it stores up in its cytoplasm 
quantities of reserve nutriment in the form of rounded refringent 
plastinoid grains. Each female gametocyte gives rise to only a 
single female element (megagamete), after a process of nuclear 
purification. The karyosome is expelled from the nucleus into 
the cytoplasm, where it breaks up at once into fragments ( VIL 9 )„ 
Meanwhile the gametocyte is becoming spherical, and its changes 
in shape aid in setting it free from the shrivelled host-cell. The 
fragments of the karyosome, which are, as it were, squeezed out 
to the exterior, exert a powerful attraction upon the micro- 
gametes, many of which swarm round the now mature mega- 
gamete. The female nucleus (pronucleus) approaches the surface 
of the cell (VIII. ? ), and at this spot a little clear cytoplasmic 
prominence arises (cone of reception). On coming into contact 
with this protuberance (probably attracted to it by the female 
pronucleus), a microgamete adheres. Partly by its own move- 
ments and partly by the withdrawal of the cone of attraction, 
the male penetrates into the female element and fertilization 
is accomplished. Only one microgamete can thus pass into the 
megagamete, for immediately its entry is effected a delicate 
membrane is secreted around the copula (zygote), which effectu- 
ally excludes other less fortunate ones. This membrane rapidly 
increases in thickness and becomes the oocyst (IX.), and the 
copula is now ready to begin sporogony. 

Sporogony goes on indifferently either inside the host or after 
the cyst has been passed out with the faeces to the exterior. 
The definitive nucleus of the zygote (resulting from the intimate 
fusion of the male and female pronuclei, by means of a somewhat 
elaborate “ fertilization-spindle [X.]) gives rise by successive 
direct divisions to four nuclei (XIL), around which the protoplasm 
becomes segregated ; these segments form the four sporoblasts. 
Around each sporoblast two membranes are successively secreted 
(exospore and endospore), which constitute the sporocyst (XIII.) ; 
the sporocyst and its contents forming the spore. The nucleus 
of each spore next divides, again directly, and this is followed 
by the division of the cytoplasm. As a final result, each of the 
four spores contains two germs (sporozoites),^ and a certain 
amount of residual protoplasm (f^. 3, XIV.) ; this latter encloses 
a viscid, vacuole-like body, which aids in the subsequent de- 
hiscence of the sporocyst* On being eaten by a fresh host, 
the wall of the oocyst is dissolved at a particulai region by the 

* It is important to note that in schizogony there is never any 
cyst or cyst-membrane formed around the parasite. 
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-KLOS.STJ IinUCJNA, FROM KIDNEY 
OF HELIX Hoinnxsis 
a. Portion of a section of ilu* kidnev sliowinp; normal 
epithelial cells coutaiiiinG: concretions (r), ainl eiilargerl 
epitln'lkil cells containing the paiasite {k) ni \anous 
stages, h, c\st ol the Klo^^iia containing spoiohlast-^ , 
f , cyst \Mth Tipe spores, each enclosing lour spoiozoitcs 
and «i pate h ot lesitlual piotophisin (lYorn Wasielewski, 
tiller Ikilbiani ) 



^CnriiJE(.L 
(FROM MIN- 


^ -THE LIFE-CYCLE OF ((HCIDIEM 
S('il\TO) (T»VR. L/77/OR/rS J'ORE ICATE.S) 

CHIN. AIMER sen VUniW ) 

I. -TV repi(*sents the schi/ogony, commencing with infection of .in 
ejnthrhal cell by ,i sporozoite oi mc'rozoitc Attcu* stage IV the (1(‘- 
Mlojmunt may statt again at st.igc' I, as indic'.itecl by the ariows , 
ot it m.iy go on to the foimation of gametotytes (\ ). 
represents tin* sc'xual generation. The line of dt'\ elopiaent, hitherto 
single (I-TX) IxHomes split into two lines — male (\ I (t , ^TI 3. 
\TII 3 ), ami female (V I 9 , VII 9 . \ III 9 ), culminating in the highlv 
(hlferenti.itecl micio- ami rnc'CM-gamctcb. By coniiigation these two 
lines tiM‘ again muted. IX, X, show the toimation ot the zygotc' l)> 
fusion of the niicUi oi the gametes Xl-X\ , sporogony II. C, host- 
cell . Ah its nucleus ; inz, mcnoznite ; szt, schizont , k\, kar\osonie (or 
fr.igmeiits of same) ; n n, daughter-nuclei of scln/ont , pi pkistinoid 
grams; om , oocyst; n n'g, zygotc'-nncleiis (segmcntation-niiclens) ; 

s}>ote-im mhrane (spoioc>st) , i/>, residual protoplasm of oocyst 
{** reiici licit k\stal”); ^psp, lesiclual protoplasm ot spore (“ relupiat 
spor.il ’) ; s/> spoiozoite. 


Fig. 4.— phases OF CARYOTROPHA MESNILII, 
SIEDL. (PAR. POLYMNIA NEBULOSA). 


a. Young sdiizont m a cluster of spermatogonia , the host-cell 
(represinited granulated) and two of its neighboiiis are gre.itly 
hypertiophicd, wnth very large nuclei, and have fused into a 
single mass containing the parasite (leprcsented clear, VMth a thick 
ontime) The other spermatogonia are normal h. Intiacellular 
schi/ont divided up into schizontocytes {(), each schizontocv te g’vmg 
rise to a cluster of merozoites arranged as a ‘'coips eii haiiilet " ; 
spg, spermatogonia, hr, host -cell Ah nucleus of host-cell or (pells, 
it, nucleus of parasite , ^zc, schizontocyte ; mz, meiozoitcs , r.h, residual 
liodics of the schizontocytes. (From Mmchm, after Siedlecki.) 
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Fig. 5 — SCHIZCKiONY OF ADl'tJ A OJ^rrA, A SCIIN 
(PAR. I llliOliH S lA)ia U ATVS) 

a-c, 9 Rcneration, cl f, 6 generation a, Full-grown 9 stluzonl 
(me{:iai,Lhizout), with a large nueli us {n) containing <i conspicuous 
karyc:)soino (Av) (>, Fommcnci'inent of schizogony, th(‘ nucleus 
has chvuleci up to form a numbei of daughter-niK h i (^/ u) I hc‘ 
karyosoinc* of stage a has broken up into a great nuinbc r oi daughter 
karyosonu's, < ach of which forms <it first the ccntn* of one of the* 
star-shaped daugliter -nm lei ; but m a .shoit time the daughter- 
karyosoines become inconspicuous, c, Compk'tion ol schizogony, 
the 9 schi/ont lias bioken up intc:> a number of vK^^antcfozotics 
( 9 mz) implanted on a small cpiantity c:f residual protoplasm (; /> ) 
Each 9 merozoite has a chromatic nucleus (>/) without a karyosonu* 
Full giown <5 schi/out {nmruschtzoitf), with nuclc'iis (;?), ktiryo- 
somci (Av), and a niimbcT of characteristic nignient-gramiles (/? gr) 
e, ( oinnumc eiiK’iit ot schizogony The nucleus is dividing up into 
a niiiiibcT of d.iughtcT-nuclei (J //), each with a con''])icuous karyo- 
soine (Av) /. ( ornjiletion of schizogony. The nuineious niu ro- 
mero/oites ( <J niz) ha\ (* tsu h a niic ksis wath a consjnciious karyosonu 
Ikv) at cut' pole, and the protoplasm contains pignumt granules 
(/> gi) lu'ai the nucleus, on the side farthest from the karyosoine 
(Fiom Minch in, after Sicdlecki ) 



Fio. 7 —SPORES OF VARIOUS COCXIDIAN OKNKRV. 

a, Afth.htnin (K.R L ), {/mr. ChHou) , h Dtaspota hvda- 

iidea, Leger {pciv Polydesmus) ^ t, Lchtnospti^a Utbhei, Lc*ger (par. 
LtthobiUis mutahihs) , d, (roussta motcllae, Labbe , c, Ihplospora 
{Hvaloklossia), liebefkiihni {\>AT Ham esculenta) , f CfystaU 

lospora crystalUndes ('Ilu‘l.), (par Maiclla trie tf rata). (From Min- 
chin ; b and c after Legei, the otheis aftcT I^bhc* 1 



Vu. h ASSOCIATION AM) CONJUGATION IN 
ADLLhA OVA'IA 

(C, Young microgametocytc‘ (,5 game ) attached to a megagam 
cyte ( 9 f>anu ) The nucleus of the miciog.imetoc^ tc* giyes rise 
daughtei-nuck*i (< ) which become (cr) 4 microgam(‘t(‘s ((5 gam 
One of the miciogametes penetrates the mc'gagcimete, which fori 
leitilization-spinclle composed of male and female chroma tin ( ai 
(ht ) The other 3 miciogametes and the lesidual protoplasm of 
miciogametocyte (> p) pei isli The kaiyosomc ol the megagametc 
disa])pearecl, as sucli. f, Ibiion of the chromatin of both (‘lement 
jirociuce the zygote-nuclcms (a.rvg ) (FTom Mmchin, aftei SuHlle 



Fig h SPOROC.ONY AND SPORE-tlKR- 
MIN \TIO\ IN HAHHOUSSTA OUNAl'A, 

A SCH . FROM IDE GUT OF NLPA 
CIS FRA 

a. Oocyst W'lth sporoiilasts , h, oocyst w’lth 
ripe spoies , r, a spoie highly magnified, showing 
the single sporo/oite bent on itself ; d, the spore 
has split along its outer coat or epispoi'e, but the 
spoiozcite IS still enclosed in the endospoie, c, 
the sporozoite, freed from the endospore, is 
emengmg; /, the sporozoite has .straightened itself out and is f 
from its envelopes (From Wasielewski, after A. Schneider) 
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digestive juioes> which are thus enabled to reach the spores 
and the rupture of the sporocysts. As the result of in* 
structive experiments, Metatner h^ shown that it is the pancreatic 
and not the gastric juice by which this liberation of the germs 
is effected. The liberated sporozoites creep out and proceed 
to infect the epithelial cells. The sporozoites (XV.) are from 
15-20 /* long by 4-6 /A wide j ^ey are fairly similar to merozoites 
in form> structure and behaviour, the chief point of distinction 
being that they have no katyosome in the nucleus (cf. above). 

Comparing the life*cvde of Other Coccidla with that just 
described, a greater or less degree of modiftcation is frequently 
met with. In the process of schizogony two orders of division 
sometimes occur; the parent-schizont first divides up into a 
varying number of rounded daughter-schizonts (schizontocytes), 
each of which gives rise, in the usual manner, to a cluster of 
merozoites,^ which thus constitute a second order of cells. 
Siedlecki (1902) Jms found this to be the case in Caryotropha 
mesnilii (fig. 4), and Woodcock (1904) has shown that it is most 
probably really the same process which Smith and Johnson 
(1902) mistook for sporogony when originally describing their 
Coccidian of the mouse, Klossiella, In Caryotropha, a perfectly 
similar state of affairs is seen in the formation of microgametes 
from the microgametocyte ; this is additionally interesting as 
showing that this process is neither more nor less than male 
schizogony. 

Coming to the sexual generation, considerable variation is 
met with as regards the period in the life-histopr when sexual 
differentiation first makes its appearance. Sexuality may become 
evident at the very beginning of schizogony, as, e.g, in Adelea 
ovaia (Siedlecki, iS99)» where the first-formed schizonts (those 
developed from the sporozoites) are differentiated into male and 
female (micro- and mega-schizonts) (see Plate II., fig. 5). Corre- 
spondingly, the merozoites, to which they give rise, are also 
different (micro- and mega-merozoites). In one or two coses 
sexuality appears even earlier in the cycle, and has thus been 
carried still farther back. 

The Coccidia, as a whole, have not developed the phenomenon 
of association of the sexual individuals prior to gamete-formation 
which is so characteristic of Gregarines. Their method of en- 
deavouring to secure successful sporulation, and thus the survival 
of the species, has been rather by the extreme specialization 
of the sexual process. In place of many female elements, which 
the primitive or ancestral forms may be assumed to have had,^ 
there is always, save possibly for one exception,® only a single 
relatively huge megagamete formed, which offers a comparatively 
easy goal for one of the many microgametes. Nevertheless 
in the effort to render fertilization absolutely certain, a few 
Coccidia have acquired (secondarily) the power of associating ; 
a state of things which enables those forms, moreover, to effect 
an economy in the number of male gametes, only three or four 
being developed. Instances are seen in Adelea mesnili (Perez, 
X903), A, ovaia (fig. 6), and Klossia helicina (Siedlecki, 1899). 
It is very interesting to note that, in the two last cases, unless 
this association of the microgametocyte with the megagametocy te 
occurs, neither can the former produce male elements (micro- 
gametes) nor can the female individual maturate and become 
ready for fertilization, (Concerning this question of association 
see also Gregarines.) 

In sporogony, great variation is seen with respect to the 
number of spores and sporozoites formed ; and, as in Gregarines, 
these characters are largely used for purposes of classification, 
under which heading they are better considered. Usually, the 
spores (fig. 7) are quite simple in outline, and not produced into 

* The meroatoites are frecmently arranged like the stavas of a 
barrel — whence the teriu hartUet, which is frequently used. 

® Ip Cychsporat Schaudittn (1902) has noted certain abnormal 
cases of the persistence and further multiplication of the ** reduction- 
nuclei ** of the female element (i.e: tlie nuclear portions given off 
during maturation), followed by multiple fertilization. This occur- 
rence pomts strongly to the conclusion t^at t^ere were originally 
many femile gametes (cf. also the sporoblasts of Gregarines). 

* The remarkable foi^ms parasitic in Cephalopods (of late known 
as Euimoiditm), 11 still isanked with the CoCmdia, furnish an ex- 
ception (see bemw)- 


spines or processes; exceptions are found, however, in a few 
instances (f.g. Minchima chitanis). In one case {Coccidium 
mitra/rium), the oocyst itself, instead of being spherical, is 
curiously shaped like a mitre. 

The life-history as a whole is invariably undergone in a single 
host, thetc is no alternation of true hosts.^ Schaudinn, in his 
work on the Coccidia of Liihobius (1900), showed that the oocysts 
expelled with the faeces may be eaten by wood-lice (Omscus), 
but when this happens they pass through the intestine of the 
wood-louse unaltered, the latter not being an intermediate host 
but merely a carrier. 

The order Coccidiidea is divided into four tamilies, characterized 
by the number of sporocysts (if any) found in the oocyst 

Fam. Asporocystidae, L^ger, No sporozoites are Cliwi/I- 
formed in the oocyst, the sporozoites being unenclosed emtioa, 
(gymnospores). 

GenuSy L^erella, Mesnil. This genus actually conforms to Aim^ 
Schneider's original definition of Etmena, which was founded on 
what were really the schizogonous generations of other forms, then 
thought to be distinct. In view of the great confusion attending 
the use of this name, however, Mesnil (1900) has suagestecl the new 
one hero adopted. Two species known, nova and L. tesiicuU, l>oth 
fiom different species of Glomeris, a Myriapod ; the former inhabits 
the Malpighian tubules, the latter the testis 

Fam. Disporocystidae, L^ger. The oocyst contains 2 spores. 

Genus i. Cychspora, A. Schneider. Spores dizoic, t.e. with two 
^orozoites. C. glomertcola, from the mtestinal epithelium of 
Glomeris, and C. caryolyitca, from the intestinal epithelium of the 
mole, intranuclear. 

Genus 2. Diplospora, Labb6 Spores tetrazoic. D. lacazei, from 
many birds, is the best-known species ; and others have been de- 
scribed from different Sauropsida. D. lieberhuhm is an interesting 
form occurring in the kidneys of the frog, which it reaches by way 
of the circulation. 

Genus 3. Isospora, Schn. Spores polyzoic. Founded for I. rara, 
parasitic in the black slug (Ltmajr anereo-mger). Many authors 
consider that Schneider was mistaken m attnbutmg many sporo- 
zoites to this form, and would unite with it the genus Diplospora, 

Fam. Tetrasporocystidae, L6ger. The oocyst contains 4 spores. 

Genus i. Coccidium,* Leuckart. The spores are dizoic and the 
sporocysts rounded or oval. A very large number of species are 
known, mostly from Vertebrate hosts. C. cumculi (=rC. oviforme) 
from the rabbit (intestine and diverticula), but also occurring some- 
times m other domestic animals ; C. falciformis, from the mouse ; 
C. faurei from sheep ; and C schuhergi, from Lithohius (a centipede), 
are among the best-known forms. All of them may cause disastrous 
epidemics of coccidiosis. 

Genus 2. Paracoccidium, Laveran and Mesnil. This genus is 
distinguished from Coccidium by the fact that the sporocysts become 
dissolved up in the oocyst, thus leaving the 8 sporozoites unenclosed, 
recalling the condition in LSgerella, P, prevoti, unique species, from 
the frog's intestine. 

Genus 3. Crysiallospora, Labb6. Spores also dizoic, but having 
the form of a double pyramid. C. crystalloides from a fish, Motella 
tricirrata. 

Genus 4. Angeiocystis, Brasil. Apparently 6 sporozoites, but 
the only species, A. audouiniae, has only been briefly described; 
from a Polychaete (Audouinia), 

Fam. PoLYSPORocYSTiDAE, L6ger. The oocyst contains numerous 
spores. 

There are several genera with monozoic spores, charactenzed by 
variations m the form and structure of the sporocysts, e,g, Barromsta, 
Schn. (fig. 8), Bchinosfora, L6ger, and Diaspora, L^ger ; most of 
these forms are from Myriapods. 

Genus Adelea, Schn. Dizoic spores ; sporocysts round or oval, 
plain. Several species are included in this well-known genus, among 
them being A, ovata, A, mesnili, A, dimidtaia; most of them arc 
parasitic in Insects or Myriapods. 

Genus Minchinia, Labbe. Dizoic spores; the sporocysts are 
produced at each pole into a long filament. M, chitoms, from the 
liver of Chiton (Mollusca). 

Genus Klossia, Schn. The spores are tetrazoic (or perhaps 
polyzoic). K, helicina from the kidney of various land-snails is the 
t^est-known form. Usually said to have 5 to 6 spores, but Mesnil 
considers that the normal number is 4, as is the case in another 
species, K. saror. 

Genus Caryotropha, Siedlecki. Many spherical spores (about 20) 

♦ Again with the exception of Eucoccidium. 

* Purists in systematic nomenclature maintain that this name 
should be relinquished in favour of Eimeria, since the latter was the 
first legitimate generic name given to a Coccidian. But one reason 
against the use of Eimeria has been stated already (it should be used 
for E, (LSgerella) nova, if anywhere) ; and in addition, the woid 
Coccidium and its important derivatives are now so universally 
established that it would be little short of ridiculous to displace 
them. 

VT. 26 a 
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each with 12 sporoaKHt^^a. C. iiiuqqe species, from Ihe 

spermato^^onial (teatis) cells of Polymnia (a Folychaete). An ioter- 
esfing point in the schizogony is the formation of achizontocytes 
(see above). 

A Coccidian parasitic in tlie kidneys of the mouse has been de*- 
scribed by Smith and Johnson (tpoa) and named by them KtasiiiUa, 
on the ground that it possessed many spores* each with about 
20 sporozoites. Woodcock has shown, however, that the authors 
were in all probability dealing with a similar modification of schizo- 
gony to that which obtains in Cofy&ttopha, The sporogony of this 
form (and hence its systematic position) remains at present, there- 
fore, quite unknown. 

Tlicrc are several doubtful or insufficiently known genera, e.g, 
Bananella, Ooussta, Hyalohlossta, Gonobta, Pjeiffer^Ua and JHabdo- 
^pora, many of which probably represent only schitogonous genera- 
tions of other forms. (For information concerning these see Labb 6 , 
1*07) 

Lastly it remains to mention the extremolv interesting forms 
parasitic in Cephalopods. For some years those have provided a 
fnntful source of discussion to systematists. Here it may be stated 
simply that their systematic ixisition and nomenclature were 
thought to have been finally settled by the researches of Jacquemet 
(t^^) anti Ltihe (1903) in the following terms — 

Genus Eucocetditm, Ltihe (Syn. L^gmna Jacq ), Coccidia possess- 
ing polysporous oocysts and lacking schizogony, parasitic in Cephalo- 
pods 1 wo well-known species H. ebertki (Labile), ( ss Benedmta seu 
Klossta e. seu otfo/uawa), parasitic in Septa, which Is tri- or tetra-zoic ; 
and E. ociopimtm (Schn.), (syn. Bentdenia seu Klossta o,) from 
Octopus, which is polyzoic. having to to 12 sporozoites. In both 
forms cysts containing megaspores and megasporozottes, and others 
containing microspores and microsporozoitcs are found, considered 
as representing sexual differentiation thrown back to the very 
earliest stages of the life-cycle. 

Quite recently much additional light has been thrown upon our 
knowledge of these parasites, inchioing a new one, E, jacquemtH, 
MorofiF (T006) has shown that not one but many megagametes are 
formed, and fertilized by the microgametcs For this reason he 
regards them as Gregannes rather than Coccidia Further, lAgcr 
and Duboscq (iyo6) have found that the characteristic coelomic 
parasites {Aggrecdta) of Cncstacea, gimerally regarded as gymno- 
sporous Gregannes (i.tf Gregannes in which the sporozoites are 
naked) constitute in reality nothing more or less than a schizogonous 
gen (‘ration of these Cephalopodan jmrasites, which have thus an 
alternation of true hosts. The ripe sporocysts from the Cephalopod 
are eaten Iry a particular crab (e.g. Portunus or Inachus, accoraing 
to the parasite), the sj-iorozoites are liberated and traverse the 
rrtucoits membrane of the intestine, coming to rest m the surrounding 
lymphatic layer. Here a largo cyst " is formed, projecting into 
the bodv-cavity, the contents of which give rise to a great number 
of nurozoites. (^n the crab being devouied by the right species 
of Cephalopod, the merozoites doubtless give nse to the sexual 
generation again. 

As the name Aggtegata is much the older, and as, moreover, there 
is no longer any reason to retain that of Eucoccidtum, these parasites 
must m future receive the former generic appellation With regard 
to the vaiious specific names, honever, they remain quite un.settled 
until the life-history is properly worked out in different cases (see 
also Grkgarines). 

It seems to the writer a much more open question than Moroff 
and L^ger and Duboscej apparently suppose, whether tht*se para- 
sites are to be relegated to the Gr^arlnes For undoubtedly they 
have many Coccidian features, aitd on the other hand they differ 
m many ways from Giegannes. The chief feature of agreement 
with the latter order is the possession of many female gametes. 
As already said, there can be little doubt that this was the condition 
in the Coccidian ancestor, and it is by no means impossible that one 
or two forms existing at the present day remain primitive in that 
respect Gn the other hand, the advanceti character of the parasitism 
(the parasites remaining intracellular up to and including gamete- 
formation) ; the entire lack of the characteristic feature of associa- 
lion, the schizogony, winch is only a very rare occurrence m 
Greganuea, and which, in the present case, strongly suggests the 
process in Cat^nUropha and KhssitUa ; and, last but not least, the 
varying number of the sporozoites (3 in one form, 10-15 in others), 
which is very different from the almost constant number (8) m 
Gregannes, are all characters in which these forms agree with 
Cbccidia and not witii GregarineSi Having regard to these points, the 
writer is inclined, for the present, to consider Aggfegata as an off- 
shoot rather fioni the Coccidian than from the Gregarine branch Of 
the Ectosporan tree. 

Biulio(iRai»iiy —The following are some of the important papers 
dealinjy with the order — G Bonnet - Eymard, “ Sur I'Evolution 
dc YEimend nova, Schneider , C B, Soc, Biol. 5a, p. 65^* 1900 ; 
L. Brasil, Sur une Coccidie nouvelle, 6tc.," C.R.Ac, Set. 139, 
p. 645. 1904 ; L. Cu^not, ** IJgereUa mticuli n. See.,'* Arch. tool. 
0xp (n. et R.), (3) 16, P. 49. 6 figs.. 1902 ; M. jacquemet, “ Sur la 
Syst 6 mati<iue des Coccidies des CAphalopodes,’^ Atch. Pmtistenk. 

2 p., 190, 1903 ; A, I.ab^6, ** Recherches zoolpglques, cytologiques et 
biologjques sur Ics Coccidtes,** Arch, tool exp (3), 4, p. 517, 3 pis.; 
1897; A.Iaveran, “Siirles modes de r^^production d‘ Jsospora lacdzei/* 


C.R. Soc* BtdL ^o, p, 11139, i>$ 98 ; A* ta-venm and F. ft^esail, “ Sur 
deux CopcicUef wtestinal^S ^ h Pana ^setihuta” op* p. 

9 figs., 1902 ; A. Laveran ami F. Jrfesnil, " Sur la Coccidie trouvee 
daiis ie tain de la kana ilsMepta, Sk.,** C.R.Ac. Scl‘ i3<, p. 82, 10 
figs.. 290a ; A# Lavmn and R M8enil, Smr quelqnes Ktotozoaim 
parasites d'lme Ac/’ i* 609» H 1902; L. Wger, 

Sur une noavelle Coccidie 4 micrcfam^tea cihes.” op. ctif, 127, 
p. 418, 1898 ; L X-^ger, “ Sur la morphologie et le d^vclbppement 
■des mierpgamAtes des Coccidies/* Arm* Pad. ^xp. {N. et R.) (3), 6, 
1898 ; L. I.*8ger, EZaai sur la claaslficatioft des Coccidies, AeJ* 
Atm* Mus. Nai* Mild*, MansetUe (t)* BalL i. p. 72, 4 pis.. 2898; 
L. X^ger, " Sur la prince d'une Coccidie coelomique chez Olocrates, 
Arch. tool, exp, {N. et R.) {3), 8, p. i., igoo ; L. L6ger, Sur 
le genre Eimeria et la classiftcatnan des CocCidies,’" C.P. Sac, Biol. 
5®' P- ' 575 * *‘ X*. Leger and O. Duboscq, “ Recherches sur les 

Mynapodes de Corse et leurs parasites/’ Arch, tool* exp, (4), i* 
p. 3«7, 34 figs., 1903 ; L. L^ger and O. Duboscq. “ Sur r6vcHution 
des Gr^garines gymnosportes des Crustac6s,” C.R,Ac. Set. 142, 
p. 1225, 1906; L. L6gcr and O. Duboscq, L'Bvolution d’uiie 
Aggregata de la seiche Chez le Portunus depurator,'' C R. Soc. Biot, 
60, p. 1001, 1906; M. l>uhe, “Dber Geltung und Bedeutung der 
Gaituugsnamen Etmerid uttd Cocetdiutp, C. B. Bakter *' (i) 31 Orig» 
p. 771, 1902; C. B. Bakter, ‘*Die Coccidien-Literatur der letzten 
vier jahre,” Zool, Centrlbl, to, 45 pp., 1903 ; F, Mesnil, Sur la 
conservation du nom g&n8rique Eimeria, Ac/’; C.R. Soc. Biol. 52, 
p. 603. 1900 : F. Mesnil, “ Les Travaux r6cents sur les Coccidies/* 
Bull. Insi* Pasteur, i* pp,. 473, 505, 1903 ; R. Metzner, “ Unter- 
feuchungen an Coocidium cumciiU.” Arch, ProHstenk. 2, p. 13. pi. ii 
1903 ; G. Moussu and G. Marotel, “ La Coccidiosc du mouton et son 

F arasite," Arch. Parasitol. 6, p. 82, 10 figs., 1902 ; T. Moroff, " Sur 
evolution des prdtendues (Joccidies des C^phalopodea," C.R.Ac. 
Set, 142, p. 652, 1906; C. Perez, "I,e Cycle ^^voiutif de TAdelea 
mesnili, Ac./’ Arch. ProHstenk. 2, p. 1, pi. i, igoj , F. Schaudinn, 
** Untersuch ungen fiber den Generation sweehseT bei Coccidien/* 
Zool. Jahrhikher (Anat ) 13, p. 197, 4 pis.. 1900; F. Schaudinn, 
^‘Studien filler krankhcitseixegende Protozoen — L Cyclospora 
caryolyhca, &c./’ Arb. kats. Gesundh.^amU, 18, p, 378, 2 pis., 1903; 
M. Siedlecki, “ Reproduction sexu6e . . . chez . . , Cocetdtum 
proprium,** C.R Soc. Biol 50, p. 664. figs.. 1898 ; M. Siedlecki, 
Rtude cytologique . . . de la Coccidie de la seiche, Ac/* Ann, 
Insi Pasteur, 12, p. 799, 3 pis., 1898 ; M. Siedlecki, “ Etude cytolo- 
gique , . . de Adclea ovata/' op. cU. 13. p. 169, 3 pis., 1899 ; 
M. Siedlecki, “ Cycle ^volutif de la Carvotropha mesnilit, Set.," 
Bull. Ac. Cracovte, p. 561, 5 figs, 1902; T. Smith and H P. 
Johnson, “On a Coccidian (Klo^stella muris, gen. et spec, nov), 
Ac." J. exp. Med. 6, p. 303, 3 pis., 1902 ; H. M. Woodcock, “ Notes 
on Si>orozoa, L On Klossiella muns, Ac./' Q.J, mtcr. Set. 48, 
p. 153, 2 figs., J904. (H. M. Wo.) 

GOCOULUS INDICU8, the commercial name for the dried 
fruits of Anamirta Cocetdus (natural order Menisprmaceae), 
a large climbing shrub, native to India. It contains a bitter 
poisonous principle, picrotoxin, used in small doses to contix^ 
the night sweats of phthisis. It was formerly known as Levant 
nut and Levant shell, owing to the fact that it was brought to 
Europe by way of the Levant. 

COCHABAMBA^ a central department of Bolivia, occupying 
the eastern angle of the great Bolivian plateau, bounded N. by 
the department of El Beni, E. by Santa Cruz, S. by Chuquisaca 
and Potosi, and W, by Potosi, Oruro and La Paz. Area, 23,328 
sq. m. ; pop. (1900) 328,163. Its average elevation is ^tween 
8000 and 10,000 ft., and its mean temperature ranges from 50® 
to 60® F., making it one of the best climatic regions in South 
America. The rainM is moderate and the seasons are not 
strongly marked, the difference being indicated by rainfall 
rather than by temperature. The rainy season is from November 
to February. Cochabamba is essentially an agricultural depart- 
ment, although its mineral resources are good and include 
deposits of gold, silver and copper. Its temperate climate 
favours the production of wheat, Indian com, barley and 
potatoes, and most of the fruits and vegetables of the temperate 
zone. Coca, caefio, tobacco and most of the fruits and vegetables 
of the tropics are also produced. Its forest produces indude 
rubber and cinchona. Lack of transportation facilities, however, 
have been an inSupembk obstade to the development of eny 
Industry beyond local needs except those of cinchona and ruliber. 
Sheep and cattle thrive in this region, and an experiment witli 
silkworms gave highly successful results. The population is 
chiefly of the Indian and PnesHio types, education is in a back- 
ward state, and there are no mamwetures other than those of 
the domestic the natives matldng many articles of wearing 
apparel and daily use in their own homes. Rough highways and 
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^ui^-pathfl me thie only meacvt ol t^nuniitucatioii, btit a 
ject 04 miwsky from Q&N^iMbmba (city^iio Orvmv ^ 3 ^ pfomisieis 
to bring this }$iolatied regba into totich with the commehckl 
worlds The departmeh^ is divided inta niiie p!t^vittoes| bat 
there is no efe^ttive; local fovemiifent oatside the matiicipelitiea 
Hie capital is Cochabamm ; other impoirtaiit towns are Fonata^ 
Tarata, Totora. Miz^liie and Sac&ba. 

OOCHABABlBA^ a city of Boliinb^ capital of the dtipartment 
of the same name and of ihO provinto Of Certodo^ Situated on 
the Roich% a small tributary of the Guapay fiver, in iatv 17® 
07' S. and longi 6^® 46' W. Fop^ (19^) mostly Indians 

and tn^sitWs, The city stands in a broad vaUey of the Bolivian 
plateau, H0O ft» above sea^level, overshadowed by the »now<olad 
heights of Tunari and IiiTat 4 mi north^artb->we8t of Sucre 
and 132 in. east?north-dast of Oituro^ with both of which niaces it 
is connected by rough mountain roads. A subsidiaeo stages 
coach line runs to OrUro, A contract for a railway between the 
two cities Was made in 1906^ connecting with the Antofagasta 
and Aiica lines. The climate is mild and temperate, and the 
surrounding Country fertile and cultivated^ Codmbamba is often 
described as the most progressive city Of Bolivia^ but it has been 
held back by its isolated situation. The warehouses of the City 
are well supplied with foreign goods, and trade is active in spite 
of high prices. The city is provided with telegraphic com* 
munication via Orufo, and enjoys a large part of the Attiaaon 
trade through some small river ports On tributaries Of the 
Mamor^. The city is regularly laid out, ahd contains many 
attractive residences surrounded by gardens. It is an episcopal 
city (since i847)> containing rUany churches, four conventual 
establishments, and a missionary college of the Propaganda 
Fide ’’ for the conversion of Indians. The city has a university 
and two colleges, but they ai*e pooriy equipped And receive very 
little support from the government. Cochabamba was founded 
in the 16th century, and for a time was called Oropesa. It took 
an active part in the “ war of independence,’’ the women dis- 
tinguishing themselves in an attack on the Spanish camp in ^815, 
and some of them being put to death in 1818 by the Spanish 
forces. In 1874 the city was seized and partly destroyed by 
Miguel Aguirre, but in general its isolated situation has l>ecn a 
protection against the disorders which have convulsed Bolivia 
since her independence. 

GOCHEM, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine pro- 
vinefe on the Mosel, and 30 m. W. of Coblenz by the railway 
to Trier, which above the town enters the longest tunnel 
(2i m.) in Germany. Pop. 3500. It is romantically situated in 
the deep and winding valley of the Mosel, at the foot of a 
hill surrounded by a feudal castle dating from 1051, which 
has been restored in its former style. There is a considerable 
trade in wines. 

00 €HfiRY» LOUIS ADOLPHE (1819^1900), French statesman, 
was born at Paris; After studying law he sotm entered politics » 
and was on the staff of the ministry of justice after the revolution 
of February 1848. From the emp d'etat of 1S31 to May 1869 
lie devoted himself to journalism. Then, elected deputy by 
the department of the Loiret, he joined the group of the Left 
Centre, and was a supporter of rixe revolution of the 4th of 
September 1870. His tdent in finance Wxm hitti a distinguished 
place in the chamber. From 1879 till 1885 he was minister of 
posts and tolegraphfe, and in January 1888 he Wafe elected to the 
.senate. He died in 1900. 

His sou, ChARLES Faitl, born in 1855, was in his 

father'! department from 1:879 deputy from 1885, 

times priesident of the Budget Gimmisskm, minister of finance 
(1895-1898) and vice-president of the chamber (1898-1902), and 
again hnaitioe minister ih the Brknd Cabinet, X9(^. 

BQCHINr.BERYS MABIE flfiBRl AUG1K9T1N (1851- ), 

politician, was bom act .Boris; lie studied law, was 
ekuted to the chamber of dc^iiuties in ^893^ add gradually became 
one of the leaders and principal Orailm of toe Conservative 
party. He Opposed toe project of the mcome'^tax In 1894, the 
revision off toe^ Dreyfus cose k 1899, and the sepamation of toil 
church and etoto in He is known as ah author by his works, 


Uiv^ion de la me (1895) ; Lf Mmde exihieuf (1895) } Contre 
ks bdiebafes (t899) ; d i'upturis (1905). 

COCHIN) a feudatory state of iouilvern India, ih political 
subordination to Madras, with ah arhA of 136* sq. m. It is 
bounded on the N. by British Malabar, bh the E. by British 
Malabar. Coimbatore and TravaheOre, oh the iS. by lYavahcote, 
and on the W. by British Malabar and the Arabian Sea. Isolated 
from the maih terrilory, and situated to the north-*cast of it. 
liei the major port ton of toe Chittoro tdluky entirely torrounded 
by British territory. The whole state may Iw divided ihto three 
well-^defened regions or zohes : <t) the eastern zohe, dortsistjitg 
of broken forested poTtiorts of the Western Ghats, which, 
gradually decreasing ih height, merge into (2) the Oehtral belt, 
comprising the uplands and plains that dip towards the lagoonS 
or ** backwaters ” along the coast (see COOhm, town), bc) ond 
which lies (3) the western zone, forming the littoral Strip. The 
low belt which borders on the seas and the backwaters is by 
nature fiat and swampy, but has in the course Of ages become 
enriched by the work of man. On leaving the seaboara, an 
undulating country is found, diversified with gfassy ffets, naked 
hills and wooded terraces, intersected by numerous torrents and 
rapids, and profusely dotted with homesteads, orchards and 
cultivated fields, up to the very foot of the Ghats. Mete the 
landscape, now on a grander scale, embraces great forests whieh 
form a considerable source of wealth. Of the total area of the 
state the forests and lagoons cover nearly 605 and 16 sq. m 
respectively. 

In 1901 the population was 812,025, showing an increase of 
12 % in the decade. More than one-fihh are Christiahs, mostly 
Syrians and Roman Catholics. The revenue is estimated at 
£153,000, subject to a tribute of £t 3,000. During recent years 
the financial condition of the state has been flourishing. The 
prineipal products are rice, coro^nuts, timber, Cardamoms, 
pepper and a little coffee. Salt is manufactured along the coast. 
The capital is Ernakulam, but the raja resides at Tripunthora. 
The principal commercial centre is MattaUcheri, adjoining the 
British town of Cbchin. The chief means of communication is 
by boat along the backwaters ; but in 1902 a metre-gauge line 
was Constructed by the Madras railway at the expense of the 
state to Connect Ernakulam with Shoranur. 

History . — ^What is now the native state of Cochin formed, 
until about the middle of the 9th century a d , part of the ancient 
Chera or Kerala kingdom (see Kerala). Its port of Kodungalur 
(Kranganur, the ancient Muziris), at the mouth of the Feriyar, 
was from early times one of the chief centres for the trade between 
Europe and India ; and it was at Malankara, near Kodungalur, 
that the apostle Thomas k traditionally said to have landed. 
The history of Cochin is, however, like that of the Ketala king- 
dom generally, exceedingly obscure previous to the arrival Of tnC 
Portuguese. The rajas of Cochin, Who are of pure Kshatri}ra 
blood, claim descent from the Chera king Cheraman Ferumal, 
the kst Of his race to rule the vast tract &om Gokarn in North 
Kanara to Cape Comorin, About the middle of the 9th century 
this king, according to tradition, resigned his kingdom, embraced 
Islam, and went on pilgrimage to Arabia, where he died. To- 
ward! the end of the century the Chera kingdom Was overrun 
and dismembered l>y the Cholas. It was in 1498 that VasCo da 
Gama reached the Malabar coast ; and in 1502 the Portuguese 
were allowed to settle in the town of Cochin, where they built a 
fort and began to organize trade with the surrounding country. 
By the end of the century their influence had becoihfe firmly 
established, largely owing to the effective aid th^ had giVeii 
to the rajas of Cochin in their rrats with the 21 amorin Of CauBcut, 
The Syrian C'hristians, fbrming at that time A large proportion 
of the population, now felt the weight of FottUgUesC ascendancy ; 
in 1599 Mertezes, the archbishop of GoA, held a synod dt Uday- 
amperur (Diamper), a village id m, south-east of Cochin, at 
which their tenets were pronounced heretical akd their serviefe^ 
books purged of All Nestorian phraSCs. Ih 1663, however, 
Portuguese domination camC to an ehd with the CAptUre of 
Cochin by the Dutch, whose Ascendancy continued fbr about 
a hundred years. In 1)^76 Hyder AH of Mysore inVaded the 
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State and forced the raja to acknowledge his suzerainty and pay 
tribute. In 1791 Tippoo^ son of Hyder Ali, ceded the sovereignty 
to the British, who entered into a treaty with the raja by wnich 
he became their vassal and paid an annual tribute of a lakh of 
rupees. On the 17th of October 1809, in consequence (rf an 
attempt of the hereditary chief minister Paliyath Achan, in 
i8o8, to raise an insurrection against the British without his 
master’s knowledge, a fresh treaty was made, by which the 
raja undertook to hold no correspondence with any foreign 
state and to admit no foreigners to his service without the sanc- 
tion of the British government, which, while undertaking to 
defend the raja’s territories against all enemies, reserved the 
right to dismantle or to garrison any of his fortresses. In 1818 
the tribute, raised to 2J lakhs in 1808, was permanently fixed 
at 2 lakhs. Since then, under the rule of the rajas, the state has 
greatly advanced in prosperity, especially under that of H.H. 
Sir Sri Rama Varma (b. 1852), who succeeded in 1895, was 
made a K.C.SJ. in 1897, and G.C.S.L in 1903. 

COCHIN, a town of British India, in the district of Malabar, 
Madras. Pop. (1901) 19,274. The town lies at the northern 
extremity of a strip of land about 12 m. in length, but in few 
places more than a mile in breadth, which is nearly insulated 
by inlets of the sea and estuaries of streams flowing from the 
Western Ghats. These form the Cochin backwaters, which 
consist of shallow lagoons lying beliind the beach-line and below 
its level. In the monsoon the Cochin backwaters are broad 
navigable channels and lakes ; in the hot weather they contract 
into shallows in many places not 2 ft. deep. The town of Cochin 
is about a mile in length by half a mile in breadth. Its first 
European possessors were the Portuguese. Vasco da Gama 
founded a factory in 1502, and Albuquerque built a fort, the first 
European fort in India, in 1503. The British made a settlement 
in 1634, but retired when the Dutch captured the town in 1663. 
Under the Dutch the town prospered, and about 1778 an English 
traveller described it as a place of great trade, “ a harbour filled 
with ships, streets crowded with merchants, and warehouses 
stored with goods from every part of Asia and Europe, marked 
the industry, the commerce, and the wealth of the inhabitants.” 
In 179s Cochin was captured from the Dutch by the British, and 
in 1806 the fortifications and public buildings were blown up by 
order of the authorities. The explosion destroyed much private 
property, and for a long time seriously affected the prosperity 
of the town. Considerable sea-borne trade is still carried on. A 
lighthouse stands on the ruins of the old fort. The chief exports 
are coco-nut products, for the preparation of which there are 
factories, and tea ; and the chief import is rice. Cochin is the 
only port south of Bombay in which large ships can be built. 

COCHIN-CHINA,^ a French colony in the extreme south of 
French Indo-China, The term formerly included the whole 
Annamese empire — Tongking, Annam, and Lower Cochin-China, 
but it now comprises only the French colony, which corresponds 
to Lower Cochin-China, and consists of the six southern provinces 
of the Annamese empire annexed by France in 1862 and 1867, 
Cochin-China is bounded W. by the Gulf of Siam, N.W. and N. 
by Cambodia, E. by Annam, and S.E. by the China Sea. Except 
along part of the north-west frontier, where the canal of Vinh- 
Th6 divides it from Cambodia, its land-limits are conventional. 
Its area is about 22,000 sq. m. 

In 1901 the population numbered 2,968,529, of whom 4932 
were French (exclusive of French troops, who numbered 2537), 
2^558,301 Annamese, 231,902 Cambodians, 92,075 Chinese, 
42,940 savages (Min Huong), the rest being Asiatics of other 
nationalities, together with a few Europeans other than French. 

Gftfgrap/iy, —Cochin-China consists chiefly of an immense 
plain, Aat and monotonous, traversed by the Mekong and extend- 
ing from Ha-Tien in the west to Baria in the east, and from 
Bien-Hoa in the north-east to the southern point of the peninsula 
of Ca-Mau in the south-west. The last spurs of the mountains 
of Annam, which come to an end at Cape St Jacques, extend over 
parts of the provinces of T^)’^-Ninh, Bien-Hoa and Baria in the 
north-east and east of colony, but nowhere exceed 2900 ft. 

^ See also Indo-China, Fxbnch ; and Annam, 


in height low hills are found in the north-western province 
of Chau-Doc. Cochm-^China is remarkable for the abundance 
of its waterways, The jMekon|f divides at Pnom-Penh in Cam- 
bodia into two arms, the Fleuve supirieur and the Fleuve 
inf^rieur, which, pursuing a course roughly parallel from north- 
west to south-east, empty into the China ^ by means of the 
numerous channels of its extensive delta. From June to October 
the inundations of the Mekong cover most of the country, 
portions of which, notably the Plaine des Jones in the north 
and a large tract of the peninsula of Ca-Mau, are little else than 
marshes. Besides a great number of small coastal streams 
there are four other rivers of secondary importance, all of which 
water the east of the colony, viz. the Don-Nai, which rising 
in the Annamese mountains flows west, then abruptly south, 
reaching the sea to the w^st of Cape St Jacques ; the Saigon 
river, which flowing from north-west to south-east passes Saigon, 
the capital of the colony, 12 m. below which it unites with the 
Don-Nai ; and the two Vakos, which join the Don-Nai close to its 
mouth. These rivers flow into the sea through numerous winding 
channels, forming a delta united by canals to that of the Mekong. 
The waterways of Cochin-China communicate by means of 
natural or artificial chonilels (arroyos\ facilitating transport and 
aiding in the uniform distribution of the inundation to which 
the country owes its fertility. Canals from Chau-Doc to Ha-Tien 
and from Long Xuyen to Rach-Gia join the Mekong with the 
Gulf of Siam. East of Cape St Jacques the mountains of Annam 
come down close to the sea ; west of that point, as far as the 
southern headland of Ca-Mau, the coast-hne of Cochin-China runs 
north-east to south-west for about 160 m. in a straight line 
broken only by the mouths of the Don-Nai and Mekong. From 
Cape Ca-Mau to Rach-Gia it runs north fora distance of 120 m., 
then north-west as far as Ha-Tien, where the boundary line 
between it and Cambodia meets the sea. 

Climate and Fauna , — ^The climate of the country is warm, 
humid, and very trying to Europeans. The wet season, during 
which heavy ram falls almost daily, lasts from April to October, 
coinciding with the south-west monsoon. The hottest period 
lasts from the middle of April to the middle of June, the ther- 
mometer during that time often reaching 94® F., and never 
descending below 86®. The forest regions of Cochin-China 
harbour the tiger, panther, leopard, tiger-cat, ichneumon, wild 
boar, deer, buffalo, rhinoceros and elephant, as well as many 
varieties of monkeys and rats. Of birds some species of parrakeet, 
the “ mandarin ” blackbird, and the woodcock are not found 
in the rest of Indo-China. Duck, teal, cranes and other aquatic 
birds abound in the delta. Venomous reptiles are numerous, 
and the Mekong contains crocodiles. 

Agriculture and Industries , — The cultivation of the rice-fields, 
which cover large extents of the plains of Cochin-China, is by far 
the chief industry of the colony. Pepper is grown in considerable 
quantities in the districts of Ha-Tien and Bien-Hoa, and sugan- 
canes, coffee, cotton, tobacco and jute are also produced. The 
buffalo, used both for transport and in the rice-fields, and swine, 
the flesh of which forms an important element in the native 
diet, are the principal domestic animals. Oxen and cows are of 
secondary importance and the climate is unsuitable for sheep ; 
horses of a small breed are used to some extent. The chief 
industrial establishments are those for the decortication of rice 
at Saigon and Cholon ] they are ip the hands of the Chinese, by 
whom most of the trade in the colony is conducted. Sugar- 
making, the distillation of rice-spirit, silk-weaving, fishing and 
the preparation of a fish-sauce {nuoc-mam) made from decayed 
fish, and the manufacture of salt from sea-water and of lime 
are carried on in many localities. 

Commerce , — Rice is the Chief article of export, dried or salted 
fish, pepper and cotton ranking next in order of value. Mports 
include woven goods, metals, ironware, machinery, teay wines 
and spirits, mineral oils, opium, paper, and arms and powder. 
The ports of Saigon and Mytho are accessible to the largest 
vessels, and are connected by a railway (sec Indo-China, 
French). The roadsteads of Rach-Gia, Ca-Mau, and Ha-Tien 
can accommodate only vessels of few tonnage. In 1905 exports 
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reached a value of £3,8i6>ooo, and imports a value of £4^34^0 
(not including treasure and transit trade). 

Government and AdmtnistraHm,'^ochm 43 ^mB, is administered 
by a lieutenant-governor under the authority of the governor^ 
general bf Indo^ China. He is assisted by the consiU colonial 
numbering sixteen members, six of whom are French citizens 
elected by the French, six natives elected by the natives, the 
other four being members of the chamber of commerce of 
Saigon and the conseil prive. The cOnseil coUmid, besides its 
advisory functions, discusses and votes the budget, determines 
the nature of the taxes, has supreme control over the tariffs, 
and extensive powers in the administration of colonial domains. 
The conseil privi is a deliberative body under the presidency 
of the lieutenant-governor, composed of coloniai officials together 
with two native members. The colony is divided into four 
circumscriptions (Saigon, My-Tho, Vinh-Long, Bassac), at the 
head of each of which is an inspector of native affairs. These 
are subdivided into twenty provinces, each administered by an 
administrator of native affairs by whose side is the provincial 
council consisting of natives and occupied with the discussion of 
ways and means and questions of public works. The provinces 
are divided into cantons and subdivided into communes. The 
commune forms the basis of the native social system. Its 
assembly of notables or municipal council forms a sort of oligarchy, 
the members of which themselves elect individuals from among 
the more prominent inhabitants to fill vacancies. The notables 
elect the provincial councillors in the proportion, usually, of one 
to every canton, and their delegates elect the chief of the canton, 
who voices the wishes of the natives to the government. Local 
administration, supervision Of markets, policing, land-transfer, 
&c., are carried on by a mayor and two assistants, to whom the 
municipal council delegates its powers. The same body draws 
up the list of males liable to the poll-tax and of the lands liable 
to land-tax, these being the chief sources of revenue. There 
are French tribunals of first instance in nine of the chief towns 
of the colony, and in four of these there are criminal courts. 
These administer justice in accordance both with French law 
and, in the case of natives, with Annamese law, which has been 
codified for the purpose. Saigon has two chambers of the court 
of appeal of French Indo-China and a tribunal of commerce. 
Primary instruction is given in some six hundred schools. Cochin- 
China IS represented in the French chamber by a deputy. The 
capital is Saigon ; of the other towns, Cholon (^.t>.), My-Tho, 
Vinh-Long and Chau-Doc are of importance. 

In 1904 the budget receipts amounted to £495,241 (as com- 
pared with £474,545 in 1899). To this sum the land and poll-tax 
and other direct taxes contributed £374,630. The main heads 
of expenditure, of which the total was£467, 328, were as follows : — 


Government 

Administration 62. 7'^ 5 

Public Works 40.454 

Transport 38.173 

Pubhc Instruction 36,009 

Topography and Surveying 32,036 


History, — The Khmer kingdom (see Cambodia), at its zenith 
from the 9th to the X2th centuries, included a large portion of the 
modern colony of Cochin-China, the coastal portion and perhaps 
the eastern region being under the dominion of the empire of 
Champa, which broke up during the 15th century. This eastern 
region was occupied in the 17th century by the Annamese, who 
in the i8th century i^bsorbed the western provinces. From this 
period the history of Cochin-China follows that of Annam {qjv,) 
till 1867, when it was entirely occupied by the French and 
became a French colony. In 1887 it was united with Cambodia, 
Annam and Tongking to form the Indo-Chinese Union (see 
Ikdo^China, French). 

COOHINS a natural dye-stuff used for the production of 
scarlet, crimson, wange and other tints, and for the preparation 
of lake and carmine. It consists of the females of Coeem cacti ^ 
an inaect of the family Coccidm of the order Uemiptera, which 
feeds upon various species of the Cactacem^ more especially the 
xioi^ plant, OpmHa a native of Mexico and Peru. 


The dye was introduced into Europe from Mexico, where it had 
been in use long before the entrance of the Spaniards in the year 
1518, and where it formed one of the staple tributes to the crown 
for certain districts. In 1523 Cortes received instructions from 
the Spanish court to procure it in as large quantities as possible. 
It appears not to have been known in Italy so late as the year 
1548, though the art of dyeing then flourished there. Cornelius 
van Drebbel, at Alkmaor, first employed cochineal for the 
production of scarlet in 1650. Until about 1725 the belief was 
very prevalent that cochineal was the seed of a plant, but Ur 
Martin Lister in 1672 conjectured it to be a kind of kermes, and 
in 1703 Antony van Leeuwenhoek ascertained its true nature by 
aid of the microscope. Since its introduction cochineal has sup- 
planted kermes {Coccus ilicis) over the greater part of Europe. 

The male of the cochineal insect is hdf the size of the female, 
and, unlike it, is devoid of nutritive apparatus ; it has long 
white wings, and a body of a deep red colour, terminated by two 
diverging setae. The female is apterous, and has a dark-brown 
plano-convex body ; it is found in the proportion of 150 to 200 
to one of the male insect. The dead body of the mother insect 
serves as a protection for the eggs until they are hatched. Cochi- 
neal is now furnished not only by Mexico and Peru, but also by 
Algiers and southern Spain. It is collected thrice in the seven 
months of the season. The insects are carefully brushed from 
the branches of the cactus into bags, and are then killed b> 
immersion in hot water, or by exposure to the sun, steam, or the 
heat of an oven — much of the variety of appearance in the 
commercial article being caused by the mode of treatment. 
The dried insect has the form of irregular, fluted and conclave 
grains, of which about 70,000 go to a pound. Cochineal has a 
musty and bitterish taste. There are two principal varieties — 
silver cockined, which has a greyish-red colour, and the furrows 
of the body covered with a white bloom or fine down ; and black 
cochined, which is of a dark reddish brown, and destitute of 
bloom. Gtamlla is an inferior kind, gathered from uncultivated 
plants. The best crop is the first of the season, which consists 
of the unimpregnated females ; the later crops contain an 
admixture of young insects and skins, which contain propor- 
tionally little colouring matter. 

The black variety of cochineal is sometimes sold for silver 
cochineal by shaking it with powdered talc or heavy-spar ; but 
these adulterations can be readily detected by means of a lens. 
The duty in the United Kingdom on imported cochineal was 
repealed in 1845, 

Cochineal owes its tinctorial power to the presence of a sub- 
stance termed cochinealin or carminic acid, which 

may be prepared from the aqueous decoction of cochineal. 
Cochineal also contains a fat and wax ; cochineal wax or coccerin, 
C8o^6o(C8iHej03)2, may be extracted by benzene, the fat is a 
glyceryl myristate C8H5(Ci4H2702)g, 

COCHLAEUS, JOHANN (1479-1552), German humanist and 
controversialist, whose family name was Dobneck, was born of 
poor parents in 1479 Wendelstein (near Nuremberg), whence 
his friends gave him the punninjg surname Cochlaeus (spiral), 
for which he occasionally substituted Wendelstinus. Having 
received some education at Nuremberg from the humanist 
Heinrich Grieninger, he entered (1504) the university of Cologne. 
In 1507 he graduated, and published under the name of Wendcl- 
stein Im first piece, In nmsicam exhoriatorium. He left Cologne 
(May 1510) to become schoolmaster at Nuremberg, where he 
brought out several school manuals. In 15 15 he was at Bologna, 
hearing (with disgust) Eck’s famous disputation against usury, 
and associating with Ulrich von Hutten and humanists. He 
took his doctor^s degree at Ferrara (1517), and spent some time 
in Rome, where he was ordained priest. In 1520 he became dean 
of the Liebfrauenkirche at Frankfort, where he first entered the 
lists as a controversialist against the party of Luther, developing 
that bitter hatred to the Rdformation which animated his forceful 
but shallow ascription of the movement to the meanest motives, 
due to a quarrel between the Dominicans and A^ustinians. 
Luther would not meet him in discussion at Mainz in 1521. 
He was present at the diets of Worms, Regensburg, Spires and 
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Augsbuiig. The peasants' waf drove him fifom Frankfort ; he 
obtained (1526) a caponry at Mainz ; in 1529 he becsame secretary 
to Duke George of Saxony, at Dresden, and Meissen. The death 
of his patron (1539) compdled him to take He became 

canon (September 1539) at Breslau, where he died on the xoth 
of January 1552. He was a prolihc writer, largely of ovei^own 
pamphlets, h^h and furious. His more serious efforts retain 
no permanent value. With humanist convictions, he had little 
of the humanist spirit. We owe to him one of the few contem- 
porary notice of the young Servetus. 

Sec C. Otto, Cochlmm, 4 §r Ifummut (» 374 ) ; Haas, m 

f. Goschlcr’a p^cychpid. da pal^, in 

AU^cmeim aeut^pha BiograPhie (1876) ; T. Kolde, in A. Hanck's 
Realencyhlop&dia fUf prot. Theol. u. Kirc^e (1898)^ (A. Go.*) 

€OCK| EDWARD (1805-1892), British surgeon, was born 
in 1805. He was a nephew of Sit Astley Cooper, and through him 
became at an early age a member of the staff of the Borough 
hospital in London, where he worked in the dissecting room for 
thirteen years. Afterwards he became in 1838 assistant surgeon 
at Guy’s, where from 1849 to 1871 he was surgeon, and from 1871 
to 1892 consulting surgeon. He rose to be president of the 
College of Surgeons in 1869, He was an excellent anatomist, a 
bold operator, and a clear and incisive writer, and though in 
lecturing he was afflicted with a stutter, he frequently utilized 
it with humorous effect and emphasis. From 1843 to 1849 he 
was editor of Guy^s Hospital Reports,^ which contain many of his 
apers, particularly on stricture of the urethra, puncture of the 
laddfir, injuries to the head, and hernia. He was the first 
English surgeon to perform pbaryngotomy with success, and also 
one of the first to succeed in trephining for middle meningeal 
haemorrhage ; but the operation by which his name is known 
is that of opening the urethra through the perinaeum (see Guy^s 
Hospital Reports, 1866). He djed at Kingston in 1892. 

COOK ABE (Fr. cocarde, in i6th century coquarde, from coq, 
Jn allusion probably to the cock’s comb), a knot of ribbotis or 
a rosette worn as a badge, particularly now as part of the Kvery 
of servants. The cockade was at first the button and loop or 
clasp which ** cocked ” up the side of an ordinary slouch hat. 
The word first appears in this sense in Rabelais in the phrase 
bonnet d la coquarde,*^ which is explained by Cotgrave (1611) 
as a Spanish cap or fashion of bonnet used by substantial men 
of yore . . . worne proudly or peartly on th’ one side.” The 
bunch of ribbons as a party badge developed from this entirely 
utilitarian button and loop. The Stuarts’ badge wa§ a white 
rose, and the resulting while cockade figured in Jacobite songs 
after the downfall of the dynasty. William III.’s cockade was 
of yellow, and the House of Hanover introduced theirs of black, 
which in its present spiked or circular form of leather is wprn in 
England to-day by tne royal coachmen and grooms, and the 
servants of all officials or members of the services. At the battle 
of Sheriffmuit in the reign of George I. the English soldiers wore 
a black rosette in their hats, and in a contemporary song are 
called ” the red-coat lads wi’ black cockades. At the outbreak 
of the French Revolution of 1789, cockades of green ribbon were 
adopted. These afterwards gave place to the tricolour cockade, 
which is said to have been a mixture of the traditional colours 
of Paris (red and bjue) with the white of the Bourbons^ the early 
Revolutionists being still Royalists. The French army wore the 
tricolour cockade until the Restoration. To-day each foreign 
nation has its special coloured cockade. Thus the Austrian Is 
black and yellow, the Bavarian light bhie and: white, the Belgian 
bkek, yellow and red, French the tribolout, Prussian black and 
white, Russian green and white, ancf so on, following usuadiy the 
national colours. Originally the wearing of a cpcl^de, as soon 
as it had developed into a badge, wa^ restricted to soldiers, as 
to mount a cockade ’’ was ” to become a soldier,” There fa still 
a trace of the cockade as a badge in certain military headgears 
in England and* efae\yhere. Otherwise it has become entirely 
the mark of domestic service. The militaty cocked hat, the 
lineal descendant of the botmft d la coquarde, became the fashion 
in France during the reign of Louis 3 fV. 

See Ganpcdogicql Motganne^ vol?. i.-Mi. [Lopdpn, 1897-18^9); 
Kacinet, La Costume histortqua (6 vols., Parh, 1888). 


eoeKAWNfi rCocKAwa), LIED 0 F (Q. Fr. Ccqmigm, mod. 
Fr. cocagne, ” abundance,” f#om Ital. Cmagm ; as we say 
^Lubberknd,’ the epicure’s or glutton’s home, the land of all 
delights, so taken in mockerie ” ; Florio^, an imaginaiy country, 
a medieval Utopia where life was a continual round of luxurious 
idleness. The origin of the Italian word^ has been much disputed. 
It seems, safest to connect it, as do Grimm and Littr6, ultimately 
with Lat. coquere, through a word meaning ” cake,” the literal 
sense thus being ^ The Land of Cakes.” In Cockaigne the 
rivers were of wine, th© hfooses were built of cake and barley- 
sugar, the streets Were paved with pastry, and the shops supplied 
goods for nothing. Roast geese and fowls wandered about 
inviting folks to eat them, and buttered larks fell from the skies 
likr manna. There is a i3th*Tcentury French fabliau, Cocaigm, 
which was possibly intended to ridicule the fable of the nwthical 
Avalon, ” the island of the Bleat.” The 13th-century English 
poem. The Land of Cvokaygne, is a satire on monastic Hfe. The 
term has been humorously applied to London, and by BoUeau 
to the Paris of the rich. The word has been frequently confused 
with Cockney (q^v.). 

See D. M. M6on, Fahliciux et oontas (4 vols., 1808), and F. J. 
FurnivalL Early English Jpopms (Berlin, i w). 

COOKATQO (Catatuidae), a family of parrots characterized 
among Oid World forms by their usually greater size, by a crest 
of feathers on the head, which can be raised or depressed at will, 
and by the absence of green in their coloration. They inhabit 
the Indian Archipelago, New Guinea and Australia, ar^d are 
gregarious, fre(juenting woods and feeding on seeds, fruits and 
the iarvae of mseots. Their note is generally harsh and un- 
musical, and although they are readily tamed when taken young, 
becoming familiar, and in some species showing remarkable 
intelligence, their powers of vocal imitation are usually limited. 
Of the true cockatoos (Cacatua) the best known is the sulphur- 
crested cockatoo (Cacatua galmta)j of a pure white plumage with 
the exception of the crest, which is deep sulphur yellow, and of 
the ear and tail coverts, which are slightly tinged witli yellow. 
The crest when erect stands 5 in* high. These birds are found 
in Australia in flocks varying from 100 to xooo in number, and 
do great damage to newly-soWn grain, for which reason they are 
mercilessly destroyed by farmers. They deposit their eggs — two 
in number, and of a pure white colour — in the hollows of decayed 
trees or in the fissures of rocks, according to the nature of the 
locality in which they reside. This is, one of the species most 
usually kept in Europe aa a cage bird, Leadbeater's Cockatoo 
(Cacatua Leadbeaieri), an inhabitant of South Australia, excels 
all others in the beauty of its plumage, which consists in great 
part of white, tinged with rose colour, becoming a deep salmon 
colour under the wings, while the crest is bright crimson at the 
base, with a yellow spot in the centre and white at the tip. 
It is exceedingly shy and difficult of approach, and its note is 
more plaintive while less harsh than that of the preceding species. 
In the cockatoos belonging to the genus Calyptorhynchus the 
general plumage is black or dark brown, usually with a large spot 
or band of red or yellow on the tail. The largest of these is known 
as the funereal cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus fumreus), from the 
lugubrious note or call which it utters, resembling the two 
syllables Wy — ^la — , the native name of the species. It deposits 
its eggs m the hollows of the large gum-trees of Australia, 
and f^ds largely on the larvae ol insects, in search of which it 
peels off the bark of treea, and when thus employee! it may 
be approached closely. The cockateel (CqlapsdUams 
hoUmdiae), the only species in the family smaller than a pigeon, 
and with a long pointed tall, ia a common aviary bird, and breeds 
freely in captivity. 

COOKATRKE^ a fobulous monster^ the existence of which 
was firmly believed in throughout ancient and- medievd’ times,--* 
descriptions and^ figures of It appearing in the imtural hfatory 
works of such writers as Pliny and Aldrovaiidus> those of the 
latter puWfahed so late as the beginning of the 17th century. 
Produced from a cocfc’e egg hatched by a was behevrf 

to possess the most deadly powers, plants withering at its tcMich^ 
and men and animals dyi% pofaoiled by its look. It stpod in 



cm)mvm, 

«we* of th«} cock* $qx^ o^ wim% crowinjl killed 

it, fma, conaeqi^tly trav^rs were to take this b^d with 
the^ in tfa^^eUing over r^ionasupposed toabouai^incockaitsmcea. 
The weiml alone among mapmals was unefieeted by the fiance 
of its evil eye, and ntta^ed it at all tinies sncsoeasfuBy ; for when 
wounded by the ulster's, teeth it found a ready renaidy in rue— 
the only plant which the cockatrice could not wither- This myth 
reminds one of the real contests between the weaseHike mungoos 
of India apd the deadly cobra, in which the ktter is generally 
killed. The term “ cockatrice ” is em^yed on four occasions 
in the English translation of the Bibloi in all cl which it demotes 
nothing more than an exceedingly venomous fepcile ; k seems 
also to be synonymous with '' basiliak,’' the mythical king of 
serpents^ 

COCKBURN^ SIR ALEXARDRR JAMES EDIfRNR, xoth 
Bart, (iBo2r.j88o), lord chid justice of England, was bom on 
the 24th of December xSoa, of ancient Scottish stock. He was 
the son of Alexander, fourth son of Sir James Cockburn, 6th 
baronet, his three uncles, who had successively held the title, 
dying without heirs. His father was British envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the state of Columbia, and 
married Yolande, daughter of the vicomte de Vignier, Young 
Alexander was at one time intended for the diplomatic service, 
and frequently during the legal career which he ultimately 
adopted he was able to make considerable use of the knowledge 
of foreign languages, especially French, with wliich b^h and 
early education had equipped him. He was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, of which he was elected a fellow, and after- 
wards an honorary fellow. He entered at the Middle Temple in 
1825, and was called tor the bar in 1829. He joined the western 
circuit, and for some time such practice as he was able to obtain 
lay at the Devon sessions, quarter sessions at that time affording 
an opening and a school of advocacy to young counsel not to be 
found anywhere fifty years later. In London he had so litdc 
to do that only the persuasion of friends induced him to keep 
his London chambers open* Three years after his call to the 
bar, however, the Reform Bill was passed, and the petitions 
which follow^ the emuing general election gave rise to a large 
number of new questions for the decisiern of election committees, 
and afforded an opening of which he promptly availed himself. 
The decisions of the committees had luot been reported since 
1821, and with M, C. Rowe, another member of the western circuit, 
Cockburn undertook a new series of reports. They only published 
one volume, but the work was well done, and in 1833 Cockburn 
had his first parliamentary brief. 

In 1834 Cockburn was well enough thought of to be made a 
member of the commission to inquire into the state of the cor- 
porations of England and Wales, Other parliamentary work 
followed ; but he had ambition to be more than a parliamentary 
counsel, and attended ddigeatly on his circuit, besides appearing 
before committees. In 1841 he was made a Q.C,, and in that 
year a charge of simony, brought against his xmehy WrlKam, 
dean of York, enabled him to appear conspicuously in a case 
which attracted considerable public attention, the proceedings 
taking the form of a motion for prohibition duly obtained against 
the ecclesiastical court, which had deprived Dr Cockburn of his 
offioe. Not long after this, Sir Robert Ped*s secretary, Edward 
Drummond, was shot by the craxy Scotsman, Daniel M'Naoghten, 
and CnckbiHu, briefed on behalf of the assassin, not only made a 
very brilliant speech, which establidied the defence ©f insanity, 
but also secured the full publicity of a tong report in the Morning 
Chitanide of the 6th of March 1S43. Another well-known trial 
in which he appeared a year later was that of Woodr, Fed {Tko 
Timest, 2nd and 3rd of July 1J844X the being in form to 
detenmne the winner of a bet (the Gaming Act was passed m the 
fd^wtng year) as to the age of the Derby winner RunningRein 
----izt substance to determixie, if possible, the vexed qi]estk>i!i 
whether Rixnmng Rein was a foar-yeaiv-oM ' m a three-year^^ 
wliexi be was racing as thei ktter, ktiimmgi Rein could not he 
prOdiMed by Mr Wood, mA Baron AMOrson took a stroi^ view 
of thk cktoim so that CodkiiMim foond himself on the 
hsing mde^ whik Ins strenuous advocacy of hie client’s cause had 
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led Una into making, in his opening speech, strictures m Lord 
George Bentikick’s conduct in the case which had better have 
been refierved to a later stage. He was, however, a hard fighter, 
but not an unfair one— a little irritable at times, but on the 
whole a coutteous gentleman, and his practice went on increasing. 

In 1847 he decided to stand for parliament, and was elected 
without a contest Liberal M.P, for Southampton. Mis speech 
in the House of Commons on behalf of the government in the 
Dofltt Pacifico dispute with Greece commended him to Lord John 
Russell,, who appointed him solicitor - general in 1850 and 
attomey-generai in 1851:, a post which he held till the resignation 
of the ministry in February 1S52. During the short administra- 
tion of Lord Derby which followed, Sir Frederic Thesiger was 
attorney-general, and Cockburn was engaged against him in the 
case of R. v. Newmm, on the prosecution of Achilli. This was the 
trial of a criminal information for libel fried against John Henry' 
Newman, who had denounced a scandalous and profligate fnar 
named Achilli, then lecturing on Roman Catholicism in England 
Newman pleaded justification ; but the jury who heard the case 
in the Queen’s Bench, with Lord Campbell presiding, found that 
the justification was not proved except in one particular : a 
verdict which, together with the methods of the judge and the 
conduct of the audience, attracted considemble comment. The 
verdict was set aside, and a new trial ordered, but none ever took 
pkce. In December 1852, under Lord Aberdeen’s ministry', 
Cockburn became again attorney-general, and so remained until 
1856, taking part in many celebrated trials, such as the Hop wood 
Will Case in 1855, and the Swynfen Will Case, but notably 
leading for the crown in the trial of Willkm Palmer of Rugeley 
in Staffordshire — an ex-mwhcal man who had taken to the turf, 
and who had poisoned a friend of similar pursuits named Cook 
with strychnine, in order to obtain money from his estate by 
forgery and otherrwise. Cockburn made an exhaustive study 
of the medical aspects of the case, and the prisoner’s comment 
when convicted after a twelve days’ trial was, alluding to the 
I attomey-general’s advocacy, “ It was the riding that did it.” 
In 1854 Cockburn was ma^ recorder of Bristol. In 1856 he 
became chief justice of the common pleas. He inherited the 
baronetcy in 1858. In 1859 Lord Campbell became clmncellor, 
and Cockburn became chief justice of the Queen’s Bench, con- 
tinuing as a judge for twenty-four years and dying in harness. 
On Friday, the 19th of November 1880, he tried causes with 
special juries at Westminster ; on Saturday, the 20th, he pre- 
sided over a court for the consideration of crown cases reserved ; 
he walked home, and on that night he died of angina pectoris at 
his house in Hertford Street. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn earned and deserved a high reputation 
as a judge. He was a man of brilliant cleverness and rapid 
intuition rather than of profound and laboriously cultivated 
intellect. He had been a great advocate at the bar, with a 
charm of voice and manner, fluent and persuasive rather than 
1 learned ; but before he died he was considered a good la^vy^er, 
some assigning his unquestioned improvement in this respect 
I to his frequent association on the bench with Blackburn. He 
had notoriausly little sympathy with the Judicature Acts. 
Many were of opinion that he was inclined to take an advocate’s' 
view ol the cases before him, making up his mind as to their 
merits prematurely and, in consequence, wmongly, as well as 
giving randue prominence to the views which he so formed ; but 
he was beyond doubt always in intention, and generally in fact, 
scrupulouky fair: It is not necessary to enumerate the many 
eeusis odebres at which Sir Alexander Cockburn presided as a 
judge. It waa thought that he went out 0# his way te arrange 
that they should come before him, and his successor, Lord 
Coleridge> writing in 1881 to Lord Bramwell, to make the offer 
that he should try the murderer Lefroy as a last judicial act 
before retiriiig, added, Poor dear Cockburn would hardly have 
given you such a chance.” Be this as its may, Cockburn tried 
att cases which came before hkn, whether great or small, with 
! the same thoroughness, courtesy and dignity, so that no counsel 
I or suitor could eompfein that he had not been flilly heard in a 
matter in which the Issues were seemingly trivial ; while he 
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certainly gave great attention to the elaboration of his judgments 
and charges to juries. He presided at the Tichbome trial at 
Bao lasting 188 days^ of which his summing-up occupied 
eighteen. 

The greatest public occasion on which Sir Alexander Cockbum 
acted, outside his usual judicial functions, was that of the 
“ Alabama ” arbitration, held at Geneva in 1872, in which he 
represented the British government, and dissented ifrom the view 
taken by the majority of the arbitrators, without being able to 
convince them. He prepared, with Mr C. F. Adams, the repre- 
sentative of the United States, the English translation of the 
award of the arbitrators, and published his reasons for dissenting 
m a vigorously worded document which did not meet with 
universal commendation. He admitted in substance the liability 
of England for the acts of the “ Alabama/' but not on the 
grounds on which the decision of the majority was based, and 
he held England not liable in respect of the “ Florida ” and the 
“ Shenandoah.” 

In personal appearance Sir Alexander Cockbum was of small 
stature, but great dignity of deportment. He was fond of 
yachting and sport, and was engaged in writing a series of 
articles on the “ History of the Chase in the Nineteenth Century ” 
at the time of his death. He was fond, too, of society, and was 
also throughout his life addicted to frivolities not altogether 
consistent with advancement in a learned profession, or with 
the positions of dignity which he successively occupied. At the 
same time he had a high sense of what was due to and expected 
from his profession ; and his utterance upon the limitations of 
advocacy, in his speech at the banquet given in the Middle 
Temple Hall to M. Berry er, the celebrated French advocate, 
may be called the classical authority on the subject. Lord 
Brougham, replying foi the guests other than Berryer, had 
spoken of “ the first great duty of an advocate to reckon every- 
thing subordinate to the interests of his client.” The lord chief 
justice, replying to the toast of ” the judges of England,” 
dissented from this sweeping statement, saying, amid loud cheers 
from a distinguished assembly of lawyers, The arms which an 
advocate wields he ought to use as a warrior, not as an assassin. 
He ought to uphold the interests of his clients per fas, not per 
nejas. He ought to know how to reconcile the interests of his 
clients with the eternal interests of truth and justice (The 
Times, 9th of November 1864). Sir Alexander Cockbum was 
never married, and the baronetcy l)ecame extinct at his death. 

Authorities. — The Times, aand of November 1880 ; Law Journal ; 
Law Times ; Solioitors* Journal. 27th of November 18 ^ ; Law Maga- 
zine, now series, vol. xv. p. 193, 1851 ; Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston ; Nash’s Life of Lora Westbury ; " Reminiscences of Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge," by Lord Russell of Klllowen, m the North 
American Review, September 1894 ; The Greville Memoirs ; Croker’s 
Correspondence and Diaries ; Justin M'Carthy’s History of Our Own 
Times ; Serjeant Ballan tine’s Experiences , Bench and Bar, by 
Serjeant Robinson ; Fairchild's Life of Lord Bramwell ; Manson’s 
Builders of Our Law ; Burke’s Peerage, ed. 1879 ; Foster's Peerage, 
1880. 

COCKBURN, ALICIA, or Alison (1713-1794), Scottish poet, 
authoress of one of the most exquisite of Scottish ballads, the 
** Flowers of the Forest,” was the daughter of Robert Rutherfurd 
of Fairnalee, Selkirkshire, and was born on the 8th of October 
1713. There are two versions of this song, — the one by Mrs 
Cockbum, the other by Jean Elliot (1727-1805) of Minto. Both 
were founded on the remains of an ancient Border ballad. Mrs 
Cockburn’s— that beginning ” Fve seen the smiling of Fortune 
beguiling ” — is said to have been written before her marriage 
m 1731, though not published till 1765. Anyhow, it was com- 
posed many years before Jean Elliot’s sister verses, written in 
1756, beginning, ” IVe heard them liltin’ at our ewe-milkin’.” 
Robert Chambers states that the ballad was written on the 
occasion of a ^eat commercial disaster which ruined the fortunes 
of some Selkirkshire lairds. Later biographers, however, think 
it probable that it was written on the departure to Xxmdon of a 
certain John Aikmon, between whom and Alison there appears 
to have been an early attachment. In 1731 Alison Rutherfurd 
was married to Patrick Cockbum of Ormiston. After her 
marriage she knew all th^ intellectual and aristocratic celebrities 


of her day. In the memorable year 1 745 she vented her Whiggism 
in a squib iipbn Prince Charlie, and narrowly escaped being taken 
by the Highland guard as she was driving through Edinbuigh 
in the family coach of the Keiths of Ravelston, with the parody 
in her pocket. Mrs Cockburh was an indefatigable letter-writer 
and a composer of parodies, ^cjuibs, toasts and character- 
sketches” — then a favourite form of composition — ^like Other 
wits of her day ; but the “Flowers of the Forest” is the only 
thing she wrote that possesses great literary merit. At her house 
on Geistle-hill, and afterwards in Crichton Street, she received 
many illustrious friends, among whom were Mackenzie, Robert- 
son, Hume, Home, Monboddo, the Keiths of Ravelston, the 
Balcarres family and Lady Anne Barnard, the authoress of 
“ Auld Robin Gray.” As a Rutherfurd she was a connexion of 
Sir Walter Scott’s mother, and was her intimate friend. Lockhart 
quotes a letter written by Mrs Cockbum in 1777, describing the 
conduct of little Walter Scott, then scarcely six years old, during 
a visit which she paid to his mother, when the child gave as a 
reason for his liking for Mrs Cockbum that she was a “ virtuoso 
like himself.” Mrs Cockbum died on the 22nd of November 
1794. 

See her Letters and Memorials .... with notes by T. Craig Brown 
(1900). 

COCKBURN, SIR GEORGE, Bart. (1772-1853), British 
admiral, second son of Sir James Cockbum, Bart., and uncle of 
Lord Chief Justice Cockbum, was born in London. He entered 
the navy in his ninth year. After serving on the home station, 
and in the East Indies and the Mediterranean, he assisted, as 
captain of the ” Minerve ” (38) at the blockade of Leghorn in 
1796, and fought a gallant action with the Spanish frigate 
“ Sabina ” (40) which he took. He was present at the battle of 
Cape St Vincent. In 1809, in command of the naval force on 
shore, he contributed greatly to the reduction of Martinique, 
and signed the capitulation by which that island was handed 
over to the English ; for his services on this occasion he received 
the thanks of the House of Commons. After service in the 
Scheldt and at the defence of Cadiz he was sent in i8n on an 
unsuccessful mission for the reconciliation of Spain and her 
American colonies. He was made rear-admiral in 1812, and in 
1813-14 he took a prominent part in the American War, especially 
at the battle of Bladensburg and the capture of Washington. 
Early in 1815 he received the order of the Bath, and in the 
autumn of the same year he carried out, in the “ Northumber- 
land ” (74), the sentence of deportation to St Helena which had 
been passed upon Bonaparte. In 1818 he received the Grand 
Cross of his order, and was made a lord of the admiralty ; and 
the same year he was returned to parliament for Portsmouth. 
He was promoted to the rank of vice-admiral in 1819, and to 
that of admiral m 1837 ; he became senior naval lord in 1841, 
and held office in that capacity till 1846, From 1827 he was a 
privy councillor. In 1851 he was made admiral of the fleet, and 
m 1852, a year before his death, inherited the family baronetcy 
from his elder brother, being himself succeeded by his brother 
William, dean of York, who died in 1858. 

See O'Byme, Naval Biography ; W. James, Naval History ; 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1853. 

COCKBURN, HENRY THOMAS (1779-1854), Scottish judge, 
with the style of Lord Cockbum, was bom in Edinburgh on the 
26th of October 1779. His father, a keen Tory, was a baron of 
the Scottish court of exchequer, and his mother was connected 
by marriage with Lord Melville. He was educated at the high 
school and the university of Edinburgh ; and he was a member 
of the famous Speculative Society, to which Sir Walter Scott, 
Brougham and Jefiiey belonged He entered the faculty of 
advocates in 1800, and attached himself, not to the party of 
his relatives, who could have affoeded him most valuable patron- 
age, but to the Whig or Liberal party, and that at a time when it 
held out few 'inducements to men ambitious of success in life. 
On the accession of Earl Grey’s ministry in 1830 he becaihe 
solicitor-general for Scotland. In 1834 he was raised to the 
bench, and on taking his seat as a judge in the court of session he 
adic^ted the title of Lord Cockbum* Cockbiirn’s forenw style 
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wa$ remarkatale for its dearness, pathos md simplicity ; and 
his conversational powers were unrivalled among his contem- 
poraries* The extent of his literary ability only iSecame known 
after he had passed his seventieth year, on the publication of his 
biography of Lord Jeffrey in 1852, and from the Menwrials of his 
Tme, which appeared posthumously in X&564 He died on the 
26th of April 1854, at his mansion of Bonaly, near Edinburgh. 

COCKER, EDWARD (1631-1675), the reputed author of the 
famous Afiihmetkky the popularity ol which has added a phrase 

according to Cocker to the Ust of English proverbialisms, 
was an English engraver, who also taught writing and arithmetic* 
He is credited with the authorship and eKecution of some fourteen 
sets of copy slips, one of which, Daniel's Copy-Book^ ingrapm 
by Edward Cocker, Philomath (1^4), is preserved in the British 
Museum. Pepys, in his Diary, makes very favourable mention 
of Cocker, who appears to have displayed great skill in his art. 
Cooker's Arithmetick, the fifty-second edition of which appeared 
in 1748, and which has passed through about 112 editions in all, 
was not published during the lifetime of its reputed author, the 
first impression bearing date of 1678. Augustus de Morgan in 
his Arithmetical Books (1847) adduces proofs, which may be 
held to be conclusive, that the work was a forgery of the editor 
and publisher, John Hawkins ; and there appears to be no 
doubt that the Decimal Arithmetic (1684), and the English 
Dictionary (second edition, 1715), issued by Hawkins under 
Cocker^s name, are forgeries also. De Morgan condemns the 
Arithmetick as a diffuse compilation from older and better works, 
and dates “ a very great deterioration in elementary works on 
arithmetic ** from the appearance of the book, which owed its 
celebrity far more to persistent puffing than to its merits. He 
pertinently adds, — “ This same Edward Cocker must have had 
great reputation, since a bad book under his name pushed out 
the good ones.’* 

OMKERELL, CHARLES ROBERT (178&-1863), British 
architect, was bom in London On the 28th of April 1788. After 
a preliminary training in his profession, he went abroad m 1810 
and studied the great architectural remains of Greece, Italy and 
Asia Minor. At Aegina, Phigalia and other places of interest, 
he conducted excavations on a large scale, enriching the British 
Museum with many fine fragments, and adding several valuable 
monographs to the literature of archaeology. Elected in 1829 
an associate of the Royal Academy, he became a full member 
in 1836, and in 1839 he was appointed professor of architecture. 
On Sir John Soane’s death in 1837 Cockerell was appointed 
architect of the Bank of England, and carried out the alterations 
that Were judged to be necessary in that building. In addition 
to branch banks at Liverpool and Manchester he erected in 1840 
the new library at Cambridge, and in 1845 university galleries 
at Oxford, as well as the Sun and the Westminster Fire Offices 
in Bartholomew Lane and in the Strand ; and he was joint 
architect of the London & Westminster Bank, Lothbury, with 
Sir W. Tite. On the death of Henry Lonsdale Elmes in 1847, 
Cockerell was selected to finish the St George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
Cockerell’s best conceptions were those inspired by classic 
models ; his essays in the Gothic — the college at Lampeter, for 
instance, and the chapel at Harrow — are by no means so 
successful. His thorough knowledge of Gothic art, however, 
can be seen from his writings, On the Iconography of Wells 
Cathedral, and On the Sculptures of Lincoln and Exeter Cathedrals. 
In his Tribute to the Memory of Sir Christopher Wren (1838) he 
published an interesting collection of the whole of Wren’s works 
rirctwn to one scale. 

COOKBRILL, WILLIAM (1759-1832), Anglo-French inventor 
and machinist, was bom in England in 1 7 59. He went to Belgium 
as a simple mechanic, and in X7^ constructed at Verviers the 
first wool-carding and wool-spinning machines on the continent. 
In 1807 he established a large machine workshop at Liege. 
Orders soon poured in on him from all over Europe, and he 
amassed a laige fortune. In x8xo he was grantied the rights of 
fiaturalimtion by Ha|>oleoxi L, and in i$x2 banded over the 
management of Lis business so his youngest son, John CocKsmL 
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Th^ks to bis own eneigy and ability, aided by the influence 
of King William 1 . of the Netherlfiuids, John Cockerill largely 
extended his father’s business. King William secured him a site 
at Seming, where he built large works, including an iron-foundry 
^d blast furnace. The construction of the Belgian railways 
in 1834 gave a great impetus to these works, branches of which 
had already been opened in France, Germany and Poland. In 
1838 Cockerill met with a carriage accident which nearly proved 
fatal, and the prospect of his loss resulted in the credit of the firm 
beii^ so badly shaken that in 1839 it was compelled to go into 
liquidation, the liabilities being estimated at 26 millions of 
francs, the assets at 18 millions. This reverse, however, was only 
temporary. John Cockerill h&d practically concluded negotia- 
tions to construct the Russian government railways, when his 
constitution, undermined by overwork, broke down. He died 
at Warsaw on the X9th of June 1840. The iron works, among 
the largest in Europe, are still carried on under the name of La 
Soci^t6 Cockerill at Seraing (q.v.). 

GOCKERMOUTH, a market town in the Cockermouth parlia- 
mentary division of Cumberland, England, 27 m* S.W. of Carlisle, 
on the Cockermouth, Keswick & Penrith, the London & North 
Western, and the Maryport & Carlisle railways. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 5355. It is pleasantly situated on the river 
Derwent, at the junction of the Cocker, outlying hills of the Lake 
District sheltering it on the north, east and south. The castle 
has remains of Norman work m the keep, and other ancient 
portions (including the gateway) of later date, but is in part 
modernized as a residence. The grammar school was founded 
in 1676. The county industrial school is established in the 
town. The industries include the manufacture of woollens and 
confectionery, tanning and engineering, and there is a consider- 
able agricultural trade. There are coal mines in the neighbour- 
hood. A statue was erected in 1875 to the sixth earl of Mayo, 
who represented the borough (abolished in 1885) from 1857 to 
1868. There is a Roman fort a mile west of tlie town, at 
Papcastle. 

Cockermouth (Cokermuth, Cokermue) was made the head of the 
honour or barony of Allerdale when that barony was created 
and granted to Waltheof in the early part of the X2th century. 
At a later date the honour of Allerdale was frequently called the 
honour of Cockermouth. Waltheof probably built the castle, 
under the shelter of which the town grew up. Although it never 
received any royal charter, the earliest records relating to 
Cockermouth mention it as a borough. In 129$ it returned two 
members to parliament and then not again until 1640. By the 
Representation of the People Act of 1867 the representation was 
reduced to one member, and by the Redistribution Act of 1885 
it was disfranchised. In 1221 William de Fortibus, earl of 
Albemarle, was granted a Saturday market, which later in the 
year was transferred to Monday, the day on which it has con- 
tinued to be held ever since. The Michaelmas Fair existed in 
1343, and an inquisition dated 1374 mentions two horse-fairs on 
Whit-Monday and at Michaelmas. In 1638 Algernon Percy, earl 
of Northumberland, obtained a grant of a fair every Wednesday 
from the first week in May till Michaelmas. The chief sources 
of revenue in Norman times were the valuable fisheries and 
numerous mills. 

OOCK-FIGHTING, or Cocking, the sport of pitting game-cocks 
to fight, and breeding and training them for the purpose. The 
game-fowl is now probably the nearest to the Indian jungle-fowl 
{GaUus ferruginous), from which all domestic fowls are believed 
to be descended. The sport was popular in ancient times in 
India, China, Persia and other eastern countries, and was intro- 
duced into Greece in the time of Themistocles. The latter, while 
moving with his army against the Persians, observed two cocks 
fighting desperately, and, stopping his troops, inspired them by 
calling their attention to the valour and obstinacy of the feathered 
warriors* In honour of the ensuing victory of the Greeks cock- 
fights were thenceforth held annually at Athens, at first in a 
patriotic and religious spirit, but afterwards purely for ^ love 
of the sport. Lueian makes Solon speak of quail-fighting and 
cocking, but he is evidently referring to a time later than that 
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of Themistocles. From Athens the sport spread thronglbout I kws against it^ so that gentlemen risked anest hr attending a 


Greece, Asia Minor and Sicily, the best cocks being bred m 
Alexandria, Delos, Rhodes and Tanagra. For a long time the 
Romans affected to despise this ** Greek diversion,*'* tmt ended 
by adopting it so enthusiasticaHy that Columella (ist century 
A.B.) complained that its devotees often spent their whole 
patrimony in betting at the pit-side. The cocks were provided 
with iron spurs (kla), as in the East, and were often dosed with 
stimulants to make them fight more savagely* 

From Rome cocking spread northwards, and, although 
opposed by the Christian church, nevertheless became popular in 
Great Britain, the Low Countries, Italy, Germany, Spain and 
her colonies. On account of adverse legislation cocking has 
practically died out everywhere excepting in Spain, countries of 
Spanish origin and the Orient, where it is still legal and extremely 
popular. It was probably introduced into England by the 
Romans before Caesar’s time. William Fitz*Stephen first speaks 
of it in the time of Henry II. as a sport for school-boys on 
holidays, and particularly on Shrove Tuesday, the masters them- 
selves directing the fights, or mains, from which they derived a 
material advantage, as the dead biids fell to them. It became 
very popular throughout England and Wales, as well as in 
Scotland, where it was introduced in i68-i. Occasionally the 
authorities tried to repress it, especially CromweM, who put an 
almost complete stop to it for a brief period, but the Restomtion 
re-established it among the national pastimes. Contemporary 
apologists do not, in the 17th century, consider its cruelty at all, 
but concern themselves solely with its justiication as a source of 
pleasure. If Leviathan took his sport in the waters, how much 
more may Man take his sfiort upon the land ? ** Prom the tkne 
of Henry VIII., who added the famous Royal Cock-pit to his 
palace of Whitehall, cocking was called the royal diversion,** 
and the Stuarts, particukrijr James I. and Charles II., were 
among its most enthusiastic devotees, their example being 
followed by the gentry down to the 19th century. Gervase 
Marklmm in his Pleasures of Princes (1614) wrote ** Of the 
Choyce, Ordring, Breeding and Dyeting of the fighting -Cocke 
for Battell,*’ bis quaint directions being of the most explicit 
nature. Wl^en a cock is to be trained for the pit he must be fed 
‘‘ three or foure daies only with old Maunchet (fine white bread) 
and spring water.’* He is then set to spar with another cock, 
** putting a payrc of hots upon each of thek heeles, which Hots 
are soft, bumbasted roules of Leather, covering their spurs, so 
that they cannot hurt each other. . . . Let them fight and buffet 
one another a good space.** After exercise the bird must be put 
Mito a basket, covered with hay and set near the fire. ** Then let 
him sweate, for the nature of this scowring is to bring away his 
grease, and to breed breath, and strength.” M not killed in the 
fight, the first thing you doe, you shall search his wounds, and 
as many as you can find you shall with your mouth sucke the 
blood out of them, then wash them with warm salt water, . . . 
give hihi a roule or two, and so stove him up as hot as you can*** 
Cocking^mains usually consisted ai fights between an agreed 
mwnber of pairs of birds, the majority of victories deciding the 
main ; but there were two other varieties that aroused the 
particular ire of moralists. These were the “ battle royal,*' in 
which a number of birds were “ set,” i,e. placed in the pit, at the 
same time, and allowed to remain until all but ene, the victor, 
were killed or disabled ; and the Welsh main,** m which eight | 

K irs were matched, the eight victors being again pairedf, then 
If, and finally the last surviving pair. Among London cock- 
pits were those at Westminster^ in Ehury Lane, Jewin Street 
and Birdcage Walk (depicted by Hogarth). Over the royals pit 
at Whitehall presided the king's oockmaster. The pits were 
dreulhr in shape with a matted stage about 20 ft. in diameter 
and surrounded by a barrier to keep the birds from falling off. 
Upon this barrier the first row of the audience leaned. Hlardly a 
town in the kingdom was without its cockpit, which offered the 
sporting classes opportunities lor betting not as yet sufficiently 
supplied by horse-raefng. With the giwth of the latter sport 
and the increased fheilities for reaching the racing centres, 
cocking gradually declined, especially after parhamont passed 


mom. 

Among the best-knOwn devotees of the sport was a €obne) 
Mordaunt, who, about tySo, totk a number of the best English 
gamo-eocks to India. Them he found the sport in high favour 
with the native rulers and hiS birds were beaten. Ferhaps the 
most famous main k England took pkee at Lincoln in 1830 
between the birds of Joseph Cilliver, the most celebrated breeder, 
or feeder,** of hi® day, and those of the earl of Derby. The 
conditions called for seven birds a side, and the stakes were 
50C0 guineas the main and 1000 guineas each match. The main 
was won by GilMver by five matches to two* His grandson was 
also a breeder, and the blood oi his cocks still runs in the best 
breeds of Great Britain and America. Another famous breeder 
was Dr Bellyse of Audlem, the principal %ure in the great 
maks fought at Chester during race-week at the be^mnii^ of the 
19th century. His favourite breed was the wMte pile, and 
“ Cheshire piles ** are still much-fancied birds. Others were 
Irish brown-reds, Lancashire black-reds and Staffordshire duns. 

In Wales, as well as some parts of England, cocking-mains took 
place regularly in churchyards, and in many instances even 
inside the churches themselves. Sundays, wakes and church 
festivals were favourite occasions for them. The liabit of holding 
mains in schools was common from the 12th to about the middle 
of the 19th century. When cocking was at its height, the pupils 
of many schools were made a special allowance for purc^sing 
fighting-cocks, and parents were expected to contribute to the 
expenses of the annual main on Shrove Tuesday, this money 
being called “cockpence.** Cock-fighting was prohibited by law 
in Great Britain in !}849. 

Cocking was early introduced into America, though it was 
always frowned upon in New England. Some of the older states, 
as Massachusetts, forbade it by passing laws against cruelty as 
early as 1836, and it is now expressly prohibited in Canada and 
in most states of the Union, oi» is repressed by general laws for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Cocks are fought at an age of from one to two years. Heel- 
ing," or the proper fastening of the spurs, and " cutting out," 
trimming the wings at a slope, and cutting the tail down by one- 
third of its length and shortening the hackle and rump feathers, 
are arts acquired by experience. The comb m cut down close, 
so as to offer the least possible mark for the hostile bird's bill. 
The cock is then pro\ided with either ” short heels," spurs i J* in. 
m less in length, or with long heels," from 2 to 2^ in. in length. 
The training of a cock for the pit lasts from ten days to a month 
or more, during which time the bird is subjected to a rigid diet 
and exercise in running and sparring. The birds may not be 
touched' after being set down in the pit, unless to extricate 
them from the matting. Whenever a bird refuses to fight longer 
he is set breast to breast with his adversary in the middle of the 
pit, and if he then still refuses to fight he is regarded m defeated. 
Among the favourite breeds may be mentioned the " Irish 
gilders," " Irish Grays,*'* Shawlnecks," " Gordons,** Eslin 
Red-Quills,** " Baltimore Topknots," Dominiques,** War- 
horses " and “ Oaibomes.** 

Coek-iightifng possesses aai extensive literature of its own. See 
Gervase Maarkliam, Pleasures of Prtnees (London, xOxa) ; Blam, 
Rural Sports (London. 1853) ; “ Game Cpcks and Cock-Fighting/’ 
OuHng. voj. 39 ; A Modest Commendation of Cock-Fighting/* 
BhchwoOfPs Magazine, vol. 22 ; Codc-Fightmg in S^fiools/^ 
Cltaml^ers' Magazine, voL 65. 

OGCK LANE GHOST, a mtppo#®d< apparition, the vagarietS 
of which attracted extraordinary public attention k London 
during 1762. At a house in Lane, Sinithfield, tenan^fod 
by one Parsons, knockmgs and other noise® were said to occur 
at night varied by tlio appearance* of a luminous figure, alleged 
to be the ghoet of a Mrs Keaot who had died in the house some 
two years before. A thooeugii^ investigation^ revealed that 
Parsons’ dau^ter, a dhild of tdeven^ wa$t the source of the 
disturhance. ^e object* of the Parsons family to have 
been to accuse the husband of tbe deceased woman el murdering 
her, with a view to Mockmail. I^ariovis #as ptoses and 
condemned to the pillory. Among the crowds who visitedi the 
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houir was Dr Johnson^ wh«> ma in 

ol>j«<3t of a soumkms attack by the Charlea OmrchiH in 

♦^l^heGhoBt;^ 

Sea A,i lAng*, Jlawa (Mii 

COCJ^IiB, SIE IAiifQ& BD|rH$h Inwyer and 

niatbematitiaii^ waa borm on the i4tli of Jammy He was 
the second son of Jaimes Cockle^ a surgeon, of Great Oakley, 
!?ssex. Educated at CJharterhOu^e and Trinity Coll^, Cam- 
bridge, he entered the Middle Temple in 153S,. practising as a 
special deader in 1845; and being called in Joining the 
midland circuit, he acquired a godd practice^ and on the recom- 
mendation of Chief Justice Sir Wilkain Erie he was appointed 
chief justice of Queensland in 18635, He received the honour 
of knighthood in 1869, retired from the bench, and returned 
to England in 1879. 

Cockle is more remembered for his mathematical and scientific 
investigations than as a lawyer. Like many young mathe- 
maticians he attached ^e problem of resolving the higher 
algebraic equations, nptwithsta^ir^ AbeTs proof that a solution 
by radicles was impossible. In this field Cockle achieved some 
notable results, amongst which is bis reproduction of Sir William 
R, Hamilton's modifice-tion of Abefs theorem. Algebraic forms 
were a favourite object of his studies, and he discovered and 
developed the theory of criticoids, or differential invariants ; he 
also made contributions to the theory of differential equations. 
He displayed a keen interest in scientific societies. From 1863 
to 1879 he was president of the Queensland Philosophical Society 
(now incorporated in the Royal Society of Queensland) ; on his 
return to England he became associated with the London 
Mathematical Society, of which he was president from j 886 
to 1888, and the Royal Astronomical Society, serving as a 
member of the council from 188$ to 1892. He died in London 
on the 2 7th of January 1895. 

A volume containing his scientific and mathematical researches 
made during the years 1864-1877 was presented to the British 
Museum in 1807 hy his widow. See the obituary notice by the 
R^v. R. Harley m PrQc. JRoy, Soc, vol. ^9, 

ock;kle, in ?;oology, a mollusc (Car 4 tmt) ot the class lamelli- 
branchia A very large number of species of Cardium have 
been distinguished by conchplogists. Besides the common 
species Cttrdmm fdula, two others occur m Britain, but are not 
sufficientfyt common to be of commercial importance. One of 
these is C. echinatum, which is larger than the common species, 
reaching 3 in. in diameter, and distinguished by the presence 
of spines along the ribs of the shell The other is C. norvegtetm, 
which is also somewhat larger than C. edide, is longer dorso- 
ventrally than broad, and is only faintly ribbed. 

The two valves of the shell of the common cockle are similar 
to each other, and somewliat circular in outline. The beak or 
umbo ol each valve is prominent and rounded, and a number of 
sharp ridges and furrows radiate from the apex tp the free edge 
of the shell, which is crenated,. The ligament is external,, and the 
hinge carries cardinal teeth in each valye, The interior of the 
shell is remarkable far the absence of pearly lustre on its interior 
aunface* The colour externally is reddish, or yellowish^ The 
palfial line, which is the line of attachment of the mantk parallel 
to the edge of the shell, is npt indented a sinus at the posterior 
end. In the entire animal the posterior end projects slightly 
more than the apiterior from the region of the umbones, 

Thp. animal possesses two nearly eqj^al adductor muscles. 
The edgea of the mantle are united poateriorly except at the anal 
and branchial apertures^; which are pished at the; ends of two 
very short siphons or tubular prolopgatipns of the manjtle the 
a^hone bear a miwher of ihoirt fantacles, and mai^ of these are 
furmshed with aya^tspots,, The fppt is yery large and powerful ; 
it can.be MptRudedifrom the anterior aperture hetween.the mantle 
edsee,. andi ha outer part is bpn% shwply farwajids and terminates 
in a ppin*^ Hy moans # this* wwwar fao^ the cockle borrows 
rapidly mthe muddy sand of the seq-shore, and it can also when 
it la npt buried perform considerable, teaps bjl^. suddenly bendmg 
the loot. Tholoet hue abyssus.glindon ita pbsharion surface*. 

0 n eittfar eide of the My between the tinande and thei foot 
are two flat gills each composed of two lamellae, €ard$dm 


belongs to the order of LameHubranchia in which the gils present 
the maximum of complexity, the original vertkal flikments of 
which they are composed being united by mterfilamentar aod 
interlamellar junctions. In other respects the anatomy of Ite 
cockle presents no important differences from tlmt of a typical 
LameHibranch. The sexes are distinct, and the generaliw 
opening is on the side of the body alwe the edge of tlie mner 
lamella of the inner gill The eggs are minute, and pass out 
i«to the sea-water through the dorsal or exhafent siphon. The 
brMing season is April, May and June. The larva for a time 
swims freely in the sea-water, having a circlet of cilia round the 
body m front of the mouth, forming the velum. The shell is 
devei(^d on the dorsal surface behind the velum, the foot on the 
opposite or ventral surface behind the mouth. After a few days, 
when the mantle bearing the shell valves has developed so miich 
as to enclose the whole body, the young cockle sinks to the bottom 
and commences to fallow the habits of the adult. The usual 
size of the cockle in its shell is from i to 2 in. in breadth. 

The common cockle is regularly used as food by the poorer 
classes. It occurs in abunda^e on sandy shores in all estuaries. 
At the mouth of the Thames the gathering of cockles forms a 
considerable industiy, especially at I-.eigh. On the coast of 
lancashire also the fishery, if it may be so called, is of consider- 
able importance. The cockles are gathered by the simple process 
of raking them from the sand, and th^ are usually boiled and 
extracted from their shells before being sent to market. The 
cockle IS hable to the same suspicion as the oyster of conveying 
the contamination of typhoid fever where the shores are pol- 
luted, but as it is boiled before being eaten it is pirobabiy less 
dangerous, (J. T. C.) 

COCKNEY, a colloquial name applied to Londoners generally, 
but more properly confined to those born m London, or more 
strictly still to those born within the sound of the bells of St 
Mary-le-Bow church. The origin of the word has been the 
sub}ect of many guesses, from that m Jolin Minsheu's lexicon, 
Ductor in linguas (1617X which gives the tale of tlie town-bred 
child who> on hearing a horse neigh, asked whether a cork 
neighed too, to the confusion of the word with the name of the 
Utopia, the land of Cockaigne The historical examination 
of the various uses of “ Cockney,’^ by Sir James Murray (see 
Academy, lothof May 1890, and the New English Dictionary, s,v.) 
clearly shows the true derivation. The earliest form of the word 
is cohenwy or cakeney, ue. the ey or egg, and coken, gerutive plural 
of cock,’^ ‘^ cocks^ eggs being the name given to the small 
and malformed eggs sometimes laid by young hens, known in 
German as Hahneneier, An early quotation, in Langland’s Pters 
Plowman, A, vii 27a, gives the combination of “ cokeneyes ” 
and bacon to make a coUop,” or dish of eggs and bacon. The 
word then applied to a child overlong nursed by its mother, 
hence to. a simpleton or milksop. Thus in Chaucer, Reeve's Tide, 
the word is used with da/, #.e. a fool. The particular application 
of the name as a term of contempt given by country folk fa 
town-bred people, with their daridified airs and ignorance of 
country ways and country objects, is easy. Thus Robert 
Whittington or Whitinfan (fi. 11520), speaks of fae cokneys in 
such great cytees as London, York, Perusy ” (Perugia), show- 
ing the general use of the word. It was not till the beginning 
of the 17th century that ** cockney ” appears to be confined to 
the inhabitants of London. 

The so-called “ Cockney accent or pronunciation has varied 
in type. In the first part of the 19th century, it chiefly 
cMacterized by the substitution of a w for a w, or vice versa. 
This has almost entirely disappeared, and the chief consonantal 
variation which exists is perhaps the change of th to. / or e, as in 

fiwg far thing, or fewer foe father. This and the vowel- 
sound change from au to ah, as in “ abaht ” for “ about,'’ are 
only heard among the uneducated dasaes,. and, together with 
odiep characteristic pronunciations, phrases and wordS) have 
been well illustrated in the so-called coster ” songs of Albert 
Chevalibr, The most marked and widely-prevalent changci of 
vowelsound is that of n' far ai„ so that “ daily ” becomes “ dyly ” 
and ** may " becomes “ my,'’ This is sometimes so marked 
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that it almost amounts to incapacity to distinguish tho vowek 
a and t, and is almost universal in large classes of the population 
of London. The name of the “ Cockney School of Poetry ** was 
applied in 1817 to the literary circle of which Leigh Hunt was 
the principal representative, though Keats also was aimed at. 
'fhe articles in Blackwood's Magazine, in which the mune ap- 

B eared, have generally, but probably wrongly, been attributed to 
ohn Gibson Lockhart. 

€0CK-0F-TH£-1K)GK> the familiar name of the birds of the 
genus Rupicola (subfamily Rupicolinae) of the Cotingas (allied 
to the Manakins, q.v,), found in the Amazon valley. They 
are about the size of a pigeon, with orange-coloured plumage, 
a pronounced crest, and orange -red flesh, and build their 
nests on rock. The skins and feathers are highly valued for 
decoration. 

COCKPIT, the term originally for an enclosed place in which 
the sport of cock-fighting (q.v,) was carried on. On the site of 
an old cockpit opposite Whitehall in London was a block of 
buildings used from the 17th century as offices by the treasury 
and the privy council, for which the old name survived till the 
early 19th century. The name was given also to a theatre in 
London, built in the early part of the 17th century on the site j 
of Drury Lane theatre. As the place where the wounded in 
battle were tended, or where the junior officers consorted, the 
term was also formerly applied to a cabin used for these purposes 
on the lower deck of a man-of-war. 

COCKROACH^ (Blatitdae), a family of orthopterous insects, 
distinguished by their flattened bodies, long thread-like antennae, 
and shining leathery integuments. Cockroaches are nocturnal 
creatures, secreting themselves in chinks and crevices about 
houses, issuing from their retreats when the lights are extin- 
guished, and moving about with extraordinary rapidity in 
search of food. They are voracious and omnivorous, devouring, 
or at least damaging, whatever comes in their way, for all the 
species emit a disagreeable odour, which they communicate to 
whatever article of food or clothing they may touch. 

The common cockroach (Stilopyga orienialts) is not indigenous 
to Europe, but is believed to have been introduced from the 
Levant in the cargoes of trading ve.ssels. The wings in the male 
are shorter than the body ; in the female they are rudimentary. 
The eggs, which are 16 in number, are deposited in a leathery 
capsule fixed by a gum-like substance to the abdomen of the 
female, and thus carried about till the young are ready to escape, 
when the capsule becomes softened by the emission of a fluid 
substance. The larvae are perfectly white at first and wingless, 
although in other respects not unlike their parents, but they are 
not mature insects until after the sixth casting of the skin. 

The American cockroach {Pmplaneta americana) is larger 
than the former, and is not uncommon in European seaports 
trading with America, being conveyed m cargoes of grain and 
other food produce. It is very abundant in the Zoological 
Gardens in I^ndon, where it occurs in conjunction with a much 
smaller imported species PhyUodromia germamca, which may 
also be seen in some of the cheaper restaurants. 

In both of these species the females, as well as the males, 
are winged. 

In addition to these noxious and obtrusive forms, England 
has a few indigenous species belonging to the genus Ectohia, 
which live under stones or fallen trees in fields and woods. The 
largest known species is the drummer of the West Indies {Blabtra 
gigantea\ so called from the tapping noise it makes on wood, 
sufficient, when joined in by several individuals, as usually 
happens, to break the slumbers of a household. It is about 
$ in. long, with wings 3 in. in expanse, and forms one of the 
most noisome and injurious of insect pests. Wingless females 
of many tropical species present a close supeilcial resem- 
blance to woodlicc ; and one interesting apterous form known 
as Pseudoglomeris, from the East Indies, is able to roll up like 
a millipede. 

The best mode of destroying cockroaches is, when the fro and 

^ The word is a corruption of Sp. cucafocha. In America it is 
commonly abbreviated to “ roach/’ 


lights are extinguished at ni^ht, to lay some treacle on a piece 
of wood afloat on a broad basin of water. This proves a tempta- 
tion to the vermin too great to be resisted. The chinks and holeB 
from which they issue should also be filled up mih unsloked 
lime, or painted with a mixture of borax and hmted turpentine. 

See generally MiaU and Denny, The SkucluM md Life Mistoiy of 
the Cockroach (1887) ; G. H, Carpenter, inspets : their Structure and 
Life {1899) ; Charles Lester Marlatt, Homphold Insects (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, revised edition, 1902) ; Leland Ossian Howard, 
The Insect Booh (1902). 

COCirS«€OMB, in botany, a cultivated form of Celoda cristata 
(natural order Amarantaceae), in which the inflorescence is 
monstrous, forming a flat ** fasciated axis bearing numerous 
small flowers. The plant is a low-growing herbaceous annual, 
bearing a large, comb-like, dark red, scarlet or purplish mass of 
flowers. Seeds are sown in March or April in pans of rich, well- 
drained sandy soil, which are placed in a hot-bed at 65® to 70® 
in a moist atmosphere. The seedlings require plenty of light, 
and when large enough to handle are potted off and placed close 
I to the glass in a frame under similar conditions. When the heads 
show they are shifted into 5-in. pots, which are plunged to 
their rims in ashes or coco-nut fibre refuse, in a hot-bed, as before, 
close to the glass; they are sparingly watered and more air 
admitted. The soil recommended is a half-rich sandy loam and 
half-rotten cow and stable manure mixed with a dash of silver 
sand. The other species of Celosia cultivated are C. pyramidalis, 
with a pyramidal inflorescence, varying in colour in the great 
number of varieties, and C. argeniea, with a dense white in- 
florescence. They require a similar cultural treatment to that 
given for C. cristata^ 

COCKTON, HENRY (1807-1853), English humorous novelist, 
was born in London on the 7th of December 1807. He published 
a number of volumes, but is best known as the author of Valentine 
Vox, the Ventriloquist (1840) and Sylvester Sound, the Somnambur 
list (1844). He died at Bury St Edmunds on the 26th of June 
1853. 

COCKX (or Cock), HIERONYMUS [Jerome] (1510-1570), 
Flemish painter and engraver, was bom at Antwerp, and in 
1545 was admitted to the Gild of St Luke as a painter. It is as 
an engraver, however, that he is famous, a number of portraits 
and subject-pictures by him, and reproductions of Flemish 
masters, being well known. His brother Matthys (1505-1552) 
was also a painter. 

COCOA, 2 more properly Cacao, a valuable dietary substance 
yielded by the seeds of several small trees belonging to the genus 
Theobroma, of the natural order Sterculiaceae. The whole genus, 
which comprises twelve species, belongs to the tropical parts of 
the American continent ; and although the cocoa of commerce 
is probably the produce of more than one species, by far the 
greatest and most valuable portion is obtained from Theobroma 
Cacao, The generic name is derived from (god) and 
(food), and was bestowed by Linnaeus as an indication of the 
high appreciation in which he held the beverage prepared from 
the seeds, which he considered to be a food fit for the gods. 

The common cacao tree is of low stature, seldom exceeding 
25 ft. in height, but it is taller in its native forests than it is in 
cultivated plahtations. The leaves are large, smooth, and glossy, 
elliptic-oblong and tapering in form, growing principally at the 
ends of branches, but sometimes springing directly from the 
main trunk. The flowers are small, and occur in numerous 
clusters on the main branches and the trunk, a very marked 
peculiarity which gives the matured fruit the appearance of being 
artificially attacheid to the tree. Generally only a single fruit is 
matured from each’ cluster of flowers. When ripe the fruit or 
** pod ” is elliptical-ovoid in form, from 7 to to in. in length 
and from 3 to 4J in. In dianieter. It has a hard, thick, leathery 
rind of a rich purpHsh-yelloyr colotir, externally rough and marked 
with ten very distinct longitudinal ribs or elevations. The 

* As a matter of nomenclature it is unfortunate that the corrupt 
form eoeoa/* from a confusion with the coed^nut {qM.), has become 
stereotyped. When introduced early in the i8th century it was as a 
trisyllable co^^o*a, a mispronunciation of cacao or cacoa^ the Spanish 
adaptation from the Mexican caca^Oitl* 
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interior of the fruit has five cells, in each of which is a row of 
from 5 to 12 seeds embedded in a soft delicately f»ihk add pulp. 
Eacli^ fruit thus contains from 20 to 50 or more seeds, which 
constitute the raw cacao or “ cacao beans ” of commerce. 

The tree appears to have been originally a native of the coast 
lands of the Gulf of Mexico and tropical South America as far 

south as the basin of 
the Amazon ; but it 
can be cultivated in 
suitable situations 
within the 25th par 
allels of latitude. It 
flourishes best within 
the 15th parallels, at 
elevations ranging 
from near the sea- 
level up to about 2000 
ft. in height. It is now 
cultivated in Mexico, 
Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, 
BraziL Peru, Ecuador, 
New Granada, Venez- 
uela, Surinam, Guiana, 
and in many of the 
West Indian islands, 
particularly in Trini- 
dad, San Domingo, 
Grenada, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Jamaica. 

Branch of Cocoa Tree, with Fruit in Away from America 
secdon, much reduced. it has been introduced, 

and is cultivated on a large scale in West Africa, Ceylon and 
the Dutch East Indies. 

History, — The value of cacao was appreciated in its native 
country before the discovery of America by Europeans. The 
Spaniards found in use in Mexico a beverage known by the Aztec 
name of chocolath, from choco (cacao) and lath (water). W. H. 
Prescott records that the emperor Montezuma of Mexico was 
“ exceedingly fond of it ... no less than 50 jars or pitchers 
being prepared for his own daily consumption ; 2000 more were 
allowed for that of his household.*’ Bags of cacao containing a 
specified number of beans were also a recognized form of currency 
in the country. The product was early introduced into Spain, 
and thence to other parts of Europe. The Public Advertiser 
(London) of June 16, 1657, contains an announcement that 
“ In Bishopgate St., in Queen’s Head Alley, at a Frenchman’s 
house, is an excellent West India drink, called chocolate, to be 
sold, where you may have it ready at any time, and also unmade 
at reasonable rates.’’ Chocolate was a very fashionable beverage 
in the early part of the i8th century. 

Cultivated Varieties, — Numerous varieties of the cacao, i,e, of 
Theobroma Cacao, are recognized in cultivation. According to 
Dr P. Preuss, who has travelled extensively in the cacao pro- 
ducing countries of the world studying this crop, it is impossible 
to embody in a single table the characteristics of the world’s 
varieties. A separate classification is needed for almost each 
country. In 1882 the Trinidad forms were classified by Sir D. 
Morris. This table was later revised by Mr J. H. Hart, and more 
recently Mr R. H. Lock studied the Ceylon varieties. As the 
Ceylon cacaos were obtained mainly from Trinidad, and as Mr 
Lock’s results agree substantially wi& those of Sir D, Morris, they 
serve to illustrate the distinguishing characteristics of the West 
Indian and Ceylon forms. The mam divisions are as follows : — 

1. CfioHo* — ^Pod.s relatively thin-walled and soft, rough, pointed 
at apex. The seeds or beans are plump and of pale colour. The 
ripe pods nmy be either red (Colorado) or yellow (amarillo). 

2. Forastero , — ^Pods relatively thick-w^led and hard. The seeds 
vary in ©olour from pale to deep purple. Various varieties are 
recognia^4,such as cundeamor, amelonado, liso, calabaciUo, differing 
in shapa, colour and character of beans, Ac., and of each of these again 
there may be a Colorado and amarillo sub'-variety. Of special 
interest is calabaciUo, a variety with a smooth, small pod, ancf deep 
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purple beanSb It is considered by some to be sufliciently distinct 
to form a third type equivalent to cnollo or fora&tero. Others again 
would raise amelonado to the rank of a distmct type. Of the above 
calabacUlo is the hardiest and yields the least valuable beans ; 
cnollo is flte most delicate and yields beans of the highest value, 
whilst fovastero is intermediate in both respects. In general pale 
coloured beans are less bitter and snore valuable than purple beans. 
Both, however, may occur in the same pod. 

Alligator, or lagarto cacao, is the common name of a variety 
cultivated in Nicaragua, Guatemala, &c. Its pods are distinctly 
five-angled and beset with irregular, warty protuberances. Some 
regard it as a distmct species, T, pmtagona, but others only 
as a variety of T. Cacao. Its produce is of high value. 

r. bicolor, indigenous to Central America, is another species 
of some interest. It bears small, hard woody pods about 6 in. 
long and 3 in. in diameter, with curious surface markings. The 
beans possess a fetid odour and a bitter flavour and are known 
as “ tiger cacao.” It is not likely to become of great commercial 
importance, although consumed locally where found. “ Cacao 
bianco ” and “ patasie ” are other names for this species. 

Cultivation and Preparation, — Cacao requires for its succe.ssful 
cultivation a deep, well-watered and yet well -drained soil, 
shelter from strong winds, and a thoroughly tropical climate, 
with a mean annual temperature of about 80® F., a rainfall 
of from 50 to 100 or more in., and freedom from long droughts. 
Young plants are grown from seed, which may either be sown 
directly in the positions the future trees are to occupy, varying 
according to local circumstances from 6 to 25 ft. apart in all 
directions, or raised in nurseries and transplanted later. The 
latter course is desirable when it is necessary to water and other- 
wise tend the seedlings. However raised, the young plants 
require to be shaded, and this is usually done by planting bananas, 
cassava or other useful crops between the rows of cacao. In some 
countries, but not in all, permanent shade trees are planted 
amongst the cacao. Various leguminous trees are commonly 
used, e,g, the coral tree {Erythnna spp.) sometimes known as 
bots immortel and madre del cacao or mother of cocoa, Alhizzta 
Lebbek, Pithecolobium Saman, &c. The various rubber trees 
have been employed with success. Wind belts are also necessary 
in exposed situations. 

Cacao comes into bearing when about five years old, the small 
pink flowers and the succeeding large pods being borne directly 
on the trunk and main branches. The pods are carefully picked 
when ripe, broken open, and the slimy mass of contained seeds 
and their enveloping mucilaginous pulp extracted. The ‘ ‘ beans ’ ’ 
are next fermented or “ sweated,” often in special houses con- 
structed for the purpose, or by placing them in heaps and 
covering with leaves or earth, or m baskets, barrels, &c., lined 
with banana leaves. During fermentation the beans should be 
stirred once daily or oftener. The time of fermentation varies 
from one to twelve or even more days. Pale-coloured beans 
usually require less time than the deep purple and bitter kinds. 
The method adopted also considerably modifies the time required. 
The process of fermenting destroys the mucilage ; the seeds 
lose to some degree their bitter flavour and their colour also 
changes : the pale criollo seeds, for example, developing a 
cinnamon-brown colour. The “fracture” of the beans also 
characteristically alters. Fermentation is not universally 
practised ; the purple colour and bitter taste of unfermented 
cacao being wanted in some markets. 

After the fermentation is completed the beans may or may 
not be washed, opinion as to the desirability of this process 
varying in different countries. In any case, however, they have 
to be dried and cured. When climatic conditions are favourable 
this is commonly done by spreading the beans in thin layers on 
barbecues, or stone drying floors, or otherwise exposing them 
to the sun. Sliding roofs or other means of rapidly affording 
shelter are desirable in case of showers, excessive heat, and also 
for protection at night. Artificial drying is now often resorted 
to and various patterns of drying houses are in use. 

The appearance of the beans may often be imfjroved by 
“ claying,” a very slight coating of red earth or clay being added. 
Polishing the beans also gives them a brighter appearance, 
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removes mildew, and remnants of dried mucibge, &e. This may 
he done by “dancing the cacao/’ ue. treading a heap with the 
bare feet, or by the use of special polishing machines. The cacao 
is now ready for shipment, and is usually packed m bagSi Ham- 
burg is the chief port in the world for cacao. U ntil quite recently, 
however, this position was held by H^vre, which is now second 
in Europe, New V'ork imports about the same amount as Havre. 
London follows next in importance, 

Cacao- producing Countries, the following table the pro 
duction in tons (of looo kilos » 3205 lb) of the principal 
producing countries, arranged under continents, is given for 1905 
and X901. Durit^ this period the total woiid’s production 
has increased by about 40 %, as indicated in the summary bebw. 
Study of the table will show where the increase has taken place, 
but attention is directed especially to the rapid development 


m West Africa 



Amenc^, 



Ecuador .... 

1905 (tons). 

1901 (toils). 

. 21,128 

22,896 

Brazil . * . . 

21.00^ 

I8,3>t4 

Triiuilad 

, 20,0 18 

»L943 

San Dominigo 

. 12,785 

6,83" 

Venezuela 

. 11,700 

7,860 

Grenada 

5456 

4.865 

Culm and T’orfo 

3,000 

>.750 

Haih . . ... 

2,343 

l.'lio 

Surinam . . . . 

1,612 

S.«63 

Jamaica . . . . 

French West Indies 

1,484 

l,2oo 

1.33“ 

825 

St. Lucia 

7O0 

765 

Domntioa 

597 


Total, America 

. 103,114 

6.2.541 

A frica. 

1905 (tons). 

1901 (tons). 

San Thom6 


16,983 

Gold Coast and Lagos , 

5,066 

997 

528 

Cam croons 

1,185 

('on^jo Free State 

^95 

Total, Atnca 

. 32425 

18,508 

A <iia. 

1905 (tons). 

1901 (tons). 

Ceylon .... 

3^43 

26<i7 

Dutch East Indies 

1492 

1277 

Total, Asia 

5'^35 

3974 

Other countries .... 

800 

700 

World’s Production. 



1905 (tons). 

1901 (tons). 

Tropical America and West Indies 

103,114 

82,541 

West Africa 

• 32425 

18,508 

Asia 

0 CO 

uS 

3.974 

Other countries .... 

700 

Total 

UL374 



CompostUonu^T\\t relative weights of the various parts of 
a whole cacao pod are given thus by Prof. J» B. Harrison for 
British (lUiana specimens 



Calabacillo. 

Forastero 

Husk 

8 o -59 

89^87 

I’ulp . 

7*6 i 

4.23 

Cuticles of the beans . . 

177 

0-50 

Kernels of the beans 

10-05 

540 


too *00 

100-00 


The husk is composed mainly of water and cellulose woody tissue, 
with their usual mineral constituents, and has a low manurial 
\'alue. The pulp contains sugars which become converted into 
nlcohol during fermentation. Fibrous elements and water 
compose about six-tenths of the cuticles, which also contain 
appro^fimately ; albuminoids (6 %), alkaloids (a %), fat (2 %), 
sugars (6 %), starch (7 %), colouring matter (4 %), tartaric 
acid (3%) and small quantities of various mineral con- 
stituents. The average composition of the kernels, according 
to Payen, is : — 


Fat (cacao butter) , . 

Per cent. 
50 

Starch 

. . ro 

Albuminoids 

. . 20 

Water . . . . . 

. . ift 

Oeilulose ....... 

. . 2 

Mineral matter . . u , . , 

. 4 

Theobromine 

2 

Colouring matter (cacao-red) 

trace 


100-00 


Manufacture of Cocoa and Ciwaalak , — ^the beam arc cleaned 
and sorted to remove foreign bodies of all kinds and also graded 
into sizes to secure uniformity in roasting. The latter process 
is carried out in rotating iron drums in which the beans are htated 
to a temperature of about 260® to 280® F., and results in develop- 
ing the aroma, partially converting the starch into dextrin, and 
eliminating bitter constituents. The beans also diy and their 
shells become crisp. In the next process the beans are gently 
crushed and winnowed, whereby the light shells are removed, 
and after removal by sifting of the ** gortns ^ the beans are left 
in the form of the irregular cocoa-nibs occasionally seen in shops. 
Cocoa-nibs may be infused with water and drunk, but for most 
people the beverage is too rich, containing the whole of the cacao- 
fat or cacao-butter. This fat is extracted from the carefully 
ground nibs by employing great hydraulic pressure in heated 
presses. The fat exudes and solidifies. Wlien fresh it is yellowish- 
white, but becomes quite white on keeping. It is very valuable 
for pharmaceutical purposes and is a constituent of many 
pomades. With care it can be kept for a long time without 
going rancid. 

After the extraction of the fat the resulting mass is ground 
to a fine powder when it is ready for use m the ordinary way. 
Many prejmrations on the market are of course not pure cocoa 
but contain admixtures of various starchy and other bodies. 

The shells of the beans separated by the winnowing process 
contain theobromine, and their infusion with water is sometimes 
used as a substitute for coffee, under the name “ miserabile.” 
More recently they have been put to good account as a cattle food. 

In the preparation of chocolate the preliminary processes 
of cleaning, sorting, roasting and removing the shells, and 
grinding the nibs, are followed as for cocoa. The fat, however, 
IS not extracted, but sugar, and sometimes other materials also, 
are added to the ground pasty mass, together with suitable 
flavouring materials, as for example vanilla. The greatest care is 
taken in the process and elaborate grinding and mixing machinery 
employed. The final result is a semi-liquid mass which is 
moulded into the familiar tablets or other forms in which choco- 
late comes on the market. 

Cocoa as a beverage has a similar action to tea and coffee, 
inasmuch os the physiological properties of all three are due to 
the alkaloids and volatile oils they contain. Tea and coffee 
both contain the alkaloid cafteme, whilst cocoa contains theo- 
bromine. In tea and coffee, however, we only drink an infusion 
of the leaves or seeds, whilst in cocoa the whole material is taken 
in a state of very fine suspension, and as the preceding analysis 
indicates, the cocoa bean, even with the fat extracted, is of high 
nutritive value. 

Cacao-consuming Countries, ---The principal cacao^consuming 
countries are indicated below, which gives the imports into the 
countries named for 1905. These figures, as also those on 


production, are taken from Der Gordian, 

United States of America .... 

Tons (1000 kilos). 

: m 

Germatiy . - . 

. 

France .... 

^ 1 ♦ t 


United Kingdom . 


. 21,106 

Holland . . . 


. 19495 

Spain . ^ . 


6,102 

Switzerland 



Belgium .... 


. 

Austria Hungary . 


. 51,668 

Russia . 1 . . 

• « » « 

2,256 

Denmark , 

% i * » 



Carry forward 

. 147452 



coco DE' MER-*COCYTUS 63 1 


, , Jotts (1000 kjios,) 

Brovight forward . 147, liw 

Italy t)7i 

Swadefk ^ 

Canada . , 700 

Atiatradia 6 qo 

Norway, Portugal and Finland .... 692 


Total . 150199^ 

During receht years the use pf c6coa has incrtased rapidly 
in some countries. The following talile gives the increase per 
Cent in consumption in 1905 over that in 1901 for the five Chief 


consumers 

Per cent. 

United States .... . - 7 ^^ 

Connany Pi 

France , . ai 

United Kingdom ii 

Holland 34 


(A.B. R. ; W. G. F.) 

OOCO DB or Double Coco-nut^ a palm, L^doicea 
Sechellarum^ which is a native of the Seychelles Islands. The 
flowers are borne in enprmous fleshy spadices, the male and 
female on distinct plants* The fruits, which are among the 
largest known, take ten years to ripen ; they have a fleshy and 
fibrous envelope surrounding a hard nut-like portion which is 
generally two-lobed, suggesting a large double coco-nut. The 
contents of the nut are edible as in the coco-nut. The empty 
fruits (after germination of the seed) are found floating in the 
Indian Ocean, and were known long before the pmm was 
discovered, giving rise to various storie.s as to their origin. 

COCOMA, or Cu CAMAS, a tribe of South American Indians 
living on the Maranon and lower Huallaga rivers, Peru. In 1681, 
at the time of the Jesuit missionaries’ first visit, they had the 
custom of eating their dead and grinding the bones to a powder, 
which was mixed with a fermented liquor and drunk. When ex- 
postulated with by the Jesuits they said “ it was better to be 
inside a friend than to be swallowed up by the cold earth.” 
They are a provident, hard-working people, partly Christiaiiued, 
and bolder than most of the civilized Indians. 'Iheir languages 
show affinity to the Tupi-Guarani stock. 

COCO-NUT ’ PALM {Cocos nucifera), a very beautiful and lofty 
palm-tree, growing to a height of from 60 to 100 ft., with a 
cylindrical stem which attains a thickness of 2 ft. The tree 
terminates in a crown of graceful waving pinnate leaves. The 
leaf, which may attain to 20 ft. in length, consists of a strong 
mid-rib, whence numerous long acute leaflets spring, giving the 
whole the appearance of a gigantic feather. The flowers are 
arranged in branching spikes 5 or 6 ft. long, enclosed in a tough 
spathe, and the fruits mature in bunches of from 10 to 20, The 
fruits when mature are oblong, and triangular in cross section, 
measuring from 12 to 1 8 in. in length and 6 to 8 in. in diameter. 
The fruit consists of a thick external husk or rind of a fibrous 
structure, within which is the ordinary coco-nut of commerce. 
The nut has a very hard, woody shell, enclosing the nucleus or 
kernel, the true seed, within which again is a milky liquid called 
copo-nut milk. The palm is so widely disseminated throughout 
tropical countries that it is impossible to distinguish its original 
habitat It flourishes with equal vigour on the coast of the 
Bast Indies, throughout the tropical islands of the Pacific, and in 
the West Indies and tropical America. It, however, attains its 
greatest luxuriance and vigour on the sea shore, and it is most 
at home in the innumerable small islands of the Pacific seas, 
of the vegetation ot which it is eminendy characteristic. Its 
wide distribution, and its existence in even the smallest coral 
islets of the Pacific, are due to the character of the fruit, which is 
eminently adapted for distribution by sea. The fibrous husk 
readers the fruit light and the leathery skin prevents water- 
logging. Ihe seed will germinate readily on the sea-shore, the 
seedling growing out through the soft germ-pqre on the upper 

J The spe)ilmg "cocoa-nut/' which introducejf a confusion with 
cocoa (q.v?) or cacao, is a corruption of the original Portuguese form, 
dating irom (and largely due to) Johnson's DtcHonairy, The spelling 
" coker-iiriit,'\iiiatn>difc to avoid the same ambiguity, is common 
in England. 


end of the hard nut. The fruits dropping into the from trees 
growing on any shores would be carried by tides and currents 
to be cast up and to vegetate on distant coasts. 

The coco-nut palm, being the most useful of its entire tribe 
to the natives of the regions in which it grows, and furnishing 
many valuable and important commercial products, is the subject 
of careful cultivation in many countries* On the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts of India the trees grow m vast numbers ; 
and in Ceylon, which is pacuiiarly well suited for their cultivation, 
it is estimated twenty millions of the trees flourish. Ihe 
wealth of a native in Ceylon is estimated by his property in 
coco-nut trees, and Sir J. Emerson Tennent noted a law case in a 
district court in which the subject in dispute was a claim to tlie 
2520th part of ten of the precious palms. The cultivation of 
coco'^nut plantations in Ceylon was thus described by Sir J. E. 
Tennent. The first operation in coco-nut planting is the forma- 
tion of a nurscr>% for which purpose the ripe nuts are placed in 
squares containing about 400 each ; these are covered an inch 
deep with sand and seaweed or soft mud from the beach, and 
watered daily till they germinate. The nuts put down in April 
are sufficiently grown to be planted out before the rains of 
September, and they are then set out m holes 3 ft. deep and 
20 to 30 ft. apart. . . . Before putting in the young plant it is 
customary to bed the roots with soft mud and seaweed, and for 
the first two years they must be watered and protected from 
the glare of the sun under shades made of the plaited fronds of 
the coco-nut palm, or the fan-like leaves of the palmyra.” The 
palm begins to bear fruit from the fifth to the seventh year of its 
age, each stock carrying from 5 to 30 nuts, llie tree maturing 
on an average 60 nuts yearly. 

The uses to which the various parts of the coco-nut palm are 
applied in the regions of their growth are almost endle.ss. The 
nuts supply no inconsiderable proportion of the food of the 
natives, and the milky juice enclosed within them forms a pleasant 
and refreshing dnnk. The juice drawn from the unexpanded 
flower spathes forms ” toddy,” which may be boiled down to 
sugar, or it is allowed to ferment and is distilled, when it yields 
a spirit whieft, in common with a like product from other sources, 
is known as arrack.” As in other palms, the young bud cut 
out of the top of the tree forms an esculent vegetable, ‘‘ palm 
cabbage.” The trank yields a timber (known in European 
commerce as porcupine wood) which is used for building, furni- 
ture, firewood, &c. ; the leaves are plaited into cajan fans and 
baskets, and used for thatching the roofs of houses ; tlie shell of 
the nut is employed as a water-vessel ; and the external husk or 
rind yields the coir fibre, with which are fabricated ropes, cordage, 
brushes, &c. The coco-nut palm also furnishes very important 
articles of external commerce, of which the principal is coco-nut 
oil. It is obtained by pressure or boiling from the kernels, which 
are first broken up into small pieces and dried in the sun, when 
they are known as copperah or It is estimated that 1000 

fu}l*w.ed nuts will yield upwards of 500 lb of copra, from which 
25 gallons of oil should l>e obtained. The oil is a white solid 
.substance at ordinary temperatures, with a peculiar, rather dis- 
agreeable odour, from the volatile fatty acids it contains, and a 
mild taste. Under pressure it separates into a liquid and a 
solid portion, the latter, coco-stearin, being extensively used in 
the manufacture of candles. Coco-nut oil is also used in the manu- 
facture of marine soap, which forms a lather with sea-water. 
Coir is also an important article of commerce, being in large 
demand for the manufacture of coarse brushes, door mats and 
woven coir-matting for lobbies and passages, A considerable 
quantity of fresh nuts is imported, chiefly from the West Indies, 
into Britain and other countries ; they are familiar as the 
reward of the popular English amusement of ** throwing at the 
coco-nuts ” ; and the contents are either eaten raw or used as 
material for cakes, &c., or sweetmeats (” coker-nut ”). 

COOYTUS (mod. Vuvo)^ a tributary of the Acheron, a river of 
Thesprotia (mod. pashalik of lonnina), which flows into the 
Ionian Sea about 20 m. N. of the Gulf of Arta. The name is also 
applied in Greek mythology to a tributary of the Acheron or of 
the Styx, a river in Hades. The etymology suggested is from 
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to wail, in allusion to the cries of the dead. Vw^gil 
describes it as the river which surrounds the underworld (Am. 
vi. 132). 

COD, the name given to the typical iSsh of the family Gadtdae, 
of the Teleostean suborder Anacanthini, the position of which has 
much varied in our classifications. Having no spines to their fins, 
the Gadids used, in Cuvierian days, to be associated with the 
herrings, Salmonids, pike, &c., in the artificially-conceived order 
of Malacopteiygians, or soft-finned bony fishes. But, on the 
ground of their air-bladder being closed, or deprived of a pneu- 
matic duct communicating with the digestive canal, such as is 
characteristic of the Malacopteiygians, they were removed from 
them and placed with the flat-fishes, or Pleuronectidae, in a 
suborder Anacanthini, regarded as intermediate in position 
between the Acanthopterygians, or spiny-finned fishes, and the 
Malacopteiygians. It has, however, been shown that the flat- 
fishes bear no relationship to the Gadids, but are most nearly 
akin to the John Dories (see Dory). 

The suborder Anacanthini is, nevertheless, maintained for the 
Muraenolepidtdae Gadids and two related families, Macruridae 
and Muraenolepidtdae, and may be thus defined : — Air-bladder 
without open duct. Parietal bones separated by the supra- 
occipital ; prootic and exoccipital separated by the enlarged 
opisthotic. Pectoral arch suspended from the skull ; no meso- 
coracoid arch. Ventral fins below or in front of the pectorals, 
the pelvic bones posterior to the clavicular symphysis and only 
loosely attached to it by ligament. Fins without spines ; caudal 
fin, if present, without expanded hypural, perfectly symmetrical, 
and supported by the neural and haemal spines of the posterior 
vertebrae, and by basal bones similar to those supporting the 
dorsal and anal rays. This type of caudal fin must be regarded as 
secondary, the Gadidae being, no doubt, derived from fishes in 
which the homocercal fin of the typical Teleostean had been lost. 

About 120 species of Gadids are distinguished, mostly marine, 
many being adapted to life at great depths ; all are carnivorous. 
They inhabit chiefly the northern seas, but many abyssal forms 
occur between the tropics and in the southern parts of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, They are represented in British waters by eight 
genera, and about twenty species, only one of which, the burbot ' 
{Lota vul%ans), is an inhabitant of fresh waters. Several of the 
marine species are of first-rate economic importance. The genus 
Gadus is characterized by having three dorsal and two anal fins, 
and a truncated or notched caudal fin. In the cod and haddock 
the base of the first anal fin is not, or but slightly, longer than 
that of the second dorsal fin ; in the whiting, pout, coal-fish, 
pollack, hake, ling and burbot, the former is considerably longer 
than the latter. 

The cod, Gadus morrhua^ possesses, in common with the other 
members of the genus, three dorsal and two anal fins, and a single 
barbel, at least half as long as the eye, at the chin. It is a widely- 
distributed species, being found throughout the northern and 
temperate seas of Europe, Asia and America, extending as far 
south as Gibraltar, but not entering the Mediterranean, and 
inhabits water from 25 to 50 fathoms deep, where it always feeds 
close to the bottom. It is exceedingly voracious, feeding on the 
smaller denizens of the ocean — fish, crustaceans, worms and 
molluscs, and greedily taking almost any bait the fisherman 
chooses to employ. The cod spawns in February, and is exceed- 
ingly prolific, the roe of a single female having been known to | 
contain upwards of eight millions of ova, and to form more than 
half the weight of the entire fish. Only a small proportion of 
these get fertilized, and still fewer ever emerge from the egg. 
The number of cod is still further reduced by the trade earned 
on in roe, large quantities of which are used in France as ground- 
bait in the sardine fishery, while it also forms an article of human 
food. The young are about an inch in length by the end of spring, 
but are not fit for the market till the second year, and it has 
been stated that they do not reach maturity, as shown by the 
power of reproduction, till the end of their third year. They 
usually rneasure about 3 ft. in length, and weigh from ra to 20 lb, 
but specimens have been taken from 50 to 70 lb in weight* 

As an article of food the? cod-fish is in greatest perfection during 


I the three months preceding Christmas. It is caught on all parts 
of the British and Irish coasts, but the Dogger Bank, and Rockall, 
off the Outer Hebrides, have been specially noted for their cod- 
fisheries. The fishery is also carried on along the coast of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, where great quantities of the fish are caught with 
hook and line, and conveyed to market alive in ** well-boats 
specially built for this traffic. Such boats have been in use since 
the beginning of the i8th century. The most important cod- 
fishery in the world is that which has been prosecuted for centuries 
on the Newfoundland banks, where it is not uncommon for a 
single fisherman to take over 500 of these fish in ten or eleven 
hours. These, salted and dried, are exported to all parts of the 
world, and form, when taken in connexion with the enormous 
quantity of fresh cod consumed, a valuable addition to the food 
resources of the human race. 

The air-bladder of this fish furnishes isinglass, little, if at all, 
inferior to that obtained from the sturgeon, while from the liver is 
obtained cod-liver oil, largely used in medicine as a remedy in 
scrofulous complaints and pulmonary consumption (see Cod- 
liver Oil). ‘‘ The Norwegians,” says Cuvier, “ g^ve cod-heads 
with marine plants to their cows for the purpose of producing a 
greater proportion of milk. The vertebrae, the ribs, and the bones 
in general, are given to their cattle by the Icelanders, and by the 
Kamtchatdales to their dogs. These same parts, properly dried, 
are also employed as fuel in the desolate steppes of the Icy Sea.” 

At Port Logan in Wigtonshire cod-fish are kept in a large 
reservoir, scooped out of the solid rock by the action of the sea, 
egress from which is prevented by a barrier of stones, which does 
not prevent the free access of the water. These cod are fed 
chiefly on mussels, and when the keeper approaches to feed them 
they may be seen rising to the surface in hundreds and eagerly 
seeking the edge. They have become comparatively tame and 
familiar. Frank Buckland, who visited the place, states that 
after a little while they allowed him to take hold of them, scratch 
them on the back, and play with them in various ways. Their 
flavour is considered superior to that of the cod taken in the open 
sea. (G. A. B.) 

CODA (Ital. for ‘‘ tail ” ; from the Lat. cauda), in music, a 
term for a passage which brings a movement or a separate piece 
to a conclusion. This developed from the simple chords of a 
cadence into an elaborate and independent form. In a series 
of variations on a theme or in a composition with a fixed order 
of subjects, the coda ” is a passage sufficiently contrasted with 
the conclusions of the separate variations or subjects, added to 
form a complete conclusion to the whole. Beethoven raised the 
“ coda ” to a feature of the highest importance. 

CODE (Lat. codex), the term for a complete and systematic 
body of law, or a complete and exclusive statement of some 
portion of the law ; and so by analogy for any system of rules 
or doctrine ; also for an arrangement in telegraphy, signalling, 
&c., by which communications may be made according to rules 
adopted for brevity or secrecy. 

In jurisprudence the question of the reduction of laws to 
written codes, representing a complete and readily accessible 
system, is a matter of great historical and practical interest. 
Many collections of laws, however, which are commonly known 
as codes,* would not correspond to the definition given above. 
The Code of Justinian (see Justinian I. ; Roman Law), the 
most celebrated of all, is not in itself a complete and exclusive 
system of law. It is a collection of imperial constitutions, just 
as the Pandects are a collection of the opinions of jurisconsults. 
The Code and the Pandects together being, as Austin says, 
“ digests of Roman l^w in force at the time of their conception/' 
would, if properly arranged, constitute a code. Codification in 
this sense is merely a quejstion of the form of the laws, and has 
nothing to do with their goodness or badness from an ethiCal or 
political point of view. Sometimes codification only means the 
changing of unwritten into written law ; in the stricter sense 
it means the changing of unwritten or badly-written law into 
law well written. 

^ The most ancient code known, that of Khammurabi, is dealt 
with m the article Babylonian Law. 
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The same causes which made oolleclions of laws necessary 
in the time of Justinian have led to similar undertakings among 
modem peoples. The actual condition of laws until the period 
when they are consciously remodelled is one of confusion, 
contradiction, repetition and disorder; and to these evils the 
progress of society adds the burden of perpetually increasing 
legislation. Some attempt must be made to simplify the task 
of learning the laws by improving their expression and arrange- 
ment. This is by no means an easy task in any country, but in 
England it is surrounded with peculiar difficulties. The inde- 
pendent character of English law has prevented an attempt to 
do what has already been done for other systems which have the 
basis of the Roman law to fall back upon. 

The most celebrated modern code is the French, The necessity 
of a code in France was mainly caused by the immense number 
of separate systems of jurisprudence existing in that country 
before 1789, justifying Voltaire’s sarcasm that a traveller in 
France had to change laws about as often as he changed horses. 
At first published under the title of Code Civil des Fran^ats, it 
was afterwards entitled the Code Napoleon (q.v,) — the emperor 
Napoleon wishing to attach his name to a work which he regarded 
as the greatest glory of his reign. The code, it has been said, 
is the product of Roman and customary law, together with the 
ordinances of the kings and the laws of the Revolution. In form 
it has passed through several changes caused by the political 
vicissitudes of the country, and it has of course suffered from 
time to time important alterations in substance, but it still 
remains virtually the same in principle as it left the hands of 
its framers. The code has produced a vast number of com- 
mentaries, among which may be named those of A. Duranton, 
R. T. Troplong and J. C. F. Demolombe. The remaining French 
codes are the Code de procedure civile ^ the Code de commerce, the 
Code d'insiruction criminelle and the Code penal The merits of 
the French code have entered into the discussion on the general 
question of codification. Austin agrees with Savigny in con- 
demning the ignorance and haste with which it was compiled. 
“ It contains,” says Austin, “ no definitions of technical terms 
(even the most leading), no exposition of the rationale of dis- 
tinctions (even the most leading), no exposition of the broad 
principles and rules to which the narrower provisions expressed 
m the code are subordinate ; hence its fallacious brevity.” 
Codes modelled on the French code have, however, taken firm 
root in most of the countries of continental Europe and in other 
parts of the world as well, such as Latin America and several 
of the British colonies. 

The Prussian code {Code Frederic) was published by Frederick 
the Great in 1751. It was intended to take the place of “ Roman, 
common Saxon and other foreign subsidiary laws and statutes,” 
the provincial laws remaining in force as before. One of the 
objects of the king was to destroy the power of the advocates, 
whom he hoped to render useless. This, with other .systems of 
law existing in Germany, has been replaced by the Civil Code 
of 1900 (see Germany). 

The object of all these codes has been to frame a common 
system to take the place of several systems of law, rather than 
to restate in an exact and exhaustive form the whole laws of 
a nation, which is the problem of English codification. The 
French and Prussian codes, although they have been of great 
service in simplifying the law, have failed to prevent outside 
themselves that accumulation of judiciary and statute law 
which in England has been the chief motive for codification. 
A more exact parallel to the English problem may be found in | 
the Code of the State of New York* The revised constitution of 
the state, as adopted in 1846, ** ordered the appointment of two 
commissions, one to reduce into a written and a systematic 
code the whole body of the law of the state, and the other to 
revise, reform, simplify and abridge the rules and practice, 
pleadings, &c., of the courts of record.” By an act of 1847, 
the state legislature declared that the body of substantive law 
should be contained in three codes — the Political, the Civil 
and the Penal. The works of both commissions, completed in 
1865, filled six volumts, containing the Code of Civil Procedure 
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(including the law of evidence), the Book of Forms, the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, the Political Code, the Penal Code and the 
Civil Code. In the introduction to the Civil Code it was claimed 
that in many departments of the law the codes “ provided for 
every possible case, so that when a new case arises it is better 
that it should be provided for by new legislation.” The New 
York code was defective in the important points of definition 
and arrangement. It formed the basis, however, of the present 
codes of civil and criminal procedure m the state of New York. 
Much interest has attached to the Penal Code drawn up by 
Edward Livingston (q.v,) for the state of Louisiana. The 
system consists of a Code of Crime and Punishments, a Code of 
Procedure, a Code of Evidence, a Code of Reform and Prison 
Discipline, and a Book of Definitions. “ Though the state for 
which the codes were prepared,” said Chief Justice Chase, 
“ neglected to avail itself of the labours assigned and solicited 
by itself, they have proved, together with their introductions, 
a treasure of suggestions to which many states are indebted for 
useful legislation.” Most of the other states in the United 
States have codes stating the law of pleading in civil actions, 
and such states are often described as code states to distinguish 
them from those adhering to the older forms of action, divided 
between those at law and those at equity. A few states have 
general codes of political and civil rights. The general drift 
of legislation and of public sentiment in the United States is 
towards the extension of the principle of codification, but the 
contrary view has been ably maintained (see J. C. Carter, 
Provinces of the Written and the Unwritten Law, New York, 1889). 

Since the time of Bentham, the codification of the law of 
England has been the dream of the most enlightened jurists 
and statesmen. In the interval between Bentham and our 
own time there has been an immense advance in the scientific 
study of law, but it may be doubted whether the problem of 
codification is at all nearer solution. Interest has mainly been 
directed to the historical side of legal science, to the phenomena 
of the evolution of laws as part of the development of society, 
and from this point of view the question of remodelling the 
law is one of minor interest. To Bentham the problem presented 
itself in the simplest and most direct form possible. What he 
proposed to do was to set forth a body of laws, clearly expressed, 
arranged in the order of their logical connexion, exhibiting their 
own rationale and excluding all other law. On the other hand 
the problem has in some respects become easier since the time 
of Bentham. With the Benthamite codification the conception 
of reform in the substantive law is more or less mixed up. If 
codification had been possible in his day, it would, unless it had 
been accompanied by the searching reforms which have been 
effected since, and mainly through his influence, perhaps have 
been more of an evil than a good. The mere dread that, under 
the guise of codification or improvement in form, some change 
in substance may secretly be effected has long been a practical 
obstacle in the way of legal reform. But the law has now been 
brought into a state of which it may be said that, if it is not the 
best in all respects that might be desired, it is at least in most 
respects as good as the conditions of legislation will permit it 
to be. Codification, in fact, may now be treated purely as a 
question of form. What is proposed is that the law, being, as 
we assume, in substance what the nation wishes it to be, should 
be made as accessible as possible, and as intelligible as possible. 
These two essential conditions of a sound system of law are, 
we need hardly say, far from being fulfilled in England. The 
law of the land is embodied in thousands of statutes and tens of 
thousands of reports. It is expressed in language which has 
never been fixed by a controlling authority, and which has 
swayed about with every change of time, place and circumstance. 
It has no definitions, no rational distinctions, no connexion of 
parts. Until the passing of the Judicature Act of 1873 it was 
pervaded throughout its entire sphere by the flagrant antinomy 
of law and equity, and that act has only ordered, iwt executed, 
its consolidation. No lawyer pretends to know more than a 
fragment of it. Few practical questions can be answered by a 
lawyer without a search into numberless acts of parliament and 
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reported cases. To laymen, of course^ the whok law is a seakd 
book. As there are no authoritative general prmcipks^ it 
happens that the few legal maxims known to the public, being 
apprehended out of relation to their authorities, are os often 
likely to be wrong as to be right. It is hopeless to think of 
making it possible for every man to be his own lawyer, but we 
can at least try to make it possible for a lawyer to know the 
whole law. The earlier advocates of codification founded their 
case mainly on the evils of judiciary law, i.e. the law contained 
in the reported decisions of the judges. Bentham^s bitter 
antipathy to judicial legislation is well known. Austin’s thirty- 
ninth lecture {LiCiureSf ed. 1869) contains an exhaustive criticism 
of the tenable objections to judiciary law. All such law is 
embedded in decisions on particular cases, from which it must 
be extracted by a tedious and difficult process of induction. 
Being created for particular cases it is necessarily uncompre- 
hensive, imperfect, uncertain and bulky. These arc evils which 
are incident to the nature of judiciary laws. The defective 
form of the existing statute law, moreover, has also given rise 
to loud complaints. Year by year the mass of legislation grows 
larger, and as long as the basis of a system is judiciary law, it is 
impossible that the new statutes can be completely integrated 
therewith. The mode of framing acts of parliament, and 
especially the practice of legislating by reference to previous 
acts, likewise produce much uncertainty and disorder. Some 
progress has, however, been made by the passing from time to 
time of various acts codifying branches of law, such as the Bills 
of Exchange Act 1882, the Partnership Act 1890, the Trusts 
Act 1893, and the Interpretation Act 1889. 

The Statute Law Revision Committee also perform a useful 
work in excising dead law from the statute-book, partly by repeal 
of obsolete and spent acts and parts of acts, and partly by 
pruning redundant preambles and words. The construction of 
a section of an act may depend on the preamble and the context, 
and the repeal of the preamble and certain parts of the act may 
therefore affect the construction of what is left. This is provided 
for by a clause which is said to have been settled by Lord West- 
bury. It provides (in effect) that the repeal of any words or 
expressions of enactment shall not affect the construction of any 
statute or part of a statute. The lawyer, therefore, cannot rely 
on the revised edition of the statutes alone, and it is still necessary 
for him to consult the complete act as it was originally enacted. 

The process of gradual codification adopted in India has been 
recommended for imitation in England by those who have had 
some experience of its working. The first of the Indian codes 
was the Penal Code (see Criminal Law), and there are also codes 
of civil and criminal procedure. 

Whether any attempt will ever be made to supersede this vast 
and unarranged mass by a complete code seems very doubtful. 
Writers on codification have for the most part insisted that the 
work should be undertaken as a whole, and that the parts should 
have relation to some general scheme of the law which should 
be settled first. The practical difficulties in the way of an 
undertaking so stupendous as the codification uno cohtu of the 
whole mass of the law hardly require to be stated. 

In discussions on codification two difficulties are insisted on 
by its opponents, which have some practical interest — (i) What 
is to be done in those cases for which the code has not provided ? 
and (2) How is new law to be incorporated with the code ? The 
objection that a code will hamper the opinions of the court, 
destroy the flexibility and elasticity of the common law, &c., 
disappears when it is stated in the form of a proposition, that law 
codified will cover a smaller number of cases, or will be less easily 
adapted to new cases, than law uncodified. The French system 
ordered the judges, under a penalty, to give a decision on all cases, 
whether contemplated or not by the code, and referred them 
generally to the following sources: — (i) fiqurt^ naturelle, loi 
naturelle ; (2) loi romam ; (3) loi coutumier ; (4) usages, 
exemples, jugements, jurisprudence; (5) droit commun; (6) 
principes g^n^raux, maximes, doctrine, science. The Prussian 
code, on the other hand, required the judges to report new cases 
to the head of the judicial department, and they were decided by 


the legislative commission. No provision was made in either case 
for incorporating the new law mth the code, an omission which 
Austin justly considers fatal to the usefulness of codification. 
It is absurd to suppose that any code can remain long without 
requiting substantial alteration. Cases will arise when its mean- 
ing must be extended and modified by judges, and every year 
will produce its quota of new legislation by the state. The courts 
should be left to interpret a code as they now interpret statutes, 
and provision should be made for the continual revision of 
the code, so that the new law created by judges or directly by the 
state may from time to time be worked into the code. 

code: nafol£on, the first code of the French civil law, 
known at first as the Code oivU des Fran^atSy was promulgated 
in its entirety by a law of the 30th Ventose in the year XII. 
(31st of March 1S04). On the 3rd of September 1807 it received 
the official name of Code Napolten, although the part that 
Napoleon took in framing it was not very important. A law of 
1818 restored to it its former name, but a decree of the 27th of 
March 1852 re-established the title of Code Napokon. Since 
the 4th of September 1870 the laws have quoted it only under 
the name of the Code Civil. 

Never has a work of legislation been more national in the 
exact sense of the word. Desired for centuries by the France of 
the ancien regime , and demanded by the cakiers of 1789, this 
‘‘ code of civil laws common to the whole realm ” was promised 
by the constitution of 1791. However, the two first assemblies 
of the Revolution were able to prepare only a few fragments 
of it. The preparation of a coherent plan began with the Con- 
vention. The ancien regime had collected and adjusted some of 
the material. There was, on the one hand, a vast juridical 
literature which by eliminating differences of detail, had dis- 
engaged from the various French ** customs ” the essential part 
which they had in common, under the name of “ common 
customary law ” ; on the other hand, the Roman law current in 
Prance had in like manner undergone a process of simplification 
in numerous works, the chief of which was that of Domat ; 
while certain parts had already been codified in the Grandes 
OrdonnanceSy which were the work of d’Aguesseau. This legacy 
from the past, which it was desired to preserve within reason, 
had to be combined and blended with the laws of the Revolution, 
which had wrought radical reforms in the conditions affecting 
the individual, the tenure of real property, the order of inherit- 
ance and the system of mortgages. Cambac6r^s, as the repre- 
sentative of a commission of the Convention, brought forward 
two successive schemes for the Code Civil. As a member of one 
of the councils, he drew up a third under the Directory, and 
these projected forms came in turn nearer and nearer to what 
was to be the ultimate form of the code. So great was the 
interest centred in this work, that the law of the 19th Brumaire, 
year VII L, which, in ratification of the previous day’s coup 
diktat nominated provisional consuls and two legislative com- 
missions, gave injunctions to the latter to draw up a scheme for 
the Code Civil. This was done in part by one of the members, 
Jacqueminot, and finally under the constitution of the year 
VIII., the completion of the work was taken in hand. The 
legislative machinery established by this constitution, defective 
as it was in other respects, was eminently suited for this task. 
Indeed, all projected laws emanated from the government and 
were prepared by the newly established council of state, which 
was so well recruited that it easily furnished qualified men, 
mostly veterans of the revolution, to prepare the final scheme. 
The council of state naturally possessed in its legislative section 
and its general assembly bodies both competent and sufficiently 
limited to discuss the texts efficiently. The corps Ugislaiif bad 
not the right of amendment, so could not disturb the harmony 
of the schme. It was in the discussions of the general assembly 
of the council of state that Napoleon took part, in 97 cases oat of 
102 in the capacity of chairman, but, interesting as his obsenra- 
tions occasionally are, he cannot be considered as a serious 
collaborator in this great work. 

Those respon^ble for the scheme have in the main b^n v^ 
successful in their work ; they have generally succeeded in fusing 
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the two elements which they bed to deal with, i>ainel3r ancicjit 
French law, and that of the Revoliitiosn. The point in which 
their werk in comparatively weak is the system of hypothec 
because they did not suoc^ in steering a middle course between 
two opposite systems, and the law of the a3*rd erf March 1855 
{sur la trammptim nn mutiire hypalkkmn) was necessary to 
make good the deficiency, A fault frequently found with the 
Code Civil is that its general divisions show a kek of logic and 
method, but the division is praetkmUy that of the Institutes 
of Justinian, and is about as good any other : persons, things, 
inheritance, contracts and obligations, and finally, in ^aoe of 
actions, which have no importance for French law except from 
the point of view of procedure, privileges and hypothecs, as in 
the ancient couiumes <rf France, and prescription. It is, muiatis 
mutandis, practically the same division as that of Blackstone^s 
Commentaries. 

Of late years other objections have been expressed ; serious 
omissions have been pointed out in the Code ; it has not given 
to personal property the importance which it has acquired in 
the course of the 19th century ; it makes no provision far 
dealing with the legal relations between employers and employed 
which modern complex undertakings involve ; it does not treat 
of life insurance, &c. But this only proves that it could not fore- 
tell the future, for most of these questions are concerned with 
economic phenomena and social relations which did not exist at 
the time when it was framed. The Code needed revising and 
completing, and this was carried out by degrees by means of 
numerous important laws. In 1904, after the celebration of the 
centenary of the Code Civil, an extra-parliamentary commission 
was nominated to prepare a revision of it, and at once began the 
work. 

The influence of the Code Civil has been very great, not only 
in France but also abroad. Belgium has preserved it, and the 
Rhine provinces only ceased to be subject to it on the promulga- 
tion of the civil code of the German empire. Its ascendancy has 
been due chiefly to the clearness of its provisions, and to the 
spirit of equity and equality which inspires them. Numerous 
more recent codes have also taken it as a model : the Dutch code, 
the Italian, and the code of Portugal ; and, more remotely, the 
Spanish code, and those of the Central and South American 
republics. In the present day it is rivalled by the German civil 
code, which, having been drawn up at the end of the 19th 
century, naturally does not show the same lacunae or omissions. 
It is inspired, however, by a very different spirit, and the French 
code does not suffer altogether by comparison with it either in 
substance or in form. 

See Le Code Civil, livre du centenaire (Pans, 1904), a collection of 
essays by French and foreign lawyers. ( J . P. E.) 

CO0IAEUM, a small genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Euphorbiaceae. One species, C. variegatum, a native of 
Polynesia, is cultivated in greenhouses, under the name of 
croton, for the sake of its leaves, which are generally variegated 
with yellow, and are often twisted or have the blades separated 
into distinct portions. 

€ 0 II 1 C 1 L (Lat. coiicillus, a little book or tablet, diminutive 
of codex), a supplement to a will {q.v,\ containing anything which 
a testator desires to add, or which he wishes to retract, to explain 
or to alter. In English law a codicil requites to be executed with 
the same formalities as a will under the Wills Act 1837, 

CODlLliA, the name given to the broken fibres which are 
separated from the flax during the scutching process. On this 
aocoujit it is sometimes termed scutching tow. Quantities of this 
material are used along with heckled tow in the production of 
tow yarns. 

C 0 DIHUS, €E 0 R 6 E [Gxorgios Konmos], the reputed author 
of three extant works in Byzantine literature. Their attribution 
to him is merely a matter of convenience^ two of them being 
anonymous in the MSS. Of Codinus himseli ekothing is known \ 
it is tsupposed that he lived towards the end erf the 15th century. 
The works referred to are the following ^ * 

li Folrih {Tcl Ttdtfm K<tfwiT«vT4Kowr<JX<ci»v), treating 
of the history, topography, and monuments of ConstantiiKsple. 


It is divided into five sections : (a) the foundation of the city ; 
(b) its situation, limits and topography ; (^r) its statues, works 
of art, and other notable sights ; {d) its buildings ; (r) the con- 
struction of the church of St Sophia. It was written m the reign 
of Basil II. (976-1025), revised and rearranged under Alexius 1. 
Comnenus (1081-1118), and perhaps copied by Codinus, whose 
name it bears in some (later) MSS, The chief sources are : the 
PaWiaoi Hesychius IHustrius of Miletus, an anonymous {c. 750) 
brief chronological record (n«f«urTair€i« <ri 5 nro/#ot 
and an anonymous account ( 3 iy/y^^t«) of St Sophia (ed. T. 
Pregcr in Smpiares ong^num ConsiantmopoUtanofum, fasc. i., 
1901, to be followed by the Pairia of Codinus). Procopius, 
De Aedifidis and the poem of Paulus Silentiarius on the dedica- 
tion of St Sophia should be read in connexion with this subject. 

2. De Offietts (Hepl Ttov a sketch, written in an 

unattractive style, of court and higher ecclesiastical dignities 
and of the ceremonies proper to different occasions. It should 
be compared with the De Cerimonus of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus. 

3. A chronological outline of events from the beginning of 
the world to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks (called 
Agarenes in the MS. title). It is of little value. 

Complete editions are (by I. Bekker) in the Bonn Corpus scrip- 
tomm Hist. Byz. (1839-1843, where, however, some sections of the 
Patna arc omitted), and in J. P. Miroe, Patrologia eraeca, clvii. ; see 
also C, Krumbachcr, Geschichie derbyzantimschen Litteratur (1897). 

COD^LIVER OIL {Oleum Morrhuae, or Oleum Jecoris Asellt), 
the oil obtained from the liver of the common cod {Gains 
mofrhm). In the early process for extracting the oil the livers 
were allowed to putrefy in wooden tubs, when oils of two qualities, 
one called “ pale oil,” and the other “ light brown oil,” succes- 
sively rose to the surface and were drawn off. A third oil was 
obtained by heating the liver-residues to above the boiling-point 
of water, whereupon a black product, technically called brown 
oil,” separated. The modern practice consists m heating the 
perfectly fresh, cleaned livers by steam to a temperature above 
that of boiling water, or, in more recent practice, to a lower 
temperature, the livers being kept as far as possible from contact 
with air. The oils so obtained are termed “ steamed-liver oils.” 
The “ pale ” and “ light brown ” oils are used in pharmacy ; 
the brown ” oil, the cod oil of commerce, being obtained from 
putrid and decomposing livers, has an objectionable taste and 
odour and is largely employed by tanners. By boiling the livers 
at a somewhat high temperature, “ unracked ” cod oil is obtained, 
containing a considerable quantity of “ stearine ” ; this fat, 
which separates on cooling, is sold as “ fish stearine ” for soap- 
making, or as ” fish- tallow for currying. The oil when freed 
from the stearine is known as “ racked oil.” “ Coast cod oil ” 
is the commercial name for the oil obtained from the livers of 
various kinds of fish, e,g. hake, ling, haddock, &c. The most 
important centres of the cod-liver oil industry are Lofoten and 
Romsdal in Norway ; the oil is also prepared in the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, Iceland and Russia; and at 
one time a considerable quantity was prepared in the Shetland 
Islands and along the cast coast of Scotland. 

Cod-liver oil contains palmitin, stearin and other more complex 
glycerides ; the stearine ” mentioned above, however, contains 
very little palmitin and stearin. Several other acids have been 
identified : P. M. Meyerdahl obtained 4 % of palmitic add, 
20% of jecoleic acid, Ci^IiggO^, and 20% of therapic acid, 
other investigators have recogmzed jecoric acid, 
asellic add, and physetoleic acid, 

hut some uncertainty attends these last three acids. Therapic 
and jecoleic acids apparently do not occur elsewhere in the 
animal kingdom, and it is probable that the therapeutic 
jM*operties of the oil are associated with the presence of these 
adds, and not with the small amount of iodine present as was at 
one time supposed. Other constituents are Aolesterol (0*46- 
^* 3 ^ %)t traces of calcium, magnesium, sodium, chlorine and 
bromine, and various aliphatic amines which are really secondary 
products, beii^ formed 1:^ the decomposition of the cellular tissue. 

Cod-liver oil is used externally in medicine when its internal 
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administration is rendered impossible by idiosyncrasy or the 
state of the patient’s digestion. The oil is very readily absorbed 
from the skin and exerts all its therapeutic actions when thus 
exhibited. This method is often resorted to in the case of infants 
or young children sufferii^ from abdominal or other forms of 
tuberculosis. Its only objection is the odour which the patient 
exhales. When taken by the mouth, cod-liver oil shares with 
other liver-oils the property of ready absorption. It often causes 
unpleasant symptoms, which must always be dealt with and not 
disregarded, more harm than good being done if this course is 
not followed. Fortunately a tolerance is soon established in 
the majority of cases. It has been experimentally proved that 
this is more readily absorbed than any other oil— -including other 
liver-oils. Much attention has been paid to the explanation of 
this fact, since knowledge on this point might enable an artificial 
product, without the disadvantages of this oil, to be substituted 
for it. Very good results have been obtained from a preparation 
named ** lipanin,” which consists of six parts of oleic acid and 
ninety-four of pure olein. Cod-liver oil has the further peculiarity 
of being more readily oxidizable than any other oil ; an obviously 
valuable property when it is remembered that the entire food- 
value of oils depends on their oxidation. 

Cod-liver oil may be given in all wasting diseases, and is 
occasionally valuable in cases of chronic rheumatoid arthritis ; 
but its great therapeutic value is in cases of tuberculosis of 
whatever kind, and notably in pulmonary tuberculosis or 
consumption. Its reputation in this is quite inexpugnable. It 
is essential to remember that “ in phthisis the key of the situation 
is the state of the alimentary tract,” and the utmost care must 
be taken to obviate the nausea, loss of appetite and diarrhoea, 
only too easily induced by this oil. It is best to begin with only 
one dose in the twenty-four hours, to be taken just before going 
to sleep, so that the patient is saved its unpleasant “ repetition ” 
from an unaccustomed stomach. In general, it is therefore wise 
to order a double dose at bedtime. The oil may be given in 
capsules, or in the form of an emulsion, with or without malt- 
extract, or success may be obtained by adding, to every two 
drachms of the oil, ten minims of pure ether and a drop of 
peppermint oil. The usual dose, at starting, is one or two 
drachms, but the oil should be given eventually in the largest 
quantities that the patient can tolerate. 

CODRINGTON, CHRISTOPHER (1668-1710), British soldier 
and colonial governor, whose father was captain-general of the 
Leeward Isles, was born in the island of Barbados, West Indies, 
in 1668. Educated at Christ Church, Oxford, he was elected a 
fellow of All Souls, and subsequently served with the British 
forces in Flanders, being rewarded in 1695 with a captaincy 
in the Guards. In the same year he attended King William III. 
on his visit to Oxford, and, in the absence of the public orator, 
was chosen to deliver the University oration. In 1697, on the 
death of his father, he was appointed captain-general and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Leeward Isles. In 1 703 he commanded the 
unsuccessful British expedition against Guadeloupe. After this 
he resigned his governorship, and spent the rest of his life in 
retirement and study on his Barbados estates. He died on the 
7th of April 1710, bequeathing these estates to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts for the foundation 
of a college in Barbados. This college, known as the Codrington 
college, was built in 17 14-1742. To All Souls College, Oxford, 
he bequeathed books worth £6000 and £10,000 in money, out 
of which was built and endowed the Codrington library there. 

CODRINGTON, SIR EDWARD (1770-1851), British admiral, | 
belonged to a family long settled at Dodington in Gloucester- 
shire. He was the youngest of three brothers, who were left 
orphans at an early age, and were educated by an uncle, Mr 
BethelL Edward Codrington was sent for a short time to Harrow, 
and entered the navy in July 1783. He served on the American 
station, in the Mediterranean and at home, till he was promoted 
lieutenant on the 28th of May 1783. Lord Howe selected him 
to be signal lieutenant on the fiagship of the Channel fleet at 
the beginning of the revolutionary war with France. In that 
capacity he served in the ** Queen Charlotte ” (100) during the 


operations which culminated in the battle of the ist of June 1794- 
TTie notes he wrote on Barrow’s account of the battle in his life 
of and the reminiscences he dictated to his daughter, 
which are to be found in her memoir of him, are of great value for 
the history of the action. On the 7th of October 1794 he was 
promoted commander, and on the 6th of April 1795 attained the 
rank of post-captain and the command of the “Babet” (22). 
He continued to serve in the Channel, and was present at the 
action off L’Orient on the 23rd of June 1795. Codrington wrote 
notes on this encounter also, which are to be found in the memoir. 
They are able and valuable, but, like all his correspondence 
throughout his life, show that he was of a somewhat censorious 
disposition, was apt to take the worst view of the conduct of 
others, and was liable to be querulous. He next commanded the 
‘‘ Druid ” (32) in the Channel and on the coast of Portugal, till 
she was paid off in 1797. Codrington now remained on shore and 
on half-pay for some years. In December 1802 he married Jane, 
daughter of Jasper Hall of Kingston, Jamaica. 

On the renewal of the war after the breach of the peace of 
Amiens he was appointed (May 1805) to the command of the 
“ Orion ” (74) and was attached to the fleet on the coast of 
Spain, then blockading Villeneuve in Cadiz. The ** Orion ” 
took a conspicuous part in the battle of Trafalgar. Codrington’s 
correspondence contains much illuminative evidence as to the 
preliminaries and the events of the victory. From 1805 till 1813 
he continued to serve first in the '' Orion ” and then (1808) in 
the “ Blake ” (74) in European waters. He was present on 
the Walcheren expedition, and was very actively employed on 
the Mediterranean coast of Spain in co-operatmg with the 
Spaniards against the French. In 1814 he was promoted rear- 
admiral, at which time he was serving on the coast of North 
America as captain of the fleet to Sir Alexander Cochrane during 
the operations against Washington, Baltimore and New Orleans. 
In 1815 he was made K.C.B., and was promoted vice-admiral on 
the loth of July 1821. In December 1826 he was appointed to 
the Mediterranean command, and sailed on the ist of February 
1827. From that date until his recall on the 21st of June 1828 he 
was engaged in the arduous duties imposed on him by the Greek 
War of Independence, which had led to anarchy and much 
piracy in the Levant. On the 20th of October 1827 he destroyed 
the Turkish and Egyptian naval forces at Navarino (^.t^.), while 
in command of a combined British, French and Russian fleet. As 
the battle had been unforeseen in England, and its result was un- 
welcome to the ministry of the day, Codrington was entangled in a 
correspondence to prove that he had not gone beyond his instruc- 
tions, and he was recalled by a despatch, dated the 4th of June. 

After the battle Codrington went to Malta to refit his ships. 
He remained there till May 1828, when he sailed to join his French 
and Russian colleagues on the coast of the Morea. They en- 
deavoured to enforce the evacuation of the peninsula by Ibrahim 
peacefully. The Pasha made diplomatic difficulties, and on the 
25th of July the three admirals agreed that Codrington should 
go to Alexandria to obtain Ibrahim’s recall by his father Mehemet 
Ali. Codrington had heard on the 22nd of June of his own 
supersession, but, as his successor had not arrived, he carried out 
the arrangement made on the 25th of July, and his presence at 
Alexandria led to the treaty of the 6th of August 1828, by which 
the evacuation of the Morea was settled. His services were 
recognized by the grant of the grand cross of the Bath, but there 
is no doubt that he was treated as a scape-goat at least to some 
extent. After his return home he was occupied for a time in 
defending himself, and then in leisure abroad. He commanded a 
training squadron in the Channel in 1831 and became admiral 
on the loth of January 1837, From November 1839 to December 
1842 he was commander;in-chief at Portsmouth. He died on the 
28th of April 1851. 

Sir Edward Codrington left two sons, Sir William {1804-1884), 
a soldier who commanded in the Crimea, and Sir John Henry 
(1808-1877), a naval officer, who died an admiral of the fleet. 

See Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, by his 
daughter Jane, Lady Bourchier, wife of Sir T. Bourchier, K.N. 
(London, 1873). (D. H.) 



CODRUS— CO-EDUCATION 


CODRUS, in Greek legend, the last king of Athens. Awrding 
to the story, it was prophesied at the time of the Dorian invasion 
of Peloponnesus (c, to 6 S B.c^) that only the death of their king at 
the enemy^s hands could ensure victory to the Athenians. De- 
voting himself to his country, Codrus, in the disguise of a peasant, 
made his way into the enemy’s camp, and provoked a quarrel with 
some Dorian soldiers. He fell, and the Donans,on discovering that 
Codrus had been slain, retreated homeward, despairing of success. 
No one being thought worthy to succeed Codrus, the title of king 
was abolished, and that of archon (g*v*) substituted for it. 

See Lycurgus, L»ocr* xx. [as84-87Jj Justin ii. 6 ; Veil. Pat. i. 2 ; 
Grote, Hist, of Gnsu, pt. i. ch. 18; Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, i, 

CODY, WILLIAM FREDERICK (1846- ), American scout 

and showman, known under the name of “ Buffalo Bill,” was born 
in 1846 in Scott county, Iowa. He first became known as one of 
the riders of the Pony Express,” a mail service established in 
the spring of i860 by the Central Overland California and Pike’s 
Peak Express Company to carry the mails overland from Saint 
Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, California, a distance of 1950 m., 
by means of relays of ponies, each rider being expected to cover 
about 75 m. daily. Owing to the wildness of the country and the 
hostility of the Indians, both the riders and the station-keepers 
led lives of great hardship and danger. The ** Pony Express ” 
was discontinued in 1861 upon the completion of the Pacific 
Telegraph company’s line, and young Cody became a scout and 
guide for the United States army. In 1863 he formally enlisted 
m the 7th regiment of Kansas cavalry, in which he served until 
the close of the Civil War. In 1867 he made a contract with the 
Kansas Pacific railway to furnish its employees with buffalo 
meat while the line was being extended through the wilderness, 
and his name of Buffalo Bill ” was given him from this circum- 
stance. In i868-‘i 872 he was again an army scout and guide, 
serving against the Sioux and Cheyennes ; and in 1872 was a 
member of the Nebraska house of representatives. During the 
Sioux-Cheyenne War of 1876 he served in the 5th United States 
Cavalry, and at the battle of Indian Creek killed the Cheyenne 
chief Yellow Hand in single combat. In 1883 he organized his 

Wild West Show,” a spectacular performance on a large scale, 
his first European tour taking place in 1887. Ir 1 ^ 1 ^® Nebraska 
national guard he again served against the Sioux in 1890-1891. 

CO-EDUCATION, the term applied to the instruction and 
training of boys and girls, or of young people of both sexes, in 
the same school or institution, in the same classes and through 
the same courses of study. Examples of the thoroughgoing 
application of this principle can be found in every grade of 
education from the elementary school to the university. But 
the term Co-education ” is sometimes used in a wider sense, 
in order to include cases in which boys and girls, or young men 
and young women of university age, are admitted to membership 
of the same school or college but receive instruction wholly or in 
part in separate classes and in different subjects. Other variable 
factors in co-educational systems are the extent to which men 
and women are mixed on the teaching staff, and the freedom of 
intercourse permitted between pupils of the two sexes in class, 
in games and in other activities of school life. In another form 
of combined education (preferred by Comte, Systime de politique 
positive, iv. 266), pupils of the two sexes are taught successively 
by the same teacher. By the English Board of Education, a 
distinction is drawn between mixed schools and dual schools. 
” Mixed schools ” are those in which, for most subjects of the 
curriculum, boys and girls are taught together by the same 
teachers : in “ dual schools ” there are sejwrate boys’ and girls’ 
departments under a single principal, but with separate entrances, 
classrooms and playgrounds for the two sexes. 

HisUfry, — Co-education in early times was occasional and 
sporadic. For example, women were admitted by Plato to the 
inner circle of the Academy on terms of equality with men. 
The educational endowments of Teos provided that the professors 
of literature should teach both boys and girls* It is uncertain 
whether the Roman schools in classical times were attended by 
both sexes. A tombstone found at Capua represents a school- 
master with a boy on one isiide and a girl on the other. Probably 
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co-education was practised in country districts fpr economioal 
reasons ; and also in the home schools organized by wealthier 
families (Wilkins, Roman Education, pp. 42-43). At Charles the 
Great’s Palace School at Aachen (a.d. 782 onwards), Alcuin 
taught together the young princes and their sisters, as well as 
grown men and women. The Humanists of the Renaissance 
made the full development of personality a chief aim of education, 
and held up literary accomplishment as a desirable mark of 
personal distinction both for men and women. This led to the 
scholarly education of girls along with boys in the home schools 
of some great families. Thus, at Mantua (1423 onwards), 
Vittorino da Feltre taught Cecilia Gonzaga with her brothers 
and the other boy pupils at his boarding-school ; but there is no 
evidence that the latter was otherwise co-educational. Luther 
and other Reformers urged that girls as well as boys should be 
taught to read the Bible. Hence came the tendency to co-educa- 
tion of boys and girls in some elementary schools in Protestant 
lands. This tendency can be traced both in Scotland and in the 
northern parts of England, It is believed that, in the early days 
of New England, district schools in smaller American towns were 
open to boys and girls alike, but that few girls advanced beyond 
reading and writing (Martin, Massachusetts Public School System, 
p. 130). At Dorchester, Mass., it was left to the discretion 
of the elders and schoolmen whether maids should be taught with 
the boys or not ; but in practice the girls seem to have been 
educated apart. In 1602 the council of Ayr, Scotland, ordained 
that the girls who were learning to read and write at the Grammar 
School should be sent to the master of the Song School, because 
it is not seemly that sic lasses should be among the lads ” (Grant, 
History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland, p. 526 ff.). 
Meriden, Connecticut, seems to have made common provision 
for the elementary education of boys and girls in 1678. North- 
ampton, Mass., did the same m 1680. Deerfield, Mass., in 1698 
voted that “ all families having children either male or female 
between the ages of six and ten years shall pay by the poll for 
their schooling ” — presumably in the common school. 

Thus the beginnings of co-education in its modern organized 
form may be traced back partly to Scotland and partly to the 
United States. The co-education of boys and girls, carried 
through in varying degrees of completeness, was not uncommon 
in the old Endowed Schools of Scotland, and became more 
frequent as increasing attention was given to the education of 
girls. At the Dollar Institution, founded by John McNabb for 
the benefit of the poor of the parish of Dollar and shire of Clack- 
mannan (date of will, 1800), boys and girls have been educated 
together in certain classes since the beginning of the school in 
1818. In the eastern parts of the United States, where the Puritan 
tradition also prevailed, co-education struck firm root, and spread 
chiefly for reasons of convenience and economy (Dexter, History 
of Education tn United States, p. 430). But throughout the west, 
co-education was strongly preferred in elementary and secondary 
schools and in universities on the further ground that it was 
believed to be more in accordance with the democratic principle 
of equal educational opportunity for the two sexes. 

It should be added, however, that the leaven of Pestalozzi’s 
thought has worked powerfully both in Europe and America in 
favour of the idea of co-education. His view was that all 
educational institutions should, as far as possible, be modelled 
upon the analogy of the family and of the home. At Stanz 
(1798-1799) he educated together in one household boys and 
girls ranging in age from five to fifteen. At Burgdorf (1799- 
1804) his work was in part co-educational. At Yverdun (1804- 
1825) Pestalozzi established a school for girls close to his school 
for boys. The girls received instruction from some of the 
masters of the boys’ school, and girls and boys met at evening 
worship, in short excursions and at other times. 

In England, the Society of Friends have been the pioneers of 
co-education in boarding-schools, both for younger childr^en 
and for pupils up to fifteen or sixteen years of age. The practice 
of the society, though not exclusively co-educational, has long 
been favourable to co-education, either in its complete or 
restricted form, as being more in harmony with the conditions 
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of family life. Ackworth school was established by the I-ondon 
Yearly Meeting in 1779 for the education of boys and girls j 
but the school has never been fully co-educational, the boys and 
girls being taught separately except in a few classes. At Sidcot 
school, which was founded in 18018 by the Associated Quarterly 
Meetings in the west of England for the education of children of 
Friends, boys and girls are taught together, except in certain 
handicraft subjects. Several other co-educational schools were 
founded by the Society of Friends during the first half of the 19th 
century. 

Since that time the movement towards co-education in 
secondary schools and universities has steadily gained strength 
in England. It has been furthered by the diffusion of Pesta- 
lozzian ideas and also by the influence of American example. 
In England, private schools have made some of the most valu- 
able co-educational experiments. A private boarding and day 
secondary school on co-educational lines was instituted by Mr 
W. A. Case in Hampstead in 1865. A co-educational boarding- 
school was founded in 1869 by Miss Lushington at Kingsley near 
Alton, Hants. In 1873 Mr W. H. Herford began the Ladybam 
school for boys and girls at Wi thing ton in the suburbs of Man- 
chester. The passing of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
1889 led to the estai)lishment of a considerable number of new 
mixed or dual secondary day-schools in Wales. Many English 
teachers gained experience in these schools and subsequently 
influenced English education. The work and writings of Mr 
J. H. Badley at Bedales, Petersfield, a co-educational boarding- 
school of the first grade, gave greatly increased weight to the 
principle of co-education. Important additions have also been 
made to the fund of co-educational experience by the King 
Alfred^s school (Hampstead), Keswick school, and West Heath 
school (Hampstead). In 1907 a Public Co-educational Boarding 
School was opened at Harpenden, 

Since the Education Act 1903 became law, there has been a 
rapid increase of co-educational secondary day-schools of the 
lower grade, under county or borough education authorities, 
in all parts of England. This increase is due to two chief causes, 
viz. (i) The co-educational tradition of some of the higher 
grade board schools, many of which have become secondary 
schools ; and (2) the economy effected by establishing one co- 
educational secondary school, in place of two smaller schools for 
boys and gtris separately. 

The idea of co-education in secondary schools has spread in 
several other European countries, especially in Holland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. In Scandinavia, the new practice 
appears to have begun with the establishment of a private higher 
secondary school, the Palmgremska Samskolan, in Stockholm, 
in 1876. A similar school, Nya Svenska Laroverket, was founded 
upon the same model in Helsingfors, Finland, m 1880. In 
Norway, the law of 1896 introduced co-education in all state 
schools. In Denmark, as m Norway, co-education was begun in 
private schools ; on its proving a success there, it was intro- 
duced into the state schools, with two exceptions ; and it is now 
obligatory in most state schools but optional in private schools 
( J. S. Thornton, Schmls Public and Private in ike North of Europe, 
1907, p. 97). In Holland, there is now a good deal of co-education 
in lower secondary schools of the modem type. For example, 
at Utredit, the state higher burgher school provides the same 
course of instruction, except in gymnastics, for boys and girls. 
At Almeioo, the municipal higher burgher school, though co- 
educational, differentiates the classes in several subjects. In 
Belgium, France, Germany and Austria, co-education, though 
frequent in elementary schools, is regarded as undesirable in 
secondary ; but the movement in its favour in many parts of 
Germany seems to be gathering strength. All over Eurqie 
the Roman Catholic populations prefer the older ideal of separate 
schools for boys and girls. 

Co-education in colleges and universities, which began at 
Oberlin, Ohio, in 1833, was adopted almost without exception 
by the state umversities throughout the west of America from 
1862 onwards. Since that time the idea has spread rapidly 
throughout Europe, knd the presence of women students at 


universities opgiimlly confined to men is one of the most atrikmg 
educational facts of the age, 

Co^iducc^on in the United Kingdm, (a) England and Wales . — 
The Board of Education does not possess any summary showing 
the number of pupils in mixed public elemeiitaiy schools or in 
mixed departments of such schools. In 1901, out of 31,502 
departments of public elementary schools in England and Wales, 
nearly half (15,504) were mixed departments, in which boys and 
girls were educated together. But as the departments were of 
unequal ske, it must not be infeircd from this that half the 
children in public elementary schools in that year (5,883)762) 
were receiving co-education. Of the iotal number of departments 
in public elementary schools in England and Wales, the per- 
centage of mixed schools fell from 51*6 in 1881 to 49*4 in 1891 
and 49*2 in 1901. But these percentages must not be taken to 
prove an absolute dedine in the number of children in mixed 
departments. 

In England, out of 492 public secondary schools which were 
recognized by the Board of Education for the receipt of govern- 
ment grant for the school year ending July 31, 1905, and which 
contained 85,358 pupils, 108 schools, with 21,720 pupils, were 
mixed ; and 20 schools, with 8980 pupils, were dual schools. 

Thus, of the total number of pupils in the secondary schools 
referred to above, a little over 25 % were in mixed schools, and 
about 10% were in dual schools. It is not safe to assume, 
however, that all the mixed schools were completely co-educa- 
tional in their work, or that the dual schools were not co- 
educational in respect of certain subjects or parts of the course4 
It should also be remembered that, besides the secondary 
schools recognized by the Board of Education for the receipt 
of government grant, there is a considerable number of great 
endowed secondary Iwarding-schools (“ public schools ’’ in the 
English use of that expression) which are for boys only. There 
are also at least 5000 private secondary schools, of which, in 
1897 (since when no comprehensive statistical inquiry has been 
made), 970, with 26,027 pupils, were mixed schools. But the great 
majority of the children in these mixed schools were under 
twelve years of age. The number of boys and girls over 
twelve years of age, in the mixed private secondary schools 
which were included in the 1897 return, was only 5488. 

In Wales, for the school year ending July 31, 1905, out of 
84 state-aided public secondary schools, 11 were mixed and 44 
were dual schools. The number of scholars in the Welsh schools 
referred to above was 9340. Of these, 1457, or 15 %, were in 
mixed schools, and 5085, or 54 %, were in dual schools. The 
managers of dual schools in Wales have the power to arrange 
that boys and girls shall be taught together in any or all the 
classes ; and, as a matter of fact, nearly all the dual schools 
are worked as mixed schools, though they appear in these 
figures under dual. 

(b) Scotland , — In the public elementary schools, mcluding 
the higher grade schools of Scotland, co-education is the almost 
universal rule. The exceptions, which for the most part are 
Roman Catholic or Episcopal Church schools, tend to diminish 
year by year. In 1905, out of 3843 departments in the Scotch 
public elementary and higher grade schools, 3783 were mixed. 
These include the infant departments. Out of the total number of 
children in the public elementary and higher grade schools, include 
ing infants* departments, 98-43 % were receiving co-education. 

In the secondary schools of Scotland there has been in recent 
years little perceptible movement either towards co-education 
or away from it. What movement there is, favours the establish^ 
ment of separate secondaty schools for girls in the large centres 
of population. Out of 109 public seoondaty schools in Scotbnd 
in 1905-^1906, 29 schools were for boys only and 40 schools for 
girls only. Ott6 scho 61 had boys and gkls in separate depart?- 
ments. In the remaining 39 schools, boys and girls 4 rere men 
together to an extent i^ich variea with Ae subjec^ taken ; 
bi^ there was notiniig of the nature of a strict separation of the 
sexes as regards the ordinary work of the school. 

(c) Irelafd.^ln Ireland, the percentage of pupils on the 
rolls of mixed national sdsools (ie. schools attended by boys and 
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girb)> ta the total number of pupili on the rolls of aU hfitional 
schools^ has slowly increased la iSSo the percentage was 
57-5 ; in i^y 59-4 J in 1905, «o-9. 

thxi Commissioners of Intermedtate Education in Ireland had 
on their list in 1906^ 38 secondary schools which were ctassihed 
by them as mixed schools. These schools ware attended 1 :^ 
6^ boys and 413 girls between 13 and 19 years of age. The 
comixii^oners d6 not know to what extent the boys and girls 
in these schools received instruction in the same classes. As^ 
however, the schools are small, they believe that in the great 
majority of cases the boys and girls were taught together. In 
one large school not classiied as mixed, the boys (117) and girls 
(60) were taught in the same ckeses. 

Vnmrstties and University Cdleges in the United Kingdom . — 
Women are admitted as members of the universities of London. 
Durham, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Wales, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, St Andrews, Glasgow, Dublin 
and the Royal University of Ireland. At Oxford and Cambridge 
women are not admitted as members of the university, but by 
courtesy enjoy entrance to practically all university lectures and 
examinations. The social life of the men and women students 
is more separate in the old than iin the new universities. In no 
grade of education in the United Kingdom has the principle of 
co-educatbn made more rapid advance than in the universities. 
The university education of women began in London (Queen's 
College 1848, Bedford College 1849, both being preceded by 
classes in earlier years). The University of Ixmdon in 1878 
decided to accept from the crown a supplemental charter 
making every degree, honour and prize awarded by the university 
accessible to students of both sexes on perfectly equal terms. 
By charter in i88o, the Victoria University (now brdeen up into 
the universities of Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds) received 
power to grant degrees to women as well as to men. The charter 
of the university of Wales (1893) provides that “ Women shall 
be eligible equally with men for admittance to any degree which 
our university is authorized to confer ; every office created in 
the university, and the membership of every authority con- 
stituted by the charter shall be open to women equally with men." 
In 1889 the Universities (Scotland) Act empowered the com- 
missioners to make ordinances, enabling each university to admit 
women in graduation in one or more faculties and to provide 
for their instruction. At all the university colleges in the United 
Kingdom women are educated as well as men. 

United States. — Co-education is a characteristic feature of the 
educational system of the different states of the American Union. 
Of elementary school pupils at least 96 %, and of secondary 
school pupils 95 %, are in mixed schools. In 1903, out of a totJil 
enrolment of 15,990,803 pupils in public elementary and second- 
ary schools and training colleges, 15,387,734 were in schools 
attended by pupils of both sexes. Out of 550,600 pupils on the 
rolls of public secondary schools (high schools) in 1902, 523,300 
were in co-educational schools. The same was true of 43% 
of the pupils ^numbering over 100,000) in private secondary 
schools. In colleges and universities 62 % of all undergraduates 
were in co-educational institutions, to which category thirty-four 
American universities belong (U.^ Commissioner of Education, 
Report for rgoj, p. 2454). In America opinion is thus ju-e- 
dominantljr in favour of co-education, but there is a current of 
adverse critidsm, especially among some who have had experience 
of school conditioiis in cities. 

General Revim of §ie QuesUm . — ^In schools for infants and 
youngytjr children co-edUcation is approved by all authorities. 
It is increasii^ly favoured on educational grounds in smaller 
schools for children up to 12 or 13 years ol age or thereabouts. 
But where elementary schools have to be large, separate depart- 
ments for boys and girls are generally preferable, though mixed 
schools are often established tor reasons of economy. At 
the other end ol the educational scale, via* in the universities, 
the co-education of men and women tin the same institution is 
fast becoming the rule. This is due partly to the prohibitive cost 
of duplicating teaching staS^ lab<»ratories, libr^ies and other 
equipment, partiy to the desire of women to quaUfy themselves 
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for professional life by passing through the same courses of 
training as are prescribed for men. The degree, however, to 
which social intercourse is carried on between men and women 
students diiers widely in the different co-educational univer^ 
sities. There are occasional signs, e.g 4 at Chicago, of a reaction 
agaimt the fullest form of academic co-education. And it is 
probable that the universities will provide, among many courses 
common to men and women, some (like engineering) suitable 
for men only, and others (like advanced instruction in home- 
scienoe, or certain courses of professional preparation for teachers 
of young childron) which will rarely be attended by any but 
women. Common use of the same university institutions is 
compatible with much differentiation in courses of study and 
with separately organized forms of collegiate life. It is with 
regard to tlie part of education which lies between the elementary 
schools and the universities that the sharpest division of opinion 
upon the principle of co-education now exists. In Europe, 
with the exception of Scandinavia, those who advocate co- 
education of the sexes in secondary schools up to 18 or 19 years 
of age are at present in a distinct minority, even as regards day 
schools, and still more when they propose to apply the same 
principle to boarding schools. But the application of the co- 
educational principle to all schools alike is favoured by an 
apparently increasing number of men and women. This move- 
ment in opinion is connected with the increase m the numlxir 
of girls desiring access to secondary schools, a demand which 
can most easily and economically be met by granting to girls 
access to some of the existing schools for boys. The co-educa- 
tional movement is also connected with a strong view of sex 
equality. It is furthered by the rapidly increasing number of 
women teachers who arc available for higher educational work. 
Mixed secondary schools with mixed staffs are spreading for 
reasons of economy in smaller towns and rural districts. In 
large towns separate schools are usually recommended in pre- 
ference, but much depends upon the social tradition of the 
neighbourhood. Those who advocate co-education for boys 
and girls in secondary schools urge it mainly on the ground of 
its naturalness and closer conformity to the conditions of healthy, 
unselfconscious home life. They believe it to be a protective 
against uncleanness of talk and school immorality. They point 
to its convenience and economy. They welcome co-education 
as likely to bring with it a healthy radicalism in regard to the 
older tradition of studies in boys' secondary schools. They 
approve it as leading to mixed staffs of men and women teachers, 
and as the most effectual way of putting girls in a position of 
reasonable equality with boys in respect of intellectual and civic 
opportunity. On the other hand, those who oppose co-cducation 
in secondary schools rest their case upon the danger of the 
intellectual or physical overstrain of girls dunng adolescence ; 
and upon the unequal rate of development of boys and girls 
during the secondary school period, the girls being more forward 
than the boys at first, but as a rule less able to work as hard 
at a somewhat later stage. The critics further complain that 
co-education is generally so organized that the girls’ course of 
study is more or less assimilated to that of the boys, with the 
result that it cannot have the artistic and domestic character 
which is suitable for tlie majority of girls. Complaint is also 
made that the head of a co-educational school for pupils over 
the age of 10 is usually a man, though the health and character 
of girls need the care and control of a woman vested witli complete 
authority and responsibility. While demurring to the view tlmt 
co-education of the sexes would be a moral panacea, the critics 
of the system admit that the presence of the girls would exert 
a refining influence, but they believe that on the whole the boys 
are likely to gain less from co-education than the girls are likely 
to lose by it. . In all these matters carefully recorded observation 
and experiment are needed, and it may well be found that co- 
education is best for some boys and for some girls, though not 
for all. Temperaments and dispmrions differ. Some boys s^m 
by nature more fitted for the kind of training generally gtye*! 
to girls ; some girls are by nature fitted for the kind ot tramina 
genersdly given to boys. The sex division does not mark off 
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temperaments into two sharply contrasted groups. The intro- 
duction of girls into boys' secondary schools may remove or 
miti|>:ate coarse traditions of speech and conduct where such 
persist. But it would be unfortunate if stiff and pedantic 
traditions of secondary education were now fixed upon girls 
instead of being reconsidered and modified in the interests of 
boys also. In any case, if co-education in secondary schools is 
to yield the benefits which some anticipate from it, great vigil- 
ance, careful selection of pupils and very liberal staffing will be 
necessary. Without these securities the results of co-education 
in secondary schools might be disappointing, disquieting or 
even disastrous. 

Bibliography. — Plato in the Republic (v. 45«-456) and Laws (vii. 
804-805) argues that women should share as far as possible in educa- 
tion with men. Mary Wollstonecraft, A Vindication of the Rights of 
Women (1792^ contend.? that “ both sexes ought, not only in private 
families but in public schools, to be educated together." J. G. 
Spuraheim, Principles of Education, pp. 272-288 ^Edinburgh, 1821), 
replies to tins argument. In the Board of Education Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, vol. vi. (Wyman & Sons, 1900J, J. H. Badlcy, 
writing on The Possibility of Co-education in English Prefataiory 
and other Secondary Schools, is strongly m favour. In co-eaucation 
. , . half-heartedness means failure. The more completely both 
sexes can be brought together upon an equal and natural footing the 
less the difficulties grow." In the Board of Education Special 
Reports, vol. xi. (Wyman A Sons, 1902), Rev. Cecil Grant, writing on 
Can American Education he grafted upon the English Public School 
System ? answeis strongly in the affirmative ; co-education is 
recommended on eight grounds , - (i) Vast economy of expencUture ; 
J2) return to the natural system ; (3) discipline made easier ; (4) 
intellectual stimulus ; (5) a better balance m instruction ; (6) im- 
proved manners ; (7) prevention of extremes of masculinity or 
femininity ; (8) a safeguard against the moral danger. 

Co-education ■ a series of Essays (London, 1903), edited by Alice 
Woods, is in favour of co-oducation, nine practical workers recording 
their experience ; this is one of the Ix'st Ixjoks on the subject. 
J. IT. BadW'.s Co-eduention after Fifteen : its Value and Difficulties. 
Child Life (London, January, 1906), is candid, judicious and practical. 
M. E. Sadler m Reports on Secondary Education in Hampshire, Derby- 
shire and Essex (1904, 1905 and 1906 respectively) gives details 
of the curriculum of many co-educational secondary schools. In 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education Report for vol. i. pp. 1047- 
1078, Anna Tolman Smith, writing on Co-education in the Schools 
and Colleges of the United States, gives an historical review of the 
subject wuth bibliography (compare bibliography m Report of U.S 
Commissioner of Education for /goo-igoi, pp. 1310-1325). G. Stanley 
Hall on Adolescence, its Psychology and its Relations to Physiology, 
Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion and Education, vol. 11. 
chap, xvii , on Adolescent Girls and their education (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1904), is strongly against co-education during adoles- 
cence. In W. Rein's Encyklopddisches Handhuch der Pddagogik (Lan- 
gensaka, Beyer), art " Gemeinsame Erziehung fiir Knaben und 
Madchen," K. E. Palmgren is m favour of co-education (vol. m. of 
and ed. 1905). See also W. Rein, Vber gemeinsame Erziehung von 
Knaben und Mddchen (Freiburg, 1903), and Bericht Uber den 1 . 
Internationalen Kongress fdr Schulhygiene (Nilrnbcrg, 1904), vol. li. 
pp. 140 ff., " Co-education m dcr hoheren Schulen." (M. E. S.) 

COfiFFETEAU, NICOLAS (1574-1623), French theologian, 
poet and historian, was born at Saint-Calais. He entered the 
Dominican order and lectured on philosophy at Paris, being also 
“ ordinary preacher " to Henry IV., and afterwards ambassador 
at Rome. In 1606 he was vicar-general of the congregation of 
France, and received from Mane de' Medici the revenues of the 
sees of Lombez and Saintes. He also administered the diocese of 
Metz, and was nominated to that of Marseilles in 1621, but ill- 
health obliged him here to take a coadjutor. Coeffeteau won 
considerable distinction in the controversy against the Protestant 
reformers and also wrote a History of Rome from Augustus to 
Constantine. Many of his theological writings were collected in 
one volume (Paris, 1622), and at the time of his death in 1623 he 
was engaged on a translation of the New Testament which is 
still in manuscript. 

COEHOORN, MENNO, Baron van (1641-1704), Dutch 
soldier and military engineer, of Swedish extraction, was bom at 
I^euwarden in Friesland. He received an excellent military 
and general education, and at the age of sixteen became a captain 
in the Dutch army. He took part in the defence of Maastricht 
in 1673 siege of Grave in the same year, where the small 

mortars (called coehorns) invented by him caused the French 
garrison considerable trouble (Seydel, Nadkriehten iiher Festungs- 
kriege, Leipzig, 1818). He was made a colonel for his gallant 
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conduct at the battle of Seneff (^674), and was present also at 
the battles of Cassel (1677) and Saint Denis (1678). 

The circumstances of the time and the country turned 
Coehoom's attention to the art of fortification, and the events of 
the late war showed him that existing methods could no longer 
be relied upon. His first published work, V ersterckinge de 
Vijfhoeks met die syne Buytenwerken (Leeuwarden, 1682), at once 
aroused attention, and involved the author in a livdy controversy 
with a rival engineer, Louys Paan (Leeuwarden, 1682, 1683 ; 
copies are in the library of the Dutch ministry of war). The 
military authorities were much interested in this, and entrusted 
Coehoorn with the reconstruction of several fortresses in the 
Netherlands. This task he continued throughout his career ; 
and his experience in the work made him the worthy rival of his 
great contemporary Vauban. He formulated his ideas a little 
later in his chief work, Nieuwe Vesiingbouw op en natte of lage 
horizont, &c. (Leeuwarden, 1685), in which he laid down three 
“ systems," the characteristic feature of which was the multi- 
plicity and great saliency of the works, which were calculated and 
in principle are still eminently suited for fiat and almost marshy 
sites such as those of the Low Countries. He borrowed many 
of the details from the works of his Dutch predecessor Freytag, of 
Albrecht Diirer, and of the German engineer Speckle, and in 
general he aimed rather at the adaptation of his principles to the 
requirements of individual sites than at producing a geometrically 
and theoretically perfect fortress ; and throughout his career he 
never hesitated to depart from his own rules in dealing with 
exceptional cases, such as that of Groningen. Subsequent 
editions of Nieuwe Vestinghouw appeared in Dutch (1702, and 
frequently afterwards), English (London, 1705), French (Wesel, 
1705), and German (Dusseldorf, 1709). 

From 1688 to the treaty of Ryswick Coehoorn served as a 
brigadier. At the battle of Fleurus he greatly distinguished 
himself, and in 1692 he defended Namur, a fortress of his own 
creation. Namur was taken by Vauban ; but the Dutch engineer 
had his revenge three years later, when the place, on which in the 
meantime Vauban had lavished his skill, fell to his attack. 
Coehoorn became lieutenant-general and inspector-general of 
the Netherlands fortresses, and the high-German peoples as well 
as his own countrymen honoured him. He commanded a corps 
in the army of the duke of Marlborough from 1701 to 1703, and 
in the constant siege warfare of these campaigns in the Low 
Countries his technical skill was of the highest value. The swift 
reduction of the fortress of Bonn and the siege of Huy in 1703 
were his crowning successes. At the opening of his following 
campaign he was on his way to confer with Marlborough when 
he died of apoplexy at Wijkel on the 17th of March 1704. 

His “ first system " was applied to numerous places in Holland, 
notably Nijmwegen, Breda and Bergen-op-Zoom. Mannheim in 
Germany was also fortified in this way, while the “ second system " 
was applied to Belgrade and Temesviir in eastern Europe. 

Hls son, Gosewijn Theodor van Coehoorn, wrote his life (re-edited 
Syperstein, I^eeuwarden, i860). See also v. Zastrow, Geschichte der 
hestdndigen Befestieung (Leipzig, 1828) ; von Brese-Winian, Vlber 
Entstehen und Wesen der neueren Befestigungsmethode (1844); 
Cosseran de Villenoisy, Essai historique sur la fortification (186^9) ; 
Mandar, Architecture des forteresses (1801) ; Krayenhoff, Verhande- 
hng over de erste versterkinesmanier van Coehoorn (Hague, 1823) ; 
Bosscha, N ederlandsche helaend te Land (Amsterdam, 1838) ; Dewez, 
Histoire de Belgique (Brussels, 1823) ; Ypey, Narratio de rebus gestis 
Mennonts Cohorni (1771) ; Hennert, Dissertation sur la fortification 
permanente (1795) ; Bohms, GrUndliche Anleitung zur Kriegshau- 
kunst (1776) ; Axwmatas of allgemeene bekentmsse over de Vestingh- 
bouw aoor Menno Baron van Coehoorn, Uytgewerkt door E, W, Berg 
(MS. in Dutch Ministry of War) ; Bousmard, Essai gjfnhal de forti- 
fication (1797) ; also the article Fortification and Sibgecraft. 

COELENTERA, a group or grade of the animal kingdom, the 
zoological importance of which has risen considerably since the 
time (1887) of the publication of the first article under that 
heading in the Ency. Brit. (9th edit.), even though their numbers 
have been reduced by the elevation of the Sponges or Porifera to 
the rank of an independent Phylum under the title Parazoa 
(W. J. Sollas, 1884). For the Coelentera thus restricted, the 
term Enterocoela, in contrast to Coelomocoela (the old Coelo- 
mata), was suggested by E. R. Lankeste * (1900). 
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From the more complex colonW Protozoa the Coelentera are 
readily separated by their possession of two distin<^ sets of cells, 
with diverse functions, arranged in two definite layers, —a 
condition found in no Protozoan. The old criterion by which 
they and other Metazoa were once distinguished frcm Protozoa, 
namely, the difierentiation of large and small sexual cells from 
each other and from the remaining cells of the body, has been 
broken down by the discovery of numerous cases of such 
differentiation among Protozoa. The Coelentera, as contrasted 
with other Metazoa (but not Parazoa), consist of two layers 
of cells only, an outer layer or ectoderm, an inner layer or 
endoderm. They have hence been described as Diploblastica. 
In the remaining Metazoa certain cells are budded off at an 
early stage of development from one or both of the two original 
layers, to form later a third layer, the mesoderm, which lies 
between the ectoderm and endoderm ; such forms have therefore 
received the name Triploblastica. At the same time it is necessary 
to observe that it is by no means certain that the mesoderm found 
in various groups of Metazoa is a similar or homologous formation 
in all cases* A second essential difference between Coelentera 
and other Metazoa (except Parazoa) is that in the former all 
spaces in the interior of the body are referable to a single cavity 
of endodermal origin, the gastro- vascular cavity,^ ^ often termed 
the coelenteron : the spaces are always originally continuous 
with one another, and are in almost every case permanently so. 
This single cavity and its lining serve apparently for all those 
functions (digestion, excretion, circulation and often repro- 
duction) which in more complex organisms are distributed 
among various cavities of independent and often very diverse 
origin. 

In the Coelentera the ectoderm and endoderm are set apart 
from one another at a veiy early period in the life-history; 
generally either by delamination or invagination, processes 
described in the article Embryology. Between these two cell- 
layers a mesogloea (G. C. Bourne, 1887) is always intercalated 
as a secretion by one or both of them ; this is a gelatinoid, primi- 
tively structureless lamella, which in the first instance serves 
merely as a basal support for the cells. In many cases, as, for 
example, in the Medusae or jelly-fish, the mesogloea may be so 
thick as to constitute the chief part of the body in bulk and 
weight. The ectoderm rarely consists of more than one layer 
of cells : these are divisible by structure and function into 
nervous, muscular and secretory cells, supported by interstitial 
cells. The endoderm is generally also an epithelium one cell in 
thickness, the cells being digestive, secretory and sometimes 
muscular. Reproductive sexual cells may be found in either of 
these two layers, according to the class and sub-class in question. 
The mesogloea is in itself an inert non-cellular secretion, but the 
immigration of muscular and other cells into its substance, 
from both ectoderm and endoderm, gives it in many cases a 
strong resemblance to the mesoderm of Triploblastica, — a 
resemblance which, while probably superficial, may yet serve to 
indicate the path of evolution of the mesoderm. 

The Coelentera may thus be briefly defined as Metazoa which 
exhibit two ernbryonic cell-layers only,-— the ectoderm and 
endoderm,— their body-cavities being referable to a single cavity 
or coelenteron in the endoderm. Their position in the animal 
kingdom and their main subdivisions may be expressed in the 
following table : — 


I. Protozoa. 

II. Parazoa or Porifera. 
in. Metazoa. 


Coelentera 
= Diploblastica. 


Triploblastica 
(including Coelomata). 


Hydromedusae. 


Scypl 


inozoa. 


Ctenophora. 


Scyphomeduaae, 


AntlKMEoa. 


In the above-given classification, the Scyphomedusae, formerly 
included with the Hydromedusae as Hydrozoa, are placed 
nearer the Anthozoa. The reasons for this may be stated 
briefly. 

The Hydromedusae are distinguished from the Scyphozoa 
chiefljr by negative characters ; they have no stomodaeum, 
that IS, no ingrowth of ectoderm at the mouth to form an oeso- 
phagus ; they have no mesenteries (radiating partitions) which 
incompletely subdivide the coelenteron ; and they have no 
concentration of digestive cells into special organs. Their 
ectodermal muscles are mainly longitudinal, their endodermal 
muscles are circularljr arranged on the body -wall. Their sexual 
cells are (probably m all cases) produced from the ectoderm, 
and lie in those radii which are first accentuated in development. 
They typically present two structural forms, the non-sexual 
hydroid and the sexual mcdusoid ; in such a case there is an 
alternation of generations (metagenesis), the hydroid giving rise 
to the medusoid by a sexual gemmation, the medusoid bearing 
sexual cells which develop into a hydroid. In some other cases 
medusoid develops directly from medusoid (hypogenesis), 
whether by sexual cells or by gemmation. The medusoids have 
a muscular velum of ectoderm and mesogloea only. 

The Scyphozoa have the following features m common : — 
They typically exhibit an ectodermal stomodaeiim ; partitions 
or mesenteries project into their coelenteron from the body-wall, 
and on these are generally concentrated digestive cells (to form 
mesenterial filaments, phacellae or gastric filaments, Sic,); the 
external musculature of the body-wall is circular (except in 
Cerianihus ) ; the internal, longitudinal ; and the sexual cells 
probably always arise in the endoderm. 

The Scyphomedusae, like the Hydromedusae, typically 
present a metagenesis, the non-sexual scyphistomoid (corre- 
sponding to the hydroid) alternating with the sexual medusoid. 
In other cases the medusoid is hypogenetic, medusoid producing 
medusoid. The sexual cells of the medusoid lie in the endoderm 
on interradii, that is, on the second set of radii accentuated in 
the course of development. The medusoids have no true velum ; 
in some cases a structure more or less resembling this organ, 
termed a velarium, is present, permeated by endodermal canals. 

The Anthozoa differ from the Scyphomedusae in having 
no medusoid form ; they all more or less resemble a sea-anemone, 
and may be termed actimoid. They are (with rare excep- 
tions, probably secondarily acquired) hypogenetic, the offspring 
resembling the parent, and both being sexual. The sexual cells 
are borne on the mesenteries in positions irrespective of obvious 
developmental radii. 

The Ctenophora are so aberrant in structure that it has been 
proposed to separate them from the Coelentera altogether : 
they are, however, theoretically deducible from an ancestor 
common to other Coelentera, but their extreme specialization 
precludes the idea of any close relationship with the rest. 

As regards the other three groups, however, it is easy to 
conceive of them as derived from an ancestor, represented to-day 
to some extent by the planula-larva, which was Coelenterate m 
so far as it was composed of an ectoderm and endoderm, and 
had an internal digestive cavity (I. of the table). 

At the point of divergence between Scyphozoa and Hydro- 
medusae (II. of the table of hypothetical descent), we may 
conceive of its descendant os tentaculate, capable of either 
floating (swimming) or fixation at will like I.ucemaria to-day ; 
and exhibiting incipient differentiation of myoepithelial cells 
(formerly termed neuro-muscular cells). At the parting of the 
ways which led, on the one hand, to modern Scyphomedusae, on 
the other to Anthozoa (III.), it is probable that the common 
ancestor was marked by incipient mesenteries and by the limita- 
tion of the sexual cells to endoderm. The lines of descent— II. 
to Hydromedusae, and III. to Scyphomedusae — ^represent periods 
during which the hypothetical ancestors II. and III., capable of 
either locomotion or fixation at will, were either differentiated 
into alternating generations of fixed sterile nutritive hydroids 
(scyphistomoids) and locomotor sexual medusoids, or abandoned 
the power of fixation in hypogenetic cases. During the period 
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represented by the line of descent — IIL to Anthozoa— this group 
abandoned its power of adult looomotion by swimming. During 

Hydromedusae. Scyphomedusae. Anthozpa, 



these periods were also attained those less important structural 
characters which these three groups present to-day, (G. H. Fo.) 

OOELLO» ALONSO SANCHEZ (1515-1590), Spanish painter, 
according to some authorities a native of Portugal, was born, 
accordii^ to others, at Benifacio, near the city of Valencia. 
He studied many years in Italy ; and returning to Spain in 1541 
he settled at Madrid, and worked on religious themes for most 
of the palaces and larger churches. He was a follower of Titian, 
and, like him, excelled in portraits and single figures, elaborating 
the textures of his armours, draperies, and such accessories in a 
manner so masterly as strongly to influence Velazquez in his 
treatment of like objects. Many of his pictures were destroyed 
in the fires that consumed the Madrid and Prado pfilaces, but 
many good examples are yet extant, among which may be noted 
the j:wrtraits of the infantes Carlos and Isabella, now in the 
Madrid gallery, and the St Sebastian painted in the church of 
San Ger6nimo, also in Madrid. CocUo left a daughter, Isabella 
Sanchez, who studied under him, and painted excellent portraits. 

COELLO, ANTONIO (1610 ?-i652), Spanish dramatist and 
poet, was born at Madrid about the beginning of the 17th century. 
He entered the household of the duke de Albuquerque, and after 
some years of service in the army received the order of Santiago 
in 1648. He was a favourite of Philip IV., who is reported to 
have collaborated with him ; this rumour is not confirmed, but 
there is ample proof of Coello’s collaboration with CaldenSn, 
Rojas Zorrilla, SoUs and Velez de Guevara, the most dis- 
tinguished dramatists of the age. The best of his original 
plays, Los Entpenos de sets horaSf has been wrongly asenbed 
to Calderon ; it was adapted by Samuel Tuke, under the title of 
The Adventures of five lloursy and was described by Pepys as 
superior to Othello, It is an excellent example of stagecraft 
and animated dialogue. Coello died on the aoth of October 
1652, shortly after his nomination to a post in the household 
of Philip IV. 

COELOM AND SEROUS MEMBRANES. In human anatomy 
the bad5r-cavily or coelom (Gr. xoi Aos, hollow) is divided into the 
peritardium, the two pleurae , the peritoneum and the two tunicae 
vaginales. 

The pericardium is a closed sac which occupies the central 
part of the ^orax and contains the heart. Like all the serous 
membranes it has a visceral and a parietal layer, the former of 
which is closely applied to the heart and consists of endothelial 
cells with a slight fibrous backing : to it is due the glossy appear- 
ance of a freshly removed heart. The parietal layer is double ; 
externally there is a strong fibrous protective coat whkh is con- 
tinuous with the other fibrous structures in the neighbourhood, 
especially with the sheaths of the great vessels at the root of the 
heart, with prolongations of the fascia of the neck, and with the 
central tendon of the diaphragm, while internally is the serous 
layer which is reflected from the surface of the heart, where the 


great vessels enter, so that everywhere the two layers of the 
serous membrane arc in contact, and the only thing within the 
cavity is a drop or two of the fluid secreted by the serous walls. 
When the parietal layer is laid open and the heart removed by 
cutting through the great vessels, it will be .seen that there are 
two lines of reflection of the serous layer, one common to the aorta 
and pulmonary artery, the other to all the pulmonary veins and 
the two venae cavae. 

The pleurae very closely resemble the pericardium except that 
the fibrous outer coat of the parietal layer is not nearly as strong ; 
it is closely attached to the inner surface of the chest walls and 
mesially to tlie outer layer of the pericardium ; above it is 
thickened by a fibrous contribution from the scalene muscles, 
and this forms the dome oj the pleura which fits into the concavity 
of the first rib and contains the apex of the lung. The reflection 
of the serous layer of the pleura, from the parietal to the visceral 
part, takes place at the root of the lung, where the great vessels 
enter, and continues for some distance below this as the liga- 
mentum latum pulmonis. The upper limit of the pleural cavity 
reaches about half an inch above the inner third of the clavicle, 
while, below, it may be marked out by a line drawn from the 
twelfth thoracic spine to the tenth rib in the mid axillary line, 
the eighth rib in the nipple line, and the sixth rib at its junction 
with the sternum. There is probably very little difference in 
the lower level of the pleurae on the two sides. 

The peritoneum is a more extensive and complicated membrane 
than either the pericardium or pleura ; it surrounds the abdominal 
and pelvic viscera, and, like the other sacs, has a parietal and 
visceral layer. The line of reflection of these, though a con- 
tinuous one, is very tortuous. The peritoneum consists of a 
greater and lesser sac which communicate through an opening 
known as the foramen of Wtnslm, and the most satisfactory way 
of understanding these is to follow the reflections first in a verticd 
median (sagittal) section and then 
in a horizontal one, the body 
being supposed to be in the up- 
right position. If a median 
sagittal section be studied first, 
and a start be made at the 
umbilicus (see fig. i), the parietal 
peritoneum is seen to run upward, 
lining the anterior abdominal 
wall, and then to pass along the 
under surface of the diaphragm 
till its posterior third is reached ; 
here there is a reflection on to 
the liver (L), forming the anterior 
layer of the coronary ligament 
of that viscus, while the mem- 
brane now becomes visceral and 
envelops the front of the liver 
as far back as the transverse 
fissure on its lower surface ; here 
it is reflected on to the stomach 
(St) forming the anterior layer 
of the gasiro -hepatic or lesser 
omentum. It now covers the 
front of the stomach, and at the 
lower border runs down as the 
anterior layer of an apron-like 
fold, the great omentum, which 
in some cases reaches as low as 
the pubes ; then it turns up again 
as the posterior or fourth layer of 
the greatomentum until the trans- 
verse colon (C) is reached, the posterior surface of which it covers 
and is reflected, as the posterior layer of the transverse meso-colon, 
to the lower part of the pancreas f P) ; after this it turns down and 
covers the anterior surface of trie third part of the duodenum 
(D) till the posterior wall of the abdomen is reached, from 
which it is reflected on to the small intestine (I) as the anterior 
layer of the meseMery, a fold varying from 5 to 8 in. between its 



median sechon of Abdomen. 
A, Aorta. D. Duodenum. 
P, Pancreas. B, Bladder. 

L Intestine. St, Stomach. 

R, Rectum. C, Colon. 

L, Liver. V, Vagina. 

(The fine dots represent the 
great sac of the peritoneum, the 
coarse dots the lesser Sac.) 
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ftttftchments. After surrounding the smiiU intestine it becomes 
the posterior layer of the mesentei^ and so again reaches the 
posterior abdominal waB| down which it runs until the rectum 
(E) is reached. The anterior surface of this tube is covered by 
peritoneum to a point about 3 in. from the anus, where it is 
refleetjed on to the icterus and vagina (V) in the feniak and then 
on to the bladder (B); in the male, on the other hand, the 
reflection is directly from the rectum to the bladder. At tlie apex 
of the bladder, after covering the upper surface of that organ, 
it is lifted ofl by the urachus and runs up the anterior abdominal 
wall to the umbilicus, from Whkh the start was made. All this 
is the greater sac. The tracing of the lesser sac may be con^ 
venicntly started at the transverse fissure of the liver, whence 
the membrane runs down to the stomach (St) as the posterior 
layer of the lesser omentum, lines the posterior surface of the 
stomach, passes down as the second layer of the great omentum 
and up again as the third layer, covers the anterior surface of the 
transverse colon (C) and then reaches the pancreas (P) as the 
anterior layer of the transverse mesocolon. After this it covers 
the front of the pancreas and in the middle line of the body 
runs up below the diaphragm to within an inch of the anterior 
layer of the coronary ligament of the liver ; here it is reflected 
on to the top of the Spigelian lobe of the liver to form the posterior 

layer of the coronary liga- 
ment, covers the whole 
Spigelian lobe, and so 
reaches the transverse 
fissure, the starting-point. 

This section, therefore, 
shows two completely 
closed sacs without any 
visible communication. In 
the female, however, the 
great sac is not absolutely 
closed, for the Fallopian 
tubes open into it by their 
minute ostia abdomnalta, 
while at the other ends 
they communicate with 
the cavity of the uterus 
and so with the vagina 
and exterior. 

A horizontal section 
through the upper part of 
the first lumbar vertebra 
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v.c. 

- Diagram of Horizontal 
upper i>art of lat 


H.A, Hepatic Artery. 

K, Kidney. 

L, Liver. 

Si, Stomach. 

P.V, Portal Vein. 

the peritoneum is 


Fig. 

Section through 
Lumbar Vertebra. 

A, Aorta. 

Sp, Spleen. 

B. D, Bile duct. 

V.C, Vena Cava. 

P, Pancreas. 

The dotting of 
as m fig. I. 

will, if a fortunate one (see fig. 2), pass through the foramen 
of Winslow and show the communication of the two sacs. 
A starting-point may be made from the mid-ventral line and the 
parietal peritoneum traced round the left side of the body wall 
until the outer edge of the left kidney (K) is reached ; here it 
passes in front of the kidney and is soon reflected off on to the 
spleen, which it nearly surrounds ; just before it reaches the 
hilum of that organ, where the vessels enter, it is reflected on to 
the front of the stomach (St), forming the anterior layer of the 
gastro-&plenic omentum ; it soon reaches the lesser curvature of 
the stomach and then becomes the anterior layer of the lesser 
omentum, whkh continues until the bile duct (B J)) and portal 
vein (P.V) are reached at its right free extremity ; here it turns 
completely round these structures and runs to the left again, as 
the posterior layer of the lesser omentum, behind the stomach 
(St) and then to the Spleen (Sp) as the posterior layer of the 
gastn>*8plemc omentum. From the spleen it runs to the right 
once more, in front of the |)anarcas (P), until the inferior vena 
cava(VX) is reached, and this point is just behind the portal vein 
and is tdie place where the lesser and greater sacs communicate, 
known as the forameh of Window. From this opening the lesser 
sac runs to the left, while all the rest of the peritoneal cavity in the 
section is greater sac. Prom the front of the vena cava the 
parietal peritoneum passes b front of the right kidney (K) and 
round the right abdominal wall to the mid-ventral Mne. The right 
part of this section is filled by the liver (L), which is complete^ 
surrounded by a visceral layer of perkcmeuin, end no reflection 


is usually seen at this level between it and the parietal layer. 
Some of the viscera, such as the kidneys and pancreas, are 
retro-peritoneal ; others, such as the small intestines and trans- 
verse colon, are surrounded, except at one point where they are 
attached to the dorsal wall by a mesentery or mesocolon as the 
reflections are called ; others again are completely surrounded, 
and of these the caecum is an example; while some, like the liver 
and bladde*^, have large uncovered areas, and the reflections of the 
membrane form ligaments which allow considerable freedom of 
movement. 

The tunica mgifutUs is the remains of a process of the peritoneum 
(processus mginahs) whkh descends into the scrotum during 
foetal life some little time before the testis itself descends. 
After the descent of the testis the upper part usually becomes 
obliterated, while the lower part forms a serous sac which nearly 
surrounds the testis, but does not quite do so. Posteriorly the 
epididymis is m close contact with the testis, and here the visceral 
layer is not m contact ; there is, however, a pocket called the 
digital fossa which squeezes in from the outer side between the 
testis and epididymis. The parietal layer lines the inner wall 
of its own side of the scrotum. 

For a full description of the topography of the serous membranes 
see any of the standard text- books ol anatomy, by Gray, Quam, 
Cunningham or Macalister. Special details will be found m Sir F. 
Treves’ Anatomy of the Intestinal Canal and Peritoneum (London. 
1^5) t Lockwood. Huntenan Lectures cm Hernia (London, 

1889) ; C. Addison, " Topographical Anatomy of the Abdommal 
Viscera m Man. " Jour. Anal, vols. 54, 35 ; F. Dixon and A Burning- 
ham, Peritoneum of the Pelvic Cavity," Jour. Anat vol. 34, p. 127 ; 
W. Waldeyer, “ Das Becken " (1899), and Topographical Sketch 
of the Lateral Wall of the Pelvic Cavity,** Jour. Anat vol. 32 ; 
B, Moynihan, Retroperitoneal Hernia (London, 1809). A complete 
bibliography of the subject up to 1895 will be found in Quain’s 
Anatomy, vol 3, part 4, p. 69. 

Embryology — As the mesoderm is gradually spreading over 
the embryo it splits into two layers, the outer of which is known 
as the somatopleiire and lines the parietal or ectodermal wall, 



After Ycning and Robinson, Cunningham's Texi^Book ^Anatomy 
Fig. 3. — Diagram of Longitudinal Section, showing the different 
areas of the Blastodermic Vesicle. 

а. Pericardium. c, Ectoderm. e. Placental area. 

б, Bucco-pharyngeal area. d, Entoderm. 

while the inner lines the entoderm and is called the splanchno- 
pleure ; between the two is the coelom. The pericardial area 
is early differentiated from the rest of the coelom and at first 
lies in front of the neural and bucco-pharyngeal area ; here the 



After Youag and Robinson, Cuniungluun's Tixt-Brek e/’Attatemr* 

F1G.4.'— Diagram of a Developing Ovum, seen in Longitudinal Sectioii. 
/, Spinal cord, i, Brain. 

g, Notochord. k, Extra embryonic coelom. 

h, Dorsal wafi pf alimentary canal. Other numbers as in fig. 3. 

mesoderm stretches right across the mkHine, whkh it does not 
in front and behind. As the head fold of the embryo is formed 
the pericardium is gradually turned right over, so that the dorsal 
side becomes the ventral and the anterior limit the posterior ; 
this will be evident on referring to the two accompanying 
diagrams. 

The two primitive aortoc lie at first in tibe ventral widl of the 
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pericardium, but with the folding over they come to lie in 
the dorsal wall and gradually bulge into the cavity as they 
coalesce to form the heart, so that the heart drops into the dorsd 
side of the pericardium and draws down a fold of the membrane 
called the dorsal mesocardtum. In mammals A* Robinson 
{Jour, Anal, and Phys, xxxviL i) has shown that no ventral 
mesocardium exists, though in more lowly vertebrates it is 
present. Laterally the pericardial cavity communicates with 
the general cavity of the coelom, but with the growth of the 
Cuvierian ducts (see development of veins) these communica- 
tions disappear. Originally the mesocardium runs the whole 
length of the pericardium from before backward, but later on 
the middle part becomes obliterated, and so the two separate 
reflections from the parietal to the visceral layer, already noticed, 
are accounted for. 

Just behind the pericardium and in front of the umbilicus, 
which at first are close together, the mesoderm forms a mass 
which is called the septum transversum, and into this the develop- 
ing lungs push bag-like protrusions of the coelom, consisting of 
visceral and parietal layers, and these eventually lose their 
connexion with the rest of the coelom, as the diaphragm develops, 
and become the pleural cavities. After the pericardium and 
pleurae have been separated off the remainder of the coelom 
becomes the peritoneum. At first the stomach and intestine 
form a straight tube, which is connected to the dorsum of the 
embryo by a dorsal mesentery and to the mid-ventral wall in 
front of the umbilicus by a ventral mesentery. Into the ventral 
mesentery the liver grows as diverticula from the duodenum, 
so that some of the mesentery remains as the falciform ligament 
of the liver and some as the lesser omentum. Into the dorsal 
mesentery the pancreas grows, also as diverticula, from the 
duodenum, while the spleen is developed from the mesoderm 
contained in the same fold. As the stomach turns over so that 
its left side becomes ventral, the dorsal mesentery attached to 
it becomes pulled out, in such a way that part of it forms the 
great omentum and part the gastro-splcnic omentum. After 
the caecum is formed as a diverticulum from the intestine it is 
situated close to the liver and gradually travels down into the 
right iliac fossa. This passage to the right is accompanied by a 
throwing over of the duodenal loop to the right, so that the right 
side of its mesentery becomes pressed against the dorsal wall of 
the abdomen and obliterated. This accounts for the fact that 
the pancreas and duodenum are only covered by peritoneum 
on their anterior surfaces in man. The formation of the lesser 
sac is due to the turning over of the stomach to the right, with 
the result that a cave, known sometimes as the bursa omentalis, 
is formed behind it. Originally, of course, the whole colon had a 
dorsal mesocolon continuous with the mesentery, but in the 
region of the ascending and descending colon this usually dis- 
appears and these parts of the gut are uncovered by peritoneum 
posteriorly. The transverse mesocolon persists and at first 
IS quite free from the great omentum, but later, in man, the two 
structures fuse ^ and the fourth layer of the great omentum 
becomes continuous with the posterior layer of the transverse 
mesocolon. 

For further details sec Quam’s Anatomy (London, 1908). 

Comparative Anatomy. — In the Amphioxus the coelom is 
developed in the embryo as a series of bilateral pouches, called 
enterocoeles, from the sides of the alimentary canal ; these are 
therefore entodermal in their origin, as in Sagitta and the Echino- 
derrnata among the invertebrates. In the adult the development 
of the atrium causes a considerable reduction of the coelom, 
represented by two dorsal coelomic canals communicating with 
a ventral canal by means of branchial canals which run down 
the outer side of the primary gill bars. Into the dorsal canals 
the nephridia open. In the intestinal region the coelom is only 
present on the left side. 

In the higher vertebrates (Craniata) the coelom is developed 
by a splitting of the mesoderm into two layers, and a peri- 

^ Some authorities hold that this alteration is not brought about 
by fusion, but by a dragging away of the posterior layer of the great 
omentum from the dorsal wall of the abdomen. 


cardium is constricted off from the general cavity. In all cases 
the ova burst into the coelom before making their way to the 
exterior, and in some cases, e.g. amphioxus, lamprey (Cyclo- 
stomata), eels and mud-fish (Dipnoi), the sperm cells do so too. 
The Cyclofetomata have a pair of genital pores which lead 
from the coelom into the urino-genital sinus, and so to the 
exterior. 

In the Elasmobranch fish there is a pmcardio-peritoneal canal 
forming a communication between these two parts of the coelom } 
also a large common opening for the two oviducts in the region 
of the liver, and two openings, called abdominal pores, on to the 
surface close to the cloacal aperture. In the Teleostomi (Teleo- 
stean and Ganoid fish) abdominal pores are rare, but in most 
Teleostei (bony fish) the ova pass directly down oviducts, as 
they do in Arthropods, without entering the peritoneal cavity ; 
there is little doubt, however, that these oviducts are originally 
coelomic in origin. In the Dipnoi (mud-fish) abdominal pores 
are found, and probably serve as a passage for the sperm cells, 
since there are no vasa deferentia. In fishes a complete dorsal 
mesentery is seldom found in the adult ; in many cases it only 
remains as a tube surrounding the vessels passing to the aliment- 
ary canal. 

In the Amphibia, Reptilia and Aves, one cavity acts as pleura 
and peritoneum, though in the latter the lungs are not com- 
pletely surrounded by a serous membrane. In many lizards 
the comparatively straight intestine, with its continuous dorsal 
mesentery and ventral mesentery in the anterior part of the 
abdomen, is very like a stage in the development of the human 
and other mammalian embryos. In the mammalia the dia- 
phragm is complete (see Diaphragm) and divides the pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity into its two constituent parts. In the 
lower mammals the derivatives of the original dorsal mesente:^’ 
do not undergo as much fusion and obliteration as they do in 
adult man ; the ascending and descending mesocolon is retained, 
and the transverse mesocolon contracts no adhesion to the great 
omentum. It is a common thing, however, to find a fenestrated 
arrangement of the great omentum which shows that its layers 
have been completely obliterated m many places. 

In those animals, such as the rabbit, in which the testes are 
sometimes in the scrotum and sometimes in the abdomen, the 
communication between the peritoneum and the tunica vaginalis 
remains throughout life. 

For further details and literature up to 1902, see R. Wiedersheim’s 
Vergletchende Anatomte der Wtrbelttere (Jena, 1902). (F. G. P.) 

COEN, JAN PIETERSZOON (1587-1630), fourth governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indies, was born at Hoorn, and spent 
his youth at Rome in the house of the famous merchants the 
Piscatori. In 1607 he sailed from Amsterdam to the Indies as 
second commercial agent, and remained away four years. He had 
proved so capable that in 1612 he was sent out a second time at 
the head of a trading expedition. In the following year he was 
made a councillor and director-general of the East Indian trade. 
Afterwards he became president at Bantam, and on the 31st of 
October 1617 he was promoted in succession to Laurens Reaal 
to the post of governor-general. To his vigour and intrepidity 
the Dutch in no small measure owed the preservation and estab- 
lishment of their empire in the East. He took and destroyed 
Jacatra, and founded on its ruins the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies, to which he gave the name of Batavia. In 1622 Coen 
obtained leave to resign his post and return to Holland, but in his 
absence great difficulties had arisen with the English at Amboina 
(the so-called massacre of Amboina), and in 1627 under pressure 
from the directors of the East India Company he again returned 
as govemor-general to Batavia. In 1629 he was able to beat off 
a formidable attack of the sultan of Mataram, sometimes styled 
emperor of Java, upon "Batavia. He died the following year. 

COENACuLUM, the term applied to the eating^room of a 
Roman house in which the supper {coena) or latest meal was 
taken. It was sometimes placed in an up^r storey and reached 
by an external staircase. The Last Supper in the New Testament 
was taken in the Coenaculum, the “ large upper room cited in 
St Mark (xiv. 15) and St Luke (xxii, 12). 
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GQSflWULF (d. 821), king of Utrds^, succeeded to the throne 
in 796, on the death of Eegfrithj son of Offa. His succession is 
somewhat remarkable, as his direct ancestors do not seem to have 
held the throne for six generations. In 798 he invaded Kent, 
deposed and imprisoned Eadberht Praen^ and made his own 
brother Cuthred king. Cuthred reigned in Kent from 798 to 807, 
when he died, and Coenwulf seems to have taken Kent into his 
own hands. It was during this reign that the archbishopric of 
Lichfield was abolished, probably before 803, as the Hygeberht 
who signed as an abbot at the council of Cloveshoe in that year 
was presumably the former archbisliop. Ccenwulf appears from 
the charters to have quarrelled with Wulfred of Canterbury, who 
was consecrated in 806, and the dispute continued for several 
years. It was probably only settled at Cloveshoe in 825, when the 
lawsuit of Cwoenth^th, daughter and heiress of Ccenwulf, with 
Wulfred was terminated. Ccenwulf may have instigated the 
raid of ^Ethelmund, earl of the Hwicce, upon the accession of 
Ecgberht. He died in 821, and was succeeded by his brother 
Ceolwulf I. 

See Earle and Plummei's edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
796, 819 (Oxford, 1892) ; W. de G. Birch, CaHularinm Saxonicum, 
378 (London, 1885-1893). (F. G. M. B.) 

COERCION (from Lat. coercere^ to restrain), an application of 
moral or physical compulsion by which a person is forced to do or 
refrain from doing some act or set of acts apart from his own 
voluntary motion. Where the coercion is direct or positive, ue, 
where the person is compelled by physical force to do an act 
contrary to his will, — for example, when a man is compelled to 
join a rebel army, and to serve as a soldier under threats of 
death,— his act is not legally a crime. Where the coercion is 
implied, as when a person is legally under subjection to another, 
the person coerced, having no will on the subject, is not responsible. 
But this principle is applied only within narrow limits, and 
does not extend to the command of a superior to an inferior ; 
of a parent to a child ; of a master to his servant or a principal 
to his agent. Where, however, a married woman commits a 
crime in the presence of her husband, she is generally presumed 
to have acted by his coercion, and to be entitled to acquittal, 
but this presumption does not extend to grave crimes, nor to 
those in which the principal part may be supposed to be taken by 
the woman, such as keeping a brothel. In civil matters, such as 
the making of a contract, where the law requires the free assent 
of the person who undertakes the obligation, coercion is a ground 
for invalidating the instrument. 

The terra ** coercion ” is inevitably somewhat ambiguous, and 
depends on the circumstances of the case. In a political sense, 
the application of the Crimes Act of 1887 to Ireland was called 
“ coercion ” by those opposed to the English Unionist party and 
government, as being special legislation differing from the 
ordinary law applicable in the United Kingdom. 

C(EUR, JACQUES (^. 1395-1456), founder of the trade between 
France and the Levant, was born at Bourges, in which city his 
father, Pierre Coeur, was a rich merchant. Jacques is first heard 
of about 1418, when he married Mac6e de L6odepart, daughter 
of Lambert de L6odepart, an influential citizen, provost of 
Bourges, and a former valet of John, duke of Berry. About 1429 
he formed a commercial partnership with two brothers named 
Godard ; and in 1432 he was at Damascus, buying and bartering, 
and transporting the wares of the Levant — gall-nuts, wools and 
silks, goats’ hair, brocades and carpets — to the interior of France 
by way of Narbonne. In the same year he established himself 
at Montpellier, and there began those gigantic operations which 
have made him illustrious among fin anciers . Details are wanting ; 
but it is certain that in a few years he placed his country in a 
position to contend not unsuccessfully with the great trading 
republics of Italy, and acquired such reputation as to be able, 
mere trader as he was, to render material assistance to the 
knights of Rhodes and to Venice herself. 

In 1436 Coeur was summoned to Paris by Charles VII., and 
made master of the mint that had been established in that city. 
The post was of vast importance, and the duties onerous. The 
country was deluged with the base moneys of three reigns, charged 
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with superscriptions both French and English, and Charles had 
determined on a sweeping reform. In tins design he was ably 
seconded by the merchant, who, in fact, inspired or prepared 
all the ordinances concerning the coinage of France issued 
between 1435 ^45 1- lu 1438 he was made steward of the 

royal expenditure ; in 1441 he and his family were ennobled by 
letters patent. In 1444 he was sent as one of the royal com- 
missioners to preside over the new parlement of Languedoc, 
a dignity he bore till the day of his disgrace. In 1445 his agents 
in the East negotiated a treaty between the sultan of Egypt and 
the knights Oi Rhodes ; and in 1447, his instance, Jean de 
Village, his nephew by marriage, was charged with a mission 
to Egypt. The results were most important ; concessions were 
obtained which greatly improved the position of the French 
consuls in the Levant, and that influence in the East was thereby 
founded which, though often interrupted, was for several 
centuries a chief commercial glory of France, In the same year 
Coeur assisted in an embassy to Amadeus VIII., former duke of 
Savoy, who had been chosen pope as Felix V. by the council of 
Basel ; and in 1448 he represented the French king at the court 
of Pope Nicholas V., and was able to arrange an agreement 
between Nicholas and Amadeus, and so to end the papal schism. 
Nicholas treated him with the utmost distinction, lodged him in 
the papal palace, and gave him a special licence to traffic with the 
infidels. From about this time he made large advances to Charles 
for carrying on his wars ; and in 1449, after fighting at the 
king’s side through the campaign, he entered Rouen in his train. 

At this moment the great trader’s glory was at its height. 
He had represented France in three embassies, and had supplied 
the sinews of that war which had ousted the English from 
Normandy. He was invested with various offices of dignity, 
and possessed the most colossal fortune that had ever been 
amassed by a private Frenchman. The sea was covered with his 
ships ; he had 300 factors in his employ, and houses of business 
in all the chief cities of France. He had built houses and chapels, 
and had founded colleges in Paris, at Montpellier and at Bourges. 
The house at Bourges (see House, Plate II. figs. 7 and 8) was of 
exceptional magnificence, and remains to-day one of the finest 
monuments of the middle ages in France. He also built there 
the sacristy of the cathedral and a sepulchral chapel for his 
family. His brother Nicholas was made bishop of Lu^on, his 
sister married Jean Bochetel, the king’s secretary, his daughter 
married the son of the viscount of Bourges, and his son Jean 
became archbishop of Bourges. But Coeur’s gigantic monopoly 
caused his ruin. Dealing in everything, money and arms, 
peltry and jewels, brocades and woollens — a broker, a banker, 
a farmer — he had absorbed the trade of the country, and 
merchants complained they could make no gains on account of 

that Jacqiiet.” He had lent money to needy courtiers, to 
members of the royal family, and to the king himself, and his 
debtors, jealous of his wealth, were eager for a chance to cause 
his overthrow. 

In February 1450 Agnes Sorel, the king’s mistress, suddenly 
died. Eighteen months later it was rumoured that she had been 
poisoned, and a lady of the court who owed money to Jacques 
Cceur, Jeanne de Vendome, wife of Francois de Montberon, and 
an Italian, Jacques Colonna, formally accused him of having 
poisoned her. There was not even a pretext for such a charge, 
but for this and other alleged crimes the king, on the 31st of July 
1451, gave orders for his arrest and for the seizure of his goods, 
reservmg to himself a large sum of money for the war in Guienne. 
Commissioners extraordinary, the merchant’s declared enemies, 
were vhosen to conduct the trial, and an inquiry began, the judges 
in which were either the prisoner’s debtors or the holders of his 
forfeited estates. He was accused of having paid French gold 
and ingots to the infidels, of coining light money, of kidnapping 
oarsmen for his galleys, of sending back a Christian slave who 
had taken sanctuary on board one of his ships, and of committing 
frauds and exactions in Languedoc to the king’s prejudice. He 
defended himself with all the energy of his nature. His innocence 
was manifest ; but a conviction was necessary, and in spite of 
strenuous efforts on the part of his friends, after twenty^two 
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months of confinement in five prisons, he was condemned to 
do public penance for his fault, to pay the king a sum equal to 
about 3^1,000,000 of modern money, and to remain a prisoner till 
full satisfaction had been obtained ; his sentence also embraced 
confiscation of all his property, and exile during royal pleasure. 
On the 5th of June 1453 the sentence took efiect ; at Poitiers 
the shameful form of making honourable amends was gone 
tlufough ; and for nearly tliree years no tiling is known of him. 
It is probable that he remained in prison ; it is certain that his 
vast possessions were distributed among the intimates of Charles. 

In 1455 Jacques Coeur, wherever confined, contrived to escape 
into Provence. He was pursued ; but a party, headed by Jean 
de Village and two of his old factors, carried him off to Tarascon, 
whence, by way of Marseilles, Nice and Pisa, he managed to reach 
Rome. He was honourably and joyfully received by Nicholas V., 
who was fitting out an expedition against the Turks. On the 
death of Nicholas, Calixtus III. continued his work, and named 
his guest captain of a fieet of sixteen galleys sent to the relief 
of Rhodes. Coeur set out on tliis expedition, but was taken 
ill at Chios, and died there on the 25th of November 1456. 
After his death Charles VIL showed himself well disposed to the 
family, and allowed Jacques Coeur’s sons to come into possession 
of whatever was left of their father’s wealth. 


See the admirable monograph of Pierre Clement, Jacques Cmut 
ei Charles VII (1858, 2nd ed. 1874); A, Valet de Viriville, Chafles 
Sept et son Ipoque (3 vols., 1862-1865) ; and Louisa Costello, Jacques 
Cceur, the French Argonaut (I^ondon, 1847). 

C(£UR D*AlSnE awl-hcart/’ the French translation of 
the native name skitswish), a tribe of North American Indians 
of Salishan stock. The name is said to have been originally that 
of a chief noted for his cruelty. The tribe has given its name 
to a lake, river and range of mountains in Idaho, where on a 
reservation the survivors, some 400, are settled. 

COFFEE (Fr. cafe^ Ger. Kaffee), This important and valu- 
able article of food is the produce chiefly of Coffea mahtcay 

a Rubiaceous plant indigenous 
to Abyssinia, which, however, 
as cultivated originally, spread 
outwards from the southern 
parts of Arabia. The name is 
probably derived from the Arabic 
K’hawah, although by some it 
has been traced to Kaffa, a 
province in Abyssinia, in which 
the tree grows wild. 

The genus Coffea, to which 
the common coffee tree belongs^ 
contains about 25 species in the 
tropics of the Old World, mainly 
African. Besides being found 
wild in Abyssinia, the common 
coffee plant appears to be widely 
disseminated m Africa, occurring 
wild in the Mozambique district, 
on the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and in Angola on the 
west coast. Tlie coffee leaf 
disease in Ceylon brought into 
prominence Liberian coffee (C. 
hbertca), a native of the west 
coast of Africa, now extensively 
grown in several parts of the 
world. Other species of economic 
importance are Sierra Leone 
coffee fC. slefwphylla) and Congo coffee (C. robusta), both of 
which have been introduced into and are cultivated on a small 
scale in various parts of the tropics. excelsa is another species 
of considerable promise. 

The common Arabian coffee slirub is an evergreen plant, 
which under natural conditions grows to a height of from to 
20 ft., with oblong-ovate, acuminate, smooth and shining leaves, 
measuring about 6 in, in leasgth by wide. Its fiowers, which 
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1.— Branch of Coffea 
urahua. 


are produced in dense clusters in the axils of the leaves, have a 
five-toothed calyx, a tubular five-parted corolla, five staiuens 
and a single bifid style. The fiowers are pure white in colour, 
with a rim fragrant odour, and the plants in blossom have a 
lovely and attractive appearance, but the bloom is very evan- 
escent. The fruit is a fleshy beny, having the appearance and 
size of a small cheriy, and as it ripens it assumes a dark red 
colour. Each fruit contains two seeds embedded in a yehowish 
pulp, and the seeds are endosed in a thin membranous endocarp 
(the “ parchment ’*). Betwem each seed and the parchment 
is a delicate covering called the “ silver skin/’ The seeds which 
constitute the raw coffee beans ” of commerce are plano-convex 
in form, the flat surfaces which are laid against each .other 
within the berry having a longitudinal furrow or groove. When 
only one seed is developed in a fruit it is not flattened on one skJe, 
but circular in cross section. Such seeds form “ pea-berry ” 
coffee. 

The seeds are of a soft, semi-translucent, bluish or greenish 
colour, hard and tough in texture. The regions best adapted 
for the cultivation of coffee are well-watered mountain slopes 
at an elevation ranging from 1000 to 4000 ft. above sea-level, 
within the tropics, and possessing a mean annual temperature 
of about 65° to 70® F. 

The Liberian coffee plant (C. liberica) has larger leaves, flowers 
and fruits, and is of a more robust and hardy constitution, than 
Arabian coffee. The seeds yield a highly aromatic and well- 
flavoured coffee (but by no means equal to Arabian), and the 
plant is very prolific and yields heavy crops. Liberian coffee 
grows, moreover, at low altitudes, and flourishes in many situa- 
tions unsuitable to the Arabian coffee. It grows wild in great 
abundance along the whole of the Guinea coast. 

History , — The early history of a>ffee as an economic product 
is involved in considerable obscurity, the absence of fact being 
compensated for by a profusion of conjectural statements and 
mythical stories. I'be use of coffee {C. arabica) in Abyssinia was 
lecorded in the 15th century, and was then stated U) have been 
practised from time immemorial. Neighbouring countries, how- 
ever, appear to have been quite ignorant of its value. Various 
legendary accounts are given of the discovery of the l>eneficial 
properties of the plant, one ascribing it to a flock of sheep 
accidentally browsing on the wild shrubs, with the result that 
they became elated and sleepless at night I Its physiological 
action in dissipating drowsiness and preventing sleep was taken 
advantage of in connexion with the prolonged religious service 
of the Mahommedans, and its use as a devotional antisoporific 
stirred up fierce opposition on the part of the strictly orthodox 
and conservative section of the priests. Coffee by them was 
held to be an intoxicating beverage, and therefore prohibited 
by the Koran, and severe penalties were threatened to those 
addicted to its use. Notwithstanding threats of divine retribu- 
tion and other devices, the coffee-drinking habit spread rapidly 
among the Arabian Mahommedans, and tl^ growth of coffee and 
its use as a national beverage became as inseparably connected 
with Arabia as tea is with China. 

Towards the close of the i6th century the use of coffee was 
recorded by a European resident in Egypt, and about this epoch 
it came into generii use in the near East. The appreciation of 
coffee as a beverage in Europe dates from the ryth century. 
^‘Coffee-houses” were soon instituted, the first being opened 
in Constantinople and Venice. In London coffee-houses date 
from 1652, when one was opened in St Michael’s Alley, CornhilL 
They soon became popular, and the r^ played by them in the 
social life of the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries is wcE known. Germany, 
France, Sweden and other countries adopted them at about the 
same time as Great Britain. In Europe, as in Arabia, coffee at 
first made its way into favpur in the face of various adverse and 
even prohibitive restrictions. Thus at one time in Germany 
it was necessary to obtain a licence to roast coffee. In England 
Charles 11 . endeavoured to suppress coffee-houses on the ground 
that they were centres of political agitation, his royal pror 
clamation stating that they were the resort of disaffected persons 

who devised and spread abroad divers false, malicious and 
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scandalous reports, to the defamation of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and to the disturbance of the peace and qiidet of the 
nation.” 

Up to the dose of the 17th century the world’s entire, although 
limited, supply of cofiee was obtained from the province of Yemen 
in south Arabia, where the true celebrated Mocha or Mokka 
coffee is still produced. At this time, however, plants were 
successfully introduced from Arabia to Java, where the cultiva- 
tion was immediately taken up. The government of Java 
distributed plants to various places, including the botanic garden 
of Amsterdam. The Portuguese introduced cofiee into Ceylon. 
From Amsterdam the Dutch sent the plant to Surinam in 1718, 
and in the same year Jamaica received it through the governor 
Sir Nicholas Lawes. Within a few years coffee reached the other 
West Indian islands, and spread generally through the tropics 
of the New World, which now produce by far the greater portion 
of the world’s supply. 

Culiivaiim ana Preparation far Market — Coffee plants are 
grown from Seeds, which, as in the case of other crops, should be 
obtained from selected trees of desirable characteristics. The 
seeds may be sown “ at stake,” i.e, in the actual positions the 
mature plants are to occupy, or raised in a nursery and after- 
wards transplanted. The choice of methods is usually determined 
by various local considerations. Nurseries are desirable where 
there is risk of drought killing seedlings in the open. Whilst 
young the plants usually require to be shaded, and this may be 
done by growing castor oil plants, cassava (Manihot), maize or 
Indian corn, bananas, or various other useful crops between 
the coffee, until the latter develop and occupy the ground. 
Sometimes, but by no means always, permanent shading is 
afforded by special shade trees, such as species of the coral tree 
{Erythrina) and other leguminous trees. Opinions as to the 
necessity of shade trees varies in different countries ; e.g. in 
Brazil and at high elevations in Jamaica they are not employed, 
whereas in Porto Rico many look on them as absolutely essential. 
It is probable that in many cases where shade trees are of ad- 
vantage their beneficial action may be indirect, in affording 
protection from wind, drought or soil erosion, and, when 
leguminous plants are employed, in enriching the soil in nitrogen. 
The plants begin to come into bearing in their second or third 
year, but on the average the fifth is the first year of considerable 
yield. There may be two, three, or even more “ flushes ” of 
blossom in one year, and flowers and fruits in all stages may 
thus be seen on one plant. The fruits arc fully ripe about seven 
months after the flowers open ; the ripe fruits are fleshy, and of 
a deep red colour, whence the name of “ cherry.” When mature 
the fruits are picked by hand, or allowed to fall of their own 
accord or by shaking the plant. The subsequent preparation 
may be according to (i) the dry or (2) the wet method. 

In the dry method the cherries are spread m a thin layer, often 
on a stone drying floor, or barbecue, and exposed to tlie sun. 
Protection is necessary against heavy dew or rain. The dried 
cherries can be stored for any length of time, and later the dried 
pulp and the parchment are removed, setting free the two beans 
contained in each cherry. This primitive and simple method is 
employed in Arabia, in Brazil and other countries. In Brazil 
it is giving place to the more modern method described below. 

In the wet, or as it is sometimes called, West Indian method, 
the cherries are put in a tank of water. On large estates galvan- 
ized spouting is often employed to convey the beans by the help 
of running water from the field to the tank. The mature cherries 
sink, and are drawn off from the tank through pipes to the pulping 
machines. Here they are subjected to the action of a roughened 
cylinder revolving dosely against a curved iron plate. The 
fleshy portion is reduced to a pulp, and the mixture of pulp and 
liberated seeds (each still enclosed in its parchment) is carried 
away to a second tank of water and stirred. The light pulp is 
removed by a stream of water and the sefeds allowed to settle. 
Slight fermentation and subsequent washings, accompanied 
by trampling with bare feet and stirring by rakes or special 
machinery, result in the parchment covering being left quite 
dean. The beans are now dried on barbecues, in trays, dtc.. 
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or by artificial heat if climatic conditions render this necessary. 
Recent experiments in Porto Rico tend to show that if the 
weather is unfavourable during the crop period the pulped coffee 
can be allowed to remain moist and even to malt or sprout 
without injury to the final value of the product when dried 
later. The product is now in the state known as parchment 
coffee, and may l>e exported. Before use, however, the parch- 
ment must be removed. This may be done on the estate, at the 
port of shipment, or in the countiy where imported. The coffee 
is thoroughly dried, the parchment broken by a roller, and re- 
moved by winnowing. Further rubbing and winnowing removes 
the silver skin, and the beans are left in the condition of ordinary 
unroasted coffee. Grading into large, medium and small beans, 
to secure the uniformity desirable in roasting, is effected by 
the use of a cylindrical or other pattern sieve, along which the 
l>eans are made to travel, encountering first small, then medium, 
and finally large apertures or meshes. Damaged beans and 
foreign matter are removed by hand picking. An average yield 
of cleaned coffee is from ij to 2 lb ]^r tree, but much greater 
crops are obtained on new rich lands, and under special conditions. 

Produaton The centre of production lias bhifted greatly since 
coffee first came into use in Euroj)e. Arabia formerly supplied tlie 
world ; later the West Indies and then Java took the lead, to be 
supplanted in turn by Bxazil, which now produces about three- 
quarters of the world’s supply and controls the market, 

Brazil , — Ckiflee plantmg is the chief industry of Brazil, and coflee 
the prmcipal export. The states of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, MmavS 
Geraes and Santos, contain the chief coffee-producing lands. The annual 
output ranges from about 10,000,000 to 16,000,000 bags (of 120 lb 
each), whilst the world's annual consumption is more or less station- 
ary at about 16,000,000 ba^s. The overwhelmmg importance of the 
Brazilian output is thus evident. Recently efforts have been made 
to restrict production to maintain pnees, and the Coffee Convention 
scheme came into force in SSo Paulo on December 1, 1906, and m Rio 
de Janeiro and Minas Geraes on January i, IQ07. The cultivation 
in general is very primitive in character, periodical weeding being 
almost all the attention the plants receive Manuring is commonly 
confined to mulches of the cut weeds and addition of the coffee husks. 
New lands in Sko Paulo yield from 80 cwt. to 100 cwi. of cleaned 
coffee per 1000 trees (700 go to the acre) ; the average yield, however, 
IS not more than 15 cwt. The plants are at their best when from 
JO to 15 years old, but continue yielding for 30 years or even more. 

Other South American Countries. — Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and to a much less degree Bolivia and Paraguay, produce 
coffee, the annual crops of the two former countries being each of 
about 3^1,500,000 m value. 

Central America , — Guatemala produces the most m thus region , 
the coffee estates arc mainly controlled by Gciraans, who have 
brought them to a high pitch of perfection The crop ranges m 
value from about 3^1,000,000 to 3^1,500,000 per annum. Costa Rica 
and San Salvador produce about half this amount In Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Panama, coffee Ls extensively cultivated, and all 
export the product. 

West Indies . — Coffee is grown in most of the islands, often only 
for local use. Haiti produces the largest amount, the annual value 
of the crop being about £500,000 Porto Rico formerly had a 
ffounshmg industry, but it has declined owing to various cause .9 
The mtenor is still expected to be devoted largely to coffee, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has earned out experiments 
to improve methods and ensure the cultivation of better varieties. 
Jamaica produces tlie famous Blue Mountain Coffee, which com- 
paies favourably with the best coffees of the world, and also ordinary 
or “ plain grown " ; the Blue Mountain is cultivated at elevations 
of from 3000 to 4 5CX) ft. Coffee usually ranks third or fourth m value 
amongst the exports of the island. 

Afnca, the native country of the coffees, does not now contribute 
any important amount to the world’s output. In Liberia, tlie Gold 
Coast and elsewhere on the West Coast are many plantations, but 
the low prices ruling of recent years have caused coffee to be neglected 
for more remunerative crops. Coffee is, however, still the prmcipal 
export of Nyasalaud (British Central Africa), where it was intro- 
duced ai recently as 1894. The area under coffee has been greatly 
retlueed, owing partly to more attention being paid to cotton, 
partly to droughts and other causes. In Somaliland and Abyssinia 
coffee cultivation is of very ancient date. Two kinds are exerted, 
Harrari and HaWhi. The former compares favourably with Mocha 
coffee. The industry could be very considerably extended In 
Natal, Rhodesia, <Src , coffee is grown, but not in sufficient quantity 
to supply the local demand. 

Arabia.*-Tht name “Mocha” is applied generally to coffee 
produced in Arabia. Turkey and Egypt obtain, the best grades. 
Traders from these countries go to Arabia, buy the crops on the 
trees, and supervise its picking and preparation themselves. The 
coffee is prepared by the ^ dry method.” 
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India is the principal coffee-growing region m the British empire, 
and produces about ono^fifth of the total supply of the United 
Kingdom. There are some 213,000 acres under coffee, mostly in 
southern India. The official report states that the production of 
coffee IS restricted for the most part to a limited area in the elevated 
region above the south -western coast, the coffee lands of Mysore, 
Coorg, and the Madias distnctsof Malabar and the Nilgins, comprising 
86 % of the whole* area under the plant m India. About one-naif of 
the whole coffee-producing area is in Mysore. In Burma, Assam 
and Bombay, coffee is of minor importance. During 1904-1906 
there was a reduction of the area under coffee in India by 21,554 
acres. 

Cevlon — The history of coffee in Ceylon is practically that of the 
coffee -leaf disease (sec below). The Dutch mtroduced Arabian 
coffee m 1720, but abandoned its cultivation later. It was revived 
by the British, and developed very rapidly between 1836 and 1845, 
when there was a temporary collapse owing to financial crisis in the 
United Kingdom In 1880 the exports of coffee were of the value 
of alxiut ;^2,784 ,i 63. Ten years later they had fallen to ^430,633, 
owing to the ravages of the coffee-leaf disease. The output continued 
to decrease, and the value of the crop m iqo6 was only 
Liberian coffee, which is hardier and more resistant to disease, was 
introduced, but met with only partial success, 

Dutch East Indies , — Coffee from this source passes under the 
general name of “ Java,*’ that island producing the greatest amount ; 
Sumatra, Borneo and the Celebes, <&c., however, also contribute 
The Java plantations are largely owned by the government. Much 
of the coffee from tliesc islands is of a high quality. 

Australasia, -Coffee can be cultivated in the northern territories 
of Australia, but comparatively little is done with this crop ; Queens- 
land produces the laigest amount 

Hawaii, d'c.—- In all the islands of the Hawaiian group coffee is 
rown, but nine-tenths or more is raised in Hawaii itself, the Kona 
istrict being the chief seat of production. The exports go mostly 
to the United States, and th^re is also a large local consumption. 

Coffee thrives w('ll also in the Philippines and Guam. 

The World's Trade — The following figures, from the Year-hook of 
the IJ S. Department of Agriculture, indicate the relative importance 
of the coffee-exporting countries. 



1904. 

1905 

Country. 

Exports coffee 

Exports coffee 

A merica - 

in lb. 

in lb. 

Brazil 

1,326.027,795 

1,431.328.038 

('olombia 

1 30,000,000 

(est.) 70,000,000 

Venezuela 

128,000,000 

M 04.370,090 

Haiti 

81,407,346 

45.244,232 

Salvador 

75,314,003 

61,822,223 

Guatemala 

71,653.700 

81.081,600 

Mexico . 

4 L 855 ' 3 b 8 

42,456.491 

Costa Rica 


39.788,002 

Nicaragua 

Poito Rico 

21.661,621 

18.171,515 

15.330.500 

Jamaica 

Asia — 

5,781.440 

9,046,464 

Dutch East Indies 

77.168,254 

72,864,649 

British India 

. 36,920.464 

40,340,384 

Singapore (port of 

export) 12.367.156 

11.935.034 

Other countries . 

. 216,891,567 

220,132,690 

Total 

. 2,268,109,976 

2,238.581,412 


In 1906 there was an increased total of 2,680,855,878 tb, due to 
the Brazil export rising to 1,847,367,771 lb. The aggregate value of 
the coffee annually entering the world’s markets is al^ut >(40,000,000. 

Coffee Consumption, — The United States of America consume 
nearly one half of all the coffee exported from the producing 
countries of the world. This might of course be due merely to 
the States containing more coffee-drinkers than other countries, 
but the average consumption per head in the country is alxiut 
n to 12 tb per annum, an amount equalled or excelled only in 
Norway, Sweden and Holland. Whilst one great branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock is near the head of the list, it is interesting 
to note that the United Kingdom and also Canada and Australia 
are almost at the foot, using only about i tb of coffee per head 
each year. Germany, with a consumption of about 6 to 7 lb per 
person per annum, uses considerably less than a quarter of the 
world’s commercial crop. France, about 5 lb per head, takes 
about one eighth ; and Austria-Hungary, about 2 lb, uses some 
one-sixteenth. Holland consumes approximately as much, but 
with a much smaller population, the Dutch using more per head 
than any other people — 14 lb to 15 lb per annum. Their taste 
is seen also in the relatively high consumption in South Africa. 
Sweden, Belgium and the United Kingdom, follow next in order 
of total amount used. 


In many tropical countries much coffee is drunk, but as it is 
often produced l^ally exact figures are not available. The 
average consumption in the United Kingdom is about 50,000,000 
lb per annum ; about one^fifth only is produced in tbe British 
empire, and of this about nineteen-twentieths come from India 
and one^twentieth from the British West Indies. 

Coffee 4 eaf Disease, — The coffee industry in Ceylon was ruined 
by the attack of a fungoid disease {Hemileia vastairix) known as 
the Ceylon coffee-leaf disease. This has since extended its ravages 
into every coffee-producing country in the Old World, and added 
greatly to the difficulties of successful cultivation. The fungus 
is a microscopic one, the minute spores of which, carried by the 
wind, settle and germinate upon the leaves of the plant The 



Fig. 2. — Coffee-leaf Disease, Hemileia vastatrix. 

1, Part of leaf showing diseased are forming a cluster of 

patches. spores. 

2, Cluster of uredospores. 4, Ripe uredospores. 

3, Transverse section of a 5, A teleutospore. 

diseased patch m the leaf 6, A uredospore germinating, 

showing the hyphae of the the germ-tube is penetrating 

fungus pushing between the the leaf. 

leaf-cells and tappi^ them 7. Uredospore germinating. 

for nourishment. The hy- u, Uredospore. 

phae have broken through /, Teleutospore. 

m the upper face and 2-7, Highly magnified 

fungal growth spreads through the substance of the leaf, robbing 
the leaf of its nourishment and causing it to wither and fall. 
An infected plantation may be cleansed, and the fungus in its 
nascent state destroyed, by powdering the trees with a mixture 
of lime and sulphur, but, unless the access of fresh spores brought 
by the wind can be arrested, the plantations may be readily 
reinfected when the lime and sulphur are washed off by rain. 
The separation of plantations by belts of trees to windward is 
suggested as a check* to the spread of the disease. 

Microscopic Structure, — Raw coffee seeds are tough and horny 
in structure, and are devoid of the peculiar aroma and taste which 
are so characteristic of the roasted seeds. The minute structure 
of coffee allows it to be readily recognized by means of the 
microscope, and as roasting does not destroy its distinguishing 
peculiarities, microscopic examination forms the readiest means 
of determining the genuineness of any sample. The substance 
of the seed, according to Dr Hassall, consists “ of an assemblage 
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of vesides oir cells of an angnlaf forMta^ which adhere so firmly to- 
gether diat they break up into piecds mther than seprate into 
distinct and perfect cells. The cavities of the cells mckde^ in the 
form of little drops^ a considerable quantity of aromatic volatile 

oil, Cfn the presence of 
which the fragrance and 
many of the active prin- 
' ciptosof the berry depend*’ 
(see fig. 3). 

Physidagi^d Action , — 
Coffee belongs to the medi- 
cinal Of auxiliary class of 
food substances, being 
solely valuable for its 
stimulant effect upon the 
nervous and vascular sys- 
tem* It produces a feeling 
of buoyancy and exhilara- 
. ■ ■ ■ . ■ . . . tion comparable to a 

, certain stage of alcoholic 

Fig. 3.-Micr^o^c structure of intoxication, but which 

does not end in depression 
or collapse. It increases the frequency of the pulse, lightens the 
sensation of fatigue, and it sustains the strength under prolonged 
and severe muscular exertion, The value of its hot infusion under 


the rigours of Arctic cold has been demonstrated in the experience 
of all Arctic explorers, and it is scarcely less useful in tropical 
regions, where it beneficially stimulates the action of the skin. 

The physiological action of coffee mainly depends on the pre- 
sence of the alkaloid caffeine, which occurs also in tea, Paraguay 
tea, and cola nuts, and is very similar to theobromine, the active 
principle in cocoa. The percentage of caffeine present varies 
m the different species of Coffea. In Arabian coffee it ranges 
from about 0*7 to i*6 % ; in Liberian coffee from i*o to 1*5 %. 
Sierra Leone coffee (C, stenophylla) contains from 1*52 to 1*70 % ; 
in C, excelsa 1*89 % is recorded, and as much as 1*97 % in C, 
canephora. Four species have been shown by M. G. Bertrand 
to contain no caffeine at all, but instead a considerable quantity 
of a bitter principle. All these four species are found only in 
Madagascar or the neighbouring islands. Other coffees grown 
there contain caffeine as usual. Coffee, with the caffeine ex- 
tracted, has also been recently prepared for the market. The 
commercial value of coffee is determined by the amount of the 
aromatic oil, caffeone, which develops in it by the process of 
roasting. By prolonged keeping it is found that the richness of 
any seeds in this peculiar oil is increased, and with increased 
aroma the coffee also yields a blander and more mellow beverage. 
Stored coffee loses weight at first with great rapidity, as much as 
8 % having been found to dissipate in the first year of keeping, 
5 % in the second, and 2 % m tne third ; but such loss of weight 
is more than compensated by improvement in quality and con- 
sequent enhancement of value. 

Roasting , — In the process of roasting, coffee seeds swell up by 
the liberation of gases within their substance,— -their weight 
decreasing in proportion to the extent to which the operation 
is carried. Roasting also develops with the aromatic caffeone 
above alluded to a bitter soluble principle, and it liberates a 
portion of the caffeine from its combination with the caffetannic 
acid, Roasting is an operation of the greatest nicety, and one, 
moreover, of a crucial nature, for equally by ihsufficient and by 
excessive roasting much of the aroma of the coffee is lost ; and 
its infusion is neither agreeable to the palate nor exhilarating 
in its influence. The roaster must jujtee of the amount of heat 
required for the adequate roasting of different qualities, and while 
that is variable, the range of roasting temperature proper for 
individual kinds is only narrow. In continental countries it is 
the practice to roast in smalt quantities, and thus the whole 
chatge is well under the control of die roaster ; but in Britain 
laige roasts are the rule, in dealing with which much difficulty 
is experienced in producing uniform torrefaction, and in stopping' 
tihe process at the proper moment The coffee-roasting apparatus 
is usually a malileable iron cylinder mounted to revolve over the 


fire on a hollow axle which allows the escape of gases generated 
during torrefaction* The roastix^ of coffee should be done as short 
a time as practicable before the grinding for use, and as ground 
coffee especially parts rapidly with its aroma, the grinding should 
only be done when coffee is about to be prepared. 

AdsdteraUon,-^Mtho\ 3 %\i by microscopic, physical and chemical 
tests the purity of coffee can ^ detennined with perfect certainty, 
yet ground coffee is subjected to many and extensive adultera- 
tions (See also Abultbration), Chief among the adulterant 
substances, if it can be so called, is chicory ; but it occupies a 
peculiar position, since very many iwople on the European 
continent as well as in Great Britain deliberately prefer a mixture 
of chicory with coffee to pure coffee. Chicory is indeed destitute 
of the stimulant alkaloid and essential oil for which coffee is 
valued ; but the facts that it has stood the test of prolonged and 
extended use, and that its infusion is, in some localities, used 
alone, indicate that it performs some useful function in connexion 
with coffee, as used at least by Western communities. For one 
thing, it yields a copious amount of soluble matter in infusion 
with hot water, and thus gives a specious appearance of strength 
and substance to what may be really only a very weak preparation 
of coffee. The mixture of chicory with coffee is easily detected 
by the microscope, the structure of both, which they retain 
after torrefaction, being very characteristic and distinct. The 
granules of coffee, moreover, remain hard and angular when mixed 
with water, to which they communicate but little colour ; chicory, 
on the other hand, swelling up and softening, yields a deep brown 
colour to water in which it is thrown. The specific gravity of 
an infusion of chicory is also much higher than that of coffee. 
Among the numerous other substances used to adulterate coffee 
are roasted and ground roots of the dandelion, carrot, parsnip 
and beet ; beans, lupins and other leguminous seeds ; wheat, 
rice and various cereal grains ; the seeds of the broom, fenugreek 
and iris ; acorns ; “ negro coffee,” the seeds of Cassia occidentalism 
the seeds of the ochro (Hibiscus esculentus)^ and also the soja 
or soy bean (Glycine Soya). Not only have these with many 
more similar substances been used as adulterants, but under 
various high-sounding names several of them have been introduced 
as substitutes for coffee ; but they have neither merited nor 
obtained any success, and their sole effect has been to bring 
coffee into undeserved disrepute with the public. 

Not only is ground coffee adulterated, but such mixtures as 
flour, chicory and coffee, or even bran and molasses, have been 
made up to simulate coffee beans and sold as such. 

The leaves of the coffee tree contain caffeine in larger propor- 
tion than the seeds themselves, and their use as a substitute for 
tea has frequently been suggested. The leaves are actually so 
used in Sumatra, but being destitute of any attractive aroma 
such as is possessed by both tea and coffee, the infusion is not 
palatable. It is, moreover, not practicable to obtain both seeds 
and leaves from the same plant, and as the commercial demand 
is for the seed alone, no consideration either of profit or of any 
dietetic or economic advantage is likely to lead to the growth of 
coffee trees on account of their leaves. (A. B. R. ; W. G. F.) 

GOFFER (Fr. coffre, 0 . Fr. cofre or cof^iej Lat. cophinus, cf. 

coffin”), in architecture, a sunk panel in a ceiling or vault : 
also a casket or chest in which jewels or precious goods were kept, 
and, if of large dimensions, clothes. The marriage coffers in Italy 
were of exceptional richness in their carving and gilding and 
were sometimes painted by great artists. 

COFFERDAM, in engineering. To enable foundations (g,v.) 
to be laid in a site which is under water, the engineer sometimes 
surrounds it with an embankment or dam, known as a cofferdam, 
to form an enclosure from which the water is excluded. Where 
the depth of water is small and the current slight, simple clay 
dams may be used, but in general cofferdams consist of two rows 
of piles, the space between which is packed with clay puddle. 
The dam must be sufficiently strong to withstand the exterior 
pressure to which it is exposed when the enclosed space is 
pumped dry. 

OOFFEYVILLB* a city of Montgomery county, Kansas, U.S.A., 
on the Verdigris river, about 150 m. S. of Topeka and near the 
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sotithern boundary of the state* Pop* (1890) ; (1900) 

4953, of whom S03 Wftts negroes ; (1^5, state tensos) 13^196. 
Coflfeyville is served by the Missouri Pacific, the Atchison, 
Topeka k Si^nta the Missouri, Kansas k Texas, and the 
Sami Louis, Iron Mountain & Sou^ern railways, and by intser- 
urban electric railway to Independence; It is in the Kansas 
natural’gas held, ships large quantities of grain, and has a kige 
zinc oxide smelter am a lar^ oil rei^ery, and various manu*^ 
factures, including vitrihed brick and the, flour, lumber, 
chemicals, window glass, bottles, pottery and straw boards. 
The municipality owhs and operates its water-worits and electric 
lighting plant. Coffeyville, named in honour of A* Mi Coffey, 
who was a member of the first l^skture of the territory of 
Kansas, was founded in 1869, but in 1871 it was removed about 
I m. from its original site, now known as “ old town.'* It was 
incorporated as a city of the third class in X872 and received 
a new charter in 1887. Coffeyville became a station on the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston railway (now part of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6), and for several years large 
numbers of cattle were driven here from Indian Territory and 
Texas for shipment ; in iact, the city’s chief importance was 
as a trade centre for the north part of Indian Territoiy until 
natural gas was found here in large quantities in 1892. 

COFITN (from Lat. cophinus, Gr. tcoxfuvQs, a co^er, chest or 
basket, but never meaning “ coffin ” in its present sense), the 
receptacle in which a corpse is confined. The Greeks and Romans 
disposed of their dead both by burial and by cremation. Greek 
coffins varied in shape, being in the form of an urn, or like the 
modern coffins, or triangular, the body being in a sitting poeture. 
The material used was generally burnt clay, and in some cases 
this had obviously been first moulded round the body, and so 
baked. Cremation was the commonest method of disposing of 
the dead among the Romans, until the Christian era, when stone 
coffins came into use. Examples of these have been frequently 
(lug up in England. In 1853, during excavations for the founda- 
tions of some warehouses in Hayden Square, Minories, London, 
a Roman stone coffin was found within which was a leaden 
shell. Others have been found at Whitechapel, Stratford-le-Bow, 
Old Kent Road and Battersea Fields, and in great numbers at 
Colchester, York, Southfieet and Kingsholme near Gloucester. 
In early England stone coffins were only used by the nobles and 
the wealthy. Those of the Romans who were rich enough had 
their coffins made of a limestone brought from Assos in Troas, 
which it was commonly believed ate the body ” ; hence arose 
the name sarcophagus (q.v,). 

The coffins of the Chaldaeans were generally clay urns with the 
top left open, resembling immense jars. These, too, must have 
been moulded round the body, as the size of the mouth would not 
admit of its introduction after the clay was baked. The Egyptian 
coffins, or sarcophagi, as they have been improperly called, are 
the largest stone comns known and are generally highly polished 
and covered with hieroglyphics, usually a history of the deceased. 
Mummy chests shaped to the form of the body were also used. 
These were made of hard wood or fmpter machi painted, and like 
the stone coffins bore hieroglyphics. The Persians, Parthians, 
Medes and peoples of the Caspian are not known to have had any 
coffins, their usual custom beitig to expose the body to be devoured 
by beasts and birds of prey. Unhewn flat stones were sometimes 
used by the ancient European peoples to line the grave. One 
was placed at the bottom, others stood on their edges to form 
t^ sicks, and a large slab was put on top, thus forming a rude 
cist. In England after the Roman invasion these rude cbts 
gave place to the stone coffin, and this, though varying much in 
shape, continued in use until the i6th century. 

The most primitive wooden coffin was formed of a tree-trunk 
split down the centre, and hollowed out. The earliest specimen 
of Ais type is in the Copenhagen museum, the implements found 
in it proving that it belonged to the Bronze Age. This type of 
coffin, more or less modifi^ ty planing, was used in m^ieval 
Britain by those of the better classes who could not afford stone, 
but the poor were buried without coffins, wrapped limply in 
cloth or even covered oply with hay ahd flowers. Towards the 


end of the 17th oenl^iy, coffins beceme usual for afl claeses. It 
is worth noting that ki tte Burial Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer the word “ cofiiii " is not used. 

Among the American Indianl some tribes, the Sacs, Foxes 
and Sioux, used rough hewn wooden coffins ; others, such as the 
Sens, sometimes enclosed the corpse between the and 

plastron of a turtle. The Seminoles Of iWda used ho hofiins, 
while at Santa Barbara, Califonha., OesipOs coniaihmg €or()ses 
have been found buried though l^y Jpav feOve been intended 
for the dead warrior’s Use in then€)tt WOkCdi Kough Stone cists, 
too, have been found, especially in tltinOii ind Kentucky* In 
their tree and scaffold burial the Indians swetImeS used wOoden 
coffins, but oftener the bodies were eiinply wrapped in blSnkets. 
Canoes mounted on a Scaffold neOr a river were used as coiUns 
by some tribes, while others placed the corpse in a canoe or 
wicker basket and floated them out Into the stream Or lake 
(see Funerai. RitEs). The aborigines of Australia gOnOralty 
used coffins of bark, but some tribes employed baskets of wicker- 
work* 

Lead coffins were used in Europe in the middle ages, shaped 
like the mummy chests of ancient Egypt* Iron coffins Were 
more rare, but they were certainly used in England and Scotland 
as late as the t7th century, when an order was made that upon 
bodies so buried a heavier bunal fee should be levied. The 
coffins used in England to-day ore generally of elm or oak lined 
with lead, or with a kaden shell so as to delay as far as possible 
the process of disintegration and decomposition. In America 
glass is sometimes used for the lids, and the inside is lined with 
copper or zinc. The coffins of France and Germany and the 
continent generally, usually differ from those of England in not 
being of the ordinary hexagonal shape but having sides and ends 
parallel. Coffins used in cremation throughout the civilized 
world are of some light material easily consumed and yielding 
little ash. Ordinary thin deal and papier mache are the favourite 
materials. Coffins for what is known as Earth to Earth Burial 
are made of wicker-work covered with a thin layer of papier 
mache over cloth. 

See also Funeral Rites ; Cremation ; Burial and Burial 
Acts ; Embalming ; Mummy, &c. 

Bibliography. — Dr H. C. YaiTow, “ Study of the Mortuary 
Customs of the North American Indians," i^ejbort of Bureau of 
Amer, Ethnol, vol. i. (Washington, U.S.A., 1881); Rev. Thomas Hugo, 
** On the Hayden Square Sarcophagus." Journ, of ArckaeoL Soc, 
vol. ix (London, 1854) ; C. V. Creagh, " On Unusual Forms of Bunal 
by People of the East Coast of Borneo," J.A.L vol. xxvi. (London. 
i8g6" i897) ; Rev. J. Edward Vaux, Church Folk-lore (1894). 

COG. (i) (From an older cogge, a word which appears in 
various forms in Teutonic languages, as in 0 . Ger. kogge or 
kocke, and also in Romanic, as in O. Fr. cogue, or coque, from 
which the Eng, “ cock-boat ” is derived ; the connexion between 
the Teutonic and the Romanic forms is obscure), a broadly built, 
round-shaped ship, used as a trader and also as a ship of war 
till the 15th century. (2) (A word of obscure origin, possibly 
connected with Fr. cocke, and Ital. cocca, a notch ; the Celtic 
forms cog and cocas come from the English), a tooth in a series 
of teeth, morticed on to, or cut out of the circumference of a 
wheel, which works with the tooth in a corresponding series 
on another wheel {see Mechanics). (3) (Also of quite obscure 
origin), a slang term for a form of cheating at dice. The early 
uses of the word show that this was done not by ‘‘ loading 
the dice, as the modem use of the expression of “ cogged dice” 
seems to imply, but by sleight of hand in directing the fall or in 
changing the dice. 

OOGER8 HAIkL, a London tavern debating society* It was 
instituted in 1755 at the White Bear Inn (now St Bride’s Tavern), 
Fleet Street, moved about, 1850 to Discussion Hall, Shoe Lane, 
and in 1871 finally migrated to the Barley Mow Inn, Salisbury 
Square, E.C, its present quartern. The name is often wrongly 
spelt Codgers and Coggers ; the 0 ” is really long, the accepted 
derivation being fmm Descaites’ Cogitq^ erga sum, and thus 
meaning “ The society of thinkers,” The aims of the Cogers 
were “ the promotioii of the liberty of the subject and the 
freedom of the Press, the maiiitenance of loyalty to tha laws, 
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the t^btB and oUums of hvoeftnity imd the motioe of pufahe 
«ad privot«^ virtue.” Amon^ itB Mrlp aMtiiMc* Cogefs Half 
reckoned John WilkOs^ oiMOiAls fivat.iir^eHls,luidCim»ai, who 
in I ni writes to a friead that he sp^t a ooufde of hours every 
night at the H*U. Later Dtokene wa« a proouRent member. 

Bg9 Fetof Rayifiigb* Biatmy of Vo duvHmt Sociity of 
(LondoQi 1904)^ 

GOaHLAMp CHARLES FRANCIS Imh mm, 

was bom in Parkj aa4 was ediucatfd for tba law., He laade bis 
first Locm^ appearance in z86o, and becainc tbe leading actor 
at the Frmce ol Wales’s. He went to America in xS7^|, where 
he remained foir the rest of his< Mt, playing first; ia Angustin 
Dale’s company and in the XJnioit ^uana stock coamany^ 
dwi^ the fcmg run ol Tke C 0 hhmUd Cme. He alsn played wim 
bis sister^ and in support of Mrs Langtry and Mrs Fiske^ and in 
1S98 produced a vemoni of Bumas’ ifeotti called Th Rayd 84^99, 
in whkh be successfully starzed during the last years of hie bfe. 
He died in Galve&toiiy TexaSy on the 27th ol November 1S99. 

His si$terj» the actiess Rosa Coohiam (185^ ), went to 

America in 1871^ was. again in England from 1873 to 1^7, 
playing with Barry Sullivany and then returned to America^ 
wh^e she became prominent as Countess Zkka in Diplomacy^ 
and Stephanie in ForgeHmMMk She was at Wallack’s almost 
continuously until i888p and subsequently appeared in melo- 
drama in parts like the title^rSleof The Sporting Dudiess^ 

COaNAC, a town of south-western France^, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Charente, on the left 
bank of the river Cbarente, 32 m. W. of A^oul^ne on the 
Ouest-fitat railway, between Angoul§me and Saintes- Pop; (1906) 
i 8>389. The streets of the old town— which borders the river- 
are narrow and tortuous, but the newer parts are well provided 
with open spaces. The cluef. of these is the beautiful Parc 
Francois 1 ®^ overlooking the Charente, In one of the squares 
there is a statue of Francis L, who was bom here. The chief 
building is a church of the I2tb century dedicated to St Lcger, 
which preserves a fine Romanesque facade and a tower of the 
15th century. A castle of the 15th and i6th centuries^ once the 
residence of the counts of AngouJeme, now a storehouse for 
brandy, and a medieval gate stand in the older part oi the 
town. Cognac is the seat of a subprefect and has tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, a council of trade arbitrators, 
a chamber of commerce, and consulates of the United States, 
and Portugal. Its most important industry is the distil- 
lation of the brandy (q*v,) to which the town gives its noone. 
Large quantiities are carri^, by way of the river, to the neigh- 
bouring port of Tonnay-Charente. The industries subsidiary 
to the brandy trade, such as the making of cases and bottles, 
occupy many hands. Ironware is also manufactured, and a 
considerable trade is maintained in grain and cattle. In 1526 
Cognac gave its name to a treaty concluded against Charles V. 
by Francis L, the pope, Venice and Millan. Its possession was 
contested during the wars of religion, and in 1570 it became one 
of the Huguenot strongholds. In 1651 it successfullSy sustained 
a siege against Louts 11 .,. prince of Cond^, leadier of the Fronde. 

See Le Pe/ye dw Cogmc^ by L. Raivae, for a description of the 
district and its viticulture. 

GOONITKHI (Latin ffoon cognosrere,, to become 

acquainted with), in psychology, a term used in its most general 
sense for all modes of bdiDg conscious or aware of an object, 
whither mateml or mteUectnaL It is an ultimate mode of 
consciousness, strictly the presentation (through sensation or 
otherwise) of an object to ocmscimisiiiesB ; in its complete form, 
however, it seems to invoke a judgment, id. the seperation 
from other objects el the object praented. The ps3?fcholagical 
theory of cognation takm Im granted the doaKsm oil the mind 
that knows and the object known ; it takes no account of the 
metaphysical pet^m as to the possihilsty ol a relation between 
the ego and the nonrego, but assumea that such a rdation does 
okisiL Cognition »iteiiefomdBtmc±&vimemot^ 
it hai m ptyehoiogtoal eonnexm wim feelings of pleasure apid 
pain, nor Aop it tm as 

For the amriysh Of eOguirinii^rQactiom see Oi. KUlpOr OutHme of 


Psyehoiogy (Bng^ traae.i pp* 411 foil.: E. B. Titcheiier, 

ExpetimntM F^}iihohgy (1903), u. 187 foU. On cognition gener- 
ally, ^4 F. 8tout s Analytic P$ychology and Manual of Piychotogy ; 
W. |an»ee% Prindpim of Pt^^hohgy (iBqlo), i. 216 foil. ; ahd artkik 
PSYCaOWKST. 

GOGmEAHCB (Latv cognoscere, to knowX knowledge, notice, 
especially judicial notice, the ri^t of trying or considering a 
case judicMy, the exercise of jurisdiction 1^ a court of law. 
In heraldry a cognisance ” is an embltem, badge or device, 
used is a dktmguuhiiig mark by the body of xieteiners of a 
rojml or noble h^se. 

O0HEN (Hebrew lor priest ”), a Jewish family name, 
implying descent from the ancient Hebrew priests. Many 
lamlbes daiming such descent are, however, not named Cohen. 
Other forms of the name are Cohn, Cowen, Kahn. 

See J, Jacobs, Jewish Bmeyshpedta^ iv, 1:44. 

COHN, FERDINAND miU$ (1828-1898), German botanist, 
was bom on the 24th of Januai^ 1828 at Breslau. He was 
educated at Breslau and Berlin, and in 1859 became extra- 
ordinary, and in 1871 ordinary, professor of botany at Breslau 
University. He had a remarkable career, owin|; to his Jewish 
origin. He was contemporary with N. Pringsheim, and worked 
with H. R. Goeppert, C. G^ Nees von Esenbeck, C. G. Ehrenberg 
and Johannes Muller. At an early date he exhibited astonishing 
ability with the microscope, which he did much to improve, and 
his researches on cell-walls and the growth and contents of 
plant -cells soon attracted attention, especially as he made 
remarkable advances in the establishment of an improved cell- 
theory, discovered the cilia in, and analysed the movements of, 
zoospores, and pointed out that the protoplasm of the plant-cell 
and the sarcode of the zoologists were one and the same physical 
vehicle of life. Although these early researches were especially 
on the Algae, in which group he instituted marked reforms of the 
rigid system due to F. T. Kiiuing, Cohn had already displayed 
that activity m various departments which made him so famous 
as an aU-round naturalist, his attention at various times being 
turned to such varied subjects as Aldorovanda^ torsion in trees, 
the nature of waterspouts, the effects of lightning,, physiology 
of seeds, the proteid crystals k the potato, which he discovered, 
the formation of travertin, the rotatoria, luminous worms, &c. 

It is, however, in the introduction of the strict biological and 
philosophical analysis of the life-histories of the lower and most 
minute forms of life that Cohn's greatest achievements consist, 
for he applied to these organisms the principle that we can only 
know the phases of growth of microscopic plants by wntching 
every stage of development under the microscope, just as we 
learn how different are the youthful and adult appearances of 
an oak or a fern by direct observation. The success with which 
he attempted and carried out the application of cultural and 
developmental methods on the Algae, Fungi and Bacteria cazi 
only be fully appreciated by those familiar with the minute size 
and elusive evolutions of these organisms, and with the limited 
appliances at Cohn’s command. Nevertheless his account of 
life-histories of Protococcus Stephanospkaera (18S2X 

Voivocc (1856 and i875)> Hydrodsetyon (1861), and Spha^o^a 
(185^^1857) among the Algae have never been put The 

first is a model of what a study in development should be ; the 
last shares with G. Thuret’s studies on Fucus and Pringsheim’s 
on Vaucheria the merit of establishing the existence of a sexual 
process in Algae. Among the Fungi Cohn contributed important 
researches on PiloMus (X851), Fmpusa (s^ 5 s)i Tarickium (1869), 
as well as valuable work on the nature of parasitism of Algae 
and Fungi. 

Tt k as the founder of bacteriology that Cohn’s most striking 
claims to recognirUoni will bie cstaUished. He seesns to have 
been always attracted partkuikrly by curious problems of 
fermmtatiaiL and coloration due to the most mimite forms of 
lifa as evinced by his papers on Momsr p&ddgiosa (1850) and 

titer bluftilhnliche Ffirbungen (1850), 00 infus(^ia (1851 
and 1852), on organisms in drinking-water (1853X I>ie Wutidcr 
des Elates ” (1854), and had already puteished several works on 
insect epidemics (x869^x87o) and on plant diseases, vrheti his 
first speciaDy bacteridogical memoir (Crmoderm) appeared m 
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the journal, Beitrdge Biologic, which he tiicn started (1870- 
1871), and which has since become so renowned. Investi^tions 
on other brandies of bacteriology soon followed, among which 
“Organismen der Pockenlymphe '’(1872) and Untersuchungen 
liber Bacterien (1872-1875) are most important, and laid the 
foundations of the new department of science which has now 
its own laboratories, literature and workers specially devoted 
to its extension in all directions. When it is remembered that 
Cohn brought out and helped R. Koch in publishing his celebrated 
paper on Anthrax (1876), the first clearly worked out case of a 
bacterial disease, the significance of his influence on bacteriology 
becomes apparent. 

Among his most striking discoveries during his studies of the 
forms and movements of the Bacteria may be mentioned the 
nature of Zoogloea, the formation and germination of true spores 
— which he observed for the first time, and which he himself 
discovered in Bacillus subtilis — and their resistance to high 
temperatures, and the bearing of this on the fallacious experi- 
ments supposed to support abiogenesis ; as well as works on 
the bacteria of air and water, the significance of the bright 
sulphur granules in sulphur bacteria, and of the iron oxide 
deposited in the walls of Crenothrix. His discoveries in these and 
in other departments all stand forth as mementoes of his acute 
observation and reasoning powers, and the thoughtful (in ever)' 
sense of the word) consideration of the work of others, and 
suggestive ideas attached to his principal papers, bear the same 
chau-acteristics. If we overcome the always difficult task of 
bridging in imagination the interval between our present plat- 
form of knowledge and that on which bacteriologists stood in, 
say, 1870, we shall not undervalue the important contributions 
of Cohn to the overthrow of the then formidable bugbear known 
as the doctrine of “ spontaneous generation,” a dogma of despair 
calculated to impede progress as much in its day as that of 
“ vitalism ” did in other periods. Cohn had also clear percep- 
tions of the important bearings of Mycology and Bacteriology 
in infective diseases, as shown by his studies in insect-killing 
fungi, microscopic analysis of water, &c. He was a foreign 
member of the Royal Society and of the Linnean Society, and 
received the gold medal of the latter in 1895. He died at Breslau 
on the 25th of June 1898. 

Lists of his papers will be found in the Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers of the Hoyal Society, and in Ber. d. d. hot, Gesellsch., 1800, 
vol, xvii. p. (196)/ The latter also contains (p. (172)) a full memoir bv 
F. Rosen. (H. M. W.) 

COHN, GUSTAV (1840- ), German economist, was born 

on the 1 2th of December 1840 at Marienwerder, in West Prussia. 
He was educated at Berlin and Jena universities. In 1869 he 
obtained a post at the polytechnic in Riga, and in 1875 was 
elected a professor at the polytechnic at Zurich. In 1873 he 
went to England for a period of study, and as a result published 
his Untersuchungen uber die enghsche Eisenbahnpolitik (Leipzig, 
1874-1875). In 1884 he was appointed professor of political 
science at Gdttingen. Cohn's best-known works are System der 
Nationaldkonomie (Stuttgart, 1885 ) ; Finanzwissenschafi (1889) ; 
Nationalokonomische Studien (1886), and Zur Geschichte und 
Politik des V erkehrswesens (1900). 

COHOES, a city of Albany county. New York, U.S.A., about 
9 m. N. of Albany, at the confluence of the Mohawk and Hudson 
rivers. Pop. (1890) 22,509 ; (1900) 23,910, of whom 7303 were 
foreign-born; (U.S. census, 1910) 24,709. It is served by the 
New York Central & Hudson River and the Delaware & Hudson 
railways, by electric lines to Troy and Albany, and by the Erie 
and Champlain canals. It is primarily a manufacturing city. 
Hosiery and knit goods, cotton cloth, cottoft batting, shoddy, 
underwear and shirts and collars are the principal products, 
but there are also extensive valve works and manufactories of 
pulp, paper and paper boxes, beer, pins and needles, tools and 
machinery, and sash, doors and blinds. The value of the factor)'^ 
products in 1905 was $10,289,822, of which $4,126,873, or 40*1 %, 
was the value of hosiery and knit goods, (^ho^ ranking fif^ 
among the cities of the United States (of 20,000 inhabitants or 
more) in this industry, and showing a higher degree of specializa- 


tion in it than any other city in the United States except little 
Falls, N.V. The Falls o| the Mohawk; Which furnish power for 
the majority of the manufacturing establishments, are 75 ft. 
high and foo it broad, a large dam above the falls storing the 
water, which is conveyed through canals to the mills* Below the 
falls the river is crossed by two fine iron bridges. The city has 
a public library, a normal training school and the St Bernard's 
.(Roman Catholic) Academy. Cohoes wks a part of the extehsive 
manorial grant made to Killian Van Rensselaer in 1629 and it 
was probably settled very soon afterwards. Jt was incorporated 
as a village in 1848 and was chartered as a city in 1870. 

COHORT (Lat, cohors), originaBy a place enclosed : in the 
Roman army, the name ot a unit of infantry. ' The troops of 
the first grade, the legions, were divided into cohorts, of which 
there were ten in each legion : the cohort thus contained 600 
men. Among the troops Of the second grade (the auxilia) the 
cohorts were independent foot regiments joo or lOoo strong, 
corresponding to the aloe, which were similar regiments of 
cavahy ; they were generally posted on the frontiers of the 
Empire in small forts of four to eight acres, each holding one 
cohort or ala. The special troops of Rome itself, the Praetorian 
Guard, the Urbanae Cohortes, and the Vigiles (fire brigade), 
were divided into cohorts (see further Roman Army), The 
phrase cohors fraeiona or cohors amicorum was sometimes used, 
especially during the Roman republic, to denote the suite of the 
governor of a province ; hence developed the Praetorian cohorts 
which formed the emperor's bodyguard. 

In biology, “ cohort ” is a term for a group of allied orders or 
families of plants or animals. 

COIF (from Fr. coiffe, Ital. cuffia, a cap), a close-fitting covering 
for the head. Originally it was the name given to a head-cover- 
ing worn in the middle ages, tied like a night-cap under the chin, 
and worn out of doors by both sexes ; this was later worn by 
men as a kind of night-c::ap or skull-cap. The coif was also a 
close-fitting cap of white lawn or silk, worn by English serjeants- 
at-law as a distinguishing mark of their profession. It became 
the fashion to wear on the top of the white coif a small skull-cap 
of black silk or velvet ; and on the introduction of wigs at the 
end of the 17th century a round space was left on the top of the 
wig for the display of the coif, which was afterwards covered 
by a small patch of black silk edged with white (see A. Pulling, 
Order of the Coif, 1897). The random conjecture of Sir H. 
Spelman {Glossarium archaiologicum) that the coif was originally 
designed to conceal the ecclesiastical tonsure has unfortunately 
been quoted by annotators of Blackstone's Commentaries as 
well as by Lord Campbell in his Lives of the Chief Justices, It 
may be classed with the curious conceit, recorded in Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, that the coif was derived from the child's 
caul, and was worn on the advocate's head for luck. 

COIMBATORE, a city and district of British India, in the 
Madras presidency. The city is situated on the left bank of the 
Noyil river, 305 m. from Madras by the Madras railway. In 
1901 it had a population of 53,080, showing an increase of 14 % 
in the decade. The city stands 1437 ft. above sea-level, is well 
laid out and healthy, and is rendered additionally attractive 
to European residents by its picturesque position on the slopes 
of the Nilgiri hills. It is an important industrial centre, carrying 
on cotton weaving and spinning, tanning, distilling, and the 
manufacture of coffee, sugar, manure and saltpetre. It has 
two second-grade colleges, a college of agriculture, and a school 
of forestry. 

The District or Coimbatore has an area of 7860 sq. m. It 
may be described as a flat, open country, hemmed in by moun- 
tains on the north, west and south, but opening eastwards on 
to the great plain of the Carnatic ; the average height of the plain 
above sea-leyei is about 900 ft. The principal mountains are the 
Anamalai Hills, in the south of the district, rising at plades to a 
height of between 8000 and 9000 ft. In the west the Palghat 
and Vallagiri Hills form a connecting link between the Anamalai 
range and the Nilgiris, with the exception of a remarkaUe gap 
known as the Palghat Pass* This gap, which completely inters* 
sects the Ghats, is about 20 m. wme. In the north is a range 
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primitive trap^h^ known tbe (ItoVory cl^ni ^tending 
eastwards from the Nilgai mid ritting in plknes to a hei|bt of 
400O ftv The principal rivers are the Cauvery, Bhavani, Noyil, 
and Amrayati. Numerous canals are cut from the rivm for 
the purpose of a€ofding artificial irrigation, which has proved 
of immense benei^ to country. md tank water is also 
laigely used for irrigation purposes^ Coimbatore district was 
acquired by the British in 1799 the dose of the war which 
ended with the death of Tippoo. In 1901 the population was 
2, sox, 78a, showing on increase of xo % in the preceding decade. 
The principal crops are millet, rice, other food grains, pulse, 
oilseeds, cotton and tobacco, with a little c^ee. Forests cover 
nearly x J million acres, yieldii^ valuable timber (tea^ sandal- 
wood, &c.), and affording grazing^ground for cattle. There are 
several factories for pressing cotton, and for cleaning coffee, oil- 
cake presses, tanneries and saltpetre refineries. Cereals, cotton, 
forest products, cattle and hides, and brass and copper vessels 
are the chief exports from the district. The south-west line of 
the Madras railway runs through the district, and the South 
Indian railway (of metre gauge) joins this at Erode. 

COIMBRA, the capital of an administrative district formerly 
included in the provmcc of Beira, Portugal ; on the north bank 
of the river Mondego, 115 m. N.N.E. of Lisbon, on the Lisbon- 
Oporto railway. Pop. (1900) 18,144. Coimbra is built for the 
most on rising ground, and presents from the other side 
of the river a picturesque and imposing appearance ; though in 
reality its houses have individually but little pretension, and its 
streetiSt are, almost without exception, narrow and mean. It 
derives its present importance from being the seat of the 
only university in the kingdom — an institution which was 
originally established at Lisbon in 1291, was transferred to 
Coimbra in 1306, was again removed to Lisbon, and was finally 
fixed at Coimbra in 1527. There are five faculties — theology, 
law, medicine, mathematics and philosophy— with more tlmn 
1300 students. The library contains about 150,000 volumes, 
and the museums and laboratories are on an extensive scale. 
In connexion with the medical faculty there are regular hospitals ; 
the mathematical faculty maintains an observatory from which 
an excellent view can be obtained of the whole valley of the 
Mondego ; and outside the town there is a botanic garden 
(especially rich in the flora of Brazil), which also serves as a 
public promenade. Among the other educational establishments 
are a military college, a royal college of arts, a scientific and 
literary institute, and an episcopal seminary. 

The city is the seat of a bishop, suffragan to the archbishop 
of Braga ; its new cathedral, founded in 1580, is of little interest ; 
but the old is a fine specimen of 12th-century Romanesque, and 
retains portions of the mosque which it replaced. The principal 
churches are Santa Cruz, of the i6th century, and San Salvador, 
founded in 1169. On the north bank of the Mondego stand the 
ruins of the once splendid monastery of Santa Clara, established 
in 1286 ; and on the south bank is the celebrated Quinta das 
lagrimaSf or Villa of Tears, where Inez de Castro (q.v.) is believed 
to have been murdered in 1355. The town is supplied with 
water by means of an aqueduct of 20 arches. The Mondego 
is only navigable in flood, and the port of Figueira da Foz is 
20 m. W. by S., so that the trade of Coimbra is mainly local ; 
but there are important lamptey fisheries and manufactures of 
pottery> leather and hats; 

A Latin inscription of the 4th century identifies Coimbra 
with the ancient Amiiniuiil ; while Condeixa (3623), 8 m, S.S.W., 
repteaants the ancient Conimbi^ or Conembrica. In the 9th 
century, however, when the bishopric of Conimbriga was re- 
moved hither, its old title wm tramferred to the new see,, and 
hence ardse the modem name Coimbra. The city was for a 
long time a Moorish stronghold, but in 1064 it was captured by 
Ferdinand t of Castile and the udi r Until ta 6 o it was the capital 
of the country, and no fewer than sk idx^s^ancho 1. and IL, 
Alphonse IL and IIL, Pedro and Ferdinarid^were bom within 
its waited It was Also the birthplace of the poet Francisco S 4 
de MirandA (tKfOJHiiss®), and, akording to cm tradition, of the 
more.ia^^ Luie ^ Cai^ (1524-^x580), arho was a stndent 


at the university between 1537 and 1542. In 1755 Coimbra 
suffered considerably from the earthquake. In 1810 it was 
sacked by the French under Marshal Mass^na. In 1834 Dorn 
Miguel made the city his headquarters ; and in 1846 it was the 
scene of a Miguelist insurrection. 

The administmtive district of Coimbra coincides with the 
south-western part of Bdra; pop. (1900) 332,168; area 1508 
sq. m. 

OOUl, a town' of southern Spain in the province of Milaga ; 
18 m. W.S.W. of the city of Malaga. Pop. (1900) 12,326. Coin 
is finely situated on the northern slope of the Sierra de Mijas, 
overlooking the small river S6co and surrounded by vineyards 
and plantations of oranges and lemons. There are marble 
q^uanies in the neighbourhood, and, despite the lack of a railway, 
Coin has a thriving agricultural trade. The population increased 
by more than half between 1880 and 1900. 

COIN (older forms of the word are coyne, qmtn and coign, 
all derived through the 0 . Fr. coing, and cuigne from Lat. cuneus, 
a wedge), properly the term for a wedge-shaped die used for 
stampmg money, and so transferred to the money so stamped ; 
hence a piece of money. The form “ quoin is used for the 
external angle of a building (see Quoins), and “ coign/’ also a 
projecting angle, survives in the Shakespearean phrase “ a coign 
of vantage.” 

COINAGES OFFENCES. The coinage of money is in all .states 
a prerogative of the sovereign power ; consequently any in- 
fringement of that prerogative is always severely punished, as 
being an offence likely to interfere with the well-being of the 
state. 

In the United Kingdom the statute law against offences re- 
lating to the coin was codified by an act of 1861. The statute 
provides that whoever falsely makes or counterfeits any coin 
resembling or apparently intended to resemble or pass for any 
current gold or silver coin of the realm (s. 2), or gilds, silvers, 
washes, cases over or colours with materials capable of producing 
the appearance of gold or silver a coin or a piece of any metal or 
mixture of metals, or files or alters it, with intent to make it 
resemble or pass for any current gold or silver coin (s. 3), or who 
buys, sells, receives or pays a false gold or silver coin at a lower 
rate than its denomination imports, or who receives into the 
United Kingdom any false coin knowing it to be counterfeit 
(ss. 6, 7), or who, without lawful authority or excuse, knowingly 
makes or mends, buys or sells, or has in his custody or possession, 
or conveys out of the Royal Mint any coining moulds, machines 
or tools, is guilty of felony (ss. 24, 25). The punishment for 
such offences is either penal servitude for life or for not less than 
three years, or imprisonment for not more tlian two years, with 
or without hard labour. Whoever impairs, diminishes or 
lightens current gold or silver coin, with intent to pass same, is 
liable to penal servitude for from three to fourteen years (s. 4), 
and whoever has in his possession filings or clippings obtained 
by impairing or lightening current coin is liable to the same 
punishment, or to penal servitude for from three to seven years. 
The statute also makes provision against tendering or uttering 
false gold or silver coin, which is a misdemeanour, punishable by 
imprisonment with or without hard labour. Provision is also 
made with respect to falsely making, counterfeiting, tendering 
or uttering copper coin, exporting false coin, or defacing current 
coin hy stamping names or words on it, and counterfeiting, 
tendenng or uttering coin resembling or meant to pass as that 
of some foreign state. The act of 1861 applies to offences 
with respect to colonial coins as well as to those of the United 
Kingdom. 

By the constitution of the United States, Congress has the 
power of coining mone^, regulating the value thereof and of 
foreign coin (Art. i. s. viii.), and the states are prohibited from 
coining money, or making anything but gold and silver money 
a tender in payment of debts (Art. i. s. x.). The counterfeiting 
com or money, uttering the same; or mutilating or defacing it, 
is m offence against ^ United States, and is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment wi^ hard labour for from two to ten years. 
It has also been made punishable by state legislation. 
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€ 01 R (from Malay KMymt cord, to be twisted), a 

rouffh, stxtmg, ibrows fiitetaoce obtain^ from the outer imsk 
of tbe coco-wjut (Sec Coco-Nxrr Paxm.) 

COIRE (Oer. Cnur or Cur, Ital. Caira, Lat. Curtu Raetmm, 
Romonsch Cuera), the capital of the Swiss canton of the Grisons. 
It is built^ at a height of 1949 ft aboi^e the seadeird, on the right 
bank of the Hessur torrent, just as it issues fmni riie Schaa^ 
valley, and about a mile above its junction with the Rhine. It 
is overshadowed by the Mittenberg (east) and Pizokel (south), 
hills that guard die entrance to the deep-cut Schanfigg valley. 
In 1900 it contained ii,53i» inhabitants, of whom 9288 were 
German-speaking, 1466 Romonsch-speaking, and 677 Italian- 
speaking ; whUe 7561 were Protestants, 3962 Romanists and 
one a Jew. The mwiern part of the is to the west, but the 
old portion, with all the historical buildings, is to the east. Here 
is the cathedral church of St Lucius (who is the patron of Coire, 
and is supposed to be a and-century British king, though really 
the name has probably arisen from a confusion l^ween Lucius 
of Cyrene—miswritten “ cunensis — with the Roman general 
Lucius Munatius Plancus, who conquered Raetia). Built b^een 
1178 and 1282, on the site of an older church, it contains many 
curious medieval antiquities (especially in the sacristy), as well 
as a picture by Angelica Kaufmann, and the tomb of the great 
Orisons political leader (d. 1637) Jenatsch {q,v). Opposite is 
the Bishop’s Palace, and not far on is the Episcopal Seminary 
(built on the ruins of a 6th-ceiituTy monastic foundation). Not 
far from these ancient monuments is the new Raetian Museum, 
which contains a great collection of objects relating to Raetia 
(including the geological collections of the Benedictine monk of 
Ihsentis, Placidus a Spcscha (1752-1833), who explored the high 
snowy regions around the sources of the Rhine). One of the 
hospitals was founded by the famous Capuchin philanthropist, 
Father Theodosius Florentini (1808-1865), who was long the 
Romanist cur6 of Coire, and whose remains were in 1906 trans- 
ferred from the cathedral here to Ingenbohl (near Schwy^), his 
chief foundation, Coire is 74 m, by rail from Zurich, and is the 
meeting-point of the routes from Italy over many Alpine passes 
(the Lukmanier, the Splugen, the San Bernardino) as well as 
from the Engadine (Albula, Julier), so that it is the centre of an 
active trade (particAilarly in wine from the Valtelline), though 
it possesses also a few local factories. 

The episcopal see is first mentioned in 452, but probably 
existed a century earlier. The bishop soon acquired great 
temporal powers, especially after his dominions were made, in 
831, dependent on the Empire alone, of which became a prince 
in ti7o. In 1392 he became head of the league of God’s House 
(originally formed against him in 1367), one of the three Raetian 
leagues, but, in 1526, after the Reformation, lost his temporal 
powers, having fuMllcd his historical mission (see Grisoks). 
The bishopric still exists, with jurisdiction over the Cantons of 
the Grisons, Giarus, Zurich, and the three Forest Cantons, as wdl 
as the Austrian principality of Liechtenstein. The gild con- 
stitution of the city of Chur lasted from 1465 to 1839, while in 
1874 the Burgergenmnde was replaced by an Einmhnergimeinde, 

Authorttibs. — A. Eichhom, Episcopaim CurUnsts <St Blasien, 
J797) I W. von Jnvalt, F^?Hck1lmgen Uhsrdie F^udaUeit im C$msck^n 
a parts (Ziinch. 1871) ; C. Kind, IH0 Ba/omafiPH in dm 
Bisth^rrn Qhm und C^mo ^Coire, 1858); Conradin vqa Uoox, 
Ge&cmchte von Curraetmi (2 vote., Coire, i^O"i874); P. C. von 
Planta, Dds atU Raedm (Berlin, 1872) ; Ttmn, Die Curraitischen 
H^ffscMafUn in d*r FiudidMeii (Bern, 1881)* Idem, Veffwemie^ 
geevkuhk der Stndt Cur im MeUekdkr (Coire, 1879) ; Idem, Geschu^ 
vqn Graubiinden (Bern. 1892). (W. A. B. C) 

COKE, SIR EDWARD (1552-1634), English lawyer, was bora 
at Miieham, in Norfolk^ on the ait of February 155a. Ftom the 
miHaiar school of Norwich be paseed to Trmity College, Cam- 
bridge i; aaid in 1572 he enteied Lincoln’s Inn. In 1578 he was 
cailed to the bar, and in the neict year he was chosen reader mt 
Lyon’s inm Hii extensive and exact legal eriidition, and Ihe 
mil with which he argued the intricate libel case of Lord Crom- 
well (4 Rcfi. 1 $% und mm eekbratod real prapeity case of Sheitey 
(s Rep. 94, 104), soon broni^t hhn a pmctice mm before 
equalled, caused hiai to be umversdly necxagiiized as the 


greatest lawy«^ of fais day* In 1586 be was laade necorder of 
Norw^ and in 1$^ secoeder of London, tdidtoivfenerBd, and 
reader in the Inner Temple. In 1593 ho was taturued as member 
of pariiameitt for his natiwe Oounty, and also chosen speaker 
of House of Coinmon& In 1594 ho *#as promoted to the 
office of attorney-general, despite the c^iims of Bacon, who was 
warmly supported by the earl of Essex^ As ciowxi lawyer his 
treatment of the acoused was marked by more than the harshness 
and riolenoe common in his time ; and the fame of the victim 
has caused tm behaviour in the trisd of Raleigh to be lastini^y 
remembered against him. While the prisoner defended himself 
with the calmest dignity and sciM-possession, Coke burst into the 
bitterest invective, brutally addressing the great courtier as 
if he had been a servant, in the phrase, long remembered for its 
insolence and its utt»r injustice^^^ Thou hast an English face, 
but a Spanish heart ! ” 

In 1582 Coke married the daughter of John Paston, a gentie- 
maa of Suffolk, receiving with her a fortune of £30/500 ; but in 
six months he was left a widower. Shortly after he sought the 
hand of Lady Elizabeth Hatton, daughter of Thomas, second 
Lord Burghiey, and granddaughter of the great Ocil. Baoon 
was again his rival, and again unsucoessfuUy ; the wealthy young 
widow became— not, it is said, to his future comfort— Coke’s 
second wife. 

In 1606 (joke was made chief justice of the common pleas, 
but in 1613 he was removed to the office of chief justice ^ the 
king’s bench, which gave him less opportunity of interfering 
with the court. The change, though it brought promotion in 
dignity, caused a diminution of income as well as of power ; 
but Coke received some compensation in being appointed a 
member of the privy council. The independence of his conduct 
as a judge, though not unmixed with the baser elements of 
prejudice and vulgar love of authority, has partly earned for- 
giveness for the harshness which was so prominent in his sturdy 
character. Full of an extreme reverence for the common law 
which he knew so well, he defended it alike against the court 
of chancery, the ecclesiastical courts, and the royal prerogative. 
In a narrow spirit, and strongly influenced, no doubt, by his 
enmity to the chancellor, Thomas Egerton (Lord Brackley), he 
sought to prevent the interference of the court of chancery with 
even the unjust decisions of the other courts. In the case of an 
appeal from a sentence given in the king’s bench, he advised the 
victorious, but guilty, party to bring an action of praemunire 
against all those who had been concerned in the app^l, and his 
aAithority was stretched to the utmost to obtain the verdict he 
desired. On tbe other hand, Coke has the credit of having 
repeatedly braved the anger of the king. He freely gave his 
opinion that the royal proclamation cannot make that an offence 
which was not an offence before. An equally famous but less 
satisiactory instance occurred during the trial of Edmund 
Peacham, a divine in whose study a sermon had been found 
containing libellous acx^usations against the king and the govern- 
ment Hiere was nothing to give colour to the charge of high 
treason with which he was charged, and the sermon had never 
been preached or published ; yet Peacham was put to the 
torture, and Bacon was ordered to confer with the judges 
individually concerning tbe matter. Ceke declared such con- 
lerenoe to be illegal, and refused to give an opinion, except in 
writing, and even then he seems to have said nothing decided. 
But the most lemaricable case of all occuned in the next year 
(1616). A trial was held before Coke in which one ad the counsel 
denied the validity of a grant made by the king to liie Mc^p of 
Lichfield of a bemefioe to be held (ioMfmtdam, James, through 
Baoon, who was then attorney-general, commanded th^ chief 
jinstice to dehy ftidgmentftili he himself should discuss the 
qiiestton with iam At Coke% request imm sent a letter 

containing the same coinmand to each of the judges, and €oke 
then obtained their signapiires td a paper declaring that the 
ittoniey-feiieraPs insinietiotis were ilfegalj and that they were 
bound to proceed with the casei Ms Majesty expressed his 
displeasure^ arid summoited thorn befcae him in the council- 
chamberi where he insisted on his iupreme prerogative, which; 
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lit^saia^oug^htnottobeili«<aiii^ Vfm 

thisf all tfte Jrt(%es f^I on, Ipwa# pkiwlotf ht <fee torn 
of their kuw ; bwt Coke veot«reiti io <lfickire his C 0 Etiitue 4 jWief 
in the loyalty of its substunoe^ and when asked if he would ib 
future delay a case at the Icing^s order, the only reply he wotdd 
vouchsafe was that he would do what became him as a 
Soon after he was dismissed from all his oiices on the followmg 
chaises, — the concealment, as attorney -general, of a bond 
belonging to the king, a charge which could not be proved, 
ill^al interference with the court of chancery and disrespect 
to the king in the case of commendams* He was also ordered 
by the council to revise his book o< reports, which was said to 
contain many extravagant opinions 0une r6xd). 

Coke did not suffer these losses with patience. He offered 
his daughter Frances, then little more than a child, in marriage 
to Sir John Villiers, brother of the favourite Buckii^ham. Her 
mother, supported at first by her husband’s great rival and her 
own former suitor, Bacon, objected to the match, and placed her 
in concealment. But Coke discovered her hiding^plhoe ; and 
she was forced to wed the man whom she declared that of all 
others she abhorred. The result was the desertion of the husband 
and the fall of the wife. It is said, however, that after his 
daughter’s public penance in the Savoy church. Coke had heart 
enough to receive her back to the home which he had forced her 
to leave. Almost all that he gained by his heartless diplomacy 
was a seat in the council and in the star-chamber. 

In 1630 a new and more honourable career opened for him. 
He was elected member of parliament for Liskeard ; and hence- 
forth he was one of the most prominent of the constitutional 
party. It was he who proposed a remonstrance against the 
growth of popery and the marriage of Prince Charles to the 
infanta of Spain, and who led the Commons in the decisive step 
of entering on the journal of the House the famous petition of 
the x8th of DecemW 1621, insisting on the freedom of parlia- 
mentary discussion, and the liberty of speech of eveiy individual 
member. In consequence, together with Pym and Sir Robert 
Philips, he was thrown into confinement; and, when in the 
August of the next year he was released, he was commanded to 
remain in his house at Stoke Poges during his Majesty’s pleasure. 
Of the first and second parliaments of Charles I. Coke was again 
a member. From the second he was excluded by being appointed 
sheriff of Buckinghamshire. In 1628 he was at once returned 
for both Buckinghamshire and Suffolk, and he took his seat for 
the former county. After rendering other valuable support to 
the popular cause, he took a most important part in drawing 
up the great Petition of Right. The last act of his public career 
was to bewail with tears the ruin which he declared the duke 
of Buckingham was bringing upon the country. At the close of 
the session he retired into private life ; and the six years that 
remained to him were spent in revising and improving the works 
upon which, at least as much as upon his public career, his fame 
now rests. He died at Stoke Poges on the 3rd of September 1634. 

Coke published Institutes (162S), of which the first is also 
known as Coke upon UitUton] £4$^/^ (1600-1615), in thirteen 
parts; A Treatise of Bail and Mednprize (1635); Complete 
Copyholder {16^0)) A Reading m Fines and Recoveries (1684). 

See Johnson. Life of Sir Edward {1837) ; H. W. WoolrycH, 
The t%fe of Sir Edward Coke (1826) ; Foss, Lives of the Judges ; 
Caxnpbdl, Lives of the Chief Justices i also English Law. 

COICBi filR iOHN (1563^x644), English potirician, wts bom 
on the 5th of March 1563, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cmbri^. After leav^ the university he entered pubUc life 
as a servant of William CedS, Lord Burghley, ^terwards 
beeomifig deputy-treasurer d thee navy and then a mmmis»oiier 
of the navy, and being specially eommended for Ws labdurs on 
behalf of naval administratiaii He l^came member 0! parlia- 
ment for Warwick in x6ix and was knighted in 1694, afterwards 
xispx^senting th^ university of Cattibndg^. In the pariiament 
pf Colp ai^ as a secretary cl ; in tide and later 
parlur^ta he introdu^ the rc^a} requests for money>(^d 
defended the foreifii policy of Chdetha t and Buckingham, and 
aflerMds the ikiMtis of the king. His actual appointment as 


secretary dates k<m Septainher 1625. Bislikad by the leaders 
of the fK^mlar party^ Ids apeecfaos in the House of did 

not improve the king’s posttio^ but when Charles nded widiout 
a pariMuhent he found CoWs Wnstiy very useful to him^ The 
secretary retained bis post until when a sc^egoat was 
required to expiate dm humiliating treaty of Berwick with the 
Scots, and the scapegoat was Coke« Dismissed from ofiice, he 
retired to his estate at Mdboume in Derbyshire, and then resided 
in London^ dying at Tottenham on the 8th of September x644- 
Coke’s son. Sir John Coke, sided with the parliament in its 
struggle with the king, and it is possible that in la^r life Coke’s 
own a3mipath]es were with this party, although in his earlier 
years he had been a defender of absolute monarchy* Coke, who 
grea% disliked the papacy, is described by Clareirfon as “ a 
man of very narrow education and a narrower mind ” ; and 
again he says, his cardinal perfection wae industry and his 
most eminent infirmity covetousness.” 

COKE, THOMAS (1747--1814), English divine, the first 
Methodist bishop, was born at Brecon, where his father was 
a well-to-do apothecary. He was educated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, taking the degree of M.A. in 1770 and that of D.C.L. in 
1775. From 1773 to 1776 he was curate at South Fetherton in 
Somerset, whence his rector dismissed him for adopting the 
open-air and cottage services introduced by John Wesley, with 
whom he had become acquainted. After serving on the tjondon 
Wesleyan circuit he was m 1782 appointed president of the con- 
ference in Ireland, a position which he frequently held, in the 
intervals of his many voyages to America. He first visited that 
country in 1784, going to Baltimore as ” superintendent ” of the 
Methodist societies in the new world and, in 1787 the American 
conference changed his title to ” bishop,” a nomenclature which 
he tried in vain to introduce into the English conference, of 
which he was president in 1797 and 1805. Failing this, he asked 
Lord Liverpod to make him a bishop in India, and he was 
voyaging to Ceylon when he died on the 3rd of May 1814. Coke 
had always been a missionary enthusiast, and was the pioneer 
of such enterprise in his connexion. He was an ardent opponent 
of slavery, and endeavoured also to heal the breach between the 
Methodist and Anglican communions. He published a History 
of the West Indies (3 vols., 1808--181 1 ), several volumes of sermons, 
and, with Henry Moore, a Life of Wesley (1792). 

COKE (a northern English word, possibly connected with 
“ colk,” core), the product obtained by strongly heating coal 
out of contact with the air until the volatile constituents are 
driven off ; it consists essentially of carbon, the so-called “ fixed 
carbon,” together with the incombustible matters or ash con- 
tained in the coal from which it is derived. In addition to these 
it almost invariably contains small quantities of hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen, the whole, however, not exceeding 2 or 
3 %. It also contains water, the amount of which may vary 
considerably according to the method of manufacture. When 
produced rapidly and at a low heat, as in gas-makii», it is of a 
dull black colour, and a loose spongy or pumice-like texture, 
and ignites with comparative ease, though less readily than 
btiuminous coal, so that it may be burnt in open fire-places ; 
but when a long-continued heat is used, as in the preparation of 
coke for iron and steel mehing, the p^uct is hard and dense, 
is often prismatic in structure, nos a brilliant semi-metallic lustre 
and silvery-grey colour^ is a conductor of heat and electricity, 
and can only be burnt in furnaces provided with a strong chimney 
draught or an artificial Mast. The strength and cohesive 
prop^tiea are also intimately related to the nature and tom- 
piosttioii of the coals employed, which are said to be caking or 
non-caking according to the compact or fiagmentaxy character 
of the cote produced. 

Formerly .coke was made from lame coal piled b heaps with 
central chimneys lake those of the charcoal Durner, or in open 
rectangular damps or kilns with air ffttes in the enclosing walls ; 
but these methods are now practfeally obsolete, dosed chambers 
or ovens being generally used. These vary consldefafely in 
constniction, but may be classified into three principal ty|^ 

(t) direct fainted ovens, (2) fiue-heated ovent> (3) Condensing 
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oV^ns. In the first class the heating is done by direct contact 
or by burning the gases given of! in coking within the oven, while 
in the other two the heating is indirect, the gas being burned 
in cellular passages or flues provided in the walls dividing the 
coking chambers, and the heat transmitted through the sides 
of the latter which are comparatively thin. The arrangement 
is somewhat similar to that of a gas-works retort, whence the 
name of retort ovens ** is sometimes applied to them. The, 
difference between the second and third classes is founded on the 
treatment of the gases. In the former the gas is fired in the side 
flues immediately upon issuing from the oven, while in the latter 
the gases are first subjected to a systematic treatment in con- 
densers, similar to those used in gas-works, to remove tar, 
ammonia and condensable hydrocarbons, the incondensable 
gases being returned to the oven and burned in the heating flues. 
These are generally known as “ by-product ovens.” 

The simplest form of coke oven, and probably that still most 
largely used, is the so*called ** beehive oven." This is circular in 
plan, from 7 to la ft. in diameter, with a cylindrical wall 
0##Aiv# about ai ft high and a nearly hemispherical roof with a 
circular hole at the top. The floor, made of refractory 
bricks Of slabs, is laid with a slight slope towards an arched opening 
in the ring wall, which is stopped with brickwork during the coking 
but opened for drawing the finished charge. The ovens are usually 
arranged in rows or banks of ao to 30 or more, with their doors 
outwards, two rows being often placed with a longitudinal flue 
between them connected by uptakes with the individual ovens on 
either side. A railway along the top of the bank brings the coal'from 
the screens or washery. The largest ovens take a charge of about 
5 tons, which is introauced through the hole in the roof, the brick- 
work of the empty oven being still red hot from the preceding charge, 
and when levelled fills the cylindrical part nearly to the springing 
of the root The gas fires as it is given of! and nils the dome with 
flame, and the burning is regulated by air admitted through holes 
in the upper part of the door stopping. The temperature being 
veiy high, a proportion of the volatile hydrocarbons is decomposeo, 
and a film of graphitic carbon is deposited on the coke, giving it a 
semi-metallic lustre and silvery grey colour. When the gas is burned 
off, the upper part of the door is opened and the glowing charge 
cooled by fets of water thrown directly upon it from a hose, and it 
is subsequently drawn out through the open door. The charp 
breaks up into prisms or columns whose length corresponds to the 
depth of the charge, and as a rule is uniform in Character and free 
from dull black patches or black ends." The time of burning is 
either 48 or 72 hours, the turns being so arran^d as to avoid the 
necessity of drawing the ovens on Sunday. The longer the beat 
is continued the denser the product becomes, but the yield also 
diminishes, as a portion of the finished coke necessarily bums to waste 
when the gas is exhausted. For this reason the yield on the coal 
cliarged is usually less than that obtained in retort ovens, although 
the quality may be better. Coals containing at most about 35 % of 
volatile matter are best suited for the beehive oven. With less than 
25 % the gas is not sufficient to effect the coking completely, and 
when there is a higher percentage the coke is brittle and spongy and 
unsuited for blast furnace or foundry use. The spent flame from the 
ovens passes to a range of steam boilers before escaping by the 
chimney. 

The retort oven, which Is now generally displacing the beehive 
form in new installations, is made in a great variety of forms, the 
» iari differences being mainly in the arrangement of the 
ma heating flues, but all have the central feature, the coking 
^ ' chamber, in common. This is a tubular chamber with 
vertical sides and cylindrical roof, about 30 ft. long, from 17 to 20 in. 
wide, and 6 or 7 ft. high, and closed at both ends by sliding doors 
which are raised by crab winches when the charge is to be drawn. 
The general arrangements of such an oven are shown in fig. i, which 
represents one of the earliest and most popular forms, that of Evence 
Coppee of Brussels. The coking chambers A B connect by Rect- 
angular posts at the springing of the roof, where the gas given off 
from the top of the charge is fired by air introduced through c c. 
The flames pass downwards through the parallel flues / / along the 
bottom flue of one oven, and return in the opposite direction under 
the next to the chimney flue, a further part of the heat being inter- 
cepted by placing a range of steam bouers between the ovens and 
the nhimney stacK. The charging of the Oven is done through the 
passages D D m the roof from small wagons on transverse lines of 
rails, the surface being raked level before the doors are closed and 
luted up. The time of coking is much less than in the beehive 
ovens and may be from 24 to 36 hours, according to the proportion 
of volatile matter present. When the gas is completely given ofl 
the doors are Hftm and the charge is pushed out by the ram — a 
cast-iron plate of th# shape of the cross section of the oven, at the 
end of a long horizontal bar, which is driven by a rack and pinion 
movement and pushes iSte block of coke out of the oven on to the 
wharf or bank in front where it falls to pieces and is immediately 


quenched by jets of wat^ from a hose .When suffle^ntly 
cooled it is loaded into railway wagons or other conveyances m 
removal. Jhe ram, together ^th its motor, and boiler wn^ steam 
is used, is mounted upon a carriage running upon a line of rails of 
about a ft. gauge along the back of the range of ovens/ so that it can 
be brought up to any ope of them in succession. 

In some cases, instead pf the small coal being charged through the 
roof of the oven and levelled by hand, it is formed into blom by 
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being stamped in a slightly moistened condition in a mould consisting 
of a bottom plate or peel on a racked rod like that of the ram, with 
movable sides and ends. This, when the ends are removed, is pushed 
forward into the oven, and the bottom plate is withdrawn by revers- 
ing the rack motion. The moulding box is mounted on a carriage 
like that of the ram, the two being sometimes carried on the same 
framing. The moulding is done at a flxed station in the centre of the 
range of ovens by a senes of cast-iron stampers driven by an electric 
motor. This system is useful for coals low in volatile matter, which 
do not give a coherent coke under ordinary conditions. 

In the distilling or by-product ovens the gases, instead of being 
burned at the point of origin, pass by an uptake pipe in the roof 
about the centre of the oven into a water-sealed collecting 
trough or hydraulic main, whence they are drawn by 
exhausters through a series of air and water cooled con- ^ ® 
denaers and scrubbers. In the first or atmospheric condensers the 
tar is removed, and in the second ammoniacal water, which is 
further enriched by a graduated system of scrubbing with weak 
ammoniacal liquor until it is sufficiently concentrated to be sent 
to the ammonia stills. The first treatment by scrubbing with creosote 
or heavy tar oil removes benzene, after which the permanent gaseous 
residue consisting chiefly of hydrogen and marsh gas is returned 
to the ovens as fuel. 

In the Otto-Hoffmann oven, one of the most generally used forms, 
vertical side flues like those of Coppee are adopted. The returned 
gas enters by a horizontal flue along the bottom of the coking 
chamber, divided into two parts by a mid-feather wall, and is fired 
by heated air from a Siemens regenerator on the substructure at one 
end, and the flame rising through one half of the side flues to a 
parallel collector at the top returns downwards through the flues 
of the other half and passes out to the chimney through a similar 
regenerator at the other end* The course of tne gases is reversed 
at intervals of about an hour, as in the ordinary Siemens furnace, 
each end of the oven having its own gas supply. In the later modi- 
fication known as the Otto-Hilgenstock, the regenerators are aban- 
doned, but provision is made for more perfect distribution of the 
heat by a Ime of sixteen Bunsen burners m each wall ; each of these 
serves two flues, the course of the flame being continuously upwards 
without reversal. In the newest Otto ovens the same system of 
burners is combined with regenerators. In the Bauer system, 
another vertical flue oven, each flue has its own burner, which is of 
a simplified construction. 

In the Carves oven, the earliest of the by-product ovens, the 
heating flues are arranged horizontally in parallel series along the 
entire length of the side walls, the gas being introduced from l>oth 
ends but at diflerent levels. Tbis system was further developed by 
H. Simon of Manchester, who added a continuous air ** recuperator 
heated by the spent flame; iffiis Simon-Carv^s system has been 
extensively adopted in Great Btltain. Another horizontal flue oven, 
the Semet-Solvay, is dMa^hftied by the structure of the flues, 
which are independent of the dividing walls of the ovens, so that 
the latter can be, made lyith thinner sides than those of the earner 
systems, and are mort readily repaired. In the horizohtal ovens 
it is sometuneS difllcuit to mhintm the h^t when the flues are 
continuous aleng the whole length of the wall, especially when the 
heating value the gas is reduced by the removal of the heavy 
hydrocarbons, This difficulty Is met by dividing the flues in the 
middle so as to shorten the lengm ot travel of the flames and working 
each end independently. The Ifflssener and Koppers systems are 
two of the best-known examples of this modifleation. 

Coke from retort ovens is not so dense or brilliant as that made 
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lA beehiv«s ovfiwiii, hut the waste Mof ftais t|b«ire ia a decided saving, 
apart from the value of the eeddeafied produch*. In oim taitanc^ 
the cpke wa<^ found to be about 5 % le »8 emcient m ih© blast fumaoc, 
while the yield oa the eoal cfiai^ged was Increitsed 10 %. In the 
fu^her troatment of the oondhused products by distillation the tar 
gives burning oil and pitch, the bensene is sepwted Ifom the creosote 
oil by steaiu-heated stilk, and the aminpifi^^i liquor, after some 
lime has beep ^ded to decompose fixed amtupnium compounds, 
is heatiid fo vaporize the ammonia, which is condensed in lead or 
copper^lined tanks containing strong sulphufic acid to produce a 
crystallifie powder of ammonium sulphate, which accumulates 
in the receiver and is fished out from time to time. The yield of 
by-products averages about i % of ammonium sulphate, about 
3j % of tar. and o*0 to 0*9 % of benzene, of the weight of the coal 
carbonized. After the ovens have been heated and steam supplied 
for the machinery of the condensing plant and the coke ovens, there 
is usually a surplus of gas, v^hich may be used for lighting or driving 
gasrengines. for the latter purpose, however, it is necessary to 
remove the last traces Of tar, which acts very prejudicially in fouling 
the valves when the gaZ is not completely purified. The gas given 
off during the earlier part of the coking process is richer m heavy 
hydrocar^ns and of a higher illuminating value than that of the 
later period when the temperature is higher. This property is 
utilized in several large coking plants in America, where the gas 
from the first ten hours* wOdting is drawn off by a second hydraulic 
main and sent directly to town gas-works, where it passes through 
the ordinary purifying treatment, the gas from the second period 
being alone used for heating the ovens. 

Coke is essentially a partially graphitized carbon, its density 
being about midway between that of coal and graphite, and it 
should therefore occupy less space than the original coal ; but 
owing to the softening of the charge a spongy structure is set 
up by the escaping gases, which acts in the other direction, so 
that for equal bulk coke is somewhat lighter than coal. It is 
this combination of properties that gives it its chief value in 
iron smelting, the substance being sufficiently dense to resist 
oxidation by carbon dioxide in the higher regions of the furnace, 
while the vesicular structure gives an extended surface for the 
action of heated air and facilitates rapid consumption at the 
tuyeres. Compact coke, such as that formed on the inner sides 
of gas retorts (retort carbon), can only be burned with great 
dif&ulty in small furnaces of special construction, but it gives 
out a great amount of heat. 

The most deleterious constituents of coke are ash, sulphur 
and volatile constituents including water. As the coke yield 
is only from two-thirds to three-quarters of that of the coal, 
the original proportion of ash is augmented by one-third or one- 
half in the product. For this reason it is now customary to 
crush and wash the coal carefully to remove intermingled 
patches of shale and dirt before coking, so that the ash may not 
if possible exceed 10 % in the coke. About one-half of the 
sulphur in the coal is eliminated in coking, so that the percentage 
in the coke is about the same. It should not be much above x %. 
According to the researches of F. Wuest {Journ. Iron and Steel 
Inst.j 1906) the sulphur is retained in a complex carbon compound 
which is not destroyed until the coke is actually consumed. 

The older methods of coking and the earlier forms of retort ovens 
are described in J. Percy, MBtallurgy, Jordan, Album du cours de 
meiallurgie; Phillips and Bauerman, Handbook of Metallurgy, and 
other text-books. A systepiatic series of articles on the newer forms 
will be found in The BnHneer, vol. 8z. pp. 205-303 and vol. 83, pp. 207- 
23 1 ; see also Diiire, Die neuern Koksdfen (Leipzig, 1892) ; D, A. 
Louis, ** Von Bauer and Brfinck Ovens," /owrw. iron and Steel Inst., 
1904, ii p. 2Q3 ; C. L. Beil, " Hiissener Oven," id., 1004, i. p. 188 ; 
Hurez. A Comparison of Different Systems of Vertical and Hori- 
zontal Flue Ovens," BuiL soc, industrie minirale, 1903, p. 777. A 
weU-illustfated description of the Otto system in its American 
modification was issued by the United Gas it Qjke Company of 
New York, in 1906. . (H. B.) 

OOi (FV. for “ neck/’ Lat, coUtm), in physical geography, 
generaily any m^ked depression upon a high and ru^ed water- 
parttxi|; aver which passage is easy from one valley to another. 
Such n the Col de Balme between the Trient and Chamounbe 
vaUevs, where the g^t inaccessible wall crowned with aiguilles 
running to the massif of Mt. Blanc is broken by a gentle down** 
ward curve with smooth ufdand slopes, over li^ich a footpath 
gives easy passage. 13 m col is usually fonned by the he^ 
of a stream ^ting backward and lowering the water-parting 
at tbehead of im vaUey, Inearly militaxy opeimions, the march 
of an army was always over a col, whi^ has at all times con- 


siderable commercial importance in relation to roads in high 
mountain regions. 

OOLBIBT, JBAN BAPTISTE (Z6Z9-1683), French statesman, 
was bom at Reims, where his father and grandfather were 
merchants. He claimed to be the descendant of a noble Scottish 
family, but the evidence for this is lacking. His youth is said 
to have been anient in a Jesuit college, in the office of a Parisian 
banker, and ifi^that of a Parisian notary, Chapelain, the father 
of the poet But the &st fact on which we can rely with confidence 
is that, when not yet twenty, he obtained a post in the war office, 
by means of the influence that he possessed through the marriage 
of one of his uncles to the sister of Michel Le Teliier, the secretary 
of state for war. During some years he was employed in the 
inspection of troops and other work of the kind, but at length 
his ability, his extraordinary energy and his untiring laboriousness 
induced Lc Teliier to make him his private secretary. These 
qualities, combined, it must be confessed, with a readiness to 
seize every opportunity of advancement, soon brought Colbert 
both wealth and influence. In 1647 we find him receiving the 
confiscated goods of his unde Pussort, in 1648 obtaining 40,000 
crowns with his wife Marie Charron, in 1649 appointed councillor 
of state. 

It was the period of the wars of the Fronde ; and in 1651 the 
triumph of the Cond6 family drove Cardinal Mazarin from Paris. 
Colbert, now aged thirty-two, was eng^ed to keep him acquainted 
with what should happen in the capital during his absence. At 
first Colbert’s position was far from satisfactory ; for the dose 
wary Italian treated him merely as an ordinary agent On one 
occasion, for example, he offered him 1000 crowns. The gift was 
refused somewhat indignantly ; and by giving proof of the 
immense value of his services, Colbert gained all that he desired. 
His demands were not small ; for, with an ambition mingled, as 
his letters show, with strong family affection, he aimed at placing 
all his relatives in positions of affluence and dignity ; and many 
a rich benefice and important public office was appropriated by 
him to that purpose. For these favours, conferred upon him 
by his patron with no stinted hand, his thanks were expressed in 
a most remarkable manner ; he published a letter defending the 
cardinal from the chaige of ingratitude which was often brought 
against him, by enumerating the benefits that he and his family 
had received from him (April 1655). Colbert obtained, besides, 
the higher object of his ambition ; the confidence of Mazarin, so 
far as it was granted to any one, became his, and he was entrusted 
with matters of the gravest importance. In 1659 he was giving 
directions as to the suppression of the revolt of the gentry 
which threatened in Normandy, Anjou and Poitou, with 
characteristic decision arresting those whom he suspected and 
arranging every detail of their trial, the immediate and arbitrary 
destruction of their castles and woods, and the execution of 
their chief, Bonnesson. In the same year we have evidence that 
he was already planning his great attempt at financial reform. 
His earliest tentative was the drawing up of a mSmoire to Mazarin, 
showing that of the taxes paid by the people not one-half reached 
the king. The paper also contained an attack upon the super- 
intendent Nicholas Fouquet (q.v.), and being opened by the 
postmaster of Paris, who happened to be a spy of Fouquet’s, it 
gave rise to a bitter quarrel, which, however, Mazarin repressed 
during his lifetime. 

In 1661 the death of Mazarin allowed Colbert to take the first 
place in the administration, and he made sure of the king’s 
f avqur by revealing to him some of Mazarin’s hidden wealth. It 
was some time before he assumed official dignities ; but in 
January 1664 he obtained the post of superintendent of buildings ; 
m 1665 he was made controller-general; in X669 he became 
minister of the marine ; and he was also appointed minister of 
commerce, the colonies and the king’s palace. In short, he soon 
acquired power in every department except that of war. 

A great financial and &cal reform at once claimed all his 
Not only the nobility, but many others who had no 
legal claim to exemption, paid no taxes ; the weight of the burden 
fel on the wretched country-folk. Colbert sternly and fearlessly 
set about his task. Supported hy the young king, Louk XIV., 
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im timed the first blow tt the greatest <d the extortbnera^the Brest and Havre. To it with reeruits he jnvented his 
bold and powerful superintendent, Fouquetj whose iail^ in ftmotw sytbWft of dhwes, by which each seaman, tceorfmg to 
addittoQ, secured his own advanoezn^ the cksslh which he ^ ^lacef}^ gave six 

The office of superinteiident and many others dependent upon three or foqr or five yearn. For wee months after his teim of 
it being abolished the supreme control of the finances was vested service he was to receive ; pensions were promised ; 

in a royal council. The sovereign was its president ; but Colbert, and, in short, everything was dbne to mhke the navy popular, 
though for lour years he only possessed the title of intendant,. There was one department, howev^, that was supplied with 
was Its ruling sprit, great personal authority being conferred men on a very different {^inciple. Letters exist written by 
upon him by the king. The career on which Cdhert now entered Colbert to the judges requiring mem to sentence to the oar as 
must not be judged without constant remembrance of the utter many criminals as possible^ inclu<^ all those who had been 
rottenness of the previous financial administration. His ruth^ conaemned to death ; and the convict once chained to the bench, 
lessness in this case, dangerous precedent as it was, was perhaps the expiration of his sentence was seldom allowed to bring him 
necessary } individual interests could not be respected. Gmlty release. Mendicants also, against whom no crime had been 
officials having been severely punished, the fraudulent creditors proved, contraband dealm, those who had been engaged in 
of the government remained to be deait with. Colbcrt^s method insurrections, and others immeasurably superior to the criminal 
was simple. Some of the public loans were totally repudiated, class, nay, innocent men— Turkish, Russian and negro slaves, 
and from others a percent^e was cut off, which varied, at first and poor Iroquois Indians, whom the Canadians were ordered 
according to his own decision, and afterwards according to ^at to entrap*— were {nressed into that terrible service. By these 
of the council which he established to examine all claims against means the benches of the galleys were filled, and Colbert took 
the state. no thought of the long unrelieved agony borne by those who 

Much more serious difficulties met his attempts to introduce filled them, 
equality in the pressure of the taxes on the various classes. To Nor was the mercantile marine forgotten. Encouragement 
diminish the number of the privileged was impossible, but false was given to the building of ships in France by allowing a 
claims to exemption were firmly resisted, and the unjust direct premium on those built at home, and imposing a duty on those 
taxation was lightened by an increase of the ihdirect taxes, ifrom brought from abroad ; and as French workmen were forbidden 
which the privdeged could not escape. The mode of collection to emigrate, so French seamen were forbidden to serve foreigners 
was at the same time immensely improved. on pain of death. 

Order and economy being thus introduced into the working Even ecclesiastical affairs, though with these he had no official 
of the government, the coun^, according to Colbert's vast yet concern, did not altogether escape Colbert's attention. He took 
detailed plan, was to be enriched by commerce. Manufactures a subordinate part in the struggle between the king and Rome 
were fostered in every way he could devise. New industries as to the royal rights over vacant bishoprics ; and he seems 
were established, inventors protected, workmen invited frmn to have sympathized with the proposal that was made to seize 
foreign countries, French workmen absolutely prohibited to part of the wealth of the clergy. In his hatred of idleness, he 
emigrate. To maintain the character of French goods in ventured to suppress no less than seventeen f8tes, and he had 
foreign markets, as well as to afford a guarantee to the home a project for lessening the number of those devoted to clerical 
consumer, the quality and measure of each article were fixed and monastic life, by fixing the age for taking the vows some 
by law, breach of the regulations being punished by public years later than was then customary. With heresy he was at 
exposure of the delinquent and destruction of the goods, and, on first unwilling to interfere, for he was aware of the commercial 
the third offence, by the pillory. But whatever advantage re- value of the Huguenots ; but when the king resolved to m^e 
suited from this rule was more than compensated by the dis- all France Roman Catholic, he followed him and urged his 
advantages it entailed. The production of qualities which would subordinates to do all that they could to promote conversions, 
have suited many purposes of consumption was prohibited, and In art and literature Colbert took much interest. He possessed 
the odious supervision which became necessary involved great a remarkably fine private library, which he delighted to fill with 
Waste of time and a stereotyped regularity which resisted ail valuable manuscripts from every part of Europe where loanee 
improvements. And other pi^s of Colbert’s schemes deserve had placed a consul. He has the honour of having founded the 
still less equivocal condemnation. By his firm maintenance of Academy of Sciences (now called the Institut de FranceX the 
the corporation system, each industry remained in the hands of Observatory, which he employed Qaude Perrault to build and 
certain privileged bourgeois ; in this way, too, improvement was brought G. D. Cassini (1625-1712) from Italy to superintend, 
greatly discouraged ; while to the lower classes opportunities of the Academies of Inscriptions and Medals, of Architecture and 
^vancement were closed. With regard to international commerce of Music, the French Academy at Rome, and Academies at 
Colbert was equally unfortunate in not being in advance of his Arles, Soissons, Ntmes and many other towns, and he reorganized 
age ; the tariffs he published were protective to an extreme, the Academy of Painting and Sculpture which Rkhel^u bad 
The interests of internal commerce were, however, wisely established. He was a member of the French Academy 5 and 
consulted. Unable to abolish the duties on tte passage of goods one very characteristic rule, recorded to have been proposed 
from province to province, he did what he could to induce the by him with the intention of expediting the great Dictionary, in 
provinces to equalize them. The roads and canals were improved, which he was much interested, was that no one should be 
The great canal of Languedoc was planned and constructed by accounted present at any meeting unless he arrived before the 
Pierre Paul Riquet (1604-1680) under his patronage. To hour of commencement and remained till the hour for leaving, 
encourage trade with the Levant, Senegal, Guinea and other In 1673 he presided over the first exhibition of the work$ of 
places, privileges were granted to companies ; but, Vkt the more living painters ; and he enriched the Louvre with hundreds of 
important India Company^ all nrere tulsuccesifui. The pictures and statues. He gave many pensions to men of letters, 
chief cause of this failure, as well as of the failure of the cotenies, among whom we find Molihie, Corneille, Racine, BojleSuy D. 
on which he bestowed so much watchful care, was the narrowness Huet (1650-1731) ^and Antome Varillos (1626^1696)^ and even 
and rigidity of the government regulations. foreigners, as Huyghens, Vossius the geogmpher, Caiio Dati the 

The greatest and most lasting of Colbert’s achievements was DttUacrusca% an^ Heinsks riie great Dutch Scholar. Ttiefne is 
the est^fishment of the French marine. The royal na^ owed evidence to show that by this munificence he hoped to chaw out 
all to him, for the king thought only of military oxploitSw For praises of his soveretgn and hiixiself ; but this motiva certainly 
its use, Colbilt reconstructed the works and omenal of Toulon, is fm from aocountiiig for all rim splendid, if in seme cases 
founded the port and arsenal of Rochtih)rt,andthe naval schools specious, services that he rendered to literature, science 
of Rochefort, Dieppe and Saint-Molo, and fortified, with some 

assistance from Vouban (who, however, belonged to the p^y Indeed to everything that oonctmed the interests cd Ftenee 
of his rival Louvois), amosg other ports those of Calais, Dunkirk, Colbert devoted unsparing thought and toil« Besides ail that 
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hi$ kfm tmmA fmt m do mmilms for tbe 

bettor iidiiMstamtita trf jtiilibBi (tbe itodififsid^ of ondmoices, 
the itimioiihiiig of the miinbee of jtidgesi the feduotion tif tibe 
expense hnd length of teiiJb for the eitsblishnieM of a snperfor 
s^tem bf polic^ wnd even for the imfimveiiieirt of the breed of 
hcnrset and the mdease of cattle. As supeimtendent of public 
buildings be enriched Paris with boulevards^ quap aisd 
triumphal arches ; be relaid the loundation-stone of the liouvre^ 
and bmn^t Bemtn from Rome to be its architect; and he 
erected its splendid colonnade upon the plan of Qaude Pemsnlt^ 
by whom Bemin had been leplacedi lie waa not permitted, 
however, to complete the wbrk, beiiig compelled to yield to the 
king^s preforenoe to residenoes outside Paris, and to devote 
himself to Mariy and Versailles. 

Amid all these public labours his private fortune was never 
neglected. While be was reforming the finances of the nation, 
and organising its navy, he always found time to direct the 
management d his smallest farm. He died extremely rich, and 
left fine estates all over France, He had been created marquis 
de Seignelay, and for his eldest son he obtained the reversion of 
the office of minister of marine ; his second son became arch- 
bishop of Rouen ; and a third son, the marquis d’Ormoy . became 
superintendent of buildings. 

To cany out his reforms, Colbert needed peace ; but the war 
department was in the hands of his great rival Louvois, whose 
influence gradually supplanted that of Colbert with the king. 
Louis decided on a poli^ of conquest. He was deaf also to all 
the appeals against l^e other forms of his boundless ^travagance 
which Colbert, with all his deference towards his sovereign, 
bravely ventured to make.^ Thus it came about that, only a 
few years after he had commenced to free the country from the 
weight of the loans and taxes which crushed her to the dust, 
Cotort was forced to heap upon her a new load of loans and taxes 
more heavy than the last. Henceforth his life w^ a hopeless 
struggle, and the floancial and fiscal reform which, with the 
great exception of the establishment of the navy, was the most 
valuable service to France contemplated by him, came to nought. 

Depressed by his failure, deeply wound^ by the king^s favour 
for Louvois, and worn out by overwork, Colbert's strength gave 
way at a comparatively early age. In 1680 he was the constant 
victim of severe fevers, from which he recovered for a time 
through the use of quinine prescribed by an English physician. 
But in 1683, at the age of sixty-four, he was seised with a fatal 
illness, and on the 6th of September he expired. It was said 
that he died of a broken heart, and a conversation with the king 
is refxiirted in which Louis disparagingly compared the buildings 
of Versailles, which Colbert was superintending, with the works 
constructed by Louvois in Flanders. He took to bed, it is true, 
immediately ^forwards, refusing to receive aU messages from 
the king ; but his constifrition was utterly broken before, and a 
pqsthmortem examination proved that he had been suffering 
from stone. His body was interred in the secrecy of night, for 
fear of outrage from the Parisians, by whom his name was 
cordially detested, 

Colbert was a great statesman, who did much for Fiance. 
Yet his insight into political science was not deeper than that of 
his age ; nor did he possess any superiority in moral qualities. 
His rule was a very bad examine of wer-^veenment. He did 
not believe in popular liberty i the parimients and the states- 
f|[eiimd leeeivm m support from hiiii. The technicalities of 
justice he never aUq^ to interfere with his plans ; buthe did 
not heritate to shi^il his iriendsi He trafficked in publie offices 
for the! profit of Mekarin and in hii own behalf* He caused the 
sufferixig of thousands in the galfeys ; he had no ear, it is said, 
to the cry of to suppl^nit There was indeed a more human 
side to bk dtoaeter, as in his letters, full of wise advice 

and aiettfeiiate care^ to his diildrenA has brotois, his cpustsis 

S en* Ytitfo all outside he we« '' to manjof marble/’ Madame 
a&vigni eafled him *‘to Jtoth/’ To diplomacy he never 
faeteiidM ; persuadon ^d detail were nol i to weapons he 
I See fopeefehy a JrtoffV presented to to kto in 1666, pub- 


emtoyed;^ aU his work was carried out by to iron hand of 
outomy* lie was a great afatesmim in that he conceived a 
magnifioimt yet pci^ticabie scheme for making France fiiat 
asneng nations, and in that he possessed a matchless faculty for 
work, neither shrinidng from the vastest wdertakings nor 
scorning to most trivial details. 

Niimeiip(»B vfef and Sog$s of Cotort have been p^Hsbed * but 
to most tofough student of his life and administratipn was Pierre 
CI6mont, member of to Institute, who in 1846 published his Vte 
ds Cdto^l, and in r86i to first Of the 9 vols. of the Lfitttm, ^struc- 
Httm^ sf mtimiHs i$ Csibmti, The historical introduetkme prefixed 
to each of these volumes have been published by Mme. Cldment 
under to title of the Butoire de ComH ei de son administration 
(3rd ed.. 1892). The best short account of Colbert as a statesman 
is that tn Lavisse, Histoire de Fratire (1903), which gives a thorough 
study of the administration. Among Colberts papers are Mimoires 
suf m affaires de finance de France (written about 1665), a fragment 
entitled ParticulariUs seerdtes de la vie du Roy, and other accounts 
of the earlier part of the reign of Louis XIV. 0 , T, S.) 

COLBERT DE CROISST, CHARLES, Marquis (1625-1696), 
French diplomatist, like his elder brother Jean Baptiste Colbert, 
began his career in the office of the minister of war Lc Tellier. 
In 1656 he bought a counsellorship at the parlement of Metz, 
and m 1658 was appointed intendant of Alsace and president of 
the newly-created sovereign council of Alsace. In ms position 
he had to re-organize the territory recently annexed to France. 
Tbe steady support of his brother at court gained for him several 
diplomatic missions— to Germany and Italy (1659-1661). In 
1662 he became marquis de Croissy and prhiderU d morHer of 
the parlement of Metz. After various intendancies, at Soissons 
(166^), at Amiens (1666), and at Paris ( 1667), he turned definitely 
to diplomacy. In 1668 he represented France at the conference 
of Aix-la-Qiapelle ; and in August of the same year was sent as 
ambassador to Lonto, where he was to negotiate the definite 
treaty of alliance with Charles 11. He arranged the interview 
at Dover between Charles and his sister Henrietta of Orleans, 
gained the king’s personal favour by finding a mistress for him, 
Louise de K6roualle, maid of honour to Madame, and persuaded 
him to declare war against Holland. The negotiation of the 
treaty of Nijmwegen (1676-1678) still further increased his 
reputation as a diplomatist, and Louis XIV. made him secretary 
of state for foreign affairs after the disgrace of Arnauld de 
Pomponne, brought about by his brother, 1679. He at once 
assumed the entire direction of French diplomacy. Foreign 
ambassadors were no longer received and diplomatic instructions 
were no longer given by other secretaries of state. It was he, 
not Louvois, who formed the idea of annexation during a time of 
peace, by means of the chambers of reunion. He had outlined 
this jdan as early as 1658 with regard to Alsace. His policy at 
fii*st was to retain the territory annexed by the chambers of 
reunion without declaring war, and for this purpose he signed 
treaties of alliance with the elector of Brandenburg (j68i), and 
with Denmark (1683); but the troubles following upon the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes (1685) forced him to give up 
his scheme and to prepare for war with Germany (1688I, The 
negotiations for peace nad been begun again when he died, on 
to 28th of July 1696W His clerk, Bergeret, was his invaluable 
assistant. 

Bibliography. — His papers, preserved in to Archives de$ affaires 
Hrangdres at Paris, have been partially published in the Recueil des 
instmoHons donn^es aux awdtmsadeurs et ministres de France (since 
1884). Seo wccially the vdumes i-^Autriohe (t. u). SmMe (t iu), 
Rome (t vi.), BmUre (t, viii.), Savoie (t xiv.), Prusse (t. xvi). Other 
documents have been published in Mignet's N^^iaiions fdatives d 
la ^accession d*Espagne. vol. iv., and in the conectibn of Lettres et 
mtgoeiations .... fa fmix de Nimegne, (La Haye, 

^0). In additfon to the Mdmaires of to time, see ^anlmmi. 
Relmm de la oow de Franee en 46^, ed. E. Bourgeois (Paris and 
Lyons, 1900) ; Baschet, Histoire du depdt des affaires Hrangfres ; 
C. Rousset, Histoire de Louvois (4 vols.» Parts. 1863) ; E, Bourgeois, 
** Louvois. et Colbert de Ciokssy, in to Rmme hisirnd^. vei. xxjriv. 
(k88») ; A. WaddiOKton, U Omni Sltcttm' M Lom* XIV (Paris. 
190^ ; G. Fagis, L» ^ Loms XJV (Paris, I9*5)* 

COUWIUI. HBMRY ( 4 . i&^), Britidi publisher, obtaa^ his 
earliest experience ot bwhatmag in London at the estabUshment 
of W. JE)ark, Albemarle Street, and afterwards as an aasistant at 
Moigcm’S Lihraiy, Conduit Slaeet, of which m zSi6 he became 
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proprietor. He afterwards removed to New Buriington Street^ 
where he established himself as a publisher^ resigning the Conduit 
Street Library to Messrs Saunders & Otley. In 1814 he originated 
the New Monthly Magmine, oi which at various times Thomas 
Campbell, Bulwer Lytton, Theodore Hook and Harrison 
Ainsworth were editors. Colburn published in 1818 Evelyn*s 
Diary, and in 1825 the Diary of Pepys, edited by Lord Bray- 
brooKe, paying Izzoo for the copyright. He also issued Disraeli's 
first novel, Vinan Grey, and a large number of other works by 
Theodore Hook, G. P. R. James, Marryat and Bulwer Lytton* 
In 1829 Richard Bentley {q.v.) was taken into partnership \ and 
in 1832 Colburn retired, but set up again soon afterwards in- 
dependently in tireat Marlborough Street; his business was 
taken over in 1841 by Messrs Hurst & Blackett Henry Colburn 
died on the l6th of August 1855, leaving property to the value 
of £35,000. 

OOLBURN, ZERAH (1804-X840), American mathematical 
prodigy, was born at Cabot, Vermont, on the ist of September 
1804. At a very early age he developed remarkable powers of 
calculating with extreme rapidity, and in 1810 his father began 
to exhibit him. As a performing prodigy he visited Great Britain 
and France. From 1816 to 1819 he studied in Westminster 
school, London. After the death of his father in 1824 he returned 
to America, and from 1825 to 1834 he was a Methodist preacher. 


From 1835 until his death, on the 2nd of March 1840, he was 
professor of languages at the Norwich University in Vermont. 
He published a Memoir of his life in 1833. 

His nephew, also named Zerah Colburn (1832-1870), was a 
well-known mechanical engineer ; the editor successively of the 
Railroad Advocate, in New York, The Engineer, in London, and 
Engineering, in London ; and the author of a work entitled The 
Locomotive Engine (1851). 

COLBY, THOMAS FREDERICK (1784-1852), British major- 
general and director of ordnance survey, was bom at St Margaret's, 
Rochester, on the ist of September 1784, a member of a South 
Wales family. Entering the Royal Engineers he began in 1802 
a life-long connexion with the Ordnance Survey department. 
His most important work was the survey of Ireland. This he 
planned in 1824, and was engaged upon it until 1846. The last 
sheets of this survey were almost ready for issue in that year 
when he reached the rank of major-general, and according to the 
rules of the service had to vacate his survey appointment. He 
was the inventor of the compensation bar, an apparatus used in 
base-measurements. He died at New Brighton on the 9th of 
October 1852. 

COLCHAGUA, a province of central Chile, bounded N. by 
Santiago and O'Higgins, E. by .^entina, S. by Curic6, and W. 
by the Pacific. Its area is officially estimated at 3856 sq. m. ; 
pop. (189s) 157,566. Extending across the great central valley 
of Chile, the province has a considerable area devoted to agri- 
culture, but much attention is given to cattle and mining. Its 
principal river is the Rapel, sometimes considered as the southern 
limit of the Inca empire. Its greatest tributary is the Cachapoal, 
in the valley of which, among the Andean foothills, are the 
popular thermal miner^ baths of Cauquenes, 2306 ft. above 
sea-level The state central railway from Santiago to Puerto 
Montt crosses the province and has two branches within its 
borders, one from Rengo to Peumo, and one from San Fernando 
via Palmilla to Pichilemu on the coast. The principal towns are 
the capital, San Fernando, Rengo and Palmilla. San Fernando 
is one of the several towns founded in 1742 by the governor- 
general Jos6 de Manso, and ^ a population of 7447 in 1895. 
Rengo is an active commercial town and had a population of 
6463ini&9Sf 

wummm, charlbs abbot, ist bmon (1757-^1329); 

bom at Abingdon, was the son of Dr John Abbot, rector of AU 
Saints, Colcheter, and, by his mother's second marriage, half- 
brother of the famous Jeremy Bentham. From Westminster 
school Charles Abbot passed to Christ Church, Oxford, at which 
he gained the chancellor's medal for Latin verse as well as the 
Vinerian scholarship. Iw 1795, after having practised twelve 


ftm as a barrister, and published a tt^ise proposing the 
incoTporaljon of the j[udiml system of Wate with that of 
England, he was apporntM to the office previously held by his 
brother of clerk of me rules in the king's bench ; and in June 
of the same ye^ he was elected member of parliament for Heliton, 
through the influence of the ddto of Z^eds. In 1796 Abbot 
commenced his career as a reformer in parliament by obtaining 
the appointment of two committecS'^tlie one to report on the 
arrangements which then existed as to temporary laws or laws 
about to expire, the other to devise methods for the better 
publication of new statutes* To the latter committee^ and a 
second committee which he proposed some years later, it u* owing 
that copies of new statutes were thenceforth seht to all magistrates 
and* municipal bodies. To Abbot's efforts were also due the 
establishment of the Royal Record Commission, the reform of 
the system which had allowed the public money to lie for some 
time at long interest In the hands of the public accountants, 
by charging them with payment of interest, and, most important 
of all, the act for taking the first census, that of xSox. On the 
formation of the Addington ministry in March 1801 Abbot 
became chief secretary and privy seal for Ireland ; and in the 
February of the following year he was chosen speaker of the 
House of Commons — sl position which he held with universal 
satisfaction till 1817, when an attack of erysipelas compelled him 
to retire. In response to an address of theCommons,he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Colchester, with a pension of ^£4000, of 
which £3000 was to be continued to his heir. He died on the 8th 
of May 1829. His speeches against the Roman Catholic claims 
were published in 1828. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Charles (d. 1867), post- 
master-general in 1858 ; and the latter by his son Reginald 
Charles Edward (b. 1842), as 3rd baron. 

COLCHESTER, a market town, river port and municipal and 
parliamentary borough of Essex, England ; 52 m. N.E. by E. 
from London by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 38,373. 
It lies on the river Colne, 12 m. from the open sea. Among 
numerous buildings of antiquarian interest the first is the ruined 
keep of the castle, a majestic specimen of Norman architecture, 
the largest of its kind in England, covering nearly twice the area 
of the White Tower in London. It was erected in the reign of 
William I. or William II., and is quadrangular, turreted at the 
angles. As in other ancient buildings in Colchester there are 
evidences of the use of material from the Roman town which 
occupied the site, but it is clearly of Norman construction. Here 
is the museum of the Essex Archaeological Society, with a remark- 
able collection of Roman antiquities, and a library belonging to 
the Round family, who own the castle. Among ecclesiastical 
buildings are remains of two monastic foundations — ^the priory 
of St Botolph, founded early in the 12 th century for Augustinian 
canons, of which part of the fine Norman west front (m which 
Roman bricks occur), and of the nave arcades remain ; and the 
restored gateway of the Benedictine monastery of St John, 
founded Eudo, steward to William II. This is a beautiful 
specimen of Perpendicular work, embattled, flanked by spired 
turrets, and covered with panel work. The churches of Holy 
Trinity, St Martin and St Leonard at Hythe are of antiquarian 
interest ; the first has an apparently pre-Norman tower and the 
last preserves some curious frescoes. 

The principal modem buildings are the town hall, corn ex* 
change, free hbrary, the Eastern Counties’ asylum, Essex county 
hospital and barracks. The town has long been an important 
military centre with a large permanent camp. There are a 
grammar school (founded 1539), ^ technical and university 
extension college, a literary institute and medical and other 
societies. Castle Park is a public ground eurrouilding the castle. 
Colchester is centie of an agricultural distim, lind has 
extensive com and cattle markets* Industries include founding^ 
engineering, malting, flour-milling, rose-growing and the making 
of dottmg and boots and shodi. The oyster fisheries at tm 
mouth of the Colne, for which the town has been famous for 
centuries, belong to the coiMratiqn, and ore held on a ninety- 
nine years' lease by the Cdke Fishery Company, hmpmtm 
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tmder ai* act of 187c* Tha harbcwi with quaya^a at the auburb 
of Hytha> is controlled by the coi|>omtion* lha pa4i«m<Ptaiy 
bofooghi which is co^tensire with the mnnidpali letnitm one 
inemben The municif^ corpomtion conaijts of a mayor^ 8 
aidemien and 24 oouneillors, Area 11^333 acres. 

The Roman town^ Colmia Vi4rumsii Camd^dmum (or 
was of great importance. It was founded by 
QaudiuS; early in the period of the Roman conquest^ as a 
mrndcipality with discharged Roman soldiers as citisem^ to 
assist me Roman dominion and spread its civilisation Under 
Queen Boadicea the natives burned the town and massacred the 
colonists I but Camalodunum soon rose to fresh prosperity and 
flourished throughout the Roman period. Its walls and some 
other remains, including the guardroom at the principal gate, 
can still be clearly tracw, and many such relics as sculptures, 
inscriptions, pavemepts and pottery have been discovered. 
When the borough originated is not known, but Domesday Book 
mentions two hundred and seventy'-six burgesses and land in 
commune butf^msium^ a phrase that may point to a nascent 
municipal corporatbn. The first charter given by Richard I. 
in Z189 granted the burghers leave to choose their bailiffs and a 
justice to hold the pleas of the crown within the borough, freedom 
from the ob%ation of duel, freedom of passage and pontage 
through Englimd, frCe warren, fishery and custom as in the time 
of Henry I., and other privileges. An inspeximus of this charter 
by Henry III. in 1252 Ranted the burgesses the return of certain 
writs. The charters were confirmed by various kings, and new 
grants obtained in 1447 and 1535. In 1635 Charles I. granted a 
fresh charter, which replaced the bailiffs by a mayor, and in 
1653 Cromwell altered it to secure a permanent majority for his 
party on the corporation. But his action was undone in 1659, 
and in 1663 Ck^les 11 . granted a new charter. In 1684 the 
charters were surrendered, and a new one obtained reserving to 
the crown power to remove the mayor and alderman, and this 
one was further modified by James II. But the charter of 1663 
was confirmed in 1693 remained in force till 1741, when the 
liberties were allowed to lapse. In 1763 George III. made the 
borough a renewed grant of its liberties. Colchester returned 
two members to parSament from 1295 until 1885. Fairs were 
granted by Richard I. in 1189 to the hospital of St Mary 
Magdalene, and by Edward 11 . in 1319 to the town for the eve of 
and feast of St Denis and the six following days — a fair which is 
still held. In the 13th century Colchester was sufficiently im- 
portant as a port to pay a fee^farm of £46, its ships plying to 
Winchelsea and France. Elizabeth and James I. encouraged 
Flemish settlers in the manufacture of baize bays and says 
which attained great importance, so that a charter of Charles I. 

n 'cs of bureesses industriously exercising the manufacture of 
. Both uimden and Fuller mention the trade in barrelled 
outers and candied cringo-root. The most notable event in the 
history of the town was its siege by Fairfax m 1648, when the 
raw levies of the Royalists in the second civil war held his army 
at bay for nearly eleven weeks, only surrendering when starved 
out, and when Cromwell’s victory in the north made further 
resistance useless. Colchester was made the see of a suffragan 
bishop by King Henry VIIL, and two bishops were in succession 
appointed by him; no further appointments, however, were 
made until the see was re^tablished under Queen Victoria. 

See Victoria County History, Ess$m ; Charters and Letters Patent 
panted to the Borough of Colchester (Colchester, 1903) ; Morant, 
History of Colchester (1748) ; Harrod’s Report on the Records of 
Colchester (iSfis) ; Cutts, Colchester (Historic Town^ 1888 : J, H. 
Round, ** Colchester and the Commonwealth in Eng. HtsU Rev, 
vol, XV. ; Benham, Red Paper Book of Colchester (1902), and Oath 
Booh of Colchester (1907)* 

OOLOHKSTBSf a township of Chittenden county, Vermont, 
U.S.A.., on Lake Champlain, immediately N.E. of Burlington, 
from which it is separated by the Winooski river. Pop. ^1890) 
SJ 43 1 (*900) 535a. It is served by the Qntrslt Vermont rwlway. 
The ttdrface is generaUjr gently rolling, and k fleets along the 
faanlcs of the Winoosla or Onion river, the shore of the lake, 
and in the valleys, it is veiy picturesque. Al Mallett’s Bay, 
an arm of Lidee a m. tong and i| m. wide, several 


huge private schools hold summer sessions. The soil Is varied, 
much of it being good meadow land or well adapted to the 
growing of grain and fruit The township has two villages : 
Cbichesler Centre, a small, quiet settlement, and Winooski 
(pop, in 1900, 3783) on the Winooski river. This stream 
furnishes good water power, and the village has manufactories 
of cotton and woollen goods, lumber, woodenware, gold and silver 
plated ware, carriiE^, wagons and screens. Within the town- 
ship there is a United States military reservation, Fort Ethan 
Allen. The village was founded in 1772 by Ira Allen and for 
many years it was known as Allen’s Settlement ” ; but later 
it was called Winooski Falls, and in 1866 it was incorporated 
as the Village of Winooski. 

OOLCHICUM, the Meadow Saflron, or Autumn Crocus (Co/- 
chicum autumnale), a perennial plant of the natural order 
Liliaceae, found wild in rich moist meadow-land in England and 
Ireland, in middle and southern Europe, and in the Swiss Alps. 
It has pale-purple flowers, rarely more than three in number ; 
the perianth is funnel-shaped, and produced below into a long 
slender tube, in the upper p^ of which the six stamens are 
inserted. The ovary is three-celled, and lies at the bottom of 
this tube. The leaves are three or four in number, flat, lanceolate, 
erect and sheathing ; and there is no stem. Propagation is by 
the formation of new corms from the parent corm, and by seeds. 
The latter are numerous, round, reddish-brown, and of the size 
of black mustard-seeds. The corm of the meadow-saffron attains 
its full size in June or early in July. A smaller corm is then 
formed from the old one, close to its root ; and this in September 
and October produces the crocus-like flowers. In the succeeding 
January or February it sends up its leaves, together with the 
ovary, which perfects its seeds during the summer. The young 
corm, at first about the diameter of the flower-stalk, grows 
continuously, till in the following July it attains the size of a 
small apricot. The parent corm remains attached to the new 
one, and keeps its form and size till April in the third year of its 
existence, after which it decays. In some cases a single corm 
produces several new plants during its second spring by giving 
rise to immature corms. 

C. autumnale and its numerous varieties as well as other 
species of the genus, are well known in cultivation, forming 
some of the most beautiful of autumn-flowering plants. They 
are very easy to cultivate and do not require lifting. The most 
suitable soil is a light, sandy loam enriched with well decomposed 
manure, in a rather moist situation. The corms should be planted 
not less than 3 in. deep. Propagation is effected by seed or 
increase of corms ; the seed should be sown as soon as it is ripe 
in June or July. 

Colchicum was known to the Greeks under the name of 
KoXxtKor, from KoAx^', or Colchis, a country in which the 
plant grew ; and it is described by Dioscorides as a poison. In 
the 17 th century the corms were worn by some of the German 
peasantry as a charm against the plague. The drug was little 
used till 1763, when Baron Storck of Vienna introduced it for 
the treatment of dropsy. Its use in febrile diseases, at one time 
extensive, is now obsolete. As a specific for gout colchicum 
was early employed by the Arabs ; and the preparation known 
as eau medicinale, much resorted to in the i8th century for the 
cure of gout, owes its therapeutic virtues to colchicum ; but 
general attention was first directed by Sir Everard Home to the 
use of the drug in gout. 

Fpr medical purposes the corm should be collected in the 
early summer and, after the outer coat has been removed, 
should be sliced and dried at a temperature of 130® to 150® F. 

The chief constituents of colchicum are two alkaloids, colchicine 
and watrine. Colchicine is the active principle and may be 
given m full form in doses of ^ grain. It is a yellow, micro- 
crystalline powder, soluble in water, alcohol and chloroform, 
and forming readily decomposed salts with acids. It is the 
methyl ester of a neutral body colchicein, which may be obtained 
in white acicular crystals. 

The official dose of powdered colchicum is 2 to 5 grains, which 
may be given in a cachet. The British Pharmacopoeia contains 
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h Van extract of the fieth corm^ having doses of | to t grain, and 
(2) the Vi^i4m CdMci, made by treating the dried coitn wit^ 
sherry and given in doses of lo to 30 mimm& Thii latter la tbe 
preparation still most generally used, though the presence of 
vemtrine both in the corm and the seeds renders the use of 
colehicine itself theoretically preferaMe^ The dried rbe seeds of 
this plant are also used in mcdkine* They are cxcee&gly hard 
and difficult to pulverize, odourless, bitter and readify confused 
with black mustard seeds« They contain a volatile oil which 
does not occur in the corm, and their proportion of colchiciiie 
is higher, for which reason the Tinetmu Cdehici Sminum^ 
doses tors minims— is preferable to the wine prepared from the 
corm. At present this otherwise excellent preparation is not 
standardised, but the suggestion has been n^e that it should 
be standardised to contain o*i % of colchicine. The salicylate 
of colchicine is stable in water and may be given in doses of about 
one^thirtieth of a grain. It ia often known as Colchi-Sal. 

Pharmcwdogy, — Cokhicum or colchicine, when applied to 
tine skin, acts as a powerful irritant, causing local {min and 
congestion. When inhaled, the powder causes violent sneezing, 
similar to that produced by veratrine itself, which is, as alreacfy 
stated, a constituent of the corm. Taken intemaUy, cokhicum 
or colchicine markedly increases the amount of bile ^ured into 
the alimentaiy canal, being amongst the most powerful of kxmwn 
cholagogues. Thou^ this action doubtless contributes to its 
remarkable therapeutic power, it is very far from being an 
adequate explanation of the virtues of the drug in gout. In 
larger doses cokhicum or colchicine acts as a most violent gastro* 
xntesthmi irritant, causing terrible pain, colic, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
haemorrhjge from the bowel, thirst and ultimately death from 
collapse. This is accelerated by a marked depressant action 
upon the heart, similar to that produced by veratrine and 
aconite. Large doses also depress the nervous system, weakening 
the anterior horns of (n'ey matter in the spinal cord so as uHi* 
mately to cause complete paralysis, and also causing a partial 
insensibility of the cutaneous nerves of touch and pain. The 
action of cokhicum or colchicine upon the kidneys has been 
minutely studied, and it is asserted on the one hand that the 
urinary solids are much diminished and, on the other hand, 
that they are markedly increased, the specific gravity of the 
secretion being much raised. These assertions, and the total 
inadequacy of the pharmacology of cokhicum, as above detailed, 
to explain its specific therapeutic property, show that the secret 
of cokhicum is as yet undiscovered. 

The sole but extremely important use of this drug is as a 
specific for gout. It has an extraordinary power over the pain j 
of acute gout; it lessens the severity and frequency of the attacks 
when given continuously between them, and it markedly controls 
such symptoms of gout as eczema, bronchitis and neuritis, | 
whilst it IS entirely moperative against these conditions when : 
they are not of gouty origin. Despite the general recognition 
of these facts, the pharmacology of colchicum has hitherto 
thrown no light on the pathology of gout, and the pathology of 
gout has thrown no light upon the manner in which cokhicum 
exerts its unique inftuence upon this disease. Veratrine is 
useless in the treatment of gout. A further curious fact, doubtless 
of very great significance, but hitherto lackii^ interpretation, 
is that the administration of cokhicum during an acute attack 
of gout may often hasten the oncoming of the next attack ; and 
this property, familiar to many gouty patients,may not be affected 
by the administration of small doses after the attack. Aitoge&er 
colchicum is a puzzle, and wiE remain so until the efficient poison 
of gout is isolated and defined. When that is done, colchicine 
may be found to exhibit a definite chemkai interaction with 
this hitherto undiscovered substance. 

In cci€himm pmonmg, empty the stomach, give white of 
egg, olive or salad oil, and water. Use hot bottles and stknutents, 
especially trying to counteract the cardiac depression by otro^ 
pine, caffeine, strop^thin, &c. 

COLCHIS, in ancient geography, a nearly triangufair distrkt 
of Asia Minor, at the eastern extreme of tlie Blade Sea, bounded 
on the N. by the Caucasus, whHi separated it from Asmtk 


Sarmatia, E j by Iberia, 4 . by the Ifobies Mosehidi Amefria and 
part of BOfitus, and W; by the Etixine. Thb ancient district is 
represemed roughly by the^ modem province of feutais (formeriy 
Mingrelia). The nalme of Cokhis first appears in Aeschylus and 
Pindar. It was inhabited by a numb<^r of tribes whose settle-^ 
ments lay chkfiy Hoag the shore of the Black Sea. The chief of 
thosb were the Lazi, Moschi, Apsilae, Abasci, Sagadae, Suani 
and Coraxi. These tribes difieied so completely in bnguage and 
appearance from the sunwunding nations, that the ancients 
originated various theories to account for the phenomenon. 
Herodotus, who states that they, with the Egyptians and the 
Ethiopians, were the first to practise circumcision, believed them 
to have ^rung from the relics of the army of Sesostris ty.e.), 
and thus regarded them as Egyptians. Apollonius Rhikius 
(Atigm. iv. 279) states that the E^ptians Of Colchis preserved 
as hekiooms a number of wooden (tablets) showing seas 

and highways with considerable accuracy. Though this theory 
was not generally adopted by the ancients^ it has been defended, 
but not with complete success, by some modem writers, it is 
quite possible that there was an ancient trade connexion between 
the Cokhians and the Mediterranean peoples. We Icam that 
women were buried, while the corpses of men were suspended on 
trees. The principal coast town was the Ifilessan colony of 
Dioscurias (Roman Sebastopolis ; mod. Sukhum Ksdeh)> 
ancient name being preserved in the modem C. Iskuria. The 
chief river was the rhasis (mod. Rion). From Colchis is derived 
the name of the plant Colchicum (q^v.). 

Colchis was celebrated in Greek mythology as the destination of 
the Argonauts, the home of Medea and the special domain of 
sorcery. Several Greek colonies were founded there by Miletus. 
At a remote period it seems to have been incorporated with the 
Persian empire, though the inhabitants evidently enjoyed a 
considerable degree of independence ; m this condition it was 
found by Alexander the Great, when he invaded Persia. From 
this lime till the era of the Mithradatic wars nothing is known 
of its history. At the time of the Roman invasion it seems to 
have paid a nominal homage to Mithradates the Great and to have 
been rukd over by Machares, his second son. On the defeat of 
Mithradates by Pompey, it became a Roman province. After 
the death of Pompey, Pharnaces, the son of Mithradates, rose in 
rebellion against the Roman yoke, subdued Colchis and Armenia, 
and made head, though but for a short time, against the Roman 
arms. After this Colchis was incorporated with Fontus, and the 
Cokhians are not again alluded to in ancient history till the 
6th century, when, idong with the Abasci or Abasgi, under thek 
king Gobozes, whose mother was a Roman, they oidled in the aid 
of Chosroes 1 . of Persia (541). The importance of the district, 
then generally called Lazka from the Lazi (cl. mod Lazistan) 
who led the revolt, was due to the fact that it was the only remain- 
ing bar whkh held the Persians, already masters of Iberia, from 
the Black Sea. It had therefore been specially garrisoned by 
Justinian under first Peter, a Persian slave, and Subsequently 
Johaimea Tzibos, who built Petra on the coast as the Roman 
headquarters. Tzibos took advantage of the extreme poverty of 
the Lazi to create a Roman monopoly by whkh be became a 
middleman for all the trade both expe^ and import. Chosroes 
at once accepted the invitation of Gobazes and suaseeded in 
capturing Petfa(AJ>. 541). The mtsakmary zeal of the Zoroasfrrian 
priests soon caused discontent among the Christian inhabitants 
of Colchis, and Gobazes, perceiving that Chosroes intended to 
Persianke the district, api^aled to Rome, with the result that in 
549 one Dagkthaeus waa sent out with 7000 Romans and 1000 
auxiliaries of the .Trani (Zani, SonniX The ** Lizic War ** lasted 
till 556 with varying success. Petra was recaptured in 551 and 
Archaeopolk was held^by the Romiuki against the Persian general 
Memeroes. Gobazes 'wee assassinated in 552, but the Persian 
general Nochoragan was heavily defeated at Pbasis in 353. 

By the peace of 562 the district was kft in Roman possesskxn, 
but during the next 190 years it is improbable that the Romans 
exercised much authority over it. In 69? we hear of a revolt 
a^snst Rome led by Skills the Patrkian, who allied bimsdf 
with the Arabs. JmiMm H. in his second period of rule sent 
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Lm the IsiMiefij eftervutrchi induce tit Alum to 

ettMfe tit Ab^sgi. The AlAiul, hewing gMtuuA kmwledge of 
the district by b trick, k^Mtkd LmIcMs and; |irobably in 71% a 
Koman axtd ArmehiM army laid iicge to Ari&eopolii^ On the 
approach of a Saracen force they mtbfed, but a small plundering 
dttachiaent whs cut Oltimatsiy joined this band and 
aided by the Apstlian chief Diarinus escaped with them to the 
coast. 

From the beginning of the i^th to the end of the xyth century 
the district mider the itame (f .0.) was governed bv an 

ftidejfinndeiit dynasty, the lladians, wh^h was succeeded by a 
semi^itidepesictent dj/^ty, the CMimTaiis, who by fSjS had 
submitled to Russia^ thot^h they retaked a nominal sovereignty. 
In xS66 the district was Cnolly annetxwd by Russia. 

For the kings see Stckvis, Mmud d*h%sioif§, i. Ss* (J. M. M.) 

CO&COTHAJI (adapted in Ronnanie languages from Arabic 
gu/gohtf, which was probably corruption of tie Gr. xdkxnufBo^y 
from xaAtx^, copper, fiower^ i.r. copper sulphate)^ a name 
gken to the bcuwnktHred ferric oxide formed in the pceparation 
of fuming siipktric (Hcrdbansen) acid by distilling ferrous 
fulphate. It is used as a poKshing powder, forming die rouge of 
jewellers, and as the pigment Indimi led. It is also known as 
Cromi MmUs^ 

OOL 0 (in 0 . Eng. mU and ceald^ a word coming ultimately 
from a root cognate with the Lat. grk, gdam, and common in 
the Teutonic languages, which usually have two distinct forms 
for the substantive and the adjective,, ci Ger. Kidu, kaU^ Dutch 
koudei katid}, subjectively the sensation which is excited by contact 
with a substance whose temperature is bwer than the normal ; 
objectively a quality or condition of material bodies which gives 
rise to that sensation. Whether cold, in the objective sense, was 
to be regarded as a positive quality or merely as absence of heat 
was long a debated question. Thus Robert Boyle, who does not 
commit himself definitely to either view, says, m his New Experi- 
ments and Observations touching Coldy that the dispute which is 
the primum frtgidum is very well known among naturalists, 
some contending for the earth, others for water, others for the air, 
and some of the moderns for nitre, but all seeming to agree that 
there is some body or other that is of its own nature supremely 
cold and by participation of which all other bodies obtain that 
quality.’’ But with the general acceptance of the dynamical 
theory of heat, cold naturally came to be regarded as a negative 
conditkni, depending on decrease in the amount of the mol^ukr 
vibration that constitutes heat. 

The question whether there is a limit to the degree of cold 
possible, and, if so, where the zero must be placed, was first 
attacked by the French physicist, G. Amontons, in 1702-1705, 
in connexion with his improvements in the oir-therraometer. 
In his instrument temperatures were indicated by the height 
at which a column of mercury was sustained by a certain mass 
of air, the volume or “ spring ” of which of course varied with 
the heat to which it was exposed. Amontons therefore argued 
that the zero of his thermometer would be that temperature at 
which the spring of the air in it was reduced to nothing. On the 
scale he used the boiling-point of water was marked at 73 and the 
melting-point of ice at sii, so tlmt the zero of his scale was 
equivalent to about - 240® on the centigrade scale. This remark- 
ably close approximation to the modem value of - 273° for the 
zero of the anf-thermometer was further improved on by J. H. 
Lambert {Pyrometrie, 1779), who gave the value - 270® and 
observed that this temperature might be regarded as absolute 
cold Values of this order for the absolute zero were not, 
however, universally accepted about this period. Laplace and 
Lavoisier, fot instance, in thdpr treatise on heat (1780^ arrived 
at values rangii^ from 1500® to 3000® below the freezing-point 
of wateiv and thought that in any case it must be at kast 600® 
below, while John Dalton in his Chmied Philosophy gave ten 
calculations this value, and finally adpptod 3000® C. as the 
natuval zero of tempmture. After J. P. Joule had determined 
the mechanical equivajient of heat, Lord K 4 vln approacheo 
the qnestbii friml an entirely difierent point of view, and in 
i! 84& devised 4 scftle of absolute temperature which was inde- 


pendent of the properties of 4 ny particular substance and was 
based solely on the fundamental laws of thernMkdb^naini^ (see 
Hsat and THEA»ioDYNiiHiGst)< It followed from the princiries 
on which this scale was constructed that its zero was pkced at 
^ 273®, at aknoft predody the same point as the zero of the 
ak-thermoimter. 

In nature the realms of space, on the probable assumption 
that the interstellar medium is petfectly transparent and diather- 
monous, must, as was pointed out by W. J. Macquom Rankine, 
be incapable ^ accluinug any temperature, and must therefore 
be at the absolute zero. That, however, is not to say that if a 
suitable thermometer could be projected into space it would 
give a reading of - 273®. On the contrary, not being a trans- 
parent and dsatheimanous body, it would absorb radiation 
from the sun and other stars, and would thus become warmed. 
Professor J. H. Poynting (“ Radiation in the Solar System,” 
Phil* Trans., A, 1903, 20a, p. 525) showed that as regards bodies 
in the solar eyitem the effects of radiation from the stars are 
negHgiUe, and calculated that by solar radiation akne a small 
ab^rbing sphere at the distance of Mercury from the sun would 
have its temperature raised to 483® Abs* (210® C.), at the distance 
of Venus to 358® Abs. (85® C.), of the earth to 300® Abs. (27® C.), 
of Mara to 243® Abs. ( - 30® C), and of Neptune to only 54® Abs. 
( - 219® C.). The French physicists of the early part of the 19th 
century held a different view, and rejected the hypothesis of the 
absolute cold of space. Fourier, for instance, postulated a 
fundamental temperature of space as necessary for the explana- 
tion of the heat-effects observed on the surface of the earth, and 
estimated that in the interplanetary regions it was iitde less 
than that of the terrestrial poles and below the freezing-point of 
mercury, though it was different in other parts of space {Ann* 
chdm* phys*, 1824, 27, pp. 141, 150). C. S. M. Pouillet, again, 
calculated the temperature of interplanetaiy space as - 142® C. 
{Comptes rendus, 1838, 7, p. 61), and Sir John Herschel as 
- 150® {Ency, Brit., 8th cd., art. “ Meteorology,” p. 643)^ 

To attain the absolute zero in the laboratory, that is, to 
deprive a substance entirely of its heat, is a thermodynamical 
impossibility, and the most that the physicist can hope for is an 
indefinitely close approach to that point. The lowest steady 
temperature obtainable by the exhaustion of liquid hydrogen 
is about - 262® C. (ii® Abs.), and the liquefaction of helium by 
Professor Kamerlingh Onnes in 1908 yielded a liquid having a 
boiling-point of about 4*3® Abs., which on exhaustion must 
bring us to within about 2J degrees of the absolute zero. (See 
Liquid Gasbs.) 

For a “ cold," m the medical sense, see Catarrh and Respiratory 
System : Pathology. 

GOLDEN, CADWALLADfiR (1688-1776), American physician 
and colonial official, was bom at Duns, Second, on the 17th of 
February 1688. He graduated at the university of Edinburgh 
in 1705, spent three years in London in the study of medicine, 
and emigrated to America in 1708. After practising medicine 
for ten years in Philadelphia, he was invited to settle in New 
York by Governor Hunter, and in 1718 was appointed the first 
surveyor- general of the colony. Becoming a member of the 
provincial council in 1720, he served for many years as its presi- 
dent, and from 1761 until his death was lieutenant-goveraor ; 
for a considerable part of the time, during the mterim between 
the appointment of governors, he was acting-governor. About 
1755 he retired from medical practice. As early as 1729 he had 
built a country house called Coldengham on the line between 
Ulster and Orange counties, where he spent much of his time 
until 1761. Aristocratic and extremely conservative, he had a 
violent distrust of popular government and a strong aversion 
to tile popular party in New York. Naturally he came into 
frequent conflict with the growing sentiment in the colony in 
opposition to royal taxation. He was acting-governor when in 
1765 the stamped paper to be used under the Stamp Act arrived 
in the port of New York ; a mob burned him in effigy in his 
own coach in Bowling Green, in sight of the enraged acting- 
governor and of Geni^ Gage ; and Golden was compelled to 
surrender the stamps to the city council, by whom they were 
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locked up in the city haO until all attempts to enforce the new 
law were abandoned* Subsequently Golden secured the sus* 

e jnsion of the provincial assembly by an act of parliament. 

e understood, however, the real temper of the patriot party, 
and in 1775, when the outbreak of hostilities seemed inevitable, 
he strongly advised the ministry to act with caution and to 
concede some of the colonists’ demands. When the war began, 
he retired to his Long Island country seat, where he died on the 
28th of September 1776. Golden was widely known among’ 
scientists and men of letters in England and America. He was 
a life-long student of botany, and was the first to introduce in 
America the classification system of Linnaeus, who gave the 
name Goldenia ” to a newly recognized genus. He was an 
intimate friend of Benjamin Franklin. He wrote several medical 
works of importance in their day, the most noteworthy being 
A Treatise on Wounds and Fevers (1765) ; he also wrote The 
Eisiory of the Five Indian Nations depending on the Province 
of New York (1727, reprinted 1866 and 1905), and an elaborate 
work on The Principles of Action in Matter (1751), which, with 
his Introduction to the Study of Physics {c. 1756), his Enquiry into 
the Principles of Vital Motion (1766), and his Reflections {c. 1770), 
mark him os the first of American materialists and one of the 
ablest material philosophers of his day. I, Woodbridge Riley, 
in American Philosophy (New York, 1907), made the first 
critical study of Golden’s philosophy, and said of it that it 
Combined ** Newtonian mechanics with the ancient hylozoistic 
doctrine ...” and ultimately reached a kind of dynamic 
panpsychism, substance being conceived as a self-acting and 
universally diffused principle, whose essence is power and force.” 

See AJice M. Keys, Caawallader Golden, A Representative iSth 
Century Official {New York, 1906), a Columbia University doctoral 
dissertation ; J. G. Mumford, Narrative of Medicine in America 
(New York, 1903) ; and Asa Gray, “ Selections from the Scientic 
Correspondence of Cadwallader Golden ’ in American Journal of 
Science, vol. 44, 184^. 

His grandson, Cadwallader David Golden (i769~.i834), 
lawyer and politician, was educated in London, but returned 
in X785 to New York, where he attained great distinction at the 
bar. He was a colonel of volunteers during the war of 1812, and 
from i8i8 to 1821 was the successor of Jacob Redcliff as mayor 
of New York City. He was a member of the state assembly 
(1818) and the state senate (1825-1827), and did much to secure 
the construction of the Erie Canal and the organization of the 
state public school system ; and in 1821-1823 he was a repre- 
sentative in Congress. He wrote a Life of Robert Fulton (1817) 
and a Memoir of the Celebration of the Completion of the New York 
Canals (1825). 

COLD HARBOR, Old and New, two localities in Hanover 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., 10 m, N.E. of Richmond. They were 
the scenes of a succession of battles, on May 31-June 12, 1864, 
between the Union forces under command of General U. S. 
Grant and the Confederates under General R. E. Lee, who 
held a strongly entrenched line at New Cold Harbor. The 
main Union attack on June 3 was delivered by the II. 
(Hancock), VI. (Wright), and XVIIL (W. F. Smith) corps, and 
was brought to a standstill in eight minu tes. An order from army 
headquarters to renew the attack was ignored by the officers and 
men at the front, who realized fully the strength of the hostile 
position. These troops lost os many as 5000 men in an hour’s 
fighting, the greater part in the few minutes of the actual assault. 
In the constant fighting of 31st of May to 12th of June on this 
ground Grant lost 14,000 men. (See Wilderness and American 
Civil War.) 

COLDSTREAM, a police buigh of Berwickshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 1482. It is situated on the north bank of the Tweed, 
here spanned by John Smeaton’s fine bridge of five arches, 
erected in 1763-1766, 13J m. south-west of Berwick by the 
North Eastern railway. The chief public buildings are the town 
hall, library, mechanics’ institute, and cottage hospital. Some 
brewing is carried on. Owing to its position on the Border and 
also as the first ford of any consequence above Berwick, the 
town played a prominent part in Scottish history during manv 
centuries. Here Edward 1 . crossed the stream in 1296 with ha 


invadihg host, and Moptrose with the Covenantors in 1^0* 
Of the Cistercian priom founded about xi6i bjr Cospatxic of 
Dunbar, and destroyed by ^ Hertford in 1545, lyhich 

stood a little to the east of the present market**plaGe, no trace 
remains ; ^t for nearly four hundred years it was a centre of 
religious fervour. Here it was that the papal legate, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL. published a buU against the printix^ of the 
Scriptures ; and by the irony of fate its site was occupied in the 
X9th century by an establishment, under Dr Adam Thomson, 
for the production of cheap Bibles. At Coldstream Genera) 
Monk raised in 1659 the celebrated raiment of Foot Guards 
bearing its name. Like Gretna Green, Coldstream long enjoyed 
a notorie^ as the resort of runaway couples, the old toll-house 
at the bridge being the usual scene of the marriage ceremony. 

Marriage House,” as it is called, still exists in good repair. 
Henry Brougham, afterwards lord chancellor, was married in 
this clandestme way, though in an inn and not at the bridge, in 
1821, Biigham, 3 m. west, was once a place of no small import- 
ance, for there in x 188 William the Lion conferred with the bishop 
of Durham concerning the attempt of the English Church to 
impose its supremacy upon Scotland ; there in 1289 was held the 
convention to consider the question of the marriage of the Maid 
of Norway with Prince Edward of England ; and there, too, in 
1290 was signed the treaty of Birgham, which secured the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. Seven miles below Coldstream on the 
English side, though 6 m. north-east of it, are the massive ruins 
of Norham Castle, made famous by Scott’s Marmion, and from 
the time of its building by Ranulph Flambard in 1121 a focus 
of Border history during four centuries. 

COLDWATBR, a city and county-seat of Branch county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on Coldwater Stream ^which connects two 
of the group of small lakes in the vicinity), about 80 m. 
S.S.E. of Grand Rapids. Pop. (1890) 5247 ; (1900) 6216, of 
whom 431 were foreign-born ; (1904, state census) 6225. It 
is served by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railway. It is 
the seat of a state public school and temporary home (opened 
in 1874) for dependent, neglected or ill-treated children, who 
are received at any age under twelve. The city is situated in 
a fine farming region, has an important flouring and grist mill 
industry, and also manufactures Portland cement, liniment, 
lumber, furniture, sashes, doors and blinds, brass castings, sleiglis, 
shoes, &c. The municipality owns and operates the water-works 
and electric lighting plant. Coldwater was settled in 1829, was 
laid out as a town under the name of Lyons in 1832, received its 
present name in the following year, was incorporated as a village 
in 1837, was reached by railway and became the county-seat in 
1851, and was chartered as a city in 1861. 

COLE, SIR HENRY (1808-1882), English civil servant, was 
bom at Bath on the 15th of July 1808, and was the son of an 
officer in the army. At the age of fifteen he became clerk to 
Sir Francis Palgrave, then a subordinate officer in the record 
office, and, helped by Charles Buller, to whom he had been intro- 
duced by Thomas Love Peacock, and who became chairman 
of a royal commission for inquiry into the condition of the 
public records, worked his way up until he became an assistant 
keeper. He largely assisted in influencing public opinion in 
support of Sir Rowland Hill’s reforms at the post office. A 
connexion with the Society of Arts caused him to drift gradually 
out of the record office : he was a leading member of the com- 
mission that organized the Great Exhibition of 1851, and upon 
the conclusion ^ its labours was made secretary to the School 
of Design, which by a series of transformations became in 1853 
the Department of Science and Art. Under its auspices the 
South Kensington (now Victoria and Albert) Museum was 
founded in 1855 upon land purchased out of the surplus Of the 
exhibition, and Cole practically became its director, retiring in 
1873. His proceedings were frequently criticized, but the 
museum owes much to his energy. Indefatigable, genial and 
masterful, he drove everything before him, and by all sorts of 
schemes and devices built up a great institution, whose variety 
and inequality of composition seemed imaged in the anomalous 
structure in which it was temporarily housed. He also, though 
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to the financial disappointment many, conferred a great 
benefit upon the metropolis by originating the scheme for the 
erection of the Royal Albert Hall He was active in founding 
t^e national training schools for cookery and music, the latter 
the germ of the Royal College of Musics He edited the works of 
his benefactor Peacock ; and was in his younger days largely 
connected with the press, and the author of many useful topo- 
graphical handbooks published under lire pseudonym of “ Felix 
Summerly.” He died on the i8th of April 1882. • 

COLB, THOMAS (1801-1848), American landscape painter, 
was bom at Bolton-le-Moors, England, on the ist of February 
1801. In 1819 the family emigrated to America, settling first in 
Philadelphia and then at Steubenville, Ohio, where Cole learned 
the rudiments of his profession from a wandering portrait painter 
named Stein. He went about the country painting portraits, 
but with little financial success. Removing to New York (1825), 
he displayed some landscapes in the window of an eating-house, 
where they attracted the attention of the painter Colonel 
Trumbull, who sought him out, bought one of his canvases, and 
found him patrons. From this time Cole was prosperous. He is 
best remembered by a series of pictures consisting of four canvases 
representing ” The Voyage of Life,” and another series of five 
canvases representing ” The Course of Empire,” the latter now 
irt the gallery of the New York Historical Society. They were 
allegories, in the taste of the day, and became exceedingly popular, 
being reproduced in engravings with great success. The work, 
however, was meretricious, the sentiment false, artificial and 
conventional, and the artistes genuine fame must rest on his 
landscapes, which, though thin in the painting, hard in the 
handling, and not infrequently painful in detail, were at least 
earnest endeavours to portray the world out of doors as it 
appeared to the painter ; their failings were the result of Cole’s 
environment and training. He had an influence on his time and 
his fellows which was considerable, and with Durand he may be 
said to have founded the early school of American landscape 
painters. Cole spent the years 1829-1832 and 1841-1842 abroad, 
mainly in Italy, and at Florence lived with the sculptor 
Greenough. After 1827 he had a studio in the Catskills which 
furnished the subjects of some of his canvases, and he died at 
Catskill, New York, on the iith of February 1848. His pictures 
are in many public and private collections. His ” Expulsion from 
Eden ” is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

COLE, TIMOTHY (1852- ), American wood engraver, was 

born in London, England, in 1852, his family emigrating to the 
United States in 1858. He established himself in Chicago, where 
in the great fire of 1871 he lost everything he possessed. In 1875 
he removed to New York, finding work on the Century (then 
Scribner* s) magazine. He immediately attracted attention bv 
his unusud facility and his sympathetic interpretation of illustra- 
tions and pictures, and his publishers sent him abroad in 1883 to 
engrave a set of blocks after the old masters in the European 
galleries. These achieved for him a brilliant success. His repro- 
ductions of Italian, Dutch, Flemish and English pictures were 
ublished in book form with appreciative notes by the engraver 
imself. Though the advent of new mechanical processes had 
rendered wood engraving almost a lost art and left practically 
no demand for the work of such craftsmen, Mr Cole was thus 
enabled to continue his work, and became one of the foremost 
contemporary masters of wood engraving. He received a 
medal of the first class at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and the 
only grand prize given for wood engraving at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St Louis, Missouri, in 1904, 

COLE, VICAT (1833-1893), English painter, born at Ports- 
mouth on the 17th of April 1833, was the son of the landscape 
painter, George Cole, and in his practice followed his father’s 
lead with marked success. He exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion at the age of nineteen, and was first represented at the Royal 
A^iademy in 1853, His election as an associate of this institution 
took place in 1870, and he became an Academician ten years later. 
He died in London on the 6th of April 1893. Th® wide popularity 
Of his work was due partly to the simple directness of his technical 
method; and partly to his habitual choice of attractive material. 


Most of his subjects were found in the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, and along the banks of the Thames. One of his largest 
pictures, ” The Pool of London,” was bought by the Chantrey 
Fund Trustees in 1888, and is now in the Tate Gallery. 

See Robert Chignell, The Ltfe and Pamttngs of Vicat Cole, R.A. 
(London, 1899), 

COLEBROOKE, HENRY THOMAS (1765-1837), English 
Orientalist, the third son of Sir George Colebrooke, 2nd baronet, 
was born in London on the 15th of June 1765. He was educated 
at home ; and when only fifteen he had made considerable 
attainments in classics and mathematics. From the age of 
twelve to sixteen he resided in France, and in 1782 was appointed 
to a writership in India. About a year after his arrival there he 
was placed in the board of accounts in Calcutta ; and three years 
later he was removed to a situation in the revenue department 
at Tirhut. In 1 789 he was removed to Purneah, where he investi- 
gated the resources of that part of the country, and published his 
Remarks on the Husbandry and Commerce of Bengal, privately 
printed in 1795, in which he advocated free trade between Great 
Britain and India. After eleven years’ residence in India, 
Colebrooke began the study of Sanskrit ; and to him was confided 
the translation of the great Digest of Hindu Laws, which had been 
left unfinished by Sir William Jones. He translated the two 
treatises Mitaeshara and Dayahhaga under the title Law of In- 
heniance. He was sent to Nagpur in 1799 on a special mission, 
and on his return was made a judge of the new court of appeal, 
over which he afterwards presided. In 1805 Lord Wellesley 
appointed him professor of Hindu Law and Sanskrit at the college 
of Fort William. During his residence at Calcutta he wrote his 
Sanskrit Graw war (1805), some papers on the religious ceremonies 
of the Hindus, and his Essay on the Vedas (1805), for a long time 
the standard work on the subject. He became member of council 
in 1807 and returned to England seven years later. He died on 
the i8th of March 1837. He was a director of the Asiatic Society, 
and many of the most valuable papers in the society’s Transac- 
tions were communicated by him. 

His life was written by his son, Sir T E Colebrooke, in 1873 

COLEMANITE, a hydrous calcium borate, CagB^-Oii SHoO, 
found in Oilifornia as brilliant monoclinic crystals. It contains 
50*9 % of boron tnoxide, and is an important source of com- 
mercial borates and boracic acid. Beautifully developed 
crystals, up to 2 or 3 in. in length, encrust cavities in compact, 
white colemanite ; they are colourless and transparent, and 
the brilliant lustre of their faces is vitreous to adamantine in 
character. There is a perfect cleavage parallel to the plane of 
symmetry of the crystals. Hardness 4-4^ ; specific gravity 
2-42. The mineral was first discovered in 1882 in Death Valley, 
Inyo county, California, and in the following year it was found 
in greater abundance near Daggett in San Bernardino county, 
forming with other borates and borosilicates a bed in sedi- 
mentary strata of sandstones and clays; in more recent years 
very large masses have been found and worked in these localities, 
and also in Los Angeles county (see Special Report, 1905, of 
U.S. Census Bureau on Mines and Quarries ] and Mineral 
Resources of the U.S,, ^907). 

Priceite and pandermite are hydrous calcium borates with very 
nearly the same composition as colemanite, and they may really 
be only impure forms of this species. They are massive white 
minerds, the former friable and chalk-like, and the latter firm 
and compact in texture. Priceite occurs near Chetco in Curry 
county, Oregon, where it forms layers between a bed of slate and 
one of tough blue steatite ; embedded in the steatite are rounded 
masses of priceite varying in size from that of a pea to masses 
weighing 200 lb. Pandermite comes from AsiaMinor, and is shipped 
from the port of Panderma on the Sea of Marmora : it occurs as 
large nodules, up to a ton in weight, beneath a thick bed of gypsum. 

Another borate of commercial importance found abundantly in 
the Californian deposits is ulexite, also known as boronatrocalcite 
or ” cotton-ball,” a hydrous calcium and sodium borate, 
CaNaBgOj, + SHjO, which forms rounded masses consisting of a 
loose aggregate of fine fibres. It is the principal species in the 
borate deposits in the Atacama region of South America. (L. J. s.) 
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OOLBNSO, JOHM WILUAH (1S14-1883), Engliah bishop of 

Natal, was bom at St Austell, Cornwall, on the a4th of January 
1814. His family were in embarrassed circumstances, and he was 
indebted to relatives for the means of university education. In 
1836 he was second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman at Cambridge, 
and in 1837 he became fellow of St John’s. Two years later he 
went to Harrow as mathematical tutor, but the step proved an un- 
fortunate one. The school was just then at the lowest ebb, and 
Colenso not only had few pupils, but lost most of his property 
by a fire. He went back to Cambridge, and in a short time paid 
off heavy debts by diligent tutoring and the proceeds of his 
series of manuals of algebra (1841) and arithmetic (1843), which 
were adopted all over England. In 1846 he became rector of 
Forncett St Mary, Norfolk, and in 1853 he was appointed 
bishop of Natal. He at once devoted himself to acquiring the 
Zulu language, of which he compiled a grammar and a dictionary, 
and into which he translated the New Testament and other 
portions of Scripture. He had already given evidence, in a 
volume of sermons dedicated to Maurice, that he was not satisfied 
with the traditional views about the Bible. The puzzling 
questions put to him by the Zulus strengthened him in this 
attitude and led him to make a critical examination of the 
Pentateuch. His conclusions, positive and negative, were 
published in a series of treatises on the PentateuA, extending 
from 1862 to 1879, and, being in advance of his time, were 
naturally disputed in England with a fervour of conviction 
equal to his own. On the continent they attracted the 
notice of Abraham Kuenen, and furthered that scholar’s in- 
vestigations. 

While the controversy raged in England, the South African 
bishops, whose suspicions Colenso had already incurred by the 
liberality of his views respecting polygamy among native converts 
and by a commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans (1861), 
in which he combated the doctrine of eternal punishment, met 
in conclave to condemn him, and pronounced his deposition 
(December 1863). Colenso, who had refused to appear before 
their tribunal otherwise than as sending a protest by proxy, 
appealed to the privy council, which pronounced that the 
metropolitan of Cape Town (Roljert Gray) had no coercive 
jurisdiction and no authonty to interfere with the bishop of 
Natal. No decision, therefore, was given upon the merits of the 
case. His adversaries, though unable to obtain his condemna- 
tion, succeeded in causing him to be generally inhibited from 
preaching in England, and Bishop Gray not only excommunicated 
him but consecrated a rival bishop for Natal (W. K. Macrone), 
who, however, took his title from Maritzburg. The con- 
tributions of the missionary societies were withdrawn, but an 
attempt to deprive him of his episcopal income was frustrated 
by a decision of the courts. Colenso, encouraged by a handsome 
testimonial raised in England, to which many clergymen sub- | 
scribed, returned to his diocese, and devoted the latter years of j 
his life to further labours as a biblical commentator and translator, j 
He also championed the cause of the natives against Boer op- I 
pression and official encroachments, a course by which he made | 
more enemies among the colonists than he had ever made among j 
the clergy. He died at Durban on the 20th of June 1883. 
His daughter Frances Ellen Colenso (1849-1887) published two 
books on the relations of the Zulus to the British (1880 and 
1885), taking a pro-Zulu view ; and an elder daughter, Harriette 
E. Colenso (b. 1847), became prominent as an advocate of the 
natives in opposition to their treatment by Natal, especially in 
the case of Dinizulu in 1888-1889 and in 1908-1909. 

See hifi Lth by Sir G. W. Cox (1 vols , London, 1888). 

COLENSO, a village of Natal on the right or south bank of 
the Tugela river, 16 m. bjr rail south by east of Ladysmith. It 
was the scene of an action fought on the isth of December 
1899 between the British forces under Sir Redvers Buller and the 
Boers, in which the former were repulsed. (See Ladysmith.) 

COLEOPTBRA, a term used in zoological classification for the 
true beetles which form one of the best-marked and most natural 
of the orders into which the class Hexapoda(or Insecta) has been 
divided. For the relationship of the Coleoptera to other orders 


of insects see Hxxapoda* The name (Gr. ieoX€<k, a sheath^ and 
iTTf/Kf, wings) was first used by Aristotle, who noticed the firm 
protective sheaths, serving as coverings for the hind-wings 
which alone are used for fli|[ht, without recognizing their cor- 
respondence with the fore-wings of other insects. 

These firm fore-wings, or elytra (fig. 1, A), are usually convex 
above, with straight hmd margins {i&rsa) ; when the elytra are 
closed, the two hind margins come together along the mid-dorsal 
line of the body, forming a suture. In many titles the hind- 
wings are reduced to mere vestiges useless for flight, or are 
altcgether absent, and in sudi cases the two elytra sue often 
fused together at the suture j thus organs originally intended 
for flight have been transformed into an armour-like covering 
for the beetle’s hind-body. In correlation with their heavy build 
and the frequent loss of the power of flight, many beetles are 
terrestrial rather than aerial in habit, though a large proportion 
of the order can fly well. 

Arbtotle’s term was adopted by Linnaeus (1758), and has been 
universally used by zoologists. The identification of the elytra 
of beetles with the fore-wings of other insects has indeed ^en 
questioned (1880) by F. Memert, who endeavoured to compare 
them with the tegulae of Hymenoptera, but the older view was 
securely established by the demonstration in pupal elytra by J. 
G. Needham (1898) and W. L. Tower (1903), of nervures similar 
to those of the hind- wing, and by the proof that the small mem- 
branous structures present beneath the elytra of certain beetles, 
believed by Meinert to represent the whole of the true fore-wings, 
are in reality only the alulae. 

Structure,— Besides the conspicuous character of the elytra, 
beetles are distinguished by the adaptation of the jaws for 
biting, the mandibles (fig. i, B^) being powerful, and the first 
pair of maxillae (fig. i, Be) usually typical in form. The maxillae 
of the second pair (fig. i , Hi/) are very intimately fused together 
to form what is called the “ lower lip ” or labium, a firm trans- 
verse plate representing the fused basal portions of the maxillae, 
which may carry a small median “ ligula,” representing appar- 
ently the fused inner maxillary lobes, a pair of paraglossae 
(outer maxillary lobes), and a pair of palps. The feelers of 
beetles differ greatly in the different families (cf. figs. 2 b, 9^ and 
26 b, c); the number of segments is usually eleven, but may vary 
from two to more than twenty. 

The head is extended from behind forwards, so that the 
crown (epicranium) is large, while the face (clypeus) is small. 
The chin (gula) is a very characteristic sclerite in beetles, absent 
only in a few jfamilies, such as the weevils. There is usually a 
distinct labrum (fig. i, Ba). 

The prothorax is large and “ free,” t.e. readily movable on the 
mesothorax, an arrangement usual among insects with the 
power of rapid running. The tergite of the prothorax (pronotum) 
IS prominent in all beetles, r^chii^ back to the bases of the 
elytra and forming a substantial shield for the front part of the 
body. The tergal regions of the mesothorax and of the meta- 
thorax are hidden under the pronotum and the elytra when the 
latter are closed, except that the mesothoracic scutejlum is 
often visible — a small triangular or semicircular plate between 
the bases of the elytra (fig. i, A). The ventral region of the 
thoracic skeleton is complex, each segment usually possessing 
a median sternum with paired epistema (in front) and epimera 
(behind). The articular surfaces of the haunches (coxae) of the 
fore-legs are often conical or globular, so that each limb works 
in a ball-and-socket joint, while the hind haunches large, 
displacing the ventral sclerites of the first two abdominal seg- 
ments (fig. I, C). The legs themselves (fig. i, A) are of the usual 
insectan type, but in many families one, two, or even three of 
the five foot-segments may be reduced or absent. In beetles 
of aquatic habit the intermediate and hind legs are modified 
as swimming-organs (fig. 2, a), while in many beetles that burrow 
into the earth or climb about on trees the fore-legs are broadened 
and strengthened for digging, or lengthened and modified for 
clinging to branches. The hard fore -wings (elytra) are 
strengthened with marginal ridges, usually inflected ventrally 
to form epipleura which fit accurately along the edges of the 
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abdomen. The upper surface ef the elytron » sharply folded 
inwards at intervals, so aa to give rise to a r^ular series of 
extemai longitudinal furrow# (striae) and to form a set of mipports 
between the two chitinous layers forming the elytron. The 
upper surface often shows a number Of impressed dots(punctures). 
Along the sutural border of the elytron, the chitinous lamella 
forms a tubular space within which aire numerous glands. The 
glands occur in groups, and lead into common ducts which open 


usually so much reduced that the foremost apparent Ventral 
sderite of the abdomen represent the tlurd sternite. From 
this point backwards the successive abdominal segments, as 
far as the seventh or eighth, can be readily made out. The 
ninth and tenth segments are at most times retracted within iJie 
eighth. The female can protrude a long flexible tube in connexion 
imh the eighth segment, carrying the sclerites of the ninth at 
its extiemity, and these sclerites may carry short hairy processes 

A 


B 

a 






Fig. I. —Structure of Male Stag-Beetle (Lucanus cewus) A. Dorsal view ; B, mouth organs ; C. under side. 


in several series along the suture. Sometimes the glands are 
found beneath the disk of the elytron, opening by poms on the 
surface. I'he hind-wings, when developed, are characteristic 
in form, possessing a sub-costal nervure with which the reduced 
radial nervure usually becomes associated. There are several 
curved median and cubital nervures and a single anal, Ixit few 
cross nervures or areokts. The wing, when not in use, is folded 



CyhisUf sp, (Water-Beetle). 

Fig. a, — Water Beetles {Dytictdae), a, Beetle; b, head of beetle 
with feelers and palps ; c> larva ; d, pupa. 


both lengthwise and transversely, and doubled up beneath 
the elytron ; to permit the transverse folding, the longitudinal 
nervures are interrupted. 

Ten segments can be recognized---according to the studies 
of K. W. verhoeff (1B94-1896)— in a beetle’s abdomen, but the 
tenth sternite is usually absent. On account of the great 
extension of the metathorax and the haunches of the large hind- 
legs^ the first abdominal sternite is wanting, and the second is 


— the stylets. This flexible tube is the functional ovipositor, 
the typical insectan ovipositor with its three pairs of processes 
(see Hexapoda) being undeveloped among the Coleoptera. In 
male beetles, however, the two pairs of genital processes (para- 
mera) belonging to the ninth abdominal segment are always 
present, though sometimes reduced* Between th^ is situated, 
sometimes asymmetrically, the prominent intromittent organ. 

In the structure of the digestive system, beetles reliable 
most other mandibulate insects, the food-canal consisting of 
gullet, crop, gizrard, mid-gut or stomach, intestine and rectum. 
The stomach is beset throughout its length with numerous 
small, finger-like caecal tubes. The excretory (raalpighian) 
tubes are few in number, either four or six. Many beetles have, 
in connexion with the anus, glands which secrete a repellent 
acid fluid, serving as a defence for the insect when attacked. 
The ** bombardier ” ground beetles (fig. 5) have this habit. 
Oil-beetles (figs. 23 and 24) and ladybirds (fig. 32) ddend them- 
selves by ejecting drops of fluid from the knee-joints. The 
nervous system is remarkably concentrated in some beetles, the 
abdominal ganglia showing a tendency to become shifted 
forward and crowded together, and in certain chafers all the 
thoracic and abdominal ganglia are fused into a single nerve- 
centre situated in the thorax,— a degree of specialization only 
matched in the insectan class among the Hemiptera and some 
muscid flies. 

* Development , — Tlic embryonic development (see HexapoDa) has 

been ■carefully studied in several genera of beetles. As regards growth 
after hatching, beetles undergo a “ complete ” aaetamoiphoaa, 
tlie wing-rudiments developing beneath the cuticle througlawt the 
larval stages, and a resting pupal stage intervening between the last 
larval instar » and the imago. The coleopterous pupa (figs. 
is always ^*freo/’ the legs, wings and other ap^ndages not bemg 

* Instar is a convenient term suggested by D. Sharp to indicate 
a stage in the Hfe^history of an insect between two successivo castings 
of the cuticle. 
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fixed to the body as in the pupa of a moth, and the likeness of pupa 
to perfixit insect is very close. 

The most striking feature in the development of beetles is the 
great diversity noticeable m the outward form of the larva in different 
families. The larva of a ground-beetle or a carnivorous water- 
bf^etle (fig. 2 c) is an active elongate grub with well - armoured 
cuticle. The head — carrying feelers, mandibles and two pairs of 
maxillae — is succeeded by the three thoracic segments, each bearing 
a pair of strong five-segmented legs, whose feet, like those of the adult, 
carry two claws. Ten segments can be distinguished in the tapering 
abdomen, the ninth frequently bearing a pair of tail-feelers (cerci). 
and the tenth, attached ventrally to the ninth, having the anal 
opening at its extremity and performing the function of a posterior 
limb, supporting and temporarily fixing the tail end of the insect 
on the surface over which it crawls. Such a typically ** cam- 
podeiform grub, moving actively about in pursuit of prey, is the 
one extreme of larval structure to be noticed among the Coleoptera. 
The other is exemplified by the while, wrinkled, soft-skinned, legless 
grub of a weevil, which lives underground feeding on roots, or 
burrows in the tissues of plants (fig. 3 b). Between these two 



From Chittenden, Ytarbook^ 1694, U.b. Dept, uf Agriculture. 

Fig. 3. — Grain Weevils, a, Calandra granaria; h, larva; c, pupa; 

d, C. oryzac. 

extremes wo find various transitiona* forms . an active larva, as 
described alxjve, but with four-segmented, single clawed legs, as 
among the rove-beetles and their allies ; the body well armoured, 
but slender and worm-like, with very short legs as in wireworms 
and mealworms (figs. 18, 21 h) ; the body shortened, with the abdo- 
men swollen, but protected with tubercles and spines, and with 
longish legs adapted for an active life, as in the predaceous larvae 
of ladybirds; the body soft-skmned, swollen and caterpillar-like, 
with legs well developed, but leading a sluggish underground life, as 
in the grub of a chafer ; the body soft-skinned and wliitish, and the 
legs greatly reduced in size, as in the wood-feeding grub of a long- 
horn lieetle. In the case of certain beetles whose larvae do not find 
themselves amid appropriate food from the moment of hatching, 
but have to migrate in search of it, an early larval stage, with legs, 
is followed by later sluggish stages in which legs have disappeared, 
funiishmg examples of what is called hypermetamorphosis. For 
example, the gruD of a pea or bean beetle {Bruchus) is hatched, from 
the egg laid by its mother on the carjiel of a leguminous flower, 
with three pairs of legs and spiny processes on the prothorax. It 
bores through and enters the developing seed, where it undergoes 
a moult and becomes legless. Similarly the newly-h.atched larva 
of an oil-beetle (Meloz) is an active little campodeiform insect, which, 
hatched from an egg laid among plants, waits to attach itself to a 
passing bee. Carned to the bee's nest, it undergoes a moult, and 
oecomes a fat-bodied grub, ready to load a quiet life feeding on the 
bee's rich food-stores. 

Distribution and Habits . — ^The Coleoptera are almost world- 
wide in their distribution, being represented in the Arctic 
regions and on almost all oceanic islands. Most of the dominant 
families— such as the Carabidae (ground-beetles), Scarabaeidae 
(chafers), or Curculiomdae (weevils) have a distribution as wide 
as the order. But while some large families, such as the Staphy- 
linidae (rove-beetles) are especially abundant on the great 
northern continents, becoming scarcer in the tropics, others, the 
Cicindelidae (tiger-beetles), for example, are most strongly 
represented in the warmer regions of the earth, and become 


scarce as the collector journeys far to south ot north. The 
distribution of many groups of beetles is restricted in corre- 
spondence with their habits; the Cerambycidae (longhorns), 
whose larvae are wood-borers, are absent from timberless 
regions, and most abundant in the ^[reat tropical forests. Some 
families are very restricted in their range. The Amphiwidae, 
for example, a small family of aquatic beetles, are known only 
from western North America and Eastern Tibet, while an allied 
family, the Pelobiidae^ inhabit the British Isles, the Mediter- 
ranean region, Tibet and Australia. The beetles of the British 
islands afford some very interesting examples of restricted 
distribution among species. For example, large and conspicuous 
European beetles, such as the stag-beetle (fig. i, Lucanus certms) 
and the great water-beetle (Hydrophilus piceus^ fig. 20), are 
confined to eastern and southern Britain, and are unknown 
in Ireland. On the other hand, there are Arctic species like the 
ground-beetle, Pelophila borealis, and south-western species 
like the boring weevil, Mesites Tardyi, common in Ireland, and 
represented in northern or western Britain, but unknown in 
eastern Britain or in Central Europe. Careful study of insular 
faunas, such as that of Madeira by T. V. Wollaston, and of the 
Sandwich Islands by D. Sharp, and the comparison of the species 
found with those of the nearest continental land, furnish the 
student of geographical distribution with many valuable and 
suggestive facts. 

Notes on habit are given below in the accounts of the various 
families. In general it may be stated that beetles live and feed 
in almost all the diverse ways possible for insects. There are 
carnivores, herbivores and scavengers among them. Various 
species among those that arc predaceous attack smaller insects, 
hunt in packs crustaceans larger than themselves, insert their 
narrow heads into snail-shells to pick out and devour the occu- 
pants, or pursue slugs and earthworms underground. The 
vegetable -feeders attack leaves, herbaceous or woody stems 
and roots ; frequently different parts of a plant are attacked 
in the two active st^es of the life-history ; the cockchafers, 
for example, eating leaves, and their grubs gnawing roots. 
Some of the scavengers, like the burying beetles, inter the 
bodies of small vertebrates to supply food for themselves and 
their larvae, or, like the sacred beetle of Egypt, collect for 
the same purpose stores of dung. Many beetles of different 
families have become the “ unbidden guests ”of civilized man, 
and may be found in dwelling-houses, stores and ships’ cargoes, 
eating food-stuffs, paper, furniture, tobacco and drugs. Hence 
we find that beetles of some kind can hold their own anywhere 
on the earth’s surface. Some climb trees and feed on leaves, 
while others tunnel between bark and wood. Some fly through 
the air, others burrow in the earth, while several families have 
become fully adapted to life in fresh water. A large number 
of beetles inhabit the deep limestone caves of Europe and North 
America, while many genera and some whole families are at 
home nowhere but in ants’ nests. Most remarkable is the 
presence of a number of beetles along the seashore between 
tide-marks, where, sheltered in some secure npok, they undergo 
immersion twice daily, and have their active life confined to the 
few hours of the low ebb. 

Siridiflating Organs . — Many beetles make a hissing or chirping 
sound by rubbing a ** scraper,” formed by a sharp edge or 
prominence on some part of their exoskeleton, over a “ file ” 
formed by a number of fine ridges situate on an adjacent region. 
These stridulating organs were mentioned by C. Darwin as prob- 
able examples of the action of sexual selection ; they are, however, 
frequently present in both sexes, and in some families also in 
the larvae. An account of the principal types of stridulators 
that have been de3crit)ed has been published by C. J. Gahan 
(1900), The file may be on the head — either upper or lower 
surface — and the scraper formed by the front edge of the pro- 
thorax, as in various wood-boring beetles {Anobium and Scolytus). 
Or ridged areas on the sides of the prothorax may be scraped by 
“ files ’’ on the front thighs, as in some ground-beetles. Among 
the longhorn beetles, the prothorax scrapes over a median file 
on the mid-dorsal aspect of the mesothorax. In a large number 
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of beetles of different families, stridulating areas occur on various 
segments of the abdomen, and are scraped by the elytra. It is 
remarkable that these organs are found in similar positions in 
genera belonging to widely diverpnt families, while two genera 
of the same family may have them in different positions. It 
follows, therefore, that they have been independently acquired 
in the course of the evolution of the Coleoptera* 

Stridulating organs among beetle-larvae have been noted, 
especially in the wood-feeding grub of the stag-beetles (Lucan- 
idae) and their allies the Passalidae, and in the dung-eating 
grubs of the dor-beetles (Geotrupes), which belong to the 
chafer family (Scarabaeidae), These organs are described by 
J. C Schiodte and D. Sharp ; in the stag-beetle larva a series 
of short tubercles on the hind-leg is drawn across the serrate edge 
of a plate on the haunch of the intermediate legs, while in the 
Passalid grub the modified tip of the hind-leg acts as a scraper, 
being so shortened that it is useless for locomotion, but highly 
specialized for producing sound. Whatever may be the true 
explanation of stridulating organs in adult beetles, sexual 
selection can have had nothing to do with the presence of these 
highly-developed larval structures. It has been suggested that 
the power of stridulation would be advant^eous to wood-boring 
grubs, the sound warning each of the position of its neighbour, 
so that adjacent burro wers may not get in each other’s way. 
The root-feeding larvae of the cockchafer and allied members 
of the Scarabaeidae have a ridged area on the mandible, which 
is scraped by teeth on the maxillae, apparently forming a 
stridulating organ. 

Luminous Organs . — The function of the stridulating organs 
just described is presumably to afford means of recognition 
by sound. Some beetles emit a bright light from a portion of 
their bodies, which leads to the recognition of mate or comrade 
by sight. In the wingless female glow-worm (Lampyris, fig. 15 /) 
the luminous region is at the hinder end, the organ emitting 
the light consisting, according to H. von Wielowiejski (1882), 
of cells similar to those of the fat-body, containing a substance 
that undergoes oxidation. The illumination is intermittent, 
and appears to be under the control of the insect’s nervous 
system. The well-known “ fire-flies ” of the tropics are large 
click-beetles (Elateridae), that emit light from paired spots on 
the prothorax and from the base of the ventral abdominal 
region. The luminous organs of these beetles consist of a 
specialized part of the fat-body, with an inner opaque and an 
outer transparent layer. Its structure has been described b)^ 
C. Heinemann, and its physiology by R. Dubois (1886), who 
considers that the luminosity is due to the influence of an enzyme 
in the cells of the organ upon a special substance in the blood. 
The eggs and larvae of the fire-flies are luminous as well as the 
perfect beetles. 

Fossil History , — The Coleoptera can be traced back farther 
in time than any other order of insects with complete trans- 
formations, if the structures that have been described from the 
Carboniferous rocks of Germany are really elytra. In the 
Triassic rocks of Switzerland remains of weevils (Curculiomdae) 
occur, a family which is considered by many students the most 
specialized of the order. And when we know that the Chrysomel- 
idae and Buprestidae also lived in Triassic, and the Carahidac, 
Elaieridae, Ceramhycidae and Scarabaeidae ^ in Liassic times, 
we cannot doubt that the great majority of our existing families 
had already been differentiated at the beginning of the Mesozoic 
epoch. Coming to the Tertiary we find the Oligocene beds of 
Aix, of east Prussia (amber) and of Colorado, and the Miocene 
of Bavaria, especially rich in remains of beetles, most of which 
can be referred to existing genera. 

Classification , — ^The Coleoptera have been probably more 
assiduously studied by systen^atic naturalists than any other 
order of insects. The number of described species can now hardly 
be less than 100,000, but there is little agreement as to the main 
principles of a iiatural classification. About eighty-five families 
are generally recognized ; the difficulty that confronts the 
zoologists is the arrangement of these families in ** supcrfamilics ’’ 
or sub-orders*^^ Such obvious features as the number of 


segments in the foot and the shape of the feeler were used by 
the early entomologists for distinguishing the great groups of 
beetles. The arrangement dependent on the number of tarsal 
segments— the order being divided into tribes Pentamera, 
Tetramerd, Heteromera and was suggested by E. L. 

Geoffroy in 1762, adopted by P. A. Latreille, and used largely 
through the 19th century. W. S. Macleay ’s classification ( 1825), 
which rested principally on the characters of the larvae, is 
almost forgotten nowadays, but it is certain that in any sys- 
tematic arrangement which claims to be natural the early stages 
in the life-history must receive due attention. In recent years 
classifications in part agreeing with the older schemes but largely 
original, in accord with researches on the comparative anatomy 
of the insects, have been put forward. Among the more con- 
servative of these may be mentioned that of D. Sharp (1899), 
who divides the order mto six great series of families : Lamellt- 
cornia (including the chafers and stag-beetles and their allies 
with five-segmented feet and plate-like terminal segments to 
the feelers); Adephaga (carnivorous, terrestrial and aquatic 
beetles, all with five foot-segments); Polymorpha (including 
a heterogeneous assembly of families that cannot be fitted into 
any of the other groups) ; Heteromera (beetles with the fore and 
intermediate feet five-segmented, and the hind-feet four-seg- 
mented) ; Phytophaga (including the leaf-beetles, and longhorns, 
distinguished by the apparently four-segmented feel), and 
Rhynchophora (the weevils and their allies, with head prolonged 
into a snout, and feet with four segments). L. Ganglbauer ( 1 892) 
divides the whole order into two sub-orders only, riie Caraboidea 
(the Adephaga of Sharp and the older writers) and the Canthari- 
doidea (including all other beetles), since the larvae of Caraboidea 
have five-segmented, two-clawed legs, while those of all other 
beetles have legs with four segments and a single claw. A. 
Lameere (1900) has suggested three sub-orders, the Canihandi- 
formia (including the Phytophaga, the Heteromera, the Rhyn- 
chophora and most of the Polymorpha of Sharp’s classification), 
the Staphyliniformia (including the rove-beetles, carrion -beetles 
and a few allied families of Sharpes Polymorpha), and the Cara- 
bidiformia (Adephaga). Lameere’s classification is founded on 
the number of abdominal sterna, the nervuration of the wings, 
the number of malpighian tubules (whether four or six) and other 
structural characters. Preferable to Lameere’s system, because 
founded on a wider range of adult characters and taking the 
larval stages into account, is that of H. J. Kolbe (1901), who 
recognizes three sub-orders : (i.) the Adephaga ; (ii.) the 

lieterophaga, including the Siaphyhnotdea, the Aciinorhabda 
(Lamellicorma), the Heterorhabda (most of Sharp’s Polymorpha), 
and the Anchistopoda (the Phytophaga, with the ladybirds 
and some allied families which Sharp places among the Poly- 
morpha) ; (iii.) the Rhynchophora. 

Students of the Coleoptera have failed to agree not only on a 
system of classification, but on the relative specialization of 
some of the groups which they all recognize as natural. Lameere, 
for example, considers some of his Canthandtformia as the most 
primitive Coleoptera. J. L. Leconte and G. H. Horn placed 
the Rhynchophora (weevils) in a group distinct from all other 
beetles, on account of their supposed primitive nature, Kolbe, 
on the other hand, insists that the weevils are the most modified 
of all beetles, being highly specialized as regards their adult 
structure, and developing from legless maggots exceedingly 
different from the adult ; he regards the Adephaga, with their 
active armoured larvae with two fool-claws, as the most primitive 
group of beetles, and there can be little doubt that the likeness 
between larvae and adult may safely be accepted as a primitive 
character among insects. In the Coleoptera we have to do with 
an ancient yet dominant order, in which there is hardly a family 
that does not show specialization in some point of structure 
or life-history. Hence it is impossible to form a satisfactory 
linear series. 

In the classification adopted in this article, the attempt has 
been made to combine the best points in old and recent schemes, 
and to avoid the inconvenience of a large heterogeneous group 
including the vast majority of the families. 
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ABEPHAGA.-T-Xbis tribe includes beetles of camtvomus habit with 
five segments on evcsry foot, simple threadlike feelers with none of 
the segments enlarged to form club or pectination, and the outer 
lobs (galea) of the first maxilla usually two-segmented and palpiform 
(fig. 4 6). The transverse fold of the binebwing is towarefs the tip, 
almut two-thirds of the wing-length from the base. Af: this fold 
the median nervure stops and is ioined by a cross nervure to the 
radiaJ, which can be distinguished throughout its length from the 
iiubcoirtal There are four malpighian tubules. In the ovarian 



Fig. 4. — Movmolyce phyllodcs, Java, a, Labium ; 6, maxilla , 
labrum ; d. mandible. 


tubes of Adephaga small yolk-chambers alternate with the egg- 
cliambera, while in all otlier beetles there is only a single large yolk- 
charaber at the narrow end of the tube. The larvae (fig. 2 c) arc 
active, with wcll-clutinized cuticle, often with elongate tail-feelers 
(cerci), and with five-segmented legs, the foot-segment carrying two 
claws. 

The generalized anangement of the wmg-nervure and the nature 
of the larva, which is less unlike the adult than in other beetles, 
distinguish this tribe as primitive, although the perfect insects are, 
m the more dominant families, distinctly specialized. Two very 
small families of aquatiC beetles seem to stand at the base of the aeries, 
the Amphiioidae, whose larvae ore broad and well armoured with 


n 


Fig. 5. — Pharopsophus 
J unnet, W. Africa, 

short cerci, and the FdMidae^ which have elongate larvae, tapering 
to the tail end, where arc long paired cerci and a median process, 
recalling the gi ub of a Mayfly. 

The lyyiicidae (fig. 2) are Adephaga highly specialized for life in 
the water, the hind-legs having the segments short, broad and fringed, 
so as to be well adapted for swimming, and the f(^t without claws. 
The metastemum is without the transverse linear impression that 
is found in mast families of Adephaga, The beetles are ovoid in 
shMe, with smooth contours, and the elytra fit over the edges of the 
abdomen so as to enclose a supply of air, available for use when the 
insect remains under water. The fore-legs of many male dyticids 
have the three proximal foOt-segmemts bro^ and aauoer^hape4 and 



Fig. 6. — Catabus r uhlans, 
Spain. 


covered with guckers, by means of which they secure a firm hold of 
their mates. Larval dyticids (fig. 26) possess slender, curved, 
hollow mandibles, which ate perforated at the tip and at the base, 
being thus adapts for sucking the juices of victims. Large dyticid 
larvae often attack small fishes and tadpoles. They breathe by 
piercing the surface film with the tail, where a pair of spiracles are 
situated. The pupal stage is passed in an earthen cell, just beneath 
the surface of the ground. Nearly 2000 species of Dyticidae are 
known : they are universally distributed, but are most abundant in 
cool countries. The Hahpmm form a small aquatic family allied 
to the Dyiicidai* 

The Carabidae, or groimd-beettes, comprising 13,000 species, form 




Fig. 7. — Cicindela sylvatica Fig. 8. — Manticora tuherculata. 
(Wood Tiger-Beetle). Europe. S. Africa. 


the largest and most typical family of the Adepliaga (figs, 4, 5, 6), the 
legs of all three pairs being alike and adapted for rapid running. In 
many Carabtdae the hind-wings arc reduced or absent, and the elytra 
fused together along the suture. Many of our native species spend 
the day lurking beneath stones, and sally forth at night m pursuit of 
their prey, wliich coasists of small insects, earthworms and snails. But 
a number of the moie brightly coloured ground-beetles run actively 
m the sunshine. The carabid larva is an active well-armoured grub 
with the legs and cerci variable m length. Great differences in the 
general form of the body may be observed in the family. For 
example, the stout, heavy body of Carabus (fig, 6) contrasts markedly 
with the wonderful flattened abdomen and elytra of Mormolyce 
(fig 4), a Malayan genus found beneath fallen trees, a situation for 
which its compressed sliape is admirably adapted. Blind CarMdae 
form a large proportion of cave- 
dwelUng beetles, and several 
species of great interest live 
between tide-marks along the 
seashore. 

The Cidndelidae, or tiger- 
beetles (figs. 7, 8) are the most 
higlily organized of all the 
Adepnaga The inner lobe 
(lacinia) of the first maxilla 
terminates in an articulated 
hook, while m the second 
maxillae (labium) both inner 
and outer lobes ('^ ligula ” and 

para - glossae ”) arc much 
reduced. The face (clypeus) is 
broad, extending on eitlWr side 
in front of the insertion of the 
feelers. The beetles are elegant 
insects with long, slender legs, 
running quickly, and flying in 
the sunshme. The pnmotum 
and elytra are often adorned 
with bright colours or metallic 
lustre, and marked with stripes 
or spots. The beetles are fierce 
in nature and predaceous in 
habit, their sharp toothed 
mandibles being well adapted 
for the capture of smatf insect - victims. The larvae are more 
.specialized than those of other Adephaga, the head and prothotax 
being very haa^o and broad,, the succeeding segments slender and in* 
completely dutinized. The fifth abdommal segment has a pair of 
strong dorsal hook-like processes, by means of whicli the larva 
supports itself in the burrow w^hich it excavates in the earth, the 
great head Mocking the entrance with the mandibles i^ady to seize 
on Miy nnsrary insect that may venture within reach. 

Two or three families may be regarded as aberrant Adephaga. 



Cyrinussulcaius 
(Grooved Whiili. 
gig). Europe. 
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Larva of Gyr 4 n^s, 
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The Paussida0 are a very rvanaikaMe ^unily of small be«s<^, mostly 
tropical, found only in ants* nesta. or flying hy night, and apparently 
minting from one nest to another. The number of antennal 
segments varies from eleven to two. It is supposed that these 
beetles secrete a sweet substance on which the ants feed, but they 
have been seen to devour the ants* eggs and grubs. The Gynnuiae, 
or whidigig beetles (fig. 9), are a curious aquatic family with the 
feelers (hg. 9, b) short and reduced as in most Pausstdas. They are 
flattened oval in form, circling with gliding motion over the surface 
him of the water, and occasionally diving, when they carry down 
with them a bubble of air. The fore*legs are elongate and adapted 
for clasping, while the short and flattened intermediate and hind 
legs form very perfect oar-like propellers. The larva of Gynnus 
(hg. 9, c) is slender with elongate kgs, and the abdominal segments 
carry paired tracheal gills. 

SiAPHYLiNoiDEA. — The members of this tribe may be easily 
recognued by their wing*nervuratJon. Close to a transverse fold 
near the base of the wing, the median nervure divides into branches 
which extend to the wing-margin ; there is a second transverse fold 
near the tip of the wing, and cross nervures are altogethei wanting. 
There are four malpighian tubes, and all five tarsal segments arc 
usually recognizable. With very few exceptions, the larva in this 
group is active gnd campodeiforni, with cerci and elongate legs as in 
the Adephaga, btit the leg has only four segments and one claw. 

% 

Fig. 10 . — Silpha quadri* 
punctata, Europe. 

The Silphtdae, or carrion beetles, form one of the liest-known 
families of this group. They are rotund or elongate insects with 
conical front haunches, the elytra generally covering (fig. 10) the 
whole dorsal region of the abdomen, but sometimes leaving as many 
as four terga exposed (fig, 11). Some of these beetle.s are brightly 
coloured, while others are dull black. They are usually found m 
camon, and the species of Necrophorus (fig. 11) and Nectophaga arc 
valuable scavengers from their habit of buiying small vertebrate 
carcases which may serve as food for their larvae. At this work a 
number of individuals are associated together. The larvae that live 
underground have spiny dorsal plates, while those of the Silpha 
(fig. 10) and other genera that go openly about in search of food 
resemble wood-lice. About 1000 species of Stiphtdae arc known. 
Allied to the Silphidae are a number of small and obscure famihos, 
for which reference must be made to monogTa|>hs of the order. 
Of special interest among these are the Histendae, compact beetles 
(fig. 12) with very hard cuticle and somewhat abbreviated elytra, 
with over 2000 species, most of which live on dccaymg matter,’ and 



Fig. 12. Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 

iv-maculatus Oxypofus rufus, biguttaim. 

(Mimic Beetle), Europe. Europe, Europe, 


the curious little Pselaphidae, with three-scgmcnted tarsi, elongate 
palpi, and shortened abdomen ; the Jiatter arc usually found in ants* 
nests, where they are tended by the ants, which take a sweet fluid 
secreted among little tufts of hair on the beetles' bodies; these 
beetles, which are carried about by the ants, sometimes devour 
their larvae. The Trichoptarygidae, with their delicate narrow 
fringed wings, are the smallest pf all beetles, while the PlatypsylUdae 
Gonikt of only a single species of curious form found on the beaver, 
lie StaphylinidaCf or rove-beetles — large family of nearly 
loiooo species—may be known by their very short elytra, which 
cover only two of the abdominal segments, "leaving the elongate 
hind-body with seven or eight exposed, flrn^ terga (figs, 13, 14)- 
These segments are very mooile, and as the rove-beetles run along 
they often curl the abdejmen upwards and forwards like the tail of a 
sepraiom The Staphymid larvae are typically campodeiform. 
B^tles and larvae are frequently carnivorous in habit, hunting for 
small inserts under stones,, or pursuing the soft^skinned grubs of 



beetles and flies that bore in woody stems or succulent roots. Many 
Stapkylimdae are constant inmates of ants' nosls. 

MAtAcoDBRMATA.— -In this tril>e may bo included a number of 
families distinguished by the softness of the cuticle, the presence of 
seven or eight abdominal sterna and of four malpighian tubes, 
and the firm, well-arm- 
oured larva (fig. 15, c) 
which is often predaceous 
m habit. The mesothor- 
acic epimera bound the 
coxal cavities of the inter* , 
mediate legs. The Lym- : 
exyhmdae, a small family 
of this group, character- 
ized by its slender, un- 
differentiated feelers and 
feet, IS believed by 
Lameere to comprise the 
most primitive of all living 
beetles, and Sharp lays 
stress on the undeveloped Fig 15 --<Clow>^WOcm. Lampyrtsnnch^ 
structure of tlie tnbe luca. a, Male; female; r, larva (ven- 
generally. Iral view). Biirc^ 

The Lampyridae are a 

large family, of which the glow-worm {tampytis)md the ** soldier 
beetles " {I'elephorus) arc familiar examples. The female '* glow- 
M^rm " (lig. 15, 6), emittmg the well-known light (see above), is 
wingless and like a larva ; the lummosity eeenis to be an attraction 
to the male, whose eyes are often exceptionally well developed. 
Some male members of the family have remazkably complex feelers. 
In many genera of Lampyndae tlio female can fly as well as the 
male ; among those are the South European ** fireflies." 

Trichodermata. — Several families of rather soft-skinned beetles, 
such as the Melyrtdae, Clertdae (fig. 16), CoryneHdae, Dermsstidae 
(fig. 17), and Das- 

are included ^ 

in this tribe. They 
may be distin- , 

guidned from the 
Malacodermata by | / B||K 

the presence of only ! 

five or SIX abdominal ^ f 

sterna, while SIX mal- I 

pighian tubes are / 
present m some of piG. 16 —Clerus Fig. 17 —Dermestes 
liie families. The aPtarMs(Hive Beetle), lardari us (Bacon 

beetles are hairy Europe. Beetle), 

and their larvae 

well-armoured and often predaceous. Several species of Dufmestidae 
are commonly found m houses, teedmg on cheeses, dried meat, 
skins and other such substances. The " bacon beetle " (D^rmesies 
lardanus), and its hard hairy larva, are well known According to 
Sharp, all Dermestid larvae probably feed on dried animal matters ; 
he mentions one species that can find suflicient food in the horscliair 
of furmture, and another that eats the dried msect-skms hangmg in 
old cobwebs. 

SiBRNOxiA. — This IS an important tnbe of beetles, including 
families with four malpighian tubes and only five or six abdominal 
sterna, while m the thorax there is a backwardly directed process 
of the prostemum that fits into a mesosternal cavity. The larvae 
are elongate and worm-hke, with short legs but often with hard strong 
cuticle. 

The ElaUndae or click beetles (fig. 18) have tlie prosternal process 





Fig. 18. — A, Wireworm ; B, pupa of Click Beetle ; C, adult Click 
Beetle (AgrioUs linsaium). 


juat mentioned, capable of movement in and out of the mesosternal 
cavity, the beetles being thus enabled to leap into the air, hence their 
popular name of " click-beetles *’ or " skip-iacks." The prothorax 
13 convex in front, and is usually drawn out behind into a prominent 
process on either side, while the elytra are elongate and tapering. 
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Many of the tropical American Elaietidae emit light from the spots 
on ttio prothorax and an area beneath the base of the abdomen ; 
these are " fireflies " (see above). The larvae of Elateridae are 
elongate, worm-like grubs, with narrow bodies, very firm cuticle, 
short legs, and a distinct anal proleg. They are admirably adapted 
for moving through the soil, where some of them live on decaying 
organic matter, while others arc predaceous. Several of the elaterid 
larvae, however, gnaw roots and are highly destructive to farm crops. 
These are the well-known " wire- worms ” {q.v,). 

The BupresHdae are distinguished from the Elateridae by the im- 


the absence of the lateral 




mobility of the prostemal process in the mesosternal cavity and by 
" at processes at the hind comers of the 
prothorax. Many 
tropical BupresHdae 
are of large size (fig. 
19), and exhibit 
magnificent metallic 
colours ; their elytra 
are used as orna- 
ments in human 
dress. The larvae 
are remarkable for 
their small head, 
very broad thorax, 
with reduced legs, 
and narrow elongate 
abdomen. They 
feed by burrowing in 
the roots and stems 
of plants. 

Bostrychoidea. 
— This tribe is dis- 
tinguished from the 
Malacoderma and 
allied groups by the 
meso thoracic epi- 
niera not bounding 
the coxal cavities 
of the intermediate 
legs. The down- 
wardly directed 
head is covered by 
the pronotum, and 
the three terminal 
antennal segments 
form a distinct club. 



FiCf. i() ‘-'Caioxantha btcolor, Java. 


To this group belong the Bostrychdae and PHmdae, well known 
(especially the latter family) for their ravages in old timber. The 
larvae are stout and soft-skinncd, with short legs in correlation 
with their burrowing habit. The noises made by some PHmdae 
(Anohtum) tapping on the walls of their burrows with their man- 
dibles give rise to the “ death tick " that has for long alarmed the 
superstitious. 

Clavicornia. — This is a somewhat heterogeneous group, most of 
whose members are characterized by clubbed feelers and simple, 

unbroadeiied tarsal segments — usually 
w live on each foot — but m some families 
genera the males have less than the 
Jp normal number on the feet of one pair. 
I iT There are either lour or six malpignian 

tubes. A large number of families, 
distinguished Irom each other by more 
or less trivial characters, are included 
here, and there is considerable diversity 
in the form of the larvae. The best- 
known family is the Hydmphihdae, in 
which the feelers are short with less 
than eleven segments and the maxillary 
palpi very long. Some members of this 
family— the large black Hydrophilus 
ptceus (hg, 20), for example — are 
specialized for an aquatic life, the body 
being convex and smooth as in the 
Dytktdae, and the intermediate and 
hind-legs fringed for swimming. When 
Hydfophtlus dives it carries a supply 
of air between the elytra and the dorsal 
surface of the abdomen, while air is 
also entangled in the pubescence which 
extends beneath the abdomen on cither 
side, being scooped in bubbles by the 
terminal segments of the feelers when 
the insect rises to the surface. Many of the Hydrophilidae construct, 
for the protection of their eggs, a cocoon formed of a silky 
material derived from glands opening at the tip of the abdomen. 
That of Hydrophilus is attached to a floating leaf, and is pro- 



Fig. 20. — 
Hceus (Black 
Europe. 


Hydrophilus 
Water Beetle). 


vided with a hollow, tapering process, 


which 
the enci 
about 


above the 


projects 
closed eg,, 
with them beneath 
Many Mydrofhilidae , unmodified for aquatic life, 


inhabit marshes. The larvae in this family are well -armoured, 
active and predaceous. Of the numerous other families of the 
Clavicornia may be mentioned the Cucujidae and Cryptophagidae, 
small beetles, examples of which may be found feeding on stored 
seeds or vegetable refuse, and the Mycetofhagidaef which devour 
fungi. The NitiduHdae are a large family with 1600 species, 
among which members of the genus Meligethes are often found in 
numbers feeding on blossoms, while others live under the bark of 
trees and prey on the grubs of boring beetles. 

Hetbromera, — This tribe is distinguished by the presence of the 
normal five segments in the feet of tne fore and intermediate legs, 
while only four segments are visible in the hind-foot. Considerable 
diversity is to be noticed in details of structure within this group, 
and for an enumeration of all the various families which have been 
proposed and their distinguishing characters the reader is referred 
to one of the monographs mentioned below. Some of the best- 
known members of the group belong to the Tenebrionidae, a large 
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Fig, 21. — {a) Tenebrio mohio) Fig. 22. — Blaps movttsaga 

[Flour Beetle). Europe. (b) (Churchyaid Beetle). Europe. 

Larva, or mealworm. 



family containing ovci 10,000 species and distributed all over the 
world. The tenebnonid larva is elongate, with well-chitinizcd 
cuticle, short legs and two stumpy tail processes, the common meal- 
worm (fig. 21) being a familiar example. Several species of this 
family are found habitually in stores of flour or gram. The beetles 
have feelers with eleven segments, whereof the terminal few arc 
thickened so as to form a club. The true “ black-beetles " 01 
“ churchyard beetles " (Blaps) (fig. 22) belong to this family ; like 
members of several allied genera they are sooty m colour, and some- 
what resemble ground beetles (Carabi) m general appearance. 

The most mtoreslmg of the Iletcromeia, and perhaps of all the 
Coleoptera, are some beetles which pass through two or more larval 
forms in the course of the hfe-history (hypermetamorphosis). These 
belong to the families Rhtpidophoriaae and Melotdae. The latter are 
the oil beetles (fig. 23) or blister beetles (fig. 24), insects with rather 
soft cuticle, the elytra (often abbreviated) not fitting closely to the 
sides of the abdomen, the head constricted behind the eyes to form 



(Oil Beetle). Europe. (Blister Beetle). Europe. 


a neck, and the claws of the feet divided to the base. Several of the 
Melotdae (such as the “ Spanish fly," fig. 24) are of economic 
importance, as they contain a vesicant substance used for raising 
medicinal blisters on the human skin. The wonderful transforma- 
tions of these insects were first investigated by G. Newport in 1851, 
and have recently been more fully studied oy C. V. Riley (1878) 
and J. H. Fabre. The first larval stage is the " triunguUn," a tiny, 
active, armoured larva with long legs (each foot with three claws) 
and cercopods. In the European species of Sitaris and Meloe these 
little larvae have the instinct of clinging to any hairy object. All 
that do not happen to attach themselves to a bee of the genus 
Anthophora pensh, but those that succeed ill reaching the right 
host are carried to the nest, and as the bee lays an egg in the cell the 
triungulin slips off her body on to the egg, which floats on the surface 
of the honey. After eating the contents of the egg, the larva moults 
and becomes a fleshy grub with short legs and with paired spiracles 
close to the dorsal region, so that, as it floats in and devours the 
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honey, it obtains a supply of air. After a resting (pseudo-pupal) 
stage and another krvU staae, the pupa is developed. In the 
American Upiamia vittma the &rva is parasitic on the eggs and egg- 
cases of a locust. The triungulin searches for the eggs, and, after a 
moult, becomes changed into a softtskmned tapering larva. This is 
followed by a resting (pseudo^pupal) stage, and this by two successive 
larval st^es like the grub of a chafer. The Hhtpidaphoridae are 
beetles with short elytra, the feelers pectinate in the males and serrate 
in the females. The life-history of Msio$cus has been studied by 
T. A. Chapman, who finds that the eggs are laid in oUl wood, and that 
the triungulin seeks to attach itself to a social wasp, who carries it 
to her nest. There it feeds first as an internal parasite of the wasp- 
grub, then boros its way out, moults and devours the wasp larva 
from outside. The wasps arc said to leave the larval or pupal 
Metoecus unmolested, but they are hostile to the developed beetles, 
which hasten to leave the nest as soon as possible. 

Strepsiptera. — Much difference of opinion has prevailed with 
regard to the curious, tiny, parasitic insects included m this division, 
some authorities considering that they should be referred to a distinct 
order, while others would group them in the family Melotdae just 
described. While from the nature of their life-history tliere is no 
doubt that they have a rather close relationship to the Meloidae, 
their structure is so remarkable that it seems advisable to regard 
them as at least a distinct tube of Coleoptera. 

They may bo comprised m a single family, the Stylopidae. The 
males aie very small, free-flying insects with the protliorax, meso- 
thorax and elytra greatly reduced, the latter appearing as little, 
twisted strips, while the metathorax is relatively large, with its 
wings broad and capable of longitudinal folding. The feelers are 
liranchcd and the jaws vestigial. The female is a segmented, worm- 
like creature, spending her whole life within the body of the bee, 
wasp or bug on which she is parasitic. One end of her body pro- 
trudes from between two of the abdominal segments of the host , 
it has been a subject of dispute whether this protruded end if, the 
head or the tail, but there can be little doubt that it is the latter. 
While thus carried about by the host-insect, the female is fertilized 
by the free-flymg male, and gives birth to a number of tiny tiiungulm 
larvae The chief points in the hfe-history of Stvlop^ and Xenos, 
which are parasitic on certain bees {Andrena) and wasps {Pohstes), 
have been investigated by K T. E. von Siebold (1B43) and N 
Nassonov (1892). The little tnunguhns escape on to the body of 
the bee or wasp ; then those that are to survive must leave their 
host for a non-parasitized insect. Clinging to her hairs they are 
carried to the nest, where they bore into tlie body of a bee or wasp 
larva, and after a moult become soft-skmned legless maggots. The 
growth of the parasitic larva does not stoj) the development of the 
host-larva, and when the latter pupates and assumes the winged 
foim, the stylopid, which has completed its transformation, v 
earned to the outer world. The presence of a Stylops causes de- 
rangement in the body of its host, and can be recognized by various 
external signs Other genera of the family are parasitic on Hcmiptera 
-bugs and irog-hoppers — but nothmg is known as to the details ol 
their hfc-history. 

Lamellicornia. — This is a very well-marked tribe of beetles, 
characterized by the peculiar elongation and flattening of three or 
moie of the terminal antennal segments, so that the feeler seems to 
end m a number of leaf-hke plates, or small comb-teeth (fig. 26, b, c). 
The wings are well developed for flight, and there is a tendency 
m the group, especially among the males, towards an excessive 
development of the mandibles or the presence of enormous, hom-like 
processes on the head or pronotum. There are four malpighian tubes 
The larvae are furnished with large heads, powerful mandibles and 
w-ell-developed legs, but the body-segments are feebly chitinized, 
and the tail-end is swollen. They feed in wood or spend an under- 
ground life devouring roots or animal excrement. 

The Lucanidae or stag beetles (figs, i and 25) have the terminal 
antennal segments pectinate, and so arranged that the comb-hke 
part of the feeler cannot be curled up, while the elytra completely 
cover the abdomen. There are about 600 species m the family, 
the males being usually larger than the females, and remarkable 
for the size of their mandibles. In the same species, however, great 
variation occurs in the development of the mandibles, and the 
breadth of the head varies correspondingly, the smallest type of 
male being but little different in appearance from the female. The 
larvae of Lucanidae live within the wood of trees, and may take 
three or four years to attain their full growth. The Passalidae are a 
tropical family of beetles generally considered to be intermediate 
between stag-beetles and chafers, the enlarged segments of the feeler 
being csrcable of close approximation. 

The Scatabaeidae or chafers are an enormous family of about 
15,000 species. The plate-like segments of the feeler (fig. 26. b, c) 
can be brought close together so as to form a club-like termination ; 
usually the hinder abdominal segments are not covered by the elytra. 
In this family there is often a marked divergence between the sexes , 
the terminal antennal segments are larger in the male than m the 
female, and the males may carry large spinous processes on the head 
or prothorax, or both. These structures were believed by C. Darwin 
to be explicable by sexual selection. The larvae have the three pairs 
of legs well developed, and the hinder abdominal segments swollen. 
Most of the Scardbaeidae are vegetable-feeders, but one section 


of the family — represented in temperate countries by the dor- 
beetles (Geotrupes) (fig. 28) and Aphodtus, and in warmer regions 
by the ** sacred " beetles of the Egyptians {Scarabaeus) (fig. 27), 
and allied genera— -feed both in the adult and larval stages, on dung 
or decaying animal matter. The heavy grubs of Geotrupes, their 



Fig 25 . — Cladopiathus cinnamomeus. Fig. 26. ---M elulontha fullo 

Java. (Cockchafer) S Em ope b, 

Antenna of male , i .antenna 
of female 

swollen tail-ends black wdth the contained food-material, arc often 
dug up m numbers in well-manured fields. The habits of Scarabaeus 
have been described m detail by J. H. Fabrc. The female beetle in 
spring-time collects dung, which she forms into a ball by continuous 
rolling, sometimes assisted by a companion. This ball is buried m a 
suitable place, and serves the insect as a ston* of food During 
summer tlie insects rest m their underground retreats, then m autumn 



Fig. 27 Scarabaeus Fig. 28. — Geotrupes Black- 

Aegypttorum. Africa hurnei. N. Amenca. 

they reappear to bury another supply of dung, which serves as food 
for tlie larvae. Fabre states that the mother- insect carefully 
arranges the food-supply so that the most nutritious and easily 
digested portion is nearest the egg, to form the first meal of the 
young larva. In some species of Copris it is stated that the female 



Fig. ag . — Phaneus Jmperator. Fig. 30. — Cetonia Baxn. 

S. America. W. Afnca. 

lays only two or three eggs at a time, watching the offspring grow to 
matunty, and then rearing another brood. 

Among the vegetable-feeding chafers wc usually find that while 
the perfect insect devours leaves, the larva lives underground and 
feeds on roots. .Such are the habits of the cockchafer {Melolontha 
vulgaris) and other species that often cause great injury to farm and 
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garden crops (see Chajter). Many of these insects, such as the species 
of Phmofms (hg. 29) and Ceionta (iig. 30), are adorned with metailio 
or other bnlliant colours. The African “ gohath-beetles '' (fig. 31) 
and the Amencan elephant>boeties '* (Dynast$s) are the largest of 
all insects. 

Anchistopooa. — The families of beetles included by Kolbe in this 
group are distinguished by the possession of six malpighian tubes, 
and a great reduction in one or two of the tarsal segments, so that 
tWe seem to be only four or three segments in each root ; hence the 
names T$iramera and Trimera formerly applied to them. The larvae 
have soft-skinned bodies sometimes protected by rows of spiny 
tubercles, the legs being fairly developed in some families and greatly 


segments to, the foot/ but there are really five, the fourth being 
gmady reduced. The nupidiblea are strong, adapted ibr biting the 
vegetable substances on which these beetles feed, and the palps of 
the second maaefiiae have three segmeiits. Most bf the Chfysdmilidm 
are metallic in colour atid convex in form ; in some the head is 
concealed beneath the prothorax, and the so-called ** tortoise “ 
beetles Xmsidinm) have the dytra raised into a prominent median 
ridge. The most active form of larva found in this family resembles 
in shape that of a ladybird, tapertng towards the tail end/ and 
having the trunk segments protected by small firm sclerites. Such 
larvae, and also many with soft cuticle and swollen abdomen-— 
those of the notorious Colorado beetle,** for example — feed openly 



Fig. 31.— GofiaMws giganieus (Goliath Beetle). Fic. ^t.-^Lophonocerm barbteomts. S. America- 


reduced or absent in others. As might be expected, degeneration in 
larval structure is correlated with a concealed habit of hfe. 

The Coccin$Utda 0 , or ladybirds (fig. 32), are a large family of 
beetles, well known by their rounded convex bodies, usually shining 
and hairless. They have eleven segments to the feeler, which is 
clubbed at the tip, and apparently three segments only m each foot 
Ladybirds are often brightly marked with spots and dashes, their 
coloration being commonly regarded as an advertisement of in- 
edibility. The larvae have a somewhat swollen abdomen, which is 
protected by bnstle-bearmg tubercles. Like the perfect insects, 
they are predaceous, feeding on plant-lice (Aphidae) and scale insects 
(Cowidem, Their r 61 o m nature is therefore beneficial to the culti- 
vator. The Endomychidae (fig. 33), an allied family, are mostly 
fuiupis-eatera. In the ErotviidM and a few other small related 
families the feet are evidently four-segmented. 

The ChrysomdiduB^ or leaf-beetles (figs. 34, 35), are a very large 
family, with '* tetramerous '* tarsi ; there seem to be only four 


on foliage. Others, with soft, white, cylindrical bodies^ which recall 
the caterpillars of moths, burrow in l 3 ie leaves or stems of plants. 
The larvae of the tortoise-beetles have the curious habit of forming 
an umbrella-like shield out of their own excrement, hdd m position 
by the upturned tail-procesa The larvae of the beautiful, elongate, 
metallic Donaciae live m the roots and stems of aquatic plants, 
obtaining thence both food and air- The larva pierces the vessels 
of the plant with sharp processes at the hinder end of its body. 
In tins way it is believed that the sub-aqueous coocxin in which the 
al stage is passed becomes filled with atr, 
he CBrambyddae, or longhorn beetles, are recognisable by their 
slender, elongate feelers, which are never clubbed add rarely serrate. 
The foot has apparently lour segments, as in the Ckrysofmlidae. 
The beetles are usually elongate elegant in form, often adorned 
with bright bands of colour, and some of the tropical species attain 
a very large siae (figs. 36, 37). The feelers are usually longer in the 
male than in the lemaJe, exceeding in some cases by many times the 
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length of tho body. Uw larvsw Iwvo fleaby ho6m, wi^ tM 
head and prothorajc large and broad, and tbe legs very mwch reduced. 
They live and feed in the wood qf troeau Consecjuentiy^ be^ttea of 
this family are most ahukidaiit in forest regions, and reach their 
highest development in the dense virgin forests of tropical conntriea. 
South America being payticnJiLrly rich in peonliaf genera- 



Fig, 37.— Phrymta aurocincta. West Africa. 


The Bfuch%i0te, or seed-beetles, agree with the two preceding 
families m tarsal htructure ; the h^d is largely hidden by the 
pronatum, and the elytra are short enough to leave the end of the 
abdomen exposed (fig. 38). The development of the pea and bean- 
beetles has been carefully studied by C. V. Riley, who finds that the 
young larva, hatched from the egg laid on the pod, has three pans 
of legs, and that these are lost after the moult that occurs when the 
grub has bored its way into the aeed. In Great Britain the beetle, 
after completing its development, winters in the seed, waiting to 
emerge and lay its eggs on the blossom In the ensuing spring. 



Fio. 58,— p%ei Fig. ^g.^Platymkinus 

(Fca Beetle). Emope. latirostris, Europe. 


Rhynchophora. — 'The Rkynchophofa are a group of beetles easily 
recognized by the elongation of the head mto a l>eak or snout, which 
carries the feelers at its sides and the jaws at its tip. The third tarsal 
segment is broad and bi-lobcd, and the fourth is so small that the 
feet seem to be only four-segmented. There are six maJpighian 
tubes. The ventral sclerlte of the head-skeleton (gula) , well developed 
m most families of beetles, is absent among the Rhynchophora, while 
the palps of the maxiUao are much reduced. The larvae have soft, 
whit© bodies and, with very few exceptions, no legs. 


i 


FtG, 40, — Bw- Fig, 41. — Otiorrhyn^ Pip. 42, —tixus para^ 

thua anchor am* ch%t$ H^usticL Europe. ^ec$icus, Europe. 
Tropical iC^untim* 

Of the fbur families included In this grQup, the Af^ribidae (fig. 39) 
have jointed, flexible palps, feelers— -often Oi excessive len^h — 
with a short basal eegment. and the three terminal segments forming 



a club^ and, in some genera, larvae with legs. There are pearly lopo 
known species, most of which live in tropical countri^ The 
Btenthidae are a remarkable family almost confined to the tropics ; 
they are elongate and narrow in fbrm (fig. ao), with a striught, 
cylindrical snout which in some male beetles of the family is longer 
than the rest of the body. 

The CuYctiliqmdaei, or wc‘cvils (q,v ), conmrising 23,000 species, 
are by far the largest family of the gioup. The maxillary palps are 
shorthand rigid, and there is no distinct 
labrumr while the feelers are usually of 
an elbowed form, the baml segment 
being very elongate (figs. 41 » 4 ?)* They 
are vegetable feeders, both m tne perfect 
and larval stagw, and are often niglily 
iajuriom. The female uses her snout 
aa a boring instrument to prepare a 
suitable place for egg-laymg. The larvae 
(fig. 3) of some weevils live in seeds ; Fig. 43. — Scolytm idmi 
others devour roots, while the parent- (Bark Beetle). Europe, 
beetles eat leaves; others, again, are 

found in wood or under bark. The Scolyhdae^ or bark-beetles, are 
a family of some 1500 species, closely allied to the Curculumidae, 
differing only in the feeble development of the snout. They have 
clubbed feelers, and their cylindrical bodies (fig 43) are well adapted 
for their burrowing habits under the bark of trees. Usually the 
mother-beetle makes a fairly straight tunnel along which, at short 
intervals, she lays her eggs. The ^uba, when liatched, start galJenes 
nearly at right angles to this, and when fully grown form oval cells 
in which they pupate ; from these the ypung beetles emerge by 
making circular holes directly outward through the bark. 

Bibliography,-— In addition to wliat may be found m numerous 
important works on the Hexapoda ((7.r.) as a wholc\ such as 1. O. 
Westwood's Modern Classification of jnsrets, vol. 1. (Eondon, 1838) ; 
T. II. Fabre's Souvenirs Entomolo^iques (Paris, 1879-1891) ;* D. 
Sharp's contribution to the Cambridge Natural History (vol. vi., 
London, 1899) I and L. C. Miall's Aquatto Insects (London, 1B95), 
tlio sp^ial literature of the Coleopiera is onormous. Classical 
anatomical memoirs are tliose of L. Pufour {Ann. Set* Nat. u., lii., 
iv., vi., viii , xiv., 1824-1828); Jb. (ser. 2, Zoql.) i., 1834; and 
H. £. Strauss-DCirkbeim, Anatofnie compar^e des ammemn arUcuUes 
(Parts, I Safi). 

The wings of CoUopteta (including the elytra) are described and 
discussed by F. Meinert (Entom, Tijdsh. v., 1880) ; C. Uoffbauer 
{Zeit, f. wissen Zool. liv., 1892) ; J, II. Comstock and J. G Needham 
{Am$r, Nat. xxxii , 1898); and W. L Tower {Zool. Jahrh Ana/ 
xvu., 1903). The morphology of the abdomen, ovipositor and genital 
armature is dealt with by K, W, Verhot^ff (Ent. Nach/r xx , 1894, 
and.df^A. /. Naturg. Ixi , Ixii., 1893-1896); and B. WandoUcck {Zool, 
Jahrh. Anat, xxu., 1905). 

Luminous organs are describe<l by H von Wiclowiejski (Zeits. f. 
wissen. Zool. xxxvu., 1882) ; C. Heinemann {Arch. f. mtkr. Anat. 
xxvu., 1886); and R , Dubois (BhU. soc. eool. France, ififiOl; and 
stridulatmg organs by C. J, Gahan {Trans. Entom. Soc., ipoo). See 
also C. Darwin's Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex 
(Txmdon, 1871). 

Many larvae of Coleopiera are described and beautifully figured by 
J. C. Schiodte {Naturh. Tidsshr. i -xui , 1861-1872), Hyper- 
metamorphosis in the Melotdae Is described by Q. Newport {Trans, 
Linn. Soc. xx., xxi., 1831-1853) ; C. V. Riley IRep. U.S. Entom. 
Comm, i, 1878); J H. Fabre {Ann. Set. Nat. (4), Lx., xix., 1848- 
1853); H. Beauregard (Les Jnsectes visicants, Pans, 1890); and 
A. Chabaud {Ann, Soc. Ent. France, lx„ 1891) ; in the Bruebidae 
by Riley {Insect Life, iv., v., 1892-1893; and m the Sirepsiptera 
{Styloptdae) by K T E von Siebold {Arch. f. Naturg. ix,, 1843); 
N. Nassonov {Bull. Umv. Narsovie, 1892); and C. T. Brues {Zool. 
Jahrh, Anat. xiiu, 1903). 

For vanous schemes of classification of the Coleoptera see E. L. 
Geoffrey {Insectes qui se trouvent aux environs de Pans, Paris. 1 762) ; 
A. G. Olivier {Colhptdres, Paris, 1789-1808J ; W. S, MacLeay 
(Annulosa Javantca, London, 1825); the general woiks of Westwood 
and Sharp, mentioned above ; M. Gemminger and B. de Harold 
(Caialogus Coleopierornm, 12 vols„ Munich, 1868-^1872); T. 
Lacordalre and F. Chapuis {Genera des CoUoptdres, lo voli.. Paris, 
1854-1874) ; J. L. Leconte and G H. Horn {Classification of CoUop- 
tera of N. America, Washington, Smithsonian Inst., 1883) ; L. 
Ganglbauer (Dis Kdfer von Mitteleuvopa, Vienna, 1892, &c.); A. 
Lameere {Ann. Soc. Ent, Belg. xhv.. xlvn., 1900-1903): and BL J, 
Kolbc {Arch. /. Naturg, Ixvh., 1901). 

For the British species, W. W, Fowler {Coleoptera of the British 
Islands, i^vo\ 9 ., London, 1887-1891) is the standard work; and W. F, 
Johnson and J. N. Halbert's Beetles of Ireland ** {Proc, R, Irish 
Acad,, 3, VL, 1902) is valuable faunistically. Among the largo 
number of systematic writers on the order generally, or on special 
families, may be mentioned D. Sharp. T. V. Wollaston, H. W. Bates, 
G. C. Champion, E. Reitter, G. C. Crotch, H, S. Gorham, M. Jacoby, 

L. Fairmaire and C. O. Waterhouse. (G H. C.) 

OOLETBPER, JOHN OOLEPEFBR (or Culpeppeh), lar 
Baron (d. 1660), English politieian, was the only son of Sir 
John Cedepeper of Wigsell, Sussex. He began his career in 
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military service abroad, and came first into public notice at 
home through his knowledge of country affairs, being summoned 
often before the council board to give evidence on such matters. 
He was knighted, and was elected member for Kent in the Long 
Parliament, when he took the popular side, speaking against 
monopolies on the 9th of November 1640, being entmsted with 
the impeachment of Sir Robert Berkeley on the 12th of February 
1641, supporting Strafford’s attainder, and being appointed to 
the committee of defence on the 12th of August 1641. He 
separated, however, from the popular party on the Church 
question, owing to political rather than religious objections, 
fearing the effect of the revolutionary changes which were now 
contemplated* He opposed the London petition for the abolition 
of episcopacy, the project of religious union with the Scots, and 
the Root and Branch Bill, and on the ist of September he 
moved a resolution in defence of the prayer-book. In the 
following session he opposed the militia bill and the Grand 
Remonstrance, and finally on the 2nd of January 1642 he 
joined the king’s party, taking office as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. He highly disapproved of the attempt upon the five 
members, which was made without his knowledge, but advised 
the enterprise against Hull. On the 2Sth of August 1642 he 
appeared at the bar of the House of Commons to deliver the 
king’s final proposals for peace, and was afterwards present at 
Edgehill, where he took part in Prince Rupert’s charge and 
opposed the retreat of the king’s forces from the battlefield. 
In December he was made by Charles master of the rolls. He 
was a leading member of the Oxford Parliament, and was said, 
in opposition to the general opinion, to have counselled consider- 
able concessions to secure peace. His influence in military 
affairs caused him to be much disliked by Prince Rupert and 
the army, and the general animosity against him was increased 
by his advancement to the peerage on the 21st of October 1644 
by the title of Baron Colepepier of Thoresway in Lincolnshire. 

He was despatched with Hyde in charge of the prince of Wales 
to the West in March 1645, and on the 2nd of March 1646, after 
Charles’s final defeat, embarked with the prince for Scilly, and 
thence to France. He strongly advocated the gaining over 
of the Scots by religious concessions, a policy supported by the 
queen and Mazarin, but opposed by Hyde and other leading 
royalists, and constantly urged this course upon the king, at the 
same time deprecating any yielding on the subject of the militia. 
He promoted the mission of Sir John Berkeley in 1647 to secure 
an understanding between Charles and the army. In 1648 he 
accompanied the prince in his unsuccessful naval expedition, 
and returned with him to the Hague, where violent altercations 
broke out among the royalist leaders, Colepeper going so far, on 
one occasion in the council, as to challenge Prince Rupert, and 
being himself severely assaulted in the streets by Sir Robert 
Walsh. He continued after the execution of the king to press 
the acceptance on Charles IL of the Scottish proposals. He was 
sent to Russia in 1650, where he obtained a loan of 20,000 
roubles from the tsar, and, soon after his return, to Holland, to 
procure military assistance. By the treaty, agreed to between 
Cromwell and Mazarin, of August 1654, Colepeper was obliged 
to leave France, and he appears henceforth to have resided in 
Flanders. He accompanied Charles II. to the south of France 
in September 1659, at the time of the treaty of the Pyrenees. 
At the Restoration he returned to England, but only survived 
a few weeks, dying on the nth of June 1660. 

Several contemporary writers agree in testifying to Colepeper’s 
great debating powers and to his resources as an adviser, but 
complain of his want of stability and of his uncertain temper. 
Clarendon, with whom he was often on ill terms, speaks generally 
in his praise, and repels the charge of corruption levelled against 
him. That he was gifted with considerable political foresight 
is shown by a remarkable letter written on the 20th of September 
1658 on the death of Cromwell, in which he foretells with 
uncommon sagacity the future developments in the political 
situation, advises the royalists to remain inactive till the right 
moment and profit by the division of their opponents, and 
distinguishes Monck as* the one person willing and capable of 


effecting the Restoration {Clarmdon State Papers^ iii, 4i2>. 
Colepeper was twice married, (i) to Philips, daughter bf Sir 
John Snclling, by whom he had one son, who died young, and 
a daughter, and (2) to Judith, daughter of Sir J. Colepeper 
of Hollingbourn, Kent, by whom he had seven children. Of 
these Thomas (d. 1719; governor of Virginia 1680-1683) was 
the successor in the title, which became extinct on the death 
of his younger brother Cheney in 1725. (P. c. Y.) 

COLERAINE, a seaport and market town of Co. Londonderry, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division, on the Bann, 4 m. 
from its mouth, and 61 J m. N.W. by N. from Dublin by the 
Northern Counties (Midland) railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 6958. The town stands upon both sides of the river, 
which is crossed by a handsome stone bridge, connecting the 
town and its suburb, Waterside or Killowen. The principal 
part is on the east bank, and consists of a central square called 
the Diamond, and several diverging streets. Among institutions 
may be mentioned the public schools founded m 1613 and 
maintained by the Honourable Irish Society, and the Academical 
Institution, maintained by the Irish Society and the London 
Clothworkers’ Company. The linen trade has long been 
extensively carried on in the town, from which, indeed, a fine 
description of cloth is known as Coleraines.” Whisky-distilling, 
pork-curing, and the salmon and eel fisheries are prosecuted. 
The mouth of the river was formerly obstructed by a bar, but 
piers were constructed, and the harbours greatly improved by 
grants from the Irish Society of London and from a loan under 
the River Bann Navigation Act 1879. Coleraine ceased to 
return one member to the Imperial parliament in 1885 ; having 
previously returned two to the Irish parliament until the Union. 
It was incorporated by James I. It owed its importance mainly 
to the Irish Society, which was incorporated as the Company 
for the New Plantation of Ulster in 1613. Though fortified only 
by an earthen wall, it managed to hold out against the rebels 
in 1641. There are no remains of a former priory, monastery 
and castle. A rath or encampment of large size occupies Mount 
Sandel, i m. south-east. 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY (i7c/>- 1849), English man of letters, 
eldest son of the poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Was born on the 
19th of September 1796, near Bristol. His early years were 
passed under Southey’s care at Greta Hall, Keswick, and he was 
educated by the Rev. John Dawes at Ambleside. In 1815 he 
went to Oxford, as scholar of Merton College. His university 
career, however, was very unfortunate. He had inherited the 
weakness of purpose, as well as the splendid conversational 
powers, of his father, and lapsed into habits of intemperance. 
He was successful in gaining an Oriel fellowship, but at the 
close of the probationary year (1820) was judged to have forfeited 
it. The authorities could not be prevailed upon to reverse 
their decision ; but they awarded to him a free gift of £300. 
Hartley Coleridge then spent two years in London, where he 
wrote short poems for the London Magazine. His next step was 
to become a partner in a school at Ambleside, but this scheme 
failed. In 1830 a Leeds publisher, Mr F. E. Bingley, made a 
contract with him to write biographies of Yorkshire and I^nca- 
shire worthies. These were afterwards republished under the 
title of Biographia Borealis (1833) and Worthies of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire (1836). Bingley also printed a volume of his 
poems in 1833, and Coleridge lived in his house until the contract 
came to an end through the bankruptcy of the publisher. From 
this time, except for two short periods in 1837 and 1838 when 
he acted as master at Sedbergh pammar school, he lived quietly 
at Grasmere and (1840-1849) Rydal, spending his time in 
study and wanderings about the countryside. His figure was as 
familiar as Wordsworth’s, and his gentleness and simplicity of 
manner won for him tKe friendship of the country-people. In 
1839 appeared his edition of Massinger and Ford, with bio- 
graphies of both dramatists. The closing decade of Coleridge’s 
life was wasted in what he himself calls “ the woeful impotence 
of weak resolve.” He died on the 6th of January 1849. The 
prose style of Hartley Coleridge is marked by much finish and 
vivacity ; but his literary reputation must chiefly rest on the 
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sanity of his criticisms, and above all on his Ptometium^ an 
unfinished lyric drama, and on his sonnets. As a sonneteer he 
achieved real excellence, the form being exactly suited to his 
sensitive genius. Essays and Marginalia^ and Poms, with a 
memoir by his brother Derwent, appeared in 2851. 

COLERIDGE, JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE, xsx Baron (1820^ 
1894), lord chief justice of England, was the eldest son of Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge. He was bom at Heath’s Court, Ottery 
St Mary, on the 3rd of December 1820. He was educated at 
Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, of which he was a scholar. 
He was called to the bar in 1846, and went the western circuit, 
rising steadily, through more than twenty years of hard work, 
till in 1865 he was returned as member for Exeter in the Liberal 
interest. The impression which he made on the heads of his 
party was so favourable that they determined, early in the 
session of 1867, to put him forward as the protagonist of their 
attack on the Conservative government. But that move 
seemed to many of their staunchest adherents unwise, and it 
was frustrated by the active opposition of a section, including 
Hastings Russell (later ninth duke of Bedford), his brother 
Arthur, member for Tavistock, Alexander Mitchell of Stow, 
A. W. Kinglake and Henry Seymour. They met to deliberate 
in the tea-room of the House, and were afterwards sometimes 
confounded with the tea-room party, which was of subsequent 
formation and under the guidance of a different group. The 
protest was sufficient to prevent the contemplated attack being 
made, but the Liberals returned to power in good time with a 
large majority behind them in 1868, Coleridge was made, first 
solicitor-, and then attorney-general. 

As early as 1863 a small body of Oxford men in parliament 
had opened fire against the legislation which kept their university 
bound by ecclesiastical swaddling clothes. They had made a 
good deal of progress in converting the House of Commons to 
their views before the general election of 1865. That election 
having brought Coleridge into parliament, he was hailed as a 
most valuable ally, whose great university distinction, brilliant 
success as an orator at the bar, and hereditary connexion with 
the High Church party, entitled him to take the lead in a move- 
ment which, although gathering strength, was yet very far 
from having achieved complete success. The clerically-minded 
section of the Conservative party could not but listen to the son 
of Sir John Coleridge, the godson of Keble, and the grand- 
nephew of the man who had been an indirect cause of the Anglican 
revival of 1833, — for John Stuart Mill was right when he said 
that the poet Coleridge and the philosopher Bentham were, 
so far as England was concerned, the leaders of the two chief 
movements of their times : it was they who taught the teachers, 
and who were the two great seminal minds.” 

Walking up one evening from the House of Commons to dine 
at the Athenaeum with Henry Bruce (afterwards Lord Aberdare) 
and another friend, Coleridge said : “ There is a trial coming 
on which will be one of the most remarkable causes celebres 
that has ever been heard of.” This was the Tichbome case, 
which led to proceedings in the criminal courts rising almost to 
the dignity of a political event. The Tichbome trial was the 
most conspicuous feature of Coleridge’s later years at the bar, 
and tasked his powers as an advocate to the uttermost, though 
he was assisted by the splendid abilities and industry of Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Bowen. In November 1873 Coleridge suc- 
ceeded Sir W. Bovill as chief justice of the common pleas, and 
was immediately afterwards raised to the peerage as Baron 
Coleridge of Ottery St Mary. In 1880 he was made lord chief 
justice of England on the death of Sir Alexander Cockbura. 

In jury cases his quickness in apprehending facts and his 
lucidity in arranging them were very remarkable indeed. He 
was not one of the most learned of lawyers, but he was a great 
deal more learned than many people believed him to be, and as 
an ecclesiastical lawyer had perhaps few or no superiors. His 
fault — a natural fault in one who had been so successful as an 
advocate— -was that of being too apt to take one side. He 
allowed* also, certain political or personal prepossessions to colour 
the tone of bis remarks from the bench. A game-preserving 
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landlord had not to thank the gods when his case, liowever 
buttressed by generally accepted claims, came before Coleridge. 
Towards the end of his life his health failed, and he became 
somewhat indolent. On the whole, he was not so strong a man 
in his judicial capacity as Campbell or Cockburn ; but it must 
be admitted that his scholarship, his refinement, his power of 
oratory, and his character raised the tone of the ^nch while he 
sat upon it, and that if it has been adorned by greater judicial 
abilities, it has hardly ever known a greater combination of 
varied merits. It is curious to observe that of all judges the 
man whom he put highest was one very unlike himself, the 
great master of the rolls, Sir William Grant. Coleridge died in 
harness on the 14th of June 1894. 

Coleridge’s work, first as a barrister, and then as a judge, 
prevented his publishing as much as he otherwise would have 
done, but his addresses and papers would, if collected, fill a 
substantial volume and do much honour to his memory. One 
of the best, and one most eminently characteristic of the man, 
was his inaugural address to the Philosophical Institution at 
Edinburgh in 1870 ; another was a paper on Wordsworth (1873) 
He was an exceptionally good letter-writer. Of travel he had 
very little experience. He had hardly been to Paris ; once, 
quite near the end of his career, he spent a few days in Holland, 
and came back a willing slave to the genius of Rembrandt ; but 
his longest absence from England was a visit, which liad some- 
thing of a representative legal character, to the United States. 
It is strange that a man so steeped in Greek and Roman poetry, 
so deeply interested in the past, present and future of Christi- 
anity, never saw Rome, or Athens, or the Holy Land. A sub- 
sidiary cause, no doubt, was the fatal custom of neglecting 
modem languages at English schools. He felt himself at a 
disadvantage when he passed beyond English-speaking lands, 
and cordially disliked the situation. No notice of Coleridge 
should omit to make mention of his extraordinary store of 
anecdotes, which were nearly always connected with Eton, 
Oxford, the bar or the bench. His exquisite vok e, considerable 
power of mimicry, and perfect method of narration added 
greatly to the charm. He once told, at the table of Dr Jowett, 
master of Balliol, anecdotes through the whole of dinner on 
Saturday evening, through the whole of breakfast, lunch and 
dinner the next day, through the whole journey on Monday 
morning from Oxford to Paddington, without ever once repeating 
himself. He was frequently to be seen at the Athenaeum, was 
a member both of Grillion’s and The Club, as well as of the 
Literary Society, of which he was president, and whose meetings 
he very rarely missed. Bishop Copies ton is said to have divided 
the human race into three classes, — men, women and Coleridges. 
If he did so, he meant, no doubt, to imply that the family of 
whom the poet of Chnstabel was the chief example regarded 
themselves as a class to themselves, the objects of a special 
dispensation. John Duke Coleridge was sarcastic and critical, 
and at times over-sensitive. But his strongest characteristics 
were love of liberty and justice. By birth and connexions a 
Conservative, he was a Liberal by conviction, and loyal to his 
party and its great leader, Mr Gladstone. 

Coleridge had three sons and a daughter by his first wife, 
Jane Fortescue, daughter of the Rev. George Seymour of 
Freshwater. She was an artist of real genius, and her portrait 
of Cardinal Newman was considered much better than the one 
by Millais, She died in February 1878 ; a short notice of her 
by Dean Church of St Paul’s was published in the Guardian, 
and was reprinted in her husband’s privately printed collection 
of poems. Coleridge remained for some years a widower, but 
married in 1885 Amy Augusta Jackson Lawford, who survived 
him. He was succeeded in the peerage by his eldest son, Bernard 
John Seymour (b. 2851), who went to the bar and became a K.C. 
in 1892. In 1907 he was appointed a judge of the Supreme 
Court. The two other sons were Stephen (b. 1854), a barrister, 
secretary to the Anti-Vivisection Society, and Gilbert James 
Duke (b. 1859), 

His Life and Cavrespondence, edited by E. H. Coleridge, was 
published in 1904 , see further E. Manson, Builders of our Law 
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; and for tlje hkt;ory df the Coieridfip family «e© hord Coleridge^ 
The Siory of a Devonshire Howe (1907). (M. G. D*) 

COLERIDGI, SIR JOHN TAYLOR (it9»-i876), British 
judge, the second son of Captain James Coleridge and nephew 
of the poet S. T. Coleridge, was \mtn at Tiverton, Devon, and 
was educated at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, where he had 
a brilliant career. He graduated in 181 a and was soon after 
made a fellow of Exeter ; in i8id he was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple and practised for some years on the western 
circuit In 1824, on Gifford’s retirement, he assumed the 
editorship of the Quarterly Review, resigning it a year afterwards 
in favour of Lockhart. In 1825 he published his excellent 
edition of Blackstone's Commentaries, and in 1832 he was made 
a 8erjeantyat**law and recorder of Exeter. In 1835 he was 
appointed one of the judges of the king’s bench. In 1832 his 
university created him a D.C.L, and in 1858 he resigned his 
judgeship, and was made a member of the privy council. In 
1869, although in extreme old age, he produced his pleasant 
Memoir of the Rev, John Keble, whose friend he had been since 
their college days, a third edition of which was issued within 
a year. He died on the i rth of February 1876 at Ottery St Mary, 
Devon, leaving two sons and a daughter ; the eldest son, John 
Duke, tst Baron Coleridge (q.v,), became lord chief justice of 
England; the second son, Henry James (1822-1893), left the 
Anglican for the Roman Catholic church in 1852, and became 
well known as a Jesuit divine, editor of The Month, and author 
of numerous theological works. Sir John Taylor Coleridge’s 
brothers, James Duke and Henry Nelson (husband of Sara 
Coleridge), are referred to in other articles 5 his brother Francis 
George was the father of Arthur Duke Coleridge (b. 1830), clerk 
of assizes on the midland ciraiit and author of Eton in the Forties, 
whose daughter Mary E. Coleridge (1861-1907) became a 
well-known writer of fiction. 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR (1772-1834), English poet 
and philosopher, was bom on the 21st Of October 1772, at his 
father’s vicarage of Ottery St Mary’s, Devonshire. His father, 
the Rev. John Coleridge (1719-1781), was a man of some mark. 
He was known for his great scholarship, simplicity of character, 
and affectionate interest in the pupils of the grammar school, 
of which he was appointed master a few months before becoming 
vicar of the parish (1760), reigning in both capacities till his 
death. He had married twice. Ine poet was the youngest 
child of his second wife, Anne Bowdon (d. 1809), a woman of 
great good sense, and anxiously ambitious for the success of 
her sons. On the death of his father, a presentation to Christ’s 
Hospital was procured for Coleridge by the judge. Sir Francis 
Buller, an old pupil of his father’s. He had already begun to 
give evidence of a powerful imagination, and he has described 
m a letter to his valued friend, Tom Poole, the pernicious effect 
which the admiration of an uncle and his circle of friends had 
upon him at this period. For eight years he continued at Christ’s 
Hospital. Of these school-days C'harles Lamb has given delight^ 
ful glimpses in the Essays of Elia, The headmaster, Bowyer 
(as he was called, though his name was Boyer^, was a severe 
disciplinarian, but respected by his pupils. Middleton, after- 
wards known as a Greek scholar, and bishop of Calcutta, reported 
Coleridge to Bowyer as a boy who read for amusement, 
and from that time Bowyer began to notice him and encouraged 
his reading. Some compositions in English poetry, written at 
sixteen, and not without a touch of gennis, give evidence of the 
influence which Bowles, whose poems were then in vogue, had 
over his mind at this time. Before he left school his constitu- 
tional delicacy of frame, increased ly swimming the New Raver 
in his clothes, began to give him serious discomfort. 

In February 1791 he was entered at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
A school-fellow who followed him to the university has descril^xi 
in glowing terms evenings in his rooms, " when Aeschylus, and 
Plato, and lliucydides were pushed aside, with a pile trf lexicons 
and the like, to discuss the pamphlets of the da^ Ever and 
anon a pamphlet issued from the pen of Burke. There was nO 
need of havmg the book before us ; — Coleridge had read it in 
the morning, and in the evening he would repeat whole pages 


verbatim.” William Frend, a fellow of Jesut, accused of sedition 
and Unitarianism, was at this time tried and expdUed from 
Cambridge. Coleridge had imbibed his sentiments^ and joined 
the ranks of his partisans. He grew discontented with university 
life, and in 1793, ^ ^ London. Perhaps 

he was also infiuenoed by his passhm for Maty Evans, the sister 
of one of his school-fellows. A poem in the Morning Chrmide 
brought him a guinea, and when that was spent he enlisted in 
the 15th Dragoons Under the name of Silas Tomkyn Comber- 
bache. One of the officers of the dr^on regiment, finding a 
Latin sentence inscribed on a wail, discovered the oonditioii of 
the very awkward recruit. Shortly afterwards an old sdiool- 
fellow (G. L. Tuckett) heard of his whereabouts, and by the 
intervention of his brother, Captain James Coleridge, his discharge 
was procured. He returned for a ^rt time to Cambridge, but 
quitted the university without a degree in 1794. In the same 
year he visited Oxford, and after a ^ort tour in Wales went to 
Bristol, where he met Southey. The French Revolution had 
stirred the mind of Southey to its depths, Coleridge received 
with rapture his new friend's scheme of Pontisocracy. On the 
banks of the Susquehanna was to be founded a brotherly ctrni- 
munity, where selfishness was to be extinguished, and the 
virtues were to reign supreme. No funds were forthcoming, 
and in 1795, to the chagrin of Coleridge, the scheme was dropped. 
In 1794 The Fail of Robespierre, ol which Coleridge wrote the 
first act and Southey the other two, appeared. At Bristol 
Coleridge formed the acquaintance of Joseph Cottle, the book- 
seller, who offered him thirty guineas for a volume of poems. 
In October of 1795 Coleridge married Sarah Fricker, and took 
up his residence at Clevedon on the Bristol (Mnnel. A few 
weeks afterwards Southey married a sister of Mrs Coleridge, and 
on the same day quitted England for Portugal. 

Coleridge began to lecture in Bristol on politics and religion. 
He embodied the first two lectures in his first prose publication, 
Condones ad Populum (1795). The book contained much 
invective against Pitt, and in after life Coleridge declared that, 
with this exception, and a few pages involving philosophical 
tenets which he afterwards rejected, there was little or nothing 
be desired to retract. The first volume of Poems was published 
by Cottle early in 1796. Coleridge projected a periodical called 
The Watchman, and in 1796 undertook a journey, well described 
in the Biographta Liter aria, to enlist subscribers. The Watchman 
had a brief life of two months, but at this time Coleridge began 
to think of becoming a Unitarian preacher, and abandoning 
literature for ever. Hazlitt has recorded his very favourable 
impression of a remarkable sermon delivered at Shrewsbury ; 
but there are other accounts of Coleridge’s preaching not so 
enthusiastic. In the summer of 1795 be met for the first time 
the brother poet with whose name his own will be for ever 
associated. Wordsworth and his sister had established them- 
selves at Racedown in the Dorsetshire hills, and here Coleridge 
visited them in 1797. There are few things in literary history 
more remarkable than this friendship. The gifted Dorothy 
Wordsworth described Coleridge as “ thin and pale, the lower 
part of the face not good, wide mouth, thick lips, not very good 
teeth, longish, loose, half-curling, rough, black hair, ”^but all 
was forgotten in the magic charm of his utterance. Wordsworth, 
who declared, “‘The only wonderful man I ever knew was 
Coleridge,” seems at once to have desired to see more of his new 
friend. He and his sister removed in July 1707 to Alfoxden, 
near Nether Stowey, to be in Coleridge’s neighbourhood, and 
in the most delightful and unrestrained intercourse the friends 
spent many happy, days. It was the delight of each one to 
communicate to the other the productions of his mind, and the 
creative faculty of both poets was now at its best. One evening, 
at Watchett on the British Channel, The Ancient Mariner first 
took shape. Coleridge was anxious to embody a dream of a 
friend, and the suggestion of the shooting of the albatross came 
from Wordsworth, who gained the idea from Shelvodce’s Voyage 
(1726). A joint volume was |danned. Wordsworth was to 
show the real poetry that lies hidden in commonplace subjects, 
while Coleridge was to treat supernatural subjects to illustrate 
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tbe cx)mmion emotions of htiiniinity^ From this sprang the 
Lyrical BMlads, to which Coleridge contributed The Ancimt 
Mariner^ the Nighiimak and two scenes from Osmia, and after 
much cogitation the book was published in 1798 at Bxistoi by 
Cottle^ to whose reminiscences, often indulging too much in 
detail, we owe the account of this remarkable time. A second 
edition of the Lyrical Ballads in rSoo included another poem 
by Coleridgd-^iot'ff^ to which subsequently the sub-title was 
given of An Introduction to the Tak of the Dark Laite. To the 
Stowey period belong also the tragedy of Osarto (afterwards 
known as Remorse), Kubla Khan and the first part of ChristaheL 
In 1798 an annuity, granted him by the brothers Wedgwood, 
led Coleridge to abandon his reluctantly formed intention of 
becoming a Unitarian minister. For many years he had desired 
to see the continent, and in September 1798, in company with 
Wordsworth and hk sister, he left England for Hamburg. 
Satyr ane^s Letters (republished in Btog. Lit, 1817) give an account 
of the tour. 

A new period in ColcridgB*s life now began. He soon left the 
Wordsworths to spend four months at Ratzeburg, whence 
removed to Gottingen to attend lectures. A great intellectual 
movement had begun in Germany. Coleridge was soon in the 
full whirl of excitement. He learnt much from Blumenbach and 
Eichhorn, and took interest in all that was going on around him. 
During his stay of nine months in Germany, he made himself 
master of the language to such purpose that the translation of 
W cdlenstein-^\m first piece of literary work after his return to 
England— was actually accomplished in six weeks. It was 
published in 1800, and, although it failed to make any impression 
on the general public, it became at once prized by Scott and 
others as it deserved. It is matter for regret that a request to 
Coleridge that he should undertake to translate Faust never 
received serious attention from him. During these years Cole- 
ridge wrote many newspaper articles and some poems, among 
them “Fire, Famine and Slaughter,’’ for the Morning Post 
(January 8, 1798). He had vehemently opposed Pitt’s policy, 
but a change came over his way of thought, and he found 
himself separated from Fox on the question of a struggle with 
Napoleon, He had lost his admiration for the Revolutionists, 
as his “ Ode to France ” shows {Morning Post, April 16, 1798). 
Like many other Whigs, he felt that all questions of domestic 
policy must at a time of European peril be postponed. From 
this time, however, his value for the ordered liberty of constitu- 
tional government increased ; and though never exactly to be 
found among the ranks of old-fashioned Constitutionalists, 
during the remainder of his life he kept steadily in view the 
principles which received their full exposition in his well- 
known work on Church and State, In the year 1800 Coleridge left 
London for the Lakes. Here in that year he wrote the second 
part of Chnstabel. In 1803 Southey became a joint lodger with 
Coleridge at Greta Hall, Keswick, of which in 1812 Southey 
became sole tenant and occupier. 

In 1801 begins the period of Coleridge’s life during which, in 
spite of the evidence of work shown m his compositions, he sank 
more and more under the dominion of opium, in which he may 
have first indulged at Cambridge. Few things are so sad to 
read as the letters in which he details the consequences of his 
transgression. He was occasionally seen in London during the 
first years of the century, and wherever he appeared he was the 
delight of admiring circles. He toured in Scotland with the 
Wordsworths in 1803, visited Malta m 1804, when for ten 
months he acted as secretary to the governor, and stayed nearly 
eight months at Naples and Rome m 1805-1806. In Rome he 
received a hint that his articles in the Morning Post had been 
brought to Napoleon’s notice, and he made the voyage from 
Leghorn in an American ship. On a visit to Somersetshire in 
1807 he met De Quincey for the first time, and the younger man’s 
admiration was shown by a gift of £300, “ from an unknown 
friend.” In 1809 he started a magazine called The Friend, 
which conitinucd only for eight months. At the same time 
Coleridge began to contribute to the Courier, In 1808 he 
lectured at the Royal Institution, but with little success, and 
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two years later he gave his lectures on Shakespeare and other 
poets. These lectures attracted great attention and were 
followed by two other series. In 1812 his income from the 
Wedgwoods was reduced, and he settled the remainder on his 
wife. His friends were generous in assisting him with money. 
Eventually Mackintosh obtained a grant of £100 a year for him 
in 1824 during the lifetime of George IV., as one of the royal 
associates of the Society of Literature, and at different times 
he received help principally from Stuart, the publisher, Poole, 
Sotheby, Sir George Beaumont, Byron and Wordsworth, while 
his children shared Southey’s home at Keswick But between 
1812 and 1817 Coleridge made a good deal by his work, and was 
able to send money to his wife in addition to the annuity she 
received. The tragedy of Remorse was produced at Drury 
Lane in 1813, and met with considerable success. Three years 
after this, having failed to conquer the opium habit, he deter- 
mined to enter the family of Mr James Gillman, who lived at 
Highgate. The letter in which he discloses his misery to this 
kind and thoughtful man gives a real insight into his character 
Under judicious treatment the hour of mastery at last arrived 
The shore was reached, but the vessel had been miserabl} 
shattered in its passage through the rocks. For the rest of his 
life he hardly ever left his home at Highgate. During his 
residence there, Chnstabel, written many years before, and 
known to a favoured few, was first published in a volume with 
Kubla Khan and the Pams of Sleep in i8t6. He read widely 
and wisely, in poetry, philosophy and divinity. In 1816 and the 
following year, he gave his Lay Sermons to the world. Sibylline 
Leaves appeared in 1817 ; the Btographta Liter ana and a revised 
edition of The Friend soon followed. Seven years afterwards 
his most popular prose work — The Aids to Reflection — first 
api>eared. His last pulilication, in 1830, was the work on Church 
and State, It was not till 1840 that his Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, by far his most seminal work, was posthumously published. 
In 1833 he appeared at the meetmg of the British Association 
at Cambridge, but he died in the following year (25th of July 
1834), and was buried m the churchyard close to the house ol 
Mr Gillman, where he had enjoyed every consolation which 
friendship and love could render. Coleridge died m the com- 
munion of the Church of England, of whose polity and teaching 
he had been for many years a loving admirer. An interesting 
letter to his god-child, written twelve days before his death, 
sums up his spiritual experience in a most touching form. 

Of the extraordinary influence which he excicised in conversa- 
tion it is impossible to speak fully here. Many of the most 
remarkable among the younger men of that period resorted to 
Highgate as to the shrine of an oracle, and although one or two 
disparaging judgments, such as that of Carlyle, have been 
recorded, there can be no doubt that since Samuel Johnson 
there had been no such power in England. His nephew, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, gathered together some specimens of the 
Table Talk of the few last years. But remarkable as these are 
for the breadth of sympathy and extent of reading disclosed, 
they will hardly convey the impressions furnished in a dramatic 
form, as in Boswell’s great work. Four volumes of Literary 
Remains were published after his death, and these, along with the 
chapters on the poetry of Wordsworth in the Biographta Liter ana, 
may be said to exhibit the full range of Coleridge’s power as 
a critic of poetry. In this region he stands supreme With 
regard to the preface, which contains Wordsworth’s theory, 
Coleridge has honestly expressed his dissent : — “ With many 
parts of this preface, in the sense attributed to them, aiid which 
the words undoubtedly seem to authorize, I never concurred ; 
but, on the contrary, objected to them as erroneous in principle, 
and contradictory (in appearance at least) both to other parts 
of the same preface, and to the author’s own practice in the 
greater number of the poems themselves.” This disclaimer of 
perfect agreement renders the remaining portion of what he 
says more valuable. Coleridge was in England the creator of 
that higher criticism which had already in Germany accomplished 
90 much in the hands of Lessing and Goethe. It is enough 
to refer here to the fragmentary series of his Shakespearian 
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criticisms, containing evidence of the truest insight, and a 
marvellous appreciation of the judicial ‘‘ sanity ” which raises 
the greatest name in literature far above even the highest of 
the poets who approached him. 

As a poet Coleridge’s own place is safe. His niche in the great 
gallery of English poets is secure. Of no one can it be more 
emphatically said that at his highest he was “of imagination 
all compact.” He does not possess the fiery pulse and humane- 
ness of Burns, but the exquisite perfection of his metre and the 
subtle alliance of his thought and expression must always 
secure for him the warmest admiration of true lovers of poetic 
art. In his early poems may be found traces of the fierce struggle 
of his youth. The most remarkable is the Monody on the Death 
of Chatierton and the Reltgtous Mustngs. In what may be 
called his second period, the ode entitled France, considered 
by Shelley the finest in the language, is most memorable. The 
wh6le soul of the poet is reflected m the Ode to Dejection. The 
well-known lines — 

O Lady ! we receive but what we give, 

And m our life alone does nature live ; 

Ours IS her wedding garment, ours her shroud/’ 

with the passage which follows, contain more vividly, perhaps, 
than anything which Coleridge has written, the expression of 
the shaping and colouring function which he assigns, in the 
Biographia Literaria^ to imagination. Chrtsiahcl and the Ancient 
Mariner have so completely taken possession of the highest place, 
that it IS needless to do more than allude to them. The super- 
natural has never received such treatment as in these two wonder- 
ful productions of his genius, and though the first of them 
remains a torso, it is the loveliest torso in the gallery of English 
literature. Although Coleridge had, for many years before his 
death, almost entirely forsaken poetry, the few fragments of 
work which remain, written in later years, show little trace of 
weakness, although they are wanting in the unearthly melody 
which imparts such a charm to Kuhla Khan, Love and Youth 
and Age. (G. D B. , H Ch) 

In the latter part of his life, and for the generation which 
followed, Coleridge was ranked by many young English church- 
men of liberal views as the greatest religious thinker of their 
time. As Carlyle has told in his Life of Sterling, the poet’s 
distinction, in the eyes of the younger churchmen with philo- 
sophic interests, lay in his having recovered and preserved his 
Christian faith after having passed through periods of rationalism 
and Unitarianism, and faced the full results of German criticism 
and philosophy. His opinions, however, were at all periods 
somewhat mutable, and it would be difficult to state them in 
any form that would hold good for the whole even of his later 
writings. He was, indeed, too receptive of thought impressions 
of all kinds to be a consistent systematizer. As a schoolboy, by 
his own account, he was for a time a Voltairean, on the strength 
of a perusal of the Philosophical Dictionary. At college, as we 
have seen, he turned Unitarian. From that position he gradu- 
ally moved towards pantheism, a way of thought to which he 
had shown remarkable leanings when, as a schoolboy, he dis- 
coursed of Neo-Platonism to Charles Lamb, or — if we may trust 
his recollection — translated the hymns of Synesius. Early in 
life, too, he met with the doctrines of Jacob Behmen, of whom, 
in the Biographia Ltteraria, he speaks with affection and grati- 
tude as having given him vital philosophic guidance. Between 
pantheism and Unitarianism he seems to have balanced till his 
thirty-fifth year, always tending towards the former in virtue 
of the recoil from “ anthropomorphism ” which originally took 
him to Unitarianism. In 1796, when he named his first child 
David Hartley, hut would not have him baptized, he held by 
the “ Christian materialism ” of the writer in question, whom in 
his Religious Musings he terms “ wisest of mortal kind.” 

When, again, he met Wordsworth in 1797, the two poets freely 
and sympathetically discussed Spinoza, for whom Coleridge 
always retained a deep admiration ; and when in 1798 he gave 
up his Unitarian preaching, he named his second child Berkeley, 
signifying a new allegiance, but still without accepting Christian 
rites otherwise than passively. Shortly afterwards he went to 


Germany, where he began to study Kant, and was much capti- 
vated by Lessing. In the Bipgraphia he avows that the writings 
of Kant “ more than any other work, at once invigorated and 
disciplined my understanding ” ; yet the gist of his estimate 
there is that Kant left his system undeveloped, as regards his 
idea of the Noumenon, for fear of orthodox persecution — a 
judgment hardly compatible with any assumption of Kant’s 
Chnstian orthodoxy, which was notoriously inadequate. But 
after his stay at Malta, Coleridge announced to his friends that 
he had given up his “ Socinianism ” (of which ever afterwards 
he spoke with asperity), professing a return to Christian faith, 
though still putting on it a mystical construction, as when he told 
Crabb Robinson that “ Jesus Christ was a Platonic philosopher.” 
At this stage he was much in sympathy with the historico- 
rationalistic criticism of the Old Testament, as carried on in 
Germany ; giving his assent, for instance, to the naturalistic 
doctrine of Schiller’s Die Sendung MoSes. From about 1810 
onwards, however, he openly professed Christian orthodoxy, 
while privately indicating views which cannot be so described. 
And even his published speculations were such as to draw from 
J. H. Newman a protest that they took “ a liberty which no 
Christian can tolerate,” and carried him to “ conclusions which 
were often heathen rather than Christian.” This would apply 
to some of his positions concerning the Logos and the Trinity. 
After giving up Unitarianism he claimed that from the first he 
had been a Trinitarian on Platonic lines ; and some of his latest 
statements of the doctrine are certainly more pantheistic than 
Christian. 

The explanation seems to be that while on Christian grounds 
he repeatedly denounced pantheism as being m all its forms 
equivalent to atheism, he was latterly much swayed by the 
thought of Schelling in the pantheistic direction which was 
natural to him. To these conflicting tendencies were probably 
due his self-contradictions on the problem of original sin and the 
conflicting claims of feeling and reason. It would seem that, 
in the extreme spiritual vicissitudes of his life, conscious alter- 
nately of personal weakness and of the largest speculative grasp, 
he at times threw himself entirely on the consolations of evan- 
gelical faith, and at others reconstructed the cosmos for himself 
in terms of Neo-Platonism and the philosophy of Schelling. So 
great were his variations even in his latter years, that he could 
speak to his friend Allsop in a highly latitudinarian sense, 
declaring that in Christianity “ the miracles are supererogatory,” 
and that “ the law of God and the great principles of the Christian 
religion would have been the same had Christ never assumed 
humanity.” 

From Schelling, whom he praised as having developed Kant 
where Fichte failed to do so, he borrowed much and often, not 
only in the metaphysical sections of the Biographia but in his 
aesthetic lectures, and further in the cosmic speculations of the 
posthumous Theory of Life. On the first score he makes but 
an equivocal acknowledgment, claiming to have thought on 
Schelling’s lines before reading him ; but it has been shown by 
Hamilton and Ferrier that besides transcribing much from 
Schelling without avowal he silently appropriated the learning 
of Maass on philosophical history. In other directions he laid 
under tribute Herder and Lessing; yet all the while he cast 
severe imputations of plagiarism upon Hume and others. His 
own plagiarisms were doubtless facilitated by the physiological 
effects of opium. 

Inasmuch as he finally followed in philosophy the mmnly 
poetical or theosophic movement of Schelling, which satisfied 
neither the logical, needs appealed to by Hegel nor the new 
demand for naturalistic induction, Coleridge, after arousing a 
great amount of philosophic interest m his own country in the 
second quarter of the century, has ceased to “ make a school.” 
Thus his significance in intellectual history remains that of a 
great stimulator. He undoubtedly did much to deepen and 
liberalize Christian thought in England, his influence being 
specially marked in the school of F. D. Maurice, and in the lives 
of men like John Sterling. And even his many borrowings from 
the German were assimilated with a rare power of development, 
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\ whid) bt)te fruit not only id a wktemi^ of the fidd of l^iglish 
philosophy but in the lai|[W scientiftc thought of a lata- 

(J. Ro.) 

Of Coi^ridge'd four children, two (Hartle^r and Sara) are separably 
second clittd, Berkeley, died when a baby* The third 
Oerweut (i8oO“I$ 83), a distinguished scholar and ahthor^ was master 
of Helaton schdol Cornwall (1825-1841), first principal of St Mark*s 
College, Chelsea (1841-1864), and tector of HanweU (1864-1880I ; 
and liis daughter Chiistabel (b. 1843). and son Ernest Hartley (o. 
1846) both became well knoym, in the world of letters, the former as a 
novelist, the latter as a biographer and critic. 

After Coleiiage’s death several of his works were edited by his 
nephew, Henry Nelson Coleridge, the husband of Sara, the poet’s 
only daughter. In 1847 Sara Coleridge published the Biopfafkia 
LiUraria, enriched with annotations and biographicai supplement 
frotn her own pen. Thrac volumes of political writings, entitled 
EssAvs on his Own TifMs, were slSo published by Sara Coleridge in 
1850. The standard life of COlertdge is that by J Dykes Campbell 
(1^4) j his letters were edited by E. H. Cbleridge (1895). 

OOLERlDGEi SAllA (28ojKi852), English author^ the fourth 
child and only daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and his 
wife Sarah Fricker of Bristol, was bom on the 23rd of December 
1802, at Greta Hall, Keswick. Here, after 1803, the Coleridges, 
Southey and his wife (Mrs Coleridge’s sister), and Mrs Lovell 
(another sister), widow of Robert Lovell, the Quaker poet, all lived 
together ; but Coleridge was often away from home ; and 
** Uncle Southey *’ was a pater familias. The Wordsworths at 
Grasmere were their neighbours. Wordsworth, in his poem, 
the Triads has left us a description, or ** poetical gbrification,^’ 
as Sara Coleridge calls it, of the three girls — his own daughter 
Dora, Edith Southey and Sara Coleridge, the “ last of the three, 
though eldest bom.^^ Greta Hall was Sara Coleridge^s home 
until her marriage ; and the little Lake colony seems to have 
been her only school. Guided by Southey, and with his ample 
library at her command, she read by herself the chief Greek and 
Latin classics, and before she was five-and-twenty had learnt 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. 

In 1822 Sara Coleridge published Account of the Abipones, a 
translation in three large volumes of Dobrizhoffer, undertaken in 
connexion with Southey’s Tale of Paraguay, which had been 
suggested to him by Dobrizhoffer’s volumes ; and Southey 
alludes to his niece, the translator (canto iii. stanza 16), where he 
speaks of the pleasure the old missionary would have felt if 
“ he could in Merlin’s glass have seen 

By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught.** 

In less grandiloquent terms, Charles Lamb, writing about the 
Tale of Paramay to Southey in 1825, says, ** How she Dobriz- 
hoffered it all out, puzzles my slender Latinity to conjecture.” 
In 1825 her second work appeared, a translation from the medieval 
French of the ” Loyal Serviteur,” The Right Joyous and Pleasant 
History of the Feats, Jests, and Prowesses of the Chevalier Bayard, 
the Good Knight without Fear and unthout Reproach : By the 
Loyal Servant. 

In September 1829, at Crosthwaite church, Keswick, after an 
engagement of seven years’ duration, Sara Coleridge was married 
to ner cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge (1798-1843), younger son 
of Captain James Coleridge (1760-1836). He was then a clutncery 
barrister ih London. The first eight years of her married life were 
spent in a little cottage in Hampstead. There lour of her children 
were bom, of whom two survived. In 1834 Mrs Coleridge pub- 
lished her Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good Children ; with some 
Lessons in Latin in Easy Rhyme. These were originally written 
for the instmction of her own children; and became very popular. 
In 1837 the Coleridges removed to Cheater Place, Regent’s Park ; 
and in 4 he same year appeared Phcmtasmion, a Fa^ Tale, Sara 
Cderidge’s longest original work. The songs in Phantasmion 
were much admired at the time by Leigh Hunt and other critics. 
Some of them, such as “Sylvan Stay” and ‘‘ One Face Alone,” 
are extremdy graceful and musical, and the whole fairy tale is 
notkeabfe for the beauty of the story and the richness of its 
languime. 

In 1843 Jienry Coleridge died, leaving to his widow the un- 
finiffhed task, of editing her father’s whrks. To these she added 
somt icbnipofiitions pf her own; among which Hare the Essay on 
Raiimwlisni^ $ spmd npplimtien to the Doeirim of BkpHsmd 


Regemratim, appended to Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, nFvtidice. 
to the Essays on his Own Times, by S. T. Coleridge, and the Intro- 
duction to the Btopapkm Literaria. During the last few years of 
her life Sara Coleridge was a confirmed invalid. Shortly before 
she died she amused herself by writing a little autobiography for 
her daughter. This, which reaches only to her ninth year, was 
completed by her daughter, and published in 1873, together with 
some of her letters, under the title Memoirs and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge. The ktta^ show a cultured and highly speculative 
mind. They contain many apt criticisms of known people and 
books, and are specially interesting for their allusions to Words- 
worth and the Lake Poets. Sara Coleridge died in London on 
the 3rd of May 1852, 

Her son, Herbert Coleridge (1830-1861), won a double first 
class in classics and mathematics at Oxford in 1852. He was 
secretary to a committee appointed by the Philological Society 
to consider the project of a standard English dictionary, a scheme 
of which the New English Dictionary, published by the Clarendon 
Press, was the ultimate outcome. His personal researches into 
the subject were contained in his Glossanal Index to the Printed 
English Literature of the Thirteenth Century (1859). 

COLBT; JOHN (1467 ?-iSi9), English divine and educationist, 
the eldest son of Sir Henry Colet (lord mayor of I^ndon i486 
and 1495), was born in London about 1467. He was educated 
at St Anthony’s school and at Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he took the M.A. degree in 1490. He already held the non- 
resident rectory of Dennington, Suffolk, and the vicarage of 
St Dunstan’s, Stepney, and was now collated rector of Thurning, 
Hunts. In 1493 he went to Paris and thence to Italy, studying 
canon and civil law, patristics and the rudiments of Greek. 
During his residence abroad he became acquainted with Budaeus 
(Guillaume Bud6) and Erasmus, and with the teaching of 
Savonarola. On his return to England in 1496 he took orders 
and settled at Oxford, where he lectured on the epistles of St Paul, 
replacing the old scholastic method of interpretation by an 
exegesis more in harmony with the new learning. His methods 
did much to influence Erasmus, who visited Oxford in 1498, 
and in after years Erasmus received an annuity from him. 
Since 1494 he had been prebendary of York, and canon of Si 
Martin le Grand, London. In 1502 he became prebendary of 
Salisbury, in 1505 prebendary of St Paul’s, and immediately 
afterwards dean of the same cathedral, having previously taken 
the degree of doctor of divinity. Here he continued his 
practice of lecturing on the books of the Bible ; and he soon 
afterwards established a perpetual divinity lecture, on three 
days in each week, in St Paul’s church. About the year 1508, 
having inherited his father’s large wealth, Olet formed his plan 
for the re-foundation of St Paul’s school, which he completed 
in 1512, and endowed with estates of an annual value of £122 
and upwards. The celebrated grammarian William Lilly wa.s 
the first master, and the company of mercers were (in 1510) 
appointed trustees, the first example of non -clerical manage- 
ment in education. The dean’s religious opinions were so 
much more liberal than those of the contemporary clergy 
(whose ignorance and corruption he denounced) that they 
deemed him little better than a heretic ; but William Warham, 
the archbishop, refused to prosecute him. Similarly Henry 
VIII. held him in high esteem despite his sermons against 
the French wars. In 1514 he made the Canterbury pilgrimage, 
and in 1515 preached at Wolsey’s installation as cardinal. 
Colet died of the sweating sickness on the i6th of September 1519. 
He was buried on the south side of the choir of St Paul’s, where 
a stone was laid over his grave, with no other inscription than 
his name. Besides the preferments above mentioned, he was 
rector of the gild of Jesus at St Pkul’s and chaplain to Heniy VIII. 

Cblet, though never dreaming of a formal breach with the 
Roman Church, was a keen reformer, who disapproved of auricular 
confession^ and of the celibacy of the clergy* Though no great 
scholar or writer, he was a powerful force m the England of his 
day, and helped materially to disintegrate the medieval con- 
ditions still obtaining; and to introduce the humanist movement. 
Among his works; which were first collectively published in 

VI. 22 a 
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iOOUBT» iiOQni! (18x0^1876)^ Breoibh poet nnd noveJieti 
wm bonrn at Ain of a Piwcaoi^l family named Ber^oil^ on the 
t5itb of SwteiKifaer i8to* In 1835 ssbe came to Paiis with her 
huaband Eippolytte Coiet <1608^1851)1 a compoaer id jxmsk and 
piofeeior of hamoi^ and corntterpoiiit at tihe conaervatoife* 
In 1836 appeared her Fleurs du Midi, a volume of verse, of liberai 
tendency, ibUowed by Pett^aroia (1839), aeocond volunoe of verse ; 
hfLa Jeummeds GaeAtii^jgXnmtnacift:^^ byLesCmm 
brisiM <xB4ji a nevei; Les Fwmmilai 4 e NmpoUm (t84o), a 
poem,aiid x« Jmmsae da JVimliaan (184s ),a novel* Her works 
warn crowned five or six times by the Institute, a distmction 
which She owed, however, to the influence od Victor <>uam 
mther than to the quality of her wonk* The criticisms on her 
books and on the prtees Conferred m her by the iLoademy 
eKaspeeated her ; and in 1841 Paris was diverted by her attempted 
reprisals on Alphonse Kasr for certain notices in Let Guefes. 
In 1849 she had to defend an action brongbt against her by the 
heim of Madame R^camier, whose correspondtsice with Benjamin 
Constant she had published in the ookmne of the Presse* She 
produced a host of writingB in prose and verse, but she is perhaps 
bast known lor her httimate ooimexion with some of her famous 
COTteinporaffici, Abel Villemain, Gustave Flaubert and Victor 
Couflin. Only one of her books is now of interest-^uj ; romm 
c/mkmporain (1859), the novel in which she told the story of her 
life, j^e died on tte 8th of March 1876. 

COiEUS# a genus of herbaceous or shrubby plants belong^ 
to the natural order Labiatae, cfaiefiy natives of the tropics* 
They are very ornamental plants, the colour of their leaves being 
exceedingly varied, and often very brilliant. They are of the 
easiest culture* The cuttings of young shoots stould be propa* 
gatted every year, about March, being planted in thumb pots, 
in sandy loam, and placed in a close temperature of 70°. After 
taking root shift into 6^ia pots, using ordinary light loamy 
composti oonfcaining abundance of leaf^uki and sand, and 
keeping them near the l%ht, They may be passed on into 
feegear pots as'of ten as required, but 8-in. pots will be large enough 
for general purposes, as they can be f^ with liquid manure. 
The young spring-struck plants like a warm growing atmosj^ere, 
but by nst^ummer they wiU bear more air and sta^ in a green- 
house or conservatory. They should be wintered in a temperar 
lure of 60° to 165"^. The stopping of the young shoots must be 
regulated by theconsidemtion whether bushy or pyramidal plants 
are desiied. Some of the vaifeties am half-hardy and are used 
foraummer beddiiig. 

ISOUFAKi BGHUYySR (s8s3-r885), American political leader, 
vico^reskWt of the UnibKl States from 1869 to 1873, was bom 
in iNow York city m the 23rd of March sSsg. His father died 
before the son’s birth, and his moither .subsequently mafried a 
JMr J&kUheica. The son attended the pubhe sebods k iNew Vmk , 
tmtil he was ten, and them beoame a cleric in his tstepfothet^s 
ftoiie, mmmng in 11836 with hit mother and jteptfethm to 3 few 
Caihslf, Indiam. In 1841 he irexiioved to South Bend, whm ^ 
for eight yearn he wax deputy auditor <his stepiiather being 
SMidkor) ef )St Joseph county ; in x840^i844 he was mhamnutit 
enrolling derk nf tte etate senate had senate reportxr for she 
Jfdiam £Mi Jommd, In 1843 he esiabhibed the St Jotapk 
V aUay Ra§wkr, which he ^paUished for eighteea ythrs and mtife 
aa infiiiesstisl WUg and later RtpubHoan |omnial. la 4850 he 
was a mefehar of doe state caasttimtional imimostion, in 
1834 ilnok an active part in oigiiQtaing the Anti WN dbonaska 
men ” ^ater called RepuMkaas) of his state, .and was by Hum 
sent to GongOeaa^ lieoe he served with diaiii]mtioB!i foom 0855 
uadi 1869# the hmt m yaars as speaker «ef the House. At ihe 
clesfi of the Warhe was a leading member of the aadjoal 
wing of tthe Repubboan^party, advocat^ the dfofrasmhisenxeait 
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of idlwhohiidi been psewbe^ tbaCoafeideraoy., 

and declaring that lopfoy laustgpyexn' wbiit pn^ 

served.’^ In 1868 he had presidential aspirations, and #49 not 
without s upporfersA He accepted, however^ the Republican 
nomination as vfoepresideht op a ticket hfoded by General 
Grant, and^ was ejected but 1^ foiled in i8ja to secure ir^homiha- 
tion« Dumg the ^political campaign of 1873 he lyas accused, 
with other prominent politicians, of being fe^lkatod in corrupt 
transactions with the 06 dit Mobilier^ and a congressicmal 
mvestigation brought out fhh foc)t that h^ had fffaai to, take 
twenty sh^es from thfo iCoimemi and had^^r^ dividei^S 
amotmting to $1200. It also ksdb^ out damnaithemmdi^ 
that he hawi received in i868, as a campaign contribution, a gift 
of I4000 from a contractor who^had supplied the goVeifhment mth 
envelopes while Colfax was chairman of the post office pemnuttee 
of the Houses At the ariose of his term Colfax rebimed to ptimte 
life under a doud, and duru^ the remafiider at tfo Metlme 
earned a Bvelihood by delivering popular lectures* He died at 
Mankato, Minnesota, on the 13th ni lanuaiy 1883* 

See J. C. Hollister's Ufe of S(^yler Colfax (New YWk, t866). 
OOUO^(filom the Gr. n&Juv nx afiAov, the ;large inteatiiie), 
a form in mediome of very indefinite meaning, used by physicians 
Outside EnglaiHl for any paroxysmal abdominal pain, but gener^ 
^y limited in England to a suddm sharp pain having its origin 
m the pelvis of the kidney, the uireter, gall-bladder, bite-ducts 
or intestine. Thus it is customa^ to speak of renal, biliary or 
intestinal colic. There is a growing tendency, however, among 
professional men of lo-day, to restrict the use of the word to 
a pain produced by the contraction of the muscular walls of any 
of the hollow viscera of which the aperture has become more pr 
teas occluded, temporarily or otherwise# For renal ajud bdiary 
cdic, see the articles Kionsv PiSBaa&s and Livbr, only intes- 
tinal colic being treated in this place* 

In infants, usually those who are “ bottle-fed,^’ colic is exceed- 
ingty oownon, and is stown by the drawing iq) of their legs, 
their riesttessness and their continuous cries* 

Amo^ adults one of the most serious causes is that due to 
tead-poisonixi^ and known as lead colic (Syx. painters’ colic, 
eolica Pictonum, Devonshire colic), from its having been clearly 
ascertained to be due to the absorption of lead into the system 
(see Lead-Poispjiinc). Tliis disease had been observed and 
described long before its cause was discoveied. Its occurrence 
in an epidemic form among the inhabitants of Poitou was re- 
corded by Francois Citois <^572-1652) in 1617, under the title 
of Novm H pofmlaris apud Pietmes dolor coltms Ulwsus. The 
disease wae thereafter termed cohea Pidomm. It was supposed 
to bedue to the acidity of the native wines, but it wafi afterwards 
foimd to depend on lead contained in them. A similar epidemic 
broke out in certain parte of Germany in the end of the 17th 
century, and was at the time believed by various physicians 
to be caused by the admixture of acid wines with litharge to 
sweeten them. 

About the middle of the i8th century this diaease, idfich had 
long bem known to prevail in Devoaishire, was icarefuBy snvesti- 
^ahodtjySir Geoisge Baker {i7i2^ni8o9), who siameededm^tridbg 
St* iimniai^ably to the contamination of the native beverage, 
cider, with lead, eitber acddenlbaUy firm the teedwork of the vats 
and other appmtiUB for pneparing the liquor, or from its heiag 
eweetened htli^e. 

iln Gtmmny m, sknnir oofic Mdbifog fiom the absorptfon of 
copper loconrs, Ihnt it IsialmelBl tmknonm in 

sSimpiest foxm of oolic is ithait arisutg feoni habitual 
leoiiatipatfoin, the mouciifor waU of die kteslBies (mc^criiig 
painfully to cmembrne the resistance of hadteilfiil scsybailooe 
masees of foeeet, Wbteh Cause skvC or less obstmetfon to the 
onward posMge of ithd fotafinid contents# Another eqaaMy 
cmmoii catose is that doe to irritating or fodi^estffite lobd au^ 
as apples, pears or nuts, heavy pastry, meat pies and puiidfogs, 
foa it may thee the assoeiatm w^ r&ther oonst^etion or 
iQhia3hoe% thcMhittfo fo idbe inuMie ooiAmon. Dt may 

result foom any fotni of etWerkfoias simple, mucous eM^:ukoiar 
tivo Gkdiiis, or aafo^timl The pmmitsit 
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of liimWmdcr 

norvous ip^ ; and certain iloaons aaa nafasrad 

ill of a vary pronoioa^ Many {ihyskianaideiai^ 

a rheumatic coitc due to oedd knd daBipy aiid anu^ women 
disease of the pelvic organa tnaygive rise to juiexactly skiilar pam. 
'fhere are also those Ibnm of colic which mast be daassd as 
Innctional or fieura%ic; thotsgh this view of the case must never 
be accepted mtil every otlw ^lossible ^use is loiaid Hto^ibe im- 
tenable, Froiti this short account of a few ci the dJlihiotK 
causes of die trouible^ it wvH he clear that colic is menily a S3nap 
tom of diseasei not a disease in itsdl^ and that no diagnosk 
has been made until the catise of the paib has been determined. 

Intestinal Cohc k paroocysniai^ usnally both foegikming and 
ending suddenly. Ttie pOin i» generally referred to the nejn^ 
bourhood Of the timbitieus^ and may radiate all ewer theabdostten. 
It varies in intensity from a sight momentary discomfort to a 
pain BO severe as to cimse the patknt to shriek or even to break 
out into a cold daniftiy sweat# It is usually relieved by p^ssure^ 
and this point is one which aids in the diierentiai diagnosis 
between a simple coiie and peritonitis, the pain of the latter 
being increased by pressure. But diouM the coUc be due to 
a malignant growth, or should the intcatinef be distended with 
gas, pressure will probably increase the pain, The temperature 
IS usually 8ubnoniiil> but may be slightly raised, and the pulse 
is in proportion. 

In the treatment of simple colic the patient must he confined 
to bed, hot fomentations applied to the abdomen and a purge 
administered, a few drops of laudanum being added when the 
pain k exceptionally severe. But the whole difficulty lies in 
making the differential diagnosis. Acute intestinal obstruction 
(ileus) begins just as an attack of simple colic, but the rapid 
increase of illness, fre<|uent vomiting, anxious countenance, 
and still more the condition of the pulse, warn a trained observer 
of the far more serious state. Appendicitis and peritonitis, as 
also the gastric crises of locomotor ataxy, must all be excluded. 

COliGNY, GASPARB BE (151Q-1571), admiral of France and 
Protestant leader, came of a noble family of Burgundy, who 
traced their descent from the nth century, and in the reign of 
Louis XI. were in the service of the king of France. His father, 
Gaspard de Coligny, known as the mar^chal de ChAtillon (d, 
1 5^2), served ih the Italian wars from 1495 to 1515, and was 
created marshal of France in 1516. By his wife, Louise de 
Montmorency, sister of the future constable, he had three 
sons : (Met, cardinal de Chkrillon 5 Gaspard, the admiral ; and 
Francis, seignair d'Andelot ; all of whmn played an important 
part in the first period of the wars of religion. At twenty-two 
young Gaspard came to court, and there contracted a Iriei^hip 
with FVancis of Guise. In the campaign of 1543 Oiligny dktifi- 
guiished himself greatly, and was wounded at the sieges of 
MontmMy amd Baim. In t ^44 he served in the Italian campaign 
under the duke of Enghien, and was knighted m the fidd of 
Ccresole* Returning to France, he took part in different military 
operations ; and having been made colonel^general of the infantry 
(At^il 1547), exhibited great capacity and intelligence as a 
inilitary reformer. He was made admiral m tbt death of 
d^Annebaut (155*)^ In 1557 he was entrusted with the defence 
6f Saint Quentin. In the sie^ he displayed great couragey resolu- 
tion, and strength of chorifeter | but the place was taken/and he 
was imprisoned in the stronghold of L’&luse. On payment of 
a ransom of 50,000 crowns he recovered his liberty. But he had 
this time beoOriie 4 Hugvieiioly thimigh the influence of his 
btotifer; d^AndelotUa^ie firai fett^ whidi Cahrin addressed to 
him Is doted the 4th df *Senteniber i^sdUnand he busied hknself 
seeretlY‘ with protecting his <eu^retigtomaii, a odociy of whom 
he sent to Broeil, whence they were afterwards expClled by the 
Pnrtugtniie. ' ' * ' . 1 

On the death of Henry It . he pfeced himsetfy with Louis, prince 
Of (EondA, m the frhnt of hk sect, and demanded religious tolcra«- 
tion ttid iWitain reforms. Iti tj6o; ;at the AssemUy of 
BofeiMes at FbnWdntbfeau/^^ faderiltty between Cohg^ and 
Franck el brel^ foreh vkientl]if'. When the civil ware 
began in 4 DM%ay decided to take arms only aftek long 


hesitarion, and he was always ready to negotiate In none of 
these imrs did be show ouptrira: getpus, but he acted throughout 
with great prudence and: extmoldkuig^ tenacity ; he was le 
hdros de h majuvaiee fertuiie.^’ in 1569 the defeat and dea^ 
d the prince of CondA at Jamac left him sole leader of the 
Protestant aimies. \%torkMi6 at Amay-le-Duc, he obtained 
in 1570 the pacificatkm of St Germain# R^umiag to the court 
in 1571^ Im grOw rapidly in favour with Charles XL As a means 
of emaocipathig the king from the tutelage of hk mother and 
the faction of tire Gukti, the admirid proposed to him a descent 
on Spanish Flanders, with an army &nwn from both sects and 
commanded by Qmhs m person. The king’s regard for the 
admiral, and the bold front of the Huguenots, alarmed the 
que^-mother ; and the massacre of St Bartholomew was the 
consequence. On the 22nd of August 1572 Coligny was shot in 
the street by Maurevel, a bravo in the pay of tlm queen-mother 
and Guise; the bullets, however^ only tore a finger from his 
right hand and shattered his left elbow. The king visited him, 
but the queen-mother prevented all private intercourse between 
them. On the 24th of August, the night of the massacre, he 
was attacked m hk house, and) a servant of the duke of Guise, 
generally known as Besme, slew him and cast him from a window 
into the courtyard at his master’s feet. His papers were seized 
and burned by the queen-mother ; among them, according to 
Brantdme, was a history of the civil war, “ trAs^beau et trAs-bien 
faict, et digne d’estrc imprimA.” 

By his wife, Charlotte de Laval, Coligny had several children, 
among them being Louise, who married first Charles de TAligny 
and afterwards William the Silent, prince of Orange, and Francis, 
admiral of Guienne, who was one of the devoted servants of 
Henry IV. Gaspard de Coligny (1584-1646), son of Franck, 
was marshal of France during the reign of Louk XIIL 

See Jean du Bouchet, Proves d& ("htsUnte ffeniulof^ue do ViUustft 
mmson do Coldgwy (Pam, i66i) ; biography by Francoi* Hotman, 
1575 (Ficnch tranUation, i66g) ; L. j. Ddaborde, Gaspard do 
Coh^ny ^879-1882) , Erich Marchs, Gaspard von Coligny, setn Lehen 
ttnd das Frankretch seiner Zoit (Stuttgart, 1892) ; H. Patry, “ Coligny 
et la Papaut6/' in the BalUtin du protestantismo frmpats (1902) ; 
A. W. Wlutehead, Gaspard do Cohgny, Adpmrai of Franco (1904) , 
and C Merki, L'Amnal de Coligny (1909). 

COLIMA, a small Pacific coast state of Mexico, lying between 
Jalisco on the N.W. and N., and Michoacan on the E. Including 
the Revilla GigAdo islands its area is only 2272 sq. m., which 
thus mokes it the second smallest of the Mexican states. Pop. 
(1895) 55,264 ; (1900) 65,115. The larger part of its territory 
k within the narrow, flat coastal plain, beyond which it rises 
toward the north-east into the foothills ot the Sierra Madre, the 
higher masses of the range, including the Colima volcano, lying 
outside the state. It k drained by the Amena and Coahuayana 
rivers and their affluents, which are largely used for imgation. 
There are tidewater lagoons and morasses on the coast which 
accentuate its znakrious character. One of the largest of these, 
CuitMn, immediately south of Manzanillo, is the centre of a 
laige salt-producing industry. The soil is generally fertile and 
productive, but kek of transportation facilities has been a 
serious obstacle to any production greatly fsxoeeding local 
demands. The dry and rainy seasons are slmrply defii^, the 
rainfall being abundant in the latter. The climate k hot, humid 
and malariom, bocoming drier and healthier on the higher 
mountain slopre of the interior. Stock-raising is an importnnt 
industry in the higher parts of the state, but the horses, mnles 
and cattle raked have been limited to local demands# Agri* 
cufeure, however, k the principal octup^ion cf the state, the 
more important products being sugar, rice, Indian com, palm 
oil, coffee, indigo, cotton and cacao. The produotion of cacao 
k small, and that of tndii^ and cotton k dadining, the latter 
being limited to the requirements of small looal milk. There 
are two crops of Indian corn a year, but sugar and rice are the 
principal crops. The Caracolillo ” coffee, produced W the 
slopes of the mountains eulmiiiating in the vofeano of is 
reputed the best in Mexico, irad the entire crop (about 5o6^oo0)tb 
in 1906) k consumed in the oountry at a pnee above 
other grades. There ore important mineral deposits in the 
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State; including iroii; copper and lead; but mining enterprise 
has made no progresi^ through lack of transportaticm facilities. 
Salt is made on the coast and shipped inland; and palm^leaf 
hats are manufactured and exported. Hides and deerskins are 
also exported in large quantities. A narrow-gauge railway has 
been in operation between the capital and Manmnillo for many 
years, and in 1907 a branch of l^e Mexican Central was com- 
pleted between Guadalajara and the capital, and the narrow- 
gauge line to the coast was widened to the standard gauge* The 
chief dties of the state are the capital Colima, Manzanillo, 
Coraala (the second largest town in the state), 5 m. from the 
capital, with which it is connected by an electric railway, Ixtla- 
huacan, Coquimatlan and Almoloyan, 

OOLIIIA, a city of Mexico and capital of a state of the same 
name, 570 m. (direct) W. by S* of Mexico City and about ^ m. 
inland from the Pacific coast. Pop. (1895) ^^>977 ♦ (1900) 
20,698. Colima is picturesquely situated on the Colima river, 
in a large fertile valley about 1650 ft. above the sea, and lies 
in the midst of fine mountain-scenery. About 30 m, to the 
north-east the volcano of Colima, in the state of Jalisco, rises 
to an elevation of 12,685 >* mo&t westerly of the 

active volcanoes of Mexico. Colima enjoys a moderately cool 
and healthy climate, especially in the dry season (November 
to June). The city is regularly laid out and is in great part 
well built, with good public buildings, several churches, a theatre, 
two hospitals, and a handsome market completed in 1905. 
Tramways connect the central plaza with the railway station, 
cemetery, and the suburb of Villa de Alvarez, 24 m. distant, and 
an extension of 5 m was projected in 1906 to Comala. The 
local industries include two old-fashioned cotton mills, an ice 
plant, corn-grinding mill, and five c^arette factories, Colima 
IS the commercial centre for a large district, but trade has been 
greatly restricted by lack of transportation facilities. A railway 
connects with the port of Manzanillo, and the Mexican Central 
railway serves Colima itself. Colima was founded in 1522 by 
Gonzalo de Sandoval. It has not played a very prominent part 
in Mexican history because of its inaccessibility, and for the 
same reason has sulfered less from revolutionary violence. 

COLIN, ALEXANDRE (1526-1612), Flemish sculptor, was 
bom at Malines. In 1563 he went, at the invitation of the 
emperor Ferdinand I., to Innsbruck, to work on the magnificent 
monument which was being erected to Maximilian I. in the nave 
of the Franciscan church. Of the twenty-four marble alti-rilievi, 
representing the eipperor’s principal acts and victories, which 
adorn the sides of this tomb, twenty were executed by Colin, 
apparently in three years. The work displays a remarkable 
combination of liveliness and spirit with extreme care and finish, 
its delicacy rivalling that of a fine cameo. Thorwaldsen is said 
to have pronounced it the finest work of its kind. Colin, who 
was sculptor in ordinary both to the emperor and to his son, the 
archduke Ferdinand of Tirol, did a great deal of work for his 
patrons at Innsbruck and in its neighbourhood : particular 
mention may be made of the sepulchres of the archduke and his 
first wife, Philippine Welser, both in the same church as the 
Maximilian monument, and of Bishop Jean Nas. His tomb in 
the cemetery at Innsbruck bears a fine bas-relief executed by 
one of his sons. 

COLL, an island of the Inner Hebrides, Argyllshire, Scotland. 
Fop. (1901) 432. It is situated about 7 ra. west of Caliach 
Point in Mull, and measures 12 m, from N.E. to S*W., 
with a breadth varying from f tn. to 4 m* It is composed of 
gneiss, is generally rather flat, save in the west where Ben Hogh 
reaches a height of 339 ft., and has several lakes. The pasturage 
is good and the soil fairly fertile. Much dairy produce is ex- 
ported, besides sheep and cattle. The antiquities include stone 
circles, duns, the rums of Breachacha Castle, once a fortress of 
the Lords of the Isles. A steamer from Oban calls regularly 
at Arinagour. 

COLLABRT, HAMS, Flemish engraver, son of Adrian Collaert, 
a draughtsman and engraver of repute, was born at Antwerp 
about 1545. After working some years in his father’s studio, 
he went to Rome to perfect himself in his art. His engravings 
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after Riubens are very l%lily esteemed He left many works 5 
among the best may be mentioned a “ Life of Saint Francis,” 
16 pnnts } a Last Judgment,” folio ; ** Monilium, BuUarum, 
Inauriumque Artificiosissimae leones,” 10 prints> 1581 ; ‘-The 
Dead Christ in his Mother's Lap ” ; Maicus Curtius ” ; “ Moses 
Striking the Rock,” and “ The Resurrection of Lazarus,” after 
Lambert Lombard ; “ The Fathers of the Desert ” ; and 

Biblia Sacra and the History of the Church,” after Rubens. 

COLLAR, something worn or fastened round the neck (Lat. 
coBare, from coUum, neck), particularly a band of linen, lace or 
other material, which, under various shapes at different periods, 
has been worn by men and women to serve as a completion or 
finish to the neckband of a garment (see Costume); also a 
chain, worn as a personal ornament, a badge of livery, a symbol 
of office, or as part of the insignia of an order of knighthood, an 
! application of the term with which the present article d^ls. 
Ae word is also applied to that part of the draught-harness of a 
horse which fits over the animal's neck, to which the traces are 
attached, and against which the strain of the drawing of the 
vehicle is exercised, and to a circular piece of metal passed round 
the joints of a rod or pipe, to prevent movement or to make the 
joint steam- or water-tight. 

Necklaces with beads and jewels threaded thereon or the plain 
laces with a hanging ornament are among the common braveries 
of all times and countries. From these come the collar and the 
neck-chain. Torques or twisted collars of metal are found in 
burying - places of the barbarous people of northern Europe. 
British chiefs wore them, and gold torques were around the necks 
of the leaders of the first of the Saxon invaders of Britain, among 
whose descendants, however, the fashion seems to have lan- 
guished. Edward the Confessor was buried with a neck-chain 
of gold 2 ft. long, fastened with a jewelled locket and carrying 
an enamelled crucifix. 

The extravagant age of Richard II. saw a great revival of the 
neck-chain, heavy links twisted of gold or silver. From this 
time onward neck chains, with or without pendant devices, 
were commonly worn by men and women of the richer sort. 
The men abandoned them in the time of Charles I. 

Closely allied to the chain are the livery collars which appeared 
in the 14th century, worn by those who thus displayed their 
alliances or their fealty. Thus Charles V. of France in 1378 
granted to his chamberlain Geoffrey de Belleville the right of 
bearing in all feasts and in all companies the collar of the Cosse 
de Genesie or Broomcod, a collar which was accepted and worn 
even by the English kings, Charles VI. sending such collars to 
Richard II. and to his three uncles. This French collar, a chain 
of couples of broom-cods linked by jewels, is seen in the contem- 
porary portrait of Richard II. at Wilton. The like collar was 
worn by Henry IV. on the way to his crowning. During the 
sitting of the English parliament in 1394 the complaints of the 
earl of Arundel against Richard II. are recorded, one of his 
grievances being that the king was wont to wear the livery of 
the collar of the duke of Lancaster, his uncle, and that people of 
the king’s following wore the same livery. To which the king 
answered that soon after the return from Spain (in 1389) of bis 
uncle, the said duke, he himself took the collar from his uncle^s 
neck, putting it on his own, which collar the king would wear 
and use for a sign of the good and whole-hearted love between 
them, even as he wore the liveries of his other uncles. Livery 
collars of the king of France, of Queen Anne and of the dukes 
of York and Lancaster are numb^ed with the royal plate and 
jewels which in the first year of Henry IV. had come to the king's 
hands. The inventory shows that Queen Anne's collar was made 
up of sprigs of rosemary garnished with pearls. The York 
collar had falcons and i^fetteiiocks, and the Lancaster collar was 
doubtless that collar of Esses (or S S) used by the duke's son, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, as an earl, duke and king. This famous 
livery collar, which has never passed Out of use, takes many 
forms, its Esses being sometimes linked together chainwise, and 
sometimes, in early examples, bestowed as the ornamental 
bosses of a garter-shaped strap^coltar. The oldest effigy bearing 
it is that in Spratton church of Sir John Strinford, who died in 
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1371. Swinlord was a foUow^r of Jol» of Garnet; and the date 
of his death easily disposes of tiie fancy that the Esses were 
devised by Hemy IV* to stand for his motto or “ word ** of 
Smrwpie. Many explanations are given of the origin of these 
letters^ but none has as yet been estaolished with sufficient proof. 
During the reigns of Henry IV, ^ his son and grandson, the collar 
of Esses was a roysdl badge of the Lancastrian house and party, 
the white swan being its pendant. In one of Henry VI*^s own 
collars S was joined to the BrOomcod of the French device, 
thus symbolizing the king’s claim to the two kingdoms. 

the kings of the house Of York and their chief followers wore 
the Yorkist collar of suns and roses, with the white lion of March, 
the Clare bull, or Richard^ white boar for a pendant device. 
Henry VII. brought back the collar of Esses, a portcullis or a 
rose hanging from it^ although in a portrait of this king, now 
possessed by the Society of Antiquaries, his neck bears the rose 
en soUil alternating wi^ knots, and his son, when young, had 
a collar of roses red and white. Besides these royal collars, the 
14th and 15th centuries show many of private devices. A brass 
at Mildenhall shows a knight whose badge of a dog or wolf 
circled by a crown hangs from a collar with edges suggesting a 
pruned bough or the ragged staff. Thomas of Markenfield 
(d. c, 1415) on his brass at Ripon has a strange collar of park 
palings with a badge of a hart in a park, and the Lord Berkeley 
(d. 1392) wears one set with mermaids. 

Collars of various devices are now worn by the grand crosses 
of the European orders of knighthood. The custom was begun 
by Philip of Burgundy, who gave his knights of the Golden Fleece, 
an order founded on the 10th of February 1429-1430, badges 
of a golden fleece hung from that collar of flints, steels and sparks 
which is seen in so many old Flemish portraits. To this day 
it remains the most beautiful of all the collars, keeping in the 
main the lines of its Flemish designer, although a vulgar fancy 
sometimes destroys the symbolism of the golden fleece by chang- 
ing it for an unmeaning fleece of diamonds. Following this new 
fashion, Louis XL of France, when instituting his order of 
St Michael in 1469, gave the knights collars of scallop shells 
linked on a chain. The chain was doubled by Charles VIIL, 
and the pattern suffered other changes before the order lapsed 
in 1830, Until the reign of Henry VIIL, the Garter, most 
ancient of the great knightly orders, had no collar. But the 
Tudor king must needs match in all things with continental 
sovereigns, and the present collar of the Garter knights, with 
its golden knots and its buckled garters enclosing white roses 
set on red roses, has its origin in the Tudor age. An illustration 
in colours of the Garter collar is given on Plate 1 . in the article 
Knighthood and Chivalry, while descriptions of the collars 
of the other principal orders are also given. The collar of the 
Thistle with the thistles and rue-sprigs is as old as the reign of 
James II. The Bath collar, in its first form of white knots linking 
closed crowns to roses and thistles issuing frorti sceptres, dates 
from 1725, up to which time the knights of the Bath had hung 
their medallion from a ribbon. 

Founding the order of the Saint Esprit in 1578, Henry III. 
of France devised a collar of enflamed fleur-de-lis and cyphers 
of H and L, a fashion which was soon afterwards varied by 
Henry his successor. Ekphants have been always borne on 
the collar of the Elephant founded in Denmark in 1478, the other 
links of which have taken many shapes. Another Danish order, 
the Dannebrog, said to be re-instituted by Christian V. in 
1671, has a collar of crosses formy alternating with the crowned 
letters G and Wy the latter standing for Waldemar the Victorious, 
whom a legend of no value desfcnbed as founding the order in 
1219^ Of other European orders, that of St Andrew, founded 
by Peter of Russia in 1698, has eagles and Andrew crosses and 
ciphers, while the Black Eagle of Prussia has the Prussian ea^le 
with thunderbolts in its daws beside roundels charged with 
cyphers of the letters FiR, 

Plain collars of Esses Ore now worn in the United Kingdom 
by l^ings-ofranns, heralds and serjeantSHittarms. Certain legal 
dignitaries have worn them since the 16th century, the collar 
of the lord chief justice having knots and roses between the 


letters. Henry IV.’s parliament in his second year restricted 
the free use of the king^s livery collar to his sons and to all dukes, 
earls, barons and bannerets, while simple knights and Quires 
might use it when in the royal presence or in going to and from 
the hostel of the king. The giving of a livery collar by the king 
made a squire of a man even as the stroke of the royal sword 
made him a knight. Collars of Esses are sometimes seen on the 
necks of ladies. The queen of Henry IV. wears one. So do the 
wife of a i6th century Knightley on her tomb at Upton, and 
Penelope, Lady Spencer (d. 1667), on her Brington monument. 

Since 1545 the lord mayor of London has worn a royal livery 
collar of Esses. This collar, however, has its origin in no royal 
favour, Sir John Alen, thrice a lord mayor, having bequeathed 
it to the then lord mayor and his successors “ to use and occupie 
yerely at and uppon principall and festivall dayes.” It was 
enlarged in 1567, and in its present shape has 28 Esses alternating 
with knots and roses and joined with a portcullis. Lord mayors 
of York use a plain gold chain of a triple row of links given in 
1670 ; this chain, since the day when certain links were found 
wanting, is weighed on its return by the outgoing mayor. In 
Ireland the lord mayor of Dublin wears a collar given by 
Charles II., while Cork’s mayor has another which the Cork 
council boiight of a silversmith in 1755, stipulating that it should 
be like the Dublin one. The lady mayoress of York wears a plain 
chain given with that of the lord mayor in 1670, and, like his, 
weighed on its return to official keeping. For some two hundred 
and thirty years the mayoress of Kingston-on-Hull enjoyed a 
like ornament until a thrifty council in 1835 sold her chain as a 
useless thing. 

Of late years municipal patriotism and the persuasions of 
enterprising tradesmen have notably increased the number 
of English provincial mayors wearing collars or chains of office. 
Unlike civic maces, swords and caps of maintenance, these 
gauds are without significance. The mayor of Derby is decorated 
with the collar once borne by a lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench, and his brother of Kingston-on-Thames uses without 
authority an old collar of Esses which once hung over a herald’s 
tabard. By a modem custom the friends of the Ixindon sheriffs 
now give them collars of gold and enamel, which they retain as 
mementoes of their year of office. (0 Ba ) 

COLLATERAL (from Med. Lat. collaterdts , — cum^ with, and 
latusy lateris, side, — side by side, hence parallel or additional), 
a term used in law in several senses. Collateral relationship 
means the relationship between persons who are descended 
from the same stock or ancestor, but in a different line ; as 
opposed to Unealf which is the relationship between ascendants 
and descendants in a direct line, as between father and son, 
grandfather and grandson. A collateral agreement is an agreement 
made contemporaneously with a written contract as part of the 
transaction, but without being incorporated with it. Collateral 
facts, in evidence, are those facts which do not bear directly on 
the matters in dispute. Collateral security is an additional 
security for the better safety of the mortgagee, i,e. property 
or right of action deposited to secure the fulfilment of an 
obligation. 

COLLATIA, an ancient town of Latium, 10 m. E. by N, of 
Rome by the Via Collatina. It appears in the legendary history 
of Rome as captured by Tarquinius Priscus. Livy tells us it was 
taken from the Sabines, while Virgil speaks of it as a Latin 
colony* In the time of Cicero it had lost all importance ; Strabo 
names it as a mere village, in private hands, while for Pliny it 
was>one of the lost cities of Latium. The site is undoubt^ly 
to be sought on the hill now occupied by the large medieval 
fortified farmhouse of Lunghezza, immediately to the south 
of the Anio, which occupies the site of the citadel joined by a 
narrow neck to the tableland to the south-east on which the 
city stood ; this is protected by wide valleys on each side, and 
is isolated at the south-east end by a deep narrow valley enlarged 
by cutting. No remains are to be seen, but the site is admirably 
adapted for an ancient settlement, The road may be traced 
leading to the south end of this tableland, being identical with 
the modem road to Lunghezza for the middle part of its course 
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miy. The current identilication with jCAstdlaccra^ s m. to tht 
jK)uth*'etat^ is untentUa 

See T* Ajihby m\Bap«if$ of School ai Mom^ i <36 teq.. 

Mi. aox. (T. Aa.) 

OOUiATIOilf (Lat. opUaUo, from ^mferrg, to bring toget^r 
or the bringing together of things for the spe^ 

pisriiose of comparison, and thus, particularly, the mtical 
examination of the texts of documents or MSS. and the result 
of such f^mparison, The word is also a term in printing and 
bookbinding lor the register of the - * signatures^' ’ the number 
of quires and leaves in each quire of a book or MS. In Roman 
and Scots law “ collation ’’ answen tio the English law term 
hotch*pot ** .1^*). From another meaning of the Latin word, 

a qonsultation or conference, and so a treatise or homily, comes 
the title of a work of Johannes Cassianus the Confefimces 
of the Fathers {Cdlatioms Patrwmy Readings from this and 
similar works were customary in monasteries ; by the rsgfda 
of St Benedict it is ordered that on rising from supper there 
should be read coUatimes, passages from the lives of the Fathers 
and ot^r edifying works; the word is then applied to the 
discussions arising from such readings. On fast days it was 
usual in monasteries to have a very light meal after the CoUaHo^ 
and hence the meal itself came to be called collation, ”a mean* 
ing which survives in the modern use of the word for any %ht 
or quicklv prepared repast. 

MLL]^€HARL 1 S (1709-17113), French dramatist and song* 
writer, the son of a notaty, was bom at Paris in 1709. He 
was early interested in the rhymes of Jean Heguaaier, then the 
most famous maker of couplets in Paris. From a notary’s ofBce 
ColW was transferred to that of M. de Neulan, the receiver- 
general of finance, and remained there for nearly twenty years. 
When about seventeen, however, he made the acquaintance of 
Alexis Piron, and afterwards, through Gahet (d. 1757), of 
Fanard. The example of these three masters of the vaudeville, 
while determining his vocation, made him diffident ; and lor 
some time he composed nothing but owjhfetgowrw— verses whose 
merit was measured by their unintelligibility. The friendship 
of the younger Cribillon, however, diverted him from this 
by-way of art, and the establishment in 1729 of the famous 
“ Caveau gave him a field for the display of his fine talent 
for popular song. In 1739 the Society of the Caveau, which 
numbeared among its members Helvdtius, Charles Duclos, 
Pierre Joseph Bernard, called Gentil*Bemard, Jiean Philippe 
Rameau, Alexis Piron, and the two Cr&illons, was dissolv^, 
and was not reconstituted till twenty years afterwards. His 
first and his best comedy, La Vmie dams h ptn, appeared in 1747. 
Meanwhile, the Rcgtwit Orleans, who was an excellent comic 
actor, particularly in i>epre.sc!itaticms of low life, and bad been 
looking out for an author to write suitable parts for him, made 
(>M 4 his reader. It was for the duke and his associates that 
Coll«6 composed the greater part of his Thidtrt dt soake. In 
1763 Coll^ produced at the Thftatre Ftan^ais Dupuis et Des^ 
rmais, a successful sentimental cewnedy, which was followed 
in 1771 by La Veuve, whkh was a complete failure. In 1774 
appeared La Partie de chasse de Henri Quatre (partly taken fmm 
Dodsley's King and ike MUler of Mamsfidi)^ CoUi ’s Uat and best 
play. From 1748 to 1772, besidtes these and a multitude of 
songs, C0II6 wa« writing his /oumd, a curious coUefotion of 
literary and petaoital strictures oa his boon companions as wdl 
as on their enemies, cm Piron as on Voltaire, m La Harpe as on 
Corneille. ColK died on tbe 3wJ of Novemim 1783. His lyrics 
are frank and jovial, though often Ucenttmis. The snbjecte 
are bve and wine ; occasmally, however, as in ^ famous 
lyric (1756) on ^ of Pok Mahon, for which the author 

re^Med k peesion of 600 liwes, the note k patriotism is struck 
with BO unskilful hand, while in many others CdU<^ shows himself 
possessed of considera^ epigrammatk forces 
See also H4 S^onhonmie^s affitioti (®868) of his jonmed et MUmowes 
(1748*^1,772) ; Griawn's Cormpondmoe ; and C, A. Sainte*Beuve. 
Nouveaifx lundu, vol vi|. 

€OUJ(C 33 VIhMi a tenB used to denote the economic principle 
of the ownership by acownunity of all the means of pioductiaa 


in 4 idte ltd sfomre to the peopk eeUe^ 
trilmtiosi of the prodme of tedf aesoeiiiied Mboul^^ Thoiigh 
often used in a narrow kenee to capmss the economic basis of 
Sodalism, the latter tem . k «o gimeri^ in the same 

eenae that collectmstti^ isi beat disimssod m connexion with it 
(see SociAi»i$it)i. 1 

GOLUUTKMh a term techokatlpr need for various officials, 
and particularlyin India for the chief ixhumistrative official of a 
disitnet. The word was in data case originally a translatiim of 
iahsildar, and indioitea that the special ^ty of the office is the 
edketion otf revenue; but the collector has also cnsgistelrial 
pofvm and is a species of autocrat within the bounob of his 
distrkt. The title is confined to the tegiilation provinces^ i^ed* 
ally Madras ; in the non-regubrion provinces the same duties are 
discharged by the deputy/icxHimiiast^ (see Comiiissiohsa). 

ClOiiU Bl VAL jy IliBA^a tom and epkcopal see of Itafy, in 
the province of Siena, 5 m* by mil S. of F^ibonsi, whkh io 16 m. 
N,W. of Siena. Pc^. (1901) town 1987 ; commune 9879* The 
old (upper) town (733 ft. above sea*le^), contains the cathedral, 
datt^ from the X3th centu^, with a pulpit partly of this period ; 
the facade has been modernised. There are also some old palaces 
of good architecture, and the old bouse where Arnolfo di Cambio, 
the first anrhkect of the mthedral at Ftorenoe (1232-1301) was 
bom. The lower town (460 ft) contains glass-works ; the paper 
and iron industries (the fonncrasoldas 1377) are less important, 

COLU 9 GB (Collegium), in Roman law, a number of persons 
associated together by the possession of common functions, — ^a 
body of colleagues. Its later meamng applied to any union of 
persons, and coUegium was the equivalent of irmpeia. In 
many respects, e.g. in the distinction between the responsibilities 
and rights of the society and those of individual members thereof, 
the collegium was what we should now call a corporation (y.v.). 
Coilegta m^t exist lor purposes of trade like the English gilds, 
or for religious purposes (r.g« the college of augurs, of pontifices, 
drc.), or for political purposes, r.g. tribumrum plebis collegia. 
By the Roman law a collegium must have at least three membks. 
The name is now usually applied to educational corporations, 
such as the colics of Oi^rd and Cambridge, with whkh, in the 
numerous English statutes reiattng to co&ges, the colleges of 
Winchester and Eton are usually associated. These colleges are 
in eye of the law eteemosynary oorporaiions. In some of the 
earlkr statutes of Queen Ehzabelh they are spoken of as having 
an ecclestasticai chkacter, but the doctrine of the common law 
since the Reformatkia has been that they are purely lay ccarpora- 
tkms, notwithstanding that most or aE of their members may be 
persons in priest^s orders. This is said to have been settled by 
Dr Patrick’s case (Raymond's Reports, p. 101). 

Colleges appear to have grown out of the vx^ntary association 
of students and teachers at the university. Accorting to some 
^counts these must at one time have been nunnexous and fiourishr 
ing beyond anything we aie now lajoquaisited with. We are told, 
for txam{fie, of 300 halls or societies at Oxferd, and 30,000 
students. In early times there seems to have been a strong 
desire to confine the scholars to certain licensed houses beyond 
the imAuence of the townspeople. Mm of wealth and culture, 
and notably the poUtkal bishops mi chancxllors 6f England, 
obtained charters from the crown for the inoorporation of 
Kxektks of scholars, and these in tone became exdusivieiy the 
pteces ^ abode for students attending the univeiuity. At the 
same time the corporatiom thue founded were not necessarily 
attached to the iooidxty of the wnmmmdsy. The easty itatotes ^ 
JMkrton College, ior uBom the xtsidmee of the coUege 

to besfaifted asnocamnnequmd ; atidtidte fimndntionaof Wobey 
atiOxtord and Ipswiclisemii to have been the same in intentionw 
In iaiter rimm (latoil the kxtruductfeii oi non-eoiegiate students) 
the university and the* colleges became coextensive ; erveiy 
member of the mtiirexaty had to. attach himtett to tome coll^ 
or hall, every person admitted to atxflegeiMrlmfi obli^ 
to ifiatrkulate himself in the txnsvefsity. 

hi Ayfifte^te 

ittsstateNl thatacoiiege must he made up of thm pemns (to 
least) jettxed in cixnmimito^*^ < Atto tiw reas^ of this almost toemi 
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t0ispeA liwri® 

cdtii^^iwifce it ? ^nfy mm cpmot 

be; m fj|ct|«i.ma}Qr i^ filisi^pca^^ 

h8|>|M»i ta naie ioetweeiitthem it canmet be^.k tota 

oonei^bn by svfth'a nifml^^ in ease l^th tlie par^t shaiild^ 

flr|flly adBiere t;o their dissenting opinions j ind thns iris tfedtared 
by the civil Jaw- ;But by the canoo^ buw is kn^ 
wise ] lot that kw two persons in naniber may icialfe and 
eonstitnte^ a ooitege^ forasmuch at aeeoitiing to tiiis law two 
persons iPak^ and comtitotc an aSstinbJy or congregation. The 
oomhioii law of England, or rather the constant usage of om 
piiiikdss in erecting aggregate hodiei^ which has eiiobiiiribed thb rule 
among us as a law, ^ been herein agreeable to the method and 
doctrme of the civfl law, ftrtr that In aif thcSt grants and charters 
oft incorporation of colleges they have not ftmaed any aggr^ate 
bodyconsktingofkssthMtiweeini^ Anotfa^ 

apparently derived from civil law, is that a man caimot be 
a fellow in tyo colleges at the same time. The law of England 
steadily resisted any attempt to introduce the pirindple of m- 
equali'fy into colleges^ An act of r542, reciting that divers founders 
of coll<^es have ^Ven in their statutes a power of veto to indi* 
vidual members, enacts that every statute made by any such 
founder, whereby the grant or election of the governor or ruler 
with the assent ol the most part of such coloration should be in 
any wise hindered by any one or more being the lesser number 
(contrary to the common law), shall be void. 

The corporation consists of a bead or master, fellows and 
scholars. Students, not being on the foundatkm, residing in the 
college, are not considered to be members of the corporation. 
The governing body in all cases is the head and fellows. 

It is considered essential to corporations of an ecdesiastical 
or educational character that they should have a Vkitor whose 
duty it is to sec that the statutes of the founder are obeyed. 
The duties of this officer have been ascertained by the courts of 
law in a great variety of decided cases. Subject to such restric- 
tions as may be imposed on him by the statutes ol the college, 
his duties are generally to interpret the statutes of the college 
in disputed cases, and to enforce them where they have been 
violated. For this purpose he is empowered to visit*' the 
socie^’-^usually at certain stated intervals. In questions 
withiffi tiis jurisdiction his judgment is conohisive, but his juris- 
diction does pot extend to any cases under the common laws 
of the coun^i or to trusts attached to tl^ co^ge. Generally 
the visitorsbip resides in the founder and his heirs unless he h^ 
otherwise apj^inted, and in default of hhn in the crown. 

The fellowships, scholarships, &c., of colleges were until a 
compaxatively recent date subject to various restrictions. 
Birtb in a pi^ieukr county, educationi at a particKdar school, 
relationship to the founder and holy orders, are among^ the 
most usual of the conditions giving a prefercntml or conclusive 
claim to the moluments. Most ol these restrictions have been 
or are being swept away. (See UNivaisiTiaa; Oxfoan; Cam- 
BstiDCsn ; &c.) 

The term ** cdUqgp ** (like “ academy **) is also applied to 
various institutious, e.g. ^ colleges of physkiaas and surgeom, 
and to the ekotorai <^lep m the United States presi^tial 
etectionsy 4 rc. For the Sacitd OoUege see Caudikal: 

OOLhBOllI, BARTOLOMMEp (1400-1475), Italian soUkr 
of fortUni^, waa botn at Bergamo, While he was still a child his 
father was attacked and murdered in his castle of Txem by 
Filippn Maria iViscontr, duke cif> Mifaim Aftev wandering^about 
Itaiyiia entered the se^e of various 
da Moiithue and Cariheghpla. At the ^e of tb«rty-two he was 
serving die< Venetian repuhlk, and although Francesco Maria 
Gonzaga was cOmmander-in-chief, Coileom wat the life and soul 
of the army, He recaptured towns and districts for 

Venice fi^om ilk Mi)taoe$e^ ahd khan Goiip^a went over to the 
^neiviy he continued to serve the Venetiapi under Erasmo da 
Nami (known as Gattamelata) and Francesco A. Sforza, wmiting 
bittiri ant Amsoia, Vbitona and on; the Mk bf Garda. When 
peaia waamiNde bitMeeh Milan and^ Venice in 114141 Colleoni went 
over tjbthe Sfonsa in ^445^ Butatefaerngfa 


wril treated at firs^ ha soon kU under the suspiriem ol the 
treiudmona Vneonti and was impriioned at Monaa, whexr he 
mnained until the dnke^s dfatHi m 1447- Milan then feU under 
the brdfthap of Sfeom, whom CoUeoni served lor a time, but in 
14^ he took have of Sfonsa and iwttiiiied to the Venetians, 
DrigNtsted at not having been elected captaiii'general, he went 
mm to Storm mce amt, b«it Venice could not do without him 
and 1 ^ ofiteingluia incriased emohxnifiite induoed him to return, 
and in ;<Si4$S hk was. afipoiisted captain^geneml of the republic 
fer Hte« jUthougb he oocasioisaUy fought on his own account, 
when Venice was at peace, he remam^ at the disposal of the 
republic in time of war uittii his death. 

CoUooni was perhaps the most respectable ol all the Italian 
cmdalttert, and although he often changed sides, no act oi 
treachery is imputed to him, nor did he subject tlk territories 
he passed throi^ to the rapine and exactions practised by other 
soldiers of fortune. When not fighting he devoted his time to 
introduang agricultural improvements on the vast estates with 
which the Venetmns had endowed him, and to charitable works. 
At his death in 1475 be left a large sum to the republic for the 
Turkish war, with a request that an equestrian statue of himself 
should be erected m the Pmzaa San Marco. The statue was 
made by Verrocchio^ but as no monument was permitted in the 
famous Piazza it was placed opposite the hospital of St Mark 
by way of compromise. 

3 ee G. M. Bonomi, J/ CasteUo dt Cavernago e i co»tt Alafitmngo 
Colleom (Bergamo, 1884) ; for an account of his wars see S. Romanm, 
Siofia documeniata d\ Vmtzxa, vol, iv. (Venice, 1855), and other 
histories of Venice. (L. V.*) 

COLIETER (Gr. k( 5 A\o?, glue), a botanical term for the 
gum-se cretin g hairs on the buds of certain plants. 

COLLETTA, PIETRO (1775-1831), Neapolitan general and 
historian, entered the Neapolitan artillery in 1796 and took part 
in the campaign against the French in 179S. On the entry of 
the French into Naples and the establishment of the Farthe- 
nopean republic (1799) he adhered to the new government, and 
when the Bourbon king Ferdinand IV, reconquered the 
city Cohetta was thrown into prison and only escapedfthe death 
penalty by means of Judiciously administered bribes. Turned 
out of the army he became a civil engineer, but when the 
Bourbons were expelled a second time in 1806 and Joseph Bona- 
parte seized the throne of Naples, he was reinstated in his rank 
and served in the expedition kgalnst the brigands and rebels of 
Calabria. In i8i^ he was promoted general, and made director 
of roads and bridges. He served under Joachim Murat and 
fought the Austrians on the Phnaro in 1815. On the restoration 
of Ferdinand Colletta was permitted to retain his rank in the 
army, and given command of the Salerno division. At the out- 
break of the revolution of iSao the king called him to his councils, 
and when the constitution hod been granted Colletta was sent 
to put down the separatist rising in Sicily, which he did with 
great severity. He fought in the constitutionalist army against 
tne Austrians at Ricti (7th of March 1821), and on the re-estab- 
lishment of autocracy he was arrested and imprisoned for three 
months by order of the prince of Canosa, the chief of police, his 
particular enemy. He would have been executed had not 
the Austrians intervened in his favour, and he was exiled instead 
to Briinn in Moravia; in 1823 he was permitted to settle in 
Florence, where he spent the rest of his days engaged on his 
Swia dd reame di Napoli. He died in 1831. His history 
(ist ed., Capokgo, 1834), which deals with the reigns 6f Charles 
in. and Ferdinand IV. (1734-1825), is still the standard Wrk 
for that, period ; but its vsdue is Somewhat diministled by the 
author^^ bitterness against his opponents and the fact that he 
does not give chapter and verse for his statements, many of 
which are based On his tecoUectioh of documents seen, but not 
avfukble at the time of writing. StUI, having been an actor In 
many ol the events recorded^ he is on the whole accurate and 
trustworthy. 

See Gino Capponi’s memoir of him jpablished M the Storia dtl 
f$dm$ dt Napoli (2nd ed., Florence, 184^. (L. V.*) 

CmJMHf urn 6B0B$B POHEROf British 

geneml, tbkd son of George Pomeroy Colley, oi Bwthangan, 
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Co. Kildare, Ireland, and grandson of the fourth Viscount Bar- 
berton, was bom on the ist of November 1835, end entered the 
dnd Queen’s Regiment from Sandhurst as ensign in 185a. From 
1854 to i860 he served in South Africa, and was employed in 
surveying ^nd as a magistrate in charge of the Bashi river district 
in Kaffraria. Early in i860 he went with his regiment to China to 
join the Anglo-French expedition, and took part in the capture 
of the Taku forts and the entry into Peking, returning to &uth 
Africa to complete his work in Kalfrana (brevet-majority). 
In 1862 he entered the Staff College and paased out in one year 
with honours. After serving as brigade-major at Devonport for 
five years, he went to the War Office in 1870 to assist in the 
preparation of (I-ord) Cardwell’s measures of army reform. He 
was appointed professor of military administration at the Staff 
College in 1871. Early in 1873 he joined Sir Garnet Wolselcy at 
the Gold Coast, where he took charge of the transport, and the 
success of the Ashanti expedition was in no small degree due to 
his exertions. He was promoted brevet-colonel and awarded the 
C.B. In 1875 he accompanied Wolseley to Natal (C.M.G.). On 
his return home he was appointed military secretary to Lord 
Lytton, governor-general of India, and in 1877 private secretary 
(K.C.S.L). In 1879 he joined Wolseley as chief of the staff and 
l)rigadier-general in S.E. Africa, but, on the murder of Cavagnari 
at Kabul, returned to India. In 1880 he succeeded Wolseley in 
S.E. Africa as high commissioner and general commanding, and 
conducted the operations against the rebel Boers. He was 
defeated at Laing’s Nek and at the Ingogo river, and killed at 
Majuba Hill on the 27th of February i88i. He had a very high 
r^utation not only for a theoretical knowledge of military 
affairs, but also as a practical soldier. 

See Life of Sir George Pomeroy Collev by Lieut.-Gen. S>r W. F. 
Butler (London, 1899). 

COLLIER, ARTHUR (1680-1732), English philosopher, was 
born at the rectory of Steeple Langford, Wiltshire, on the 12th of 
October 1680. He entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, in July 
1697, but in October 1698 he and his brother William became 
members of Balliol. His father having died in 1697, was 
arranged that the family living of I.angford Magna should be given 
to Arthur as soon as he was old enough. He was presented to the 
ben Jee in 1704, and held it till his death, His sermons show no 
traces of his bold theological speculations, and he seems to have 
been faithful in the discharge of his duty. He was often in 
pecuniary difficulties, from which at last he was obliged to free 
himself by selling the reversion of Langford rectory to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. His philosophical opinions grew out of 
a diligent study of Descartes and Malebranche, John Norris of 
Bemerton also strongly influenced him by his Essay on ike Ideal 
World (1701-1704). It is remarkable that Collier makes no 
reference to Locke, and shows no sign of having any knowledge 
of his works. As early as 1703 he seems to have become con- 
vinced of the non-existence of an external world. In 1712 he 
wrote two essays, which are still in manuscript, one on substance 
and accident, and the other called Clavu Philosophica, His 
chief work appeared in 1713, under the title Clavis Universalis, 
or a New Inquiry after Truth, being a Demonstration of the Non- 
Existence Of Impossibility of an External World (printed privately, 
Edinburgh, 1836, and reprinted in Metaphysical Tracts, 1837, 
edited by Sam. Parr). It was favourably mentioned by Reid, 
Stewart and others, was frequently referred to by the Leib- 
nitzians, and was translated into German by von Eschenbacb in 
1756. Berkeley’s Principles of Kfwwledge and Theory of Vision 
preceded it by three and four years respectively, but there is no 
evidence that they were known to Collier before the publication 
of his book. 

Hi? views are grounded on two presuppositions : — first, the utter 
aversion of common sense to any theory of representative perception , 
second, the Opinion which Collier held in common with l^rkeley, 
and Hume afterwards, that the difference between imagination and 
sense perception is only one of degree. The former is the basis of 
the negative part pf his argument ; the latter supplies him with all 
the positive account he has to give, and that is meagre enough. 
The Clavis consists of two parts. After explaining that he will use 
the term “ external world " in the sense Of absolute, self-existent, 
independent matter, he attempts m the first part to prove that the 
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visible world is nof . exltmal. by that the ieeiaing 

externality Of a visible object is no proof of real exten^ity, and 
second, a visible Object, as ?uch, is not exrerhal. The image 
of a centaur seems M ihhch ektemal to thfe mind a^ any obj<ict of 
sense ; and since the difference between imagination and perception 
is only one of degree, Qod could eo act upon the mind pi a person 
ixn^ming a centaur, that he vrould perceive it as vividly as any 
object can be seen. SimiUr illustrations are used to prove the se^nd 
proposition, that a visible object, as such, is not external. The first 
' part ends with a reply to objections based on the universal Consent 
of men^ on the assurance given by touch of the extra existence of the 
visible world, and on the truth and goodness p| God (Descartes), 
which would be impugned if our senses deceived us. Collier argues 
nafvely that if universal consent means the consent of those who have 
Considered the subject, it may be claimed for his view. He thinks 
with Berkeley that objects of sight are quite distmet from those of 
touch, and that the one therefore cannot give any assurance of the 
other ; and he asks the Cartesians to consider how far God's truth 
and goodness are called in question by their denial of the extetnality 
of the secondary qualities. The second part of the book is taken up 
with a number of metimhysical arguments to prove the impossibility 
of an external world. The pivot of this part is the logical principle of 
contradiction. From the hypothesis of an external world a senes of 
contradictions are deduced, such as that the world is both finite and 
infinite, is movable and immovable, &c. ; and finally, Aristotle and 
vanous other philosophers are quoted, to show that the external 
matter they dealt with, as mere potentiality, i? just nothing at all. 
Among other uses and consequences of his treatise, Collier thinks it 
furnishes an easy refutation of the Romish doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. If there is no external world, the distinction between 
substance and accidents vanishes, and these become the sole essence 
of material objects, so that there is no room for any change whilst 
they remain as before. Sir William Hamilton thinks that the 
logically necessary advance from the old theory of representative 
perception to idealism was stayed by anxiety to save this miracle of 
the church , and he gives CoUier credit for being the first to make 
the discovery. 

His Clavis Universalis is interesting on account of the resemblance 
between its views and those of Berkeley. Both were moved by their 
dissatisfaction with the theory of representative perception. Both 
have the feeling that it is inconsistent with the common sense of 
mankind, which will insist that the very object perceived is the sole 
reality. They equally affirm that the so-called representative image 
is the sole reality, and discard as unthinkable the unperceiving 
material cause of the philosophers. Of objects of sense, they say, 
their esse is peretpi. But Collier never got beyond a bald assertion 
of the fact, while Berkeley addressed hmiself to an explanation of it. 
7 'he thought of a distinction between direct and indirect perception 
never dawned upon Collier. To the question how all matter exists 
in dependence on percipient mind his only reply is, “ Just how my 
reader pleases, provided it he somehow." As cause of our sensations 
and ground of our belief in externality, he substituted for an un- 
intelligible material substance an equally unintelligible operation of 
divine power. His book exhibits no traces of a sci^tinc develop- 
ment. The most that can be said about him is that he was an 
intelligent student of Descartes and Malebranche. and had the ability 
to e^pply the results of his reading to the facts of his oxpenence. In 
philosophy he is a ciinosiiy, and nothing more. His biographer 
atti^butes thp comparative failure of the Clavis to its inferiority in 
point of style, but the crudeness of his thought had quite as much to 
do with his failure to gam a hearing. Hamilton (Discussions, p« 197) 
allows greater sagacity to Collier than to Berkeley, on the ground 
that he did not vainly attempt to enlist men's na,tural belief against 
the hypothetical realism of tne philosophers. But Collier did so as 
far as his light enabled him. He appealed to the pc^ular conviction 
that the proper object of sense is the sole reality, although he 
despaired of getting men to give up their belief ip its externality, and 
asserted that nothing but prejudice prevented them from doing so; 
and there is little doubt that, if it had ever occurred to him, as it did to 
Berkeley, to explain the genesis of the notion of externality, he would 
have been more hopeful of commending his theory to the popular 
mind. 

In theology Collier was an adherent of the High Church par^, 
though his riew.s were by no meaha otthbdox. In the Jacobite 
Mist^s Journal he attacked Bishop Hc^dly's defenOe of Sincere 
errors. His views on the problems of Ananism, and his attempt tb 
reconcile it with orthodox theology, are contamed m A Spumm of 
True Philosophy (1730, reprinted m Metaphysical tracts, i 3 ^) and 
Logology, or a Treatise on the Logos in Seven Sermons on John 1, 
/, js, 14 (1732, analysed in Metaph, Tracts), These may be 
compared with Berkeley^ Siris, 

See Robt. Bensoiii me^mbirs of the Life and Writings of Arthur 
CoUier (1837) : Tennemann, History of Philosophy ; Ham^ilton, 
Discussions ; A, C. Fraser, edition 6f Berkeley's Works ; G. T.yon, 
^'Un Idfaliste anglais an XVlIl® siede," in Mev, phihs. (j«8o), 

COLLlERi lEREMY (1650-^1726), English honjtiring divine, 
was bom at Stow-with-( 3 fuy> Cambridge»hire, on the 23rd of 
September 1650. He was edutated at Ipswich free school, over 
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wfaidi his father presided^ and alt Gaiui Cambridge, 

graduating B.A. in 1673 and M.A« in 1676. He anted for a short 
time as a private chaj^aini but was appointed in 1679 tp the 
small rectory of Ampton, bear Bury St Edmunds, and in 1685 he 
was made lecturer of Griy^s Inn. 

At the Revolution he was committed to Newgate for writing in 
favour of James H. a tract entitled The DemHon iisms^i in a 
Leikr U a Cemiry Gentleman (x68S), in answer to Bishop Burnet’s 
defence of King William’s position. He was released after some 
months of imprisonment, without trial, by the intervention of his 
friends. In the two following years he continued to harass the 
government by his publications : and in 1692 he was again in 
prison under suspicion of treasonable correspondence with James. 
His scruples forbade him to admowledge jurisdiction of the 
court by accepting bail, but he was soon released. But in 
1696 for his boldness in panting absolution on the scaffold to 
Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkyns, who had attempted 
the assassination of William, he was obliged to dee, and for the 
rest of his life continued under sentence of outlawry. 

When the storm had blown over he returned to London, and 
employed his leisure in works which were less political in their 
tone. In 1697 appeared the jfirst volume of his Essays on Several 
Moral Subjects^ to which a second was added in 1705, and a third 
in 1709. The first series contained six essays, the most notable 
being that On the office of a Chaplain,” which throws much 
light on the position of a large section of the clergy at that time. 
Collier deprecated the extent of the authority assumed by the 
patron and the servility of the poorer clergy. 

In 1698 Collier produced his famous Short View of the Imr 
morality and Profaneness of the English Stage, ... He dealt 
with the immodesty of the contemporary stage, supporting his 
contentions by a long series of references attesting the com- 
parative decency of I^tin and Greek drama ; with the profane 
language indulged in by the players ; the abuse of the clergy 
common in the drama ; the encouragement of vice by represent- 
ing the vicious characters as admirable and successful ; and 
finally he supported his general position by the analysis of 
particular plays. Dry den’s Amphitryon , Vanbrugh’s Relapse and 
D’Urfey’s Don Quixote, The book abounds in hypercriticism, 
particularly in the imputation of profanity ; and in a useless 
display of learning, neither intrinsically valuable nor conducive 
to the argument. He had no artistic appreciation of the subject 
he discussed, and he mistook cause for effect in asserting that the 
decline in public morality was due to the flagrant indecency of 
the stage. Yet, in the words of Macaulay, who gives an admirable 
account of the discussion in his essay on the comic dramatists of 
the Restoration, when all deductions have been made, great 
merit must be allowed to the work.” Dryden acknowledged, 
in the preface to his Fables, the justice of Collier’s strictures, 
though he protested against the manner of the onslaught ; ^ but 
Congreve made an angry reply ; Vanbrugh and others followed. 
Collier was prepared to meet any number of antagonists, and 
defended himself in numerous tracts. The Short View was 
followed by a Defence (1699), a Second Defence (1700), and Mr 
Collier^ s Dissuasive from the Playhouse, in a Letter to a Person of 
Quality (1703), and a Further Vindication (1708). The fight 
lasted in all some ten years ; but Collier had right on his side, 
and triumphed ; his position was, moreover, strengthened by the 
fact that he was known as a Tory and high churclman, and that 
his attaOk could not, therefore, be assigned to Puritan rancour 
against the stage. 

From 1701 to 1731 Collier was employed on his Oreal Historical, 
Geoffraphied, Gemahgicd ^nd Poetical Dictionary, founded on, 
and partly thinslated from, Louis Moriri’s Dictionnaire his- 
torique, and in the compilation and issue of the two volumes 
folio of his own Ecelesinsticd History of Great Britain from the 
first planting of Christianity to the md of the reign of Omles II, 

^ He is too much given to horse-play in his raillery, and comes 
to battle like a from the plough. I will not say, ' the seal 

of God’s house has eatefi him up ; but 1 aip sUre it has devoured 
some part of hlfe good maimers and civility’’ (Brydeh, Works, ed. 
Scott, xi. 439)* 


(1708-1: 714). The latter work was attacked by Burnet and others, 
but the author showed himself as keen a controversialist as ever. 
Many attempts were made to shake his fidelity to the lost cause 
of the Stuarts, but he continued indomitable to the end. In 
1712 George Hickes was the only survivor of the nonjuring 
bishops, and in the next year (Ollier was consecrated. He 
had a share in an attempt made towards union with the Greek 
Church. He had a long correspondence with the Eastern 
authorities, his last letters on the subject being written in 1725. 
Collier preferred the version of the Book of Common Prayer 
issued in 1549, and regretted that certain practices and petitions 
there enjoined were omitted in later editions. His first tract on 
the subject, Reasons for Restoring some Prayers (1717), was 
followed by others. In 1718 was published a new Communion 
Office taken partly from Primitive Liturgies and partly jrom the 
first English Reformed Common Prayer Book, , , , which em- 
bodied the changes desired by Collier. The controversy that 
ensued made a split in the nonjuring communion. His last work 
was a volume of Praetted Discourses, published in 1725. He 
died on the 26th of April 1726. 

Bibliography, — There is an excellent account of Collier in 
A. Kippis's Btographta Britanmca, vol. iv. (1789), where some 
sensible observations by the editor are added to the original bio- 
graphy. A full list of Collier’s writings is given by the Rev. Wm. 
Hunt in the article in the Dictionary of National Biography. For 
particulars of Collier’s history as a nonjuring bishop, see Thomas 
Lathbury, A History of the Noniurors . . . (1845). There is an 
excellent account of tlie Short View and the controversy arising 
from it in A. Bcljame’s Le Public ei les homnies de lettres en AnghUfic 
au XV IIP sidcle (2nd ed., 1897), PP* 244-263. 

COLLIER, JOHN PAYNE (17B9-1B83), English Shakespearian 
critic, was born in London, on the nth of January 1789. His 
father, John Dyer Collier (1762-1825), was a successful journalist, 
and his connexion with the press obtained for his son a position 
on the Morning Chronicle as leader writer, dramatic critic and 
reporter, which continued till 1847 ; he was also for some time 
a reporter for The Times, He was summoned before the House 
of Commons in 1819 for giving an incorrect report of a speech 
by Joseph Hume. He entered the Middle Temple in 1811, but 
was not called to the bar until 1829. The delay was partly due 
to his indiscretion in publishing the Criticisms on the Bar (1819) 
by ‘‘Amicus Curiae.” His leisure was given to the study of 
Shakespeare and the early English drama. After some minor 
publications he produced in 1825-1827 a new edition of Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, and in 1833 a supplementary volume entitled Five 
Old Plays, In 1831 appeared his History of English Dramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, a badly arranged, 
but valuable work. It obtained for him the post of librarian 
to the duke of Devonshire, and, subsequently, access to the 
chief collections of early English literature throughout the 
kingdom, especially to the treasures of Bridgwater House. 
These opportunities were unhappily misused to effect a series of 
literary fabrications, which may be charitably, and perhaps 
not unjustly, attributed to literary monomania, but of which 
it is difficult to speak with patience, so completely did they for 
a long time bewilder the chronology of Shakespeare’s writings, 
and such suspicion have they thrown upon MS. evidence in 
general. After New Facts, New Particulars and Further Parti- 
culars respecting Shakespeare had appeared and passed muster, 
Collier produced (1852) the famous Perkins Folio, a copy of the 
second folio (1632), so called from a name written on the title- 
page. On this book were numerous MS. emendations of Shake- 
speare said by Collier to be from the hand of “ an old corrector.” 
He published these corrections as Notes and Emendations to 
ike Text of Shakespeare (1852), and boldly incorpora^d them 
in his edition (1853) of Shakespeare. Their authenticity was 
disputed by S, W. Singer in The Text of Shakespeare Vindicated 
(1853) and by E. A. Brae in Literary Cookery (1855) on internal 
evidence; and when in 1859 the folio was submitted by its 
owner, the duke of Devonshire, to experts at the British Museum, 
the emendations were incontestably proved to be forgeries of 
modem date. Collier was exj^sed by Mr Nicholas Hamilton in 
his Inquiry (i860). The point whether he was deceiver or 
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deceived Was left undecided, but the faleihcatiims cf which he 
was unquestioiiftbiy guilty awio^ the MSS. at Dulwich College 
have left Httle doubt respecti^ it He had produced i£e 
MemfHri Edward AUeyn ior the Shakespeare Society in 1841. 
He followed Up this volume with the AUeyn Papers (1S43) 
the Dimy ef P. Benslmoe (t^s)* forged the name of Shake- 
speare in a genuine letter at Dulwich, and the spurious entries 
in Alleyn’s Diary were proved to be by Collier's hand when the 
sale of his library in 1M4 gave access to a transcript he had 
made of the Diary With interlineations corresponding with the 
Dulwich foigcries. No statement of his can be accept^ without 
verification, and no ihanuscript he has handled without careful 
examination, but he did much useful work. He compiled a 
valuable BtbM^fruphical and Critkal Account af the Rarest 
Books in Ae Enghsh Language (1865); he reprinted a great 
number of early English tracts of extreme rarity, and rendered 
good service to the numerous antiquarian societies with which 
he was connected, especially in the editions he produced for the 
Camden Society and the Percy Society. His Old MarCs Diary 
(1871-1872) is an interesting record, though even here the taint 
of fabrication is not absent. Unfortunately what he did amiss 
IS more striking to the imagination than what he did aright, 
and he will be chiefly remembered by it He died at Maiden* 
head, where he had long resided, on the X7th of September 
1883. 

For an account of the discussion raised by Colliei^s emendations 
see C. M. Ingleby, Complete View of the Shakespeare Controversy (r86i). 

COLLIN, HEINRICH JOSEPH VON (1771-1811), Austrian 
dramatist, was born in Vienna, on the 26th of December 1771. 
He received a legal education and entered the Austrian ministry 
of finance where he found speedy promotion. In 1805 and in 
1809, when Austria was under the heel of Napoleon, Collin was 
entrusted with important political missions. In 1803 he was, 
together with other members of his family, ennobled, and in 
1809 made Hofrat. He died on the 28th of July 1811. His 
tragedy Re^tdus (1801), Written in strict classical form, was 
received with enthusiasm in Vienna, where literary taste, 
less advanced than that of North Germany, was still under the 
ban of French classicism, But in his later dramas, Conolan 
fi8o4h Polyxena (1804), Balboa (i8b6), Bianca della Porta 
(1808), he made some attempt to reconcile the pseudo-classic 
type of tragedy with that of Shakespeare and die German 
romautidsts. As a lyric poet (Gedichte, collected 1812), Collin 
has left a collection of stirring Wehrmanndieder for the fighters 
in the cause of Austrian freedom, as well as some excellent 
ballads {Kaiser Max auf Martinswandy Herzog Leupdli uor 
Soloikurn), His younger brother Matthaus von Collin (1779- 
1824), was, as editor of the Wiener JakrbUcker fUr Litetatur, an 
even more potent force in the literary life of \ 1 etina. He was, 
moreover, m sympathy with the Romantic movement, and 
intimate with its leaders. His dramas on themes from Austrian 
national history {Belas Krieg mil dem Voter, 1808, Der Tod 
Friedrichs des StreMaren, 1813) may be regarded as the 
immediate precursors of Grillparzef *s historical tragedies. 

His Gesammekr Werhe appeared in 6 vols. (1812-1814) ; he is the 
subject of an excellent monograph by F. Laban (1879). See also 
A. Hauffen, Dm Drama der massisekeu Periods, h. 2 (regx), where I 
a reprint of Megulus will be found. M. vm Colin’s Dramatmke 
Ihchtungen were published in 4 vols, (f8;5-x8i7) ; his Nackgelamne 
Schriften^ edited by J. von Hammer, in 2 vols. (1827). A study 
of his life and wofk by J. Wihan will be found in Brg&n- 

zungSheft, V. 

COLLIN b^HARLBVlUE, JBAR FRAlHlOIS (mj-tSofi), 
French dramatist, was bom at Mivoisins, near ilaStitenoni 
(Eure-et*Loim), on the joth of May 1755. His first dramatic 
success Was Vfneonstant, a comedy accepted by the ComiSdie 
Frknfaisc in 1780, but not produced there untifi six yean later, 
though it Was played elsewhere in 1784. This was followed 
by UOptinii^^dU fhomme imptm content {t'fiS), trid CMteam 
en Espagne (1789). His best play, Er Vieux CeUbt^ire, appeared 
in 1793. Amor^ hlfe other plays are — the comedy 

Monsieur de Croc dans een fetn rcwfrl{i79i), Les A¥iiste${^tf^), 
Les Moeufs iu jour (ifiob) and Mmice pour malice 


Cottin wni one of the original memJiera dl 'te of Fxiuiee^ 

and died in Paris oh the jjph cd Febri^ 

The 1812 ediHon of hM ThSdire et pokiiiS> fent^ivis oomtains a notioo 
by his Inetid the dmnmttstiAn^eux* Hi# Ihktetetwmjdm edited 
by L. Moland in 1876 ; and by Edq^ard Ihierry in 188^. 

QOLUNfiROI^T and^HA8iWB$ ( 47 Si’-r 8 

English stock breeders, fmem fm their improvement of the 
Shorthorn breed of catide, were the sons of Charliw CoUing, a 
farmer of JSMWm near DarJingtoOf Their lives are closely 
Gonneoted with the history 4 i the Shorthorn breed. CM the two 
brnthers, Charles is probably the better known, and it was hie 
visit to the farm of Robert Bakewell at Dishley thajt first led the 
brothers txi realize the possibilities of scientific cattle breedings 
Chalks succeeded to lather’s farm at» Retton^ Robert, 
after being first apprenticed to a grocer in Shields, took a farm 
at Barmpton. An animal which he bought at Charles’s advice 
for £S, and afterwards sold to his brother, became known as the 
oclehrated ** HubbaeJe,” a bull which formed the basis of both 
the Ketton and Barmpton herds. The two brothers pursued 
the same system of in and in ” breeding which they bad learned 
from BakewfiU, and both the Ketton and the Barmpton herds 
were sold by auction in the autumn of iSro. Tl>e formier with 
47 lots brou^ £7x16, and riie latter with 61 lots £7852, Robert 
Calling died unmarri^ at Barmpton on the 7th of March 1820, 
leaving his property to his brother. Charl^ Cofling, who is 
remembered as the owner of the famous bulk “ Hubback,” 
** Favourite ” and ** Comet,” was more of a specialist and a 
business man than his brother. He died on the 16th of January 
1836. 

See the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 1899. for a 
biographical sketch of the brothers Colling, by C. J. Bates. 

COLLING WOOD, OUTHBERT COLUNGWOODi Baron (x 750- 
1810), British naval commander, was bom at Ncwcastk-upon- 
Tyne, on the 26th of September 1730. He was eariy sent to 
school ; and when only eleven years of age he was put on board 
the Shannon,” then under the command of Captain (afterwaxds 
Admiral) Bralliwatte, a reliutive of his own, to whose care and 
attention he was in a great measure indebted for that mutical 
knowledge which shone forth so conspicuously in his subsequent 
career. After serving under Captain Bratfawaite for some years, 
and also under Admiial Roddam, he went in 1774 to Boston with 
Admiral Graves, and served in the naval brigade at the battle 
of Bunker Hill (17th of June 1775), where he gained his lieu* 
tenancy. In X779 he was made commander of the ” Badger/’ 
and shortly afterwards posbeaptain of the ” Hinchinbreke,” a 
small frigate. In the spring of 2780 that vessel, under the 
command of Nelson, was employed upon an e?^dttion to the 
Spanish Main, where it was proposed tx> pass into the Pacific 
by navigating boats cdong the river Ban Juan and the lakes 
Nicaragua axSd Leon. The attempt failed, and most of those 
engaged in it became victims to the deadly influenoe of the 
climate. Nelson was pomoted to a larger vessel, and CoQing* 
wood succeeded him m die command. It is a fact worthy of 
record that the latter succeeded the former very freqweititly 
from the time when they first became acquainted, until the star 
of Nehon set at Trafidgar’-rigiving place to that of Coltingwood, 
ksi brilliant certainly, but not less steady in its lustiU. 

After oommandtpg in another amm frigate, Cplliilgwood 
was pomoted to the ^‘Sampson ^ (64) ; and m 178$ he woe 
appointed to the Mediator/’ deOimed for the West Indi^ 
where, with Nelson, who had a command on that etatskm, he 
remained tiU the ^ ofi ryBfi. With Nekon he vfareiiy co- 
opiated mcMPtymgk^^ d the uayip- 

turn laws, which bid heed infringed by the United Stales, wh^ 
ships, irntwithirending th^ aqmimticm of the countries, continued 
to trade re the West Indies, although diat privilege ires J^r W 
excluftvely confined to British vesaek fo ^786 GoUti^ 
returned to England, where, with the exception of a voyage to 
tht West Indies, be remain^ until 1795, whicli year he was 

a joidted captain of the ** Prince/’ the ftsg-ehi^ of Rpr- 
minri TBowyec. About |two prpkw to this evjent hc 
had married Miss Sarah Roddam— a fortunate alliance, 
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to be a tolaco to to tvfaich 

tho life of a i eamaii miHit oiBet bs sttbjoot 
Aa oafj^tajn of the BirAtiir/* the 

natal engagenient which was fought Wf the sat of June 2794 ; 
mid <m thht occasion he diepla^^edeqi^ jodgii^ 

On boatd the Eacellent - he shared in the vtctoiy of the 
of February 1797, when Sir John Jeisvis (Lord St Vkioent) 
humbled the Spapish heet off <>pe St Vitiomt His leonduct in 
ihi$ eug^^meht was the theme 0! universat admiration through^ 
out the neety and greatiy .a4v:anced his lame as a naval officer* 
After bledcfluding Cadus lor some tm% he returned for a few 
weeks to Portsmouth to repair. In tiie beginning of 1799 
Cbllingwood was rai^ to Hie rasde di vke^adhtiisi], a^ hoisting 
his dag in the Triumph,^ he joined the Channel Fleet, with ; 
which he proceeded to the .Medilmanea^ whm the principal | 
naval forces of Fiwoce and Spain were assembled. Colliogwi^ j 
oontinued actively employed in watcWog the enemy, until the i 
peace of Amiens restxsred him once moore to the b^cmi of his 
family. < 

The domestic repose, however, which he so highly relished, j 
was cut short by the recommencement of hostilities with France, ; 
and in the spring of 1S03 he quitted tiie home to which he was 
never again to return. The duty upon which he was employed | 
was that of watching^ the French fleet off Brest, and in the 
discharge of it he displayed tlie most unwearied vigilance. 
Neatly two years were spent in this employment ; but Napoleon 
had at length matured his plans and equipped his armament, 
and the grand struggle which was to decide the fate of Europe 
and the dominion of the sea was close at hand. The enemy's 
fleet having sailed from Toulon, Admiral CoJlingwood was 
appointed to the command of a squachon, with orders to pursue 
them. The combined fleets of Fiance and Spain, after spreading 
terror throughout the West Indies, returned to Cadiz. On their 
way thither they bore down upon Admiral CoUingwood, who I 
had only three vessels with him ; but he succeeded in eluding 
the pursuit, although chased by sixteen ships of the line. Ere 
one-half of the enemy had entered the h^bour h6 drew up 
before it and resumed the blockaxk, at the same time employing 
an ingenious artifice to conceal the inferiority of his force. But 
the combined fleet was at last compelled to quit Cadiz ; and the 
battle of Trafa^ar immediatHy followed. The brilliant conduct 
of Admiral Cdfhngwood upon tins occasion has been much and 
justly applauded. The French admiral drew up his fleet in the 
form of a crescent, and in a double line, evea^ alternate ship 
being about a cablets length to windward of her second, both 
ahead and astern. The British fleet bore liown upon this 
formidable and skilfully arranged armament in two separate 
lines, the one led by Nelson in the Victmy,’' and the other 
CoUingwood in the Royal SoveteigsL'' The latter vessel 
was the swifter sailer, and having shot considembly ahead of the 
rest of the fleet, wa« the first engaged^ See,’' said Nelson, 
pointing to the Royal Sovereign as she penetrated the centre 
of the enemy’s hue, see how that noMe fdlow CoUingwood 
carries his ship into action ! " Probably it was at the same 
instant that CdKngwuod, as if in response to the observation of 
his groat boinmander, remarked to his captain, *^What would 
Nelson give to be hero ? The consmnmate vabmr and skill , 
evinced by CoUingwood had a pow^ul moral infiuenoe upon , 
both fleets. It was with the Spanish admiral’s ship that the 
Royal Soveroign ” closed i and with aooh rapidity and procttion 
she pour in her broadsides upon the Saiita that Ike 
ktterwas on theeve of striM of tiikty^Hiree sail ; 

of the line, and almost bsfoie another British Hup hsal fired a 
gun. Several other vessel^ hoieevsry seeing tbe imminent petal 
^ tho Spanish flag*oh^ came tb to aasistanoe^ and henmied 
k the ^ Royal Soveroign oh all sidcst$i bitt lite latter, after 
suffering severely, was relieved by the arrival of the rest ofvthe 
Bt^h squadron ,* and not Hong afterwards to ** Santa Anna ” 
eUm^to colom Tbertimkmihetolieeif Tmfa^^ 
expense at whitii it was purohased^ aro well known. On the 
death At Neltodii Qsllihgfn^ assumndl tiho oapiieine command ; 
imdby toskil wQid judp^ to the preserva- 


tion of the British as wdl as of those which wero oaptured 
from the enemy. He was raised to the peerage as l^ran 
ColJttigwood of Coldbuime land Healhpool, and received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, with a pension of £zqoo 
peraanuin* 

From tto period until the death of Lord Coltii^ood no great 
navaiaction was fought ; but he was much occupied in important 
politkad tasmsuctiDiis, in which he displayed remarkable tact and 
judgment. Being appointed to the command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, he continued to cruise about, keeping a watchful eye 
upon the movements of the enemy. His health, however, whii^ 
hod begun to decline previously to the action of Trafalgar in 1B05, 
seemed entirely to give way, and he repeatedly requested govern- 
ment to be relieved of his command, that he might return home ; 
but he was urgently requested to remain, on the ground that his 
country could not dispense with hb services. This conduct has 
been regarded as harsh ; but the good sense and political sagacity 
which he dis|flayed afford some palliation of the conduct of the 
government ; and the high estimation in which he was held is 
proved by the circumstance that among the many able admirals, 
equal in rank and duration of service, none stood so prominently 
forward as to command the confidence of ministers and of the 
country to the same extent as he did. After many fruitless 
attempts to induce the enemy to put to sea, as well as to fall in 
with them when they had done so (which drcumstance materially 
contributed to hasten his death), he expired on board the Viile 
de Paris,” then lying off Port Mahon, on the 7th of March 1810. 

Lord Collingwood’s merits as a naval officer were in every 
respect of the first order. In original genius and romantic daring 
he was inferior to Nelson, who indeed had no equal in an age 
fertile in great commanders. In seamanship, m general talent, 
and in reasoning upon the probability of events from a number of 
conflicting and ambiguous statements, CoUingwood was equal to 
the hero of the Nile ; indeed, many who were familiar with both 
give him the palm of supenority. His political penetration was 
remarkable ; and so high was the opinion generally entertained of 
his judgment, that he was consulted in all quarters, and on ail 
occasions, upon questions of geneiol policy, of regulation, and 
even of trade. He was distinguished for benevolence and gener- 
osity 5 his acts of charity were frequent and bountiful, and the 
petition of real distress was never rejected by him. He was an 
enemy to impressment and to flogging ; and so kind was he to his 
crew, that Iw obtained amongst them the honourable name of 
fatlm. Between Nelson and CoUingwood a close intimacy 
subsisted, from their first acquaintance in early life till the fall of 
the former at Trafalgar ; and they lie side by side in the cathedral 
of St PauPs. 

The selectioiiB from the public and private correfepoudence of 
IfOrd CoUingwood. published in 2 vob., Svo. m 1828. contain some 
of the best specimens of letter-writing in the language. See also A 
Pine Old English Gentleman exemplified tn the Life and Chatacter of 
Lofd Collingmood, a Biogeafhical Study, by William Davies (Ijondon. 
i«75). . 

ODLUNGWOOD, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
suburban to Melbourne on the N.E., on the Yarra Yaira river. 
Pop, (1901) 3^,766. It was the first town in Victoria incor- 
porated after Melbourne and Geelong. It is esteemed one of 
the healthiest of the metropolitan suburbs. 

COLUIIQWOOI), a town of Simcoe county, Ontario, Canada, 
90 m. N.N.W. of Toronto, on Geoigian Bay, and on tie Grand 
Tniidc failway. Pop (1901) 5755. It is the eastern tenninut of 
two lines of steamers for the po^ of Lakes Huron and Superior. 
Iticoiitaiiisa laige stone dry-dock and shipyard, pork factory, 
and saw and pkming miUs, and has a large lumber, grain and 
produce export trade, besides a shipbuildmg plantoxidsteel works. 

OObUMS^ ANTHONY <i47f-i7«9)i Ej«liA deist, was bom at 
Heston, near HounaJow in Middlesex, on the aist of June 1676. 
He was educated at Eton and King’s OHage, Cambridge, and 
was for some time a student at the Middle Temple. The mo^ 
tntesresting epiaode of his life was his intimacy wi^ l^cke, who in 
hi$ tetters spi^s of him with affection and admiration. In 1715 
heaettledmEaBCx, where he held the offices of justice of the peace 
and deputy-lieutenant, which he had before held m Atiddlesex. 
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He died at his house in Harley Street^ London^ on the 13th of 
December 1729. 

His writings are important as gathering together the results of 
previous English Freethinkers. The imperturbable courtesy of 
his style is in striking contrast to the violence of his opponents ; 
and it must be remembered that, in spite of his unorthodoxy^ he 
was not an atheist or even an agnostic. In his own words, 

Ignorance is the foundation of atheism, and freethinking the 
cure of it {Discourse 0/ Freethinking, 105), 

His first work of note was his Essay concerning the Use of 
Reason in Propositions the Evidence whereof depends on Human 
Testimony (1707), in which he rejected the distinction between 
ahove reason and contrary to reason, and demanded that revelation 
should conform to man^s natural ideas of God. Like all his works, 
it was published anonymously, although the identity of the 
author was never long concealed. Six years later appeared his 
chief work, A Discourse of Freethinking, occasioned by the Rise and 
Growth of a Sect called Freethinkers (1713). Notwithstanding the 
ambiguity of its title, and the fact that it attacks the priests of ail 
churches without moderation, it contends for the most part, at 
least explicitly, for no more than must be admitted by every 
Protestant. Freethinking is a right which cannot and must not 
l>e limited, for it is the only means of attaining to a knowledge of 
truth, it essentially contributes to the well-being of society, and it 
is not only permitted but enjoined by the Bible. In fact the first 
introduction of Christianity and the success of all missionary 
enterprise involve freethinking (in its etymological sense^ on the 
part of those converted. In England this essay, which was 
regarded and treated as a plea for deism, made a great sensation, 
calling forth several replies, among others from William Whiston, 
Bishop Hare, Bishop Hoadly, and Richard Bentley, who, under 
the signature of Phtleleutherus Ltpsiensis, roughly handles 
certain arguments carelessly expressed by Collins, but triumphs 
chiefly by an attack on trivial points of scholarship, his own 
pamphlet being by no means faultless in this very respect. Swift 
also, being satirically referred to in the book, made it the subject 
of a caricature. 

In 1724 Collins published his Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion, with An Apology for Free Debate 
and Liberty of Writing prefixed. Ostensibly it is written in 
opposition to Whiston’s attempt to show that the books of the Old 
Testament did originally contain prophecies of events in the New 
Testament story, but that these had been eliminated or corrupted 
by the Jews, and to prove that the fulfilment of prophecy by the 
events of Christas life is all “ secondary, secret, allegorical, and 
mystical, '' since the original and literal reference is always to some 
other fact. Since, further, according to him the fulfilment of 
prophecy is the only valid proof of Christianity, he thus secretly 
aims a blow at Christianity as a revelation. The canonicity of the 
New Testament he ventures openly to deny, on the ground that 
the canon could be fixed only by men who were inspired. No less 
than thirty-five answers were directed against this book, the most 
noteworthy of which were those of Bishop Edward Chandler, 
Arthur Sykes and Samuel Clarke. To these, but with special 
reference to the work of Chandler, which maintained that a 
number of prophecies were literally fulfilled in Christ, Collins 
replied by his Scheme of Literal Prophecy Considered (1727), An 
appendix contends against Whiston that the book of Daniel was 
foiged in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (see Deism). 

In philosophy, Collins takes a foremost place as a defender of 
Necessitarianism. His brief Inquiry Concerning Human Liberty 
(1715) has not been excelled, at all events in its main outlines, as a 
statement of the determinist standpoint. One of his arguments, 
however, calls for special criticism, — his assertion that it is self- 
evident that nothing that has a beginning can be without a cause 
is an unwarranted assumption of the very point at issue. He was 
attacked in an elaborate ti*eatise by ^muel Clarke, in whose 
system the freedom of the will is m^e essential to rel^on and 
morality. During Qarke’s lifetime, fearing perhaps to be 
branded as an enemy of religion and morality, Collins made no 
reply, but in 1729 he published an answer, entitled Liberty and 
Necessity, * 
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Besides these works he wrote d iMer to Mr Dodwdl, arguing 
that it is conceivable that the soul may be material, and, secondly, 
that if the soul be inunaterial it does not follow, as Clarke hid 
contended, that it is immortal ; Vindication of the Dirnne Attri- 
butes (1710) Prieskruft in Perfection (1709), in which be asserts 
that the clause “ the Chuich . 4 . Faith ” in the twentieth of the 
Thirty-nine Articles was inserted by fraud. 

' See Kippis. Bipgraphia Britmmca ; G. Lechler, Qesckichie des 
englischen Deismus (1^41) ; J* Hunt, Meligiom Thought in England, 
ii. (1871) ; L^lie Stephen, English Thought in the iSth Centurv, i. 
(i88i) ; A. W. Benn, met. of English Rationalism in the sgth C&ntury 
(JU>ndon, 1906), vol. i. ch. iM* ; J. M. Robertson, Short History of 
Freethought (London, 1906) ; and Deism. 

COLLINS, JOHN OHOHTON English literary 

critic, was bom on the 26th of March 1848 at Bourton on the 
Water, Gloucestershire; From King Edward’s school, Birming- 
ham, he went to Balliol Collie, Oxford, where he graduated m 
1872, and at once devoted himself to a literary career, as jour- 
nalist, essayist and lecturer. His first book was a study of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (1874), and later he edited various classical 
English writers, and published volumes on Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire in England (1886), a Study of English Literature (1891), a 
study of Dean Swift (1893), Essays and Studies (1895), Ephemera 
Critica(iqoi),Essaysin Poetry and Criticism (1905), and Rousseau 
and Voltaire (1908), his original essays being sharply controversial 
in tone, but full of knowledge. In 1904 he became professor of 
English literature at Birmingham University. For many years he 
was a prominent University Extension lecturer, and a constant 
contributor to the principal reviews. On the 15th of September 
1908 he was found dead in a ditch near Lowestoft, at which place 
he had been staying with a doctor for the benefit of his health. 
The circumstances necessitated the holding of an inquest, the 
verdict being that of “ accidental death.” 

COLLINS, MORTIMER (1827-1876), English writer, was bom 
at Plymouth, where his father, Francis Collins, was a solicitor, on 
the 29th of June 1827. He was educated at a private school, and 
after some years spent as mathematical master at Queen Eliza- 
beth’s College, Guernsey, he went to London, where he devoted 
himself to journalism in the Conservative interest. In 1855 he 
published his Idyls and Rhymes ; and in 1865 appeared his first 
story, Who is the Heir ? A second volume of lyrics, The Inn of 
Strange Meetings, was issued in 1871 ; and in 1872 he produced 
his longest and best sustained poem, The British Birds, a com- 
munication from the Ghost of Aristophanes, He also wrote several 
capital novels, the best of which is perhaps Sweet Anne Page 
(1868). Some of his lyrics, in their light grace, their sparkling 
wit, their airy philosophy, are equal to anything of their kind in 
modern English. On his second marriage in 1868 he settled at 
Knowl Hill, Berkshire. Collins was an athlete, an excellent 
pedestrian, and an enthusiastic lover of country life j and from 
this time he rarely left his home for a day. Conservative in his 
political and literary tastes, an ardent upholder of Church and 
State, he was yet a hater of convention ; and his many and very 
varied gifts endeared him to a large circle of friends. He died on 
the 28l5i of July 1876. 

COLLINS, WILLIAM (1721-1759), English poet, was bom on 
the 25th of December 1721. He divides with Gray the glory of 
being the greatest English lyrist df the 18th century. After some 
childish studies in ChiOhester, of which his father, a rich hatter, 
was the mayor, he was sent, in January 1733, Winchester 
College, where Whitehead and Joseph warton were his school- 
fellows, When he had been nine months at the school. Pope paid 
Winchester a visit and proposed a subject for a prize poem ; it is 
legitimate to suppose that the lofty forehead, the brisk dark eyes 
and gracious oval of the childish face, as we know it in the ohly 
portrait existing of Collins, did not escape the great man’s notice, 
riien not a little occupied with the composition of the Essay on 
Man, 

In 1734 the young poet published his first verses, in a sixpenny 
pamphlet oh The Royal Nuptials, of which, however, no copy has 
come down to us ; another poOm, probaUjr satiric, call^ The 
Battle of the Schoolbooks, was written about this time, and has also 
been lost, Fired by his poetic fellows to further feats in verse, 
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Collins produced, in his sevcntieenth yeai*> those Bmim Eclogues 
which were the only writings of his that were valued by the world 
doting bis own lifetimeJ They were not printed for some years, 
and meanwhile Collins sent, in January ^d October 1739, some 
veiees to the Om&mm'S Magmine, which attracted notice 
and admiration of Johnson, then still young and uninfluentiaJl. 
In March 1740 he was admitted a commoner of Queen's College, 
Oxford, but did not go up to Oxford until July 1741, when he 
obtained a demyship at Magdalen College. At Oxford he con- 
tinued his affectionate intimacy with the Wartons, and gained 
the friendship of Gilbert White. Early in 1742 the Pmian 
Bdagues appeared in London. They were fdur in number, and 
formed a modest pamphlet of not more than 300 lines in all. In a 
later edition, of 1759, the title was changed to Oriental Eclogues, 
Those pieces may be compared with Victor Hugo’s Les Orientates, 
to which, of course^ they are greatly inferior. Considered with 
regard to the time at which they were produced, they are more 
than meritorious, Oven brilliant, and one at least — the second — 
can be read with enjoyment at the present day. The rest, per- 
hap, will be found somewhat artificial and effete. 

In November 1743 Collins was made bachelor of arts, and a 
few days after taking his degree published his second work, 
Verses humbly addressed to Sir Thomas Eanmer, This poem, 
written in heroic couplets, shows a great advance in individuality, 
and resembles, in its habit of personifying qualities of the mind, 
the riper lyrics of its author. For the nest, it is an enthusiastic 
review of poetry, culminating in a laudation of Shakespeare. 
It is supposed that he left Oxford abruptly in the summer of 
1744 to attend his mother’s death-bed, and did not return. 
He is said to have now visited an uncle in Flanders. His in- 
dolence, which had been no less marked at the university than his 
genius, combined with a fatal irresolution to make it extremely 
difficult to choose for him a path in life. The army and the 
church were successively suggested and rejected ; and he finally 
arrived in London, bent on enjoying a small property as an in- 
dependent man about town. He made the acquaintance of 
Johnson and others, and was urged by those friends to undertake 
various important writings — a History of the Revival of Learning, 
several tragedies, and a version of Aristotle’s Poetics, among 
others — all of which he began but lacked force of will to continue. 
He soon squandered his means, plunged, with most disastrous 
effects, into profligate excesses, and sowed the seed of his un- 
timely misfortune. 

It was at this time, however, that he composed his matchless 
Odes — twelve in number — which appeared on the i2tli of 
December 1746, dated 1747. The original project was to have 
combined them with the odes of Joseph Warton, but the latter 
proved at that time to be the more marketable article, Collins’s 
little volume fell dead from the press, but it won him the admira- 
tion and friendship of the poet Thomson, with whom, until the 
death of the latter in 1748, he lived on terms of affectionate 
intimacy i In 1749 Collins was raised beyond the fear of poverty 
by the death of his uncle, Colonel Martyn, who left him about 
£2000, and he left London to settle in his native city. He had 
hardly begun to taste the sweets of a life devoted to literature 
and quiet, before the weakness of his will began to develop in 
the dimetion of insanity, and he hurried abroad to attempt to 
dispel the gathering gloom by travel. In the interval he had 
published two short pieces of consummate grace and beauty — 
the Elegy on^ Thomson, in 1749, and the Dirge in Cymbeline, 
later in the same year. In the beginning of 1750 he composed 
the Ode on the Poptdar Superstitions of the Highlands, which was 
dedicated to the author of Deuglas, and not printed till long 
after the death of CoIlinS, and iin Ode m the Music of the Grecian 
Theatre, which no longer exists, and in which English literature 
pix^ably has sustained a severe lossf. With this poem his literary 
career closes, although he lingered In great misery for nearly 
nine years* From Gilbert White, who Jotted down some pages 
of yrahiable recollections of Collins in 1791, and from other 
friends, we karn that his madness was occasionally violent, 
and th^t l^vwas confined for e time in an asylum at Oxford. 
But for the most part he resided at Chichester, suffering from 
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extreme debility of body when the mind was clear, and incapable 
of any regular occupation. Music affected him in a singular 
manner, and it is recorded that he was wont to slip out into 
the cathedral cloisters during the Services, and moan and howl 
in horrible accordance with the choir. In this miserable con- 
dition he passed out of sight of all his friends, and in 1756 it 
was supposed, even by Johnson, that he was dead ; in point 
of fact, however, his sufferings did not cease until the 12th of 
June 1759. m journal or magazine recorded the death of the 
forgotten poet, though Goldsmith, only two months before, had 
begun the laudation which was soon to become universal. 

No English poet so great as Collins has left behind him so 
small a bulk of writings. Net more than 1500 lines of his have 
been handed down to us, but among these not one is slovenly, and 
few are poor. His odes are the most sculpturesque and faultless 
in the langui^e. They lack fire, but in charm and precision of 
diction, exquisite propriety of form, and lofty poetic suggestion 
they stand unrivalled. The ode named The Passions is the most 
popular ; that To Evening is the classical example of perfect 
unrhym^ verse. In this, and the Ode to Simplicity, one seems 
to be handling an antique vase Of matchless delicacy and elegance. 
In his descriptions of nature it is unquestionable that he owed 
something to the influence of Thomson. Distinction may 
be said to be the crowning grace of the style of Collins ; its 
leading peculiarity is the incessant personification of some 
quality of the character. In the Ode on Popular Superstitions 
he produced a still nobler work ; this poem, the most considerable 
in size which has been preserved, contains passages which are 
beyond question unrivalled for rich melancholy fulness in the 
literature between Milton and Keats. 

The life of Collins was written by Dr Johnson ; he found an 
enthusiastic editor m Dr Langhome in 1765, and m 1858 a kindly 
biographer in Mr Moy Thomas. (E. G.) 

COLONS, WILLIAM (1787-1847), English painter, son of an 
Irish picture dealer and man of letters, the author of a Life of 
George Morland, was born in London. He studied under Etty 
m 1807, and in 1809 exhibited his first pictures of repute — “ Boys 
at Breakfast,” and “ Boys with a Bird’s Nest.” In 1815 he was 
made associate of the Royal Academy, and was elected R.A. in 
1820. For the next sixteen years he was a constant exhibitor ; 
his fishermen, shrimp-catchers, boats and nets, stretches of coast 
and sand, and, above all, his rustic children were universally 
popular. Then, however, he went abroad on the advice of 
Wilkie, and for two years (1837-1838) studied the life, manners 
and scenery of Italy. In 1839 he exhibited the first fruits of this 
journey ; and in 1840, in which year he was appointed librarian 
to the Academy, he made his first appearance as a painter of 
histor}^ In 1^2 he returned to his early manner and choice 
of subject, and during the last years of life enjoyed greater 
popularity than ever. Collins was a good colourist and an 
excellent draughtsman. His earlier pictures are deficient in 
breadth and force, but his later work, though also carefully 
executed, is rich in effects of tone and in broadly painted 
masses. His biography by his son, W. Wilkie Collins, the novelist, 
appeared in 1848. 

COLUNS, WILLIAM WILKIE (1824-1889), English novelist, 
elder son of William Collins, R.A., the landscape painter, was 
born in London on the 8th of January 1824. He was educated 
at a private school in Highbury, and when only a small boy of 
twelve was taken by his parents to Italy, where the family lived 
for three years. On their return to England Wilkie Collins was 
articled to a firm in the tea trade, but four years later he aban- 
doned that business for the law, and was entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1846, being called to the bar three years later. He found little 
pleasure in his new career, however ; though what he learned in 
it was exceedingly valuable to him later. On his father’s death 
in 1847 young Collins made his first essay in literature, publishing 
the Life of William Collins, in two volumes, in the following year. 
In 1850 he put forth his first work of fiction, Antonina, or the 
Fail of Rome, which was clearly inspired by his life in Italy. 
Basil appeared in 1852, and Hide and Seek in 1854. About this 
time he made the acquaintance of Charles Dickens^ and began 
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to contribute to Words, where After Ditr^k 

The Ikad Secret (1857) ran serially. Hie great success wa» 
achieved in i860 with the publication of The Wonmn in Whiie, 
which was first printed in AU the Year Rotmd^ From that timte 
he en}oy#d as much popularity as any novelist of hit day> No 
Name (i86th Armadale (i866h and The Moonstone^ a capital 
detective story (1868), being among his most succetrful books. 
After The New (1873^ his ii^enuity became gradual^ 

tiqehausted, and bis later stories were little more than feint echoes 
of earlier successes. He died in Wimpole Street, Londoni on 
the 23rd of September 1889. CoUins’^s gift was of the mdcH 
dramatic order, and while many of his stories made mocelient 
plays, several of them were actually reconstructed from pieces 
designed originally for stage production. But if his cdloufs 
were occasionally crude and his methods violent, he was at least 
a master of situation and effect. His trick of tdling a story 
through the mouths of different characters is sometimes irritat- 
ingly disconnected ; but it had the merit of giving an air of 
actual evidence and reality to the duddation of a mystery. He 
possessed in the highest degree the gift of absorbing intemt ; 
the turns and complexities of his plots are surprisingly ingenious, 
and many of his daaiacters are not only real, but uncommon. 
Count Fosco in The Woman in White is perhaps his masteipiece ; 
the character has been imitated again and again, butno ^tation 
has ever attained to the subtlety and humour of the original 

COLLODION f from the Or. ic^A/W, ghie), a Colourless, viscid 
fluid, made by dissolving gun-cotton and the other varieties of 
pyroxylin in a mixture of alcohol and ether. It was discovered 
in 1846 by Louis Nicolas M6nard in Paris, and independently in 
1848 by Dr J. Parkers Maynard in Boston. The quality of 
collodion differs according to the proportions of alcohol and ether 
and the nature of the pyroxylin it contains. Collodion in which 
there is a great excess of ether gives by its evaporation a very 
tough film ; the film left by collodion containing a large quantity 
of alcohol is soft and easily tom ; but in hot climates the presence 
of an excess of alcohol is an advantage, as it prevents tihe rapid 
evaporation of the ether. Under the microscope, the film 
produced by collodion of good quality appears translucent and 
colourless. To preserve collodion it should be kept cool and out 
of the action of the light ; iodized collodion that has b^n dis- 
coloured by the development of free iodine may be purified by 
the immersion in it of a strip of silver foil. For the iodizing 
of collodbn, ammonium bromide and iodide, and the iodides 
of calcium and cadmium are the agents employed (see Photo- 
graphy). Cxillodion is used in surgery since, when painted 
on the skin, it rapidly dries and covers the skin with a thin 
film which contracts as it dries and therefore aifords both 
pressure and protection. Flexible collodion, containing Canada 
balsam and castor oil, docs not crack, but, dn the other hand, 
does not contract. It is therefoie of less value. Collodion is 
applied to small aseptic wounds, to small-pox pustulei> and 
occasionally to the end of the urethra in boys m order to prevent 
nocturnal incontinence. Collodion and crystals of carbolic acid, 
taken in equal parts, are useful in relieving toothache due to 
the presence of a carious cavity. Vesicating or Eksierirm 
CiMikion contains cantharidin as one of its cohstitvitata.^ The 
styptic colloid of Richardson is a strong solution ql tannin in 
gun<cotton collodion. Similarly collodion may be impregnated 
with salicylic acid, carfooHc acid, iodine and other substances* 
Small balloons are manufactured from coUodion by coaring riie 
interior of glass globes with the liquid f the film when chy is 
removed from the glass by applying suction to the mouth of ^ 
vessel. M. E. Giipoa found {CompU rmed., 1875) that oollodion 
memlMDics, lice glass, refiect light and polanze it both by 
mimseAm and reflectioii ; they al^ tewmnk. a very muich huger 
proportioii of radiant heat, for the study of which they are 
preferable to mica. 

OOLLOf rmRlOlS, JIAN MARIK I^Vench 

revolutionist, was a Parisian by birth and an actor by fwofeasion. 
After figuring for some yaars at the pmdpal provincud theatres 
of Fronee and Holland^ he became director of the playhmise wi 
Geneva. He hod from else first a share in the rei^itsonary 


tumult^ but it was Oot iaitfl S7pit!iat he biedssnefaMfigiiieiOt 
iiaportsmce. ThenylMrwrveri by1be|^^ 
dm JPira Girccri,^ a little book setting fortih^ in homely atyle;,! the 
advantages of a oonifethittoniii moihuchy, he SuddOnly acquired 
great popuhrity. His ftinowa reem incited by his actiye 
inteeferenoe on bdbM of the Swiss of the OiSreau**Vieiix: R 
ment^ condemned to the galleys for mutiny at Nancy. His 
efforts resulted hi their Ubeimrion ; he went himsOll to Brest in 
search of theih ; and a civic feeOt; was decreed on his bShitlf 
sskI theirs, which gave occasimlor oaeof the fewpoemss pdbltshed 
during his life Amfad Ch6iiieirr But ids tminionS became 
more and more radical. He WOs a membenof the Ckgnmupe of 
Paris on tiie loth of August r79a, and was elected ^pdty for 
Paris to the Convention, where he was the first to demand the 
abolition of royalty (on thC aist of Stspteraber 179s), and he 
voted the death of Lome XVL “ sms swims'' In the strdggle 
between the Mountain and rixe Girondists he displayed great 
eneiigy ; and after the mef d'etat of the 31st of May 1793 he 
made hWself conspicuous by his pitiless pursuit of the dcs^ted 
party. In June he was made president of the Convention ; ai^ 
in September he was admitted to the Commitfoe of Public 
Safety, on which he was very active. After having entrusted 
him with several missions, the Convention sent bun, on the 
30th of October 1793, to Lyons to punish the wolt of that city. 
There he introduced the Terror in its most terrible form. 

In May 1794 sax attempt was made to assassinate Collot j but 
it only increased his popularity, and this won him the hati^ of 
Robespierre, against whom he took sides on the 9th Thermidor, 
when he presided over the Convention during a part of the 
session. During the Thermidorian reaction he wat> one of the 
first to be accused of complicity with the fallen leader, but was 
acquitted. Denounced a second time, he defended himself by 
pleading that he had acted for the cause of the Revolution, but 
was condemned with Bar^re and Billaud-Varenne to transporta- 
tion to Cayenne (March 1795), where he died early in 1796. 

CoUot d’Herbois wrote and adapted from the English and 
Spanish many plays, one of which, Le Pa/ysm mapstrat, kept 
the stage for several years. U Almanack du Pire Girard was 
reprinted under the title of i^trennes am amts de la Constitution 
fran^aise, on mtreiiens du Pere Girard mte ses conciioyms 
(Paris, 1792). 

See F. A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Legislative d de la Oonvention 
(Pans, 1885-1886), t. 11. pp. 501-512. The principal documents 
relative to the trial of Collot d’Herbois, Bar(iie and fiiUaud-Varcnne 
are indicated in Aulard, Recucil des actes du cofmtd de salat public, 
t. i pp. 5 and 6 

COLLUSION (IroRi Lat. coUudere, strict^, to play with), a 
secret agreement or compact for some improper purpose. In 
judicial proceedings, and partictdarly in matrimonial causes 
(see Divokce), collusion is a deceitfid agreement be^aen two 
or more persons, or between one of th^ and a. Aird_ party, 
to bring an action against the other in order to obtain a judicial 
decision, or some remedy which would isot have been curtained 
unless the parties had combined for the purpose or suppressed 
materud facts or otherwise. 

OOLLWR, ilOBBBT (18*3- ), American Unitarian cloltgy- 

man, was bom in Keighley, Yorkshire, England, on the 8th o£ 
December 18.3, At die of e%ht he ^ compelled to teare 
the sdtodl and support himself by work in a iHnen factoty. He 
was naturally studious, however, and supplemented his scant 
sohooKng by night study. At fourteen he ms apprentioed to 
a biacksmith, airi for several'yearakKirked ait this tm^eiSit Hkley. 

In 1849 he beoune a ld(niMethi)distininister,and bthefollowi^ 
year emigrated to the United States, where he obtained employ- 
ment as a hammed niaker at ShiiemakersviHe/ Pienmyltmua, 
Here he soon b^gan to Weaoh on Sutsdsys'pkik sdEmhpltyed id 
the factory on we^-ds^. H» earnest, rugi^ed:, amoidei style 
of oratory made him extremely popdiar, amd at Once seoiired for 
him « wide reputation; HiS advocaty of anti-dnv^ prnuiptes, 
then frovnied upon by tlm' Methodht atMuxitte^ asomed' 
Opposition, and eventuaHy miiited kt hh trial for heresy* and 
the revocitioii of his lioenoei He tOntinoed, luywe>«ty/*s la* 
> MfcheltJertod wMWpopoHrSietdn ■peasant deputy (SWJlScoskX^; 
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ia$9, jaavsag joined 

the Unkairiao €k]tth> bcumtie 11. mi&^aoinoy of that dimc^ in 
Chidikgo« nikiois^ lo iMo be orgmnped atid 
tibe Uniter Churob, the aeooiid Uidtaikn ch^ in Chicago. 
Ifader hk goidaiioe f^e cbunch giew to be one of tlie strangest of 
tlmt denomiimtion in the West, and Hr Go%er himadf oame 
to be look^ upon as one of the loremost pulpit ofotois in the 
coontiy. Buriiig the Civil War he wet attite in the work dE 
Sanitary Commission, in 1879, bti left Ctdcaj^ and beodne 
pastor of the church of the Messmh in Mew Yonc Oity^ and in 
1903 he became pastor emeckits* Hie pnbliabed : NtOme md 
Uf$ (1867) ; A Man in Earnest : Life of Ai B. Conant (x86d); 
The Idje Tha^ow iJs (1871); TM TfoA (1877^; Talbs 

io Young Mm : WithAdSes h Young WmaeH{iM^; Things 
Nm am (M (1893) i Toyfor (1906) ; ai^ A History of 

iki Tom and Foowi of ^IMey (with HorseM Turner^ x8B6). 

OOLMAN, 8AlNf (d. 676)^ bishop of Xindauhtne^ was prob- 
ably an Irish moiik at Iona. Journeying southwards he became 
bishop of lindhfarne in 661^ and a favoured friend of Oswio, 
king of Northumbria. He was at the synod of Whitby in 664^ 
when the great dispute between the Roman and the Celtic parties 
in the church was considared ; as spokesman of the latter party 
he upheld the Celtie usages^ but King Qswio decided against him 
and his cause was lost. After this event Cobnan and some 
monks went to Ibna and then to Ireland. He settled on the 
island of Inishbofin, where he built a monastery and where he 
died on the 8th of August 676^ 

Colman must be distinguished from St Colman of Cloyne 
(ic. 532^00)^ an Irish saint, who became a Christian about 570 ; 
and also from another Irishman, St Colman Eia (553-^xo), 
a kinsman of St Columba. The word Colman is derived from 
the Latin columbusy a dove, and the Book of Lemster mentions 
309 saints of this name. 

COLHAN^ GEORGS (x733-*r794), English dramatist and 
essayist, usually called the Elder,’* and sometimes George 
the First/* to distinguish him fram his son, was born in 1733 at 
Florence, where his father was stationed as resident at the court 
of the grand duke of Tuscany. Coiman*s father died within a | 
year of bis son’s birth, and the boy’s education was undertaken 
by William Pulteney, afterwards Lord Bath, whose wife was 
Mrs Colman’s sister. After attending a private school in Maryle- 
bone, he was sent to Westminster School, which he left in due 
course for Christ Church, Oxford. Here he made the acquaint- 
ance of Bonnell Thornton, the parodbt, and together they faunded 
The Connoisseur (i754’^i756), a per^ical which, al^ugh it 
reached its 140th number, wanted weight,” as Johnson said. 
He left Oxford after taking his degree in 1755, having been 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn before his return to London, was 
called to the bar in 1757. A friendship formed wil^ David 
Garrick did not help his career as a bamstor, but he cmtiEuied 
to practise until the. death of Lord Bath, out of respect lot his 
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In 1760 he produced his fixatplay, Fdly Honeycomh, which met 
with great successi In r76x The Jealous Wtfe^ a comedy partly 
foimded cm Tom Joms^ made Cobnan fanms. The death id 
Lord Bath in 1764 placed him in pcHsession of independent means. 
In 1765 appeared his metxicat translation of the pl^s of Terence ; 
and' in 17^ he produced The Clcmdesiine Marriage, jointly Ivith 
Garrick^ whose rielasal to take the part of Lord Ogleby l«d to a 
quarrel between the two anthers* In the next year he purchased 
a fourth share in the Covent Garden Theatre, a step which is 
said to have iodtieed General Fukeney to revolt a will by which 
he had left CohnaO lai^ estates; t The genexsal, who died in that 
ycazv did, however, leave him a considerable annnily^ Colman 
was acting manager of Covetit Garden for seven yearn, aasd during 
that period he produtcd several ^adapted ^* plays of Shakespeaie. 
In 1^8 he was eldsted to tim Liteaty Chibi, t^ nominaUy exm- 
mtitig of iwebre pambeii. In ^774 he ai^d his share in the 
fieat ph)d^iiiev which had involved hjmmankch htigatumwith 
ms p^tntrs, tb Lealtc ; and three years iater he purchaaed 
af Siting YimbOf sfhm 4 )rqken in heidth^axtd Jspirits, tiie little 
theatre in *1^ He was lUtadced irith fm in 


1783 j in 1789 his brain became. aSected,ai^ 
of August 1794. Besides the meorks almdy cited, Colman was 
author of Adaptarions of Beatisbopi and Fletcher’s Bondma, 
Ben Jonson’s Epiooem, Milton’s Comus, and of other plays* 
He also produced an edition of the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher (i77®)> » Version of the Ars Boetioa of Horace, an 
excellent translation from the Mercator of Plautus for Bonnell 
thmtOxxnh edition (17^9-1773), some thirty p|^, many 
parade and occasional pieces. An incomplete tuition of his 
dsamatic works was published in 1777 in four volumes. 

His son, GflcraiCiE Colman (1762-1836), known as '‘the 
Voonger/^ English dramatist and miscellaneous writer, was 
bom on the sxst of October 1762. He p^ed from Westminster 
school to Christ Church, Oxford, and King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and was hnalty entered as a student of law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. While in Aberdeen he published a poem satirising 
Charles James Fox, called The Mm of the People ; and in 17S2 
he produced, at his father’s playhouse in the Haymarket, his 
first play, The Female Oramatist, lor which Smollett’s Roderick 
Random supplied the materials. It was unanimously condemned, 
but Two to One (1784) was entirely successful. It was followed 
by Turk and no Turk (1785), a musical comedy ; Inkle and 
Yarico (1787), an opera; Ways and Means (1788); The Iron 
Chest (17^), taken from William Godwin’s Adventures of Caleb 
Williams ; The Poor Gentleman (1802); John Bull, or an 
Englishman's FiresMe (1803), his most successful piece; The 
Heir at Low (1808), which ennehed the stage with one immortal 
character, Dr Pangloss,” and numerous other pieces, many of 
them adapted from the French. 

Theiailmg health of the elder Colman obliged him to relinquish 
the management of the Hi^market theatre in 1789, when the 
younger George succeeded him, at a yearly salary of £600. On 
the death of the father the patent was continued to the son ; 
but difficulties arose in his way, he was involved in litigation 
with Thomas Harris, and was unable to pay the expenses of 
the performances at the Haymarket. He was forced to take 
sanctuary within the Rules of the King’s Bench. Here he resided 
for many years continuing to direct the affairs of his tlieatre. 
Released at last through the kindness of George IV., who liad 
appointed him exon of the Yeomen of the Guard, a dignity 
disposed of by Colman to the highest bidder, he was made 
examiner of plays by the duke of Montrose, then lord chamberlain. 
This office, to the disgust of all contemporary dramatists, to 
whose MSB. he was as illiberal as he was severe, he held till his 
death. Although his own productions were open to charges of 
indecency and profanity, he was so severe a censor of others 
that he would not pass even such words as heaven,” ” provid- 
ence” or “angel.” His comedies are a curious mixture of 
genuine comk force and sentimentality. A collection of them 
was published (1827) in Paris, with a life of the author, by 
J.W.Lake. 

Colman, whose witty conversation made him a favourite, was 
also the author of a great deal of so-called humorous poetry 
(mostly coarse, though much of it was popular ) — My Night 
Gown and Slippers (1797), reprinted under the name of Broad 
Grim, in 1802 ; and Poetical Vagartes (1812). Some of his 
writings were published under the assumed name of Arthur 
Griffinhood of Turnham Green. He died in Brompton, London, 
on the r7th of October 1836. He had, as early as 1784, contracted 
a runaway marriage with an actress, Clara Morris, to whose 
brother I^vid Morris, he eventually disposed of his share in the 
Haymarket theatre. Many of the leading parts in his plays 
were v/ritten especially for Mrs Gibbs {nie Logan), whom he was 
said to have secretly married after the death of Im first wife. 

See the second Cclmati'A menaoilrs of Ids datiy Ufe, entitled 

Random Records (1830). and R. B. PeakOi Memoirs of the Cotmem 
Fam^y ( 184 *)* 

4 KI 1 JIAN, SAMUEL (x832f-- ), Amfarioan landscape painter, 

was benm at Portland, Maine, on the 4th of Maix^ 1832. He 
was alpupil of Ashur B. Durand in New York, and in 1860-1862 
studied in Sfjainv Italy^ France and England. In TSp+’iBTd he 
wm again in Europe; In 1866; with James D. Smilie, he founded 
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the American Water Color Society^ and became its first pmsident 
(1866-1867), his own water-colour paintings being particularly 
fine. He was elected a member of the National Academy of 
Design in 1862. Among his works are The Ships of the Westeii 
Plains,*’ in the Union Lea^e Club, New York ; and ** The 
Spanish Peaks, Colorado,” m the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 

COLMAE, or Kolmar, a town of Germany, in the imperud 
province of Alsace-Lorraine^ formerly the capital of the depart- 
ment of Haut-Rhin in France, on the Logelbach and Lauch, 
tributaries of the III, 40 m. S.S.W. from Strassburg on the main 
line of railway to Basel. Pop. (1905) 41,582. It is the scat of 
the government for Upper Alsace, and of the supreme court of 
appeal for Alsace-Lorraine. The town is surrounded by pleasant 
promenades, on the site of the old fortifications, and has numerous 
narrow and picturesque streets. Of its edifices the most re- 
markable are the Roman Catholic parish church of St Martin, 
known also as the Munsttr, dating from the 13th and 14th 
centuries, the Lutheran parish church (15th century), the former 
Dominican monastery (1232-1289), known as ** Unterlinden 
and now ased as a museum, the Kaufhaus (trade-hall) of the 
15th century, and the handsome government offices (formerly 
the Prefecture). Colmar is the centre of considerable textile 
industries, comprising wool, cotton and silk weaving, and has 
important manufactures of sewing thread, starch, sugar and 
machinery. Bleaching and brewing are also carried on, and 
the neighbourhood is rich in vineyards and fruit-gardens. The 
considerable trade of the place is assisted by a chamber of 
commerce and a branch of the Imperial Bank (Reichsbank). 

Colmar (probably the columbarium of the Romans) is first 
mentioned, as a royal villa^ in a charter of Louis the Pious in 
833, and it was here that Charles the Fat held a diet in 884. It 
was raised to the status of a town and surrounded with walls by 
Wolfelin, advocate (Landvogt) of the emperor Frederick II. in 
Alsace, a masterful and ambitious man, whose accumulated | 
wealth was confiscated by the emperor in 1235, and who is said I 
to have been murdered by his wife lest her portion should also 
be seized, In 1226 Colmar became an imperial city, and the 
civic rights {Siadtrechi) conferred on it in 1274 by Rudolph of 
Habsburg became the model for those of many other cities. Its 
civic history is much the same as that of other medieval towns : 
a Struggle between the democratic gilds and the aristocratic 
“ families,” which ended in 1347 in the inclusion of the former 
in the governing body, and in the 17th century in the complete 
exclusion of the latter. In 1255 Colmar joined the league of 
Rhenish cities, and in 1476 and 1477 took a vigorous share | 
in the struggle against Charles the Bold. In 1632, during the i 
Thirty Years’ War, it was taken by the Swedes, and in 1635 by | 
the French, who held it till after the Peace of Westphalia (1649). 
In 1673 French again occupied it and dismantled the fortifica- 
tions. In 1681 it was formally annexed to France by a decree 
of Louis XlV.’s Chwmbre de Riunion, and remained French till 
1871, when it passed with Alsace-Lorraine to the new German 
empire. 

See “ Annalen und Chronik von Kolmai,” German translation, 
G, H. Pabst, m Gesrhichisschreiber der deutschen Vorxeit {2nd ed,, 
G. Wattenbach, Leipzig, 1897) : Sigmund Billing, Kleine Chrontk 
der Stadt Kolmar (Colmar, 1891) ; Ilund, Kolmar vor und wdhrend 
seiner Entwickelung zur Reichsstadt (Strassburg, 1899) I J* Liblin, 
Chromqm de Colmar, (Miilhausen, 1867-1868) ; T. F. X. 

Hunkier, Gesek. der Stadt Kolmar (Colmar. 1838). For further 
references see Ulysse Chevalier, Ripertoire des sources, Topo- 
hihhographie (Montb^liard, 1894-1899) ; and Waltz, Bibliographie 
de la ville de Colmar (Miilhausen, 1902). 

COLNE, a market town and municipal borough in the Clitheroe 
parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, 34i m. N, by E. 
from Manchester by the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway ; it is 
served also by a branch of the Midland railway from Skipton. | 
Pop. (1901) 33,090. It stands on a hilly site above a small affluent 
of the river Catder. The church of St Bartholomew retains some 
Norman work, but is chiefly of various later periods. There is 
a cloth hall or piece hall, originally used as an exchange when 
woollens were the staple of the town. The grammar school is 


of interest as the place where lohn sTilkltscMi (r^a^Ti;^^), 
archbishop oP Cant^bury, received early education. (^Ine is a 
place of great antiquity, and many Roman coins have been 
found On the site. As early as the 14^ century it was the seat 
of a woollen manufacture ; but its principal manufactures now 
are cottons, printied calicoes and muslin. In the neighbour? 
hood are several limestone and slate quarries. The town was 
. incorporated in 1895, and the corporation consists of a, mayor, 
6 aldermen and x8 councillors^ Area, 5063 acres. 

OOLOCYNTH, Coloquintida or Bitter Apple, CiiruUm 
Colocyntkis, a plant of the natural order Cucurbitaceae. The 
flowers are unisexual; the male blossoms have five stamens 
with sinuous anthers, the female have reniform stigmas, and an 
ovary with three large fleshy placentas. The fruit is round, 
and about the size of an orange ; it has a thick yellowish rind, 
and a light, spongy and very bitter pulp, which yields the 
colocynth of druggists. The seeds, which number from 200 to 
300, and are disposed in vertical rows on the three parietal 
placentas of the fruit, are flat and ovoid and dailc-brown ; they 
are used as food by some of the tribes of the Sahara, and a coarse 
oil is expressed from them. The pulp contains only about 3*5 % 
of fixed oil, whilst the seeds contains about 15 %. The foliage 
resembles that of the cucumber, and the root is perennial. The 
plant has a wide range, being found in Ceylon, India, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, North Africa, the Grecian Archipelago, the Cape 
Verd Islands, and the south-east of Spain. The term pakkuoth, 
translated ” wild gourds ” in 2 Kings iv. 39, is thought to refer 
to the fruit of the colocynth ; but, according to Dr Olaf Celsius 
(1670-1756), a Swedish theologian and naturalist, it signifies 
a plant known as the squirting cucumber, Ecbalium Elatmum, 

The commercial colocynth consists of the peeled and dried 
fruits. In the preparation of the drug, the seeds are always 
removed from the pulp. Its active principle is an intensely 
bitter amorphous or crystalline glucoside, colocynthin, CftfjH8402jj, 
soluble in water, ether and alcohol, and decomposable by acids 
into glucose and a resin, colocynthein, C4oHg40j8. Colocynthein 
also occurs as such in the drug, together with at least two other 
resins, citrullin and colocynthiden. Colocynthin has been used 
as a hypodermic purgative — class of drugs practically non- 
existent, and highly to be desired in numberless cases of apoplexy. 
The dose recommended for hypodermic injection is fifteen 
minims of a i % solution in glycerin. 

The British Pharmacopeia contains a compound extract of 
colocynth, which no one ever uses ; a compound pill— dose 4 to 8 
grains — in which oil of cloves is included in order to relieve the 
griping caused by the drug ; and the Pilula Colocynthidis et 
Hyoscyami, which contains 2 parts of the compound pill to i of 
extract of hyoscyamus. This is by far the best preparation, the 
hyoscyamus being added to prevent the pain and griping which 
is attendant on the use of colocynth alone. The official dose 
of this pill is 4 to 8 grains, but the most effective and least dis- 
agreeable manner in which to obtain its action is to give four 
two-grain pills at intervals of an hour or So. 

In minute doses colocynth acts simply as a bitter, but is never 
given for this purpose. In ordinary doses it greatly increases 
the secretion of the small intestine and stimulates its miiscular 
coat. The gall-bladder is also stimulated, and the biliary function 
of the liver, so that colocynth is both «tn excretory and a secretory 
cholagogue. The action which follows hypodermic injection 
is due to the excretion of the drug from the bbod into the 
alimentary canal. Though colocynth is a drastic hydr^ogue 
cathartic, it is desirable, as a rule, to su]:^emeUt its action by 
some drug, such as aloes^ vrhich acts on the large intestine, 
and a sedative must always be added. Owing to its irritant 
properties, the drug must not be used habitually, but it is very 
valuable in initiating the treatmmt of simple chronic constipa** 
ti<m, and its ptmrmacological properties obviously render it 
especially Useful in cases of hepatitis and congestion Of the liver. 

Colocynth was known to the ancient Greek, Roman and Arabic 
physicians ; and in an Anglo-Saxon herbal of the nth centwry 
(Cockayne, LuMoms, &c«, vd. i. p. 325, London, 1864), the 
following directions are given as to its use For stirring of the 
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inwards, take the inward neshness of the fruit> without the 
kernels, by weight of two pennies ; give it, pounded in lithe beer 
to be drunk, it stirrcth the inwards/' 

COLOGNE (Ger. KMn, or officially, since 1900, Cpln\ a city 
and archiepiscopal see of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, a fortress of the first rank, and one of the most im- 
portant commercial towns of the empire. Pop. (xH^s) ^^,437 ; 
(1900) 370,685 ; (1905) 428,503, of which about 80 % are Roman 
Catholics. It lies in the form of a vast semicircle on the left 
bank of the Rhine, 44 m. by rail north-east from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
24 south-east from Diisseldorf and 57 north-north-west from 
Coblenz. Its situation on the broad and navigable Rhine, and 
at the centre of an extensive network of railways, giving it direct 
communication with all the important cities of Europe, has 
greatly fostered its trade, while its close proximity to the beautiful 
scenery of the Rhine, has rendered it a favourite tourist resort. 
When viewed from a distance, especially from the river, the 
city, with its medieval towers and buildings, the whole sur- 
mounted by the majestic cathedral, is picturesque and imposing. 
The ancient walls and ditches, which formerly environed the 
city, were dismantled between 1881 and 1885, and the site of the 
old fortifications, bought from the government by the munici- 
pality, were converted into a fine boulevard, the Ring, nearly 
^ m. long. Beyond the Ring, about J m. farther out, a new 
continuous line of wall fortifications, with outlying clusters of 
earthworks and forts, has since been erected ; 1000 acres, now 
occupied by handsome streets, squares and two public parks, 
were thus added to the inner town, almost doubling its area. 

Cologne is connected by bridges with the suburb of Deutz. 
Within the outer municipal boundary are included (besides 
Deutz) the suburbs of Bayenthal, Lindenthal, Ehrenfcld, Nippes, 
Siilz, Bickendorf, Niehl and Poll, protected by another widely 
extended circle of detached forts on both banks of the Rhine. 
Of the former city gates four have been retained, restored and 
converted into museums : the Severin gate, on the south, 
contains the geological section of the natural history museum ; 
the Hahnen gate, on the west, is fitted as the historical and 
antiquarian museum of the city ; and the Eigelstein gate, on 
the north, accommodates the zoological section of the natural 
history museum. 

Cologne, with the tortuous, narrow and dark streets and lanes 
of the old inner town, is still regarded as one of the least attractive 
capital cities of Germany ; but in modem times it has been 
greatly improved, and the evil smells which formerly character- 
ized it have yielded to proper sanitary arrangements. The most 
important squares are the Domhof, the Heumarkt, Neumarkt, 
Alte Markt and Waidmarkt in the old inner, and the Hansa-platz 
in the new iniier town. The long Hohe-strasse of the old town 
is the chief business street. 

The cathedral or Dorn, the principal edifice and chief object 
of interest in Cologne, is one of the finest and purest monuments 
of Gothic architecture in Europe (for plan, &c. see Architec- 
ture : Romanesque ani Gothic in Germany), It stands on the 
site of a cathedral begun about the beginning of the 9th century 
by Hildebold, metropolitan of Cologne, and finished under 
Willibert in 873. This structure was ruined by the Normans, 
was rebuilt, but in 1248 was almost wholly destroyed by fire. 
The foundation of the present cathedral was then laid by Conrad 
of Hochstaden (archbishop from 1238 to 1261). The original 
plan of the building has been attributed to Gerhard von Rile 
(d. c, 1295). 13^*2 the new choir was consecrated, and the 

bones of the Three Kings were removed to it from the place they 
had occupied in the former cathedral. After Conrad's death 
the work of building advanced but slowly, and at the time 
of the Reformation it ceased entirely. In the early part of the 
19th century the repairing of the cathedral was taken in hand, 
in 1842 the building of fresh portions necessary for the com- 
pletion of the whole structure was begun, and on the 15th of 
October 1880 the edifice, finally finished, was opened in the 
presence Of the emperor William I. and all the reigning German 
princes. The cathedral, which is in the form of a cross, has a 
length of 480, and a breadth of 282 ft. ;; the height of the central 
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aisle is 154 ft, ; that of each of the towers 51 1 ft. The heaviest 
of the seven bells (Kaiserglocke), cast in 1874 from the metal 
of French guns, weighs 543 cwt.,and is the largest and heaviest 
bell that is ru^. In the choir the heart of Marie de’ Medici is 
buried ; and in the adjoining side-chapels are monuments of 
the founder and other archbishops of Cologne, and the shrine 
of the Three Kings, which is adorned with gold and precious 
stones. The three kings of Cologne (Kaspar, Melchior and 
Balthazar) were supposed to be the three wise men who came 
from tht East to pay adoration to the infant Christ ; according 
to the legend, the emperor Frederick I. Barbarossa brought 
their bones from Milan m 1162, and had them buried in Cologne 
cathedral, and miraculous powers of healing were attributed 
to these relics. The very numerous and richly -colouicd windows, 
presented at various times to the cathedral, add greatly to the 
imposing effect of the interior. The view of the cathedral has 
been much improved by a clearance of the old houses on the 
Domhof, including the archiepiscopal palace, but the new Hof, 
though flanked by many fine buildings, is displeasing owing to 
the intrusion of numerous modem palatial hotels and shops. 

Among the other churches of Cologne, which was fondly styled 
in the middle ages the holy city " {hethge Stadt) and “ German 
Rome," and, according to legend, possessed as many sacred 
fanes as there are days in the year, are several of interest both 
for their age and for the monuments and works of art the\ 
contain. In St Peter’s are the famous altar-piece by Rubens, 
representing the Crucifixion of St Peter, several works by Lucas 
van Leyden, and some old German glass-paintings. St Martin’s, 
built between the loth and 12th centuries, has a fine baptistery ; 
St Gereon's, built m the nth century on the site of a Roman 
rotunda, is noted for its mosaics, and glass and oil-paintmgs ; the 
Minorite church, begun in the same year as the cathedral, contains 
the tomb of Duns Scotus. Besides these may be mentioned 
the church of St Pantaleon, a 13th-century structure, with a 
monument to Theophano, wife of the emperor Otto 11 . ; St 
Cunibert, in the Byzantine-Moorish style, completed in 1248 ; 
St Maria im Capitol, the oldest church m Cologne, dedicated 
in 1049 by Pope Leo IX., noted for its crypt, organ and paintings ; 
St Cecilia, St Ursula, containing the bones of that saint and, 
according to legend, of the 11,000 English virgins massacred 
near Cologne while on a pilgrimage to Rome ; St Severin, the 
church of the Apostles, and that of St Andrew (1220 and 1414), 
which contains the remains of Albertus Magnus in a gilded 
shrine. Most of these, and also many other old churches, have 
been completely restored. Among newer ecclesiastical buildings 
must be mentioned the handsome Roman Catholic church in 
Deutz, completed in 1896, and a large synagogue, in the new 
town west of the Ring, finished in 1899. 

Among the more prominent secular buildings are the Gur- 
zenich, a former meeting-place of the diets of the Holy Roman 
Empire, built between 1441 and 1447, of which the ground floor 
was m 1875 converted into a stock exchange, and the upper hall, 
capable of accommodating 3000 persons, is largely utilized foi 
public festivities, particularly during the time of the Carnival ; 
the Rathaus, dating from the 13th century, with beautiful 
Gobelin tapestries ; the Tempelhaus, the ancestral seat of the 
patrician family of the Overstolzens, a beautiful building dating 
from the 13th century, and now the chamber of commerce ; the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum, in which is a collection of paintings 
by old Italian and Dutch masters, together with some works 
by modem artists ; the Zeughaus, or arsenal, built on Roman 
foundations ; the Supreme Court for the Rhine provinces ; the 
post-office (1893); the Imperial Bank (Reichsbank) ; and the 
municipal library and archives. The Wolkenburg, a fine Gothic 
house of the 15th century, originally a patrician residence, was 
restored in 1874, and is now the headquarters of the famous men’s 
choral society of Cologne (Kolner Mannergesangverein). 

A handsome central railw’ay station (high level), on the site 
of the old station, and close to the cathedral, was built in 1889- 
1894. The railway to Bonn and the Upper R.hme now follows 
the line of the ceinture of the new inner fortifications, and on 
this section there are three city stations in addition to the central. 
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liike all important Gentian towns, Cologne contains many fine 
monuments. The most conspicuous is the colossal equestrikn 
statue (22J ft. high) of Frederick William HI. of Prussia in the 
Heumarkt. There are also monuments to Moltke (1881 )> to 
Count Johann vm Werth (1885), the cavalry leader of the Thirty 
Years* War, and to Bismarck (1879). Near the cathedral is 
an archiepiscopal museum of church antiquities. Cologne is 
richly endowed with literary and scientific institutions. It has 
an academy of practical medicine, a commercial high school, a 
theological seminary, four Gymnasia (classical schools), numer- 
ous lower -grade schools, a conservatory of music and several 
high-grade ladies* colleges. Of its three theatres, the municipal 
theatre (Stadttheater) is famed for its operatic productions. 

Commercially, Cologne is one of the chief centres on the Rhine, 
and has a Very important trade in corn, wine, mineral ores, 
coals, drugs, dyes, manufactured wares, groceries, leather and 
hides, timber, porcelain and many other commodities. A iai^e 
new harbour, with spacious quays, has been constructed towards 
the south of the city. In 1903, the traffic of the port amounted 
to over one million tons. Industrially, also, Cologne is a place 
of high importance. Of the numerous manufactures, among 
which may be especially mentioned sugar, chocolate, tobacco 
and cigars, the most famous is the perfume known as eau de 
Cologne (q.v,) (Kolmsches Wasser, i,e. Cologne-water). 

Of the newspapers published at Cologne the moat important 
is the Kolniscne Zeitung (often referr^ to as the “Cologne 
Gazette *’), which has the largest circulation of any paper in 
Germany, and great weight and influence. It must be distin- 
guished from the Kolnische Volkszeitung, which is the organ 
of the Clerical party in the Prussian Rhine provinces. 

Cologne occupies the site of Opptdum Vbidrumy 
the chief town of the Ubii, and here in a.d. 50 a Roman colony, 
Colonio, was planted by the emperor Claudius, at the request 
of his wife Agrippina, who was born in the place. After her it 
was named Colonia Agrippina or Agrippinensis. Cologne rose to 
be the chief town of Germania Secunda, and had the privilege 
of the Jus Italicum. Both Vitellius and Trajan were at Cologne 
when they became emperors. About 330 the city was taken by 
the Franks but was not permanently occupied by them till the 
5th century, becoming in 475 the residence of the Frankish 
icing Childeric. It was the seat of a pagus or gau, and counts 
of Cologne are mentioned m the gth century. 

The succession of bishops in Cologne is traceable, except for 
a gap covering the troubled sth century, from a.d. 313, when the 
see was founded. It was made the metropolitan see for the 
bishoprics of the Lower Rhine and part of Westphalia by Charle- 
magne, the first archbishop being Hildebold, who occupied the 
see from 785 to his death in 819. Of his successors one of the 
most illustrious was Bruno (q.v.), brother of the emperor Otto I., 
archbishop from 953 to 965, who was the first of the archbishops 
to exercise temporal jurisdiction, and was also “ archduke *' of 
Lorraine, The territorial power of the archbishops was already 
great when, in 1180, on the partition of the Saxon duchy, the 
duchy of Westphalia was assigned to them. In the nth century 
they became ex-offi£io arch^chancellors of Italy (see Arch- 
chakcellor), and by the Golden Bull of 1356 they were finally 
placed among the electors (Kurfursten) of the Empire. With 
Cologne itself, a free imperial city, the archbishop-electors were 
at perpetual feud ; in 1262 the archiepiscopal see was transferred 
to Briihl, and in 1273 to Bonn ; it was not till 1671 that the 
quarrel was finally adjusted. The archbishqjric was secularized 
in 1801, all its territories on the left bank of the Rhine being 
annexed to France ; in 1803 those on the right bank were 
divided up among various German states ; and in 1815 by the 
congress of Vienna, the whole vfas assigned to Prussia. The 
last archbishop-elector, Maximilian of Austria, died in 1801. 

In Archbishop Hildebold*s day Cologne was still contained by 
the square of its Roman walls, within which stood the cathedral 
and the newly-founded church of St Maria (known later as 
“ im Capitol **) ; the city was, however, surrounded by a ring 
of churches, among which those of St Gereon, St Ursula, §t 
Severin and St Cunibert were conspicuous. In 881 Norman 


pirates, saiiiiig up the Rhine, took and sacked the city ; but 
tt rapidly recovtted^ and in the nth century had becc»Yie the 
chief trading centre of Germany* Early in the 12th Century the 
city was charged by the inclusion oi suburbs of Oversburg, 
Niederich ahd St Apostein ; in 1180 these were enclosed in a 
permanent rampart which, in the 13th century, was strengthened 
with the walls and gates that survived till the 19th century. 

The municipal history of Cologne is of considerable interest* 
In general it follows the same lines as that of other cities of Lower 
Germany and the Netherlands* At first the bishop ruled through 
his burgrave, advocate, and nominated jurats {scubini, Sshoffen), 
Then, as the trading classes grew in wealth, his jurisdiction began 
to be disputed ; the conjuraiio pro Ubertak of 1112 seems to 
have been an attempt to establish a commune (see Commune, 
Medieval), Peculiar to Cologne, however, was the Richmeche 
(tigmeghetde), a corporation of all the wealthy patricians, 
which gradually absorbed in its hands the direction of the city’s 
government (the first record of its active interference is in 1225)* 
In the 13th century the archbishops made repeated efforts to 
reassert their authority, and in 1259 Archbishop Conrad of 
Hochstaden, by appealing to the democratic element of the 
population, the ** brotherhoods ** (fraternitates) of the craftsmen, 
succeeded in overthrowing the Richerzeche and driving its 
members into exile. His successor, Engelbert 11 . , however, 
attempted to overthrow the democratic constitution set up by 
him, with the result that in 1262 the brotherhoods combined 
with the patricians against the archbishop, and the Richerzeche 
returned to share its authority with the elected great council *' 
{Wetter Rat), As yet, however, none of the trade or craft gilds, 
as such, had a share in the government, which continued in the 
hands of the patrician families, membership of which was 
necessary even for election to the council and to the parochial 
offices. This continued long after the battle of Worringen (1288) 
had finally secured for the city full self-government, and the 
archbishops had ceased to reside within its walls. In the 14th 
century a narrow patrician council selected from the Richerzeche, 
with two burgomasters, was supreme. In 1370 an insurrection 
of the weavers was suppressed ; but in 1396, the rule of the 
patricians, havmg been weakened by internal dissensions, a 
bloodless revolution led to the establishment of a comparatively 
democratic constitution, based on the organization of the trade 
and craft gilds, which lasted with but slight modification till the 
French Revolution. 

The greatness of Cologne, in the middle ages as now, was due 
to her trade. Wine and herrings were the chief articles of her 
commerce ; but her weavers had been in repute from time 
immemorid, and exports of cloth were large, while her gold- 
smiths and armourers were famous. So early as the i ith century 
her merchants were settled in London, their colony forming the 
nucleus of the Steelyard. When, in 1201, the city joined the 
Hanseatic League (y.».) its power and repute were so great that 
it was made the chief place of a third of the confederation. 

In spite of their feuds with the archbishops, the burghers of 
Cologne were stanch Catholics, and the number of the magni- 
ficent medieval churches left is evidence at once of their piety 
and their wealth. The university, founded in 1389 by the sole 
efforts of the citizens, soon gained a great reputation ; in the 
15th century its students numbered much more than a thousand, 
and its influence extended to Scotland and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms* Its decline began, however, from the moment when 
the Catholic sentiment of the city closed it to the influence of 
the Reformers ; the number of its students sank to vanishing 
point, and though^ under the influence of the Jesuits, it sub- 
sequently revived, it never recovered its old importance* A final 
blow was dealt it when, in 1777, the enlightened archbishop 
Maximilian Frederick (d* 1784) founded the university of Bonn, 
and in 1798, amid the confusion of the revolutionary epoch, it 
ceased to exist. 

The some intolerance that ruined the university oil but 
ruined the city too. It is difficult, indeed, to blame the burghers 
for resisting the dubious reforming efforts of Hermann of Wied, 
archbishop from 1515 to 1546, inspired mainly by secular 
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ambitions ; but the ejqwibion of the Jews in 1414, and istill more 
the exclusion, under Jesuit influence, of Protestants from the 
right to acquire citteenshtp, and from the magistracy, dealt 
severe blows at the prosperity of the place. A variety of other 
causes contributed to its decay t the opening up of new trade 
routes, the gradual ossification of the gilds into close and corrupt 
corporations, above aU the wars in the Netherlands, tbe Thirty 
Yeats* War, and the Wars of the Spanish and Austrian Succes- 
sion. When in 1794 Cologne was occupied by the French, it 
was a poor and decayed city of some 40,000 inhabitants, of whom 
only 6000 possessed civic rights. When, in 1801, by the treaty j 
of Lun^vilk, it was incorporated in France, it was not important 
enough to be more than the chief town of an arrondissement. 
On the death of the last elector in iSoi the archiepiscopal see 
was left vacant* With the assignment of the city to Prussia by 
the congress of Vienna in 1815 a new era of prosperity began. 
Tlte university, indeed, was definitively established at Bonn, 
but the archbishopric was restored (1821) as part of the new 
ecclesiastical organisation of Prussia, and the city became the 
seat of the president of a governmental district. Its prosperity 
now rapidly increased ; when railways were introduced it became 
the meeting-place of several lines, and in 1881 its growth neces- 
sitated the pushing outward of the circle of fortifications. 

See L. Ennen, Gesch. det Siadt Knln (5 voh., Cologne, 1863-1880) j 
to 1648, and Frankreich und dir Nicderrhein (2 vols., 16., 1853, l8jO), 
a history of the city and electorate of Colog^nc since the Thirty 
Years’ War ; R. Schultzo and C. Stcucrnagcl, Coloma Aari^pinensts 
(Bonn, 1895) ; K. Hcldmann, Der Kdin^au und die Civitas Kdln \ 
(Halle, 1000) ; L. Korth, K6ln tm MiUelalter (Cologne, 1890) ; 
F. I-au, Entwichdunpi der kommunalen Veria^sung der Siadt Koln 
bis mm Jahre ijp6 (Bonn, 1898) ; K. Hegel, St&dte und Gtlden der 
^ermanischen Volker tm MiUelalter (2 vols., Leipzig, 1891), li. p. 323 ; 
H. Keussen, Htstorische Topographie der Siait K6ln im Mutelalter 
(Bonn, 1906) ; W, Behnke, Aus Kolns Framosenzeit (Cologne, 1901) ; 
Helraken, Kdln und seine Sekenswilrdiffheiten (20th ed , Cologne, 
1903). For sources stxj 1 *. Ennen and G. Eckertz, Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Siadt Koln (6 vols . Cologne, 1860-1879) ; later 
sources will be found in IT Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hiU. 
Topo-biblio^aphie (Montbeliard, 1894-1899), s v, Cologne, which 
gives also a full list of works on everything connected with the city , 
also in Dahlmann- Waits, Qtullenkunde (od. Leipzig, 1906), p. 17, 
Nos. 252, 253. For the archdiocese and electorate of Cologne see 
Binterim and Mooren, Die Erzdidzese Koln bis zur franzdsisihen 
Staaisumwdlzung, new ed. by A. Mooren in 2 vols (Diisseldorf, 1892, 

1S93). 

COLOMAN (1070-1116), king of Hungary, was the son of 
King Greza of Hungary by a Greek concubine. King Ladisiaus 
would have made the book-loving youth a monk, and even 
designated him for the see of Eger ,• but Coloman had no inclina- 
tion for an ecclesiastical career, and, with the assistance of his 
friends, succeeded in escaping to Poland. On the death of 
Ladisiaus (1095), he returned to Hungary and seized the crown, 
passing over his legitimately bom younger brother Almo^, the 
son of tlie Greek princess Sinadene. Almos did not submit to 
this usutpation, and was more or less of an active rebel till 1108, 
when the emperor Henry V. espoused his cause and invaded 
Hungary. The Germans were unsuccessful; but Coloman 
thought fit to be reconciled with his kinsman and restored to him 
his estates. Five years later, however, fearing lest his brother 
might stand in the way of his heir, the infant prince Stephen, 
Colotnan imprisoned Alrttos and his son B^la in a monastery and 
had them blinded. Despite his adoption of these bartSarous 
Byzantine methods, Coloman was a good king and a wise ruler. 
In foreign affairs he preserved the policy of St Ladisiaus by 
endeavouring to provide Hungary with her greatest need, a 
suitable seaboard. In 1097 he overthrew Peter, king of Croatia, 
and acquired the greater part of Dalmatia, though here he 
encountered formidable rivals in the Greek and German emperors, 
Venice, the pope and the Nc«rman-Italian dukes, all equally 
interested in the fate of that province, so that Coloman bad to 
proceed cautiously in his expansive policy. By 1102, however, 
Zara, T«wi, Spalato and all the islands as far as the Cetina were 
in his hands. But it was as a legislator and administrator that 
Coloman was greatest (pee HuNOAkY; Hisiory). He was hot 
only one of the most learned, but also one of the most states- 
manlike sovereigns of the earlier middle ages. Coloman was 
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twice married, (1) in 1097 16 Buselk, daughter of Roger, duke of 
Calabria, the chief supporter of the pope, and (2) in iiit to the 
Russian princess, Euphemia, who played him false and was sent 
back in fMsgrace to her kinsfolk the following year. Coloman 
died on the 3rd of February iir6. 

OOLOMB, PHILIP HOWARD (1831-1899), British vice- 
admiral, historian, critic and inventor, the son of General G. T. 
Colomb, was born in Scotland, on the 29th of May 1831. He 
entjcned the navy in 1:846, and served first at sea off Portugal in 
1847 ; afterwards, in 1848, in the Mediterranean, and from 
1848 to 1851 as midshipman of the ‘‘Reynard” in operations 
against piracy in Chinese waters ; as midshipman and mate of 
the Serpent ** during the Burmese War of 1852-53 ; as mate 
of the “ Phoenix ** in the Arctic Expedition of i8«;4 ; as lieu- 
tenant of the “ Hastings ” in the Baltic during the Russian War, 
taking part in the attack on Sveaborg, He became what was 
known at that time as a gunner’s lieutenant *’ in 1857, and 
from 1859 to 1863 he served as flag-lieu tenant to rear-admiral 
Sir Thomas Pasley at Devonport. Between 1858 and 1868 he 
was employed m home waters on a vanety of special services, 
chicfiy connected with gunnery, signalling and the tactical 
characteristics and capacities of steam warships. From 1868 
to 1870 he commanded the “ Dryad,” and was engaged in the 
suppression of the slave trade. In 1874, while captain of the 
“ Audacious,” he served for three years as flag-captain to vice- 
admiral Ryder in China ; and finally he was appointed, in 1880, 
to command the “ Thunderer ” in the Mediterranean. Next 
year he was appointed captain of the steam reserve at Ports- 
mouth ; and after serving three years in that capacity, he re- 
mained at Portsmouth as flag-captain to the commander-in-chief 
until 1886, when he was retired by superannuation before he 
had attained flag rank. Subsequently he became rear-admiral, 
and Anally vice-admiral on the retired list. 

Few men of his day had seen more active and more varied 
service than Colomb. But the real work on wluch his title to 
remembrance rests is the influence he exercLsed on the thought 
and practice of the navy. He was one of the first to perceivi^ 
the vast changes which must ensue from the introduction of 
steam into the navy, which would necessitate a new system of 
signals and a new method of tactics. He set himself to devise 
the former as far back as 1858, but his system of signals was 
not adopted by the navy until 1867. 

What he had done for Signals Colomb next did for tactics. 
Having first determined by experiment — for which he was given 
special facilities by the admiralty — what are the manoeuvring 
powers of ships propelled by steam under varying conditions 
of speed and helm, he proceeded to devise a system of tactics 
based on these data. In the sequel he prepared a new evolu- 
tionary signal-book, which was adopted by the royal navy, and 
still remains in substance the foundation of the existing system 
of tactical evolutions at sea. The same series of experimental 
studies led him to conclusions concerning the chief causes of 
collisions at sea ; and these conclusions, tliough stoutly com- 
bated in many quarters at the outset, have since been generall}^ 
accepted, and were ultiinately emb^ied in the international 
code of regulations adopted by the leadmg maritime nations on 
the recommendation of a conference at Washington in 1889. 

After his retirement Colomb devoted himself rather to the 
history of naval warfare, and to the large principles disclosed by 
its intelligent study, than to experimental inquiries having an 
immediate practical aim. As m his active career he had wrought 
organic changes in the ordering, direction and control of fleets, 
so by Lis historic studies, pursued after his retirement, he helped 
greatly to effect, if he did not exclusively initiate, an equally 
momentous change in the popular, and even the professional, 
way of regarding sea-power and its conditions. He did not invent 
the term “ sea-power,”— it is, as is shown elsewhere (see Sea- 
Power), of very ancient origin, — ^nor did he employ it until 
Captain Mahan had made it a household word with all. But he 
thoroughly grasped its conditions, and in his ^eat work on naval 
warfare (first published in 1891) he enunciated its principles 
with great cogency and with keen historic insight The central 
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idea of his teachi:^ was that naval supremacy is the condition 
precedent of all vigorous military offensive across the seas, and, 
conversely, that no vigorous military offensive can be under- 
taken across the seas until the naval force of the enemy has been 
accounted for— either destroyed or defeated and compelled to 
withdraw to the shelter of its own ports, or at least driven from 
the seas by the menace of a force it dare not encounter in the 
open. This broad and indefeasible principle he enunciated and 
defended in essay after essay, in lecture after lecture, until what 
at first was rejected as a paradox came in the end to be accepted 
as a commonplace. He worked quite independently of Captain 
Mahan, and his chief conclusions were published before Captain 
Mahan’s works appeared. 

He died quite suddenly and in the full swing of his 
literary activity on the 13th of October 1899, at Steeple Court, 
Botley, Hants. His latest published work was a biography of 
his friend Sir Astley Cooper Key, and his last article was a critical 
examination of the tactics adopted at Trafalgar, wliich showed 
his acumen and insight at their best. 

His younger brother, Sir John Colomb (i838-»i909), was 
closely associated in the pioneer work done for British naval 
strategy and Imperial defence, and his name stands no less high 
among those who during this period promoted accurate thinking 
on the subject of sea-power. Entering the Royal Marines m 
1854, he rose to be captain in 1867, retiring in 1869 ; and thence- 
forth he devoted himself to the study of naval and military 
problems, on which he had already published some excellent 
essays. His books on Colonial Defence and Colonial Opinions 
(1873), Defence of Great and Greater Britain (1879), Naval 
Intelligence and the Protection of Commerce (i88i), The Use and 
the Application of Marine Forces (1883), Imperial Federation: 
Naval and Military (iSSj), followed later by other similar works, 
made him well known among the rising school of Imperialists, 
and he was returned to parliament (1886-1892) as Conservative 
member for Bow, and afterwards(i895-i9o6)for Great Yarmouth. 
In 1887 he was created C.M.G,, and in 1888 K.C.M.G. He died 
in London on the 27th of May 1909. In Kerry, Ireland, he 
was a large landowner, and became a member of the Irish privy 
council (1903), and in 1906 he sat on the Royal Commission 
dealing with congested districts. 

COl^MBES, a town of France in the department of Seine, 
arrondissement of St Denis, 7 m. N.N.W. of Paris. Pop. {1906) 
28,920. It has a 16th-century church with 12th-century tower, a 
race-course, and numerous villa residences and boarding-schools. 
Manufactures include oil, vinegar and measuring-instruments. 
A castle formerly stood here, in which died Henrietta Maria, 
queen of Charles I, of England. 

OOLOMBE Y, a village of Lorraine, 4 m. E. of Metz, famous as 
the scene of a battle between the Germans and the French fought 
on the 14th of August 1870. It is often called the battle of 
Borny, from another village 2J m. E. of Metz. (See Metz and 
Franco-Gbrman War.) 

COLOMBIA, a republic of South America occupying the 
N.W. angle of that continent and bounded N. by the Caribbean 
Sea and Venezuela, E. by Venezuela and Brazil, S. by Brazil, 
Peru and Ecuador, and W. by Ecuador, the Pacific Ocean, 
Panama and the Caribbean Sea. The republic is very irregular 
m outline and has an extreme length from north to south of 
1 050 m., exclusive of territory occupied by Peru on the north 
bank of the upper Amazon, and an extreme width of 860 m. 
The approximate area of this territory, according to official 
calculations, is 481,979 sq. m., which is reduced to 465,733 sq. m. 
by Gotha planimetrical measurements. This makes Colombia 
fourth in area among the South American states. 

The loss of the department of Panama left the republic with 
unsettled frontiers on every side, and some of the boundary ! 
disputes still unsolved in 1909 concern immense areas of territory, j 
The boundary with Costa Rica was settled in 1900 by an award 
of the President of France, but the secession of Panama in 1903 
gave Colombia another unsettled line on the north-west. If 
the line which formerly separated the Colombian departments 
of Cauca and Panama is taken as forming the international 


boundary, this line follows the water-^parting between the 
streams which flow eastward to the Atrato, and those which 
flow westward to th^ Gulf of San Miguel, the terminal pointy 
being near Cape Tiburon on the Caribbean coast, and at about 
7® 10' N. lat. on the Pacific coast. The boundary dispute with 
Venezuela was referred in 1883 to the king of Spain,and the award 
was made in 1891. Venezu^, however, refused to accept the 
decision. The line decided upon, and accepted by Colombia, 
starts from the north shore of Calabozo Bay on the west side of 
the Gulf of Maracaibo, and runs west and south-west to and 
along the water-parting (Sierra de Perija) between the drainage 
basins of the Magdalena and Lake Maracaibo as far as the source 
in lat. 8® 50' N. of a small branch of the Catatumbo river, thence 
in a south-easterly direction across the Catatumbo and Zulia 
rivers to a point in 72® 30' W. long., 8® 12' N. lat., thence in an 
irregular southerly direction across the Cordillera de Merida to 
the source of the Sarare, whence it runs eastward along that river, 
the Arauca, and the Meta to the Orinoco. Thence the line runs 
south and south-east along the Orinoco, Atabapo and Guainia 
to the Pedra de Cucuhy, which serves as a boundary mark for 
three republics. Of the eastern part of the territory lying 
between the Meta and the Brazilian frontier, Venezuela claims 
as far west as the meridian of 69® 10'. Negotiations for the 
settlement of the boundary with Brazil (q.v.) were resumed in 
1906, and were advanced in the following year to an agreement 
providing for the settlement of conflicting claims by a mixed 
commission. With Ecuador and Peru the boundary disputes are 
extremely complicated, certain parts of the disputed territory 
being claimed by all three republics. Colombia holds possession 
as far south as the Napo in lat. 2® 47' S., and claims territory 
occupied by Peiii as far south as the Amazon. On the other 
hand Peru claims as far north as La Chorrera in o® 49' S. lat., 
including territory occupied by Colombia, and the eastern half 
of the Ecuadorean department of Oriente, and Ecuador would 
extend her southern boundary line to the Putumayo, in long. 
71® i' S., and make that river her northern boundary as far 
north as the Peruvian claim extends. The provisional line starts 
from the Japura river (known as the Caqueta in Colombia) in 
lat. I® 30' S., long. 69® 24' W., and runs south-west to the 70th 
meridian, thence slightly north of west to the Igaraparana river, 
thence up that stream to the Peruvian military post of La 
Chorrera, in o® 49' S. lat., thence west of south to Huirinma- 
chico, on the Napo. Thence the line runs north-west along the 
Napo, Coca, and San Francisco rivers to the Andean watershed, 
which becomes the dividing line northward for a distance of 
nearly 80 m., where the line turns westward and reaches the 
Pacific at the head of Panguapi Bay, into which the southern 
outlet of the Mira river discharges (about i® 34' N. lat.). 

Physical Geography . — Colombia is usually described as an ex- 
tremely mountainous country, which is true of much less than half 
its total area. Nearly one half its area lies south-east of the Andes 
and consists of extensive llanos and forested plains, traversed by 
several of the western tributaries of the Amazon and Orinoco. 
These plains slope gently toward the cast, those of the Amazon basin 
apparently lying in great terraces whose escarpments have the chai- 
acter of low, detached ranges of hills forming successive rims to the 
great basin which they partly enclose. The elevation and slQpe of 
this immense region, which has an approximate length of 640 m. 
and average width of 320 m., may be inferred from the elevations 
of the Caqueta, or Japura river, which was explored by Crevaux in 
1878-1879. At Santa Maria, near the Cordillera (about 75® 30' W. 
long.), the elevation is 613 ft. above sea-level, on the 73rd meridian 
it IS ^38 ft., and near the 70th meridian 426 ft. — a fall of 187 ft. 
in a distance of about 400 m. The northern part of this great region 
has a somewhat lower elevation and gentler slope, and consists of 
open grassy plains, which are within the zone of lUtemating wet and 
dry seasons. In the south and toward the great lower basin of the 
Amazon, where the rainfall is continuous throughout the year, the 
plams are heavily forested. The larger part of this territory Is 
unexplored except along the principal rivers, and is inhabited by 
scattered tril>es of Indians. Near the Cordilleras and along some of 
the larger rivers there are a few small settlements of whites and 
mestizos, but their aggregate number is small and their econon^iic 
value to the republic is inconsideralble. There are some cattle 
ranges on the open plains, however, but they are too isolated to 
have much importance. A small part of the northern Colombia, 
on the lower courses of the Atrato and Magdalena, extending across 
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the country from the Eastern to the Western CordUleras with a 
varying width of loo to 150 zki.^ not includtng the lower river basins 
which penetrate much fartJier inland, also consists ol low, alluvial 
plains, partly covered with swamps and intricate watercourses, 
densely overgrown, with vegetation, out in places admirably adapted 
to di^rent kinds of tropical agriculture. Thesse plains are broken 
in places by low ranges of hills which are usually occupied by the 
principal industrial settlements of this part of the republic, the 
lower levels being for the most part swampy and unsuited for white 

occupation. , , , ^ ^ 

The other part of the republic, which may be rouchly estimated at 
two-fifths of its total area, consists of an extremely ragged moun- 
tainous country, traversed from south to north 
by the parallel river valleys of the Magdalena, 

Cauca and Atrato. The mountain chains which 
cover this part of Colombia are the northern 
terminal ranges of the great Andean system. 

In northern Ecuador the Andes narrows into 
a single massive range which has the character 
of a confused mass of peaks and ridges on the 
southern frontier of Colombia. There are several 
lofty plateaus in this region which form a huge 
central watershed for rivers flowing east to the 
Amazon, west to the Pacific, and north to the 
Caribbean Sea. The higher plateaus are called 
paramos, cold, windswept, mist-drenched deserts, 
lying between the elevations of 10,000 and 15.000 
ft., which are often the only passes over the 
Cordilleras, and yet are almost impassable because 
of their morasses, heavy mists, and cold, piercing 
winds. The paramos of Cruz Verde (11,695 ft.) 
and Pasto, and the volcanoes of Chiles (15.900 
ft.), Chumbul (15.715 ft.), and Pasto (13,990 ft) 
are prominent landmarks of this desolate region. 

North of this great plateau the Andes divides 
into three great ranges, the Western, Central and 
Eastern Cordilleras. The Central is the axis of 
the system, is distinguished by a line of lofty 
volcanoes and paramos, some of which show their 
white mantles 2000 to 3000 ft. above the line of 
perpetual snow (approx. 15,000 ft. in this lati- 
tude), and is sometimes distinguished with the 
name borne by the republic for the time being. 

This range runs in a north-north-east direction 
and separates the valleys of the Magdalena and 
Cauca, terminating in some low hills south-west 
of El Banco, a small town on the lower Magdalena. 

The principal summits of this range are Tajumbina 
(13.534 ft), PandeAzucar (15,978 ft), Purace 
(1 5.420 ft.), Sotara (15,420 ft.), Huila (over 18,000 
ft.). Tolima (18,432 ft ), Santa Isabel (16,700 ft ), 

Ruiz (18,373 ft), and Mesa de Herveo (18,300 ft.). 

The last named affords a magnificent spectacle 
from Bogotd, its level top which is 5 or 6 m. across, 
and is formed by the nm of an immense crater, 
having the appearance of a table, down the sides 
of which for more than 3000 ft. hangs a spotless 
white drapery of perpetual snow. The Western 
Cordillera branches from the main range first 
and follows the coast very closely as far north 
as the 4th parallel, where the San Juan and 
Atrato rivers, though flowing in opposite directions 
and separated near the 5th parallel by a low 
transverse ridge, combine to interpose valleys 
between it and the Cordillera de Baudo, which 
thereafter becomes the true coast range. It then 
forms the divide between the Cauca and Atrato 
valleys, and terminates near the Caribbean coast. 

The general elevation of this range is lower than 
that of the others, its culminating ^ints being the 
volcano Munchique (11,850 ft.) andCerro Leon (10.847 ft.). The range 
is covered with vegetation and its Pacific slopes are precipitous and 
humid. The Cordulera de Baudo, which becomes the coast range 
above lat. 4® N., is the southern extension of the low mountamous 
chain forming the backbone of the Isthmus of Panama, and may be 
considered the southern termination of the great North American 
system. Its elevations are low and heavily wooded. It divides on 
the Panama frontier, the easterly branch forming the watershed 
between the Atrato and the rivers of eastern Panama, and serving as 
the frontier between the two republics. The passes across these 

are difficult because of the 

id the density of the 

vegetation on them. The Eastern cordillera is in some respects the 
most important of the three branches of the Colombian Andes, Its 
general elevation is below that of the Central Cordillera, and it has 
few summits rising above the line of perpetual snow, the highest 
being the Sierra Nevada de Cocui^ in lat. 6° 30' N. Between Cocui 
and the southern frontier of Colombia there ore no noteworthy 
elevations exc^t the so-called Paramo de Suma Paz near Bogota, 
the highest point of which is 14*146 ft. above sea-level, and the Chita 
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paramo, or range, north-east of Bc^ota (16,700 ft.). Between the 
5th and 6th parallels the range divides into two branches, the eastern 
passing into Venezuela, where it is called the Cordillera de Merida, 
and the northern conUnulng north and north-east as the Sierra de 
Perija and the Sierra de Oca, to terminate at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Goajira peninsula. The culminating point in the 
first-mentioned range is the Cerro Pintado (11,800 ft.^ West of 
this range, and lying between the loth parallel and the Canbbean 
coast, is a remarkable group of lofty pt^aks and knotted ranges 
known as the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, the highest snou- 
crowned summit of which rises 17,389 it. above the sea according to 
some, and 16.728 according to other authorities. This group of 
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mountains, covering an approximate area of 6500 sq. m., lies im- 
mediately on the coast, and its highest summits were long considered 
inaccessible. It stands detached from the lower ra.nges of the 
Eastern Cordillera, and gi\'es the impression that it is essentially 
independent. The eastern Cordillera region is noteworthy for its 
large areas of plateau and elevated valley within the limits of the 
vertical temperate zone. In this region is to be found the greater 
part of the white population, the best products of Colombian civiliza- 
tion, and the greatest industrial development. The “ sabana " of 
]^got& is a good illustration of the higher of these plateaus (8563 ft., 
according to Stieler's Hand- Atlas), with its mild temperature, 
inexhaustible fertility and numerous productions of the temperate 
zone. It has an area of about 2000 sq. m. The lower valleys, 
plateaus and mountain slopes of this range are celebrated for their 
coffee, which, with better means of transportation, would be a greater 
source of prosperity for the republic than the gold-mines of Antioquia. 
The mountainous region of Colombia is subject to volcanic disturb- 
ances and earthquake shocks are frequent, especially m the south. 
These shocks, however, are less severe than m Venezuela or in 
Ecuador. 
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There are few islands on the coast of Colombia, and the peat 
majority of these are too small to appear on the mapsisi) general use, 
, - ^ Gorgona is one of the larger islands on tihe Pacific coast, 
* and is situated about 25 m, from the mainland In lat, 

5’ N. It is 5} m* long by it and rises to an extrome elcva* 

tion of 1196 it above sea^leveL It is a beautiful island, send is 
celebrated as one of Ptzarro's stopping places. It has been used 
by the (^ombian government for p^tkal oftetiders. Malpelo island, 
282 TO. west by south of CharamDim point, m lat. 3® 40' N., long. 
81^ 24' W., nominally belongs to Colombia. It is a small, rooky, 
unm^bited island, rising to an elevation of 846 ft above the sea, 
and has no ascertained value. The famous Peari islands of the 
(tuU of Panama are claimed by Colombia, and their pearl oyster 
fisheries are considered a rentable asset by the government The 
group covers an area of about 4^ sq. m., and consists of x6 islands 
and several rocks. The largest is Rey Island, which is about 17 m. 
long, north to south, and 8 m. broad, with an extreme elevation of 
600 ft. The other larger islands are San Jos6, Pedro Gonzales, 
Casaya, Saboga and Pacheca. There are several fishing villages 
whose inhabitants are largely engaged in the pearl fisheries, and a 
number of cocoa-nut plantations, The islands belong chiefly to 
Panama merchants. There are several groups of small islands on 
the northern coast, and a few small islands so near the mainland as 
to form sheltered harbours, as at Cartagena. The largest of these 
islands is Baru, lying immediately south of the entrance to Cartagena 
harbour. North-west of Colombia in the Caribbean Sea are several 
small islands belonging to the republic, two of which (Great and 
Little Cam Is.) lie very near the coast of Nicaragua. The largest 
and most important of these islands is Vieja Providencla (Old 
Providence), 120 m, off the Mosquito Coast, 4j) m. long, which 
supports a small population. 

The rivers of Colombia may be divided, for convenience of dfscrip- 
tion, mto three general classes according to t^e destination of their 
waters, the Pacific, Caribbean and Atlantic — the last 
reaching their destination throufih the Amazon and 
Orinoco. Of these, the Caribl>ean rivers are of the greatest economic 
importance to the country, though those of the eastern plains may at 
some time become nearly as important as transporta;tion routes in a 
region possessing forest products of great importance and rich in 
a^cultural and pastoral possibilities. It is wort^ of note that the 
principal rivers of these three classes— -the Patia, Cauca, Magdalena, 
CaqueU and Putumayo— -all have their sources on the high plateaus 
of southern Colombia and within a comparatively limited area. 
The Pacific coast rivers are numerous, and discharge a very larffo 
volume of water into the ocean m proportion to the area of their 
drainage basins, because of the heavy rainfall on the western slopes 
of the Coast range. Tlio proximity of this range to the coast limits 
them to short, precipitous courses, with comparatively short navi- 
gable channels. The pnncipal nvers of this group, starting from 
the southern frontier, are the Mira, Patia, Iscuande, Micai, Buena- 
ventura or Dagua, San Juan and Baudo. The Mira has its principal 
sources in Ecuador, and for a short distance forms the boundary 
line between the two republics, but its outlets and navigable channel 
are within Colombia. It has a large delta in proportion to the length 
of the nver, which is visible evidence of the very large quantity 
of material brought down from the neighbouring mountain slopes. 
The Patia is the longest river of the Pacific group, and is the only one 
liavmg its sources on the eastern side of the Western Cordillera. 
It is formed by the confluence of the Sotara and Guaitara at the point 
where the united streams turn westward to cut their way through 
the mountains to the sea. The Sotara or upper Patia rises on the 
southern slope of a transverse ridge or dyke, between the Central 
and Western Cordilleras, m the vicinity of Popayan, and flows 
southward about 120 m. to the point of confluence with the Guaitara. 
The latter has its sources on the elevated plateau of Tuquerres and 
flows north-west to meet the Sotara. The canyon of the Patia through 
the Western Cordillera is known as the ** Minima gorge." and has 
been cut to a depth of 1676 ft., above which the perpendicular 
mountain sides rise like a wall some thousands of feet more. The 
upper csoiirse of the Gnaitara is known as the Carchi, which for a 
short distance forms the boundary hue between Colombia and 
Ecuador. At one point m its course it is crossed by the Rumichaca 
arch, a natural arch of stone, poptilarir known as the ** Inca's bridge,*^ 
which with tliQ Minima gorge should be classed atnoog the natural 
wonders of the world. There is a narrow belt of low, swampy 
country between the Cordillera and the coast traversed at intervals 
by mountain spurs, and across this the nver channels are usually 
navigable. The San Juan has built a large delta at its mouth, 
and 13 navigable for a distance of 140 m, inland, the river flowing 
parallel with tiic coast for a long distance instead of crossing the 
coastal plain, It rises in tlie angle between the Western Cordillera 
and a low transverse ndge connecting it with the Baudo coast 
range, and flows westward down to the valley between the two 
ranges, and then southward through this valley to about lat 4® 15' N., 
where it turns sharply westward and crosses a narrow belt of lowland 
to the coast. It orobably has the largest discharm of water of the 
Pacific group, and has about 300 m. of naiogable cnannels, including 
its tnbutanes, although the river itself is only 190 m, long and the 
sand-bars at its mouth have only 7 or 8 ft. of water on them. The 
San Juan is distinguished for having been one of the proposed 


routes for a ship canal between the Caribbean and Pacifica At one 
point in its upper course It ta so near the Atmto that accoidtng to a 
survey by Ca^ain C. S. Cochrane, ItN., in 1824* ^ canal 400 yds. 
long with B maximmn cutting of 70 ft., toother with aomo improve^ 
mexits in the two streams, would give free cenmunicattoa. His 
calculatioiis, were made, cd course, for the smaller craft of that 
time. 

The rivers belonging to the Caribbean mtem, all of whkh flow 
m a northerly direction, are the Atrato, Baeuba, Sinu, Magdalena 
and Zulia. The Baeuba, Suriquilla or X^on, is a small stream nsmg 
on the western sk^es of the Cordillera and flowing into the upper 
end of the Gulf of IJraba. Like the Atrato it brings down much silt, 
which is ramidly filling that depression. There are many small 
streams and one important river, the Sinfi, flowing into the sea 
between this gulf and the month of the Hag^lena. The Sind rises 
on the northern slopes of the Alto del Vicato near the 7th parallel, 
and flows almost due north across the coastal plain for a distance 
of about 286 m. to the Gulf of Moroequillo. It has a very sinuous 
channel which is navigable for small steamers for oome distance, 
but there is no good port at its outlet, and a considerable part of the 
region throu8:h which it flows is malarial and sparsely settled. The 
most important rivers of Colombia, however, are the Magdalena and 
its principal tributary, the Cauoau They both rise on the high table- 
land of southern Colombia about 14^000 ft. above sea-level-— the 
Magdalena m the Laguna del Buoy (Ox Lake) on the Las Papas 
plateau, and the Cauca a short distance westward in the Laguna de 
Santiago on the Paramo de Guanaoas— and flow northward in 
paraliw courses with the great Central Cordillera, forming the waterr 
parting between their droinage basins. The principal tributaries 
of the Magdalena are the Suaza, Nmva, Cabrera, Fraoo, Fusagasaga, 
Funia or BogotA, Carare, 0 |^, Sogamoso, Lebnja and Cesar, 
and the western the La Flatei, Faez, Saldafia, Cuello, Guali, Samana 
or Miel, Narc or Negro and Cauca. There are also many smaller 
streams flowing into the Magdalena from both sides of the valley. 
Of those named, the Funza drams the oabana " of Bogotfi and is 
celebrated for the great fall of Tequendama, about ft* vn height ; 
the Sogamoso passes through some of the richest districts of the 
republic ; and the Cesar nses on the elevated slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta and flow* southward across a low plain, 
in which are many lakes, to 70m the Magdalena where it bends 
westward to meet the Cauca. The course of the Magdalena traverses 
nme degrees of latitude and is nearly 1000 m. long. It la navigable 
for steamers up to La Borada, near Honda, 561 m, above its mouth, 
which is closed by sand-bars to all but light-draught vessels, and for 
93 m. above the rapids at Honda, to Girardot. The nver is also 
navigable at high water for small steamers up to Neiva, 100 m, 
farther and 1535 ft. above sea- level, beyond which point it descends 
precipitously from the plateaus of southern Colombia, The Honda 
rapids have a fall of only 20 ft. in a distance of a m., but the current 
is swift and the channel tortuous for a distance of ao m., which 
make it impossible for the light-draught, flat-bottomed steamers of 
the lower nver to ascend them. The Cauca differs much from the 
Magdalena, although its pnncipal features are the same, The latter 
descends 12,500 ft. before it becomes navigable, but at 10,000 ft, 
below its source the Cauca enters a long narrow valley with an 
average elevation of 3500 ft., where it is navigable for over 200 m*# 
and then descends 25cx> ft. through a senes of impetuoua rapids for a 
distance of about 250 m., between Cartago and CAcores, with a break 
of 60 m. above Antioquia, where smooth water permits isolated 
navigation. While, therefore, the Magdalena is navigable throughout 
the greater part of its course, or from Girardot to the ooast^ with an 
abrupt break of only 20 ft, at Honda which could easily be overcome, 
the Cauca has only 200 m. of navigable water in the upper valley 
and another 200 m. on its lower course before it joins the Magdalena 
m lat 9® 30', the two being separated by 250 m, of canyon and 
rapids. So difficult is the country through which the Cauca has cut 
its tortuous course that the fertile upper valley is completely isolated 
from the Caribbean, and has no other practicable outlet than the 
overland route from Cah to Buenaventura, on the Pacific, The 
upper sources of the Cauca flow through & highly volcanic region, 
and are so impregnated with sulphuric and other acids that flab 
cannot live in them. This is especially true of the Rio Vinagre, 
which rises on the Furace vokano. Ine principal tributaries are 
the Piendamd, Ovejas, Palo, Amaime and Nechi, from the central 
Cordillera, of which the last named is the most important, and the 
Jwundi and a large number of small streams from the Western. 
The largest branch of the Cauca on its western side, however, is the 
San Jorge, which, though rising in the Western CordiUera on the 
northern slopes of the Alto del Viento, in almt lat 7® N., and not 
far from the sources of the Sinfi and Baeuba, is essentially a rivet 
of the plain, flowing north-east across a level country filled with 
small lakes and subject to inundations to a lunation witli the Cauca 
just before it joins the Magdalena, Both the San Jorge and Nechi 
are navigable for consldenible distances. The valley of the Cauoa 
IS much narrower than that of the Magdalena, and between Qariago 
and CAcere* the mountaitt ranges on both side* press down upon the 
nver and confine it to a marrtiw canyon. The Cauoa unites with the 
Magdaleiaa about 200 m. from the mtL through several widely sepiurated 
channels, which are eontinually ohanghsg through the wearing away 
of the eluvial banks. Tiiese changes in the ohantiel are aleo at wotk 
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in the Lofwer Iiiliig<dalona. The rivers ol tbs Canbbean 

system, exclusive of the smaller ones tmimg m the Stenta Nevada 
dk Santa Malta, are the Eulia and Catatnmbo, whieh rise in the 
xhountahis ol northern Santander and flow across the low pktins of 
the Veneimelan state of Zulia into Lake Maracaibo. 

Of the rivers ol the great eastern plains, whose waters pass through 
the Orinoco and Amaeon to the Atlantic, little can be said heyo^ 
the barest geographical description. The sue and ooiaraes of many 
of their i^uents are still unknown, as this groat region has been only 
partially explored. The largest Of ^se rtvera How across the plains 
m an easterly direction, those of the Orinoco system inclintng north- 
ward, and those ol the Amason system southward. The tot Include 
the Guaviare or Guayabero, the Vichada, the Meta, and the upper 
course of the Arauca. The Goaviare was explored by Crevaux m 
18S1 . It rises on the eastern slopes of the Eastern Cordillem between 
the 3nt and 4th parallels, about 75 m, south of BogotA, and flows 
with a slight soutnward curve across the llanos to the Orinoco, into 
which it discharges at San Fernando de Atabapo in lat. 4*^ Its 
largest tributary is the Iturida, which enters from the south. The 
Guaviare has about 600 m. of navigable channel. The Meta nses 
on the opposite side of the Cordillera from BogotA, and flows with a 
sluggish current east-north^east across the llanos to the Orinoco, 
into which it discharges below the Atures rapids, m lat. 6® zt' N, 
It is navigable throughout admost its whole lengtli. amall steamers 
ascending it to a pomt within loo m. of BogotA. Its principal 
tributaries, so far as known, are the Tuca, Chire and Caaanare. 
The principal rivers df the Amaeon system are the Napo, the upper 
part of which forms the provisional boundary Ime with Ecuanor, 
the Putumayo or I^a, and the Caqueta or Japuri (YapurA), which 
flow from the Andes entirely across the eastern phuns, and the 
Guainia, which rises on the northern slopes of the Serra Ttmaji 
near the provisional Brasilian frontier, and flows with a great nor^- 
ward curve to theVenesuelan and Brasilian frontiers, and Is thereafter 
known as the Rio Negro, one of the largest tnbutanes of the Amazon. 
There are many large tributaries of these nvens m the unexplored 
regions of south-eastern Colombia, but their names as well as their 
courses are still unsettled. 

The coast of Colombia faces on the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean 
Sea, and is divided by the Isthmus of Panama into two completely 
CamatM separated parts. The Pacific coast-line, omittmg minor 
* convolutions, has a length of about 500 m., while that of 
the Caribbean is about 700 m. 'fhe former has been of slight service 
m the development of the country because of the unsettled and 
unhealthy character of the coast region, and the high mountain 
barriers between its natural ports and the settled parts of the re- 
public. There are only two commercial ports on the coast, Tumaco 
and Buenaventura, though there are several natural liarbours 
which would be of great service were there any demand for them. 
The rivers Mira, Patia and San Juan permit the entrance of small 
steamers, as also some of the smaller nvers. The larger bays on 
this coast are Tumaco, Choc6, Magdalena, Cabita, Coqui, Puerto 
Utria, Solano, Cupica and Octavia — some of them anordmg ex- 
ceptionally safe and well-sheltered harbours. The Canbbean coast 
of Colombia has only four ports engaged in international trade — 
Barranquilla, Cartagena, Santa Marta and Rio Hacha. There are 
some smaller ports on the coast, but they are open only to vessels 
of light draft and have no trade worth mention. Barranquilla, 
the principal port of the republic, is situated on the Magdalena, 
and its seaport, or landing-place, is Puerto ColomUa at the tuner 
end of Savanilla Bay, where a steel pier 4000 ft. long has been built 
out to deep water, alongside which ocean-gomg vessels can receive and 
discharge cargo. The bay is slowly filling up, however, and two 
other landing-places — Salgar and Savanilla — had to be abandoned 
before Puerto Colombia was selected. The picr-head had 24 ft. of 
water alongside m 1907, but the silt brought down by the Magdalena 
is turned westward by the current along this coast, and may at any 
time fin the bay with dangerous idioals. The oldest and best port 
on the coast is Cartagena, 65 m. south-west of Barran(|uilla, which 
has a well-sheltered harbour protected by islands, and is connected 
with the Magdalena at Calamar by railway. The next b«sst port is 
that of Santa Marta, about 46 m. east-north-east of BarrancniiUa 
(in a straight line), with which it is connected by 23 m. of railway 
and 50 m. of inland navigation on the CiAnaga de Santa Marta and 
eastern outlets of the Magdalena. Santa Marta is situated on a 
small, almost landlocked bay, well protected from prevailing 
winds by high land on the north and north-east, aflordmg excellent 
anchorage in waters free from shoaling through the depwit of silt. 
The de^h of the bay rang^ from 4| to 19 fathoms. The town 
stands at the foot of the ^ema Nevada de Santa Marta, which 
restricts the Area of cultivAtable land in its immediate idcinity, 
and the enclosing high lands make the climate hot and somewhat 
dangerous for foreigners. Since the developnkent of the fruit trade 
on the shores of the Caribbean sea and Gulf of Mexico by an im- 
portant American company, which owns a large tract of land near 
Santa Marta devoted to banana cultivation, and has built a railway 
50 m. inland principally for the transportation of fruit, the trade 
of the port hns greatly increased. The population of this region, 
however, is sparse, and its growth is slow, %e fourth port on this 
coast is Rio Hacha, an open toadsteadi about 93 m. east of Santa 
Marta, at the Inouth of ttie smalt river Rancheira descending from 


the eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. It has 
little trade, and the undeveloped, unpopulated state of the country 
behmd it afiords no promise of immediate growth. There are other 
small towns on the coast which are ports for the bmaU vessels engaged 
m the coasting and nver trade, but they have no mteraational im- 
portance because of their inaccessibility to ocean-gomg steamers, 
or the extremely amall volume of their trade. The Gull of Uraba is 
a large bight or southerly extension of the Gulf of Danen. It 
receives the waters of the Atraio, Qaeuba, and a number of small 
nvers, and penetrates the land ab^t 50 m., but has very httle com- 
mercial importance because of the unliealthy and unsettled character 
of the neighbouring country, and because of Uie bar across its 
entrance formed by silt from the Atrato. 1 he Gulf of MorosquiUo, 
a broad ahallaw indentation of the coast south of Cartagena, leccives 
the waters of the Rio Smfi, at the mouth of which is the small port 
of Cispata, Between the mouth of the Magdalena and Santa Marta 
IS the Ci^naga de Santa Marta, a large marshy lagoon separated 
from the sea by a narrow sand spit, having its b^a or outlet 
at its eastern ^de. There is some traffic in small steamers on its 
shallow waters, which is increasing with the development of fruit 
cultivation on its eastern and soutliern sides. It extends inland 
almut 31 m.. and marks a deep indentation of the coast like the 
Gulf of Uraba. 

Gsuhgy. ^The geology of Colombia is very imperfectly known, and 
It is only by a comparison with the neighbouring regions tlmt it is 
possible to form any clear idea of the geological structure and 
succession. The oldest rocks are gneisses and schists, together with 
granite and other eruptive rocks. These are overlaid by sandstones, 
slates and limestones, alternating with porphynes and porphvntes, 
sometimes in the form of sheets, sometimes as breccias and con- 
glomerates. Cretaceous fossils have been found abundantly in this 
senes, but it is still possible that earlier systems may be represented. 
Coal-beanng beds, possibly of Tertiary age, occur m Antio<^uia and 
elsewhere Structurally, the four mam chains of Colombia differ 
considerably from one another in geological constitution. The 
low Cordilleras of the Chocos, on the west coast, are covered by soft 
Quaternary sandstones and marls containing shells of extant sp^ies, 
such as still mhabit the neighbour mg ocean The Western Cordillcia 
18 the direct continuation of the Western Coidillera of Ecuador, 
and, like the latter, to judge from the scattered observations which 
are all that are available, consists chiefly of sandstones and poiphy- 
ritic rocks of the Cretaceous series. Between the Western and the 
Central Cordilleras is a longitudinal depression along which the river 
Cauca finds its way towards the sea. On the western side of this 
depression there are red sandstones with coal-seams, possibly 
Tertiary ; the floor and the eastern side consist chiefly of ancient 
crystalline and schistose rocks. The Central Cordillera is the direct 
continuation of the Eastern Cordillera of Ecuador, and is formed 
chiefly of gneiss and other crystallme rocks, but sedimentary deposits 
of Cretaceous age also oceur. Fmally the Eastern branch, known 
as the Cordillera of BogotA, is composeil almost entirely of Cretaceous 
beds thrown mto a senes of regular antichnals and synclinals similar 
to those of the Jura Mountains. The older rocks occasionally appear 
m the centre of the anticUnals. In all these branches of the Andes 
the folds run approximately in the direction of the chains, but the 
Sierra de Santa Marta appears to belong to a totally dislmct system 
of folding, the direction of the folds being from west to east, bending 
gradually towards the soutli-east. Although volcanoes are by no 
means absent, they are much less imjxirtant than m Ecuador, and 
their products take a far smaller share in the formation of the Andes. 
In Ecuador the depreasion between the Eastern and Western Cordil- 
leras 18 almost entirely filled with modern lavas and agglomerates ,* 
m Colombia the correspKjnding Cauca depression is almost free from 
such de|x> 8 it 3 . In the Central Cordillera volcanoes extend to about 
5° N. ; m the Western Cordillera they barely enter within the 
limits of Colombia ; m the Cordillera of BogotA tliey are entirely 
absent.^ 

ChmaU . — Were it not for the high altitudes of western Colombia, 
high temperatures would prevail over the w'hole country, except 
where modified by the north-east trad© winds and the cold ocean 
current which sweeps up tlie western coast. The elevated plateaus 
and summits of the Andes are responsible, however, for many 
important and profound modifications in climate, not only m respect 
to the lower temperatures of the higher elevations, but also m respect 
to the higher temperatures of the sheltered lowland valleys and the 
varying climatic conditions of the neighbouring plains. The 
republic lies almost wholly within the north lomd zone, a compara- 
tively small part of the forested Amazonian plain extending beyond 


* See A. Hettner and G. Linck, BeitrAge zur Geologic imd 
Petrographie der columbianischen Anden." Zetts. deutsch. geol Ges, 
vol. id. (1888), pp. 204-230 ; W. Sievers. Die Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta und die Sierra de PenjA,” ZeUs. Ges. Etdk. Berlin, 
vol. xxiiL (1888), pp. 1-158 and p. 442. Pis i. and 111 ; A. Hettner, 
** Die Kordillere von BogotA," jReterm, Mut,, Erganzungsheft 104 
(1892), and “ Die Anden de» westlichen Columbiens," Pet»rm, MiU, 
(1893), pp, 129-136 ; W, Reiss and A, Stiibel, Hnsen tn Sud Amenm, 
GsQhgiscM Studten $n der Rtpublik Colomlna (Berlin, 189^71899),-^ 
a good geological bibliography will be found m part li. of this 
work. 
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the equator into the south torrid zone The great Andean barrier 
which crosses the republic from the south to north acts as a condenser 
to the prevailing easterly winds from the Atlantic, and causes a very 
heavy rainfall on their eastern slopes and over the forested Amasson 
plain. High temperatures as well as excessive humidity prevail 
throughout this region Farther north, on the open llanos of the 
Orinoco tributaries, the year is divided into equal parts, an alternat- 
ing wet and dry season, the sun temperatures being high followed 
by cool nights, and the temperatures of the rainy season being even 
higher. The rainfall is heavy in the wet season causing many of the 
rivers to spread over extensive areas, but m the dry season the in- 
undated plains become dry, the large rivers fed by the snows and 
lainfall of the Andes return within fheir banks, the shallow lagoons 
and smaller streams dry up, vegetation disappears, and the level 
[)Iain becomes a desert. Tlie northern plains of the republic are 
swept by the north-cast trades, and here, too, the mountain bamers 
exercise a strongly modifying influence. The low ndges of the Sierra 
de Periji do not wholly shut out these moisture-laden winds, but 
they cause a heavy rainfall on their eastern slopes, and create a 
dry area on their western flanks, ol which the vale of Upar is an 
example I'hc higher masses of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta 
cover a very limited area, leaving the trade winds a comparatively 
unbroken sweep across the northern plains until checked by the 
Western ( ordillora, the Panama ranges and the Sierra de Bauda, 
wbete a heavy precipitation follows Farther south the coast ranges 
cause a very heavy rainfall on their western slopes, which are quite 
cis uninhabitable because of lain and heat as are the coasts of 
southern Chile through ram and cold. The rainfall on this coast is 
said to average 73 in., though it is much higher at certain points 
and in the Atrato Valley. As a result the coastal plain is covered 
with swamps and tangled forests, and is extremely unhealthy, 
except at a few favoured points on the coast. High temjieratuics 
prevail thioughout the greater part of the Magdalena and Cauca 
valleys, because the mountain ranges which enclose them shut out 
the prevailing winds. At Honda, on the Magdalena, 664 ft. above 
sea-level, the mean temperature for the year is 82'’ F., and the 
merciiiy frequently rises to 102° in the shade. These lowland plains 
and valleys comprise the climatic tropical zone of Colombia, which 
IS characterized by high temperatures, and by excessive humidity 
and dense forests, an exception to the last-named chat acteristic 
being the open llanos where dry summers prevail. Above this 
tropical zone m the moimtamou.s” regions are to be found all the 
varying gradations of climate which we are accustomed to associate 
w'lth changes in latitude. There aie the subtropical districts of the 
valleys and slopes between 1500 and 7500 ft. elevation, which Include 
some of the most fertile and productive areas in ('olombia ; the 
temperate districts between 7500 and 10,000 ft., the cold, bleak and 
inho.spitable patamos between 10,000 and 15,000 ft., and above 
these the arctic wastes of ice and snow. The temperate and sub- - 
tropical regions cover the greater part of the departments traversed 
by the Eastern Cordillera, the northern end of the Ontral Cordillera, 
the Santa Marta plateaus, and the Upper Cauca Valley. They 
include the larger part of the white population and the chief pro- 
ductive mdustrios of the country There is no satisfactory record 
of temperatures and rainfall m these widely different climatic zones 
from which correct averages can be drawn and compared Obsciva- 
tions liavc been made and recorded at BogotA and at some other large 
towns, but for the greater part of the country we have only frag- 
mentary reports. The mean annual temperature on the eastern 
plains. HO far as known, ranges from 87® F on the forested slopes 
to 00® and 91® on the llanos of the Meta and Arauca. On the 
Caribbean coastal plain it ranges from 80® to 84®, but at Tumaco, 
on the Pacific coast, within two degrees of the eipiator, it is only 79®. 
At Medellin, m the mountainous region of Antiomua, 4950 ft. above 
sea-level, the mean annual temperature is 70®, anu the yearly rainfall 
55 in., while at BogotA, 856^ ft., the former is 57° and tne latter 
44 in. At Tiiquerres, neai the frontier of Ecuador, 10.200 ft. eleva- 
tion, the mean annual temperature is said to be 55®. The changes of 
seasons are no less complicated and confusing. A considerable 
part of the republic is covered by the equatorial belt of calms, 
whose oscillations divide the year into a wet and dry season. This 
division is modified, however, by the location of mountain ranges 
and by elevation. In the Amazon region there is no great change 
fUiring the year, and on the northern plains the so-called dry season 
IS one of light rams except where mountain ranges break the sweep 
of the north-east trades. The alternating wot and dry seasons are 
likewise to be found on the Pacific coastal plain, though this region 
is not entirely dry and vegetation never dries up as on the Uano% 
Above the lowland plains the seasons vary in cnaracter according 
to geographical position and elevation. The two-season division 
rules in the departments of Santander and Antioquia, but without 
the extremes of humidity and aridity characteristic of the eastern 
plains. Farther south, at elevations between 800 and 9500 ft., 
the year is divided into four distinct seasons — two wet and two dry 
—the former called tnviemos (winters) and the latter veranos 
(summers). These seasons are governed by the apparent movements 
of the sun. the winters occurring at the equinoxes and the summers 
at the solstices. The saf>ana of BogotA and neighbouring distncts 
are subject to these changes of season. At higher altitudes long, 
cold, wet winters are e3^|>enenced. with so short and cold a summer 


between them that the bleak paramos are left uninhabited except 
by a few shgpjxerds in the short dry season. 

Fauna.— The geographical position of Colombia gives to it a 
fauna and flora largely characteristic of the great tropical region of 
the Amazon on the south-east^ and of the mountainous regions of 
Central America on the north-west. At the same time it is rich m 
animal and plant types of its own, especially the latter, and is 
considered one of the best fields in South America for the student 
and collector. The fauna is essentially tropical, though a few species 
characteristic of colder regions are to* be found in the higher Andes. 
Of the Quadrumana there are at least seventeen distinct species, 
and this number may be increased after a thorough exploration of 
the forested eastern plains. They are all arboreal in habit, and are 
to be found throughout the forested lowlands and lower mountain 
slopes. The carnivora are represented by seven or eight species of 
the Felidae, the largest of which are the puma (Fslis concolor) and 
the jaguar (F. onca). These animals, together with the smaller 
ocelot, have a wide geographical range, and are very numerous in the 
valley of the Magdalena. Two species of bear and the “ coati " 
{Nasuo) represent the plantigrades and inhabit the mountain slopes, 
and, of Pachydermata, the peccary (Dtcotyles) and danta or 
tapir (Tapir us) have a wide distribution throughout the lowland 
and lower plateau forests. The Colombian tapir is known as the 
Tapirus Rotdmt, and is slightly smaller than the Brajsilian .species 
(T. americanus). There are deer in the forests and on the open 
savannahs, the rabbit and squirrel are to be seen on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes, and partly amphibious lodents, the “ capybara " 
(Hvdrochoerus) and "guagua^' (Coelogenys subniger), are very 
numerous along the wooded watercourses. The sloth, armadillo, 
opossum, skunk and a species of fox complete the list of the more 
common quadrupeds so far as known, though it is certain that a 
careful biological survey would discover many others. The large 
nvers of Colombia and the lakes of the lowlands are filled with 
alligators, turtles, and fish, and several species of fish are highly 
esteemed by the natives as food. Tlie saurians are represented on 
land by several species of lizaid, some of them conspicuous for their 
brilliant colouring, and by the large “ iguana," whose flesh is con- 
sidered a great delicacy Among the ophidians, which include many 
harmless species, ate the boa-constnetor, rattlesnake, the dreadea 
Lachests and the coral snake. The " manatee " (Manatus amen- 
cantts) IS found m the Atrato and other laige Colombian rivers. 

In bird and insect life Colombia is second only to Brazil, The 
condor, which inhabits the higher Cordilleras, is peculiar to the whole 
Andean region, and is the largest of the Raptores. Among other 
members of this order are the eagle, osprey, vulture, buzzard, kite 
and hawk, with about a dozen species in all. Parrots and parocjucts 
are numerous everywhere m the tropical and subtropical regions, 
as also the gorgeously coloured macaw and awkward toucan. The 
largest class, perhaps, is that formed by the astonishing number of 
water -fowl which throng the shallow lagoons and river beaches 
at certain seasons of the year. They are mostly migratory m habit, 
and are to be found m many other countries. Among these are the 
large white crane and small crane, the blue heron, the snowy-white 
egret, the roseate .spoonbill [Platalea a^afa), .stork, bittern and many 
species of ducks. The largest and most conspicuous member of this 
interesting family is the Myctena amertcana, the gigantic stork so 
frequently seen m the Amazon valley, and even more numerou.s 
about the lagoons of northern Colombia. One of the best game-birds 
of the forest is the " crested curassow " (Cra.x alector), .sometimes 
weighing 12 lt>, which feeds on arboreal fruits and rarely comes to 
the ground. Colombia also possesses many species of the beautiful 
little humming-bird, among which are the tmy Steganura Underwood i 
and the sword-bill, Doctmasies enstferus, which were found by Mr 
Albert Milhcan on a bleak paramo 12,000 ft. above sea-level. One 
of the most interesting birds found in the country is the " weaver- 
bird " (Cassicus perstcus), which lives m colonies and suspends its 
long, pouch-like nest from the end of a horizontal bianch of some 
high, isolated tree. In regard to insects, what has been said of 
Brazil will apply very closely to Colombia. Mosquitoes, butterflies, 
spiders, beetles and ants are infinitely numerous, and some of the 
species are indescribably troublesome. 

Flora. —The Colombian flora is richer in species and individual 
characteristics than the fauna, owing in part to its greater dependence 
on climatic conditions. It ranges from the purely tropical types 
of the lowlands to the Alpine species of the more elevated paramos. 
It should be remembered, however, that large areas of the lowland 
plains have only a very limited arboreal growth. These plains 
include the extensive llanos of the Onnoco tributaries where coarse, 
hardy grasses and occasional clumps of palms are almost the only 
vegetation to be seen. There are other open plains in northern 
Colombia, sometimes covered with a shrubby growth, an 4 the 
mesas " (flat-topped mountains) and plateaus of the Cordilleras 
are frequently bare of tfees. Farther up, on the cold, bleak paramos, 
only stunted and hardy trees are to be found. On the other hand, 
a luxuriant forest growth covers a very large part of the republic, 
including the southern plains of the Amazon tributanes, the foot- 
hills, slopes and valleys of the Cordilleras, a larger part of the 
northern plains, and the whole surface of the Western Cordillera and 
coast. The most conspicuous and perhaps the most universal type 
m all these regions, below an appioxiraate elevation of 10,000 ft., 
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is the palm, whose varieties and use® are incredibly numerous. 
On the eastern plains are to be found the “ miriti " {Mmntia 
fiexuQs») and the “ pirijao or peach palm {puilielma $p$ciosa), 
called the *'pupunha on ^he Amaron, whose fruit, fibre, leaf, sap, 
pith and wood meet so large a part of the primary needs of the 
aborigines. A noteworthy palm of the eastern Andean slopes is the 
“ cometo " {Deckena), whose tall, slender trunk starts from the apex 
of a number of aerial roots, rising like a cone 6 to 8 ft. above the 
ground. It is one of the most fruitful of palms, its clusters weighing 
from 180 to 200 lb each. Extensive groves of the coco-nut palm 
are to be found on the Caiibbean coast, the fruit and fibre of which 
figure among the national exports. In north-eastern Colombia, 
where a part of the year is dry, the “ curuas ” form the prevailing 
species, but farther south, on the slopes of the Cordilleras up to an 
elevation of 10,000 ft., the wax-palm, or ** palma do cera " (Ceraxylon 
andicola), is said to be the most numerous. It is a tall slender palm, 
and is the source of the vegetable wax so largely used m some parts 
of the country m the manufacture of matches, a single stem some- 
times yielding 16-20 !b. Another widely distributed species in 
cential Colonibia is known as the palmita del Azufral m some 
localities, and as the " palma real and “ palma dolce " in othcis. 
Humboldt says it is not the “ palma real ” of Cuba (Oreodoxa regta), 
but in the Rio Sinvi region is the Cocos butyracea, or the ** palma 
dolce," from which palm wine is derived Another palm of much 
economic importance in Colombia is the " tagua {Phvtelephas 
macrocarpa), which grows abundantly in the valleys of the Magdalena, 
Atrato and Patia, and produces a large melon-shaped fruit in which 
are found the extremely hard, fine-grained nuts or seeds known in 
the commercial world as vegetable ivory. The Colombian " Panama 
hat " is made from the fibres extracted from the ribs of the fan- 
shaped leaves of still another species of palm, Carludovua palmaia, 
while in the Rio .Sinii region the natives make a kind of butter 
(" manteca de Corozo ") from the Elaeis mclanococca, Mart., by 
peeling the nuts in water and then purifying the oil extracted in this 
way by boiling. This oil was formerly used for illuminating purposes. 
TJie forests aie never made up wholly of palms, but are composed 
of trees of widely different characters, including many common to 
the Amazon icgion, together with others found m Central American 
forests, such as mahogany and " vera " or lignum vitae (Zygophyllum 
afboreum). Brazilwood (Caesalptma echinata), valuable for its 
timber and colouring extract, and " roco " {Btxa orellana), the 
" iirucu " of Biazil which furnishes the anatto of commerce, are 
widely distributed m central and southern Colombia, and another 
species of the first -named genus, the C. coariarta, produces the 
*^divi-divi" of the Colombian export trade — a peculiarly shaped 
seed-pod, rich in tannic and gallic acids, and used for tanning leather. 
The rubber-producing Hevea guayanensts is found m abundance on 
the Amazon tributaries, and the CasHlloa elastica is common to all 
the Caribbean river valleys. Southern Colombia, especially the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, produces another valuable tree, the 
Cinchona cahsaya, from the bark of which quinine is made. These 
are but a few of the valuable cabinet woods, dye-woods, which 
are to be found in the forests, but have hardly been reached by 
commerce because of their inaccessibility and the unsettled state of 
the country. The adventurous oichid-hunter, however, has pene- 
trated deeply into their recesses in search of choice varieties, and 
collectors of these valuable plants are largely indebted to Colombia 
for their specimens of Cattleya Mendelh, Warscemezii and Trianae ; 
Dowiana aurea ; Odontoglossum enspum, Pescatorei, vextllanum, 
odoratum, coronanum, Harryanum and blandum ; MtUoma vextU 
laf la ; Onetdtum cafthaginense and Kramerianum ; Masdevalliae, 
Epidendra, Schontburgkiae and many others. Colombia is also the 
home of the American “ Alpine rose " {Be f ana), which is to be found 
between 9000 and 11,000 ft. elevation, and grows to a height of 
5-6 ft. Tree ferns have a remarkable growth in many localities, 
their stems being used in southern Cundinamarca to make corduroy 
roads. The South American bamboo (Bambusa guadia) has a very- 
wide range, and is found nearly up to the limit of perpetual snow. 
The cactus is also widely distributed, and is represented by several 
well-known species. Among the more common fruit-trees, some of 
which are exotics, may be mentioned cacdo (Theohroma), orange, 
lemon, lime, pine-apple, banana, jguava (Psidtum), breadfruit (Arto- 
carpus), cashew (Anacardium), alligator pear {Per sea), with che apple, 
peach, pear, and other fruits of the temperate zone on the elevated 
plateaus. Other food and economic plants are coffee, nee, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, cotton, mdigo, vanilla, cassava or " yucca," sweet and 
white potatoe.s, wheat, maize, rye, barley, and vegetables of both 
tropicsu and temperate climates. It h claimed in C.olombia that a 
species of wild potato found on the paramos is the parent of the 
cultivated potato. 

Poptdation, — The number of the population of Colombia 
is very largely a matter of speculation. A census was taken in 
1871, when the population was 2,951,323. What the v^etative 
increase has been since then (for there has been no immigration) 
is purely conjectural, as there are no available returns of bii;ths 
and deaths upon which an estimate can be based. Civil war 
has caused a large loss of life and the withdrawal from their 


homes of a considerable part of the male population, some of them 
for military service and a greater number going into concealment 
to escape it, and it is certain that the rate of increase has been 
small. Some statistical authorities have adopted 1 i % as the 
rate^ but this is too high for such a period. All things considered, 
an annual increase of i % for the thirty-five years between 
1871 and 1906 would seem to be more nearly correct, which would 
give a population in the latter year — exclusive of the population 
of Panama — of a little over 3,800,000. The Statesman's Year 
Book for 1907 estimates it at 4,279,674 in 1905, including about 
150,000 wild Indians, while Su pan’s Die Bevolkerung der Erie 
(1904) places it at 3,9x7,000 in 1899. Of the total only 10% 
is classed as white and 15 % as Indian, 40 % as mestizos (white 
and Indian mixture), and 35 % negroes and their mixtures with 
the other two races. The large proportion of mestizos, if these 
piercentages are correct, is significant because it implies a per- 
sistence of type that may largely determine the character of 
Colombia’s future population, unless the more slowly increasing 
white element can be reinforced by immigration. 

The white contingent in the population of Colombia is chiefly 
composed of the descendants of the Spanish colonists who settled 
there during the three centuries following its discovery and 
conquest. Mining enterprises and climate drew them into the 
highlands of the interior, and there they have remained down 
to the present day, their only settlements on the hot, unhealthy 
coast being the few ports necessary for commercial and political 
intercourse with the mother country. The isolation of these 
distant inland settlements has served to preserve the language, 
manners and physical characteristics of these early colonists 
with less variation than in any other Spanish-American state. 
They form an intelligent, high-spirited class of people, with all 
the defects and virtues of their ancestry. Their isolation has 
made them ignorant to some extent of the world’s progress, 
while a supersensitive patriotism blinds them to the discredit 
and disorganization which political strife and misrule have 
brought upon them. A very small proportion of the white element 
consists of foreigners engaged m commercial and industrial 
pursuits, but they very rarely become permanently identified 
with the fortunes of the country. The native whites form the 
governing class, and enjoy most of the powers and privileges of 
political office. 

Of the original inhabitants there remain only a few scattered 
tribes in the forests, who refuse to submit to civilized require- 
ments, and a much larger number who live in organized com- 
munities and have adopted the language, customs and habits 
of the dominant race. Their total number is estimated at 15 % 
of the population, or nearly 600,000, including the 120,000 
to 150,000 credited to the uncivilized tribes. Many of the 
civilized Indian communities have not become wholly Hispani- 
cized and still retain their own dialects and customs, their attitude 
being that of a conquered race submitting to the customs and 
demands of a social organization of which they form no part. 
According to Uricoechea there are at least twenty-seven native 
languages spoken m the western part of Colombia, fourteen in 
Tolima, thirteen in the region of the Caquetd, twelve in Panama, 
Bolivar and Magdalena, ten in Bogotd and Cundinamarca, 
and thirty-four in the region of the Meta, while twelve had died 
out during the preceding century. The tribes of the Caribbean 
seaboard, from Chiriqui to Goajira, are generally attached to the 
great Carib stock ; those of the eastern plains show affinities 
with the neighbouring Brazilian races ; those of the elevated 
Tuquerres district arc of the Peruvian type ; and the tribes of 
Aiitioquia, Cauca, Popayan and Nciva preserve characteristics 
more akin to those of the Aztecs than to any other race. At 
the time of the Spanish Conquest the most important of these 
tribes was the Muyscas or Chibchas, who inhabited the table- 
lands of Bogo^ and Tunja, and had attained a considerable 
degree of civilization. They lived in settled communities, 
cultivated the soil to some extent, and ascribed their progress 
toward civilization to a legendary cause remarkably similar to 
those of the Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of Peru. They are 
represented by some tribes living on the head-waters of the Meta, 
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and their blt)od flows in the veins of the mstkos of the Bogota 
plateau. Their aneient language haa been partly preserved 
through the labours of Gonzalo l^rrtiudez, J696 Dadei, Bernardo 
de Lugo> and Eeequiel Uricoechea, the last having made it the 
subject of a special study. According to this author the Chibchas 
were composed of three loosely united nationalities governed 
^ three independent chiefs— the Zi>«' of Muequetd (the present 
Funza), the Zaqm of Hunsa (now Tunja)^ and the Jeque of Iraca, . 
who was regarded as the successor of the god Nemterequeteba, 
whom they worshipped as the author of their civilisation. The 
latter had his residence at Suamoz, or Sogamoso. 

The Tayronas, of the Santa Marta highlands, who hove 
totally disappeared, were also remarkable for the progress which 
they had made toward civilization. Evidence of this is to be 
found in the excellent roads which they constructed, and in the 
skilfully made gold ornaments which have been found in the 
district which they occupied, as well as in the contemporary 
accounts of them by their conquerors. Among the tribes which 
are still living in a savage state are the Mesayas, Caquetas, 
Mocoas, Amarizanos, Guipanabis and Andaqines of the un- 
settled eastern territories ; the Goajiros, Motilones, Guainetas, 
and Cocinas of the Rio Hacha, Upar and Santa Marta districts ; 
and the Dariens, Cunacunas and Chocos of the Atrato basm. 
These tnbes have successfully resisted all efforts to bring them 
under political and ecclesiastical control, and their subjection 
is still a matter of no small concern to the Colombian govern- 
ment. As late as the year 1900 Mr Albert Millican, while collect- 
ing orchids on the Opon river, a tributary of the Magdalena 
between Bogotd and the Caribbean coast, was attacked by 
hostile Indians, and one of his companions was killed by a 
jX)isoned arrow. These hostile tnbes are usually too small to 
make much trouble, but they are able to make exploration and 
settlement decidedly dangerous in some districts. 

The iimttzos^ like the whites and Indians, chiefly inhabit the 
more elevated regions of the interior. They are of a sturdy, 
patient type, like their Indian ancestors, and are sufficiently 
industrious to carry on many of the small industries and occu- 
pations, and to meet the labour requirements of the inhabited 
plateau districts. Those of the urban middle classes are shop- 
keepers anti artisans, and those of the lower class are domestics 
and day labourers. The whites of Spanish descent object to 
manual labour, and this places all such occupations in the hands 
of the coloured races. In the country the mestizos are small 
agriculturists, herders, labourers and fishermen ; but there are 
many educat^ and successful merchants and professional men 
among them. There are no social barriers in their intercourse 
with the whites, nor race barriers against those who have political 
aspirations. The negroes of pure blood are to be found princi- 
pally on the coastal plains and in the great lowland river valleys, 
where they live in great part on the bounties of nature. A small 
percentage of them are engaged in trade and other occupations ; 
a few are small agriculturists. 

Rogotd was reputed to he a centre of learning in colonial times, 
but there was no great breadth and depth to it, and it produced 
nothing of real value. By nature the Spanish-American loves 
art and literature, and the poetic faculty is developed in him 
to a degree rarely found among the Teutonic races. Writing 
and reciting poetry are universal, and fill as important a place 
m social life as instrumental music. In Colombia, as elsewhere, 
much attention ha.s lieen given to bdles-lettres among the 
whites of Spanish descent, but as yet the republic has practically 
nothing of a permanent character to show for it. The natural 
sciences attracted attention very early through the labours of 
Jos^ Celestino Mfitis, who was followed by a number of writers 
of local repute, such as Zea, Cabal, Cdldas, Pombo, Cespedes, 
Camacho and I.ozano. We are indebted to Humboldt for our 
earliest geographical desertions of the northern part of the 
continent, but to the Italian, Augastin Codazzi, who became a 
Colombian after the War of Independence, Colombia is indebted 
for the first systematic exploration of her territory. Geo- 
graphical description has had a peaiKar fascination for Colombian 
writers, and there have been a number of books issued since the 


appesamcQ ci Codazzi’s Resmm and Hfetorical writing 
has also rccteiVed much attention, beginning with the early wotk 
of Jo^ Manuel Restrepo (1837), and a considerable number of 
histories, compendiums and memoirs have been published, but 
none of real importance. Some good work has* been done in 
ethnomphy and archaeology by some writers of the colonial 
period, and by Eziequiel Unooechea and Ernesto Restrepo. 

Territorial Divisions and Tmewi'.— Previously to 1905 the re- 
public was divided into nine departments, which were then 
reduced to eight by the secession of Panama. This division of 
the national territory was modified in 190^, by creating seven 
additional departments from detached portions of the old ones, 
and by cutting up the unsettled districts of Goajira and the great 
eastern plains into four iniendencias. The fifteen departments 
thus constituted, with the official estimates of 1905 regarding 
their areas and populations, are as follows : — 


Department. 

Area 
sq. m. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Capital. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Antioquia . 

24,400 

750,000 

Medellin 

60.000 

Atlantico . 

1,080 

104,674 

Barranquilla 

40.115 

Bolivar 

23,940 

250,000 

Cartagena . 

14,000 

BovacA 

4,630 

350,000 

Tvmja . , 

10,000 

Cdldas . . 

7,920 

150,000 

Mamzales . 

20,000 

Cauca . 

26,030 

400,000 

Popaydn 

10,000 

Cundinamarca 

5.060 

225,000 

Facatativd . 

12,000 

GaJAn . 

6.950 

300,000 

San Oil . 

1 5,000 

Hiiila . 

8,690 

1 50,000 

Neiva 

10,000 

Magdalena 

20,460 

100,000 

Santa Marta 

6,000 

Narifto 

10,040 

200,000 

Pasto . . 

6,000 

Quesada . 

2,900 

300,000 

Zipacpiira . 

12,000 

Santander 

11,970 

300,000 

Bucaramanga 

20,000 

ToHnm 

10,900 

200,000 

Ibague . 

12,000 

Tundama . 

2,390 

300,000 

Santa Rosa . 

6,000 

Federal District 


200,000 

Bogotd . 

120,000 

Intendencias (4) 

277,620 


i 

•• 

Totals 

444,980 

4,279.674 




Of these departments the original eight are Antioquia, BoHvar, 
Boyacd (or Bojacd), Cauca, Cundinamarca, Magdalena, San- 
tander and Tohma. The four intendencias are called Goajira, 
Meta, Alto Caquetd and Putumayo, and their aggregate area is 
estimated to be considerably more than half of the republic. 
The first covers the Goajira peninsula, which formerly belonged"" 
to the department of Magdalena, and the other three roughly 
correspond to the drainage basins of the three great rivers of the 
eastern plains whose names they bear. These territories formerly 
l)elonged to the departments of Boyacd, Cundinamarca and 
Cauca. The seven new departments are : Atlantico, taken 
from the northern extremity of Bolivar ; CAldas, the southern 
part of Antioquia ; Galtin, the southern districts of Santander, 
mduding Charald, Socorro, Velez, and its capital San Gil ; 
Huila, the southern part of Tolima, including the headwaters 
of the Magdalena and the districts about Neiva and I-a Plata ; 
Narifio, the southern part of Cauca extending from the eastern 
Cordillera to the Pacific coast ; Quesada, a cluster of small, well- 
populated districts north of BogotA formerly belonging to 
Cundinamarca, including 2 ^paquirA, Guatavita, Ubat6 and 
Pacho ; and Tundama, the northern part of BoyacA lying on the 
frontier of GalAn in the vicinity of its capital Santa Rosa. The 
Federal District consists of a small area surrounding the national 
capital taken from the department of Cundinamarca. These 
fifteen departments are subdivided into provinces, 92 in all, 
and these into municipalities, of which there are 740. 

The larger cities and towns of tlie republic other than the 
department capitals, with their estimated populations in 1904, 


are : — 

Aguadas (Antioquia) 1 3,000 

AnboqVia ,, • 13,000 

Barbacoas (Nanfio) 16,000 

Buga (Cauca) 12,300 

Cah (Cauca) 16,000 

Chiquinquira (BoyacA) 18,000 

La Mesa (Cundinamarca) io»6oo 

Pamplona (Santander) ii*ooo 

Pahmia (Cauca) 15^000 
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de Cuesta (Santandiir) it, 000 

Puerto Nacional 16,000 

RioN^ro (AUtioquia) 12,000 

Ssmta Eosa de Oaos (Autioquia) .... n,ooo 

^uson 15,000 

Saa Jos6 de CUcUta (Sftfitauder) .... 15,000 

Soata (Bcwaod) 16,000 

Socorto (GaMn) .... ... 20.000 

Velet 1 3.000 


Among the smaller towns which deserve mention are Ambalcma 
on the upper Magdalena, celebrated for its tobacco and cigars ; 
Buenaventura (g.v.) ; Chaparral (9000), a market town of Tolima 
in the valley of the Saldana, with coal, iron and petroleum in 
its vicinity ; Honda (6000), an important commercial centre at 
the head of navigation on the lower Magdalena ; Girardot, a 
railway centre on the upper Magdalena ; and Quibd6, a small 
river town at the head of navigation on the Atrato, 

Commimications. — The railway problem in Colombia is one 
of peculiar difficulty. The larger part of the inhabited and 
productive districts ^ the republic is situated in the mountainous 
departments of the interior, and is separated from the coast by 
low, swampy, malarial plains, and by very difficult mountain 
chains. These centres of production arc also separated from 
each other by high ridges and deep valleys, making it extremely 
difficult to connect tliera by a single transportation route. The 
one common outlet for these districts is the Magdalena river, 
whose navigable channel penetrates directly into the heart of 
the country. From Bogoht the Spaniards constructed two 
partially-paved highways, one leading down to the Magdalena 
in the vicinity of Honda, while the other passed down into the 
upper valley of the same river in a south-westerly direction, over 
wnich communication was maintained with Popayan and other 
settlements of southern Colombia and Fxuador. This highway 
was known as the camino real Political independence and 
misrule led to the abandonment of these roads, and they are now 
little better than the bridle-paths which are usually the only 
means of communication between the scattered communities 
of the Cordilleras. In some of tlie more thickly settled and 
prosperous districts of the Eastern Cordillera these bndle paths 
have been so much improved that they may be considered 
reasonably good mountain roads, the traffic over them being 
that of pack animals and not of wheeled vehicles. Navigation 
on the lower Magdalena closely resembles that of the Mississippi, 
the same type of light-draft, flat-bottomed steamboat being used, 
and similar obstacles and dangers to navigation being en- 
countered. There is also the same liability to change its channel, 
as shown in the case of Mompox, once an important and pros- 
perous town of the lower plain situated on the main channel, 
now a decaying, unimportant place on a shallow branch 20 m. 
east of the mam river. Small steamers also navigate the lower 
(!auca and Nechi rivers, and a limited service is mamtamed on 
the upper Cauca. 

With three exceptions all the railway lines of the country 
lead to the Magdalena, and are dependent upon its steamsliip 
service for transportation to and from the coast. In 1906, 
according to an official statement, these lines were : (i) The 
Barranquilla and Savanilla (Puerto Colombia), 174 m. in length ; 
(2) the Cartagena and Calamar, 65 m. ; (3) the Dorada & 
Arancaplumas (around the Honda rapids), 2oi m. ; (4) the 
Colombian National, from Girardot to Facatativ 4 , 80 m,, of 
which 484 m. were completed in 1906 ; (5) the Girardot to 
Espinal, 13 J m., part of a projected line running south-west from 
Girardot ; (6) the Sabana railway, from Bogota to Facatativa, 
t b) Northern, from Bogotd to Zipaquira, 31 m. ; 
(8) the Southern, from Bogoti to Sibat6, 18 m. ; and (9) the 
Puerto Berrio & Medellin, about 78 m. long, of which 36 are 
completed. The three lines which do not connect with the 
Magdalena are : (i) The Cucuta and Villamarar, 43! m., the 
latter being a port on the Zulia river near the Venezuelan 
frontier ; (2) the Santa Marta railway, running inland from that 
port through the banana-moducing districts, with 41 J m. in 
operation in 1907 j and (3) the Buenaventura and Cali, 23* m* 
in operation inland from Ae former. This gives a total extension 


of 383 m. in 1906, of which 226 were built to connect with steam- 
ship transportation on the Magdalena, 49 to unite Bogotd with 
neighbouring localities, and 108 to furnish other outlets for 
productive regions. There is no system outlined in the location 
of iffiese detached lines, though in 1:905-1908 President Keyes 
planned to connect them in such a way as to form an extensive 
system ladiating from the national capital Tramway lines 
were in operation in Bogota, Barranquilla and Cartagena in 1907. 

The telegraph and postal services are comparatively poor, 
owing to the difficulty of maintaining lines and carrying mails 
through a rugged and uninhabited tropical country. The total 
length of telegraph lines in 1903 was 6470 m., the only cable 
connexion being at Buenaventura, on the Pacific coast. All 
the principal Caribbean ports and department capitals are 
connected with Bogot 4 , but interruptions are frequent because 
of the difficulty of maintaining lines through so wild a countr>\ 

There are only five ports, Buenaventura, Barranquilla, Carta- 
gena, Santa Marta and Rio Hacha, which are engaged in foreign 
commerce, though Tumoco and Villamazar are favourably 
situated for carrying on a small trade with Ecuador and Ven- 
ezuela. Colombia has no part in the carrying trade, however, 
her merchants marine in 1905 consisting of only one steamer 
of 457 tons and five sailing vessels of 1 385 tons. Aside from these, 
small steamers are employed on some of tlic small rivers with 
barges, called ‘‘ bongoes,” to bring down produce and carry hack 
merchandise to the inland trading centres. The coasting trade 
is insignificant, and does not support a regular service of even 
the smallest boats. The foreign carrying trade is entirely m the 
hands of foreigners, in which the Germans take the lead, with 
the British a close second The Caribbean ports are in frequent 
communication with those of Europe and the United States, 

A gnculturc. -'-The larger part of the Colombian population is 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Maize, wheat and 
other cereals are cultivated on the elevated plateaus, with the fruits 
and vegetables of the tcmpciate zone, and the European in Bo/jota 
is able to supply his table very much as he would do at home. The 
plains and valleys of lower elevation arc used for the cultivation 
of coffee and other sub-tropical products, the former being produced 
m ncaily all the depaitmcnts at elevations ranging from 3500 to 
6500 ft. This industry has been greatly prejudiced by civil wars, 
which not only destroyed the plmilations and interrupted trans- 
portation, but deprived them of the labouiing force essential to 
their maintenance and development. It is estimated that the 
icv'olutionary straggle of i8ijt)-i903 destroyed 10 of the able- 
bodied agncultuial population of the Santa Marta district, and this 
estimate, if true, ^vlll hold good for all the inhabited districts of the 
Eastern Cordillcia. The best coffee is produced m the department of 
Cundmamarca in the almost inaccessible districts of Fusagasagd 
and La Palma. Tolima collee is also considcicd to be exceptionally 
good. The department of Santander, however, is the largest pro- 
ducer, and much of its output m the past has been placed upon the 
market as “ Maracaibo," the outlet for this region being through 
the Venezuelan port of that name. Coffee cultivation in the Santa 
Marta region is receiving mucli attention on account of its proximity 
to the coast. 

The tropical productions of the lower plains include, among 
others, many of the leading products of the world, such aS cacdo, 
cotton, sugar, nee, tobacco, and bananas, with others destined wholly 
for home consumption, as yams, cassava and arracacha. Potatoes 
are widely cultivated m the temperate and sub- tropical regions, 
and .sweet potatoes m the sub-tropical and tropical. Although it is 
found gro^ng wild, cacdo is cultivated to a limited extent, and the 
product IS insufficient for home consumption. Cotton is cultivated 
only on a smell scale, although tliere are large areas suitable for the 
plant. The staple prwluct is short, but exponmenU have been 
initiated in the Santa Marta region to inmiove it. Sugar cane is 
another plant admirably adaplod to the Colombian lowlands, but 
it is cultivated to $0 limited an extent that the sugar produced is 
barely sufficient for home consumption. J 5 oUi cultivation and 
manufacture have been carried on in the old time way, by the 
rudej-t of methods, and the principal product is a coarse broun sugar, 
called panda, universally used by the poorer classes a.s an article of 
food and for making a popular beverage. Aniiquateil refining 
processes are also used in the manufacture of an inferior white 
sugar, but the quantity pro<luced is small, and it is unable to compete 
with beet-sugar from Germany. A considerable part of the sugar- 
cane produced is likewise devoted to the manufacture of chuha 
(rum), the consumption of which is common among the Indians 
and half-breeds^of the Andean regions. 

Race is grown to a very limited extent, though it is a common 
article of diet and the partially submerged lowlands are naturally 
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adapted to its production. Tobacco was cultivated in New Granada 
and Venezuela in colonial times, when its sale was a royal monopoly 
and its cultivation was restricted to specified localities. The 
Colombian product is best known through the Ambalema, Giradot, 
and Palmira tobacco, especially the Ambalema cigars, which are 
considered by some to be hardly inferior to those of Havana, but the 
plant is cultivated in other places and would probably be an im- 
portant article of export were it possible to obtain labourers for its 
cultivation. Banana cultivation for commercial purposes is a 
comparatively modern industry, dating from 1892 when the first 
recorded export of fruit was made. Its development is due to tlie 
efforts of an American fruit-importmg company, which purchased 
lands m the vicinity of Santa Marta for the production of bananas 
and taught the natives that the industry could be made profitable. 
A railway was built inland for tlie transportation of fruit to Santa 
Malta, and is being extended toward the Magdalena as fast as new 
plantations are opened. The growth of the industry is shown in the 
export returns, which wcic 171,891 bunches for 1892, and 1,397,388 
bunches for 1906, the aiea under cultivation being about 7000 acres 
in the last-mentioned year. Yams, sweet potatoes, cassava and 
arracacha are chiefly cultivated for domestic needs, but in common 
with other fruits and vegetables they give occupation to the small 
agriculturalists near the larger towns. 

The pastoial industry dates from colonial times and engages the 
SCI vices of a considerable numbci of people, but its comparative 
importance is not great. The 0]>cn plains, “ mesas/’ and plateaus 
of the noith support large herds of cattle, and several cattle ranches 
have bc*en estanlished on the Met.i and its tributaries. Live cattle, 
to a limited extent, are exported to Cuba and other West Indian 
markets, but the chief produce from this industry is hides. The 
department of Santander devotes considerable attention to horse- 
breeding. Goats are largely produced for their skins, and in some 
localities, as m Caiica, sheep arc raised for their wool. Swine are 
common to the whole country, and some attention has been given 
to the breeding of mules. 

Mtnarals. -The mineral resources of Colombia are commonly 
believed to be the piincipal source of her wealth, and this because of 
the pK'Ciou.H metals extractcnl from her mines since the Spanish 
invasion. The estimate aggregate for three and a half centuries is 
ceitamly laige, but the exact amount will pi obably never be known, 
because the leturiis m colonial times were as defective as those of 
disorderly independence have been. Humboldt and Chevalier 
estimated the total output down to 1845 at 200,000, which 
Fiolessor Soetbeer subsequently increased to 169,422, 750. .\ 

later C'olombian authority, Vicente Restrepo, whose studies of gold 
and silver mining in Colombia have beem generally accepted as con- 
clusive and trustworthy, after a careful sifting of the evidence on 
which these two widely diverse conclusions were based and an 
examination of records not seem by Humboldt and Soetbeer, reaches 
the conclusion that the region comprised within the limits of the 
republic, including Panama, had procluced down to 1886 an aggregate 
of 27,800,000 in gold and ^(6, 600, 000 in silver. This aggregate he 


distributes as follows -- 

- 


i6th centui y 


. £10,600,000 

17th 


. 34,()00,ooo 

18th 


. 41,000,000 

19th 


. 41,600,000 

According to his computations the eight Colombian departments. 

omitting Panama, had produced during this period m gold and 
silver 

Antioquia . 


£50,000,000 

Cauca . 


49,800,000 

Tohma 


10,800,000 

Santander . 


3,000,000 

Bolivar 


1,400,000 

Cundinamarca . 


360,000 

Magdalena . 


200,000 

Boyaca 


, 40,000 

£115,600,000 


Three-fourths of the gold production, he estimates, was derived 
from alluvial deposits. Large as these aggregates are, it will be 
seen that the annual production was comparatively smalh the 
highest average, that for the 19th century, being less than £500,000 
a year. Toward the end of the 19th century, after a decline in 
production due to the alxilition of slavery and to civil wars, in- 
creased interest was shown abroad in Colombian mining operations. 
Medellin, the capital of Antiwiuia, is provided with an electrolytic 
refining establishment, several assaying laboratories, and a mint. 
The department of Caiica is considered to be the richest of the 
republic in mineral deposits, but it is less conveniently situated 
for carrying on mining operations. Besides this, the extreme 
unhealthinoss of its mo.st productive regions, the Choc6 and Bar- 
bacoas districts on the Pacific slope, has been a serious obstacle to 
foreign enterprise. Tohma is also considered to be rich in gold and 
(especially) silver deposits East of the Magdalena the production 
of these two metals has been comparatively small. In compensation 
the famous emerald mines of Muzo and Coscuez are situated in an 
extremely mountainous region north of Bogotd and near the town of 


ChiquinaquirA, in the department of Boyac 4 . The gems are found 
in a matrix of black slate in what appears to be the crater of a 
volcano, and are mined in a very crude manner. The mines are 
owned by the government. The revenue was estimated at £96,000 
for 1904. Platinum is said to have been discovered in Colombia in 
1720. and has been exported regularly since the last years of the i8th 
century. It is found in many parts of tlie country, but chiefly m the 
Choc6 and Barbacoas districts, the annual export from the’ former 
being about 10,000 in value. Of the bulkier and less valuable minerals 
Colombia has copper, iron, manganese, lead, zinc and mercury. Coal 
is also found at several widely-separated places, but is not mined. 
There are also indications of petroleum in Tolima and Bolivar, 
These minerals, however, are of little value to the country because 
of their distance from the seaboards and the costs of transportation. 
Salt is mined at ZipaquirA, near Bogota, and being a government 
monopoly, is a source of revenue to the national treasury. 

Manufactures , — The Pradera iron works, near Bogotd, carry on 
some manufacturing (sugar boilers, agricultural implements, &c.) 
4 n connexion with their mining and reducing operations. Pottery 
and coarse earthenware are made at Espinal, in Tolima, where 
the natives are said to have had a similar industry before the Spanish 
conquest. There are woollen mills at Popayan and Paste, and small 
cigar-making industries at Ambalema and Palmira. Hat-making 
from the ** jipijapa " fibre taken from the Carludovica palm is a 
domestic industry in many localities, and furni.shes an article of 
export. Friction matches are made from tlie vegetable wax extracted 
from the Ceroxylon palm, and are generally used throughout the 
interior. Rum and sugar are products of a crude manufacturing 
industry dating from colonial times. A modern sugar-mill and. 
refinery at Smccrin. 28 m. from Cartagena, was the first of its kind 
erected m tlic republic. It is partially supported by the government, 
and the concession provides that the production of sugar shall not 
be less than 2,600,000 lb pi'r annum. 

Commerce. -Iti the Barranquilla customs returns for 1906 the 
imports were valued at $6,787,055 (U.S. gold), on which the import 
duties were $4,333,028, or an average rate of 04 %. According to a 
statistical summary issued in 1906 liy the U.S Bureau of Statistics, 
entitled “ ('ommercial America m 1905,” the latest official return 
to the foreign trade of Colombia was said to be that of 1898, which 
was: imports 11,083,000 pesos, exports 19,158,000 pesos. Un- 
certainty m regard to the value of the peso led the compiler to omit 
the equivalents in U.S. gold, but accoiding to foreign tiadc returns 
these totals represent gold values, which at 4s. per peso are . 
imports £2,216,600, exports £3,831,600. In his annual message to 
congress on the ist of April 1907, President Reyes stated that the 
impoits for 1904 wcic $14,453,000, and the exports $12,658,000, 
presumably U.S. gold, as the figures are taken fiom the Mouthlv 
Bulletin of the Buieau of American Republics (July 1907). An 
approximate equivalent would be ■ impoits £3,011,000, exports 
£2,637,000 ; which shows a small increase in the first and a very 
large decrease in the second. The imports include wheat flour, rice, 
bailey, prepared foods, sugar, coal, kciosene, beer, wines and liquors, 
railway euuipmcnt, machinery and general hardware, fence wire, 
cotton and other textiles, drugs, lumber, cement, paper, &c , while 
the exports comprise coffee, bananas, hides and skins, tobacco, 
precious metals, rubber, cabinet woods, divi-divi, dye-woods, 
vegetable ivory, Panama hats, orchids, vanilla, &c. 

Government , — The government of Colombia is that of a 
centralized republic composed of 15 departments, i federal 
district, and 4 intendencias (territories). It is divided into 
three co-ordinate branches, legislative, executive and judicial, 
and is carried on under the provisions of the constitution of 1886, 
profoundly modified by the amendments of 1905. Previous to 
1886, the departments were practically independent, but under 
the constitution of that year the powers of the national govern- 
ment were enlarged and strengthened, while those of the depart- 
ments were restricted to purely local affairs. The departments 
are provided with biennial departmental assemblies, but their 
governors are appointees of the national executive. 

The legislative branch consists of a senate and chamber of 
deputies, which meets at Bogota biennially (after 1908) on 
February ist for an ordinary session of ninety days. The Senate 
is composed of 48 members — 3 from each department chosen by 
the governor and his departmental council, and 3 from the 
federal district chosen by the president himself and two of his 
cabinet ministers. Under this arrangement the president 
practically controls the choice of senators. Their term of office 
IS four years, and is renewed at the same time and for the same 
period as those of the lower house. The chamber is composed 
of 67 members, elected by popular suffrage in the departments, 
on the basis of one representative for each 50,000 of population. 
The intendencias are represented by one member each, who is 
chosen by the intendant, his secretary, and 3 citizens elected 
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by the municipal council of the territorial capital. As the 
constituent assembljr which ai^nended the constitution, according 
to the president’s wishes in 1905, was to continue in office until 
1908 and to provide laws for the regulation of elections and other 
public affairs, it appeared that the president would permit no 
expression of popular dissent to interfere with his purpose to 
establish a dictatorial regime in Colombia similar to the one 
in Mexico. 

The executive power is vested in a president chosen by Con- 
gress for a period of four years. The first presidential period, 
dating from the ist of January i9os> was for ten years, and no 
restriction was placed upon the choice of President Rafael Reyes 
to succeed himself. The constituent assembly gave the presi- 
dent exceptional powers to deal with all administrative matters. 
He is assisted by a cabinet of six ministers, interior, foreign 
affairs, finance, war, public instruction and public works, who 
are chosen and may be removed by himself. The office of vice- 
president is abolished, and the president is authorized to choose 
a temporary substitute from his cabinet, and in case of his death 
or resignation his successor is chosen by the cabinet or the 
governor of a department who happens to be nearest Bogotd at 
the time. The president is authorized to appoint the governors 
of departments, the intendants of territories, the judges of the 
supreme and superior courts, and the diplomatic representatives 
of the republic. His salary, as fixed by the 1905 budget, is 
£$600 a year, and his cabinet ministers receive £1200 each. 
The council of state is abolished and the senate is charged with 
the duty of confirming executive appointments. 

The judicial branch of the government, like the others, has 
been in great measure reorganized. It consists of a supreme 
court of seven members at Bogota, and a superior court in each 
judicial district. There are various inferior courts also, includ- 
ing magistrates or jueces de paz, but their organization and 
functions are loosely defined and not generally understood 
outside the republic. The supreme court has appellate juris- 
diction in judicial matters, and original jurisdiction in impeach- 
ment trials and in matters involving constitutional interpretation. 
Under the constitution of 1886 the judges of the higher courts 
were appointed for life, but the reforms of 1905 changed their 
tenure to five years for the supreme court and four years for the 
superior courts, the judges being eligible for re-appointment. 

The departments, which are administered by governors repre- 
senting the national executive, are permitted to exercise 
restricted legislative functions relating to purely local affairs. 
Municipal councils are also to be found in the larger towns. The 
governor is assisted by a departmental council consisting of his 
secretaries and the president of the Corte de Cuentas, which 
places the political administration of the department under the 
direct control of the president at Bogota. 

The strength of the army is determined annually by congress, 
but every able-bodied citizen is nominally liable to military 
service. Its peace footing in 1898 was 1000 men. After the war 
of 1899-1903 its strength was successively reduced to 10,000 
and 5000, a part of this force being employed in the useful 
occupation of making and repairing public roads. The navy 
in 1906 consisted of only three small cruisers on the Caribbean 
coast, and two cruisers, two gunboats, one troopship and two 
steam launches on the Pacific. There was also one small gun- 
boat on the Magdalena, 

EduraUo ft. -^Although Bogota was reputed to be an educational 
centre in colonial times, so slight an influence did this exert upon 
the country that Colombia ended the 19th century with no effective 
public school system, very few schools and colleges, and fully 90 % 
of illiteracy m her population. Tlus is due in great measure to the 
lon§ reign of political disorder, but there are other causes as well. 
As in Chile, the indifference of the ruling class to the welfare of the 
common people is a primary cause of their ignorance and poverty, 
to which must be added the apathy, it not opposition, of the Church. 
Under such conditions primary schools in the villages and rural 
districts were practically unknown, and the parish priest was the 
only educated person in the community. Nominally there was a 
school system under the supervision of the national and departmental 
governments, but its activities were limited to the larger towns, 
where there wery)ubUc and private schools of all grades. There were 
universities in fibgotd and Medellin, the former having faculties 
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of letters and philosophy, jurisprudence and political science, 
medicine and natural sciences, and mathematics and engineering, 
with an attendance of 1200 to 1500 students. The war ot 1899^1903 
so completely disorganized this institution that only one faculty, 
medieme and natural sciences, was open in 1907. There were also 
a number of private schools in the larger towns, usually maintained 
by religious organisations. The reform programme of Piesident 
Reyes included a complete reorganization of public mstiuction, to 
which it is proposed to add normal schools for the trainmg of teachers, 
and agricultural and technical schools for the better development 
of the country’s material resources. The supreme direction of this 
branch of the public service is entrusted to the minister of public 
instruction, and state aid is to be extended to the secondary, as well 
as to the normal, technical and professional schools. The secondary 
schools receiving public aid, however, have been placed in charge of 
religious corporations of the Roman Catholic Church. The ex- 
penditure on account of public instruction, which includes schools of 
all grades and descriptions, is unavoidably small, the appropriation 
for the biennium 1905-1906 being only ;£i67,583. The school and 
college attendance for 1906, according to the president’s review of 
that year, aggregated 218,941. of whom 50,691 were m Antuiquu. 
where the whites are more numerous than m any other department , 
4916 in Atlantico, which mcludes the city of Barranquifla, and m 
which the negro clement prcmondcrates , and only 12,793 in tlu; 
federal district and city of Bogotd where the mestizo element is 
numerous. Although primary instruction is gratuitous it is not 
compulsory, and these figures clearly demonstrate that school 
privileges have not been extended much beyond the larger towns. 
The total attendance, however, compares well with that of 1897, 
which was 143,096, although it shows tnat only 5% of the population, 
approximately, is receiving instruction 

iiehgion , — The religious piofession of the C'olombian people is 
Roman Catholic, and is recognized as such by the constitution, 
but the exercise is permitted of any other form of worship which is 
not contrary to Christian morals or to the law. There is one Protes- 
tant church in Bogota, but the number of non-Catholics is small and 
composed of foreign icsidents. There has been a long strnggU3 
between liberals and churchmen in Colombia, and at one time the 
latter completely lost their political influence over the government, 
but the common people remained loyal to the Church, and the upper 
classes found it impossible to sevei the ties which bound them to it. 
The constitution of 1861 disestablished the Church, confiscated a 
large part of its properly, and disfranchised the clergy, but in 1886 
political rights were restored to the latter and the Roman Catholic 
icligion was declared to be the faith ol the nation TJic 1 tilers of the 
Church have learned by experience, however, that they can succeed 
best by avoiding partisan conflicts, and the archbishop of Bogota 
gave effect to this in 1874 by issuing an edict instructing priests 
not to interfere in politics The Church influence with all classes is 
practically supremo and unquestioned, and it still exercises complete 
control m matters of education. The Colombian hierarchy consists 
of an archbishop, residing at Bogotd, 10 bishops, 8 vicars-gcneial, 
and 2170 priests. There were also m 1905 about 750 members of 10 
monastic and icligious orders There wcic 270 churches and 312 
chapels in tlic republic. Each diocese has its own seminary for the 
training of priests. 

Finance . — In financial matters Colombia is known abroad chiefly 
through repeated defaults in meeting her bonded indebte<lness, 
and through the extraordinary depreciation of her paper currency 
The public revenues are denved from import duties on foreign 
merchandise, from export duties on national produce, from internal 
taxes and royalties on liquois, cigarettes and tobacco, matches, 
hides and salt, from rentals of state emerald mines and pearl fisheries, 
fiom stamped papei, from port dues and from postal and telegraph 
charges. The receipts and expenditure ate estimated for biennial 
periods, but it has not been customary to publish detailed re.sults. 
Civil wars have of course been a serious ODstacle, but it was an- 
nounced by President Keyes in 1907 that the revenues were inci eas- 
ing. For the two years 1905 and 1906 the revenues were estimated 
to produce (at $5 to the £1 sterling) ;{4,203,823, the expenditures 
being fixed at the same amount The expenditures, however, did 
not include a charge of ^424, 000, chiefly due on account oi war claims 
and requisitions. During the first year of this period the actual 
receipts, according to the council of the corporation of foreign 
bondholders, weic $9,149,591 gold {£i,S2g,giS) and the payments 
$7,033,317 gold {;ir,4o6,663). It was expected by the government 
that the 1906 revenues would largely exceed 1905, but the expecta- 
tion was not fully realized, chiefly, it may be assumed, because of the 
mr biUty of an impoverished people to meet an increase in taxation. 
An instance of this occurred m the promising export of live cattle to 
Cuba and Panama, which was completely suppressed in 1906 because 
of a new export tax of S3 gold per head. Of the expenditures about 
one-fourth IS on account ot the war department. 

The foreign debt, according to the 1896 arrangement with the 
bondholders which was renewed in 1905, is /2, 700,000, together 
with unpaid interest since 1896 amoimimg to ;^35i.ooo more. 
Under the 1905 arrangement the government undertook to pay the 
first coupons at 2J %, and succeeding ones at 3 %, pledging 12 to 
15 % of the customs receipts as security. The first payments were 
made according to agreement, and it was believed in 1907 that the 
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siiccdodinff ones, together with one-half oi the unpaid interest since 
1 896, would also be met. It is worthy of note that f h»s debt, principal 
and accumulated interest, exceeded six and a half millions sterung 
m 187^, and that the bondholders surrendered about 60 % of the 
claim m the hope of securing the payment of the balance. Xt is also 
worthy of note that Panama refused to assume any iiaxt of this debt 
without a formal recognition of her independence by Colombia, 
and ©von then only a sum proportionate to her population. The 
internal debt of Colombia in June 1906 was as follows ; — 

Consolidated 5,476,887 dollars silver. 

Floating 2,345,658 „ gold. 


Whether or not this included the unpaid war claims was not stated. 

Money.— 'The monetary system, which has been greatly compli- 
cated by the use of two depreciated currencies, stiver and paper, has 
been undergoing a radical reform since 1905, the government proposing 
to redeem the depreciated paper and establish a new uniform currency 
on a gold basis. The paper circulation in 1905 exceeded 700,000,000 
pesoi. The issue began in 1881 through the Banco Nacional de 
<’olombia, its value then being equal to that of the silver coinage. 
Political troubles in 1884- 1885 led to a suspension of cash payments 
in 1885, and in 1886 Congress made the notes inconvertible and of 
forced circulation In 1894 fbc Banco Nacional ceased to exist as a 
corporation, and thenceforvi^ard the currency was issued foi account 
of the national treasury. On October 16, 1899— the outstanding 
circulation tlien amounting to 46,000,000 the government 

decreed an unlimited issue to meet its expenditures in suppressing 
the revolution, and later on the departments of Antioquia, Bolivar. 
Cauca, and Santander were authorized to issue paper money for 
themselves. This suicidal PoUcy continued until February 28, 1903, 
when, according to an oincial statement, the outstanding paper 
circulation was - 


National government issik'* 
Department of Antioquia 
„ „ Bolivar 

,, ,, Cauca 

„ ,, Santandoi 


Pe^os. 

600,398,581 

35,938,495*^^0 

18.702,100 

44,719,688*70 

750,000 


700,598,865*30 

$0 Krcat was the depreciation of this currency that before the end 
of the war 100 American gold dollars were quoted at 22,500 pesos. 
The declaration of peace brought tlu* exchange late down to the 
neighbourhood of 10,000, where it remained, with the exception of a 
short period during the Panama Canal negotiations, when it fell lo 
6000. This depreciation (j 0,000) was equivalent lo a loss of 99 % 
of the nominal value of the currency, a paper peso of 100 centavos 
being worth only one centavo gold International commercial 
transactions were based on the Ameucau gold dollar, which was 
usually woith 100 pesos of this depreciated currency. Even at this 
valuation, the lecogmzcd outstanding circulation (for there had been 
fraudulent issues as well) amounted to more than ;^i,4oo,ooo. In 
1903 Congress adopted a gold dollai of 1*672 grammes weight *900 
fine (equal to the U S, gold dollar) as the monetary standard, created 
a redemption biucau loi thq withdrawal of the paper circulation, 
prohibited the fiiithci issue of such currency, and authorized free 
contiacts m any cuireucy. I’revious to ttuit time the law required 
all contracts to specify payments in paper cunency. Certain rents 
and taxe.s were set aside for the use of the ledcmption bureau, and 
a nominally large sum has been withdrawn from circulation through 
this channel. On the ist of lanuary it)o6. another monetary act 
cam© into operation, with aaditional piovisioiis for currency re- 
demption and uiiprovcmeut of the monetary .system. A supple- 
mentary act of X906 also created a new national banking institution, 
called the Banco Central, wdiich is made a depository of the public 
levenues and is charged wulh a consideiable part of their admmistra 
tion, including payments on account of the foreign debt and tlic 
conversion ot the papci currency into com. The new law likewise 
rcafiirmcd the adoption of a gold dollar of 1 *672 grammes *900 fine 
as the unit of the new coinage, which is - 
Gold 

Double condor ^20 dollars. 

Condor “ lo ,, 

Half condor 5 ,, 

Dollar (mon. unit ) do cents. 

St/i'ar : r- 

Half dollar 50 cents. 

Peseta — 20 ,, 

Real 10 ,, 

Nickei . — 5 cents. 

Bronxe 2 cents and i cent 

The silver coinage (*900 fine) is limited to 10 %, and the nickel and 
bronze coins to 2 % of the gold coinage. The new customs tariff, 
which came into force at the same time, was an increase of 70 % 
on the latos of 1904, and provided that the duties should be paid m 
gold, or in paper at the current rate of exchange. This measure 
was designed to facilitate the general resumption of specie payments. 

Weights and Measures.'^ The metric system of weights and 
measures has been the legal standard m Colombia since 1857. but its 
use IS confined almost exclusively to international trade. In the 


interior and xn all domestic transactions the dd Spanish weights 
and measures are still used— including the Spanish Itbra of 1*102 Ib 
avoirdupois, the arroba 6f 23 iibras (12J kilogrammes), the quintal of 
100 Hhms (50 kilog.), the catga of 250 libras (123 kilogs.), the vara of 
80 centimetres, and the famga. The litre is the standard liquid 
measure. (A. J, L.) 

History 

The coast of Colombia was one of the first parts of the American 
continent visited by the Spanish navigators. Alonso <ie Ojeda 
touched at several points in 1499 and 1501 ; and Columbus 
himself visited Veragua, Portobello, and o^er places in his last 
voyage in 1502. In 1508 Ojeda obtained from the Spanish crown 
a grant of the district from Cape Vela westward to the Gulf of 
Darien, while the rest of the country from the Gulf of Darien to 
Cape Gracias*a-Dios was bestowed on his fellow-adventurer, 
Nicuessa. The two territories designated respectively Niieva 
Andalucia and Castella de Oro were united in 1514 into the 
province of Ticrra-^firma, and entrusted to Pedro Arias dc 
Avila. In 1536-1537 an expedition under Gonzalo Jimenez 
de Quesada made their way from Santa Marta inland by the 
river Magdalena, and penetrated to Bogota, the capital of the 
Muiscas or Chibchas. Quesada gave to the country the name 
of New Granada. 

By the middle of the century the Spanish power was fairly, 
established, and flourishing ctimmunities arose along the coasts, 
and m the table-lands of Cundinamarca formerly occupied by the 
Muiscas. For the better government of tlie colony the Spanish 
monarch erected a presidency of New Granada in 1564, whidi 
continued till 1718, when it was raised to the rank of a vice- 
royalty. In the following year, however, the second viceroy, 
D. Jorge Villalonga, Count de la Cueva, expres.sing his opinion 
that the maintenance of this dignity was too great a burden on the 
settlers, the viceroyalty gave place to a simple presidency. In 
1740 it was restored, and it continued as long as the Spanish 
authority, including within its limits not only the present 
Colombia, but also Venezuela and Ecuador. An insurrection 
against the home government was formally commenced in i8ii, 
and an incessant war against the Spanish forces was waged till 
1824. 

In 1819 the great national hero, Bolivar effected a union 
between the three divisions of the country, to which was given the 
title of the Republic of Colombia ; but in 1829 Venezuela with- 
drew, and in 1830, the year of Bolivar’s death, Quito or Ecuador 
followed her example. The Republic of New Granada was 
founded on the 21st of November 1831 ; and in 1832 a consti- 
tution was promulgated, and the territory divided into eighteen 
provinces, each of which was to have control of its local afiairs. 
The president was to hold office for four years ; and the first on 
whom the dignity was bestowed was General Francisco de 
Paula Santander. His position, however, was far from enviable ; 
for the country was full of all the elements of unrest and con- 
tention, One of his measures, by which New Granada became 
responsible for the half of the debts of the defunct republic of 
Colombia, gave serious offence to a large party, and he was 
consequently succeeded not, as he desired, by Jose Maria Obando, 
but by a member of the opposition, Jos6 Ignacio de Marquez. 
This gave rise lo a civil war, which lasted till 1841, and not only 
left the country weak and miserable, but afforded an evil pre- 
cedent which has since been too frequently followed. The contest 
terminated in favour of Marquez, and he was succeeded in May 
1841 by Pedro Alcantara Herran, who had assisted to obtain the 
victory. In 1840 the province of Cartagena had seceded, and the 
new president had hardly taken office before Panama and 
Veragua also declared themselves independent, under the title 
of the State of the Isthmus of Panama. Their restoration was, 
however, soon effected ; the constitution was reformed in 1843 ; 
education was fostered, and a treaty concluded with the English 
creditors of the repumic. Further progress was made under 
General Tomas de Mosquera from 1845 to 1848 ; a large part of 
the domestic debt was cleared off, immigration was encouraged, 
and trade permitted in gold and tobacco. The petty war 
with Ecuador, concluded by the peace of Santa Rosa de Carchi, 
is hardly worthy of mention. From 1849 to 1852 the reins were 
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in the hands of General Jos6 Hilario Lo|»iei;^ a tesmber of the 
democratic party^ and under him various changes were ejected 
of a liberal tendency* In January 1852 Slavery was entirely 
abolished* The next president was Jos6 Maria Obando, but his 
term of office had to be completed by vice-presidents Obaldia 
and MallarinOi 

In 1853 an important alteration of the constitution took place, 
by which the r^ght was granted to every province to declare 
itself independent, and to enter into merely federal connexion 
with the central republic, which was now known as the Granadine 
Confederation. In 1856 and 1857 ^tioquia and Panama took 
advantage of the permission. The Conservative party carried 
their candidate in i8s7> Mariano Ospino, a lawyer by profession ; 
but an insurrection broke out in 1859, which was fostered by the 
ex-president Mosquera, and finally took the form of a regular 
civU war. Bogotd was captured by the democrats in July 1861, 
and Mosquera assumed the chief power. A congress at Bogota 
established a republic, with the name of the United States 
of Colombia, adopted a new fedeial constitution, and made 
Mosquera dictator. Meanwhile the opposite party was victorious 
in the west ; and their leader, Julio Arbolcda, formed an alliance 
with Don Garcia Moreno, the president of Ecuador. He was 
assassinated, however, in 1862 ; and his successor, Leonardo 
Canal, came to terms with Mosquera at Cali. The dictatorship 
was resigned into the hands of a convention (February 1863) 
at Rio Negro, in Antipquia; a provisional government was 
appointed, a constitution was drawn up, and Mosquera elected 
president till 1864. An unsuccessful attempt was also made to 
restore the union between the three republics of the former 
federation. The presidency of Manuel Murillo Toro (1864-1866) 
was disturbed by various rebellions, and even Mosquera, who 
next came to tlie helm, found matters in such a disorganized 
condition that he offered to retire. On the refusal of his 
resignation, he entered into a struggle with the majority m the 
congress, and ultimately resorted to an adjournment and the 
unconstitutional arrest of 68 of the senators and representatives. 
To the decree of impeachment published by the congress he 
replied by a notice of dissolution and a declaration of war ; but 
he soon found that tlie real power was with his opponents, who 
effected his arrest, and condemned him first to two years’ im- 
prisonment, but afterwards by commutation to two years’ exile. 
The presidency of Santos Gutierrez (1868 1870) was disturbed 
by insurrections in different parts of the republic, the most 
important of which was that in Panama, where the most absolute 
disorganization prevailed. Under his successor. General E. 
vSalgar, a Liberal candidate elected in opposition to General 
Herran, a treaty was finally concluded with the United States 
in connexion with an interoceanic canal, a bank was established at 
Bogota, and educational reforms instituted. Manuel Murillo Toro 
(1872-1874) and Santiago Perez (1874-1876) saw the country 
apparently acquiring constitutional cquilfbrium, and turning 
its energies to the development of its matchless resources. 

The election for the presidential term 1876-1878 resulted in 
favour of Aquiles Parra, who was succeeded in April 1878 by 
General Julian Trujillo. His administration w^as marked by a 
strong effort to place the financial position of the government 
on a more satisfactory footing, and the internal indebtedness 
was substantially reduced during his rule. In April 1880 Senor 
Rafael Nunez acceded to tlxe presidency. During his term of 
office revolutionary disturbances occurred in the provinces of 
Cauca and Antioquia, but were suppressed with no great diffi- 
culty. Provision was made in 1880 for a settlement of the 
boundary dispute with Costa Rica, and in July of that year the 
federal Congress authorized the formation of a naval squadron. 
A movement was now set afoot in favour of a confederation of 
the three repuWics of Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela on the 
basis of the original conditions existing after the expulsion of 
Spanish authority, and a resolution was passed by the chamber 
of deputies to that effect. The opposition shown by Venezuela 
and Ecuador to this project prevented any definite result from 
being achieved. In April 1882 Senor Francisco J. Laldua became 
president, but his death occurring a year later, General Jos6 
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Eusebio Otalora was nominated to exercise the executive power 
for the imexpired portion of the term. In 1883 the dispute m 
connexion with the boundary between Colombia and Venezuela 
was submitted by the two governments to the arbitration of 
Alphonso XIL, king of Spain, and a commission of five members 
was appointed to investigate tlie merits of the respective claims. 
The decision m this dispute was finally given by the ejueen regent 
of Spam on the i6th of March 1891. In April 1884 Senor Rafael 
Nufiez was again proclaimed president of the republic in his 
abeenoe abro^. Pendmg his return the administration was 
left in the hands of General Campo Serrano and General Ehseo 
Payan. The Liberal party had been instrumental in the re- 
election of Nunez, and looked for a policy m conformity with 
their views and political convictions. President Nunez had no 
sooner returned to Colombia tlian the Libemls discovered that 
his political opinions had changed and had become strongly 
Conservative. Discontent at this condition of affairs soon 
spread. Nunez from motives of ill-hcaltli did not openly assume 
the presidential office, but from his house near Cmtagena he 
practically directed the government of the republic. The Liberals 
now began to foment a series of revolutionary movements, and 
these led in 1885 to a civil war extending over the departments 
of Boyaca, Cundinamarca, Magdalena and Panama. General 
Reyes and General Velez were the two principal leaders of the 
revolt. In order to protect the passage of the traffic across the 
Istlimus of Panama during these disturbed times detachments of 
United States marines were landed at Panama and Colon, in 
accordance with the terms of the concession under which the 
railway bad been constructed. After a number of defeats the 
leaders of the revolt surrendered m August 1885, and on the 
5th of September following peace was officially proclaimed. 
Nunez, who had meanwhile assumed the presidential duties, 
now brought about a movement in favour of a fresh Act of 
Constitution for Colombia, and a new law to that effect was 
finally approved and promulgated on 4th August 1886. Under 
the terms of this act the federal system of government for 
Colombia was abolished, the states becomuig departments, the 
governors of tliese political divisions being appointed by the 
jiresident of the republic. Each depai tment has a local legislative 
assembly elected by the people. 'Ihe national congress is con- 
stituted of the Senate and the House of Representatives. The 
Senate is composed of twenty-seven members elected for six 
years, one-third retiring every two years, three of whom are 
nominated by each of the nine departments. The House of 
Representatives comprises members elected for four years by 
universal suffrage, each department forming a constituency and 
returning one member for every 50,000 inhabitants. Congress 
convenes every two years. The presidential term of office under 
the new act was fixed at six years in place of the two years 
formerly prevailing. The judiciary was irremovable, and trial 
by jury was allowed for criminal offences. Capital punishment 
was re-established, and the press was made responsible for 
matter published. The unlicensed trade in arms and ammunition 
thitherto existing was prohibited. Previous to 1886 the crime 
of murder was only punishable by 10 years’ imprisonment, a 
sentence which in practice was reduced to two-thirds of that 
term ; slander and libel were formerly offences which the law 
had no power to restram, and no responsibility attached to 
seditious publications. 

After the promulgation of this new Act of Constitution 
President Nunez was proclaimed as president of the republic for 
the term ending in 1892. He was unable, however, in con- 
sequence of ill-health, to reside at Bogotd and discharge the 
presidential duties, and consequently in August 1888 Senor 
Cdrlos Holguin was designated to act for him. In 1892 President 
Nunez was again elected to the presidency for a term of six years, 
his continued iil-health, however, forcing him to place the active 
performance of his duties in the hands of the vice-president, 
Senor Miguel Caro. In 1895 Liberals made another attempt 
to seize the government of the country, but the movement was 
suppressed without any very great difficulty. In this same year 
Nunez died, and Vice-President Caro became the actual president. 
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an office he had practically filled during the three previous years. 
In 1898 Senor M. A. Sanclemente, a strong Conservative, and 
supported by the Church party, was elected to the presidency 
for the period ending in 1904. In October 1899 the Liberals 
organized another revolutionary outbreak for the purpose of 
trying to wrest the power from Conservatives, but this attempt 
had no better success than the movements of 1885 and 1895. 
In January 1900, however, Vice-President Jos^ Marroquin seized 
upon the government, imprisoned President Sanclemcnte (who 
died in prison in March 1902), and another period of disturbance 
began. The rebels were defeated in May in a desperate battle 
at Cartagena ; and continuous fighting went on about Panama, 
where British marines had to be landed to protect foreign 
interests. As the year 1900 advanced, the conflict went on with 
varying success, but the government troops were generally 
victorious, and in August Vice-President Marroquin was recog- 
nized as the acting head of the executive, with a cabinet under 
General Calderon. In 1901 the rebellion continued, and severe 
fighting took place about Colon. Further complications arose 
in August, when trouble occurred between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. On the one hand, there were grounds for believing that 
the Clericals and Conservatives in both countries were acting 
together ; and, on the other, it was expected that President 
Castro of Venezuela would not be sorry to unite his own country- 
men, and to divert their attention from internal affairs, by a war 
against Colombia. The Colombian revolutionary leaders had 
made use of the Venezuelan frontier as a base of operations, and 
the result was an invasion of Venezuelan territory by Colombian 
government troops, an incident which at once caused a diplomatic 
quarrel. The United States government in September offered its 
good offices, but President Castro refused them, and the state 
of affairs became gradually more menacing. Meanwhile both 
Panama and Colon were seriously threatened by the rebel forces, 
who in November succeeded in capturing Colon by surprise. 
The situation was complicated by the fact that the railway traffic 
on the Isthmus was in danger of interruption, and on the capture 
of Colon it became necessary for the American, British and 
French naval authorities to land men for the protection of the 
railway and of foreign interests. 

On the i8th of September the Venezuelans, who had entered 
Colombia, were totally routed near La ITacha, and after fierce 
fighting the insurgents at Colon were compelled to surrender 
on the 29th of November. But the Civil War was not yet ended. 
For another eight months it was to continue, causing immense 
damage to property and trade, and the loss of tens of thousands 
of lives. In many towns and villages the male population was 
almost entirely destroyed. Not till June 1903 was internal peace 
finally restored. In the autumn of that same year Colombia, 
exhausted and half ruined, was to suffer a further severe loss 
in the secession of Panama. 

The abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 1901, and the 
failure of the second French company to construct a canal 
between Colon and Panama (see Panama Canal) had, after many 
hesitations, induced the United States government to abandon 
the Nicaragua route and decide on adopting that of Panama. 
Negotiations were set on foot with Colombia, and an arrangement 
— under what was known as the Hay-Herran treaty — ^was made 
to the following effect. Colombia agreed (i) to the transfer of 
the rights, under the concession, of the French company to the 
United States ; (2) to cede, on a hundred years^ lease, a right of 
way for the canal, and a strip of land 5 m. broad on either side 
of the waterway, and the two ports of Colon and Panama. The 
United States agreed to pay Colombia (1) ^2, 000, 000 down in 
cash, and, ten years later, an annual rental of £50,000, and further 
a share of the price paid to the French company, £8,000,000, 
in which Colombia held 50,000 shares. This treaty was signed 
by the pleni|:K)tentiaries and ratified by the United States Senate. 
The Colombian Congress, however, refused to ratify the treaty 
on the ground that when the negotiations had taken place the 
countr}^ was in a state of siege, really in the hope of .securing a 
larger money payment. , The adjournment took place on the 31st 
of October. On the 3rd of November a revolution broke out at 


Panama, and the state seceded from Colombia and declared itself 
to be an independent republic. This opportune revolution was 
no doubt fomented by persons interested in the carrying through 
of the Uni^d States scheme for piercing the isthmus, but their 
task was one that presented no difficulties, for the isthmian 
population had been in a state of perennial insurrection against 
the central government for many years. Whoever may have 
instigated the rising, this much is certain, that American warships 
prevented the Colombian troops from landing to suppress the 
revolt. On the 7th of November the United States government 
formally recognized the independence of the republic of Panama 
(^.E^.). The other powers in succession likewise recognized the 
new state ; the recognition of Great Britain was given on the 
2bth of December. Colombia thus sacrificed a great opportunity 
of obtaining, by the ratification of the Hay-Herran treaty, such a 
pecuniary recompense for the interest in the territory through 
which the canal was to be constructed as would have gone far 
to re-establish her ruined financial credit. ‘ 

In 1904 the troubled term of President Marroquin came to an 
end, and by the narrowest of majorities General Rafael Reyes was 
elected in his place. He had been sent as a special envoy to 
Washington to protest against the recognition of Panama, and 
to attempt to revive the Hay-Herran treaty, and to secure 
favourable terms for Colombia in the matter of the canal. He 
failed to do so, but it was recognized that he had discharged 
his difficult task with great skill and ability. On his accessum 
to office as president he found the country exhausted and 
disorganized, more especially in the department of finance, and 
the congress was on the whole hostile to him. Finding himself 
hampered in his efforts to reform abuses, the president dissolved 
the congress, and summoned a national constituent and legis- 
lative assembly to meet on the 15th of March 1905, and with its 
aid proceeded to modify the constitution. 

Having personal acquaintance with the success of the rule of 
President Porfirio Diaz in Mexico, General Reyes determined to 
set about the regeneration of Colombia by similar methods. His 
tenure of the presidency was extended to a term of ten years from 
the I St of January 1905, and the restriction as to re-election 
at the end of that term was withdrawn, other alterations being 
made in the constitution with the effect of placing General Reyes 
really in the position of a dictator. Fie soon proved that he had 
the ability and the integrity of purpose to use his great oppor- 
tunity for the benefit of his country. His firm and masterful 
government and wise measures did much to allay the spirit of 
unrest which had so long been the bane of Colombia, and though 
an attempt at assassination was made m the spring of 1906, the 
era of revolution appeared to be over. 

The chief foreign treaties entered into by Colombia in the last 
quarter of the 19th century were:-”'(i) A treaty with Great 
Britain, signed on the 27th of October 1888, for the extradition 
of criminals ; (2) a treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation 
with Italy, signed on the 27th of October 1892 ; (3) two protocols 
with Italy, signed respectively on the 24th of May and on the 
25th of August 1886, in connexion with the affair of the Italian 
subject Cerruti ; (4) a consular convention with Holland, 
signed on the 20th of July 1881 ; (5) a treaty of peace and 
friendship with Spain, signed on the 30th of January 1881 ; 
(6) a convention with Spain for the reciprocal protection of 
intellectual property ; (7) a concordat with the Vatican, signed 
on the 31st of December 1887 ; (8) an agreement with the 
Vatican, signed on the 20th of August 1892, in connexion with 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; (q) an agreement with the republic 
of San Salvador, signed on the 24th of December 1880, in regard 
to the despatch of a delegate to an international congress ; (10) 
a treaty of peace, friendship and commerce with German]^^, 
signed on the 23rd of July 1892 ; (ii) a treaty with the republic 
of Costa Rica, signed in 1880, for the delimitation of the 
boundary ; (12) the postal convention, signed at Washington, on 
the 4th of July 1891 ; (13) a convention with Great Britain, signed 
on the 31st of July 1896, in connexion with the claim of Messrs 
Punchard, MTaggart, Lowther & Co. ; (14) a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation with Peru, signed on the 6th of Augurt 
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1898 ; (15) an extradition treaty with Peru, signed on the 6th 
of August 1898 ; (i6) a treaty of peace, friendship and defensive 
alliance with Venezuela, signed on the 21st of November 
1896, and on the same date a treaty regulating ^he frontier 
commerce. \ (G. E.) 

Authorities.— C. E. Akers, A Mistofy of South Am$Hcu, 

JQ04 (New York, 1905) ; J. T. Borda, Compendio de de 

Colombia (BogoU, 1890) ; Salvador Roldan Camacho* Notas de 
viaje (BogoU, 1890), and Escntos varies (BogoU, 1892) ; Br Alfred 
Hettner, Reisen in den colombianischen Anden (Leipzig, 1888); 
Angel Lemos, Compendio de eeografia de la R^pnhlica de Colombia 
(Medellm, 1894) ; Albert Millican, Travels and Adventures of an 
Orchid Hunter (London, 1891) ; J. M. Cordovez Mauro, Reminis- 
centias Santafd y Bogotd (Bogota, 1899) ; Norris and Laird (Bureau 
of Navigation^, Telegraphic Determination of Longitudes in Mexico, 
Central America, the West Indies, and on the North Coast of South 
America (Washington, 1891) ; R. Nuflez and H. Jalhay, La R^- 
publique de Colombia, gf'oefaphie, htsioire, &c. (Bruxelles, 1893) ; 
J. M. Q. Otero, Historia r atria (Bogota, 1891) ; Lisimaco Palaii, 
La Republica de Colombia (1893) ; M. Paz and F. Perez, Atlas 
geogrdpeo e histdrico de la RepMica de Colombia (1893) ; R. S. 
Pereira, Les Etats Urns de Colombia (Pans, 1883) ; Felipe Perez, 
Geografia general, fisica y pohtica de los Estados Unidos de Colombia 
(Bogota,, 1883); F Loraine Petrie. The Republic of Colombia (London, 
1906) ; Elis6e R6clus, Geografia de Colombia (Bogotd, 1893) ; W. 
Reiss and A. Stiibel. Reisen in SUdamerika. Geologische Studien in 
der Republik Colombia (Berlin, 1893) ; Ernesto Restrejx), Ensayo 
etnografico y arqueologico de la provincia de los Qutmbavas (Bogota, 
1892), and Estudios sobre los aborigines de Colombia (Bogotd, 1892) , 
Vicente Restrepo, Estudw sobre las minus de oro v plata de Colombia 
(Bogotd, 1888, translated by C. W. Fisher, New York, 1886) ; 
W. L. Scruggs, The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics (London, 
1899; Boston, 1900); W Sievcrs, Reisen in der Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta (Leipzig, 1887) ; F. J. Vergara y Velasco, Nueva geografia 
de Colombia (Bogotd, 1892J ; Frank Vinceni, Around and About South 
America (New York, 1890) ; R. G. Watson, Spanish and Portuguese 
South America during the Colonial Period (2 vols., London, 1884). 

See also the diplomatic and consular reports ot Great Britain 
and the United States , publications of the International Bureau of 
American Republics (Washington, D.C.) ; Bureau of Statistics, Com- 
mctcial America in igo^ (Washington, 1906). 

COLOMBIER, PIERRE BERTRAND DE (1299-1361), French 
cardinal and diplomatist, was born at Colombier in Ard^che. 
He was nephew and namesake of Cardinal Pierre Bertrand of 
Annonay. After a careful juristic education he was successively 
advocate at the parlement of Paris, intendant of the council 
of the count of Nevers (1321), and counsellor-clerk to the parlc- 
ment (1329). Having taken holy orders, he became dean of 
St Quentin in 1330, and was employed to negotiate the marriage 
of the duke of Normandy, the future king John the Good of 
France, with the daughter of the king of Bohemia. In 1335 he 
became bishop of Nevers, in 1339 of Arras, and contributed 
to bring the county of Flanders into the kingdom of France. 
Created cardinal priest of St Susanna in 1344, he was employed 
by the pope on important missions, notably to negotiate peace or 
an armistice between France and England. Having become 
bishop of Ostia in 1353, he was sent next year to Charles IV. 
of Germany, and induced him to come to Italy to be crowned 
emperor at Rome, 1355. In 1356 he went to France to try to 
arrange a peace with England, and died in 1361 at the priory of 
Montaud near Avignon. 

See A. Mazon, Essai historique sw VHai du Vivarais pendant la 
guerre de cent ans (Paris, 1889), with references there. 

COLOMBO, the capital and principal seaport of Ceylon, situ- 
ated on the west coast of the island. Pop. (1901) 154,691. 
Colombo stands to the south of the mouth of the river Kelani. 
The coast-land is here generally low-lying, but broken by slight 
eminences. The great artificial harbour, enclosed by break- 
waters, is bounded on the south by a slight promontory. This 
is occupied by the quarter of the city known as the Fort, from 
the former existence of a fort founded by the Portuguese and 
reconstructed by the Dutch. In 1869 the governor, Sir Hercules 
Robinson (afterwards Lord Rosmead), obtained authority to 
demolish the fortifications, which were obsolete for purposes of 
defence, and required 6000 men to man them properly. ,,.The 
levelling of the walls and filling up of the moat made the Fort 
much more accessible and healthy, and since then it has become 
the business centre of the city. Here are situated Queen’s 
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House, the governor’s residence ; the secretariat or government 
offices, and other government buildings, such as the fine general 
post office and the customs house. Here also are most of the 
principal hotels, which have a peculiarly high reputation among 
European hotels in the East. A lofty tower serves as the prin- 
cipal lighthouse of the port and also as a clock-tower. On 
the south side of the Fort are extensive barracks. The old 
banqueting-ball of the Dutch governors is used as the garrison 
church of St Peter, 

To the north-east of the Fort, skirting the harbour, are the 
Pettah, the principal native quarter, the districts of Kotahena 
and Mutwall, and suburbs beyond. In this direction tlie prin- 
cipal buildings are the Wolfendahl church, a massive Doric 
building of the Dutch (1749); the splendid Roman Catholic 
cathedral of St Lucia (completed in 1904); and St Thomas’s 
College (1851), which follows the lines of an English public school. 
Close to this last is the Anglican cathedral of Christ Church. 
The Kotahena temple is the chief Buddhist temple in Colombo. 

To the north-east of the Fort is the Lake, a ramifying sheet of 
fresh water, which adds greatly to the beauty of the site of 
Colombo, its banks being clothed with luxuriant foliage and 
flowers. The narrow isthmus between this lake and the sea, 
south of the Fort, is called Galle Face, and is occupied chiefly by 
promenades and recreation grounds. I’he peninsula enclosed 
by two arms of the Lake is known as Slave Island, having been 
the site of a slave’s prison under the Dutch. South-east of this 
is the principal residential quarter of Colombo, with the circular 
Victoria Park as its centre. To the east of the park a series of 
parallel roads, named after former British governors, are lined 
with beautiful bungalows embowered in trees. This locality 
is generally known as the Cinnamon Gardens, as it was formerly 
a Dutch reserve for the cultivation of the cinnamon bush, many 
of which are still growing here. In the pai k is the fine Colombo 
Museum, founded by Sir William Gregory ; and near the neigh- 
bouring Campbell Park are the handsome buildings of a number 
of institutions, such as Wesley College, and the General, Victoria 
Memorial Eye and other hospitals. South of Victoria Park is 
the Havelock racecourse. Among educational establishments 
not hitherto mentioned are the Royal College, the principal 
government institution, the government technical college and 
St Joseph’s Roman Catholic college. Most of the town is lighted 
by gas, and certain quarters with electric light, and electric 
tramways have been laid over several miles of the city roads. 
The water-supply is drawn from a hill region 30 m. distant. 

Under Britishrule Colombo has shared in the prosperity brought 
to the island by the successive industries of coffee and tea- 
planting. At the height of the coffee-growing enterprise 20,000 
men, women and children, chiefly Sinhalese and Tamils, found 
employment in the large factories and stores of the merchants 
scattered over the town, where the coffee was cleaned, prepared, 
sorted and packed for shipment. Tea, on the contrary, is pre- 
pared and packed on the estates ; but there is a considerable 
amount of work still done in the Colombo stores in sorting, 
blending and repacking such teas as are sold at the local public 
sales ; also in dealing with cacao, cardamoms, cinchona bark 
and the remnant still left of the coffee industry. But it is to its 
position as one of the great ports of call of the East that Colombo 
owes its great and increasing importance. A magnificent break- 
water, 4200 ft. long, the first stone of which was laid by the pnnee 
of Wales in 1875, was completed in 1884. This breakwater 
changed an open roadstead into a harbour completely sheltered 
on the most exposed or south-west side; but there was still 
liability in certain months to storms from the north-west and 
south-east. Two additional arms were therefore constructed, 
consisting of a north-east and north-west breakwater, leaving 
two openings, one 800 ft. and the other 700 ft. wide, between 
the various sections. The area enclosed is 660 acres. A first- 
class graving-dock, of which the Admiralty bore half the cost, 
has also been added. These improvements caused Galle to be 
abandoned as a port of call for steamers in favour of Colombo, 
while Trincomalee has been abandoned as a naval station. The 
port has assumed first-class importance, mail steamers calling 
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regularly as well as mcn-of-war and the mercantile marine' o£ 
all nations ; and it is now one of the finest artificial hai^bounsi 
in the world. The extension of railways also hae concentrated 
the trade of the islland upon the capital, and contributed' to its 
nse jn prosperity, 

Colombo) was originally known as the Kalantotta or Kalteny 
ferry. By the Arabs the name was changed to Kokmbu, and 
the town was mentioned^ by fbn Batiita m 1346 as the largest 
and finest in Serendib. In 1517 the Portuguese effected a settle- 
mont, and in 1520 they fortified their port and bade defiance 
to the native besiegers. In 1586 the town was invested by Raja 
Singh, but without success. On its capture by the Dutch m 
1656 it was a flourishing colony with- convents of five religious 
orders, churches and public’ offices, inhabited by no fewer than 
900 noble families and 1500 families dependent on mercantile or 
political occupations. In 1796 it was surrendered to the British. 

COLON (formerly known as AsnrNWi\Li.), a city of the 
Republic of Panama, on the Atlantic coast, in the Bay of Limon, 
and 47 m. by rail N.W. of the city of Panama, Pop. (1908) 
about 3000, consisting largely of Jamaica negroes and natives of 
mixed Spanish, Indian and African- descent. It is served by the* 
Jknama railway, which crosses the Isthmus of Panama from 
ocean to ocean. Colon has a deep, though poorly sheltered 
harbour, and is either the terminus or a place of call for seven' 
lines of steamships. It thus serves as an entrepot forJ|buch of 
the commerce between Atlantic and Pacific ports, and ofetween 
the interior towns of Central and South America and the cities 
of Europe and the United States. The city lies on the west side 
ot the low island of l^afnzanillo^ is bordered on the landward, 
sides by .swamp, and consists jnainly hf unimposing frame houses 
and’ small shops. The*mO|tt attractive parts are the American 
quarter, where the emploj^s of the Panama railway have their 
homes, and the old French quarter, where dwelt the French 
oiheerb during their efforts to build the canal. In this last 
(iistniiet, near the mouth of the old canal, stands a fine statue of 
Christopher Columbus, the gift of the empress Eugenie in 1870. 
Here also stands the mansion erected and occupied by Ferdinand 
de Lcsseps during hi.s residence on the isthmus. With the 
exception of railway shops, there are no important industrial 
establishments. 

('olont dates its origin from the year 1*8^, when the island of 
Manzanillo was selected as the Atlantic terminus of the Panama 
railway. The sottiement was at first called Aspinwall, in honour 
of William H. A.spinwall (1807-1875), one of the builders of the 
railway ; but some years afterwards its name was changed 
by legislative enactment to Colon, in honour of Christopher 
Columbus, whoenterr^d Limoh Bay in 1502. The original name, 
however, survived among ifhe English-speaking inhabitants for 
many years after this change. With the completion of the 
railway in 1855, the town supplanted Chagres (q.v.) as the 
jirincipal Atlantic port of the isthmus. Mtcr it acquired 
increased importance through its selection by de Lesseps as the 
site f"ir the Atlantic entrance to his canal. During the revolu- 
tion of 1883 was* partly burned and was rebuilt on a somewhat 
larger plan. As the city hm always been notoriously unhealth- 
ful, tihe United States, on undertaking the construction of the 
Panama Canal became interested in preventing its becom- 
ing a centre of infection for the Canal* Zone, and by the treaty 
of November 1903 secured complete jurisdiction in the city and' 
harbour over all matters relating to sanitation and quarantine, 
and engaged to construct a system of waterworks and sewers 
in the municipality, which had lieen practically completed in 
1907. The United States government has ali5o opened a port 
at Cristobal, within the ('anal Zone. 

COLONS a town of Matanzas province, Cuba, on the railway 
between Matanzas and* Santa Clara, and the centre of a rich 
sugar-planting countrv’ . Pop. ( 1 907 ) 7 1 24, 

COLON, (i) (Gr. koXov, miswritten and mispronounced as 
i«< 3 A.ov, the terra being taken from koAo«, curtailed), in anatomy, 
that part of the greater intestme which extends from the caecum 
to the rectum (see Alimentary Canal). (2) (Gr. mZkov, a 
member or part), originally in Greek rhetoric a short clause 


longer than the, csomma/’ hence a in punctuation, 

used to ehow a break in construction greater' than litafr marked 
by the semicolon (*;), and less tlian that marked by the period or 
full stop. The si^ is also used in psalters and the Hke to mark 
off periods for chanting. The word is applied in palaeogntphy 
to a unit of measure in MSS.,, ctoiounting in length to a hexa- 
meter' line. 

GOLOMBL (derived either from Lat., eotmnnUj Fr. cotonne, 
column, or Lat. corona, a crown), the superior officer of a regiment 
of infantry or cavalry ; also an officer of corresponding rank in 
the general army list. The colonelcy of a regiment formerly 
implied a proprietary right in it Whether the Colonel com- 
manded it directly in the field or not, he always superintended 
its finance and interior economy, and the emoluments of the 
office, in the i8th century, were often the only form of pay 
drawn by general officers. The general officers of die 17th and 
j iSth centuries were invariably colonels of regimehts, and in thi2 
, case the active command was exercised by the lieutenant- 
* colonels. At the present day, British general officers are often, 
though not always, given the colonelcy of a regiment, which 
has become almost purely an honorary office. The sovereign, 
foreign sovereigns, royal princes and others, hold honorary 
I colonelcies, as colonels-in-chief or honorary colonek of many 
1 regiments. In other armies, the regiment being a fighting unit, 

, the colonel is its active commander ; in Great Britain the 
I lieutenant-colonel commands in the field tlie’ battalion of infantry 
i and the regiment of cavalry. Colonels are actively employed m 
the army at large in staff appointments, brigade commands, 8?c. 
cxtra-regimentally. Colonel-general, a rank formerly used in 
many armies, still .survives in the German service, a colonel- 
general {General^Ohcrst} ranking between a general of infantry, 
cavalry or artillery, and a general field marshal (General-Feld- 
marschall). Colonels-general are usually given the honorary 
rank of general field marshal. 

COLONIAL OFFICE, the department of the administration 
, of the United Kingdom which deals with questions affecting the 
' Various colonial' possessions of the British crown. The depart- 
i ment as it now exists is of comparatively modern creation, dating 
I only from 1854. The affairs of the English colonies began to 
, assume importance at the Restoration, and were at first entrusted 
I to a committee of the privy council, but afterwards transferred 
to a commission created by letters patent. From 1672 to 1675 
the council for trade was combined with this commission, but 
in the latter year the colonics were again placed under the control 
of the privy council. This arrangement continued until 1695, 
i when a Board of Trade and Plantations was created ; its duty, 
however, was confined to collecting infoimation and giving 
advice when required. The actual executive work was performed 
Iby the secretary of state for the southern department, who was 
assisted, from 1768 to 1782, by a secretary of state for the 
colonies. Both the Board of Trade and Plantations and the 
additional secretary were alxilished in 1782, and tfie executive 
business wholly given over to the home office. In 1794 a third 
secretary of state was reappointed, and in i8oi this secretary 
was designated as secretary of state for war and the colonies. 
In 1854 the two offices were separated, and a distinct office of 
secretary of state for the colonies created. 

The secretary of state for the colonies is the dfficial medium 
of communication with colonial governments ; he has certoin 
administrative duties respecting crown colonip, and' has a right 
of advising the veto of an act of a colonial legislature — this veto, 
however, is never exercised in the case of purely local statutes. 
He is assisted by^ a permanent and a parliamentary under- 
secretary and a considerable clerical staff, 

As reorganized in 1907 the colonial office consists of three 
chief departments: (1) the Dbminions Department, dealing 
with the affairs of the self-governing over-sea dominions of the 
British crown, and of certain other possessions geographically 
connected with those dominions ; (2) the Colonial Department,^ 
dealing with the affairs of crown^ colonies and protectorates ; 
(3) the General Department, dealing* with legal, financial and 
other general business. In addition to these three departments, 
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Standing cdmrtiiteeies exist to take a collective vifew of svalh 
matters as contracts, concessions, mineral and dtlier leases, 
and nattonage. 

C^I^NKAi a noble Rorhan^ family, second only to the Gaetani 
di Setmoneta in antiquity, and ■firSt of all the Kbman houses in 
importance. iThe popes MarceWmtis, Sixtus III., Stephen IV. 
and Adrian III. are said to havC been members of it, but the 
authentic pedigree of the family begins vrith Pietto, lord of 
Colnmna, Palestrina and Paliano (about xioo), probably a 
brother of Pope Benedict IX. His great grandson Giovanni Imd 
two $ons, respectively the founders of the Colonna di Paliano 
and Colonna di Sciarra lines. The third, or Colbnna-Romano 
line, is' descended from ‘Pederigo Colonna (1223). 12th 

century we find the Colonna as counts of Tusculum, and the 
family was then famous as one of the most powerful and turbulent 
of the great Roman- dans ; its feuds with the Orsini and the 
Gaetani are a characteristic feature of medieval Rome and the 
Campagna ; like the other great nobles of the^ Campagna the 
Colonna plundered* travellers and cities, and did riot even spare 
the pope himself if they felt themselves injured by nim. 
Boniface VIH, attempted to break their power, excommunicated 
them in 1297, and confiscated their estates. He proclaimed a 
crusadfe against them and captured Palestrina, but they after- 
wards revenged' themselves by besieging him at Anagni, and 
Sciarra Colonna laid violent hands on His Holiness, being with 
difficulty restrained from actually murdering him (1303;. In 
1347 the Colonna, at that time almost an independent power, 
were defeated by Cola di Rienzi, but soon recovered. Pope 
Martin Y, (1417-1431) was a Colonna, and conferred immense 
estates on his family, including Marino, Frascati, Rocca di Papa, 
Nettuno, Palinao, &c,, in the Campagna, and other fiefs in 
Romagna and Umbria. Their goods were frequently confiscated 
and frequently giv'cn back, and the house was Subject to many 
changes of fortune ; during the reign of Pope Alexander VI. 
they were again humbled, but they always remained powerful 
and important, and members of the family rose to eminence as 
generals, prelates and statesmen in the service of the Church 
or other powers. In the war of 1522 between France and Spain 
there Were Colonna on both sides, and at the battle of Lepanto 
(1571) Marc Antonio Colonna, who commanded the papal 
contingent, greatly distinguished himself. A detailed record 
of the Colonna family would be a history of Rome. To-day 
there are three lines of Cokmna : (i) Colonna di Paliano, with 
two branches, the princes and dukes of PiUiano, and the princes 
of Stigliano ; (2) Coloytna di Sciarra, with two branches, Colonna 
di Sciarra, princes of Carbagnano, and Barberini-Colonna, 
princes of Palestrina ; and (3) Colonna^^Romano. The Colonna 
palace, one of the finest in Rome, was begun by Martin V. and 
contains a valuable picture and sculpture gallery. 

See A. von Reuniont, Geschichte der Sfddt Rom (Berlin, 1868), 
containing an elaborate account of the family ; F. Gregorovins, 
Geschichte dtf Stadt Rom (Siattgart, 1872) : Almanack de Gotha, 

(L. V.*) 

©OLONNA, ©lOVANlfl PAOLO {circa 1637-1695), Italian 
musician, was bom in Bologna about 1637 and died in the 
same city on the 28th of November 1695. He was a pupil' of 
Filippuzzi in Bologna, and of Abbatiiii and Benevoli in Romej 
where for a time he held the- post of organist at S* Apollinare; 
A dhtfed poem in praise of his music shows that he began to 
distinguish himseJf as ai composer in 1659. In that year he was 
chosen organist at»S. Petronio in Bologna, where on the xst of 
November 1674 he was made diapel-tnaster. He also became 
president of the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna. Most of 
Colonna’s works are for the church, including settings of the 
psalms for three, four, five and eight voices, and several masses 
and motets* He also composed an opera, under the title Amilcare^ 
and. oratorio, La Profema Elisea, The emperor Leopold 
I. received a copy of every composition of Colonna, so that 
the imperial library in Vienna possesses upwards df 83 
church compositions by him. Colonna ’s style is for the most 
part dignified, but is not free from the inequalities of style 
and taste almost unavoidable at a period when church music 
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was ih a state of transition, afid had’ hardly Icaitit to Combine 
the gravity of the old style with the brilliance of the neW. 

COLONRA, VITTORIA (149(^1547), marchioness of Pescara, 
Italian poet, daughter of Fabririo COlbnUa, grand constable Of 
the kingdom of Naples, and of Anna dh Montefeltro, was bom at 
Marino, a fief of the Colonna family. Betrothed when four years 
old at the instance of Ferdinand, king of Naples, to F enante 
de Avalos, son of the marquis of Pescara, me received the 
highest education and gave early proof of a love of fetters. Her 
hand was sought by many suitors, including the dukes of Savoy 
and Btaganza, but at nineteen, by her own ardent desire, she 
was married to de Avalos on the island of Ischia. There the 
couple resided until 1511, When her husband offered his sword 
to the League against the Fremh. He w^as taken prisoner at 
the battle of Ravenna (1512) and conveyed to France. During 
the months of detention and the long years of campaigning 
Which followed, Vittoria and Ferrante corresponded in the most 
passionate terms both in prose and verse, they saw each other 
but seldom, for Ferrante was one of the most active and brilliant 
captains of Cliarles V, ; but Vittoria’s influence was sufficient 
to keep him from joining the projected league against the 
emperor after the battle of Pavia (1525), and to make him refuse 
the crown of Naples offered to him as tiie price of his treason. 
In the month of November of the same year he died of his 
wounds at Milan. Vittoria, who was hastening to tend him, 
received the news of his death at Viterbo ; she halted and turned 
off to Rome, and after a brief stay departed for Ischia, Where she 
remained for several years. She refused several suitors, and 
began to produce those Rime spiriiiKtli which form so di.stinct 
a feature in her works. In 1529 she returned to Rome, and spent 
the next few years between that city, Orvieto, Ischia and other 
places. In 1537 we find her at Ferrara, where she made many 
friends and helped to establish a Capuchin monastery at the 
instance of the reforming monk Bernardino Ochino, who after- 
wards became a Protestant. In 1539 she was back in Rome, 
where, besides winning the esteem of Cardinals Reginald Pole 
and Contarini, she became the object of a passionate friendship 
on the part of Michelangelo, then in his sixty-fourth year. The 
great artist addressed some of his finest sonnets to her, made 
drawings for her, and spent long hours in her society. Her 
removal to Orvieto and Viterbo In 1541, on the occasion of her 
brother Ascanio Colonna’s revolt against Paul III., produced 
no change in their relations, and they continued to visit and 
correspond as before. She returned to Rome in r544, staying 
as usual at the convent of San Siivcstro, and died there on the 
25th of Febniary 1547. 

Cardinal Bembo, Luigi Alamanni and Baldassare Castiglione 
were among her literary friends. She was also on intimate terms 
with many of the Italian Protestants, such as Pietro Came- 
secchi, Juan de Valdes and Ochino, but she died before the 
church crisis in ludy became acute, and, although she was an 
advocate of religious reform, there is no reason to believe that 
she herself became a Protestant. Her life was a beautiful One, 
and goes far to counteract the impression of the universal cor- 
ruption of the Italian Renaissance conveyed by such careers 
as those of the Borgia. Her amatory and elegiac poems, which 
are the fruits of a sympathetic and dainty imitative gift rather 
than of any strong onginal talent, were printed at Parma in 
1538 ; a third edition, containing sixteen of her Rime Spiriimli^ 
in which religious themes are treated in Italian, was published 
at Florence soon afterwards ; and a fourth) including a still 
larger proportion of the pious element, was issued at Venice in 

1544- 

A great deal has been written about Vittoria Colonna, but perhaps 
the best account of her life is A. I-uzio’s Vxttona Colonna (Modena, 
1885) ; A. von Reuraont's Vita di VtUoria Colonna (Italian corrected 
edit,, Turin, 1883) is also excellent; F. le F^vre's Vittoria Cokmna 
(Paris, 1856) is somewhat inaccurate, but T. Roseqes Vittoria 
Colonna (London, 1868) may be recommended to English readers ; 
I*. E. Visconti's Le Rime di Vittoria Colonna (Rome, 1846) deals wdth 
her poems. (L V.*) 

COLONKABE) in architecture, a range of columns (Ital; 
colonna) in a row. When extended so as to enclose a templci 
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it is called a peristyle, and the same term applies when round 
an open court, as in the houses at Pompeii. When projecting 
in front of a building, it is called a portico, as in the Pantheon 
at Rome and the National Gallery m London. When enclosed 
between wings, as in Perrault^s facade to the Louvre, it is 
correctly described as a colonnade. Colonnades lined the streets 
of the towns in Syria and Asia Minor, and they were largely 
employed in Rome. 

COLONSAY, an island of the Inner Hebrides, Argyllshire, 
Scotland, 10 m. S. of the Ross of Mull. It is 7 i m. long by 
3 m. broad. The highest point is Carnan Eoin (470 ft.). Towards 
the middle of the island lies Loch Fada, nearly 2 m. long but 
very narrow, and there are two other small lakes and a few 
streams. The coast-line, with frequent beautiful sandy reaches, 
is much indented, the chief bays being Kiloran, Kilchattan and 
Staosunaig. On the north-western coast the cliffs arc particularly 
fine. To the south, separated by a strait that is fordable at low 
water, lies the isle of Oronsay, aim. long by 2f m. wide. Both 
islands contain a number of ecclesiastical remains, standing 
stones, and some beautiful sculptured crosses. They are named 
after Columba and Oran, who are said to have stopped here after 
they left Ireland. There is regular communication between 
Scalasaig and Glasgow and the Clyde ports. The golf-course at 
Kilchattan lends a touch of modernity to these remote islands. 
Near Scalasaig a granite obelisk has been erected to the memory 
of Sir Duncan McNeill (1794-1874), a distinguished Scottish 
lawyer, who took the title of Lord Colonsay when he became 
a lord of appeal. The soil of both islands is fertile, potatoes 
and barley being raised and cattle pastured. Population: 
(>)lonsay (1901), 301 ; Oronsay (1901), 12. 

COLONY (Lat. colonia, from colonus, a cultivator), a term 
most commonly used to denote a settlement of the subjects of 
a sovereign state in lands beyond its boundaries, owning no 
allegiance to any foreign power, and retaining a greater or less 
degree of dependence on the mother country. The founding 
and the growth of such communities furnish matter for an inter- 
esting chapter in the history os well of ancient as of modern 
civilization ; and the regulation of the relations between the 
parent state and its dependencies abroad gives rise to important 
problems alike in national policy and m international economics. 

It was mainly the spirit of commercial enterprise that led the 
Phoenicians to plant their colonies upon the islands and along 
the southern coast of the Mediterranean ; and even beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules this earliest great colonizing race left enduring 
traces of its maritime supremacy. Carthage, indeed, cliief of the 
Phoenician settlements, sent forth colonies to defend her con- 
quests and strengthen her military power; and these sub- 
colonies naturally remained in strict subjection to her power, 
whereas the other young Phoenician states assumed and asserted 
entire independence. 

In this latter respect the Greek colonies resembled those of 
the Phoenicians. From a very early period the little civic com- 
munities of Greece had sent forth numerous colonizing streams. 
At points so far asunder as the Tauric Chersonese, Cyrene and 
Massilia were found prosperous centres of Greek commercial 
energy ; but the regions most thickly peopled by settleis of Greek 
descent were the western seaboard of Asia Minor, Sicily and the 
southern parts of the Italian peninsula. Nor were the least 
prosperous communities those which were sprung from earlier 
colonies. I'lie causes that led to the foundation of the Greek 
colonies were very various. As in Phoenicia, pressure created 
bv the narrow limits of the home country coincided with an 
adventurous desire to seek new sources of wealth l)eyond seas j 
but very many Greek emigrations were caused by the expulsion 
of the inhabitants of conquered cities, or by the intolerable 
domination of a hated but triumphant faction within the native 
state. The polity of the new community, often founded in 
defiance of the home authorities, might either be a copy of that 
just left behind or be its direct political antithesis. But wherever 
they went, and whether, as apparently in Asia Minor, Greek 
blood was kept free from barbaric mixture, or whether, as in 
Magna Graecia and Sicily, it was mingled with that of the 


aboriginal races, the Greek emigrants carried with them the 
Hellenic spirit and the Hellenic tongue ; and the colonies fostered, 
not infrequently more rapidly and more brilliantly than at home, 
Greek literature, Greek art and Greek speculation. The relation 
to be preserved towards the mother states was seldom or never 
definitely arranged. But filial feeling and established custom 
secured a measure of kindly sympathy, shown by precedence 
yielded at public games, and by the almost invariable abstinence 
of the colony from a hostile share in wars in which the mother 
city was engaged. 

The relation of Rome to her colonies was altogether different. 
No Roman colony started without the sanction and direction of 
the public authority ; and while the Colonta Romana differed 
'from the Colonta Laima in that the former permitted its members 
to retain their political rights intact, the colony, whether planted 
within the bounds of Italy or in provinces such as Gaul or 
Britain, remained an integral part of the Roman state. In the 
earlier colonies, the state allotted to proposing emigrants from 
amongst the needy or discontented class of citizens portions of 
such lands as, on the subjection of a hostile people, the state 
took into its possession as public property. At a later time, 
especially after the days of Sulla, the distribution of the terri-' 
tories of a vanquished Roman party was employed by the 
victorious generals as an easy means of satisfying the claims of 
the soldiery by whose help they had triumphed. The Roman 
colonies were thus not merely valuable as propugnacula of the 
state, as permanent supports to Roman garrisons and armies, but 
they proved a most effective means of extending over wide 
bounds the language and the laws of Rome, and of inoculating 
the inhabitants of the provinces with more than the rudiments 
of Roman civilization. 

The occuj)ation of the fairest provinces of the Roman empire 
by the northern barbarians had little in common with coloniza- 
tion. The Germanic invaders came from no settled state ; they 
maintained loosely, and but for a short while, any form of 
brotherhood with the allied tribes. A nearer parallel to Greek 
colonization may be found in Iceland, whither the adherents of 
the old Norse polity fled from the usurpation of Harold Haar- 
fager; and the early history of the English pale in Ireland 
shows, though not in orderliness and prosperity, several points of 
resemblance to the Roman colonial system. 

Though both Genoese and Venetians in their day of power 
planted numerous trading posts on various portions of the 
Mediterranean shores, of which some almost deserve the name 
of colonies, the history of modem colonization on a great scale 
opens with the Spanish conquests in America. The first Spanish 
adventurers came, not to colonize, but to satisfy as rapidly as 
possible and by the labour of the enslaved aborigines, their 
thirst for silver and gold. Their conquests were rapid, but the 
extension of their permanent settlements was gradual and slow. 
The terrible cruelty at first exercised on the natives was restrained, 
not merely by the zeal of the missionaries, but by effective 
official measures; and ultimately home-born Spaniards and 
Creoles lived on terms of comparative fairness with the Indians 
and with the half-breed population. Till the general and success- 
ful revolt of her American colonies, Spain maintained and em- 
ployed the latter directly and solely for what she conceived to 
be her own advantage. Her commercial policy was one of most 
irrational and intolerable restriction and repression ; and till the 
end of Spanish rule on the American continent, the whole 
political power was retained by the court at Madrid, and 
administered in the colonies by an oligarch}^ of home-bred 
Spaniards, 

The Portuguese colonization in America, in most respects 
resembling that of Spain, is remarkable for the development 
there given to an institution sadly prominent in the history 
of the European colonies. The nearness of Brazil to the coast of 
Africa made it easy for the Portuguese to supply the growing 
lack of native labour by the wholesale importation of purchased 
or kidnapped Africans. 

Of the French it is admitted that in their colonial possessions 
they displayed an unusual faculty for conciliating the prejudices 
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of native races, and even for assimilating themselves to the 
latter. But neither this nor the genius of successive governors 
and commanders succeeded in preserving for France her once 
extensive colonies in Canada or her great influence in India. 
In Algeria and West Africa the French government has not 
merely found practical training schools for her own soldiers, 
but by opening a recruiting field amongst the native tribes it 
has added an available contingent to the French army. 

The Dutch took early a leading share in the carrying trade 
of the various European colonies. They have still extensive 
colonies in the East Indian Archipelago, as well as possessions 
in the West Indies. The Danish dependencies in the Antilles 
are but trifling in extent or importance. 

It is the English-speaking race, however, that has shown the 
most remarkable energy and capacity for colonization. The 
English settlements in Virginia, New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Georgia had, between the first decade of 
the 17th and the seventh decade of the i8th century, developed 
into a new nation, the United States of America. It is unnecessary 
here to deal with the devekipment of what have since been the 
two great independent branches of the English-speaking people — 
those of the United States (q.v.) and of the British Empire (q>v,), 
as their history is given elsewhere. But the colonizing genius 
which, with the British Isles as centre, has taken up the white 
man^s burden ” in all quarters of the globe, is universally recog- 
nized. In the problems of government raised by the organization 
of the British dominions beyond the seas the system of coloniza- 
tion has been developed to an extent unknown under any other 
national flag. 

COLOPHON, an ancient city of Ionia, situated inland about 
15 m. N. of Ephesus. Its port was at Notium or New Colophon. 
The site, now called Tracha (only recognized towards the end of 
the 19th century), lies near Diermendere, 5 m. S. of Develikeui 
station on the Smyrna- Aidin railway, and about 2 m. from the 
farms and hamlet of Malkajik. It is almost entirely under 
cultivation, and there is little to be seen but remains of the walls 
and certain tumuli. Rich tombs, however, have been found 
beside the old roads leading to it, and the site is usually regarded 
as a particularly promising one for excavation, since Colophon 
was a very flourishing city in the great period of Ionia and had 
declined and been largely superseded by Notium before the 
Roman age. The common belief, however, that it had no 
existence after the time of Lysimachus is not borne out by the 
remains on the site. Founded by Andraemon of Pylos, it was 
at the acme of its prosperity in the 8lh and 7th centuries b c. 
up to the epoch of its sack by Gyges of Lydia in 665. It claimed 
to have produced Homer, but its greatest genuine literary name 
was Mimnermus. It seems to have been ruled by a rich aristo- 
cracy which provided a famous troop of horse ; and, from the 
Greek saying, usually supposed to refer to the decisive effect 
of the final charge of this troop in battle, the word colophon has 
come to be used for the final note appended to old printed books, 
containing date, &c. In 287 Lysimachus transferred a part of 
the population to his new city at Ephesus. Though an Ionian 
colony Colophon did not share in the common festival of the 
Apaturia and seems to have been isolated for some reason among 
its neighbours, with one of whom, Ephesus, it was constantly 
at enmity. The forts by which Ephesus protected itself against 
Colophonian invasion are still to be seen on the hills north of 
the Caystrus. 

Notium or New Colophon contained the important shrine of 
the Clarian Apollo, whose site has recently been identified with 
probability by Th. Makridy Bey during excavations conducted 
for the Ottoman museum. 

Sec C. Schuchardt in A then, Mitteil, (1886) ; W. M. Ramsay, 
HtsL Geog. of Asia Minor (addenda) (1890). (D. G. H.) 

COLOPHON, a final paragraph in some manuscripts and 
many early printed books (see Book), giving particulars fs to 
authorship, date and place of production, kc. Before the in- 
vention of printing, a scribe when he had finished copying a book 
occasionally added a final paragraph at the end of the text in 
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which he recorded the fact, and (if he were so minded) expressed 
his thankfulness to God, or asked for the prayers of readers. In 
the famous Bodleian MS. 264 of the Reman Alexandre there is 
an unusually full note of this kind recording the completion of the 
copy on the i8th of December 1338 and ending- 

** Explicit iste liber, scriptor sit crimine liber, 

Chnstus scriptorem custodiat ac det honorem.'* 

Both in manuscripts and also in early printed books authors 
made use of such a final paragraph for expressing similar feelings. 
Thus the Ouillermus who made a famous collection of sermons 
on the gospels for Sundays and saints* days records its completion 
in 1437 and submits it to the correction of charitable readers, and 
Sir Thomas Malory notes that his Morie d" Arthur “ was ended 
the ix yere of the reygne of Kyng Edward the fourth,” and bids 
his readers praye for me whyle I am on lyue that God sende 
me good delyuerance, and whan I am deed I praye you all praye 
for my soule.** So again Jacobus Bergomensis records that his 
Supplementum Chronicarum was finished anno salutis nostre 
1483. 3® Kalendas Julii in ciuitate Bergomi : mihi vero a 
natiuitate quadragesimo nono,” and in the subsequent editions 
which he revised brings both the year and his own age up to 
date. Before printing was invented, however, such paragraphs 
were exceptional, and many of the early printers, notably 
Gutenberg himself, were content to allow their books to go out 
without any mention of their own names. Fust and Schoeffer, 
on the other hand, printed at the end of their famous psalter of 
1457 the following paragraph in red ink : — Presens spalmorum {sic 
for psalmorum) codex venustate capitalium decoratus Rubricattoni- 
basque sufficienter distinctus, Adinuentione arttficiosa imprtmendi 
ac caracterizandi absque calami vUa exaractone sic effigiatus, 
Et ad eusebiam dei industne est consummatus, Per lohannem 
fust ciuem maguntinum, Et Petrum Schoffer de Gernszhetm Anno 
domini Millestmo, cccc, Ivti In vigiha Assumpctonis, Similar 
paragraphs in praise of printin^j and of Mainz as the city where 
the art was brought to perfection appear in most of the books 
issued by the partners and after Fust’s death by Schoeffer alone, 
and were widely imitated by other printers. In their Latin Bible 
of 1462 Fust and Schoeffer added a device of two shields at the 
end of the paragraph, and this addition was also widely copied. 
Many of these final paragraphs give information of great value 
for the history of printing ; many also, especially those to the 
early editions of the classics printed in Italy, are written in 
verse. As the practice grew up of devoting a separate leaf or 
page to the title of a book at its beginning, the importance of 
these final paragraphs slowly diminished, and the information 
they gave was gradually transferred to the title-page. Complete 
title-pages bearing the date and name of the publishers are found 
in most books printed after 1520, and the final paragraph, if 
retained at all, was gradually reduced to a bare statement of the 
name of the printer. From the use of the word in the sense 
of a finishing stroke,” such a final paragraph as has been de- 
scribed is called by bibliographers a “ colophon ” (Gr. Koko<f)U)v), 
but at what period this name for it was first used has not been 
ascertained. It is quite possibly not earlier than the 18th 
century. (For origin see Colophon [city].) (A. W. Po.) 

COLORADO, a state of the American union, situated between 
41® and 37® N. lal. and 102® and 109® W. long., bounded N. by 
Wyoming and Nebraska, E. by Nebraska and Kansas, S. by 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, and W. by Utah. Its area is 
103,948 sq. m. (of which 290 are water surface). It is the fifth 
largest state of the Union. 

Physiography, — Colorado embraces in its area a great variety 
of plains, mountains and plateaus. It lies at the junction of the 
Great Plains — which in their upward slant to the westward attain 
an average elevation of about 4000 ft. along the east boundary 
of the state — with the Rocky Mountains, to the west of which is 
a portion of the Colorado Plateau. These arc the three physio- 
graphic provinces of the state (see also United States, section 
Geology y ad fin,, for details of structure). The last-named 
includes a number of lofty plateaus — the Roan or Book, tJn- 
compahgre, &c., which form the eastern continuation of the 
high plateaus of Utah — and covers the western quarter of the 
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State. Its 'eastern third e^>n9ists of rich, unbioken On 

libeir west edge lies m aWupt, massive, .and atrai^gety wifona 
chain of mountains, Icnown in the neighbourhood of Colpradp 
^rings as the Rampart Range, and in the extreme north as the 
Front Range, and often denominated as a whole by the latter 
name. The upturning of the rocks of the Great Plains at the 
foot of the Front Range develops an interesting type of topo- 
rnphy, the harder layers weathering into grotesquely .curious 
forms, as seen in ^e famous Garden of the Gods at foot of 
Pike’s Peak. Behind this barrier the whole country is elevated 
3000 ft. or so above the level of the plains region. In its lowest 
portions just behind the front ranges are the natural ** parks ” 
— ^great plateaus bosined by superb enclosing ranges; and to 
the west of these, and between them, and covering the remainder 
of the state east of the plateau region, is an entanglement of 
mojuntmSj tier above tier, nmning fi om north to south, buttressed 
laterally with splendid spurs, dominated by scores of magnificent 

; caks, cut by river valleys, and divided by mesas and plateaus. 

hese various chains are known by a multitude of local names. 
Among the finest of the chains are the Rampart, Sangre de 
Cristo, San Juan, Sawatch (Saguache) and Elk ranges. The 
first, like the other ranges abutting from north to south upon 
tlic region of the prairie,, rises abruptly from the plain and has 
a fine, bold outline* It contains a number of fine summits 
dominated by Pike’s Peak (14,108 ft.). Much more beautiful 
as a whole is the Sangre de Cristo range. At its southern end 
are Blancfi Peak (14,390) and Old Baldy (14,176, Hayden), both 
in Costilla county ; to the northward are Rito Alto Peak (12^989, 
Wheeler), in Custer county, and many others of almost equal 
height and equal beauty. The mountains of the south-west 
are particularly abrupt and jagged. Sultan Mountain (13,366, 
Hayden), in San Juan county, and Mt Eolus (14,079), in La Plata 
county, dominate the fine masses of the San Juan ranges ; and 
Mt. Sncffels (14,158, Hayden,), Ouray county, and Uncompahgrc 
Peak (14,289), Hinsdale county, the San Miguel and Uncom- 
pahgre ranges, which are actually parts of the San Juan. Most 
magnificent of all the mountains of Colorado, however, are the 
Sawatch and adjoining ranges in the centre of the state. The 
former (the name is used a little loosely) consists of almost 
a solid mass of granite, has an average elevation of probably 
13,000 ft., presents a broad and massive outline, and has a 
mean breadth of 15 to 20 un. Mt. Ouray (13,956 ft.), in Ciiaffee 
county, may be taken as the southern end, and in Eagle county, 
the splendid Mount of the Holy Cross (14,170) — so named from 
the figure of its snow-filled ravines — ^as the northern. Between 
them lie; in Chaffee county, Mt. Shavano (14,239, Hayden), 
Mt. IVinccton (14,196, Hayden), Mt. Yale (14,187, Hayden), 
Mt. Harvard (14,375, Hayden), and La Plata Peak (14,342); 
in Pitkin county, Gri2zly Peak (13,956, Hayden); in Lake 
county, Elbert Peak (14,421), and Massive mountain (14,424), 
the highest peak in the state ; on the boundary between Summit 
and Park counties, Mt. Lincoln (14,297, Hayden); and, in 
Summit county, Mt. Fletcher (14,265). The Elk range is geo- 
logically interesting for the almost unexampled displacement of 
the strata of which it is composed, and the apparent confusion 
which has tlience arisen. Among the most remarkable of its 
separate summits, which rise superbly in a crescent about Aspen, 
are North Italian Peak (13,225), displaying the red, white and 
green of Italy’s national colours. White Rock Mountain (13,532), 
Mt. Owen (13,102), Teocalli Mountain (13,220), Snow Mass 
(13,970, Hayden) and Maroon (14,003, Hayden) mountains, 
Castle Peak (14,259), Capitol Mountain (13,997, Hayden), 
Pyramid Peak (13,885, Hayden), Taylor Peak (13,419), and 
about a dozen other summits above 12,000 ft. A few miles 
to the north and north-east. of the Mount of the Holy Cross are 
Red Mountain (13,333, Wheeler), in Eagle county, Torrey Peak 
(i4i 336> Hayden) and Cray’s Peak (14,341, Hayden), in Summit 
county, Mt. Evans (14,3^30, Hayden), in Clear Greek county, and 
Rosalie Peak (^3,575), in Park county ; a little farther north, 
in Gilpin, Grand and Clear Creek counties, James Peak (13,283, 
Hayden), and, in Boulder county, Long’s Peak (14,271, Hayden). 
Many fine mountain^; are scattered in the lesser ranges of the 


Alt^€tl>er there lore at Jeost exqeedm^ 

22, poo ft. in (idtitpde, mpiie than 110 above ^3,000, and about 
4o,aW© 

volley tron^, numberless beauriW ca$cades> shar- 
pened afpine peaks and !ri^p, glacial lakes, apd valley moraines 
offer ©very where abundant ©vid^ce of glacial aotionj which has 
modified profoundly practically all the . ranges. The Park Range 
east of Leadville, and th© Sawatch Range, are particularly fine 
examples. Much of the grandest scenery is due to glaciation. 

One of the most remarkable orographical features of the state 
are the great mountain ^‘parks’’ — North, Estes, Middle, South 
and San Luis — extending from the northern to the southern 
border of the state, and lying (with the exception of Middle Park) 
just east of the continental divide. These “ parks ” are great 
plateaus, not all of them level, lying below the barriers of sur- 
rounding mountain chains. North Park, the highest of all, is a 
lovely country of meadow and forest. Middle Park is not level, 
but is traversed thickly by low ranges like the Alleghames ; m 
the bordering mountain rim are several of the grandest moun- 
tain peaks and some of the most magnificeat scenery of the state. 
Estes Park is small, only 20 m. long and never more than 2 m. 
broad ; it is in fact the valley of Thompson Creek. Its surface 
is one of charming slopes, and by many it is accounted among 
the loveliest of Colorado valleys. Seven ranges lie between it 
and the plains. Southern Park is similarly quiet and charming in 
character. Mucli greater than any of these is San Luis Pork. 
The surface is nearly as flat as a lake, and it was protmbly at one 
time the bed of an inland sea. In the centre there is a long 
narrow lake fed by many streams. It has no visible outlet, but 
is fresh. The Southern Park, which runs into New Mexico, is 
traversed by the Rio Grande del Norte and more cthan a dozen 
of its mountain tributaries* These parks are frequented by 
great quantities of large game, and — especially the North and 
Middle — are famous hunting'^grounds. They are fertile, too, and 
as tlwir combined area is something like 13,000 sq, m. they are 
certain to be of great importance in Colorado’s agricultural 
development. 

The (Iramage system of the slate is naturally very complicated. 
Eleven topographical and climatic divisions are recognized by 
the United States Weather Bureau within its borders, including 
the several parks, the continental divide, and various river 
valleys. Of the rivers, the North Platte has its sources in North 
Park, the Colorado (tlie Gunnison and Grand branches) in Middle 
Pairk, the Arkansas and South Platte in South Park — ^where 
their waters drain in opposite directions from Palmer’s Lake — 
the Rio Grande in San Luis Park. Three of these flow east and 
south-east to the Missouri, Mississippi and the Gulf; bat 
the waters of the Colorado system flow to the south-west into 
the Gulf of California. Among the other streams, almost count- 
less in number among the mountains, the systems of the Dolores, 
White and Yampa, all in the west, are of primary importance. 
The scenery on the head- waters of the White *and Bear, the upper 
tributaries of the Gunnison, and on many of the minor rivers of 
the south-west is wonderfully beautiful. The South Platte falls 
4830 £t. in the 139 m. above Denver ; the Grand 3600 ft. in the 
224 m, between the mouth of the Gunnison .and the Forks ; the 
Gunnison 6477 ft. in 200 m. to its mouth (and save for j6 ni. 
never with a gradient of less than 10 it.) ; the Arkansas 7000 ft. 
in its 338 m* west of the Kansas line. Of the smaller streams 
the Uncompahgre falls 2700 ft. in 134 m., the Las Animas 7190 
ft, in 1 13 m., the Los Pinos 4920 ft. in 75 m., the Roaring Fork 
5923 ft. in 64 m., the Mancos 5000 ft. in 62 m., the La Plata 
3103 ft in 43 m.n, the Eagle 4293 ft. in 62 m.„ the San Juan 3785 
in 303, the Lake Fork of the Gunnison 6047 in 59. The canyons 
formed in the mountains by these streams are among the glories 
of Colorado and of America. The grandest are the Toltec Gorge 
near the Southern boundary Hne, traversed by the railway 
1500 ft, above the bottom ; the Red Gorge and ROuge Canyon 
of the Upper Grand, and a splendid gorge i6 m. long below the 
mouth of the Eagle, with walls 2000-2500 ft in hekht; the 
Grand Canyon of the Arkansas (8 m.) above Canyon City, with 
granite walls towering 2600 ft. above the boiling river at the 
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Royal Gorgo ; aod the euperb Black Canyon i(ts «n ) <rf the 
Gnnnison an 4 the Omaiaron. But there are eolwes others 
mliich, though less grande are hardly less beautiiiul. The m- 
quisite colour contrasts of the Cheyenne canyons near Colorado 
^prii^gs, Boulder Canyon near the city of the same nanac. Red 
Qiff and Eagle River Canyons near Red Clifi, Clear Creek Canyon 
near Denverr^with walls at places looo ft. in height — the 
Granite Canyon (ii m.) of the South Pktte west of Florissant, 
and the fine gorge of the Rio de las Animas {ii5oo ft), xvould be 
considered wonderful in any state less rich in still more mai^ 
yellous scenery. One peculiar feature of the mountain land- 
scapes are Ihe mines. In districts like that of Cripple Creek their 
enormous ore “ dumps dot the mountain flanks like scores 
of vast ant-hills ; and in Eagle River canyon their mouths, like 
dormer windows into the granite mountain roof, may be seen 
2000 ft above the railway. 

Many parts of the railways among the mountains are remark- 
able for altitude, construction or scenery. More than a dozen 
mountain passes lie above 10,000 ft. Argentine Pass (13,000 
ft.), near Gray’s Peak, is one of the highest wagon roads of the 
world j just east of Silverton is Rio Grande Pass, about 12^1^00 
ft. alx^ve sea-level, and in the Elk Mountains between Gunnison 
and Pitldn counties is Pearl Pass (12,715 ft.). Many passes 
are traversed by the railways, especially the splendid scenic 
route of the Denver and Rio Grande. Among tlie higher passes 
are Hooaier Pass (10,309 ft.) in the Park Range, and Hayden 
Divide (10,780) and Veta Pass (9390), both of these across the 
Sangre de Cristo range ; the crossing of the San Miguel chain 
at Lizard Head Pass (10,250) near Rico ; of the Uncompahgre 
at Dallas Divide (8977) near Ouray ; of the Elk and Sawatch 
ranges at Fremont (11,320), Tennessee (10,229), and Brecken- 
ridge (11,470) passes, and Uae Busk Tunnel, all near Lcadville ; 
and Marshall Pass (10,846) above Salida. Perhapis finer than 
these for their wide-honzoned outlooks and grand surroundings 
are the Alpine Tunnel under the continental divide of the Lower 
Sawatch chain, the scenery of the tortuous line along the 
southern boundary in the Conejos and San Juan mountains, 
which arc crossed at Cumbres (10,003 ft.), and the magnificent 
scenery about Ouray and on the Silverton railway over the 
shoulder of Red Mountain (attaining 11,235 ^L). Notable, too, 
is the road in Clear Creek Canyon — ^where the railway track coils 
six times upon itself above Georgetown at an altitude of 
10,000 ft. 

Climate , — The climate of Colorado is exceptional for regularity 
and salubrity. The mean annual temperature for the state is 
about 46°. The mean yearly isothcrmals crossing the state are 
ordinarily 35° to 50° or 55° F. Their course, owing to the com- 
plex orography of the state, is inecessarily extremely irregular, 
and few climatic generalizations can be made. It can be said, 
however, tliat the south-east is the warmest portion of the state, 
lying as it does without the mountains ; that the north-central 
region is usually coldest ; that the normal yearly rainfall for the 
entire state is about 15*5 in., with great local variatKins (rarely 
above 27 in.). Winds are constant and rather high (5 to 10 m.), 
and for many persons are the most trying feature of the climate. 
Very intense cold prevails of course in winter in the mountains, 
and intense heat (iro® F. or moi'e in the shade) is often ex- 
perienced in summer, temperatures above 90® being very 
common. The locality of least annual thermometric range is 
Lake Moraine (10,268 ft. above the sea) — ^normally 91° F. ; at 
other localities the range may be os great as 140°, and for the 
whole stfitte ‘of course -even greater (155° or slightly more). The 
lowest monthly mean in 16 years (1887-1903) was 17*30. Never- 
theless, the climate of Colorado is not to be judged severe, and 
that of the plains region is in many ways ideal. In the lowlands 
the snow is always slight and it disappears almost immediately, 
even in the very foothills of the mountains, as at Denver or 
Colorado Springs, However hot the summer day, its night is 
always cool and dewless. Between July and October there is 
little rain, day after day bringing a bright and cloudless sky. 
Humidify is moderate (annual averages for Grand Junction, 
Pueblo, Denver and Cheyenne, Wyo,, for 6 am, about 50 to 66 ; 
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lor 6 PJI. 33 to 30); it is supposed to be increasing with the 
increasing settlement of tliu country. Sunshine almott 
oontinuousi and epleadidly intense. The msuumum number of 

rainy ” days (with a rainfall of more tlmn o-oi in.) rarely 
approaches 100 at the most unfortunate locality ; for tlie wjbole 
state the average of perfectly dear ” days is normally above 
50 %, of ‘‘ pa^y doudy ” above 30, of “ doudy ” under 20, 
of rainy ” still kss. At Denver, llirough ii years, the actual 
sunlight was 70 % of the possible ; many other points are even 
more favoured ; very many enjoy on a third to a half of the days 
of the year above 90 % of possible sunshine. All through the 
year the atmosphere is so dry and light that meat can 1^ pre- 
served by the simplest process of desiccation. “ An air more 
delicious to breathe,” wrote Bayard Taylor, “ cannot anywhere 
be found ; it is neither too sedative nor too exciting, but has that 
pure, sweet, flexible quality which seems to support all one’s 
happiest and healthiest moods.” For asthmatic and con- 
sumptive troubles its restorative influence is indisputable. 
Along with New Mexico and Arizona, Colorado has become 
more and more a sanitarium for the otlier portions of the Union. 
Among the secondary hygienic advantages are the numerous 
mineral wells. 

Flora arid Fauna , — life zones of Colorado are simple in 
arrangement. The boreal embraces the highest mountain 
altitudes; the transition belts it on both sides of the con- 
tinental divide ; the upper Sonoran takes in about the eastern 
half of the plains region east of the mountains, and is represented 
further by two small valley penetrations from Utah. Timber is 
confined ^most wholly to the high mountain sides, the mountain 
valleys and the parks being for the most part bare. Nowhere 
is the timber large or dense. The timber-line on the mountains 
is at about 10,000 ft., and the snow- line at about 11,000. It is 
supposed that the forests were much richer before the settlement 
of the state, which was followed by reckless consumption and 
waste, and the more terrible ravages of fire. In 1872-1876 the 
wooded area was estimated at 32 % of the state's area. It is 
certainly mucdi less now. The principal trees, after the yellow 
and lodgepole pines, arc the red-fir, so-called hemlock and cedar, 
the Engelrnann spruce, the cotton wotxl and the aspen {Populus 
iremuloides). In 1899 Federal forest reserves had been created, 
aggregating 4849 sq. m. in extent, and by 1909 this had been 
increased to 24,520 sq m. The reserves cover altitudes of 7000 
to 14,000 ft. The rainfall is ample for their needs, but no other 
reserves in the country showed in 1900 such waste by fire and 
pillage. The mmor flora of the country is exceedingly rich, 
in the plains the abundance of flowers, from spring to autumn, 
is amazing. 

Large game is still very abundant west of the continental 
divide. The great parks are a favourite range and shelter. 
Deer and elk frequent especially the mountains of the north- 
west, in Routt and Rio Blanco counties, adjoining the reserva- 
tions of the Uncompahgre (White River Ute) and Umtah- 
Ute Indians — ^from whose depredations, owing to the negligence 
of Federal officials, the game of the state has suflesred enormous 
losses. The bison have been exterminated. Considerable bands 
of antelope live in the parks and even descend to the eastern 
plains, and the mule-deer, the most common of large game, is 
abundant all through the mountains of the west. Grizzly or 
silver-tip, brown and black bears are also abundant in tlie same 
region. Rarest of all is the magnificent mountain sheep. Game 
is protected zealously, if not successfully, by the state, and it was 
oflrcially estimated m 1898 tkit there were then probably 7000 
elk, as many mountain sheep, 25,000 antelope and 100,000 deer 
wiliiin its borders (by fax the greatest part in Routt and Rio 
Bianco counties). Fish are not naturally very abundant, but 
the mountain brooks are the finest home for trout, and these 
as well as bass, cat-fish and some other varieties have been 
used to stock the streams*' 

S&d , — ^The soils of the lowlands ore prevailmg sandy loams, 
with a covering of rich mould. The acreage of improved lands 
in 1900 was returned by the federal census as 2,273,968, three 
times as much being unimproved ; the land improved constituted 
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3*4 % of the state’s area. The lands available for agriculture 
are the lowlands and the mountain parks and valleys. 

Speaking generally, irrigation is essential to successful culti- 
vation, but wherever irrigation is practicable the soil proves 
richly productive. Irrigation ditches having been exempted 
from taxation in 1872, extensive systems of canals were soon 
developed, especially after i88o. The Constitution of Colorado 
declares the waters of its streams the property of the state, 
and a great body of irrigation law and practice has grown up 
about this provision. The riparian doctrine does not obtain in 
Colorado. In no part of the semi-arid region of the country are 
the irrigation problems so diverse and difficult. In 1903 there 
were, according to the governor, 10 canals more than 50 m. in 
length, 51 longer than 20 m., and hundreds of reservoirs. In 
1899 there were 7374 m. of main ditches. The average annual 
cost of water per acre was then estimated at about 79 cents. 
The acres under ditch in 1902 were greater (1,754,761) than in 
any other state ; and the construction cost of the system was 
then $14,769,561 (an increase of 25*6% from 1899 to 1902). 
There are irrigated lands in every county. Their area increased 
8*9% m 1899-1902, and 80-9% from 1890 to 1900; m the 
latter year they constituted 70-9 %of the improved farm-land 
of the state, as against 48*8 in 1890. The land added to the 
irrigated area in the decade was in 1890 largely worthless public 
domain ; its value in 1900 was about $29,000,000. As a result 
of irrigation the Platte is often dry in eastern Colorado in the 
summer, and the Arkansas shrinks so below Pueblo that little 
water reaches Kansas. The water is almost wholly taken from 
the rivers, l)ut underflow is also utilized, especially in San Luis 
Park. The South Platte is much the most important irrigating 
stream. Its valley included 660,495 acres of irrigated land in 
1902, no other valley having half so great an area. The diversion 
of the waters of the Arkansas led to the bringing of a suit against 
Colorado by Kansas in the United States Supreme Court in 1902, 
on the ground that such diversion seriously and illegally lessened 
the waters of the Arkansas in Kansas. In 1907 the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared that Colorado had diverted 
waters of the Arkansas, but, since it had not been shown that 
Kansas had suffered, the case was dismissed, without prejudice 
to Kansas, should it be injured in future by diversion of water 
from the river. The exhaustion, or alleged exhaustion, by 
irrigation in Colorado of the waters of the Rio Grande has raised 
international questions of much interest between Mexico and 
the United States, which were settled in 1907 by a convention 
pledging the United States to deliver 60,000 acre-feet of water 
annually in the bed of the Rio Grande at the Acequia Madre, just 
above Juarez, in case of drought this supfily being diminished 
proportionately to the diminution in the United States. As a 
part of the plans of the national government for reclamation of 
land in the and states, imposing schemes have been formulated 
for such work in Colorado, including a great reservoir on the 
(iunmson. One of the greatest undertakings of the national 
reclamation service is the construction of 77 m. of canal and of 
a six-mile tunnel, beneath a mountain, between the canyon of 
the Gunnison and the valley of the Uncompahgre, designed to 
make productive some 140,000 acres in the latter valley. 

Apart from mere watering, cultivation is in no way intensive. 
One of the finest farming regions is the lowland valley of the 
Arkansas. It is a broad, level plain, almost untimbered, given 
over to alfalfa, grains, vegetables and fruits. Sugar-beet culture 
h£ts been found to be exceptionally remunerative in this valley 
as well as m those of the South Platte and Grand rivers. The 
growth of this interest has been since 1899 ^ marked feature in 
the agricultural development of the state ; and in 1905, 1906 
and 1907 the state product of beets and of sugar was far greater 
than that of any other state ; in 1907, 1,523,303 tons of beets 
were worked — more than two-fifths of the total for the United 
States. There arc various large sugar factories (in 1903, 9, and 
m 1907, 16), mainly in the north ; also at Grand Junction and in 
the Arkansas valley. The total value of all farm property in- 
creased between 1880 and 1900 from $42,000,000 to $161,045,101, 
and 45*9 % from 1890 to 1900. In the latter year $49,954,311 


of this was in live-stock (Incrme 1890-1960, I2i'i %), the 
remaining value in land with improvements and machinery. 
The total value of farm products in 1899 was $33,048,576 ; of 
this sum 97 % was almost equally divided between crop products 
and animal products, the forests contributing the remainder. 
Of the various elements in the value of all farm produce as shown 
by the federal census of 1900, live-stock, hay and grains, and 
dairying represented 87*2 %. The value of cereals ($4,700,271) 
— of which wheat and oats represent four-fifths — is much 
exceeded by that of hay and forage ($8,159,279 in 1899). Wheat 
culture increased greatly from 1890 to 1900. Flour made from 
Colorado wheat ranks very high in the market. As a cereal- 
producing state Colorado is, however, relatively unimportant ; 
nor in value of product is its hay and forage crop notable, except 
that of alfalfa, which greatly surpasses that of any other state. 
In 1906 the state produced 3,157,136 bushels of Indian corn, 
valued at $1,578,568; 8,266,538 bushels of wheat, valued at 
155^373^250; 5,962,394 bushels of oats, valued at $2,683,077; 
759,771 bushels of barley, valued at $410,276 ; 43,580 bushels 
of rye, valued at $24,405 ; and 1,596,542 tons of hay, valued at 
$15,167,149. The value of vegetable products, of fruits, and of 
dairy products was, relatively, equally small (only $7,346,413 
in 1899). Natural fruits are rare and practically worthless. 
Apples, peaches, plums, apricots, pears, cherries and melons 
have been introduced. The best fruit sections are the Arkansas 
valley, and in the western and south-western parts of the state. 
Melons are to some extent exported, and peaches also ; the 
musk-melons of the Arkansas valley (Rocky Ford Canteloups) 
being in demand all over the United States. The fruit industry 
dates practically from 1890. The dairy industry is rapidly 
increasing. In the holdings of neat cattle (1,453,971) and 
sheep (2,045,577) it ranked in 1900 respectively seventeenth and 
tenth among the states of the Union ; in 1907, according to the 
Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, there were in the 
state 1,561,712 neat cattle and 1,677,561 sheep. Stock-raising 
has always been important. The parks and mountain valleys are 
largely given over to ranges. The native grasses are especially 
adapted for fodder. The grama, buffalo and bunch varieties 
cure on the stem, and furnish throughout the winter an excellent 
ranging food. These native grasses, even the thin bunch varieties 
of dry hills, are surprisingly nutritious, comparing very favour- 
ably with cultivated grasses. Large areas temporarily devoted 
to cultivation with poor success, and later allowed to revert to 
ranges, have become prosperous and even noted as stock country. 
This is true of the sandhill region of eastern Colorado. The grass 
flora of the lowlands is not so rich in variety nor so abundant 
in quality as that of high altitudes. Before the plains were 
fenced large herds drifted to the south in the winter, hut now 
sufficient hay and alfalfa are cut to feed the cattle during the 
storms, which at longest are brief. An account of Colorado 
agriculture would not be complete without mentioning the 
depredations of the grasshopper, which are at times extra- 
ordinarily destructive, as also of the “ Colorado Beetle ’’ {Dory- 
phora decemhneata), or common potato-bug, which has extended 
its fatal activities eastward throughout the prairie states. 

Minerals . — Colorado is pre-eminently a mineral region, and 
to this fact it owes its colonization. It possesses unlimited 
supplies, as yet not greatly exploited, of fine building stones, 
some oil and asphalt, and related bituminous products, a few 
precious and semi-precious stones (especially tourmalines, 
beryls and aquamarines found near Canyon near the Royal 
Gorge of the Arkansas river), rare opalized and jasperized 
wood (in the eastern part of the El Paso county), considerable 
wealth of lead and copper, enormous fields of bituminous coal, 
and enormous wealth of the precious metals. In the exploitation 
of the last there have been three periods : that before the dis- 
covery of the lead-carbonate silver ores of Leadville in 1879, in 
which period gold-mining was predominant; the succeeding years 
until 1894, which silver-mining was predominant ; and the 
period since 1894, in which gold has attained an overwhelming 
primacy. The two metals are found in more than 50 counties, 
San Miguel, Gilpin, Boulder, Clear Creek, lake El Paso and 
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Teller being the leading producers. The Cripple Creek field in 
the last-named county is one of the most wonderful mining 
districts, past or present, of America. Leadville, in Lake county, 
is another. The district about Silverton (product 1870-1900 
about $35,000,000, principally silver and lead, and mostly after 
1881) has also hacl a remarkable development ; and Creede, in 
the years of its brief prosperity, was a phenomenal silver-field. 
From 1858 up to and including 1904 the state produced, accord- 
ing to the State Bureau of Mines (whose statistics have since 
about 1890 been brought into practical agreement with those 
of the national government) a value of no less than $889,203,323 
in gold, silver, lead, copper and zinc at market prices. 
(If the value of silver be taken at coinage value this total 
becomes vastly greater.) The yield of gold was $353,913,695 — 
$229,236,997 from 1895 to 1904; of silver, $386,455,463— 
$115,698,366 from 1889 to 1893; of lead, $120,742,674 — its 
importance beginning in 1879 ; of copper, $17,879,446 — 
$8,441,783 from 1898 to 1904 ; and of zinc, $10,212,045 — 
this from 1902 to 1904. Silver-mining ceased to be highly 
remunerative beginning with the closing of the India mints and 
repeal of the Sherman Law in 1893 ; since 1900 the yield has 
shown an extraordinary decrease — in 1905 it was $6,945,581, 
and in 1907 $7,411,652 — and it is said that as a result of the 
great fall in the market value of the metal the mines can now 
be operated only under the most favourable conditions and by 
exercise of extreme economy. In Lake county, for example, 
very much of the argentiferous ore that is too low for remunera- 
tive extraction (limit 1903 about $12*00 per ton) is used for 
fluxes. 1 The copper output was of slight importance until 1889 
— $1,457,749 in 1905, and $1,544,918 in 1907 ; and that of 
zinc was nil until 1902, when discoveries made it possible to 
rework for this metal enormous dumps of waste material about 
the mines, and in 1906 the zinc output was valued at $5,304,884. 
Lead products declined with silver, but a large output of low 
ores has continued at Leadville, and in 1905 the product was 
valued at $5,111,570, and in 1906 at $5,933,829. Up to 1895 
the gold output was below ten million dollars yearly ; from 
i8q8 to 1904 it ran from 21*6 to 28*7 millions. In 1897 the 
product first exceeded that of California. In 1907 the value 
was $20,826,194. Silver values ran, in the years 1880-1902, from 
11*3 to 23*1 million dollars ; and the quantities m the same years 
from 11*6 to 26*3 million ounces. In 1907 it was 11,229,776 oz., 
valued at $7,411,652. Regarding again the total combined 
product of the above five metals, its growth is shown by these 
figures for its value in the successive periods indicated : 1858- 
1879, $77^380,140; 1879-1888, $220,815,709; 1889-1898, 

$322,878,362 ; 1899-1904, $268,229,112. From 1900 to 1903 
Colorado produced almost exactly a third of the total gold and 
silver (market value) product of the entire country. 

In addition, iron ores (almost all brown hematite) occur 
abundantly, and all material for making steel of excellent 
quality. But very little iron is mined, in 1907 only 11,714 long 
tons, valued at $21,085. Of much more importance are the 
manganiferous and the silver manganiferous ores, which are 
much the richest of the country. Their product trebled from 
1889 to 1903 ; and in 1907 the output of manganiferous ores 
amounted to 99,711 tons, valued at $251,207* A small amount 
is used for spiegeleisen, and the rest as a flux. 

The stratified rocks of the Great Plains, the Parks, and the 
Plateaus contain enormous quantities of coal. The coal-bearing 
rocks are confined to the Upper Cretaceous, and almost wholly 
to the Laramie formation. The main areas are on the two 
flanks of the Rockies, with two smaller fields in the Parks. The 
east group includes the fields of Canyon City (whose product is 
the ideal domestic coal of the western states), Raton and the 
South Platte ; the Park group includes the Cones field and the 
Middle Park ; the west group includes the Yampa, La Plata 
and Grand River fields — the last prospectively (not yet actually) 
the most valuable of all as to area and quality. About tliree- 

1 The market value of silver varied in the years 1870-1885 from 
$1*32 to $1*063 an ounce; 1886-1893, $0*995 to $0*782 ; 1894- 
1904, $0*630 to $0-5722. 
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fifths of all the coal produced in the state comes from Las Animas 
and Huerfano counties. In 1901 about a third and in 1907 nearly 
two-fifths of the state s output came from Las Animas county. 
The Colorado fields are superior to those of all the other Rocky 
Mountain states in area, and in quality of product. In 1907 
Colorado ranked seventh among the coal-producing states of the 
Union, yielding 10,790,236 short tons (2*2 % of the total for the 
United States). The total includes every variety from typical 
lignite to typical anthracite. The aggregate area of beds is 
estimated by the United States Geological Survey at 18,100 
sq. m. (seventh in rank of the states of the Union) ; and the ac- 
cessible coal, on other authority, at 33,897,800,000 tons. The 
industry began in 1864, in which year 500 tons were produced. 
The product first exceeded one million tons in 1882, two in 1888, 
three in 1890, four in 1893, five in 1900. From 1897 to 1902 
the yield almost doubled, averaging 5,267,783 tons (lignite, semi- 
bituminous, bituminous, and a .steady average production of 
60,038 tons of anthracite). About one-fifth of the total product 
is made into coke, the output of which increased from 245,746 
tons in 1890 to 1,421,579 tons (including a slight amount from 
Utah) in 1907 ; in 1907 the coke manufactured in Colorado 
(and Utah) was valued at 4,747,436. Colorado holds the same 
supremacy for coal and coke west of the Mississippi that Penn- 
sylvania holds for the country as a whole. The true bituminous 
coal produced, which in 1897 was only equal to that of the 
lignitic and semi-bituminous varieties (i*75 million tons), had 
come by 1902 to constitute three-fourths (5*46 million tons) 
of the entire coal output. Much of the bituminous coal, especi- 
ally that of the Canyon City field, is so hard and clean as to be 
little less desirable than anthracite ; it is the favoured coal for 
domestic uses in all the surrounding states. 

Petroleum occurs in Fremont and Boulder counties. There 
have been very few flowing wells. The product increased from 
76,295 barrels in 1887 to above 800,000 in the early ’nineties; 
it fell thereafter, averaging about 493,269 barrels from 1899 
to 1903 ; in 1905 the yield was 376,238 barrels ; and in 1907, 
331,851 barrels. In 1905 the state ranked eleventh, in 1907 
twelfth, in production of petroleum. It is mostly refined at 
Florence, the centre of the older field. The Boulder district 
developed very rapidly after 1902 ; its product is a high-grade 
illuminant with paraffin base. Asphalt occurs in the high north 
nm of Middle Park (c, 10,000 ft.). Tungsten is found in wolf- 
ramite in Boulder county. In 1903 about 37,000 men were 
employed m the mines of Colorado. Labour troubles have 
been notable in state history since 1890. 

Mineral springs have already been mentioned. They are 
numerous and occur in various parts of the state. The most 
important are at Buena Vista, Ouray, Wagon Wheel Gap, 
Poncha or Poncho Springs (9o°-i85° F.), Canyon City, Manitou, 
Idaho Springs and Glenwood Springs (i2o°-i4o® F., highly 
mineralized). The last three places, all beautifully situated — 
the first at the base of Pike’s Peak, the second in the Clear Creek 
Canyon, and the third at the junction of the Roaring Fork with 
the Grand river — have an especially high repute. In 1904 it was 
competently estimated that the mineral yield and agricultural 
yield of the state were almost equal — somewhat above 
$47,000,000 each.^ 

In 1900 only 4*6 % of the population were engaged in manu- 
factures. They are mainly dependent on the mining industry. 
There are many large smelters and reduction plants in the state, 
most of them at Denver, Leadville, Durango and Pueblo ; at 
thf latter place there are also blast-furnaces, a steel plant and 
rolling mills. Use is made of the most improved methods of 
treating the ore. The cyanide process, introduced about 1890, 
is now one of the most important factors in the utilization of 
low-grade and refractory gold and silver ores. The improved 
dioxide cyanide process was adopted about 1895. The iron 
and steel product — mainly at Pueblo — is of great importance, 
though relatively small as compared with that of some other 
states. Nevertheless, the very high rank in coal and iron 

® The mineral yield for 1907, according to The Mineral Resources 
of the United States, 1907, amounted to $71,105,128. 
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aij^terests of ,th« sta^te among the state^f w^st of .the MassipmPIW^ 
the presence of exqellent mangamferpus ore$, a fOontral ^position 
for distribution, and much the best railway system of any moun- 
tain state, indicate tlmt Colorado will almost certainly evientu- 
ally entirely or at least largely control the trans-Mississippi 
market in iron and steel. The Federal census of 1900 credited 
the mimufacturing establishments of the state with a capital 
of $6«,835,475 and a product of $102,830,137 (increase 1890- 
1900, 142-1 %); of which output the gold, silver, lead and 
.copper smelted aipounted to $44,625,305. Of the otlier pro- 
ducts, iron and steel ($6,108,295), flouri^ and grist-mill 
products ($4,528,062), foundry and machine-shop products 
($3, 986, 985 k steam railway repair and construction work 
($3,141 ,602;, printing and publishing, wholesale slaughtering 
and meat packing, malt liquors, lumber and timber, and coke 
were the most important. The production of beet sugar is 
relatively important, as more of it was produced in Colorado in 
1905 than m any other state ; in 1906 334,386,000 lb (out of 
a grand total for the United States of 967,224,000 lb) were 
manufactured here ; the value of the product in 1905 was 
$7,198,982, being 29-2 % of the value of all the beet sugar 
produced in the United States in that year,^ 

Rathmys, — -On the 1st of January 1908 there were 5350*67 m. 
of railway in operation. The Denver Paciftc, built from Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, reached Denver in June 1870, and tlie Kansas Pacafic, 
from Kansas City, in August of the same year. Then followed 
tlie building of the Denver <Sc Rio Grande ,(1871), to which the 
earlier development of the state is largely due. The great Santa 
Fi (1873), Burlington (1882), Missouri Pacific (1887) and Rock 
Island (1888) systems reached Pueblo, Denver and Colorado 
Springs successively from the east. In 1888 the Colorado Midland 
started from Colorado Springs westward, up the Ute Pass, 
through the South Park to Leadville, and thence over the con- 
tinental divide to Aspen and Glenwood Springs. The Colorado & 
Southern, a consolidation of roads cormecting Colorado with the 
south, has also become an important system. 

Population , — 'rhe population of the state in 1870 was 39,864 ; 
in 1880, 194,327-; in 413,249; m 1900, 530,700; and 

in 1910, 799,024. Of the last total, males constituted 547 %, 
native born 83*1 %. The 10,654 persons of coloured race 
included 1437 Indians and 647 Chinese and Japanese, the rest 
being negroes. Of 185,708 males twenty-one or more years 
of age 7689 (4-1 %) were illiterate (unable to write), including 
a fourth of the Asiatics, a sixth of the Indians, one- nineteenth 
of the negroes, one m twenty-four of the foreign-born, and one 
in 147*4 of the native born. Of 165 incorporated cities, towns 
and villages, 27 had a population exceeding 2000, and 7 a 
population of above 5000. The latter wore Denver (133,859), 
Pueblo (28,137), Colorado Springs (21,085), Leadville (12,455), 
Cripple Creek (10,147), Boulder (6150) and Trinidad (5345). 
Creede, county-s^at of Mineral county, was a phenomenal silver 
caipp from its discovery in 1891 until 1893 I ^^9^ it numbered 
already 7000 inJiabitants, but the rapid depreciation of silver 
soon theieafter caused most of its mines to be closed, and in 1900 
the population was only 938. Grand Junction (pop. in 1900, 
3503) derives importance from its railway connexions, and from 
the distribution of the fruit and other products of the irrigated 
valley qf the Grand river. Roman Catliohcs are in the majority 
among church adherents, and Methodists and Presbyterians most 

^ TJio special census of manufactures of 1905 was concerned only 
with the manufacturing establishments of the state conducted undci 
the so-called factory system. The capital invested in such establish- 
ments was $107.663, 300, and the product was valued at $100,143,900. 
The coriespondmg figures for 1900 reduced to the same standard 
for purposes of comparison weie $58,172*865 and $89,067,879. 
Thus during the five years the capita! invested m factories increased 
85 I %, and the factory product 12*4 % The increase in product 
would imdoubtedly have been much gi eater but for the labour 
disturbances (described latcsr in the article), which occurred during 
tins interval. Of the total product m 2905 more than four-Afths 
were represented by the smelting of lead, copper and zinc ores, 
the manufacture of Irqn and steel, the production of coke, and the 
refining of petroleum. TOe value of the flour and grist-mill product 
was $5,783,421. 

® Census figures before 1I890 do not include Indians on reservations. 
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Admnistmtmnr^Ths iksit and only staite cdostitution- was 
adopted in 1876, It requires a separate popular vo;te on aay 
amejodment— tho^h as maoy as six may be (since 1900) voted 
on at ojae olection. Amendmeoats have been rather freely 
adopted. The General Assemblies fare biennial, sessions limited 
to 90 days (45 before 1884) ; state and county dections are hdd 
at tlie same time (since 1902)^ A declared intention to become 
a United States citizen ceased in 1902 to be sufficient qualifica*- 
tion for voters, full citizenship (with residence qtmlifications) 
being made requisite. An act of 1909 provides that election 
campaign expenses shall be borne “ only by tlie state and by 
the candidates,” and authorized appropriations for this purpose. 
Full woman auflfrage was adopted in 1893 (by a majority of 
about '6000 votesX Women have served in the legislature and 
in many minor offices ; they are not eligible as jurora. The 
governor may veto any separate item an an appropriation 
bill. The state treasurer and auditor may not hold office during 
two consecutive terms. Convicts are deprived of the privilege 
of citizenship only .during imprisonment. County government is 
of the commissioner type. There is a State Voter’s League 
similar to that of Illinois, 

Jn 1907 the total bonded debt of the state w-as $393,500 ; the 
General Assembly in 1906 auUionzed the issue of $9oa>ooo worth 
of bonds to fund outstanding military certiheates of indebtedness 
incurred in suppressing insurrections at Cripple Creek and 
elsewhere in 1903-1904. The question of issuing bonds for all 
outstanding werrunts was decided to be voted on by the people 
in November 1908. Taxation has been very erratic. From 
1877 to 1893 the total assessment rose steadily from $3,453,946 
to $338722,417 ; it then fell at least partly owing to the de- 
preciation in and uncertain values of mining property, and from 
1894 to 1900 fluctuated between 192*2 and 2i6’8 million dollars; 
in 1901 it was raised to $465,874,288, and fluctuated in the 
years following ; the estimateil total assessment for 1907 was 
$365,000,000. 

Of charitable and reformatory institutions a soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home (1889) is maintained at Monte Vista, a school for 
the deaf and blind (1874) at Colorado Springs, an insane asylum 
(1879) at Pueblo, a home for dependent and neglected children 
(1895) at Denver, an mdus trial school for girls (1887) near 
Morrison, and for boys (i88i) at Golden, a reformatory (1889) 
at Buena Vista, and a penitentiary (1868) at Canyon City. 
Denver was one of the earliest cities in the country to institute 
special courts for juvenile offenders ; a reform that is wideoi|ig 
in influence and promise. The parole system is in force mifihe 
state reformatory ; and in the mdustrid s(Chool at Golden (for 
youthful offenders) no locks, bars or cells are used, tlie* theory 
being to treat the inmates as “ students,” The state has a 
parole law and an indeterminate-sentence law for convicts. 

The public school system of Colorado dates from 1861, when 
a sclioci law was passed by the Territorial legislation ; this law 
was superseded by that of 1876, which with subsequent amend- 
ments is still in force. In expenditure for the public schools 
per capita of total population from X890 to 1903 Colorado was 
one of a small group of leading states. In 1906 there were 
1^7,836 persons of school age (from 6 to 21) in the state, and of 
tliese 144,007 were enrolled in the schools ; the annual cost of 
education was $4*34 per pupil. In 1902-1903, 92*5 % of persons 
from 5 to i8 years of age were enrolled in the sschools. The 
institutions of the . state are : the University of Colorado, at 
Boulder, opened 1877 ; the School of Mines, at Golden (1873) J 
the Agricultural Collegq, at Fort Collins (1870); the Normal 
School (1891) at Greeley ; and the above-mentioned industrial 
schools, All ore supported by special taxes and appropriations*— 
the Agricultural College receiving aho the usual aid from the 
federal government. Experiment stations in connexion with the 
college ore maintained at different points. Colorado College 
(1874) Colorado Springs, Christian but not denominational, 
and the University of Denver, Methodist, are on independent 
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{oundMioila. The United Stato inmnsltains ,aa^ JfAn School lat 
Gxaad junction. ‘ > 

//^i/ory^-nAjDoording as one regards the Ij^uisiaiaa purchase 
as mfduding ori not iinchidiagt Texais to the Rio Gflunde N(m the 
territorial meanbg of the state of Texas of ®845j|,»ane may say 
that all of Cotoraudo east of the meridian of the head of the Rio 
Grande, or only that north of the Arkansas and east of the 
meridian of its head, passed to the United States m ii8o3. At 
all events the icqrnjer between the Rio Grande and the Arkansas 
was Spanish irom 1819 to when it became Americaai 

territory as a tpart of the state of Texas ; and .in 1850,, a 
boundary arrangement between that stitte and the federal 
government, was incorporated in the public dontiam, Tim 
territory west of the divide was included in the Mexican cession 
of 11848. Within Colorado there are pueblos and cave dwellings 
commeatiorative of the Indian period and culture of the soutli- 
west. Coronado may have entered Colorado m 1540 ; there 
are also meagre records of indisputable Spianish explorations 
in theisouth in the latter half of the i8th century (friars Escab 
lante .and Dominguez in 1776). In 1806 Zebulon M. Pike, 
mapping the Arkansas and Red rivers of the Louisiana Territory 
for the government of the United States, followed the Arkansas 
into Colorado, incidentally discovering the famous peak that 
bears his name. In 1819 Major S. H. Long explored the valleys 
of the South Platte and Atfkansas, pronouncing them unin- 
habited and iincultivahk (as he also 'did tlie valley of the Mis- 
souri, whence the idea of the “ Great American Desert ,His 
work also is commemorated by a ifamous summit of the Rockies. 
There is nothing more of importance in Colorado annals until 
1858. From 1804 to 1854 the whole or parts of Colorado were 
included, nominally, under some half-dozen territories carved 
successively out of the Trans-Mississippi -country ; but not one of 
these had any practical significance for an uninhabited land. In 
1828 (to 1832) a fortified trading post was established near La 
Junta in the Arkansas valley on the Santa Fc trail ; m 1834-1836 
several private forts were erected on the Platte ; in 1841 the 
first overland lemigrants to the Pacific coast crossed the state, 
and in 1846-1847 the Mormons settled temporarily at the old 
Mexican town of Pueblo. John -C. Fremont had explored the 
region m 1842-1843 (and unofTicially in later years for railway 
routes), and gave juster reports of the country to the world than 
his predecessors. Commerce was tributary in these years to the 
(Flew) Mexican town of Taos. 

Colorado was practically an unknown country when in 1858 
gold was discovered in the plains, on the tributanes of the South 
Platte, near Denver. In 1859 various discoveries were made 
in the mountains. The liistory of Denver goes back to this time. 
Julesburg, m the extreme north-cast cornier, at the intersection 
of the Platte valley and the overland wagon route, became 
transiently important during the rush of settlers that followed. 
Emigration from the East was stimulated by the panic and hard 
times following 1857. During? i860, 1861 and 1862 there was 
a continuous stream of immigration. Denver (under its present 
name), Black Hawk, Golden, Central City, Mount Vernon and 
Nevada City were all founded in 1859 ; Breckenridge, Empire, 
Gold Hill, Georgetown and Mill City date from i860 and t86i. 
The political development of the next few years was very com- 
plicated. “ Arapahoe County,’^ including all Colorado, was 
organized as a part of Kansas Territory m 1858 ; but a delegate 
was also sent to CongreBs to work for the admission of . an inde- 
pendent territory (called “ Jefferson *’). At the sarne time, 
early in i860, la movement for statehood was inaugurated, a 
constitution being framed and submitted to the people, who 
rejected it, adopting later in the year a constitution of terri- 
torial government. Accordingly the Territory of Jefferson arose, 
assuming to rule over six degrees of latitude (37°-43°) and eight 
of longitude (io2°-ixo°). Tiien there was the Kansas territorial 
gover^ent .also, and under this a full county organization was 
maintained. Finally, peoples^’ court, actmg wholly without 
reference to Kansas, and with no more than suited them (some 
districts refusing taxes) to the local provisional legislature, 
secured justice in the mming country. The .provisional legis- 
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laturc of the Territory of Jefferson maintained a wholly illegal 
but rather creditable existence somewhat precariously and 
ineffectively until 1861. Its acts, owing to the indifference of 
the settlers, had slight importance. Some, such as .tlie first 
charter Of Denver, were later re-enacted under the legal tetritorial 
government, organized by the United States -m February 1861. 
Colorado City was the first capital, but was soon replaced by 
Golden,, which was the capital from 1862 until 1868, when Denver 
was made the seat of government (in 1H81 permanently, by vole 
of the people). In 1862 some Texas forces were ilefeated by 
Colorado forces in an attempt to occupy the icrnlory for the 
Confedciacy. From 1864 to 1870 there was iroL.hle with tlie 
(xheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. A sanguinary attack on an 
Indian camp m Kiowa county in 1864 is known as the Sand 
Creek Massaeve. In 1867 the Republican party had prepared 
for the admission of Colorado as a state, but the enabling act was 
vetoed by President Johnson, .and statehood was not gained 
until 1876. Finally, under a congressional enabling act of the 
3rd of March 1875, ^ constitution was framed by a convention 
at Denver (20th of December 1875 i4fh of March 1876) and 
adopted by the people on the ist of Julv 1876. The admission 
of Colorado to the Union W£is thereupim ]m)claimed on the ist 
of August 1876. 

From this time op the history of the state was long largely 
that of her great mining camps. After 1890 industrial con- 
ditions were confused and temporanh' set greatly backward 
by strikes and lockouts in the mines, particularly in 1894, 1896- 
1897 and 1903-1904, several times tlircatening civil war and 
necessitating the establishment of martial law. (Questions of 
railways, of franchises, union scales and the recognition of the 
union in contracts, questions of sheep and cattle interests, 
politics, civic, legal and industrial questions, all entered into 
the economic troubles of these years. The Colorado “ labour 
wars were among the most important struggles between labour 
and capital, and afforded probal% the most sensational episodes 
in the story of all labour troubles in the United States m these 
years. A state board of arbitiation was created in 1896, but 
Its usefulness vva.s impaired by an opinion of the state atlornc)’- 
general (in 1901) that it could not enforce .subpoenas, compel 
testimony or enforce dccisitins. A law establishing an eight- 
hour day for underground miners and smelter employees (1899) 
was unanimously voided by the state supreme court, but in 1902 
the people amended the constitution and ordered the geneial 
assembly to ic enact the law for labourcu'rt in imaes, smelters rnd 
dangerous employments. Following the repeal of the Sherman 
Law and other acts and tondoncics unfavourable to silver coinage 
m i 8()3 and thereafter, the silver question became the dominant 
issue in politics, lesulting in the success of the Populibt-Demo- 
cratic fusion .party in three successive elections, and permanently 
and greatly altering prior party organizations. 

The governors of Colorado have been as follows : — 
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W. GUpin . . . I8f>i 

1 E M. McCook . 

T 86() 

J Rvans . . . i8f)2 

S. H Elbert 


'« 7 t 

A. Cummin2=: . . 1865 

E. JM. McC 00k . 

1874 

A. C. Hunt. . .1867 

1 J. U. Routt 


1875 

State 



1 L Routt 

Republican 

1876 


F. W. Pitkin 


187*) 


J . B. Grant . 

Democmt 

188^ 


B. H. Eaton 

Repubhean 

1885 


A. Adams . 

Democrat 

1887 


1 . A. Cooper 

Republican 

1890 


[. L Routt . 

9sf 

1891 


D H. Waite 

Populist 

1893 


A. W. M'Intiie . 

Republican 

1895 


A. Adams 

Dcm.-Popuhst 

1897 


C. S. Thomas 


1899 


J B Orman 

, , 

190T 


J. H. Peabody 

Repubhean 

1901 


A. Adams 

Democrat 

1905 i 


Jesse F. McDonald 

Republican 

1905 ' 


Benrv A. Buchtel 


1907 


John H. Shafroth 

Democrat 

igog 



1 Adams was maugurated on the loili ot January, having \mm 
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Authorities. — For topography and genet al description ; Hayden 
and assistants, rqxjrts on Colorado, U.S. Department of the Intcnori 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories (13 vols., 
1867-1878), various reports, especially annual report for 1874; 
Captain J. C. Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains in /S4J, published 1845 as Congressional document 
28th Congress, 2iul Session, House Executive Document No, 166, 
and various other editions. Other eaily exploring reports are : 
The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike . . . Through Louisiana 
Territory and in New Spain in the Years rSo5-6~7, edited by E. Coues 
(3 vols.. New Yoik, 1895) ; Account of an Expedition from Pittsbureh 
to the Rocky Mountains, under the Command of Major S H, 

Long: (ompiled by Edwin James (3 vols, London; 2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1823) > Captain ft. Stansbury, Exploration of the 
X" alley of the Great Salt Lake (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1852 ; also as 
Senate Executive Document No. 3, 32nd Congress Special Session) ; 
Francis Paiknian, The California and Oregon Trail (Now York, 
1849; revised ed., Boston, 1892), — a nairativc of personal experi- 
ence, as arc the two following books : Bayard Taylor, Colorado ; 
A Summer Tnp (New York, 1867) ; Samuel Bowles, The Switzerland 
of America, A Summer Vacation in Colorado (Springfield, Mass,, 
1869) ; F. Fossett, Colorado ; A Histoncal, Descriptive and Statistical 
Work on the Rocky Mountain Gold and Silver Region (Denver, 1878 ; 
New York, 1879, 2nd cd , 1880). 

On fauna and flora ' United States Biological Survey, Bulletins 
(especially No. lo), <&c. ; the Biennial Report ot the State Game and 
Fisa Commissioner, United States Geological Survey, r<^th Annual 
Report, pt. v., and 20th A R.. pt. 5. and various publications of the 
United States Forestry Division for forest and forest reserves , 
Porter and Coulter, Synopsis of the Flora of Colorado (1879J ; ami 
scattered papers m scientific periodicals. On climate • Unitcdi States 
Department of Agriculture, Colorado Climate and Crop Service 
(monthly). On soil and agriculture : Annual Report ol the State 
Board of Agncultiirc (since 1878), of the State Agticultiiral College, 
Agricultural Experiment Station (mucc 1887), and of the State 
Board of Horticulture ; Biennial Report of the State Board of Land 
Commissioners (since 1879) ; publications of the United Stales 
Department of Agncultuie, various bulletins on agrostology, water 
supply and irrigation, 6 cc. (See Department bibliographies) ; 
United States Census. 1900 (Stales), Bulletin 177, " Agriculture in 
Colorado " (Special), Bulletin 16, “ Irrigation in the United States " 
(1902), tS:c. ; United States (Geological Survey, vaiious materials, 
consult bibliographies in its Bulletins 100, 177, 215, 301, ike. On 
manufactures ' publications of United States Onsus, 1900, and tho 
special census of manufactures, 1905. On mineral industries : 
(Jnited States (Geological Survey, Annual Report, annual volume 
on " Mineral Resources " , also the annual Mineral Industry (Roth- 
well’s New York London) ; Colorado State Bureau of Mines, 
Biennial Report, Inspectoi of Coal Mines, Biennial Hi port (since 
188^-1884) , and an enormous (juantity of information m the 
publications of the United States (Geological Survey. For labour 
tioubles sec below. On railways, sec annual Statistics of RaiUvays 
of the United Slates Interstate Commcicc Coniinis.sion, and Poor’s 
Manual (Annual, New York). Rivers, sec Index to Reports of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army (3 vols , 1900, covering 
1866 K^oo) ; publications United States Geological Survey. On 
population * iJnited Stales Census, 1900, Administration : J. W. 
Mills' Annotated Statutes of the State of Colorado ... (2 vols., 
Denvci, i8tir, vol lu. i8<)6), Helen L. Sumner, Equal Suffrage tn 
Colorado (New York, 1909) , J E Snook, Colorado History and 
Government (Denver, 1904), is a reliable school epitome I 

On history F. L. Paxson, “ A Piolimmary Bibliography of I 
Colorado History,” being vol. iii., No. 3, of University of Colorado 
Studies (fune 1906), H H. Bancioft, History of . Nevada, 
Colorado and Wyoming, rj40~iSS8 (San Francisco, 1890) ; on 
labour conditions and troubles consult : Reports of the State Bureau 
of Laboiii Statistics (since 1892) , Annual Reports of the State Board 
of Arbitiation (since 1898) ; publications of United States Bureau 
of l.aboi]r (bibliographies) ; also especially Senate Document 122. 
58th Con|p*ess, 3r(l Session, covering the years 1880--1904. See also 
Cripple Creek and Licadvillf. 

COLORADO RIVER9 a stream in the south of the Argentine 
Republic. It has its sources on the eastern slopes of the Andes 
in the lat. of the Chilean volcano Tinguiririca (about 34® 48^ S ), 
and pursues a general E.S.E. course to the Atlantic, where 
it discharges through several channels of a delta extending 
from lat. 39*^ 30' to 39° 50' S. Its total length is about 620 m., 
ol which about 200 m. from the coast up to Pichemahuida is 
navigable for vessels of 7 ft. draft. It has been usually described 
as being formed by the confluence of the Grande and Barrancas, 

elected on tho return of the vote, which had been notoriously cor- 
luptecl in Denver anti elsewhere. Tlic Republican legislature, after 
investigating the election and upon receiving from Peabody a written 
promise that he would resign in twenty-four hours, declared on the 
i6th of March that Peabody was elected His resignation on the 
17th of March made Licutenant-Govemor M ‘Donald governor of the 
state 


but as the latter is only a small stream compared with the 
Grande it is better described as a tributary, and the Grande as 
a part of the main river under another name. After leaving the 
vicinity of the Andes the Colorado flows through a barren, arid 
territory and receives no tributary of note except the Curaco, 
which has its sources in the Pampa territory and is considered 
to be part of the ancient outlet of the now closed lacustrine basin 
of southern Mendoza. The bottom lands of the Colorado in its 
course across Patagonia are fertile and wooded, but their area 
is too limited to support more than a small, scattered population. 

COLORADO RIVER, a stream in the south-west of the United 
States of America, draining a part ot the high and arid plateau 
between the Rocky mountains and the Sierra Nevada in Cali- 
fornia. The light rainfall scarcely suffices over much of the 
river^s course to make good the loss by evaporation from the 
waters drained from mountain snows at its source. Its head- 
waters are known as the Green river, which rises in north-west 
Wyoming and after a course of some 700 m. due south unites 
in south-east Utah with the Grand river, flowing down from 
Colorado, to form the main trunk of the Colorado proper. The 
Green cuts its way through the Uinta mountains of Wyoming ; 
then flowing intermittently in the open, it crosses successive 
uplifts in a series of deep gorges, and flows finally at the foot of 
canyon walls 1500 ft. high near its junction with the Grand. 

The C'olorado m its course below the junction has formed 
a region that is one of the most wonderful of the world, not only 
for its unique and magnificent scenery, but also because it affords 
the most remarkable example known of the work of differential 
weathering and erosion by wind and water and the exposure 
of geologic strata on an enormous scale. Above the Paria the 
river flows through scenery comparatively tame until it reaches 
the plateau of the Marble Canyon, some 60 m. in length. The 
walls here arc at first only a few score of feet in height, but 
increase rapidly to almost 5000 ft. At its southern end is the 
Little Colorado. Above this point eleven rivers with steep 
mountain gradients have joined cither the Green or the Grand 
or their united system. The Little Colorado has cut a trench 
1800 ft. deep into the plateau in the last 27 m. as it approaches 
the Colorado, and empties into it 2625 ft. above the sea. Here 
the Colorado turns abruptly west directly athwart the folds 
and fault line of the plateau, through the Grand Canyon {q-v,) 
of the Colorado, which is 217 m. long and from 4 to 20 m. wide 
between the upper cliffs. The walls, 4000 to 6000 ft high, drop 
m successive escarpments of 500 to 1600 ft., banded in splendid 
colours, toward the gloomy narrow gorge of the present river. 
Below the confluence of the Virgin river of Nevada the Colorado 
abruptly turns again, this time southward, and flows as the 
boundary between Arizona and California and in part between 
Arizona and Nevada, and then through Mexican territory, some 
450 m. farther to the Gulf of California. Below the Black 
Canyon the river lessens in gradient, and in its lower course flows 
in a broad sedimentary valley — a distinct estuarine plain extend- 
ing northward beyond Yuma — and the channel through much 
of this region is bedded in a dyke-1 ike embankment lying above 
the flood-plain over which the escaping water spills in time of 
flood. This dyke cuts off the flow of the river to the remarkable 
low area in southern California known as the Salton Sink, or 
Coahuila Valley, the descent to which from the river near Yuma 
is very much greater than the fall in the actual river-bed from 
Yuma to the gulf. In the autumn of 1904, the diversion flow 
from the river into a canal heading in Mexican territory a few 
miles below Yuma, and intended for irrigation of California 
south of the Sink, escaped control, and the river, taking the canal 
as a new channel, recreated in California a great inland sea — to 
the bed of which it haij frequently been turned formerly, for 
example, in 1884 and 1891 — and for a time practically aban- 
doned its former course through Mexican territory to the Gulf 
of California. But it was effectively dammed in the early part 
of 1907 and returned to its normal course, from which, however, 
there was still much leakage to Salton Sea; in July 1907 the 
permanent dam was completed. From the Black Canyon to the 
sea the Colorado normally flows through a desert-like basin. 
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to the west of which, in Mexico, is Laguna Maquata (or Salada), 
lying in the so-called Pattie Basin, which was formerly a part 
of the Gulf of California, and which is frequently partially 
flooded (like Coahiiila Valley) by the delta waters of the Colorado. 
Of the total length of the Colorado, about 2200 m., 500 m. or 
more from the mouth are navigable by light steamers, but 
channel obstacles make all navigation difficult at low water, 
and impossible about half the year above Mojave. The whole 
area drained by the river and its tributaries is about 225,000 
sq. m. ; and it has been estimated by Major J. W. Powell that 
in its drainage basin there are fully 200,000 sq. m. that have 
been degraded on an average 6000 ft. It is still a powerful 
eroding stream in the canyon portion, and its course below the 
canyons has a shiftmg bed much obstructed by bars built of 
sediment carried from the upper course. The desert country 
toward the mouth is largely a sandy or grpelly aggradation 
plain of the river. The regular fl(x>ds are in May and June. 
Others, due to rains, are rare. The rise of the water at such 
times is extraordinarily rapid. Enormous drift is left in the 
canyons 30 or 40 ft. above the normal level. The valley near 
Yuma is many miles wide, frequently inundated, and remark- 
ably fertile ; it is often called the “ Nile of America from its 
resemblance in climate, fertility, overflows and crops. These 
alluvial plains are covered with a dense growth of mesquite, 
cottonwood, willow, arrow wood, quelite and wild hemp. Irri- 
gation is essential to regular agriculture. There is a fine delta 
in the gulf. The Colorado is remarkable for exceedingly high 
tides at its mouth and for destructive bores. 

In 1540, the second year that Spaniards entered Arizona, 
they discovered the Colorado. Hernando dc Alarcon co-operat- 
ing with F. V. de Coronado, explored with ships the Gulf of 
California and sailed up the lower river ; Melchior Diaz, march- 
ing along the shores of the gulf, likewise reached the river , and 
Captain Garcia L6pez de Cdrdenas, marching from Zufii, reached 
the Grand Canyon, but could not descend its walls In 1604 
Juan dc Onatc crossed Arizona from New Mexico and descended 
the Santa Maria, Bill Williams and Colorado to the gulf. The 
name Colorado was first applied to the present Colorado Chiquito, 
and probably about 1630 to the Colorado of to-day. But up 
to 1869 great portions of the river were still unknowm. James 
White, a miner, in 1867, told a picturesque story (not generally 
accepted as true) of making the passage of the Grand Canyon 
on the river. In 1869, and in later expeditions, the feat was 
accomplished by Major J. W. Powell. There have been since 
then repeated explorations and scientific studies. 

Sou C. E. Dutton, “ Tcrtiaiy Histoiy of the Crrand Canyon,” t/.6. 
Geological Survey, Monograph II. (1882) ; J. W. Powell, kxploraiton 
of the Colorado River (Washington, 1875), and Canyons of the Colorado 
(Meadville, Pa. 1895) ; F. S Dellcnbaugh, Romance of the Colorado 
River (New York, 1902), and Canyon Voyage (igo8) ; G. W. James, 
Wonders of the Colorado Desert (2 vols., Boston, 1906). 

COLORADO SPRINGS, a city and the county-seat of El Paso 
county, Colorado, U.S.A., about 75 m. S. of Denver. Pop. 
(1890) 11,140 ; (1900) 21,085, of whom 2300 were foreign-born ; 
(1910, census) 29,078. The city is served by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Denver & Rio Grande, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific (of which the city is a terminus), the Colorado & 
Southern, the Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek District (con- 
trolled by the Colorado & Southern), and the Colorado Midland 
railways, of which the first three are continental systems. 
Continuous on the west with Colorado Springs is Colorado City 
(pop. in 1900, 2914), one of the oldest settlements of Colorado, 
and the first capital (1861). Colorado Springs is superbly 
situated where the Rocky Mountains rise from the great plains 
of the prairie states, surrounded on all sides by foothills save 
in the south-east, where it is open to the prairie. To the south 
of the mesa (tableland) on which it lies is the valley of Fountain 
Creek. To the west is the grand background of the canyon-riven 
Rampart range, with Pike’s Peak {q*v.) dominating a half-dozen 
other peaks (among them Cameron Cone, Mt. Rosa, Cheyenne 
Mt.) 9000 to 12,000 ft in height. Monument Creek traverses 
the city. The streets are of generous width (100-140 ft.), and are 
well shaded by trees. There are several fine parks. The city is 
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the seat of a state asylum for the deaf, dumb and blind, of a 
printers’ home for union men, which was endowed in 1892 by 
Anthony J. Drexel and George W. Childs, and of Colorado 
College (1874), one of the leading educational institutions of 
the Rocky Mountain states, and the oldest institution for higher 
education in the state. The college is coeducational and non- 
sectarian. In 1908 it had a permanent endowment of about 
$425,000, a faculty of 46 and 607 students ; the library con- 
tained 40,000 bound volumes and as many pamphlets. The 
departments of the institution are a college of arts ; schools of 
engineering (1903). music, and (1906) forestry ; and the Cutler 
Academy, a preparatory school under the control of the college. 
In 1905 Gen. W. J. Palmer (1836-1909) and W. A. Bell gave to 
the college Manitou Park, a tract of forest Lind covering about 
13,000 acres and situated about 20 m. from Colorado Springs. 

Bright sunshine and a pleasant climate (mean annual tempera- 
ture about 48° F., rainfall 14 m., falling almost wholly from 
April to September, relative humidit) 59), combined with 
beautiful scenery, have made the city a favourite health resort 
and place of residence. Land deeds for tiiy property have 
always excluded saloons. The municipality owns and operates 
the water system, water being drawn from lakes near Pike’s 
Peak. The scenery about the city is remarkable. Manitou 
(6100-6300 ft.) a popular summer resort, lies about 6 m. (by 
rail) north-west of Colorado Springs, in a glen at the opening 
of Ute Pass (so-named because it was formerly used by the Ute 
Indians), with the mountains rising from its edge. Its springs 
of soda and iron belong to the class of weak compound carbon- 
ated soda waters. In the neighbourhood are the Cave of the 
Winds, the Grand Caverns, charming glens, mountain lakes and 
picturesque canyons , and the Garden of the Gods,— approached 
by a narrow gateway between two tremendous masses of red 
rock 330 ft high, and strewn (about 500 acres) with great rocks 
and ridges of brightly coloured sandstone, whose grotesque shapes 
and fantastic arrangement have suggested a playground of 
superhuman beings. At the southern end of the Rampart 
range is Cheyenne Mt (9407 ft ), on whose slope w^as buried 
Helen Hunt Jackson (“ H.H.”), who has left many pictures ot 
this country m her stories. The two Cheyenne Canyons, with 
\valls as high as 1000 ft. and beautiful falls, and the road 
over the mountain side toward Cripple Creek, afford exquisite 
views. Monument Park (10 m. N ) is a tract of fantastically 
eroded sandstone rocks, similar to those in the Garden of the 
Gods. 

In 1859 a winter mining party coming upon the sunny valley 
near the present Manitou, near the old Fontaine-qui-Bouille, 
settled El Dorado.” Colorado City is practically on the same 
site. In 1870, as part of the town development work of the 
Denver and Rio Grande railway, of which General W. J . Palmer 
was the president, a land company founded Colorado Springs 
In 1872 Manitou (fiist La Fontaine) was founded. Colorado 
Springs was laid out m 1871, was incorporated in 1872, and was 
first chartered as a city in 1878. A new^ charter (May 1909) 
provided for the recall of elective officials. A road over the Ute 
Pass to South Park and Leadville was built, and at one time 
about 12,000 horses and mules were employed in freighting to 
the Leadville camps. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific rail- 
way reached the city in 1888. The greatest part of the Cripple 
Creek mining properties is owned in Colorado Springs, where the 
exchange is one of the greatest in the world. 

COLOSSAE, once the great city of south-west Phrygia, w^as 
situated on rising ground (1150 ft.) on the left bank of the 
Lycus (Churuk Su), a tributary of the Maeander, at the upper 
end of a narrow^ gorge 2J m. long, where the river runs between 
cliffs from 50 to 60 ft. high. It stood on the great trade route 
from Sardis to Celaenae and Iconium, and was a large, prosperous 
city (Herod, vii. 30 ; Xenophon, Anab. i. 2, § 6), until it was 
ruined by the foundation of Laodicea in a more advantageous 
position. The town was celebrated for its wool, which was 
dyed a purple colour called colosstnus. Colossae was the seat 
of an early Christian church, the result of St Paul’s activity 
at Ephesus, though perhaps actually founded by Epaphras. 
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The! Atirdi, to ivhich &t Paul wrote a letter, wate mmxAy ooitt- 
posed of mingled Greek and Plirygian elements deeply imbued 
with fantastic and fanatical mysticism. Colossaie lasted uttial 
the 7 th and 8 t 3 i centuries, when it was gradually dcsertfed undter 
pressure of the Arab invasions. Its place was taken by Khonae 
(Khonus) — a strong fortress on a rugged spur of Mt. Kadmus; 
3 m. to the south, which became a pliee of importance during 
the wars between the Byzantines and Turks, and was the 
birthplace of the historian, Nicetas Khoniates. The worship of 
angels alluded to by St Paul (Col. ii. t8), and condemned in the 
4th century by a council at Laodicea, reappears in the later 
worship of St Michael, in whose honour a celebrated church, 
destroyed by the Scljuks in the i2th century, was built on the 
right bank of the Lyc'us ' 

Stic Sir W, M. Ramsay, Cdtes afid Bhhopfics of Phngin, X'’oI. i, 
COLOSSAL CAVERN, a cave in Kentucky, U.S.A , the main 
entrance of which is at the foot of a steep hill bc‘yond Kclen 
Valley, and ij m. from Mammoth Cave. It is conivected with 
what has long been known as the Bed Quilt Cave Several 
entrances found by local explorers were rough and difficmlt. 
They were closed when the property was Iwught in 1896 by the 
Louisville & Nashville railway and a new approach made as 
indicated on the accompanying map. From the surface to the 
floor is 240 ft. ; umler Chester Sandstone and m the St Louis 
Limesbuie. Fossil corals fix the geological age of the rock. 
The temperature is uniformly 54® Fahr., and the atmosphere 
is optically and chemically pure. Lovely incrustations alternate 
with queer and grotesque figures. There- are exquisite gypsum 
rosettes and intricately involved helictites. 



Tremendous force.s have been at work, suggesting earthquakes 
and eruptions ; but really all is due to the chemical and mechani- 
cal action of water. The so-called “ Ruins of Carthage ** fill a 
hall 400 ft long by 100 ft wide and 30 ft. high, whose fiat roof 
is a vast homogeneous limestone block. Isolated detached 
blocks measure from 50 to loo ft. in length. Edgar Vaughan 
and W L. Marshall, civil engineers, surveyed every part of the 
rave. Vaughan’s Dome is 40 ft. wide, 300 ft. lotig, and 79 ft.' 
high Numerous other domes exist, and many deep pits. The 
grandest place of all is the Colossal Dome, which used to be 


entened from the? by windlass and a mpe reaching 
11351 ft. to dhe* floor. This is now used only for illuminatian by 
raising and? towering a fire-basket. The present entrance is by a 
gateway buttressed by alabaster shafts, one of which, 75 ft. 
high, h' named Henry- Gay’s Monument. The dome walls arise 
in a series of richly tinted tings, each 8 o<r 10 ft. thick, and each 
fringed by stalactites. The symmetry is remarkable, at>d the 
revcrlierations ate strangely musical. The Pearly Pool, ' in a 
chamber near a pit 86 ft. deep, glistens with countless cave 
pearls. The route beyond is between rows of stately shafts, 
an# ends in a copious chalybeate spring. Blind flies, spiders; 
beetles and crickets abound ; and now and then a blind crawifish 
darts through the waters ; but as compared with many caverns 
the* fauna and flora are not abundant. It is Conjectured, not 
without some- reason, that there is a coiMiexion, as yet undis** 
covered, between the Colossal and the Mammoth caves. It 
seems certain that Eden Valltey, which now lieo' between them, 
is a vast tumble-down of an immense cavern that formerly 
united them into one. (H. C. H ) 

COLOSSIANB, iSPmiM TO THE* the twelfth book of the 
New Te^ament, the authorship' of which is a’scribed tx> the 
Apostle Paul. Cdossae, like the other Phrygian cities of 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, had not been visited by Paul, but owed 
Its belief in Jesus Christ to Epaphras, a Colossian, who had been 
^inverted by Paul', perhaps in fephesus, and hod laboured not 
only in his native city but also in the adjacent portions of the 
Lycus valley, — a Christian in whom- Paul reposra the greatest 
confidence as one competent to interpret the gospel of whose 
truth Paul was convinced (i. 7 ; iv. 12, T3). This Epaphras, 
like the majority of the Colossians, was a Gentile. It is probable, 
however, brith from the letter itself and from the fact that 
Colossae was a trade centre, that Jews were there with their 
synagogues (cf. also Josephus, Ant. xii. 149). And it is further 
probable that some of the' Clentiles, Who afterwards became 
Christians, were either Jewish proselytes or adherents who paid 
reverence to the God of the Jews. At all events, the letter 
indicates ti sensitiveness on the part of the Christians not only 
to oriental mysticism and theosophy (cf Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia^ and Cfmrch in the R\>mm 
Empire)^ but also to the Judaism of the Diaspora. 

Our first definite knowledge of the Colossian Church dates 
from the presence of Epaphras in Rome in a.d. 62-64 (or A.O/ 
56-58), when Paul was a prisoner. He arrived with newsy 
perhaps with a letter' (J. R. Harris, Expositor, Dec. 1898, 

404 ff.), touching the state of religion in Colossae. Paul learnsj 
to his joy, of their faith, hope and love ; of the order and stability 
of their faith ; and of their reception of Clirist Jesus the Lord 
(i. 4', 8 ; ii. 5-7). He sees no sign of an attack upon him or his 
gospel. On the contrary, loyalty to him and sympathy with 
him in his sufferings are everywhere manifest (i. 9, 24 ; iii 2 ; 
iv. 8) ; and the gospel of Christ is advancing herfe as elsewhere 

1. 6). At the same time he detects a lack oi cheerfulness and a 
lack of spiritual understanding in the Church. The joy Of the 
^spel, expressing itself in songs and thanksgivings, is damped 
(iii. 15, 16), and, above all, the message' of Christ does not 
dwell richly enough in them. Tliotigh the believers know the 
grace of God they arc not filled with a knowledge of his will, 
so that their conduct is lacking in that strength and joy and 
perfection, that richness of the fulness of knowledge expected 
of those who had been made full in Christ (i. 6, 9-J1, 28; ii. 

2, 7, 10). The reason for this, Paul sees, is the influence of the 
claim made by certain teachers in Colossae that the Christians, 
in order to attain unto and be assured of .salvation, must 
supplement Paul’s message with their own fuller and more 
perfect wisdom, and must observe certain rites and practices 
(ii. 76 , 21, ^^ 3 ) connected with the Worship of angels (ii. 18, 23) 
and elementary spirits (ii. 8, 20). 

The origin and the exact nature of this religious movment 
are alike uncertain, (i) If it represents a type of syncretism as 
definite as that known to have existed in the developed gnostic 
systems of the 2nd century, it is inconceivable that Paul should 
have passed it by as easily as he did. (2) As there is no reference 
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to celibacy, conimuftisnv aftd <rf tlm sen, it is im*- 

probable tliAt’th© movemeftfe is identical with that of the Essencs. 
(3) The phenomena might bd explained soMy on* the ba»is of 
Judaism (von Soden, Peake). Certainly the asceticism and 
ritualism might so be interpreted, for there was among the Jews 
of the Dispersion an increasing tendency tb asceticism^ by way 
of protest against the excesses of the Gentiles. The reference 
in li. 23 to severity of the body may have to do with fasting 
prepaoratoary to seeing visions (ci. Ap0£* B^uah, xxi. r, ix. 2, 
V. 7). Eveni the* worship of angels, not only as mediators of 
lievelktion and visbns, but also as cosmical beings, is a well- 
knbwn fact in late Judaism (Apo^i Bur. Iv. 3 ; Eikiopu Emck, 
bt. II, Ixi. 10 j Col. ii. 8, 20; Gal. iv. 3). Ad for the word 
“ philosophy (ii. 8), it is not necessary to take it in the technical 
Greek sens© when the usage of Phib and Josephus permits a 
looser meaning. Finally the references to circumcision, para-- 
dosts (ii. 8) and dogmata (ii. 20), directly suggest a Jewish origin. 
If We resort solely to Judaism for explanation, it must be a 
Judaism of the Diaspora type. (4) The difficulty with the last- 
mentioned position is tliat it under-estimates the speculative 
tendencies of the errorists and ignores the direct influence of 
oriental theosophy. It is quite true that Paul does not directly 
attack the speculative position, but rather indicates the practical 
dangers inherent therein (the denial of the supremacy of Christ 
and of full salvation through Him); he does* not say that the 
errorists hold (lirist to be a mere anp^el or an aeonj or that words 
like plefoma (liorrowed perliaps from their own vocabulary) 
involve a rigorous dualism. Yet his characterization of the 
movement as an arbitrary religion (11. 23), a philosophy which 
Is empty deceit (li. 8), according to elemental spirits and not 
according to Christ, and a higher knowledge due to a mind 
GontroUed by the flesh (ii. 18) ; his repeated emphasis on Christ, 
as supreme over all things, over men and angels, agent m creation 
as well as in redemption, in whom dwelt bodily the fulness of the 
Godhead ; and his constant stress upon knowledge,^-all these 
combine to reveal a speculation real and dangerous, even if 
naive and regardless of consequences, and to suggest (with 
Juheherand McGiflert) that in addition to Jewish mfluence there 
is also the direct mfluence of Oriental mysticism; 

To meet the pressuig need in Colossae, Paul writes a letter 
arid entrusts it to Tychichus, who is on his way to Colossae with 
OnesimufS, Philemon’s slave (iv. 7, 9). (On the relation of this 
btter to Ephesians and to the letter to he sent from Laodkea 
to Colossae, see Ephesians, EpijStle to the.) His attitude is 
prophylactic, rather than polemic, for the “philosophy^* has 
not as yet tAkcn deep root. His purpose is to restore in the 
hearts of the readers the joy of the Spirit, by making them se© 
that Christ fulfils every need, and that through faith in Him 
and love from faith, the advance is made unimpeded unto the 
perfect man. He will eliminate foreign accretions, that the 
gospel of C’htist may stand forth in its native purity, and that 
Christ Himself may in all things have the pre+eminence. 

The lettet begins with a thanksgiving to God for the spiritual 
growth of the Colossians, and* continues with a prayer for their 
fuller knowledge of the divine will, for a more perfect Christian 
life, and for a spirit of thanksgiving, seeing that.it is God who 
guarantees their salvation in Christ (i. r-14). It is Christ who 
is supreme, not angels, for He is the agent in creation ; and' it 
is solely on the basis of faith in Him, a faitli expresaing- itself in 
love, that redemption is appropriated, and not on the basis of 
any further requirements sucht as ascetic practices and the 
worship of angels (i. It is with a, full message that Paul 

has been entrusted, the message of Christ, who alone cam lead 
to all the riches of fulness of knowledge. And for this adequate 
knowledge the readers should be thankful (i. 23-ii. 7). Again 
he urges, that since redemption is in Christ alone, and that, too, 
full redemption and on the, basis of fmth alone, the demand for 
asceticism and meaningless ceremonies is folly, and moreover 
robs Christ, in whom dwells the divine fulness, of His rightful 
supreimacy (ii. 8^23). And he exhorts them as members of the 
Body of Christ to manifest their faith in Christian love, particu- 
larly in their domestic relations and in their contact with non- 
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Christians (lii. r-iv. 6). He doses by saying that Tj^Chichus 
will give them the news. Greetinjjs from all to all (iv. 7-18). 

A letter like this, clear cut in its‘ thought, teeming with ideas 
emanating from an unique religious experience^ and admirably 
adjusted to known situations, bears on the face of it the marks 
of genuineness even without recourse to the unusually excellent 
external' attestation. It is not strange that there is a growing 
consensus of opinion that Paul is the author. With the critical 
renaissance of the early part of the loth century, doubts were 
raised as to the genuineness of the letter {e.g, by E. T. Mayerhoff, 
1838). Quite apart from the difficulties created by the Tubingen 
theory, legitimate difficulties were found m the style of the letter, 
in the speculation of the errorists, and' in the theology of the 
author, (i) As to style, it is replied that if there are peculiarities 
in Colossiam^ so also in the admittedly genuine letters^ Romans ^ 
Corinthiam, Galatians. Moreover, if Philtpptans is Pauline, so 
also the stylistically similar Cdosstans (cf. von Soden). (2) As 
to the speculation of the errorists, it is replied that it is explicabb 
m the lifetime of Paul, that some of the elements of it may have 
their source in pre-Christian Jewish theories, and that recourse 
to the developed gnosticism of the 2n(l century is- unnecessary. 
(3) As to the Chrislology of the author, it is replied that it does 
not go beyond what we have already in Paul except in emphasis, 
which Itself is occasioned by the circumstances. What is im- 
plicit in Cortnihtans is explicit in Colossians. H. J. Iloltzmann 
(1872) subjected both Colossians and Ephesians to a rigorous 
examination, and found in Colossians at least a nucleus of 
Pauline material. H. von Soden (1885), with wcll-considered 
principles of criticism, made a similar examination and found a 
much larger nucleus, and later still (1893), commentary, 

reduced tlie non-Pauline material to a negligible rainimumt 
Harnack, J iilichcr and McGiffert, however, agree with Lightfoot, 
Weiss, Zahn (and early tradition) in holding that the letter is 
wholly Pauline — a position which is proving more and more 
acceptable to contemporary scholarship. 

AuiHoRiriKS.— In addition to the literature already mentioned, 
sec the articles of Sanday on “ Colombians ’* and Kobert&on on 
“ Ephesians " in Smith's Bible Dictionary (2nd cd , 1893)^ and the 
article of A. Julicher on ‘‘ Colossians and Ephesians “ m the 
Encyclopaedia Bibltca (1899) ; the Introductions of H J Holtzmann 
(1892), B. Weiss (1897), Th, Zahn (1900) and Julicher (1906) ; 
the histones of the apostolic age by C. von Wcutsacher (1892)^ 
A. C M‘GiiTcrt (1897) and O. Pflcidercr (Uvchnstcvtnm, 1902) ; 
and the commentaries of J B Lightfoot (1875), H von Soden (1893), 
T, K. Abbott (1897), I^' Haupt (1902), Peake {1903) and P. fewald 
(i9^5h (J- E, K.) 

GOLOS8US, in antiquity a term applied generally to statues of 
great size (hence the adjective “ colossal ”), and m particular to 
the bronze statue of the sun-god Helios m Rhodes, one of the 
wonders of the world, made from the spoils left by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes when he raised the siege of the city. The sculptor was 
Cl3arcs,.a native of Lindus, and of tiie school of Lysippus, under 
whose influence the art of sculpture was ledi to the production of 
colossal figures by preference. The work occupied him twelve 
years, it is said, and the finished statue stood 70 cubits high. It 
stood near the hariiour (eVi kifievi), but at what point is not 
Gertain. When, and from what grounds, the belief arose that 
it had stood across the entrance to the harbour, with a beacon 
light in its hand and ships passing between its legs, is not known, 
but the belief was current as early as the i6th century. The 
statue was thrown down by an earthquake about the year 
224 B.c. ; then, after lying broken for nearly 1000 years, the 
pieces were bought by a Jew from the Saracens, and probably 
reconverted into instruments of war. 

Otiier Greek colossi were the Apollo of Calamis ; the Zeus 
and Heracles of Lysippus; the Zeus at Olympia, the Athena 
in the Parthenon, and the Athena Promachos on the Acropolis — 
all the work of Pheidias. 

The best-known Roman colossi are : a statue of Jupiter on 
the Capitol ; a bronze statue of Apollo in the Palatine library ; 
and the colossus of Nero in the vestibule of his Golden House, 
afterwards removed by Hadrian to the north of the Colosseum, 
where the basement upon which it stood is still visible (Pliny, 
Nat. HtsL xxxiv. 18). 
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OOIiOUR (Lat. color, connected with cdare, to hide, the toot 
meaning, therefore, being that of a covering). The visual appar- 
atus of the eye enables us to distinguish not only dififerences of 
form, size and brilliancy in the objects looked upon, but also 
differences in the character of the light received from them. 
These latter differences, familiar to us as differences in colour, 
have their physical origin in the variations in wave-length (or 
frequency) which may exist in light which is capable of exciting 
the sensation of vision. From the physical point of view, light 
of a pure colour, or homogeneous light, means light whose 
undulations are mathematically of a simple character and which 
cannot be resolved by a prism into component parts. M\ the 
visible pure colours, as thus defined, are to be found in the 
spectrum, and there is an infinite number of them, correspond- 
ing to all the possible variations of wave-length within the limits 
of the visible spectrum (see Spectroscopy), On this view, there 
is a strict analogy between variations of colour in light and 
variations of pitch in sound, but the visible spectrum contains 
a range of frequency extending over about one octave only, 
whereas the range of audibility embraces about eleven octaves. 

Of all the known colours it might naturally be thought that 
white is the simplest and purest, and, till Sir Isaac Newton’s 
time, this was the prevailing opinion. Newton, however, showed 
that white light could be decomposed by a prism into the spectral 
colours red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet ; the 
colours appearing m this order and passing gradually into each 
other without abrupt transitions. White is therefore not a 
simple colour, but is merely the colour of sunlight, and probably 
owes its apparently homogeneous character to the fact that it is 
the average colour of the light which fills the eye when at rest. 
The colours of the various objects which we see around us are 
not due (with the exception of self-luminous and fluorescent 
bodies) to any power possessed by these objects of creating the 
colours which they exhibit, but merely to the exercise of a 
selective action on the light of the sun, some of the constituent 
rays of the white light with which they are illuminated being 
absorbed, while the rest are reflected or scattered in all directions, 
or, in the case of transparent bodies, transmitted. White light 
is thus the basis of all other colours, which are derived from it 
by the suppression of some one or more of its parts. A red 
flower, for instance, absorbs the blue and green rays and most 
of the yellow, while the red rays and usually some yellow are 
scattered. If a red poppy is illuminated successively by red, 
yellow, green and blue light it will appear a brilliant red in the 
red light, yellow in the yellow light, but less brilliant if the red 
colour is pure ; and black in the other colours, the blackness being 
due to the almost complete absorption of the corresponding 
colour. 

Bodies may be classified as regards colour according to the 
nature of the action they exert on white light. In the case 
of ordinary opaque bodies a certain proportion of the incident 
light is irregularly reflected or scattered from their surfaces. A 
white object is one which reflects nearly all the light of all colours ; 
a black object absorbs nearly all. A body which reflects only 
a portion of the light, but which exhibits no predominance in 
any particular hue, is called grey. A white surface looks grey 
beside a similar surface more brilliantly illuminated. 

The next class is that of most transparent bodies, which owe 
their colour to the light which is transmitted, either directly 
through, or reflected back a^^ain at the farther surface. A body 
which transmits all the visible rays equally well is said to be 
colourless ; pure water, for example, is nearly quite colourless, 
though in large masses it appears bluish-green. A translucent 
substance is one which partially transmits light. Translucency 
is due to the light being scattered by minute embedded particles 
or minute irregularities of structure. Some fibrous specimens 
of tremolite and gypsum are translucent in the direction of the 
fibres, and practically opaque in a transverse direction. Coloured 
transparent objects vary in shade and hue according to their 
size ; thus, iconical glass filled with a red liquid commonly 
appears yelloi^iat the bottom, varying through orange up to 
red at the up^^ part. A coloured powder is usually of a much 


lighter tint than the substance in bulk, as the light is reflected 
back after transmission through only a few thin layers. For 
the same reason the powders of transparent substances are 
opaque. 

Polished bodies, whether opaque or transparent, when illumi- 
nated with white light and viewed at the proper angle, reflect 
the incident light regularly and appear white, without showing 
much of their distinctive colours. 

Some bodies reflect light of one colour and transmit that of 
another ; such bodies nearly always possess the properties of 
selective or metallic reflection and anomalous dispersion. Most 
of the coal-tar dyes belong to this category. Solid eosin, foi^ 
example, reflects a yellowish-green and transmits a red light. 
Gold appears yellow under ordinary circumstances, but if the 
light is reflected many times from the surface it appears a ruby 
colour. On the other hand, a powerful beam of light transmitted 
through a thin gold-leaf appears green. 

Some solutions exhibit the curious phenomenon of dichro- 
matism (from St-, double, and colour), that is, they 

appear of one colour when viewed in strata of moderate thickness, 
but of a different colour in greater thicknesses (see Absorption 
OF Light). 

The blue colour of the sky (q.v.) has been explained by I.ord 
Rayleigh as due to the scattering of light by small suspended 
particles and air molecules, which is most effective in the case 
of the shorter waves (blue). J. Tyndall produced similar effects 
in the laboratory. The green colour of sea- water near the shore 
is also due to a scattering of light. 

The colours of bodies which are gradually heated to white 
incandescence occur in the order — red, orange, yellow, white. 
This is because the longer waves of red light are first emitted, 
then the yellow as well, so that orange results, then so much 
green that the total effect is yellow, and lastly all the colours, 
compounding to produce white. Fluorescent bodies have the 
power of converting light of one colour into that of another 
(see Fluorescence). 

Besides the foregoing kinds of colorization, a body may 
exhibit, under certain circumstances, a colouring due to some 
special physical conditions rather than to the specific properties 
of the material ; such as the colour of a white object when 
illuminated by light of some particular colour ; the colours 
seen in a film of oil on water or in mother-of-pearl, or soap- 
bubbles, due to interference (q.v .) ; the colours seen through 
the eyelashes or through a thin handkerchief held up to the 
light, due to diffraction (q.v .) ; and the colours caused by ordinary 
refraction, as in the rainbow, double refraction and polarization 
(qg.v.). 

ComposiUofi of Colours . — It has been already pointed out 
that white light is a combination of all the colours in the spectrum. 
This was shown by Newton, who recombined the spectral 
colours and produced white, Newton also remarks that if a 
froth be made on the surface of water thickened a little with 
soap, and examined closely, it will be seen to be coloured with 
all the colours of the spectrum, but at a little distance it looks 
white owing to the combined effect on the eye of all the colours. 

The question of the composition of colours is largely a physio- 
logical one, since it is possible, by mixing colours, say red and 
yellow, to produce a new colour, orange, which appears identical 
with the pure orange of the spectrum, but is physically quite 
different, since it can be resolved by a prism into red and yellow 
again. There is no doubt that the sensation of colour-vision 
is threefold, in the sense that any colour can be produced by 
the combination, in proper proportions, of three standard 
colours. The question then arises, what are the three primary 
colours ? Sir David Brewster considered that they were red, 
yellow and blue ; and this view has been commonly held by 
painters and others, since all the known brilliant hues can be 
derived from the admixture of red, yellow and blue pigments. 
For instance, vermilion and chrome yellow will give an orange, 
chrome yellow and ultramarine a green, and vermilion and 
ultramarine a purple mixture. But if we superpose the pure 
spectral colours on a screen, the resulting colours are quite 
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different. This is especially* the case with yellow and blue, 
which on the screen combine to produce white, generally with 
a pink tint, but cannot be made to give green. The reason of 
this difference in the two results is that in the former case we do 


not get a true combination of the colours at all. When the 
mixed pigments are illuminated by white light, the yellow 
particles absorb the red and blue rays, but reflect the yellow 
along with a good deal of the neighbouring green and orange. 
The blue particles, on the other hand, absorb the red, orange 
and yellow, but reflect the blue and a good deal of green and 
violet. As much of the light is affected by several particles, 
most of the rays are absorbed except green, which is reflected 
by both pigments. Thus, the colour of the mixture is not a 
mixture of the colours yellow and blue, but the remainder of 
white light after the yellow and blue pigments have absorbed 
all they can. The effect can also be seen in coloured solutions. 
If two equal beams of white light are transmitted respectively 
through a yellow solution of potassium bichromate and a blue 
solution of copper sulphate in proper thicknesses, they can be 
compounded on a screen to an approximately white colour ; 
but a single beam transmitted through both solutions appears 
green. Blue and yellow pigments would produce the effect 
of white only if very sparsely distributed. This fact is made use 
of in laundries, where cobalt blue is used to correct the yellow 
colour of linen after washing. 

Thomas Young suggested red, green and violet as the primary 
colours, but the subsequent experiments of J. Clerk Maxwell 
appear to show that they should be red, green and blue. Sir 
William Abney, however, assigns somewhat different places in 
the spectrum to the primary colours, and, like Young, considers 
that they should be red, green and violet. All other hues can 
be obtained by combining the three primaries in proper propor- 
tions. Yellow is derived from red and green. This can be done 
by superposition on a screen or by making a solution which 
will transmit only red and green rays. For this purpose I.ord 
Rayleigh recommends a mixture of solutions of blue litmus 
and yellow potassium chromate. The litmus stops the yellow 
and orange light, while the potassium chromate stops the blue 
and violet. Thus only red and green are transmitted, and the 
result is a full compound yellow which resembles the simple 
yellow of the spectrum m appearance, but is resolved into red 
and green by a prism. The brightest yellow pigments are those 
which give both the pure and compound yellow. Since red and 
green produce yellow, and yellow and blue produce white, it 
follows that red, green and blue can be compounded into 
white. H. von Helmholtz has shown that the only pair of 
simple spectral colours capable of compounding to white are 
a greenish-yellow and blue. 

Just as musical sounds differ in pitch, loudness and quality, 
so may colours differ in three respects, which Maxwell calls 
hue, shade and tint. All hues can be produced by combining 
every pair of primaries in every proportion. The addition of 
white alters the tint without affecting the hue. If the colour 
be darkened by adding black or by diminishing the illumination, 


R a variation in shade is produced. Thus the 

yK hue red includes every variation in tint from 

/ i \ red to white, and every variation in shade 

y/ j \p from red to black, and similarly for other 

/ J \ hues. We can represent every hue and tint 

/ \ on a diagram in a manner proposed by 

1- Young, following a very similar suggestion 

^ ® of Newton’s. Let RGB (fig. i) be an 

equilateral triangle, and let the angular 
points be coloured red, green and blue of such intensities 
as to produce white if equally combined ; and let the colour 
of every point of the triangle be determined by combining 
such proportions of the three primaries, that three weights 
in the same proportion would have their centre of gravity 
at the point. Then the centre of the triangle will be a neutral 
tint, white or grey ; and the middle points of the sides Y, S,^P 
will be yellow, greenish-blue and purple. The hue varies all 
round the perimeter. The tint varies along any straight line 


through W. To vary the shade, the whole triangle must be 
uniformly darkened. 

The simplest way of compounding colours is by means of 
Maxwell’s colour top, which is a broad spinning-top over the 
spindle of which coloured disks can be slipped (fig. 2) The disks 
are slit radially so that they can be slipped partially over each 
other and the surfaces exposed m any desired ratio. Three 
disks are used together, and a match is obtained between these 
and a pair of smaller ones mounted on the same spindle. If 
any five colours are taken, two of which may be 
black and white, a match can be got between them / \ 

by suitable adjustment. This shows that a relation [ ^ ] 

exists between any four colours (the black being V j f 

only needed to obtain the proper intensity) and ^ 

that consequently the number of independent 
colours is three. A still better instrument for 
combining colours is Maxwell’s colour box, in which the colours 
of the spectrum are combined by means of prisms. Sir W. 
Abney has also invented an apparatus for the same purpose, 
which is much the same in principle as Maxwell’s colour box. 
Several methods of colour photography depend on the fact that 
all varieties of colour can be compounded from red, green and 
blue in proper proportions. 

Any two colours which together give white are called complex 
meniary colours. Greenish-yellow and blue are a pair of comple- 
mentaries, as already men- p 

tioned. Any number of pairs — 

may be obtained by a simple 
device due to Helmholtz and 
represented in fig. 3. A beam 
of white light, decomposed by 
the prism P, is recompounded 
into white light by the lens I 
and focussed on a screen at /. 

If the thin prism p is inserted 

near the lens, any set of ^ 

colours may be deflected to (After Mfillcr-Poulllet’^ Lehrhu^ U det 

another point «, thus pro- rhystk, 1897 ) 

ducing two coloured and com- 3 * 

plementary images of the source of light. 

Nature of White I.tght. — The question as to whether white light 
actually consists of trains of waves of regular frequency has been 
discussed in recent years by A. Schuster, Lord Rayleigh and 
others, and it has been shown that even if it consisted of a suc- 
cession of somewhat irregular impulses, it would still be resolved, 
by the dispersive property of a prism or grating, into trains of 
regular frequency. We may still, however, speak of white light 
as compounded of the rays of the spectrum, provided we mean 
only that the two systems are mathematically equivalent, and 
not that the homogeneous trains exist as such in the original 
light. 

See also Newton’s Optteks, bk 1. pt. li ; Maxwell’s Scientific 
Papers] Helmholtz's papers m Poggendorfs Annalen , Sir G. G. 
Stokes, Burnett Lectures for , Abney’s Colour Vision 

(1895). (J. R. C ) 


COLOURS, MILITARY, the flags carried by infantry regiments 
and battalions, sometimes also by troops of other arms. Cavalry 
regiments and other units have as a rule standards and guidons 
(see Flag). Colours are generally embroidered with mottoes, 
symbols, and above all with the names of battles. 

From the earliest time at which men fought in organized 
bodies of troops, the latter have possessed some sort of insignia 
visible over all the field of battle, and serving as a rallying-point 
for the men of the corps and an indication of position for the 
higher leaders and the men of other formed bodies. In the 
Roman army the eagle, the vexillum, &c. had all the moral and 
sentimental importance of the colours of to-day. During the 
dark and the middle a^es, however, the basis of military force 
being the individual knight or lord, the banner, or other flag 
beanng his arms, replaced the regimental colour which hat! 
signified the corporate body and claimed the devotion of each 
individual soldier in the ranks, though the original meaning of the 
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cdour as a corps, not a personal distinction, was sometimies 
maintained by corporate bodies (such as trade^gilds) which took 
the field as such. An example is the famous carrocao or standard 
on wheels, which was frequently brought into the field of battle 
by the citizen militia of the Italian cities, and ^as fought for with 
the same ardour as the royal standard in other medieval battles. 

The application of the word “ colour ” to «uch insignia, how- 
ever, dates only from the i6th century. It lias been suggested 
that, as the professional captain gradually ousted the nobleman 
from the command of the drilled and organized companies of 
foot -the man of gentle birth, of course, maintained his ascend- 
ancy in the cavalry far longer — tlie leaders of such bodies, no 
longer possessing coat-armour and individual banners, had 
recourse to small flags of distinctive colour instead, “ Colour 
is in the i6th century a common name in England and middle 
Europe for the unit of infantry ; in German the Fdhnletn (colour) 
of landsknechts was a strong company of more than 300 foot. 
The ceremonial observances and honours paid nowadays to the 
colours of infantry were in fact founded for tlie most part by the 
landsknechts, for whom the flag (carried by their “ ensign ”) 
was symbolical of their intense regimental life and feeling. The 
now universal customs of constituting the colour guard of picked 
men and of saluting the colours were in equal honour then ; 
before that indeed, the appearance of the personal banner of a 
nobleman implied his actual presence with it, and the due 
honours were paid, but the colour of the i6th century was not 
the distinction of one man, but the symbol of the corporate life 
and unity of the regiment, and thus the new colour ceremonial 
implied the same allegiance to an impersonal regimental spirit, 
which it has (with the difference that the national spirit has been 
blended with the regimental) retained ever since. The old 
soldier rallied to the colours as a matter of habit in the confusion 
of battle, and the capture or the loss of a colour has always been 
considered a special event, glorious or the reverse, in the history 
of a regiment, the importance of this being chiefly sentimental, 
but having as a very real Ixickground the fact that, if its colour 
was lost, a regiment was to all intents and purposes dissolved 
and dispers(5(i. Frederick the Great and Napoleon always 
attached the highest importance to the maintenance at all costs 
of the regimental colours. Even over young troops the influence 
of the colour has been extraordmary, and many generals have 
steadied their men in the heat of battle by taking a regimental 
colour themselves to lead the advance or to form up the troops. 
Thus in the first battle of Bull Run (1861) the raw Confederate 
troops were rallied under a heavy fire by General Joseph John- 
ston, their commander-in-chief, who stood with a colour in his 
hand until the men gathered quickly in rank and file. The arch- 
duke Charles at Aspern (1809) led his young troops to the last 
assault with a colour in bis hand. Marshal Schwerin was killed 
at the battle of Prague while carrying a regimental colour. 

In the British army colours are carried by guards and line 
(except rifle) battalions, each battalion having two colours, the 
king’s and the regimental. The size of the colour is 3 ft. 9 in. 
by 3 ft., and the length of the stave 8 ft. 7 in. The colour has 
a gold fringe and gold and crimson tassels, and bears various 
devices and battle honours.’’ Both colours arc carried by 
subaltern officers, and an escort of selected non-commissioned 
officers forms the rest of the colour party. The ceremony of 
presenting new colours is most impressive. The old colours 
arc “ trooped ” (see below) before being cased and taken to the 
rear. The new colours are then placed against a pile of drums 
and then uncased by the senior majors and the senior subalterns. 
The consecration follows, after which the colours are presented 
to the senior subalterns. The battalion gives a general salute 
when the colours are unfurled, and the ceremony concludes with 
a march past. “ Trooping the colour ” is a more elaborate 
ceremonial peculiar to the British service, and is said to have 
been invented by the duke of Cumberland. In this, the colour 
is posted near the left of the line, the right company or guard 
moves up to it, and an officer receives it, after which the guard 
with the colour files between the ranks of the remainder from 
left to right until the right of the line is reached. 
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In the United States army the infantry regiment has two 
colours^ the national and the resgimentaU They are carried in 
action. 

In tlie Frendi army one colour {dmptau) is carried by eadh 
infantry regiment. It is carried by an officer, usually a sous^ 
lieutmant, and the guard is composed of a non-commissioned 
officer and a party of “first class ” soldiers. Regiments whidhhave 
taken an enemy’s cok)ur or standard in battle have their own 
colours “ decorated,” that is, the cross of the Legion of Honour 
is affixed to the stave near the point. Battle honours are em- 
broidered on the white of the tricolour. The eagle was, in the 
First and Third Empires, the infantry colour, and was so called 
from the gilt eagle which surmounted the stave. The chasseurs 
d pifid, like the rifles of the British army, carry no colours, but 
the battalion quartered for the time being at Vincennes carries 
a colour for the whole arm in memory of the first chasseurs de 
Vincennes. As in other countries, colours are saluted by all 
armed bodies and by individual officers and men. When the 
drapeau is not present with the regiment its place is taken by 
an ordinary flag. 

The colours of the German infantry, foot artillery and en- 
gineers vary in design witli the states to which the corps belong 
in the first instance; thus, black and white predominate in 
Prussian colours, red in those of Wurttemberg regiments, blue 
in Bavarian, and so on. The point of the colour stave is decorated 
in some cases with the iron cross, in memory of the War of 
Liberation and of the war of 1870. Each battalion of an infantry 
regiment has its own colour, which is carried by a non-com- 
missioned officer, and guarded as usual by a colour party. The 
colour is fastened to the stave by silver nails, and the ceremony 
of driving the first nail into the stake of a new colour is one of 
great solemnity. Rings of silver on the stave are engraved with 
battle honours, the names of those who have fallen in action 
when carrying the colour, and other commemorative names 
and dates. The oath taken by each recruit on joining is sworn 
on the colour (Fahnenetd). 

The practice in the British army of leaving the colours behind 
on taking the field dates from the battle of Isandhlwana (22nd 
January 1879), which Lieutenants Melvill and Coghill lost 
their lives in endeavouring to save the colours of the 24th 
regiment. In savage warfare, in which the British regular 
army is more usually engaged, it is true that no particular reason 
can be adduced for imperilling the colours in the field. It is 
questionable, however, whether this holds good in civilized 
warfare. Colours were carried in action by both the Russians 
and tlie Japanese in the war of 1904-5, and they were supple- 
mented on both sides by smaller flags or camp colours. The 
conception of the colour as the emblem of union, the rallying- 
point, of the regiment has been mentioned above. Many hold 
that such a rallying-point is more than ever required in the 
modern guerre de masses, when a national short-service army 
is collected in all possible strength on the decisive battle-field, 
and that scarcely any risks or loss of life would be dispropor- 
tionate to the advantages gained by the presence of the colours. 
There is further a most important factor in the problem, which 
has only arisen in recent years through modern perfection in 
armament. In the first stages of an attack, the colours could 
remain, as in the past, with tlie closed reserves or line of battle, 
and they would not be uncased and sent into the thick of the 
fight at all hazards until the decisive assault was being delivered. 
Then, it is absolutely essential, as a matter of tactics, that the 
artillery (^.i^.), which covers the assault with all the power given 
it by modem science and training, should be well informed as 
to the progress of the infantry. This covering fire was main- 
tained by the Japanese until the infantry was actually in the 
smoke of their own shrapnel. With uniforms of neutral tint 
the need of some means whereby the artillery officers can, at 
4000 yds. range, distinguish their own infantry from that of the 
enemy, is more pronounced than ever. The best troops are apt 
to be unsteadied by being fired into by their own guns (e.g. at 
Elandslaagte), and the more powerful the shell, the more 
rapid and far-ranging the fire of the guns, the more necessary it 
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becomes to prevent such axxidents. A practicabie solution cd 
the difficulty would be to (iisplay the colours as of old, and this 
course would not only have to an enhanced decree the advan- 
tages it formerly possessed, but would also provide the simplest 
means for ensuring the vitally necessary co-operation of infantry 
and artillery in the decisive assault. The duty of carrying the 
colours was always one of special danger, and sometimes, in the 
old sliort-range battles, every officer who carried a flag was 
shot. That tms fate would necessarily overtake the bearer under 
modem conditions is far from certain, and in any case tihe few 
men on the enemy’s side who would be brave enough to shoot 
accurately under heavy shell fire would, however destructive 
to the colour party, scarcely inflict as much damage on tl^e 
battalion as a whole, as a dozen or more acridental ^ells from 
the massed artillery erf its own side. 

COLOVH-SBRGBAHT, a non-commisrioned officer of infantry, 
ranking, in the British army, as the .senior non-commissioned 
officer of each company. He is charged with many adminis- 
trative duties, and usually acts as pay-sergeant. A special duty of 
the coloiur-sergeants of a battalion is that of attending and guard- 
ing the colours and the officers carrying them. In some foreign 
armies the colours are actually carried by colour-sergeants. 
The rank was created in the British army in 1813. 

COLOURS OF ANIISALS. Much interest attaches in modern 
biology to the questions involved in the colours of animals. 
The subject may best be considered in two divisions : (x) as 
regards the uses of colour in the struggle for existence and in 
sexual relationships ; (2) as regards the chemical causation. 

I. Bionomics 

Use of Colour jar Concealment. — Cryphe colouring is by far the 
commonest use of colour in the struggle for existence. It is 
employed for the purpose of attack (aggresave resemblance ox 
anticrypitc colouring) as well as of defence {protective resemblance 
or procrypttc colourtng). The fact that the same method, con- 
cealment, may be used both for attack and defence has been 
well explained by T. Belt (The Naturalist in Nicaragua, London, 
1888), who suggests as an illustration the rapidity of movement 
which is also made use of by both pursuer and pursued, which is 
similarly raised to a maximum in both by the gradual dying 
out of the slowest through a series of generations. Cryptic 
colouring is commonly associated with other aids in the struggle 
for life. Thus well-concealed mammals and birds, when dis- 
covered, will generally endeavour to escape by speed, and will 
often attempt to defend themselves actively. On the other hand, 
small animals which have no means of active defence, such as 
large numbers of insects, frequently depend upon concealment 
alone. Protective resemblance is far commoner among animals 
than aggressive resemblance, in correspondence with the fact 
that predaceous forms are as a rule much larger and much less 
numerous than their prey. In the case of insectivorous Verte- 
brata and their prey such differences exist in an exaggerated 
form. Cryptic colouring, whether used for defence or attack, 
may be either general or special. In general resemblance the 
animal, in consequence of its colouring, produces the same effect 
as its environment, but the conditions do not require any special 
adaptation of shape and outline. General resemblance is 
especially common among the animals inhabiting some uni- 
formly coloured expanse of the earth’s surface, such as an ocean 
or a desert. In the former, animals of all shapes are frequently 
protected by their transparent blue colour ; on the latter, equaffy 
diverse forms are defended by their sandy appearance. The 
effect of a uniform appearance may be produced by a combina- 
tion of tints in startling contrast. Thus the black and white 
stripes of the zelxra blend together at a little distance, and “ their 
proportion is such as exactly to match the pale tint which arid 
ground possesses when seen by moonlight (F. Galton, South 
Africa, London, 1889), Special resemUmee is far commoner 
than general, and is & form which is usually met with on the 
diversified surface of the earth, on the shores, and in shallow 
water, as well as on the floating masses of Algae on the surface 
of the ocean, such as the Sargasso Sea. In these environments 


the cryptic colouring of animals is usually aided by special 
modifications of shape, and by the instinct which leads them to 
assume particular attitudes. Complete stillness and the assump- 
tion of a certain attitude play an essential part in general resem- 
blance on land ; but in special resemblance the attitude is often 
highly specialized, and perhaps more important than any other 
element in tlie complex method by which concealment is effected. 
In special resemblance the combmation of colouring, shape and 
attitude is such as to produce a more or less exact resemblance 
to some one of the objects m the environment, such as a leaf or 
twig, a patch of lichen, or flake of bark. In all cases the resem- 
blance is to some object which is of no interest to the enemy 
or prey respectively. The animal is not hidden from view by 
becoming indistinguishable from its background, as in the cases 
of general resemblance, but it is mistaken for some well-known 
object. 

In seeking the interpretation of these most interesting and 
elaborate adaptations, attempts ha\'e been made along two 
lines. First, it is sought to explain the effect as a result of the 
direct influence of the environment upon the individual (G. L, L. 
Buffon), or by the inherited effects of effort and the use and 
disuse of parts (J. B. P. Lamarck). Second, natural selection 
is believed to have produced the result, and afterwards main- 
tained it by the survival of the best concealed in each generation. 
The former suggestions break down when the complex nature 
of numerous special resemblances is appreciated, Thus the 
arrangement of colours of many kinds into an appropriate 
pattern requires the co-opera tiun of a suitable shape and the 
rigidly exact adoption of a certain elaborate attitude. The latter 
is instinctive, and thus depends on the central nervous system. 
The cryptic effect is due to the exact co-operation of all these 
factors ; and in the present state of science the only possible 
hope of an interpretation lies in the theory of natural selection, 
which can accumulate any and every variation whu'h tends 
towards surv^ival. A few of the chief types of methods by which 
concealment is effected may be briefly descnlx*d. The colours 
of large numbers of Vertebrate animals are darkest on the back, 
and become gradually lighter on the sides, passing into white 
on the belly. Abbott H. Thayer {The Auk, vol. xiii , 1896) has 
suggested that this gradation obliterates tlic appearance of 
solidity, which is due to shadow. The colour-harmony, which 
is al.so essential to concealment, is pioduced because the back 
is of the same tint as the environment {e.g. earth) bathed m the 
cold blue-white of the sky, while the belly, being cold blue-white 
bathed in shadow and yellow earth reflectioas, produces the 
same effect. Thayer has made models (in the natural history 
museums at London, Oxford and Cambridge) which support 
his interpretation in a very convincing manner. This method 
of neutralizing shadow for the purpose of concealment by 
increased lightness of tint was first suggested by E. B. Boulton 
in the case of a larva {Trans. Ent. Soc. Loud., 1887, p. 294) and 
a pupa {Trans. Ent. Soc. Land., 1888, pp. 596, 597), but he did 
not appreciate the great importance of the principle. In an 
analogous method an animal m front of a background of dark 
shadow may have part of its body obliterated by the existence 
of a dark tint, the remainder resembling, e.g , a part of a leaf 
(W. Muller, ZooL Jahr. J, W. Spengel, Jena, x8^). This method 
of rendering invisible any part which would interfere with the 
resemblance is well known in mimicry. A common aid to 
concealment is the adoption by different individuals of two or 
more different appearances, each of which resembles some 
special object to which an enemy is indifferent. Thus the 
leaf-like butterflies {Kallima) present various types of colour and 
pattern on the under side of the wings, each of which closely 
resembles some well-known appearance presented by a dead leaf ; 
and the common British yellow under-wing moth {Tryphaena 
pronuba) is similarly polymorphic on the upper side of its upper 
wings, which are exposed as it suddenly drops among dead 
leaves. Caterpillars and pupae are also commonly dimorphic, 
green and brown. Such differences as these extend the area 
which an enemy is compelled to search in order to make a living. 
In many cases the cryptic colouring changes appropriately 
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during the course of an individual life, either seasonally, as in the 
ptarmigan or Alpine hare, or according as the individual enters 
a new environment in the course of its growth (such as larva, 
pupa, imago, &c.). In insects with more than one brood in the 
year, seasonal dimorphism is often seen, and the differences are 
sometimes appropriate to the altered condition of the environ- 
ment as the seasons change. The causes of change in these and 
Arctic animals are insufficiently worked out : in both sets there 
are observations or experiments which indicate changes from 
within the organism, merely following the seasons and not 
caused by them, and other observations or experiments which 
prove that certain species are susceptible to the changing 
external influences. In certain species concealment is effected 
by the use of adventitious objects, which are employed as a 
covering. Examples of this allocryptic defence are found in the 
tubes of the caddis worms {Phryganea), or the objects made use 
of by crabs of the genera Hyas, Stenorhynchus, &c. Such 
animals are concealed in any environment. If sedentary, like 
the former example, they are covered up with local materials ; 
if wandering, like the latter, they have the instinct to reclothe. 
Allocryptic methods may also be used for aggressive purposes, 
as the ant-lion larva, almost buried in sand, or the large frog 
Ceratophrys y which covers its back with earth when waiting for 
its prey. Another form of allocryptic defence is found in the 
use of the colour of the food in the digestive organs showing 
through the transparent body, and in certain cases the adven- 
titious colour may be dissolved in the blood or secreted in super- 
ficial cells of the body : thus certain insects make use of the 
chlorophyll of their food (Poulton, Proc, Roy, Sor. liv. 417). 
The most perfect cryptic powers are possessed by those animals 
in which the individuals can change their colours into any tint 
which would he appropriate to a normal environment. This 
power is widely prevalent in fish, and also occurs in Amphibia 
and Reptilia (the chameleon affording a well-known example). 
Analogous powers exist in certain Crustacea and Cephalopoda. 
All these rapid changes of colour are due to changes in shape 
or position of superficial pigment cells controlled by the nervous 
system. That the latter is itself stimulated by light through 
the medium of the eye and optic nerve has been proved in many 
cases. Animals with a short life-history passed in a single 
environment, which, however, may be very different in the 
case of different individuals, may have a different form of 
variable cryptic colouring, namely, the power of adapting their 
colour once for all (many pupae), or once or twice (many larvae). 
In these cases the effect appears to be produced through the 
nervous system, although the stimulus of light probably acts on 
the skin and not through the eyes. Particoloured surfaces do not 
produce particoloured pupae, probably because the antagonistic 
stimuli neutralize each other in the central nervous system, 
which then disposes the superficial colours so that a neutral or 
intermediate effect is produced over the whole surface (Poulton, 
Trans, Knl. Soc. Lorid., 1892, p. 293). Cryptic colouring may 
incidentally produce superficial resemblances between animals ; 
thus desert forms concealed in the same v/ay may gain a likeness 
to each other, and in the same way special resemblances, e.g, 
to lichen, bark, grasses, pine-needles, &c., may sometimes lead 
to a tolerably close similarity between the animals which are 
thus concealed. Such likeness may be called syn cryptic or 
common protective (or aggressive) resemblance, and it is to be 
distinguished from mimicry and common warning colours, in 
which the likeness is not incidental, but an end in itself. Syn- 
cryptic resemblances have much in common with those in- 
cidentally caused by functional adaptation, such as the mole-like 
forms produced m the burrowing Insectivora, Rodentia and 
Marsupialia. Such likeness may be called syntechnic resemblance, 
incidentally produced by dynamic similarity, just as syncryptic 
resemblance is produced by static similarity. 

Use of Colour for Warning and Signalling, or Sematic Coloration, 
—•The use of colour for the purpose of warning is the exact 
opposite of the one which has been just described, its object 
IpKemg to render the animal conspicuous to its enemies, so that it 
can be easily seen, well remembered, and avoided in future. 


Warning colours are associated with some quality or weapon 
which renders the possessor unpleasant or dangerous, such as 
unpalatability, an evil odour, a sting, the poison-fang, 8 ic, The 
object being to warn an enemy off, these colours are also called 
aposematic. Recognition markings, on the other hand, are 
episematic, assisting the individuals of the same species to keep 
together when their safety depends upon numbers, or easily to 
’ follow each other to a place of safety, the youn]^ and inexperienced 
benefiting by the example of the older. Episematic characters 
are far less common than aposematic, and these than cryptic ; 
although, as regards the latter comparison, the opposite im- 
pression is generally produced from the very fact that conceal- 
j ment is so successfully attained. Warning or aposematic 
I colours, together with the qualities they indicate, depend, as 
I a rule, for their very existence upon the abundance of palatable 
food supplied by the animals with cryptic colouring. Unpalata- 
bility, or even the possession of a sting, is not sufficient defence 
unless there is enough food of another kind to be obtained at the 
same time and place (Poulton, Proc, Zool, Soc., 1887, p. 191). 
Hence insects with warning colours are not seen in temperate 
countries except at the time when insect life as a whole is most 
abundant ; and in warmer countries, with well-marked wet and 
dry seasons, it will probably be found that warning colours are 
proportionately less developed in the latter. In many species 
of African butterflies belonging to the genus Junonia (including 
Precis) the wet-season broods are distinguished by the more or 
less conspicuous under sides of the wings, those of the dry season 
being highly cr>^ptic. Warning colours are, like cryptic, assisted 
by special adaptations of the body-form, and especially by move- 
ments which assist to render the colour as conspicuous as possible. 
On this account animals with warning colours generally move 
or fly slowly, and it is the rule in butterflies that the warning 
patterns are similar on both upper and under sides of the wings. 
Many animals, when attacked or disturbed, ** sham death ’’ (as 
it is commonly but wrongly described), falling motionless to the 
ground. In the case of well-concealed animals this instinct gives 
them a second chance of escape in the earth or among the leaves, 
&c., when they have been once detected ; animals with warning 
colours are, on the other hand, enabled to assume a position in 
which their characters arc displayed to the full (J. Portschmsky, 
Lepidopierorum Rossiae Biologia, St Petersburg, 1890, plate i. 
figs. 16, 17). In both cases a definite attitude is assumed, which 
is not that of death. Other warning characters exist in addition 
to colouring : thus sound is made use of by the disturbed rattle- 
snake and the Indian Echis, See, Large birds, when attacked, 
often adopt a threatening attitude, accompanied by a terrifying 
sound. The cobra warns an intruder chiefly by attitude and the 
dilation of the flattened neck, the effect being heightened in some 
species by the “ spectacles.'^ In such cases we often see the 
combination of cryptic and sematic methods, the animal being 
concealed until disturbed, when it instantly assumes an apo- 
sematic attitude. The advantage to the animal itself is clear : a 
poisonous snake gains nothing by killing an animal it cannot eat ; 
while the poison does not cause immediate death, and the enemy 
would have time to injure or destroy the snake. In the case of 
small unpalatable animals with warning colours the enemies 
would only first become aware of the unpleasant quality by 
tasting and often destroying their prey ; but the species would 
gain by the experience thus conveyed, even though the individual 
might suffer. An insect-eating animal does not come into the 
world with knowledge : it has to be educated by experience, and 
warning colours enable this education as to what to avoid to 
be gained by a sm^ll instead of a large waste of life. Further- 
more, great tenacity of life is usually possessed by animals with 
warning colours. The ^issues of aposematic insects generally 
possess great elasticity and power of resistance, so that large 
numbers of individuals can recover after very severe treatment. 

The brilliant warning colours of many caterpillars attracted 
the attention of Darwin when he was thinking over his hypo- 
thesis of sexual selection, and he wrote to A. R. Wallace on the 
subject (C. Darwin, Life and Letters, London, 1887, iii. 93), 
Wallace, in reply, suggested their interpretation as warning 
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colours, a suggestion since verified by experiment EnU Soc. 
Land,, 1867, p. Ixxx ; Trans. Ent. Sac. Land., 1869, pp. 21 and 
27). Although animals with warning colours are probably but 
little attacked by the ordinary enemies of their class, they have 
special enemies which keep the numbers down to the average. 
Thus the cuckoo appears to be an insectivorous bird which will 
freely devour conspicuously coloured unpalatable larvae. The 
effect of the warning colours of caterpillars is often intensified 
by gregarious habits. Another aposematic use of colours and 
structures is to divert attention from the vital parts, and thus 
give the animal attacked an extra chance of escape. The large, 
conspicuous, easily tom wings of butterflies and moths act in 
this way, as is found by the abundance of individuals which may 
be captured with notches bitten symmetrically out of both wings 
when they were in contact. The eye-spots and “tails” so 
common on the hinder part of the hind wing, and the conspicuous 
apex so frequently seen on the fore wing, probably have this 
meaning. Their position corresponds to the parts which are most 
often found to be notched, In some cases (e.g, many Lycaemdae) 
the “ tail ” and eye-spot combine to suggest the appearance of 
a head with antennae at the posterior end of the butterfly, the 
deception being aided by movements of the hind wings. The 
flat-topped “ tussocks ” of hair on many caterpillars look like 
conspicuous fleshy projections of the body, and they are held 
prominently when the larva is attacked. If seized, the “ tus- 
sock ” comes out, and the enemy is greatly inconvenienced by the 
fine branched hairs. The tails of lizards, which easily break off, 
are to be similarly explained, the attention of the pursuer being 
probably still further diverted by the extremely active move- 
ments of the amputated member. Certain crabs similarly throw 
off their claws when attacked, and the claws continue to snap 
most actively. The tail of the dormouse, which easily comes off, 
and the extremely bushy tail of the squirrel, are probably of use 
in the same manner. Animals with warning colours often tend 
to resemble each other superficially. This fact was first pointed 
out by H. W. Bates in his paper on the theory of mimicry (Ttans, 
Linn> Soc, vol. xxiii., 1862, p. 495). He showed that the con- 
spicuous, presumably unpalatable, tropical American butterflies, 
belonging to very diflerent groups, which are mimicked by others, 
also tend to resemble each other, the likeness being often remark- 
ably exact. These resemblances were not explained by his theory 
of mimicry, and he could only suppose that they had been 
produced by the direct influence of a common environment. 
The problem was solved in 1879 by Fritz Muller (see Proc, Ent, 
Soc. Lond.y 1879, P* suggested that life is saved by this 

resemblance between warning colours, inasmuch as the education 
of young inexperienced enemies is facilitated. Each species 
which falls into a group with common warning {synaposemattc) 
colours contributes to save the lives of the other members. It 
is sufficiently obvious that the amount of learning and remember- 
ing, and consequently of injury and loss of life involved in the 
process, are reduced when many species in one place possess the 
same aposematic colouring, instead of each exhibiting a different 
“ danger-signal.” These resemblances are often described as 
“ Mullerian mimicry,” as distinguished from true or “ Batesian 
mimicry ” described in the next section. Similar synapose- 
matic resemblances between the specially protected groups of 
butterflies were afterwards shown to exist in tropical Asia, the 
East Indian Islands and Polynesia by F. Moore {Proc. Zool. 
Soc.y 1883, p. 201), and in Africa by E. B, Poulton {Report Bnt. 
Assoc.y 1897, p. 688). R. Meldola {Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 
X., 1882, p. 417) first pointed out and explained in the same 
manner the remarkable general uniformity of colour and pattern 
which runs through so many species of each of the distasteful 
groups of butterflies ; while, still later, Poulton {Proc. Zool. Soc., 
1887, P* 191) similarly extended the interpretation to the syn- 
aposematic resemblances between animals of all kinds in the 
same country. Thus, for example, Icmgitudinal or circular 
bands of the same strongly contrasted colours are found in 
species of many groups with distant affinities. 

Certain animals> especially the Crustacea, make use of the 
special defence and warning colours of other animals. Thus 
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the English hermit-crab, Pagurus BernharduSy commonly carries 
the sea-anemone, Sagartia parasiticay on its shell ; while another 
English species, Pagurus Prideauxii, inhabits a shell which is 
invariably clothed by the flattened Adantsia paUiaia. 

The white patch near the tail which is frequently seen in the 
gregarious Ungulates, and is often rendered conspicuous by 
adjacent black markings, probably assists the individuals in 
keeping together; and appearances with probably the same 
interpretation are found in many birds. The white upturned 
tail of the rabbit is probably of use in enabling the individuals 
to follow each other readily. The difference between a typical 
aposematic character apjiealing to enemies, and episematic 
intended for other individuals of the same species, is well seen 
when we compare such examples as (i) the huge lianner-like 
white tail, conspicuously contrasted with the black or black and 
white body, by which the slow-moving skunk warns enemies of its 
power of emitting an intolerably offensive odour ; (2) the small 
upturned white tail of the rabbit, only seen when it is likely 
to be of use and when the owner is moving, and, if pursued, very 
rapidly moving, towards safety. 

Mimicry (see also Mimicry) or Pseudo-semaitc Colours. — The 
fact that animals with distant affinities may more or less closely 
resemble each other was observed long before the existing ex- 
planation was possible. Its recognition is implied in a number 
of insect names with the termination -formtSy usually given to 
species of various orders which more or less closely resemble the 
stinging Hymenoptera. The usefulness of the resemblance was 
suggested in Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomologyy 
London, 1817, li. 223. H. W. Bates {Trans, Ltnn. Soc. vol. 
xxiii., 1862, p. 495) first proposed an explanation of mimicry 
based on the theory of natural selection He supposed that 
every step in the formation and gradual improvement of the 
likeness occurred in consequence of its usefulness in the struggle 
for life. The subject is of additional interest, inasmuch as it 
was one of the first attempts to apply the theory of natural 
selection to a large class of phenomena up to that time well known 
but unexplained. Numerous examples of mimicry among 
tropical American butterflies were discussed by Bates in his 
paper; and in 1866 A. R. Wallace extended the hypothesis to 
the butterflies of the tropical East {Trans. Ltnn. Soc, vol. xxv., 
1866, p. 19) ; Roland Trimen {Trans. Ltnn. Soc. vol. xxvi., 1870, 
p. 497) to those of Africa in 1870. The term mimicry is used in 
various senses. It is often extended, as indeed it was by Bates, 
to include all the superficial resemblances between animals and 
any part of their environment. Wallace, however, separated the 
cryptic resemblances already described, and the majority of 
naturalists have followed this convenient arrangement. In 
cryptic resemblance an animal resembles some object of no 
interest to its enemy (or prey), and in so doing is concealed ; in 
mimicry an animal resembles .some other animal which is 
specially disliked by its enemy, or some object which is specially 
attractive to its prey, and in so doing becomes conspicuous. 
Some naturalists have considered mimicry to include all super- 
ficial likenesses between animals, but such a classification would 
group together resemblances which have widely different uses, 
(i) The resemblance of a mollusc to the coral on which it lives, 
or an external parasite to the hair or skin of its host, would be 
procry pti c ; (2) that between moths which resemble lichen, 
syncrypttc; (3) between distasteful insects, synaposemattc] (4) 
between the Insectivor mole and the Rodent mole-rat, syn- 
technic] (5) the essential element in mimicry is that it is a 
false warning (pseud-aposematic) or false recognition (pseud- 
episematic) character. Some have considered that mimicry 
indicates resemblance to a moving object ; but apart from the 
non-mimetic likenesses between animals classified above, there are 
ordinary cryptic resemblances to drifting leaves, swaying bits 
of twig, &c,, while truly mimetic resemblances are often specially 
adapted for the attitude of rest. Many use the term mimicry 
to include synaposematic as well as pseudo-sematic resemblances, 
calling the former “ Mullerian,” the latter “ Batesian,” mimicry. 
The objection to this grouping is that it takes little account 
of the deceptive element which is essential in mimicry. In 
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fiynaposematic colouring the warning is genuine, in peeud** 
aposcmatic it is a sham. The term mimicxy has kd to mu(± mis*- 
understanding from the fact that in ordinary speech it implies 
deliberate imitation. The production of mimi^ in an individual 
animal has no more to do with consciousness or taking thought ” 
than any of the other processes of growth. Protective mimicry 
is here defined as an advantageous and superficial resemblance 
of one animal to another, which latter is specially defended so 
as to be disliked or feared by the majority of enemies of the 
groups to which both belong — a resemblance which appeals to 
the .sense of sight, sometimes to that of hearing, and rarely to 
smell, but does not extend to deep-seated characters except 
when the superficial likeness is affected by them. MutaHs 
mutandis this definition will apply to aggressive (pseud- 
episematic) resemblance. The conditions under which mimicry 
occurs have been stated by Wallace : — “(i) that the imitative 
species occur in the same area and occupy the same station as 
the imitated ,* (2) that the imitators are always the more defence- 
less ; (3) that the imitators are always less numerous in iridn 
viduals ; (4) that the imitators differ from the bulk of their 
allies ; (5) that the imitation, however minute, is external and 
visible only, never extending to internal characters or to such 
as do not affect the external appearance,” It is obvious that 
conditions 2 and 3 do not hold in the case of Mfilicrian mimicry. 
Mimicry has been explained, independently of natural selection, 
by the supposition that it is the common expression of the direct 
action of common causes, such as climate, food, &c. ; also by 
the supposition of independent lines of evolution leading to the 
same result without any selective action in consequence of 
advantage in the struggle ; also by the operation of sexual 
selection. 

It is proposed, in conclusion, to give an account of the broad 
aspects of mimicry, and attempt a brief discus,sion of the theories 
of origin of each class of facts (see Poulton, Linn, Soc, Journ, 
Zool.y 1898, p. 558). It will l>e found tliat in many cases the 
argument here made use of applies equally to the origin of 
cryptic and sematic colours. The relationship between these 
classes has been explained : mimicry is, as Wallace has stated 
{Dartvimsm, London, 1889), merely “ an exceptional form of 
protective resemblance.” Now, protective (cryptic) resemblance 
cannot be explained on any of the lines suggested above, except 
natural selection ; even sexual .selection fails, because cryptic 
resemblance is especially common in the immature stages of 
insect life. But it Would be unreasonable to explain mimetic 
resemblance by one set of principles and cr^^ptic by another and 
totally different set. Again, it may be plausible to explain the 
mimicry of one butterfly for another on one of the suggested 
lines, but the resemblance of a fly or moth to a wasp is by no 
means so easy, and here selection would be generally conceded ; 
yet the appeal to antagonistic principles to explain such closely 
related cases would only be justified by much direct evidence, 
hiirthermorc, the mimetic resemblances between butterflies are 
not haphazai^, but the models almost invariably belong only to 
certain sub-families, the Danainae and Acraetnae in all the 
warmer parts of the world, and, in tropical America, the //Aw- 
mimae and Helitoninae as well. These groups hare the char- 
acteristics of aposematic species, and no theory but natural 
selection explains their invariable occurrence as models wherever 
they exist. It is impossible to suggest, except by natural 
selection, any explanation of the fact that mimetic resemblances 
are confined to changes which produce or strengthen a super- 
ficial likeness. Very deep-seated changes ate generally involved, 
inasmuch as the appropnate instincts as to attitude, <&c., are as 
important as coiout and marking, The same conclusion is 
reached when we analyse the nature of mimetic resemblance 
and realize how complex it really is, being made up of colours^ 
both pigmentary and structural, pattern^ form, attitude and 
movement, A plausible interpretation of colour may be wildly 
improbable when applied to some other dement, and there is 
no explanation except natural sdection which can explain all 
these dements. The appeal to the direct action of local con- 
ditions in common often breaks doWn upon the slightest investi- 


gation, the difference in habits between mimic tod model in the 
Same locality causing the most complete divergence in their 
conditions of life, Thus many insects produced from burrowing 
larvae mimic those whose larvae live in the open. Mimetk 
resemblance is far commoner in the female than m the male, a 
fact readily explicable by selection^ as suggested by Wallace, for 
the female is compelled to fly more slowly and to expose itself 
while laying eggs, and hence a resemblance to the slow-flying 
freely exposed models is especially advantageous. The facts that 
mimetic species Ocair in the same locality, fly at the same time 
of the year as their models, and are day-flyirig species even 
though they may belong to nocturnal groups, are also more or 
less difficult to explain except on the theory of natural selection, 
and so also is the fact that mimetic resemblance is produced 
in the most varied manner, A spider resembles its model, an 
ant, by a modification of its body-form into a superficial resem^ 
blancc, and by holding one pair of legs to represent antennae ; 
certain bugs (Hemiptera) and beetles have also gained a shape 
unusual in their respective groups, a shape which superficially 
resembles an ant ; a Locustid {Myrmecophana) has the shape 
of an ant painted, as it were, on its body, all other parts re.sem- 
bling the background and invisible ; a Membracid (Homoptera) 
is entirely unlike an ant, but is concealed by an ant-like shield. 
When we further realize that in this and other examples of 
mimicry ‘‘ the likeness is almost always detailed and remarkable, 
however it is attained, while the methods differ absolutely,” we 
recognize that natural selection is the only possible explanation 
hitherto suggested In the cases of aggressive mimicry an animal 
resembles some object which is attractive to its prey. Examples 
are found in the ffower-like species of Mantis, which attract the 
insects on which they feed. Such cases are generally described 
as possessing alluring colours,” and are regarded as examples 
of aggressive (anticryptic) resemblance, but their logical position 
is here. 

Colours displayed in Courtship, Secondary Sexual Characters, 
Ept^amic Colours, — Darwin suggested the explanation of these 
appearances in his theory of sexual selection {The Descent of Man, 
London, 1874). The rivalry of the males for the possession of 
the females he believed to be decided by the preference of the 
latter for those individuals with especially bright colours, highly 
developed plumes, beautiful song, &c. Wallace docs not accept 
the theory, but believes that natural selection, either directly 
or indirectly, accounts for all the facts. Probably the majority 
of naturalists follow Darwin in this respect. The subject is most 
difficult, and the interj^retation of a great proportion of the 
examples in a high degree uncertain, so that a very brief account 
is here expedient. That selection of some kind has been opera- 
tive is indicated by the diversity of tlie elements into which the 
effects can be analysed. The most complete set of observations 
on epigamic display was made by George W. and Elizabeth 
G. Peckham upon spiders of the family Attidae {Nat, Hist, Soc, 
of Wisconsin, vol. i , 1889). These observations afforded the 
authors conclusive evidence that the females pay close atten- 
tion to the love-dances of the males, and also that they have 
not only the power, but the will, to exercise a choice among the 
suitors for their favour.” Epigamic characters are often con- 
cealed except during courtship ; they are found almost exclu^ 
sively in species which are diurnal or semi-diurnal in their habits, 
and are excluded from those parts of the body which move too 
rapidly to be seen. They are very commonly directly associated 
with the nervous system ; and in certain fish, and probably 
in other animals, an analogous heightening of effect accompanies 
nervous excitement other than sexual, such as that due tx) fighting 
or feeding. Although there 4 s epigamic display in species with 
sexes alike, it is usually most mariced in those with secondary 
sexual characters specially developed in the male. These are 
an exception tO the rule in heredity, in that their appearance is 
normally restricted to a single sex, although in many of the 
higher animals they have been prov^ to be latent in the other, 
and may appear after the essential (organs of sex have been 
removed or become functionless, This is also the case in the 
Aculeate Hymenoptera when the reproductive organs have been 
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destroyed by the parasite Styif^s. T . T. Cimniiigham has aig^ed 
{Sexud Ditmrpkmn tn the Animal Kingdom, London^ 1900) that 
secondary sfexual characters have been produced by direct 
stimulation due to contests, &c*, in the breeding period, and have 
gradually become hereditary, a hypothesis involving the assump- 
tion that acquit^ characters are transmitted. Wallace suggests 
that they are in part to be explained recojjnitjon characters,” 

in part as an indication of surplus vital activity in the male. 

Authorities. — The iollowing works may also be consulted ~ 
T. Eimer, Orth9gen$sis der S€hmeH$fling0 (Leipzig, x8o8) ; E. B. 
Poulton, The Colours of Ammals (London, 1890) ; P. E. Beddard, 
Animal CUomtion (London, 1892) ; E. Haase, Rmanhes on Mimtcfy 
(translation, London, 1S96) ; A. R. Wallace, Natmal S^ctum and 
Tvopuai Nature yUmdon, 1895), Darwtmsm (London, 1897); A. H. 
Thayer and G. H. Thayer, Concealing Colouration %n the Animal 
Kingdom (New York, 1909), (E. B. P) 

2. Chemistry 

The coloration of the surface of animals is caused either by 
figments^ or by a certain sfiructureoii the surface by means of which 
the light falling on it, or reflected through its superficial trans- 
parent layers, undergoes diffraction or other optical change. 
Or it may be the result of a combination of these two causes. 
It plays an important part m the relationship of the animal to 
Its environment, in concealment, in mimicry, and so on ; the 
presence of a pigment in the integument may also serve a more 
direct physiological purpose, such as a respiratory function. The 
coloration of birds’ feathers, of the skin of many fishes, of many 
insects, is partially at least due to structure and the action of the 
peculiar pigmented cells known as “ chromatophores ” (which 
W. Garstang defines as pigmented cells specialized for the 
discharge of the chromatic function), and is much better marked 
when these have for their background a “ reflecting layer ” such 
as is provided by guanin, a substance closely related to uric acid. 
Such a mechanism is seen to greatest advantage in fishes. Among 
these, guanin may be present in a finely granular form, causing 
the light fallmg on it to be scattered, thus producing a white 
effect ; or it may be present in a peculiar crystalline form, the 
crystals being known as “ iridocytes ” ; or in a layer of closely 
apposed needles forming a silvery sheet or mirror. In the iris of 
some fishes the golden red colour is produced by the light 
reflected from such a layer of guanin needles having to pass 
through a thin layer of a reddish pigment, known as a “ lipo- 
chrome.” Again, in some lepidopterous insects a white or a 
yellow appearance is produced by the deposition of uric acid or 
a nearly allied substance on the surface of the wings. In many 
animals, but especially among invertebrates, colouring matters 
or pigments play an important role in surface coloration , in some 
(Ttses such coloration may be of benefit to the animal, but in 
others the integument simply serves as an organ for the excretion 
of waste pigmentary substances. Pigments (i) may be of direct 
physiological importance ; (2) they may be excretoty ; or (3) 
they may be introduced into the body of the animal with the 
food. 

Of the many pigments which have been described up to the 
present time, very few have been subjected to elementary 
chemical analysis, owing to the great difficulties attending their 
isolation. An extremely small amount of pigment will givei rise 
to a great amount of coloration, and the pigments are generally 
accompanied by impurities of various kinds which cling to them 
with great tenacity, so that when one has been thoroughly 
cleansed very little of it remains for ultimate analy^is^ Most of 
these substances ha\re been detected by means of the spectroscope, 
their absorption bands serving for their recognition, but mere 
identity of spectrum does not necessarily mean chemical identity, 
and a few chemical tests hiwe also to be applied before a cotr- 
elusion can be drawn. The absorption ba^s are referred to 
certain definite parts of the spectrum, such^ as the Fraunhofer 
lines, or tiiey may be given in wave»"lengths. For this puipiose 
the leadings of the sfwctroseopet are reduced tofwarv^o-'ler^hs' by 
means; ctf mterpoiation cutrves ; or if Zdes’s^ miorospectroscope 
be used, the position of bands in wave«-feiigths ^denoted by the 
Greek letter Ay may be read dkectiyi 

Haemogloibiii, the red colouring matter of vertebrate' 


blood, Cij^HjjojjNi^^gSjjFcOgig, and its derivatives haematin, 
and haematoporphyrin, Ci^jHigNgOg, are colouring 
matters about which we possess definite chemical knowledge, as 
they imre been isolated, purified and analysed. Most of the 
bile pigments of mammals have likewise been isolated and 
studied chemfcally, and all of these are fully described in the 
text-books of physiolo^ and physiological chemistry. Haemo- 
globin, though physiologically of great importance in the re- 
spiratory process of vertebrate animals, is yet seldom used for 
surface pigmentation, except in the face of white races of man or 
in other parts in monkeys, See. in some worms the transparent 
skin allows the haemoglobin of the blood to be seen through the 
integument, and in certain fishes also the haemoglobin is visible 
through the integument. It is a curious and noteworthy fact 
that in some invertebrate animals in which no haemoglobin 
occurs, we meet with its derivatives. Thus haematm is found in 
the so-called bile of slugs, snails, the limpet and the crayfish. 
In sea-anemones there is a pigment which yields some of the 
decomposition-products of haemoglobin, and associated with 
this IS a green pigment apparently identical with biliverdin 
(CjflH^gNgO^), a green bile pigment.' Again, haematoporphynn 
is found in the integuments of star-fishes and slugs, and occurs 
in tlie “dorsal streak” of the earth-worm Lumbrtcus ierresins^ and 
perhaps in other species. Haematoporphyrin and biliverdin also 
occur m the egg-shells of certain birds, but in this case they are 
derived from haemoglobin. Haemoglobin is said to be found as 
low down in the animal kingdom as the Echinoderms, r.g, in 
Ophiactis virens and Thyonella gemmata. It also occurs in the 
blood of Planorbjs corneus and in the pharyngeal muscles of 
other molliisca. 

A great number of other pigments have been described ; for 
example, in the muscles and tissues of animals, both vertebrate 
and invertebrate, are the histohaematins, of which a special 
muscle pigment, myohaematin, is one. In vertebrates the latter 
IS generally accompanied by haemoglobin, but in invertebrates — 
with the exception of the pharyngeal muscles of the mollusca — 
it occurs alone Although closelv related to haemoglobin or its 
derivative haemochromogen, the histohaematins are yet totally 
distinct, and they are found in anirrtais where not a trace of 
haemoglobin can be detected. Another interesting pigment is 
turacin, which contains about 7 % of nitrogen, found by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Church in the feathers of the C'ape lory and other 
plantain -eaters, from which it can be extracted by water 
containing a trace of animonia. It has been isolated, purified 
and analysed by Professor Church. From it may be obtained 
turadoporphyrin, which is identical with haematoporphynn, knd 
gives the band in the ultra-violet whicli J . L. vSoret and stibse- 
(|uently A. Gamgee have found to be characteristic of haemoglobin 
and its compounds. Turacin itself gives a peculiar two-banded 
spectrum, and contains about 7 % of copper m its molecule. 
Another copper-containing pigment is haemocyanin, w hich in the 
oxidized state gives a blue colour to the blood of various MolluscO. 
and Arthropoda. Like haemogldbin, it acts as an oxygen-carrier 
in respiration, but it takes no part in surface coloration. 

A class of pigments widely distributed among plants and 
animals are the lipochromeS. As their name denotes, they are 
allied to fat ahd generally accompany it, being soluble in fat 
solvents. They play an important part in surface coloration, 
and may be greenish, yellow or red in colour. They contain 
no nitrogen. As an example of a hpochrotne which has been 
isolated, crystallized and purified, we may mention eardtin, 
which has recently been found in green leaves. Chlotophyll, 
which is so often associated with al lipochrome, has been fotifid 
in some Infusoria, and in Hydra and Spongilla, &c. In .some 
cases it is probably fonkied by the animal ; in other cases it may 
be due td Symbiotic sdgae, while in the gastric gland of many 
Mollusca, Crustacea and Echinodetmata it is derived from 
food-chlorophyll. Hetc it is knotvn as entero -chlorophyll. 
The bkek pigmentis which occur ambng both vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals dftdn have orrly one attribute in common, 
viz. blackness, for among the discordant results of analysis one 
thing is ccrtain> viz. that the rfielanins from vertebrate animals 
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are not identical with those from invertebrate animals. The 
melanosis or blackening of insect blood, for instance, is due to 
the oxidation of a chromogen, the pigment produced being 
known as a uranidine. In some sponges a somewhat similar 
pigment has been noticed. Other pigments have been described, 
such as actiniochrome, echinochrorae, pentacrinin, antedonin, 
polyperythrin (which appears to be a haematoporphyrin), the 
floridines, spongioporphyiin, &c., which need no mention here ; 
all these pigments can only be distinguished by means of the 
spectroscope. 

Most of the pigments are preceded by colourless substances 
known as “ chromogens/’ which by the action of the oxgyen 
of the air and by other agencies become changed into the corre- 
sponding pigments. In some cases the pigments are built up 
in the tissues of an animal, in others they appear to be derived 
more or less directly from the food. Derivatives of chlorophyll 
and lipochromes especially, seem to be taken up from the intes- 
tine, probably by the agency of leucocytes, in which they may 
occur in combination with, or dissolved by, fatty matters and 
excreted by the integument. In worms especially, the skin 
seems to excrete many effete substances, pigments included. 
No direct connexion has been traced between the chlorophyll 
eaten with the food and the haemoglobin of blood and muscle. 
Attention may, however, be drawn to the work of Dr E. Schunck, 
who has shown that a substance closely resembling haemato- 
porphyrin can be prepared from chlorophyll ; this is known as 
phylloporphyrin. Not only does the visible spectrum of this 
substance resemble that of haematoporphyrin, hut the invisible 
ultra-violet also, as shown by C. A. Schunck. 

The reader may refer to E A Schafci’s Text-Book of Physiology 
(1898) for A. Gamgoe's article "On Haonioglobiu, and its Com- 
pounds " ; to the writer’s papcis in the Phil Trans, and Proc, Roy. 
Soc. from 1881 onwards, and also Quart. Journ Micros. Science and 
Journ, of Physiol. , to C. F. W. Krukenberg’s V ergleichende physio- 
logische Studten fiom 18^9 onwards, and to his Vortrage. Miss M. I. 
Ncwbigm collected in Colour in Nature (i8g8) most of the recent 
literature of this subject Dr E. Schnnek’s papers will be found 
under the heading “ Contribution to the Chemistry of Chlorophyll " 
in Proi. Roy, Soc. horn 1885 onwards, and Mr C. A Schunck s 
paper in Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. Ixiii. (C. A. MacM ) 

COLSTON, EDWARD (1636-1721), English philanthropist, 
the son of William Colston, a Bristol merchant of good position, 
was born at Bristol on the 2nd of November 1636. He is gener- 
ally understood to have spent some years of his youth and man- 
hood as a factor in Spain, with which country his family was long 
connected commercially, and whence, by means of a trade in 
wines and oil, great part of hi.s own vast fortune was to come. 
On his return he seems to have settled in London, and to have 
bent him.self resolutely to the task of making money. In i68t, 
the date of his father’s decease, he appears as a governor of 
Christ’s hospital, to which noble foundation he afterwards gave 
frequently and largely. In the same year he probably began to 
take an active interest in the affairs of Bristol, where he is found 
about this time embaiked in a sugar refinery ; and during the 
remainder of his life he seems to have divided his attention pretty 
equally between the city of his birth and that of his adoption. In 
1682 he appears in the records of the great western port as ad- 
vancing a sum of £1800 to its needy corporation ; in 1683 as 
a free burgess and meire (St Kitts) merchant he was made a 
member of the Merchant’s Hall ; and in 1684 he was appointed 
one of a committee for managing the affairs of Clifton. In 1685 
he again appears as the city’s creditor for about £2000, repayment 
of which he is found insisting on in 1686. In 1689 he was chosen 
auditor by the vestry at Mortlake, where he was residing in an 
old house once the abode of Ireton and Cromwell. In 1691, on 
St Michael's Hill, Bristol, at a cost of £8000, he founded an alms- 
house for the reception of 24 poor men and women, and endowed 
with accommodation for “ Six Saylors,’* at a cost of £600, the 
merchant’s almshouses m King Street. In 1696, at a cost of 
£8000, he endowed a foundation for clothing and teaching 40 
boys (the books employed were to have in mem ** no tincture 
of Whiggism ”) ; and six years afterwards he expended a further 
sum of £1500 in rebuilding the school-house. In 1708, at a cost 
of £41,300, he built and endowed his great foundation on Saint 


Aupstine’s Back, for the instruction, clothing, maintaining 
and apprenticing of 100 boys ; and in time of scarcity, during 
this and next year, he transmitted “ by a private hand ” some 
£20,000 to the London committee. In 1710, after a poll of four 
davs, he was sent to parliament, to represent, on strictest Tory 
principles, his native city of Bristol; and in 1713, after three 
years of silent political life, he resigned this charge. He died 
at Mortlake in 1721, having nearly completed his eighty-fifth 
year ; and was buried in All Saints’ churchy Bristol. 

Colston, who was in the habit of bestowing large sums yearly 
for the release of poor debtors and the relief of indigent age and 
sickness, and who gave (1711) no less than £6000 to increase 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund for the augmentation of small livings,, 
was always keenly interested in the organization and manage- 
ment of his foundations ; the rules and regulations were all 
drawn up by his hand, and the minutest details of their consti- 
tution and economy were dictated by him. A high churchman 
and Tory, with a genuine intolerance of dissent and dissenters, 
his name and example have served as excuses for the formation 
of two political benevolent societies — the Anchor ” (founded 
1769) and the “Dolphin” (founded 1749), — and also the 
“Grateful” (founded 1758), whose rivalry has been perhaps 
as instrumental in keeping their patron’s memory green as have 
the splendid charities with which he enriched his native city 
(see Bristol). 

See Gaiiard, Edward Colston, the Philanthropist (410, Bristol, 
1852) ; l^ryce, A Popular History of Bristol (1861) ; Manchec, 
Bristol Chanties. 

COLT, SAMUEL (1814-1862), American inventor, was born on 
the 19th of July 1814 at Hartford, Connecticut, where his 
father had a manufactory of silks and woollens. At the age of 
ten he left school for the factory, and at fourteen, then being 
in a boarding school at Amherst, Massachusetts, he made a 
runaway voyage to India, during which (m 1820) he constructed 
a wooden model, still existing, of what was afterwards to be the 
revolver (see Pistol). On his return he learned chemistry 
from his father’s bleaching and dyeing manager, and under the 
assumed name “ Dr Coult ” travelled over the United States 
and Canada lecturing on that science. The profits of two years 
of this work enabled him to continue his researches and expen* 
ments. In 1835, having perfected a six-barrelled rotating 
breech, he visited Europe, and patented his inventions in London 
and Paris, securing the American right on his return ; and the 
same year he founded at Paterson, New Jersey, the Patent 
Arms Company, for the manufacture of his revolvers only. 
As early as 1837 revolvers were successfully used by United 
States troops, under Lieut.-Colonel William S. Harney, in 
fighting against the Seminole Indians in Florida. Colt’s scheme, 
however, did not succeed ; the arms were not generally appreci- 
ated ; and in 1842 the company became insolvent. No revolvers 
were made for five years, and none were to be had when General 
Zachar>^ Taylor wrote for a supply from the seat of war in 
Mexico. In 1847 the United States government ordered 1000 
from the inventor ; but before these could be produced he had 
to construct a new model, for a pistol of the company’s make 
could nowhere be found. This commission was the beginning 
of an immense business. The little armoury at Whitney ville 
(New Haven, Connecticut), where the order for Mexico was 
executed, was soon exchanged for larger workshops at Hartford. 
These in their turn gave place (1852; to the enormous factory 
of the Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company, doubled 
in 1861, on the banks of the Connecticut river, within the city 
limits of Hartford; where so many millions of revolvers with 
all their appendages have been manufactured. Thence was 
sent, for the Russian and English governments, to Tula and 
Enfield, the whole of the elaborate machinery devised by Colt 
for the manufacture of his pistols. Colt introduced and patented 
a number of improvements in his revolver, and also invented 
a submarine battery for harbour defence. He died at Hartford 
on the loth of January 1862. 

COLTS-FOOT, the popular name of a small herb, Tusdla^f 
Farfara, a member of the natural order Compositae, which is 
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common in Britain in damp^ heavy soils. It has a stout baching 
underground stem, which sends up in March and April scapes 
about 6 in. high, each bearing a head of bright yellow flowers, 
the male in the centre surrounded by a much larger number of 
female. The flowers are succeeded by the fruits, which bear a 
soft snow-white woolly pappus. The leaves, which appear 
later, are broadly cordate with an angular or lobed outline, and 
are covered on the under-face with a dense white felt. The 
botanical name, Tusstlago, recalls its use as a medicine for 
cough (tussis)* The leaves are smoked in cases of asthma. 

COLUGO, or Cobego, either of two species of the zoological 
genus Galeopithecus. These animals live in the forests of the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippine Islands, 
where they feed chiefly on leaves, and probably also on insects. 
In size they may be compared with cats ; the long slender 
limbs are connected by a broad fold of skin extending outwards 
from the sides of the neck and body, the fingers and toes are 
webbed, and the hind-limbs joined by an outer membrane as in 
bats. Their habits are nocturnal, and during the daytime they 
cling to the trunks or limbs of trees head downwards in a state 
of repose. With the approach of night their season of activity 
commences, when they may be occasionally seen gliding from 
tree to tree supported on their cutaneous parachute, and they 
have been noticed as capable of traversing in this way a space 
of 70 yds. with a descent of only about one in five. Europeans 
in the East know these animals as “ flying lemurs.” (See 
Galeopithecus.) 

COLUMBA, SAINT (Irish, Colum), Irish saint, was born on the 
7th of December 521, in all probability at Gartan in Co. Donegal. 
His father Feidlimid was a member of the reigning family in 
Ireland and was closely allied to that of Dalriada (Argyll). His 
mother Eithne was of Leinster extraction and was descended 
from an illustrious provincial king. To these powerful connexions 
as much as to his piety and ability, he owed the immense influence 
he possessed. Later lives state that the saint was also called 
Crimthann (fox), and Reeves suggests that he may have had 
two names, the one baptismal, the other secular. He was 
afterwards known as Columkille, or Columba of the Church, 
to distinguish him from others of the same name. During his 
early years the Irish Church was reformed by Gildas and Finian 
of Clonard, and numerous monasteries were founded which 
made Ireland renowned as a centre of learning. Columba 
himself studied under two of the most distinguished Irishmen 
of his day, Finian of Moville (at the head of Strangford Lough) 
and Finian of Clonard. Almost as a matter of course, under 
such circumstances, he embraced the monastic life. He was 
ordained deacon while at Moville, and afterwards, when about 
thirty years of age, was raised to the priesthood. During his 
residence in Ireland he founded, in addition to a number of 
churches, two famous monasteries, one named Daire Calgaich 
fDerry) on the banks of Lough Foyle, the other Dair-magh 
(Durrow) in King’s county. 

In 563 he left his native land, accompanied by twelve disciples, 
and went on a mission to northern Britain, perhaps on the 
invitation of his kinsman Conall, king of Dalriada. Irish 
accounts represent Columba as undertaking this mission in 
consequence of the censure expressed against him by the clergy 
after the battle of Cooldrevny ; but this is probably a fabrication. 
The saint’s labours in Scotland must be regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of the same spirit of missionary enterprise with which so 
many of his countrymen were imbued. Columba established 
himself on the island of Hy or Iona, where he erected a church 
and a monastery. About the year 565 he applied himself to 
the task of converting the heathen kingdom of the northern 
Piets. Crossing over to the mainland he proceeded to the 
residence, on the banks of the Ness, of Brudfe, king of the Piets. 
By his preaching, his holy life, and, as his earliest biographers 
assert, by the performance of miracles, he ednverted the king 
and many of his subjects. The precise details, except in a 
cases, are unknown, or Obscured by exaggeration and fiction ; 
but it is certain tjhat the whole of northern Scotland was con- 
verted by the lal^urs of < 5 olumba, and his disciples and the 
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religious instruction of the people provided for by the erection 
of numerous monasteries. The monastery of Iona was reverenced 
as the mother house of all these foundations, and its abbots were 
obeyed as the chief ecclesiastical rulers of the whole nation of 

northern Piets. There were then neither dioceses nor parishes 
in Ireland and Celtic Scotland ; and by the Columbite rule the 
bishops themselves, although they ordained the clergy, were 
subject to the jurMiction of the abbots of Iona, who, like the 
founder of the order, were only presbyters. In matters of 
ritual they agreed with the Western Church on the continent, 
save in a few particulars such as the precise time of keeping 
Easter and manner of tonsure. 

Columba was honoured by his countrymen, the Scots of 
Britain and Ireland, as much as by his Pictish converts, and 
in his character of chief ecclesiastical ruler he gave formal 
benediction and inauguration to Aidan, the successor of Conall, 
as king of the Scots. He accompanied that prince to Ireland 

575 i ^ook a leading part in a council held at Drumccat 
in Ulster, which determined once and for all the position of the 
ruler of Dalriada with regard to the king of Ireland. The last 
years of Columba's life appear to have been mainly spent at 
Iona. There he was already revered as a saint, and whatever 
credit may be given to some portions of the narratives of his 
biographers, there can be no doubt as to the wonderful influence 
which he exercised, as to the holiness of his life, and as to the 
love which he uniformly manifested to God and to his neighbour. 

In the summer of 597 he knew that his end was approaching. 
On Saturday the 8th of June he was able, with the help of one 
of his monks, to ascend a little hill above the monastery and 
to give it his farewell blessing. Returning to his cell he continued 
a labour in which he had been engaged, the transcription of the 
Psalter. Having finished the verse of the 34th Psalm where it 
is written, “ They who seek the Lord shall want no manner of 
thing that is good,” he said, “ Here I must stop : — what follows 
let Saithen write ” ; indicating, as was believed, his wish that 
his cousin Baithen should succeed him as abbot. He was 
present at evening in the church, and when the midnight bell 
sounded for the nocturnal office early on Sunday morning he 
again went thither unsupported, but sank down before the altar 
and passed away as in a gentle sleep. 

Several Irish poems are ascribed to Columba, but they are 
manifestly compositions of a later age. Three Latin hymns may, 
however, be attributed to the saint with some degree of certainty. 

The original materials for a life of St Columba are unusually full. 
The earliest biography was written by one of his succcssois, Cummius, 
who became alibot of Iona in 657, Much more important is the 
enlargement of that work by Adamnan, who became abbot of Iona 
in 670. These narratives are supplemented by the bnef but most 
valuable notices given by th<* Venerable Bede. See W. Reeves, 
TAfe of St Columba, written by Adamnan (Dublin, 1857) , W. F. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol, ii. Church and Culture " (Edinburgh, 

1877). (E.C.Q) 

COLUMBAN (543-615), Irish saint and writer, was bom in 
Leinster in 543, and was educated in the monastery of Bangor, 
Co. Down. About the year 585 he left Ireland together with 
twelve other monks, and established himself in the Vosges, among 
the rums of an ancient fortification called Anagrates, the present 
Anegray in the department of Haute-Saone. His enemies accused 
him before a synod of French bishops (602) for keeping Easter 
according to the old British and now unorthodox way, and a more 
powerful conspiracy was organized against him at the court 
of Burgundy for boldly rebuking the crimes of King Theuderich 
II. and the queen-mother Brunhilda. He was banished and 
forcioly removed from his monastery, and with St Gall and 
others of the monks he withdrew into Switzerland, where he 
preached with no great success to the Suebi and Alamanni. 
Being again cofnpelled to flee, he retired to Italy, and founded 
the monastery of Bobbie in the Apennines, where he remained 
till his death, which took place on the 21st of November 615. 
His writings, which include some Latin poems, prove him a man 
of learning, and he appears to have been acquainted not only 
with the Latin classics, but also with Greek, and even Hebrew. 

The collected edition of St Columban's writings was published by 
Patrick Fleming in his Collectanea sacra Hibemi (Lou Vain, 1667), 
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r«producod by p. 4, vol Iscxxvi. {Paris, 1S44). See 

furtiicr, Wrist's Bw^raphia Ltierarm, Columban's Megulu Como- 
httahs cum PoenUenitaH is to be found m the Codex Regutarum 

i Paris, 1638). A complete bibliography is given itl tJ. Chevalfier, 
UptfloiwB d 4 s sources htsi. (Bio. BibMogr,), vot i. ^90 (Fans, 1905)^ 
COiiVliBANI, PLAQIIK)> Italian arthitectural designer^ who 
wo^rked chiefly in England in the latter part of the i^th century. 
He belonged to the school of the Adams and Pergdesi, and like 
them frequently designed the enrichments of furniture. H<e 
was a prolific producer of chimney-pieces, which are often 
mistaken for Adam work, of moulded frienes, and painted plaques 
for aibinels and tlie like* There can be no question that the 
English furniture designers of the end of the i8th centsury, and 
especially the Adams, Hcpplcwhite and Sheraton, owed much 
to his graceful, flowing and classical conceptions, although they 
are often inferior to tloose of Pergolesi. Ilis books are still a 
valuable store-house of sketches for internal architectural 
decoration. His principal works are : — Vases and Tnpods 
(1770) ; A New Book of Ornaments, containing a vaneiy of degant 
designs for Modern Pcmels, commonly executed in Stucco, Wood 
or Painting, and used in decorating Principal Rooms (1775); 
A variety of Capitals, Friezes and Corniches, and how to increase 
and decrease them, still retaining their proportions (1776). He 
also assisted John Crunden in the production of The Chimneyh 
piece Makers' Daily Asstsicml (1776). 

COLUMBARIUM (Lat. calumha, a dove), a pigeon -house. 
The term is applied in architecture to those sepfulchral chambers 
in and near Rome, the walls of which were sunk with small niches | 
{columbaria) to receive the cinerary urns. Vitruvius (iv. 2) | 
employs the term to signify the holes made in a wall to receive 
the ends of the timbers of a floor or roof. 

COLUMBIA, a city and the county-seat of Boone county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., situated in the central part of the state, about 
X45 m. (by rail) W.N.W. of St Louis. Pop. (1890) 4000 ; (1900) 
5651, of whom 1916 were negroes. Columbia is served by the 
Wabash and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways. It is 
primarily an educational centre, is a matket for grain and farm 
proilucts, and has grain elevators, a packing house, a shoe 
factory and brick works. Columbia is the seat of the University 
of Missouri, a co-educational state institution, established in 
1839 and opened in 1841 ; it received no direct financial support 
from the state until ijk)7, and its founding was due to the self- 
sacrifice of tlie people of the county. It is now liberally supported 
by the state ; m 1908 its annual incxmie was about $6^50,000. 
In 1908 the university had (at Columbia) 200 instructors and 
2419 students, including 680 women ; included in its library is 
the collection of the State Historiail Society. The School of 
Mines of the university is at Rolla, Mo. ; all other departments 
are at (olumbia. A normal department was established in 1867 
and opened in 1868 ; and women were admitted to it in 1869. 
The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts became a depart- 
ment of the university in 1870. The law department was opened 
in 1872, the medical in 1873, ^^^1 engineering in 1877. The 
graduate department was established in 1896, and in 1908 a 
department of journalism was organized. On the university 
campus in the quadrangle is the monument of grey granite 
erected over the grave of Thomas Jefferson, designed after his 
own plans, and bearing the famous inscription written by him. 
It was given to the university by descendants of Jefferson when 
Congress appropriated money for the monument now standing 
over his grave. Near the city is the farm of the agricultural 
college and the ei^perimcnt station. At Columbia, also, are the 
Parker Memorial hospital, the Teachers College high school, 
the Universit^y Military Academy, the Columbia Business 
College, Christian College (Disciples) for women, established in 
1851, its charter being the first granted by Missouri for the 
collegiate education of Protestant women ; the Bible College 
of the -Disciples of Christ in Missouri j and Stephens College 
(under Baptist control) for women, established in The 

municipality owns the water^works and the electric lighting 
plant. Columbia was first settled , about 1821. 

COLUMBIA, a borough of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, ' 
U.S.A., <on the W. bemk of the Susquehanna driver (hime crossed j 


by a long steel bridge), ofiposite Wrigtotville and about 81 ixu 
W, by N.* of Philadel|Aia. Pop- (1890) *0,599; (1900) 
of whom 772 wewe fcwtteipifbom ; (est 1906) 13,423. It is sermd 
by the Pmnsylyania, the Philadelphia, Mtimtare & Washhagton, 
the Philadeilphia^r Reading, asd the Northern Central railways, 
and by intcaiirban electric railways^ The river here is about 
a mile wide, and a considerable portion of the bonnagh is built 
on the slope of a hill which rises gently from the rivcr-bewalj: and 
overlooks beautiful scenery* The Pennsylvania railway has 
repair shops here, and among Cblusnhia’s manufactures are ulk 
ji^ods, embroidery and kces, iron and steel pipe, engines, 
laundry machinery, brushes, stoves, iron toys, umbrellas, flour, 
lumber and wagons ; the city is also a busy shipping and trading 
centre, Columbia was first settled, by Quakers, in 1726 ; it 
was laid out as a town in 1787 ; and in 1814 it was incorporated. 
In 1790 it was one of several places considered in Congress for 
a permanent site of the national capital. 

COLUMBIA, the capital city of South Carolina, U.S,A., and 
the county-scat of Richland county, on the E. bank of the 
Congaree river, a short distance below the confluence of the 
Saluda and the Broad rivers, about 130 m. N.W. of Charleston. 
Pop. (1890) 15,353 ; (1900) 21,108, of whom 9858 were negroes ; 
and (1910) 26,319. It is serv^ by the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Soutliern, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Columbia, Newberry 
& Laurens railways. Columbia is picturesquely situated on the 
level top of a bluff overlooking the Congaree, which falls about 
36 ft. in passing by, but is navigable for the remainder of its 
course. The surroundmg country is devoted chiefly to cotton 
culture. The state house, United Slates government building and 
city hall are fine structures. Some of the new business houses 
ore ten or more storeys in height. The state penitentiary and 
the state insane asylum are located here, and Columbia is an 
important educational centre, being the seat of the university 
of South Carolina, the Columbia College for women (Methodist 
Episcopal South, 1854), the College for women (Presbyterian, 
1890), and the PresbyttTian Theological Seminary (1828) ; and 
the Allen University (African Methodist Episcopal ; coedu- 
cational, 1880), and the Benedict College (Baptist) for negroes. 
The University of South Carolina, organized in 1801 and opened 
m 1805, was known as South Carolina College in 1805-1863, 
1878-1887 and 1891-1906, and as the university of South 
Carolina m 1866-1877, 1888-1891 and after 1906; in 1907-1908 
it had departments of arts, science, pedagogy and law, an enrol- 
ment of 285 students, and a faculty of 25 instructors. By 
means of a canal abundant water power is furnished by the 
Congaree, and the city has some of the largest cotton mills in the 
world ; it has, besides, foundries and machine shops and manu- 
factories of fertilizers and hosiery. The manufactures under 
the factory system were valued at $3,133,903 m 1900 and at 
$4,676,944 in 1905 — a gain, greater than tliat of any other city 
in the state, of 49-2 % in five years. In the neighbourhcKid are 
several valuable granite quarries. The municipality owns and 
operates its water- works. 

While much of the site was still a forest the legislature, m 
1786, chose it for the new capital. It was laid out m the same 
year, and in 1790 the legislature first met here. Until 1805, 
when it was incorporated as a village, Columbia was under the 
direct government of the legislature ; in 1854 it wgs chartered 
as a city. On the mommg of the J7th of February 1:865 General 
W. T, Sherman, on his march through the Carohnas, entered 
Columbia, and on the ensuing night a fire broke out which was 
not extinguished until most of the city was destroyed. The 
responsibility for this fire was charged by the Confederates upon 
the Federals and by the Federals upon the Confederates. 

COLUMBIA, a city, and the county-seat of Maury county, 
Tennessee, U.S.A., situated on the Duck river, lin the central part 
of -the state, 46 m. S. of Nashville, Fop. (1899) 5370 ; (1909) 
6052, of whom 2716 were negroes. Columbia is served 1 ^ the 
Lcmisville & Nashville, .and the Nashville> Chattanooga & St 
Louis railways. It is the seat of the Columbia Institute |or girk 
(under Protestant Episcopal control)rfounded in 1836, and of 
the Columbia Militaiiy AnAdemy, iGolumbia is in a fine [farming 
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region k engaged extensively in tfee^ wriniiig and shipping 1 
<fl phosphates ; Ims an impottacnt trade In llve-atodt, especially i 
mnles ; manufactures cotton, lumber, Hour, brides, pumps and i 
wdllen goods ; and has marble and stone works. Cdlumbia j 
w&s settled about 1807 and was incorporated in 1822. During | 
the Civil War it was the base -from Which General N, B. Forrest j 
operated in 1 862-1 S63, and was ailtemately occupied by Con- 1 
federate and Federal forces during General Hood’s Nashville 
campaign (Noveiriber-December 1864). * 

COLVMIIIA RIVER, a stream of the north-west United States 
and south-west Canada, about $39 m, in length, draining a basin 
of about 250,000 sq. m., of which 38,395 are in British Columbia ; 
some 105,000 sq. m. belong to the valley of the Snake and ' 
11,700 to that of the Willamette* If he source -of the river is 
partly in the Yellowstone country, partly near the Titon peaks, ; 
and partly in the pine-clad mountains of British Columbia. 
Some American geographers regard the head as that of the Clark 
Fork, but it is most generally taken to in Bntish Columbia , 
about 80 m. north of the United States line. From this point 
it runs some 150 m. to the north-west to the ** Big Bend,’’ and 
then in a great curve southward, -enclosing the superb ranges of 
the Selkirks, crossing the international line near the boundary 
of Washington and Idaho, where it is joined by the Pend Oreille 
river, or Clark Fork, already referred to. This latter river rises 
in the Rocky Mountains west of Helena, Montana, falls with 
a heaw slopet(i323 ft. in 167 m.) to its confluence with the Flat- 
head, nows through Lake Pend Oreille (27 m.) m northern Idaho, 
and runs in deep canyons (falling 900 ft. in 200 m.) to its junction 
with the Columbia, which from this point continues almost due 
soutli for more than 106 m. Here the Columbia is joined by the 
Spokane, a large river with heavy fall, and enters the Great 
Plam of the Columbia,” an area of some 22,000 sq. m., resemb- 
ling the “ parks ” of Colorado, shut in on all sides by mountains : 
the Moses range to the north, the Bitter Root and Coeur d’Alene 
on the east, the Blue on the south, and the Cascades on the wesi . 
The soil is rich, yielding great harvests of grain, and the moim- 
tains rich in minerals as yet only slightly prospected. After 
breaking into this basin the river turns sharply to the west and 
skirts the northern mountain barrier for about 105 m. Where 
it strikes the confines of the Cascades, it is joined by the 
Okanogan, turns due south in the second Big Bend, and flows 
al>out 200 m. to its junction with the Snake near Wallula. 

After the confluence of the Snake with the Columbia the 
greater river turns west toward the Pacific. Throughout its 
course to this point it may be said that the Columbia has no 
flood plain ; everywhere it is cutting its bed ; almost every- 
where it is characterized by canyons, although above the Spokane 
the valley is much broken down and there is considerable 
timbered and fertile bench land. Below the Spokane the 
canyon becomes more steep and rugged. From the mouth of 
the Okanogan to Priests Rapids extends a superb canyon, with 
precipitous walls of black columnar basalt 1000 to 3000 ft. in 
height. The finest portion is below the Rock Island Rapids. 
Jn this part of its course, along the Cascade range in the Great 
Plain and at its passage of the range westward, rapids and 
cascades particularly obstruct the imperfectly opened bed. 
In the lower Columbia, navigation is first interrupted 160 m. 
from the mouth at the Cascades, a narrow gorge across the 
Cascade ^ange 4*5 m. long, where the river falls 24 ft. in 2500 ; 
the rapids are evaded by a oanal constructed (1878-1896) by the 
Federal government, and by a portage railway (1890-1891). 
Fifty-^three miles above this are the Dalles, a series of falls, 
rapids a-md rock obstructions extending some 12 m. and ending ! 
at CeMo, 1 15 m. below WalMa, with a fall of 20 ft. There are 
ateo impediments just below the mouth of the Snake ; others 
in the lower course of this river below Rijparia ; and almost 
continuous obstructions in the Columbia above Priests Rapids^ 
The commerce of the Columbia is very important, especially 
that from Portlaiwl, Vancouver, Astoria, and ^ther outlets of 
the Wilkmette vafley and ihe lower Columtila. The grain 
region df the Great Plain, th© bottom-^land orchards and grain 
on the platteaits lof the Snake, have not since 1880 been 


dependent upon the water navigation for freighting, but in their 
interest costly attempts have been made to open the river below 
the Snake unintemij^edly to commerce. 

The Columbia is one of the greatest salmon streams of the 
world (see OreOon). The tonnage of deep-sea vessels in and out 
over the bar at the river’s mouth from i'89o-*i899 was 9,423^637 
tons. >From 1872-1899 the United States government expended 
for improvement of the Snake and Columbia 16,925,649* The 
mouth of the latter Is the only deep-water harbour between 
San Francisco and (^pe Flattery (700 m.), and the only fresh 
water harbour of the Pacific coast. To facilitate its entrance, 
whidh, owing to bars, tides, winds, and the great discharge of 
!thf nver, has always been difllcult, a great jetty has been con- 
structed (1885-X895, later enlarged) to scour the bars. It was 
about 4*5 m. long, and in 1903 work was begun to make it 2*5 
m. longer. The tides are perceptible 150 m. above the mouth 
(mean tide at Astoria 6-2 ft.), the average tidal flow at the 
mouth being about 1,000,000 cub. ft. per second ; while the 
fresh water outflow is from 90,000 to 300,000 cub. ft. according 
to the stage of water, and as high as t, 000, 000 cub. ft. in time 
of flood. Improvements were undertaken by the Federal govern- 
ment and a state commission in X900 m order to secure a C54t. 
channel from Portland to the sea. 

In 1792, and possibly also in 1788, the river mouth was entered 
by Captain Robert Gray (1755-1806) of Boston, Mass., who 
named the river after his own vessel, “ Columbia,” which name 
has wholly supplanted the earlier name, “ Oregon.” In r8o4- 
1805 the river was explored 1 ^ Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark. Upon these discoveries the United States primarily 
leased its claim to the territory now embraced in the states of 
Oregon and Washington. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, one of the oldest and most im- 
portant of the higher institutions of learning in the United 
States, located for the most part on Morningsidc Heights, 
New York city. It embraces Columbia College, founded as 
King’s College in 1754 ; a school of medicine (the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons) founded in 1767, m West 59th Street ; 
a school of law, founded in 1858 ; schools of applied science, 
including a school of mines and schools of chemistry and engineer- 
ing, separately organized in 1896 ; a school of architecture, 
organized in t88i ; graduate schools of political science, organized 
in 1880, philosophy, organized in 1890, and pure science, 
organized in 1892 ; and a school of journalism ; closely afiihated 
with it ate the college of Pharmacy, founded in 1829, m West 
68th Street; Teachers’ College, founded in 1886, as the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers, and essentially a 
part of the university since 1899 ; and Barnard College (for 
women) founded in 1889, and essentially a part of the university 
since 1900. Reciprocal relations also exist between the university 
and both the General I'heological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Union Theological Seminary, thus 
practically adding to the university a theological department. 
Columbia also nominates the American professors who lecture at 
German universities by the reciprocal arrangement made in 1905, 
the German professors lecturing in America being nominated by 
the Prussian ministry of education. Women are now admitted to 
all the university courses except those in law, medicine, techno- 
logy and architecture. Since 1900 a summer session has been 
held for six weeks and attended largely by teachers. Teachers 
and others, under the direction of the Teachers’ College, are 
afforded an opportunity to pursue courses tn absentia and so meet 
some of the requirements for an academic degree or a teacher’s 
diploma.. AM students of good ability are enabled to complete 
the requirements for the bachelor’s degree together with any one 
of the professional degrees by six years of study at tihe university. 
Several courses of lectures designed especially for the public — 
notably the Hewitt Lectures, in co-operation with Cooper Union 
— are delivered at different places in the city and at the university. 

iln 1908 there were m Columbia University in all departments 
609 kistructors and 4096 Btudents } 'of these 420 were in Barnard 
College, 850 were *in tte Teachers’ College, and 229 were in mat 
College of i^armacy. The numerous University pnbHcarions 
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include works embodying the results of original r^earch pub- 
lished by the University Press ; ‘‘ Studies '' published in the 
form of a series by each of several departments, various periodi- 
cals edited by some members of the faculty, such as the 
Columbia University Quarterly y the Political Science Quarterly y 
and the School of Mines Quarterly) and several papers or 
periodicals published by the students, among which are the 
Columbia Spectator , a daily paper, the ColunAia Law Review^ 
the Columbia Monthly and the Columbia Jester. 

With two or three unimportant exceptions the buildings of 
the university on Morningside Heights have been erected since 
1896. They include, besides the several department buildings, 
a library building, a university hall (with gymnasium), Earl 
Hall (for social purposes), St PauPs chapel (dedicated in 1907), 
two residence halls for men, and one for women. The library 
contains about 380,000 volumes exclusive of duplicates and 
unbound pamphlets. The highest authority in the government 
of the institution is vested in a board of twenty-four trustees, 
vacancies in which are filled by co-optation ) but the immediate 
educational interests are directed largely by the members of the 
university council, which is composed of the president of the 
university, the dean and one other representative from the 
faculty of each school. The institution is maintained by the 
proceeds from an endowment fund exceeding $15,000,000, by 
tuition fees ranging, according to the school, from $150 to $250 
for each student, and by occasional gifts for particular objects. 

The charter (1754) providing for the establishment of King’s 
College was so free from narrow sectarianism as to name ministers 
of five different denominations for ex-officio governors, and the 
purpose of the institution as set forth by its first president, 
Dr Samuel Johnson (1696-1772) was about as broad as that 
now realised. In 1756 the erection of the first building was 
begun at the lower end of Manhattan Island, near the Hudson, 
and the institution prospered from the beginning. From 1776 
to 1784, during the War of Independence, the exercises of the 
college were suspended and the library and apparatus were 
stored in the New York city hall. In 1784 the name was changed 
to Columbia College, and an act of the legislature was passed for 
creating a state university, of which Columbia was to be the 
basis, But the plan was not a success, and three years later, in 
1787, the act was repealed and the administration of Columbia 
was entrusted to a board of trustees of which the present board 
is a successor. In 1857 there was an extensive re-organization 
by which the scope of the institution was much enlarged, and at 
the same time it was removed to a new site on Madison Avenue 
between 49th and 50th Streets. From 1890 to 1895 much 
centralization in its administration was effected, in 1896 the 
name of Columbia University was adopted, and in the autumn 
of 1897 the old site and buildings were again abandoned for new, 
this time on Morningside Heights. 

See A Htstory of Columbia University, by members of the faculty 
(New York, 1904) ; and J B. Pme, “ King's College, now Columbia 
University,” in Histone New York (New York, 1897). 

COLUMBINE (Ital. columbina, from columba, a dove), in 
pantomime (^.i:/.) the fairy-like dancer who is courted by 
Harlequin. In the medieval Italian popular comedy she was 
Harlequin’s daughter. 

COLUMBINE, an erect perennial herbaceous plant known 
botanically as Aqmlegia vulgaris (natural order Ranunculaceae). 
In Med. Latin it was known as Columbtna sc, herboy the dove’s 
plant. The slender stem bears delicate, long-stalked, deeply 
divided leaves with blunt segments, and a loose panicle of 
handsome drooping blue or white flowers, which are characterized 
by having all the five petals spurred. The plant occurs wild 
in woods and thickets in England and Ireland, and flowers in 
early summer. It is well known in cultivation as a favourite 
spring flower, in many varieties, some of which have red 
flowers. 

COLUMBITE, a rare mineral consisting of iron niobate, 
FeNbjO^j, in which the iron and niobium are replaced by varying 
amounts of manganese and tantalum respectively^ the genertd 
formula being (Fe, Mn) (Nb, Ta)20^. It was in this minei^ that 


Charles Hatchett discovered, in 1801, the element niobium, 
which he himself called columbium after the country (Columbia 
or America) whence came the specimen in the British Museum 
collection which he exiwnined. The species has also been 
called niobite. It crystall^es in the orthorhombic system, 
and the black, opaque crystals are often very 
brilliant with a sub-metallic lustre. Twinned 
crystals are not uncommon, and there is a dis- 
tinct cleavage parallel to the face marked b in the 
figure. Hardness 6 ; specific gravity 5*3. With 
increasing amount of tantrum the specific 
gravity increases up to 7-3, and members at this 
end of the series are known as tantalite (FeTagO^). 

Specimens in which the iron is largely replaced 
by manganese are known as manganocolumbite 
or manganotantalite, according as they contain 
more niobium or more tantalum. Columbite 
occurs as crystals and compact masses in granite 
and pegmatite at Rabenstein in Lower Bavaria, 
the Ilmen Mountains in the Urals, Haddam in Connecticut, and 
several other localities in the United States ; also m the cryolite 
of Greenland. Tantalite is from Finland, and it has recently 
been found in some abundance in the deposits of cassiterite in 
the tin-field of Greenbushes in the Blackwood district, Western 
Australia. 

Dimorphous with columbite and tantalite are the tetragonal 
minerals tapiolite ( « skogbolite) and mossite, so that the four 
form an isodimorphous group with the general formula 
(Fe, Mn) (Nb, Ta)20g. Mossite is from a pegmatite vein near 
Moss in Norway, and tapiolite is from Finland. All these 
minerals contain tin in small amount. (L. J. S.) 

COLUMBIUM, or Niobium (symbol Cb or Nb, atomic weight 
94), one of the metallic elements of the nitrogen group, first 
detected in 1801 by C. Hatchett in a specimen of columbite 
(niobite) from Massachusetts {Phil, Trans, 1802, 49). It is 
usually found associated with tantalum, the chief minerals 
containing these two elements being tantalite, columbite, 
fergusonite and yttrotantalite ; it is also a constituent of 
pyrochlor, euxenite and samarskite. Columbium compounds are 
usually prepared by fusing columbite with an excess of acid 
potassium sulphate, boiling out the fused mass with much water, 
and removing tin and tungsten from the residue by digestion 
with ammonium sulphide, any iron present being simultaneously 
converted into ferrous sulphide. The residue is washed, ex- 
tracted by dilute hydrochloric acid, and again well washed with 
boiling water. It is then dissolved in hydrofluoric acid and 
heated in order to expel silicon fluoride ; finally the columbium, 
tantalum and titanium fluorides are separated by the different 
solubilities of their double fluorides (C. Marignac, Ann, chim, 
et phys. 1866 [4], 8, p, 63; 1868, 13, p. 28 ; see also W. Gibbs, 
Jahresb. 1864, p. 685 ; R. D. Hall and E. F. Smith, Proc, Amer, 
Philos, Soc. 1905, 44, p. 177). 

The metal was first obtained by C. W. Blomstrand {Journ. 
prak.Chem, i866,97,p.37) by reducing the chloridewith hydrogen, 
it has more recently been prepared by H. Moissan by reducing 
the oxide with carbon in the electric furnace (the product 
obtained always contains from 2-3 % of combined carbon), and 
by H. Goldschmidt and C. Vautin (journ, Soc, Chem, Industry y 
1898, 19, p. 543) by reducing the oxide with alummium powder. 
As obtained by the reduction of the chloride, it is a steel grey 
powder of specific gravity 7*06. It bums on heatmg in air ; and 
IS scarcely attacked by hydrochloric or nitric acids, or by aqua 
regia ; it is soluble in warm concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Columbium hydride, CbH, is obtained as a greyish metallic 
powder, when the double fluoride, CbFj, 2KF, is reduced with sodium, 
it burns when heated m air, and is soluble in warm concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Three oxides of columbium are certainly known, 
namely the dioxide, CbgOg, the Utroxtde, CU1O4, and the pentoxide, 
CbjO«, whilst a fourth oxide, columbium inoxide, has been 

described by E. F. Smith and P. Maas (Zeit, f, anorg, Chem. 1894, 
7, p. 97), Columbium dioxide, CbgO,, is formed when dry potassium 
columbium oxyfluoride is reduced by sodium (H. Rose, Pogp Ann, 
1858, 104, p. 312). It burns readily in air, and is converted into the 
pentoxide when fused with acid potassium sulphate. Columbium 
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Utf oxide, CbjOi, is obtaine4 as a black powder wbeO the pentoxide 
is heated to a nigh temperature in a current ol hydrogen. It is up- 
attacked by acids. Colund^inm pentoxide (coluihbic acidL CbtO,, 
is obtainedf from columbite, after the removal of tantalum (see 
above). The mother liqhors are concentrated, and the double salt 
oi composition 2KF‘CbOF,*HflO, which separates, is decomposed 
by sulphuric acid, or by continued boiling witli water (C. Marignac ; 
see also G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson, Bet, 1887, %o, p. 1676). It is a 
white amorphous infusible powder, which when strongly heated in 
sulphuretted hydrogen, yields an Oxysulphide. Several hydrated 
forms are known, yielding salts known as columbaUs. A percoiuft^ic 
acid, HCb04*nH80, has been prepared by P. MelikofE and L. Pissar- 
jewsky (Zeit. /. anorg, Chem» 1899, 20, p. 341), as a yellow amorphous 
powder Dy the action of dilute sulphuric acid on the potassium salt, 
which is fonned when columbic acid is fused in a silver crucible with 
eight times its weight of caustic potash (loc, ctt.). Salts of the acid 
HgCbOg have been described by C. W* Bidke and E. F. Smith {Jour, 
Amer. Chem. Soc. 1908, 30, p, 1637). 

Columbium trichloride, CbCl|, is obtained in needles or crystalline 
crusts, when the vapour of the pentachloride is slowly passed 
through a red-hot tube. When heated m a current of carbon dioxide 
it forms the ©^chloride CbOClg, and carbon monoxide. Columbium 
pentachloride, CbClfl, is obtained in yellow needles when a mixture 
of the pentoxide and sugar charcoal Is heated in a current of air-free 
chlorine. It melts at 194^ C, (H. Deville) and boils at 240*5® C. 
It IS decomposed by water, and dissolves m hydrochloric acid. 
Columbium oxychloride, CbOClj, is formed when carbon tetracliloride, 
and columbic acid are heated together at 440® C. : 3CCl4 + Cb20g— 
2CbOClg4-3COCl4, and also by distilling the pentachloride, in a current 
of carbon dioxide, over ignited columbic acid. It forms a white silky 
mass which volatilizes at about 400® C. It deliquesces m moist air, and 
is decomposed violently by water. Columbium pentafluonde, CbFj, 
IS obtained when the pentoxide is dissolved in hydrofluoric acid. 
It is only known in solution ; evaporation of the solution yields the 
pentoxiae. The oxy fluoride, CbOFg, results when a mixture of the 

F entoxide and fluorspar is heated in a current of hydrochloric acid, 
t forms many double salts with other metallic fluorides. 

Columbium oxysulphide, CbOSg^ is obtained as a dark bionze 
coloured powder when the pentoxide is heated to a white heat in a 
current of carbon bisulphide vapour ; or by gently heating the 
oxychloride in a current of sulphuretted hydrogen. It burns when 
heated m air, forming the pentoxide and sulphur dioxide. 

Columbium nitride, CbgN- (?), is formed when dry ammonia gas is 
passed into an ethereal scJlution of the chloride. A heavy white 
precipitate, consisting of ammonium chloride and columbium 
nitride, is thrown down, and the ammonium chloride is removed by 
washing it out with hot water, when the columbium nitride remains 
as an amorphous residue (Hall and Smith, loc. at.). 

Potassium fluoxy percolumhate, K^CbO^Fg-HgO, is prepared by 
dissolving potassium columbium oxyiiuoride in a 3 % solution of 
hydrogen peroxide. The solution turns yellow in colour, and, when 
saturated, deposits a pasty mass of crystals. The salt separates 
from solutions containing hydrofluoric acid in large plates, which 
are greenish yellow in colour. 

The atomic weight was determined by C Marignac (Ann. chim. et 
phys. 1866 (4), 8, p. 16) to be 94 from the an^ysis of potassium 
columbium oxyfluoride, and the same value has been obtained by 
T. W. Richards (Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc. 1898, 20, p. 543). 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER [in Spanish Cristobal Col<5n] 
{c. 1446, or perhaps rather 1451-1506) was the eldest son of 
Domenico Colombo and Suzanna Fontanarossa, and was bom at 
Genoa either about 1446 or in 1451, the exact date being un- 
certain. His father was a wool-comber, of some small means, 
who lived till 1498. According to the life of Columbus by his 
son Ferdinand (a statement supported by Las C^asas), young 
Christopher was sent to the university of Pavia, where he 
devoted himself to astronomy, geometry and cosmography. 
Yet, according to the admiral’s own statement, he became a 
sailor at fourteen. Evidently this statement, however, cannot 
mean the abandonment of all other employment, for in 1470, 
1472, and 1473 engaged in trade at Genoa, following 

the family business of weaving, and (in 1473) residing at the 
neighbouring Savona. In 1474-1475 he appears to have visited 
Chios, where he may have resided some time, returning to 
Genoa perhaps early in 1476. Thence he seems to have again 
set out on a voyage in the summer of 1476, perhaps bound for 
England; on the 13th of August 1476, the four Genoese vessels 
he accompanied were attacked off Cape St Vincent by a privateer, 
one Guillaume de Casenove, sumamed Coullon or Colombo 
('* Columbus ”) ; two of the four ships escaped, with Christopher, 
to Lisbon, In December 1476, the latter resumed their voyage 
to England, probably carrying with them Columbus, who, after 
a short stay in England, claims to have made a voyage in the 


northern seas, and even to have visited Iceland about February 
1477. This last pretension is gravely disputed, but it is perhaps 
not to be rejected, and we may also trace the Genoese about this 
time at Bristol, at Galway, and probably among the islands west 
and north of Scotland. Soon after this he returned to Portugal, 
where (probably in 1478) he married a lady of some rank, Felipa 
Mofiiz de Perestrello, daughter of Bartholomew Peres trello, a 
captain in the service of Pnnee Henry the Navigator, and one of 
the early colonists and first governor of Porto Santo. Fehpa was 
also a cousin of the atchbishop of Lisbon at this time (1478). 

About 1479 Columbus visited Porto Santo, here as in Portugal 
probably employing his time in making maps and charts for a 
livelihood, while he pored over the logs and papers of his deceased 
father-in-law, and talked with old seamen of their voyages, and 
of the mystery of the western seas. About this time, too, if 
not earlier, he seems to have arrived at the conclusion that much 
of the world remained undiscovered, and step by step conceived 
that design of reaching Asia by sailing west which was to result 
in the discovery of America. In 1474 he is said to i 4 cmot 
have corresponded with Paolo Toscanelli, the Floren- weeum 
tine physician and cosmographer, and to have received 
from him valuable suggestions, both by map and 
letter, for such a Western enterprise. (The whole of this incident 
has been disputed by some recent cntics.) He had perhaps 
already begun his studies in a number of works, especially the 
Book of Marco Polo and the Imago Mundi of Pierre d’Ailly, by 
which his cosmographical and geographical conceptions were 
largely moulded. His views, as finally developed and presented 
to the courts of Portugal and Spain, were supported by three 
principal lines of argument, derived from natural reasons, from 
the theories of geographers, and from the reports and traditions 
of mariners. He believed the world to be a sphere ; he under- 
estimated its size ; he overestimated the size of the Asiatic 
continent. And the farther that continent extended towards 
the east, the nearer it come towards Spain. Nor were these 
theories the only supports of his idea. Martin Vicente, a Portu- 
guese pilot, was said to have found, 400 leagues to the westward 
of Cape St Vincent, and after a westerly gale of many days’ 
duration, a piece of strange wood, wrought, but not with iron ; 
Pedro Correa, Columbus’s own brother-in-law, was said to have 
seen another such waif at Porto Santo, with great canes capable 
of holding four quarts of wine between joint and joint, and to 
have heard of two men being washed up at Flores “ very broad- 
faced, and differing in aspect from Christians.” West of Europe, 
now and then, men fancied there hove in sight the mysterious 
islands of St Brandan, of Brazil, of Antillia or of the Seven 
Cities. In his northern journey, too, some vague and formless 
traditions may have reached the explorer’s ear of the voyages 
of Leif Ericson and Thorfinn Karlsefne, and of the coasts of 
Markland and Vinland. All were hints and rumours to bid the 
bold mariner sail towards the setting sun, and this he at length 
determined to do. 

The concurrence of some state or sovereign, however, was 
necessaiy’^ for the success of this design. Columbus, on the 
accession of John IL of Portugal, seems to have 
entered the service of this country, to have accom- 
panied Diego d’Azambuja to the Gold Coast, and to 
have taken part in the construction of the famous fort of St 
George at El Mina (1481-1482). On his return from this ex- 
pedition, he submitted to King John the scheme he had now 
matured for reaching Asia by a western route across the ocean. 
The king was deeply interested in the rival scheme (of an eastern 
or south-eastern route round Africa to India) which had so long 
held the field, which had been initiated by the Genoese in 1291, 
and which had been revived, for Portugal, by Prince Heniy^ 
the Navigator ; but he listened to the Genoese, and referred 
him to a committee of council for geographical affairs. The 
council’s report was adverse ; but the king, who was yet inclined 
to favour the theory of Columbus, assented to the suggestion 
of riie bishop of Ceuta that the plan should be carried out in 
secret and without its author’s knowledge. A caravel was 
despatched ; but it returned after a brief absence, the sailors 
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himiBg lost heart, aai refused to venture farther. Upoiit dish 
OQvering this treaches}^, Columbus left Lisbon for Spain (i4S4)> 
taking with him hb Son Diego, the only issue of im marria^ 
with Felipa Monk, who was by this time dead. He depart^ 
secretly j-^according to some writers, to give tihc slip tso King 
John ; according t3o otlusrsy to escape his creditora. 

Columbus next betook himself to the south of Spain, and 
while meditating an appeal to the king of P^rance, opened his 
plans to the count (from 1491, duke) of Medina CelL The 
latter gave him great encouragement, entertained him for two 
years, and even determined to furnish him with three or four 
caravels^ to carry out his great design. Finally, however, 
being deterred by the consideration that the enterprise was 
too vast for a subject, he turned! bis guest from the determinatlbn 
he had come to of making application at the court of France, 
by writing on his behalf to Queen Isabella ; and Columbus 
repaired to the court at Cordova at her bidding (i486). 

It was an ill moment for the uavigatoris fortune. Castile 
and Leon wore in the thick of that struggle wJhdch resulted in 
the final conquest of the Granada Moors ; and neither Ferdinand 
nor Isabella had time as yet t)o gisne due consideration to Colum- 
bus' proposals. The adventurer was indeed kindly received ; 
he was handed over to the care of Alonso de Quintanilla, whom 
he speedily converted into an enthusiastic supporter of his 
theory. He made many other friends, and among tliem Beatriz 
Enriquez, the mother of his second son P'trnando. But the 
committee, presided over by the queen's confessor, Fray Her- 
nando de Takvera, which^ had been appointed to consider the 
new project, reported that it was vain and impracticable. 

From Cordova Columbus followed the court to Salamanca, 
having already been introduced by Quintanilla to the notice 
of the grand cardinal, Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, “ the third 
king of Spam " ; the latter had befriended and supported the 
Genoese, and apparently arranged tlie first interview between 
him and Queen Isabella. At Salamanca prolonged discussions 
took place ui>on the questions now raised ; the Dominicans 
of San Esteban entertained Columbus during the conferences 
(1486-1487). In 1487 Columbus, who had been following the 
court from place to place (billeted in towns as an officer of the 
sovereigns, and gratified from time to lime with sums of money 
towards his expenses), was present at the siege of Malaga. In 
1488 he was invited by the king of Portugal, his “ especial 
friend," to return to that country, and was assured of protection 
against aarest or proceedings of any kind (March 20) : he had 
probably made fresh overtures to King John shortly before ; 
and in the autumn of 1488 we find him in Lisbon, conferring 
with his brotlier Bartholomew and laying plans for the future. 
We have no record of the final negotiations of Columbus with 
the Portuguese government, but they clearly did not issue in 
anything definite, for Christopher now returned to Spain (though 
not till he had witnessed the return of Bartholomew Diaz from 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope and his reception by 
King John), while Bartholomew proceeded to England with a 
mission to interest ELing Henry VII. in the Columbian schemes. 
If the London enterprise was unsuccessful (as indeed it proved), 
it was settled that Bartholomew should carry the same invitation 
to the French court. H© did so ; and here he remained till 
summoned to Spain in 1495. Meantime Christopher, unable 
thw)ughout 1490 to get a hearing at the Spanish court, was in 
1491 again referred to a presided over by Cardinal' Mendoza; 
but this fuHia, to Columbus' dismay, once more rejected his 
proposals ; the Spanish sovereigns merely promised him that 
when the Granada war was over, they wouldi reconsider what 
he had laid before them^ 

Columbus was now in dtespair. He ait once betook himself 
to Huelva, a little maritime town in Andalusia, north-west of 
Cadiz, with the intention of taking ship for Prance. He halted, 
however, at the monastery of La Rabida, near Huelva, and 
still nearer Palos^ where he seems to have made lasting friend- 
ships on his first arrival in Spain in; January Z485, where he 
especially enlisted the support of Juan Perez, the guardian, who 
invited him to take up. his quarters in the monastery, and 


intfodueed bint to Garciai Fernandez, a physician and student 
Of geography. Jtran Pbrez had be^ tte queen’is conftssor ; 
he now wrote to lier in^urgopt tei7hs„and was summoned to her 
pfesence ; and naoney wasi sent to Cefiumiaus to bring him ante 
more to court. Me mached Granada in time to witness the 
surrender of the dty^QTantiiaty 2,, 14^), negotiations were 
resumed* CoImhUus Deli^ved' in i^jis mission, and, stood* out 
for high terms; he asked for the rank of admiral at once 
(^^ Admiral of the Ocean " in all those islands, seas; and continents 
that he might discover), the vice-royalty of all he should discover; 
and a tenth of the precious metals discovered within his admiralty* 
These conditions were rejected, and the negotiations wem again 
interruptedu An interview with Mendoza appears to Ikve 
followed ; but nothing came of it, and before the close of' January 
1492, Columbus actually set out for France. At length, however, 
on the entreaty of the Queen’s confidaJite, the Marquesa de 
Moya, of Luis de Santangel, receiver of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of the crown of Aragon, and’ of other courtiers, Isabella was 
induced to determine on the expedition. A messenger was sent 
after Columbus, and overtook him near a bridge called “ Pinos," 
6 m. from Granada* He returned to the camp at Santa F6 ; 
and on the 17th of April 1492, the agreement between him and 
their Catholic majesties was signed and sealed. 

As his aims included not only the discovery of Cipangu or 
Japan, but also the opening up of intercourse with the grand 
khan of Cathay, he received a royal letter of introduction to 
the latter. The town of Palos was ordered to find him two ships, 
and these were soon placed at his disposal. But no crews could 
be got together, in spite of the indemnity ofiered to criminals 
and “ broken men " who would serve on the expedition ; and 
had not Juan Perez succeeded in interesting in the cause the 
Palos magnates " Martin Alonso Pinzon and Vicente Yanez 
Pinzon^ Columbus’ departure had been long delayed. At last, 
however, men, ships and stores were ready. The expedition 
consisted of the ** Santa Maria," a decked ship of 100 tons with 
a crew of 52 men, commanded by the admiral in person ; and 
of two caravels ; the “ Pinta " of 50 tons, with 18 men, under 
Martin Pinzon ; and the “ Nina,” of 40 tons, with 18 men, 
under his brother Vicente Yahez, afterwards (1499) l^rst to 
cross tlie line in the American Atlantic. 

The adventurers numbered 88 souls ; and on Friday, the 3rd 
of August 1492, at eight in the morning, the little Abet weighed 
anchor, and stood for the Canary Islands. An abstract 
of tlie admiral’s diary made by Las Casas is yet y^lge, 
extant ; and from it many particulars may be gleaned 
concerning this first voyage. Three days after the ships had set 
sail the ** Pinta " lost her rudder ; the admiral was in some 
alarm, but comforted himself witli the reflection that Martin 
Pinzon was energetic and ready-witted ; they had, however, 
to put in at Teneriffe, to refit the caravel. On the 6th of 
September they weighed anchor once more with all haste, 
Columbus having been informed that three Portuguese caravels 
were on the look-out to intercept him. On the 13th of September 
the westerly variations of the magnetic needle were for the first 
time observed ; on the 15th a meteor fell into the sea at four or 
five leagues distance ; soon after they arrived at tliose vast 
plains of seaweed called the Sargasso Sea ; while all the time, 
writes the admical, they had most temperate breezes, the sweet- 
ness of the mornings being especially delightful, the weather 
like an Andalusian, April, and only tei song of the nighting^e 
wanting. On the 17th the men began to. murmur ; they were 
frightened by the strange phenomena of the variation ofi the 
cornpass, but the explanation Columbus gava restored their 
tmnquillity. On the uSth they saw many birds> and a great 
ridge of low-lying cloud ; and they expected to see land* On 
the 20th they saw boobies and other birds, and were sure the 
knd must be near. In thi% however, they were disappoin^d ; 
and thenceforth Columbus^, who was keeping all the while a 
double reckoning, one for the crew and one for himself, bad great 
difficulty in restnraining the evildisposed from the excesses 
they meditated. On the* 25th Martin Alonso Pinzon raised' the 
cry o£ knd, but it proved &lse, as did the rumour to the same 
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cfioct m the 7th of October, from tim\ But on the I 

liththe “ Pinta ” fiehed* upacajne^ a pokyaiHtida whkb appeared 
t© have teen wrought with, iron^ aiad^ a board,. wWfcj die “ Nifia ” 
sighted a branch covered with benries ** aPd with these sips 
all of them breathed and were gkA’^ At ten oMlock on that 
nigite ColumiHje himself pemeked aad poisitied out 
ahead, and at two» iri the morniiJjg of Friday, 
'the rath of October 145^^ Rodrigo do Trianas,. a sador 
aboard the Nina/* annomaced tte appearance of what proved 
to be the New World. The land sighted was an island^ called by 
the Indians Guanahaniv and named by Cojnmbtiis San Salvador. 
It is. generally identified with Watllng Island. 

Tte same mommg Columbus landed, richly clad, and bearing 
the royal banner of Spain, He was acconapanied by the buothers 
Piaiaon, tearing haimfiRi of the Green Cross (a device of the 
admifal’s)^ andi by greatt part of the crew. When they all had 
** given thanks to God, hmeeling upon the shore, and kissed the 
ground with tears of joy, for the great mercy received,** the 
admiral named the* kdimd, and took solemn possession of it for 
their Catholic majesties of Castile knd Leon. At the same time 
such of the crews as hadi shown themselves doubtful and mutinous 
sought his pardon weeping, and prostrated themselves at his feet. 

Into the remaining detail of this voyage, of highest interest 
as it is, it is impossible to go further. It wiill be enough to say 
that it resulted in the discovery of the islands of SaMa Maria 
de la Concepcion (Rum Cay), Femanidina (Long Island), Isabella 
(Crooked Island), Cuba or Juann (named by Columbus in honour 
of the young prince of Spain), and Hispaniola, Haiti, or San 
Domingo. Od the last of these the “ Santa Maria ** went 
aground, owing to the carelessness of the steersman. No lives 
were lost, but the ship had to be unloaded and abandoned ; and 
Columbus, who was anxious to return to Europe with the news 
of his achievement, resolved to plant a colony on the island, to 
build a fort out of the material of the stranded hulk,, and to leave 
the crew. The fort was called La Navidad ; 44 Europeans were 
placed in charge. On the 4th of January 1493 Columbus, who 
had lost sight of Martin Pinzon, set sail alone m the Nina ** 
for the east ; and two days afterwards the “ Pinta *’ joined ter 
sister-ship. A storm, however, separated the vessels, and it 
was not until the i8th of February that Columbus reached the 
island of Santa Maria in the Azores. Here he was threatened 
with capture by the Portuguese governor, who could not for 
some time be brought to* recognize his commission. On the 
34th of February, however, he was allowed to proceed, and 
on the 4th of March the “ Nina ’* dropped anchor ofi Lisbon. 
The king of Portugal received' the admiral with the highest 
honours. On the 13th of March the Nina ’* put out from the 
Tagus, and two days afterwards, Friday, the 15th of March, 
she reached Palos. 

The court was at Barceloiraa j and thither, after despatcliing 
a letter announcing his arrival, Columbus proceeded in person. 
He entered the city in a sort of triumphal procession, was reGeir\''ed 
by their majesties in full court, and, seated in their pre.sence, 
related the story of his wanderings, exhibiting the rich and 
strange ** spoils of the nnw-found lands, — the gold, the cotton, 
the parrots, the curious arms, the mysterious pJlants, the un- 
known birds and beasts, and the Indians he had brought with 
him for baptism. All has honours and privileges were confened 
to him ; the title of Don was conferred on himself and his 
brothers ; he rode at the kmg*s bridlte ; he was served and saluted 
as a grandee of Spain. A new aiad magmhoent scutcheon was 
also blazoned for him (4th May 1493)^ whereon the royal ca&tle 
and lion of Castile and Leon were combined with the five anchors 
of his own coat of arms. Nor were their Cathohe highnesses 
less busy on their own accoMM than on that of their servant. 
On tte $r& and. 4th of May Alexander VI. granted bulls confirm- 
ing to tte crowns of Castile and Leon* all tte lands discovered, 
or tO' be discovered,, west of a hna of demarcation dtewn too 
leagues, west of tte Azores, on the sama terms as those on which 
the Portuguese held thehr colonies akmg thaa African coast. A 
new eotpeditioil was in reaofineai wi& aH piossible despaitdi*, 
to secure and extend the discoveries aihready made. 
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After several delays the fieet weighed and/or on the Z4th of 
September 1493 steered westwards. It consisted ©f three 
great carracks (galkons) and fourteen caravels (light 
fri^tes), having on board over 1500 men, besides the 
animals and materials necessary for colonization. 

Twelve missionaries aK:compani©d the eiq^dition, under tte 
orders of Bernard© Buil or Boil, a Benedictine ; Columbus had 
teen already directed (39th May 1493) to endeavour by all means 
in his power to Christianize the inhabitants of the islands, to 
make them presents, and to* honour them much/* while all 
under him were commanded to treat them “ weE and bvingly,*’ 
under pain of severe punishment. On tte T3th of October the 
ships, which had put in at the Canaries, left Ferro ; and on 
Sunday, the 3rd of Noven^r, after a single storm, “ by tte 
goodness of God and the wise management of the admiral ** an 
island was sighted to the west, which was named Dominicau 
Northwards from this the isles of Marigalante and Guadalupe 
were next discovered and named ; whik on the north-western 
course to* La Navidad those of. Montserrat, Antigua, San Martin, 
Santa Cruas and the Virgin Islands were sighted, and the iskmd 
now called Porto Rico was toucted at, hurriedly explored, and 
named San Juam Bautista* On the 22nd of November Columbus 
came in sight of Hispaniola, and sailing westward to La Navidad, 
found the fort burned and the colony dispersed. He decided 
on buildMg a second fort, and coastmg on 30 m. east of Monte 
Cristi, he pitched on a spot where he founded the city of Isabella. 

Tte climate proved unhealthy ; tte colonists were greedy of 
gold, impatient of control, proud, ignorant and mutinous ; and 
Columbus, whose incUnation drew liim westward, was doubtless 
glad to escape the worry and anxiety of his post, and to avail 
himself of the instructions of his sovereigns as to furtter dis- 
coveries. On the 2nd of February 1494 he sent home, by 
Antonio de Torres, that despatch to their Catholic liighnesscs 
by which he may be said to Imve founded the West Indian slave 
trade. He established the mining camp of San Tomaso in tte 
gold country of Central Hispaniola ; and on the 24th of April 
T494, having nominated a council of regency under his brother 
Diego, and appointed Pedro Margarit his capUiin-general, he 
again put to sea. After following the southern shore of Cuba 
for some days, he steered southwards, and discovered (May 14th) 
the island of Jamaica, wliich he named Santiago. He then 
resumed his exploration of the Cuban coast, threaded his way 
through a labyrinth of islets which he named the Garden of the 
Queen (Jardm de la Reyna), and, after coasting westwards for 
many days, became convinced ttet he had discovered continental 
land He therefore caused Perez de Luna, tte notary, to draw 
up a document to this effect (12th of June 1494), which was 
afterwards taken round and signed (the admiral’s steward 
witnessing) by the officers, men and boys of his three caravels, 
the ‘'Niiia/* the “Cordera,” and the “San Juan.” He then 
stood to the south-east, and sighted the island of Evangelista 
(now Isla de los Pinos), revisited Jamaica, coasted the south of 
Hispaniola, and on tte 24th of September toucted at and named 
tte island of La Mona, in tte channel between Hispaniola and 
Porto Rico. Thence he had intended to sail eastwards and 
complete tte survey of the Caribbean Archipelago; but te 
was exhausted by tte terrible tear and wear of mind and body 
te had undergone (he says himiself that on this expedition he 
was tbree-and-ihirty days almost without sleep), and on the day 
following his departure from La Mona te fell into a lethargy, 
that deprived him of sense and memory, and had welLnigh 
proved fatal to life. At last, on the 29th of September, the MtSie 
fleet dropped anchor off Isabella, and in his new city tte admiral 
lay sick foe five months. 

The colony was in a sad plight. Every one was discontented, 
and many were sick, for the climate was unhealthy and there 
was nothing to» eat, Margarit and Boil had deserted the settle- 
ment Qsndi fled to^ Spain, but ere his departure the former, in his 
capacity of captam-general, had done much to outrage and 
sdienate the Indians. The strongest measures were necessary 
to- undo* this miscinef, and, backed by his brother Bartholomew, 
Cdtumbus proceeded to reduce the narives undcsr Spanish sway. 
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Alonso de Ojeda succeeded by a brilliant coup ie main in captur- 
ing the cacique Caonabo, and the rest submitted. Five ship-loads 
of Indians were sent off to Seville (24th June 1495) to be sold as 
slaves ; and a tribute was imposed upon their fellows, which 
must be looked upon as the origin of that system of reparti* 
mientos or encomtendas which was afterwards to work such 
mischief among the conquered. In October 1495 Juan Aguado 
arrived at Isabella, with a royal commission to report on the 
state of the colony ; here he took up the position of a judge 
of Columbus’s government ; and much recrimination followed. 
Columbus decided to return home ; he appointed his brother 
Bartholomew adelantado of the island ; and on the 10th of March 
1496 he quitted Hispaniola in the “ Nifta.” The vessel, after 
a protracted and perilous voyage, reached Cadiz on the nth of 
June 1496, where the admiral landed, wearing the habit of a 
Franciscan. He was cordially received by his sovereigns, and 
a new fleet of eight vessels was put at his disposal. By royal 
patent, moreover, a tract of land m Hispaniola, of 50 leagues by 
20, was offered to him, with the title of duke or marquis (which he 
declined) ; for three years he was to receive an eighth of the 
gross and a tenth of the net profits on each voyage ; the right 
of creating a mayorazgo or perpetual entail of titles and estates 
was granted him ; and his two sons were received into Isabella’s 
service as pages. 

Meanwhile, however, the preparing of the fleet proceeded 
slowly, and it was not till the 30th of May 1498 that he set 
r ird main fleet of six ships — two caravels had 

voysgc, already been sent on ahead. From San Lucar he 
steered for Porto Santo, Madeira, and Gomera, 
despatching three vessels direct from the Canaries to Hispaniola. 
He next proceeded to the Cape Verde Islands, which he quitted 
on the 5th of July. On the 31st of the same month, being 
greatly in need of water, and fearing that no land lay westwards 
as he had hoped, Columbus had turned his ship’s head north, 
when Alonzo Perez of Huelva saw land about 15 leagues to the 
south-west. It was crowned with three hill-tops, from which 
circumstance, and in fulfilment of a vow made at starting (to 
name the first land discovered on this voyage in honour of the 
'lYinity), the admiral named it Trinidad, which name it yet bears. 
On Wednesday, the ist of August, he beheld for the first time 
the mainland of South America, the continent he had sought 
so long. It seemed to him but an insignificant island, and he 
called it Isla Santa. Sailing westwards, next day he saw the 
Gulf of Paria (named by him the Golfo de la Ballcna), into which 
he was borne at immense risk on the ridge of waters formed by 
the meeting of the sea and the Orinoco estuaries. For several 
days he coasted the continent, esteeming as islands the various 
projections he saw, and naming them accordingly, nor was it 
until he had realized the volume poured out by the Orinoco 
that he began to perceive the truly continental character of his 
last discovery. He was now anxious to revisit the colony in 
Hispaniola ; and after sighting Tobago, Grenada, and Mar- 
garita, made for San Domingo, the new capital of the settlement, 
where he arrived on the 31st of August. He found that affairs 
had not prospered well in his absence. By the vigour and 
activity of the adelantado, the whole island had been reduced 
under Spanish sway ; but under the leadership of Francisco 
Koldan the malcontent settlers had risen in revolt, and Columbus 
had to compromise matters in order to restore peace. Roldan 
letained his office of chief justice ; and such of his followers as 
chose to remain in the island were gratified with repartimientos 
of land and labour. 

At home, however, court favour had turned against Columbus. 
For one thing, the ex-colonists were often bitterly hostile to the 
admiral and his brothers. They were wont to parade their 
grievances in the very court-yards of the Alhambra, to surround 
the king When he came forth with complaints and reclamations, 
to insult the discoverer’s young sons with shouts and jeers. 
Again, the queen began to criticize severely the shipment of 
Indians from the new-found lands to Spain. And once more, 
there was no doubt that the colony itself, whatever the cause, 
had not prospered so well as might have been desired. Fer- 


dinand’s support of Columbus had never been very hearty, and 
his inclination to supersede the Genoese now prevailed over the 
queen’s friendliness. Accordingly, on the aist of May 1499, 
l^ancisco Bobadilla was appointed governor and judge of 
Hispaniola during royal pleasure, with authority to examine 
into all complaints. Columbus was ordered to deliver up his 
charge to Bobadilla, and to accept whatever the latter should 
deliver him from the sovereigns. Bobadilla left Spain in June 
1500, and landed in Hispaniola on the 23rd of August. 

Columbus, meanwhile, had restored such tranquillity as was 
possible in his government. With Roldan’s help he had beaten 
off an attempt on the island of the adventurer Ojeda, his old 
lieutenant ; the Indians were being collected into villages and 
Christianized. Gold-mining was profitably pursued ; in three 
years, he calculated, the royal revenues might be raised to an 
average of 60,000,000 reals. The arrival of Bobadilla, however, 
speedily changed this state of affairs. On landing, he took 
possession of the admiral’s house and summoned him and his 
brothers before him. Accusations of severity, of injustice, of 
venality even, were poured down on their heads, and Columbus 
anticipated nothing less than a shameful death. Bobadilla put 
all three in irons, and shipped them off to Spain. 

Alonso Vallejo, captain of the caravel in which the illustrious • 
prisoners sailed, still retained a proper sense of the honour and 
respect due to Columbus, and would have removed the fetters ; 
but to this Columbus would not consent. He would wear them, 
he said, until their highnesses, by whose order they had been 
affixed, should order their removal ; and he would keep them 
afterwards as relics and as memorials of the reward of his 
service.” He did so. His son Fernando saw them always 
hanging in his cabinet, and he requested that when he died they 
might be buried with him.” Whether this last wish was complied 
with is not known, 

A heart-broken and indignant letter from Columbus to Dona 
Juana de Torres, formerly nurse of the infante Don Juan, 
arrived at court before the despatch of Bobadilla. It was read 
to the queen, and its tidings were confirmed by communications 
from Alonso Vallejo and the alcaide of Cadiz. There was a great 
movement of indignation ; the tide of popular and royal feeling 
turned once more in the admiral’s favour. He received a large 
sum to defray his expenses ; and when he appeared at court, on 
the 17 th of December 1 500, he was no longer in irons and disgrace, 
but richly apparelled and surrounded with friends. He was 
received with all honour and distinction. The queen is said to 
have been moved to tears by the narration of his story. Their 
majesties not only repudiated Bobadilla’s proceedings, but 
declined to inquire into the charges that he at the same time 
brought against his prisoners, and promised Columbus com- 
pensation for his losses and satisfaction for his wrongs. A new 
governor, Nicolas de Ovando, was appointed, and left San Lucar 
on the 13th of Februrary 1502, with a fleet of thirty ships, to 
supersede Bobadilla. The latter was to be impeached and sent 
home ; the admiral’s property was to be restored ; and a fresh 
start was to be made in the conduct of colonial affairs. Thus 
ended Columbus’s history as viceroy and governor of the new 
Indies which he had presented to the country of his adoption. 

His hour of rest, however, was not yet come. Ever anxious 
to serve their Catholic highnesses, and particularly the queen,” 
he had determined to find a strait through which he 
might penetrate westwards into Portuguese Asia. vwf#. 
After the usual inevitable delays his prayers were 
granted, and on the 9th of May 1502, with four caravels and 
150 men, he weighed anchor from Cadiz, and sailed on his fourth 
and last great voyage. He first betook himself to the relief of 
the Portuguese fort of Arzilla, which had been besieged by the 
Moors, but the siege had been raised before he arrived. He put 
to sea westwards once more, and on the 15th of June discovered 
the island of Martinino (probably St Lucia). He had received 
positive instructions from his sovereigns on no account to touch 
at Hispaniola ; but his largest caravel was greatly in need of 
repairs, and he had no choice but to abandon her or disobey 
orders. He preferred the latter alternative, and sent a boat 
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ashore to Ovando^ asking for a new ship and for permission to 
enter the harbour to weather a hurricane which he saw was 
coming on. But his requests were refused^ and he coasted the 
island, casting anchor under lee of the land. Here be weathered 
the storm, which drove the other caravels out to sea, and anni- 
hilated the homeward-bound fleet, the richest that had till then 
been sent from Hispaniola. Roldan and Bobadilk perish^l with 
others of the admiral's enemies ; and Fernando Columbus, who 
accompanied his father on this voyage, wrote long afterwards, 
** I am satisfied it was the hand of God, for had they arrived in 
Spain they had never been punished as their crimes deserved, 
but rather been favoured and preferred." 

After recruiting his flotilla at Azua, Columbus put in at 
Jaquimo and refitted his four vessels ; and on the 14th of July 
1502 he steered for Jamaica. For several days the ships 
wandered painfully among the keys and shoals he had named the 
Garden of the Queen, and only an opportune easterly wind 
prevented the crews from open mutiny. The first land sighted 
(July 30th) was the islet of Guanaja, about 40 m. east of the 
coast of Honduras. Here he got news from an old Indian of a 
rich and vast country lying to the eastward, which he at once 
concluded must be the long-sought-for empire of the grand khan. 
Steering along the coast of Honduras, great hardships were 
endured, but nothing approaching his ideal was discovered. 
On the 1 2th of September Cape Gracias-a-Dios was rounded. 
The men had become clamorous and insubordinate ; not until 
the 5th of December, however, would he tack about and retrace 
his course. It now became his intention to plant a colony on the 
river Veragua, which was afterwards to give his descendants a 
title of nobility; but he had hardly put about when he was caught 
in a storm, which lasted eight days, wrenched and strained his 
crazy, worm-eaten ships severely, and finally, on Epiphany 
Sunday 1503, blew him into an embouchure which he named 
Belem or Bethlehem. Gold was very plentiful in this place, 
and here he determined to found his settlement. By the end of 
March 1503 a number of huts had been run up, and in these the 
adelmtado (Bartholomew Columbus), with 80 men, was to 
remain, while Christopher returned to Spain for men and supplies. 
Quarrels, however, arose with the natives ; the cacique was 
made prisoner, but escaped again ; and before Columbus could 
leave the coast he had to abandon a caravel, to take the settlers 
on board, and to relinquish the enterprise of colonization. 
Steering eastwards, he left a second caravel at Puerto Bello ; he 
thence bore northwards for Cuba, where he obtained supplies 
from the natives. From Cuba he bore up for Jamaica, and there, 
in the harbour of San Gloria, now St Anne's Bay, he ran his 
ships aground in a small inlet still called Don Christopher's 
Cove (June 23rd, 1503). 

The expedition was received with great kindness by the natives, 
and here Columbus remained upwards of a year, awaiting the 
return of his lieutenant Diego Mendez, whom he had despatched 
to Ovando for assistance. During his critical sojourn here, the 
admiral suffered much from disease and from the lawlessness of 
his followers, whose misconduct had alienated the natives, and 
provoked them to withhold their accustomed supplies, until he 
dexterously worked upon their superstitions by prognosticating 
an eclipse. Two vessels having at last arrived for his relief, 
Columbus left Jamaica on the 28th of June 1504, and, after 
calling at Hispaniola, set sail for Spain on the 12th of September. 
After a tempestuous voyage he landed once more at San Lucar 
on the 7th of November 1504. 

As he was too ill to go to court, his son Diego was sent thither 
in his place, to look after his interests and transact his business. 
Letter after letter followed the young man from Seville — one 
by the hands of Amerigo Vespucci. A licence to ride on mule- 
back was granted him on the 23rd of February 1505 ; and in 
the following May he was removed to the court at Segovia, and 
thence ag0.m to Valladolid. On the landing of Philip and Juana 
at Cortdk (25th of April 1 506), although ** much oppressed with 
the gout and troubled to see himself put by his rights," he is 
known to have sent off the ^delaniado to pay them Ws duty and 
to ^Sure thorn that he was yet able to do them extraordinary 


service. The last documentary note of him is contained in a final 
codicil to the will of 1498, made at Valladolid on the 19th of 
May 1506. By this the old will is confirmed ; the may&rmgo 
is bequeathed to his son Diego and his heirs male, failing these 
to Fernando, his second son, and failing these to the heirs male 
of Bartholomew ; only in case of the extinction of the male line, 
direct or collateral, is it to descend to the females of the family ; 
and those into whose hands it may fall are never to diminish it, 
but always to increase and ennoble it by all means possible. The 
head of the house Is to sign himself “ The Admiral.'’ A tenth 
of the annual income is to be set aside yearly for distribution 
among the poor relations of the house. A chapel is founded and 
endowed for the saying of masses. Beatriz Enriquez is left to the 
care of the young admiral. Among other legacies is one of half 
a mark of silver to a Jew who used to live at the gate of the 
Jewry, in Lisbon." The codicil was written and signed with 
the admiral’s own hand. Next day (20th of May 1506) he died. 

After the funeral ceremonies at Valladolid, Columbus's remains 
were transferred to the Carthusian monastery of Santa Maria de 
las Cuevas, Seville, where the bones of his son Diego, the second 
admiral, were also laid. Exhumed in 1542, the k)dies of both 
father and son were taken over sea to Hispaniola and interred 
in the cathedral of San Domingo. In 1795-1796, on the cession 
of that island to the French, the relics were re-exhumed and 
transferred to the cathedral of Havana, whence, after the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 and the loss of Cuba, they were finally 
removed to Seville cathedral, where they remain. The present 
heir and representative of Columbus belongs to the Larreategui 
family, descendants of the discoverer through the female line, 
and retains the titles of admiral and duke of Veragua. 

S- A -S'. 

A M3' , 

X? O f EREN S 

Columbus C ipht^r. 

The interpretation of the sevcn-lettered cipher, accepting the 
smaller letters of the second line as the final ones of the words, seems 
to be Salve Chnstus, Marta, Yosephus. The name Christopher 
{Christo ferens) appears in the last line. 

In person Columbus was tall and shapely. The only authentic 
portrait of him is that which once belonged to Paulus Jovius, and 
is still in the possession of the de Orchi family (related to Jovius 
by female descent) at Como. It shows us a venerable man with 
clean-shaven face, thin grey hair, high forehead, sad thoughtful 
eyes. It bears the inscription Columbus Lygur, novi orbis repertor. 

Authorities. — Fernando Columbus, Historic del Signor Don 
Fernando Colombo . . . « vera relatione della vita . . . delV Am- 
miragho D, Chnstoforo Colombo (the Spanish original of this, written 
before 1539, is lost ; only the Italian version remains, first published 
at Venice in 1571 ; a good edition appeared in London in 1B67) , 
Bartolom6 de fas Casas, Histona de las Indtas, written 1527-1361, 
but first printed at Madrid m 1875. after remaining m manuscript 
more than tliree centuries , Andres' Bernandez, Histona de los Reyes 
Catolicos (contemporary with Fernando Columbus's Historic, but first 
printed at Granada m 1856; best edition, Seville, 1870); Gonzalo 
Fernandez Oviedo y Valdes, Htstoria general de las Indias (Seville, 
1535 I best edition, Madrid. 1851-1855) ; Peter Martyr d’Anghiera, 
Opus Epistolarum, first published in 1530, and De Orbe Novo (De- 
cades), printed in 1511 and 1530; Francisco Lopez de Gomara, 
Historia general de las Indias (Saragossa, 1552-1553' Antwerp, 
1554) ; Antonio dc Herrera, Histona general de las indtas occidentales 
(publication first completed in 1615. but best edition perhaps that of 
1730, Madrid) ; Juan Bautista Mufioz, Historia del Nmyo Mundo 
(Madrid, 1793) ; Martin Fernandez Navarrete, 

Viages y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los Espaiioles (Mmna, 
1825-1837) ; Washington Irving, History of the Life and Voyages of 
Chnstopher Colundius (London, 1827-1828) ; Alex, von Humboldt, 
Emmen critique (Paris, 1836-1839) ; R. H. Major, Select Letters of 
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Columbus (JUondon, Haldtiyt Sockxty., 1847) « F^nandez Dttro, 
Colony Pmzon (Madrid, 1883); Henry Harnsse^ Christophe Cohmb 
(Pans, 1884), and Christophe Cohmb devani Vhikoin ^Paris, 1892^ ; 
Justin Wmsor, Chfistopher Columbus (Cambridge, Mas^., 18917 ; 
Jos6 Maria A»©n«io, Crukmul Colom (Barcelona, 1B92) ; Qements 
R. Markham, Ltfe of Chnstophe^ Columbus {Loadon, ilSgz) : John 
Fiske, Discowfy of America [Boston and New York, 1892) ; E. J. 
Payne, History of the Now World called America, vol. i. (Oxford, 
1892) ; Paul Gafrarel, Htsioire de la dhouverte de VArntrique (Pana, 
1892) ; Charles I. EHxin, Career of Columbus {London, 1892) ; 
Uaccoita Coiombiana (JiSgai &c.) ; Scrplms Rnge, Columbus (Berlin, 
i902>) , Joliin Boyd Thatcher, Christopher Columbus (New York, 
1 903- J 904) ; Henry Vignaud, La Lettre et la carte de Toscandti 
(l*aris, 1901), and 6 tuaes critiques sur la vie de Col&mb avaiit ses 
d>Scomertes (t^ris, *905) ; Filson Young, Christopher Catumhm and 
the New World of his dtscom y (London, 1906). (C. R. B,) 

COLUMBQSi a city and the county-seat of Muscogee oaunty, 
Geotgia^ U.S^A.> on the E. bank and at the head of navigation of 
the Chattahoochee river, about 100 m. S,S.W. of Atlanta. 
Pop. (15890) 17,303 ; (1900) 17^614, >of whom 7267 were negroes ; 
(1906, estimate) 17,800. There is also a considerable suburban 
popidation. CoUirabus is served by the Southern, the Central 
of Georgia, and the Seaboard Air Line railways., and three 4iteam- 
boat lines afford communication with Apalachicola, Florida. 
The city has a pubik library. A fall in the river of 115 ft. 
within a mile of the city furnishes a valuable water-power, 
•which has 'been utilized for public and private enterprises. The 
most important industry is the manufacture of cotton, goods ; 
there are also cotton compresses, iron works, flour and woollen 
mills, wood-working estabiishments, &c. The value of the city’s 
factory products increased from $5,061,485 in 1900 to $7,079,702 
in 1905, or 39*9 % ; of the total value in 1905, $2,759,081, or 
39 %. was the value of the cotton goods manufactured. There 
are many large factories just outside the city limits. Columbus 
was one of the first cities in the United States to maintain, at 
public expense, a system of trade schools. It has a large whole- 
sale and retail trade. The city was founded in 1827 and was 
incorporated in 1828. In the ktter year Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar (1798-1859) established here the Columbus Independent, 
a State’s-Rights newspaper. For the first twenty years the 
city’s leading industry was trade in cotton. As this trade was 
diverted by the railways to Savannah, the water-power was 
developed and manufactories were established. During the 
Civil War the city ranked next to Richmond in the manufacture 
of supplies for the Confederate army. On the i6th of April 
1865 it was captured by a Union force under General James 
Harrison Wilson (b. 1837) ; 1200 Confederates were taken 
prisoners ; large quantities of arms and stores were seized, 
and the principal manufactories and much other property were 
destroyed. 

GOLUilBlIS, a city and the county-seat of Bartholomew 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., situated on the E. fork of White riveri, 
a little S. of the centre of the state. Pop. (1890) 6719 ; (1900) 
8130, of whom 313 were foreign-bom and 224 were negro 
descent; (census, 1910) 8813. In 1900 the centre of popu* 
lation oi the United States was ^ m. S.E. of Columbus. The 
' city is served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, 
and tlie Pittsburg, Gncinnati, ClitGago & St Louis railways, 
and is connected with Indianapolis and "with Louisville, Ky., 
by an electric interurban line. Columbus is situated in a 
fine forming region, and has extensive tanneries, threshing- 
machine and traction and automobile engine works, structural 
iron works, tool and machine shops, canneries and iumituw 
factories. In 1905 the value of the city’s fabtoiy product was 
$2,983,160, being 28-4 % more than in 1900. The water-supply 
system and dlectric-lighting plant are owned and operatea by 
the city. 

COLVMBtJS,, a city and the county-seat of Lowndes county, 
Mksissippi, U.S.A., on the E. bank of the Tombi^bee river, at 
the head of steam navigation, 150 m. S.E. of Memphis, Teniiiessee. 
Fop, (Umi 4559 ; (i 9 <^) whom 3366 were negroes. 

It is by the Mobile & Ohio and the Southern railways, 

and by passei^er and freight steamboat lines. It has cotton 
and knitting mills, cotton-s^ oil factories, machine shops, and 
wagon, stove, pkm^ and fertilizer factories ; and is a market 


and jdl)b]i% centre for a fertile agricultiaxal region. It has a 
public library, and is the isaat si the Mississippi IndisstKial 
Imritute and College (11883) for women, the first state college for 
wottsen— ^he successor (orf the Cokimbus Femaite Institute (1848^ 
— of Franklin Academy (1821), and of the Union Academy (1873; 
for negroes. The site was first settled about 1818 ; the city was 
incoxipcirated in iffsx, and in 1830 it became the county-seat 
of tlw newly formed Lowndes county^ During the Civil War 
the kgkkture met here in 1863 and 1865, and in the fiormer 
year Governor Charlies Qork was inauguroJted 

he®e. 

COLUMBUS, a city, a {M>it of entry, the capital of Ohio, U;S.A., 
and the county-iseat of IFVanklin cwnty, at the confluence of the 
Scioto and Oi^tangy rivers, near the geographical centre of the 
state, mo m. N.E. ’^ Cmcinnati, and igS m. S.S.W. of Cleveland, 
l^p. (1:890) 88,t5D ; (1900) 125,560, of whom 12,328 were 
foreign-bom and 8201 were negroes; (2910, census) i8t,548. 
'Colur^us is m important radway centre and is served by die 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago '& St Louis, the Pittsbutg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis (Pennsylvania sy-stem), the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Ohio Central, the Norfolk & Western, the 
Hocking Valley, and the Oeveland, Akron & CdumbuS (Penn- 
sylvania system) railways, and by nine interurban ekctric lines.* 
It occupies a land area of about 17 «q. m., the principal portbm 
being along the east side of the Scioto in the midst of an extensive 
plain. High Street, the principal business thoroughfare, is 
too ft. wide, and Broad Street, on which are many of the finest 
residences, is 120 ft. wide, has four rows of trees, a roadway for 
heavy whkks in the middle, and a driveway for carriages on 
either side. 

'The principal buikling is the state oapitol (completed in 1857) 
in a square of ten acres at the intersection of High and Broad 
streets. It is built in the simple Doric style, of grey limestone 
taken from a quarry owned by the state, near the city ; is 
304 ft. long and 184 ft. wide, and has a rotunda 158 ft. high, 
on the walls of which are the original painting, by William Henry 
Powell (1823-1879), of O. H. Perry’s victory on Lake Eric, and 
portraits of most of the governors of Ohio. OUier prominent 
structures ore the U.S. government and the judiciary buildings, 
the latter connected with the capitol by a stone terrace, the 
city hall, the county court house, the union station, the board 
of trade, the soldiers’ memorial hall (with a seating capacity of 
about 4500), and several office buildings. The city is a favourite 
meeting-place for conventions. Among the state institutions 
in Columbus are the university (see below), the penitentiary, a 
state hospital for the insane, the state school for the blind, mod 
the state institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb 
and for feeble-minded youth. In the capitol grounds are monu- 
ments to the memory of Ulysses -S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
lames A. Garfield, William T. Sherman, Philip H. Sheridan, 
^knon F, Chase, and Edwin M. Stanton, and a beautiful 
memorial arch (with sculpture by H. A. McNeil) to William 
McKinley. 

The city has several parks, including the Franklin <of '90 acres, 
the Goodale of 44 oms, and the Schiller of 24 acres, besides 
the Oientangy, a well-equipped amusement resort on the bonks 
of the river from which it is named, the Indianola, another 
amusement resort, and the United States military post and 
recruiting station, which occupies 80 acres laid out like a park. 
The state fair grounds of 115 acres adjoin the city, and there 
is also a beautiful cemetery of 220 acres. 

The Ohio State Univensity)(non-seotarianand co-educational), 
opened as the Ohio Agricultmal and Mechanical College in 1873, 
and reorganized under its present name in 1878, is 3 m. north 5 f 
the fcapitoL It includes colleges of arts, phDoSophy and science, 
of education (for teachers), of engineering, of law,, of jdian^y, 
of agriadtiire and domcrtic science, and of veterina^ modiciiiie. 
It occupies a campus of ifo acres, has an ^joining fwn of 
325 Bjca^ and 18 buildincs devoted to instmctioit, 2 dormitories, 
and a libkiy cjontaining (11906) 67,709 vokimes, besides excellent 
museums of geology, zoology, botany and archaeology and 
history, the l^t being owned jointly by the university and by 
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the state .ardiaeologkal and bMtmoal societf^ In u^pS the 
iactdty imnibenred 175^ and tshe students ^2277. The institutioh 
oiwed its lorngin to fedet^liandigmnts j it is naamtained by the 
statey rtbe United States and tby small fees paid by the studmts ; 
tiaition »is free in all collets exicept the of low. The 

goyeunment of ithe ^university is vesljed in a board <®f trustees 
appointed by theig®*vemor.of the state for a term of seven years. 
The first piipidBiit of the instTitution (from 1873 ^ i88«) was 
the distinguished geologist, Edward Orton (i 82^-0899), 
was professor of geology from 1873 to ^^99* 

Other inetitu tiaras of learning are the Capital lUniveisity and 
Evangelical Lutheran Thedog^ Semxnaiy (Theological Semi- 
nary opened in S830 ; college opened >as m atcadeiny in rSfo), ' 
with buildings ^mt east of the city itnota ; Stalling Ohio 
Medical )a .law school, a .dental sohod and an art insti- 

tute. Besides the nnhwrsity library^ there is the Ohio state 
libraxy occupying a room mtbe capitd and oon taming in 1908 
lafiyjooo volumes, including a ** travfelKng library ” of about 
g6,ooo volumes, from whi^ various oiganijBations in difierent 
parts of the state may borrow books ; ithe law library of the 
supreme court of Ohio, containing complete sets of English, 
Scottish, Irish, Canadian, United States and state reports, 
statutes and digests ; the public /school library of about 68,000 
volumes, and the public library (of about 35,000), which is 
housed in -a marble and granite building completed in 1906. 

Columbus is near Ithe Ohio coal and iron*fields, and has an 
extensive trade in ?coal, but Hs largest industrial interests are 
in manufactures,, among which the more important are foundry 
and maohme-shop products (1905 value, $6,259,579); boots 
and shoes (1905 value, $5425,087, being more than one^sixtieth 
of the total product value of the boot and shoe industry in tht^ 
Unkad States, and being an increase from $359,000 in 11890) ; 
patent medicines and compounds (1905 value, $3,214^096); 
carriages and wagons (1905 value, $2,197,960); malt liquors 
(1905 value, $2, 133^955) ; iron and steel ; regalia and society 
emblems ; steam-r^way cars, construction and repairing ; and 
oleo-maigarine. In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued 
at $40,435,531, an increase of 16*4 % in five years. Immediately 
outside the city limits in X905 were various large and important 
manufactories, including railway shops, foundries, slau^ter- 
houses, ice factories and birick-*yards. In Columbus there is a 
large market for imported horses. Several large quarries also 
are adjacent to the city. 

The waterworks are owned by the municipality. In 1904- 
1905 the city built on the Sdoto river a concrete storage dam, 
having a capacity of 5,000,000,000 gallons, and in 1908 it com- 
pleted the construction of enormous works for filtering and 
softening the water-supply, and of wenks for purifying the fiow 
of sewage--^the two costing nearly $5,000,000. The filtering 
works include <6 lime saturators, 2 mixing or softening tanks, ] 
6 settling barins, no mechanical filters and 2 dear-water reset- 1 
voira. A laige mnnicipaO. electric-'ligbting plant was completed 
in argo8. 1 

The first permanent settlement within the present limits of 
the city was established in 1797 on the west bank of tlie Scioto, 
was named Franklmton, and in 1803 was made the county-seat. 
In ad 10 lour ^citkens of Frankhnton formed an association to 
secure the location mf the capital on the higher ground of the 
east bank ; in 1B12 they were autbsessful and the place was laid 
out while still a forest. Four years Jater, when the legislature 
htdd its first session here, the .settlement was incorporated as ! 
the Borough exf Cohuinbus. In 1824 ithe eounty*«S!cat was removed t 
here from Fraaddinton ; in E831 the Cdumbns branch of 1he , 
Ohio Canal was completed ; in 11834 the borough was made a 
city ; by the close of theisame decade the Nationd Road extend- 
ingifrom Wheddiig to Indianapolis and passii^ thirogb Columbus 
was completed ; in 1871 most of Franklintcm, v^hich was never 
incorporglied, was iasmexed, and several mother annexations 
followed* 

f 

See Jf ,H.^3tudei;, ; iU -and 

Coltimbus, i»73) ; A. E. Wisiory of the City of ColumhnSt Ohto 
Hew Vork, 1892). 


mUJWmAA, L¥€iU8 JUMIUS MODfiRAlTU^ of Gades, 
writer On agriculture, contemporary of Seneca the phOosopher, 
flourished about the middle of the ist century a.b. His extant 
works treat, with great fulness and in a difiuse but not inelegant 
style which well represents the silver age, of the cultivation of 
all kinds of com and garden vegetiWes, trees> flowers, the 
vine, the olive md other fruits, and of the rearing of cattle, 
birds, fishes and bees. They consist of the twelve Iwiifcs of the 
De m rusHm (iho tenth, which treats of gardening, being in 
dactylic hexameters in imitation of Virgil), and of a book De 
arbartifus, the second hook of an earlier and less elaborate iworlc 
ion the saine subject. 

The beat complete edition is by T. G. Schneider (1794). Of a new 
edition by K. Jf. LandstrOm, ihe tenth l>Dok appear^ m 1902 and 
Pe.afbonbus in 1897. There arc English translations by R. Bra^ey 
(1725). and anonymous (1745) ; and treatises, De Columellae vita et 
seriptis, by V. Barberet (1887), and G. R. Becher (1897), a compact 
disseitation with notes and references to authoiities. 

COLUMN (Lat. cdumm), in architecture, a vertical support 
consisting of capital, shaft and base, used to carry a horicontal 
beam or an arch. The earliest example in wood (2684 ®-C-) was 
that found at Kahun in Egypt by Professor Hinders Petrie, 
which was fluted and stood on a raised base, and in stone thci 
octagonal shafts of the early temple at Beir-cl-Bahri (r. 2850). 
In the tontbs at Beni Hasan (2723 b.c.) are columns of two 
kinds, the octagonal or polygonal ^aft, and the reed or lotus 
column, the horizontal section of which is a quatrefoil. This 
became later the favourite type, but it was made oirciflar on plan. 
In all these examples the column rests on a stone base. (Sec 
also Capital and Orber.) 

The column was employed in Assyria in small structures only, 
such as pavilions or porticoes. In Persia the column, employed 
to cany timber superstructures only, was very lofty, being 
sometimes 12 diameters high ; the shaft was fluted, the number 
of flutes varying from 30 to 52. 

The earliest example of the Greek column is that represented 
in the temple fresco at Cnossus (c. 1600 b.c.), of which portions 
have been found. The columns were in cypress wood raised on 
a stone base and tapered downwards.'^ Ihe same, though to a 
less degree, is found in the stone semi-detached columns which 
flank the doorway of the Tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenae ; 
the shafts of these columns were carved with the chevron 
design* 

The earliest Greek columns in stone as isolated features are 
those of the Temple of Apollo at Syracuse (early 7th century b.c.), 
the shafts of which were monoUths, but as a rule the Greek 
columns were all built of drums, sometimes as many as ten or 
twelve. There was no base to the Doric column, but lire shafts 
were fluted, 20 flutes being the usual number. In the Archaic 
Ten^ple of Diana at Ephesus there were 52 flutes. In the later 
examples of the Ionic order the shaft had 24 flutes. In the 
Roman temples the shafts were very often monoliths. 

Columns were occasionally used as supports for figures or 
other features. The Kaxian column at Delphi of the Ionic 
order carried a sphinx. The Romans employed columns in 
various ways : the Trajan and the Antonine columns carried 
figures of the two emperors ; the columna rostrata (260 b.c.) 
in the Forum was decorated with the beaks of ships and was 
a votive column, the miliaria column marked the centre ^df 
Rome from which all distances were measured. In the same 
way the column in the Place Vendome in Paris carries a statue 
of Napoleon I. ; the monument of the Fire of London, a finial 
with flames sculptured on it; the duke of York’s column 
(London), a statue of the duke cfl York. 

With the exception of the Cretan and Mycenaean, all the 
shafts of the classic orders tapered from the bottom upwards, 
and Xbout one-third up the column bad an increment, known 
as the entasis, to correct an optical Illusion which tapermg 
shafts look concave ; the proportions of diameter to Kil||ht varwd 
with the order employed. llius, broadly speaking, a Roxa^n 
Doric colurtm will be eight, a Roman Ionic nine, a Corinthian 

^ The tree- trank used as a column was inverted to retain the sap ; 
hence the shape. 
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ten diameters in height* Except in rare cases, the columns 
of the Romanesque and Gothic styles were of equal diameter 
at top and bottom, and had no definite dimensions as regards 
diameter and height. They were also grouped together round 
piers which are known as clustered piers. When of exceptional 
size, as in Gloucester and Durham cathedrals, Waltham Abbey 
and Tewkesbury, they are generally called “ pillars,’^ which was 
apparently the medieval term for column. The word columnar 
employed by Vitruvius, was introduced into England by the 
Italian writers of the Revival. 

In the Renaissance period columns were frequently banded, 
the bands being concentric with the column as in France, and 
occasionally richly carved as in Philibert De L’Orme’s work at the 
Tuilerics. In England Inigo Jones introduced similar features, 
but with square “blocks sometimes rusticated, a custom lately ! 
revived in England, but of which there are few examples cither ! 
in Italy or Spain. 

The word “ column is used, by analogy with architecture, 
for any upright body or mass, in chemistry, anatomy, typo- 
graphy, &c. (R. P. S.) 

OOLURE ^from Gr. Kokoq, shortened, and ovpd, tail), in 
astronomy, either of the two principal meridians of the celestial 
sphere, one of which passes through the poles and the two 
solstices, the other through the poles and the two equinoxes ; 
hence designated as solstitial colure and equinoxid colure, 
respectively. 

COLUTHU8, or Colluthus, of Lycopolis in the Egyptian 
Thebaid, Greek epic poet, flourished during the reign of Anas- 
tasius 1 . (491-518). According to Suidas, he was the author of 
Cdydoniaca (probably an account of the Calydonian boar hunt), 
Persica (an account of the Persian wars), and Encomia (laudatory 
poems). These are all lost, but his poem in some 400 hexa- 
meters on The Rape of Helm{^Ap7ray^'¥A€vri^)is still extant, 
having been discovered by Cardinal Bessarion in Calabria. The 
poem is dull and tasteless, devoid of imagination, a poor imitation 
of Homer, and has little to recommend it except its harmonious 
versification, based upon the technical rules of Nonnus. It 
related the history of Paris and Helen from the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis down to the elopement and arrival at Troy. 

The best editions are by Van Lennep (1747), G. F. Schafer (1025), 
E. Abel (1880). 

OOLVILLE, JOHN (r. 1540-1605), Scottish divine and author, 
was the son of Robert Colville of Cleish, in the county of Kinross. 
Educated at St Andrews University, he became a Presbyterian 
minister, but occupied himself chiefly with political intrigue, 
sending secret information to the English government concerning 
Scottish affairs. He joined the party of the earl of Cowrie, and 
took part in the Raid of Ruthven in 1582. In 1587 he for a 
short time occupied a seat on the judicial bench, and was com- 
missioner for Stirling in the Scottish parliament. In December 
1591 he was implicated in the earl of BothwelEs attack on 
Holyrood Palace, and was outlawed with the earl He retired 
abroad, and is said to have joined the Roman Church. He 
died in Paris in 1605. Colville was the author of several works, 
including an Oraiio Funebris on Queen Elizabeth, and some 
political and religious controversiiil essays. He is said to be the 
author also of The Historic and Life of King Janies the Sext 
(edited by T. Thompson for the Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 
1825). 

Colville’s Original Letters, published by the Bannatyne 

Club in 1858, contains a biographical memoir by the editor, David 
Laing. 

COLVIN, JOHN RUSSELL (1807-1857), lieutenant-governor 
of the North-West Provinces of India during the mutiny of 1857, 
belonged to an Anglo-Indian family of Scottish descent, and was 
bom in Calcutta on the 29th of May 1807. Passing through 
Haileybi|^ he entered the service of the East India Company 
in 1826, ,Sri 1836 he became private secretary to Lord Auckland, 
and hisitiiluenee over the viceroy has been held partly respon- 
sible for the first Afghan war of 1837 ; but it has since been 
shown that Lord Auckland’s policy was dictated by the secret 
committee of the company at home. In 1853 Mr Colvin was 
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appohted lieUtenant^ovemor of the North-West Provinces 
W Lord Dalhousie. On the outbre&k of the mutiny in 18^7 he 
had with him at Agra only a weak British regiment and a native 
battery, too. small a force to make head agamst the mutineers ; 
and a proclamation which he issued to the natives was censured 
at the time for its clemency, but it followed the same lines as 
those adopted by Sir Henry Lawrence and subse(juently followed 
by Lord uinning. Exhausted by anxiety and misrepresentation 
he died on the 9th of Septemter, his death shortly preceding 
the fan of Delhi. 

His son, Sir Auckland Colvin (i838-’19o8), followed him 
in a distinguished career in the same service, from 1858 to 1879. 
He was comptroller-general in Egypt (1880 to 1882), and financial 
adviser to the khedive (1883 to 1887), and from 1883 till 1892 
was back again in India, first as financial member of council, 
and then, from 1887, as lieutenant-governor of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh. He was created K.C.M.G. in 1881, and 
K.C.S.L in 1892, when he retired. He published The Making 
of Modern Egypt in 1906, and a biography of his father, in the 
** Rulers of India ” series, in 1895. He died at Surbiton on the 
24th of March 1908. 

COLVIN, SIDNEY (1845- )* English literary and art 

critic, was bom at Norwood, London, on the i8th of June 1845. 
A scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, he became a fellow of 
his college in 1868. In 1873 was Slade professor of fine art, 
and was appointed in the next year to the directorship of the 
Fitzwilliam. Museum. In 1884 he removed to London on his 
appointment as keeper of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum. His chief publications are lives of Landor (1881) 
and Keats (1887), in the English Men of Letters series ; the 
Edinburgh edition of R. L. Stevenson’s works (1894-1897); 
editions of the letters of Keats (1887), and of the Vailima Letters 
(1899), which R. L. Stevenson chiefly addressed to him ; A 
Florentine Picture-Chronicle (1898), and Early History of En- 
graving in England (1905). But in the field both of art and of 
literature, Mr Colvin’s fine taste, wide knowledge and high 
ideals made his authority and influence extend far beyond his 
published work. 

COLWYN BAY, a watering-place of Denbighshire, N. Wales, 
on the Irish Sea, 40J m. from Chester by the London & North- 
Western railway. Pop, of urban district of Colwyn Bay and 
Colwyn (1901) 8689. Colwyn Bay has become a favourite 
bathing-place, being near to, and cheaper than, the fashionable 
Llandudno, and being a centre for picturesque excursions. 
Near it is Llaneilian village, famous for its cursing well ” 
(St Eilian’s, perhaps Aelianus’). The stream Colwyn joins the 
Gwynnant. The name Colwyn is that of lords of Ardudwy ; a 
Lord Colwyn of Ardudwy, in the loth century, is believed to 
have repaired Harlech castle, and is considered the founder of 
one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales. Nant Colwyn is on the 
road from Carnarvon to Beddgelert, beyond Llyn y gader 
(gadair), “ chair pool,” and what tourists have fancifully called 
Pitt’s head, a roadside rock resembling, or thought to resemble, 
the great statesman’s profile. Near this is Llyn y dywarchen 
(sod pool), with a floating island. 

COLZA OIL, a non-drying oil obtained from the seeds of 
Brassica campestris, var. oletfera, a variety of the plant which 
produces Swedish turnips. Colza is extensively cultivated in 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany ; and, especially in 
the first-named country, the expression of the oil is an important 
industry. In commerce colza is classed with rape oil, to which 
both in source and properties it is very closely allied. It is a 
comparatively inodorous oil of a yellow colour, having a specific 
gravity varying fmm 0*912 to 0*920. The cake left after ex- 
pression of the oil is a valuable feeding substance for cattle. 
Colza oil is extensively used as a lubricant for machinery, and 
for burning in lamps. 

COMA (Gr. K^fm, from Koipav, to put to sleep), a deep 
sleep ; the term is, however, used in medicine to imply something 
more than its Greek origin denotes, namely, a complete and 
prolonged loss of consciousness from which a patient cannot be 
roused. There are various degr^ of coma: in the slighter 
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forms the patient can be parti^ly roused only to relapse a^ain 
into af state of insensibility ; in the deeper states; the patient 
cannot be roused at all, and such are met with in apoplexy, 
already described. Coma may arise abruptly in a patient who 
has presented no pre-existent indication of such a state occurring. 
Such a condition is called primary and may result from 
the fdlowing causes ^i) concussion, compression or laceration 
of the brain from head injuries^ especially fracture of the skull ; 
(2) from alcoholic and narcotic poisoning; (3) from cerebral 
haemorrhage, eihbolism and thrombosis, such being the causes 
of apoplexy. Secondary coma may arise as a complication in 
the following diseases : — diabetes, uraemia, general paralysis, 
meningitis, cerebral tumour and acute yellow atrophy of the 
liver ; in such diseases it is anticipated, for it is a frequent cause 
of the fatal termination. The depth of insensibility to stimulus 
is a measure of the gravity of the symptom ; thus the con- 
junctival reflex and even the spinal reflexes may be abolished, 
the only sign of life being the respiration and heart-beat, the 
muscles of the limbs being sometimes perfectly flaccid. A 
characteristic change in the respiration, known as Cheyne- 
Stdkes breathing occurs prior to death in some cases ; it indicates 
that the respiratory centre in the medulla is becoming exhausted, 
and is stimulated to action only when the venosity of the blood 
has increased sufficiently to excite it. The breathing consequently 
loses its natural rhythm, and each successive breath becomes 
deeper until a maximum is reached ; it then diminishes in depth 
by successive steps until it dies away completely. The condition 
of apnoea, or cessation of breathing, follows, and as soon as the 
venosity of the blood again affords sufficient stimulus, the signs 
of air-hunger commence ; this altered rhythm continues until 
the respiratory centre becomes exhausted and death ensues. 

Coma Vigil is a state of unconsciousness met with in the 
algide stage of cholera and some other exhausting diseases. The 
patient^s eyes remain open, and he may be in a state of low 
muttering delirium j he is entirely insensible to his surroundings, 
and neither knows nor can indicate his wants. 

There is a distinct word ** coma ” (Gr. KOfitj, hair), which 
is used in astronomy for the envelope of a comet, and in botany 
for a tuft. 

COMA BERENICES (“ Berenice’s Hair ”), in astronomy, 
a constellation of the northern hemisphere ; it was first mentioned 
by Callimachus, and Eratosthenes {3rd century b.c.), but is not 
included in the 48 astcrisms of Ptolemy. It is said to have been 
named by Conon, in order to console Berenice, queen of Ptolemy 
Euergetcs, for the loss of a lock of her hair, which had been 
stolen from a temple to Venus. This constellation is sometimes, 
but wrongly, attributed to Tycho Brahe. The most interesting 
member of this group is 94 Comae, a fine, wide double star, 
consisting of an orange star of magnitude 5J, and a blue star, 
magnitude 7. 

COMACCHIO, a town of Emilia, Italy, in the province of 
Ferrara, 30 m. E.S.E. by road from the town of Ferrara, on the 
level of the sea, in the centre of the lagoon of Valli di Coraacchio, 
just N. of the present mouth of the Reno. Pop. (1901) 7944 
(town), 10,745 (commune). It is built on no less than thirteen 
different islets, joined by bridges, and its industries are the 
fishery, which belongs to the commune, and the salt-works. 
The seaport of Magnavacca lies 4 m. to the east. Comacchio 
appears as a city in the 6th century, and, owing to its position 
in the centre of the lagoons, was an important fortress. It was 
mclude 4 in the “ donation of Pippin ” ; it was taken by the 
Venetians in 854, but afterwards came under the government 
of the archbishops of Ravenna; in 1299 it came under the 
dominion of the house of Este. In 1508 it became Venetian, 
but in 1597 was claimed by Clement VIII, as a vacant fief, 

OOMMK a city of Cappadocia ffrequently calJod Chryse or 
Aursa, I .f. the golden, to distinguisn it from Comana in Pontus ; 
mod. iSAaAf], celebrated in ancient times ^as the place where the 
rites of Mft-Enyo, a variety of the great west Asian Nature-^ 
goddess, were <:elebrated, with much solemnity. The service 
was carried on in a sumptuous temple with great magnificence 
by many thousands of hieroduli (temple-servants). To defray 


expenses, large estates had teeti set apart, which yielded a more 
than royal revenue. The city, a mere apanage of the temple, 
was governed immediately by the chief priest, who was always 
a member of the reigning Cappadocian family, and took rmik 
next to the king. The number of persons engaged in the service 
of the temple, even in Strabo’s time, was upwards of 6000, and 
among these, to judge by the names common on local tomb- 
stones, were many of Persian race. Under Caracalla, Comana 
became a Roman colony, and it received honours from later 
emperors down to the official recognition of Christianity, The 
site lies at Shahr, a village in the Anti-Taurus on the upper 
course of the Sarus (Sihun), mainly Armenian, but surrounded 
by new settlements of Avshar Turkomans and Circassians. The 
place has derived importance both in antiquity and now from 
its position at the eastern end of the main pass of the western 
Anti-Taurus range, the Kuru Chai, through which passed the 
road from Caesarea-Mazaca (mod. Kaisarieh) to Melitene 
(Malatla), converted by Septimius Severus into the chief military 
road to the eastern frontier of the empire. The extant remains 
at Shahr include a theatre on the left bank of the river, a fine 
Roman doorway and many inscriptions ; but the exact site 
of the great temple has not been satisfactorily identified. There 
are many traces of Severus’ road, including a bridge at Kemer, 
and an immense number of milestones, some in their original 
positions, others in cemeteries. 

See P. H. H. Massy in Geog. Journ. (Sept. 1905) ; E. Chantre, 
Mission en Cappadocie (1898). (D. G. H.) 

COMANA (mod. Gumenek), an ancient city of Pontus, said 
to have been colonized from Comana in Cappadocia. It stood 
on the river Iris (Tozanli Su or Yeshil Irmak), and from its 
central position was a favourite emporium of Armenian and 
other merchants. The moon-goddess was worshipped in the 
city with a pomp and ceremony in all respects analogous to those 
employed in the Cappadocian city. The slaves attached to the 
temple alone numbered not less than 6000. St John Chrysostom 
died there on the way to Constantinople from his exile at Cocysus 
in the Anti-Taurus. Remains of Comana are still to be seen 
near a Village called Gumenek on the Tozanli Sii, 7 m. from Tokat, 
but they are of the slightest description. There is a mound ; 
and a few inscriptions are built into a bridge, which here spans 
the river, carrying the road from Niksar to Tokat. (D. G. H.) 

COMANCHES, a tribe of North American Indians of Sho- 
shonean stock, so called by the Spaniards, but known to the 
French as Padoucas, an adaptation of their Sioux name, and 
among themselves as nimenim (people). They number some 1400, 
attached to the Kiowa agency, Oklahoma. When first met by 
Europeans, they occupied the regions between the upper waters 
of the Brazos and Colorado on the one hand, and the Arkansas 
and Missouri on the other. Until their final surrender in 1875 
the Comanches were the terror of the Mexican and Texan 
frontiers, and were always famed for their bravery. They were 
brought to nominal submission in 1783 by the Spanish general 
Anza, who killed thirty of their chiefs. During the 19th century 
they were always raiding and fighting, but in 1867, to the 
number of 2500, they agreed to go on a reservation. In 1872 
a portion of the tribe, the Quanhada or Staked Plain Comanches, 
had again to be reduced by military measures. 

COMAYAGUA, the capital of the department of Comayagua 
in central Honduras, on the right bank of the river Ulua, and 
on the interoceanic railway from Puerto Cortes to Fonseca Bay. 
Pop. (1900) about 8000. Comayagua occupies part of a fertile 
valley, enclosed by mountain ranges. Under Spanish rule it 
was a city of considerable size and beauty, and in 1827 its in- 
habitants numbered more than 18,000. A fine cathedral, dating 
from 1715, is the chief monument of its former prosperity, for 
most of the handsome public buildings erected in the colonial 
period have fallen into disrepair. The present city chiefly 
consists of low adobe houses and cane huts, tenanted by Indians. 
The university founded in 1678 has ceased to exist, but there 
is a school of jurisprudence. In the neighbourhood are many 
ancient Indian ruins (see Central America : Archaeology), 

Founded in 1540 by Alonzo Caceres, who had been instructed 
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bjt tine Spanish governmsnt to fimf site for m dtsy midway 
betw^ tnei two oautna, Vdifldotid laMtma^ astixetxiwmwaB 
n£uiied> %0xm becatae the capital of Honduras» It received the 
privileges^ of m citjr in 1557, and was made an episcopal see* in 
i$ 6 t. Its decline dates from 18127, when it was^ bamed by 
mvolutk»mries ; and in 1854 ks popuhtiien had. dwindled to» 
2000. It afterwaards suffered through war and rebellion, notably 
im 1872 and 1873, when it was besieged by the Guatemalans. 
In 1880 Tegucigalpa (7.».), a city 37 m. east-southrcast, super*^ 
seded it os the capital of Hondums. 

COMB (a word common in various forms to Tout, languages, 
cf . Ger. Kamm^ the Indb-Europ. origin of which is seen in 
a peg or pin, and Sanskrit, ganAhm^ a tooth), a toothed articiei 
of tki toilet tjsed for cleaning and arranging the hair, and also^ 
for holding it in place after it has been arranged ; the word is 
also applied, from resemblance in form or in use, to various 
appliances employed for dressing wool and other fibrous sub- 
stances, to the indented fleshy crest of a cock, and to the ringed 
series of cells of wax filled with honey in a beehive^ Harr combs 
are of great antiquity, and specimens made of wood, bone and 
horn have been found in Swiss lalce^lwellings. Among the 
Greeks and Romans they were made of boxwood, and in Egypt 
also of ivory. For modem combs the same materials are used, 
together with others such as tortoise-shell, metal, india-rubber 
and celluloid. There are two chief methods of inanufact2ftre. 
A plate of the selected material is taken of the size and thickness 
required for the comb, and on one side of it, occasionally on both 
sidles, a series of fine slits arc cut with a circular saw. This 
method involves the loss of the material cut out between the 
teeth'. The second method, known as ‘‘ twinning ” or “ part- 
ing," avoids this loss and is also more rapid. The plate of 
material is rather wider than before, and is formed into two 
combs simultaneously, by the aid of a twinning machine. Two> 
pairs of chisels, the cutting edges of which are as long as the 
teeth are required to be and are set at an angle converging 
towards the sides of the plate, are brought down alternately 
in such a way that the wedges removed from one comb form 
the teeth of the other, and that when the cutting is complete 
the plate presents the appearance of two combs with their teeth 
exactly inosculating or dovetailing into each other. In india- 
rubber combs the teeth are moulded to shape and the whole 
hardened by vulcanization. 

COIIBA€bNUM, or Kombakonam, a city of British India, in 
the Tanjore district of Mivdras, in the delta of the Giuveiy, on the 
South Indian railway, 194 m. from Madras. Pop, (1901) 59,623, 
showing an increase of 10 % in the decade. It is a large town with 
wide and airy streets, and is axiorned with pagodas, gateways and 
other buildings of considerable pretension. The great gopurem, or 
gate-pyramid, is one of the^ most imposing buildings of the kiln'd, 
rising in twelve stories to a height of upwards of 100 ft., and 
ornamented with a profusion Of fibres of men and animals formed 
m* stucco. One of the water-tanks in the town is popularly reputed 
to be filled’ with water admitted from the Ganges every twelve 
years by a subtenranean passage 1200 m. long ; and it con- 
sequently forms a centre of attraction for large numbers of 
devotees. The city is historically interesting ais the capital of the 
Chola race, one of the oldest Hindu dynasties of which any traces 
rerwain, and from which the whole coast of Coromandel, or more 
properly Chcrfamandal, derives its name. It contains a govern^ 
ment college. Brass and other metal wares, silk and cotton cloth 
and sugar are among the manufactures. 

COilBIS; AIIDRBW (1797-1847), Scottish physiologist, was 
bom in Edinburgh on the 27th «rf October 1797, arrf was a 
younger brother of George Combe. He served an apprenticeship 
in a snigery, and in 181 7 passed at Surgeons* Hall He proceeded 
to Paris to^ complete his medical studies, and whilst there he 
investigated jAircnology on anatomical principles. He became 
convinced of tho truth of the new science, and, m he acquired 
much skill in the dissection of the brain, he subsequently gave 
additional interest to the lectures of his brother Geotge> by his 
practical demonstrations of the convolutions. He returned to 
Edinburgh in 1819 with the intention of beginning practice ; but 


I beinf attacked^ by the first symptoour of psiilmoiisu^ diaeaso^; ho 
was obliged to seek heaUi in tbs south of Franca and m IteAf 
duriiig twoTbUoiwiiig^irinlbraL He began td psaicrtise in n&tgr, 
and 1^ careful adhererveo to tiie lows of health) be was enalritbl 
to fuM the duties* of hk pyotesribn ibr nine yeani.^ Biaring that 
period he assisted in editing the Pfmtml$giad Jawmm ai&d: 
cnntribumd a mnnber of ariidies to* it, defended phM&olQgy 
I before the Royal Medical Society of Bdihburgh, published his> 
m Mentd Dmmgmmts (1831)^ and prepared the! 
greater portion of Ms Pmtdpks t/f Applttd ta EetMi 

and Edusaivon^ which mm iseu^ in 1834^ and immedmtefy' 
obtained extensive public fawiflr: In 1836 be wa» appointsed 
physician to Leopold L, king of the: Belgians,^ and removed tm 
\ Bruiisels, but he speeefily found the climate unsuitable and! 
returned to Edinburgh, where he resumed his practice. In 1836' 
he published his Physmlagy of Bigestton, and in 1838 he was 
api^ixited one of the physiciam extraordinary to the queen in 
Scotland; Two years later he completed his. Pkysialogvcd and 
Moral Managtimmi of Infancy ^ which he believed to be hb best 
work, and it was his last. His latter years were mostly occupied 
in seeking at various health resorts some alleviaLion of hia 
disease ; he spent two winters in Madeira, and tried a'^Vdyagfil 
to the United States, hut was compelled to return within a few 
weeks of the date of his landing at New York. He died at Gorgie, 
i near Edinburgh, on the 9th of August 1847. 

, Hi« biography,, wntten by Goorge Combe, was published in 1850. 

I GOMBB, GEORGE (1788-1858), Scottish pMenologist, elder 
brother of the above, was born in Edinburgh on the 21st of 
October 1788. After attending Edinburgh high school and 
university he entered a lawyer’s office in 1804^ and* in 1812 began 
I to practise on his own account. In 1815 the Edinburgh Review 
contained an article on the system of " craniology " of F. J. Gall 
and K, Spurzheim, which was denounced as a piece of thorough 
quackery from beginning to end." Cornlue laughed like others 
at the absurdities of this so-called new theory of the brain^ and 
thought that it must be finally exploded after such am expoaure ; 
and when Spurzheim delivered lectures in Edinburgh, in refuta- 
tion of the statements of his critic, Combe considered tlie subject 
unworthy of serious attention. He was, however, invited to a 
friend’s house where he saw Spurzheim dissect tiie: brain., andv he 
was so far impressed by the demonstration that he attended 
the second course of lectures. Investigating the subject for 
himself, he became satisfied that the kmdamental principles 
of phrenology were true — ^namely “ that the brain is the organ 
of mind ; that the Iwain is an aggregate of several parts, each 
subserving a distinct mental facidty ] and that the size of the 
cerebral organ is, caeiem faribusy an index of power or energy 
of function." In 1817 his first essay on phrenology was pub- 
lished in the Scots Magaisim ; and a series of papers on the sanve 
subject appeared soon afterwards in the Literary and SUiisEad 
Magaxme ; these were collected andt published in rS-rp in book 
form as Essays on Phrenology, which in later editions became 
A System of Phrenology, In 1820 he helped to found the Hireno- 
logfcal Society, which in 1823 began' to publish a Phrenological 
Journal, By his lectures* and writings he attracted public 
attention to the subject on the continent of Europe and in 
America, as well as at home ; and a long discussion with Sir 
WilKam Hamilton in 1827-18128 excited general interest. 

His most popular work^ The ConsHtution of Mem, wms published 
m xS^, and in some qtWters brought upon him denweiations 
i m a materialist and atheist From that time he saw everything 
; by the light 0# phrenology. He gave time, labour and money 
j to help fwward the education of the poorer dussee 5 he estab- 
lished the first infant school in Edinburgh ; and he originated 
a series of everting lectures on cheraislry, physiotegy,, hfetory 
and moral philosophy. He studied the crimmal daiam, and 
tried to* solve the problem how to ieform> as’ well as to p^ish 
them; and he strove to introduce into lunatic asyfeims a humane 
system of treatment. In 1836* he offered himself as a candidsite 
I kft the chcrir of logic at Edinburgh, but was rejected in favour 
of Sir Witfiam Hamilton, fin r8;^he visited America and spent 
about two years lecturing on phrenology, education airi the 
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treatment of tha criminal cksses« On hk retnm in 1840 he 
pubfished Us Mortis Fkilasatkff and in the ioUoMmlg hk 
on Ike UmUi Siaksat NorikAmerim, Inu 184a ixe de&vwwij 
in German^ a couree cd tJvaemy^tno lectnres on phiwology in 
the nidvendt^ of Heiddbeig, and he tra^elM much in Enmpe^ 
inqmring into the managemenit of sckooh^ pmona and asyhims. 
The commercial crisia of 1855 eUcited his fesmrkahle fumiphlet 
on Thi Cnrrmcyt QuesHan (r858X The cuhnimtion of the 
retifflouia thought and experience of hoe life k contained in his 
worn On the Relation between Sdmce cmd Religion, first publicly 
issued in 1857. He waa engaged in torising the ninth edition 
of the Conskiuiim of Mm when he died at Moor Park, Famham, 
OR the r4th of August 1858. He married in 1833 Cedlk Siddons^ 
a daughter of the great actress. 

COMEEy WILLIAM (i74i-i8a3X English writer^ the creator 
of “ Dr ^ntax/’ was born at Bristol in 1741. The circum- 
stances of his birth and parentage are somewhat doubtful, and 
it is questioned whether his father was a rich Bristol merchant, 
or a certain William Alexander, a London alderman, who died 
in 1763. He was educated at Eton, where he was contemporary 
with Charles James Fox, the 2nd Baron Lyttelton and William 
Beckford. Alexander bequeathed him some £2000 — a little 
fortune that soon disappeared in a course of splendid extrava- 
gance, which gained him the nickname of Count Combe ; and 
after a chequered career as private soldier, cook and waiter, 
he finally settled in London (about 1771), as a law student and 
bookseller’s back. In 1776 he made his first success in London 
with The Diaboliad, a satire full of bitter personalities. Four 
years afterwards (1780) his debts brought him into the King’s 
Bench ; and- much of his subsequent life was spent in prison. 
His spurious Letters of the Late Lord Lyttdton ^ (1780) imposed 
on many of his contemporaries, and a writer in the Quarterly 
Revim, so late as 1851, regarded these letters as authentic, basing 
upon them a claim that Lyttelton was “ Junius.” An early 
acquaintance with Lawrence Sterne resulted in his Letters 
snf posed to have been written by Yonck and Eliza (1779). 
Periodical literature of all sorts — pamphlets, satires, bur- 
lesques, ** two thousand columns for the papers,” “ two hundred 
biographies” — filled up the next years, and about 1789 Combe 
was receiving £200 yearly from Pitt, as a pamphleteer. Six 
volumes of a Dml on Two Sticks in England won for him the 
title of the English le Sage ” ; in 1794-1796 he wrote the 
text for Boydtell’s History of the River Thames) in 1803 he began 
to write for The Times, In 1809-1811 he wrote for Ackermann’s 
Political Magazine the famous Tour of Dr Syntax in search of 
the Picturesque (descriptive and moralizing verse of a somewhat 
doggerel type), which, owing greatly to Thomas Rowlandson^s 
designs, had an immense success. It was published separately 
in r8i2 and was followed' by two similar Tours, “ in search of 
Consolation,” and ‘‘ in search of a Wife,” the first Mrs Syntax 
having died at the end of the first Tour, Then came Six Poems 
in iRustration of drawings by Princess Elizabeth (1813), The 
English Dante of Death (1815-1816), The Dame of Life (18-16- 
1817), The Ai^entures of Jbhnny Qvm Genus (iSaa ) — all written 
for Rowlandson’s caricatures ; together with Histones of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and of Westminster Abbey for Ackermsann ; 
Picturesque Tours along the Rhine and other nvers, Histories 
of Madeira, Anhqmties of York, texts for Turner's Southern 
Coast Views, and contributions innumerable to the Literary 
Repository, In his later years, notwithstanding a by no means 
unsullied character, Combe was courted for the sake of hk chang- 
ing con^mrsation and inexhaustible stock of anecdote. He died 
in Londtm on the 19«R of June 1813. 

Brief obituary memoirs of Combe appeared in Ackermann's 
Literary JRopooUory and in the GenMemans Maganne for August 
18(23 i and in May 1859? a Hst pf h*s WfOrka, drawn up by his own 
hand, was printed in the latter periodwsaL Sise also Diary of H, 
Cfahb Robinson, Notes and Queries for t 86 g, 

^ Thonifla^ 2nd Baron Lyttelton commonly knowia 

as the ''wkked Lo^rd Lytteftoa,*' was faonous for hus ahiuties 
his hhert>nism..rakQ fbr the mystery attached to his death, of which 
it Was kltegea he was warned in a dteam three days before the 
event. 
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COIIBR, or CooMBr,. a term particularly im use in southrwiestem 
England for a short closcd-in volley > either on the side oft down 
or rmmisig up from the aea. It appeals in place-niamies m % ter* 
mination, Wiveliscomfoe, Ilfracaraibe, and as a prefix, e.g, 
Combemartih. The etymology of the word is obscure, but 
** hoflow ” soenas a common meanmg to similar forms in many 
languages. In Emglisli “ conafce ” or “ cumb ” is an obsolete 
word for a hollow vessel,^’ and the like meanmg attached to 
Teutonic forms kumm aiid kummt. The Welsh cwm, in place- 
names, means hollow or valley,, with which may l>e compared 
cutn in many Scots pkice-names. The Greek also means 
a hoHow vessel, and there is a French dialect word combe mooning 
a Ettle valley. 

oaMm^ERE; stafleton cotton, 1ST Viscount (1773- 
1865), British field-marshal and colonel of the ist life Guards,, 
was the second son of Sir Robert Salusbtiry Cotton of Comber- 
mere Abbey, Cheshire, and was bom on the i4lh of November 
1773, liewenny Hall in Denbighshire. He was educated at 
Westminster School, and when only sixteen obtained a second 
lieutenancy in the 23rd regiment (Royal Welsh Fusiliers). A 
few years afterwards (1793) he became by purchase captam m 
the 6th Dragoon Guards, and he served in this regiment during 
the campaigns of the duke of York in Flanders, While yet in 
his twentieth year, he joined the 25th Light Dragoons (subse- 
quently 22nd) as lieutenant-colonel, and, while in attendance 
with his regiment on George III. at Weymouth, he became a 
great favourite of the king. In 1796 he went with his regiment 
to India, taking part en route in the operations in Cape Colony 
(July- August 1796), and in 1799 served m the war with Tippoo 
Sahib, and at the storming of Sermgapatam, Soon after this, 
having become heir to the family baronetcy , he was, at his father^ 
desire, exchanged into a regiment at home, the i6th Light 
Dragoons. He was stationed in Ireland dunng Emmett’s 
insurrection, became colonel m 1800, and maijor-general fijve 
years later. From 1806 to 1814 he was M.P. for Newark. In 
1 808 he was sent to- the seat of waar in Portugal, where he shortly 
rose to the position of commander of Wellington’s cavalry, and 
it was here that he most displayed that courage and judgment 
which won for him lus fame as a cavalry officer. He succeeded 
to the baronetcy m 1809, but continued his military career. 
His share in the battle of Salamanca (22nd of July 1812) was 
especially marked, and he received the personal thanks of 
Wellington. The day after, he was accidentally wounded. He 
was now a lieutenant-general in the British army and a KJB., 
and OR the conclusion of peace (1814) was raised to- the peerage 
under the style of Baron Comberraerc. He was not picesent at 
Waterloo, the command, which he expected, and bitterly re- 
gretted not receiving, having been given to Lord; Uxbridge. 
When the latter was wounded Cotton was sent for to take over 
his command, and he remained m Prance until the reduction 
of the allied army of occupation. In 1817 he was apporated 
governor of Barbadoesand commander of the West Indian forces. 
From r822 to 1825 he commanded in Ireland. His career of 
active service was concluded in India (1826), where he besieged 
and took Bhurtpore — a fort which twenty-two years previously 
had defied the genius of Lake and was deemed impregnable. For 
this service he was created Viscount Combermere. A long period 
of peace and honour still remained to him eX home. In 1834 be 
was^ sworn a privy counallor, and in 1852 he succeeded Welling^ 
ton as constable of the Tower and lord lieutenant of the Tower 
Hamlets. In 1855 be was made a field-marshal and G.C.B. 
He died at Clifton on the 21st of February 1865. An equestrian 
statue in bronze, the work of Baron Marochetti, was raised in 
his honour at Chester by the inhabitants of Cheshife. Comber- 
mere was succeeded by his only sonv Wellington Henry (1818- 
1891), and the vkcountcy is still held by his descendants. 

See Viscountess Combermcre and Caj^m W. W. Knollys, the 
Combermere Correspondence (London. 18^). 

COMBBS IJVSTIN LOIRB} fiM^E ( 1855^ ), French states- 
maii, wa& bom at Roquecourbe in the (Apartment of the Tarn. 
He studied for the priesthood, but abandoned the idea befi^re 
oadinaiticm; and took the diploma of doctor of letters (i86o)» 
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Then he studied medicine, taking his degree in 1867, and setting up 
in practice at Pons in Charente-Inf^rieure. In 1881 he presented 
himself as a political candidate foi Saintes, but was defeated. 
Jn 1885 he was elected to the senate by the department of 
Charente-Inf^rieure. He sat in the Democratic left, and was 
elected vice-president in 1893 and 1894. The reports which he 
drew up upon educational questions drew attention to him, and 
on the 3rd of November 1895 entered the Bourgeois cabinet 
as minister of public instruction, resigning with his colleagues 
on the 2ist of April following. He actively supported the 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, and upon its retirement in 1903 he 
was himself charged with the formation of a cabinet. In this he 
took the portfolio of the Interior, and the main energy of the 
government was devoted to the struggle with clericalism. The 
parties of the Left in the chamber, united upon this question in 
the Bloc repubheam, supported Combes in his application of 
the law of 1901 on the religious associations, and voted the new 
bill on the congregations (1904), and under his guidance France 
took the first definite steps toward the separation of church and 
state. He was opposed with extreme violence by all the Con- 
servative parties, who regarded the secularization of the schools 
as a persecution of religion But his stubborn enforcement of 
the law won him the applause of the people, who called him 
familiarly le petit pire. Finally the defection of the Radical 
and Socialist groups induced him to resign on the 17th of 
January 1905, although he had not met an adverse vote in the 
Chamber. His policy was still carried on ; and when the law 
of the separation of church and state was passed, all the leaders 
of the Radical parties entertained him at a noteworthy banquet 
m which they openly recognized him as the real originator of 
the movement. 

COMBINATION (Lat. combmare, to combine), a term meaning 
an association or union of persons for the furtherance of a common 
object, historically associated with agreements amongst workmen 
for the purpose of raising their wages. Such a combination was 
for a long time expressly prohibited by statute. See Trade 
Unions ; also Conspiracy and Strikes and Lock Outs. 

COMBINATORIAL ANALYSIS. The Combinatorial Analysis, 
as it was understood up to the end of the i8th century, was of 
limited scope and restricted application. P. Nicholson, 
in his Essays on the Combinatorial Analysts, published 
ducitott, in 1818, states that “ the Combinatorial Analysis is a 
branch of mathematics which teaches us to ascertain 
and exhibit all the possible ways in which a given number of 
things may be associated and mixed together ; so that we may be 
certain that we have not missed any collection or arrangement of 
thc.se things that has not been enumerated.” Writers on the 
su Inject seemed to recognize fully that it was in need of cultiva- 
tion, that it was of much service in facilitating algebraical 
operations of all kinds, and that it was the fundamental method 
of investigation in the theory of Probabilities. Some idea of its 
scope may be gathered from a statement of the parts of algebra 
to which it was commonly applied, viz., the expansion of a 
multinomial, the product of two or more multinomials, the 
quotient of one multinomial by another, the reversion and 
conversion of series, the theory of indeterminate equations, &c. 
Some of the elementary theorems and various particular problems 
appear in the works of the earliest algebraists, but the true 
pioneer of modern researches seems to have been Abraham 
Demoivre, who first published in Phil Trans, (1697) the law 
of the general coefficient in the expansion of the series 
a + 4* 4- ... raised to any power. (See also Mtsceh 

lanea Analyiua, bk. iv. chap. ii. prob. iv.) His work on Proba- 
bilities would naturally lead him to consider questions of 
this nature. An important work at the time it was pub- 
lished was the De Pariitione Numerorum of Leonhard 
Euler, in which the consideration of the reciprocal of the 
product (1 . . . establishes a fundamental 

connexion between arithmetic and algebra, arithmetical addition 
l>eing made to depend upon algebraical multiplication, and a close 
bond is secured between the theories of discontinuous and 
continuous quantities. (Cf. Numbers, Partition of.) The 


multiplication of the two powers viz. 

showed Euler that he could convert arithmetical addition into 
algebraical multiplication, and in the paper referred to he gives 
the complete formal solution of the main problems of the partition 
of numbers. He did not obtiiin general expressions for the co- 
efficients which arose in the expansion of his generating functions, 
but be gave the actual values to a high order of the coefficients 
which arise from the generating functions corresponding to various 
conditions of partitionment, Other writers who have contributed 
to the solution of special problems are James Bernoulli, Ruggiero 
Guiseppe Boscovich, Karl Friedrich Hindenburg ^1741-1808), 
William Emerson (1701-1782), Robert Woodhouse (i773-;-i827), 
Thomas Simpson and Peter Barlow. Problems of combination 
were generally undertaken as they became necessary for the 
advancement of some particular part of mathematical science : 
it was not recognized that the theory of combinations is in 
reality a science by itself, well worth studying for its own sake 
irrespective of applications to other parts of analysis. The^e was 
a total absence of orderly development, and until the first third of 
the 19th century had passed, Euler’s classical paper remained 
alike the chief result and the only scientific method of combina- 
torial analysis. j 

In 1846 Karl G. J. Jacobi studied the partitions of numbers by 
means of certain identities involving infinite senes that are met 
with in the theory of elliptic functions. The method employed 
is essentially that of Euler. Interest in England was aroused, 
in the first instance, by Augustus De Morgan in 1846, who, in a 
letter to Henry Warburton, suggested that combinatorial analysis 
stood in great need of development, and alluded to the theory of 
partitions. Warburton, to some extent under the guidance of De 
Morgan, prosecuted researches by the aid of a new instrument, 
viz. the theory of finite differences. This was a distinct advance, 
and he was able to obtain expressions for the coefficients m 
partition series m some of the simplest cases {Trans, Camb, Phtl, 
Soc,, 1849). This paper inspired a valuable paper by Sir John 
Herschel {Phil, Trans, 1850), who, by introducing the idea and 
notation of the circulating function, was able to present results 
in advance of those of Warburton. The new idea involved a 
calculus of the imaginary roots of unity. Shortly afterwards, in 
1855, subject was attacked simultaneously by Arthur Cayley 
and James Joseph Sylvester, and their combined efforts resulted 
in the practical solution of the problem that we have to-day. 
The former added the idea of the prime circulator, and the latter 
applied Cauchy’s theory of residues to the subject, and invented 
the arithmetical entity termed a denumerant. The next distinct 
advance was made by Sylvester, Fabian Franklin, William 
Pitt Durfee and others, about the year 1882 (Amer, Journ, 
Math, vol. V.) by the employment of a graphical method. The 
results obtained were not only valuable in themselves, but 
also threw considerable light upon the theory of algebraic series. 
So far it will i>e seen that researches had for their object the 
discussion of the partition of numbers. Other branches of 
combinatorial analysis were, from any general point of view, 
absolutely neglected. In 1888 P, A. MacMahon investigated the 
general problem of distribution, of which the partition of a 
number is a particular case. He introduced the method of 
symmetric functions and the method of differential operators, 
applying both methods to the two important subdivisions, the 
theory of composition and the theory of partition. He introduced 
the notion of the separation of a partition, and extended all the 
results so as to include multipartite as well as unipartite numbers. 
He showed how to introduce zero and negative numters, uni- 
partite and multipartite, into the general theory ; he extended 
Sylvester’s graphical method to three dimensions ; and finally, 
1898, he invented the ** Partition Analysis ” and applied it to the 
solution of novel questions in arithmetic and algebra. An im- 
portant paper by G. B. Mathews, which reduces the problem of 
compound partition to that of simple partition, should also be 
noticed. This is the problem which was known to Euler and his 
contemporaries as ** The Problem of the Virgins,’’ or ** the Rule 
of Ceres ” ; it is only now, nearly 200 years later, that it has been 
solved. 
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The most important problem of combinatorial analysis is con- 
nected with the distribution of objects into classes. A number n 
may be regarded as enumerating n similar objects ; it 
^ unipartite. On the other hand, if the 
prQbhaif objects be not all similar they cannot be effectively enu- 
merated by a single integer ; we require a succession of 
integers. If the objects be in number of one kind, ^ of a second 
kind, r of a third, &c., the enumeration is given by the succession 
pqr . . . which is termed a multipartite number, and written, 

pq/T.., 

where + ... If the order of magnitude of the 

numbers p, q, r, » . . is immaterial, it is usual to write them in 
descending order of magnitude, and the succession may then 
be termed a partition of the number n, and is written {fqr . . .). 
The succession of integers thus has a twofold signification : (i.) 
as a multipartite number it may enumerate objects of different 
kinds ; (li.) it may be viewed as a partitionment into separate 
parts of a unipartite number. We may say either that the 
objects are represented by the multipartite number pqr , 
or that they are defined by the partition (pqr . . . ) of the uni- 
partite number w. Similarly the classes into which they are 
distributed may be m in number all similar ; or they may be 
of one kind, q^ of a second, of a third, &c., where 
Pi + + . . . = w. We may thus denote the classes either 

by the multipartite numbers . ., or by the partition 

. . . ) of the unipartite number m. The distributions to be 
considered are such that any number of objects may be in 
any one class subject to the restriction that no class is empty. 
Two cases arise. If the order of the objects in a particular class 
is immaterial, the class is termed a parcel ; if the order is material, 
the class is termed a group. The distribution into parcels is 
alone considered here, and the main problem is the enumeration 
of the distributions of objects defined by the partition (pqr . . . ) 
of the number ;/ into parcels defined by the partition (/>i^ir^ . . . ) 
of the number m. (See “ Symmetric Functions and the Theory 
of Distributions,” Proc. London Mathematical Society^ vol xix.) 
Three particular cases are of great importance. Case I. is the 
“ one-to-one distribution,” in which the numlier of parcels is 
equal to the number of objects, and one object is distributed in 
each parcel. Case II. is that in which the parcels are all different, 
being defined by the partition (iiii . . . ), conveniently written 
(1*'*^) ; this is the theory of the compositions of unipartite and 
multipartite numbers. Case III. is that in which the parcels are 
all similar, being defined by the partition (m ) ; this is the theory 
of the partitions of unipartite and multipartite numbers. Pre- 
vious to discussing these in detail, it is necessary to describe the 
method of symmetric functions which will be largely utilized. 
Let a, fdj y,. . . be the roots of the equation 

« n~l , n-S ^ 

-h a./? - . ~ 0. 

The symmetric function where + r + 

is, in the partition notation, written (pqr . . . ). Let 
mIu!L (wnn. . .) denote the number of ways of distri- 

tuaction, buting the n objects defined by the partition (pqr . . . ) 
into the m parcels defined by the partition . . . ). 
The expression 

where the numbers p^^ q^, r, . . . are fixed and assumed to be in 
descending order of magnitude, the summation being for every 
partition (pqr . . . ) of the number m, is defined to be the distribu- 
tion function of the objects defined by (pqr . . . ) into the parcels 
defined by (piqir^ . . . ). It gives a complete enumeration of 
n objects of whatever species into parcels of the given species, 

I. One-to-One Distribution. Parcels m in number (i.e. in=n), — 
- . I^t ht be the homogeneous product-sum of degree s of 

^ the quantities a. /3, 7, . . . so that 

(1 — oij, 1-/305. 1 — 705. 1 ... 

/uapXa*(l) 

Xa* + Xa»/3 + Sa/37« (8) + (21) + (1*). 

Form the product . 


Any term in hp^ may be regarded as derived from pi objects dis- 
tributed into Pi similar parcels, one object in each parcel, since 
the order of occurrence of the letters «, /3, 7, . . in any term is 
immaterial. Moreover, every selection of letlei*s from the 
letters in • • • 'vill occur in some term ol hp^, every further 

selection of qi letters will occur m some term of and so on. 
Therefore in the product . the term tt^/3»7*’ .... and there- 

fore also the symmetric function (pqr . . ), will occur as many times 
as it IS possible to distribute objects defined by [pqy . .) into parcels 
defined by (piqiTi . . .) one object m each parcel Hence 

„* ), (pifiirj .. ) • . . . ) - < 

This theorem is of algebraic importance , for consider the simple 
particular case of the distribution of objects (4^) into parcels (52), 
and represent objects and parcels by small and capital letters 
respectively One distribution is shown by the scheme 
A AAAABB 
a a a a b b b 

wheiein an object denoted by a small letter is placed m a parcel 
denoted by the cajntal letter immediately above it. We may 
interchange small and capital letters and derive Jrom it a distribution 
of objects (52) mto parcels (4 s) ; viz. . — 

A A AABBB, 
a a a a a b b* 

The process is clearly of general application, and establishes a one- 
to-one correspondence between the distribution of objects (fyqf . . ) 
into parcels {/>,9Pi . .) and the distribution of objects . . ) 

mto parcels (pqr . .) it is in fact, in Case I , an intuitive obser\a- 
tion that wc mav cither consider an object pbaced in or attached to 
a parcel, or a paicel placed in or attached to an object. Analyticallv 
we hc*ve 

Theorem. The coefficient of symmetric function (pqt . ) in 
the development of the product hp^hq^hr^ ... is equal to the coefficient 
of svmmetnc function . ) m the development of the pioduct 

hphJtr ... 

The problem of Case I. may be considered when the distributions 
are subject to vanous icstnctions. If the restriction l>e to the 
effect that an aggregate of similar parcels is not to contain more 
than one object of a kind, we have clearly to deal with the elementary 
symmetric functions Oo, . or (1), (i^), (ifl), . m lieu of the 

quantities hj, h.p . The distribution function has then the value 
^Pi^ni^Ti or (1^^) (1*^) .... and by interchange of object and 

parcel we arrive at the well-known tlieorcm of symmetry in sym- 
metric functions, which states that the coefficient of symmetnc 
function (pqr . . .) m the development of the product ap^a^^Ur^ . . m 
a series of monomial symmetric functions, is equal to the coefficient 
of the function (piqi^\ . .) m the similar development of the product 

O'pf^a-f ’ . . . 

The general result of Case I. may be further analysed wnth im- 
portant consecjiiences 
Write Xi=(lki, 

X3= (3)x, + (21 )xjXi + (l“)x’ 
and generally X. = • ' • 

the summation being m regard to every partition of s. Consider 
the result of the multiplication— 

Xp.X*,Xr,. =2Px,7x,X’- 

To determine the nature of the symmetnc function P a few definitions 
are necessary 

Defimtum 1 -Of a number « take any partition (XiXgXg . . X,) 

and .separate it mto component partitions thus . — 

(W){Wh){\) .. 

in any manner. This may be termed a separation of the partition, 
the numbers occurring m the separation being identical with those 
which occur in the partition. In the theory of symmetric functions 
the separation denotes the product of symmetric functions — 

• • • 

The portions (XjXg), (XjX^Xp). (X^), ... are termed separates, and if 
Xj-fX^sspi, Xg-f X4-f Xp::sri . . be m descending order ot magni- 

tude, the usual arrangement, the separation is said to have a species 
denoted by the partition (Piqyri . . .) of the numbei n. 

Definition IT . — If in any distribution of n objects into n parcels 
(one object in each parcel), wc write dowm a number J, whenever 
we observe ^ similar objects in similar parcels we will obtain a 
succession of numbers fg, fg, . . ., where . . .) is some parti- 

tion of n. The distribution is then said to liave a specification denoted 
by the partition . . .). 

Now it is clear that P consists of an aggregate of terms, each of 
which, to a numerical factor prds, is a separation of the partition 

species (piq^i . . ). Further, P is the distribution 
function of objects into parcels denoted by (pjqiri . . .), subject to the 
restriction that the distributions have each of them the specification 
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denoted by the paaftitkm Emi>ioyh\g a/ more general 

notation we may wrifte 

Pi Pa Pa *1 <2 *8 

and then P is the distribution function of objects into parcels 
tlie distributions being such as to Imve the specifica- 
tion Multiplying out P so as to exhibit it as a sum 

of monomials, we get a result— 

iiidicatMig that for distributiom» of specification 

are ^ ways of distributing n objects denoted by amongst 

n jiarccls denoted by (ppPsV' ')» object in each parcel. Now 
observe that .is belore we may interchange parcel and object, and 
that this operation leaves the specification of the distributions un- 
changed. Hence the number of distributions must be the same, 
and if 

XT‘X’"-'X’'» =... f »(x!'xW* • ■■ + ••• 

Pi />2 Pj \ I a a / H 2 

then also 

'fins extensive theorem of algebtaic reciprocity includes many 
known theorems of symmetry in the llieory ol Symmetric Funetioufr, 
The whole of the theory has been extended to include symmetric 
functions symbolized by paititions which contain as well zero and 
negative j)atts 

2 The Composittom of MuHtparHk Numbers, Parcels dmoUd by 
There aie hero no Mmilanties between the parcels. 

I.(’t (*»’i ’Tj .. ) lie a partition of m. 
i/PppPp'") ^ P-L^tilion of w. 

Of the whole number of distributions of the n objects, there will be a 
certain number such that ir^ parcels each contain obj*ects, ami in 
general ?r, parcels each contain />, objects, where 5-i, 2, 3 

Considei the product which can be permuted in 

P — ways. For each of these w-ays ... will be a dis- 

TTilTTj'irj,!.., Pi ;>a pa 

tnbution function for distnlmtions of the specified type. Hence, 
regarding ail the perniutatamw, the distribution function is 
jw- 1 

irilirjliTjl . ” 

and regarding, as well, all the partitions of u into exactly m parts, 
the desired distribution function is 

2 ... [2ir = m, Sirp = »], 

that IS, it is the coefficient of v« in {h^x h,^x^ J )"‘ The 
value of ^ the coefficient of 

the develoiiment of the above expression, and is easily sh-own to 
have the value 

+ «i ~ 1 yi^Pi +m - 1 +m-iy 

yt'^y + in- 2 'yy + m 2 yy + in- 2 y 

■^V-^A I'l /V A ) \ Pa 

- ... to tn torni^. 

Observe that when p^xzp,.^p^i^ . . . =ir, r-*T.jsr iir^T; . . . m this ex- 
presRuan reduces to the with divided difference of o". The expression 

gives the compositions of the multipartite number into 

m paits Summing the distribution function from nt^sj to w — 00 
ana putting .T=r i. as we may without detriment, we find ti»ait the 

totality of the compositions is given by ^ — whichi 




may be given the form 




1 - 2 {ai~a^+a^- ...) 
this to the still more convenient form 


Adding J we bring 


i ,.,y 

Let denote the total number of composition^ of the 

multipartite Then thence 

F(>»)=2P’\ Again i— a +ZF(f and expand- 

ing the left-hand side we hasily find 


(ft+ft.-g)*! 

21(Pi-2)J(p,r2)! 

We have found that the mmaber of compositions of the mtilti- 
partite is equal to the coefficient of symmetric function 

or of the singsle term fti the development 

■accordmg to ascending powers of the algobi^aic fractiofi 

r ^ .. 

® * 1 iSttiag + ZaiOjaa- ... +( - p + la^ttsaa . . . a. 

This result can be thrown into another suggestive form, for it can 
be proved that this portion of the expanded fraction 

, I 

® 08+.. -f - tii(a[n+2a2*lt«.+a,)j. ... ^ 1 - * 

which IS composed entirely of powers of 
Ml> ^3®8» • • 

has the expression 

1. i , 

1 - 2(Sfiflb|i - Sljlaaio# -f . . -h( - P ...<*«) 

and therefore the coefficient of m the latter fraction, 

when /j. /g, &c., are put equal to unity, is equal to the coefficient of 
the same term m the product 

i (2cii+ci2'i’ Ttii) ^(2cii4~2<i2'l" ••' "!“*«) ® ••• (2ni+2o2+ ••• +2ct|) ** 

This result gives a direct connexion between the number of composi- 
tions and the permutations of the letters m the product ... af*. 

Selecting any permutation, suppose that the letter occurs times 
m the last JPr+i>m+ ••• •+‘i^ places of the pei mutation , the co- 
efficient in question may be rcpicscnted by the 

summation being for every permutation, and since qi — pi this may 
be written 

2 Pi - 

Ex Or. —For the bipartite T 2 , p^^p,2^2, and we have the following 
scheme • — 


ttj fti ! 

Ofi oq 

^3^2 


tti 0+4 



H H 

= 1 


Oj ao 

= 1 



= 1 

«« “a 

ttj ai 

=:0 


Hence F(22)=2(2'*H 2 + 2 + 2 + 2-+2®)a:26. 

We may regard the fraction 

i* i A “■h(9ai-f-03+... +«*«)} { 1 - <a(2ai4-2tt2+».. +<ii)f • ■(l - tj(2tti4-2a2+.., +2a,)| ' 

as a redundant generating function, the enumeration of the com- 
positions being given by the coefiicient of 

The transformation of the pure generating function into a factorized 
redundant form supplies the key to the solution of a lar^e number 
of questions in the theory of ordinary permutations, as will be seen 
later. 

[The transformation of the last section involves The theory 
a comprehensive theory of Permutations, which it is oipermm- 
convenient to discuss shortly here. tationn. 

If Xj, Xg, X3, . . X„ be linear functions given by the matncular 

relation 

(Xi, ... X||)=- (C»ji <5^12 ... <^ln ) (j®i> •• *") 

a«jj <*28 • * «2»i I 


t*nl <*w3 •• 0»n%\ 

that poition of the algebraic fraction, 

1 

which n a function of the products SjX^, . . . s«;v„ only is 



where the denominator is in a. symbolic form and denotes on ex- 
pansion 

1 - 3U flfjv 1 HiflPi+S I ciiiOiai*ia3a5i*a -...+(-)♦» I aii<*S2«S8«' •«»»» ••*»!* 

where lujiflaal, . . . Ki^ . • • a»MiI denote the several co-axial 

minors of the determinant 

of the matrix the proof of this theorem see MacMahon, “ A 

certain Class of uenerating Functions in the Theory of Numbers '* 
Phil. Trans. R. S. vol. clxxxv. A, 1894)* It follows that the co- 
efticient of 
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in tiiie prQ>4iict 

(am +n«l* 4 +>- 
is equal to the coefticient of the same term m thjeex|iaaaai<t)n ascending- 
wise of the fraction 


1 

i - £ku + ^ ian«hBl -t ( ~ 

If the elements of the determinant be all* of them equal to unity, 
we obtain the functions which enumerate tire unrestricted, permu- 
tations of the letters in 

via. (*,+a!j[+ . 


and 


I 


Suppose that we wish to find the generating function for the cnumera 

tion of those permutations of the letters m • • • .rf" which are such 
that no letter a, is m a position originally occupied by an for ail 
values of s, This is a generalization of the “ Probldme dcs rencontres " 
or of " derangements.” We have merely to put 


• . 3 =<»h »=»0 


and the remaining elements equal to unity The generating pioduct is 

(a;a + a?yf -f -faja-f (aJi + ata-f ... 4-a;n-l)^^ 

and to obtain the condensed form we have to evaluate the co-axial 
mmors of the invertebrate determinant— 

011 ,1 
10 1 1 
110. 1 

i *i i . . b 


The minors of the ist, 2nd, 3rd . . «tli orders have lespectively the 
values 

0 

-1 
3- 2 


therefore the generating function is 

1 

1 - Sajjasy - - - sXxiXq . - . - ( w - 1 )j»iaia . . .af„ * 

or writing 

(x-Xi){x--X2) = , 

this IS 

1 

1 - ^2 ~ 2«3 - 804 - . . - (71 - l)an 

Again, considei the general problem of “derangements.” We 
have to find the number of permutations such tliat exactly m of 
the letters are in jilaces they originally occupied. We have the 
particulai redundiuit pioduct 

{ax^ 4- a5j + -f a5n)^'(a'i 4 aa?j + . . . -f . (.Ti 4* a'a + • • • + 
m which the sought number is the coclTicient of The 

true gerfcerating function is derived from the determinant 
^111... 

Tail... 

1 1 1 . . . 

111a... 

and has the form 

1 

l -<»S»i4-(a - r)to+l)SjPi!rjj - 4*( - )"(& - lT“ '(“-f ^ - 1>1»2 

It is clear that a kxgp class of problems in permutations, can be 
solved in a similar manner^ viz. by giving special values to tlie 
elements of the determinant of the matrix. The redundant pro- 
duct leads uniquely to the real generating function, but the latter 
has generally more than one representation as a redundant 
product, in the cases in which it is representable at all. For the 
existence of a redundant form, the coefficients of x ,^, . . . . . . 

in the denominator of the real generating function must satisfy 
2n ^2 ^ _ 2 conditions, and assuming this to be the case, a 
redundant form can be constructed which involves n - i un- 
determined quantities. We are thlis able to pass from any par- 
ticular redundant generating functioil to one equivalent to it^ 
but. involviiig n-i undetermined quantities. Assuming, thtese 
quantities at pleasure we obtain a number of different a^ebrak 
peodoictSi each of which may have its own meaning in arithmetic, 


and thus the number of arithmetical correspondences obtainable 
IS subject to no finite limit (cf. MacMahon, loc. ctt. pp. 125 
et seq.a 

3. The Theory of Partitions. Parcels defined by (m) —When aa 
ordinary nnipartite number n is broken up into other numbers, 
and the order of occurrence of the numbers us immaterial, 
the collection of numbers is termed a partition of the ^***'"' 
number ti. It is usual to arrange the numbers comprised in the 
collection, termed the parts of the partition, m descending order of 
magnitude, and to indicate repetitions of the same part by the use 
ot exponents. Thus (321 ii). a partition of 8, is written (321^). 
Eulers pioneering, work in the subject rests on the observation that 
the algeoraic multiplication 

x^xaf>xsifx . ss:af-^^«+ 


is equivalent to the aiithmetical addition of the exponents a,h,c, . . . 
He showed that the number of ways of composing n with p integers 
drawn from the senes a, h, c, . . , repeated or not, is equal to the 
coefficient of in the ascending expansion of the traction 

1 _ 

1 - • I ” . 1 ~ 


which he termed the generating function of the partitions in question 
If the partitions aie to bt composed of p, 01 fewer ports, it is 

merely necessary to multiply this fraction by ^ Slmilarl5^ if 


the parts are to be unrepeated, the generating function is the algebraic 
product 


(1 fiV)(i 4 -^- 2 ’^xi+r-^“) . , 


if each part may occur at most twice, 

(l4-i‘2:“4 r2‘^0(l + r.i^4 i-®x^)(l4-^4-i«xa<-)...; 
and generally if each part may occur at most k - 1 times it is 
1 - 

1 - ■ ■ 1 - • 1 ~ • 

It is thus cacy to form generating functions for the partitions of 
numbers into parts subject to various rcsliictions If there be no 
restriction m regard to the numbers ol the parts, the generating 
function IS 


1 

1 -xf^. l-xK j'-af... 

and the problems of finding the partitions ot a number n, and of 
determining their number, are the same as thasc of solving and 
enumerating the solutions of the indeterminate et|uation m jxisitive 
integers 

CMC 4 - 4 * c* 4 “ . =n. 

Euler considered also the question of enumerating the solutions 
of the indeterminate simultaneous equation m positive integers 

ax + bv-\ LZ+ 

u'a. 4 b'v \-c'£ i =n' 


which was called by liim juxd those of his time the “ Problem of 
the Virgins.” The enumeration is given by the coefficient of 
j(nyn'^n'<' ^ in. the expansion of the fraction 

_______ 

(1 .)(! • ) •• 

which enumerates the partitions of the multipartite number niiV' . 
into the parts 

abc . , a'b'T , TfV'P '] 

Sylvester has determined an analytical expression for the coefficient 
of x^ in the expansion of 

\ 


To explain this we have two lemmas — 

Lemma i — The coefficient of r“b i.e , after Cauchy, the residue 
in the ascending expansion of (i is - i. For when i is unity, 

it IS obviously the case, and 

(1 = (!-<’*)'* 4 - c*(l - 

Here the residue of ^ (1 - e**)’'* ^ is zero, and therefore the residue 
dx ^ % 

of (i -e*)"* is unchanged when t is increased by unity, and is 
therefore always - x for all values of 1 

Lemma 2 . — ^The constant term in any proper algebraical fraction 
developed in ascendmg powers of its variable is the sana« as the 
residue, with changed sign, of the sum of the fractions obtained 
by substitutmg m the given fraction, in lieu of the variable, its* ex- 
ponential multiplied in succession by each of its values (zero excepted, 
if there be such), which makes the given fraction infimle. For 
write the proper algebraical fraction 


F(.i)= 2 :s— 4 - 
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The constant term is 




Lot «!/ be a value of x which makes the fraction infinite. The 
residue of 


SSS. 




.+X- 


is equal to the residue of 






(a -o/*)*’ 


and when the residue vanishes, so that we have to consider 


XX- 




and the lesidue of this is, by the first lemma, 


which proves the lemma. 


the sought number 

IS its constant term 

Let /) be a root of unity which makes j{x) infinite when substituted 
for X. The function of which w'c have to take the residue is 

2 p-«c«y(p< 5 -») 



^(1 ... (1 -pV-**)* 

We may divide the calculation up into sections by considering 
sepal atcly that portion of the summation wdiich involves the primi- 
tive ^th loots of unitv, q being a divisor of one of the numbers 
a, b, , . , 1 . Thus the (/th wave is 

- 


“(1 ... (1 - 

w'hich, putting for and i^ = n 4 - + .. 4 may be written 

P<i 

^ - 9 ; - p; IV - . . . (pi'eJ'" - p- 

and the calculation in simple cases is practicable. 

Thus Sylvester finds for the coelBcicnt of a” in 

\ 

1 - a? . 1 - ^ . 1 


the expression g | J (,,5;+,,-.^ , 
where vsw-f 3. 

Sylvester, Franklin, Durfee, G. S. Ely and others have 
evolved a constructive theory^ of partitions, the object of 
which is the contemplation of the partitions them- 
selves, and the evolution of their properties from a 
metboa* study of their inherent characters. It is concerned 
for the most part with the partition of a number into 
parts drawn from the natural series of numbers i, 2, 3 . . . . 
Any partition, say (521) of the number 8, is represented by nodes 
placed in order at the points of a rectangular lattice, 



when the partition is given by the enumeration of the nodes by 
lines. If we enumerate by columns we obtain another partition 
of 8, viz. (321®), which is termed the conjugate of the former, 
'fhe fact of conjugacy was first pointed out by Norman Macleod 
Ferrera. If the original partition is one of a number n in i parts, 
of which the largest is /, the conjugate is one into j parts, of 
which tlie largest is /, and we obtain the theorem : — The 

number of partitions of any number into ^ p^rtf pr^wer 

having the largest part ^qualT (han j, ***« 

when the numbers i and ; are interchanged.’' 

The study of this representation on a lattice (termed by 


Sylvester the graph yields many theorems similar to that just 
given, and, moreover, throws considerable light upon the expan- 
sion of algebraic series. 


The theorem of reciprocity just established shows that the number 
of partitions of n into ; parts or fewer, is the same as the number of 
ways of composing n with the integers i, 2, 3, , . . Hence we can 

1 - » ■ i ~ ■ 1 - J . 1 - a«=°°dmgpowers of a ; 

for the coefficient of m the expansion is the number of ways 
of composing n with ; or fewer parts, and this we have seen in the 

coefficients of in the ascending expansion of — fT’ay* 

Therefore ^ 

1 1 -au?. 1 - . . . . * ^ i ~ aj ^ 1 - ac . 1 - a?^ 

I 

"^1 ~aj. i 

The coefficient of in the expansion of 

1 


denotes the number of ways of composing n with / or fewer parts, 
none of which are greater than t. The expansion is known to be 

_ a,/+i , 1 aj>+2 J _ ^ 


It has been established by the constructive method by F, Franklin 
(Amer, Jour, of Math, v. 254), and shows that the generating function 
for the partitions m (juestion is 

1 - . 1 - . . 1 ~ 

1 - a , 1 - a;'** .... 1 - a?* * 


which, ob.serve, is unaltered by interchange of i and 

Franklin has also similarly established the identity of Euler — 

- 00 

(1 - »)(! - a^){l - a?) . , . (Ki inf. = 2( - 

jsc -f- 00 

known as the “ pentagonal number theorem,” which on in terp ro- 
tation shows that the number of ways of partitioning n into an 
even number of unrejieated parts is equal to that into an uneven 
number, except when n has the pentagonal form + 7 positive 

or negative, wnen the difference between the numbers of the partitions 
IS ( - y. 

To illustrate an important dissection of the graph wc will consider 

those graphs which read the same by p 

columns as by lines ; these are called self- 

conjugate. Such a graph may be obvi- 

ously dissected into a squaic, containing 

say 0 *^ nodes, and into two graphs, one L : ! L 

lateral and one subjacent, the latter being • • • 
the conjugate of the former. The former • • 

graph 19 limited to contain not more than * 

0 parts, but is subject to no othei con- • 
dition Hence the number of self-conj ugate • 

partitions of n which are associated with a square of ^ nodes is 
clearly equal to the numbei of partitions of \(n - 0 ^) into 0 or few 
parts, i.e, it is the coefficient of in 


or of x^ in 


1 

00 


3 - . 1 - . 1 1 - ' 


and the whole generating function is 
1+2 ^ 


l~arM-a^.l-a58....1-a;®^’ 

Now the graph is also composed of 0 angles of nodes, each angle con- 
taining an uneven number of nodes ; hence the partition is trans- 
formable into one containing 0 unequal uneven numbers In the 
case depicted this partition is (17, 9, 5, 1) Hence the number of the 
partitions based upon a square of 0 ^ nodes is the coefficient of 
in the product (i + <jfA)(i + aA'*)(i + <m;^) . . . (1 +<i;ir®*+*) . . ., and thence 

the coefficient of a 0 in this product is , :: 

1 - a?-* . 1 - . 1 - sc*^ . ...1 - 

and we have the expansion 

(l + aa5)(l + flKB’){l + aaJ®) ,,,ad imf» 

.1 + ... 


Again, if we restrict the part magnitude to t, the largest angle of 
node.s contains at most 2* — i nodes, and based upon a square of 
0 ^ nodes wc have partitions enumerated by the coefficient of 
in the product (i + rtAr)(i +aA*)(i +<T4r®) , . . (i + ; moreover 

the same number enumerates the partition of into 0 or 

fewer parts, of which the largest part is equal to or less than i - 0 , 
and is thus given by the coefficient of in the expansion of 
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1 . 1 1 ... 

1 - * . 1 - . 1 - iB* . . . . i - *» ’ 


or Of ;r" in — j 

hence the expansion 

(l+aaj)(l-f-«aj*)(l+aiB®) ... (l + oosSi-l) 


a^. 


There is no difficulty in extending the graphical nlcthod to three 
- . . dimensions, and we have then a theory of a special kind 

of partition of multipartite numbers. Of such kind is the 

dimea. Part‘Won 

•iomt. (aiOdh — t W>t ... , «,<VsTr , ...) 


of the multipartite number 

(<*i + ^1 + <^i + ...» <5^2 "1*^2+ ‘^*1* ••• » ) 

••• » '** ’ *** 

(tigimkhf^Cfmk ... y 

for then the graphs of the parts 1 supci- 

posable, and we have wliat we may tcm a regular graph in three 
dimensio ns. Thus the partition (643 . 632 , 41T) of the multipartite 
(iS, S, 6) leads to the graph 

0 | - ' X 


® ® (§) ® ® ® 
(§) ® © . 

© ® • 


and every such graph is readable in six ways, the axis of z being 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper. 


Ex. Gr. 


Plane parallel to a;?/, 

M »i «yi 

I > » » y^i 

»» »» y^* 

»» »» 

> » II 


direction Oa; reads (643 , 632,411) 


„ Oy „ (3^2U^3mi]^imO)_ 

„ Oy „ (m, 531,3^1, 211, 

„ 0? „ (333,822,321,810,200,200) 

,. Os „ (333822,322100,821000) 

„ Ox „ (664,431,321) 


the partitions having reference to the multipartite numbers 16,8,6, 
976422 , 18, 11, 6, which are brought into relation through the 
medium of the graph. The graph m question is more conveniently 
represented by a numbered diagram, viz. — 


3 8 3 3 2 2 

3 2 2 1 

3 2 1 


and then we may evidently regard it as a umpartite partition on 
the points of a lattice, 



the descending order of magnitude of part being mamtained along 
every Ime of route which proceeds from the origin m the positive 
directions of the axes. 

This brings in view the modern notion of a partition, which has 
enormouslv enlarged the scope of the theory. We consider any 
number of points in piano or in solido connected (or not) by lines 
in pairs in any desired manner and fix upon any condition, such 
as IS implied by the symbols as affecting any 

pair of points .so connected. Thus in ordinary unipartite partition 
we have to solve in integers such a system as 

i^<tn 

®1 4'Cl2’i"®S ■!■••• ' 

the points being in a .straight line. In the simplest example of 
the three-dimensional graph we have to solve the system 

\|I 11/ ai+a2 + a, + a4«^i^ 

and a system for the general lattice constructed upon the san^p 
principle. The system has been discussed by MacMahon, Pku 
Tram, vol. clxxxvii. A, 1806, pp. 619-673, with the conclusion that 
if the numbers of nodes along the axes of ;r, y, .r be limited not to 


exceed the numbers w, n, I respectively, then writing for brevity 
i-.^»(s), the generating function is given by the product of the 
factors 


{l+D 
( 1 ) • 



(1+ 2) 
(2) 

(3) 


{I -t m ) 
'(»») 

(wt-f 1) 


jl’hn) (7+W4-1) + 

(n) * (n + 1) * * * * (wj + 1) 

y 

one factor appearing at each point of the lattice 

In general, partition problems present themselves which depend 
upon the solution of a number of simultaneous lelations in integers 
of the form 

^1®1 "i* \i®2 *1” ^J{®3 “I* . . • «sk 0, 

the coefficients \ bemg given positive or negative integers, and m 
some cases the generating function has been determined m a form 
which exhibits the fundamental solutions of the problems from 
which all other solutions are derivable by addition (See MacMahon. 
Phil. Trans vol. cxcii. (1899), pp 351-401 , and Trans. Camb. 
Phil. Soc vol. xviii. (1899), pp. 12-34.) 

The number of distributions of n objects (pip^s . . .) mto parcels 
Im) is the coefficient of ipipnpa . . m the development 
of the fraction. Method oi 

gymmetrtc 

) '»“««»"• 

x(l-6oW. l-i/3^’... ) 

x{l-6o»x». l-6o*^ar‘. \-ba^...) 


and if we write the expansion of that portion which involves products 
of the letters a, /3, y, . of degree r in the form 

\ + lifJ>x' +hj.y3?' + •••> 

we may write the development 

r*! ‘ 

and picking out the coefficient of v e find 


where 2r=w, Sr^=rn. 

The quantities h are symmetric functions ol the quantities a, p, 7, 
which in simple cases can be calculated without difficulty, and 
then the distribution function can be formed. 


f:\ Gr." -Required the enumeration of the partitions of all multi- 
partite numbers (pip^p^i • •) nito exactly two parts. We find 

^jj2 ^ 1 "i" ^*2 

/t'j2 ~ 

= /l 2 — /jiy/f 1 -I- *“ “t ^^1 

and paying attention to the fact that in the expression of the 
term aJI is absent when r is uneven, the law is clear. The generating 
function is 

+ hji I** + (/t 4 + A5)a;* -I- (/< 4 /q 4- -f (A© 4* »* 

4- (A®/! 1 4* /<8A2 4* 4- (/< 8 S- 2/( Ji a + AJ x* 4- ... 

Taking A,+/.?=A4+{(2) + (1’)}'' 

=2(4) + 3(31) + 4(2«) + 5(21“) + 7(1‘), 

the term 5(21^) indicates that objects such as a, a, b, c can be 

F artitioned in five ways into two parts. These arc a\a, b. c , 
\a. a, c; c\a, a, h\ a, a\b, c, a. h\a, c. The function 
has been studied. (Sec MacMahon, Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. vol 
xix.) Putting X ecjual to unity, the function may be written 
(As 4* A4 -f A® 4- . . ) ( 1 4- Ai 4“ Aa -f As 4* A4 + . . ) , a convenient formula. 

The method of differential operators, of wide application to 
problems of combinatorial analysis, has for its leading idea the 
designing of a function and of a differential operator, Method of 
so that when the operator is performed upon the func- differ- 
tion a number is reached which enumerates the solutions 
of the given problem. Generally speaking, the prob- 
lems considered are such as are connected with lattices, or as 
it is possible to connect with lattices. 

To take the simplest possible example, consider the problem of 
finding the number of permutations of n different letters. The 
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iaanction is hesre and the operatoi ! 

the number which enumerates the permutations. In fact — 

~ Sg » X t .U. X 4 X 4 

and differentiating we obtain a sum of n terms by staking out an 
X from the product in all possible ways. Fixing upon any one of 
these terms, say a;. a;. ib. .., wc again operate with 3 * by striking 

out an X m all possible ways, and one of the terms so reached is 
x.^i.x.i.x. ... Fixing upon this term, and again operating and 
continuing tlu* process, we finally arrive at one solution of the 
problem, which (taking say «=^4) may be said to be in correspondence 
with the operator diagram 


or say 


the number m each row of compartments denoting an operation 
of 3 *. Hence the pci mutation jirdhlcm is equivalent to that of 
placing n units in the compartments of a square lattice of order 
n in such manner that each row and each column contains a single 
iimi. Observe that the method not only enunieralT’S, but also gives 
.1 piocc'ss by Which each solution is actually formed. The same 
problem is that ol placing n rooks upon a chess-board of u® com- 
parimanto, so that no rook can be captuied by any other rook 

Itegarding these elementary rcmai*ks as introductory, wc proceed 
to give some typical examples of the method Take a lattice of in 
columns and ^ rows, and consider the problem of placing units m 
the compartments in such wise that the .vth column shall contain X, 
units (s " I. 2, m), and the tih low />, units (/ -- i, 2, 3, . w) 

Writing 

1 + rt'i r + a + . . f . . . = ( 1 -t anr)(l + ayr)(l + agO?) .. 




1 p 

and D,,= + .) » the multiplication being symbolic, 

so that D,, is an opei.iloi of order p, the function is 


and the operator . D^,,. The number 

^'numerates the solutions. For the mode 
of opeiation of 11^, upon a product leference must be made to 
the section fin “Differential Operatois ’’ in tin* article At gebraic 
Forms. Wnting 


or, in paitition notation, 


ri Ih Pn 
..i-AZa a . .a 
1 » 




and the law by which the opeiation is performed upon the product 
shows that the solutions of the given problem are enumerated by 
the number A, and that the pioccss of operation actually represents 
each solution. 

Jsx t Cjof «•■■■ ^’Tako Xj “ lij Xy^ 

= ;),, = 2, ji, = 

and the piocess yields the eight diagr.wns • — 



1 

.. 




1 

3 


1 



1 , 

i 



1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

_ 




r 

1 


- 

1 

1 

Ti 



1 1 



E 

1 

1 

1 

— 



1 



\'iz every solution of the problem. Obsci ve that tramspoaition of the 
diagrams furnishes a jiroof of the simplest of the laws of symmetry in 
the theory of symmetric functions. 

For the next example we have a similar problem, fbut mo restriction 
is placed lUpem the magnitude of the numbers which may appear in 
the compartments. The function is now heiug 

the homogeneous product sum of the quantities a, of orderX. The 
operator iis as bofooe 

••• 


and the solutions are emimorated by 


Putting as before Aj = 3, K-'^f Xp=i. ^j«2, ^3 = 2, p^^i, 
the reader will have no dtmchlty in constructing the diagrams of 
the eighteen solutions 

The next and last example fof a multitude might be given 
.shows the extraordinary power of the method by solving the famoUsS 
problem of the " Latin Square," which fot hundreds of years had 
pioved beyond the powers of mathematicianfi The problem consists 
in placing n letters a, 6, r. . « in the compartments of a sq-ware 
lattice of compartments, no compartment being empty, so that 
110 letter occurs twice cither in the same row or in the sam© 'Csolfiinn. 
The function is here 


/ ,>n-2 n \tt 


and the operator I)”„ the mumeiation being given by 


B’l. (-af 

2 -i\‘-'*l 


u - 2 


2 Y. 


See Trans Camb Phil Soc vol xvi pt iv pp 262-290. 

AwiroRiTiKS. — P. A. MacMahon, “ Combinatory Analysis : A 
iReviow>of "the Present State of Knowledge," Ptoiq. Lbnd. Math. Soc. 
vol. xxviii (London, 1897). Here will be found a biibhqgmphy of 
the Theory of Paititions. Whitwoith, Choice and Chance , Edouard 
Lucas, Thhirie des ^ombres (Paris, 1891) , Arthur Cayley, Collected 
Mathematical Papers (Cambridge, 1898), 11. 419; in. 36, 37, iv 166- 
170 ; V. 62-65, 617 , vn 575 ; ix. 480-483 , x 16, 38, 61 1 ; xi. 61, 
62, 357-364. 589-591 ; XU 217-219, 273-274, xiii. 47, 93-113, 269; 
Svlvester, of Math v. ik), 251, MacMahon, Pm Land 

Math Soc. XIX 228 ct scq. , J^lnl Trans clxxxiv. 835-901 ; clxxxv. 

1 11-160, clxxxvii 619-673, cxcii. 351-401; Trans Camb. Phil. 
Soc. xvi. 262-290 (P. A M ) 

COMBUSTION (from the Lat. comhurerCf to bum up), in 
chemistry, the process of burning or, more scientifically, the 
oxidation of a substance, generally with the production of 
flame and the evolution of heat. The terra is more -customarily 
given to ptviductions of flame such as we have in the burning of 
oils, gas, fm*l, i&c., but it is conveniently extended to other cases 
of oxidation, such as are met with when metals are heated for 
a long time in air or oxygen. The term “ spontaneous com- 
bustion " is used when a substance smoulders or inflames 
apparently without the intervention of any external heat or 
light ; in such cases, as, for example, in heaps of cotton-waste 
soaked in oil, the oxidation has proceeded {Slowly, but steadily, 
for some time, until the heat evolved has raised the mass to the 
temperature of ignition. 

The explanation of the phenomena of combustion was at- 
tempted at very early time.s, and the early theories were generally ' 
bound up in the explanation of the nature of hre or flame. The 
idea that some extraneous substance is essential to the proccs.s 
IS of ancient date ; Clement of Alexandria (r. 3rd century A.i> ) 
held that some air was necessary, and the same view was 
accepted during the middle ages, when it had been also found 
that the products of combustion weighed more than the original 
combustible, a fact which pointed to the conclusion that some 
siilxstance had combined with the combustible during the process. 
This theory was supported by the French physician Jean Ray, 
w’ho showed also that in the cases of tin and lead there was a 
limit to the increase in weight. Robert Boyle, rfho made many 
researches on the origin and nature of Are, regarded the increase 
as due to the fixation of the particles of fire. Ideas identical 
with the modem oncfs were expressed by John iMayow in ins 
Tradatus quingue mf^dico-physin (1674), hut his death in 1679 
undoubtedly accounts for the nq^ect of his suggestions by his 
contemporaries. Mayow pierceived the similarity of the processes 
of respiration and combustion, and showed that one constituent 
of the atmosphere, which be termed spmtus nitro-aereusy was 
essential toicsombustioni and life, land that the second constituent, 
which he termed sfiritus nitri acidi, inhibited combustion and 
life. At the beginning of the i8th century a new theory of com- 
bustion was promulgated by Georg Ernst Stahl. This theory 
regarded combustibility as due to a principle named phlogiston 
(from Gr. (pkoydja-To^ burnt), which was present in all 
coonbu^tibk bodks m an amount proportional to their degree 
of combustibility ; ior instance, boai was regarded ^as pmctiwiDy 
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pure phlogistoa. <ki this theory, M fmsimm ivfefch cowld be ; 
burnt were composed of phlogbtoa and some other sut»stance, aiY(3 i 
the operation of burning was simply eqnii^nt to the lib^eration 
of the phlogiston. The StahKan theory, originaMy tt tlieoiy of i 
combustion, came to be a general theory of 'cSiemiofti reactions, < 
since it provided simple explainatkms of the ordiitaiy chemical i 
processes (when regarded quialitatii^ly )and permitted generaliza- 
tions which largely stimulated its acceptijiiwje. Its inherent 
defect— that the products of coinlwafftion were invariaMy heavier 
than the original substance instead of less as the theory de- 
manded— was ignored, and until late in the i8th centuiy it 
dominated chemical thofugjht. Its overthrow was effected by I 
Lavoisier, who showed that combustion was simply an oxidation, 
the oxygen of the atmosphere (which was isolated at about this 
time by K. W. Scbeefe and J. Prierdey) combining with the I 
substance burnt. ! 

COMEDY, the ^neral term applied to a type of drama the i 
chief object of which, according to modem notions, is to amuse. I 
It is contrasted on the one hand with tragedy and on the other I 
with farce, burlesque, As compared with tragedy it is dis- ! 
tmgukhed by having a happy ending (this being considered for ! 
a long time the essential difference), by quaint situations, and ; 
by lightness of dialogue and ‘character-drawing, As compared j 
widh farce it abstains from crude and boisterous jesting, and is 
marked by some subtlety of diali^ue and plot. It is, however, ' 
difficult to draw a hard and fast line of demarcatiofn, there being i 
a distinct tendency to combine the characteristics of farce with , 
those of true aiwiedy. This is perhaps more especially the case 
in the so-caJled ‘^musical comedy,” which became popular in; 
Great Britain and America in dlie later 19th century, where 
true comedy is frequently subservient to broad farce and specta- 
cular effects. 

The word “ com^ ’’ is derived from the Gr. which 

is a compound either of (revel) and dotSos (singer ; 

dctfifir, to sing), or of #c<o/xt; (village) and doiBtk : it is 
possible that k<o/xo 9 itseif is derived from and onginally 
meant a village revel The word comes into modem usage 
through the Lat. comoedta and Ital. ammedta. It has passed 
through various shades of meaning. In the middle ages it meant 
simply a story with a happy ending. Thus some of Chauceris 
Tales are cmlled comedies, and in this sense Dante used the ‘term 
in the title of his poem, Im Commedta (cf, his Epsida X., in 
which he speaks of the comic style as loquutio vulgaris, in qua 
et mulierculae communicant ” ; again “ comoedia vero remisse 
et humiliter ” ; “ differt a tragoedia per hoc, quod t. in principle 
est admirabilis et quieta, in fine sive exitu est foetida et horri- 
bilk ”). Subsequently the term is applied to mystery plays with 
a happy ending. The modem usage combines this sense with 
that in Which Renaissanoe scholars applied it to the ancient 
comedies. 

The adjective comic ” (Gr. which strictly means 

that which relates to comedy, is in modem usage generally ; 
confined to tlhe sense of laughter-^provoking ” : it is distin- 
guished from humorous ” or ** witty ” inasmuch as it is applied 
to an incident or remark which provokes sporttaneous laughter 
without a special mental effort. The phenomena connected I 
with laughter and that which provokes it, the comic, have been 
carefdlly investigated by psychologists, in contrast with other 
phenomena conweeted with the emotions. It is very generally 
agreed that the predominating characteristics are incongruity 
or contrast in the object, and £ hock or emotional seizure cm the : 
part of iftie subject. It has also been held that the feeling of 
superiority is an essential, if not the essential, factor : thus 
Hobbes speaks of laughter os a sudden ^lory,^* Physiological * 
explanations have been given by IKant, Spencer and Darwin. | 
Modem investigators have paid much attention to the origin j 
Iboth of lau^ter and of smiling, babies being watdhed from j 
infancy and the dafte of their first smie being Carefully recorded, j 
Form admirable analysis and account of the theories see Jame; | 
Sully, ^ (I90fl^), who deals generaBy with the devel^ I 

m^ait of the play instinct and its emotionaJl expression. , 

SedDXAMA; utteo 'Hvwroim ; €A!RiCATtJ»E ; Play, Ac. I 


WMIHIDS (or Komxnsky), JFOHANN AMDS (1592-1671), a 
famous writer on education, and the last bishop of the did church 
of the Momvian and Bohemian Brethren, was born at Comna, 
or, according to another account, at Niwnitz, in Moravia, of 
poor parents belonging to the sect of the Moravian Brethren . 
Having studied at Herborn and Heidelberg, and travelled in 
Holland and England, he became rector of a school at Prerau, and 
after that pastor and rector of a school at Fiilnek. In 1621 the 
Spanish mvasion and persecution of the Protestants robbed him 
of all he possessed, and drove him into Poland. Soon after he 
was made bishop of the church of the Brethren. He supported 
himself by teaching Latin at Lissa, and it was here that he pub- 
lished his Pansof^iae proiromus (1630), a work on education, 
and his Junm hnguurum nseraia (1631), the latter of which 
gained for him a widespread reputation, being produced in 
twelve European languages, and also in Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. He subsequently published several other works of 
a similar kind, as the Erudiiimis scholasitcae janm and the 
Janm lingmrum frUin^uis, His method of teaching languages, 
which he seems to have been the first to adopt, consisted in giving, 
in parallel columns, sentences conveying useful information, in 
the vernacular and the languages intended to be taught (1 e. in 
Comenius’s works, Latin and sometimes Greek) In some of 
his books, as the Orbis sensudium picius (1658), pictures are 
added ; this work is, indeed, the first children’s picture-book. 
In 1638 C'omenius was requested by the government of Sweden 
to draw up a scheme for the management of the schools of that 
country ; and a few years after he was ln^dted to join the com- 
mission that the English parliament then intended to appoint, m 
order to reform the system of education. He visited England in 
1641, but the disturbed state of politics prevented the appoint- 
ment of the commission, and Comenius passed oAvr to Sweden 
in August 1642. The great Swedish minister, Oxenstjerna, 
obtained for him a pension, and a commission to furnish a plan 
for regulating the Swedish schools according to his own method. 
Devoting himself to the elaboration of his scheme, Comenius 
settled first at Elbing, and then at Lissa , hut, at the burning 
of the latter city by the Poles, he lost nearly all his manuscripts, 
and he finally removed to Amsterdam, where he died in 1671 

As an educationist, Comenius holds a prominent place in 
history. H-e was disgusted at the pedantic teaching of his own 
day, and he insisted that the teaching of words and things must 
go together. Languages should be taught, like the mother 
tongue, by conversation on ordinary topics ; pictures, object 
lessons, should be used ; teaching should go hand in hand with 
a happy life. In his course he included singing, economy, 
politics, world-history, geography, and the arts and handicrafts, 
lie was one of the first to advocate teaching science in schools. 

As a theologian, Comenius was greatly influenced by Boehme. 
In his Synopsis phystcae ad lumen dtvtnum reformatae he gives 
a physical theory of his own, said to be taken from the book of 
Genesis. He was also famous for his prophecies and the support 
he gave to visionaries. In his Lm in tenehns he published the 
visions of Kotterus, Dabricius and Christina Poniatovia At- 
tempting to interpret the book of Revelation, he promised the 
millennium in 1672, and guaranteed miraculous assistance to 
those who would undertake the destruction of the Pope and 
the house of Austria, even venturing to prophesy that Cromwell, 
Gustavus Addlphus, and Rakoezy, prince of Trans}dvania, would 
perform the task. He also wrote to Louis XTV., informing him 
that the empire of the world should be his reward if he would 
overthrow the enemies of God. 

Cotaemus also wrote against the Socinians, and published three 
histoifcal wotkB — msetpUnm orMmsque tn umiate fratnmt 
Sohemorum, which was repuDlished with remarks by Buddaeus, 
Misioria perseeuHonum occtesim Bohemicae (1O48), and Martyro- 
iqgium Bohemicum, See Raumer’s Gesohichte der Pddvgogik^ and 
CarpzDv's Rehgionsuntersuchung def h&hmtschen tmd mdhn\chen 
BHkier. 

OOMET (Gr. KOfjtdjrrj^, long-haired), in astronomy, one of a class 
of seemingly nebulous bodies, moving under the influence of the 
sun’s attraction in very eccentric orbits. A comet is visible only 
in a small arc of its orbit near perihelion, differing but slightly 
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from the arc of a parabola. An obvious but not sharp classi- 
fication of comets is into bright comets visible to the naked eye, 
and telescopic comets which can be seen only with a telescope. 
Tlie telescopic class is much the more numerous of the two, only 
from 20 to 30 bright comets usually appearing in any one century, 
while several telescopic comets, frequently 6 or 8, are generally 
observed in the course of a year. 

A bright comet consists of (i) a star-like nucleus ; (2) a nebu- 
lous haze, called the coma, surrounding this nucleus, the latter 
fading into the haze by insensible gradations ; (3) a tail or 
luminous stream flowing from the coma in a direction opposite 
to that of the sun. The nuclei and comae of different comets 
exhibit few peculiarities to the unaided vision except in respect 
to brightness ; but the tails of comets differ widely, both in 
brightness and in extent. They range from a barely visible 
brush or feather of light to a phenomenon extending over a 
considerable an' of the heavens, which, comparatively bright 
near the head of the comet, becomes gradually fainter and rnore 
diffuse towards its end, fading out by gradations so insensible 
that a precise length cannot be assigned to it. When a telescopic 
comet is first discovered the nucleus is frequently invisible, the 
object presenting the appearance of a faint nebulous haze, 
scarcely distinguishable in aspect from a nebula. When the 
nucleus appears it may at first be only a comparatively faint 
condensation, and may or may not develop into a point of light 
as the comet approaches the sun. A tail also is generally not 
seen at great distances from the sun, but gradually develops 
as the comet approaches perihelion, to fade away again as the 
comet recedes from the sun. 

A few comets are known to revolve in orbits with a regular 
period, while, in the case of others, no evidence is afforded by 
observation that the orbit deviates from a parabola. Were the 
orbit a parabola or hyperbola the comet would never return 
(see Orbit). Periodicity may be recognized in two ways : 
observations during the apparition may show that the notion 
is in an elliptic and not in a parabolic orbit ; or a comet may 
have been observed at more than one return. In the latter case 
the comet is recognized as distinctly periodic, and therefore a 
member of the solar system. The shortest periods range between 
3 and 10 years. The majority of comets which have been ob- 
served are shown by observation to be periodic ; the period is 
usually very long, being sometimes measured by centuries, but 
generally by thousands of years. It is conceivable that a comet 
might revolve in a hyperbolic orbit. Although there are several 
of these bodies observations on which indicate such an orbit, the 
deviation from the parabolic form has not in any case been so 
well marked as to be fully established. Circumstances lead 
to the classification of newly appearing comets as expected and 
unexpected. An expected comet is a periodic one of which the 
return is looked for at a determinate time and in a certain 
region of the heavens. When this is not the case the comet is an 
unexpected one. 

Physical Constitution of Comets , — The subject of the physical 
constitution of these bodies is one as to the details of which 
much uncertainty still exists. The considerations on which 
conclusions in this field rest are very various, and can best be 
set forth by beginning with what we may consider to be the 
best established facts. 

We must regard it as well established that comets are not, 
like planets and satellites, permanent in mass, but are con- 
tinuously losing minute portions of the matter which belongs 
to them, through a progressive dissipation — at least when they 
are in the neighbourhood of the sun. When near perihelion 
the matter of a comet is seen to be undergoing a process in the 
nature of evaporation, successive envelopes of vapour rising from 
the nucleus to form the coma, and then gradually repelled from 
the sun to form the tail. If this process went on indefinitely 
every comet would, in the course of ages, be entirely dissipated. 
This result has actually happened in the case of some Imown 
comets, the best established example of which is that of Biela, 
in which the process of disintegration was clearly followed. As 
the amount of matter lost by a comet at any one return cannot 


be estimated, and may be very small, it is impossible to set any 
limit to the period during which its life may continue. It is 
still an unsettled question whether, in every case, the eva- 
poration will ultimately cease, leaving a residuum as permanent 
as any other mass of matter. 

The next question in logical order is one of great difficulty. 
It is whether the nucleus of a comet is an opaque solid body, a 
cluster of such bodies, or a mass of particles of extreme tenuity. 
Some light is thrown on this and other questions by the spectro- 
scope. This instrument shows in the spectrum of nearly every 
comet three bright bands, recognized as those of hydrocarbons. 
The obvious conclusion is that the light forming these bands is 
not reflected sunlight, but light radiated by the gaseous hydro- 
carbons. Since a gas at so great a distance from the sun cannot 
be heated to incandescence, the question arises how incan- 
descence is excited. The generalizations of recent years growing 
out of the phenomena of radioactivity make it highly probable 
that the source is to be found in some form of electrical excitation, 
produced by electrons or other corpuscles thrown out by the sun. 
The resemblance of the cometary spectrum to the spectrum 
of hydrocarbons in the Geissler tube lends great plausibility 
to this view. It is remarkable that the great comet of 1882 also 
showed the bright lines of sodium with such intensity that they 
were observed in daylight by R. Copeland and W. 0 . Lohse. 
In addition to these gaseous spectra, all but the fainter comets 
show a continuous spectrum, crossed by the Fraunhofer lines, 
which is doubtless due to reflected sunlight. It happens that, 
since the spectroscope has been perfected, no comet of great 
brilliancy has been favourably situated for observation. Until 
the opportunity is offered, the conclusions to be derived from 
spectroscopic observation cannot be further extended. 

In the telescope the nucleus of a bright comet appears as an 
opaque mass, one or more seconds in diameter, the absolute 
dimensions comparing with those of the satellites of the planets, 
sometimes, indeed, equal to our moon. But the actual results 
of micromctric measures are found to differ very widely. In 
the case of Donati’s comet of 1858 the nucleus seemed to grow 
smaller as perihelion was approached. This is evidently due to 
the fact that the coma immediately around the nucleus was so 
bright as apparently to form a part of it at considerable distances 
from the sun. G. P. Bond estimated the diameter of the actual 
nucleus at 500 m. That the nucleus is a body of appreciable 
mass seems to be made probable by the fact that, except for the 
central attraction of such a body, a comet would speedily be 
dissipated by the different attractions of the sun on different 
parts of the mass, which would result m each particle pursuing 
an orbit of its own. It follows that there must be a mass sufficient 
to hold the parts of the comet, if not absolutely together, at least 
in each other’s immediate neighbourhood. How great a central 
mass may be required for this is a subject not yet investigated. 
It might be supposed that the amount of matter must be sufficient 
to make the nucleus quite opaque. But two considerations 
based on observations militate against this view. One is that an 
opaque body, reflecting much sunlight, would show a brighter 
continuous spectrum than has yet been found in any comet. 
Another and yet more remarkable observation is on record which 
goes far to prove not only the tenuity, but the transparency of 
a cometary nucleus. The great comet of 1882 made a transit 
over the sun on the 17th of September, an occurrence unique in 
the history of astronomy. But the fact of the transit escaped 
attention except at the observatory of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Here the comet was watched by W. H. Finlay and by W. L. 
Elkin as it approached the sun, and was kept in sight until it 
came almost or quite in contact with the sun’s disk, when it 
disappeared. It should, if opaque, have appeared a few minutes 
later, projected on the sun’s disk ; but not a trace of it could be 
seen. The sun wgs approaching Table Mountain at the critical 
moment, and its limb was undulating badly, making the detection 
of a minute point difficult. The possibility of a very small opaque 
nucleus is therefore still left open ; yet the remarkable conclusion 
still holds, that, immediately around a possible central nucleus, 
the matter of the head of the comet was so rare as not to intercept 
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any appreciable fraction of the sun*s %ht« This result seems 
also to show that, with the possible excefjtion of a very small 
central mass, what seems to telescopic vision as a nucleus is 
really only the central portion of the coma, which, as the distance 
from the centre increases, becomes less and less dense by imper- 
ceptible gradations. 

Another fact tending towards this same conclusion is that 
after this comet passed perihelion it showed several nuclei 
following each other. Evidently the powerful attraction of the 
sun had separated the parts of the apparent nucleus, which were 
following each othei in nearly the same orbit. As they could not 
have been completely brought together again, we may suppose 
that in such cases the smaller nuclei were permanently separated 
from the main body. In addition to this, the remarkable 
similarity of the orbit of this comet to that of several others 
indicates a group of bodies moving in nearly the same orbit. 
The other members of the group were the great comets of 1843, 
1880 and 1887. The latter, though so bright as to be conspicuous 
to the naked eye, showed no nucleus whatever. The closely 
related orbits of the four bodies are also remarkable for approach- 
ing nearer the sun at perihelion than does the orbit of any other 
known body. All of these comets pass through the matter of the 
sun’s corona with a velocity of more than 100 m. per second 
without suffering any retardation. As it is beyond all reasonable 
probability that several independent bodies should have moved 
in orbits so nearly the same, the conclusion is that the comets 
were originally portions of one mass, which gradually separated 
in the course of ages by the powerful attraction of the sun as the 
collection successively passed the perihelion. It may be remarked 
that observations on the comet of 1843 seemed to show a slight 
ellipticity of the orbit, corresponding to a period of several 
centuries ; but the deviation of all the orbits from a parabola is 
too slight to be established by observations. The periods of 
the comets are therefore unknown except that they must be 
counted by centuries and possibly by thousands of years. 

Another fact which increases the complexity of the question is 
the well-established connexion of comets with meteoric showers. 
The shower of November 13-15, now known as the Leonids, 
which recurred for several centuries at intervals of about one- 
third of a century, are undoubtedly due to a stream of particles 
left behind by a comet observed in 1866. The same is true of 
Biela’s comet, the disintegrated particles of which give rise to 
the Andromedids, and probably true also of the Perseids, or 
August meteors, the orbits of which have a great similarity to 
a comet seen in 1862. The general and well-established conclu- 
sion seems to be that, in addition to the visible features of a 
comet, every such body is followed in its orbit by a swarm of 
meteoric particles which must have been gradually detached and 
separated from it. (See Meteor.) 

The source of the repulsive force by which the matter forming 
the tail of a comet is driven away from the sun is another question 
that has not yet been decisively answered. Two causes have 
l')een suggested, of which one has only recently been brought to 
light. This is the repulsion of the sun’s rays, a form of action 
the probability of which was shown by J. Clerk Maxwell in 1870, 
and which was experimentally established about thirty years later. 
The intensity of this action on a particle is proportional to the 
surface presented by the particle to the rays, and therefore to 
the square of its diameter, while its mass, and therefore its 
gravitation to the sun, are proportional to the cube of the 
diameter. It follows that if the size and mass of a particle in 
space are below a certain limit, the repulsion of the rays will 
exceed the attraction of the sun, and the particle will be driven 
off into space. But, in order that this repulsive force may act, 
the particles, however minute they may be, must be opaque. 
Moreovei, theory shows that there is a lower as well as an upper 
limit to their magnitude, and that it is only between certain 
definable limits of magnitude that the force acts. Conceiving 
the particle to be of the density of water, and considering its 
diameter as a diminishing variable, theory shows that the repul- 
sion will balance gravity when the diameter has reached 0*0015 
of a milliipetre. As the diameter is reduced below this limit 
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the ratio of the repulsive to the attractive force increases, but 
soon reaches a maximum, after which it diminishes down to a 
diameter of 0*00007 mm., when the two actions are again balanced. 
Below this limit the light speedily ceases to act. It follows that 
a purely gaseous body, such as would emit a characteristic bright 
line spectrum, would not be subject to the repulsion. We must 
therefore conclude that both the solid and gaseou.s forms of 
matter are here at play, and this view is consonant with the fact 
that the comet leaves behind it particles of meteoric matter. 

Another possible cause is electrical repulsion. The probability 
of this cause is suggested by recent discoveries in radioactivity 
and by the fact that tlie sun undoubtedly sends forth electrical 
emanations which may ionize the gaseous molecules rising from 
the nucleus, and lead to their repulsion from the sun, thus 
resulting in the phenomena of the tail. But well-established 
laws are not yet sufficiently developed to lead to definite con- 
clusions on this point, and the question whether both causes are 
combined, and, if not, to which one the phenomena in question 
is mainly due, must be left to the future. 

A curious circumstance, which may be explained by a duplex 
character of the matter forming a cometary tail, is the great 
difference between the visual and photographic aspect of these 
bodies. The soft, delicate, feathery-like form which the comet 
with its tail presents to the eye is wanting in a photograph, 
which shows principally a round head with an irregularly formed 
tail much like the knotted stalk of a plant. It follows that the 
light emitted by the central axis of the tail greatly exceeds m 
actinic power the diffuse light around it. A careful comparison 
of the form and intensity of the photographic and visual tails 
may throw much light on the question of the constitution of 
these bodies, but no good opportunity of making the comparison 
has been afforded since the art of celestial photography lias been 
brought to its present state of perfection. 

The mam conclusions to which the preceding facts and con- 
siderations point is that the matter of a comet is partly solid 
and partly gaseous. The gaseous form is shown conclusively 
by the spectroscope, but in view of the extreme delicacy of the 
indications with this instrument no quantitative estimate of 
the gas can be made. As there is no central mass sufficient to 
hold together a continuous atmosphere of elastic gas of any sort, 
it seems probable that the gaseous molecules are only tho.se 
rising from the coma, possibly by ordinary evaporation, but 
more probably by the action of the ultra-violet and other rays 
of the sun giving rise to an ionization of disconnected gaseous 
molecules. The matter cannot be wholly gaseous because in 
this case there could be no central force sufficient to keep the 
parts of the comet together. 

The facts also point to the conclusion that the solid matter 
of a comet is formed of a swarm or cloud of small disconnected 
masses, probably having much resemblance to the meteoric 
masses which are known to be flying through the solar system 
and possibly of the same general kind as these. The question 
whether tliere is any central solid of considerable mass is still 
undecided ; it can only be said that if so, it is probably small 
relative to cosmic masses in general — more likely less than 
greater than 100 m. in diameter. The light of the comet therefore 
proceeds from two sources : one the incandescence of gases, 
the other the sunlight reflected from the solid parts. No estimate 
can be formed of the ratio between these two kinds of light 
until a bright comet shall be spectroscopically observed during 
an entire apparition. 

Origin and Orbits of Comets , — The great difference which we 
have poi ited out between comets and the permanent bodies of 
the solar system naturally suggested the idea that these bodies 
do not belong to that system at all, but are nebulous masses, 
scattered through the stellar spaces, and brought one by one 
into the sphere of the sun’s attraction. The re.sults of this 
view are easily shown to be incompatible with the observed 
facts. The sun, carrying the whole solar system with it, is 
> moving through space with a speed of about 10 m. per second. 
If it approached a comet nearly at rest the result would be a 
relative motion of this amount which, as the comet came nearer, 
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would be constantly increased^ and would mult in the ccnmt 
describing relative to the sun a markedly kiyperboik ocbit, 
deviating too widely from a parabola to leave any doubt, men 
in the most extreme cases. Moreover, a large majority of comets 
would then have their aphelia in iite direction of the srn^s 
motion, and therefore their perihelia in the opposite direction. 
Neither of these results corresponds to the fact, The conclusion 
is that if we regard a comet as a body not btionging to the solar 
system, it is at least a body which before its approach to tbo 
sun had the same motion through the steUar spaces tihtat the sun 
has. As this unity of motion must have been maintained 
from the beginning, we may regard comets as belonging to the 
solar system in the sense of not being visitors from distant 
regions of space. 

ITie acceptance of this seemingly inevitable conclusion leads* 
to another : that no comet yet l^wn moves in a really hyper- 
bolic orbit, but that the kmit of eccentricity must be regarded 
as I., or that of the parabola. It is true that seeming evidence 
of hyperbolic eccentricity is sometimes afforded by observations 
and regarded by some astronomers as sufficient. The objections 
to the reality of the hyperbolic orbit are two. (i) A comet 
moving in a decidedly hyperbolic orbit must have come from 
so great a distance within a finite time, say a few millions of 
years, as to have no relation to the sun, and must after its 
approach to the sun return into space, never again to visit our 
system. In this case the motion of the sun through space 
renders it almost infinitely improbable that the orbit would have 
been so nearly a parabola as all such orbits are actually found 
to be. (2) The apparent deviation from a very elongated 
ellipse has never been in any case greater than might have been 
the result of errors of observation on bodies of this class. 

This being granted, a luminous view of the causes wliich lead 
to the obscrv(‘d orbits of comets is readily gained by imagining 
these bodies to be formed of nebulous masses, which originally 
accompanied tlie sun m its journey through space, but at 
distances, m most cases, vastly greater than that of the farthest 
planet. Such a mass, when drawn towards the sun, would move 
round] it in a nearly parabolic orbit, similar to the actuiU orbits 
of the great majority of comets. The period might be measured 
by thousands, tens of thousands, or hundreds of thousands of 
years, according to the distances of the comet in the beginning ; 
but instead ot bodies extraneous to the system, we should have 
bodies properly belonging to the system and making revolutions 
around the sun. 

Were it not for the effect of planetary attraction long periods 
like these would be the general rule, though not necessarily 
universal. But at every return to perihelion the motion of a 
comet will be to some extent either accelerated or retarded by 
the action of Jupiter or any other planet in the neighbourhood 
of which It may pass. Commonly the action will be so slight 
as to have little influence on the orbit and the time of revolution. 
But should the comet chance to pass the orbit of Jupiter just 
in front of the planet, its motion would be retarded and the 
orbit would be changed into one of shorter period. Should 
it pass behind the planet, its motion would be accelerated and 
its period lengthened. In such cases the orbit might be changed 
to a hyperbola, and then the comet would never return. It 
follows that there is a tendfency towards a gradual but constant 
dimination in the total number of comets. II we call Ae the 
amount by which the eccentricity of a cometary orbit is less 
than unity, Ae will be an extremely minute fraction in the caae 
of the original orbits. If we call ±& the change which tiie 
eccentricity i-Ae undergoes by the action of the planets during 
the passage of the comet through our system, it wiU leave the 
system with the eccentricity 1 - Ae ± S. The possibilities arc 
even whether 8 shall be positive or negatiife. If negative, the 
eccentricity will be diminished and' t^j^petiod shortened. If 
positive, and greater than Ae, the eccentricity i - Ae -f 8 will 
be greater than i, and then the comet will be thrown into a 
hyperbolic orbit and become for ever a wanderer through the 
stellar spaces. 

rhe nearer a comet posses to a planet, espacially to Jupiter, 


the greatest planet, the greater 8 may be. If 8^ m a considerable 
negtrive fractian, tbes eccemdricity^ wiili be so reduced that the 
comet will sitm the approocb be one of short period* It follows 
that, however long the perioii of a comet may' be,, there is a 
possfoility of its Imoniiisig one of short period if it approaches 
Jupiter. There have been several cases of this, during the past 
two centurie&y the most recent betnp that of Brookses comet, 
^889, V. Soon after its discovery this body was found to have 
a period! of only about seven yeai».< The question why it had 
not been observed at previous returns was settled alter the 
orbit had been determilned by computing its motion m the post. 
It was thus* found that in October i88d the comet had passed 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Jupiter, the action of which, 
had ^been such as to* change its orbit from one of long period 
to the short observed perfod. A similar case was that of Lexers 
comet, seen in 1770. Originally moving im an unknown orbit, it 
encountered the planet Jupiter, made two revolutions round the 
sun, in the second of which it was observed, then again encoun- 
tered the planet, to be thrown out of its orbit into one which did 
not admit of determination. The comet was never again found. 

A general conclusion which seems to follow from these con- 
ditions,, and is justified by observations, so far as the latter go, 
is that comets are not to be regarded as permanent bodies like 
the planets, but that the conglomerations of matter which 
compose them are undergoing a process of gradual dissipation 
ia space. This process is especially rapid in the case of the 
fainter periodic comets. It was first strikingly brought out m 
the case of Biela’s comet. This object was discovered in 1772, 
was observed to be periodic alter several revolutions had been 
made, and was observed with a fair degree of regularity at 
different returns until 1852. At the previous apparition it was 
foimd to have separated into two masses, and m 1852 these 
mai^s were so widely separated that they might be considered 
as forming two comets. Notwithstanding careful search at 
times and places when the comet was due, no trace of it has 
rince been seen. An examination of the table of periodic comets 
given at the end of this article will show that the same thing is 
probably true of several other comets, especially Brorsen’s and 
Tempels, which have each made several revolutions since last 
observed, and have been sought for in vain. 

Tn view of the seemingly inevitable dissipation of comets in 
the course of ages, and of the actually observed changes of then* 
orbits by the attraction of Jupi^ier, the question arises whether 
the orbits of all comets of short period may not have been 
determined by the attraction of the planets, especially of J upiter. 
In this case the orbit would, for a period of several centuries, 
have continued to nearly intersect that of the planet. We find, 
as a matter of fact, that several periodic comets either pass near 
Jupiter or have their aphelia m the neighbourhood of the orbit 
of Jupiter. The approach, however, is not sufficiently close to 
have led to the change unless in former times the proximity of 
the orbits was much greater than it is now. As the orbits of all 
the bodies of the solar system are subject to a slow secular change 
of their formi and position, this may only show that it must have 
been thousands of years since the comet became one of short 
period. The two cases of most difficulty are those of Halley's 
and Encke's comets. The oihit of the former is so elongafod and 
so inclined to the general plane of the planetary orbits that its 
secular variation must be very slow indeed. But it does not pass 
near the orbit of any planet except Venus ; and even here the 
proximity is far from being sufficient to have produced an 
^preciable change m the pcariod* The orbit of Eheke’s comet 
is entirely within the orbit, of Jupiter, andi it also cannot have 
passed near- enough to a plhnet for thousands of years to have 
had its orbit changed by the action in question. It therefore 
seems difficulit ta regard these two comets as other than per- 
manent members of the solar system. 

PertOfdk Cowe/jr.— One of the most remaikahle periodic 
comets with which wc are acquainted is tliat known to 
astronomers as Halley's* Having: perceived] that the elements 
of the comet of p68b were nearly the same as. those of two comets 
which had respectively appeared, in 1531 and 1607^ Edmund 
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Halley omckdted that al! tfhe three orbits beionged to the same 
comet, of which the pertodic time was about 76 years. Alter 
a rough estimate of the perturbations it must sustain from the 
attraction of the plianets, he predicted itS' return for 
bold prediction at that time, but justified by the event, for t!^ 
comet again made its appearance as was expected, though k did 
not pass through its perihelion till the month of March 1759, 
the attraction of Jupiter and Saturn having caused, as was 
computed by Clairault previously to its return, a retardation 
of 618 days. This comet had been observed in 1066, and the 
accounts which have been preserved represent it as having then 
appeared to be four times the size of Venus, and to have shone 
with a light equal to a fourth of that of the moon. History is 
silent respecting it from that time till the year 1456, when it 
passed very near to the earth : its tail then extended over 60^ 
of the heavens, and had the form of a sabre. It returned to- its 
perihelion in 1835, observed in almost eveiy 

observatory. But its brightness was far from comparing with 
the glorious accounts of its former apparitions. That this should 
have been dUe to the process of dissipation does not seem possible 
in so short a period ; we must therefore consider either that the 
earlier accounts are greatly exaggerated, or that the brightness 
of the comet is subject to changes from some unknown cause. 
Previous appearances of Halley’s comet have been calculated 
by J. R. Hind, and more recently by P. H. Cowell and A.. C. D. 
Crommelin of Greenwich, the latter having carried the comet back 
to 87 B.c. with certainty, and to 240 b.c. with fair probability. 
It was detected by Max Wolf at Heidelberg on plates exposed on 
Sept, ir, 1909, and subsequently on a Greenwich plate of Sept. 9. 

The known comet of shortest period bears the name of J. F. 
Encke, the astronomer who first investigated its orbit and 
showed its periodicity. It was originally discovered in 1789, 
but its periodicity was not recognized until 1818, after it had 
been observed at several returns. This comet has given rise to 
a longer senes of investigations than any other, owing to Encke’s 
result that the orbit was becoming smaller, and the revolutions 
therefore accelerated, by some unknown cause, of which the most 
plausible was a resisting medium surrounding the sun. As this 
comet is almost the only one that passes within the orbit of 
Mercury, it is quite possible that it alone would show the effect 
of such a medium. Recent investigations of this subject have 
been made at the Pulkova Observatory, first by F. E. von Asten 
and later by J. 0 . Backlund who, in 1909, was awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical Society for his re.searches 
in this field. During some revolutions there was evidence of a 
slight acceleration of the return, and during others there was not. 

The following is a list (compiled in 1909) of comets which are 
well established as periodic, through having been observed at 


one or more returns. In addition to what has already been said 
of several coittcts ih this list the following remarks may be made. 
Tuttle’s Comet was first seen by P. F. A. M^chain in 1790, but 
was not recognized as periodic until found' by Tuttle in 1858, 


when the resemblance ol the two orbits led to the* cxmchisiccrtof 
I the identity of the bodies, the period of which was soon made 
I evident by continued observations. The comets of Pons, and 
I Gibers are remarkable for having an almost equal period. But 
their orbits are otherwise totally different, so that there does not 
seem to be any connexion between them. Brorsen’s comet seems 
j also to fee completely dissipated, not having been seen since 1879. 
i There are also a number of coses in which a comet has b^n 
observed through one apparition, and found to be apparently 
periodic, but which was not seen to return at the end of its 
supposed period*. In some of these cases it seems likely that the 
comet passed near the planet Jupiter and thus had its orbit 
entirely changed. It is possible that in other cases the apparent 
periodicity is due to the unavoidable errors of observation to 
which, owing to their diffused outline, the nuclei of comets are 
liable. (S. N.) 

C0MET"S£1EKER, a small telescope (q.v.) adapted especially 
to searching for comets : commonly of short focal length and 
large aperture, in order to secure the greatest brilliancy of light. 

GOMIULA, or Kumilla, a town of British India, headquarters 
of Tippera district in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated on the 
river Gumti, with a station on the Assam-Bengal railway, 96 m. 
from the coast terminus at Chittagong. Fop. (1901) 19^169. 
The town has many large tanks and an English church, built 
in 1875. 

COMINES, or CoMMiNES (Flem. Komen), a town of western 
Flanders, 13 m. N.N.W. of Lille by rail. It is divided by the 
river Lys, leaving one part on French (department of Nord), the 
other on Belgian territory (province of West Flanders), Pop. of 
the French town 6359 (1906) ; of the Belgian town, 6453 (i9®4)- 
The former has a belfry of the 14th century, restored in the 17th 
and 19th centuries, and remains of a chUteau. Comines carries 
on the spinning of flax, wool and cotton. 

COMITIA, the name applied, always in technical and generally 
in popular phraseology, to the most formal types of gathering 
of the sovereign people in ancient Rome. It is the plural oi 
comttium, the old meeting-place ” (Lat. cum, together, tre, to go) 
on the north-west of the Forum. The Romans had three words 
for describing gatherings of the people. These were concilium, 
comiita and contio. Of these concilium had the most general 
significance. It could be applied to any kind of meeting and is 
often used to describe assemblies in foreign states. It was, 
therefore, a word that might be employed to denote an organized 
gathering of a portion of the Roman people such as the plebs, 
and in this sense is contrasted with comiita, which when used 
strictly should signify an assembly of the whole people. Thus 
the Roman draughtsman who wishes to express the idea 
“ magistrates of any kind as president of assemblies ” writes 
Magistratus queiquomque comitia con- 
ciliumve habebit ” {Lex Latina tabular 
Banitnae, 1 . 5), and formalism required that 
a magistrate who summoned only a portion 
of the people to meet him should, m his 
summons, use the word conctliunu This 
view is expressed by Laelius Felix, a 
lawyer probably of the age of Hadrian, 
when he writes “ Is qui non universum 
pqpulum, sed partem aliquam adesse jubet, 
non comitia, sed concilium edicere debet 
(Gellius, Nodes Atticae, xv. 27). But 
popular phraseology did not conform to 
this canon, and comiita, which gained in 
current Latin the sense of elections ” was 
sometimes used of the assemblies of the 
plebs (see the instances in Botsford, dis- 
tinction between Comiita and Concilium, 
p, 23). The distinction between comiita and 
conho was moie clearly marked . Both were 
formal assemblies convened by a magistrate ; but while, in the 
case of the camiita, the magistmte^s purpose was to ask a question 
of tiie people and to elick their binding response, his object in 
summoning a contia was merely to bring the people together either 
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Designation. 

T«t Penh 

Liust Penh. 

Period 

Least Dist. 

Gr. Dist. 

Passage. 

Passage obs. 

Years. 

Ast. Units. 

Ast. Units. 

Halley 

1456 Tunc H-z 

1835 Nov i5'9 

75*^ 

0 58 

35*42 

Bi('la . 

1772 reb i6*7 

1852 Sept 23’4 

667 

0-98 

6*i8 

Encke . 

1786 Tan. 

1905 Jan 11 ‘4 

3-29 

0*34 

4-08 

Tuttle . 

1790 Jan. 30H) 

1899 May 4'5 

13-78 

1*03 

10*53 

Fons . 

18x2 Sept, 

1884 Jan. 257 

72*28 

078 

33*70 

Gibers , 

1815 April 26*0 

1887 Oct. 8*5 

73*32 

1*21 

33*99 

Winnecke . 

1819 July i8‘9 

1898 Mar 20*4 

5 '^>7 

077 

5*55 

Faye . 

1843 Oct. I7*i 

1896 Mar. 193 

7.50 

1*69 

5*93 

De Vico . 

1844 Sept. 2*5 

1*894 Oct. 12*2 

5*66 

1-19 

5-01 

Brocsen 

1,846 Feb. II -I 

1879 Mar. 30-5 

5*52 

065 

5*^3 

D ’Arrest • • 

TempelT. . 

1851 July 87 
1867 May 23-9 

1897 May 217 
1879 Mfay 7*0 

6*56 

.V§4 

I 17 

1*56 ’ 

5*71 

4*82 

Tempel-Swift 

1869 Nov. 1 8 *8 

1891 Nov. 13*0 

5*51 

I *06 

5*i6 

Tempel 11. 

Wolf . . . 

1S73 June 25^2 

1904 Nov. 10^5 

5.28 

1*34 

4*66 

1884 Nov. 17*8, 

1 89^ July 4 *6 

6*8o 

1-59 

5*57 

Finlay . . . 

1886 Nov, 22*4 

1893 July 12*2 

6*64 

0-90 

6-17 

Brooks 

1889 Sept. 30*3 

1903 Dec. 6*5 

7*10 

V 95 

5*44 

Holmes . . 

1892 June 13^2 

1099 April 28 a 

6-89 

2*14 

4-50 
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for their instruction or for a declaration of his will as expressed in 
an edict ('* contionem habere est verba facdre ad populum sine 
ulla rogatione^^^ Cell, op* ciu xiii. 6). The word comitia merely 
means meetings/' 

The earliest comitia was one organized on the basis of parishes 
{ruriae) and known in later times as the comitia curiata* The 
curia voted as a single unit and thus furnished the type for tlmt 
system of group- voting which runs through all the later organiza- 
tion of the popular assemblies. This comitia must originally 
have been composed exclusively of patricians {q,o ,) ; but there is 
reason to believe that, at an early period of the R<^ublic, it had, 
in imitation of the centuriate organization, come to include 
plebeians (see Curia). The organization which gave rise to the 
comitia centuriata was the result of the earliest steps in the political 
emancipation of the plebs. Three stages in this process may be 
conjectured. In the first place the plebeians gained full rights of 
ownership and transfer, and could thus become freeholders of the 
land which they occupied and of the appurtenances of this land 
{res mancipi). This legal capacity rendered them liable to military 
service as heavy-armed fighting men, and as such they were 
enrolled in the military units called centuriae. When the 
enrolment was completed the whole host (exercitus) was the best 
organized and most representative gathering that Rome could 
show. It therefore either usurped, or became gradually 
invested with voting powers, and gained a range of power which 
for two centuries (508-287 b.c.) made it the dominant assembly 
in the state. But its aristocratic organization, based as ihis was 
on property qualifications which gave the greatest voting power 
to the richest men, prevented it from being a fitting channel for 
the expression of plebeian claims. Hence the plebs adopted a 
new political organization of their own. The tribunate called 
into existence a purely plebeian assembly, firstly, for the election of 
plebeian magistrates; secondly, for jurisdiction in cases where 
these magistrates had been injured, thirdly, for presenting 
petitions on behalf of the plebs through the consuls to the 
comitia centuriata. This right of petitioning developed into a 
power of legislation. The stages of the process (marked by the 
Valerio-Horatian laws of 449 b.c,, the Publilian law of 339 b.c., 
and the Hortensian law of 287 b.c.) are unknown ; but it is 
probable that the two first of the laws progressively weakened the 
discretionary power of senate and consuls in admitting such 
petitions ; and that the Hortensian law fully recognized the 
right of resolutions of the plebs (plebiscita) to bind the whole 
community. The plebeian assembly, which had perhaps 
originally met by curiae y was organized on the basis of the terri- 
torial tribes in 471 b.c. This change suggested a renewed 
organization of the whole people for comitial purposes. The 
comitia trihuta popuU was the result. This assembly seems to 
have been already in existence at the epoch of the Twelve Tables 
in 451 B.C., its electoral activity is perhaps attested in 447 b.c., 
and it appears as a legislative body in 357 b.c. 

In spite of the formal differences of these four assemblies and 
the real distinction springing from the fact that patricians were 
not members of the plebeian bodies, the view which is appropriate 
to the developed Roman constitution is that the people expressed 
its will equally through all, although the mode of expression varied 
with the channel. This will was m theory unlimited. It was re- 
stricted only by the conservatism of the Roman, by the condition 
that the initiative must always be taken by a magistrate, by the 
(le facto authority of the senate, and by the magisterial veto which 
the senate often had at its command (see Senate). There were no 
limitations on the legislative powers of the comitia except such as 
they chose to respect or which they themselves created and might 
repeal. They never during the Republican period lost the right 
of criminal jurisdiction, in spite of the fact that so many spheres 
of this jurisdiction had been assigned in perpetuity to standing 
commissions {quaesHones perpetuae). This power of judging 
exercised by the assemblies had in the main developed from the 
use of the right of appeal (provoccUio) against the judgments of 
the magistrates. But it is probable that, in the developed 
procedure, where it was known that the judgment pronounced 
might legally give rise t 6 the appeal, the magistrate pronounced 


no sentence, but brought the case at once before the people. The 
case was then heard in four sqmrate contiones. After these 
hearings the comitia gave its verdict* Finally, the people elected 
to every magistracy with the exception of the occasiotial offices 
of Dictator ahd Interrex. The distribution of these functions 
amongst the various comitia ^ and the differences in their organiza- 
tion, were as follows : — 

The comitia curiata had in the later Republic become a merely 
formal assembly. Its main function was that of passing the lex 
curiata which was necessarjr for the ratification both of the 
imperium of the higher ma^tracies of the people, and of the 
potestas of those of lower rank. This assembly also met, under 
the name of the comitia calaia and under the presidency ®f the 
pontifex maximus, for certain religious acts. These were the 
inauguration of the rex sacronim and the fiamens, and that 
abjuration of hereditary worship (detestatio sacrorum) which was 
made by a man who passed from his clan {gens) either by an act of 
adrogation (see Roman Law and Adoption) or by transition 
from the patrician to the plebeian order. For the purpose of 
passing the lex curiata, and probably for its other purposes as well, 
this comitia was in Cicero's day represented by but thirty lictors 
(Cic. de Lege Agraria, ii. 12, 31). 

The comitia centuriata could be summoned and presided over 
only by the magistrates with imperium. The consuls were its 
usual presidents for elections and for legislation, but the praetors 
summoned it for purposes of jurisdiction, It elected the magis- 
trates with imperium and the censors, and alone had the power 
of declaring war. According to the principle laid down in the 
Twelve Tables (Cicero, de Legibus, iii. 4. ii) capital cases were 
reserved for this assembly. It was not frequently employed as 
a legislative body after the two assemblies of the tribes, which 
were easier to summon and organize, had been recognized as 
possessing sovereign rights. The internal structure of the 
comitia centuriata underwent a great change during the Republic 
— a change wliich has been conjecturally attnbuted to the 
censorship of Flaminius in 220 b.c. (Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 
p. 270). In the early scheme, at a time when a pecuniary 
valuation had replaced land and its appurtenances {res mancipi) 
as the basis of qualification, five divisions {classes) were recog- 
nized whose property was assessed respectively at 100,000, 
75,000, 50,000, 25,000 and 11,000 (or 12,500) asses. The first 
class contained 80 centuries ; the second, third and fourth 
20 each ; the fifth 30. Added to these were the i8 centuries 
of knights (see Equites). The combined vote of the first class 
and the knights was thus represented by 98 centuries ; that 
of the whole of the other classes (including 4 or 5 centuries of 
professional corporations connected with the army, such as the 
fabri and i century of proletarii, i,e, of all persons below the 
minimum census) was represented by 95 or 96 centuries. Thus 
the upper classes in the community possessed more than half 
the votes in the assembly. The newer scheme aimed at a greater 
equality of voting power ; but it has been differently interpreted. 
The interpretation most usually accepted, which was first 
suggested by Pantagathus, a 17th-century scholar, is based on 
the view that the five classes were distributed over the tribes in 
such a manner that there were 2 centuries of each class in a 
single tribe. As the number of the tribes was 35, the total 
number of centuries would be 350. To these we must add 18 
centuries of knights, 4 of fabri, &c., and i of proletarii. Here 
the first class and the knights command but 88 votes out of a 
total of 373. Mommsen's interpretation (Staatsrecht, iii. p,^ 275) 
was different. He allowed the 70 votes tor the 70 centuries of 
the first class, but thought that the 280 centuries of the other 
classes were so combined as to form only 100 votes. The total 
votes in the comitia would thus be 70 +100 + 5 {fabri, &c.) + 18 
(knights), i,e, 193, as in’ the earlier arrangement. In 88 b.c. a 
return was made to the original and more aristocratic system 
hy a law passed by the consuls Sulla and Pompeius. At least 
this seems to be the meaning of Appian {BeUum Civile, i. 59^ 
when he says ccriyyotJi'To , , , fxrj Kark if>vkas dA,Xtt 

KaTkk 6 xov$, , , yiyvectOat, But this change was not permanent 
as the more liberal ^stem prevails in the Ciceronian period. 
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The comitia iribuia was in the later Republic the usual oigan 
for laws passed by the whole people. Its presidents were the 
magistrates of the peoplci usually the consuls and praetors, 
and; for purposes of jurisdiction, the curule aediles. It elected 
these aediles and other lower magistrates of the people. Its 
jurisdiction was limited to monetary penalties. 

The concilium plebis, although voting, like this last assembly, 
by tribes, could be summoned and presided over only by plebeian 
magistrates, and never included the patricians. Its utterances 
(plebiscita) had the full force of law ; it elected the tribunes of 
the plebs and the plebeian aediles, and it pronounced judgment 
on the penalties which they proposed. The right of this assembly 
to exercise capital jurisdiction was questioned ; but it possessed 
the undisputed right of pronouncing outlawry {oquae et igms 
interdiciio) against any one already in exile (Livy xxv. 4, and 
xxvi. 3). 

When the tenure of the religious colleges — formerly filled up 
by co-optation — ^was submitted to popular election, a change 
effected by a lex Domitia of 104 b.c., a new type of comitia was 
devised for this purpose. The electoral body was composed of 
17 tribes selected by lot from the whole body of 35. 

There was a body of rules governing the comitia which were 
concerned with the time and place of meeting, the forms of 
promulgation and the methods of voting. Valid meetings might 
be held on any of the 194 “ comitial days of the year which 
were not market or festd days {nundinae, jeriae). The comitia 
curiata and the two assemblies of the tribes met within the walls, 
the former usually in the Comitium, the latter in the Forum or 
on the Area Capitolii ; but the elections at these assemblies were 
in the later RepubHc held in the Oimpus Martius outside the 
walls. The comitia ceniuriaia was by law compelled to meet 
outside the city and its gathering place was usually the Campus. 
Promulgation was required for the space of 3 nundinae (i,e. 24 
days) before a matter was submitted to the people. The voting 
was preceded by a contio at which a limited debate was permitted 
by the magistrate. In the assemblies of the curiae and the tril>es 
the voting of the groups took place simultaneously, in that of 
the centuries in a fixed order. In elections as well as in legislative 
acts an absolute majority was required, and hence the candidate 
who gained a mere relative majority was not returned. 

The comitia survived the Republic. The last known act of 
comitial legislation belongs to the reign of Nerva (a.d. 96-98). 
After the essential elements in the election of magistrates had 
passed to the senate in a.d. 14, the formal announcement of the 
successful candidates {renuntiatici^ still continued to be made 
to the popular assemblies. Early m the 3rd century Dio Cassius 
still saw the comitia centuriaia meeting with all its old solemnities 
(Dio Cassius Iviii. 20). 

Bibliography. — Mommsen, Rdmisches Staatsrecht, iii. p. 300 foil. 
(3rd ed., Leipzig, 1887), and Romische Forschun^evif Bd. i. (Berlin, 
1879) ; Soltau, Entstehung und Zmammensetzung der aXtrdmischen 
Volksversammlungen, and Die GillHgkeit der Plebiscite (Berlin, 1884) , 
Huschke, Die Verfassung des Kbnigs Servius Tullius als Grundlage 
eu einer rdmischen Verfassungsgeschichte (Heidelberg, 1838) ; Bor- 
geaud, Le PUhiscite dans VantiquitL Grdce et Rome (Geneva, 1838) . 
Creenidge, Roman Public Lite, p. 65 foil., 102, 238 foil, and App. i. 
(1901); G. W. Botsford, Rowan (1909), (A. H. J.G.) 

COMITY (from the Lat, comitas, courtesy, from comis, friendly, 
courteous), friendly or courteous behaviour ; a term particularly 
used in international law, in the phrase comity of nations,’' 
for the courtesy of nations towards each other. This has been 
held by some authorities to be the basis for the recognition by 
courts of law of the judgments and rules of law of foreign tribunals 
^see International Law, Private). “Comity of nations” 
is sometimes wrongly used, from a confusion with the Latin 
comes y a companion, for the whole body or company of nations 
practising such international courtesy. 

COMMA (Gr. #c<5/i/xa, a thing stamped or cut off, from K6irT€w, 
to strike), originaJly, in Greek rhetonc, a short clause, something 
less than the “ colon ” hence a mark (,), in punctuation, to 
show the smallest break in the construction of a sentence. The 
mark is also used to separate numerals, mathematical symbols 
and the like. Inverted commas, or “quotation-marks,” ue. 
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pairs of commas, the first inverted, and the last upright, are 
placed at the beginning and end of a sentence or word quoted, 
or of a word used in a technical or conventional sense ; single 
commas are similarly used for quotations within quotations. 
The word is also applied to comma-shaped objects, such as the 
“ comma-bacillus,” the causal agent in cholera. 

COMMAMDEER (from the South African Dutch kommanderen, 
to command), properly, to compel the performance of military 
duty in the field, especially of the military service of the Boer 
republics (see Commando) ; also to seize property for military 
purposes ,* hence used of any peremptory seizure for other than 
mihtary purposes. 

COMMANDER, in the British navy, the title of the second 
grade of captains. He commands a small vessel, or is second in 
command of a large one. A staff commander is entrusted with 
the navigation of a large ship, and ranks above a navigating 
lieutenant. Since 1838 the officer next in rank to a captain in thi‘ 
U.S. navy has been called commander. 

COMMANDER Y (through the Fr. commanderie, from med. 
Lat. commendaria, a trust or charge), a division of the landed 
property in Europe of the Knights Hospitallers (see St John of 
Jerusalem). The property of the order was divided into 
“ priorates,” subdivided into “ bailiwicks,” which in turn were 
divided into “ commander ies ” ; these were placed in charge of 
a “ commendator ” or commander. The word is also applied to 
the emoluments granted to a commander of a military order of 
knights. 

COMMANDO, a Portuguese word meaning “ command,” 
adopted by the Boers in South Africa through whom it has come 
into English use, for military and semi-military expyeditions 
against the natives. More particularly a “ commando ” was the 
administrative and tactical unit of the forces of the former Boer 
republics, “ commandeered ” under the law of the constitutions 
which made military service obligatory on all males between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty. Each “ commando ” was formed from 
the burghers of military age of an electoral district. 

COMMEMORATION, a general term for celebrating some past 
event. It is also the name for the annual act, or Encaenia, the 
ceremonial closing of the academic year at (Oxford University. 
It consists of a Latin oration in commemoration of benefactois 
and founders ; of the recitation of prize compositions in prose and 
verse, and the conferring of honorarv degrees upon English or 
foreign celebrities. The ceremony, which is usually on the third 
Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, is held in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, in Broad St., Oxford. “ Commencement ” is the term 
for the equivalent ceremony at Cambridge, and this is also used 
in the case of American universities. 

COMMENDATION (from the Lat. commendare, to entrust to 
the charge of, or to procure a favour for), approval, especially 
when expressed to one person on behalf of another, a recommenda- 
tion. The word is used in a liturgical sense for an office commend- 
ing the souls of the dying and dead to the mercies of God. In 
feudal law the term is applied to the practice of a freeman 
placing himself under the protection of a lord (see Feudalism), 
and in ecclesiastical law to the granting of benefices in com- 
tnendam, A benefice was held tn commendam when granted 
either temporarily until a vacancy was filled up, or to a layman, 
or, in case of a monastery or abbey, to a secular cleric to enjoy the 
revenues and privileges for life (see Abbot), or to a bishop to hold 
together with his see. An act of 1836 prohibited the holding of 
benefices in commendam in England. 

COMMENTARII (Lat. « Gr. virofxin'jfjLara), notes to assist the 
memory, memoranda. This original idea of the word gave rise to 
a variety of meanings : notes and abstracts of speeches for the 
assistance of orators ; family memorials, the origin of many of 
the legends introduced into early Roman history from a desire to 
glorify a particular family : diaries of events occurring in their own 
circle kept by private individuals, — ^the day-book, drawn up for 
Trimalcnio in retronius (Satyricon, 53) by his actuarius (a slave 
to whom the duty was specially assigned) is quoted as an example ; 
memoirs of events in which they had taken part drawn up by 
public men,— such were the “ Commentaries ” of Caesar on the 
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Gallic and Civil waxs^ and of Cicero on his consulship. Different 
departments of the imperial administration and certain high 
functionaries kept records^ wliich were under the charge of an 
official known as a commentariis (cf. a ab epiiiuUs)* 

Municipal lautborities also k^t a renter of their tofficial acts. 

The Commentarii Principis were the register of ijhe <Jfficial acts 
of the ^emperor. They contained the decisions, favourable or 
unfavourable, in regard to certain citkens ; accusations brought 
before him or ordered by him ; lists of persons in receipt of 
special privileges. These must be distinguished from the 
commentarh diurni, a daily court-journal. At a later period 
records called ephemerides were kept by order of the emperor ; 
these were much used by the Scriptores Historiae Awgustae (see 
Augustan History). The Conimentani Semtus, only once 
mentioned (Tacitus, Afmals, xv. 74) are probably identical witli 
the Acta Senatus (q.vj). There were also Commentarii of the 
priestly colleges : (a) Ponttficum, collections of their decrees and 
responses for future reference, to be distinguished from their 
AnnaleSf which were historical records, and from their Acta^ 
minutes of thcdr meetings ; (b) Augurum, similar collections of 
augural decrees and responses ; (^r) Decefumtarum ; (d) Ffotrum 
Arvalium, Like the priests, the magistrates also had similar 
notes, partly written by themselves, and partly records of which 
they formed the subject. But practically nothing is known of 
these Ci)mmenta^ii Magtstraiuum, Mention should also be made 
of the Commentarii Regum, containing decrees concerning the 
functions and privileges of the kings, and forming a record df the 
acts of the king in his capacity of priest. They were drawn up in 
historical times like the so-called leges regiae (jus Pa4nrianum), 
supposed to contain the decrees and decisions of the Roman 
kings. 

Sec the exhaustive article by A. von Premorstem in Pauly- 
Wi8Sow<i, MeaUncyclopddie (1901) ; TeUffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman 
Lti. (Eng trans ). pp. 72, 77-79 ; and the concise account by H. Th6- 
denat in Daromhorg and ^aglio, Dictionnaite des antiqutUs. 

COMMKNTRY, a town of central France, in the department of 
Allier, 42 in. S.W. of Moulins by the Organs railway. Pop. 
(1906) 7581. Commentiy gives its name to a coalfield over 
5000 acres in extent, and has important foundries and forges. 

COMMERCE (Lat. commercium, from cum, together, and 
merx, merchandise), in its general acceptation, the international 
traffic in goods, or wiiat constitutes the foreign trade of all 
countries as distinct from their domestic trade. 

In tracing the history of such dealings we may go back to the 
early records found in the Hebrew Scriptures. Such a transac- 
tion as that of Abraham, for example, weighing down four 
hundred shekels of silvei, current with the merchant,'^ for the field 
of Ephron, is suggestive of a group of facts and ideas indicating 
an advanced condition of commercial intercourse, — ^property in 
land, sale of land, arts of mining and purifying metals, the use of 
silver of recognized purity as a common medium of exchange, and 
merchandise an established profession, or division of labour. 
That other passage in which we read of Joseph being sold by his 
brethren for twenty pieces of silver to company of Ishmaelites, 
coming from Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery and balm 
and myrrh to Egypt,’* extends our vision still farther, and shows 
us the populous and fertile Egypt in commercial relationship with 
Chaldaea, and Arabians, foreign to both, as intermediaries in 
their traffic, generations before the Hebrew commonwealth was 
founded. 

The first foreign merchants of whom we read, carrying goods 
and bags of silver from one distant region to another, were the 
southern Arabs, reputed descendants of Ishmael and Esau. The 
first notable navigators and maritime carriers of goods were the 
Phoenicians. In the commerce of the ante-Christian ages the 
Jews do not appear to have performed any conspicuous part. 
Both the agricultural and the theocratic constitution of their 
society were unfavourable to a vigorous prosecution of foreign 
trade. In such traffic os they Imd with other nations they were 
served on their eastern borders by Arabian merchants, and on 
the west and south by the Phoenician shippers. The abundance 
of gold, silver and other precious commodities gathered from 
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distant parts, of which we read in the (^y« of greatest Hebrew 
prosperity, more the character of spoils of war and tributes of 
dependent states than the conquest by free exchange of their 
domestic produce and mamifacture. It was not until the Jews 
were scattered by farei^ia invasions, and finally cost into the 
world by the destnict4on of Jerusalem^ that they began to 
develop those cxMnmercial qualities for which they have since 
been famous. 

There are three conditions as essential to extensive inter- 
national traffic as diversity of natural resources, division of 
labour, accumulation of stock, or any other primal 
element— -(i) means of transport, (2) freedom cMabour atmdMom 
and exchange, and (3) security ; and in all these ofeom" 
conditions the ancient world was signally deficimit. 

The great rivers, which became the first seats of population 
and empire, must have been of much utility as channels of 
transport, and hence the course of human power of which they 
are the geographical delineation, and probably the idolatry with 
which they were sometimes honoured. Nor were the ancient 
rulers insensible of the importance of opening roads through their 
dominions, and establishing post and lines of communication, 
which, though primarily for official and military purposes, must 
have been useful to traffickers and to the general population, 
But the free navigable area of great rivers is limited, and when 
diversion of traffic liad to be made to roads and tracks through 
deserts, there remained the slow and costly carriage of beasts 
of burden, by which only articles of small bulk and the rarest 
value could be conveyed with any hope of profit. Corn, though 
of the first necessity, could only be thus transported in famines, 
when beyond price to those who were in want, and under this 
extreme pressure could only be drawn from within a narrow 
sphere, and in quiintity sufficient to the sustenance of but a small 
number of people. The routes of ancient commerce were thus 
interrupted and cut asunder by barriers of transport, and the 
farther they were extended became the more impassable to any 
considerable quantity or weight of commodities. As long as 
navigation was confined to rivers and the shores of inland gulfs 
and seas, the oceans were a terra incognita, contributing notliing 
to the facility or security of transport from one part of the world 
to another, and leaving even one populous part of Asia as 
unapproachable from another as if they had been in different 
hemispheres. The various routes of trade from Europe and 
north-western Asia to India, which have been often referred to, 
are to be regarded more as speculations of fiituie development 
than as realities of ancient history. It is not improbable that 
the ancient traffic of the Red Sea may liave been extended along 
the shores of the Arabian Sea to some parts of Hindustan, but 
that vessels braved the Indian Ocean and passed round Cape 
Comorin into tlie Bay of Bengal, 2000 or even 1000 years before 
mariners had learned to double the Cape of Good Hope, is 
scarcely to be believed. The route by tlie Euxine and the 
Caspian Sea has probably never in any age reached India. That 
by the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf is shorter, and was 
besides the more likely from passing through tracts of country 
wliioh in the most remote times were seats of great population. 
There may have been many merchants who traded on all these 
various routes, but that commodities were passed in bulk over 
great distances is inconceivable. It may be doubted wliether in 
the ante-Christkn ages there was any heavy transport ^ver even 
500 m., save for warlike or other purposes, which engaged the 
public resources of imperial states, and in which the idea of 
commerce, as now understood, is in a great measure lost. 

The advantage which absolute power gave to ancient nations 
in their warlike enterprises, and in the execution ©f pubHc works 
of more or less utility, or of mere ostentation >and monumental 
magnificence, was dearly pwchosed by the sacrifice of individual 
freedom, the right to labour, produce and exchange under the 
steady operation of natural economic principles, which more than 
any other cause vitalizes the individual and social ^©neigtes, and 
multiplies the oommeroial resooroe tof coirnnunitka. CmnmeriCe 
in all periods and countries has obtained ^ certain freedom and 
hospitalitf from tihe fact that the fmieign merchant has isomething 
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desimWe to offer ; but the actio® *0! trading h Tecif»ocal, and 
requires multitudes of producers and merchants^ as free agents^ 
on both sides, searching out by patient expcrimeiirt: mots more 
advant^ously su^filied by exchange than ny direct production, 
before it can attsun either permanence or magnitude, or can 
l)ecome a \Hital element of national life. IThe ancient polities 
offered much resistance to this development, and in their absolute 
power over the liberty, industry and property of the masses of 
their subjects raised barriers to the extension of commerce 
sca.rcely less formidable than the want of means of communica- 
tion itself. The conditions of security under which foreign trade 
con alone flourish equally exceeded the resources of .ancient 
civilization. Such roads as exist must be protected from robbers, 
the rivers and seas from pirates ; goods must have safe passage 
and safe storage, must be held m a manner sacred in the territories 
through w'luch they pass, be insured against accidents, be 
respected even in the madness of hostilities ; the laws of nations 
must give a guarantee on which traders can proceed in their 
operations with reasonable confidence ; and the governments, 
while protecting the commerce of their subjects with foreigners 
as if it were their own enterprise, must in their fiscal policy, and 
in all their acts, be endued with the lughest spirit of commercial 
honour. Every great breach of this security stops the continuous 
circulation, which is the life of traffic and of the industries to 
which it ministers. But in the aincient records we see commerce 
exposed to great risks, subject to constant pilage, hunted down 
in peace and utterly extinguished in war. Hence it became 
necessary that foreign trade should itself be an armed force in the 
world ; and though the states of purely commercial origin soon 
fell into the same arts and wiles as the powers to which they were 
opposed, yet their history exhibits clearly enough the necessity 
out of which they arose. Once organized, it was inevitable that 
they should meet intrigue with intrigue, and force with force. 
The political empires, while but imperitectly developing industry 
and traffic within their own territories, had little sympatiiy with 
any means of prosperity from without. Their sole policy was either 
to absorb under their own spirit and conditions of rule, or to 
destroy, whatever was rich or great beyond their borders. 
Nothing is more marked in the past history of the world than 
this struggle of commerce to estaolish conditions of security and 
means of communication with distant parts. When almost 
driven from the land, it often found both on the sea ; and often, 
when its success had become brilliant and renowned, it perished 
under the assault of stronger powers, only to nse again in new 
centres and to find new channels of intercourse. 

While Rome was giving laws and order to the half-civilized 
tribes of Italy, Carthage, operating on a different base, and by 
. other methods, was opening trade with less accessible 
* parts of Europe. The strength of Rome was in her 
legions, that of Carthage in her ships ; and her ships could cover 
ground where the legions were powerless. Her mariners had 
passed the mythical straits into the Atlantic, und established the 
port of Cadiz. Within the Mediterranean itself they founded 
Carthagena and Barcelona on the same Iberian peninsula, and 
ahead of the Roman legions had depots and traders on the shores 
of Gaul. After the destruction of Tyre, Cartilage became the 
greatest power in the Mediterranean, and inherited the trade of 
her Phoenician ancestors with Egypt. Greece and Asia Muior, 
as well as her own settlements in Sicily and on the European 
coasts. An antagonism between the great naval and the great 
military power, whose interests crossed each other at so many 
points, was cure to occur ; and in the three Punic wars Carthage 
measured her strength with that of Rome both on sea and on land 
with no unequal success. But a commercial state impelled into 
a series of great wars has departed from its own proper base ; and 
m the year 146 b.c. Carth^e was so totally destroyed the 
Romans that of the great city, more than 20 m, in 
circ^ference, and containing at one period near a 
* million of inhabitasifts, only a few thousamris were found 
within its cruined walls. Jn the same year (jarixith, lOne df the 
greatest ^of the Greek capiiitsals and seapoirtB, was naptuted, 
plundered of vast wealth and given to the iflamee by a Ranmn 


consul. Athens and her magnificent harbour of the Piraeus fell 
into the same Ixands 60 years later. It may be presumed that 
trade went on under the Roman conquests in some degree as 
before ; but these were grave events to occur withm a brief period, 
and the spirit of the seat of trade in every case having been 
broken, and its means and resources more -or less plundered and 
dissipated — in some cases, as in that of Carthage, irreparably— 
the most iMcessary commerce could only proceed with feeble and 
languid interest under the military, consular and proconsular 
licence of Rome at that period. Tyre, the great seaport of 
Palestine, having lieen destroyed by Alexander the 
Greatj Palmyra, the great inland centre of Syrian trade, ^ 
was visited with a still more complete annihilation by the Roman 
Emperor Aurelian within little more than half a century after the 
capture and spoliation of Athens. The walls were razed to their 
foundations ; the population— men, women, children and the 
rustics round the city — were all either massacred or dispersed , 
and the queen Zenobia was carried captive to Rome. Palmyra 
had for centuries, as a centre of commercial intercourse and 
transit, been of great service to her neighbours, east and west. 
In the wars of the Romans and Parthians she was respected by 
both as an asylum of common interests which it would have been 
simple barbarity to invade or injure ; and when the Parthians 
were subdued, and Palmyra became a Roman annexe^ she 
continued to flourish as before. Her relations with Rome were 
more than friendly ; they became enthusiastic and heroic ; and 
her citizens having inflicted signal chastisement on the king of 
Persia for the imprisonment of the emperor Valerian, the admira- 
tion of this conduct at Rome was so great that their spirited 
leader Odaenathus, the husband of Zenobia, w^ts proclaimed 
Augustus, and became co-emperor with Galbenus. It is obvious 
that the destruction of Palmyra must not only have doomed 
Palestine, already bereft of her seaports, to greater poverty and 
commercial Isolation than had been known in long preceding 
ages, but Imve also rendered it more dilficult to Rome herself to 
hold or turn to any profitable account her conquests in Asia ; and, 
bcmie an example of the policy of Rome to the seats of trade over 
nearly the whole ancient world, it may be said to contain in 
grapliic characters a presage of what came to be the actual 
event — the collapse and fall of the Roman empire itself. 

The repeated invasions of Italy by the Goths and Huns gave 
rise to a seat of trade in the Adriatic, which was to sustain during 
more than a thousand years a history of unusual 
splendour. The Veneti cultivated fertile lands on the ^ 

Po, and built several towns, of which Padua was the chief. They 
appear from the earliest note of them in history to have been 
both an agricultural and trading people ; and they offered a rich 
prey to the barbarian hordes when these broke through every 
barrier into the plains of Italy. Thirty years before Attiia razed 
the neighbouring city of Aquileia, the consuls and senate of 
Padua, oppressed and terrified by tlie prior ravages of Alaric, 
passed a decree for erecting Rialto, the largest of the numerous 
islets at the mouth of the Po, into a chief town and port, not more 
as a convenience to the islanders than as a security for themselves 
and their goods. But every fresh incursion, every new act of 
spoliation by the dreaded enemies, increased the flight of the rich 
and the industrious to the islands, and thus gradually arose the 
second Venice, whose glory was so greatly to exceed that of the 
first. Approachable from the mainland only by boats, through 
nver passes easily defended bypractised sailors against barbarians 
who had never plied an oar, the Venetian refugees could look in 
peace von the desolation which swept over Italy ; their ware- 
houses, their markets, their treasures were safe from plunder ; 
and stnetclhng their /hands over the sea, they found in it fish and 
salt, and in the rich possessions of trade and territory which it 
opened to them more than compensation for the fat lands and 
inland towns which had long been their home. The Venetians 
traded with Constantinople, Greece, Syria and Egypt. They 
became lords of the Morea, and of Candia, Cyprus and other 
islands of the Levant. The trade of Venice with India, though 
spoken of, 3wms probably /never great. But the crusades of the 
lath and 13th cemturies against the Saracens in Palestine 
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extended her repute more widely east and west, and increased 
both her naval and her commercial resources. It is enough, 
indeed, to account for the grandeur of Venice that in course of 
centuries, from the security of her position, the growth and 
energy of her population, and the regularity of her government at 
a period when these sources of prosperity were rare, she became 
the great emporium of the Mediterranean — all that Carthage, 
Corinth and Athens had been in a former age on a scene the most 
remarkable in the world for its fertility and facilities of traffic, — 
and that as Italy and other parts of the Western empire became 
again more settled her commerce found always a wider range. 
The bridge built from the largest of the islands to the opposite 
bank became the “ Rialto/^ or famous exchange of Venice, whose 
transactions reached farther, and assumed a more consolidated 
form, than had been known before. There it was where the first 
public bank was organized ; that bills of exchange were first 
negotiated, and funded debt became transferable ; that finance 
became a science and book-keeping an art. Nor must the effect 
of the example of Venice on other cities of Italy be left out of 
account. Genoa, following her steps, rose into great prosperity 
and power at the foot of the Maritime Alps, and became her rival, 
and finally her enemy. Naples, Gaeta, Florence, many other 
towns of Italy, and Rome herself, long after her fall, were 
encouraged to struggle for the preservation of their municipal 
freedom, and to foster trade, arts and navigation, by the brilliant 
success set before them on the Adriatic ; but Venice, from the 
early start she had made, and her command of the sea, had the 
commercial pre-eminence. 

The state of things which arose on the collapse of the Roman 
empire presents two concurrent facts, deeply affecting the course 
TH0middi i ) the ancient seats of industry and civiliza- 

^^tion were undergoing constant decay, while (2) the 
energetic races of Europe were rising into more civilized 
forms and manifold vigour and copiousness of life. The fall of the 
Eastern division of the empire prolonged the effect of the fall of 
the Western empire j and the advance of the Saracens over Asia 
Minor, Syria, Greece, Egypt, over Cyprus and other possessions of 
Venice in the Mediterranean, over the richest provinces of Spain, 
and finally across the Hellespont into the Danubian provinces of 
Europe, was a new irruption of barbarians from another point of 
the compass, and revived the calamities and disorders inflicted by 
the successive invasions of Goths, Huns and other Northern 
tribes. For more than ten centuries the naked power of the sword 
was vivid and terrible as flashes of lightning over all the seats 
of commerce, whether of ancient or more modern origin. The 
feudal system of Europe, in organizing the open country under 
military leaders and defenders subordinated in possession and 
service under a legal system to each other and to the sovereign 
power, must have been well adapted to the necessity of the times 
in which it spread so rapidly ; but it would be impossible to say 
that the feudal system was favourable to trade, or the extension 
of trade. The commercial spirit in the feudal, as in preceding 
ages, had to find for itself places of security, and it could only 
find them in towns, armed with powers of self-regulation and 
defence, and prepared, like the feudal barons themselves, to 
resist violence from whatever quarter it might come. Rome, in 
her best days, had founded the municipal system, and when this 
system was more than ever necessary as the bulwark of arts 
and manufactures, its extension became an essential element 
of the whole European civilization. Towns formed themselves 
into leagues for mutual protection, and out of leagues not 
infreouently arose commercial republics. The Hanseatic League, 
founded as early as 1241, gave the first note of an increasing 
traffic between countries on the Baltic and in northern Germany, 
which a century or two before were sunk in isolated barbarism. 
From Liibeck and Hamburg, commanding the navigation of the 
Elbe, it gradually spread over 85 towns, including Amsterdam, 
Cologne and Frankfort in the south, and Danzig, Kfinigsberg and 
Riga in the north. The last trace of this league, long of much 
service in protecting trade, and as a means of political mediation, 
jmssed away in the erection of the German empire (1870), but 
only from the some cause that had brought about its gradual 


dissolution-^the formation of powerful md legal governments— 
which, while leaving to the free cities their municipal rights, were 
well capable of protecting their mercantile interests. The towns 
of Holland found lasting strength and security from other causes. 
Their foundations were laid as literally in the sea as those of 
Venice had been. They were not easily attacked whether by sea 
or land, and if attacked had formidable means of defence. The 
2 uyder Zee, which had been opened to the German Ocean in 1282, 
carried into the docks and canals of Amsterdam the traffic of the 
ports of the Baltic, of the English Channel and of the south of 
Europe, and what the seas did for Amsterdam from without the 
Rhine and the Maese did for Dort and Rotterdam from the 
interior. By the Union of Utrecht in 1579 Holland became an 
independent republic, and for long after, as it had been for some 
time before, was the greatest centre of maritime traffic in Europe. 
The rise of the Dutch power in a low country, exposed to the most 
destructive inundations, difficult to cultivate or even to inhabit, 
affords a striking illustration of those conditions which in all times 
have been found specially favourable to commercial development, 
and which are not indistinctly reflected in the mercantile history 
of England, preserved by its insular position from hostile in- 
vasions, and capable by its fleets and arms to protect its goods 
on the seas and the rights of its subjects in foreign lands. 

The progress of trade and productive arts m the middle 
ages, though not rising to much international exchange, was very 
considerable both in quality and extent. The republics of Italy, 
which had no claim to rival Venice or Genoa in maritime power 
or traffic, developed a degree of art, opulence and refinement 
commanding the admiration of modern times ; and if any 
historian of trans-Alpine Europe, when Venice had already 
attained some greatness, could have seen it five hundred years 
afterwards, the many strong towns of France, Germany and the 
Low Countries, the great number of their artizans, the products 
of their looms and anvils, and their various cunning workmanship, 
might have added many a brilliant page to his annals. Two 
centuries before England had discovered any manufacturing 
quality, or knew even how to utilize her most valuable raw 
materials, and was importing goods from the continent for the 
production of which she was soon to be found to have special 
resources, the Flemings were selling their woollen and linen fabrics, 
and the French their wines, silks and laces in all the richer parts 
of the British Islands. The middle ages placed the barbarous 
populations of Europe under a severe discipline, trained them in 
the most varied branches of industry, and developed an amount 
of handicraft and ingenuity which became a solid basis for the 
future. But trade was too walled in, too much clad in armour, 
and too incessantly disturbed by wars and tumults, and violations 
of common right and interest, to exert its full influence over the 
general society, or even to realize its most direct advantages. 
It wanted especially the freedom and mobility essential to much 
international increase, and these it was now to receive from a 
series of the most pregnant events. 

The mariner's compass had become familiar in the European 
ports about the beginning of the 14th century, and the seamen 
of Italy, Portugal, France, Holland and England ^ 

entered upon a more enlightened and adventurous 
course of navigation. The Canary Islands were sighted 
by a French vessel in 1330, and colonized in 1418 by the 
Portuguese, who two years later landed on Madeira. In 1431 
the Azores were discovered by a shipmaster of Bruges. The 
Atlantic was being gradually explored. In i486, Diaz, a 
Portuguese, steering his course almost unwittingly along the 
coast of Africa, came upon the land’s-end of that continent; 
and eleven years afterwards Vasco da Gama, of the same nation, 
not only doubled the Cape of Good Hope, but reached India. 
About the same period Portuguese travellers penetrated to India 
by the old time-honoured way of Suez ; and a land which 
tradition and imagination had invested with almost fabulous 
wealth and splendour was becoming more real to the Eur^ean 
world at the moment when the expedition of Vasco da Gama 
had made an oceanic route to its shores distinctly visible. One 
can hardly now realize the impression made by these discoveries 
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m an age when the minds of men were awakeni^ out of a long 
sleep, when the printing press was disseminating the ancient 
classical and sacred literature, and when geography and 
astronomy were subjects of eager study in the scats both of 
traffic and of learning. But tlieir practical effect was seen in 
swiftly-succeeding events. Before the end of the century 
Columbus had thrice crossed the Atlantic, touched at San 
Salvador, discovered Jamaica, Porto Rico and the Isthmus of 
Darien, and had seen the waters of the Orinoco in South America. 
Meanwhile (^bot, sent out by England, had discovered New- 
foundland, planted the English flag on Labrador, Nova Scotia 
and Virginia, and made known the existence of an expanse of 
land now known as Canada, This tide of discovery by navigators 
flowed on without intermission. But the opening of a maritime 
route to India and the discovery of America, surprising as these 
events must have been at the time, were slow in producing the 
results of which they were a sure prognostic. The Portuguese 
established in Cochin the first European factory in India a few 
years after Vasco da Gama^s expedition, and other maritime 
nations of Europe traced a similar course. But it was not till 
1600 that the English East India Company was established, and 
the opening of the first factory of the Company in India must be 
dated some ten or eleven years later. So also it was one thing to 
discover the two Americas, and another, in any real sense, to 
possess or colonize them, or to bring their productions into the 
general traffic and use of the world. Spain, following the stroke 
of the valiant oar of Columbus, found in Mexico and Peru 
remarkable remains of an ancient though feeble civilization, and a 
wealth of gold and silver mines, which to Europeans of that period 
was fascinating from the rarity of the precious metals jn their own 
realms, and consequently gave to the Spanish colonizations and 
conquests in South America an extraordinary but unsolid 
prosperity. The value of the precious metals in Europe was found 
to fall as soon as they began to be more widely distributed, a 
process in itself at that period of no small tediousness ; and it was 
discovered further, after a century or two, that the production of 
gold and silver is limited like the production of other commodities 
for which they exchange, and only increased in quantity at a 
heavier cost, that is only reduced again by greater art and science 
in the process of production. Many difficulties, in short, had to 
be overcome, many wars to be waged, and many deplorable 
errors to be committed, in turning the new advantages to account. 
But given a maritime route to India and the discovery of a new 
world of continent and islands in the richest tropical and sub- 
tropical latitudes, it could not be difficult to foresee that the course 
of trade was to be wholly changed as well as vastly extended. 

The substantial advantage of the oceanic passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, as seen at the time, was to enable 
European trade with the East to escape from the Moors, 
Algerines and Turks who now swarmed round the 
Mil. * shores of the Mediterranean, and waged a predatory war 
on ships and cargoes which would have been a formid- 
able obstacle even if traffic, after running this danger, had not to 
be further lost, or filtered into the smallest proportions, in the 
sands of the Isthmus, and among the Arabs who commanded the 
navigation of the Red and Arabian Seas. Venice had already 
begun to decline in her wars with the Turks, and could in- 
adequately protect her own trade in the Mediterranean. Armed 
vessels sent out in strength from the Western ports often fared 
badly at the hands of the pirates. European trade with India 
can scarcely be said, indeed, to have yet come into existence. 
The maritime route was round about, and it lay on the hitherto 
almost untrodden ocean, but the ocean was a safer element than 
inland seas and deserts infested by the lawlessness and ferocity of 
hostile tribes of men. In short, the maritime route enabled 
European traders to see India for themselves, to examine what 
were its products and its wants, and by what means a profitable 
exchange on both sides could be established ; and on this basis of 
knowledge, ships could leave the ports of their owners in Europe 
with a reasonable hope, via the Cape, of reaching the places 
to which they were destined without transhipment or other 
intermediary obstacle. This is the explanation to be given of the 


joy with which the Cape of Good Hope route was received, as well 
as the immense influence it exerted on the future course and 
extension of trade, and of the no less apparent satisfaction with 
which it was to some extent discarded in favour of the ancient 
line, via the Mediterranean, Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea. 

The maritime route to India was the discovery to the European 
nations of a “ new world ” quite as much as the discovery of North 
and South America and their central isthmus and 
islands. The one was the far, populous Eastern world, 
heard of from time immemorial, but with which there Am^ricM. 
had been no patent lines of communication. The other 
was a vast and comparatively unpeopled solitude, yet full of 
material resources, and capable in a high degree of European 
colonization. America offered less resistance to the action of 
Europe than India, China and Japan ; but on the other hand this 
new populous Eastern world held out much attraction to trade. 
These two great terrestrial discoveries were contemporaneous ; 
and it would be difficult to name any conjuncture of material 
events bearing with such importance on the history of the world. 
The Atlantic Ocean was the medium of both ; and the waves of the 
Atlantic beat into all the bays and tidal rivers of western Europe. 
The centre of commercial activity was thus physically changed ; 
and the formative power of trade over human affairs was seen in 
the subsequent phenomena — the rise of great seaports on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and the ceaseless activity of geographical 
exploration, manufactures, shipping and emigration, of which 
they became the outlets. 

The Portuguese are entitled to the first place in utilizing the 
new sources of wealth and commerce. They obtained Macao as a 
settlement from the Chinese as early as 1537, and theii of 

trading operations followed close on the discoveries of trading 
their navigators on the coast of Africa, in India and in aotth^ 
the Indian Archipelago. Spain spread her dominion 
over Central and South America, and forced the 
labour of the subject natives into the gold and silver mines, 
which seemed in that age the chief prize of her conquests. France 
introduced her trade in both the East and West Indies, and was 
the first to colonize Canada and the Lower Mississippi. The 
Dutch founded New York in 1621 ; and England, which in 
boldness of naval and commercial enterpnze had attained high 
rank in the reign of Elizabeth, established the thirteen colonies 
which became the United States, and otherwise had a full share in 
all the operations which were transforming the state of the world. 
The original disposition of affairs was destined to be much 
changed by the fortune of war ; and success in foreign trade and 
colonization, indeed, called into play other qualities besides those 
of naval and military prowess. The products of so many new 
countries — tissues, dyes, metals, articles of food, chemical 
substances — greatly extended the range of European manu- 
facture. But in addition to the mercantile faculty of discovering 
how they were to be exchanged and wrought into a profitable 
trade, their use in arts and manufactures required skill, invention 
and aptitude for manufacturing labour, and those again, in many 
cases, were found to depend on abundant possession of natural 
materials, such as coal and iron. In old and populous countries, 
like India and China, modem manufacture had to meet and 
contend with ancient manufacture, and had at once to learn from 
and improve economically on the established models, before an 
opening could be made for its extension. In many parts of the 
New World there were vast tracts of country, without population 
or with native races too wild and savage to be reclaimed to 
habits of industry, whose resources could only be developed by 
the introduction of colonies of Europeans ; and innumerable 
experiments disclosed great variety of qualification among the 
European nations for the adventure, hardship and perseverance 
of colonial life. There were countries which, whatever their 
fertility of soil or favour of climate, produced nothing for which a 
market could be found ; and products such as the sugar-cane and 
the seed of the cotton plant had to be carried from regions 
where they were indigenous to other regions where they 
might be successfully cultivated, and the art of planting had 
to pass through an ordeal of risk and speculation. There were 

VI. 25 
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also countries where no European could labour ; and the ominous 
work of transporting African negroes as slaves into the colonics — 
begun by Spain in the first dec^c of the i6th century, followed 
up by Portugal, and introduced by England in 1562 into the West 
Indies, at a later period into New England and the Southern 
States, and finally domiciled by royal privilege of trade in the 
Thames and three or more outports of the kin^om, — after being 
done on an elaborate scale, and made the b^is of an immense 
superstructure of labour, property and mercantile interest over 
nearly three centuries, had, under a more just and ennobling view 
of humanity, to be as elaborately undone at a future time. 

These are some of the difficulties that had to be encountered 
in utilizing the great maritime and geographical conquests of 
the new epoch. But one cannot leave out of view the obstacles, 
arising from other sources, to what might be expected to be the 
regular and easy course of affairs. Commerce, though an un- 
dying and prevailing interest of civilized countries, is but one of 
the forces acting on the policy of states, and has often to yield 
the pace to other elements of national life. It were needless 
to say what injury the great but vain and purposeless wars of 
Louis XIV. of France inflicted on that country, or how laigely 
the fruitful and heroic energies of England were absorbed in the 
civil wars between Charles and the Parliament, to what poverty 
Scotland was reduced, or in what distraction and savagery 
Ireland was kept by the same course of events. The grandeur 
of Spain in the preceding century was due partly to the claim of 
her kings to be Holy Roman emperors, in wWch imperial capacity 
they entailed intolerable mischief on the Low Countries and on 
the commercial civilization of Europe, and partly to their com- 
mand of the gold and silver mines of Mexico and Peru, in an eager 
lust of whose produce they brought cruel calamities on a newly- 
discovered continent where there were many traces ol antique 
life, the records of which perished in their hands or under their 
feet. These ephemeral causes of greatness removed, the hollow- 
ness of the situation was exposed ; and Spain, though rich in 
her own natural resources, was found to be actually poor — 
poor in number ol people, poor in roads, in industrial art, 
and in all the pnmaiy conditions of interior development. 
An examination of the foreign trade of Europe two centuries 
after the opening of the maritime route to India and the discovery 
of America would probably give more reason to \ye surprised 
at the smallness than the magnitude of the use that had been 
made of these events. 

Hy the beginning of the 19th centur}^ the world had been 
well explored. Colonies had been planted on every coast ; great 
nations had sprung up in vast solitudes or m countries 
cltuury. inhabited only by savage or decadent races of men ; 

the most haughty and exclusive of ancient nations 
had opened their piorts to foreign merchantmen ; and all parts 
of the world been brought into habitual commercial intercourse. 
The seas, subdued by the progress of navigation to the service 
of man, had begun to yield their own riclies in great abundance 
and the whale, seal, herring, cod and other fisheries, prosecuted 
with ample capital and hardy seamanship, had become the source 
of no small traffic in themselves. The lists of imports and exports 
and of the places from which they flowed to and from the centres 
of trade, as they swelled in bulk from time to time, show how 
busily and steadily the threads of commerce had been weaving 
together the labour and interests of mankind, and extending a 
security and Iwunty of existence unknown in former ages. The 
3C)th century witnessed an extension of the commercial relations 
of mankind of which there was no parallel in previous history. 
The heavy debts and taxes, and the currency complications 
in which the close of the Napoleonic wars left the European 
nations, as well as the fall of prices which was the necessary 
effect ot the sudden closure of a vast war expenditure and 
absorption of labour, had a crippling effect for many years on 
trading energies. Yet even under such circumstances commerce 
is usually found, on its well-established modem basis, to make 
steady progress from one series of years to another. The powers 
of production had been greatly increased by a brilliant develop- 
ment of mechanical arts and inventions. The United States 


had grown into a commercial nation of the first rank. The 
European colbnies and settlements were being extended, and 
assiduously cultivated, and were opening laiger and more varied 
markets for manufactures. In 1819 the first steamboat crossed 
the Atlantic from New York to Liverpool, and a similar adventure 
was accomplished from England to India in xB25-^vents in 
themselves the harbingers of a new era in trade. China, after 
many efforts, was opened under treaty to an intercourse with 
foreign nations whidx was soon to attain surprising dimensions. 
These various causes supported the activity of commerce in the 
first four decades; but the great movement which made the 
19th century so remarkable was chiefly disclosed in practical 
results from about 1840. The outstanding characteristics of 
the 19th century were the many remarkable inventions which so 
widened the field of commerce by the discovery of new and 
improved methods of production, the highly organized division 
of labour which tended to the same end, and, above all, the 
powerful forces of steam navigation, railways and telegraphs. 

Commerce has thus acquired a security and extension, in all its 
most essential conditions, of which it was void in any previous 
age. It can hardly ever again exhibit that wandering course 
from route to route, and from one solitary centre to another, 
which is so characteristic of its ancient histoTy, because it is 
established in every quarter of the globe, and all the seas and 
ways are open to it on terms fair and equal to every nation. 
Wherever there is population, industry, resource, art and skill, 
there will be international trade. Commerce will have many 
centres, and one may relatively rise or relatively fall ; but such 
decay and ruin as have smitten many once proud seats of wealth 
into dust cannot again occur without such cataclysms of war, 
violence and disorder as the growing civilization and reason of 
mankind, and the power of law, right and common interest 
forbid us to anticipate. But the present magnitude of commerce 
devolves serious work on all who are engaged in it. If in the 
older times it was thought that a foreign merchant required to 
be not only a good man of business, but even a statesman, it is 
evident that all the higher faculties of the mercantile profession 
must still more be called into request when imports and exports 
are reckoned by hundreds instead of fives or tens of millions, 
when the markets are so much larger and more numerous, the 
competition so much more keen and varied, the problems to be 
solved in every course of transaction so much more complex, 
the whole range of affairs to be overseen so immensely widened. 
It IS not a company of merchants, having a monopoly, and doing 
whatever they please, whether right or wrong, that now hold the 
commerce of the world in their hands, but large communities of 
free merchants in all parts of the world, affiliated to manu- 
facturers and producers equally free, each under strong tempta- 
tion to do what may be wrong m the pursuit of his own interest, 
and the only security of doing right being to follow steady lights 
of information and economic science common to all. Easy 
transport of goods by land and sea, prompt intelligence from 
every point of the compass, general prevalence of mercantile 
law and safety, Imve all been accomplished ; and the world 
IS opened to trade. But intellectual grasp of principles and 
details, and the moral integrity which is the root of all commercial 
success, are severely tested in this vaster sphere. 

See Trade OnoANizAtioN ; Economics ; Commercial Treaties. 
and the sections under the headings of countnes. 

COMMERCE, the name of a card-game. Any number can play 
with an ordinary pack. There are several variations of ilie game, 
but the following is a common one. Each player receives three 
cards, and three more are turned up as a “ pool. ’ ’ The first player 
may exchange one or two of his cards for one or two of the 
exposed cards, putting his own, face upwards, in their place. 
His object is to “ make l\ia hand ’’ (see below), but if he changes 
all thr^ cards at once he esannot change agjain. The next player 
can do likewise, and so on. Usually there are as many rounds 
as theie are players, and a fresh card is added to the pool at 
the beginning of each. II a player passes once he cannot ex- 
change afterwards. When the rounds are finished the bands 
are shown, the holder of the best either receiving a stake from 
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all the others, or, supposing each has started with three ‘‘ 
takixag one life fmn the lowest. The hands, in order of merit, 
are : (i.) fhifan— three similar cards, three aces ranking above 
three kings, and so on. (ii.) Sequence — three cards of the simie 
suit in consecutive order } the highest sec^oence is the best, 
(iii.) FiJiw/is— three cards of the same suit, the highest “ point 
wins, the highest number of pips, ace counting eleven and 
court-cards ten. (iv.) Patfr— two similar cards, the highest pa^ 
winning, (v.) Point — the laigest number of pips winning, as in 
“ flush/* but there is no restriction as to suit. Sometimes 
“ pair ** and “ point ** are not recogniMd. A popular variation 
of Commerce is Pounce Commerce, In this, if a player has 
already three similar cards, e,g. three nines, and the fourth nine 
comes into the pool, he says ** Pounce ! *’ and takes it, thus obtain- 
ing a hand of four, which is higher than any hand of three : 
whenever a pounce occurs, a new card is turned up from the pack. 

GOMMBROIAL COURT, in England, a court presided over 
by a single judge of the king’s bench division, for the trial, as 
expeditiously as may be, of commercial cases. By the Rules of 
the Supreme Court, Order xviii. a (made in November 1893), ^ 
plaintiff was allowed to dispense with pleadings altogether, 
provided that the indorsement of his writ of summons contained 
a statement sufficient to give notice of his claim, or of the relief 
or remedy required in the action, and stating that the plaintiff 
intended to proceed to trial without pleadings. The judge might, 
on the application of the defendant, order a statement of claim 
to be delivered, or the action to proceed to trial without pleadings, 
and if necessary particulars of the claim or defence to be delivered. 
Out of this order grew the commercial court. It is not a distinct 
court or division or branch of the High Court, and is not regulated 
by any special niles of court made by the rule committee. It 
originated in a notice issued by the judges of the queen’s bench 
division, in February 1895 (see W.N., 2nd of March 1895), 
provisions contained in which represent only “ a practice agreed 
on by the judges, who have the right to deal by convention 
among themselves with this mode of disposing of the business 
in their courts ” (per Lord Esher in Barry v. Peruvian Corpora- 
tion ^ i8g6, I Q.B. p, 209). A separate list of causes of a com- 
mercial character is made and assigned to a partiailar judge, 
charged with commercial business, to whom all applications 
before the trial arc made. The 8th paragraph is as follows : — 

Such judge may at any time alter appearance and without plead- 
ings make such order as he thinks lit for the s[>eedy determination, 
in accordance with existing rules, ot the questions really in con- 
troversy between the parties 

Practitioners before Sir George Jesscl, at the rolls, in the years 
1873 to 1880, will be remmded of his mode of ascertaining the 
point m controversy and bringing it to a speedy determination. 
Obviously the scheme is only applicable to cases in which there 
is some single issue of law or fact, or the case depends on the 
construction of some contract or other instrument or section of 
an act of parliament, and such issue or question is either agreed 
upon by the parties or at once ascertainable by the judge. The 
success of the scheme also depends largely on the personal 
qualities of tiie judge to whom the list is assigned. Under the 
able guidance of Mr (afterwards Lord) Justice Mathew (d. 1908), 
the commercial court became very successful in bringing cases to 
a speedy and satisfactory determination without any technicality 
or unnecessary expense. 

COMMERCIAL LAW, a term used rather indefinitely to 
include those main rules and principles which, with more or less 
minor differences, characterize the commercial transactions 
and customs of most European countries. It includes within 
its compass such titles as principal and agent ; carriage by land 
and sea ; merchant shipping ; guarantee ; marine, fire, life 
and accident insurance ; bills of exchange, partnership, &c. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES. A commercial treaty is a contract 
between states relative to trade. It is a bilateral act whereby 
definite arrangements are entered into by each contracting 
party towards the other — not mere concessions. As regards 
technical distinctions, an agreement,” an '' exchange of 
notes/’ or a “ convention ” properly applies to one specific 


subject j whereas a “ treaty ” usually comprises several matters, 
whiter txmuiiercial or political. 

In ancient times foreign intercourse, trade and navigation 
were m many instances regulated by international arrangements. 
The text is extant of treaties of commerce and navigation con- 
cluded between Carthage and Rome in 509 and 348 b.c Aristotle 
mentions that nations were connected by commercial treaties ; 
and other classical writers advert to these engagements. Under 
the Roman empire the matters thus dealt with became regulated 
by law, or usages sometimes styled laws. When the territories 
of the empire were contracted, and the imperial authority was 
weakened, some kind of international agreements again became 
necessary. At Constantinople in the loth century treaties cited 
by Gibbon protected ‘‘ the person, effects and privileges of the 
Russian merchant ” ; and, in western Europe, intercourse, 
trade and navigation were carried on, at first tacitly by usage 
derived from Roman times, or under verbal permission given 
to merchants by the ruler to whose court they resorted. After- 
wards, security in these transactions was afforded by means of 
formal documents, sucli as royal letters, cliarters, laws and other 
instruments possessing the force of government measures. 
Instances affecting English commercial relations are the letter 
of Charlemagne in 796, the Brabant Charter of 1305, and the 
Russian uk^ of 1569. Medieval treaties of truce or peace 
often contained a clause permitting in general terms the renewal 
of personal and commercial communication as it subsisted before 
the war. This custom is still followed. But these medieval 
arrangements were precarious : they were often of temporary 
duration, and were usually only effective during the lifetime 
of the contracting sovereigns. 

Passing over trade agreements affecting the Eastern empire, the 
modem commercial treaty system came into existence m the 12th 
century. Genoa, Pisa and Venice were then well-organized com- 
munities, and were in keen rivalry. Whenever their position in a 
foreign country was strong, a trading centre was established, and 
few or no specific engagements were made on their part. But m 
serious competition or difficulty another course was adopted : a 
formal agreement was concluded for the better security of their 
commerce and navigation. The arrangements of 1140 between 
Venice and Sicily ; the Genoese conventions of 1 149 with Valencia, 
of 1161 with Morocco, and of 1181 with the Balearic Islands; 
the Pisan conventions of 1173 with Sultan Saladm, and of 1184 
with the Balearic Islands, were the earliest Western commercial 
treaties. Such definite arrangements, although still of a personal 
character, were soon perceived to be preferable to general pro- 
visions in a treaty of truce or peace. They afforded also greater 
security than privileges enjoyed under usage ; or under grants of 
various kinds, whether k)^l or royal. The policy thus in- 
augurated was adopted gradually throughout Europe I'he first 
treaties relative to the trade of the Netherlands were between 
Brabant and Holland m 1203, Holland and UtrecJit m 1204, and 
Brabant and Cologne in 1251. Early northern commercial 
treaties are those between Riga and Smolensk 1229, and between 
Lubeck and Swedeji 1269. The first commercial relations 
l)etween the Hanse Towns and foreign countries were arrange- 
ments made by gilds of merchants, not by public authorities as a 
governing body. For a long period the treaty system did not 
entirely supersede conditions of intercourse between nations 
dependent on permission. 

'Ilie earliest English commercial treaty is that with Norway in 
1217. It provides “ ut mercatores et homines qui sunt de 
potestate vestra liber^ et sine impedimento terram nostram adire 
i possifit, et homines et mercatores nostri similiter vestram.” 
These stipulations are m due treaty form. The next early 
English treaties are: — with Flanders, 1274 and 1314; Portugal, 
1308, 1352 and 1.386 ; Baltic Cities, 1319 and 1388 ; Biscay and 
Castile, 1351 ; Burgundy, 1417 and 1496; France, 147I; ^497 
i and 1510 ; Florence, 1490. The commercial treaty policy in 
j England was carried out systematically under Henry IV. and 
I Henry VIL It was continued under James 1 . to extend to 
Scotland English trading privileges- The results attained m the 
17 th century were — regularity in treaty arrangements ; their 
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durable instead of personal nature ; the conversion of permissive 
into perfect rights ; questions as to contraband and neutral trade 
stated in definite terms. Treaties were at first limited to ex- 
elusive and distinct engagements between the contracting states ; 
each treaty differing more or less in its terms from other similar 
compacts. Afterwards by extending to a third nation privileges 
granted to particular countries, the most favoured nation article 
began to be framed, as a unilateral engagement by a particular 
state. The Turkish capitulations afford the earliest instances ; 
and the treaty of 1641 between the Netherlands and Portugal 
contains the first European formula. Cromwell continued the 
commercial treaty policy partly in order to obtain a formal 
recognition of the commonwealth from foreign powers. His 
treaty of 1654 with Sweden contains the first reciprocal ‘‘ most 
favoured nation clause Article IV. provides that the people, 
subjects and inhabitants of either confederate shall have and 
possess in the countries, lands, dominions and kingdoms of the 
other ns full and ample privileges, and as many exemptions, 
immunities and liberties, as any foreigner doth or shall possess 
in the dominions and kingdoms of the said confederate.’' llie 
government of the Restoration replaced and enlarged the 
Protectorate arrangements by fresh agreements. The general 
policy of the commonwealth was maintained, with further 
provisions on behalf of colonial trade. In the new treaty of 1661 
with Sweden the privileges secured were those which ‘‘any 
foreigner whatsoever doth or shall enjoy in the said dominions 
and kingdoms on both sides.” 

In contemporary treaties France obtained from Spain (1659) 
that French subjects should enjoy the same liberties as had been 
granted to the English ; and England obtained from Denmark 
(i66i) that the English should not pay more or greater customs 
than the people of the United Provinces and other foreigners, the 
Swedes only excepted. The colonial hnd navigation policy of the 
17th century, and the proceedings of Louis XIV., provoked 
animosities and retaliatory tariffs. During the War of the 
Spanish Succession the Methuen Treaty of 1703 was concluded. 
Portugal removed prohibitions against the importation of 
British woollens ; Great Britain engaged that Portuguese wines 
should pay one-third less duty than the rate levied on French 
wines. At the peace of Utrecht in 1713 political and commercial 
treaties were concluded. England agreed to remove prohibitions 
on the importation of French goods, and to grant most favoured 
nation treatment in relation to goods and merchandise of the like 
nature from any other country in Europe ; the French general 
tariff of the i8th of September 1664, was to be again put in force 
for English trade. 'Fhe English provision was at variance with 
the Methuen Treaty. A violent controversy arose as to the 
relative importance in 1713 of Anglo-Portuguese or Anglo-French 
trade. In the end the House of Commons, by a majority of 9, 
rejected the bill to give effect to the commercial treaty of 1713 ; 
and trade with France remained on an unsatisfactory footing 
until 1786. The other commercial treaties of Utrecht were very 
complete m their provisions, equal to those of the present time ; 
and contained most favoured nation articles — England secured 
in 1715 reduction of duties on woollens imported into the Austrian 
Netherlands ; and trading privileges in Spanish America. 
Moderate import duties for woollens were obtained in Russia by 
the commercial treaty of 1766. In the meanwhile the Bourbon 
family compact of the 15th of August 1761 assured national 
treatment for the subjects of France, Spain and the Two Sicilies, 
and for their trade in the European territories of the other two 
states ; and most favoured nation treatment as regards any 
special terms granted to any foreign country. The first com- 
mercial treaties concluded by the United States with European 
countries contained most favoured nation clauses : this policy has 
been continued by the United States, but the wording of the 
clause has often varied. 

In 1786 France began to effect tariff reform by means of 
commercial treaties. The first was with Great Britain, and it 
terminated the long-continued tariff warfare. But the wars of 
the French Revolution swept away these reforms, and brought 
about a renewal of hostile tariffs. Prohibitions and dilleitntial i 


I duties were renewed, and prevailed on the continent until the 
I sixth decade of the 19th century. In i860 a government existed 
in France sufficiently strong and liberal to revert to the policy of 
17B6. The bases of the Anglo-French treaty of i860, beyond its 
most favoured nation provisions, were in France a general 
transition from prohibition or high customs duties to a moderate 
tariff ; in the United Kingdom abandonment of all protective 
imposts, and reduction of duties maintained for fiscal purposes 
to the lowest rates compatible with these exigencies. Other 
European countries were obliged to obtain for their trade the 
benefit of the conventional tariff thus established in France, as an 
alternative to the high rates inscribed in the general tariff. A 
series of commercial treaties was accordingly concluded by 
different European states between 1861 and 1866, which effected 
further reductions of customs duties in the several countries that 
came within this treaty system. In 1871 the Republican 
government sought to terminate the treaties of the empire. The 
British negotiators nevertheless obtained the relinquishment of 
the attempt to levy protective duties under the guise of com- 
pensation for impiosts on raw materials ; the duration of the 
treaty of i860 was prolonged ; and stipulations better worded 
than those before in force were agreed to for shipping and most 
favoured nation treatment. In 1 882, however, France terminated 
her existing European tariff treaties. Belgium and some other 
countries concluded fresh treaties, less liberal than those of the 
system of i860, yet much better than anterior arrangements. 
Great Britain did not formally accept these higher duties ; the 
treaty of the 28th of February 1882, with France, which secured 
most favoured nation treatment in other matters, provided that 
customs duties should be “ henceforth regulated by the internal 
legislation of each of the two states.” In 1892 France also fell out 
of international tariff arrangements ; and adopted the system of 
double columns of customs duties — one, of lower rates, to be 
applied to the goods of all nations receiving most favoured 
treatment ; and the other, of higher rates, for countries not on 
this footing. Germany then took up the treaty tariff policy ; and 
between 1891 and 1894 concluded several commercial treaties. 

International trade in Europe in 1909 was regulated by a 
series of tariffs which came into operation, mainly on the initia- 
tive of Germany in 1906. Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Germany, Italy, Rumania, Russia, Servia and Switzerland, were 
parties to them. Their object and effect was protectionist. The 
British policy then became one of obtaining modifications to 
remedy disadvantages to British trade, as was done in the case 
of Bulgaria and Rumania. An important series of commercial 
arrangements had been concluded between 1884 and 1900 
respecting the territories and spheres of interest of European 
powers in western, central and eastern Africa. In these regions 
exclusive privileges were not claimed ; most favoured nation 
treatment was recognized, and there was a disposition to extend 
national treatment to all Europeans and their trade. 

The Turkish Capitulations (q.v.) are grants made by successive 
sultans to Christian nations, conferring rights and privileges in 
favour of their subjects resident or trading in the Ottoman 
dominions, following the policy towards European states of the 
Eastern empire. In the first instance capitulations were granted 
separately to each Christian state, beginning with the Genoese in 
1453, which entered into pacific relations with Turkey. After- 
wards new capitulations were obtained which summed up in one 
document earlier concessions, and added to them in general terms 
whatever had been conceded to one or more other states ; a 
stipulation which became a most favoured nation article. The 
English capitulations date from 1569, and then secured the same 
treatment as the Venetians, French, Poles and the subjects of the 
emperor of Germany ; they were revised in 1675, and as then 
settled were confirmed by -treaties of subsequent date “ now and 
for ever.” Capitulations signify that which is arranged under 
distinct headings ” ; the Turkish phrase is “ ahid nameh,” 
whereas a treaty is “mouahed 4 ” — »the latter does, and the former 
does not, signify a reciprocal engagement. Thus, although the 
Turkish capitulations are not in themselves treaties, yet by sub- 
sequent confirmation they have acquired the force of commercial 
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treaties of perpetual duration as regards substance and pnn- 
ciples, while details, such as rates of customs duties, may, by 
mutual consent, be varied from time to time. 

The most favoured nation article already referred to concedes to 
the state in the treaty with which it is concluded whatever 
advantages in the matters comprised within its stipulations have 
been allowed to any foreign or third state. It does not in itself 
directly confer any particular rights, but sums up the whole of the 
rights in the matters therein mentioned which have been or may 
be granted to foreign countries. The value of the privileges 
under this article accordingly varies with the conditions as to 
these rights in each state which concedes this treatment. 

The article is drafted in different form : 

(i) That contracting states A. and B. agree to extend to each 
other whatever rights and privileges they concede to countries C. 
and D., or to C. and D. and any other country. The object in this 
instance is to ensure specifically to B. and A. whatever advantages 
C. and D. may possess A recent instance is Article XI. of the 
treaty of May lo, 1871, between France and Germany, which binds 
them respectively to extend to each other whatever advantages they 
grant to Austria, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Russia 

and Switzerland. 

{2) The present general formula A. and B. agree to extend to 
each other whatever advantages they concede to any third country , 
and engage that no other or higher duties shall be levied on the 
importation into A. and B. respectively ot goods the produce or 
manufacture of B. and A. than are levied on the like goods the 
produce or manufacture of any third country the most favoured 
in this respect. There is a similar clause in regard to exportation 

(3) The conditional ot reciprocity formula, often used in the i8th 
and m the early part of the igth century, namely, that whenever 
A and B. make special concessions m return for corresponding 
concessions, B, and A. re&pectiv<*ly are either excluded from par- 
ticipation therein, or must make some additional equivalent con- 
cession in order to participate in those advantages. 

It may further be observed that the word “ like " relates to the 
goods themselves, to their material or quality, not to conditions of 
manufacture, mode of conveyance or anything beyond the fact of 
their precise description , small local facilities allowed to traffic 
between conterminous land disincts are not at variance with this 
article. 

A recent complete and concise English formula is that of Article 2 
of the tioaty of commeicc and navigation of the 31st of October 
1905, with Kumania, The contracting parties agree that, in all 
matteis relating to commerce, navigation and industry, any privi- 
lege, favour or immunity winch either contracting paity has actually 
granted, or may hereafter grant, to the subjects or citizens of any 
othci foreign state, shall be extended immediately and uncondition- 
ally lo the subjects of the other ; it being their intention that the 
commerce, navigation and industry of each country shall be placed, 
in all respects, on the footing of the most favoured nation " 

Colonies , — The application of commercial treaties to colonies 
depends upon the wording of each treaty. The earlier colonial 
policy of pAiropean states was to subordinate colonial interests to 
those of the mother country, to reserve colonial trade for the 
mother country, and to abstain from engagements contrary to 
these general rules. France, Portugal and Spain have adhered 
in principle to this policy. Germany and Holland have been 
more liberal. The self-government enjoyed by the larger British 
colonies has led since 1886 to the insertion of an article in British 
commercial and other treaties whereby the assent of each of these 
colonies, and likewise of India, is reserved before they apply to 
each of these possessions. And further, the fact that certain other 
British colonies are now within the sphere of commercial inter- 
course controlled by the United States, has since 1891 induced the 
British government to enter into special agreements on behalf of 
colonies for whose products the United States is now the chief 
market. As regards the most favoured nation article, it is to be 
remembered that the mother country and colonies are not 
distinct — ^not foreign or third--countries with respect to each 
other. The most favoured nation article, therefore, does not 
preclude special arrangements between the mother country and 
colonies, nor between colonies. 

Termination , — Commercial treaties are usually concluded for a 
term of years, and either lapse at the end of this period, or are 
terminable then, or subsequently, if either state gives the required 
notice. When a portion of a country establishes its independence, 
for example the several American republics, according to present 
usage foreign trade is placed on a uniform most favoured nation 


footi^, and fresh treaties are entered into to regulate the com- 
mercial relations of the new communities. In the case of former 
Turkish provinces, the capitulations remain m force in principle 
until they are replaced by new engagements. If one state is 
absorbed into another, for instance Texas into the United States, 
or when territory passes by conquest, for instance Alsace to 
Germany, the commercial treaties of the new supreme govern- 
ment take effect. In administered territories, as Cyprus and 
formerly Bosnia, and in protected territories, it depends on the 
policy of the administering power how far the previous fiscal 
system shall remain in force. When the separate Italian states 
were united into the kingdom of Italy in 1861, the commercial 
engagements of Sardinia superseded those of the other states, but 
fresh treaties were concluded by the new kingdom to place inter- 
national relations on a regular footing. When the German 
empire was established under the king of Prussia in 1871, the 
commercial engagements of any state which were at variance with 
a Zollverein treaty were superseded by that treaty. 

Scope, — The scope of commercial treaties is well expressed by 
Calvo in his work on international law. They provide for the 
importation, exportation, transit, transhipment and bonding of 
merchandise ; customs tariffs ; navigation charges ; quarantine ; 
the admission of vessels to roadsteads, ports and docks ; coasting 
trade j the admission of consuls and their rights ; fisheries ; they 
determine the local position of the subjects of each state in the 
other country in regard to residence, property, payment of taxes 
or exemptions, and military service ; nationality ; and a most 
favoured nation clause. They usually contain a termination, and 
sometimes a colonial article. Some of the matters enumerated by 
Calvo — consular privileges, fisheries and nationality — are now 
frequently dealt with by separate conventions. Contraband and 
neutral trade are not included as frequently as they were in the 
1 8th century. 

The preceding statement shows that commercial treaties afford 
to foreigners, personally, legal rights, and relief from technical 
disabilities : they afford security to trade and navigation, and 
regulate other matters comprised m their provisions. In Europe 
the general principles established by the series of treaties 1860- 
1866 hold good, namely, the substitution of uniform rates of 
customs duties for prohibitions or differential rates. The dis- 
advantages urged arc that these treaties involve government 
interference and bargaining, whereas each state should act 
independently as its interests require, that they arc opposed to 
free trade, and restrict the fiscal freedom of the legislature. It 
may be observed that these objections imply some confusion of 
ideas. All contracts may be designated bargains, and some of the 
details of commercial treaties in Ciilvo’s enumeration enter 
directly into the functions of government ; moreover, countries 
cannot remain isolated. If two countries agree by simultaneous 
action to adopt fixed rates of duty, this agreement is favourable to 
commerce, and it is not apparent how it is contrary, even to free 
trade principles. Moreover, security in business transactions, 
a very important consideration, is provided. 

Our conclusions are — 

(1) that under the varying jurisprudence of nations commercial 
treaties are adopted by common consent ; 

(2) that their provisions depend upon the general and fiscal 
policy of each state ; 

(3) that tariff arrangements, if judiciously settled, benefit 
trade ; 

(4) that commercial treaties are now entered into by all states ; 

and that they are necessary under present conditions of com- 
mercial intercourse between nations. (C M K.^) 

Sec the British parliamentary Return (Cd 4080) of all commercial 
treaties between various countries m force on Jan i, 1908. 

COMMERCY, a town of north-eastern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Meuse, on the left bank of 
the Meuse, 26 m. E. of Bar-le-Duc by rail. Pop. (1906) 5622, 
Commercy possesses a chateau of the 17 th century, now used as 
6avalry barracks, a Benedictine convent occupied by a training- 
college for primary teachers, and a communal college for boys. 
A statue of Dorn Calmet, the historian, born in the vicinity, stands 
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in one of the squat^s. The industries include iron-working and 
the manufacture of nails, boots and shoes, embroidery and 
hosiery. The town has trade in cattle, grain and wood, and is well 
known for its cakes (madeleines). Commercy dates back to the 
9th century, and at that time its lords were dependent on the 
bishop of Metz. In 1 544 it was besieged by Charles V. in person. 
For some time the lordship was in the hands of Francois Paul de 
Oondi, cardinal de Retz, who lived in the town for a number of 
years, and there composed his memoirs. From him it was 
purchased by Charles IV., duke of Lorraine. In 1744 it became 
the residence of Stanislas, king of Poland, who spent a great 
deal of care on the em^llishment of the town, castle and 
neighbourhood. 

COMMERS (from Lat tommerctum), the German term for the 
German students^ social gatherings held annually on occasions 
such as the breaking-up of term and the anniversary of the 
university’s founding. A Commers consists of speeches and 
songs and the drinking of unlimited quantities of beer. The 
arrangements are governed by officials (Chargierte) theted by the 
students from among themselves. Strict rules as to drinking 
exist, and the chairman after each speech calls for what is called 
a salamander {ad exercitium Salamandris btbtle, lergtie). All rise 
and having emptied their glasses hammer three times on the 
table with them. On the death of a student, his memory is 
honoured with a salamander, the glasses being broken to atoms 
at the close. 

OOMMfFfES, PHILIPPE DE (c. i445~r.i5ii), French historian, 
called the father of modern history, was born at the castle of 
Renescure, near Hazebrouck in Flanders, a little earlier than 
1447. He lost both father and mother in hib earliest years. In 
1463 his godfather, Philip V., duke of Buigundy, summoned him 
to his court, and soon after transferred him to the household of his 
son, afterwards known as Charles the Bold. He .speedily acquired 
ainsiderable inffuence over Charles, and in 1468 was appointed 
chamlierlain and councillor; consequently when in the same 
year Louis XT. was entrapped at P^ronne, Commines was able 
both to soften the passion of Charles and to give useful advice to 
the king, whose life he did much to save. Three years later he was 
charged with an embassy to Louis, who gained him over to 
himself by many brilliant promises, and in 1472 he left Burgundy 
for the court of France. He was at once made chamberlain and 
councillor ; a pension of 6000 livres was bestowed on him ; he 
received the principality of Talmont, the confiscated property of 
the Amboise family, over which the family of La Tr^moilte 
claimed to have rights. The king arranged his marnage with 
H^l^ne de Chambes, who brought him the fine lordship of 
Aigenton, and Commines took the name d’Argenton from then 
^27th of January 1473). employed to carry out the 

intrigues of Louis in Burgundy, and spent several months as 
envoy in Italy. On his return he was received with the utmost 
favour, and in 1479 obtained a decree confirming him in possession 
of his principality. 

On the death of Louis in 1483 a suit was commenced against 
Commines by the family of La Tr<Smoille, and he was cast in 
heavy damages. He plotted against the regent, Anne of Beaujeu, 
and joined the party of the duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Louis XTT. Having attempted to cany off the king, Charles 
VIII., and so free him from the tutelage of his sister, he was 
arrested, and put in one of his old master’s iron cages at Loches. 
In 1489 he was banished to one of his own estates for ten years, 
and made to give bail to the amount of 10,000 crowns of gold for 
his good behaviour. Recalled to the council in 1492, he strenu- 
ously opposed the Italian expedition of Charles VIIL, in which, 
however, he took part, notably as representing the king in the 
negotiations which resulted in the treaty of Vercelli. During the 
rest of his life, notwithstanding the accession of Louis XII., 
whom he had served as duke of Orleans, he held no position of 
importance ; and his last days were disturbed by lawsuits. He 
died at Aigenton on the 18th of October, probably in 1511, His 
wife H^Hne de Chambes survived him till 1 532 ; their tomb is now 
in the Louvre. j 

The Memoirs, to which Commines owes his reputation as a 


statesman and man of letters, were written during his latter years. 
Tlie graphic style of his narrative and above all the keenness of 
his insight into the motives of his contemporaries, an insight 
undixnmed by undue regard for principles of right and wrong, 
make this work one of the great classics of history. His pcMtrait 
L of Louis XL remains unique, in that to such a writer was given 
such a subject. Scott in QumUn Dwrwari gives an interesting 
picture of Commines, from whom he largely draws. Saint-Beuve, 
after speaking of Commines as being in date the first truly modem 
writer, and comparing him with Montaigne, says that his history 
remains the definitive history of his time, and that from it all 
political history took its rise. None of this applause is un- 
deserved, for the pages of Commines abound with excellences. 
He analyses motives and pictures manners; he delineates men and 
describes events ; his reflections are pregnant with suggestiveness, 
his conclusions strong with the logic of facts. 

The Mmatrs divided themselves into two parts, the first from 
the reign of Ix)uis XL, 1464-1483, the second on the Italian 
expedition and the negotiations at Venice leading to the Vercelli 
treaty, 1494-1495. The first part was written between 1489 and 
1491, while Commines was at the ch&teau of Dreux, the second 
from 1495 to 1498. Seven MSS. are known, derived from a single 
holograph, and as this was undoubtedly badly written, the copies 
were inaccurate ; the best is that which belonged to Anne do 
Polignac, niece of Commines, and it is the only one containing 
books vii. and viii. 

The best edition of Commines is the one edited by B. de 
Mandrot and published at Paris in 1901-1903. For this edition 
the author used a manuscript hitherto unknown and more com- 
plete than the others, and in his mtroduction he gives an account 
of the life of Commines. 

Bibliography. — The Memoirs remained in MS till 1^24, when 
part of them were printed by Galliot du Pr<f\ the remamder first 
seeing light in 1525 Subsequent editions were put forth by Denys 
Saiivago m 1552, by Denys Godefroy m 1649, and by Lenglct Du- 
fresnoy in 1747. Ihose of Mademoiselle Dupont (1841-1848) and 
of M. de Chantelduzc (1881) have many merits, but the best was given 
by Bernard de Mandrot Memoirs de Phtltppe de Commynes, from 
the MS of Anne de Polignac (1901) Various translations of 
Commines into English have appeared, from that of T. Danctt m 
1596 to that, based on the Dupont edition, which was printed in 
Bohn's series in 1855. (C B ♦) 

COMMISSARIAT, the department of an army charged with the 
provision of supplies, both food and forage, for the troops. The 
.siuppiy of military stores such as ammunition is not included in 
the duties of a commissariat. In almost every army the duties of 
transport and supply are perfoimed by the same corps of depart- 
mental troops. 

COMMISSARY (from Med. Lat. commtssartm, one to whom a 
charge or tnist is committed), generally, a representative ; e,g,, 
the emperor’s representative who presided in his absence over 
the imperial diet; and especially, an ecclesiastical official who 
exercises in special circumstances the jurisdiction of a bishop 
(q.v,) ; in the Church of England this jurisdiction is exercised in a 
Consistory Court (g.v.), except in Canterbury, where the court of 
the diocesan as opposed to the metropolitan jurisdiction of tlie 
archbishop is called a commissary court, and the judge is the 
commissary general of the city and diocese of Canterbury. When 
a see is vacant the jurisdiction is exercised by a special com- 
missary ” of the metropolitan. Commissary is also a general 
military term for an official charged with the duties of supply, 
transport and finance of an army. In the 17 th and i8th centuries 
the commissaire des guerres^ or Kriegskmnmissir was an important 
official in continental armies, by whose agency the troops, in 
their relation to the civil inhabitants, were placed under semi- 
political control In^ French military law, comnissams du 
gomememfU represent the ministry of war on military tribunals, 
and more or less correspond to tbe British judge-advocate (see 
Court-Martial). 

COMMISSION (from Lat conmissio, commtim), the action of 
committing or entrusting any charge or duty to a person, and the 
charge or trust thus committed, and so particularly an authority, 
or the document embodying su^ authority, given to some person 
to act in a particular capacity. The term is thus applied to the 
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written authority to comnuuwl troops, which the sovereign or 
president, as the ultimate comimander-in-chief of the nation's 
armed forces, grants tq persons selected as officers, or to the 
similar authority issued to certain qualified pmons to act as 
justices of the peace. For the various commissions of assize see 
Assize. The word is also used of the order issued to a naval 
officer to take the command of a ship of war, and when manned, 
armed and fully equipped for active service she is said to be put 
in commission." 

In the law of evidence (f.o.) the presence of witnesses may, for 
certain necessary causes, be dispensed with by the order of the 
court, and the evidence be t^en b>’ a commissioner. Such 
evidence in England is said to be on commission " (see R.S.C. 
Order XXXVII.). Such causes may be illness, the intention of 
the witness to leave the country before the trial, residence Out of 
the country or the like. Where the witness is out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and his place of residence is a foreign country 
where objection is taken to the execution of a commission, or is a 
British colony or India, ** letters of request " for the examination 
of the witness are issued, addressed to the head of the tribunal in 
the foreign country, or to the secretary of state for the colonies or 
for India, 

Where the functions of an office are transferred from an 
individual to a body of persons, the body exercising these 
delegated functions is generally known as a commission and the 
members as commissioners ; thus the office of lord high admiral 
of Great Britain is administered by a permanent board, the lords 
of the admiralty. Such a delegation may be also temporary, as 
where the authority under the great seal to give the royal assent 
to legislation is issued to lords commissioners. Similarly bodies 
of persons or single individuals may be specially charged with 
carrying out particular duties ; these may be permanent, such as 
the Charity Commission or the Ecclesiastical and Church Estates 
Commission, or may be temporary, such as various international 
bodies of inquiry, like the commission which met in Paris in 1905 
to inquire into the North Sea incident (see Dogger Bank), or 
such as the various commissions of inquiry, royal, statutory or 
departmental, of which an account is given below. 

A commission may be granted by one person to another to act 
as his agent, and particularly in business ; thus the term is 
applied to that method of business in which goods are entrusted to 
an agent for sale, the remuneration bemg a percentage on the 
sales. This percentage is known as the ** commission," and hence 
the word is extended to all remuneration which is based on a 
percentage on the value of the work done. The right of an agent 
to remuneration in the form of a commission " is always 
founded upon an express or implied contract between himself and 
his principal. Such a contract may be implied from custom or 
usage, from the conduct of the principal or from the circumstances 
of the particular case. Such commissions are only payable on 
transactions directly resulting from agency and may be payable 
though the principal acquires no benefit. In order to claim 
remuneration an agent must be legally qualified to act in the 
capacity in which he claims remuneration. He cannot recover 
in respect of unlawful or wagering transactions, or in cases of 
misconduct or breach of duty. 

Secret Commissions . — The giving of a commission, in the sense 
of a bribe or unlawful payment to an agent or employ^ in order 
to influence him in relation to his principars or employer’s affairs, 
has grown to considerable proportions in modem times ; it has 
been rightly regarded as a gross breach of trust upon the part of 
employes and agents, inasmuch as it leads them to look to their 
own interests rather than to those of their employers. In order to 
suppress this bribi^ of employes the English legislature in 1906 
passed the Prevention of Corruption Act, which enacts that if an 
agent corruptly accepts or obtains for himself or for any other 
penson any gift or consideration as an inducement or reward for 
doing or forbearing to do any act or business, or for showing or 
forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any person in relation to 
his principal’s affairs, he shall beg^flty of a misdemeanour and 
shall be liable on conviction or indictment to imprisonment with 
or without hard Ubour for a term not exceeding two years, or to a 


not exceeding £500, or to both, or on summary conviction to 
imprisonment not exceeding four months with or without hard 
lal^ur or to a fine not cxceeffing £50, or both. The act also applies 
the same punishment to any person who corruptly gives or offers 
any gift or consideration to an agent. Also if a person knowingly 
gives an agent, or if an agent knowingly uses, any receipt, account 
or document with intent to mislead the principal they are 
guilty of a misdemeanour and liable to the punishment already 
mentioned. For the purposes of the act consideration ’’ in- 
cludes valuable consideration of any kind, and “ agent " includes 
any person employed by or acting for another. No prosecution 
can be instituted without the consent of the attorney-general, 
and every information must be upon oath. 

Legislation to the same effect has been adopted in Australia. 
A federal act was passed in 1905 dealing with secret commissions, 
and in the same year both Victoria and Western Australia passed 
drastic measures to prevent the giving or receiving corruptly of 
commissions. The Victorian act applies to trustees, executors, 
administrators and liquidators as well as to agents. Both the 
Victorian and the Western Australian acts enact that gifts to the 
parent, wife, child, partner or employer of an agent are to be 
deemed gifts to the agent unless the contrary is proved ; also 
that the custom of any trade or calling is not in itself a defence to 
a prosecution. 

Commissions of Inquiry, i.e. commissions for the purpose of 
eliciting information as to the operation of laws, or investigating 
particular matters, social, educational, &c., are distinguished, 
according to the terms of their appointment, as royal, statutory 
and departmefital. A royal commission in England is appointed 
by the crown, and the commissions usually issue from the office of 
the executive government which they specially concern. The 
objects of the inquiry are carefully defined in the warrant 
constituting the commission, which is termed the “ reference." 
The commissioners give their services gratuitously, but where 
they involve any great degree of professional skill compensation 
is allowed for time and labour. The expenses incurred arc 
provided out of money annually voted for the purjiose. Unless 
expressly empowered by act of parliament, a commission cannot 
compel the production of documents or the giving of evidence, nor 
can it administer an oath. A commission may hold its sittings in 
any part of the United Kingdom, or may institute and conduct 
experiments for the purpose of testing the utility of invention, &c. 
When the inquiry or any particular portion of it is concluded, a 
report is presented to the crown through the home department. 
All the commissioners, if unanimous, sign the report, but those 
who are unable to agree with the majority can record their dissent, 
and express their individual opinions, either in paragraphs ap- 
pended to the report or in separately signed memoranda. 

Statutory commissions are created by acts of parliament, and, 
with the exception that they are liable to have their proceedings 
questioned in pailiament, have absolute powers within the limits 
of their prescribed functions and subject to the provisions 
of the act defining the same. Departmental commissions or 
committees are appointed either by a treasury minute or by the 
authority of a secretary of state, for the purpose of instituting 
inquiries into matters of official concern or examining into 
proposed changes in administrative arrangements. They are 
generally composed of two or more permanent officials of the 
department concerned in the investigation, along with a sub- 
ordinate member of the administration. Reports of such com- 
mittees are usually regarded as confidentitil documents. 

A full account of the procedure in royal commissions will be found 
m A. Todd's Parliamentary Government tn England, vol. 11. 

COMMISSIONAIRE, the designation of an attendant, messen- 
ger or subordinate employ^ in hotels on the continent of 
Europe, whose chief duty is to attend at railway stations, secure 
customers, take charge of their luggage, carry out the necessary 
formalities with respect to it and have it sent on to the hotel. 
They are also employed in Paris as street messengers, light portep, 
&c. The Corps of Commissionaires, in England, is an associa- 
tion of pensioned soldiers of trustworthy character, founded in 
1859 by Captain Sir Edward Walter, K.C.B. (1823-1904) 
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It was first started in a very small way, with the intention 
of providing occupation for none but wounded soldiers. The 
nucleus of the corps consisted of eight men, each of whom had 
lost a limb. The demand, however, for neat, uniformed, trusty 
men, to perform certain light duties, encouraged the founder to 
extend his idea, and the corps developed into a large self-sup- 
porting organization. Tn 1906 there were over 3000 members 
of the corps, more than 2000 of whom served in London. Out- 
stations were established in various large towns of the kingdom, 
and the corps extended its operations also to the colonies. 

COMMISSIONER, in general an officer appointed to carry out 
some particular work, or to discharge the duty of a particular 
office ; one who is a member of a commission (q,v,). In this sense 
the word is applied to members of a permanently constituted 
department of the administration, as civil service commissioners, 
commissioners of income-tax, commissioners in lunacy, &c. 
It is also the title given to the heads of or important officials in 
various governmental departments, as commissioner of customs. 
In some British possessions in Africa and the Pacific the head 
of the government is styled high commissioner. In India a 
commissioner is the chief administrative official of a division 
which includes several districts. The office does not exist in 
Madras, where the same duties are discharged by a lioard of 
revenue, but is found m most of the other provinces. The com- 
missioner comes midway between the local government and the 
district officer. In the regulation provinces the district officer is 
called a collector (q.v.), and in the non-regulation provinces a 
deputy - commissioner. In the former he must always be a 
member of the covenanted civil service, but m the latter he 
may be a military officer. 

A chief commissioner is a high Indian official, governing a 
province inferior in status to a lieutenant-governorship, but in 
direct subordination to the governor-general in council. The 
provinces which have chief commissioners are the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Coorg. The agent to the governor-general of Baluchistan is 
also chief commissioner of British Baluchistan, the agent to the 
governor-general of Rajputana is also chief commi.ssioner of 
the British district of Ajmere-Merwara, and there is a chief 
commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar islands. Several 
provinces, such as the Punjab, Oudh, Burma and Assam, were 
administered by chief commissioners before they were raised 
to the status of lieutenant-governorships (see Lieutenant). 

A commissioner for oaths in England is a solicitor appointed 
by the lord chancellor to administer oaths to persons making 
affidavits for the purpose of any cause or matter. The Com- 
missioner for Oaths Act 1889 (with an amending act 1891), 
amending and consolidating various other acts, regulates the 
appointment and powers of such commissioners. In most large 
towns the minimum qualification for appointment is six years* 
continuous practice, and the application must be supported by 
two barristers, two solicitors and at least six neighbours of 
the applicant. The charge made by commissioners for every 
oath, declaration, affirmation or attestation upon honour is 
one shilling and sixpence ; for marking each exhibit (a document 
or other thing sworn to in an affidavit and shown to a deponent 
when being sworn), one shilling. 

COMMITMENT, in English law, a precept or warrant in writing, 
made and issued by a court or judicial officer (including, in cases 
of treason, the privy council or a secretary of state), directing 
the conveyance of a person named or sufficiently described 
therein to a prison or other legal place of custody, and his 
detention therein for a time specified, or until the person to be 
detained has done a certain act specified in the warrant, <?.g. paid 
a fine imposed upon him on conviction. Its character will be 
more easily grasped by reference to a form now in use under 
statutory authority : — 

In the county of A, Petty Sessional Division of B. 

To each ana all of the constables of the county of A and the 
governor of His Majesty’s Pmon at C. 

E. F. hereinafter called the defendant has this day been convicted 
before the court of summaiy jurisdiction sitting at D. 

(Here the conviction and adjudication is stated ) 


You the said constables are hereby commanded to convey the 
defendant to the said prison, and there deliver him to the governor 
thereof together with this warrant : and you the governor of the 
said prison to receive the defendant into your custody and keep 
him to hard labour for the space of three calendar months. 

Dated Signature and seal of 

a justice of the peace. 

A commitment as now understood differs from committal,** 
which is the decision of a court to send a person to prison, and 
not the document containing the directions to executive and 
ministerial officers of the law which are consequent on the 
decision. An interval must necessarily elapse between the 
decision to commit and the making out of the warrant of com- 
mitment, during which intei^’^al the detention in custody of the 
person committed is undoubtedly legal, A commitment differs 
also from a warrant of arrest {mandat d*amener), in that it is not 
made until after the person to be detained has actually appeared, 
or has been summoned, before the court which orders committal, 
to answer to some charge. 

If not always, at any rate since 1679, a warrant of commitment 
has been necessary to justify officers of the law in conveying 
a prisoner to gaol and a gaoler in receiving and detaining him 
there. It is ordinarily essential to a valid commitment that it 
should contain a specific statement of the particular cause of the 
detention ordered. To this the chief, if not the only exception, 
is in the case of commitments by order of either House of Parlia- 
ment (May, Pari. Pr., iithed, 63, 70, 90). Commitments by 
justices of the peace must be under their hands and seals. Com- 
mitments by a court of record if formally drawn up are under 
the seal of the court. 

Every person in custody is entitled, under the Habeas Corpus 
Act 1679, receive within six hours of demand from the officer 
in whose custody he is, a copy of any warrant of commitment 
under which he is detained, and may challenge its legality by 
application for a writ of habeas corpus. 

So far as concerns the acts of justices and tribunals of limited 
jurisdiction, the stringency of the rules as to commitments is an 
important aid to the liberty of the subject. 

In the case of superior courts no statutory forms of commit- 
ment exist, and the same formalities are not so strictly enforced. 
Committal of a person present in court for contempt of the court 
is enforced by his immediate arrest by the tipstaff as soon as 
committal is ordered, and he may be detained in prison on a 
memorandum of the clerk or registrar of the court while a formal 
order is Ixing drawn up. And in the case of persons sentenced 
at assizes and quarter sessions the only written authority for 
enforcement is a calendar of the prisoners tric'd, on which the 
.sentences are entered up, signed by the presiding judge. 

Commitments are usually made by courts of criminal juris- 
diction in respect of offences against the criminal law, but are also 
occasionally made as a punishment for disobedience to the orders 
made in a civil court, e.g. where a judgment debtor having means 
to pay refuses to satisfy the judgment debt, or in cases where 
the person committed has been guilty of a direct contempt of 
the court. 

The expenses of executing a warrant of commitment, so far 
as not paid by the prisoner, are defrayed out of the parliamentary 
grants for the maintenance of prisons. 

COMMITTEE (from committi, an Anglo-Fr. past participle of 
commettfe, Lat. committer e, to entrust ; the modem Fr. equivalent 
comiti is derived from the Eng.), a person or body of persons to 
whom something is ** committed ** or entrusted. The term is 
used of a person or persons to whom the charge of the body 
(** committee of the person **) or of the property and business 
affairs (“ committee of the estate *’) of a lunatic is committed 
by the court (see Insanity). In this sense the English usage is 
to pronounce the word commi-ttee. The more common meaning 
of “ committee ** (pronounced committ*y) is that of a body of 
persons elected or appointed to consider and deal with certain 
matters of business, specially or generally referred to it. 

COMMODIANUS9 a Christian Latin poet, who ffourished about 
A.D. 250. The only ancient writers who mention him are 
Gennadius, presbyter of Massilia (end of 5th century), in his De 
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scriptortbus ecclesiasiicis, and Pope Gelastus in De libris 
recipiendts €t non fecipteniis, in wmch his works are classed as 
Apocryphi, probably on account of certain heterbdox statements 
contained in them. Commodianus is supposed to have been an 
African. As he himself tells us^ he was originally a heathen, but 
was converted to Christianity when advanced in years, and felt 
called upon to instruct the ignorant in the truth. He was the 
author of two extant Latin poems, Instruchmes and Carmen 
apologettcum (first published in 1852 by J. B. Pitra in the 
Spictlegium Solesmense, from a MS. in the Middlehill collection, 
now at Cheltenham, supposed to have been brought from the 
monastery of Bobbio). The Instructiones consist of 80 poems, 
each of which is an acrostic (with the exception of 60, where the 
initial letters are in alphabetical order). The initials of 80, read 
backwards, give Commodianus Mendicus Christi. The Apolo- 
gettcum, undoubtedly by Commodianus, although the name of 
the author (as well as the title) is absent from the MS., is free 
from the acrostic restriction. The first part of the Instructiones 
is addressed to the heathens and Jews, and ridicules the divinities 
of classical mythology ; the second contains reflections on 
Antichrist, the end of the world, the Resurrection, and advice to 
Christians, penitents and the clergy. In the Apologettcum all 
mankind are exhorted to repent, in view of the approaching end of 
the world. The appearance of Antichrist, identified with Nero 
and the Man from the East, is expected at an early date. 
Although they display fiery dogmatic zeal, the poems cannot be 
considered quite orthodox. To the classical scholar the metre 
alone is of interest. Although they are professedly written m 
hexameters, the rules of quantity are sacrificed to accent. The 
first four lines of the Instructiones may be quoted by way of 
illustration : 

Praefatio nostra viam errant 1 demonstrat, 

Respcctumque bonum, cum venerit saecuh meta, 

Actemum hen, quod discrcdunt inscia corda 

Ego similiter erravi tempore multo " 

These versus pohtici (as they are called) show that the change was 
already passing over Latin which resulted in the formation of the 
Romance languages. The use of cases and genders, the construc- 
tion of verbs and prepositions, and the verbal forms exhibit 
striking irregularities. The author, however, shows an acquaint- 
ance with Latin poets — Horace, Virgil, Lucretius. 

Tlic best edition of the text is by B Dombart (Vienna, 1887), and 
a good account of the poems will be found in M Manitius, Ges^htchte 
der chnsthch-lateinischen Poeste (1891), with bibliography, to which 
may be added G Boissier, “ t'ommodien," m the MHanges Renter 
(1887) ; H Brewer, Kommodtan von Gam (Paderborn, 1906) , 
L. Vernier, “ La Versification latine populaire en Afrique/’ in Revue 
de phtlologte, xv. (1891) ; and C E. Fieppcl, Commodten, Arnobe, 
Lactance (1893). Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist of Roman Literature (Eng. 
trans , 384), should also be consulted. 

COMMODORE (a form of “ commander ; in the 17th century 
the term commandore is used), a temporary rank in the 
British navy for an officer in command of a squadron. There are 
two kinds, one with and the other without a captain below him in 
his ship, the first holding the temporar)'- rank, pay, &:c., of a rear- 
admiral, the other that of captain. It is also given as a courtesy 
title to the senior officer of a squadron of more than three vessels. 
In the United States navy “ commodore ” was a courtesy title 
given to captains who had been in command of a squadron. In 
1862 it was made a commissioned rank, but was abolished in 1899. 
The name is given to the president of a yacht club, as of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, and to the senior captain of a fleet of 
merchant vessels 

COMMODUS, LUCIUS AELIUS AURELIUS (161-192), also 
called Marcus Antoninus, emperor of Rome, son of Marcus 
Aurelius and Faustina, was bom at I.anuvium on the 31st of 
August 161. In spite of a careful education he soon showed a 
fondness for low society and amusement. At the age of fifteen he 
was associated by his father in the government. On the death of 
Aurelius, whom he had accompanied in the war against the Quadi 
and Marcomanni, he hastily concluded peace and hurried back to 
Rome (180). The first years of his reign were uneventful, but in 
183 he was attacked by an assassin at the instigation of his sister 


Ludlla and many members of the senate, which felt deeply 
insulted by the contemptuous manner m which Commodus 
treated it. From this time he became tyrannical. Many 
distinguished Romans were put to death as implicated in the 
conspiracy, and others were executed for no reason at all. The 
treasury was exhausted by lavi.sh expenditure on gladiatorial and 
wild beast comlmts and on the soldiery, and the property of the 
wealthy was confiscated. At the same time Commodus, proud 
of his bodily strength and dexterity, exhibited himself in the 
arena, slew wild animals and fought with gladiators, and com- 
manded that he should be worshipped as the Roman Hercules. 
Plots against his life naturally began to spring up That of his 
favourite Perennis, praefect of the praetorian guard, was dis- 
covered in time. The next danger was from the people, who were 
infuriated by the dearth of corn The mob repelled the praetorian 
guard, but the execution of the hated minister Cleander quieted 
the tumult. The attempt also of the daring highwayman 
Maternus to seize the empire was betrayed ; but at last Eclectus 
the emperor’s chamberlain, Laetus the praefect of the praetorians, 
and his mistress Marcia, finding their names on the list of those 
doomed to death, united to destroy him. He was poisoned, and 
then strangled by a wrestler named Narcissus, on the 31st of 
December 192. During his reign unimportant wars were success- 
fully carried on by his generals Clodius Albinus, Pescennius 
Niger and Ulpius Marcellus. The frontier of Dacia was success- 
fully defended against the Scythians and Sarmatians, and a tract 
of territory reconquered in north Britain. In 1874 a statue of 
Commodus was dug up at Rome, in which he is represented as 
Hercules — a lion’s skin on his head, a club in his right and the 
apples of the Hesperides in his left hand. 

bee Aelms Lampndius, Herodian, and fragments m Dio Cassius , 
H Schiller, Geschtchte der rdmtschen Kaiser zett , J Zurcher, “ Com- 
modus “ (1868, in Budmger's Untersuchungen zur rdmtschen Katset- 
geschtchte, a cnticism of Herodian ’s account) , Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencvclopddte. 11. 2464 ff (von Rohden) ; Hecr, ** Der histonschc 
Wert des Vita Commodi " {Phtlologus, Supplementbantl ix ) 

COMMON LAW, like civil law,” a phrase with many shades of 
meaning, and probably best defined with reference to the various 
things to which it is opposed. It is contrasted with statute law, 
as law not promulgated by the sovereign body ; with equity, as 
the law prevailing between man and man, unless when the court 
of chancery assumed jurisdiction ; and with local or customary 
law, as the general law for the whole realm, tolerating variations 
m certain districts and under certain conditions. It is also 
sometimes contrasted with civil, or canon, or international law, 
which are foreign systems recognized in certain special courts 
only and within limits defined by the common law. As against 
all these contrasted kinds of law, it may he described broadly as 
the universal law of the realm, which applies wherever they have 
not been introduced, and which is supposed to have a principle 
for every possible case Occasionally, it would appear to he used 
in a sense which would exclude the law developed by at all events 
the more modem decisions of the courts. 

Blackstone divides the civil law of England into lex scripta or 
statute law, and lex non script a or common law. The latter, he 
says, consists of (1) general customs, which are the common law 
strictly so called, (2) particular customs prevailing in certain 
districts, and (3) laws used in particular courts. The first is the 
law by which proceedings and determinations in the king’s 
ordinary courts of justice are guided and directed.” That the 
eldest son alone is heir to his ancestor, that a deed is of no validity 
unless sealed and delivered, that wills shall be construed more 
favourably and deeds more strictly, are examples of common law 
doctrines, ** not set down in any written statute or ordinance, but 
depending on immemorial us«^e for their support ” The validity 
of these usages is to he determined by the judges — “ the de- 
positaries of the law, the living oracles who must decide in all 
cases of doubt, and who are bound by an oath to decide according 
to the law of the land." Their judgments are preserved as 
records, and ** it is an established rule to abide by former pre- 
cedents where the same points come again in litigation.” The 
extraordinary deference paid to precedents is the source of the 
most striking peculiarities of the English common law. There 

VI. 25 a 
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can be little doubt that it was the rigid adherence ol the common 
law courts to established precedent which caused the rise of an 
independent tribunal administering justice on more equitable 
principles — the tribunal of the dmncellor, the court of chwcer^r. 
And the old common law courts — the king^s bench, common 
pleas and exchequer— were always, as compared with the court 
of chancery, distinguished for a certain narrowness and techni- 
cality of reasoning. At the same time the common law was never 
a hxed or rigid system. In the application of old precedents to 
the changing circumstances of society, and in the development 
of new principles to meet pew cases, the common law courts 
displayed an immense amount of subtlety and ingenuity, and a 
great deal of sound sense. The continuity of the system was not 
less remarkable than its elasticity. Two great defects of form 
long dis6gured the English law. One was the separation of 
common law and equity. The Judicature Act of 1873 remedied 
this by merging the jurisdiction of all the courts in one supreme 
court, and causing equitable principles to prevail over those of the 
common law where they differ. The other is the overwhelming 
miiss of precedents in which the law is embedded. This can only 
be removed by some well-conceived scheme of the nature of a 
code or digest ; to some extent this difficulty has been overcome 
by such acts as the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, the Partnership 
Act 1890 and the Sale of Goods Act 1893. 

I'lie English common Jaw may be described as a pre-eminently 
national system. Based on Saxon customs, moulded by Norman 
lawyers, and jealous of foreign systems, it is, as Bacon says, as 
mixed as the English language and as truly national. And like the 
language, it has been taken into other English-speaking countries, 
and is the foundation of the law in the United States. 

COMMON L0D01NG«H0USE, a house, or part of a house, 
where persons of the poorer classes are received for gain, and in 
which they use one or more rooms in common with the rest of 
the inmates, who are not members of one family, whether for 
eating or sleeping ” (Langdon v. Broadhevt^ 1877, 37 L.T. 434 ; 
Booth V, Ferretl, 1890, 25 Q.B.D. 87). There is no statutor)' 
definition of the class of houses in England intended to be in- 
('luded in the expression “ common lodging-house/* but the above 
definition is very generally accepted as embracing tho.se houses 
which, under the Public Health and other Acts, must be registered 
and inspected. The provisions of the Public Health Act 1875 
are that every urban and rural district council must keep registers 
showing the names and residences of the keepers of all common 
lodging-houses in tlieir districts, the situation of every such house, 
and the number of lodgers authorized by them to be received 
therein. They may require the keeper to affix and keep unde- 
faced and legible a notice with the words “ registered common 
lodging-house ” in some conspicuous place on the outside of the 
house, and may make by-laws fixing the number of lodgers, 
for the separation of the sexes, for promoting cleanliness and 
ventilation, for the giving of notices and the taking of precautions 
in case of any infectious disease, and generally for the well 
ordering of such houses. The keeper of a common lodging-house 
IS required to limewash the walls and ceilings twice a year — 
in April and October — ^and to provide a proper water-supply. 
The whole of the house must be open at all times to the inspection 
of any officer of a council. The county of London (except the 
city) IS under the Common Lodging Houses Acts 1851 and 1853, 
with the Sanitary Act 1866 and the Sanitary Law Amendment 
Act 1874, The administration of these acts was, from 1851 to 
1894, in the hands of the chief commissioner of police, when it 
was transferred to the London County Council 

COMMON ORDER, BOOK OF, sc>metime.s called The Order 
of Gena^a or Kmx's Liturgy^ a directory for public worship 
in the Reformed Church in Scotland. In 1557 the Scottish 
Protestant lords in council enjoined the use of the English 
Common Prayer, t.e. the Second Book of Edward VI. Mean- 
while, at Frankfort, among British Protestant refugees, a con- 
troversy was going on l>etween the upholders of the Ei^iish 
liturgy and the French Reformed Order of Worship respectively. 
By way of compromise John Knox and other ministers drew up 
a new liturgy based upori earlier Continental Reformed Services, 


whidi was not deemed satisfactory, but which on his removal 
to Geneva he published in 1556 for the use of the English con*- 
giegations in that city. The Geneva book nuide its way to 
Scotland, and was used here and there by Reformed congregations. 
Knox*5 teturn in 1559 strengthened its position, and in 1562 the 
General Assembly enjoined the uniform use of it as the Book 
of Our Common Order** in “the administration of the Sacra- 
ments and solemnization of marriages arid burials of the dead.’* 
In 1564 a new and enlarged edition was printed in Edinburgh, 
and the Assembly ordered that every Minister, exhorter and 
reader ’* should have a copy and use the Order contained therein 
not only for marriage and the sacraments but also in Prayer,** 
thus ousting the hitherto permissible use of the Second Book of 
Edward VL at ordinary service. “ The rubrics as retained 
from the Book of Geneva made provision for an extempore 
prayer before the sermon, and allowed the minister some latitude 
in the other two prayers. The forms for the special services 
were more strictly imposed, but liberty was also given to vary 
some of the prayers in them. The rubrics of the Scottish portion 
of the book are somewhat stricter, and, indeed, one or two of 
the Geneva rubrics were made more absolute in the Scottish 
emendations ; but no doubt the ‘ Book of Common Order * 
is best described as a discretionary liturgy.’* 

It will be convenient here to give the contents of the edition 
printed by Andrew Hart at Edinburgh in 1611, and described 
(a.s was usually the case) as The Psalmes of David in Meeter, with 
the Prose, whereunto is added Prayers commonly used in the Kir he, 
and private houses : with a perpetuall Kalendar and all the Changes 
of the Moone that shall happen for the space of Six Yeeres to come. 
They are as follows 

(i ) The Calendar ; (ii.) The names of the Faires of Scotland ; 
(iii.) The Confession of Faith used at Geneva and received by 
the Church of Scotland ; (iv.-vii.) Concerning the election and 
duties of Ministers, Elders and Deacons, and Superintendent ,* 
(viii.) An order of Ecclesiastical Discipline ; (ix.) The Order of 
Excommunication and of Public Repentance ; (x.) The Visita- 
tion of the Sick ; (xi.) The Manner of Burial ; (xii.) The Order of 
Public Worship— Forms of Confession and Prayer after Sermon ; 
(xiii.) Other Public Prayers ; (xiv.) The Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper ; (xv.) The Form of Marriage ; (xvi.) The Order 
of Baptism ; (xvii.) A Treatise on Fasting with the order thereof ; 
(xviii.) The Psalms of David ; (xix.) Conclusions or Doxologies , 
(xx.) Hymns — metrical versions of the Decalogue, Magnificat, 
Apostle.^’ Creed, &c. ; (xxi.) Calvin’s Catechism ; (xxii. and 
xxiii.) Prayers for Private Hou.se$ and Miscellaneous Prayers, e.g. 
for a man before he begins his work. 

The Psalms and Catechism together occupy more than half 
the book. ITie chapter on burial is significant. In place of the 
long office of the Catholic Church we have simply this statement : 
— “ The corpse is reverently brought to the grave, accompanied 
with the Congregation, without any further ceremonies : which 
being buried, the Minister (if he be present and required) goeth 
to the Church, if it be not far off, and maketh some comfortable 
exhortation to the people, touching death and resurrection.” 
This (with the exception of the bracketed words) was taken over 
from the Book of Geneva. The Westminster Directory which 
superseded the Book of Common Order also enjoins interment 
“ without any ceremony,” such being stigmatized as “ no way 
beneficial to the dead and many ways hurtful to the living.” 
Qvil honours may, however, be rendered. 

Revs. G. W. Sprott and Thomas Leishman, in the introduction 
to their edition of the Book of Common Order, and of the West*- 
minster Directory published in 1868, collected a valuable series 
of notices as to the actual usage of the former book for the period 
(1,54^1645) during which it was enjoined by ecclesiastical law. 
Wh^ ministers were not available suitable persons (often old 
pritats, sometimes schoolmasters) were selected as readers. Good 
contemporary accounts of Scottish worship are those of W, 
Cowper (i568“i6i 9), bishop of Galloway, in his Seven Days^ 
Conference between a CathMc Christian and a Catholic Roman 
(Cf 1615), and Alexander Henderson in The Government and Order 
of tile Church of Scotland (1641). There was doubtless a good 
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deal of variety at diSexient times and in different localities. 
Early in the 17th century under the twofold influence of the 
Dut^ Church, with which the Scottish clergy were in close 
connexion, and of James L^s endeavours to " justle out'* a 
liturgy which gave the liberty of “ conceiving ** prayers, ministers 
began in prayer to read less and extemporize more. 

Turning again to the legislative history, in 1567 the prayers 
were done into Gaelic ; in 1579 parliament order^ all gentlemen 
and yeomen holding property of a certain value to possess copies. 
The assembly of i6or declined to alter any of the existing 
prayers but expressed a willingness to admit new ones. Between 
1606 and 1618 various attempts were made under English and 
Episcopal influence, by assemblies afterwards declared unlawful, 
to set aside the “ Book of Common Order.” The efforts of 
James L, Charles I. and Archbishop Laud proved fruitless ; 
in 1637 the reading of Laud*s draft of a new form of service 
based on the English prayer book led to riots in Edinburgh and to 
general discontent in the country. The General Assembly of 
Glasgow in 1638 abjured Laud*s took and took its stand again 
by the Book of Common Order, an act repeated by the assembly 
of 1639, which also demurred against innovations proposed by 
the English separatists, who objected altogether to liturgical 
forms, and in particular to the Lord’s Prayer, the Gloria Patri 
and the minister kneeling for private devotion in the pulpit. 
An Aberdeen printer named Ralmn was publicly censured for 
having on his own authority shortened one of the prayers. 
The following years witnessed a counter attempt to introduce 
the Scottish liturgy into England, especially for those who in the 
southern kingdom were inclined to Presbyterianism. This 
effort culminated in the Westminster Assembly of divines 
which met in 1643, at which six commissioners from the Church 
of Scotland were present, and joined in the task of drawing up 
a Common Confession, Catechism and Directory for the three 
kingdoms. The commissioners reported to the General Assembly 
of 1644 that this Common Directory “ is so begun . . , that we 
could not think upon any particular Directory for our own Kirk.” 
The General Assembly of 1645 careful study approved 
the new order. An act of Assembly on the 3rd of February and 
an act of parliament on the 6th of February ordered its use in 
every church, and henceforth, though there was no act setting 
aside the “ Book of Common Order,” the Westminster Directory 
was of primary authority. The Directory was meant simply 
to make known “ the general heads, the sense and scope of the 
Prayers and other parts of Public Worship,” and if need be, 
“ to give a help and furniture.” The act of parliament recogniz- 
ing the Directory was annulled at the Restoration and the book 
has never since been acknowledged by a civil authority in Scot- 
land. But General Assemblies have frequently recommended its 
use, and worship in Presbyterian churches is largely conducted 
on the lines of the Westminster Assembly’s Directory. 

The modem Book of Common Order or Euchologton is a com- 
pilation drawn from various sources and issued by the Church 
Service Society, an organization which endeavours to promote 
lituiTgical usages within the Established Church of Scotland. 

COMMONPLACE, a translation of the Gr. Kotvhs t6wo^, 
t,e, a passage or argument appropriate to several cases ; a 
“ common-place took ” is a collection of such passages or 
quotations arranged for Heference under general heads either 
alphabetically or on some method of classification. To such a 
book the name adversaria was given, which is an adaptation of 
the Latin adversaria scripta, notes written on one side, the side 
opposite (adversus), of a paper or book. From its original mean- 
ing the word came to be used as meaning something hackneyed, 
a platitude or truism, and so, as an adjective, equivalent to 
trivial or ordinary. It was first spelled as two words, then with 
a hyphen, and so still in the sense of a “ common-place took.” 

COMMON PLEAS, COURT OP, formerly one of the three 
English common law courts at Westminster — the other two 
betag the king’s bench and exchequer. The court of common 
pleas was an offshoot of the Curia Regis or king’s council. 
Previous to M^a Carta, the king’s council, especially that 
portion of it whi^ was charged with the management of judicial 
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and revenue business, followed the king’s person. This, as far as 
private litigation was concemedi, caused great inccwivenience 
to the unfortunate suitors whose plaints awaited the attention 
of the court, for they had, of necessity, also to follow the king 
from place to place, or lose the opportunity of having their 
causes tried. Accordingly, Magna C^rta enacted that common 
pleas (communia placita) or causes between subject and subject, 
should be held in some fixed place and not follow the court. 
This place was fixed at Westmmster. The court was presided 
over by a chief {captialis fustmanus de commum banco) and four 
puisne judges. The jurisdiction of the common pleas was, by the 
Judicature Act 1873, vested in the king’s bench division of the 
High Court of Justice, 

COMMONS, 1 the term for the lands held in commonalty, a 
relic of the system on which the lands of England were for the 
most part cultivated during the middle ages. The 
country was divided into vills, or townships — often, 
though not necessarily, or always, coterminous with 
the parish. In each stood a cluster of houses, a village, in which 
dwelt the men of the township, and around the village lay the 
arable fields and other lands, which they worked as one common 
farm. Save for a few small inclosures near the village — for 
gardens, orchards or paddocks for young stock — the whole town- 
ship was free from permanent fencing. The arable lands lay in 
large tracts divided into compartments or fields, usually three 
in number, to receive in constant rotation the triennial succession 
of wheat (or rye), spring crops (such as barley, oats, beans or 
peas), and fallow. Low-lying lands were used as meadows, and 
there were sometimes pastures fed according to fixed rules. 
The poorest land of the township was left waste — to supply feed 
for the cattle of the community, fuel, wood for repairs, and any 
other commodity of a renewable or practically inexhaustible 
character.^ This waste land is the common of our own days. 

It would seem likely that at one time there was no division, 
as between individual inhabitants or householders, of any of the 
lands of the township, but only of the products. But so far back 
as accurate information extends the arable land is found to be 
parcelled out, ea(‘h householder owning strips in each field. 
These strips are always long and narrow, and lie in sets parallel 
with one another. The plough for cultivating the fields was 
maintained at the common expense of the village, and the draught 
oxen were furnished by the householders. From the time when 
the crop was carried till the next sowing, the field lay open to the 
cattle of the whole vill, which also had the free run of the fallow 
field throughout the year. But when two of the three fields were 
under crops, and the meadows laid up for hay, it is obvious that 
the cattle of the township required some other resort for pastur- 
age. This was supplied by the waste or common Upon it the 
householder turned out the oxen and horses which he contributed 
to the plough, and the cows and sheep, winch were useful in 
manuring the common fields, — in the words ot an old law case : 
“ horses and oxen to plough the land, and cows and sheep to 
compester it.” Thus the use of the common by each householder 
was naturally measured by the slock which he kept for the service 
of the common fields ; and when, at a later period, questions 
arose as to the extent of the rights on the common, the necessary 
practice furnished the rule, that the commoner could turn out 
as many head of cattle as he could keep by means of the lands 
which were parcelled out to him, — the rule of levancy and cou- 
chancy, which has come down to the present day. 

In the earliest post-conquest times the vill or township is 
foupd to be associated with an over-lord. There has been much 
contre versy on the question, whether the vill originally 
owned its lands free from any control, and was subse- 
quently reduced to a state of subjection and to a large 
extent deprived of its ownership, or whether its whole history 
has been one of gradual emaneijmtion, the ownership of the waste, 

^ For the commons (commumlates) in a socio-pohtical sense see 
Representation and Parliament. 

® There w an entry on the court rolls of the manor of Wimbledon 
of the division amongst the mhabitants of the vill of the crab-apples 
growing on the common. 
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or CM^iilonvnow asctiMi by the law to the lord being a remnant 
bf his ownership of all the lands of the vill. (See Manor.) 

' At whatever date the over-lord first appeared, and whatever 
may have been the personal relations Of the villagers to him from 
time to time after his appearance, there can be Imrdly any doubt 
that the village lands, whether arable, meadow or waste, were sulv 
stantially the property of the villagers for the purposes of use and 
enjoyment. They resorted freely to the common for such purposes 
as were incident to their system of agriculture, and regulated its 
use amongst themselves. The idea that the common was the 
** lord’s waste,*’ and that he had the power to do what he liked 
with it, subject to specific and limited qualifying rights in others, 
was, there is little doubt, the creation of the Norman lawyers. 

One of the earliest assertions of the lord s proprietary' 
interest in waste lands is contained in the Statute of Merton, a 
statute Statute which, it is well to notice, was passed in one 
ofMartoa of the first assemblies of the barons of England, before 
aad w§§t^ the commons of the realm were summoned to parlia- 
mlasifi* ment. This statute, which became law in the year 

f acoaa provided “ that the great men of England (which 
had enfeoffed knights and their freeholders of small tenements 
in their great manors) ” might make their profit of their lands, 
wastes, woods and pastures,” if they left sufficient pasture 
for the service of the tenements they had granted. Some fifty 
years later, another statute, that of Westminster the Second, 
supplemented the Statute of Merton by enabling the lord of the 
soil to inclose common lands, not only against his own tenants, 
but against “ neighbours ” claiming pasture there. These two 
pieces of legislation undoubtedly mark the growth of the doctnne 
which converted the over-lord’s territorial sway into property 
of the modern kind, and a corresponding loosening of the hold 
of the rural townships on the wastes of their neighbourhood. 
To what extent the two acts were used, it is very difficult to say. 
We know, from later controversies, that they made no very great 
change in the system on which the country was cultivated, 
a system to which, as we have seen, commons were essential. 
In some counties, indeed, inclosures had, by the Tudor 
period, made greater progress than in others. T Tusser, in his 
eulogiuni on inclosed farming, cites Suffolk and Essex as inclosed 
counties by way of contrast to Norfolk, Cambridgeshire and 
Leicestershire, where the open or “ champion ” (champam) 
system prevailed. The Statutes of Merton and Westminster 
may have had something to do with the progress of inclosed 
farming ; but it is probable that their chief operation lay in 
furnishing the lord of the manor with a farm on the new system, 
side by side with the common fields, or with a deer park. 

I'he first event which really endangered the village system was 
the coming of the Black Death. This scourge is said to have 
swept away half the population of the country. The 
Death, disappearance, by no means uncommon, of a whole 
family gave the over-lord of the vill the opportunity 
of appropriating, by way of escheat, the holding of the house- 
hold in the common fields. The land-holding population of the 
townships and the persons interested in the commons were thus 
sensibly diminished. 

Dining the Wars of the Roses the small cultivator is thought 
to have again made headway. But his diminished numbers, 
and the larger interest which the lords had acquired in the lands 
of each vill, no doubt facilitated the determined attack on the 
common-field system which marked the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. 

This attack, which had for its chief object the conversion of 
arable land into pasture for the sake of sheep-breeding, was 
The Tudor outcome of many causes. It was no longer of 
agrariaa importance to a territorial magnate to possess a large 
revoiu- body of followers pledged to his interests by their 
connexion with the land. On the other hand, wool 
commanded a hi^h price, and the growth of towns and of foreign 
commerce supplied abundant markets. At the same time the 
confiscation of the monastic possessions introduced a race of 
new over-lords — not bound to their territories by any family 
traditions, and also tended to spread the view that the strong 


hand was its owit justification. In order to keep large flocks 
and send many bales of wool to market, each landowner strove 
to increase his range of pasture, and with this view to Convert the 
arable fields of his vill into ^rass land. There is abundant 
evidence both from the complaints of writers such as Latimer 
and Sir Thomas More, and from the Statutes and royal com- 
missions of the day, that large inclosures were made at this time, 
and that the process was effected with much injustice and 
accompanied by great h&rdship. “ Where,” says Bishop Latimer 
in one of his courageous and vigorous denunciations of “ inclosers 
and rent-raisers,” there have been many householders and 
inhabitants, there is now but a shepherd and his dog.” In the 
full tide of this movement, and despite Latimer’s appeals, the 
Statutes of Merton and Westminster the Second were confirmed 
and re-enacted. Both common fields and commons no doubt 
disappeared in many places ; and the country saw the first 
notable instalment of inclosure. But from the evidence of later 
years it is clear that a very large area of the country was still 
cultivated on the common-field system for another couple of 
centuries. When inclosure on any considerable scale again 
came into favour, it was effected on quite different principles ; 
and before describing what was essentially a modern movement, 
it will he convenient to give a brief outline of the principles of 
law applicable to commons at the present day. 

Law, — The distinguishing feature in law of common land is, 
that it is land the soil of which belongs to one person, and from 
which certain other persons take certain profits — for 
example, the bite of the grass by the mouth of cattle, 
or gorse, bushes or heather for fuel or litter. The 
right to take such a profit is a right of common ; the right to feed 
cattle on common land is a right of common of pasture ; while 
the right of cutting hushes, gorse or heather (more rarely of 
lopping trees) is known as a right of common of estovers {estouviers) 
or botes (respectively from the Norman-French estouffer, and the 
Saxon boiafi, to furnish). Another right of common is thc*t of 
turbary, or the right to cut turf or peat for fuel. There are also 
rights of taking sand, gravel or loam for the repair and mainten- 
ance of land. The persons who enjoy any of these rights are 
called commoners. 

From the sketch of the common-field system of agriculture 
which has been given, we shall readily infer that a large proportion 
of the commons of the country, and of the peculiarities of the 
law relating to commons, are traceable to that system. Thus, 
common rights are mostly attached to, or enjoyed with, certain 
lands or houses. A right of common of pasture usually consists 
of the right to turn out as many cattle as the farm or other 
private land of the commoner can support in winter ; for, as 
we have seen, the enjoyment of the common, in the village 
system, belonged to the householders of the village, and was 
necessarily measured by their holdings in the common fields. 
The cattle thus commonable are said to be levant and couchani, i e, 
uprising and down-lying on the land. But it has now been 
decided that they need not in fact be so kept. At the present 
day a commoner may turn out any cattle belonging to him, 
wherever they are kept, provided they do not exceed in number 
the head of cattle which can be supported by the stored summer 
produce of the land in respect of which the right is claimed, 
together with any winter herbage it produces. The animals 
which a commoner may usually turn out are those which were 
employed in the village system — ^horses, oxen, cows and sheep. 
These animals are termed commonable animals. A right may be 
claimed for other animals, such as donkeys, pigs and geese ; 
but they are termed non-commonablc, and the right can only be 
established on proof of special usjige. A right of pasture attached 
to land in the way we h%ve described is said to be apptndant 
or appurtenant to such land. Common of pasture appendant to 
land can only be claimed for commonable cattle ; and it is held 
to have been originally attached only to arable land, though in 
claiming the right no proof that the land was originally arable 
is necessary. This species of common right is, in fact, the direct 
survival of the use by the village householder of the common 
of the township ; while common of pasture appurtenant 
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represents rights which grew up between neighbouring towmhips, 
or, in later times, by direct grant from the owner of the soil of the 
common to some other landowner, or (in the case of copyholders) 
by local custom. 

The characteristic of connexion with house or land also marks 
other rights of common. Thus a right of taking gorse or bushes, 
or of lopping wood for fuel, called fire-bote, is limited to the taking 
of such fuel as may be necessary for the hearths of a particular 
house, and no more may be taken than is thus required. The 
same condition applies to cqmmon of imrbary, which in its more 
usual form authorizes the commoner to cut the heather, which 
grows thicldy upon poor soils, with the roots and adhering earth, 
to a depth of about 9 in. Similarly, wood taken for the repairs 
of buildings (hmse-hte), or of hedges {hedge-bote or hey-boie), 
must be limited in quantity to the requirements of the house, 
farm buildings and hedges of the particular property to which 
the right is attached. And heather taken for litter cannot be 
taken in larger quantities than is necessary for manuring the 
lands in respect of which the right is enjoyed. It is illegal to 
take the wood or heather from the common, and to sell it to any 
one who has not himself a right to take it. So, also, a right of 
digging sand, gravel, clay or loam is usually appurtenant to 
land, and must be exercised with reference to the repair of the 
roads, or the improvement of the soil, of the particular property 
to which the right is attached. 

We have already alluded to the fact that, in Norman and later 
days, every vill or township was associated with some over-lord, — 
some one responsible to the crown, either directly or through 
other superior lords, for the holding of the land and the per- 
formance of certain duties of defence and military support. 
To this lord the law has assigned the ownership of the soil of the 
common of the vill ; and the common has for many centuries 
been styled the waste of the manor. The trees and bushes on 
the common belong to the lord, subject to any rights of lopping 
or cutting which the commoners may possess. The ground, sand 
and subsoil are his, and even the grass, though the commoners 
have the right to take it by the mouths of their cattle. To the 
over-lord, also, was assigned a seignory over all the other lands 
of the vill ; and the vill came to be termed his manor. At the 
present day it is the manorial system which must be invoked in 
most cases as the foundation of the curiously conflicting rights 
which co-cxist on a common. (See Manor,) 

Within the bounds of a manor, speaking generally, there 
are three classes of persons possessing an interest 
in the land, viz. 

{a) Persons holding land freely of the manor, or 
freehold tenants. 

{b) Persons holding land of the manor by copy of court roll, 
or copyhold tenants. 

{c) Persons holding from the lord of the manor, by lease or 
agreement, or from year to year, land which was originally 
demesne, or which was once freehold or copyhold and has come 
into the lord^s hands by escheat or forfeiture. 

Amongst the first two classes we usually find the majority 
of the commoners on the wastes or commons of the manor. 
To every freehold tenant belongs a right of common of pasture 
on the commons, such right being “ appendant ’’ to the land 
which he holds freely of the manor. This right differs from most 
other rights of common in the characteristic that actual exercise 
of the right need not be proved. When once it is shown that 
certain land is held freely of the manor, it follows of necessity 
that a right of common of pasture for commonable cattle attaches 
to the land, and therefore belongs to its owner, and may be 
exercised by its occupant, “ Common appendant,” said the 
Elizabethan judges, is of common right, and commences by 
operation of law and in favour of tillage.” 

Now this is exactly what we saw to be the case with reference 
to the use of the common of the vill by the householder cultivating 
the anaUe fields. The use was a necessity, not depending upon 
the habits of this or that householder ; it was a use for common- 
able cattle only, and was connected with the tillage of the arable 
lands. It seems almost necessarily to follow that the freehold 


tenants of the manor are the representatives of the householders 
of the vill. However this may be, it is amongst the freehold 
tenants of the manor that we must first look for commoners on 
the waste of the manor. 

Owing, however, to the light character of the services rendered 
by the freeholders, the connexion of their lands with the manor 
is often difficult to prove. Copyhold tenure, on the other hand, 
cannot be lost sight of ; and in many manors copyholders are 
numerous, or were, till quite recently. Copyholders almost 
invariably possess a right of common on the waste of the manor ; 
and when (as is usual) they exist side by side with freeholders, 
their rights are generally of the same character. They do not, 
however, exist as of common right, without prcxif of usage, but 
by the custom of the manor. Custom has been defined by a 
great judge (Sir George Jessel, M.R., in Hammerion v. Honey) 
as local law. Thus, while the freehold tenants enjoy their rights 
by the general law of the land, the copyholders have a similar 
enjoyment by the local law of the manor. This, again, is what 
one might expect from the ancient constitution of a village 
community. The copyholders, being originally serfs, had no 
rights at law ; but as they had a share in the tillage of the land, 
and gradually became possessed of strips in the common fields, 
or of other plots on which they were settled by the lord, they were 
admitted by way of indulgence to the use of the common ; and 
the practice hardened into a custom. As might be expected, 
there is more variety in the details of the rights they exercise. 
They may claim common for cattle which are not commonable, 
if the custom extends to such cattle; and their claim is not 
necessarily connected with arable land. 

In the present day large numbers of copyhold tenements have 
been enfrancliised, t.e, converted into freehold. The effect of 
this step is to sever all connexion between the land enfranchised 
and the manor of which it was previously held. Technically, 
therefore, the common rights previously enjoyed in respect of 
the land would l>e gone. When, however, there is no indication 
of any intention to extinguish such rights, the courts protect 
the copyholders in their continued enjoyment ; and when an 
enfranchisement is effected under the statutes passed in modern 
years, the rights are expressly preserved. The commoners on 
a manorial common then will be, prima facie, the freeholders 
and copyholders of the manor, and the persons who own lands 
which were copyhold of the manor but have been enfranchised. 

The occupants of lands belonging to the lord of the manor, 
though they usually turn out their cattle on the common, do so 
by virtue of the lord’s ownership of the soil of the common, and 
can, as a rule, make no claim to any right of common as against 
the lord, even though the practice of turning out may have 
obtained in respect of particular lands for a long series ol years. 
When, however, lands have been sold by the lord of the manor, 
although no right of common attached by law to such lands in 
the lord^s hands, their owners may subsequently enjoy such a 
right, if it appears from the language of the deeds of conveyance, 
and all the surrounding circumstances, that there was an 
intention that the use of the common should be enjoyed by the 
purchaser. The rules on this point are very technical ; it is 
sufficient here to indicate that lands bought from a lord of a 
manor are not necessarily destitute of common rights. 

So far we have considered common rights as they have arisen 
out of the manorial system, and out of the still older system of 
village communities. There may, however, lie rights 
of cummon quite unconnected with the manorial Jijmnwi 
system. Such rights may be proved either by producing ooi coa- 
a specific grant from the owner of the manor or by neeM 
long usage. It is seldom that an actual grant is 
produced, although it would seem likely that such 
grants were not uncommon at one time. But a claim 
founded on actual user is by no means unusual. Such a claim 
may be based (a) on immemorial usage, ue, usage for which 
no commencement later than the coronation of Richard 1 . 
(1189) can be shown, (b) on a presumed modem grant which 
has teen lost, or (c) (in some cases) on the Prescription Act 1832. 
There are special rules applicable to each kind of claim. 
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A right of common not connected with the manorial system 
may be, and usually is, attached to land ; it may be measured, 
like a manorial right, by levancy and couchancy, or it may be 
limited to a fixed number of animals. Rights of the ktter 
character seem to have been not uncommon in the middle ages. 
In one of his sermons against inclosure, Bishop Latimer tells us 
his father “ had walk (»>. right of common) for loo sheep.** This 
may have been a right in gross, but was more probably attached 
to the “ farm of £3 or £4 by year at the uttermost ** which his 
father held. A right of common appurtenant may be sold 
separately, and enjoyed by a purchaser independently of the 
tenement to which it was originally appurtenant. It then 
becomes a right of common in gross. 

A right of common in gross is a right enjoyed irrespective of 
the ownership or occupancy of any lands. It may exist by 
express grant, or by user implying a modern lost grant, or by 
immemorial usage. It must be limited to a certain number of 
cattle, unless the right is claimed by actual grant. Such rights 
seldom arise in connexion with commons in the ordinary sense, 
but are a freejuent incident of regulated or stinted pastures ; 
the right is then generally known as a cattle-gate or loeast^gate. 

There may be rights over a common which exclude the owner 
of the soil from all enjoyment of some particular product of the 
common, Thus a person, or a class of persons, may be entitled 
to the whole of the corn, grass, underwood, or sweepage {tx. 
everything which falls to the sweep of the scythe) of a tract of 
land, without possessing any ownership in the land itself, or 
in the trees or mines. Such a right is known as a right of sole 
vesture. 

A more limited right of the same character is a right of sole 
pastumge^the exclusive right to take everything growing on 
the land in question by the mouths of cattle, but not in any other 
way. Either of thcvse rights may exist throughout the whole 
year, or during part only. A right of sole common pasturage 
and herbage was given to a certain class of commoners in Ash- 
down Forest on the partition of the forest at the end of the i8th 
century. 

We have seen that the common arable fields and common 
meadows of a vill were thrown open to the stock of the community 
between harvest and seed-time. There is still to lie 
there, a group of arable common 
fields, and occasionally a piece of grass land with many j 
of the characteristics of a common, which turns out i 
to be a common field or meadow. The Hackney Marshes and 
the other so-called commons of Hackney arc really common 
fields or common meadows, and along the valley of the Lea a 
constant succession of such mcadow«i is met with. They are 
still owned in parcels marked by metes ; the owners have the 
right to grow a crop of hay between Lady day and Lammas 
day ; and from Lammas to March the lands are subject to the 
depasturage of stock. In the case of some common fields and 
meadows the right of feed during the open time belongs exclusively 
to the owners ; in others to a larger class, such as the owners 
and occupiers of all lands within the bounds of the parish. 
Anciently, as we have seen, the two classes would be identical. 
In some places newcomers not owning strips in the fields were 
admitted to the right of turn out ; in others, not. Hence the 
distinction. Similar divergences of practice will be found to 
exist in Switzerland at the present day j meder-gelassene, or 
newcomers, are in some communes admitted to all rights, 
while, in others, privileges are reserved to the hwg^r, or old 
inhabitant householders. 

Some of the largest tracts of waste land to be found in England 
are the waste or commonable lands of royal forests or chases. 

The thickets and pastures of Epping Forest, now 
waf” happily preserved for London under the guardianship 
Ibm/i. corporation, and the noble woods and far- 

stretching heaths of the New Forest, will be called to 
mind. Cannock Chase, unhappily inclosed according to law, 
though for the most part still lying waste, Dartmoor, and 
Ashdown Forest in Sussex, are other instances \ and the list 
might be greatly lengthened. Space will not permit of any 


description of the fomt system ; it is enough, in this connexion, 
to say that the common rights in a forest were usually enjoyed 
by the owners and occupiers of land within its bounds (the class 
may differ in exact definition, but is substantially equivalent 
to this) without reference to manorial considerations. Epping 
Forest was saved the proof of this right. It is often said that 
the right was given, or confirmed, to the inhabitants in considera- 
tion of the burden of supporting the deer for the pleasure of the 
king or of the owner of the diase. It seems more probable 
that the forest law prevented the growth of the manorial system, 
and with it those rules whidi have tended to restrict the class 
of persons entitled to enjoy the waste lands of the district. 

have seen that in the chseOf each kind of common there is 
a division of interest. The soil belongs to one persoti ; other 
persons are entitled to take Certain products of the 
soil. This division of interest preserves the common 
as an open space. The commoners cannot inclose, lachaur^. 
because the land does not belong to them. The owner ‘ 
of the soil cannot inclose, because inclosure is inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of the commoners* rights. At a very early date 
it was held that the right of a commoner proceeded out of every 
part of the common, so that the owner of the soil could not set 
aside part for the commoner and inclose the rest. The Statutes 
of Merton and Westminster the Second were passed to get over 
this difficulty. But under these Statutes the burden of proving 
that sufficient pasture was left was thrown upon the owner of 
the soil ; such proof can very seldom be given. Moreover, the 
statutes have never enabled an inclosure to be made against 
commoners entitled to estovers or turbary. It seems clear that 
the statutes had bcScome obsolete in the time of Edward VI., or 
they would not have been re-enacted. And we know that the 
zealous advocates of inclosure in the i8th century considered 
them worthless for their purposes. Practically it may be taken 
that, save where the owner of the soil of a common acquires all 
the lands in the township (generally coterminous with the 
parish) with which the common is connected, an inclosure cannot 
legally be effected by him. And even in the latter case it may 
be that rights of common are enjoyed in respect of lands outside 
the parish, and that such rights prevent an inclosure 
Modern Inclosure.— therefore, the common-field system 
began to fall out of gear, and the increase of population brought 
about a demand for an increased production of corn, 
it was felt to be necessary to resort to parliament m&aern 
for power to effect inclosure. The legislation which tl^ciaaure 
ensued was based on two principles. One was that 
all persons interested in the open land to be dealt with should 
receive a proportionate equivalent in inclosed land ; the other, 
that inclosure should not be prevented by the opposition, or 
the inability to act, of a small minority. Assuming that inclosure 
was desirable, no more equitable course could have been adopted, 
though in details particular acts may have been objectionable. 
The first act was passed in 1709 ; but the precedent was followed 
but slowly, and not till the middle of the i8th century did the 
annual number of acts attain double figures. The high-water 
mark was reached in the period from 1765 to 1785, when on an 
average forty-seven acts were passed every year. From some 
cause, possibly the very considerable expense attending upon the 
obtaining of an act, the numbers then began slightly to fall off. 
In the year 1793 ^ board of agriculture, apparently similar in 
character to the chambers of commerce of oUr own day, was 
established. Sir John Sinclair was its president, and Arthur 
Young, the well-lino wn agricultural reformer, was its secretary. 
Owing to the efforts of this body, and of a select committee 
appointed by the House of Commons on Sincla!r*s motion, the 
first General Indosure Act was passed in 1801. This act would 
at the present day be callhd an Indosure Qauses Act It con- 
tained a number of provisions applicable to indosum, which 
could be incorporated by reference, in a private bill. By this 
means, it was hoped, the length and complexity, and consequently 
the expense, 01 indosure bills would be greatly diminished. 
Under the stimulus thUs applied indosure proceeded apace. 
In the year iBoi no kss than 119 acts were passed, and the total 
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area Inclosed probably exceeded 300,000 acres. Three inclosures 
in the yncoltishire Fens account for over 53^000 acres. As 
before, the movement after a time spent ita force, the annual 
average of acts falling to about twelve in the decade 1830-1840. 
Another parliamentary committee then sat to consider how 
inclosure might be promoted ; and the result was the Inclosure 
Act 184s, which, though much amended by subsequent legisla- 
tion, stiil stands on the statute-book. The chief feature of that 
act was the appointment of a permanent commission to make 
in each case all the inquiries previously made (no doubt 
capriciously and imperfectly) by committees of the two Houses. 
The commission, on being satisfied of the propriety of an inclosure 
was to draw up a provisional order prescribing the general 
conditions on which it was to be carried ‘6nt, and this order 
was to be submitted to parliament by the government of the day 
for confirmation. It is believed that these inclosure orders 
afford the first example of the provisional order system of legisla- 
tion, which has attained such large proportions. 

Again inclosure moved forward, and between 1845 *^ud 1869 
(when it received a sudden check) 600,000 acres passed through 
the hands of the inclosure commission. Taking the whole period 
of about a century and a half, when parliamentary inclosure was 
in favour, and making an estimate of acreage where the acts do 
not give it, the result may be thus summarised : — 

Acres 

From 1709 to 1797 • • • 2,744,026 

„ 1801 to 1842 1,307.964 

1845 to 1869 618,000 

Add for Forests inclosed under Special Acts. . 100,000 

4,770,890 

The total area of England being 37,000,000 acres, we shall 
probably not be far wrong in concluding that about one acre 
in every seven was inclosed during the period in question 
During the first period, the lands inclosed consisted mainly of 
common arable fields ; during the second, many great tracts Of 
moor and fen were reduced to severalty ownership. In the third 
period, inclosure probably related chiefly to the ordinary manorial 
common ; and it seems likely that, on the whole, England would 
have gained, had inclosure stopped in 1845. 

As a fact it stopped in 1869. Before the inclosure commission 
had been in existence twehty years the feeling of the nation 
towards commons began to change. The rapid growth 
of towns, and especially of London, and the awakening 
mov9m§nt, sense of the importance of protecting the public health, 
brought about an appreciation of the value of commons 
as open spaces. Naturally, the metropolis saw the birth of this 
sentiment An attempted inclosure in 1864 of the commons at 
Epsom and Wijnbledon aroused strong opposition ; and a select 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed to consider 
how the London commons could best be preserved. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works, then in the vigour of youth, though 
eager to become the open-space authority for London, could 
make no better suggestion than that all persons interested in 
the commons should be bought out, that the bdard should defray 
the expense by selling parts for building, and should make parks 
of what was left. Had this advice been followed, London would 
probably have lost two-thirds of the open space which she now 
enjoys. Fortunately a small knot of men, who afterwards 
formed the Commons Preservation Society, took a broader and 
wiser view. Chief amongst them were the late Philip Lawrence, 
who acted aS solicitor to the Wimbledon opposition, and subse- 
quently organized the Commons Preservation Society, George 
Shaw-Lefevre, chairman of that society since its foundation, 
the late John Locke, and the late Lord Mount Temple (then 
Mr W. F. Cowpet). They utged that the conflict of legal interests, 
Which is the special characteristic of a common, might be trusted 
to preserve it as an open spate, and that all that parliament 
could hsefully do, was to restrict parliamehta^ry inclosure, and 
to pass a measure of police for the protection of commons as 
open spaces. The select committee adopted this view. On their 
report, was paissed the Metropolitan Commons Act 1866, which 
prohibited iSny furthet parliamentary ihclosures within the 


metropolitan police area, and provided means by which a common 
could be put under local management. The lords of the manors 
in which the London commons lay felt that their opportunity 
of making a rich harvest out Of land, valuable for building, 
though Otherwise worthless, was slipping away ; and a battle 
royal ensued. Inclosures were cx^mmenced, and the Statute of 
Merton prayed in aid. The public retorted by legal proceedings 
taken in the names of commoners. These proceedings— which 
culminated in the mammoth suit as to Epping Forest, with 
the corporation of London as plaintiffs and fourteen lords of 
manors as defendants — were uniformly successful ; and London 
commons were saved. By degrees the manorial lords, seeing that 
they could not hope to do better, parted with their interest for a 
small sum to some local authority; and a large area of the 
common land, not only in the county of London, but in the sub- 
urbs, is now in the hands of the representatives of the ratepayers, 
and is definitely appropriated to the recreation of the public. 

Moreover, the Commons Preservation Society was able to 
base, upon the uniform success of the commoners in the law 
courts, a plea for the amendment of the law. The 
Statute of Merton, we have seen, purports to enable m^otof 
the lord of the soil to inclose a common, if he leaves stMtum of 
sufficient pasture for the commoners. This statute 
was constantly vouched in the litigation about London commons ; 
but in no single instance was an inclosure justified by virtue of 
its provisions. It thus remained a trap to lords of manors, and 
a source of controversy and expense. In the year 1893 Lord 
I'hring, at the instance of the Commons Preservation Society, 
carried through ]>arlmment the Commons Law Amendment Act, 
which provided that in future no inclosure under the Statute of 
Merton should be valid, unless made with the consent of the 
Board of Agriculture, which was to consider the expediency of 
the inclosure from a public point of view. 

The movement to preserve commons as open spaces soon 
spread to the rural districts. Under the Inclosure Act of 1845 
provision was made for the allotment of a part of the 
land to be inclosed for field gardens for the labouring commw. 
poor, and for recreation. But those who were interested 
in effecting an inclosure often convinced the inclosure com- 
missioners that for some reason such allotments would he 
useless. To such an extent did the reservation of such allotments 
become discredited that, in 1869, the commission proposed to 
parliament the inclosure of 13,000 acres, with the reservation 
of only one acre for recreation, and none at all for field gardens. 
This proposal attracted the attention of Henry Fawcett, who, 
after much inquiry and consideration, came to the conclusion 
that inclosures were, s;)eaking generally, doing more harm than 
good to the agricultural labourer, and that, under such conditions 
as the commissioners were prescribing, they constituted a serious 
evil. With characteristic intrepidity he opposed the annual 
inclosure bill (which had come to be considered a mere form) 
and moved for a committee on the whole subject. The ultimate 
result was the passing, seven years later, of the Commons Act 
1876. This measure, introduced by a Conservative government, 
laid down the principle that an inclosure should not be allowed 
unless distinctly shown to be for the benefit, not merely of 
private persons, but of the neighbourhood generally and the 
public. It imposed many checks upon the process, and following 
the course already adopted in the case of metropolitan commons, 
offered an alternative method of making commons more useful 
to the nation, viz. their management and regulation as open 
spaces. The effect of this legislation and of the changed attitude 
of the House of Commons towards inclosure has been almost 
to stop that process, except in the case of common fields or 
extensive mountain wastes. 

We have alluded to the regulation of commons as open spaces. 
The primary object of this process is to bring a common under 
the jurisdiction of some constituted authority, which Reguim* 
may make by-laws, enforceable in a summary way 
before the magistrates of the district, for its protection, 
and may appoint watchers or keepers to preserve order and 
prevent wanton mischief. There are several means of attaining 
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this object. Commons within the metropolitan police district — 
the Greater London of the registrar-general — ^are in this respect 
in a position by themselves. Under the Metropolitan Cortimons 
ActSj schemes for their local management may be made by the 
Board of Agriculture (in which the inclosure commission is now 
merged) without the consent either of the owner of the soil or 
the commoners— who, however, are entitled to compensation 
if they can show that they are injuriously affected. Outside 
the metropolitan police district a provisional order for regulation 
may be made under the Commons Act 1876, with the consent 
of the owner of the soil and of persons representing two-thirds 
in value of all the interests in the common. And under an act 
passed in 1899 the council of any urban or rural district may, 
with the approval of the Board of Agriculture and without 
recourse to parliament, make a scheme for the management of 
any common within its district, provided no notice of dissent is 
served on the board by the lord of the manor or by persons 
representing one-third in value of such interests in the common 
as are affected by the scheme. There is yet another way of 
protecting a common. A parish council may, by agreement, 
acquire an interest in it, and may make by-laws for its 
regulation under the Local Government Act 1894. The acts of 
i8q 4 and 1899 undoubtedly proceed on right lines. For, with 
the growth of efficient local government, commons naturally 
fall to be protected and improved by the authority of the 
district, 

It remains to say a word as to the extent of common land 
still remaining open in iingland and Wales. In 1843 it was 
StMthttcM there were still 10,000,000 acres of 

* common land and common-field land. In 1874 another 
return made by the inclosure commission made aguess of 2,632,772. 
These two returns were made from the same materials, viz. 
the tithe commutation awards. As less than 700,000 acres had 
been inclosed in the intervening period, it is obvious that the 
two estimates are mutually destructive. In July 1875 another 
version was given in the Return of Landowners (generally 
known as the Modern Domesday Book), compiled from the 
valuation lists made for the purposes of rating. This return 
put the commons of the country (not including common fields) 
at 1,542,648 acres. It is impossible to view any of these returns 
as accurate. Those compiled from the tithe commutation awards 
are based largely on estimates, since there are many parishes 
where the tithes had not been commuted. On the other hand, 
the valuation lists do not show waste and unoccupied land 
(which is not rated), and consequently the information as to 
such lands in the Return of Landowners was based on any 
materials which might happen to be at the disposal of the clerk 
of the guardians. All we can say, therefore, is that the acreage 
of the remaining common land of the country is probably some- 
where between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 acres. It is most 
capriciously distributed. In the Midlands there is very little 
to he found, while in a county of poor soil, like Surrey, nearly 
every parish has its common, and there are large tracts of heath 
and moor. In 1866, returns were made to parliament by the 
overseers of the poor of the common.s within 15 and within 25 m. 
of Charing Cross. The acreage within the larger area was put 
at 38,450 acres, and within the smaller at 13,301 ; but owing 
to the difference of opinion which sometimes prevails upon the 
(]uestion, whether land is common or not, and the carelessness 
of some parish authorities as to the accuracy of their returns, 
even these figures cannot be taken as more than approximately 
correct. The metropolitan police district, within which the 
Metropolitan Commons Acts are in force, approaches in extent 
to a circle of 15 miles’ radius. Within this district nearly 
12,000 acres of common land have been put under local manage- 
ment, either by means of the Commons Acts or under special 
legislation. London is fortunate in having secured so much 
recreation ground on its borders. But when the enormous 
population of the capital and its rapid growth and expansion 
are considered, the conclusion is inevitable, that not one acre 
of common land within an easy railway journey of the metropolis 
can be spared. ' 
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COMMONWEALTH, a term generally synonymous with 
commonweal, public welfare, but more particularly signifying 
a form of government in which the general public have a direct 
voice. ** The Commonwealth ” is used in a special sense to 
denote the period in English history between the execution of 
Charles I. in 1649 Restoration in 1660. Commonwealth is 

also the official designation in America of the states of Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. The Common- 
wealth of Australia is the title of the federation of Australian 
colonies carried out in 1900. 

COMMUNE (Med. Lat. communia, Lat. communis, common), 
in its most general sense, a group of persons acting together for 
purposes of self-government, especially in towns. (See Borough, 
and Commune, Medieval, below.) “ Commune ’’ (Fr. commune, 
Ital. comune, Ger. Gemeinde, &c.) is now the term generally applied 
to the smallest administrative division in many European 
countries. (See the sections dealing with the administration of 
these countries under their several headings.) The Commune ” 
is the name given to the period of the history of Paris from 
March 18 to May 28, 1871, during which the commune of Paris 
attempted to set up its authority against the National Assembly 
at Versailles. It was a political movement, intended to replace 
the centralized national organization by one based on a federation 
of communes. Hence the communists ” were also called 
“ federalists.'’ It had nothing to do with the social theories of 
Communism {q.v,). (See France : History,) 

COMMUNE, MEDIEVAL. Under this head it is proposed to 
give a short account of the rise and development of towns in 
central and western continental Europe since the downfall of 
the Roman Empire. All these, including also the British towns 
(for which, however, see Borough), may be said to have formed 
one unity, inasmuch as all arose under similar conditions, 
economic, legal and political, irrespective of local peculiarities. 
Kindred economic conditions prevailed in all the former provinces 
of the Western empire, while new law concepts were everywhere 
introduced by the Germanic invaders. It is largely for the latter 
reason that it seems advisable to begin with an account of the 
German towns, the term German to correspond to the limits of the 
old kingdom of Germany, comprising the present empire, German 
Austria, German Switzerland, Holland and a large portion of 
Belgium. In their development the problem, as it were, worked 
out least tainted by foreign interference, showing at the same 
time a rich variety in detail ; and it may also be said that their 
constitutional and economic history has Ixjen more thoroughly 
investigated than any other. 

Like the others, the German towns should be considered from 
three points of view, viz. as jurisdictional units, as self-adminis- 
trative units and as economic units. One of the chief distinguish- 
ing features of early as opposed to modem town-life is that each 
town formed a jurisdictional district distinct from the country 
around. Another trait, more in accordance with the conditions 
of to-day, is that local selj-goveminent was more fully developed 
and strongly marked in the towns than without. And, thirdly, 
each town in economic matters followed a policy as independent 
as possible of that of any other town or of the country in general. 
The problem is, how this state of things arose. 

From this point of view the German towns may be divided into 
two main classes ; those that gradually resuscitated on the ruins 
of former Roman cities in the Rhine and Danube countries, and 
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those that were newly founded at a later date in the interior.^ 
Foremost in importance among the former stand the episcopal 
cities. Most of these had never been entireljj^ destroyed during 
the Germanic invasion, Roman civic institutions perished ; 
probably parts of the population survived, and small Christian 
congregations with their bishops in most cases seem to have 
weathered all storms. Much of the city Walls presumably re- 
mained standing, and within them German communities soon 
settled. 

In the loth century it became the policy of the German 
emperors to hand over to the bishops full jurisdictional and 
administrative powers within their cities. The bishop hence- 
forward directly or indirectly appointed all officers for the town’s 
government. The chief of these was usually the adv&catus or 
Vogty some neighbouring noble who served as the proctor of the 
church in all secular affairs. It was his business to preside three 
times a year over the chief law-court, the so-called echte or 
ungebotene lying, under the cognizance of which fell all cases 
relating to real property, personal freedom, bloodshed and 
robbery. For the rest of the legal business and as president of 
the ordinary court he appointed a Schulthetss, cenienarius or 
causidkus. Other officers were the Durggraf ® or praefectus for 
military matters, including the preservation of the town’s 
defences, walls, moat, bridges and streets, to whom also apper- 
tained some jurisdiction over the craft-gilds in matters relating 
to their crafts ; further the customs-officer or teleonarius and the 
mint-master or montiae niagister. It was not, however, the fact 
of their being placed under the bishop that constituted these 
towns as separate jurisdictional units. The chief feature rather 
is the existence within their walls of a special law, distinct in 
important points from that of the country at large. The towns 
enjoyed a special peace, as it was called, i.e, breaches of the peace 
were more severely punished if committed in a town than 
elsewhere. Besides, the inhabitants might be sued before the 
town court only, and to fugitives from the country who had taken 
refuge in the town belonged a similar privilege. This special 
legal status probably arose from the towns being considered in 
the first place as the king’s fortresses ® or burgs (see Borough), 
and, therefore, as participating in the special peace enjoyed by 
the king’s palace. Hence the terms “ burgh,” borough ” in 
English, baurgs in Gothic, the earliest Germanic designations for a 
town ; “ burgher,’' “ burgess ” for its inhabitants. What struck 
the townlcss early Germans most about the Roman towns was 
their mighty walls. Hence they applied to all fortified habita- 
tions the term in use for their own primitive fortifications ; the 
walls remained with them the main feature distinguishing a town 
from a village ; and the fact of the town being a fortified place 
likewise necessitated the special provisions mentioned for 
maintaining the peace. 

The new towns in the interior of Germany were founded on 
land belonging to the founder, some ecclesiastical or lay lord, 
and frequently adjoining the cathedral close of one of the new sees 
or the lord’s castle, and they were laid out according to a regular 
plan. The most important feature was the market-square, often 
surrounded by arcades with stalls for the sale of the principal 
commodities, and with a number of straight streets leading 
thence to the city gates.** As for the fortifications, some 
time naturally passed before ithey were completed. Furthermore, 
the governmental machinery would be les.s complex than in the 
older towns. The legal peculiarities distinguishing town and 
country, on the other hand, may be said to have been conferred 

' As to the former, see S. Rietschel, Die Civitas auf deutschem 
Boden bis sum Ausgange der Karohngerteit (Leipzig, 1894) ; and, for 
the newly founded towns, the same author, Marki und Stadi tn ihrem 
rechthchen Verhdltms (Leipzig, 1897). 

® About the Burggraf, sec S. Rietschel, Das Burggrafenamt und 
die hohe Genchtsbarheit in den deutschen Btschofsstddten wdhrend des 
friiheren Mittelaliers (t-eipzig, 1905), 

* As to the towas as fortresses, see also F. Keutgen, Untersuchungen 
fiber den Ur sprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung (Leipzig, 1895) I a-nd 
" Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung ” (hleue Janrhilcher 
fUr das Masstsene AHerfum, &c., N F. voh v.). 

* See S. Rietschel, Marht uftd Siadt, aind J. Fritz, Deutsche Stadt^ 
anlagen (Strassburg, 1894). 
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on the new towns in a more clearly defined form from the 
beginning. 

An important difference lay in the mode of settlement. There 
is evidence that in the quondam Roman towns the German 
newcomers settled much as in a village, e.c. each full member of 
the community had a certain portion of arable land allotted to 
him and a share in the common. Their pursuits would at first be 
mainly agricultural. The new towns, on the other hand, 
general economic conditions having meanwhile begun to undergo 
a marked change, were founded with the intention of establishing 
centres of trade. Periodical markets, weekly or annual, had 
preceded them, which already enjoyed the special protection of 
the king’s ban, acts of violence against traders visiting them or on 
their way towards them being subject to special punishment. 
The new towns may be regarded as markets made permanent. 
The settlers invited were merchants {mercaiores personati) and 
handicraftsmen. The land now allotted to each member of the 
community was just large enough for a house and yard, stabling 
and perhaps a small garden (50 by 100 ft. at Freiburg, 60 by 100 
ft. at Bern). These building plots were given as free property or, 
more frequently, at a merely nominal rent (Wurtzins) with the 
right of free disposal, the only obligation being that of building a 
house. All that might be required besides would be a common 
for the pasture of the burgesses’ cattle. 

The example thus set was readily followed in the older towns. 
The necessary land was placed at the disposal of new settlers, 
either by the members of the older agricultural community, or 
by the various churches. The immigrants were of widely 
differing status, many being serfs who came either with or 
without their lords’ permission. The necessity of putting a 
stop to belated prosecutions on this account in the town court 
led to the acceptance of the rule that nobody who had lived in a 
town undisturbed for the term of a year and a day could any 
longer be claimed by a lord as his serf. But even those who 
had migrated into a town with their lords’ consent could not 
very well for long continue m serfdom. When, on the other 
hand, certain bishops attempted to treat all new-comers to their 
city as serfs, the emperor Henry V. in charters for Spires and 
Worms proclaimed that in these towns all serf-like conditions 
should cease. This ruling found expression in the famous 
saying : Siadtlufi macht frei, “ town-air renders free.” As may 
be imagined, this led to a rapid increase in population, mainly 
during the nth to 13th centuries. There would be no difficulty 
for the immigrants to find a dwelling, or to make a living, since 
most of them would he versed in one or other of the crafts in 
practice among villagers. 

The most important further step in the history of the towns 
was the establishment of an organ of self-government, the town- 
council {Rat, consthum, its members, Raimanner, consules, less 
frequently consthartt), with one, two or more burgomasters 
( Bur germeister, magistn civtum, proconstdes) at its head. (It 
was only after the Renaissance that the town-council came to 
be styled senate, and the burgomasters in Latin documents, 
consules.) As units of local government the towns must be con- 
sidered as originally placed on the same legal basis as the villages, 
viz. as having the right of taking care of all common interests 
below the cognizance of the public courts or of those of their 
lord.^ In the towns, however, this right was strengthened at 
an early date by the jus negotiale. At least as early as the 
beginning of the nth century, but probably long before that 
date, mercantile communities claimed the right, confirmed by 
the emperors, of settling mercantile disputes according to a law 
of their own, to the horror of certain conservative-minded clerics. 
Furthermore, in the rapidly developing towns, opportunities 
lor the exercise of self-administrative functions constantly 
increased. The new self-governing body soon began to legislate 
m matters of local government, imposing fines for the breach 

® G von Below, Dte Lntstehung der deutschen Stadtgememde 
(Dusseldorf, 1889) ; and Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung 
(Diisseldorf, 1892), 

• F. Keutgen, Urkunden zur stddtischen Verfassungsgeschichte, 
No. 74 and No. 75 (Berlin. 1901). 
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its bylaws. Thus it assumed a jurisdiction, partly conoufresnt 
with that of the lord, which it further extended to breaches 
of the peace. And, finally, it raised funds by means of' an 
excise-duty, Ungdd (cf. the English makUolta) or Accise^ Zetse^ 
In the older and larger towns it soon went beyond what the bishops 
thought prdper to tolerate ; conflicts ensued ; and in the 13^1 
century several bishops obtained decrees in the imperial court, 
either to suppress the Rat altogether, or to make it subject to 
their nomination, and more particularly to abolish the Unweld, 
as detrimental to episcopal finances. In the long run, however, 
these attempts proved of little avail. 

Meanwhile the tendency towards sclf-govemment spread even 
to the lower ranks of town society, resulting in the establishment 
of craft^’gilds. From a very early period there is reason to believe 
merchants aihong themselves formed gilds for social and religious 
purposes, and for the furtherance of their economic interests. 
These gilds would, where they existed, no doubt also influence 
the management of town affairs ; but nowhere has the Rat, as 
used to be thought, developed out of a gild, nor has the latter 
anywhere in Germany played a part at all similar in importance 
to that of the English gild merchant, the only exception being 
for a time the Richer%Bche, or Gild of the Rich of Cologne, from 
early times by far the largest, the richest, and the most important 
trading centre among German cities, and therefore provided 
with an administration more complex, and in some respects more 
primitive, than any other. On the other hand, the most important 
commodities offered for sale in the market had been subject to 
official examination already in Carolingian times. Bakers’, 
butchers’, shoemakers’ stalls were grouped together in the 
market-place to facilitate control, and with the same object in 
view a master was appointed for each craft as its responsible 
representative. By and by these crafts or “ offices ” claimed 
the right of electing their master and of assisting him in examin- 
ing the goods, and even of framing by-laws regulating the quality 
of the wares and the process of their manufacture. The bishops 
at first resented these attempts at self-management, as they had 
done in the case of the town council, and imperial legislation 
in their interests was obtained. But each craft at the same time 
formed a society for social, beneficial and religious purposes, 
and, as these were entirely in accordance with the wishes of the 
clerical authorities, the other powers could not in the long run 
be withheld, including that of forcing all followers of any craft 
to join the gild (Zunfimang). Thus the official inspection of 
markets, community of interests on the part of the craftsmen, 
and co-operation for social and religious ends, worked together 
in the formation of craft-gilds. It is not suggested that in each 
individual town the rise of the gilds was preceded by an organiza- 
tion of crafts on the port of the lord and his officers ; but it is 
maintained that as a general thing voluntary oiganization could 
hardly have proceeded on such orderly lines as on the whole it 
did, unless the framework had in the first instance been laid 
down by the authorities : much as in modem times the working 
together in factories has practically been on indispensable 
preliminary to the formation of trade unions. Much less would 
the principle of forced entrance have found such ready acceptance 
both on the part of the authorities and on that of the men, 
unless it had previously been m full practice and recognition 
under the system of official market-control. The different names 
for the societies, viz. fraiermias, Bruderschaft^ offutum^ Amty 
condtetum, Zunfi, uma, Innungj do not signify different kinds 
of societies, but only different aspects of dtie same thing. The 
word Gdde alone fonns an exception, inasmuch as, generally 
speaking, it was used by merchant gilds only.^ 

From an early date the towns, more particularly the older 
episcopal cities, took a part in imperial politics. Legally the 
bishops were in their cities mere representatives of the imperial 
government. This fact found formal expression mainly in two 
ways. The Vogt, although appointed by the bishop, received 
the “ ban,” t.e. the power of having justice exeaited, which 
he passed on to the lesser officers, from the king or emperor 
direct. Secondly, whenever the emperor held a ewia generedis 
’ F. Keutgen, Amter undZUnfte (Jena, 1903). 
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i or general assembly^ or diet) in one of the episcopal cities, and 
or a week before and alter, ^ jurisdictional and i^ministarative 
power reverted to him and his immediate officers. The citizens 
on their part clung to this connexion and made use of it whenever 
their independence was threatened by their bishops, who strongly 
inclined to consider themselves lords of their cathedral cities, 
much as if these had been built on church-lands. As early as 
1073, therefore, we find the citizens of Worms successfully rising 
against their bishop in order to provide the emperor Henty IV, 
with a refuge against the rebellious princes. Those of Cologne 
made a similar attempt in 1074. But a second class of imperial 
cities {Reichsstddte), much more numerous than the former, 
consisted of those founded on demesne-land belonging either 
to the Empire or to one of the families who rose to imperial 
rank. This class was largely reinforced, when after the extinc- 
tion of the royal house of Hohenstaufen in the 13th century, 
a great number of towns founded by them on their demesnie 
successfully claimed immediate subjection to the crown. About 
this time, during the interregnum, a federation of more than 
a hundred towns was formed, beginning on the Rhine, but 
spreading as far as Bremen in the north, Zfirich in the south, 
and Regensburg in the east, with the object of helping to preserve 
the peace. After the death of King William in 1256, they 
resolved to recognize no king unless unanimously diected. This 
league was joined by a powerful group of princes and nobles 
and found recognition by the prince-electors of the Empire ; 
but for want of leadership it did not stand the test, when Richard 
of Cornwall and Alphonso of Castile were elected rival kings in 
1257.* In the following centuries the imperial cities in south 
Germany, where most of them were situated, repeatedly formed 
leagues to protect their interests against the power of the 
princes and the nobles, and destructive wars were waged ; but 
no great political issue found solution, the relative position of 
the parties after each war remaining much what it had been 
before. On the part of the towns this was mainly due to lack 
of leadership and of unity of purpose. At the time of the 
Reformation the imperial towns, like most of the others, stood 
forward as champions of the new cause and did valuable service 
in upholding and defending it. After that, however, their 
political part was played out, mainly because they proved unable 
to keep up with modem conditions of warfare. It should be 
stated that seven among the episcopal cities, viz. Cologne, Mainz, 
Worms, Spires, Strassburg, Basel and Regensburg, claimed a 
privileged position as ” Free Cities,” but neither is the ground 
for this claim clearly established, nor its nature well defined. 
The general obligations of the imperial cities towards the Empire 
were the payment of an annual fixed tax and the furnishing 
of a number of armed men for imperial wars, and from these 
the above-named towns claimed some measure of exemption. 
Some of the imperial cities lost their independence at an early 
date, as unredeemed pledges to some prince who had advanced 
money to the emperor. Others seceded as members of the 
Swiss Confederation. But a considerable number survived 
until the reorganization of the Empire in 1803. At the peace 
in 1815, however, only four were spared, namely, Frankfort, 
Bremen, Hambuiig and Liibeck, these being practically the only 
ones still in a sufficiently flourishing and economically independ- 
ent position to warrant such preferential treatment. But finally 
Frankfort, having chosen the wrong side in the war of 1866, 
was annexed by Prussia, and only the three seaboard towns 
remain as full members of the new confederate Empire Under 
the style of Freie und Hansestadte. But until modern times 
most of the larger l^andstddU or mesne-towns for all intents 
and purposes were aS independent under their lords as the im- 
perial cities were under the emperor. They eyen foltowed a 
foreign policy of their own, concluded treaties with foreign 
powers or made war upon them. Nearly all the Banseatic towns 
l:)eionged to this category. With others like Bremen, Hamburg 
and Magdebura, it was long in the balance which class they be- 
longed to. All towns of any importanc^^ however, were for a 
considerable time far ahead of the principalities in administration. 
“ J. Weizskeker, Dev rheinische Bund (TebingeUi 1879)1 
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It was largely this fact that gave them power. When, 
therefore, from about the ijth century the princely territories 
came to be better organized, much of the Mtsoft for the 
exceptional position held by the towns disappeared. The towns 
from an early date made it their policy to siJppress the exercise 
of all handicrafts in the open country. On the other hand, they 
sought an increase of power by extending rights of citizenship 
to numerous individual inhabitants of the ne^hbouring villages 
{Pfatbur^er, ei term not satisfactorily explained). ^ By this and 
other means, e,g, the purchase of estates by citizens, many 
towns gradually acquired a Considerable territory. These 
tendencies both princes and lesser nobles naturally tried to 
thwart, and the mediate towns or Landstddte were finally brought 
to stricter subjection, at least in the greater principalities such 
as Austria and Btandenbdrg, Besides, the less favourably 
situated towns suffered through the concentration of trade in 
the hands of their moi^e fortunate sisters. But the economic 
decay and consequent loss of political influence among both 
imperial and territorial towns must be chiefly ascribed to inner 
causes. 

Certain leading political economists^ notably K. Bficher 
(Die Bevdlkerung von Prankfurt a Af. tfn r^ten und isten Jahr- 
hmdert, i., Tubingen, 1886 ; Die Entstehung der Volkmtrt- 
schaft, 5th ed., Tubingen, 1906), and, in a modified form, W. 
Sombart {Der moderne Kapitalismus, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1902), 
have propounded the doctrine of one gradual progression from 
an agricultural state to modern capitalistic conditions. This 
theory, however, is nothing less than an outrage on history. 
As a matter of fact, as far as modern Europe is concerned, there 
has twice been a progression,separatedby a period of retrogression, 
and it is to the latter that Bucher’s picture of the agricultural 
and strictly protectionist town (the gesehlossene Stadtwtrtschafi) 
of the 14th and 15th centuries belongs, while Som hart’s notion 
of an entire absence of a spirit of capitalistic enterprise before 
the middle of the 1 5th century in Europe north of the Alps, or 
the 14th century in Italy, is absolutely fantastic ^ The period 
of the rise of cities till well on in the 1 3th century was naturally 
a period of expansion and of a considerable amount of freedom 
of trade. It was only afterwards that a protectionist spirit 
gained the upper hand, and each town made it its policy to 
restrict as far as possible the trade of strangers. In this re- 
volution the rise of the lower strata of the population to power 
played an important part. 

The craft-gilds had remained subordinate to the Ratj but 
by-and^by they claimed a share in the government of the towns. 
Originally any inhabitant holding a certain measure of land, 
freehold or subject to the mere nominal ground-rent above- 
mentioned, was a full citizen independently of his calling, the 
clergy ahd the lord’s retainers and servants of whatever rank, 
who claimed exemption from scot and lot, to use the English 
formula, alone excepted. The majority of the artisans, however, 
were not in this happy position. Moreover, the town council, 
instead of being freely elected, filled up vacancies in its ranks by 
co-optation, with the result that all power became vested in a 
limited number of rich families. Against this state of things 
the crafts rebelled, alleging mismanagement, malversation and 
the withholding of jui^tice. During the 14th and 15th centuries 
revolutibns and counter-revolutions, sometimes accompanied 
by considerable slaughter, were frequent, and a great variety 
of more democratic constitutions Were tried. Zurich, however, 
is the only German place where a kind of iyrannis, so frequent 
in Italy, came to be for a while established. On the whole it 
must be said that in those towns Where the democratic party 
gained the upper hand an unruly policy abroad and a narrow- 
minded protection at home resulted. An inclination to hasty 
measures of war and an unWiffiwgness to observe treaties among 
the demoemtic towns of Swabia were latgely responsible for the 

^ G. V. Below, Der Unter^mii der mittelakerhchen Stedtwirt&ckaft ; 
Oher dev w%f^cMftliGhev^, MvUwichlung der V other ; 

Keutgen, ‘VHonsische Handelsgesellschaftcn, Yomehmlich des i4ten 
Jahrhunderts/* in vtertetfakfsschrift filr SqM- und iVirtschafts^ 
geschkkie, vbl. (t906). 
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disasters of the war of the Swabian League in the 14th century. 
At home, whereas at first markets had been free and open to 
any comer, a more and more protective policy set in, traders 
from other towns being subjected more and more to vexatious 
restrictions. It was also made increasingly ddficult to obtain 
membersliip in the craft-gilds, high admission fees and so-called 
masterpieces being made a condition. Finally, the number of 
members became fixed, and none but members’ sons and sons -in- 
law, or members’ widows’ husbands were received, The first 
result was the formation of a numerous proletariate of life-long 
assistants and of men and women forcibly excluded from follow- 
ing any honest trade ; and the second consequence, the economic 
rum of the town to the exclusive advantage of a limited number. 
From the end of the 15th century population in many towns 
decreased, and not only most of the smaller ones, but even some 
once important centres of trade, sank to the level almost of 
villages. Those cities, on the other hand, where the mercantile 
community remained in power, like Nuremberg and the seaboard 
towns, on the whole followed a more enlightened policy, although 
even they could not quite keep clear of the ever-growing 
protective tendencies of the time. Many even of the richer 
towns, notably Nurembeig, ran into debt irretrievably, owing 
partly to an exorbitant expenditure on magnificent public 
buildings and extensive fortifications, calculated to resist modern 
instruments of destruction, jiartly to a faulty administration 
of the public debt. From the 13th century the towns had issued 
(“ sold,” as It was called) annuities, either for life or for perpetuity 
in ever-increasing number, until it was at last found impossible 
to raise the funds necessary to pay them. 

One of the principal achievements of the towns lay in tlie 
field of legislation. Their law was founded originally on the 
general national (or provincial) law, on custom, and on special 
pnvilege. New foundations were regukily provided by their 
lord with a charter embodying the most important points of the 
special law of the town in (question. This miniature code would 
thenceforth be developed by means of statutes passed by the 
town council. The codification of the law of Augsburg in 1276 
already fills a moderate volume in print (ed. by Christian Meyer, 
Augsburg, 1872). Later foundations were frequently referred 
by their founders to the nearest existing town of importance, 
though that might belong to a different lord. Afterward.s, if 
a question in law arose which the court of a younger town found 
itself unable to answer, the court next senior in affiliation was 
referred to, which in turn would apply to the court above, until 
at last that of the original mother town was reached, whose 
decision was final. This system was chiefly developed in the 
colonial east, where most towns were affiliated directly or 
indirectly either to Lubeck or to Magdeburg ; but it was by no 
means unknown in the home countr)^ A number of Collections 
of such judgments (Schoffenspruche) have been published. It is 
also worth mentioning that it was usual to read the police by-laws 
of a town at regular intervals to the assembled citizens in a 
morning-speech {Morgens prache ), ^ 

To turn to Italy ^ the country for so many centuries in close 
political connexion with Germany, the foremost thing to be 
noted is that here the towns grew to even greater independence, 
many of them in the end acknowledging no overlord whatever 
after the yoke of the German kings had been shaken off. On 
the other hand, neatly all of them in the long run fell under the 
sway of iome local tyrant-dynasty. 

From Roman times the country had remained thickly studded 
with townS> each being the seat of a bishop. From this arose 
their most important peculiarity. For it was largely due to an 
identification of dioceses and municipal territories that the nobles 
of the surrounding country took up their headquarters in the 
cities, either voluntarily or because forced to do so by the citizens, 
who made it their policy thus to turn possible opponents into 
partisans and defenders. In Germany, on the other hand, 

* On this whole subject see Richard Schr6der, Lehfhmh der 
deutschen Rechtsgeschtchte (5th ed.. Leipzig, i 9 t> 7 ), § 56, Die Stadt- 
rechte ” Also Charles Gross, The Gtld Merchant (Oxford, 1890), 
vol. i. Appendix E, “ Affiliation of Medieval Boroughs.” 
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nobles and kniglits were carefully shut out so long as the town’s 
independence was at stake, the members of a princely garrison 
being required to take up their abode in the citadel, separated 
from the town proper by a wall. Only in the comparatively 
few cathedral cities this rule does not obtain. It will be seen 
that, in consequence of this, municipal life in Italy was from the 
first more complex, the main constituent parts of the population 
l>eing the capttani, or greater nobles, the valvassori, or lesser 
nobles (knights) and the people (popola), Furthermore, the 
bishops being in most cases the exponents of the imperial power, 
the struggle for freedom from the latter ended in a radical rid- 
dance from all temporal episcopal government as well. Foremost 
in this struggle stood the cities of Lombardy, most of which all 
through the barbarian invasions had kept their walls in repair 
and maintained some importance as economic centres, and whose 
popolo largely consisted of merchants of some standing. As 
early as the 8th century the laws of the Langobard King Aistulf 
distinguished three classes of merchants (negotiantes), among 
whom the majores et fotentts were required to keep themselves 
provided with horse, lance, shield and a cuirass. The valley of 
the Po formed the main artery of trade between western Europe 
and the East, Milan l)eing besides the point of convergence for 
all Alpine passes west of the Brenner (the St Gotthard, however, 
was not made accessible until early in the 13th century). Lom- 
bard merchants soon spread all over western Europe, a chief 
source of their ever-increasing wealth being their employment 
as bankers of the papal see. 

The struggle against the bishops, in which a clamour for a 
reform of clerical life and a striving for local self-government 
were strangely interwoven, had raged for a couple of generations 
when King Henry V., great patron of municipal freedom as he 
was, legalized by a series of charters the status quo (Cremona, 

1 1 14, Mantua, 1116). But under his weak successors the inde- 
pendence of the cities reached such a pitch as to be manifestly 
intolerable to an energetic monarch like Frederick I. Besides, 
the more powerful among them would subdue or destroy their 
weaker neighbours, and two parties were formed, one headed 
by Milan, the other by Cremona. Como and Ixidi complained 
of the violence used to them by the former city. Therefore in 
1158 a commission was appointed embracing four Roman legists 
as representatives of the emperor, as well as those of fourteen 
towns, to examine into the imperial and municipal rights. The 
claims of the imperial government, jurisdictional and other, 
were acknowledged, only such rights of self-government being 
admitted as could be shown to be grounded on imperial charters. 
But when it came to carrying into effect these Roncaglian decrees, 
a general rising resulted. Milan was besieged by the emperor 
and destroyed in 1162 in accordance with the verdict of her 
rivals. Nevertheless, after a defeat at I^egnano in 1 1 76, PVederick 
was forced to renounce all pretensions to interference with the 
government of the cities, merely retaining an overlordship that 
was not much more than formal (peace of Constance in 1183). 
All through this war the towns had been supported by Pope 
Alexander III. Similarly under Frederick 11 . the renewal of the 
struggle between emperor and pope dovetailed with a fresh out- 
break of the war with the cities, who feared lest an imperial 
triumph over the church would likewise threaten their independ- 
ence. The emperor’s death finally decided the issue in their favour. 

Constitutionally, municipal freedom wf^s based on the forma- 
tion of a commune headed by elected consuls, usually to the 
number of twelve, representing the three orders of captiani, 
valva ssori and popolo. Frequently, however, the number actually 
wielding power was much more restricted, and their position 
altogether may rather be likened to that of their Roman prede- 
cessors than to that of their German contemporaries. In all 
important matters they asked the advice and support of “ wise 
men,” saptentes, discretwres, prudepites, as a l>ody called the 
credmza, while the popular assembly (parlamentum, concio, 
consilium gemrale) was the true sovereign. The consuls with the 
assistance of judices also presided in the law-courts ; but besides 
the consuls of the commune there were emsuUs de placttis 
specially appointed for jurisdictional purposes. 


In spite of these multifarious safeguards, however, family 
factions early destroyed the fabric of liberty, especially as, just 
as there was an imperial, or Ghibelline, and a penpal, or Guelph 
party among t;he aties as a whole, thus also within each town 
each faction would allege adherence to and claim support by 
one or other of the great world-powers. To get out of the dilemma 
of party-'government, resort was thereupon had to the appoint- 
ment as chief magistrate of a podestd from among the nobles or 
knights of a different part of the country not mixed up with the 
local feuds. But the end was in most cases the establishment of 
the despotism of some leading family, such as the Visconti at 
Milan, the Gonzaga at Mantua, the della Scala in Verona and 
the Carrara in Padua. 

In Tuscany, the historic rdle of the cities, with the exception 
of Pisa, begins at a later date, laigely owing to the overlordship 
of the powerful margraves of the house of Canossa and their 
successors, who here represented the emperor. Pisa, however, 
together with Genoa, all through the iith century distinguished 
itself by war waged in the western Mediterranean and its isles 
against the Saracens. Both cities, along with Venice, but especi- 
ally the Genoese, also did excellent service in reducing the 
Syrian coast towns still in the hands of the Turks in the reigns 
of Kings Baldwin I. and Baldwin II. of Jerusalem, while more 
particularly Pisa with great constancy placed her fleet at the 
disposal of the Hohenstaufen emperors for warfare with Sicily. 

Meanwhile communes with consuls at their head were formed 
in Tuscany much as elsewhere. On the other hand the Tuscan 
cities managed to prolong the reign of liberty to a much later 
epoch, no podestd ever quite succeeding here in his attempts to 
establish the rule of his dynasty. Even when in the second half 
of the 15th century the Medici in Florence attained to power, 
the form at least of a republic was still maintained, and not till 
1531 did one of them, supported by Charles V., assume the dural 
title. 

Long before the last stage, the rule of signori, was reached, 
however, the commune as originally constituted had everywhere 
undergone radical changes. As early as the 13th century the 
lower orders among the inhabitants formed an organization 
under officers of their own, side by side with that of the commune, 
which was controlled by the great and the rich ; e,g, at Florence 
the people in 1250 rose against the turbulent nobles and chose a 
capttano del popolo with twelve apiztani, two from each of the 
six city-wards (sesiteri), as his council. The popolo itself was 
divided into twenty armed companies, each under a gonfalontere. 
But later the artt (craft-gilds), some of whom, however, can be 
shown to have existed under consuls of their own as early as 
1203, attained supreme importance, and in 1282 the government 
was placed in the hands of their priori, under the name of the 
sigmria. The Guelph nobles were at first admitted to a share 
in the government, on condition of their entering a gild, but in 
1293 even this privilege was withdrawn. The ordtnamenh della 
giustizia of that year robbed the nobility of all political power. 
The lesser or lower arh, on the other hand, were conceded a 
full share in it, and a gonfalontere della giustizia was placed at 
the head of the militia, In the 14th century twelve huopii uomini 
representing the wards (sestieri) were superadded, all these 
dignitaries holding office for two months only. And besides all 
these, there existed three competing chief justices and com- 
manders of the forces called in from abroad and holding office for 
six months, viz. the podestd^ the capitano del popolo, and the 
esecutore della gtusttzm. In spite of all this complicated machinery 
of checks and balances, revolution followed upon revolution, 
nor could an occasional reign of terror be prevented like that of 
the Signore Gauthier de Brienne, duke of Athens (1342-1343). 
It was not till after a rising of the lowest order of all, the in- 
dustrial labourers, had been suppressed in 1378 {tumuLto dei 
Ciompi, the wool-combers), that quieter times ensued under the 
wise leadership, first of the Albizzi and finally of the Medici. 

The history of the other Tuscan towns was equally tumultuous, 
all of them save Lucca, after ihany fitful changes finally passing 
under the sway of Florence, or the jgmnd-duchy of Tuscany, as 
the state was now called. Pisa, one time the mightiest, had been 
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crushed between its inland neighbour and its maritime rival 
Genoa (battle of Meloria, 1282) 

Apart in its constitutional development from all other towns 
in Italy, and it might be added, in Europe, stands Venice. 
Almost alone among Italian cities its origin does not go back to 
Roman times. It was not till the invasions of Hun and Lango- 
bard that fugitives from the Venetian mainland took refuge 
among the poor fishermen on the small islands in the lagoons 
and on the Udo — the narrow stretch of coast-line which separates 
the lagoons from the Adriatic — some at Grado, some at Mala- 
mocco, others on Rialto. A number of small communities was 
formed under elected tribunes, acknowledging as their sovereign 
the emperor at Constantinople. Treaties of commerce were 
concluded with the Langobard kings, thus assuring a market 
for the sale of imports from the East and for the purchase of 
agricultural produce. Just before or after a,d. 700 the young 
republic seems to have thrown off the rule of the Byzantine dux 
Htstnae et Venetiae and elected a duke {doge) of its own, in whom 
was vested the executive power, the right to convoke the popular 
assembly {condo) and appoint tribunes and justices. Political 
unity was thus established, but it was not till after another 
century of civil war that Rialto was definitely chosen the seal 
of government and thus the foundation of the present city laid. 
After a number of attempts to establish a hereditary dukedom, 
Duke Domenico Flabianico in 1032 passed a law providing that 
no duke was to appoint his successor or procure him to be elected 
during his own lifetime. Besides this two councils were appointed 
without whose consent nothing of importance was to be done. 
After the murder by the i^ople of Duke Vitale Michiel in 1172, 
who had suffered naval defeat, it was deemed necessary to 
introduce a stricter constitutional order. According to the 
orthodox account, some details of which have, however, recently 
been impugned,^ the irregular popular meeting was replaced by a 
great council of from 450 to 480 members elected annually by 
specially appointed electors in equal proportion from each of 
the six wards. One of the functions of this body was to appoint 
most of the state-officials or their electors. There was also an 
executive council of six, one from each ward. Besides these, 
the duke, who was henceforward elected by a body of eleven 
electors from among the aristocracy, would invite persons of 
prominence (the pregadt) in order to secure their assent and co- 
operation, whenever a measure of importance was to be placed 
before the great council. Only under extraordinary circum- 
stances the condo was still to be called. The tenure of the duke's 
office was for life. The general tendency of constitutional 
development in Venice henceforward ran in an exactly opposite 
direction to that of all other Italian cities towards a growing 
restriction of popular rights, until in 1296 the great council 
was for all future time closed to all but the descendants of a 
limited number of noble families, whose names were in that year 
entered in the Golden Book. It still remained to appoint a 
board to superintend the executive power. These were the 
awogadort di commune, and, since Tiepolo’s conspiracy in 1310, 
the Consiglio dei Died, the Council of Ten, which controlled the 
whole of the state, and out of which there developed in the i6th 
century the state inquisition. 

While in all prominent Italian cities the leading classes of the 
community were largely made up of merchants, in Venice the 
nobility was entirely commercial. The marked steadiness in the 
evolution of the Venetian constitution is no doubt largely due to 
this fact. Elsewhere the presence of large numbers of turbulent 
country nobles furnished the first germ for the unending dis- 
sensions which ruined such promising beginnings. In Venice, on 
the contrary, its businesslike habits of mind led the ruling class 
to make what concessions might seem needful, while both the 
masses and the head of the state were kept in due subjection to 
the laws. Too much stability, however, finally changed into 
stagnation, and decay followed* The foreign policy of Venice 
was likewise mainly dictated by commercial motives, the chief 
objectives being commercial privilege in the Byzantine empire 
and in the Frankish states in the East, domination of the Adriatic. 

* H. Krctschniayr, Geschichte von Venedtg, vol. 1. (Gotha, 1905). 
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occupation of a sufficient hinterland on the ierra firma, non- 
sufferance of the rivalry of Genoa, and, finally, maintenance ot 
trade-supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean through a series of 
alternating wars and treaties with Turkey, the lasting monument 
of which was the destruction of the Parthenon in 1685 by a 
Venetian bomb. At last the proud republic surrendered to 
Napoleon without a stroke 

The cities of southern Italy do not here call for special attention 
Several of them developed a certain amount of independence 
and free institutions, and took an important part in trade 
with the East, notably so Amalfi. But after incorporation in 
the Norman kingdom all individual history for them came to 
an end. 

Rome, finally, derived its importance from being the c apital of 
the popes and from its proud past. F rom time to time spasmodic 
attempts were made to revive the forms of the ancient republic, 
as under Arnold of Brescia m the 12th and by Niccok') di Rienzo 
in the 14th century ; but there was no body of stalwart, self- 
reliant citizens to support such measures : nothing but turbulent 
nobles on the one hand and a rabble on the other. 

In no country is there such a clear grouping of the towns on 
geographical lines as in Frowre, these geographical lines, of course, 
having m the first instance been drawn by historical causes. 
Another feature is the extent to which, in the unruly times 
preceding the civic movement, serfdom had spread among the 
inhabitants even of the towns throughout the greater part of the 
country, and the application of feudal ideas to town government. 
In some other respects the constitution of the cities m the south 
of France, as will be seen, has more in common with that of the 
Italian communes, and that of the northern French towns with 
those of Germany, than the constitutions of the various groups of 
French towns have among each other. 

In the group of the vtlles consulatres, comprising all important 
towns in the south, the executive was, as in Italy, in the hands of 
a body of consules, whose number in most cases rose to twelve. 
They were elected for the term of one year and re-ehgible only 
after an interval, and they were supported by a municipal council 
{commune constltum, consilium magnum or secretum or generale, or 
colloquium) and a general d^.%stmh\y{parlamentum,concio,commune 
consilium, commune, universiias ewium), which, however, as a 
rule was far from comprising the whole body of citizens. Another 
feature which these southern towns had in common with their 
Italian neighbours was the prominent part played by the native 
nobility. The relations with the clergy were generally of a more 
friendly character than in the north, and in some cases the bishoj) 
or archbishop even retained a considerable influence in the 
management of the town’s affairs. Dissensions among the 
citizens, or between the nobles and the bourgeois, frequently 
ended in the adoption of a podestaL And in several cities of the 
Languedoc, each of the two classes composing the population 
retained its separate laws and customs. It is matter of dispute 
whether vestiges of Roman institutions had survived in these 
parts down to the time when the new constitutions sprang into 
being ; but all investigators are pretty well agreed that in no 
case did such remnants prove of any practical importance. 
Roman law, however, was never quite superseded by (lermanic 
law, as appears from the statuts munietpaux. In the improvement 
and expansion of these statutes a remarkable activity was dis- 
played by means of an annual correctio staiutorum carried out by 
specially appointed slatutores. In the north, on the other hand, 
the carta communiae, forming as it were the basis of the com- 
mune’s existence, seems to have been considered almost as 
something sacred and unchangeable. 

The constitutional history of the communes in northern France 
in a number of points widely differed from that of these vtlles 
consulatres. First of all the movement for their establishment in 
most cases was to a far greater degree of a revolutionary character. 
These revolutions were in the first place directed against the 
bishops ; but the position both of the higher clergy and of the 
nobility was here of a nature distinctly more hostile to the 
aspirations of the citizens than it was in the south. As a result 
the clergy and the nobles were excluded from all membership of 
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the commune, except inasmuch a$ that those residing in the town 
might be required to swear not to conspire against it The 
commune (cmmunia, communal commmiQ, communiias, 
juralio, confaederAiia) was formed by an oath of mutual help 
(sacramntum, furamentum comimmae). The members were 
described as jurait (also hurgenses, vicini^ amm)y although msomc 
communes that term was reserved for the members of thegovern- 
ing body. None but men of free and legitimate birth, and free 
from debt and contagious or incurable disease were received. 
The members of the governing body were styled 'juris (juYaii\ 
pairs (pares) or ichevins (smhim). The last was, however, as in 
Germany, more properly the title of the jurors in the court of 
justice, which in many cases remained in the hands of the lord. 
In some cases the town council developed out of this body ; but 
in the larger cities, like Rouen, several councils worked and all 
these names were employed side by side. The number of the 
members of the governing body proper varies from twelve to a 
hundred, and its functions were both judicial and administrative. 
There was also known an arrangement corresponding to the 
German alle uni stizende Rat, viz. of retired members who could 
be called m to lend assistance on important occasions. The most 
striking distinction, however, as against the vdles consulaires was 
the elevation of the president of the body to the position of matre 
or mayeur (sometimes also called privot, praeposiius). As else- 
where, at first none but the civic aristocracy were admitted to 
take part in the management of the town’s afiairs ; but from the 
end of the 13th century a share had to be conceded to representa- 
tives of the crafts. Dissatisfaction, however, was not easily 
allayed ; the lower orders applied for the intervention of the 
king ; and that effectively put an end to political freedom. This 
tendency of calling in state help marks a most striking difference 
as against the policy followed by the German towns, where all 
classes appear to have been always far too jealous of local 
independence. The result for the nation was in the one* case 
despotism, equality and order, in the other individual liberty 
and an inability to move as a whole. At an earlier stage the king 
had frequently come to the assistance of the communes m their 
struggle with their lords. By-and-by the king’s confirmation 
came to be considered neces.sary for their lawful existence. 
This proved a powerful lever for the extension of the king’s 
authority. It may seem strange that in France the towns never 
had recourse to those interurban leagues which played so im- 
portant a part in Italian and in German history. 

These two varieties, the communes and the vtUcs consulaires 
together form the group of vtUes Itbres. As opposed to these 
stand the vtlles franches, also called villes prevotales after the 
chief officer, viUes de bourgeoisie or villes soumtses. They make 
up by far the majority of French towns, comprising all those 
situated in the centre of the kingdom, and also a large number 
m the north and the south. They are called villes franches on 
account of their possessing a franchise, a charter limiting the 
services due by the citizeas to their lord, but political status they 
had little or none. According to the varying extent of the 
liberties conceded them, there may be distinguished towns 
governed by an elective body and more or less fully authorksed 
to exercise jurisdiction ; towns possessing some sort of municipal 
organization, but no rights of jurisdiction, except that of simple 
police ; and, thirdly, those governed entirely by seignorial 
officers. To this last class belong some of the most important 
cities in France, wherever the king had power enough to withhold 
liberties deemed dangerous and unnecessary. On the other 
hand, towns of the first category often come close to the vtlles 
Itbres. A strict line of demarcation, however, remains in the 
mutual oath which forms the basis of the civic community in 
both varieties of the latter, and in the fact that the vtUe Itbre 
stands to its lord in the relation of vassal and not in that of 
an immediate possession. But however complitemmt assujeiiie 
Paris might be, its organization, naturally, was immensely more 
complex than that of hundreds of smaller places which, formally, 
might .stand in an identical relationship to their lords. Like 
other vtlles franches un(|er the king, Paris was governed by a 
privbi (provost), but certain functions of self-government for 
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the city were delegated to the <?pn(tpapy of the mmhands de 
Veau, merccUores aquae, ako called merccdqree ansati, that 
the, gild of merchants whose business lay down the river Seine, 
in other words, a body naturally exclusive, not, however, to 
the citizens as such, At their head stood a de^ niarekands 
and four escfietnns de la ma^rchandm. i Other pfud*hqmmes were 
occasionally called in, and from prevot and ichevtns apt 
pointed twenty-four councillors to form with themselves a 
parloir am bourgeois. The crafts of Paris were organized in 
rniiters, whose masters were appointed, some by the prMi de 
Pans, and some by certain great officers of the court. In the 
tax rolls of a.d. 1292 to 1300 no fewer than 448 names of crafts 
occur, while the Ltvre des rniiters written in 1268 by ^itienne de 
Boileau, then privot de Paris, enumerates loi organized bodies 
of tradesmen or women and artisans. Among the duties of these 
bodies, as elsewhere, was the guei or night-watch, which neces- 
sitated a military organization under quartiniers, cinquantainiers 
and disoaimers. This gave them a certain power. But both 
their revolutions, under the privot des marchands, fetienne Marcel, 
after the battle of Maupertuis, and again in 1382, were extremely 
short-lived, and the only tangible result was a stricter subjection 
to tlie king and his officers. 

An exceptional position among the cities of France is taken 
up by those of Flanders, more particularly the three “ Great 
Towns,” Bruges, Ghent and Ypres, whose population was 
Flemish, t.e. German. They sprang up at the foot of the count’s 
castles and rose in close conjunction with his power. On the 
accession of a new house they made their power felt as early 
as 1128. Afterwards the counts of the house of Dampierre fell 
into financial dependence on the buighers, and therefore allied 
themselves with the rising artisans, led by the weavers, These, 
however, proved far more unruly, bloody conflicts ensued, and 
for a considerable period the three great cities ruled the whole 
of Flanders with a high hand. Their influence in the foreign 
relations of the country was likewise great, it being in their 
interest to keep up friendly relations with England, on whose 
wool the flourishing state of the staple industry of Flanders 
depended. It is a remarkable fact that the historical position 
taken up by these cities, which politically belonged to France, 
is much more akin to the part played by the German towns, 
whereas Cambrai, whose population was French, is the only city 
politically situated in Germany, where a commune came to be 
established. 

In the Spanish peninsula, the chief importance of the numerous 
small towns lay in the part they played as fortresses during the 
unceasing wars with the Moors. The kings therefore extended 
special privileges (fueros) to the inhabitants, and they were even 
at an early date admitted to representation in the Cortes (parlia- 
ment). Of greater individual importance than all the rest was 
Barcelona. Already in 1068 Count Berengarius gave the city 
a special law (usattci) based on its ancient usages, and from the 
14th century its commercial code (Itbro del consolat del mar) 
became influential all over southern Europe. 

The constitutions of the Scandinavian towns were laigely 
modelled on those of Germany, but the towns never attained 
anything like the same independence. Their dependence on 
the royal government most strongly comes out in the fact of 
their being uniformly regulated by royal law in each of the 
three kingdoms. In Sweden particularly, German merchants 
by law took an equal share in the government of the towns. 
In Denmark their influence was also great, and only in Norway 
did they remain in the position of foreigners in spite of their 
famous settlement at Beiigen. The details, as well as those of the 
German settlement at Wisby and on the east coast of the Baltic, 
belong rather to the history of the Hanseatic League (q.v.). 
Denmark appears to be the only one of the three kingdoms 
where gilds at an early date played a part of importance. 

Bibliography. -The only book ficalmg with the subject in 
general, viz. K. D. Hullmann, Stadiewesm des MittelaXlevs (4 vols., 
Bonn, 1826-1828), is quite antiquated. For Germany it is best to 
consult Richard SchrOder, Lehrbruch def deutschen Rechlsgeschichte 
(5th ed., l>ip*lg, 1907), §§ 51 and 56, where a bibliography as com- 
plete as need be is given, both of monographs dealing with various 
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aspects of the question* and of works on the history pf individual 
towns. The Utter alone covers two octavo mall 

print. As a sort of complement to Schroder’s chapters may be con- 
sidered, F. Keutgen, Vvkun^en su^ stddHsth$n Verfa$$%infs^sMthi» 
(Berlin. Vfkund^ii MUf dtuiscfwn^ Fer/Oswngr- 

ge&chitMe, by G, v6n Below and F. Kieutgen. wl. i-), a coMeotion of 
43; telect charters and other documents, with a very fuh index. 
The great work of G. L, von Maurer, Gespkickie dsf StmUvtarfassun^ 
von muisohtmd (4 thick vols., Erlangen, 18^x871), contains an 
enormous mass ox information not alWays treated quite so eritUally 
as the present age requires. There is an egfiCelleit succinct account 
for gexieral readers by Georg von Bi^w, Das Mtere deutsche Stadte- 
wesen und Biirgertum,” monoefctph^n mr W^lt^^schichtB, vol. vi. 
(Bielefeld and Leipzigi 1898, Illustrated). A number of the mOst 
important recent monographs have been mentioned above. As 
for Italy, the most valuable general work for the early times is still 
Carl Hegel, G0schichi$ der StMtBmrfaasnne von Italian dsr ZeU 
der romtsc^n H»rfschaft bis zum Ausgang des zwblit$n Jahthunderfs (a 
small vols., Leipzig, 1847, price seconef-hand, M. 40), in which it was for 
the first time fully proved that there is no connexion between Roman 
and modem municipal constitutions. For the period from the 13th 
century it will perhaps be best to consult W, Assmann, Geschichte 
d$s MUtzlalters, 3rd ed., by L, Viercck, dritte Abteilung, Die letzten 
betden Jahrhunderts des MittelaUers : Deutschland, die Schweiz, und 
Italien, by R. Fischer, R. Scheppigand I.. Viereck (Brunswick, 1906). 
In this volume, pp 679-943 contain an excellent account of the vanous 
Italian states and cities during that period, with a full bibliography 
for each. Among recent critical contributions to the history of 
individual towns, the following works deserve to be specially men- 
tioned * Robert Davidsohn, Geschickte von Ftof^enz (Berlin, 1896- 
1908) , down to the beginning of the 14th century) , the same, 
Forschungen zur Geschtc^^ von Florenz (vols. i.-iv., Berlin, 1896- 
1908) ; Heinrich Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig (vol i , Gotha, 
1905, to 1205). For France, there are the works by Achllle Luchaire, 
Les Communes fran^aises d vSpoque des Capdhens directs (Paris, 1890), 
and Paul Viollet, " Les Communes fraiicaises an inoyen Age/’ 
Mdmotres de I* Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres ^ tome xxxvi. 
(Paris, 1900). There are, of course, also accounts in the great works 
on French institutions by Flach, Glasson, Viollet, Lucliaire, but 
perhaps the bne in Luchaire's Manuel des institutions franfaises, 
p 6 node des CapShens directs (Paris, 1892) deserves special recom- 
mendation Another valuable account for France north of the Loire 
is that contained in the great work by Karl Hegel, Stddte und Gtlden 
der germantschen V biker tm MtUelalter (2 vols,, Leipzig, 1891 ; see 
English Historical Review, viii. 120-127). Of course, there are 
also numerous monographs, among which the following may 
be mentioned * fidouard Bonvalot, Le Tiers £tat d*apfh la charte 
de Beaumont et ses fihales (Pans, 1884) ; and A. Giry, Les 
Ftahhssements de Rouen (2 vols,, Paris, 1883-1885) ; also a collection 
of documents by Gustave Fagniez, Documents relahfs d Vhistoire 
de Vxndustne et du commerce en France (2 vols., Paris, 1898, 1900). 
Some valuable works on the commercial history of southern Europe 
should still l>e mentioned, such as W. Heyd, (leschiohte des Levante- 
handels tm MtUelalter (2 vols , Stuttgart, 1879 ; French edition by 
Furcy Raynaud, 2 vols , Pans, 1885 seq , improved by the author), 
recognized as a standard work ; Adolf Schaube, Handel sgeschichte 
der romamschen V biker des MiUelmeergebietes bis zum Ende der 
KreuzzUge (Munich and Berlm, 1906) ; Aloys Schulte, Geschichte 
des mittelalterlichen Handels und Verkehrs zwischen Westdeuischland 
und Italien mtt Aussrhluss Venedigs (2 vols., Leipzig, 1900) ; L. 
Goldschmidt, Universal geschichte des H andelsrechts (vol i., Stuttgart, 
1891). As for the Scandmavian towns, the best guide is perhaps 
the book by K. Hegel, Stddte und Gilden der germantschen V biker, 
already mentioned ; but see also Dietrich Schafer, “ Der Stand dei 
Geschichtswissenschaft im skandinavisUhen Norden,” Internationale 
Wochenschrift, November r6, 1907. (F. K.) 

COMMUNISM^ the name loosely given to schemes of social 
organizations depending on the abolition of private property 
and its absorption into the property of a community as such. 
It is a form of what is now generally called socialism (^.«/.), the 
terminology of which has varied a good deal according to time 
and place ; but the expression cotnraunism ” may be con- 
veniently used, as opjjosed to “ socialism ” in its wider political 
sense, or to the political and municipal varieties known as 
“ collectivism,^' “ state socialism,'’ &c., in order to indicate more 
particularly the historical schemes propounded or put into 
practice for establishing certain ideally arranged communities 
composed of individuals living and working on the basis of 
holding their property in common. It has nothing, of course, 
to do with the Paris Commune, overthrown in May 1871, which 
was a political and not an economic movement Communistic 
schemes have been advocated in almost every age and country, 
and have to be distinguished fmm mere anarchism or from the 
selfish desire to transfer other people's property into one's own 
pockets. The opinion that a communist is merely a man who 


has no property to lose, and therefore advocates a redistribution 
of wealth, is contrary to the established facts as to those who 
have hbtorically supported the theory of communism. The 
Com^-law Rhymer's lines on this subject are amusing, but only 
apply to the baser sort : — 

“ What is a Communist 1 On<* that hath yearniugH 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 

Idler or bungler, or both, he i.s willing 

To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling ” 

Tliis is the communist of hostile criticism — a criticism, no doubt, 
ultimately based on certain fundamental facts m human nature, 
which have usually wrecked communistic schemes of a purely 
altruistic type in conception. But the great communists, like 
Plato, More, Saint-Simon, Robert Owen, were the very reverse 
of selfish or idle in their aims ; and communism as a force in 
the historical evolution of economic and social opinion must be 
regarded on its ideal side, and not merely in its lapses, however 
natural the latter may be in operation, owing to the defects of 
human character. As a theory it has inspired not only some of 
the finest characters in history, but also much of the gradual 
evolution of economic organization— especially in the case of 
coKiperation {q.v .) ; and its opportunities have naturally varied 
according to the state of social organization in particular 
countries. The communism of the early Christians, for instance, 
was rather a voluntary sharing of private propertv' than any 
abnegation of property as such. The Essenes and the Thera- 
peutae, however, in Palestine, had a stricter form of communism, 
and the former required the surrender of individual property ; 
and in the middle ages various religious sects, followed by the 
monastic orders, were based on the communistic principle. 

Communistic schemes have found advocates in almost every 
age and in many different countries. The one thing that is 
shared by all communists, whether speculative or practical, is 
deep dissatisfaction with the economic conditions by which they 
are surrounded. In Plato’s Republic the dissatisfaction is not 
limited to merely economic conditions. In his examination of the 
body politic there is hardly any part which he can pronounce to 
be healthy. He would alter the life of the citizens of his state 
from the very moment of birth. Children arc to be taken away 
from their parents and nurtured under the .supervision of the 
state. The old nursery tales, “ the blasphemous nonsense with 
which mothers fool the manhood out of their children,'* are to be 
suppressed. Dramatic and imitative poetryare not to be allowed. 
Education, marriage, the number of births, the occupations of the 
citizens are to be controlled by the guardians or heads of the state. 
The most perfect equality of conditions and careers is to bo 
preserved ; the women are to have similar training with the men, 
no careers and no ambition are to be forbidden to them ; the 
inequalities and rivalries between rich and poor are to cease, 
because all will be provided for by the state. Other cities are 
divided against themselves. Any ordinary city, however small, 
is in fact two cities, one the city of the poor, the other of the rich, 
at war with one another ” {Republic, bk. iv. p. 249, Jowelt’s trans- 
lation). But this ideal state is to be a perfect unit ; although the 
citizens are divided into classes according to their capacity and 
ability, there is none of the exclusiveness of birth, and no in- 
equality is to break the accord which binds all the citizens, both 
male and female, together into one harmonious whole. The 
marvellous comprehensiveness of the scheme for the government 
of this ideal state makes it belong as much to the modern as to the 
ancient world. Many of the social problems to which Plato draws 
attention are yet unsolved, and some are in process of solution m 
the direction indicated by him. He is not appalled by the 
immensity of the task which he has sketched out for himself and 
his followers. He admits that there are difficulties to be over- 
come, but he says in a sort of parenthesis, Nothing great is 
easy." He refuses to be satisfied with half measures and patch- 
work reforms. “ Enough, my friend I but what is enough while 
anything remains wanting ? " These sentences indicate the 
spirit in which philosophical as distinguished from practical 
communists from the time of Plato till to-day have undertaken 
to reconstruct human society. 
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Sir Thomas Morels Utopia has very many of the characteristics 
of The Republic. There is in it the same wonderful power of 
shaking off the prejudices of the place and time in which it was 
written. The government of Utopia is described as founded on 
popular election ; community of goods prevailed, the magistrates 
distributed the instruments of production among the inhabitants, 
and the wealth resulting from their industry was shared by all. 
'Fhe use of money and all outward ostentation of wealth were 
forbidden. All meals were taken in common, arid they were 
rendered attractive by the accompaniment of sweet strains of 
music, while the air was filled by the scent of the most delicate 
perfumes. More’s ideal state differs in one important respect 
from Plato’s. There was no community of wives in Utopia. 
The sacredness of the family relation and fidelity to the marriage 
contract were recognized by More as indispensable to the well- 
being of modern society. Plato, notwithstanding all the extra- 
ordinary originality with which he advocated the emancipation of 
women, was not able to free himself from the theory and practice 
of regarding the wife as part and parcel of the property of her 
husband. The fact, therefore, that he advocated community of 
property led him also to advocate community of wives. He 
speaks of “ the possession and use of women and children,” and 
proceeds to show how this possession and use must be regulated 
in his ideal state. Monogamy was to him mere exclusive posses- 
sion on the part of one man of a piece of property which ought 
to be for the benefit of the public. The circumstance that he 
could not think of wives otherwise than as the property of their 
husbands only makes it the more remarkable that he claimed 
for women absolute equality of training and careers. The circum- 
stance that communists have so frequently wrecked their pro- 
jects by attacking marriage and advocating promiscuous inter- 
course between the sexes may probably be traced to the notion 
which regards a wife as being a mere item among the goods and 
chattels of her husband. It is not difficult to find evidence ol 
the survival of this ancient habit of mind. “ I will be master of 
what IS mine own,” says Petruchio. “ She is my goods, my 
chattels.” 

The Perfectionists of Oneida, on the other hand, held that 
there was ” no intrinsic difference between property in persons 
and property in things ; and that the same spirit which abolished 
exclusiveness in regard to money would abolish, if circumstances 
allowed full scope to it, exclusiveness in regard to women and 
children ” (Nordhoff’s CommumsHc Societies of the United States). 
It is this notion of a wife as property that is responsible for the 
wild opinions communists have often held in favour of a com- 
munity of wives and the break-up of family relations. If they 
could shake off this notion and take hold of the conception of 
marriage as a contract, there is no icason why their views on the 
community of propeity should lead them to think that this 
contract should not include mutual fidelity and remain in force 
during the life of the contracting parties. It was probably not , 
this conception of the marriage relation so much as the influence 
of Christianity which led More to discountenance community of 
wives in Utopia. It is strange that the same influence did not 
make him include the absence of slavery as one of the character- 
istics of his ideal state. On the contrary, however, we find in 
Utopia the anomaly of slavery existing side by side with institu- 
tions which otherwise embody the most absolute personal, 
political and religious freedom. The presence of slaves in Utopia 
is made use of to get rid of one of the practical difficulties of 
communism, viz. the performance of disagreeable work. In a 
society where one man is as good as another, and the means of 
subsistence are guaranteed to all alike, it is easy to imagine that 
It would be difficult to ensure the performance of the more 
laborious, dangerous and offensive kinds of labour. In Utopia, 
therefore, we are expressly told that ” all the uneasy and sordid 
services ” are performed by slaves. The institution of slavery 
was also made supplementary to the criminal system of Utopia, 
as the slaves were for the most part men who had been convicted 
of crime ; slavery for life was made a substitute for capital 
punishment. 

In many respects, however, More’s views on the labour question 


were vastly in advance of his own time* He repeats the indignant 
protest of the ReptAlic that existing society is a warfare between 
rich and poor. The rich^” he says, ** desire every means by 
which they may in the first place secure to themselves what they 
have amassed by wrong, and then to their own use and 
profit, at the lowest possible price, the work and labour of the 
poor. And so soon as the rich decide on adopting these devices 
m the name of the public, then they become law.” One might 
imagine these words had been quoted from the programme of 
The International (g.v.), so completely is their tone in sympathy 
with the hardships of thepoor in all ages. More shared to the full 
the keen sympathy With the hopeless misery of the poor which 
has been the ^ strong motive power of nearly all speculative 
communism. The life of the poor as he saw it was so wretched 
that he said, “ Even a beast’s life seems enviable 1 ” Besides 
community of goods and equality of conditions, More advocated 
other means of ameliorating the condition of the people. 
Although the hours of labour were limited to six a day there was 
no scarcity, for in Utopia every one worked ; there was no idle 
class, no idle individual even. The importance of this from an 
economic point of view is insisted on by More in a passage 
remarkable for the importance which he attaches to the industrial 
condition of women. ” And this you will easily apprehend,” he 
says, “ if you consider how great a part of all other nation^ is 
quite idle. First, women generally do little, who are the half of 
mankind.” Translated into modern language his proposals 
comprise universal compulsory education, a reduction of the hours 
of labour to six a day, the most modern principles of sanitary 
reform, a complete revision of criminal legislation, and the most 
absolute religious toleration. The romantic form which Sir 
Thomas More gave to his dream of a new social order found many 
imitators. The Utopia may be regarded as the prototype of 
Campanella’s City of the Sun, Harrington’s Oceana, Bacon’s Nova 
Atlantis, Defoe’s Essay on Projects, F^nelon’s Voyage dans Vile 
des Platstrs, and other works of minor importance. 

All communists have made a great point of the importance of 
universal education. All ideal communes have been provided by 
their authors with a perfect machinery for securing the education 
of every child. One of the first things done in every attempt to 
carry communistic theories into practice has been to establish a 
good school and guarantee education to every child. The first 
impulse to national education in the 19th century probably 
sprang from the very marked success of Robert Owen’s schools in 
connexion with the cotton mills at New Lanark. Compulsory 
education, free trade, and law reform, the various movements 
connected with the improvement of the condition of women, have 
found their earliest advocates among theoretical and practical 
communists. The communists denounce the evils of the present 
state of society ; the hopeless poverty of the poor, side by side 
with the self-regarding luxury of the rich, seems to them to cry 
aloud to Heaven for the creation of a new social organization. 
They proclaim the necessity of sweeping away the institution of 
private property, and insist that this great revolution, accom- 
panied by universal education, free trade, a perfect administra- 
tion of justice, and a due limitation of the numbers of the 
community, would put an end to half the self-made distress of 
humanity. 

The various communistic experiments in America are the most 
interesting in modern times, opportunities being naturally 
greater there for such deviations from the normal forms of 
regulations as compared with the closely organized states of 
Europe, and particularly in the means of obtaining land cheaply 
for social settlements with peculiar views. They have been classi- 
fied by*Morris Hillquit {History of Socialism in the United States, 
1903) as (i) sectarian, (2) Owenite, (3) Fourieristic, (4) Icarian. 

I The oldest of the sectarian group was the society of the 
Shakers {q.v.), whose first settlement at Watervliet was founded 
in 1776. The Harmony Society or Rappist Community was 
introduced into Pennsylvania by George Rapp (1770-1847) from 
Wurttemberg in 1804, and in 1815 they moved to a settlement 
(New Harmony) in Indiana, returning to Pennsylvania again in 
1824, and founding the village of Economy, from which they were 
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also known as Economites, Emigrants from WGrttembeig also 
founded the communityof Zoar in Ohio in i8i 7, being incoiporated 
in 1832 as the Society of Separatists of 2 ^ar ; it was dissolved 
in 1898. The Amana {q.v) community, the strongest of all 
American communistic societies, originated in Germany in the 
early part of the i8th century as the True Inspiration Society,” 
and some 600 members removed to America in 1842-1844, The 
Bethel (Missouri) and Aurora (Oregon) sister communities were 
founded by Dr Keil (1812-1877) in 1844 and 1856 respectively^ 
and were dissolved in 1880 and 1881. The Oneida Community 
{q,v,\ created by John Humphrey Noyes (181 1-1886), the author 
of a famous History of American Socialisms (iS^o), was established 
in 1848 as a settlement for the Society of Perfectionists. All these 
bodies had a religious basis, and were formed with the object of 
enjoying the free exercise of their beliefs, and though communistic 
in character they had no political or strictly economic doctrine 
to propagate. 

2. The Owenite communities rose under the influence of 
Robert Owen’s work at New I,anark, and his propaganda in 
America from 1824 onwards, the principal being New Harmony 
(acquired from the Rappists in 1825); Yellow Springs, near 
Cincinnati, 1824; Nashoba, Tennessee, 1825; Haverstraw, New 
York, 1826 ; its short-lived successors, Coxsackie, New York, 
and the Kendal Community, Canton, Ohio, 1826. All these had 
more or less short existences, and were founded on Owen’s 
theories of labour and economics. 

3. The Fourierist communities similarly were due to the 
Utopian teachings of the Frenchman Charles Fourier (q.v.), 
introduced into America by his disciple Albert Brisbane (1809- 
1890), author of The Social Destiny of Man (1840), who was 
efficiently helped by Horace Greeley, George Ripley and others. 
The North American Phalanx, in New Jersey, was started in 
1843 lasted till 1855. Brook Farm (q.v.) was started as a 
Fourierist Phalanx in 1844, after three years’ independent career, 
and became the centre of Fourierist propaganda, lasting till 1847, 
The Wisconsin Phalanx, or Ceresco, was organized in 1844, and 
lasted till 1850. In Pennsylvania seven communities were 
established between 1843 and 1845, the chief of which were the 
Sylvania Association, the Peace Union Settlement, the Social 
Reform Unity, and the Leraysville Phalanx. In New York 
state the chief were the Clarkson Phalanx, the Sodus Bay 
Phalanx, the Bloomfield Association, and tne Ontario Union. 
In Ohio the principal were the Trumbull Phalanx, the Ohio 
Phalanx, the Clermont Phalanx, the Integral Phalanx, and the 
Columbian Phalanx ; and of the remainder the Alphadelphia 
Phalanx, m Michigan, was the best-known. It is pointed out by 
Morris Hillquit that while only two Fourierist Phalanxes were 
established in France, over forty were started in the United States 

4. The Icarian communities were due to the communistic 
teachings of another Frenchman, fitienne Cabet (q.v.) (1788- 
1856), the name being derived from his social romance. Voyage en 
Jeane (1840), sketching the advantages of an imaginary country 
called Icaria, with a co-operative system, and criticizing the 
existing social organization. It was his idea, in fact, of a Utopia. 
Robert Owen advised him to establish his followers, already 
numerous, in Texas, and thither about 1500 went in 1848. But 
disappointment resulted, and their numbers dwindled to less 
than 500 in 1849 ; some 280 went to Nauvoo, Illinois ; after a 
schism in 1836 some formed a new colony (1858) at Cheltenham, 
near St Louis ; others went to Iowa, others to California. The 
last branch was dissolved in 1895. 

See also the articles Socialism ; Owen ; Saint-Simon ; Fourier, 
dec , ; and the bibliography to Socialism. The whole subject is 
admirably covered in Morris Hillquit's work, referred to above ; 
and see also Noyes’s History of American Socialisms (1870) ; Charles 
Nordhoif's Communistic Societies of the Untied States (1875) ; and 
W, A. Hinds’s American Communities (1878; 2nd edition, 1902), a 
very complete account. 

OOMBIUTATION (from Lat. commutare, to change), a process 
of exchanging one tmng for another, particularly of one method of 
payment for another, such as payment in money for payment in 
kind or by service, or of payment of a lump sum for periodical 
payments ; for various kinds of such substitution see Annuity ; 
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Copyhold and Tithes. The word is also used similarly of the 
substitution of a lesser sentence on a criminal for a greater. In 
electrical engineering, the word is applied to the reversal of the 
course of an electric current, the contrivance for so doing being 
known as a “ commutator ” (see Dynamo]). In America, a 
“ commutation ticket ” on a railway is one which allows a person 
to travel at a lower rate over a particular route for a certain 
time or for a certain number of times , the person holding such a 
ticket is known as a ‘‘ commuter.” 

COM NSNUS^ the name of a Byzantine family which from 1081 
to 1185 occupied the throne of Constantinople. It claimed a 
Roman origin, but its earliest representatives appear as landed 
proprietors in the district of Castamon (mod. Kastamuni) in 
Paphlagonia. Its first member known in Byzantine history 
is Manuel Eroticus Comnenus, an able general who rendered 
great services to Basil II. (976-1025) in the East. At his death 
he left his two sons Isaac and John in the care of Basil, who gave 
them a careful education and advanced them to high official 
positions. The increasing unpopularity of the Macedonian 
dynasty culminated in a revolt of the nobles and the soldiery of 
Asia against its feeble representative Michael VI. Stratioticus, 
who abdicated after a brief resistance. Isaac was declared 
emperor, and crowned in St Sophia on the 2nd of September 1057. 
For the rulers of this dynasty see Roman Empire, Later, and 
separate articles. 

With Andronicus L (1183-1185) the rule of the Comneni 
proper at Constantinople came to an end. A younger line of the 
original house, after the establishment of the iMtms at Constanti- 
nople in 1204, secured possession of a fragment of the empire in 
Asia Minor, and founded the empire of Trebizond (q.v.), which 
lasted till 1461, when David Comnenus, the last emperor, was 
deposed by Mahommed 11 . 

For a general account of the family and its alleged survivors see 
article “ Komnenen, ” by G F. Hertzberg, m Ersch and Gruber’s 
Allgemeine Encyklopddte, and an anonymous monograph, Prtets 
historique de la maison impdriale des Comnhtes (Amsterdam, 1784) ; 
and, for the history of the period, the works referred to under 
Roman Empire, Later. 

COMO (anc. Comum), a city and episcopal see of Lombardy, 
Italy, the capital of the province of Como, situated at the S. 
end of the W. branch of the Lake of Como, 30 m. by rail N. by 
W. of Milan. Pop. (1881) 25,560; (1905) 34,272 (town), 41,124 
(commune). The city lies in a valley enclosed by mountains, 
the slopes of which command fine views of the lake. The old 
town, which preserves its rectangular plan from Roman times, 
IS enclosed by walls, with towers constructed in the 12th century. 
The cathedral, built entirely of marble, occupies the site of an 
earlier church, and was begun in 1396, from which period the 
nave dates : the facade belongs to 1457-1486, while the east 
of the exterior was altered into the Renaissance style, and richly 
decorated with sculptures by Tommaso Rodari in 1487-1526. 
The dome is an unsuitable addition of 1731 by the Sicilian 
architect Filippo Juvara (1685-1735), and its baroque decorations 
spoil the effect of the fine Gothic interior. It contains some good 
pictures and fine tapestries. In the same line as the facade of 
the cathedral are the Broletto (in black and white marble), 
dating from 1215, the seat of the original rulers of the commune, 
and the massive clock -tower. The Romanesque church of 

S. Abondio outside the town was founded in 1013 and con.secrated 
in 1095 ; it has two fine campanili, placed at the ends of the aisles 
close to the apse. It occupies the site of the 5th-century church 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Near it is the Romanesque church of 
S. Carpoforo. Above it is the ruined castle of Baradello. The 
churches of S. Giacomo (1095-11 17) and S. Fedele (12th century), 
both in the town, are also Romanesque, and the apses have 
external galleries. The Palazzo Giovio contains the Mu.seo 
Civico. Como is a considerable tourist resort, and the steamboat 
traffic on the lake is largely for travellers. A climate station 
is established on the hill of Brunate (2350 ft.) above the town 
to the E., reached by a funicular railway. The Milanese possess 
many villas here. Como is an industrial town, having large silk 
factories and other industries (see Lombardy). It is connected 
with Milan by two lines of railway, one via Monza (the main line. 
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which goes on to Chiasso^Swiss frontier— the St Gotthard)i 
the other via Saronno and dso with Leoco and Varese. 

Of the Roman Comum little remains above ground ; a portion 
of its S.E. wail was discovered and may be seen in the garden 
of the Liceo Volta, 88 ft. within the later walls ; later fortifica- 
tions (but previous to 1127), largely constructed with Roman 
inscribed sepulchral urns and other fragments, had been super- 
imposed on it. Thermae have also been discovered (see V, 
Barelli in Notizie deglt seavt, 1880, 333 ; 1881, 333 ; 1882, 285). 
The inscriptions, on the other hand, are numerous, and give an 
idea of its importance. The statements as to the tribe which 
originally possessed it are various. It belonged to Gallia Cis- 
alpina, and first came into contact with Rome in 196 b.c., when 

M. Claudius Marcellus conquered the Insubres and the Comenscs. 
In 89 BX., having suffered damage from the Raetians, it was 
restored by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, and given Latin rights with 
the rest of Gallia Transpadana. Shortly after this 3000 colonists 
seem to have been sent there ; 5000 were certainly sent by 
Caesar in 59 bx., and the place received the name Novum 
Comum. It appears in tlie imperial period as a mumdptum, 
and is generally spoken of as Comum simply. The place was 
prosperous ; it had an important iron industry ; and the banks 
of the lake were, as now, dotted with villas. It was also im- 
portant as the starting-point for the journey across the lake 
in connexion with the Splugcn and Septimer passes (see ChIa- 
vknna). It was the birthplace of both the elder and the younger 
Pliny, the latter of whom founded baths and a library here and 
gave money for the support of orphan children. There was a 
praefectus classis Comensts under the late empire, and it was 
regarded as a strong fortress. See Ch. Hulsen in Pauly-Wissowa, 
RealencyclopadiBy Suppl. Heft i. (Stuttgart, 1903), 326. 

Como suffered considerably from the early barbarian invasions, 
many of the inhabitants taking refuge on the Isola Comacina 
off Sala, but recovered in Lombard times. It was from that 
period that the magistri Contact m formed a privileged corporation 
of architects and sculptors, who were employed in otlier parts 
of Italy also, until, at the end of the 11th century, individuals 
began to come more to the front (G, T. Rivoira, Origini deh 
V architeitur a Lombarda, Rome, 1901, i. 127 f.), Como then 
became subject to the archbishops of Milan, but gained its 
freedom towards the end of the iith century. At the beginning 
of the 1 2th century war broke out between Como and Milan, 
and after a ten years’ war Como was taken and its fortifications 
dismantled in 1127. In 1154, however, it took advantage of 
the arrival of Barbarossa, and remained faithful to him through- 
out the whole war of the Lombard League. After frequent 
struggles with Milan, it fell under the power of the Visconti in 
1335. ^ 535 } the rest of Lombardy, it fell under Spanish 

dominion, and in 1714 under Austrian. Thenceforth it shared 
the fortunes of Milan, becoming in the Napoleonic period the 
chief town of the department of the Lario. Its silk industry 
and its position at the entrance to the Alpine passes gave it 
some importance even tlien. It bore a considerable part in the 
national risings of 1848-1859 against Austrian rule. (T. As.) 

COMO, Lake of (the Locus Lanus of the Romans, and so 
sometimes called Lario to the present day, though in the 4th 
century it is already termed Lacus Comactnus), one of the 
most celebrated lakes in Lombardy, Northern Italy. It lies due 

N. of Milan and is formed by the Adda that flows through the 
Valtelline to the north end of the lake (here falls in the Maira 
or Mora, coming from the Val Bregaglia) and flows out of it 
at its south-eastern extremity, on the way to join the Po. Its 
area is 55! sq. m., it is about 43 m. from end to end (about 30^ 
m. from the north end of Bellagio),it is from i to 2^ m. m breadth, 
its surface is 653 ft. above the sea, and its greatest depth is 1365 
ft, A railway Ime now runs along its eastern shore from Colico 
to Lecco (24^ m.), while on its western shore Menaggio is reached 
by a steam tramway from Porlezza on the Lake of Lugano (8 m.). 
Colico, at the northern extremity, is by rail 17 m. from Chiavenna 
and 42 m. from Tirano, while at its southern end Como (on the 
St Gotthard line) is 32 n). from Milan, and Lecco about the 
same distance. The kke fills a remarkable depression which 
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I has been cut through the limestone ranges that enclose it, and 
once doubtless extended as far as Chiavenna, the Lake of Mezzola 
being a surviving witness of its ancient bed. Towards the south 
the promontory of Bellagio divides the lake into two arms. 
That to the south-east en^ at Lecco and is the true outlet, for 
the south-western arm, ending at Como, is an enclosed bay. 
During the morning the Ttvam wind blows from the north, 
while in the afternoon the Breva wind blows from the south. 
But, like other Alpine lakes, the Lake of Como is exposed to 
sud^n violent storms. Its beauties have been sung by Virgil 
and Claudian, while the two Plinys are among the celebrities 
associated with the lake. The shores are bordered by splendid 
villas, while perhaps the most lovely spot on it is Bellagio, built 
in ah unrivalled position. Among the other villages that line 
the lake, the best-known are Varenna (E.) and Menaggio (W.), 
nearly opposite one another, while Cadenabbia (w.) faces 
Bellagio, (W. A. B. C.) 

GOMONFORT, IGNACIO (1812-1863), a Mexican soldier and 
politician, who, after occupying a variety of civil and military 
posts, was in December 1855 made provisional president by 
Alvarez, and from December 1857 was for a few weeks consti- 
tutional president. (See Mexico.) 

COMORIN, CAPE, a headland in the state of Travancore, 
forming the extreme southern point of the peninsula of India. 
It is situated in 8*^ 4' 20" N., 77® 35' 35" E., and is the terminating 
point of the western Ghats. The village of Comorin, with the 
temple of Kanniyambal, the virgin goddess,” on the coast at 
the apex of the headland, is a frequented place of pilgrimage. 

COMORO ISLANDS, a group of volcanic islands belonging to 
France, in the Indian Ocean, at the northern entrance of the 
Mozambique Channel midway between Madagascar and the 
African continent. The following table of the area and popula- 
tion of the four largest islands gives one of the sets of figures 
offered by various authorities : — 



1 Area sq m. 

Population 

Great Comoro 

385 

50,000 

Anjuan or Johanna . 

145 

12,000 

Mayotte . 

140 ' 

11,000 

Moheh 

O'" 1 

9,000 

Total 

! 760 j 

82,000 


There are besides a large number of islets of coral formation. 
Particulars of the four islands named follow. 

1. Great Comoro, or Angazia, the largest and most westerly, 
has a length of about 38 m., with a width of about 12 m. Near 
its southern extremity it rises into a fine dome-shaped volcanic 
mountain, Kartola (^^rthala), which is over 8500 ft. high, and 
is visible for more than 100 m. Up to about 6000 ft. it is clothed 
with dense vegetation. Eruptions are recorded for the years 
1830, 1855 and 1858 ; and another eruption occurred in 1904. 
In the north the ground rises gradually to a plateau some 2000 ft. 
above the sea ; from this plateau many regularly shaped 
truncated cones rise another 2000 ft. The centre of the island 
consists of a desert field of lava streams, about 1600 ft. high. 
The chief towns are Maroni (pop. about 2000), Itzanda and 
Mitsamuli ; the first, situated at the head of a bay in n® 40' S., 
being the seat of the French administrator. 

2. Anjuan, or Johanna, next in size, lies E. by S. of Comoro, 
It is some 30 m. long by 20 at its greatest breadth. The land 
rises in a succession of richly wooded heights till it culminates in a 
central peak, upwards of 5000 ft. above the sea, in 12° 14' S., 44® 
27' E. The former capital, Mossamondu, on the N.W, coast, is 
substantially built of stone, surrounded by a wall, and com- 
manded by a dilapidated* citadel ; it is the resid^ce of the 
sultan and of the French administrator. There is a small but 
safe anchorage at Pomony, on the S. side, formerly used as a 
coal depot by ships of the British navy, 

3. Mayotte, about 21m. long by 6 or 7 m. broad, is surrounded 
by an extensive and dangerous coral reef. The principal heights 
on its extremely irregular surface are: Mavegani Mlountain, 
which rises in two peaks to a maximum of 2164 ft., and Uchongin, 
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iioo ft. The French headquarters are on the irtet of Zaudsi, 
which lies within the reef in 46' S., 45^ no* £. There are 
substantial government buildings and store-houses* On the 
mainland opposite Zlaudzi is Msap^r^, the chief centre of trade. 
Mayotte was devastated in 1898 by a cyclone of great severity. 

4. Mohcli or MohUia lies S. of and between Anj^n and Grand 
Comoro. It is ism. long and 7 or 8 m. at its maximum breadth. 
Unlike the other three it has no peaks, but rises gradually to a 
central ridge about 1900 ft. in height. FombOni about 
2000) in the N.W. and Numa Choain the S.W. are the chief towns. 

All the islands possess a very fertile soil ; there arc forests of 
coco-nut palms, and among the products are rice, maize, sweet- 
potatoes, yams, coffee, cotton, vanilla and various tropical 
fruits, the papaw tree being abundant. The fauna is allied to that 
of Madagascar rather than to the mainland of Africa ; it includes 
some land birds and a species of lemur peculiar to the islands. 
Large numbers of cattle and sheep, the former similar to the 
small species at Aden, are reared as well as, in Great Comoro, the 
zebra. Turtles are caught in abundance along the coasts, and 
form an article of export. The climate is in general warm, but 
not torrid nor unsuitable for Europeans. The dry season lasts 
from May to the end of October, the rest of the year being rainy. 
Tlie natives are of mixed Malagasy, Negro and Arab blood. 
The majority are Mahommedans. The European inhabitants, 
mostly FYench, number about 600. There are some 200 British 
Indians, traders, in the islands. The external trade of the islands 
has developed since the annexation of Madagascar to France, and 
is of the value of about £100,000 a year. Sugar refineries, 
distilleries of rum, and sawmills are worked in Mayotte by French 
settlers. Cane sugar and vanilla are the chief exports. The 
islands are regularly visited by vessels of the Messageries Mari- 
times fleet, and a coaling station for the French navy has been 
established. 

The islands were first visited by Europeans in the i6th century ; 
they are marked on the map of Diego Rihero made in 1527. At 
that time, and for long afterwards, the dominant influence 
in, and the civilization of, the islands was Arab, According to 
tradition the islands were first peopled by Arab voyagers driven 
thither by tempests. The petty sultans who exercised authority 
were notorious slave traders. A Sakalava chief who had been 
driven from Madagascar by the Hovas took refuge in Mayotte 
c. 1830, and, with the aid of the sultan of Johanna, conquered the 
island, which for a century had been given over to civil war. 
French naval officers having reported on the strategic value of 
Mayotte, Admiral de Hell, governor of R (bunion, sent an officer 
there in 1841, and a treaty was negotiated ceding the island to 
France. Possession was taken in 1843, the sultan of Johanna 
renouncing his claims in the same year. In 1886 the sultans of 
the other three islands were placed under FVench protection, 
France fearing that otherwise the islands would be taken by 
Germany. The French experienced some difficulty with the 
natives, but by 1892 had established their position. The islands, 
as regulated by the decree of the 9th of April 1908, are under the 
supreme authority of the governor-general of Madagascar. The 
local administration is in the hands of an official who himself 
governs Mayotte but is represented in the other islands by 
administrators. On the council which assi.sts the governor are 
two nominated native notables. In 1910 the sultan of Great 
Comoro ceded his sovereign rights to France. In Anjuan the 
native government is continued under French supervision. 
The budgets of the four islands in 1904 came to some £30,000, 
that of Mayotte being about half the total. The chief sources of 
revenue are poll and house taxes, and, in Mayotte, a land tax. 

The lies Glorieuses, three islets 160 m. N.E. of Mayotte, with 
a population of some ao souls engaged in the collection of guano 
and the capture of turtles, were in 1^2 annexed to France and 
placed under the control of the administrator of Mayotte. 

See Notiee sur Mayotte et ies Comoras, by Emile Vienne, one of 
the memoirs on the French colonies prepaid fqr the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 ; Le SuUanat d’Anjornn, by Jules Repiquet (Paris, 1901), 
a systematic account of the geography, ethnology and history of 
Johanna; Lts coknies franpaises (Paris, i960), voL ii. pp. 179-197, 


in which the story of the archipelsgo u set forth by various waters , 
an acsoouat of the islands by A. Voeltzkow m the ZHtschrift of the 
Berlin Geog. Soc. {No. 9, 1906). and Carte des lies Comores, by A. 
Meunier (Paris, 1904). 

OOMPANIOW (through the O, Fr. emnpmgnon or compagnon, 
from the Late Lat. companiOy — mm, with, and pmns^ bread, — one 
who shares meals with another ; the word has lieen wrongly 
derived from the Late Lat. compo/gnus, one of the same pagus or 
district), a mess-mate or “ comrade (a term which itself has a 
similar origin, meaning one who shares the same camera or room). 

Companion is particularly used of soldiers, as in the ex- 
pression ** companion in arms,’' and so is the title of the lowest 
rank in a military or other order of knighthood ; the word is also 
used of a person who lives with another in a jmid position for the 
sake of company, and is looked on rather as a friend than a 
servant ; and of a pair or match, as of pictures and the like. 
Similar in ultimate origin but directly adapted from the Fr. 
chambre de la compagne, and Ital. camera della compagna, the 
storeroom for provisions on board ship, is the use of “ companion ” 
for the framed windows over a hatchway on the deck of a ship, 
and also for the hooded entrance-stairs to the captain’s cabin, 

COMPANY, one of a number of words like “ partnership,” 
“ union,” ” gild,” ‘‘ society,” ” corporation,” denoting — each 
with its special shade of meaning — the association of individuals 
in pursuit of some common object. The taking of meals together 
was, as the word signifies (cum, with, pants, bread), a chanicter- 
istic of the early company. Gild had a similar meaning • but 
this characteristic, though it survives in the Livery companN 
(see Livery Companies), has in modern times disappeared. 
The word ” company ” is now monopolized — in British usage — 
by two great classes of companies — (1) the joint stock company, 
constituted under the Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908, 
which consolidated the various acts from 1862 to 1907, and (2) 
the “ public company,” constituted under a special act to carr}^ 
on some work of public utility, such as a railway, docks, gas- 
works or waterworks, and regulated by the Companies Clauses 
Acts 1845 and 1863. 

I. Joint Stock Companies, 

The joint stock company may be defined as an association of 
persons incorporated to promote by joint contributions to a 
common stock the carrying on of some commercial enterprise. 
Associations formed not for the acquisition of gain ” but to 
promote art, science, religion, charity or some other useful or 
philanthropic object, though they may be constituted under the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908, seldom call themselves 
companies, but adopt some name more appropriate to express 
their objects, such as society, club, institute, college or chamber. 
The joint stock company has had a long history which can only 
be briefly sketched here. The name of ” joint stock company ” 
is — or was — used to distinguish such a company from the 
** regulated company,” which did not trade on a joint stock but 
was in the nature of a trade gild, the members of which had a 
monopoly of foreign trade with particular countries or places (see 
Adam Smith, Wealth <?/ Nations, bk. v. ch, i. pt. iii.). 

The earliest kind of joint stock company is the chartered (see 
Chartered Companies). The grant of a charter is one of the 
exclusive privileges of the crown, and the crown has from time to 
time exercised it in furtherance of trading enterprise. Examples 
of such grants are the Merchant Adventurers of England, 
chartered by Richard 11 . (1390) ; the East India Co., chartered 
by Queen Elizabeth (1600) ; the Bank of England, chartered by 
William and Mary (1694) ; the Hudson’s Bay Co. ; the Royal 
African Co . ; the notorious South Sea Co. ; and in later times the 
New Zealand Co., the North Borneo Co., and the Royal Niger Co. 
Chartered companies had, however, several disadvantages. A 
charter was not easily obtainable. It was costly. The members 
could not be made personally liable for the debts of the company : 
and once created — ^though only for defined objects — such a 
company was invested with entire independence and could not be 
kept to the conditions imposed by the grant, which was against 
public policy. A new form of commercial association was wanted, 
free from these defects, and it was found in the common law^ 
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company — the lineal ancestor of the modem trading company. 
The common law company was not an incorporated association : 
it was simply a great partnership with transferable shares. 
Companies of this kind multiplied rapidly towards the close of 
the 17th century and the b^inning of the xSth century, but they 
were res^arded with strong disfavour by the law, for reasons not very 
intelligible to modem notions ; the chief of these reasons being 
that such companies purported to act as corporate bodies, raised 
transferable stock, used charters for purposes not warranted by 
the grant, and were-— or were supposed to be — dangerous and 
mischievous, tending (in the words of the preamble of the Bubble 
Act) to “ the common grievance, prejudice and inconvenience 
of His Majesty^s subjects or great numbers of them in trade, 
commerce or other lawful affairs.” They were too often — ^ana 
this no doubt was the real ground of the prejudice against them 
— utilized by unprincipled persons to promote fantastic and often 
fraudulent schemes. Matthew Green, in his poem “ The Spleen,” 
notes how 

" Wrecks appear each clay, 

And yet fresh fools are cast away " 

The result was that by the act (6 Geo. I. c. i8) commonly known 
as the Bubble Act (1719) such companies were declared to be 
common nuisances ancl indictable as such. But the act, though 
it remained on the statute book for more than one hundred years 
and was not formally repealed till 1825, proved quite ineffectual 
to check the growth of joint stock enterprise, and the legislature, 
finding that such companies had to be tolerated, adopted the 
wiser course of regulating what it could not repress. One great 
inconvenience of these common law trading companies arose 
from their being unincorporated. They were formed of large 
fluctuating bodies of individuals, and a person dealing with them 
did not know with whom he was contracting or whom he was to 
sue. This evil the legislature sought to rectify by empowering 
the crown to grant to companies by letters patent without 
incorporation the privilege of suing and being sued by a public 
officer. Ten years afterwards — in 1844 — a more important 
line of policy was adopted, and all companies with some ex- 
ceptions were enabled to obtain a certificate of incorporation 
without applying for a charter or special act. The act of 1862 
carried this policy one step farther by prohibiting all associations 
of more than twenty persons from carrying on business without 
registering under the act. These were all useful amendments, 
but they were amendments of form rather than substance. The 
real vitality of joint stock enterprise lies in the co-operative 
principle, and the natural growth and expansion of this fruitful 
principle was checked until the middle of the 19th century by the 
notorious risks attaching to unlimited liability. In the case of 
an ordinary partnership, though their liability is unlimited (or 
was until the Limited Partnerships Act 1907), the partners can 
generally tell what risks they are incurring. Not so the share- 
holders of a company. They delegate the management of their 
business to a board of directors, and they may easily find them- 
selves committed by the fraud or folly of its members to engage- 
ments which in the days of unlimited liability meant ruin. 
Failures like those of Overend and Gurney, and of the Glasgow 
Bank, caused widespread misery and alarm. It was not until 
limited liability had been grafted on the stock of the co-operative 
system that the real potency of the principle of industrial 
co-operation became apparent. We owe the adoption of the 
limited liability principle to the clear-sightedness of l-rord 
Sherbrooke — then Mr Robert Lowe — and to the vigorous 
advocacy of Lord Bramwell. We owe it to Lord Bramwell also 
that the principle was made a feasible one. The practical 
difficulty was how to bring home to persons deali^ with 
the company notice that the liability of the shareholders 
was limited. Lord Bramwell solved the problem by a 
happy suggestion — ” write it on my tombstone,” he said 
humorously to a friend. This was that the company should add 
to its name the word “ Limited paint it up on its premises, 
and use it on all invoices, bills, promissory notes and other 
documents, The proposal was adopted by the Legislature and 
has worked successfully. While limited companies have been 


multiplying at the rate of over 4000 a year, the unlimited 
company has become practically an extinct species. The growth 
of limited companies is, indeed, one of the most striking 
phenomena of our day. Their number may be estimated at quite 
40,000. Their paid-up capital amounts to the stupendous sum of 

850, 000,000 and, what is even more significant, as the ist 
Viscount Goschen remarks in his Essays and Addresses j is that 
“ the number of shareholders has grown in a much greater ratio 
than the colossal growth of the aggregate capital. The profits and 
risks of nearly every kind of business have been spread from year 
to year over fresh thousands of individuals, and the middle class 
with moderate incomes are more and more participating in that 
accumulation of wealth from business of every description which 
formerly built up the fortunes of individual traders or of bankers 
or of single families.” 

It is with the limited company then — the company limited by 
shares — as the normal type and incomparably the most im- 
portant, that this article mainly deals. 

Companies Limited by Shares, — ^The Companies Act 1862, was 
intended to constitute a comprehensive code of law applicable to 
joint stock trading companies for the whole of the United 
Kingdom. Recognizing the mischief above alluded to — of 
trading concerns being carried on by large and fluctuating bodies, 
the act begins by declaring that no company, association or 
partnership, consisting of more than twenty persons, or ten in the 
case of banking, shall be formed after the commencement of the 
act for the purpose of carrying on any business which has for its 
object the acquisition of gain by the company, association or 
partnership, or by the individual members thereof, unless it is 
registered as a company under the act, or is formed in pursuance 
of some other act of parliament or of letters patent, or is a 
company engaged in working mines within and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Stannaries. Broadly speaking, the meaning of 
the act is that all commercial undertakings, as distinguished from 
literary or charitable associations, shall be registered. “Business” 
has a more extensive signification than “ trade.” Having thus 
cleared the ground the act goes on to provide in what manner 
a company may be formed under the act. The machinery is 
simple, and is described as follows : — 

“ Any seven or more persons associated for any lawful purpose 
may, by subscribing their names to a memorandum of association 
and otherwise complying with the requisitions of this act in 
respect of registration, form an incorporated company with or 
wi^out limited liability” (§ 6). It is not necessary that the 
subscribers should be traders nor will the fact that six of tlie 
subscribers are mere dummies, clerks or nominees of the seventh 
affect the validity of the company ; so the House of Lords 
decided in Salomon v. Salomon & Co,, 1897, A. C. 22. 

The document to be subscribed — the Memorandum of Associa- 
tion — corresponds, m the case of companies formed under the 
Companies Act 1862, to the charter or deed of settle- 
ment in the case of other companies. The form of it is mnaum^i 
given in the schedule to the act, and varies slightly AmwcIm^ 
according as the company is limited by shares or 
guarantee, orisunlimited. (See the 3rd schedule to the Consolida- 
tion Act 1908, forms A, B, C, D.) It is required to state, in the 
case of a company limited by shares, the five following matters : — 

1. The name of the proposed company, with the addition of 
the word “ limited ” as the last word in such name. 

2. The part of the United Kingdom, whether England, 
Scotland or Ireland, in which the registered office of the company 
is proposed to be situate. 

3. The objects for Which the proposed company is to be 
established. 

4. A declaration that the liability of the members is limited. 

5. The amount of capital with which the company proposes to 
be registered, divided mto shares of a certain fixed amount. 

No subscriber of the memorandum is to take less than one 
share, and each subscriber is to write opposite his name the 
numWir of shares he takes. 

These five matters the legislature has deemed of such intrinsic 
importance that it has required them to be set out in the 
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company’s Memorandum of Association. They are the essential 
conditions of incorporation, and as such they must not only be 
stated, but the policy of the legislature has made them with 
certain exceptions unalterable. 

The most important of these five conditions is the third, and 
its importance consists in this, that the objects defined in the 
memorandum circumscribe the sphere of the company’s activities. 
This principle, which is one of public policy and convenience, 
and is known as the ‘‘ ultra vires doctrine,” carries with it im- 
portant consequences, because every act done or contract made 
by a company ultra vires, t,e, in excess of its powers, is absolutely 
null and void. The policy, too, is a sound one. Shareholders 
contribute their money on the faith that it is to be employed in 
prosecuting certain objects, and it would be a violation of good 
faith if the company, i.e, the majority of shareholders, were to be 
allowed to divert it to something quite different. So strict is the 
rule that not even the consent of every individual shareholder can 
give validity to an ultra vires act. 

The articles of association are the regulations for internal 
management of the company — the terms of the partnership 
agreed upon by the shareholders among themselves. 
A model or specimen set of articles known as Table A 
Hoa, ' was given by the Companies Act 1862, and is appended 
in a revised form to the Companies (Consolidation) Act 
1908. When a company is to be registered the memorandum of 
association accompanied by a copy of the articles is taken to the 
office of the registrar of joint stock companies at Somerset House, 
together with the following documents : -- 

T. A list of persons who have consented to be directors of the 
company (fee stamp 5s.). 

2. A statutory declaration by a solicitor of the High Court 
engaged in the formation of the company, or by a person named 
m the articles of association as a director or secretar}^ of the 
company, that the requisitions of the act in respect of registration 
and of matters precedent and incidental thereto have been 
complied with (fee stamp 5s.). 

3. A statement as to the nominal share capital (stamped with 
an ad valorem duty of 5s. per £too). 

4. If no prospectus is to be issued, a company must now 
(Companies Act 1907,8. i ; Consolidation Act 1908, s. 82) in lien 
thereof file with the registrar a statement, in the form prescribed 
by the 1st schedule to the act, of all the material facts relating to 
the company. Till this has been done the company cannot allot 
any shares or debentures. 

If these documents are in order the registrar registers the 
company and issues a certificate of incorporation (see Companies 
(Consolidation) Act 1908, seel. 82) ; on registration, the 
memorandum and articles of association become public docu- 
ments, and any person may inspect them on payment of a fee of 
one shilling. This has important consequences, because every 
person dealing with the company is presumed to be acquainted 
with its constitution, and to have read its memorandum and 
articles. The articles also, upon registration, bind the company 
and its members to the same extent as if each member had 
subscribed his name and affixed his seal to them. 

The total cost of registering a company with a capital of 
£1000 is about £7 ; £10,000 about £34 ; £100,000 about £280. 

The capital which is required to be stated in the memorandum 
of association, and which represents the amount which the 
CapitmL empowered to issue, is what is known as 

the nominal capital. This nominal capital must be 
distinguished from the subscribed capital. Subscribed capital 
is the aggregate amount agreed to be paid by those who have 
taken shares in the company. Under the Companies Act 1900, 
Companies Act iqo8, s. 85, a minimum subscription ” may be 
fixed by the articles, and if it is the directors cannot go to allot- 
ment on less : if it is not, then the whole of the capital offered 
for subscription must be subscribed. A company may increase 
its capital, consolidate it, subdivide it into shares of smaller 
amount and convert paid-up shares into stock. It may also, 
with the sanction of the court, otherwise reorganize its capital 
(Companies Act 1907, s. 39; Companies (Consolidation) Act 
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1908, s. 45), and for this purpose modify its Memorandum of 
.^sociation ; but a limited company cannot reduce its capital 
either by direct or indirect means without the sanction of the 
court. The inviolability of the capital is a condition of incorpora- 
tion — the price of the privilege of trading with limited liability, 
and by no subterfuge will a company be allowed to evade this 
cardinal rule of policy, either by paying dividends out of capital, 
or buying its 0^ shares, or returning money to sliareholdcrs. 
But the prohibition against reduction means that the capital 
must not be reduced by the voluntary act of the company, not 
that a company’s capital must be kept intact. It is embarked in 
the company’s business, and it must run the risks of such business. 
If part of it is lost there is no obligation on the company to 
replace it and to cease paying dividends until such lost capital 
is repaid. The company may in such a case write off the lost 
capital and go on trading with the reduced amount. But for 
this purpose the sanction of the court must be obtained by 
petition. 

A share is an aliquot part of a compan>^'s nominal capital, 
'fhe amount may be anything from is. to £1000. The tendency 
of late years has been to keep the denomination low, 
and so to appeal to a wider public. Shares of £100, or ^ 
even £10, are now the exception. The most common amount 
is either £i or £5. Shares arc of various kinds “ Ordinaiy^ 
preference, deferred, founders’ and management. Into what 
classes of shares the original capital of the company shall l>e 
divided, what shall be the amount of each class, and their 
respective rights, privileges and priorities, are matters for the 
consideration of the promoters of the company, and must depend 
on its special circumstances and requirements. 

A company may issue preference shares even if there is no 
mention of them m the Memorandum of Association, and any 
preference or special privilege so given to a class of shares cannot 
be interfered with on any reorganization of capital except by a 
resolution passed by a majority of shareholders of that class 
representing three-fourths ot the capital of that class (('ompanies 
(Consolidation) Act 1908, s. 45). The preference given may be 
as to dividends only, or as to dividends and capital. The 
dividend, again, may be payable out of the year’s profits only, 
or It may be cumulative, that is, a deficiency in one year is to 
be made good out of the profits of subsequent years. Prima 
facie, a preferential dividend is cumulative. For issuing pre- 
ference snares the question for the directors is, what must be 
offered to attract investors. Preference shareholders are given 
by the Companies Act 1907, s. 23 ; Companies (Consolidation) 
Act 1908, s. 114, the right to inspect balance sheets. Founders’ 
shares — which originated with private companies — are shares 
which usually take the whole or half the profits after payment of 
a dividend of 7 or 10 % to the ordinary shareholders. They are 
much less in favour than they used to be. 

The machinery of company formation is generally set in 
motion by a person known as a promoter. This is a term of 
business, not law. It means, to use Chief Justice 
Cockburn’s words, a person “ who undertakes to form 
a company with reference to a given project and tOp^omo^/oii. 
set it going, and who takes the necessary steps to 
accomplish that purpose.” Whether what a person has done 
towards this end constitutes him a promoter or not, is a question 
of fact ; but once an affirmative conclusion is reached, equity 
clothes such promoter with a fiduciary relation towards the 
company which he has been instrumental in creating. This 
doctrine is now well established, and its good sense is apparent 
when once the position of the promoter towards the company 
is understood. Promoters — to use Lord Cairns’s language m 
Erlanger v. New Sombrero Phosphate Co,, 3 A. C. 1236—” have 
in their hands the creation and moulding of the company. 
They have the power of defining how and when and in what shape 
and under what supervision it shall start into existence and liegin 
to act as a trading corporation.” Such a control over the 
destinies of the company involves correlative obligations towards 
it, and one of these obligations is that the promoter must not 
take advantage of the company’s helplessness. A promoter 
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may sell his property to the company^ but he must first see that 
the company is furnished with an independent board of Rectors 
to protect its interests and he must make full and fair disclosure 
of his interest in order that the company may determine whether 
It will or will not authorize its trustee or agent (for such the pro- 
moter in equity is) to make a profit out of the sale. It is not a 
sufficient disclosure in such a case for the promoter merely to 
refer in the prospectus to a contract which, if read by the share- 
holders, would inform them of his interest. They are under no 
obligation to inquire. It is for the promoter to bring home 
notice, not constructive but actual, to the shareholders. 

When a company is promoted for acquinng property— to work 
a mine or patent, for instance, or carry on a going business — the 
usual course is for the promoter to frame a draft agreement for 
the sale of the property to the company or to a trustee on its 
behalf. The memorandum and articles of the intended company 
are then prepared, and an article is inserted authorizing or requir- 
ing the directors to adopt the draft agreement for sale. In 
pursuance of this authonty the directors at the first meeting 
after incorporation take the draft agreement into consideration ; 
and if they approve, adopt it. Where they do so in the exercise 
of an honest and independent judgment, no exception can be 
taken to the transaction ; but where the directors happen to be 
nominees of the promoter, perhaps qualified by him and acting 
in his interest, the situation is obviously open to grave abuse. 
It is not too much, indeed, to say that the fastening of an 
onerous or improvident contract on a company at its start, by 
interested promoters acting in collusion with the directors, has 
been the principal cause of the scandals associated with company 
promotion. 

Concurrently with the adoption of the contract for the acquisi- 
tion of the property which is the company’s raison d'etre ^ the 
directors have to consider how they will best get the company’s 
capital subscribed. Down to the passing of the Companies' Act 
1900 the usual mode of doing this was to issue a prospectus 
inviting the public to subscribe for shares. After the act of 
1900 the prospectus fell into general disuse. In the year 1903, 
out of a total of 3596 companies which registered, only 358 
issued a prospectus, the directors preferring, it would seem, to 
place the share capital through the medium of brokers, financial 
agents and other intermediaries rather than run the risk of 
incurring, personally, liability under the stringent provisions 
for disclosure contained m the act (s. 10). Of late the prospectus 
has, however, returned into favour. Under the act of 1907, 
incorporated in the Consolidation Act 1908 (s. 82), a company, 
if it does not issue a prospectus, must file a statement of ail the 
material facts relating to the company. 

A prospectus is an invitation to the public to take shares on 
the faith of the statements therein (xintained, and is thus the 
basis of the agreement to take the shares ; there 
therefore rests on those who are responsible for its 
issue an obligation to act with the most perfect good 
faith — uberrima fides — and this obligation has been repeatedly 
emphasized by judges of the highest eminence. (See the observa- 
tions of Kindersley, V.C., in New Brunswick Railway Co. v. 
Muggendge, i860, i Dr. & Sm. 383, and of Lord Herschell in 
Derry v. Peek^ 1889, 14 A. C. 376.) Directors must be perfectly 
candid with the public ; they must not only state what they 
do state with strict and scrupulous accuracy, but they must 
not omit any fact which, if disclosed, would falsify the statements 
made. This is the general obligation of directors when issuing 
u prospectus ; but on tliis general obligation the legislature 
has engrafted special requirements. By the Companies Act 
1867, It required the dates and names of the parties to any 
contract entered into by the company or its promoters or directors 
before the issue of the prospectus, to be disclosed in the pro- 
spectus ; otherwise the prospectus was to be deemed fraudulent. 
This enactment was repeal^ by the Companies Act 1900, but 
only in favour of more stringent provisions incorporated m the 
Consolidation Act of 1908. Now, not only is every prospectus 
to l>e signed and filed wit)hi the registrar of Joint Stock Companies 
before it can be issued, but the prospectus must set forth a long 


and elaborate series of particulars about the company-— the 
contents of the Memcarandum of Association^ with the names 
of the signatories, the share qualification (if any) of the directors, 
the minimum subscription on which the directors may proceed 
to allotment, the shares and debentures issued otherwise than 
for cash, the nai^ and addresses of the vendors, the amount 
paid for underwritii^ the company, the amount of preliminary 
expenses, of promotion money (if any), and the interest (if any) 
of every director in the promotion or m property to be acquired 
by the company. N^lect of this statutory duty of disclosure 
will expose directors to personal liability. For false or fraudulent 
statements— as distinguished from non-disdosure— in a pro- 
spectus directors are liable in an action of deceit or under the 
Directors’ Liability Act 1890, now incorporated in the act of 
1908, This act was passed to meet the decision of the House 
of Lords in Peek v. Derty (12 A. C. 337), that a director could 
not be made liable in an action of deceit for an untrue statement 
in a prospectus, unless the plaintiff could prove that the director 
! had made the untrue statement fraudulently. The Directors’ 
Liability Act enacted in substance that when once a prospectus 
is prov^ to contain a material statement of fact which is untrue, 
the persons responsible for the prospectus are to be liable to pay 
compensation to any one who has subscribed on the faith of the 
prospectus, unless they can prove that they had reasonable 
ground to believe, and did in fact believe, the statement to be 
true. Actions under this act have been rare, but their rarity 
may be due to the act having had the effect of making directors 
more careful in their statements. 

Before the passing of the Companies Act 1900, it was a matter 
for directors’ discretion on what subscription they should go 
to allotment. They often did so on a scandalously 
inadequate subscription. To remedy this abuse the 
Companies Act 1900 (Companies (Cxinsolidation) 

Act 1908, s. 85) provided that no allotment of any share capital 
offered to the public for subscription is to be made unless the 
amount fixed by the memorandum and articles of association 
and named in the prospectus as “ the minimum subscription ” 
upon which the directors may proceed to allotment has been 
subscribed and the application moneys — which must not be 
less than 5 % of the nominal amount of the share — paid to and 
received by the company. If no minimum is fixed the whole 
amount of the share capital offered for subscription must have 
been subscribed before the directors can go to allotment. The 
“ minimum subscription ” is to be reckoned exclusively of any 
amount payable otherwise than in cash. If these conditions are 
not complied with within forty days the application moneys 
must be returned. Any “ waiver clause ” or contract to waive 
compliance with the section is to be void. 

An allotment of shares made in contravention of these pro- 
visions IS irregular and voidable at the option of the applicant 
for shares within one month after the first or statutory meeting 
of the company (Companies (Consolidation) Act, s. 86). Even 
when a company has got what under the name of the “ minimum 
subscription ” the directors deem enough capital for its enter- 
prise, it cannot now commence business or make any binding 
contract or exercise any borrowing powers until it has obtained 
a certificate entitling it to commence business (Companies 
(Consolidation) Act 1908, s. 87). To obtain this certificate the 
company must have fulfilled certain statutory conditions, which 
arc briefly these : — 

(a) The company must have allotted shares to the amount of not 

less than the “ minimum subscription." 

(b) Every director must have paid up his shares in the same pro- 

portion as the other members of the company. 

(c) A statutory declaration, made by the secretary of the company 

or one of the directors, must have been filed with the 
registrar of joint stock companies, that these conditions 
have been complied with. 

These conditions fulfilled, the company gets its certificate 
and starts on its business career, carrying on its business through 
the agency of directors, as to whose powers and duties see 
Directohs, 

The Companies Acta as consolidated in the act of 1908, and 
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theregulatiom under them^ treat the directors of a company as 
^ the pennons in whom the management of the com- 

^ pony’s affairs is vested. But they also contemplate the 
ultimate controlling power as residing in the shareholders* A 
controlling power of this kind can only assert itself through 
general meetings ; and that it may have proper opportunities 
of doing so, every company is required to hold a general meeting, 
commonly called the statutory meeting, within— os fixed by 
Companies Act 1900 — three months from the date at which it 
is entitled to commence business. This first statutory meeting 
acquired new significance under the Companies Act of 1900 and 
marks an important stage in l^e early history of a company. 
Seven days before it takes place the directors are required to 
send round to the members a certified report informing them 
of the general state of the company’s affairs — the number of 
shares allotted, cash received for them, the names and addresses 
of the members^ the amount of preliminary expenses, the par- 
ticulars of any contract to be submitted to the meeting, &c. 
Furnished with this report the members come to the meeting 
in a position to discuss and exercise an intelligent judgment 
upon the state and prospects of the company. Besides the 
statutory meeting a company must hold one general meeting 
at least in every calendar year, and not more than fifteen months 
after the holding of the last preceding general meeting (Com- 
panies (Consolidation) Act 1908, s. 64). This annual general 
meeting is usually called the ordinary general meeting. Other 
meetings are extraordinary general meetings. Notices convening 
a general meeting must inform the shareholders of the particular 
business to be transacted ; otherwise any resolutions passed at 
the meeting will be invalidated. Voting is generally regulated 
by the articles. Sometimes a vote is given to a shareholder for 
every share held by him, but more often a scale is adopted ; 
for instance, one vote is given for every share up to ten, with an 
additional vote for every five shares beyond the first ten shares 
up to one hundred, and an additional vote for every ten shares 
beyond the first hundred. In default of any regulations, every 
member has one vote only. Sometimes preference shareholders 
are given no vote at all. A poll may be demanded on any 
special resolution by three persons unless the articles require 
five (Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908, s. 69). 

A contract to take shares is like any other contract. It is 
constituted by offer, acceptance and communication of the 
acceptance to the offerer, 'i'he offer in the case of 
shares is usually in the form of an application in 
’ writing to the company, made in response to a pro- 
spectus, requesting the company to allot the applicant a certain 
number of shares in the undertaking on the terms of the pro- 
spectus, and agreeing to accept the shares, or any smaller 
number, which may be allotted to the applicant. An allottee 
is under the Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908, s. 86, entitled 
to rescind his contract where the allotment is irregular, e,^, 
where the minimum subscription has not been obtained. When 
an application is accepted the shares are allotted, and a letter 
of allotment is posted to the applicant. Allotment is the usual, 
but not the only, evidence of acceptance. As soon as the letter 
of allotment is posted the contract is complete, even though the 
letter never reaches the applicant. An application for shares 
can be withdrawn at any time before acceptance. As soon as 
the contract is complete, it is the duty of the company to enter 
the shareholder’s name in the register of members, and to issue 
to him a certificate under the seal of the company, evidencing 
his title to the shares. 

The register of members plays an important part in the 
scheme of the company system, under the Companies Act 1862, 
The principle of limited liability having been once 
adopted by the legiskture, justice required not only 
that such limitation of liability should be brought 
home by every possible means to persons dealing with the 
comjmny, but also that such persons should know as far as 
possible what was the limited capital which was the sole fund 
available to satisfy their claims— what amount had been called 
up, what remained uncalled, who were the persons to pay, 
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and in what amounts. These data might materially assist 
a person dealii^ with the company in determining whether 
he would give it credit or not ; in any case they are matters 
whidi the public had a right to know. The legislature, recog- 
nizing this, has exacted as a condition of the privilege of trading 
with limited liability that the company shall keep a register 
with those particulars in it, which shall be accessible to the public 
at all reasonable times. In order that this register may l>e 
accurate, and comespond with the true liability of membership 
for the time being, tiie court is empowered under the Companies 
Act 1B62, and the Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908, s. 32, 
to rectify it in a summary way, on application by motion, by 
ordering the name of a person to be entered on or removed 
therefrom. This power can be exercised by the court, whether 
the dispute as to membersliip is one between the company 
and an alleged member, or between one alleged memlier and 
another, but the machinery of the section is not meant to be 
used to try claims to rescind c^reements to take shares. The 
proper proceeding in such cases is by action. 

The same policy of guarding against on abuse of limited 
liability is evinced in the Companies Act 1862, which required 
that sliares in tlie case of a limited company should 
be paid for in full. The legislature has allowed 
such companies to trade with limited liability, but 
the price of the privilege is that the limited capital to which 
alone the creditors can look shall at least be a reality. It is 
therefore ultra vtres for a limited company to issue its shares at a 
discount; but tliere was nothing in the Companies Act 1862 
which required that the shares of a limited company, though 
they must be paid up in full, must be paid up in cash. They 
might be paid in meal or in malt,” and it accordingly became 
common for shares to be allotted in payment for furniture, 
plate, advertisements or services. The result was that the 
consideration was often illusory, shares l)eing issued to be paid 
for in some commodity which had no certain criterion of value. 
To remedy tins evil the legislature enacted in the Companies 
Act 1867, s. 25, that every share m any company should be held 
subject to the payment of the whole amount tlicrcof in cash, 
unless otherwise determined by a contract in wnting filed with 
the registrar of joint stock companies at or before the issue 
of the shares. This section not infrequently caused hardship 
where shares had been honestly paid for in the equivalent of 
cash, but owing to inadvertence no contract had I^een filed ; 
and it was repealed by the Companies Act 1900, and the old law 
restored. In reverting to the earlier law, and allowing shaies 
to be paid for in any adequate consideration, the legislature 
has, however, exacted a safeguard. It has required the company 
to file with the registrar of joint stock companies a return 
stating, in the case of shares allotted in whole or in part for a 
consideration other than cash, the number of the shares so 
allotted, and the nature of the consideration — property, services, 
&C.- — ^for which they have been allotted. 

Though every share carries with it the liability to pay up the 
full amount in cash or its equivalent, the liability is only to pay 
when and if the directors call for it to be paid up. A call must 
fix the time and place for payment, otherwise it is bad. 

When a person takes shares from a company on the faith of a 
prospectus containing any false or fraudulent representations 
of fact material to the contract, he is entitled to rescind 
the contract. The company cannot keep a contract 
obtained by tlie misrepresentation or fraud of its 
agents. This is an elementary principle of law. 

The mis.epresentation, for purposes of rescission, need not be 
fraudulent ; it is sufficient tliat it is false in fact : fraud or 
recklessness of assertion will give the shareholder a further 
remedy by action of deceit, or under the Directors’ Liability Act 
1890 (see supra ) ; but, to entitle a shareholder to rescind, he 
must show that he took the shares on the faith or partly on 
the faith of the false representation : if not, it was innocuous. 
A shareholder claiming to rescind must do so promptly. It 
is too late to commence proceedings after a winding-up has 
b^n. 
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The shares or other interest of any meml?er in a company are 
personal estate and may be transferred in the manner provided 
by the regulations of the company. As Lord Blackburn 
objects when joint stock com- 
panies were established was that the shares should be 
capable of being easily transferred ; but though every share- 
holder has a prima facie right to transfer his shares, this right 
is subject to the regulations of the company, and the company 
may and usually does by its regulations require that a transfer 
shall receive the approval of the board of directors before being 
registered, — the object being to secure the company against 
having an insolvent or undesirable shareholder (the nominee 
perhaps of a rival company) substituted for a solvent and 
acceptable one. This power of the directors to refuse a transfer 
must not, however, oe exercised arbitrarily or capriciously. 
If it were, it would amount to a confiscation of the shares. 
Directors, for instance, cannot veto a transfer because they 
disapprove of the purpose for which it is being made to 
multiply votes), if there is no objection to the transferee. 

It is a common and convenient practice to deposit sliare or 
stock certificates with bankers and others to secure an advance. 

When this is done the share or stock certificate is usually 
irmaaftn. accompanied by a blank transfer — that is, a transfer 
executed by the shareholder borrower, but with a blank 
left for the name of the transferee. The handing over by the 
borrower of such blank transfer signed by him is an implied 
authority to the banker, or other pledgee, if the loan is not paid, 
to fill in the blank with his name and get himself registered as 
the owner. 

A company can only pay dividends out of profits — ^which have 
been defined as the ‘‘ earnings of a concern after deducting the 
oivid^adM earning them.” To pay dividends out of 

capital is not only ultra vires but illegal, as constituting 
a return of capital to shareholders. Before paying dividends, 
directors must take reasonable care to secure the preparation of 
proper balance-sheets and estimates, and must exercise their 
judgment as business men on the balance-sheets and estimates 
submitted to them. If they fail to do this, and pay dividends 
out of capital, they will not be held excused, unless the court 
should think that they ought to be under the new discretion given 
to the court by ss. 32-34 of the Companies Act 1907 (Companies 
(Consolidation) Act 1908, s. 279). The onus is on them to show 
that the dividends have been paid out of profits. The court as a 
rule does not interfere with the discretion of directors in the 
matter of paying dividends, unless they are doing something 
ttffra vires. 

By the Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908, ss. 112, 113, in- 
corporating provisions of the act of 1900 (ss. 21-23), as amended 
by the act of 1907 (s. 19), the legislature has made strict 
" provisions for the appointment and remuneration of 
auditors by a company, and has defined their rights and duties. 
Prior to the act of 1900 audit clauses, except in the case of 
banking companies, were left to the articles of association and 
were not matter of statutory obligation. 

The “ private company ” may best be described as an incor- 
porated partnership. The term is statutorily defined — ^for the 
first time — by s. 37 of the Companies Act 1907 (s. 121 of 
the Consolidating Act of 1908). Individual traders and 
paaiat, trading firms have in recent years become much more 
alive to the advantages offered by incorporation. They 
have discovered that incorporation gives them the protection of 
limited liability ; that it prevents dislocation of a business by the 
death, bankruptcy or lunacy of any of its members ; that it 
enables a trader to distribute among the members of his family 
interests in his business on his decease through the medium of 
shares ,* that it facilitates borrowing on debentures or debenture 
stock, and with a view to secure these advantages thousands of 
traders have converted their businesses into limited companies. 
To so large an extent has this been done that private companies 
now form one-third of the whole number of companies registered. 

A private company does not appeal to the public to subscribe 
its capital, but in the main features of its constitution a private 


company differs little from a public one. It is only in one or two 
particulars that special provisions are requisite, It is generally 
desired for instance: (i) to keep all the shares among the 
members— the partners or the family--^d not to let them get 
into the hands of the public ; and (2) to give the principal share- 
holders, the original partners, a paramount control over the 
management. For this purpose it is usual to provide specially in 
the articles that no share shall be transferred to a stranger so long 
as any member is willing to purchase it at a fair value ; that a 
member desirous of transferring his shares shall give notice to the 
company ; that the company shall offer the shares to the other 
members ; that if within a certain period the company finds a 
purchaser the shares shall be transferred to him, and that in case 
of dispute the value shall be settled by arbitration or shall be 
such a sum as the auditor certifies to be in his opinion the fair 
value. So in regard to the management it is common to provide 
that the owner or owners of the business shall be entitled to hold 
office as directors for a term of years or for life, provided he or 
they continue to hold a certain number of shares ; or an otvner 
is empowered to authorize his executors or trustees whilst hold- 
ing a certain number of shares to appoint directors. Directors 
holding office on these special terms are descril^ed as ‘‘governing” 
or “ permanent ” or “ life ” directors. This union of interest 
and management in the same persons gives a private company 
an unquestionable advantage over a public company. 

The so-called “ one-man company ” is merely a variety of the 
private company. The fact that a company is formed by one 
man, with the aid of six dummy subscribers, is not in itself (as 
was at one time supposed) a fraud on the policy of the Companies 
Acts, but it is occasionally used for the purpose of committing a 
fraud, as where an insolvent trader turns himself into a limited 
company in order to evade bankruptcy ; and it is to an abuse of 
this kind that the term “one-man company” owes its opprobrious 
signification. 

Companies Limited by Guarantee , — ^The second class of limited 
companies are those limited by guarantee, as distinguished from 
those limited by shares. In the company limited by guarantee 
each member agrees, in the event of a winding-up, to contribute a 
certain amount to the assets, — or los. — ^whatever may be 
the amount of the guarantee. The peculiarity of this form of 
company is that the interests of the members of a guarantee 
company are not expressed in any terms of nominal money 
value like the shares of other companies, a form of constitu- 
tion designed, as stated by Lord Thring, the draftsman of the 
Companies Act 1862, to give a superior elasticity to the company. 
The property of the company simply belongs to the company in 
certain fractional amounts. This makes it convenient for clubs, 
syndicates and other associations which do not require the 
interest of members to be expressed in terms of cash. 

Companies not for Gam , — Associations formed to promote 
commerce, art, science, religion, charity or any other useful 
object may, with the sanction of the Board of Trade, register 
under the Companies Act 1862, with limited liability, but 
without the addition of the word “ Limited,” upon proving to 
the board that it is the intention of the association to apply the 
profits or income of the association in promoting its objects, and 
not in payment of dividends to members (C.A. 1867, s. 23). This 
licence was made revocable by s. 42 of the Companies Act 1907 
(Consolidation Act of 1908, ss. 19, 20). In lieu of the word 
“ Company,” the association may adopt as part of its name 
some such title as chamber, club, college, guild, institute or 
society. The power given by this section has proved very useful, 
and many kinds of associations have availed themselves of it, 
such as medical institutes, law societies, nursing homes, chambers 
of commerce, clubs, high schools, archaeological, horticultural 
and philosopWcal societies. The guarantee form (see supra) 
is well adapted for associations of this kind intended as they 
usually are to be supported by annual subscriptions. No such 
association can hold more than two acres of land without the 
licence of the Board of Trade. 

Cost •• Book Mining Companies, — These are in substance 
mining partnerships. They derive their name from the fact of 
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the partnership agreement^ the ahd receipts of the 

mine, the names of the shareholders, and any transfers of shares 
being enteitd in a cost-book/' The afiairs of the company 
are managed by an agent known as a ** purser,’’ who from time 
to time makes calls on the members for expenses of working* 
A cost-book companjj is not bound to register under the Com- 
panies Act 1862, but it may do so. 

A company once incorporated under the Companies Act 1862 
cannot be put an end to except through the machineiy of a 
^ wmding-up, though the name of a company which is 
np.^ cojtnmercially defunct may be struck off the register of 
joint stock companies by the registrar (s. 242 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908, incorporating s. 7 of the act 
of 1880, as amended by s. 26 of the act of 1900). Winding-up 
is of two kinds : (i) voluntary winding-up, either purely volun- 
tary or carried on under the supervision of the court ; and (2) 
winding-up by the court. Gf these voluntary winding-up is 
by far the more common. Of the companies that come to an end 
Voimtmry Wound Up ; and this is in accordance 

with the policy of the legislature, evinced throughout 
the Companies Acts, that shareholders should manage their 
own affairs — ^winding-up being one of such affairs. A voluntary 
windin^-up is carried out by the shareholders passing a special 
resolution requiring the company to be wound up voluntarily, 
or an extraordinaijr resolution (now defined by s. 182 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908) to the effect that it has 
been proved to the shareholders’ satisfaction that the company 
cannot, by reason of its liabilities, continue its business, and that 
it is advisable to wind it up (C.A. 1862, s. 129). The resolution 
is generally accompanied by the appointment of a liquidator. 
In a purely voluntary winding-up there is a power given by s. 138 
for the company or any contributory to apply to the court in 
any matter arising in the winding-up, but seemingly by an 
oversight of the legislature the same right was not given to 
creditors. This was rectified by the Companies Act 1900, s. 25. 
Section 27 of the Companies Act 1907 (s. 188 of the Consolidation 
Act 1908) further provides for the liquidator under a voluntary 
winding-up summoning a meeting of creditors to determine on 
the choice of a liquidator. A creditor may also in a proper case 
obtain an order for continuing the voluntary winding-up under 
the supervision of the court. Such an order has the advantage 
of operating as a stay of any actions or executions pending 
against the company. Except in these respects, the winding-up 
remains a voluntary one. The court does not actively intervene 
unless set in motion ; but it requires the liquidator to bring his 
accounts into chambers every quarter, so that it may be in- 
formed how the liquidation is proceeding. When the affairs 
of the company are fully wound up, the liquidator calls a meeting, 
lays his accounts before the shareholders, and the company is 
dissolved by operation of law three months after the date of the 
meeting (C.A. 1862, ss. 142, 143). 

Irrespective of voluntary winding-up, the legislature has 
defined certain events in which a company formed under the 
Byib0 Companies Act 1862 may be wound up by the court. 
These events are : (i) when the company has passed 
a resolution requiring the company to be wound up 
by the court ; (2) when the company does not commence its 
business within a year or suspends it for a year ; (3) when the 
members are reduced to less than seven ; (4) when the company 
is unable to pay its debts, and (s) whenever the court is of 
opinion that it is just and equitable that the company should be 
wound up (C.A. 1862, s. 79 ; $.129 of the Consolidation Act 
1908). A petition for the purpose may be presented either by a 
creditor, a contributory or the company itself. Where the 
petition is presented by a creditor who cannot obtain payment 
of his debt, a winding-up order is ex dehito jusiiiiae as against 
the company or shareholders, but not as against the wishes of a 
majority of creditors. A winding-up order is not to be refused 
because the company’s assets are over mortgaged (Companies 
Act 1907, s, 29 ; s. 14X of Consolidation Act 1908). 

The prooedhre bn the making of a winding-up order is now 
governed by ss. 7, 8, 9 of the Winding-up Act 1890. The official 
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I reedver, as liquidator pro iem,, requires a statement of the 
affairs of the company verified by the directors, and on it reports 
to the court as to the causes of the company’s failure and 
whether further inquiry is desirable. If he further reports that 
in his opinion fraud has been committed in the promotion or 
formation of the company by a particular person, the court may 
order such person to Iw publicly examined. 

A liquidator’s duty is to protect, collect, realize and distribute 
the company’s assets in due course of administration ; and for 
this purpose he advertises for creditors, makes calls on contribu- 
tories, sues debtors, takes misfeasance proceedings, if necessar\% 
against directors or promoters, and carries on the company’s 
business— supposing the goodwill to be an asset of value — with 
a view to selling it as a going concern. He may be assisted, like 
a trustee in bankruptcy, by a committee of inspection, composed 
of creditors and contributories. 

When the affairs of the compan}’’ have been completely wound 
up the court is, by s. iii of the Companies Act 1862 (s. 127 of 
the act of 1908), to make an order that the company be dissolved 
from the date of such order, and the company is dissolved accord- 
ingly. A company which has been dissolved may, where neces- 
sary, on petition to the court be reinstated on the register 
(Companies Act i88o, s. i). 

A large number of companies now wind up only to reconstruct. 
The reasons for a reconstruction are generally either to raise 
fresh capital, or to get rid of onerous preference shares, 
or to enlarge the scope of the company’s objects, which 
is otherwise impracticable owing to the unalterability 
of the Memorandum of Association. Reconstructions are carried 
out in one of three ways : (i) by sale and transfer of the com- 
pany’s undertaking and assets to a new company, under a power 
to sell contained in the company’s memorandum of association, 
or (2) by sale and transfer under s. i6i of the Companies Act 
1862 ; or (3) by a scheme of arrangement, sanctioned by the 
court, under the Joint Stock Companies Arrangements Act 
1870, as amended by the Companies Act 1907, s. 38 (C.A. 1908, 
s. 192), 

The first of these modes is now the most in favour. 

A company, though a mere legal abstraction, without mind 
or will, may, it is now well settled, be liable in damages for 
malicious prosecution, for nuisance, for fraud, for 
negligence, for trespass. The sense of the thing is 
that the “ company ” is a nonten colUctivum for the Jompmny. 
members. It is they who have put the directors 
there to carry on their business and they must be answerable, 
collectively, for what is done negligently, fraudulently pr 
maliciously by their agents. 

2. Public Companies, 

Besides trading companies there is another large class, 
exceeding in their number even trading companies, which for 
shortness may be called public companies, that is to say, com- 
panies constituted by special act of parliament for the purpose 
of constructing and carrying on undertakings of public utility, 
such as railways, canals, harbours, docks, waterworks, gasworks, 
bridges, ferries, tramways, drainage, fisheries or hospitals. 
The objects of such companies nearly always involve an inter- 
ference with the rights of private persons, often necessitate 
the commission of a public nuisance, and require therefore the 
sanction of the legislature. For this purpose a special act has 
to be obtained. A private bill to authorize the undertaking is 
introduced before one or other of the Houses of Parliament, 
considered in committee, and either passed or rejected like a 
public bill. These parliamentary (private bill) committees arc 
tribunals acknowledging certain rules of policy, taking evidence 
from witnesses and hearing arguments from professional advo- 
cates. In many of these special acts, dealing as they do with a 
similar subject matter, similar provisions are required ; and to 
avoid repetition and secure uniformity the legislature has passed 
certain general acts— codes of law for particular subject matters 
frequently rccurring—which can be incorporated ^ reference 
in any special act with the necessary modifications. Thus the 

VI. 26 
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Companies Qauses Acts 1845^ ^ supply the ^enexal 

powers and provisions whwh are cotomoiaily insertied in tiie 
constitution o| such public company^ r^ulating the distribution 
of capital, the transfer of shoies, p£^ment of colls, bonowmg 
and general meetings. The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
1845 supplies the machineiy for the compulsory taking of 
land incident to most undertakings of a public character. The 
Rail^y Clauses tibnsolidation Act, the Waterwm'ks Clauses Acts 
1847 and iS6j, the Gasworks Clauses Act 1647, and the Electric 
Lighting {Clauses) Act 1899 are other codes of law designed 
for iticor^ration in special acts creating companies for the 
construction of railways or the supply of water, gas or electric 
%ht A distinguishiii^ feature of these companies is tlmt, being 
sauctioned by the legislature for undertaldngs of paiblic utility^ 
the policy of the law will iuot allow them to .be broken -up or 
destroyed by creditors. It gives creditors only a charge— by a 
reoeiwer— on the earnings of the undextaking-^he “ fruit of the 
tree.” 

3. Bfitish Comf antes Ah^o<id» 

I'he status of Itritish companies tradii^ abroad, so far as 
Germany, Eranoe, Belgium, Greece, Italy and Spain are con- 
cerned, is expressly recognized in a series of conventions entered 
into between those countries and Great BaUin, The value of 
the amvention with Erantx has been much impaired by the 
interpretation put upon the words of it by tlae court of cassation 
in Lu €pnsir,uclim lam. According to tliis case the nationality 
of a company depends not on its place of origin but on where it 
has its centre of aiairs, its principal establishment The result 
is that a company registered in Britain under the Comjpiinies 
Acts may be transmuted by a Trench court into a French 
company in direct violation of the convention. The convention 
with Germany, which is in similar terms to that with France, 
has also been narrowed by j udicial construction. The “ power of 
exercising all their rights given by the convention to British 
companies has been construed to mean that a British company 
will be recognized as a corporate body in Germany, but it does 
not follow from the terms of the convention that any British 
company may as a matter of course establish a branch and 
cany on business within the German empire. It must still get 
permission to trade, permission to hold land. It must rc^ster 
itseff in the communed register* It must pay atamp duties. 

Fdreign companies may found an affiliated company or have 
a branch estal>liidiment in Italy, provided they publish their 
memootTidum and articles and the names of their directors. 
Where no Convention exists the status of an immigrant corpora- 
tion depends upon international comity, which allows foreign 
corporations, as it does foreign persons, to sue, to make contracts 
and hold real estate, in the same way as domestic corporations 
or citizens ; pix)vided the stranger corporation does iKft ofiend 
against the policy of the atate in which it seeks to trade. 

There is, however, a growing practice now for states to 
fey express tegisiation conditioiis on foreign corporations com- 
ing to do Ibusitiess within their territory. These conditions are 
m^rinly directed to securii^ that the immigrant corporation 
shall make known its constitution and ^shall be amenable to Ithie 
psrisdiction of the courts of tlic country wheie it trato. Thus, 
fey the law of Western Atistralia*--to take a typical instance, 
a foreign cotn|i>any ts not to commenoe or carry on business until 
it empoMws !«ome person to act as its attorney to wue and he 
sued and has an office or place of btisifiess within the state, torhe 
approved 4>f fey the -registrar, whore aH legal proceedings may fee 
aerved. New Zealand, Manitoba and many other states have 
^adopted •similoa: (precautions ; and fey the Companies Act 1907, 
s. 35; C,A. 1908, % tr74, for(%n companies having a 
of business within the United Kingdom are required to -file with 
the registrar <of joint stock companies a odipy of the company’s 
charter or memorandum and artictes, a list of directors, and the 
aiames and addresses of one or more persoans aiithoritod to accept 
service of process. Special conditions of a more strfeigant nature 
are often imposed in the cast of particular oksses of compai^ 
of a!4i|uasi-pufelftc chameter^ such as banking companies, building 


societies or insurance companies. Regulations of this kind are 
perfectly Intimate imd necessaiy. Ibey are in truth only an 

S lkation of the law of Tagrasmy to corporations, and have 
r ai^Qgy in the restrictioiis now generally impost by states 
on the immigmtion of alieiUL 

4. Company Law outside the United Kingdom, 

' Auaindia,’^QV^pmf law in Australia and in New Zealand 
follows veiy closely the lines of company legislation in the 
Unimd Kingdxxn. 

In New South Wales the law is consolidated by Act No. 40 of 
1899, amended loooand 1906. In Victoria the law is contained in 
the Acts Nos, 1074 erf 1890 and 355 of 1896; in Queensland in 
a . series of Acts— No, 4 of 1863, No. 18 of 1899, No, 10 of 1891, 
No. 24 of 2892, No. 3 of 1893, No. 19 of 1894 and No. 21 of 1S96 ; 
in South Australia in No. 56 of 1892, amended by No. 576 of 
1893 ; in Tasmania by Nos. 22 of ^1869, 19 of 1895 and 3 of 1896 ; 
in Western Australia by No, 8 of 1893, amended 2897 and 
In New Zealand the law was cons^dated in 1903. 

Cmada , — The act governing joint stock companies in Canada 
is the Companies Act 2902, amended 2904. It empowers the 
■secretary of state by letters patent to grant a charter to any 
number of persons not less than five for any objects other than 
railway or telqgraph hnes^ banking or insurance. 

Applicants must file an application — ^analogous to the British 
memorandum of association — showing certain particulars — the 
purposes of incotporation, the place of business, the amount of 
the capital stock, the number of shares land the amount of each, 
the names and addresses of the applicants, the amount of stock 
taken by each and the amount and mode of payment. Otlier 
provisions may also be embod^d. A company cannot commenoe 
business until 10 % of its authorized capital has been subscribed 
and paid for. The word limited ” as part of the company’s 
name is— as in the case of British companies — to fee conspicu- 
ously exhibited and used in all documents. The directors are 
not to be less tlran three or more than fifteen, and must be holders 
of stock. Directors are jointly and severally liable to the clerks, 
labourers and .servants of the company for six months’ wages. 
Borrowing powers may be taken by a vote of holders of two- 
thirds in value of the subscribed stock of the company. 

Souik Africa, — In Cape Colony the law is contained in No. 25 
of 1892, amended 28^5 and 1906 ; it follows English law. 

In Natal the law is contained in Nos. 10 of 1864, 18 of 1865, 
19 of 1893 and 3 of 2896. 

In the Orange Free State in Law Ch. 200 and Nos. 2 and 4 
of 1892,, 

For the Traarsvaal see Nos. 5 of 1874, <6 of 1874, i of 1894 and 
goof 1904. 

In Rhodesia companies are regulated by the Companies 
Ordinaiioe 2895—^ combinatiem of the Cape Conipanies Act 
1892, and the British Companies Acts 1862-1890. 

\Fmme , — There are two kinds of limited li^ility companies 
in Franoe-^the soeiki en commandite and the socUti aimiytm, 

\ The sociiti 4 n commandite corresponds in some respects to the 
I British private company or limited partnership^ birt with this 
difference, that in the soeiki^m commandite the manning partner 
is under wlknited liability *0 creditors ; tlie bleeping paitner’s 
liability is Umked to the amount of his capital. The French 
-equivalent of the English ordinaay joint stock company is the 
^sociiii anonyme. The miaimum number «of subscribers necsessaiy 
to form such a company is (fis, in the case of a British trading 
*cdmpany) seven, but, -^unlike a British company, the focieU 
fumnyme is ;not legally constituted unless the whole capital is 
I subscribed and one-iourth of each share paid up. Anotlw 
preoat2tk)ii unknown to British pioctioe is that assetsi in 
! anoney, brought into M company are subject to verification of 
value a general meeting, The nrinimuin nomuaal value of 
fsharesi the company’s caplLtal is less than 2oo>ooo ics,, 

4s 25 to . ) where the capital is mQ^-e than aoa^ooo Ics., 100 Ics. 
The soeiki is governed by articles which appoint the directors, 
and there -is ^ne general meeting held every year. A ^eiki 
anmyrne may, since 1902, tone preference shares. The doctrine 
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that a cxsipamiim »ever dies has m ptooe in Fnendb law, A * 

smM | 

Germany’ the dass of companies most nearly 
oorresponding to English oompanifes limited ^hf shares are 

sham immpamies ^ ^Akiiengtssellsdkafkn) jund ^ oomnmndite 
companies ’’ with a share capital (KommanditgeseMschuftm auf 
AMitfiy Since 1S92 a new lorm of association has come kito 
existence known by the name of partnership with limited 
liability {GtsMsdiafUn mvt hestkrm^&t Haftung), which has 
largely tsoperseded Ihecommaiidite awnpiaiiy. 

The **shmr$ ^ornaikig this paid-up company (Wtain preliminary 
oompmr^** steps have to be taken bdore registration : — 

1. The artides imiist be agreed on ; 

2. A Tnaiiai;Mtg hoard and a board ol superv-isioa mwet be 

appointed ; 

3. The whole of the share capital must be allotted and 25 %, at 

least, mmst be paid up in coin or legal tcndci notes : 

4 Reports on the formation of the company must be made by 

certain persons ; and 

5 (xTtajn documents must be filed in the registry 

In all cases where shares are issued for any consideration, 
not being payment in full in cash, or in which contracts for the 
purchase of property have been entered into, the promoters 
must sign a declaration in which they must slate on what grounds 
the prices agreed to be given for such property appear to be 
justified. In the great majority of cases shares are issued in 
certificates to l)earer. The amount of such a share — to bearer — 
must as a general rule be not less than £50, but registered shares 
of ^10 may be issued. Balance sheets have to be published 
periodically. i 

Partnerships with limited liability may l>e formed by two or i 
motn members. The articles of partnership must be signed by 
all the members, and must contain particulars as to 
amount of the capital and of the indivklnal shares. 
Bhips, If fbe liability on any shares is not to he satisfied in 
cash this also must be stated. The capital of a limited 
partnership must amount to £1000. Shares must be registered. 
Insolvent companies in Germany are subject to the bankruptcy 
law in the same manner as natural persons. 

For further information see a memorandum on German 
companies printed in the appendix to the Report of Lord Dovty^s 
Commiitee on the Amendment of Company La 70 , pp. 13-26. 

Italy ^ — Commercial companies in Italy are of thi*ee kinds : — 
(i) General partnerships, in which the members are liable for all 
debts incurred ; (2) companies in aecomadtUi, in which some 
members are liable to an unlimited extent and others within . 
certain limits; (3) joint stock companies, in which the liability 1 
is limited to the capital of the company and no member is liable 1 
beyond the amount of his holding. None of these companies j 
needs authority from the government for its constitution ; all j 
that is needed is a written agreement brought before the public i 
in the ways indicated in the code (Art. 90 et seq.). In joint stock 
companies the trustees (directors) must give security. They are 
appointed by a general meeting for a period not exceeding four 
years (Art. 124). The company is not constituted until the whole 
of its capital is subscribed, and until three-tentlis of the capital ; 
at least has been actually paid up. When a ananpeny’s capi*^ is 
diminished by one-third„ the tmstees must call the members 
together and consult as to what is to be done. 

An ordinewy meeting is held once .at le^ast every year. Shares 
may not be made payable “ to bearer ” until fully paid np 
(Art 166). A company piay issue idebentures if this is agreed 
to by a certain majority (Art 172X One- twentieth, at least, of 
die dividends of the company must be added to the reserve fund, 
until this has become equal to one^fifth of the company’s capital 
(Art. 182). Three or five assessors— membe;rs or non-members— 
kaep watch over tlie way in which the company is carried om 

United States. — In die United States the right to create 
coiporations is a sovereign right, and as such is exercisable by 
the .several states of the Union. The law of private corporations 
must therefore be spught in some fifty collections or groups of 
stalmtow and case^madc rules, these poUcctipns or groups of 
rules diner in many cases essentially from each other. The acts 


n^uiatiiig business iwporations generally provide that the 
persons proposing to form a corporation shall sign and acknow- 
ledge on infitrumenl called the articles of association, setting 
forSi the name of the corporatiomi, the object for which it is 
to be formed, the principal place of bnsmess, the amount of its 
capital stock, and the number of shares into which it is to he 
xhvided, and the dumtion of its corporate existenoe. "Oicse 
articles are fiiod in the office of the secretary of state or in 
designated courts of record, and a certificate is then issued 
reoitkig that the provisions of the act have been complied witli, 
and thereupon die incorporators are vested with corporate 
existence and the gmerai powrts incident thereto. This certi- 
fimte is the charter of tlie corporation. The power to make 
bylaws is usually vested in the stockholders, but it may be 
conferred by the certificate on the directms. Storicholders 
remain liable until their subscriptions are fully paid. Nothing 
but money is considered payment of capital stock except where 
property is purchased. IJirectors must usually be stodkholder.^^. 

Ifie right of a state to forfeit a coTpo^ation^s charter for 
misuser or non-user of its franchises is an implied term of the 
grant of incorporation. Corporations are liable for (ivery wrong 
they commit, and in such cases cannot set up by way of protection 
the doctrine of ultra vires. 

See for authorities Commentaries on the Law of Private Corporations, 
by Seymour D. Thompson, LL D , 6 vds. ; Beach on Corporations, 
and the American Encyclopaedia of Law (E Ma ) 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY^ a term employed to designate the 
study of the structure of man os compared with that of lower 
animals, and sometimes the study of lower animals in contra- 
distinction to human anatomy ; the term is now falling into 
desuetude, and lingers practically only in iiie litks of books or in 
the designation of university chairs. The change in terminology 
is chiefly the reault of modem conceptions of zoology. From the 
point of view of structure, man is one of the animals ; all in- 
vestigations into anatomical structure must be comparative, 
and in this work the subject is so treated throughout. See 
ANATouiy and Zoology. 

COMPARETTI, TOMENICO (1835 ^ ), ItaHan scholar, was 

born at Rome on the 27th of June 1835. He studied at the 
university of Rome, took his degree in 1855 in natural science 
and mathematics, and entered his uncle’s pliarmacy as assistant. 
His scanty leiaiire was, however, given to ^tudy* He learned 
Greek by himself, and gained facility in the modem language 
by conversing with the Greek students at the university, in 
spite of all dLsadvamtages, he not only mastered the language, 
but became one of the chief classical scholars of Italy. In 1857 
he published, in the Rkeinisehes Museum^ a translation of some 
recently discovered fragments of Hypereidcs, with a dissertation 
on that orator. This was followed by a notice of the annalist 
Granius Licinianus, and one on the oration of Hypercides on 
the i.aunian War. In 1859 he was appointed professor of Greek 
at Pisa on the recommendation of the duke of Sermoneta. A 
few years later he was called to a similar post at Florence, 
remaining emeritus professor at Pisa also. He subsixjucntly 
took up his residence in Rome as lecturer on Greek antiquities 
md greatly interested himself in the Forum excavations. He 
was a mci^er of the governing bodies of the academies of 
Milan, Venice, Naples and Turin. The list of his writings is 
long and vaii^. Of his works in classical literature, the best 
known are an edition of the Euxemppus of Hypercides, and 
monographs on Pindar and Sappho. He also edited the great 
inscription which contains a coJl(x:tion of the municipal laws of 
Gortyn in Crete, discovered on .the site of the ancient city. In 
the KaUwala and the Traditional Poetry of the Finns (Ki^lish 
translation by I. M. Anderton, 1898) he discusses the national 
epic of Finland and its heroic songs, with a view to solving the 
problem whether an epic could be composed hy the interjveaiiqg 
of such national songs. He comes to a negative conclusion, and 
this reasoning to the Homeric problem.^ He treats this 
question again in a b’oatisc on the so-called Peisistratean edition 
^ Homer (La Commissione omerica di Pisistrato^ i88i). His 
Reoearches concerning 4 he Book of Smdibdd have been translated 
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in the Proceedings of the Folk-Lore Society, His Vergil in the 
Middle Ages (translated into English by E, F, Benecke^ iSgS) 
traces tlie strange vicissitudes by which the great Augustan 
poet became successively grammatical fetich, Christian prophet 
and wizard. Together with Professor Alessandro d^Ancona, 
Comparetti edited a collection of Italian national songs and 
stories fg vols., Turin, 1870-18^1), many of which had been 
collected and written down by himself for the first time. 

COMPASS (Fr, compos^ ultimately from Lat. with, and 
passus, step), a term of which the evolution of the various 
meanings is obscure ; the general sense is “ measure ** or 
** measurement,** and the word is used thus in various derived 
meanings — area, boundary, circuit. It is also more particularly 
applied to a mathematical instrument (“ pair of compasses *') 
for measuring or for describing a circle, and to the marincr*s 
compass. 

The mariner\s compass, with which this article is concerned, 
is an instrument by means of which the directive force 
of that great magnet, the Earth, upon a freely-suspended 
needle, is utilized lor a purpose essential to navigation. The 
needle is so mounted that it only moves freely in the horizontal 
plane, and therefore the horizontal component of the earth*s 
force alone directs it. The direction assumed by the needle is not 
generally towards the geographical north, but diverges towards 
the east or west of it, maldng a horizontal angle with the true 



Fig. 1. — Compass Card. 


meridian, called the magnetic variation or declination ; amongst 
mariners this angle is known as the variation of the compass. 
In the usual navigable waters of the world the variation alters 
from 30* to the cast to 45® to the west of the geographical 
meridian, being westerly in the Atlantic and Indian oceans, 
easterly in the Pacific. The vertical plane passing through the 
longitudinal axis of such a needle is known as the magnetic 
meridian. Following the first chart of lines of equal variation 
compiled by Edmund Halley in 1700, charts of similar type have 
l>een published from time to time embodying recent observations 
and corrected for the secular change, thus providing seamen 
with values of the variation accurate to about 30' of arc. Possess- 
ing these data, it is easy to ascertain by observation the effects 
of the iron in a ship in disturbing the compass, and it will be 
found for the most part in every vessel that the needle is deflected 
from the magnetic meri^an by a horizontal angle called the 
deviation of the compas^^Jn some directions of the ship*s head 
adding to the known vatriatlon of the place, in other directions 
subtracting from it. Local magnetic disturbahee of the needle 
due to magnetic rocks is observed on land in all parts of the 
wgi'ld^ places extends to the land under the sea, 

OTWmg to cioipasses on board the slups passing over it. The 


general direction of these disturbances in the northern hemisphere 
IS an attraction of the north-seeking end of the needle ; in the 
southern hemisphere, its repulsion. The approaches to Cossack, 
North Australia; Gape St Francis, Labr^or; the coasts of 
Madagascar and Iceland, are remarkable for such disturbance 
of the compass. 

Tlie compass as we know it is the result of the necessities of 
navigation, which have increased from century to century. It 
consists of five principal parts — the card, the needles, the bowl, 
a jewelled cap and the pivot. The card or “ fly,** formerly made 
of cardboard, now consists of a disk either of mica covered with 
paper or of paper alone, but in all cases the card is divided into 
points and degrees as shown in fig. i. The outer margin is 
divided into degrees with o® at north and south, and 90® at east 
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Fig. 2 — Admiralty Compass Fig. 3. — Thomson's (Lord Kelvin's) 

{Frame and Needles). Compass (Frame and Needles). 

and west ; the 32 points with half and quarter points are seen 
immediately within the degrees. The north point is marked 
with a flcur de Its, and the principal points, N.E., E., S.E., &c., 
with their respective names, whilst the intermediate points in 
the figure have also their names engraved for present information. 
The arc contained between any two points is ii® 15'. The mica 
card is generally mounted on a brass framework, F F, with a 
brass cap, C, fitted with a sapphire centre and carrying four 
magnetized needles, N, N, N, N, as in fig. 2, The more modern 
form of card consists of a broad ring of paper marked with degrees 
and points, as in fig. i, attached to a frame like that in fig. 3, 
where an outer aluminium ring, A A, is connected by 32 radial 



Fig. 4. — Section of Thomson’s Compass Bowl. C, aluminium cap 
with sapphire centre ; N, N', needles ; P, pivot stem with pivot. 

silk threads to a central disk of aluminium, in the centre of which 
is a round hole designed to receive an aluminium cap with a 
highly polished sapphire centre worked to the form of an open 
cone. To direct the card eight short light needles, N N, are 
suspended by silk threads from the outer ring. The magnetic 
axis of any system of needles must exactly coincide wim the 
axis passing through' the north and south points of the card. 
Single needles are never used, two being the least number, and 
these so arranged that the moment of inertia about every 
diameter of the card shall be the same. The combination of 
card, needles and cap is generally termed the card ** ; on the 
continent of Eurime it is called the rose.** The section of a 
compass bowl in fig. 4 shows the mounting of a Thomson card 
on its pivot; which in common with the pivots of most othei 
compasses is made of brass, tipped with osmium-iridium, which 
although very hard can be sharply pointed and does not corrode. 
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Fig. 4 shows the general arrangement of moantiiig all compass 
cards in the bowl In fig. 5 another form of compass called a 
liquid or spirit Compass is shown partly in section, pie card 
nearly floats in a bowl filled with distilled water, to which 35 % 
of alcohol is added to prevent freezing ; the bowl is hermetically 
sealed with pure india-rubber, and a corrugated expansion 
chamber is attached to the bottom to allow for the expansion 
and contraction of the liquid. The card is a mica disk, either 
painted as in fig. 1, or covered with linen upon which the degrees 
and points are printed, the needles being enclosed in brass. 

Great steadiness of card under severe shocks and vibrations, 
combined with a minimum of friction in the cap and pivot, is 
obtained with this compass. All compasses are fitted with a 
gimbal ring to keep the bowl and card level under every circum- 
stance of a ship's motion in a seaway, the ring being connected 
with the binnacle or pedestal by means of journals or knife 
edges. On the inside of every compass bowl a vertical black 
line is drawn, called the ** lubber's point," and it is imperative 



Fig. 5 — Liquid Compass. 

A, Bowl, partly in section. N, Hole for filling, with screw 

li, Expansion chamber. plug. 

D. The glass. O, O, Magnetic needles. 

G, Gimbal ring, P, Buoyant chamber 

L, Nut to expand chamlxjr when Q, Indium pivot. 

filling bowl, K, Sapphire cap. 

M, Screw connector. S, Mica card. 

that when the compass is placed in the binnacle the line joining 
the pivot and the lubber’s point be parallel to the keel of the 
vessel. Thus, when a degree on the card is observed opposite 
the lubber's point, the angle between the direction in which the 
ship is steering and the north point of the compass or course 
IS at once seen ; and if the magnetic variation and the disturbing 
effects of the ship’s iron are known, the desired angle between 
the ship's course and the geographical meridian can be computed. 
In every ship a position is selected for the navigating or standard 
compass as free from neighbouring iron as possible, and by this 
compass all courses are shaped and bearings taken. It is also 
provided with an azimuth circle or mirror and a shadow pin or 
style placed in the centre of the glass cover, by either of which 
the variable angle between the compass north and true north, 
called the " total error,’' or variation and deviation combined, 
can be observed. The binnacles or pedestals for compasses are 
generally constructed of wood about 45 in. high, and fitted to 
receive and alter at pleasure the severd magnet and soft iron 
correctors. They are also fitted with different forms of suspen- 
sion in which the compass is mounted to obviate the mechanical 
disturbance of the card caused by the vibration of the hull 
in ships driven by powerful engines. 

The effects of the iron and steel used in the construction of 
ships upon the compass occupied the attention of the ablest 
physicists of the lowi century, with results which enable navi- 
gators to conduct their ships with perfect safety. The hull of 
an iron or steel ship is a magnet, and the distribution of its 
magnetism depends upon the direction of the ship’s head when 
building, this result being produced by induction from the 
earth's magnetism, developed and impressed by the hammering 
of the plates and frames daring the process of building. The 
disturb^e of the compass by the magnetism of the hull 
is generally modified, sometimes favourably, more often un- 
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favourably, by the magnetized fittings of the ship, such as 
masts, conning towers, deck houses, engines and boilers. Thus 
in every ship the compass needle is more or less subject to 
deviation differing in amount and direction for every azimuth 
of the ship's head. This was first demonstrated by Commander 
Matthew Flinders by experiments made in H.M.S. “ Investi* 
gator " in 1800-1803, and in 1810 led that officer to introduce 
the practice of placing the ship’s head on each point of the 
compass, and noting ^e amount of deviation whether to the 
east or west of the magnetic north, a process which is in full 
exercise at the present day, and is called ‘‘ swinging ship." 
When speaking of the magnetic properties of iron it is usual 
to adopt the terms " soft " and “ hard." Soft iron is iron which 
becomes instantly magnetized by induction when exposed to 
any m^netic force, but has no power of retaining its magnetism. 
Hard iron is less susceptible of being magnetized, but when 
once magnetized it retains its magnetism permanently. The 
term ‘‘ iron " used in these pages includes the " steel " now 
commonly employed in shipbuilding. If an iron ship be swung 
when upright for deviation, and the mean horizontal and vertical 
magnetic forces at the compass positions be also observed in 
different parts of the world, mathematical analysis shows that 
the deviations are caused partly by the permanent magnetism 
of hard iron, partly by the transient induced magnetism of soft 
iron both horizontal and vertical, and in a lesser degree by iron 
which is neither magnetically hard nor soft, but which becomes 
magnetized in the same manner as hard iron, though it gradually 
loses its magnetism on change of conditions, as, for example, 
in the case of a ship, repaired and hammered in dock, steaming 
in an opposite direction at sea. This latter cause of deviation 
is called sub-permanent magnetism. The horizontal directive 
force on the needle on board is nearly always less than on land, 
sometimes much less, whilst in armour-plated ships it ranges 
from *8 to *2 when the directive force on land — i -o. If the 
ship be inclined to starboard or to port additional deviation 
will be observed, reaching a maximum on north and south points, 
decrea.sing to zero on the east and west points. Each ship 
has its own magnetic character, but there are certain conditions 
which are common to vessels of the same type. 

Instead of observing the deviation solely for the purposes of 
correcting the indications of the compass when disturbed by the 
iron of the ship, the practice is to subject all deviations to 
mathematical analysis with a view to their mechanical correction. 
The whole of the deviations when the sliip is upright may be 
expressed nearly by five co-efficienis, A, B, C, D, E. Of these A 
is a deviation constant in amount for every direction of the ship’s 
head. B has reference to horizontal forces acting in a longi- 
tudinal direction in the ship, and caused partly by the permanent 
magnetism of hard iron, partly by vertical induction in vertical 
soft iron either before or abaft the compass. C has reference 
to forces acting in a transverse direction, and caused by hard iron. 
D is due to transient induction in horizontal soft iron, the direc- 
tion of which passes continuously under or over the compass. 
E is due to transient induction in horizontal soft iron unsym- 
metrically placed with regard to the compass. When data of 
this character have been obtained the compass deviations may 
be mechanically corrected to within 1° — ^always adhering to the 
principle that “ like cures like." Thus the part of B caused by 
the permanent magnetism of hard iron must be corrected by 
permanent magnets horizontally placed in a fore and aft direc- 
tion ; the other part caused by vertical soft iron by means of 
bars of vertical soft iron, called Flinders bars, before or abaft 
the compass. C is compensated by permanent magnets athwart- 
ships and horizontal ; D by masses of soft iron on both sides of 
the compass, and generally in the form of cast-iron spheres, 
with their centres in the same horizontal plane as the needles ; 
E is usually too small to require correction ; A is fortunately 
rarely of any value, as it cannot be corrected. The deviation 
observed when the ship inclines to either side is due— (i) to bard 
iton acting vertically upwards or downwards ; (2) to vertical 
soft iron immediately Ijglpw the compass ; (3) to vertical induc- 
tion in horizontal soft iron when inclined. To compensate (i) 
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vertical magnets are used ; (3) is partly corrected by the sdt 
iron correctors of £) ; (a) and remaming peart ot I3) cannot be 
conveniently corrected lor more than one geogmphiiml posrhion 
at a tima. Although a compaes may thus be made pmcticaEy 
cormct for a given time an# plaeo; the maguettsm m the ship 
is liable to clmuges on changing her geographical position^ mid 
espedaUy so when steaming at right angles or nearly so to the 
iK^netk raeridiafi^ for then sub permanent magnetism is 
developed in the hull. Some vessels are more iiable to become 
iub-permanently ma^tked than others^ and aa no coneetor 
has been found for tms source of deviation the nsA^igator msut 
determine its amount by observation. Hence/ however carefuQy 
a compass may be placed azari subsequently iximp(»isat0d^ the 
mariner has n® safety without conitantiy observing the bearings 
of the SHsn^ abars or distant terrestrial objects, to oBcertam its 
deviation. The results of these observatkms are entered in a 
coihpass journal for future lelarence when fog or darkness 
prevails. 

Every couxpaas and corrector supplied to the ships of the 
British navy is previously examined in detail at the Compass | 
Observatory established by the admiralty at Deptford. A 
trained, obsmver acting tinder the superinti^ent of compasses 
is charged rrith this important work. The superintendent,, who 
is a naval odicer, lu&s to investigate the magnetic charax:ter of > 
the ships, to point out the most suitable posttione for the coomr 
passes when a ship is designed, and subsequently to keep hknsell ; 
informed of their behaviour from the time oi the ship’s ikst trial I 
A museum coataining compasses ol various types invented : 
during the 19th centuDry is attached to the Compass Observatory | 
at Deptford. 

The* tnarifter's compass during the early part of tl»e centery 
was still a very imperfect iiistniinent, altkougk numerous inventors , 
hod tried to improve it. In 1837 the Adnuralty Compass Committee j 
was appointed to make a scientific investigation of thrj subject, and 
propose a form Of compass suitable alike for azimuth and steOrmg 
purposes. The committee reported in July 1840, and after minor 
improvemefiitB by the makers the admiralty compose the cord of 
which IS shown m figs, i and 2, was adopted by the government 
Until 1876, when Sir William Tliom.son introduced hus patent com- 
pass, this compass was not only the regulation compass Of the 
hutish navy, but was largely used in other countries in the same 
or a rnodifiecl form. The introduction of powerful engines causing 
serious vibration to compass cards of the admiralty type^ coupkcl 
with Uw5 prevailing desire for larger cards, the deviation of which 
could also be more conveniently compensated, led to tlie gradual 
introduction Of the Thomson compa.ss. Several important points 
weie gamed in the latter . the quamantal dieviatson could be anally 
corrected for all leAitudes ; fnctioiial error at the cap and mvot wan 
reduced to a minimum, average weight of the card being 200 
grains ; the long free vibrational period 01 the card was found to lie 
favooiable to its steadiness when the vessel was rolling. The first 
liquid compasis used in England was invented by Francis Crow, of 
Faversham, m 1815. B is said that the idea of a liquid cotnpBBs was 
suggested to Crow by the experience of tlie captain of a coasting 
vessel whose compass caid was oscillating wildly until a sea broke 
on board filling the compass bowl, when the card became steady. 
Subsequent improvements wore made by E. J. Dent, and ospecialfy 
by E S. Ritchie, of Boston, Massachusetts In 1888 the form of 
liquid compass (fig. 5) now scdcly used in torpedo boats and torpedo 
boat destroyeis was introduced. It has also proved to be the most 
ttustWorthy compass under the shock of heavy gun fire at present 
available. The deflector is an mstrunient designed to enable an 
observor to reduce the deviations of tlic compass to an amount not 
exceeding 2® during fogs, or at any time when bearings of distant 
objects are not available. It is certain that if the directive forces 
on the north, east, south and west pomts of a compass are equal, 
there can be no deviation. With the deflector any inequality in the 
diiectivo force can be detected, and hence the power of oqualimng 
the forces by the usual soft iron and magnet correctors. Several 
kinds of deflector have been invented, that of Lord Kelvin (Sir 
William Thomson) being the simplest, but Dr Waghorn'^s is also very 
elective. The use of the deflector w generally confined to experts, 

The Maenstism of Skips —In 1814 Flinders first showed (see 
Flinders’s Foy<ii^4j, vol. u. appx. ii.) that the abnormal values of 
the variation observed in the wood-built ships of his day was due 
to deviation of the compass caused by the ifon in the ship; that the 
deviation zefO when the ship's head was near the north and 
Qouth points ; that it attained its maxinnun on the east and we»t 
points, and varied aa the sme of the azimuth of tlie sh(p'4|iead 
reckoned from l#oiiiy^ He described a mipbd of 

correcting: ^e^WaWon by means 6f% bimi yettical ironf|il placed 
as taK^rtibbt the deviation iearly in alt' T||jPbat, now 


known $&m** Flindera bar." it stM in general nse^ In tglio Dr X. 
You^ (see QifmUrly Jamnalf, tSao) iaveati^uted mother 

matically the magnetism of snips. In 1824 Professor Peter Barlow 
introduced his correcthig plate of sop iron. Trials fn 
certain shi]^ showed that their magnetism eonsisted' partly of hard 
wci%, and the use of the {Me was ahandonsd. In 1835 Cmptssm 
E. J. Johnson, E.N.,. showed from experiments in the irpn steamship 
** (Jarry Owen " that the vessel acted on an external compass as a 
magnet. In 1838 Sir G. B. Airy magnetically examined the iron 
Steamship ** K!ambow " at Deptford, and from his matheiimtkal 
inveetigakions (seo iPiwI. Trme,y 18319) dedneed his method of corcect- 
ing tha compass by permanent magnets soft iron, giving practical 

rujes for the same m 1840. Airy's and Flinders's correctors iorm the 
basis of all conn:)ass correctors to this day. tn 1838 S. D. Foisson 
^biished his Memoir oH the PeeietimS the Okupsiee Came 4 bf ike 
Jraiis in a Vessel, In thhi ke pve equotioiifif residttog Izwin Ike h^o* 
thesis t|iat the magnetism m a ship is mrtly dye to the perinanefit 
magnetism of hard iron and partly to the transient induced magnet- 
ism of soft iron ; that the latter proportional to the fntensif y of the 
irtdfocing fo!?©e. and that the length of the needle is ififinWeSiiiMdly 
small compiirvd to the distance of the siKvroundaig iion. From 
Poisson's ^nations Archibakl Smith deduced the formulae given 
in the Admiralty Manual for Peviations of the Compass (1st ed , 1862), 
a work which has formed the basis of numerous Other manuals since 
publLshed m Great Britain and other countries. In view of the serious 
difficulties connected with the inclming Of every ship. Smith's 
formulae for ascertaining and providing for the correction of the 
heelmg error with the ship upright continue to be Of great value to 
safe navigation. In 1855 the Liverpool Compass Committee began 
its work of investigating the magnetism of ships of the mercantile 
marme, resulting m thiee reports to the Board of Trade, all of great 
value, the last being presents m 1861. 

See also Maonkiism, and Navigation ; artides on Magnetism 
of Ships and Deviations of the Compass, Phil Trans,, 1839-1883, 
Journal United Service Inst , 1859-1889, Trans /«s/. Nuv. Archtt., 
1860-1861-1862, Report of Brit Assoc., 1862, London Quarterly 
Rev., 1865; also Admiralty Manual, edit. 1862- l863-“i869-i 893- 
1900 , and Towson's Practical Information on Deviations of the 
Compass (1886). (E W. C.) 

History af the Mariners Compass. 

The discovery that a lodes tone, or a piece of iron which has 
been touched by a lodestone, will direct itself to point in a north 
and south position, and the application of that discovery to 
direct the navigation of ships, have been attributed to various 
origins. The Chinese, the Arabs, the Greeks, the Etruscans, 
' the Finns and the Italians have all been claimed as originators 
i of the compass. There is now little doubt that the claim formerly 
advanced in favour of the Chinese is ilWounded. In Chinese 
history we are told how, m the sixty-fourth year of the reign of 
Hwang-ti (2634 b.c.), the emperor Hiimn-yuan, or Hwang-ti, 
attaclred one Tchi-yeou, on the plains of Tchou-lou, and finding 
his army emlmirassed by a thick fog raised by the enemy, con- 
strurtef! a chariot (Tchi-nan) for indicating the south, so as to 
distinguish the four cardinal points, and was thus enabled to 
pursue Tchi-yeou, and take him prisoner. (JuMus Klaproth, 
Lettre h M. le Baron Humhddi sm Vtmeniwn de la bmssde, 
Paris, 1834. See also Mailla, Histone genirale de la Chine , 
tom i, p. 316, Paris, 1777.) But, as other versions of the story 
show, this account is purely mythical. For the south-pointing 
chariots are recorded to have been first devised by the emperor 
Hian-tsoung (a.d. 806-820) ; and there is no evidence that they 
contained any magnet. There is no genuine record of a Chinese 
marine compass before a.d. 1297, *''S Klaproth admits. No 
sea-going ships were built in China before 139 B.C. The earliest 
allusion to the power of the lodestone in CMnese Stcrature 
occurs in a Qiinese dictionary, finished in a.d. lai, where the 
lodestone is defined As “ a stone with which an attraction can 
be given to a needle,” but this knowledge is no more than that 
existing in Europe at least five hundr^ years before. Nor is 
there any nautical significance in a passage which oemrs in the 
Chinese encyclopaedia, in whfch it is stated 

that under the Tsin dyttogtyi or between a.d. 265 and 419, 

there were ships indicating tte south.” 

The Chinese, Sir J. F* Davis infoitns m, once navigated as far 
as India, but their most distant voyages at preeent extend iiot 
farther than Java and the Malay Ii^nds to the south (The 
Chinese, vol* iii. p. 14, London, 1^44). According to an Arabic 
manuscript, a translation of which was publfehed by Eusebius 
Renaudot (Paris, 1718), they waded in ships to the Persian Gulf 
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and Red Sea in the 9th centnty. Sir G» L* Staunton, in ml, i 
of his Embassy to China (London, 1797), after lefeiring to the 
early acquaintance of the Chinese with the property 0# the 
magnet to point southwards, lrc«mrks(pi 445), The nature and 
the cause of the qualities of the magnet have at all times been 
subjects of contemplarfon amopg the Chinese. The Chinese 
name for the compass is tin^-nm-chin^^ or needle pointing to 
the south ; and a distinguishing mark is fixed on the magnetos 
southern pole, as in European compasses upon the northern one.’* 
sphere of Chinese navigation/^ he tells us (p. 447), ** is loo 
limited to have afforded experience and observittion for forming 
any system of laws supposed to govern the variation of the 
needle. , . , The Chinese had soon occasion to perceive how 
much more essential the perfection of the compass was to the 
superior navigators of Europe than to themselves, as the com- 
manders of the ^ Lion ’ and * Hindostah/ trusting to that instru- 
ment, stood out direct^ from the land into the sea.” The 
number of points of the compass, according to the Chinese, is 
twenty-four, which are reckoned from the south pole; the 
form also of the instrument they employ is different from that 
familiar to Europeans. Tlie needle is peculiarly poised, with its 
point of suspension a little below its centre of gravity, and is 
exceedingly sensitive ; it is seldom more than an inch in length, 
and is less than a line in thickness. ** It may be urged,” writes 
Mr T. S. Davies, “ that the different manner of constructing the 
needle amongst the Chinese and European navigators shows the 
independence of the Chinese of us, as theirs is the worse method, 
and had they copied from us, they would have used the better 
one ” ^Thomson’s British Annual ^ 1837, p, 291). On the other 
hand, it has been contended that a knowledge of the mariner’s 
compass was communicated by them directly or indirectly to 
the early Arabs, and through the latter was introduced into 
Europe. Sismondi has remarked {TMeraiure of Europey vol. i.) 
tlmt it is peculiarl / characteristic of all the pretended discoveries 
of the middle ages that when the historians mention them for 
the first time they treat them as things in general use. Gun- 
powder, tlie compass, the Arabic numerals and paper, are 
nowhere spoken of as discoveries, and yet they must have 
wi ought a total change in war, in navigation, in science, and in 
education. G. Tiraboschi {Storia della letteratura italiana, 
tom. iv. lib, ii. p. 204, et seq., ed. 2 , 1788), in support of the 
conjecture that the compass was introduced into Europe by the 
Arabs, adduces their superiority in scientific learning and their 
early skill in navigation. He quotes a passage on the polarity of 
the lodestone from a treatise translated by Alhertus Magnus, 
attributed by the latter to Aristotle, but apparently only an 
Arabic compilation from tlie works of various philosophers. As 
the terms Zoron and AphoUj used there to signify the south and 
north poles, arc neither Latin nor Greek, Tiraboschi suggests 
that they may be of Arabian origin, and that the whole passage 
concerning the lodestone may have been added to the original 
treatise by the Arabian translators. 

Dr W. Robertson asserts {Historical Disquisition concerning 
Ancient India^ p. 227) that the Arabs, Turks and Persians have no 
original name for the compass, it being called by them Bossohy 
the Italian name, which shows that the thing signified is foreign 
to them as well as the word, The Rev. G. P. Badger has, how- 
ever, pointed out {Travels of Ludovico di P'arthema, trans. J. W. 
Jones, ed. G. P. Badger, Hakluyt Soc., 1863, note, pp. 31 and 32) 
that the name of Bushla or Busba, from the Italian Bussola, 
though common among Arab sailors in the Mediterranean, is very 
seldorn used in tho Eastern seas, — Ddirdh and Beit cUlkrah 
(the Circle, or House of the Needle) being the ordinary appel- 
mives in the Red Sea, whilst in the Persian Gulf Kiblah-ndmeh is 
in more general use. Robertson quotes Sir J. Chardin as boldly 
asserting “ that the Asiatics are beholden to us for this wonderful 
instrument, which they had from Europe a long time before the 
Portuguese conquests. For, first^ their coippasses are exactly 
like ours, and they bu^ them of Europeans as much as they can, 
scarce daring to meddle with their needles themselves. Secondly , 
it ^ia certain that; the old nav^ators only coasted it along, which 
I impute to their want of this instrument to guide and kietriict 
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them in the fniddle of the ooem ... I have nolJiiiiiig but aigu- 
ment to offer touching tMs matter, having never met with any 
person in Fersm or the Indies to inform* me when the compass was 
first known among them, though I made inquiry of the most 
learned men in bo& countries. I have sailed from the Indies to 
Perm 'm Imhan ships, when no Eivtopean has been aboard but 
myself. The pilots were ah Indians, and they used the forcstaf! 
and quadrant for their observations. These instruments they 
have from us, and made by our artists, and they do not in the 
least vary from ouisy except that the characters are Ambir. The 
Ambs are the most skilul navigators of all the Asiatics or 
Africans ; but neither they nor the Indians make use of charts, 
and they do not much want them ; some they have, but they are 
copied from oars, for they are altogether ignorant of perspective.” 
The observations of Chardin, who ffounshed between 1643 and 
1713, cannot be said to receive support from the testimony of 
some earher authorities. That the Arabs must have been ac- 
quainted with the compass, and with the construction and use of 
charts, at a period nearly two centuries previous to Chardin’s 
first voyage to the East, may be gathered from the description 
given by BaiTos of a map of all the coast of India, shown to 
Vasco da Gama by a Moor of Guzerat (about the r^h of July 
149S), in which the bearings were laid down “ after the manner of 
the Moors/’ or “ with meridians and parallels very small (or close 
together), without other bearings of the compass ; because, as the 
squares of these meridians and parallels were very small, the 
coast was laid down by these two bearings of N. and S., and E. 
and W., with great certainty, without that multiplicatiom of 
bearings of the points of the compass usual in our maps, which 
serves as the root of the others.” Further, we learn from Osorio 
that the Arabs at the tune of Gama ‘‘ were instructed in so many 
of the arts of navigation, that they did not yield much to the 
Portuguese mariners in the science and practice of mantime 
matters. (See The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, Hakluyt 
Soc,, 1&69 ; note to chap, xv. by the Hon. H. E. J. .Stanley, 
p. 138.) Also the Arabs that navigated the Red Sea at the same 
period are shown by Varthema to have used the mariner’s diart 
and compass {Travels, p. 31). 

Again, it appears that compasses of a primitive description, 
which can hardly be supposed to have been brought from Europe, 
were emfiloyed in the East Indies certainly as early as several 
years previous to the close of the i6th century. In William 
Barlowe’s Navigator's Supply, published m 1597, wc read : — 
“ Some fewe yecrcs .since, it so fell out that I had scverall con- 
ferences with two East Indians which were brought into England 
by master Candish [Thomas Cavendish], and bad learned our 
language : The one of them was of Mamillia [Manila] in the Islie 
of Luzon, the other of Miaco in Japan. I questioned with them 
concerning their shipping and manner of sayling. They described 
all things fanre different from ours, and shewed, that in steade of 
our Compos, they use a magnet icall needle of sixe ynrhes long, 
and bnger, upon a pinne in a dish of white China earth filW 
with water ; In the bottome whereof they have two crosse Mnes, 
for the foure principall windes ; die rest of the divisions being 
reserved to the skill of their Pilots,” Bailak Kibdjaki, also, an 
AraJoaaii writer, shows in his Merchatds Treasure, a work given 
to the world m 1^82, that the magnetized needle, floated on water 
by means of a splinter of wood or a reed, was employed on the 
Syrian seas at the time of his voyage from Tripoli to Alexandria 
(1242), and adds: — They say that the captains who navigate 
the Indian seas use, instead of the needle and splinter, a sort 
of fish made out of hallow iron, which, when thrown into the 
water, swims upon the surface, and points out the north and 
south with its head and tail ” (Klaproth, LeUre, p. 57 E. 
Wiedemann, m Ef/dwgaw SUmngsberuhtc (1904, pi 330), translates 
the phrase given above as splinter of w©^, by the term wooden 
cross. Furthermore, although the sailors in the Indian vessels 
in which Niccola de’ Conti traversed the Indian seas in *420 are 
stated to have had no compass, still, on board the ship in which 
ti^arthema, less than a century from Borneo to Java, 

both the mariner’s chart and compass were used; it has. been 
questioned, however, whether in this caise the compass was of 
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Eastern manufacture {Travels of Varthema, Introd. xciv, and 
p, 249). We have already seen that the Chhiese as late as the 
end of the i8th century made voyages with compasses on which 
but little reliance could be placed ; and it may peihaps be 
assumed that the compasses early used in the East were mostly 
too imperfect to be of much assistance to navigators, and were 
therefore often dispensed with on customar)” routes. The Arab 
traders in the Levant certainly used a floating compass, as did 
the Italians before the introduction of the pivoted needle ; the 
magnetized piece of iron being floated upon a small raft of cork 
or reeds in a bowl of water. The Italian name of caiamitaf which 
still persists, for the magnet, and which literally signifies a frog, 
is doubtless derived from this practice. 

The simple water-compass is said to have been used by the 
('oreans so late as the middle of the i8th century ; and Dr T. 
Smith, writing in the Philosophical Transactions for 1683-1684, 
says of the Turks (p. 439), “ They have no genius for Sea- 
voyages, and consequently are very raw and unexperienced 
in the art of Navigation, scarce venturing to sail out of sight of 
land. 1 speak of the natural Turks , who trade either into the 
black Sea or some part of the Morea, or between Constantinople 
and Alexandria, and not of the Pyrats of Barbary , who are for 
the most part Renegade’s, and learnt their skill in Christendom. 
. , , The Turkish compass consists but of 8 points, the four 
Cardinal and the four Collateral.” That the value of the 
compass was thus, even in the latter part of the 17th 
century, so imperfectly recognized in the East may serve 
to explain how in earlier times that instrument, long after 
the first discovery of its properties, may have been generally 
neglected by navigators. 

The Arabic geographer, P 3 drisi, who lived about 1100, is said 
by Boucher to give an account, though in a confused manner, 
of the polarity of the magnet (Hallam, Mid. Ages, vol, iii, chap. 
9, part 2) ; but the earliest definite mention as yet known of 
the use of the mariner’s compass in the middle ages occurs in a 
treatise entitled De utensiltbus, written by Alexander Neckam 
in the 12th century. He speaks there of a needle carried on 
board ship which, being placed on a pivot, and allowed to take 
its own position of repose, shows mariners their course when 
the polar star is hidden. In another work, De naturts renm, 
lib. ii. c. 89, he writes, — “ Mariners at sea, when, through 
cloudy weather in the day which hides the sun, or through the 
darkness of the night, they lose the knowledge of the quarter 
of the world to which they are sailing, touch a needle with the 
magnet, which will turn round till, on its motion ceasing, its 
point will be directed towards the north ” (W. Chappell, Nature, 
No. 346, June 15, 1876). The magnetical needle, and its suspen- 
sion on a stick or straw in water, are clearly described in La 
Bible Gmot, a poem probably of the 13th century, by Guiot de 
Brovins, wherein we are told that through the magnet {la mamtte 
or Vamaniere), an ugly brown stone to which iron turns of its 
own accord, mariners possess an art that cannot fail them. 
A needle touched by it, and floated by a stick on water, turns its 
point towards the pole-star, and a light being placed near the 
needle on dark nights, the proper course is known {Hist. ItUiratre 
de la France, tom. ix. p. 199 ; Barbazan, Fabliaux, tom. ii. 
p. 328). Cardinal Jacques de Vitry, bishop of Aeon in Palestine, 
in his History (cap. 89), written atiout the year 1218, speaks 
of the magnetic needle as most necessary for such as sail the 
sea ” ; ^ and another French crusader, his contemporary, Vincent 
de Beauvais, states that the adiunant (lodestone) is found in 
Arabia, and mentions a method of using a needle magnetized 
by it yrhich is similar to that described by Kibdjaki. In 1248 
Hugo de Berj^y notes a change in the construction of compasses, 
which ars^^jp^ supported on two floats in a glass cup. From 
quotationat tgil^n by Antonio Capmany {Questiones Criticas) 
from the De 'miiliemplatione of Raimon Lull, of the date 1272, 
it latter was well acquainted with the use of 

mas in liidia reperitur . . . Ferrum occulta quadam natiira 
ad s© trohit. fdrrca postquara adamantem contigerit, ad 

stellam septentridnalem . . . wmper convertitur, unde valde neces- 
sarius est navigantibus m man. 


the magnet at sea'; ^ and before the middle of the 13th century 
Gauthier d’Espinois alludes to its polarity, as if generally 
known, in the lines 

** Tons autresl comme Faimant deceit [detoume] 
L'aiguillette pat fpree de vertu, 

A ma dame tor lo mont [monde] retenue 
Qui sa beauts connoit et aper^oit.” 

Guido Guinizzelli, a poet of the same period, writes : — ** In 
those parts under the north are the mountains of lodestone, 
which give the virtue to the air of attracting iron ; but because 
it [the lodestone| is far off, [it] wishes to have the help of a similar 
stone to make it [the virtue] work, and to direct the needle 
towards the star.” * Brunette Latini also makes reference to 
the compass in his encyclopaedia Livres dou tresor, composed 
about 1260 (Livre i. pt. ii. ch. cxx.) : — ** Por ce nagent li marinier 
k I’enseigne des estoiles mii i sent, que il apelent tramontaines, 
et les gens qui sont en Europe et es parties deck nagent k la 
tramontaine de septentrion, et li autre nagent k cele de midi. 
Et qui n’en set la verity, praigne une pierre d’aimant, et troverez 
que ele a ij faces : Tune qui gist vers Tune tramontaine, et 
I’autre gist vers I’autre. Et k chascune des ij faces la pointe 
d’une aguille vers cele tramontaine k cui cele face gist. Et por 
ce seroient li marinier deceu se il ne se preissent garde ” (p. 147, 
Paris edition, 1863). Dante (Paradiso, xii, 28-30) mentions the 
pointing of the magnetic needle toward the pole star. In 
Scandinavian records there is a reference to the nautical use of 
the magnet in the Haukshdk, the last edition of the Landni'- 
mahdk (Book of the Colonization of Iceland) : — “ Floki, son of 
Vilgerd, instituted a great sacrifice, and consecrated three ravens 
which should show him the way (to Iceland) ; for at that time 
no men sailing the high seas had lodestones up in northern lands.” 

Haukr Erlendsson, who wrote this paragraph about 1300, 
died in 1334 : his edition was founded on material in two earlier 
works, that of Styrmir Karason (who died 1245), which is lost, 
and that of Hurla Thordson (died 1284) which has no such 
paragraph. All that is certain is a knowledge of the nautical 
use of the magnet at the end of the 13th century. From T. 
Torfaeus we learn that the compass, fitted into a box, was 
already in use among the Norwegians about the middle of the 
13th century {Hist, rer, Norvegtearum, iv. c. 4, p. 345, Hafniae, 
1711) ; and it is probable that the use of the magnet at sea was 
known in Scotland at or shortly subsequent to that time, though 
King Robert, in crossing from Arran to Carrick in 1306, as 
Barbour writing in 1375 informs us, na nedill had na stane,” 
but steered by a fire on the shore. Roger Bacon {Opus majus 
and Opus minus, 1266-1267) was acquainted with the properties 
of the lodestone, and wrote that if set so that it can turn freely 
(swimming on water) it points toward the poles : but he stated 
that this was not due to the pole-star, but to the influence of 
the northern region of the heavens. 

The earliest unquestionable description of a pivoted compass 
is that contained in the remarkable Epistola de magnete of Petrus 
Peregrinus de Maricourt, written at Lucera in 1269 to Sigerus 
de Foncaucourt. (First printed edition Augsburg, 1558. See 
also Bertelli in Boncompagni’s Bollettino di biblio^rafia, t. i., 
or S. P. Thompson in Proc. British Academy, vol. ii.) Of this 
work twenty-eight MSS. exist ; seven of them being at Oxford. 
The first part of the epistle deals generally with magnetic 
attractions and repulsions, with the polarity of the stone, and 
with the supposed influence of the poles of the heavens upon 
the poles of the stone. In the second part Peregrinus describes 
first an improved floating compass with fiducial line, a circle 
graduated with 90 degrees to each quadrant, and provided 
with movable sights for taking bearings. He then describes a 
new compass with a needle thrbst through a pivoted axis, placed 
in a box with transparent cover, cross index of brass or silver, 
divided circle, and an external “ rule ” or alhidade provided 
with a pair of sights. In the Leiden MS. of this work, which for 
long was erroneously ascribed to one Peter Adsiger, is a spurious 
passage, long believed to mention the variation of the compass. 

* Sicut acus per naturam vertitur ad septentrionem dum sit tacta a 
magnete. — Sicut acus nautica dirigit marinarios in sua navigatione. 

* Ginguene, Hist, lit, de V Italic, 1. 1. p. 4X3. 
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Prior to this dear description of a pivoted compass by Pere- 
grinus in 1269^ Italian sailors had used the floating magnet^ 
probably introduced into this region of the Mediterranean by 
traders belonging to the port of Amalfi, as commemorated in 
the line of the poet Panormita : — 

Prima dedit nautis usum magnetis Amalphis *’ 

This opinion is supported by the historian Flavius Blondus 
in his Italia tUusirata, written about 1450, who adds that its 
certain origin is unknown. In 1511 Baptista Pio in his Com- 
mentary repeats the opinion as to the invention of the use of 
the magnet at Amalfi as related by Flavius. Gyraldus, writing 
in 1540 (Libellus de re nauttca), misunderstanding this reference, 
declared that this observation of the direction of the magnet 
to the poles had been handed down as discovered by a certain 
Flavius/^ From this passage arose a legend, which took shape 
only in the 17th century, that the compass was invented in 
the year 1302 by a person to whom was given the fictitious 
name of Flavio Gioja, of Amalfi. 

From the above it will have been evident that, as Barlowe 
remarks concerning the compass, “ the lame talc of one Flavius 
at Amelphus, in the kingdome of Naples, for to have devised it, 
is of very slender probabilities^; and as regards the assertion 
of Dr Gilbert, of Colchester (De magnetCj p. 4, 1600), that Marco 
Polo introduced the compass into Italy from the East in 1260/ we 
need only quote the words of Sir H. Yule (Book of Marco Polo ) : — 

Respecting tlie mariner’s compass and gunpowder, I shall say 
nothing, as no one now, I believe, imagines Marco to have had 
anything to do with their introduction.” 

When, and by whom, the compass card was added is a matter 
of conjecture. Certainly the Rosa Ventorum^ or Wmd-rosCy is 
far older than the compass itself ; and tlic naming of the eight 
principal winds ” goes back to the Temple of the Winds in 
Athens built by Andronicus Cyrrhestes. The earliest known 
wind-roses on the portulam or sailing charts of the Mediterranean 
pilots have almost invariably the eight principal points marked 
with the initials of the principal winds, Tramontane, Greco, 
Levante, Scirocco, Ostro, Africo (or Libeccio), Ponente and 
Maestro, or with a cross instead of L, to mark the east point. 
The north point, indicated in some of the oldest compass cards 
with a broad arrow-head or a spear, as well as with a T for 
Tramontane, gradually developed by a combination of these, 
about 1492, into a fleur de hs, still universal. The cross at the 
cast continued even in British compasses till about 1700. Wind- 
roses with these characteristics are found in Venetian and 
Genoese charts of early 14th century, and are depicted similarly 
by the Spanish navigators. The naming of the* intermediate 
subdivisions making up the thirty-two points or rhumbs of 
the compass card is probably due to Flemish navigators ; but 
they were recognized even in the time of Chaucer, who in 1391 
wrote, “ Now is thin Orisonte departed m xxiiii partiez by thi 
azymutz, in significacion of xxiiii partiez of the world : al be it 
so that ship men rikne thilke partiez in xxxii ” (Treatise on Uie 
AsirolabCy ed. Skeat, Early English Text Soc., London, 1872). 
The mounting of the card upon the needle or die,” so as to 
turn with it, is probably of Amalphian origin. Da Buti, the 
Dante commentator, in 1380 says the sailors use a compass at 
the middle of which is pivoted a wheel of light paper to turn 
on its pivot, on which wheel the needle is fixed and the star 
(wind-rose) painted. The placing of the card at the bottom of 
the box, fixed, below the needle, was practised by the compass- 
makers of Nuremberg in the i6th century, and by Stevinus of 
Bruges about 1600. The gimbals or rings for suspension hinged 
at right-angles to one another, have been erroneously attributed 
to Cardan, the proper term being cardine, that is hinged or 
pivoted. The earliest description of them is about 1604. The 
term binnacle y originally bittaclcy is a corruption of the Portuguese 
abUacoloy to denote the housing enclosing the compass, probably 
originating with the Portuguese navigators. 

The improvement of the compass has been but a slow process. 

^ “ According to all the texts he returned to Venice m 1295 or. 
as is more probable, in. 1296." — Yule. 
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The Libel of English Policie, a poem of the first half of the 15th 
century, says with reference to Iceland (chap, x.) — 

Out of Bristowe, and costes many onc', 

Men haue practised by nedle and by stone 
Thider wardes within a litle while.” 

Hakluyt. Pnnctpal Navigations, p, 201 (London, 1590). 

From this it would seem that the compasses used at that time 
by English mariners were of a very primitive description 
Barlowe, in his treatise Magneitcal Advertisements y printed in 
1616 (p. 66), complains that “ the Compasse needle, being the 
most admirable and usefull instrument of the whole w^orld, is 
both amongst ours and other nations for the most part, so 
bungerly and absurdly contrived, as nothing more.” The form 
he recommends for the needle is that of ” a true circle, having 
his Axis going out beyond the circle, at each end narrow and 
narrower, unto a reasonable sharpe point, and being pure steele 
as the circle it sclfc is, having in the rriiddest a convenient 
receptacle to place the capitell m.” In 1750 Dr Gowan Knight 
found that the needles of merchant-ships were made of two 
pieces of steel bent in the middle and united in the shape of a 
rhombus, and proposed to substitute straight steel bars of small 
breadth, suspended edgewise and hardened thioughout. He 
also showed that the Chinese mode of suspending the needle 
conduces most to sensibility. In 1820 Peter Barlow icported 
to the Admiralty that half the compasses in the British Navy 
were mere lumber and ought to be destroyed. He introduced 
a pattern having four or five parallel straight strips of magnetized 
steel fixed under a card, a form which remained the standard 
admiralty type until the introduction of the modern Thomson 
(Kelvin) compass in 1876. (F. H B ; S P. T ) 

COMPASS PLANT, a native of the North American prairies, 
which takes its name from the position assumed by the leaves. 
These turn their edges to north and south, thus avoiding the 
excessive mid-day heat, while getting the full benefit of the 
morning and evening rays. The plant is known botanically as 
Stlphium lacimatumynml belongs to the natural order Compositae. 
Another member of the same order, Lactiica Siarioluy which has 
been regarded as the origin of the cultivated lettuce (L. saiiva), 
behaves in the same way when growing in dry exposed places . 
it IS a native of Europe and northern Asia which has got introduced 
into North America. 

COriPAYRE, JULES GABRIEL (1843- \ French educa- 

tionalist, was born at Albi. He entered the Ecole Normale 
Sup6rieure in 1862 and became professor of philosophy. In 
1876 he was appointed professor in the Faculty of Letters of 
Toulouse, and upon the creation of the Ecole normale d’mstilu- 
trices at Fontenay aux Roses he became teacher of pedagogy 
(1880). From 1881 to 1889 he was deputy for Lavaur in the 
chamber, and took an active part m the discussions on public 
education. Defeated at the elections of 1889, he was appointed 
rector of the academy of Poitiers in 1890, and five years later 
to the academy of Lyons. Ilis principal publications are his 
Histoire critique des doctrines de V education en France (1879), 
Elements d'iducation iivtque (1881), a work placed on the index 
at Rome, but very widely read in the primary schools of France ; 
Cours de pedagogic theonque et pratique (1885, 13th cd., 1897) ; 
The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Childy m English 
(2 vols., New York, 1896-1902); and a series of monographs 
on Les Grands P^ducateurs, 

COMPENSATION (from Lat. compensarcy to weigh one thing 
against another), a term applied in English law to a^ number 
of different forms of legal reparation ; e,g. under the Forfeiture 
Act 1870 (s. 4), for loss of property caused by felony, or — under 
the Riot (Damages) Act 1886 — to persons whose property has 
been stolen, destroyed or injured by rioters (see Riot). It is due, 
under the Agricultural Holdings Acts 1883-1906, for agricultural 
improvements (see Landlord and Tenant ; cf. also Allot- 
ments AND Small Holdings), and under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1906 to workmen, in respect of accidents in 
the course of their employment (see Employers’ Liability); 
and under the Licensing Act 1904, to the payments to be made 
on the extinction of licences to sell intoxicants. The term 
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“ Compensation water’'"^ is used to describb thefi wiit^r given ironi 
a reservoir in compensation for water abstraotedrfrom a^stucain:^ 
under statutory powers, in coniwajckm with public works (see 
Water Supply). As to the use of the word compensation ” in 
horology, see Clock ; WAtch. 

Compensation, in its most familiar sense, is however a nomen 
juris for th'e reparation or satisfaction made to thh owners of 
property which is taken by the state orby local authorities or bf 
the promoters of parliamentary" undertakings, under* statutory 
authority, for public purposes. There are two main legal theories 
on which such appropriation of private property is justified.' 
The American may be taken as a representative iHhstration of 
the one, and the English of the othter: Thbugh not included in 
the dt^finitiotx of eminent domain/’ the necessity for compensa- 
tion is recognizcfl as incidental to that power, (Sfee Emtntcnt 
Domain, under which thh American law of compensation, and* 
the closely allibd Moctrine of expropriation pour cause d^uitlHe 
publi^ue of French law, and the law of other continental countries, 
are discussed.) The rule of English constitutronal Idw, on the 
other hand, is that the property of the citricn cannot be seized 
for jiurposes which are really “ publi'c ” Without a fairpecuniary 
equivalent being given to him; and, as the money f6r such' 
compensation must come from parliament, the practical result 
is that the seizure can only be effected tinder legislative authority. 
Ah action fOr illegal interference with the property of the subject 
is not maintainable against officials of the crown or government 
sued in their offickl capacity or as an official body. But crown 
offiicials may be sued in their individual capacity for such inter- 
ference, even if they acted with the authority of the government 
(cp. Raleigkv. Oosclun [1898], j C'h. 73).“ 

I. aw of England . — Down to 1845 every act aitlhorrzmg the 
purchase of lands had, in addition to a number of common form 
clauses, a variety of special clauses framed with a view to 
meeting thb particlilar circumstances witfi which it dbalt. In 
1845, however, a statute based on the recommendations of k select 
committee, appointed in the preceding year, was passed*; the 
object l)cing to diminish the bulk of the special acts, and to 
introduce uniformity into private bill legislation* by classifying 
the common form clauses, embodying them in* general ’statutes, 
and facilitating their incorporation into the special statutes by 
reference. The stilt utc by which this change was initiated was 
the Lands Clauses (Consolidation Act 1845 ; and the- policy has 
bieen continued by a series of Idter statutes which, together with' 
the act of 1845, are now" grouped imder the generic title* of the 
I^nds (Muses Abts 

Tlie public purposes for which Idnds are taken are threefold. 
Certain public departments, .such as the war office and the 
admiralty, may acquire lands for national purposes (see the 
Defence Acts 1842 to 18737 and the Lands* Clauses^ Consohda- 
tion Act i8fib, s. 7). Local authorities are enabled to exercise 
similar powers for an enormous variety of municipal purposes, 
e.g. the housing of< the working classes, the** improvement of 
towns, and 'ehrrrentary and secondary education. Lastly, the 
promoters of pnWfc undertakings of a cornmercial character; 
such as railways and harbours, carry onr their operations under 
stsatutes in which the provisions^ of the Lands (Ikuses Acts* are 
incorporated. 

Lands may be taken imder the Lands Clauses AfctS cithter l>y 
i^rcement or compulsorily The first step in the proceedings 
is a “ notice to treat/’ or intimation by the promoters of their 
readiness to purchase the land, coupled ' with * a demand* for 
partiriilars as to the estate and the interests in it. TheTkneb 
owner on whom the notice is served may meet it by agreeing to 
sell, and the terms may then be settled by consent of the parties 
themselves, or by arbitmtion, if thby decide* to have ‘recourse 
to that mode of adjusting the difficulty . If the property clAimed 
is a house, or other building or manufactory, the owner has a 
statutory right to require the ^promoters by a counternotice to 
take the whole, even although a part would serve their purpose. 
This rule, however, is; in modem acts, often modified by special 
clauses. On receipt'of^ the countermotice the promoters must 
either assent to the requirement contained in it, or abandon 


thek ' notioa.tot treak Onntlietotheri hiundi^ if fthe'. landowner fails 
withmjtwraity^ciiot da)^^^^ reoe4»t of ^tht notice to treat to 
givertlan|iailict]Mrs which it requines; the promo^teirs may proceed 
to ex)ernse them compjudbory piw and tor obtain, assesament 
of the compensation to be paid* As a general rule> it is>a condi- 
tion precedent to the exercise of these powers by a company 
that the capital of the undertaking should be fully subscribed. 
Compensation, under the- lands Clauses' AetSj is assessed in four 
different modes :-^i) by justfces, where the claim does not 
exceed' £io, or‘a claimant who has no greater 'interest than that 
of a tenant fOr a year, or from* year to year, is required to give up 
possession bef6re"thc expiration of his tenancy; ^2) by arbitra’^ 
tion* (a) whhn the- claim exceeds £50, and ' the- claimant desires 
arbitration, and the interest is not 'a yearly tenancy) (I?) when the 
amount has been' ascertained by a surveyor; and the claimant is 
dissatisfied, (c) when superfluous lands are to be sdid, and the 
parties entitled to- pre-emption and' the ptHMttoters' cannot agree 
as to the pricei (Lands l)ecome' “ isuperflufous if taken- com-^ 
pulsorily on an erroneous estimate of tW area’ needed,' or if pait 
only was •needed and the owner compelled the promoters under 
the power above mentioned to take the' whole, or in cases of 
abandonment) ; (3) by a juiy, when the' claim exceeds £50, and 
(a) the claimant 'does 'not signify his ‘desire for arbitration y or>no 
award has l>een madk within the prescril^ted time, or (b) the 
claimant 'applies in writing for trial by jury ; (4) by surveyors; 
nominated by justices, where the owner 'is under disability, or 
does not appear at the appointed time, or the- claim is in respect 
of commonable* rights, and a committee^ has- not beeiv appointed 
to treat with the promoters. 

Promoters are not allbwed without the consent <of the owner to 
enter upon lands which are* the subject of proceedings under the 
Lands Glauses Acts, except for the purpose of making m survey, 
unless they have* executed a statutory Ixind and mada ai deposit; 
at the I^awGourts Branch of the Bank of England, as security 
f6r the performance of the conditions of the bond.! 

Measure of Valm, — (i) Where land is taken, the basis- on 
which compensation is assessed is' the commercial value- of the 
land to the owner at thb date- of the notice to treat* Potential 
value may be taken into account, ami also good-'vriU' < of the 
property -in- a lousiness. This rule, however, excl-ades any. con^ 
sideration of The principle of “ betterment.” (2) Where land, 
although not taken, is injuriously affected ” byThe works of the 
promoters, compensation is payable for loss or damage resulting 
bom any act, legalized by the promoters’ statutory powers, 
whichf- wou'ld otherwise have been actionable, or caused by 
the execution (not the' use) of ^ the works authorized • by tbs 
undertaking. 

The foUowing examples of how land may be “injuriously 
affected,” so as to g?ve a righft to compensation under the acts, 
may be given narrowing or obstructing a highway which. is 
the nearest access to the lands* m questio© ; interference wath 
a right of way; substantial interference witb ancient lights; 
noise of children outside a board school j 

Scotlmd and Irrlmd ^ — -The Lands. Glauses- Att 1845. extends 
to Ireland, There is a Scots enactment? similar in chaiacter 
(Lands Clauses [Scotland] Act 1845); The principles and pmctice 
of tbe-'law of (compensation are substantially, the saim> thfrougimit 
the UtMted 'Kingdom. 

India and the' British Colmm ^ — Ijegblation analogous to: the 
Lands' Glauses Acts is inforce-in-In^a (Land Acquisition -Act 
i%4 [Act I of 1894]) and in -most of the cobnieai(sBC. western 
Australia; LandiRe&umption Actu894 [58 Victi No. 33]^ Victoria, 
Lands Compensation Act 1890 [54 Viet. Na 1 109} ; New*Zealand, 
Publk Wbrks Act* 1894* [58 Viet. Na 42] ; (Ontario [Revised 
Stats. 1897, c. 37]),- 

Authoritiejs. — English Law : Balfour, Browne and AHan^ Com- 
pensoUion (2nd ed , London.. 1903) ; Cripps, Cdmpensattan (5th 
edition, London, 1905; ; Hudson, Compemaiion (^ndon, 1906) ; 
Boyle and Waghorn, Comp0nnUioni (fkmdoii, 1903) ; Lloyd, Comr 
pematmn (^ od., by Brooka, .London# 1895),: CUiford, PHvcUii Bill 
Legtslation, I,x)ndon, 1885 (vol, i.), 1887 (voT. ii.). Scots Law. Deas, 
Lam c^ Railmrys tn Simmd (ed* by Ferguson r; Edinburgh; 189^) ; 
Rankino, Law of Landowner ship^{yii-ed^, 189 x), . (A, W. ih) 
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QOtWiMW^^t 0 wn)Oi northern J^ance^ cii^^ anarpond^ 
i»«eOient in the department of Oise^ 5a m* NcN-Bi, of Parisian 
the* Hwrthem railway between Paris and St Qncntin, Pop^ 
114^052. The town, which is* a 1 favourite; summer reeort^^ 
stands on the north-west border of the Jorestjof Compiiigiie and 
on the loft bank of r the Oise, less than i m; below its conHuence 
with the Aisnei The river is crossed by a bridge built in the 
reign of Louis XV. The Rue Solf6rino, a continuation of the 
bridge ending at the Place de I 'Hotel dt Vilk^ is the busy street 
of the town ; elsewhere, except on market days, the streets are 
quiet. The hotel de ville, with a graceful facade surmounted 
by a lofty belfry, is in the late Gothic style of the early i6th 
century and was completed in modem times. Of the churches, 
St Antoine (13th and 16th centuries) with some fine Renaissance 
stained glass, and St Jacques (1:3th and 15th centuries), need 
alone be mentioned. The remains of the ancient abbey of St 
Corneille are used as a military storehouse. Compi(?gne, from 
a very early period until 1870, was the occasional residence of the 
French kings. Its palace, one of the most magnificent structures 
of its kind, was erected, chiefly by Louis XV. and Louis XVI., on 
the site of a ch&teau of King Charles V. of France. It now serves 
as an art, museum. It has two facades , one overlooking the Place 
du Palais and the town, the other, more imposing, facing towards 
a fine park and the forest, which is chiefly of oak and beech and 
covers over 36,900 acres. (!ompi'^gnc is the scat of a subprefect, 
and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a communal 
college, library and hospital. The indiustncs comprise boat- 
building, rope-making, steam-sawing, distilling and the manu- 
fflcture of chocolate, machinery and sacks and coarse coverings, 
and at Margny, a suburb, there are manufactures of chemicals 
and felt hats. Asparagus is cultiVate<l in the environs. There 
is considerable trade in timl^er and coal,' chiefly nver-bome. 

Gompicgne, or, as it is called in the Latin chronicles, Com- 
pendium, seems originally to have been a hunting-ledge' of the 
early Frankish kings. It was enriched by Charles the Bald with 
two castles*, and a Benedictine abbey dedicated to Saint Corneille^ I 
the monks of which retained down to the i8th century the 
privilegoof acting fCr three days a$ lords of Compkgno, with full 
power* to release prisoners, condemn the guilty, and even inflict 
sentence of death. It was in'CdmpiCgne that King Louis I; the 
Debonair was deposed dn 8*33 *; and at thO'Si<ige of' the town in 
T430 Joan of Arc was taken prisoner by the English. A menu- | 
ment to her* faces the hotel do ville.* In 1624 the town gave its 
name to a. treaty of alliance concluded by Richelieu with the 
Dutch ; and it was in the palace that Louis XV, gave welcome 
to Marie Afntoinette, that Napoleon 1 . received Marie I^uiso -of 
Austria, that Louis XVIIL entertained the emperor Alexander* 
of Russia, and that Leopold 1 , king of the Belgians, was married 
to the princess I^ise. In 1814* Compi^gno offered a stubborn 
resistance to the Prussian troops. Und^rNapokon IIL it was 
the annual’ resort of the court during the hunting season# From 
rS^o to 1871 it was one of^he headquarters of^the* German army. 

COMFLEMBIIT' (Lati ^mnpli^rt>enium, from complete^ to- fill' 
up), that which fills up or compktea, anything, the number* 

of men necessary* to man a ship. In geometry, the complement 
of an^angle is the difference between the angle and a right angle ; 1 
the com^ments of a parallelogram* are formed by drawiiig 1 
parallel to ad j aoent sides of a- patulklogram two lines intersecting I 
on a diagonal ,* four parallelograms are thus formed, and J the* 
two not al>out the diagonal of Sie original parallelogram are the 
complemmts of the parallelogram. In analysis, a complementary • 
function is a partial solution to a differential equation (^iV/)';! 
complementary' operator^ are reciprocal or inverse operators, 
/.<?. two operations and* B are complementary when both 
operating on the same figure or function leave it unohangedA 
A compkmentary oolour is one which produces white when 
mixed with another (see Gouour), In Spanish the word cum^ 
used in a pairticiilar sense oLth« fulsfilmenti of the* 
duties of' polite behaviour and courtesy, anddt oamo 'through; the- 
French and Italian forms into use in English', with a change in 
spelling to “ cofftpKknent/^'with the sense of an ‘act* of politeness, 
especially of a polite expression of praise, or ofisocial regard and 
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giectmgs^ The word compty,’' meaning to act in accordance 
with\ wishes, orders or conditions, is also derived from the same 
origin, but in sense is connected with “ ply ” or “ pliant/’ from 
Latk plkfwty to nbend, with the idea of subserviently yieldmg to 
the wishes of another, 

OmiPLUVIlIM (from Lat; comphmrt^ to flow together, z.f. 
biireference to the rain being collected and falling through), m 
architecture^ the -Latin term for the open sfioce left in the roof of 
the attrium erf a Rcaman Jiqmso for lighting it and the rooms round 
(see Gavaxdium). 

(SOMFOSiTAiB^ the name given to the largest natural order of 
flowering plants, containing ^out cwie^tenth of the whole number 
and characterized l>y the crowding of the flowers into heads. 
The - order is cosmopolitan, and the plants show considerable 
variety in habit. The great, majority, including most British 
rqpresentativfls, arc herbaceous, but in tlie warmer parts of the 
world shrubs and arborescent forms also occur ; the latter are 
characteristic of the flora of oceanic islands. In herbaceous 
plarits the leaves are often arranged in a rosette on a much 
shortened stem, as m dandelion, daisy and others ; when the 
stem is doaagated the leaves are generally alternate. The root 
is generally thickened, sometimes, as in dahlia, tuberous; root 
and stem contain oil passages, or, as m lettuce and dandelion, 

; a milky white latex. The flowers arc crowded in heads {capttula) 
I which are surrounded by an involucre of green bracts, — these 
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I Flower head of Marip^old, f nat size 3 Head of fruits, nat. size 
2. Same in vertical section 4. A single fruit 

protect the head of flowers in the bud stage, performing the usual 
function of a calyx. The enlarged top of the axis, the receptacle, 
is flat, convex or conical, and the flowers open in centripetal 
succession. In many cases, as in the sunflower or daisy, the outer 
lor ray-florets are larger and more consjiicuous than the inner, 
I or disk-florets ; m other cases, as in dandelion, the florets are 
tail alike. Ray-florets when present are usually pistillate, but 
* neuter in some genera (as Ceniautea)\ the disk-florets are herma- 
,phroditc. The flower is cpigynpus ; the calyx is sometimes 
I absent, or is represented by a rim on tlxe top of the ovarv’, or 
takes the form of hairs or bristles which enlarge in the fruiting 
stage to form the pappus by meaps of which the seed is dispersed. 
•The corolla, of five united petals,, is regukr and tubular in shape 
I as in the disk-florets, or irregular when it is either strap-shaped 
j(ligulate), as in the ray-florets of daisy, &:c., or all the florets of 
I dandelion, or more rarely two-lipped. The five stamens are 
{attached tpAhe iuterior^ of tha corolla-tube ; the filaments are 
free ; the anthers are joined (syngenesious) to form a tube round 
I the single style, which ends in a pair of stigmas. The inferior 
jofyary conliains onei ovuk (attajched to the baae of the chamlxjr), 
landiripens to -form a. dry one-seeded fruit ; the seed is filled wMth 
I the straight embry o.* 

I The fiowerrheads are an admimblfe example of on adaptation 
[for* pallinatkin; by. aidt of; insecISi The crowding of the flowers 
jin headA^eoifiurcB. the'poHmatiariiof a large number as tho result 
jof.’ak single t bisect visit. Boney, is secreted at the base of the 
I style, and is proteetpd from rain or dew and the visits,; of short- 
1 lipped insects by the coroUk-tnbe, the lci^th> of' which is 
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correlated with the length of proboscis of the visiting insect. When 
the flower opens, the two stigmas are pressed together below 
the tube formed by the anthers, the latter split on the inside, 
and the pollen fills the tube ; the style gradually lengthens and 
carries the pollen out of the anther tube, and finally the stigmas 
spread and expose their receptive surface which has hitherto 
been hidden, the two being pressed together. Thus the life 
history of the flower falls into two stages, an earlier or male 
and a later or female. This favours cross-pollination as compared 
with self-pollination. In many cases there is a third stage, as 
in dandelion, where the stigmas finally curl back so that they 
touch any pollen grains which have been left on the style, thus 
ensuring self-pollination if cross-pollination has not been effected. 

The devices for distribution of the fruit arc very varied. 
Frequently there is a hairy or silky pappus forming a tuft of 
hairs, as in thistle or coltsfoot, or a parachute-like structure 
as in dandelion ; these render the fruit sufficiently light to be 
carried by the wind. In Btdens the pappus consists of tw'o 
or more stiff -barbed bristles which cause the fruit to cling to 
the coats of animals. Occasionally, as in sunflower or daisy, 
the fruits bear no special appendage and remain on the head 
until jerked off. 

Compositae are generally considered to represent the most 
highly developed order of flowering plants. By the massing 
of the flowers in heads great economy is effected in the material 
required for one flower, as conspicuoiisness is ensured by the 
association ; economy of time on the part of the pollinating 
insect is also effec ted, as a large number of flowers are visited 
at one time. The floral mechanism is both simple and effective. 



Fig 2. — Flowering shoot of Comflovrer, }nat. sire. 
1 Disk-floict in vertical section 


favouring cross-pollination, but ensuring self-pollination should 
that fail. The means of seed-distribution are also very effective. 

A few members of the order are of economic value, <?.g. Laciuca 
(lettuce ; g>v»), Cichorium (chicory ; q.v,), Cynara (artichoke 
and cardoon ; HeUmthus (Jerusalem artichoke). Many 
are cultivated as gaMtn or greenhouse plants, such as Solidago 
(golden-rod), Ageraium^ Aster (q.v.) (Michaelmas daisy), Heli-- 
chrysum (everlasting), Zmma, Rudbeckia, Hdianikus (sun- 
flower), Care^rpsis, DaMta (q.v\ Tagetes (French and African 


marigold), GaiUardia, Achillea (yarrow), Chrysmihefmmy 
Pyrethrum (feverfew ; now generally included under Chrysan^ 
themum\ Tanacetum (tansy), Arnica^ Doronicum^ Cineraria, 
Calendula (common marigold) (fig. i), Eckinops (globe thistle), 
Centaurea (cornflower) (fig. 2). Some are of medicinal value, 
such as Anthemis (chamomile), Artemtsia (wormwood), Tusstlago 
(coltsfoot), Arnica. Insect powder is prepared from species of 
Pyrethrum, 

The order is divided into two suborders : — TubuHflorae, 
characterized by absence of latex, and the florets of the disk 



Fig. 3. — Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris). 
t. Disk-florct. 3 Ray-florct. 

2. Same cut vertically. 4 Fruit with pappus. 


being not ligulate, and Liguhflorae, characterized by presence 
of latex and all the florets being ligulate. The first suborder 
contains the majority of the genera, and is divided into a number 
of tribes, characterized by the form of the anthers and styles, 
the presence or absence of scales on the receptacle, and the 
similarity or otherwise of the florets of one and the same head. 
The order is well represented in Britain, in which forty-two 
genera are native. These include some of the commonest weeds, 
such as dandelion {Taraxacum Dens-leoni$),^K\hy{Bellts perennis), 
groundsel (fig. 3) {Senecio vulgaris) and ragwort {S. Jacobaea ) , 
coltsfoot Far far a) is one of the earliest plants to flower, 

and other genera are Chrysanthemum (ox-eye daisy and corn-mari- 
gold), Arctium (burdock), Centaurea (knapweed and cornflower), 
Carduus and Cnicus (thistles), Hteracium (hawkweed), Sonchus 
(sow-thistle), Achillea (yarrow, or milfoil, and sneezewort), 
Kupatormm (hemp-agrimony), Gnaphalium (cudweed), Erigeron 
(fleabane), Solidago (golden - rod), Anthemis (may -weed and 
chamomile), Cichorium (chicory), Lapsana (nipplewort), Crefts 
(hawk’s-beard), liypochaeris (cat’s-ear), and Tragopogon (goat’s- 
beard). 

COMPOSITE ORDER, in architecture, a compound of the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders (see Order), the chief characteristic 
of which is found in the capital {q,v.), where a double row of 
acanthus leaves, similar to those car\^ed round the Corinthian 
capital, has been added under the Ionic volutes. The richer 
decoration of the Ionic capital had already been employed in 
those of the Erechtheum, where the necking was carved with 
the palmette or honeysuckle. Similar decorated Ionic capitals 
were found in the forum of Trajan. The earliest example of the 
Composite capital is found in the arch of Titus at Rome. The 
entablature was borrowed from that of the Corinthian order. 

COMPOSITION (Lat. compositio, from componere, to put 
together), the action of putting together and combining, and the 
product of such action. There are many applications of the 
word. In philology it. is used of the putting together of two 
distinct words to form a single word ; and in grammar, of the 
combination of words into sentences, and sentences into periods, 
and then applied to the result of such combination, and to the 
art of producing a work in prose or Verse, or to the work itself. 
In music “ composition ** is used both of the art of combining 
musical sounds in accordance with the niles of musical form, 
and, more generally, of the whole art of creation or invention. 
The name composer is thus particularly applied to the 
musical creator in general. In the other fine arts the word is 
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more strictly used of the balanced arrangement of the parts 
of a picture, of a piece of sculpture or a building, so that they 
should form one harmonious whole. The word also means an 
agreement or an adjustment of differences between two or more 
parties, and is thus the best general term to describe the agree- 
ment, often called by the equivalent Cierman word “ Ausgleich,’' 
between Austria and Hungary in 1867. A more particular use 
is the legal one, for an agreement by which a creditor agrees to 
take from his debtor a sum less than his debt in satisfaction of 
the whole (see Bankruptcy), In logic composition is the 
name given to a fallacy of equivocation, where what is true 
distributivcly of each member of a class is inferred to be true of 
the whole class collectively. The fallacy of “ division is the 
converse of this, where what is true of a term used collectively 
is inferred to be true of its several parts. A common source 
of these errors in reasoning is the confusion between the collective 
and distributive meanings of the word all.” Composition, 
often shortened to “ compo,” is the name given to many materials 
compounded of more than one substance, and is used in various 
trades and manufactures, as m building, for a mixture, such as 
stucco, cement and plaster, for covering walls, &c., often made 
to represent stone or marl)le ; a similar moulded compound is 
employed to represent carved wood. 

COMPOUND (from Lat. componere^ to combine or put together), 
a combination of various elements, substances or ingredients, 
so as to form one composite whole. A “ chemical compound ” 
is a substance which can be resolved into simple constituents, 
as opposed to an element which cannot he so resolved (see 
Chemistry) ; a word is said to be a “ compound ” when it is 
made up of different words or parts of different words. The 
term is also used in an adjectival form with many applications ; 
a “ compound engine ” is one where the expansion of the steam 
is effected in two or more stages (see Steam-engine) ; m zoology, 
the ” compound eye ” possessed by insects and Crustacea is one 
which IS made up of several ocelli or simple eyes, set together so 
that the whole has the appearance of being faceted (see Eye) ; 
in botany, the compound leaf ” has two or more separate 
blades on a common leaf-stalk ; in surgery, in a “ compound 
fracture ” the skin is broken as well as the bone, and there is a 
communication between the two. There are many mathematical 
and arithmetical uses of the term, particularly of those forms of 
addition, multiplication, division and subtraction whuh deal 
with quantities of more than one denomination. Compound 
interest is interest paid upon interest, the accumulation of interest 
forming, as it were, a secondary principal. The ^ erb ” to com- 
])ound ” is used of the arrangement or settlement of differences, 
and especially of an agreement made to accept or to pay part 
of a debt in full discharge of the whole, and thus of the arrange- 
ment made by an insolvent debtor with his creditors (see 
Bankruptcy) ; similarly of the substitution of one payment 
for annual or other periodic payments, — thus subscriptions, 
university or other dues, ^x., may be “ compounded ” ; a 
particular instance of this is the system of “ compounding ” 
for rates, where the occupier of premises pays an increased rent, 
and the owner makes himself responsible for the payment of the 
rates. The householder who thus compounds with the owner of 
the premises he occupies is known as a ” compound householder.” 
The payment of poor rate forming part of the qualification 
necessary iox the parliamentary franchise in the United Kingdom, 
various statutes, leading up to the Compound Householders Act 
1851, have enabled such occupiers to claim to be placed on the 
rate. In law, to compound a felony is to agree with the felon 
not to prosecute him for his crime, in return for valuable con- 
sideration, or, in the cose of a theft, on return of the ^oods stolen. 
Such an agreement is a misdemeanour and is punishable with 
fine and imprisonment. 

The name “ compounders ” was given during the reign of 
William III, of England to the members of a Jacobite faction, 
who were prepared to restore James II. to the throne, on the 
condition of an amnesty and an undertaking to preserve the 
constitution. Until 1853, in the university of Oxford, those 
possessing private inoomes of a certain amount paid special 
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dues for their degrees, and were known as Grand and Petty 
Compounders. 

The corruption ” compound ” (from the Malay kampung or 
kampong, a quarter of a village) is the name applied to the en- 
closed ground, whether garden or waste, which surrounds an 
Anglo-Indian house. In India the European quarter, as a rule, 
is separate from the native quarter, and consists of a number of 
single houses, each standing in a compound, sometimes many 
acres in extent. 

COMPOUND PIER, the architectural term given to a clustered 
column or pier which consists of a centre mass or newel, to which 
engaged or semi-detached shafts have been attached, in order 
to perform, or to suggest the performance of, certain definite 
structural objects, such as to carry arches of additional orders, 
or to support the transverse or diagonal ribs of a vault, or the tie 
beam of an imporUint roof. In these cases, though performing 
different functions, the drums of the pier are often cut out of 
one stone. There are, however, cases where the shafts are 
detached from the pier and coupled to it by armulcts at regular 
heights, as in the Early English period. 

COMPRADOR (a Portuguese word used in the East, derived 
from the Lat. comparare, to procure), originally a native servant 
in European households in the East, but now the name given 
to the native managers in European business houses in China, 
and also to native contractors supplying ships in the Phihpj)ines 
and elsewhere in the East. 

COMPRESSION, in astronomy, the deviation of a heavenly 
body from the spherical form, called also the “ ellipticilv ” 
It is numerically expressed by the ratio of the differences of the 
axes to the major axis of the spheroid. The compression or 

flattening ” of the earth is al)out 1/298, which means that the 
ratio of the equatorial to the polar axis is 298 : 297 (see Earth, 
Figure of the). In engineering the term is applied to the 
arrangement by which the exhaust valve of a steam-engine is 
made to close, shutting a portion of the exhaust steam in the 
cylinder, before the stroke of the piston is quite complete. Tins 
steam being compressed as the stroke is completed, a cushion is 
formed against which the piston does work while its velocity is 
being rapidly reduced, and thus the stresses m the mechanism 
due to the inertia of the reciprocating parts are lessened. This 
compression, moreover, obviates the shock which would otherwise 
be caused by the admission of the fiesh steam for the return 
stroke. In internal ('ombustion engines it is a necessary condition 
of economy to compress the explosive mixture before it is ignited : 
in the Otto cycle, for instance, the sccontl stroke of the piston 
effects the compression of the charge which has been drawn into 
the cylinder by the first forward stroke. 

COMPROMISE (pronounced compromize ; through Fr. from 
I.at. compromittere), a term, meaning strictly a joint agreement, 
which has come to signify such a settlement as involves a mutual 
adjustment, with a surrender of part of each party’s claim 
From the element of danger involved has arisen an invidious 
sense of the word, imputing discredit, so that being ” com- 
promised ” commonly means injured m reputation. 

COMPROMISE MEASURES OF 1850, in American history, a 
series of measures the object of which was the settlement of five 
questions in dispute between the pro-slaveiy and anti-slavery 
factions in the United States. Three of these questions giew out 
of the annexation of Texas and the acquisition of western territory 
as a result of the Mexican War. The settlers who had flocked to 
California after the discover)^ of gold in 1848 adopted an anti- 
slavery state constitution on the 13th of October 1849, and 
applied for admission into the Union. In the second place it was 
necessary to form a territorial government for the remainder of 
the territory acquired from Mexico, including that now occupied 
by Nevada and Utah, and parts of Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona 
and New Mexico. The fundamental issue was in regard to the 
admission of slaver\^ into, or the exclusion of slavery from, this 
region. Thirdly, there was a dispute over the western boundary 
of Texas, Should the Rio Grande be the line of division north of 
Mexico, or should an arbitrary boundary be established farther 
to the eastward ; in other words, should a considerable part of 
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tiie nefw tcmtory certainly opened to riavery as a part’ (Of 
Texas, or possibly closed to it as a part of the organised territopial 
section ? Undcdyit^ all of these issues ’was- of course -the great 
moral and .political problem as to whether slavery ws to be 
confined to the south-eastern section of the Country or 'be per- 
mitted to spread to the Pacific. The two questions^ not growirig 
out of the Mexican War were in regard to the abolition of the 
slave trade in tlic District of ColumlMa> and the passage of a new 
fugitive slave law. 

(>ngrcss met on the 3rd of December 1849. Neither laction 
was strong enough in both houses to carry out its own programme, 
and it Seemed for a time that nothing wouW be done, 'On the 
29th of January 1K50 Henry Clay presented the famous resolution 
which constituted the basis of the ultimate compromise. -His 
idea was to combine the more conservative elements of l:K)th 
sections in favour of a settlement which would exjneede the 
Southern view on two questions, the Northern view on two, and 
balance tb(' fifth. Daniel Webster supported the plan in hie great 
f;peech of the vUi of March, although in doing so he alienated 
many of his former admirers. Opposed to the conservatives 
■were the extremists of the Nortli, led by Wdliam H. Sward and 
Salmon P. Chase, and those of the South, led by Jefferson ’Davis. 
Most of the measures were re|ecte<l and the whole plan seemed 
likely U) fail, when the situation wias changed by the death of 
President 1 aylor and the accession of Millard Fillmore on the 
9th of July 1850. The influence of the administration waS' now 
thrown in favour of the compromise. ^Under a’ tacit understand- 
ing of the moderates to vote together, five separate bills were 
passed, and were signed by the president between 9th and aoth 
September 1H50. ('alifornia was admitted as a free state, and 
the sla\ e trade was abolished in the District of Columbia ; these 
were concessions to the North. New Mexico (then including the 
present Arizona) and Utah were orgamjsed without any prohibi- 
tion of slavery (each being left free to decide for or against, on 
admission to statehood), and a rigid fugitive slave law was 
enacted ; these were concessions to the South. Texas was 
compelled to give qp much of the western land to which it had a 
good claim, and received in return jfio>ooo,ooo. 

This legislation had several important results. It helped to 
postpone secession and Civil War for a decade, during which -time 
the North-West was growing more wealthy and more populous, 
and was. being brought into closer relations with the North-East. 
It divided tfie Whigs into “ Cotton Whigs ” and “ Conscience 
AVhigs,” and in 'time led to the downfall of the party. In tlie 
thir<l place, dhe rejection of tlie ^Vilmot Proviso and the accept- 
ance {as regards New Mexico and Utah) of “Squatter Sove- 
reignty” meant the adoption of- a new principle in -dealiipg with 
slavery in the territories, which, although it did not apply to 
the same terntiitry, was antagonistic to the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820. The- sequel was the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
m the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of '1854. Fourthly, the enforcement 
of the fugitive slave law aroused a feeling of bitterness in the 
North which helped eventually to bring on the war, and helped 
to make it, when it. came, quite astinuch an anti-slaver)'' ci usade 
a« a struggle for tlie preservation of the Union. Finally, although 
Clay for his support of the eompronnses and Seward and Cha«e 
for their opposition have gaineil m reputation, Webster has been 
selected as the special ta45get for hostile criticism. The Com- 
promise Measures arc sometimes spoken of collectively as the 
Omnibus Bill, owing to their having been grouped origmally-*- 
when first rejMirted (May 8) to the Senate — -into one -bill. 

The best account of the above- ConsiproiiMises is to -b<5 touncl m J. F. 
Rhodes, iitUorv of the United Stoics from Compromise of 
\ol \ (Xcw Voik, 1B96) (W R S ♦) 

COMPS A (mod. Coma), an ancient city of the Hirpini, near the 
sources of the Aufidus, on the boundary of Lucapia and not far 
from that of Apulia, on a ridge 1998 ft. above sea-level. It was 
betrayed to Hannibal in 216 b.c. after the defeat of Cannae, 
but recaptured two years later. It was probably occupied by 
Sulk in 89 B.c., ancf waJ> the scene of the death of T. Annius 
Milo in 48 B.c. Most authorities (cf. Hulsen in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Rcalcrxxdopadte, Stutl^rt, 1901, iv. 797) refer -Cae&. 


w, <iiL f^»,fandrPiiii, UaU ix* I47,’it0‘ this. plane, supposing 
the MSS. to be corrupt. The lasual identification, of - the site -of 
Milo’s death 'with Cassano on^ the Gulf of Taramtomust tlDerefore 
be rejected. Ik i^erial tkMu, las inscriptions show, it was a 
mumetpium, hut it lay far from any of the main high-roads. 
There are no important andenCremains. 

COlfPTONy HISNR¥ (id32-^i7i3), English divine, was tl’ie sixth 
and youngest -son of the second earl of Northampton. He was 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and then travelled in 
Europe. After the restoratiem of Charles U. he became comet 
in ft regiment of horse, -but soon quitted the army for the church. 
After a further period of study at Cankbridge and (again at Oxford, 
he held various livings, -Hetwas made bishop of Oxford in 1674, 
and in the following year was translftted to' the see of -London. 
He was also appointed a member of the Privy Council, and 
entrusted with the education of the two princesses— Mary and 
Anne. He showed a liberality most unusual at the tame to 
Protestant dissenters, whom he - wished to reunite with the 
established church. He held several conferences- on the subject 
with the clergy of his diocese; and in the hope- of influencing 
candid minds by means of the opinions of Unbiased foreigners, 
h(‘ obtained letters treating of the question (sincef printed at the 
end of Stillmgfleet’s Unrea^mabieness of Separahm) from Le 
Moyne, professor of divinity at Leiden, and the- famous French 
Protestant divine, JeanXlaude. But to Homan Catholicism he 
was strongly opposed. On the accession of James 11 . he conse- 
quently lost his seat ki the council and his deanery m the' Chajiel 
Royal ; and for his firmness m refusing to suspend John Sharp, 
rector- of St Gdes’s-m-the-Ficlds, whose artti-papal writings had 
rendered him obnoxious to the king, he was himself suspended. 
At the Revolution Compton enlbraceti the cause of William and 
Mary ; he performed the ceremony of their coronation ; his old 
position was restored to him ; and amotig other appointments, 
he wfts chosen as one of the commissioners for revising the liturgy. 
During the reign of Anne he remained a meiiiber of the pnvy 
council, and was- one of the commissioners appointed to arrange 
the terms of the union ol 'England and Scotland ; but, to his 
bitter disappointment, his claims to thci primacy were twice 
passed over. He died at FUlham on the 7 th of July 1713. He 
had conspicuous defects bdth in spirit and intellect, but was 
benevolent and pliilanthropic. He was a successful botanist. 
He published, besides several theological works, A, Trandaltan 
from the Italian of the Life of Donna Olympia Maledtcktniyinho 
governed the Church during the time of Pope Innocent A.y which was 
from > the year 1644 to /djj* (1667), and A TrandaHon from the 
French of the Jesuits^ Intrigues (16^), 

COMPTROLLER, the title of an -offioial whdse business 
primarily was to examine and take Charge df accounts, hence to 
direct or control, the English comptroller of the household, 
comptroller and auditorrgeneral (head of ! the exchequer and audit 
department), comptroller-general of patents, &c., comptroller- 
general (head of the national 'debt office). On the other hand, 
the word is frequently spelt controller , as -in controller of the 
navy, controller or head of the stationery ^ office. The word is 
used in the same sense in the United States, as comptroller of 
the treasury, an official who examines accounts and signs 
drafts, and comptroller of the currency, who administers the 
law relating -to the national banks. 

00MPURGAT1QII (from Lat. compmgare, to purify com- 
lately), ft mode ef procedure formerly employed in cixlesiastical 
courts, and derived from the canon law {c&nifpurgaHo canonioa), 
by ' winch a clerk who was accused of crime was required to make 
anawers on the oath of himself -and a certain number of other 
clerks (compuigators) who would swear to his character or 
innocence. The term is more especially applied to a somewhat 
similar procedure, the old Teutonic or AngkhSftxon mode* of trial 
by oath- taking or oath-helping (see Jury). 

C^MTB, AUGUSTE [ISIDORE AUaUSTE KABIE FRANCOIS 
XAVIER] (1:798-1857), French (Positive philosopher, was bom 
on the 19th of J^anuary 1798 at- Montpellier, where his father was 
a reoeiverrgeneml of taxes for the district. He was sent for 
bis earliest instruction to the school of the town, and in 1814 
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mm admitted to tbe iPotytechiiiqoe* 
markfd by a constaatvwBiUiiii^ rebtLfigaiiiflt iiii^y.!^ 

authority ; ;to geauiua mcdteace, ttuhether mouai or iii1»Uoctual^ 
he wan always ready to: pay lunbouiided deferenoe^ That straa- 
iuous applkaiioa which was tone^ of ihisrsnost remadiaUe igifts in 
manhood showed itself in fhis youth, osid hds app&ation was 
backed or inspired by superior mtelligence !and a{>tnc®s. After 
he had bem two years at the jfccde Potytectonique he to<dc a 
foremost parti in a mutmmis deniuoQStratioci afi^inst one of the 
masters ; .the tsshool was broken up, anid Cimite.Uke the otJher 
scholars was sent home. To the great nbssarisfiaction of 
parents, he resolved to return to Paris (iSjp6),iand to earn 1 ^ 
living there by giving lessons in mathefimtios. .Benjamin 
Franklin vm the ymilSi^s idol .at this moment I seek to 
imitate the modern Socrates,*’ ho wroteito a school friend, ** notin 
taknts,* but in way of living. You know thati at five-»aind-twenty 
he formed the design of becoming perfectly wise and that he 
fulfilled his design. I have dmed to undertake tte^samc thing, 
•though I am' not yet • twenty.** Though Comte’s character and 
aims were asiar removed as possible from Franklin’s type, neither 
Franklin host any man . that ever lived could surpass him in the 
heroic tenacity t with whith, in' the face of . a rthousand obstacles, 
he pursued his own ideal of a vocation. 

Pbr a moment circumstances kd him to think of seeking a 
career in America, but a friend who preceded him thither warned 
him of toe purely practical spirit that prevailed in the new 
country. “ If Lagtaoage were to come to the United States, he 
could only earn his livelihood by turning land surveyor.” So 
Comte remained in Pairis^ . living as he best could on 'something 
less than £8o a year, and hoping, when he took the trouble to 
break his meditations upon greater things by hopes about himself, 
that he might by and by obtain on appointment as mathematical 
master in a sdiool. . A friend procured him a situation as tutor in 
the house, of Gasimir P6rier. The salary waagood, but the duties 
were too miscellaneous, and what was still worse, there was an 
end of the delicious liberty of the garret. After a short experience 
of three weeks Cuxrute tretumed to neediness and contentments 
He was not altogether without the yoxmg man’s appetite for 
.pleasure ; yet when heiwas onlyi nineteen we find him wondering, 
amid the ^ gaieties of toe carnival of 1817, how a gavotte or a 
minuet could make people forget that thirty thousand human 
beings around them had barely a morsel to eat. 

Towards 181 8' Comte became associated as friend and disciple 
•with Saint-Simon, who was destined to exercise a very decisive 
inAuence upon the turn of lus apeculation. In after years he so 
far forgot lumself as to write of Saint-tSimon as a depraved quack, 
and to deplore his omnexion with him. as purely mtsohievous. 
While the connexion lasted Ite thought very differently. Saint- 
Simon is described as the most estimable and lovable of men, 
and the most delightful in his relations ; he is the worthiest of 
philosophers. Even at the very moment when Comte was con- 
gratiilating- himself, on having thrown off the yoke, he honestly 
admits that . Saint-Simon’s inffuence has been, of powerful service 
in his philosophic education. i certainly,” he writes to his most 
intimate friend, “ am under great personal obligations to Saint- 
Simon ; that is to say, he helped in a powerful degree to launch 
me in the , philosophical idirection that I hare now definitely 
marked out for myself, and thatrl shall follow without looking 
back for the rest of my life.” .Even. if there were no such un- 
mistakable expressions as these, the most cursory 1 glance .into 
Saint-Simon’s fvmtings is enough to reveal the thread ol connexion 
between the ingenious visionajy and the systematic thinker. 
We see the debt, and we also/eee tlial when it is stated at the 
highest possiblCi aotidng thas been taken dtoerrfrom 

Cate’s claims as a powerful original thinker, or from his im- 
measurable] pre-emiiaence over SainttSimon. in imtellectual grasp 
and vigour and ooherence. As hi^ a degree of ortginalityriiimy 
be shown in tnaneformarien ' as nn invetitioni as Mdii^re and 
Sh^espeare have proved in toe tegion of dwmatic art. In 
philosophy the .conditions are not different if faut pmtdre sm 

It . is no detiimentHito Comte’s fame that some of the ideas 
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which he recombined and mcorpomted in a groat pMksophic 
structure had their origin in jideas that were produced almost 
at random in the incessant fisnnentaition of Saint-Simon’s brain. 
Cxmte is in no true sense a follower of Samt-Simon, but it was 
undoubtedly Saint-tSimem who huindied him, to take Comte’s 
own word, by si^g(»ting tiie two starting-^points of what grew 
into the Comitist system — first, that political phenomena are as 
capable of .iheing grouped under laws as other phtmomena ; and 
second, that the true destination of philosophy must beimcial, and 
the true object of the thinker must be the Teorganimtion of the 
moral, religious and political systems. We can readily see what 
an impulse these far-reaching conceptions would give to' Comte’s 
meditations. There were conceptions of less importance than 
these, inwhich it isinapossible not to feel that it was Saint-Siinon^s 
wrong or imperfect idea that put his young admner on the 
track to a right and perfected idea. The subject is i>ot worthy 
of further discussion. That Comte would have performed some 
groat intellectual achievement, if Saint-Simon had never been 
bom, is certain. It is hardly loss certain that the great achieve- 
ment which .he did .actually iperform was originally set in motion 
by Saint-Simon’s oonversation, though it was afterwards directly 
filiated with the fertile speculations of A. E.. J. Turgot and 
Condorcet, Comte thought almost as meanly of Fla to as he did 
of Saint-Simon, and he considered Aristotle tlie prince of all 
true thinkers; yet their vital difference about Ideas did not 
prevent Aristotle from calling Plato master. 

After )Six years the differences between the old and toe young 
philosopher grew too marked for friendship. Comte began to 
fret under Saint-Simon’s pretensions to be his director. Saint- 
Simon, on toe other haind, perhaps began to feel uncomfortably 
conscious of tbe superionty of his disciple. The occasion of the 
breach between them (1 824) was an attempt on Saint-Simon’s part 
to print a production of Comte’s as if it were in some sort connected 
with Saint-Simon’s seberaos of social reorganization. Not only 
was the breach not repaired, but long afterwards Comte, as we 
have isaid, with painful ungimdousness took to calling the 
encourager of his youth by very hani names. 

In :i 825 Comte married .a Mdlle Caroline Massin. His marriage 
was one of those of which ” magnanimity owes no account to 
prudence,” and it did not turn out prosptsrotisly. 

His family were strongly Catholic and royalist, and 
they were outraged by his refusal to have the marnage performed 
other than civilly. They consented, however, to receive his 
wife, and the pair went on a visit to Montpellier. Madame 
Corate conceivwi a dislike to the circle she found there, and this 
was the too early beginning of disputes which lasted for the 
remainder of their union, to the year of his marriage we find 
Comte writing to the most intimate of his correspondents : — ” I 
have nothing left but, to concentrate my wiiole moral existence 
in my intellectual work, a precious hut inadequate compensation ; 
and so I must give up, if not the most dazzling, st 31 the sweetest 
part of my hapipiness,” He tried to find pupils to board 'with 
him, hut only one pupd came, and he was soon sent away for 
kok of oompanions. ” I would mther spend an evening,” 
wrote toe needy enthusiast, solving a difficult question, th^ 
in running, after some empty-headed and consequential nullion- 
aire in 'Seardi of a ipiupil” A little money was earned by an 
occasional article in Le Producteur, in which he began to expound 
the philosophic ideas that were now maturing in his mind. 
He announced a course of lectures (1826), which it was hoped 
would bring money as well as lame, and which were to be the 
first dogmatic exposition of thciPositive Philosophy. A friend 
had said I to him, ** You talk too fredy, your ideas are getting 
abroad, and other people use them without giving you the 
credit ; .put your ownership on record.” The lectures attracted 
hearers wo eminent as Humboldt the cosmologist, Poinsot the 
geometer and Blainville the physiologist. 

Unhappily, after the third lecture of toe course, Comte 
hod 'a severe attack of cerebral derangement, brought on by 
intense and prolongied meditation, acting on a system that was 
already irritated by the chagrin of domestic discomfort. He did 
not recover his health for more than a year, and as soon as 
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convalescence set in he was seized by so profound a melancholy at 
the disaster which had thus overtaken mm, that he threw himself 
into the Seine. Fortunately he was rescued, and the 
ii/aeat! shock did not stay his return to mental soundness. 

One incident of this painful episode is worth mention- 
ing. l-amennais, then in the height ol his Catholic exaltation, 
persuaded Comte’s mother to insist on her son being married 
with the religious ceremony, and as the younger Madame Comte 
apparently did not resist, the rite was duly performed, in spite 
of the fact that Comte was at the time raving mad. Philosophic 
assailants of Comtism have not always resisted the temptation 
to recall the circumstance that its founder was once out of his 
mind. As has been justly said, if Newton once suffered a cerebral 
attack without forfeiting our veneration for the Principia^ 
Comte may have suffered in the same way, and still not have 
forfeited our respect for Positive Philosophy and Positive 
Polity. 

In 1828 the lectures were renewed, and in 1830 was published 
the first volume of the Course of Positive Philosophy. The 
I sketch and ground plan of this great undertaking had 
work!^ appeared in 1826. The sixth and last volume was 
published in 1842. The twelve years covering the 
publication of the first of Comte’s two elaborate works were 
years of indefatigable toil, and they were the only portion of 
his life in which he enjoyed a certain measure, and that a very 
modest measure, of material prosperity. In 1833 he was ap- 
pointed examiner of the boys who in the various provincial 
schools aspired to enter the Ecole Poly technique at Paris. This 
and two other engagements as a teacher of mathematics secured 
him an income of some £400 a year. He made M. Guizot, then 
I.ouis Philippe’s minister, the important proposal to establish 
a chair of general history of the sciences. If there are four 
chairs, he argued, devoted to the history of philosophy, that is to 
say, the minute study of all sorts of dreams and aberrations 
through the ages, surely there ought to be at least one to explain 
the formation and progress of our real knowledge ? This wise 
suggestion, still unfulfilled, was at first welcomed, according to 
Comte’s own account, by Guizot’s philosophic instinct, and then 
repulsed by his “ metaphysical rancour.” 

Meanwhile Comte did his official work conscientiously, sorely 
as he grudged the time which it took from the execution of the 
great object of his thoughts. “ I hardly know if even to you,” 
he writes to his wife, “ 1 dare disclose the sweet and softened 
feeling that comes over me when I find a young man whose 
examination is thoroughly satisfactory. Yes, though you may 
smile, the emotion would easily stir me to tears if I were not 
carefully on my guard/’ Such sympathy with youthful hope, 
in union with industry and intelligence, vshows that Comte’s 
dry and austere manner veiled the fires of a generous social 
emotion. It was this which made him add to his labours the 
burden of delivering every year from 1831 to 1848 a course of 
gratuitous lectures on astronomy for a popular audience. The 
social feeling that inspired this disinterested act showed itself 
in other ways. He suffered imprisonment rather than serve in 
the national guard ; his position was that though he would not 
take arms against the new monarchy of July, yet being a re- 
publican he would take no oath to defend it. The only amuse- 
ment that Comte permitted himself was a visit to the opera. 
In his youth he had been a playgoer, but he shortly came to the 
conclusion that trfigedy is a stilted and bombastic art, and after 
a time comedy interested him no more than tragedy. For the 
opera he had a genuine passion, which he gratified as often as 
he could, until his means became too narrow to afford even that 
single relaxation. 

Of his manner and personal appearance we have the following 
account from one who was his pupil : — Daily as the clock 
struck eight the horologe of the Luxembourg, while the 
ringing hammer on the bell was yet audible, the door of my 
room opened, and there entered a man, short, rather stout, 
almost what one might call sleek, freshly shaven, without 
vestige of whisker or moustache. He was invariably dressed 
in a suit of the most spotless^ black, as if going to a dinner party ; 


his white neck-cloth was fresh from the laundress’s hands, and 
his hat shining like a racer’s coat. He advanced to the arm-chair 
prepared for him in the centre of the writing-table, laid his hat 
on the left-hand corner; his snufif-box was deposited on the 
same side beside the quire of paper placed in readiness for his 
use, and dipping the pen twice mto the ink-bottle, then bringing 
it to within an inch of his nose to make sure it was properly 
fiHed, he broke silence : ‘ We have said that the chord AB,’ &c. 
For three-quarters of an hour he continued his demonstration, 
making short notes as he went on, to guide the listener in repeat- 
ing the problem alone ; then, taking up another cahier which 
lay beside him, he went over the written repetition of the former 
lesson. He explained, corrected or commented till the clock 
struck nine ; then, with the little finger of the right hand brushing 
from his coat and waistcoat the shower of superfluous snuS 
which had fallen on them, he pocketed his snuff-box, and resum- 
ing his Imt, he as silently as when he came in made hb exit by 
the door which I rushed to open for him.” 

In 1842, as we have said, the last volume of the Positive 
Philosophy was given to the public. Instead of that content- 
ment which we like to picture as the reward of twelve 
years of meritorious toil devoted to the erection of a tionoi 
high philosophic edifice, Comte found himself in the **Po*iHve 
midst of a very sea of small troubles, of that uncom- 
pensated kind that harass without elevating, and 
waste a man’s spirit without softening or enlarging it. First, 
the jar of temperament between Comte and his wife had become 
so unbearable that they separated (1842). We know too little 
of the facts to allot blame to either of them. In spite of one or 
two disadvantageous facts in her career, Madame Comte seems 
to have uniformly comported herself towards her husband with 
an honourable solicitude for his well-being. Comte made her 
an annual allowance, and for some years after the separation 
they corresponded on friendly terms. Next in the list of the 
vexations was a lawsuit with his publisher. The publisher had 
inserted in the sixth volume a protest against a certain footnote, 
in which Comte had used some hard words about Arago. Comte 
threw himself into the suit with an energy worthy of Voltaire 
and won it. Third, and worst of all, he had prefixed a preface to 
the sixth volume, in which he went out of his way to rouse the 
enmity of the men on whom depended his annual re-election 
to the post of examiner for the Polytechnic school. The result 
was that he lost the appointment, and with it one-half of his very 
modest income. This was the occasion of an episode, which is of 
more than merely personal interest. 

Before 1842 Comte had been in correspondence with J. S. Mill, 
who had been greatly impressed by Comte’s philosophic ideas; Mill 
admits that his own owes many valuable ^ ^ 

thoughts to Comte, and that, in the portion of that 
work which treats of the logic of the moral sciences, a radical 
improvement in the conceptions of logical method was derived 
from the Positive Philosophy. Their correspondence, which was 
full and copious, turned principally upon the two great questions 
of the equality between men and women, and of the expediency 
and constitution of a sacerdotal or spiritual order. When Comte 
found himself straitened, he confided the entire circumstances 
to Mill. As might be supposed by those who know the affec- 
tionate anxiety with which Mill regarded the welfare of any one 
whom he believed to be doing good work in the world, he at once 
took pains to have Comte’s loss of income made up to him, until 
Comte should have had time to repair that loss by hb own en- 
deavour. Mill persuaded Grote, Molesworth, and Raikes Currie 
to advance the sum of £240. At the end of the year (1845) 
Comte had taken no steps to enable himself to dispense with the 
aid of the three Englishmen. Mill applied to them again, but 
with the exception of Grotfe, who sent a small sum, they gave 
Comte to understand that they expected him to earn his own 
living. Mill had suggested to Comte that he should write 
articles for the English periodicals, and expressed his own 
willingness to translate any such articles from the French. 
Comte at first fell in with the plan, but he speedily surprised and 
disconcerted Mill by baldly taking up the position of ** high moral 
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magistrate/' and accusing the three defaulting contributors of 
a scandalous falling away from r^hteousness and a high mind. 
Mill was chilled by these pretensions ; and the correspondence 
came to an end. There is something to be said for both sides. 
Comte, regarding himself as the promoter of a great scheme 
for the benefit of humanity, might reasonably look for the support 
of his friends in the fulfilment of his designs. But Mill and the 
others were fully justified in not aiding the propagation of a 
doctrine in which they might not wholly concur. Comte's sub- 
sequent attitude of censorious condemnation put him entirely 
in the wrong. 

From 1845 1 ^ 4 ^ Comte lived as best he could, as well as 

made his wife her allowance, on an income of £200 a year. His 
little account books of income and outlay, with every item 
entered down to a few hours before his death, are accurate and 
neat enough to have satisfied an ancient Roman householder. 
In 1848, through no fault of his own, his salary was reduced to 
£Bo, Littr6 and others, with Comte's approval, published an 
appeal for subscriptions, and on the money thus contributed 
Comte subsisted for the remaining nine years of his life. By 
1852 the subsidy produced as much as £200 a year. It is worth 
noticing that Mill was one of the subscribers, and that Littre 
continued his assistance after he had been driven from Comte's 
society by his high pontifical airs. We are sorry not to be able 
to record any similar trait of magnanimity on Comte's part. 
His character, admirable as it is for firmness, for intensity, for 
inexorable will, for iron devotion to what he thought the service 
of mankind, yet offers few of those softening qualities that make 
us love good men and pity bad ones. 

It is best to think of him only as the intellectual worker, 
pursuing in uncomforted obscurity the laborious and absorbing 
task to which he had given up his whole life. His 
metboS! singularly conscientious fashion of elaborating his 
ideas made the mental strain more intense than even 
so exhausting a work as the abstract exposition of the principles 
of positive science need have been. He did not write down a 
word until he had first composed the whole matter in his mind. 
When he had thoroughly meditated every sentence, he sat down 
to write, and then, such was the grip of his memory, the exact 
order of his thoughts came back to him as if without an effort, 
and he wrote down precisely what he had intended to write, 
without the aid of a note or a memorandum, and without check 
or pause. For example, he began and completed in about six 
weeks a chapter in the Positive Philosophy (vol. v. ch. 55) 
which would fill forty pages of this Encyclopaedia. When we 
reflect that the chapter is not narrative, but an abstract exposi- 
tion of the guiding principles of the movements of several cen- 
turies, with many threads of complex thought running along 
side by side all through the speculation, then the circumstances 
under which it was reduced to literary form are really astonishing. 
It is hardly possible, however, to share the admiration expressed 
by some of Comte's disciples for his style. We are not so 
unreasonable as to blame him for failing to make his pages 
picturesque or thrilling ; we do not want sunsets and stars and 
roses and ecstasy ; but there is a certain standard for the most 
serious and abstract subjects. When compared with such 
philosophic writing as Hume’s, Diderot's, Berkeley's, then 
Comte's manner is heavy, laboured, monotonous, without relief 
and withiKit light. There is now and then an energetic phrase, 
but as a whole the vocabulary is jejune ; the sentences are 
overloaded ; the pitch is flat. A scrupulous insistence on making 
his meaning clear led to an iteration of certain adjectives and 
adverbs, which at length deadened the effect beyond the endurance 
of all but the most resolute students. Only the interest of the 
matter prevents one from thinking of Rivarol's ill-natured 
remark upon Condorcet, that he wrote with opium on a page of 
lead. The general effect is impressive, not by any virtues of 
style, for we do not discern one, but by reason of the magnitude 
and importance of the undertaking, and the visible conscien- 
tiousness and the grasp with which it is executed. It is by sheer 
strength of thought, by the vigorous perspicacity with which 
he strikes the lines of cleavage of his subject, that he makes his 


way into the mind of the reader ; in the presence of gifts of this 
power we need not quarrel with an ungainly style, 

Comte pursued one practice which ought to be mentioned in 
connexion with his personal history, the practice of what he 
styled hygtine cMbrale, After he had acquired what 
he considered to be a sufficient stock of material, and 
this happened before he had completed the Positive 
Philosophy, he abstained from reading newspapers, reviews, 
scientific transactions and everything else, except two or three 
poets (notably Dante) and the Imtiatto Chnstu It is true that 
his friends kept him informed of what was going on in the 
scientific world. Still this partial divorce of himself from the 
record of the social and scientific activity of his time, though 
it may save a thinker from the deplorable evils of dispersion, 
moral and intellectual, accounts in no small measure for the 
exaggerated egoism, and the absence of all feeling for reality, 
which marked Comte's later days. 

In 1845 Comte made the acquaintance of Madame Clotilde 
de Vaux, a lady whose husband had been sent to the galleys 
for life. Very little is known about her qualities. 

She wrote a little piece which Comte rated so pre- aev^x. 
posterously as to talk about George Sand in the same 
sentence ; it is in truth a flimsy performance, though it contains 
one or two gracious thoughts. There is true beauty in the 
saying — ** It ts unworthy oj a noble nature to dt'ffuse its patnl^ 
Madame de Vaux’s letters speak well for her good sense and 
good feeling, and it would have been better for Comte’s later 
work if she had survived to exert a wholesome restraint on 
his exaltation. Their friendship had only lasted a year v^hen 
she died (1846), but the period was long enough to give her 
memory a supreme ascendancy in Comte's mind. Condillac, 
Joubert, Mill and other eminent men have shown what the 
intellectual ascendancy of a woman can be. Comte was as 
inconsolable after Madame de Vaux’s death as D’Alembert 
after the death of Mademoiselle L’Espmasse. Every Wednesday 
afternoon he made a reverential pilgrimage to her tomb, and 
three times every day he invoked her memory in words of 
passionate expansion. His disciples believe that in time the 
world will reverence Comte’s sentiment about Clotilde de Vaux, 
as it reveres Dante’s adoration of Beatrice — a parallel that 
Comte himself was the first to hit upon. Yet we cannot help 
feeling that it is a grotesque and unseemly anachronism to 
apply in grave prose, addressed to the whole world, those 
terms of saint and angel which are touching and in their place 
amid the trouble and passion of the great mystic poet. What- 
ever other gifts Comte may have had — and he had many of the 
rarest kind, — poetic imagination was not among them, any more 
than poetic or emotional expression was among them. His was 
one of those natures whose faculty of deep feeling is unhappily 
doomed to be inarticulate, and to pass away without the magic 
power of transmitting itself. 

Comte lost no time, after the completion of his Course of 
Positive Philosophy, in proceeding with the System of Positive 
Polity, for which the earlier work was designed to 
be a foundation. The first volume was published in 
1851, and the fourth and last in 1854. In 1848, when 
the political air was charged with stimulating elements, he 
founded the Positive Society, with the expectation that it 
might grow into a reunion as powerful over the new revolution 
as the Jacobin Club had been in the revolution of 1789. The 
hope was not fulfilled, but a certain number of philosophic 
disciples gathered round Comte, and eventually formed them- 
selves, under the guidance of the new ideas of the latter half 
of his life, into a kind of church, for whose use was drawn up the 
Positivist Calendar (1849), in which the names of those who had 
advanced civilization replaced the titles of the saints. Guten- 
berg and Shakespeare were among the patrons of the thirteen 
months in this calendar. In the years 18.^9, 1850 and 1851 
Comte gave three courses of lectures at the Palais Royal. They 
were gratuitous and popular, and in them he boldly advanced 
the whole of his doctrine, as well as the direct and immediate 
pretensions of himself and liis system. The third course ended 
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ia the following uncompromising terms— In the name of the 
t^ast and of tlie Future, the servants of Humanity— both its 
philosoplucal and its, practical servants— oome forward to claim 
as their due the general direction of this world Their object 
is to constitute at kngth a real Providence in all departments, — 
moral, intellectual and material. Consequently they exclude 
once for all from political supremacy all the different servants 
of God — Catholic, Protestant or Deist— as being at once behind- 
hand and a cause of disturbance.” A few weeks after thk 
invitation, a very different person stepped forward to constitute 
himself a real Providence. 

In x§53 Comte published the Catechism of Positivism, In the 
preface to it he i took occasion to express Ids approval of Louis 
Nai^eon’s coup d'kat of the 2nd of December, — “a fortunate 
crisis which has set aside the parliamentary system . and insti- 
tuted a dictatorial republic.” Whatever we may think of the 
political sagacity of such a judgment, it is due to Comte to say 
that he did not .expect to see his dictatorial republic transformed 
into a dynastic empire, and, next, that he did expect from the 
Man of December freedom of the, press and of public meeting. 
His later hero was the emperor Nicholas, “.the only statesman m 
Christendom,”— as unlucky a judgment as that which placed 
Dr Francia in the Comtist Calendar, 

In 1857 he was attacked by cancer, and died peaceably on 
the 5 th of September of that year. The anniversary is celebrated 
by ceienionial gatlieriugs of his French and English 
followers, wluo then commemorate the name and 
the services of the founder of their religion. By his will he 
appointed thirteen executors who were to preserve his rooms 
at 10 rue Monsieur-le 4 Vince as the headquarters ©f the new 
religion of Humanity. 

In proceeding to give an outline of Cerate’s system, we 
shall consider , the Fouttve Polity as the more or less legitimate 
<j9mi§*9 sequel of tlie Postitve Philosophy, notwithstanding 
pMto* tlie deep gulf which $0 eminent a critic as J. S. Mill 
mtfihio insisted upon fixing between the earlier and the later 
work. There may be, as- we think there is, the greatest 
difference in their value, and the temper is not the 
same, nor the metJiod. But the two are quite capable of being 
regarded, and for the purposes of an account of Comte’s careei 
ought to be regarded, as an integral whole. His letters when he 
was a young man of onenand^twenty, and before he had published 
a word, show how strongly present the social -motive was in his 
mind, and in what little account he should Irold his scientific 
works, if he did not perpetually think of their utility for the 
species. “I feel,” he wrote, “that sucli scientific reputation 
as I n^ht acquire would give more value, more weight, more 
useful influence to my political sermons.” In 1822 he published 
a Plan of the ScienUfic Works iHcessary to feorgam&e Society, 
In this he points out that modern society is passing 
through a great crisis, due to the conflict of two oppos- 
ing movements,— the first, a disofganiKii^. movement 
owing to the break-up of old institutions and beliefs ; the second, 
a movement towards a definite social state, in which <all means 
of human prosperity will receive their most compleit© develop- 
ment and most direct ai>plication. How «is this crisis to be dedt 
with ? What are tl^ undertakings necessary in order to pass 
successfuUy through it towards an organic state ? The answer 
to this is that there are two series of works. The first is theoretic 
or spiritual, aiming at the development of a new. principle of 
co-ordinating social relations, and the formation oi the system 
of general ideas which are destined to guide society. The-soeond 
work is practical or temporal ; it settles the distribution of 
power, and the institutions that are most conformable to the 
spirit of the system which has previously been thought out in 
the course of the theoretic work. As die practical work depends 
on the conclusio2i5 of the theoretical, the latter must obviously 
come first in order of execution. 

In 1826 this was pushed farther in a most remarkable piece 
called Considerations m ike Spiritual the main object 

of which IS to demonstrate the necessity of instituting a spiritual 
power, d’stinct from the temporal power and independent of it. 


In exasminiii^' the oenditions of a spiritualpower proper for modern 
times, ihDrfindicates in fo naany teims tt^^preienee in. his mind 
of a .d««ot analogy between thk proposed spiritual power and 
the - f unctions < of the Catholic ideigy at -the time of its greatest 
•v%our and most complete mdependence,-r 4 that.is to say, from 
about- the middle of the xxth century until towards the end of 
•the ^3th. He refers to de.Maistre^S' memorable hook, Du Pape, 
as the most profound, accurate land noathodical account of the 
old spiritual organization, and starts from tixat as the modeLto 
be adapted to the clxanged intellectual • and social conditions 
of the modern time. In the Positive Philosophy, again (vol. v, 
P* d44)/he distinctly says that Catholicism,' reconstituted as a 
^«tem on new intellectual foundations, would finally preside 
over the spiritual reorganization of modem society. Much else 
could be quoted to the .same effect. If unity of career, then, 
means that Comte, from the beginning designed tlxe institution 
of a spiritualpower, and the systematic reorganization of life, 
it is difficult to deny him whatever credit that unity may be 
worth, and the credit is perhaps not particularly great. Even 
the readaptation of the Catholic system to a scientific doctrine 
was plainly in his mind thirty years before the final execu- 
tion of the Positive Polity, though it is difficult to believe 
that he foresaw the religious mysticism in which the task' was 
to land him. A great analysis was to precede a great* synthesis, 
but it was the synthesis on which Comte’s vision -was centred 
from the first. Let us first sketch the nature of the analysis. 
Society is to be reorganized on the base of knowledge. What 
is the sum and significance, of knowledge ? That is the question 
which Comte’s first master- work professes to answer. 

The Positive Philosophy opens with the statement of a certain 
law of which Comte was the discoverer, and which has always 
been treated both by disciples and dissidents as the 
key to his system. This is the Law of the Three States. 

It is as follows. Each of our leading conceptions, states. 
each. branch of our knowledge, passes successively 
through three different phases ; there are three different ways 
in which the human mind explains phenomena, each way 
following the other in order. These three stages are the Theo- 
logical, the Metaphysical and tlie Positive. Knowledge, or a 
branch, of knowledge, is in the Theological state, when it supposes 
the phenomena under consideration to be due to immediate 
volition, either in the abject or in some supernatural being. In 
the Metaphysical state, for volition is substituted abstract force 
residing in the object, yet existing independently of the object ; 
the phenomena are viewed as if apart from the bodies manifesting 
liiem ; and the properties of each substance have attributed to 
them an existence distinct from that substance. In the ;Positive 
state, inherent volition or external volition and inherent force 
or -abstraction personified have both i disappeared from men’s 
minds, -and the explanation of a phenomenon means a reference 
of it, by way of succession or resemblance, to some other 
.phenomen©n,-*^means the establishment ^ of a, relation between 
the given fact and some more, general fact. In the Theoleigical 
and Metaphysical state men seek a cause or an< essence ; in the 
Positive they are content with a law. lb borrow an illustration 
from an able English disciple of Comte : — “ Take the phenomenon 
of the sle^ produced by opium. The Arabs are content to 
attribute it to the 'wULof God.’ Molkre’s medical student 
accounts for it by ^s^ sopon^, principle contained in the opium. 
The modern physiologist knows that he cannot ^account for it 
at alL He can simply observe, - analyse and'iexperimmt upon 
the phenomena attendmg the action' of the drug, and classify 
it with other agents analogous in character .” — {Dr Bfi 4 g^s.) 

The first and greatest aim of the Positive Philosophy is to 
advance the study of society into the third of the three stages, — 
to remove «»ocaal! phenomena 'from the sphere of thcologicai and 
metaphysical conception^, rand to ititfoduee: «among them i the 
same scientific observation of their ilaws ^vriuch given us 
physics, chemistry, physiology. Social physics wall consist of 
the conditions and relations of the facits.cf society, and will have 
two departments, — one, statical^ containing the laws of order ; 
the other dynamical, containing the laws of progress. While 
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men’s minds were in the thedlogioal state, for 

example, webe explained by the will of the godb,. tod ifxijlitaoal 
authority based on divine right. In the «iela|dakysw^^ state of 
mind, then, to retain our instance, pohtical authority was based 
on the sovereignty of the people, and asocial facts weyeexpl^mod 
by the flginent Of a falling away from a state of nature. When 
the positive method has been finally ^extended to sooiety, as it 
has been to chemistry and physiology, these social facts will be 
resolved, b& their ultimate analysis, into relations with one 
another, and instead of seeking causes in the old sense of the 
word, men will only examine the conditions Of social existence. 
When thait stage h^ been reached, not merdy the greater part, 
but the whole, of Our knowledge will be iraprees^ with one 
character, the dharactqr,iianQjely, of positivity or scientificalness ; 
and all our conceptions in every part oi knowledge will be 
thoroughly homogeneous. The gains of such a change are 
enormous. The new philosophical unity will now in its turn 
regenerate all the ekments that went to its own formation. The 
mind will pursue knowledge without the wasteful jar and friction 
of confiicting'methods> and mutually hostile conceptions ; educa- 
tion will be regenerated ; and society Will reorganize itself on the 
only possible solid base*— a homogeneous philosophy. 

The Positive Philosophy has another object besides the 
demonstration of the necessity and propriety of a science of 
society. This object is to show the sciences as branches 
^ single trunk,-^is to give to science the ensemble 
iwiwnoea. or Spirit or generality hitherto confined to piiilosophy, 
and to give to philosophy the rigour and solidity of 
science. Comte’s special object is a study of sooial physics, a 
science that before* his advent was still to be formed ; his second 
object is a review of tire methods and leading generalities of all 
the positive sciences already formed, so that we may know botli 
what system of inquiry to follow in our new science, and also 
where the new saence will stand in relation to other knowledge. 

life first step in this direction is to arrange scientific method 
and positive knowledge in ortler, and this brings us to another 
cardinal element in the Comtist system, the classification of the 
sciences. In the front of the inquiry lies one main division, tliat, 
namely, between speculative and practical knowledge. With 
the latter we have no concern. Speculative or theoretic know- 
ledge is divided into abstract and concrete. The former is 
concerned with the laws that regulatCi phenomena in all conceiv- 
able cases : ^the latter is concerned with the application of those 
laws. Concrete sdonce relates to objects or beings ; abstract 
science to events. The former is particular or descriptive; the 
latter is general Thus, physiology is an abstract science ; but 
zoology is concrete. Chemistry is abstract ; mineralogy is 
concrete. It is the method and knowledge of the abstract 
sciences that the Positive Philosophy has to reorganize in a great 
whole. 

Comte’s principle of classification is that the dependence and 
order of scimtific study follows the dependence of the phenomena. 
Thus, as has beentiaidjit represents both the objective dependence 
of the phenomena and the subjective dependence of our means of 
knowii^ tliem. The more particular and compkx phenomena 
depend upon the rimpler and* morel geneml. The ktter are the 
more easy to study. Therefore seienee will begin with those 
attributes of objects which aite most geneiraband pass (x> gradually 
to Other a»ttributes that are combihed in greater complexity. 
Thus, too, each science rests bn the truths of the sciences that 
precede it, while It adds to them the ‘truths by which it is itself, 
constituted. ' Comte’s series or hierarchy is aimnged as follows ; — | 
{1) Mathentatjes ~ (that is, * number, * geometry, and mechanics), ‘ 
(a) Astronomy, (3). Physics, (4) Chemistry, (5) Biology, (fi)| 
Sociology. Each of the memribers of this series is* one degree more | 
special than the^ member before it, and depends upon the facts ofi 
all the mehibcrB preceding it, cannot be fully understood 
without thdm. It follows tl^t the crowning sdence of tire* 
hiemrehy, dealing with the phenomena of human society, will 
rekitiiin Ikwotgest under the influence of theological dogmas anid ab-i 
struct figments, and will be the last to pass into the positive stage. 
You oanSnot diisoVer the rdations of the- facts of human society 


without mkamm to the conditions of aiumal hfe ; you cannot 
understand the conditions of animal life without the laws of 
chemistry ; and so with the rest. 

This -arrangement of the sciences, and the I^w of the Three 
States, are togeUner (explanatory of the course of human thought 
and taofwkdge. They are thus the double key of doubh 
Comte’s systematization of tiie philosophy of all the key of 
sciences -from mathematics to physiology, and his posiUve 
analysis of social evolution, which is the l>ase 
sooiolcgy. Each science contriliutes its pliilosophy. 

The co-ordination of all these partial philosophies produces 
the general Positive Philosopliy. “ Thousands had cultivated 
science, and witli iqilendid success ; not one had conceived 
the philosophy which tlie sciences when organized would 
naturally evolve, A few had seen tlie necessity of extending the 
scientific metliod to all inquiries, but no one had seen how this 
was to be effected. . . Tlie Positive Philosophy is novel as a 
philosophy, not as a collection of trutlis never before suspected. 
Its novelty is the organization of existing elements. Its \ery 
principle implies tlie absorption of all that great thinkers had 
achieved ; while incorporatk^ tlieir results it extended their 
methods. . . . What tradition brouglit was the results , what 
Comte brought was the organization of these results. He always 
claimed to be tlie founder of the Positive Philo.sophy. That he 
had every right to such a title is demojistrablc to all who dis- 
tinguish between the positive sciences and the plulosophy which 
co-orduiated the trutlis and methods of these sciences into a 
doctnne." — 6’. H, Lewes. 

Comte’s classification of the sciences lias lieen subjected to a 
vigorous criticism by Herbert Spencer. Spencer’s two chief 
points are tliese : — (1) He denies that the prmciphj of caticiMm 
the development of the sciences is the principle of on 
decreasing generality ; he asserts tliat there are as oiamiUca- 
many examples of the advent of a science being 
determined by increasing, generality as by increasing speciality. 
(2) lie holds that any grouping of the sciences in a succes.sion 
gives a radically wnmg idea of their genesis and their inter- 
dependence ; no true filiation exists ; no science develops itself 
in isolation ; no one is independent, eitlier logically or historically. 
Littr6, by far the most eminent of the scientifK followers of 
Comte, concedes a certain force to Spencer’s objections, and 
makes certain secondary modifications in the hierarchy in 
consequence, while still cherishing his faith m the Comtist 
theory of the sciences. J . S. Mill, while admitting the objections 
as good, if Comte’s arrangement pretended to be the only one 
possible, still holds the arrangement as tenable for the purpost^ 
with which it was devised. G. H. Lewes asserts against ^mcer 
that the arrangement in a senes is necessary, on grounds similar 
to those which require that the various truths constituting a 
science should be systematically co-ordinated although in nature 
the I phenomena are mtermingled. 

The first three volumes of the Positive Philosophy contain an 
exposition of the partial philosophies of the five sciences that 
precede sociology in the hierarchy. Their value has usually been 
placed very low by' the special followers of the sciences concerned , 
they say that the knowledge is second-hand, is not coherent, and 
is too confidently taken for final. The Comtist replies that the 
task is ‘philosophic, and is not to be judged by the minute 
accuracies of scienc'e. In these three volumes Comte took the 
sciences rouglily as heTound them. His eminence as a man of 
^science must be measured by his only original work in that 
department, — the construction, namely, of tlie new science of 
society. This work is accomplished in the last three volumes of 
the PasiUve Philosophy i the second and third volumes of the 

Positive Polity. The Comtist maintains that even if these 
volumes together fail in laying down correctly and finally the 
dines of the new science, still they are the first solution of a great 
-problem hitherto unattempted. “ Modem biology has got 
beyond Aristotle’s conception ; but in the construction of the 
biological science, not even the most unphilosophical biologist 
would fail to recqgwe the value of Aristotle’s attempt. S0‘ for 
sociology. Subsequent sociologists may have conceivably to 
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remodel the whole science, yet not the less will they recognize the 
merit of the first work which has facilitated their labours/^ — 
Congreve, 

We shall now briefly describe Comte’s principal conceptions in 
sociology, his position m respect to which is held by himself, and by 
Soc/o- others, to raise him to the level of Descartes or Leibnitz. 
logifmi Of course the first step was to approach the phenomena 
c0ac§p- of human character and social existence with the 
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logifmi Of course the first step was to approach the phenomena 
c0ac§p- of human character and social existence with the 
ti0ttB. expectation of finding them as reducible to general 
laws as the other phenomena of the universe, and with the hope of 
exploring these laws by the same instruments of observation and 
verification as had done such triumphant work in the case of the 
latter. Comte separates the collective facts of society and history 
from the individual phenomena of biology ; then he withdraws 
these collective facts from the region of external volition, and 
places them in the region of law. The facts of history must be 
explained, not by providential interventions, but by referring 
them to conditions inherent in the successive stages of social 
existence. This conception makes a science of society possible. 
MBthod method ? It comprises, besides observa- 

* ’ tion and experiment (which is, in fact, only the observa- 

tion of abnormal social states), a certain peculiarity of verification. 
We begin by deducing every well-known historical situation from 
the series of its antecedents. Thus we acquire a body of empirical 
generalizations as to social phenomena, and then we connect the 
generalizations with the positive theory of human nature. A 
sociological demonstration lies in the establishment of an accord- 
ance between the conclusions of historical analysis and the 
preparatory conceptions of biological theory. As Mill puts it : — 
‘‘If a sociological theory, collected from historical evidence, 
contradicts the established general laws of human nature ; if (to 
use M. Comte’s instances) it implies, in the mass of mankind, any 
very decided natural bent, either in a good or in a bad direction ; 
if It supposes that the reason, in average human beings, pre- 
dominates over the desires, or the disinterested desires over the 
personal, — ^we may know tliat history has been misinterpreted, 
and that the theory is false. On the other hand, if laws of social 
phenomena, empirically generalized from history, can, when once 
suggested, be affiliated to the known laws of human nature ; if 
the direction actually taken by the developments and changes of 
human society, can be seen to \ye such as the properties of man and 
of his dwelling-place made antecedently probable, the empirical 
generalizations are raised into positive laws, and sociology 
becomes a science.” The result of this method is an exhibition of 
the events of human experience in co-ordinated series that 
manifest their own graduated connexion. 

Next, as all investigation proceeds from that which is known 
best to that which is unknown or less well known, and as, in social 
states, it is the collective phenomenon that is more easy of access 
to the observer than its parts, therefore we must consider and 
pursue all the elements of a given social state together and in 
common. The social organization must be viewed and explored i 
as a whole. There is a nexus between each leading group of | 
social phenomena and other leading groups ; if there is a change 
in one of them, that change is accompanied by a corresponding 
modification of all the rest. “ Not only must political institutions j 
and social manners, on the one hand, and manners and ideas, on j 
the other, be always mutually connected ; but further, this 
consolidated whole must be always connected by its nature with 
the corresponding state of the integral development of humanity, 
considered in all its aspects of intellectual, moral and physical 
activity.” — Comte, 

Is there any one element whicii communicates the decisive 
impulse to all the rest,— any predominating agency in the course 
^ , of social evolution ? The answer is that all the other 

Import^ parts of social existence are associated with, and 

00ce 0i drawn along by, the contemporary condition of 
intetiBc- intellectual development. The Reason is the superior 
TJi0pm0ttt, preponderant element which settles the direction 
*iil which all the other faculties shall expand. “It is 
only through the more and more marked influence of the reason 
over the general conduct of man and of society, that the gradual 
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march of our raco has attained that regularity and persevering 
continuity which distinguish it so radically from the desultory and 
barren expansion of even the highest animal orders, which share, 
and with enhanced strength, the appetites, the passions, and even 
the primary sentiments of man.” The history of intellectual 
development, therefore, is the key to social evolution, and the key 
to the history of intellectual development is the Law of the Three 
States. 

Among other central thoughts in Comte’s explanation of 
history are these : — ^The displacement of theological by positive 
conceptions has been accompanied by a gradual rise of an 
industrial regime out of the military r6gime;^ — the great 
permanent contribution of Catholicism was tlie separation which 
it set up between the temporal and the spiritual powers ; — the 
progress of the race consists in the increasing preponderance of 
the distinctively human elements over the animal elements j — 
the absolute tendency of ordinary social theories will be replaced 
by an unfailing adherence to the relative point of view, and from 
this it follows that the social state, regarded as a whole, has bden 
as perfect in each period as the co-existing condition of humanity 
and its environment would allow. 

The elaboration of these ideas in relation to the history of the 
civilization of the most advanced portion of the human race 
occupies two of the volumes of the Positive Philosophy , and has 
been accepted by very different schools as a masterpiece of rich, 
luminous, and far-reaching suggestion. Whatever additions it 
may receive, and whatever corrections it may require, this 
analysis of social evolution will continue to be regarded as one of 
the great achievements of human intellect. 

The third volume of the Positive Polity treats of social 
dynamics, and takes us again over the ground of historic evolu- 
tion. It abounds with remarks of extraordinary 
fertility and comprehensiveness ; but it is often dynamics 
arbitrary ; and its views of the past are strained into to ttxe 
coherence with the statical views of the preceding 
volume. As it was composed in rather less than six ^ 
months, and as the author honestly warns us that he has given 
all his attention to a more profound co-ordination, instead of 
working out the special explanations more fully, as he had 
promised, we need not be surprised if the result is disappointing 
to those who had mastered the corresponding portion of the 
Positive Philosophy, Comte explains the difference between his 
two works. In the first his “ chief object was to discover and 
demonstrate the laws of progress, and to exhibit m one unbroken 
sequence the collective destinies of mankind, till then invariably 
regarded as a series of events wholly beyond the reach of ex- 
planation, and almost depending on arbitrary will. The present 
work, on the contrary, is addressed to those who are already 
sufficiently convinced of the certain existence of social laws, and 
desire only to have them reduced to a true and conclu.sive 
system.” 

The main principles of the Comtian system are derived from 
the Positive Polity and from two other works, — the Positivist 
Catechism : a Summary Exposition of the Universal 
Religion, in Twelve Dialogues between a Woman and a 
Priest of Humanity ; and, second. The Subjective system. 
Synthesis (1856), which is the first and only volume of a 
work upon mathematics announced at the end of the Positive 
Philosophy, The system for which the Positive Philosophy is 
alleged to have been the scientific preparation contains a Polity 
and a Religion ; a complete arrangement of life in all its aspects, 
giving a wider sphere to Intellect, Energy and Feeling than could 
be found in any of the previous organic types, — Greek, Roman or 
Catholic-feudal. Comte’s immense superiority over such prae- 
Revolutionary Utopians as the Abb6 Saint Pierre, no less than 
over the group of post-rei^olutionaiy Utopians, is especiaJlv^ 
visible in this firm grasp of the cardinal truth that the improve- 
ment of the social organism can only be effected by a moral 
development, and never by any changes in mere political 
mechanism, or any violences in the way of an artificial redistri- 
bution of wealth. A moral transformation must precede any 
real advance. The aim, both in public and private life, is to 
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secure to the utmost possible extent the victory of the social 
feeling over self-love, or Altruism over Egoism.^ This is the key 
to the regeneration of social existence, as it is the key to that 
unity of individual life which makes all our energies converge 
freely and without wasteful friction towards a common end. 
What are the instruments for securing the preponderance of 
Altruism ? Clearly they must work from the strongest element 
in human nature, and this element is F eeling or the Heart. U nder 
the Ditholic system the supremacy of Feeling was abused, and the 
Intellect was made its slave. Then followed a revolt of Intellect 
against Sentiment The business of the new system will be to 
bring back the Intellect into a condition, not of slavery, but of 
willing ministry to the Feelings. The subordination never was, 
and never will be, effected except by means of a religion, and a 
religion, to be final, must include a harmonious 
of synthesis of all our conceptions of the external order of 
bumanity. th© universe. The characteristic basis of a religion 
is the existence of a Power without us, so superior to 
ourselves as to command the complete submission of our whole 
life. This basis is to be found in the Positive stage, in Humanity, 
past, present and to come, conceived as the Great Being. 

“ A deeper study of the great universal order reveals to us at 
length the ruling power within it of the true Great Being, whose 
destiny it is to bring tliat order continually to perfection by con- 
stantly conforming to its laws, and wluch thus oest represents to 
us that system as a whole. This undeniable Providence, the supreme 
dispenser of our destinies, becomes in the natural course the common 
centre of our a0ections. our thoughts, and our actions. Although 
this Groat Being evidently exceeds the utmo.st strength of any, even 
of any collective, human force, its necessary constitution and its 
peculiar function endow it with the truest sympathy towards all its 
servants. The least amongst us can and ought constantly to a.spire 
to maintain and even to improve this Being. This natural object 
of all our activity, both public and private, determines the true 
general character of the rest of our existence, whether in feeling 
or in thought; which must be devoted to love, and to know, in order 
rightly to serve, our Providence, by a wise use of all the means which 
it furnishes to us. Reciprocally this continued service, whilst 
strengthenmg our true unity, renders us at once both happier and 
better " 

The exaltation of Humanity into the throne occupied by the 
Supreme Being under monotheistic systems made all the rest 
of Comte^s construction easy enough. Utility remains 
the test of every institution, impulse, act ; his fabric 
niigion. becomes substantially an arch of utilitarian proposi- 
tions, with an artificial Great Being inserted at the top 
to keep them in their place. The Comtist system is utilitarianism 
crowned by a fantastic decoration. Translated into the plainest 
English, the position is as follows : ** Society can only be re- 
generated by the greater subordination of politics to morals, 
by the moralization of capital, by the renovation of the family, 
by a higher conception of marriage and so on. These ends can 
only be reached by a heartier development of the sympathetic 
instincts. The sympathetic instincts can only be developed by 
the Religion of Humanity.’’ Looking at the problem in this 
way, even a moralist who does not expect theology to be the 
instrument of social revival, might still ask whether the sym- 
pathetic instincts will not neces.sarily be already developed to 
their highest point, before people will be persuaded to accept the 
religion, which is at the bottom hardly more than sympathy 
under a more imposing name. However that may be, the whole 
battle — ^into which we shall not enter — ^as to the legitimateness 
of Comtism as a religion turns upon this erection of Humanity 
into a Being. The various hypotheses, dogmas, proposals, as to 
the family, to capital, &c., are merely propositions measurable 
by considerations of utility and a balance of expediencies. 
Many of these proposals are of the highest interest, and many of 
them are actually available ; but there does not seem to be one 
of them of an available kind, which could not equally well be 
approached from other sides, and even incorporated in some 
radically antagonistic system. Adoption, for example, as a 
practice for improving the happiness of families and tlie welfare 
of society, is ca|)able of beii^ weighed, and can in truth only be 
weighed, by utilitarian considerations, and has been commended 

^ For Comte's place in the history of ethical theory see Ethics. 


by men to whom the Comtist religion is naught. The singularity 
of Comte’s construction, and the test by which it must be tried, 
is the transfer of the worship and discipline of Catholicism to 
a system in which the conception of God is superseded ” by 
the abstract idea of Humanity, conceived as a kind of Personality. 

And when all is said, the invention does not help us. We have 
still to settle what ts for the good of Humanity, and we can only 
do that in the old-fashioned way. I’here is no guidance in the 
conception. No effective unity can follow from it, because you 
can only find out the right and wrong of a given course by 
summing up the advantages and disadvantages, and striking 
a balance, and there is nothing in the Religion of Humanity to 
force two men to find the balance on the same side. The Comtists 
are no better off than other utilitarians in judging policy, events, 
conduct. 

The particularities of the worship, its minute and truly 
ingenious re-adaptations of sacraments, prayers, reverent signs, 
down even to the invocation of a New Trinity, need 
not detain us. They are said, though it is not easy to 
believe, to have been elaborated by way of Utopia. 

If so, no Utopia has ever yet been presented in a style 
so little calculated to stir the imagination, to warm the feelings, 
to soothe the insurgency of the reason. It is a mistake to present 
a great body of hypotheses — if Comte meant them for hypotheses 
— in the most dogmatic and peremptory form to which language 
can lend itself. And there is no more extraordinary thing in 
the history of opinion than the perversity with which Comte 
has succeeded in clothing a philosophic doctrine, so intrinsically 
conciliatory as his, ia a shape that excites so little sympathy 
and gives so much provocation. An enemy defined Cornttsm 
as Catholicism Christianity, to which an able champion 

retorted by calling it Catholicism phis Science. Comte’s Utopia 
has pleased the followers of the Catholic, just as little as those of 
the scientific, spirit. 

The elaborate and minute systematization of life, proper to the 
religion of Humanity, is to be directed by a priesthood. The priests 
are to possess neither wealth nor material power ; they 
are not to command, but to counsel ; their authority is to 
rest on persuasion, not on force. When religion has be- 
come positive, and society industrial, then the influence of the 
church upon the state becomes really free and independent, which 
was not the case in the middle ages. The power of the priesthood 
rests upon special knowledge of man and nature; but to this 
intellectual eminence must also be added moral power and a 
certain greatness of character, without which force of intellect 
and completeness of attainment will not receive the confidence 
they ought to inspire. The functions of the priesthood are of this 
kind : — To exercise a systematic direction over education ; to 
hold a consultative influence over all the important acts of actual 
life, public and private ; to arbitrate in cases of practical conflict ; 
to preach sermons recalling those principles of generality and 
universal harmony which our special activities dispose us to 
Ignore ; to order the due classification of society ; to perform 
the various ceremonies appointed by the founder of the religion. 
The authority of the pnesthood is to rest wholly on voluntary 
adhesion, and there is to be perfect freedom of speech and 
discussion. This provision hardly consists with Comte’s con- 
gratulations to the tsar Nicholas on the “ wise vigilance ” with 
which he kept watch over the importation of Western books. 

From his earliest manhood Comte liad been powerfully im- 
pressed by the necessity of elevating the condition of women. 
(See remarkable pass^e in his letters to M. Valat, pp. ^rom0B 
84-87.) His friendship with Madame de Vaux had 
deepened the impression, and in the reconstructed society 
women are to play a highly important part. They are to be 
carefully excluded from public action, but they are to do many 
more important things than things political. To fit them for 
their functions, they are to be raised above material cares, and 
tliey are to be thoroughly educated. The family, which is so 
important an element of the Comtist scheme of things, exists 
to carry the influence of woman ^^*er man to the highest point 
of cultivation. TTirough affection she purifies the activity of 
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man* '' Supteitior in power of alfecisoai^. momi able to keepvboih 
tbo inteUoctnaLandjm active powers in.cxnstinttfdsuto 
to feelings women) ave^ formecl. as the rmtnral intemiediaries 
between Uiioonni ty andJ man; 'i(he Gitiaii Being oonhdies .specially 
to them Its mor^ Providefioe^ maintainkg thmugh them, the 
direct,and constant cultivation of univensaHaffcction, in thomidst 
of, all tho distractions of thought or action^ which are for ever 
withdrawing men from its indnence* , . . Beside die uniform 
influence of every, woman on evciy: man, to attach him to 
Humanity, such is the importance ondf the difiieulty of this 
ministry eachi of us should be placed , under thp' spedoi 
guidance of one of these ang)eb> to answer* for him^.as it were> to 
the Great Being* This moral guordmnshipi may assume throe 
types^ — the mother, the wife and; the daughter ; each havmg 
several modifications, as shown in the concluding volume. 
'Ibfsethen they form the three simple modes of solidarity, or 
unily with contemporariea, — obeduani®, union and. protection^ 
as well as, the three degrees^. of continuity between agesv by 
uniting us with, the past, the preaentraod thofuttire. Inacoord** 
ance with.my theoiy of the brainy each coorreBponds with one of 
our three altruistic instincts — venerwUon, attachment and 
benevolence/^ 

How die positive' method* of observation; and vierification 
of real* facts has llinded us m this, and much else of the same 
Coff / isiextremely hard, to guess* Siriously to examine 

Jnm ** encyclopaedic system, that touches life, society 

and knowledge at every* point, iai evidently beyond the 
compaaii of such an^ article as this. There' is in. every chapter 
a whole group of speculative suggestions, each of which would 
need a long chapter to.itself to elaborate or to. discuss, llxem is 
at least one biGdogioal speculation of astounding audacity., 
that could be examicied in notlvkg less, than a treatise: Beihaps 
we have said sen(nigh!ta show that after performingia great; and 
real service to thought Comte almost sacrificed, hie claims, to 
gratitude by; the invention of a system that, as sucH^ and in- 
dependently of detached suggestions^ is markedly retrogradei 
But the world wdlLtake what is available in Com to, while for^ 
gettiqgj tliat. in . his wioHc which is as. irrational in one way as 
Hegel 1$ in another. 

Se© alHo the article Positivism i 

emd^ Tfansluitm$ i Cows do 
Ohdosoph^s^ pastin’^ (b volb,, Pans, 1839-1842* 2ncl <3d.,with>prefaco 
by.E. Littrc*. Pans, i8()4,; 5th cd, 1893-1894; Eng, trans. ftarnct 
M^rtineau, 2 vols , Pondon 1853 ; 3 vols London and Ntw York. 
1696)-: i>fseT^>wf^s sur Vespfii' poiitif (Paris, 1844; Btig. tmns, with 
oxpliuuuliQii B S. Booslcy, 1905); Qrdro st pfcgrAs {tb, 1848); 

.s,Mr llOnsomhh de posttiutsmei (1848, Bngj tranii, Jf. Hv Badges, 
Ljondon* 185;) , Systdme do politique posUivc, ou Trmte de sociologie 
(4 vol^ , Paris, 1852 18 S4; ed, 1898 ; Eng tran*? with analysis and 
explanatory' stim maty liy Bridget, F. Hnrnson, E. S; Beesley and 
others* 1875^1879)'; CaUchtstm, postitmste^ (Ifarw, iflya ; 3rd od*, 
1890; Eag. trans, R. Congrevei. I 4 )nd* i858» 3|d od-, 1891);; 
Appel aux Consefvaiettrs (Pans. 1833 axidfiSy^) ,, Synthase suhieUtve. 
H856 and i8;r8) ; Essm pJnlos mMkhfnatique (Paris,. 1878) ; P. 
Dfescours and^ll Gordon Jones, Fundummtal Priaeipkif op Positive 
PMojt. (trans. 1905), with»biog. prefaeehy E. S. Beesley^ The Letters 
of Camie have IjsBett'ipublwhed^as.foJlOwe, — the letter®., to .Ii|» Valat 
and JL S, Mill, in La Cnti^io.phik)SQphiqH& (1877)^;, correspondenoe' 
with Mde. de Vkiix [ih , 1804); Coyrespondance iitmftc d*A'ug. Comte 
(1903 foil ) ;•• Lettns tnMites de J, S. MtU d Aug. Cotniepubi. atm Us 
rip&nses dM CemUe (1899). 

Cntitism. . S Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism •, H, 
Bridges' reply to Mill, T/te Unity of Comte* $ Life and Doctrines (1866) ; 
Herbert Spencer’s essay on the Genesis of Science and pamphlet on 
The Classification of the Sciences ; Huxhy's Scientific Aspects of 
BOaitivtsm/' m liis Lav Sermons; E* ('ongrevoi Esmye Political. 
Social and Pehsious (1874) J J» Fiake, Outhms of Cosmic PhUosophy 
( i#y4) ; G H. Lewes, Uestory, of Philosophy , vaH* iL ; Edward Caird* ? 
The* Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte (Glas^w, 1885) ; ■ 

Htrmann Gruber. Aug. Comte dev Begfiender dts Posmmsmus. Sein | 
und seine Lekre (Freiburg, 1889) and Der Poeitiinamus^ uem 
Tode AMe.\ Comtes bts amf tmsere Tageu (Freib> x89i)/„ 

L. I* 4 vy 43 ruhh La Philosophie d^Aug. Qnnie (Pons, i9Po) ; H* O. 
Hutton, Comte^s Theory of Man^s Future. (1877), Comte, the Man and 
the Founder (1891)', Comte* s Life and Work (iw^) ; E; db Roberty, 
Aum. Comte* et HnrbeH Bpmeer r 894 ‘) .* J*- Watson, Gonm, Milt \ 

mi Spmmn An outMtm of Pkiios^ (^89^ smdi j 0 if 9 )n:. Millets Lot | 
SauvAvaiMMdfapfis^Augf < 

Le SysUme pokliqm d*Ajug^ C^mk, (t^oy) J G. Dumas, Psychologic j 
de deux Messies positivistks{i^oi). (Jl Mb. ; X.) 


(^amsHdfxo^ revel, or a c6iiq>afny ofc revdlers)^ in ther 
later mytholiogy ofi the Qonei^s^ the guA of fostive mirtl^ bi 
dassic mythology the persN^nifiioatioil does not exist ; but Cotnm 
appcjauasinctiie Kmoves, otlksmpiims oftPidurt^, of Phiostratus, 
a writer of the century avd* uta. winged youth, slumbering in 
a standing attitude, his 1^ crossed*, his countenance fiushed with 
wine, hisi head— which is sunk upem his breastN-^owned with 
dewy fiowers, his left hand' feebly grasping a hunting spear, his 
i%ht an inverted eords. Ben Jonsontiittrodum Comus, in his 
Fhcmmi^^ ia* ¥ietuei(i£iig)^ as the portly 
jovial patron of good cheer, “ First father of sauce and dfcviscr of 
|eify.“ Im the Comm, swe Phagesifasia Cm^menti; Somninm 
(i6d 8, and at Oxford;, 1634), a moral allegory by a Dutch author, 
Hendrik van der Putten^ or Eiycius Pnteanus, ihe conception is 
more nearly akin to Milton^, and Comus is a being whose 
enticements are more disguised and delicate than those of 
Jonson^s deity. But Milton’s Comus is a creation of his own. 
His story is one 

“ Which never yet was hoard in talo or song 
From f^d or* modern bard, iniliaJl or bower " 

Bomifrom the loves of Bacchus and Circe, heis “ much likn his 
father, but his mother more ” — a sorcerer, like her, w:ho gives- to 
travellers a magk draught that changes their human face into 
the “ brutal form of some wild* beast,” and, hiding from them 
theit own foul disfigurement, makes them forget all the pure ties 
of life, “ to roll with pleasure in a sensual sty.” 

COimN, JOHN;(d. c. 1300); Scottish/ baron, was.a son of John 
Comyn (d. 12*74), justiciar of Calloway, who was a nephow of the 
constablfe of Scotland, Alexander Comyn, earl of Buchan (d. 
izSg), and of the powerful and wcaltliy Walter Comyn, eaxl of 
Mentieth (d. 1258). Withihis uncle the earlof Buchan, die- elder 
Comyn took a prominent part in the affairs of Scotland* during 
the latter part of the i3tn century, and’ he had interests and 
estates in England as well as in his native land* He fought for 
Henry HI. at Northampton and) at Lewes, and was afterwards 
imprisoned for a* short time m* London. The younger Comyn, who 
had inherited the lordship of Badenoch from his great-uncle the 
earl of Mentieth j was^appointedfone of the guardians of Scotland 
in 1286, and slwed in the negotiations between Edward L and 
the Scots in 1289 and 1^90. When Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, died ih» 1290, Comyn was one of' the claimants for the 
Scottish throne, but he did not press his candidature, and like the 
other Comyns uiged'the clkim of John de BaliOl. After support- 
ing Baliol m his rising against Edward L, Comyn submitted' to 
the^Englilsh king in V2e)6 ; he was sent to reside in England, but 
returned ’to Scotland shortly before* his deadv. 

Gomyn*^ son> John roMVNi(d. r3o6), called! the “ rod €omyn,” 
is* more famous. Like* his father ho assisted ‘Baliol in his nsing 
against Edward I., and' he was for some* time a hostage in 
l^glandi Having been made guardian of ScoHand* after tho 
batrio of Falkirk in 1298^^ he led the* resistance to the- English 
king for about five years-, and then early in 1304* made aus honour- 
able surrender. Comyn is chiefly known for his memomble 
qiiatre! with Robert the* Bruce. The origih- of the dispute is 
uncertain. Doubtless the two regarded’ each other as rivals ; 
Comyn may have- refUsed'to join* in the insurrection planned by 
Btucet A’t all events the pair met at Dumfries ih JWnimry 1 306 ;• 
during a heated* altercation charges of treocheiy were made, and' 
Comyn was stabbed^o death either l>y Bruoe or by his fbllowers. 

Another member ofHhe'Comyn family wHo took an active part- 
ih Scottish affairs duriftg these troubled’ times ii John Gomyn^ 
earl of* Buchan (d: c. 13x3). This earl^ a son of Eori Alexander, 
was constable of Scotland, and' was first an ally and' then an- 
enemy of Robert the Btuce. 

OOff AORB (a corruption of com-acre); in Irelhndj a system of 
letting land, mostly ih small patches, and usuoll’y fbr tbe ^wth 
of' potatoes as a kind of return mste^id of’wagea. Pt* w now 
practically obsolete. 

\603NfAirP, THOMAA JEFFBHSBR (iSoir- American. 
Biblical scholar; was bom at Brandon, Vermont, on* the 13th' 
of December 1^62. Gtaduating at Middlebury College ih >823*, 
he became^ tutor iU' ttie* Columbian University^ (how (Seorge 
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Washington University) 1825 to rS^ 7, of Oi^k, 

liatirr aiwi' German at WatervOle Cblfego (now Cdthy G6llege) 
ftom idif tb 1853, profesoorof bibHcal^iteratore and^criticfettn in 
Hamilton (New York) THeoIbgical Institute ftom 1835' to* 1851, 
and professor of Hfebrew and of Biblical exegesia in Rochester 
Theolbgical Seminary fmm 1831 to 18^57. fVom 1857' to. 1^5 
he was employed by ttie Atnerican Bible ‘Uhion on the revision 
of the New Testament (kSYi), He married* in 1*830 Hannah 
O^Brien GhapKh (1609-1865)5 who was herself* the author of 
Tht Edmest Mttfi) a biograpliy of^ Adonimm Jlidson (1855), 
and’ of' Th^ History of the English Bible (1859), besides being 
her husband's ablt assistant in his Hebrew studies. He died in 
Brooklyn*, New York, on the 30th of April 1891. Gonant was 
the* fbremost Hebrew scholar' of his time in America. His 
treatise, The Mtuning and Use of "^ Bopthtin^* PkilologicaHy 
and Hisioncally Investtgated {i&Sa), an ** appendix to the revised 
versibn erf * the* Gospel by Matthew,” is a valuable summary of 
tlie- evidence for Baptist doctrine. Hb translated and edited 
Gesenins'i^ Hi^iew (Grammar (1839 ; 1877), and published 

revised'^versions with notes of Job (*1856), Genesis (1868^, Psedins 
(1871), Pioverhs (1872), Isaiah i.-xiii, 22' (1874), and* //tV/wVaZ 
Books of tke Old Testameni, Joshua to II Kings (1884)1 

OCWATION (from Lat. conuri, to attempt, strive), a psycho- 
logical term, originally chosen by Sir William Hamilton {Lectures 
on Metaphysics f pp. i27 fblL), used generally of an attitude of 
mind involving a tendency to take action, eg. when one decides 
to remove an object which is causing a painful* sensation, or to 
try to interrupt an unpleasant train of thought. This use of 
the word tends to lay emphasis on the mind as self-determined 
in relation to external objects. Another less common use of the 
word is to descrilie the pleasant or painful sensations which 
accompany muaeiilar activity ; the conahve phenomena, thus 
regarded; are psychic changes brought about by external causes. 

The chief difficulty in connexion with Conation is tlmt of 
distinguishing it from Feeling, a term of very vague significance 
both* in technical' and in common usage. Thus the German 
psychologist F. Brentano holdis that no real distinction can 
be made. He argues that the mental process from sorrow or 
dissatisfaction, through hope for a change and courage to act, 
up* to the voluntary determination which issues in action, is 
a single homogeneous whole (Ps^rliologte, pp. 308-309). The 
mem* fact, however, that the senes is conUnuous is no ground* 
for not distinguishing its parts ; if it were so, it would be im- 
possible to distinguish by separate names the various colours 
m the solkr spectrum, or indeed perception ftom conception. 
A more material objection, moreover, is that, in point of fact, 
the* feeling of pleasure or pam roused by a given stimulus is 
specifically different from, and indeed may not lie followed by, 
the detemiination to modify or reiTro\»e^ it. Pleasure* and pain, 
i,e. hedonic sensation per se, are essentially distinct from appetition 
and*! aversion ; the pleasures of hearing* musk or* enjoying sun- 
shine are not in general accompanied any volitional activity*. 
It is. true that painful sensations are generally accompanied liy 
defihite* aversion or a* tendency to tal^ action, but the* cases of 
positivo pleasure are amply sufficient to support a distinction. 
Therefore, though in ordinary language such phrases as “ feeling 
aversion ” are' quite legitimate, accurate psychology compels 
us* to confine feelings” to states of consciousnes.s in which no 
conative activity is^ present, t.e. to the psychic phenomena of^ 
pka-sure or pain* considered" in and by ihemselVes. The study 
of’ suchr plienomena is specifically* described as Hbdonics (Gr. 

pl^smm) OT' Algedilwiics (Gr. uXy^jSwy, pain)*; the latter* 
term was coined by H. R. Marshall (in Pdin, Pleasure and^ 
AostheUcs, 1894); but has not been generally used. 

The problem of conation k clbseiy related tt> that of Attention 
(i^.ri); whkh indeed, regarded 'as active consciousness, implies 
conation (G. T; Ladd, Psychology, 1894; p. 213): Thus, whenever 
the mihd' deBberateiy focusses itself upon* a particular object, 
thewkiinplied'a psychic effbrt (for the relation between Attcm 
tion and" Conation) see G, F; Stout, AntdvHe Psychjoiogy, book i: 
chap. vil). All conscious action, and in a less degree even 
unconscious ot reflex action, implies attention ; When the mind 
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attends ” to aiwy given external object, the organ through the 
medium of whkb infiWm«/tion‘ regarding that object is conveyed 
to t he m ind is set in motion. (6^ Psychology.) 

OOWA) SEBASTIANO ( 1679-1 764)^ Italian painter of the 
Florentine sdiool, was bom at Gaeta*, and studied at Naples 
under pyancesco* Solimena. In 1706, along with his brother 
Giovanni, who acted as his assistant, he settled at Rome, where 
for severahyears he worked in chalk only, to improve his drawing 
He was patronized by the Cardinal Ottohorri, who introduced 
him to Clement XI. and a Jeremiah painted in' the church of 
St John Lateran was rewarded^ by the pope with knighthood 
and‘ by the cardinal with a diamond cross. His fame grew 
quickly, and he received the patronage of most of the crowneti 
heads of 'Europe. He painted till near the day of his death, and 
left behind him an immense number of pictures, mostly of a 
brillknt and showy kind, which are distributed among the 
churches of Italy. Of Ihese the Ptobatica, or* Pool of Siloam, 
in the hospital of Santa Maria d^lla Scala, at Siena, is considered 
the finest. 

GOfV€AIINBAIf, a fishing port of western France m the depart- 
ment of Finist^e, 14 m. by road S.E. of Quimper. Pq>i (1906) 
7887. The town occupies a picturesque situation on an inlet 
opening into the Bay of La Foret. The old portion stands on 
an island, and is surrounded by ramparts, part 5 of. which are 
believed' to date from the 14th century. It is an important centre 
of the sardine, mackerel and Ibbster fisheries. Sardine-preserv- 
ing, boat-building and the manufacture of sardine-boxes arc 
carried on. 

OONOBPGidN, a province of southern Chile, lying between 
the provinces of Mkule and Ruble on the N. and Bio-Bio on the 
S., and* extending’ from the l^dfic to the Argentine boundary. 
Its outline is very irregular, the Itata nver forming its northern 
boundary, and the Bio-Bio and one of its tributaries a part of 
Its southern boundary. Area (estimated) 3252 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1895) 188,190. Goncepcidn is the most important province 
of southern Chilfe because of its advantageous commercial 
position, fertility and productive indU.stries. Its coast is indented 
by two large well-sheltered bays, Talcahuano and Arauco, the 
former* having the ports of Talcahuano, Penco and El Tom6, 
and' the latter Coronel and* Lota. Its railway communications 
are good, and the Bio-Bio, which crosses its S.W. comer, has 
100 m. of navigable channel. The province produces wheat 
and manufactures flbur for export ; its wines are reputed the 
best in Chilb, cattle are bredin largt? numbers, wool is produced, 
and cimsiderable timber is shipped. Near the coast are extensive 
deposits* of coal, which is shipped from Lota and Coronel, the 
former bemg the site of the most productive coal-mine m South 
America. The climate is mild and the rainfall is abundant. 
Large coppei ^smelling and glass works have been established 
at Lota because of its coal resources. 'Fhe valley of the Itata is 
largely devoted to vine cultivation, and the port of this district, 
El Tbm^, is noted for its wine vaults and' trade. It also possesses 
a small woollen factory. The principal towns are on the coast 
and had in 1895 'the following*populktions : Taltahuano, 10,431 ; 
Lota, 9797 (largely- operatives in tbe mines and smelting worl^) ; 
Coronel, 4575 ; and El Tom^, 3977. 

OONGBPCidN, a city of southern Chile,^ capital of a province 
and department of the same name, on the right hank of the 
Bio^'Bio river, 7 m, above its mouth, and 355 m. S.S.W. of Santiago 
by rail. Pop. (1895) 39^837 ; (1902, estimated) 49>3S7- is 
the oommerciab centre of a rich* agricultural region, but because 
of* obstructions at the mouth of tiie Bio-Bio its trade passes in 
great part tnraugh* the port of Talcahuano, 8 m. distant by rail 
The small port of Penco, situated on the same bay and 10 m. 
distant by rail, also receives a part of* the tradk because of 
official restrictions at Talcahuano. Concepcibn is one of the 
SQiathcm termini) of the Chilean central railway, by which it is 
connected with Santiago to the N., with Valdivia and Puerto 
Mbntt to the S*, and* with the port of Talcahuano, .pother line 
extends sow, tbwajjd« through* the Chilean coal-produeing’ districts 
' to Curanilhu^, cro^ng the Bio*»Bio by a steel viaduct 6000 ft. 
long on 62 skeleton piers ; and' a short line of 10 m. runs 
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northward to Penco. The Bio-Bio is navigable above the city for 
100 m, and considerable traffic comes through this channel The 
districts tributaiy to Concepci6n produce wheat, wine, wool, 
cattle, coal and timber, and among the industrial establishments 
of the city are flour mills, furniture and carriage factories, dis- 
tilleries and breweries. The city is built on a level plain but 
little above the sea-level, and is laid out in regular squares with 
broad streets. It is an episcopal see with a cathedral and several 
fine churches, and is the scat of a court of appeal. The city 
was founded by Pedro de Valdivia in 1550, and received the 
singular title of “ Concepcidn del Nuevo Extremo.^^ It was 
located on the bay of Talcahuano where the town of Penco now 
stands, about 9 m. from its present site, but was destroyed by 
earthciuakes in 1570, 1730 and 1751, and was then (1755) re- 
moved to the margin of the Bio-Bio. In 1835 it was again laid 
in ruins, a graphic description of which is given by Charles 
Darwin in TJu Voyage of H.MS, Beagle^ The city was twice 
burned by the Araucanians during their long struggle against 
the Spanish colonists. 

CONCEPCidN, or Villa Concepcion, the principal town and 
a river port of northern Paraguay, on the Paraguay river, 138 m. 
(234 m. by river) N. of Asunci6n, and about 345 ft. above sea- 
level Pop. (1895, estimate) 10,000, laigely Indians and mestizos. 
It is an important commercial centre, and a port of call for the 
river steamers trading with the Brazilian town of Corumbd, 
Matto Grosso. It is the principal point for the exportation of 
Paraguay tea, or “yerba matd '' {Ilex paraguayensts). The 
town has a street railway and telephone service, a national 
college, a public school, a market, and some important com- 
mercial establishments. The neighbouring country is sparsely 
settled and produces little except forest products. Across the 
river, in the Paraguayan Chaco, is an English missionary station, 
whose territory extends inland among the Indians for many 
miles. 

CONCEPT ^ (Lat. conceptiis, a thought, from concipere, to 
take together, combine in thought ; Gcr. Begnfl), in philosophy, 
a term applied to a general idea derived from and considered 
apart from the particulars observed by the senses. The mental 
process by which this idea is obtained is called abstraction (q.v.). 
By the comparison, for instance, of a number of boats, the mind 
abstracts a certain common quality or qualities in virtue of which 
the mind affirms the general idea of “ boat.” Thus the connota- 
tion of the tenn “ boat,” being the sum of those qualities in 
respect of which all boats are regarded as alike, whatever their 
individual peculiarities may be, is described as a ” concept.” 
The psychic process by which a concept is affirmed is called 
“ Conception,” a term which is often loosely used in a concrete 
sense for ” Concept ” itself. It is also used even more loosely 
as synonymous in the widest sense with ‘‘ idea,” ” notion.” 
Strictly, however, it is contrasted with ‘‘perception,” and 
implies the mental reconstruction and combination of sense- 
given data. Thus when one carries one’s thoughts back to a 
series of events, one constructs a psychic whole made up of parts 
which take definite shape and character by their mutual inter- 
relations. This process is called conceptuul synthesis , the possi- 
bility of which is a sine qua non for the exchange of information 
by speech and writing. It should be noticed that this (very 
common) psychological interpretation of ” conception ” differs 
from the metaphysical or general philosophical definition given 
above, in so far as it includes mental presentations in which the 
universal is not specifically distinguished from the particulars. 
Some psychologists prefer to restrict the term to the narrower 
use which excludes all mental states in which particulars are 
cognized, even though the universal be present also. 

In biology conception is the coalescence of the male and female 
generative elements, producing pregnancy. 

^ The word ** conceit " m its various semes (^‘ idea," " plan," 
“ fancy," " imagination," and, by modem extension, an over- 
weening sense 01 one’s own value) is likewise denved ultimately 
from the Latin conexpete^ It appears to have been formed directly 
from the English derivative " conceive ** ^xi the an|dogy of " deceit ” 
from " deceive." According to the New English Siettonary there is 
AO intermediate form in Old Ffjpnch. 
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CONCBPTUAUSM (from Concept ”), in philosophy, a 
term applied by modem writers to a scholastic theory of the 
nature of universals, to distinguish it from the two extremes of 
Nominalism and Realism. The scholastic philosophers took up 
the old Greek problem as to the nature of tme reality — ^whether 
the general idea or the particular object is more truly real. 
Between Realism which asserts that the genus is more real than 
the species, and that particulars have no reality, and Nominalism 
according to which genus and species are merely names (nomina, 
flatus vocts), Conceptualism takes a mean position. The con- 
ceptualist holds that universals have a real existence, but only 
in the mind, as the concepts which unite the individual things : 
e.g. there is in the mmd a general notion or idea of boats, by 
reference to which the mind can decide whether a given object 
is, or is not, a boat. On the one hand ” boat ” is something 
more than a mere sound with a purely arbitrary conventional 
significance ; on the other it has, apart from particular things 
to which it applies, no reality ; its reality is purely abstract or 
conceptual. This theory was enunciated by Abelard in opposi- 
tion to Roscellinus (nominalist) and William of Champeaux 
(realist). He held that it is only by becoming a predicate that 
the class-notion or general term acquires reality. Thus similai ity 
(conformttas) is observed to exist between a number of objects 
in respect of a particular quality or qualities. This quality 
becomes real as a mental concept when it is predicated of all the 
objects possessing it (” quod de pluribus natum est praedicari ”). 
Hence Abelard’s theory is alternatively known as Sermonism 
(sermo, “ predicate ”). His statement of this position oscillates 
markedly, inclining sometimes towards the nominalist, some- 
times towards the realist statement, using the arguments of the 
one against the other. Hence he is described by some as a 
realist, by others as a nominalist. When he comes to explain 
that objective similarity in things which is represented by the 
class-concept or general term, he adopts the theological Platonic 
view that the ideas which are the archetypes of the qualities 
exist in the mind of God. They are, therefore, ante rem, in re 
and post rem, or, as Avicenna stated it, umversalia ante multi- 
plicitatem, tn multi phetiate, post multi pltcttatem. (See Logic, 
Metaphysics.) 

CONCERT (through the Prench from Lat. con-, with, and 
certare, to strive), a term meaning, in general, co-operation, 
agreement or union ; the more specific usages being, in music, 
for a public performance by instrumentalists, vocalists or both 
combined, and in diplomacy, for an understanding or agreement 
for common action between two or more states, whether defined 
by treaty or not. The term “ Concert of Europe ” has been 
commonly applied, since the congress of Vienna (1814-1815), 
to the European powers consulting or acting together in questions 
of common interest. (See Alliance and Europe : History.) 

CONCERTINA, or Melodion (Fr. concertina, Ger. Zieh- 
harmonica or Bandoneon), a wind instrument of the seraphine 
family with free reeds, forming a link in the evolution of the 
harmonium from the mouth organ, intermediate links being the 
cheng and tlie accordion. The concertina consists of two 
hexagopal or rectangular keyboards connected by a long ex- 
pansible bellows of many folds similar to that of the accordion. 
The keyboards are furnished with rows of knobs, which, on being 
pressed down by the fingers, open valves admitting the air 
compressed by the bellows to the free reeds, which are thus set 
in vibration. These free reeds consist of narrow tongues of 
brass riveted by one end to the inside surface of the keyboard, 
and having their free ends slightly bent, some outwards, some 
inwards, the former actuated by suction when the bellows are 
expanded, the latter by compression. The pitch of the note 
depends upon the length and thickness of the reeds, reduction 
of the length tending to sharpen the pitch of the note, while 
reduction of the thickness lowers it. T^e bellows being unpro- 
vided with a valve can only draw in and emit the air through the 
reed valves. In order to produce the sound, the concertina is 
held horizontally between the hands, the bellows being by turns 
compressed and expanded. The English concertina, invented 
and patented by Sir Charles Wheatstone in 1829, the year of the 
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reputed invention of the accordion is constructed with a 
double action, the same note being pr^uced on compressing 
and expanding the bellows, whereas in the German concertina 
or accordion two different notes are given out. Concertinas 
are made in complete families — treble, tenor, bass and double 
bass, having a combined total range of nearly seven octaves. 
The compass is as follows : — 

Treble concertina, double action 


Tenor concertina, single action 



Bass concertina, single action ; 



Double bass concertina, single action 


r:. ^ 


The tinibre of the concertina is penetrating but soft, and 
capable of the most delicate gradations of tone. This quality 
is due to a law of acoustics governing the vibration of free reeds 
by means of which fortes and pianos are obtained by varying 
the pressure of the wind, as is also the case with the double reed 
or the single or beating reed, while the pressure of the reed with 
the lips combined with greater pressure of wind produces the 
harmonic overtones which are not given out by free reeds. 
The English concertina possesses one peculiarity which renders 
it unsuitable for playing with instruments tuned according to 
the law of equal temperament, such as the pianoforte, har- 
monium or melodion, i.e, it has enharmonic intervals between 
Gtf and Ab and between Djj and Eb. The German concertina 
is not constructed according to this system ; its compass extends 
down to C or even Bb, but it is not provided with double action. 
It is possible on the English concertina to play diatonic and 
chromatic passages or arpeggios in legato or staccato style with 
rapidity, shakes single and double in thirds ; it is also possible 
to play in parts as on the pianoforte or organ and to produce 
very rich chords. Concertos were written for concertina with 
orchestra by Molique and Regondi, a sonata with piano by 
Molique, while Tschaikowsky scored in his second orchestral 
suite for four accordions. 

The aeola, constructed by the representatives of the original 
firm of Wheatstone, is a still more artistically developed con- 
certina, having among other improvements steel reeds instead 
of brass, which increase the purity and delicacy of the timbre. 

See also Accordion ; Cheng ; Harmonium ; Free-Reed 
Vibrator. (K S ) 

CONCERTO (Lat. concerius, from certare, to strive, also con- 
fused with concentus), in music, a term which appears as early 
as the beginning of the 17th century, at first as a title of 
no very definite meaning, but which early acquired a sense 
justified by its etymology and became applied chiefly to com- 
positions in which unequal instrumental or vocal forces are 
brought into opposition. 

Although by Baches time the concerto as a polyphonic instru- 
mental form was thoroughly established, the term frequently 
appears in the autograph title-p^es of his church cantatas, 
even when the cantata contains no instrumental prelude. Indeed, 
so entirely does the actual concerto form, as Bach understands it, 
d^end upon the opposition of masses of tone unequal in volume 
with a compensating inequality in power of commanding atten- 
tion, that Bach is able to rewrite an instrumental movement 
as a chorus without the least incongruity of style. A splendid 
example of this is the first chorus of a university festival cantata, 
Vereintgie Zwietracht der wechselndm Saiten, the very title of 
which (** united contest of turn-about strings”) is a perfect 
definition of the earlier form of concerto grosso, in which the 
chief mass of the orchestra was opposed, not to a mere solo 
instrument, but to a small group called the concertino, or else 


the whole work was for a large orchestral mass in which tutti 
passages alternate with passages in which the whole orchestra 
IS dispersed in every possible kind of grouping. But the special 
significance of this particular chorus is that it is arranged from 
the second movement of the first Brandenburg concerto ; and 
that while the orchestral material is imaltered except for trans- 
position of key, enlargement of force and substitution of trumpets 
and drums for the original horns, the whole chorus part has been 
evolved from the solo part for a kit violin (vtoUno piccolo). This 
admirably illustrates Bach’s grasp of the true idea of a concerto, 
namely, that whatever the relations may l>e between the forces 
in respect of volume of sound, the whole treatment of the form 
must depend upon the healthy relation of function between 
that force which commands more and that which commands 
less attention. Cetens paribus the individual, suitably placed, 
will command more attention than the crowd, whether m real 
life, drama or instrumental music. And in music the human 
voice, with human words, will thrust any orchestral force into 
the background, the moment it can make itself heard at all. 
Hence it is not surprising that the earlier concerto forms should 
show the closest affinity (not only in general aesthetic principle, 
but in many technical details) with the form of the vocal aria, 
as matured by Alessandro Scarlatti. And the treatment of the 
orchestra is, muiatis mutandis, exactly the same in both. The 
orchestra is entrusted with a highly pregnant and short summary 
of the main contents of the movement, and the solo, or the 
groups corresponding thereto, will either take up this material 
or first introduce new themes to be combined with it, and, in 
short, enter into relations with the orchestra very like those 
between the actors and the chorus in Greek drama. If the 
aria before Mozart may be regarded as a single large melody 
expanded by the device of the ritornello so as to give full ex- 
pression to the power of a singer against an instrumental accom- 
paniment, so the polyphonic concerto form may be regarded as 
an expansion of the aria form to a scale worthy of the larger and 
purely instrumental forces employed, and so rendered capable 
of absorbing large polyphonic and other types of structure 
incompatible with the lyric idea of the aria. The da capo form, 
by which the aria had attained its full dimensions through the 
addition of a second strain in foreign keys followed by the 
original strain da capo, was absorbed by the polyphonic concerto 
on an enormous scale, both in first movements and finales (see 
Bach’s Klavier concerto inE, Violin concerto in E . first movement), 
while for slow movements the ground bass (see Variations), 
diversified by changes of key (Klavier concerto in D minor), 
the more melodic types of binary form, sometimes with the 
repeats ornamentally varied or inverted (Concerto for 3 klaviers 
in D minor. Concerto for klavier, flute and violm m A minor), 
and in finales the rondo form (Violm concerto in E major, 
Klavier concerto in F minor) and the binary form (3rd Branden- 
burg concerto) may be found. 

When conceptions of musical form changed and the modem 
sonata style arose, the peculiar conditions of the concerto gave 
nse to problems the difficulty of which only the highest classical 
intellects could appreciate or solve. The number and contrast 
of the themes necessary to work out a first movement of a sonata 
are far too great to be contained within the single musical 
sentence of Bach’s and Handel’s ritornello, even when it is as 
long as the thirty bars of Bach’s Italian concerto (a work in 
which every essential of the polyphonic concerto is reproduced 
on the harpsichord by means of the contrasts between its full 
roister on the lower of its two keyboards and its solo stops on 
both). Bach’s sons had taken shrewd steps in forming the 
new style ; and Mozart, as a boy, modelled himself closely on 
Johann Christian Bach, and by the time he was twenty was 
able to write concerto ntomellos that gave the orchestra admir- 
able opportunity for asserting its character and resource in the 
statement in charmingly epigrammatic style of some five or 
six sharply contrasted themes, afterwards to be worked out with 
additions by the solo with the orchestra’s co-operation and 
intervention. As 'the scale of the works increases the problem 
becomes very difficult, because the alternation between solo and 
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tutd msilf produces a sectbiml type of structui^ mcompatirbte 
with the high degree of ocganizatioa raquired in first movwmenta ; 
yet frequent altcrnatian is evicktttly necessary^ as the orchestrai 
solo is audibie only alwve a very subdued orchestral aecompani^ 
ment, and it wotild be highly inartistic to use the orchestra for no 
other pmpose. Hence in the dasska! cmxerto the rttorneUo 
is never abandoned^ in spite of the enormem dimensions to 
which the sonata style expanded it. And though from the 
time of Mendelssohn onward most composers have seemed to 
regard it as a conventional impcdiraeist easily abandoned^ it 
may be doubted whether any modern ooncerto^ except the four 
magaiificent fnmniiilea ol Brahnm^ and Dr Jcni€hiiii’'s Hungarian 
concerto, possesses hist mcA^ements in which the cnrcbsstra 
seems to en^oy breathing space. And certamly in the classkai 
concerto the entry of the solo instninaent,. after the long operang 
tutti, is always dramatic in direct proportost to its dcky. The 
great danger in handling so long an orchestral prelude is that 
the wor k may for some mmutes be indistingnidaable frcnoi a 
symphony and thus the entry of the solo may be unexpected 
without being inevitable. This is especially the case if the 
composer has treated bk opening tutti like the exposition of a 
sonata movement, and made a deliberate transitim iiroiiii his 
first group of themes to a second! group in a complcmentaiy key, 
even if the transitioa is only temporary, as in Beethoven's C 
minor conoerto. Mozart keeps his whole* tutti in tbic tonic, 
relieved only by his mastery of sudden subsidiary naodtelation ; 
and so perfect is his marshaling at hk resources that in his 
hands a tutti a hundred bars long p€^s by with the efiect. of a 
splendid pageant, of which the meaning is evidently about to be 
revealed by the solo. After the C miner concerto, Beethoven 
gra2E^>ed the true function of the opening tutti and enlarged it 
to his new purposes. With an interestmg experiment of Mozart's 
liefoie him, he, in bk G major concerto, Op. 53, allowed the solo 
player to state the opening theme, making the orchestra enter 
pianisstmo in a foreign key, a wonderful incident which has led 
to the absurd statement that he “ abolished the opening tutti," 
and that Mendelssohn in so doing has “ followed! hk example." 
In this concerto he also gave considerable variety of key to the 
openii^ tutti by the use of an important theme which executes 
a considerable series of modulations, an entirely different thing 
from a deliberate modulationi from material in one key to material 
in another. His fifth and last pianoforte concerto, tn E fiat, 
commonly called the “ Emperor," begins with a rhapsodical 
introduction of extreme brilliance for the solo player, followed 
by a tutti of unusual length which is confined to the tonic major 
and minor with a strictness explained by the gorgeous modula- 
tions with which the solo subsequently treats the second subject. 
In this concerto Beethoven also dispenses with tire only really 
conventional feature of the form, namely, the cadenza^ a custom 
elabomled from the operatic ana, in which the singci was allowed 
to extemporize a flourish on a pause near the end. A similar 
pause was made in tlie final ritornello of a concerto, and the 
soloist was supposed to extemporize what should be equivalent 
to a symplionic coda, with results which could not but be deplor- 
able unless the player (or cadenza writer) were either the com- 
poser himself, or capable of entering into hk intentions, like 
Joachim, who lias written the finest extant cadenzas of classical 
violin cocicertoa. 

Brahms's first concerto in D minor, Op. 15, was the result of 
an immense amount of work, and, though on a mass of material 
originally intended for a symphony, was nevertheless so perfectly 
assimilated into the true concerto form that in hk next essay, 
the violin conctsrto, Op. 77, he had no more to learn, and was free 
to moke true innovations He succeeds in presenting the con- 
trasts even of remote keys so immediately that they are service- 
able in the opening tutti and give the form a wider range in 
definitely fuaictional key than any other instrumental music. 
Thus in the opening tutti of the D mmoar concerto the second 
subject is announced in B fiat minor. In the B fiat pianoforte 
concerto, Op, fij, it appears in D minor, and in the double 
concerto, Op. loz, for vmlin and viotonedb in A minor it appears 
in F major. In none of these cases k it in the key in which the 


sob devebps it> and it k reached with a dhnectness sharply 
contrasted with the symphonic deliberation with which it is 
approached b the sob. In the violin concerto. Op. 77, Bmbms 
devebps 0. couiuterpbt in the opposition between sob and 
offchestm,. inasmuch as after the sob has worked out its second 
sul^ect the orchestra bursts in, not with the opening ritornello, 
but with its own version of the material with wh^ the sob 
originally entered. In other words we have now not only the 
development by the solo of material stated by the orchestra 
but also a counter-development by the orchestra of material 
stated by the solo. This concerto is, on the other hand, remark- 
able as being the last in which a blank space is left for a cadenza, 
Brahms having in his friend Joachim a kmdred spirit worthy 
of such trust. In the pianoforte concerto in B flat, and in the 
double concerto/ Op. 102, the idea of an introductory statement 
in which the sob takes paert before the opening tutti is carried 
out on a large scab, and in the double concerto both first and 
second subjects are thus suggested. It is unnecessary to speak 
of the other movements of concerto form, as the sectional 
structure that so easily results from the opposition between solo 
and orchestra is not of great disadvantage to slow movements 
amd finales, which accordingly do not show important difierences 
freom the ordinary types of symphonic and chamber music. 
The scherzo, on the other hand, is normally of too small a range 
of contrast for successful adaptation to concerto form, and the 
solitary great example of its use is the second movement of 
Brahms's B flat pianoforte concerto. 

Nothing is more easy to handle with inartistic or pseudo- 
classic efiectiveness th^ the opposition between a brilliant 
sob player and an orchestra ; and, as the inevitable tendency 
of even the most artistic concerto has been to exhaust the 
resources of the solo instrument in the increased difiiculty of 
making a proper coaatrast between solo and orchestra, so the 
technical difficulty of concertos, has steadily increased until even 
in classical times it was so great that the orthodox definition 
of a concerto is that it is “ an instrumental composition designed 
to show the skill of an executant, and one which is almost 
invariably accompanied by orchestra." This idea is in flat 
violation of the whole history and aesthetics of the farm, which 
can never be understood by means of a study of averages. In 
art the average is always false, and the individual organization 
of the greatest classical works is the only sound basis for general- 
izations, historic or aesthetic. (D. F. T.) 

CONCH (Lat. concha, Gr. Koy^y), a shell, particularly one of 
a mollusc ; hence the term ‘‘ conchology," the science which 
deals with such shells, more used formerly when molluscs were 
studied and classified according to the shell formation ; the word 
is chiefly now used for the collection of shells (see Mollusca, 
and such articles as Gastropoda, Malacostraca, &a). Large 
spiral conchs have been from early times used as a form of 
trumpet, emitting a very loud sound. They ore used in the 
West Indies and the South Sea Islands. The Tritons of ancient 
inythobgy are represented as blowing such wreathed horns." 
In anatomy, the term concha or “ conch " is used of the external 
ear, or of the hollowed central part leading to the meatus ; and, 
in architecture, it is sometimes given to the half dome over 
the semicircular apse of the basilica. In late Roman work at 
Baalbek and Palmyra and in Renaissance buildings shells are 
frequently carved in the heads of circular niches. A low dass 
of the negro or other inhabitants of the Bahamas and the Fbrida 
Keys aire sometimes called “ Conches *' or “ Conkt " from the 
shell-fish which form their staple food. 

O0NCHOID (Gf. and form), a pkne curve 

invented by title Greek mathematician Nicomed^, who devised 
a mcchamcai construction^ for it and applied it to the pro- 
blem of the duplication of* the cube, the construction of two 
mean proportionals between two given quantities:, and possibly 
to the trkection of an angle as in the fith lemma of Arclumedes* 
Frodus grants Nicomedes the credit of this lost application, but 
it k disputed by Pappus, who daims that hk own discovery was 

' Double and triple concertos are concerts with two or three solo 
players. A cosMserto for several add pl«3rera is called a concertante. 
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originai Ibe conchoid hm been employed bf lottr imthe- 
maticiaiifii notably Sit Isaac Ncwtonr, in lha conistiiiction ol 
various cubic curves^ 

The conchoid is generaled as follows :^Let O be a ixed jpoinC 
and BC a fixed straight line ; dtaw any Wwe through O mcei*- 
setting EC in B and tJAk& on the line BO two points such 
that PX PX' a oonstant quantity r 
Thae tlie lotus df X and X' is the 
conchoid* Ihe conchoid is also the 
locus of any pohit on a rod which 
is coynitrained to move so that it 
always passes dnrmigh a fixed poi»t| 
while a fixed point on the rod travels 
along a stfaight bne; To obtain the 
equation to the curve^ draw AO 
perpendknikr to BC, and let AO n j let the constant quantity 
PX^PX'*-!^. Then tafehig O as pole and a line through O 
parallel to BC as the initial line, the j^kr eqiuation a cosec d 
t b, the upper sign referring to the branch more distant from 
0 . The cartesian eqmtion with A as origin and BC as axis oi 
jc is 4* yy - y-). Both branch^ belong to the same 

curve and! are included in this equation. Three fixms of the 
curve imve to be distinguished according to the ratio of a to k 
If a bo greater than b, there will be a node at O and a loop below 
the initial point (curve r in the figure) ; if a equals k there will 
be a cusp at 0 (curve 2) ; if be less than b the curve will not 
pass through 0, bat from the cartesian equation it is obvious 
that O is a conjugate point (curve 3). The curve k symmetrical 
about the axis ol y and has the axis of for its asymptote. 

CONCiBRGE (a French word of unknown origin ; the 
I^tiniased form was ccncergtus or cmcerf^erius), onginalfy the 
guardian of a house or castle, in the middle ages a court official 
who was the custodian of a royal jialace. In Paris, when the 
Palais de ha Ctti ceased about 1360 to be a royal residence and 
became the seat of the courts of justice, the Canaergme was 
turned into a prison. In. modem usage a “ concierge is a 
hall-porter or janitor.. 


CONCINl, COBfClNO (d. 1617), CowT Dxlla Penna, Marshal 
p’Ancre, Italian adventurer, minister of King Louis XIII. of 
France, was a native of Florence. He came to France in the 
train of Mam de’ Medici, and married the queen’s lady-m- 
waiting, Leonora Don, known as Galigai. The credit which 
his wife enjoyed with the queen, his wit, devernes® and boldness 
made his fortune. In 1610 be had purchased the marquisate of 
Ancre and the position of first gentleman-m-waiting. Then he 
obtained successively the governments of Amiens and of Nor- 
mandy, and in 1614 the baton of marshal. From then first 
minister of the realm, he abandoned the policy of Henry IV., com- 
promised his wise Icgjslatian, allowed the treasury tO' pillaged, 
and drew upon himself the hatred of all classes. The nobles 
were bitterly hostile to him, particularly Cond6, with whom he 
negotiated the treaty of Loudon in 1616, and whom he Imd 
arrested in Septemb^ 1616. This was done on the advice of 
Ricbriieu, whoae introduction into politics was favoured by 
Concini* But Louis XilL, incited by his favourite Charles 
d 'Albert, due de Luynes, was tired of Condmi’s tutelage. The 
baron de Vitry received in the king’s name the order to imprison 
him. Apparehended on the bridge of the Louvre, Concini was 
killed tlifi guards on the 24th of April 1617. Leonora 
was accused otS sorcery and sent to tlie stake in the same 


year. 

In 17^ appeared at Brescia a De by D. Sandelhua. 

On the r6le oi Concini see the ffistoifire 4 e Ffance, published under the 
direction of E. Lavisse* voL vi, (1905), by Mari^jol. 


COBGLAVE (Lat, candm^, from ium, togethear, and clm>ist 
a key), strictly a roorai, or set of tooms^ kicked with a key ; in 
this seiise the word is now obsolete in English, though tbs Ntw 
English DMmmy gives an example of its use »o kte as 1753. 
Its present louse application to any private or close assembly, 
especially cccle$ia«ticali,iis derived from its technical application 
to the a^emb^ of cardinals inet for the eleotion of tlie pope, 
with which this article is concerned* 


Conclave is the name applied to that system of strict seclusion 
to which the electors of the pope have been and are submitted, 
formerly as a matter of necesoily, and subsequently b& the 
result of a legislative enactment ; hence the word has come to 
be used of the ckctoml assembly of the cardinals. This system 
goes back only as far as the lath century. 

Elicdm af fte Papm %n AnttquUy, — The very earliest episcopal 
nominations, at Rome as risewhere, seem wit^ut doubt to have 
been made by the direct dioice of the founders of the apostolic 
Christian communities. But this exceptional method was re- 
placed at an early date by that of election. At Rome the method 
of ejection was the same as in other towns ; the Roman clergy 
aiad people and the neighbouring Inshops each took part in it 
in their several cupacitJcs. The people would signify their 
approbation or disapprobation of the candidates more or less 
tumultuously, while the clergy were, strictly speaking, the 
electowil body« met to elect for themselves a new head, and the 
bishops acted as presidents of the assembly and judges of the 
election. The choice hod to meet with general cemaerrt ; but 
we can well imagine that in an assembly ol such size, in which 
the candidates were acclaimed rather than elected by counting 
votes, the various functions were not very distinct, and that 
persons of importance, whether clerical or lay, were bound to 
mftuence the elections, and sometimes decisively. Moreover, 
this form of election lent itself to cabals ; and the.se frequently 
gave rise to quarrels, sometimes involving bloodshed and sdtisms, 
r.4f. the election of antipopcs, os they were later called. Such 
was the case at the elections of Cornelius (251), Damasus (366), 
Boniface (418), Syramachus (49^), Bomfat'e 11 . (530) and others. 
The remedy for this abuse was found m having recourse, more 
or less freely, to tl^e support of the civil power. The cmperoi’ 
Honorias upheld Boniface against his competitor Kulahus, at the 
same time laying down that cases of contested election should 
henceforth be decided by a fresh election ; but this would have 
been a dangerous method and wa.s consequently never applied. 
Theodonc upheld Symmachus against Laurentius Ijecause ht' 
had been elected first and by a greater majority. The accepted 
fact soon became law, and Jc^n II. recognized (532) the nght 
of the Oslrogothic court of Ravenna to ratify the ixmtihcal 
elections. Justinian succeeded to this right together with the 
kingdom which he had destroyed ; he demanded, together with 
the p£iymcnt of a tribute of 3000 golden sdidty that the candidate 
elected should not receive the episcopal consecration till he had 
obtaiiied the confirmation of the emperor. Hence arose long 
vacantHes of the See, indiscreet interference m the elections by 
the imperial officials, and sometimes cases of simony and venality 
This bondage became lighter in the 7th century, owning rather to 
the weakening of the imperial power than to any resistance on 
the part of the [>oj>es. 

pth to 1 2 th Centimes. — From the emperors of the East the 
power naturally passed to those of the West, and it was exercised 
after 824 by the descendants of Charlemagne, who claimed 
timt tl^ election should not proceed until the arrival of their 
envoys. But this did not last long ; at the end of the 9th 
century, Rome, torn by factions, witnessed the scandal of the 
posthumous condemnation of Formosus. This deplorable state 
of affairs lasted almost without mtemiption till the middle of the 
nth century. When the emperors were at Rome, presided 
over the el^ions ; when th^ were away, the rival factions of 
the barons, the Crescentii and the Alberici especially, struggled 
for the spiritual power as they did for the temporal. Dunng 
this period were seen cases of popes imposed by a faction rather 
than elected, and then, at the mercy of lidition, deposed, 
poisoned and thrown into prison, sometimes to be restored by 
force of arms. 

The influence of the Ottos (962-1002) was a lesser evil ; that 
of the en^ror Otto III. was even beneficial, in that it led to the 
election of Gerbert (Silvester IL, in 999). But tliis was onh' 
a temporaary check in the process of decadence, and in 114(1 
dement IL, the successor of the worthless Benedict IX., admitted 
that henceforth not only the consecration but even the dectirm 
of the Roman poHtifis could only take place in presence of the 
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emperor. In fact, after the death of Clement II. the delegates 
of the Roman clergy did actually go to Polden to ask Henry III. 
to give them a pope, and similar steps were taken after the 
death of Damasus IL, who reigned only twenty days. Fortu^ 
natcly on this occasion Henry HI. appointed, just before his 
death, a man of high character, his cousin Bruno, bishop of Toul, 
who presented himself in Rome in company with Hudebrand. 
From this time began the reform. Hildebrand had the elections 
of Victor 11 . (1055), Stephen IX. (1057), and Nicholas 11,(1058) 
carried out according to the canonical form, including the 
imperial ratification. The celebrated bull In nomine Domini 
of the 1 3th of April 1059 determined the electoral procedure ; 
jBhcHoa curious to observe how, out of respwt for tradition, 
it preserves all the former factors in the election 
though their scope is modified ; “In the first place, 
emrdinmie. cardinal bishops shall carefully consider the 
•lection together, then tliey shall consult with the cardinal 
clergy, and afterwards the rest of the clergy and the people 
shall by giving their assent confirm the new election.^* The 
election, then, is reserved to the members of the higher clergy, 
to the cardinals, among whom the cardinal bishops have the 
preponderating position. The consent of the rest of the clergy 
and tlie people is now only a formality. The same was the case 
of the imperial intervention, in consequence of the phrase: 
“ Saving the honour and respect due to our dear son Henry 
(Henry IV.), according to the concession we have made to him, 
and equally to his successors, who shall receive this right person- 
ally from the Apostolic See.” Thus the emperor has no rights 
save those he has received as a concession from the Holy See, 
Gregory VII., it is true, notified his election to the emperor; 
but as he set up a series of five antipopes, none of Gregory’s 
successors asked any more for the imperial sanction. Further, 
by this bull, the emperors would have to deal with the fait 
accompli ; for it provided that, in the event of disturbances 
aroused by mischievous persons at Rome preventing the election 
from being carried out there freely and without bias, the cardinal 
bishops, together with a small number of the clergy and of the 
laity, should be empowered to go and hold the election where 
they should think fit ; that should difficulties of any sort prevent 
the enthronement of the new pope, the pope elect would be 
empowered immediately to act as if he were actually pope. 
This legislation was definitely accepted by the emperor by the 
concordat of Worms (1119). 

A limited electoral body lends itself to more minute legislation 
than a larger body ; the college for electing the pope, thus 
reduced so as to consist in practice of the cardinals only, was 
subjected as time went on to laws of increasing severity. Two 
points of great inmortance were established by Alexander III. 
at the Lateran Council of 1179. The constitution Licet de 
vttanda dtscordta makes all the cardinals equally electors, and 
no longer mentions the lower clergy or the people ; it also 
requires a majority of two- thirds of the votes to decide an 
election. This latter provision, which still holds good, made 
imperial antipopes henceforth impossible. 

Abuses nevertheless arose. An electoral college too small in 
numbers, which no higher power has the right of forcing to 
haste, can prolong disagreements and draw out the 
com:iMv0, course of the election for a long time. It is this 
period during which we actually find the Holy See left 
vacant most frequently for long spaces of time. The longest of 
these, however, gave an opportunity for reform and the remedy 
was found in the conclave, i.<?. in the forced and rigid seclusion 
of the electors. As a matter of fact, this method had previously 
been used, but in a mitigated form ; in 1316, on the death of 
Innocent III., the people of Perugia had shut up the cardinals ; 
and in 1241 the Roman magistrates had confined them within 
the “Septizonium ” ,* they took two months, however, to perform 
the election, Olestine IV. died after eighteen days, and this 
time, in spite of the seclusion of the cardinals, there was an 
interregnum of twenty months. After the death of Qement TV. 
m,x3jS8, the cardinals, of whom seventeen were gathered together 
»j^^y|terbo, allowed two years to pass without coming to an 


agreement ; the magistrates of Viterbo again had recourse to the 
method of seclusion: they shut up the electors in the episcopal 
palace, blocking up all outlets; and since the election still 
delayed, the people removed the roof of the palace and allowed 
nothing but bread and water to be sent in. Under the pressure 
of famme and of this strict confinement, the cardinals finally 
agreed, on the ist of September 1371, to elect Gregory X., after 
an interregnum of two years, nine months and two days. 

Taught by experience^ the new pope considered what steps 
could be taken to prevent the recurrence of such abuses; in 
X274, at the council of Lyons, he promulgated the 
constitution Ubi periculum, the substance of which 
was as follows : At the death of the pope, the cardinals angwyx. 
who were present are to await their absent colleagues 
for ten days ; they are then to meet in one of the papal palaces 
in a closed conclave ; none of them is to have to wait on him 
more than one servant, or two at most if he were ill ; in the 
conclave they are to lead a life in common, not even having 
separate cells ; they are to have no communication with the 
outer world, under pain of excommunication for any who should 
attempt to communicate with them ; food is to be supplied 
to the cardinals through a window which would be under watch ; 
after three days, their meals are to consist of a single dish 
only ; and after five days, of bread and water, with a little 
wine. During the conclave the cardinals are to receive no 
ecclesiastical revenue. No account is to be taken of thosfi^a 
who are absent or have left the conclave. Finally, the election 
is to be the sole business of the conclave, and the magistrates 
of the town where it was held are called upon to see that these 
provisions be observed, Adrian V. and John XX. were weak 
enough to suspend the constitution Ubi periculum ; but the 
abuses at once reappeared ; the Holy See was again vacant for 
long periods ; this further proof was therefore decisive, and 
Celestine V., who was elected after a vacancy of more than 
two years, took care, before abdicating the pontificate, to 
revive the constitution of Gregory X., which was mserted in the 
Decretals (lib. i. tit. vi., de election, cap. 3). 

Since then the laws relating to the conclave have been observed, 
even during the great schism ; the only exception was the 
election of Martin V,, which was performed by the cardinals of 
the three obediences, to which the council of Constance added 
five prelates of each of the six nations represented in that 
assembly. The same was the case up to the i6th century. At 
this period the Italian republics, later Spain, and finally the 
other powers, took an intimate interest in the choice of the 
holder of what was a considerable political power ; and each 
brought more or less honest means to bear, sometimes that of 
simony. It was against simony that Julius II. directed the bull 
Cum tarn divino (1503), which directed that simoniacal ^ 

election of tlie pope should be declared null ; that any “ ** 
one could attack it ; that men should withdraw themselves from 
the obedience of a pope thus elected ; that simoniacal agreements 
should be invalid ; that the guilty cardinals should be excom- 
municate till their death, and that the rest should proceed 
immediately to a new election. The purpose of this measure 
was good, but the proposed remedy extremely dangerous ; it was 
fortunately never applied. Similarly, Paul IV. endeavoured 
by severe punishments to check the intriguing and plotting for 
the election of a new pope while his predecessor was still living ; 
but the bull Cum secundum (1558) was of no effect. 

Pius IV. undertook the task of reforming and completing 
the legislation of the conclave. The bull In eligendis (of October 
ist, 1562), signed by all the cardinals, is a model of piu^iv 
precision and wisdom. In addition to the points 
already stated, we may add the following : that every day 
there was to be a scrutiny, ite. a solemn voting by specially 
prepared voting papers (concealing the name of the voter, and 
to be opened, only in case of an election being made at that 
scrutiny^ and that this was to be followed by the “ accessit,” 
i.e. a second voting, in which the cardinals might transfer their 
suffrages to those who had obtained the greatest number of 
votes in the first. Except in case of uigent matters, the election 
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WAS to form the whole business of the condAve. The eells were 
to be assigned by lot. The functionaries of the conclave were 
to be elected by the secret vote of the Sacred College. The 
most stringent measures were to be taken to ensure seclusion. 
The bull Aetemi Pattis of Gregory XV. (15th of November 

is a collection of minute regulations. In it is the rule 
wjwy compelling each cardinal, before giving his vote, to 
take the oath that he will elect him whom he shall 
judge to be the most worthy ; it also makes rules for the forms of 
voting and of the voting papers, for the counting, the scrutiny, 
and in fact all the processes of the election. A second bull, Decet 
Ramanum Poniificem, of the 12th of March 1622, fixed the 
ceremonial of the conclave with such minuteness that it has not 
been changed since. 

All previous legislation concerning the conclave was codified 
and renewed by Pius X.’s bull, VacaHie Sede Aposiolico (Dec. 
25, 1904), which abrogates the earlier texts, except Leo XIII.'s 
constitution Praedecessores Nostri (May 24, 1882), authorizing 
occasional derogations in circumstances of difficulty, e.g, the 
death of a pope away from Rome or an attempt to interfere 
with the liberty of the Sacred College. The bull of Pius X. is 
rather a codification than a reform, the principal change being 
the abolition of the scrutiny of accession and the substitution 
of a second ordinary scrutiny during the same session. 

On some occasions exceptional circumstances have given rise 
to transitoiy measures. In 1797 and 1798 Pius VI. authorized 
the cardinals to act contrary to such of the laws concerning the 
conclave as a majority of them should decide not to observe, 
as being impossible in practice. Similarly Pius IX., by means 
of various acts which remained secret up till 1892, had taken 
the most minute precautions in order to secure a free and rapid 
election, and to avoid all interference on the part of the secular 
powers. We know that the conclaves in which Leo XIII. and 
Pius X. were elected enjoyed the most complete liberty, and the 
hypothetical measures foreseen by Pius IX. were not applied. 

Until after the Great Schism the conclaves were held in 
various towns outside of Rome ; but since then they 
coaciMve Rome, with the single exception 

at Rome. conclave of Venice (1800), and in most cases 

in the Vatican. 

There was no place permanently established for the purpose, 
but removable wooden cells were installed in the various apart- 
ments of the palace, grouped around the Sistine chapel, in which 
the scrutinies took place. The arrangements prepared in the 
Quirinal in 1823 three times, and for the most 

recent conclaves it was necessary to arrange an inner enclosure 
within the vast but irregular palace of the Vatican. Each 
cardinal is accompanied by a clerk or secretary, known for this 
reason as a conclavist, and by one servant only. With the 
officials of the conclave, this makes about two hundred and 
fifty persons who enter the conclave and have nO further com- 
munication with the outer world save by means of turning-boxes. 
Since 1870 the solemn ceremonies of earlier times have naturally 
not been seen ; for instance the procession which used to celebrate 
the entiy into conclave ; or the daily arrival in pro- 
pnJ^urof ®®Ssion of the clergy and the brotherhoods to enquire 
’ at the “ rota ’’ (turning-box) of the auditors of the 
Rota : ** Habemusne Pontificem ? and tlieir return accompanied 
by the chanting of the “ Vent Creator " ; or the “ Marshal of the 
Holy Roman Church and perpetual guardian of the conclave 
visiting the churches in state. But a crowd still collects morning 
and evening in the great square of St Peter's, towards the time 
of the completion of the vote, to look for the smoke which rises 
from the burning of the voting-papers after each session ; when 
the election has not been efiected, a little straw is burnt with 
the papers, and the column of smoke then apprises the spectators 
that they have stQl no pope. Within the conclave, the cardinals, 
alone in the epmmon hall, usually the Sistine chapel, proceed 
morning and evening to their double vote, ^e direct vote and 
the “accessit*^ Sometimes these sessions have been very 
numerous; for example, in 1740, Benedict XIV. was only 
elected after 255 scrutinies ; on other occasions, however, and 


notably in the case of the last few popes, a well-defined majority 
has soon been evident, and there nave been but few scrutinies. 
Each vote is immediately counted by three scrutators, appointed 
in rotation, the most minute precautions being taken to ensure 
that the voting shall be secret and sincere. When one cardinal 
has at last obtained two-thirds of the votes, the dean of the car- 
dinals formally asks him whether he accepts his election, and 
what name he wishes to assume. As soon as he has accepted, the 
first “ obedience or adoration takes place, and immediately 
after the first cardinal deacon goes to the Loggia of St Peter’s 
and announces the great news to the assembled people. The 
conclave is dissolved ; on the following day take place the two 
other “ obediences,'* and the election is officially announced to 
the various governments. If the pope be not a bishop (Gregory 
XVI. was not), he is then consecrated ; and finally, a few days 
after his election, takes place the coronation, from which the ponti- 
ficate is officially dated. The pope then receives the tiara with 
the triple crown, the sign of his supreme spiritual authority. The 
ceremony of the coronation goes back to the 9th century, and the 
tiara, in the form of a high conical cap, is equally ancient (see Tiara). 

In conclusion, a few words should be said with regard to the 
right of veto. In the i6th and 17th centuries the character of 
the conclaves was determined by the influence of what 
were then known as the “ factions,” i.e. the forma- 
tion of the cardinals into groups according to their 
nationality or their relations with one of the Catholic courts 
of Spain, France or the Empire, or again according as they 
favoured the political policy of the late pope or his prede- 
cessor, These groups upheld or opposed certain candidates. The 
Catholic courts naturally entrusted the cardinals ” of the crown,” 
t.e. those of their nation, with the mission of removing, as far 
as lay in their power, candidates who were distasteful to their 
party ; the various governments could even make public their 
desire to exclude certain candidates. But they soon claimed an 
actual right of formal and direct exclusion, which should be 
notified in the conclave in their name by a cardinal charged 
with this mission, and should have a decisive effect ; this is 
what has been called the right of veto. We cannot say pre- 
cisely at what time during the i6th century this transformation 
of the practice into a right, tacitly accepted by the Sacred 
College, took place ; it was doubtless felt to be less dangerous 
formally to recognize the right of the three so^^ereigns each to 
object to one candidate, than to face the inconvenience of 
objections, such as were formulated on several occasions by 
Philip II., which, though less legal in form, might apply to an 
indefinite number of candidates. The fact remains, however, 
that it was a right based on custom, and w»as not supported by 
any text or written concession ; but the diplomatic' right was 
straightforward and definite, and was better than the intrigues 
of former days. During the 19th century Austria exercised, 
or tried to exercise, the right of veto at all the conclaves, except 
that which elected XIII. (1878) ; it did so again at the 
conclave of 1903. On the 2nd of August Cardinal Rampolla 
had received twenty-nine votes, when Cardinal Kolzielsko 
Puzina, bishop of Cracow, declared that the Austrian government 
opposed the election of Cardinal Rampolla ; the Sacred College 
considered that it ought to yield, and on the 4th of August 
elected Cardinal Sarto, who took the name of Pius X. By the 
bull Commissum Nobis (January 20, 1904), Pius X. suppressed 
all right of veto ” or “ exclusion ” on the part of the secular 
governments, and forbade, under pain of excommunication 
reserved to the future pope, any cardinal or conclavist to accept 
from his government the charge of proposing a “ veto,” or to 
exhibit it to the conclave under any form. 

Bibi-iography. — The best and most complete work is Lucius 
lector, Le Conclave, ongtne, htstotre, orgamsatton, Upslatton anctenne 
et moderne (Pans, 1894). See also Ferraris, Prompta Bihhotheca, 
s. V. Papa, art, 1. ; Moroni, Diztonario d% erudizione storico-ecclest- 
astica, s. v. Conclave, Conclavisti, Celia, Eieztone, Esclustva ; Bouix, 
Be Curia Romana, part i. c. x. : De Papa, part vii. (Pans, 1859. 
1870) ; Barbier de Montanlt, Ltf Conclave (Paris, 1878). On the 
conclave of Leo XIIL, R. de Cesare, Conclave d% Leone Kill. (Rome, 
1888). On the conclave of Pius X * an cyc-witness (Card. Matliieu), 
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Lu Demurs Joun ds JCHI et U ccrndam (Paxi&. 1904)* 
further, for tue right of veto : Phillips^ Kvtch$nf^cht^ t. v, p. ; 
Sfigmhller. Die P(ipstwa%l$n und die Staate ^Thbingen, 1890J ^ Die 
PnpehttaMbulUm mid dm vtauUkke Pe(M dee E^dueive fTCibiflgeii, 
iSo*); Wa^iirnruiid, Ausedihessm^sreekt der ktdholiscimn Stmt$n 
(Vienaa. 1888). (A. Bo.*) 

C 01 I€ 0 I|D« a township of Middlesex county^ MasscKtiusetts, 
U-S.A.„ about 20 m, N.W, of Boston. Popu (11:900) 5<bs«; (1910, 
U*S. census) 6421, Area 25 «q. m. It is travera^ by the ]^ton 
dc Maine railway. Where the Sudbuiy and Assabet wiite to 
form the beautiful little Concord river^ celebrated by Thorefuu^ 
is the village of Concord, straggling, placid and beautiful, full 
of associations with the opening of the War of Independence 
and with American literature. Of particular interest k the 
“ Old Manse/* buili in 1765 for Rev. William Emerson, in which 
his grandson R. W. Emerson wrote Naiwe^ and Ilawthome 
his Mmm jwm cm Old Memse, containing a charming descrip- 
tion of the building and its associations. At Concord there is a 
State reformatory, whose inmates, about 800 in number, 
are cmploytxl m manufacturing various articles, but otherwise 
the town has only minor business and industrial interests. The 
introduction of the Concord ’* gnape, first produced here by 
Ej>hraim Bull in 1853, is said to have marked the beginning of 
the profitable commercial cultivation of table grapes in the 
United Statea Concord was settled and incorporated as a 
township in 3:635, and was (with Dedham) the first settlement 
in Massachusetts bac'k from the sea-coast. A county convention 
at Concord village in August 1774 recommended the calling of 
the first Provincial Congress of MasBachusetts — one of the first 
independent legislatures of America — which asseml3led here on 
tlie 1 1 til of October 1774, and again in March and April 1775. 
The village became thereafter a storehouse of provisions and 
munitions of war, and hence became the objective of tlie Ikitish 
expedition that on the 19th of April 1775 opened with the 
armed conflk't at I.exington the American War of Inde- 
pendence. As the British proc'ceded tx> Concord the whole 
country was rising, and at Concord afjout 500 minute-men 
confronted the British regulars who were holding the village 
and searching for anus and stores. Volleys were exchanged, 
the British retreated, the minute-men hung on their flanks and 
from the hillsides shot them down, driving their columns on 
Lexington. A granite obelisk, erected in 1837, when Emerson 
wrote his ode on the Imttle, marks the spot where the first 
British soldiers fell ; while across the stream a fine bronie 
“ Minute-Man ** (1875) by D. C, French (a native of Concord) 
marks the spot where once ‘‘ the emliattled farmers stood and 
fired the shot heard round the work! ” (Emerson). Concord was 
lopg one of the shire-townships of Middlesex county, losing this 
honour in 1867, The vallage is famous as the home of R. W, 
Emesrson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry D. Thoreau, Louisa M- 
Alcott and her father, A. Bronson Alcott, who maintained 
here from 1879 1888 (in a building still standing) the Concord 

school of philosophy, which counted Benjamin Peirce, W. T. 
Harris, Mrs J. W. Howe, T. W. Higginson, Professor William 
James and Emerson among its lecturers, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau and the Alcotts arc buried here in the beautiftiJ Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery. Of the various orations (among others one 
by Edward Everett in 1825) that have been delivered at Concord 
anniversaries perlmps the finest is that of George William 
Curtis, delivered in 1875* 

See A. S. Huclaoa* TM History Cmcord, vd\. 1. <Conoord» 1^4) ; 
G. B. Bartlett, Concord : Histone^ Literary and Picturesque (Boston^ 
1885) ; and Mrs J. L. Swayne, Story of Concord (Boston, 1907). 

C 01 K!! 0 RI), a city and the county-seat of Cabarrus county. 
North Carolina, U.S.A., on the Rocky river, about 150 m. 
W.S.W. of Raleigh. Pop, (1890) 4339 ; (1900) 7910, of whom 
1789 were negroes. It k served by the Southern railway, 
(kmcord is situated in a cotton-growing region, and its chief 
interest is in the manuhictuTe of cotton goods. The city is the 
seat of Scotia seminary (for nepro giris), founded ip 1870 and 
und«r%tbe care of the Presbyterian Board of Missions fcB* Freed- 
mert, Pittsburg, Pa. Cowoord was laid out in 1793 and was 
first incarporated in 1851. 


OOWORDf the capital of New Hampshire, U.SA» md the 
county'^t 1^ Merrimack oomty, on both aid^ cd the Meirinu^ 
river, about 75 na. N.W. of Boston, Mossacbusetlts. (1890) 
r7,oQ4 ; (*900) of whom were foneign-bom ; 

(estimated, 1:906) 21,^210. Concord is served by Ae Boston 
k Maine railway. The area tof the city in 1906 was 45*16 sq. m. 
Concord has broad streets bordeicd with shade tre^ ; and ha.s 
iseveral porks, including Penacook, White, Rollins and the 
Coatoocoolc river. Among the principal buildings are the state 
capitol> the state library, the city hall, the county court-'home, 
the post-office, the Fowler public library, the state hospital, the 
state prison, the Centennial home for the oged^ Ae Margaret 
Pilisbury memorial hospital, the Rolfe and Rumford asylum 
for orphan girls, founded by the countess Rumford, and several 
fine churches, including the Christian Scsicnce church built by 
Mrs Eddy, There are a ooidiens’ memorial arch, a statue pf 
Daniel Webster by Thomas Ball, and statues of John P. Hale, 
John Stack, and Commodore George H. Perkins, the last by 
Daniel C. French ; and at Penacook, 6 m. N.W. of Concord, 
there is a monumont to Hannah Dustin (seeHAVERHiix). Among 
die educational institutions are the wdl-known St Pours school 
for boys (Protestant Episcopal, 1853), about 2 m. W. of the dty, 
and St Mary's school for girls (Protestant Episcopal, 1885). 
From 1847 to 1867 Concord was the seat of the Biblical Institute 
(Metliodist Episcopal), fomkfed in Newbuiy, Vennont, in 1841, 
removed to Boston as tlie Boston Theological Seminary in 18^, 
and after 1871 a pant of Boston University. The city has 
various mamufactureSp including fiour and gnst mill products, 
silver ware^ cotton and woollen goods, carriages, harnesses and 
leather belting, furniture, wooden ware, pianos and clothing ; 
the Boston >& Maine Railroad has a large repair shop in the city, 
and there are valuable granite quarries in the vicinity. In 
1905 Concord ranked third among the cities of the state in the 
value of its factory prodiicts, whicli was 86,387,372, being 
an increase of 51-7 % since 1900. When first visited by the 
English settlers, the site of Concord was occupied by Penacook 
Indians; a trealmg post was built here almt r66o. In 1725 
Massachusetts granted the land in this vicinity to some of her 
cithiens ; but this gmnt was not reocgmzed by New Hampshire, 
whose legislature issued (1727) a grant (the Township of Bow) 
overlapping the Massacliusetts grant, wkidi was known as 
Penacook or Penn^'^ Cook. The New Hampshire grantees 
undertook to lestahhsh liere a colony of Lon^mdetry Insli ; 
but the Massachusetts settlers were firmly established by the 
spring of 1727, Massachusetts definitely assumed jurisdietkin 
in 1731, and in r 734 her general court incorporated the settle- 
ment under the name of Rumford. The conflicting rights of 
Rumford and Bqw gave rise to one of the most celebrated of 
cobniai land cases^ and although the New Hampshire authorities 
enforced tlieir chums of jurisdiction, tl^ privy council in 1755 
confirmed the Rumford settlers in their possession. In 1765 
the name was changed to the parish of Concord/* and in 1784 
the town of Concord was incorporated. Here, for some years 
before the War of Anaerican Independence, Jived 4Benjamin 
Thompson, later Count Rumford. In 1778 and again in 1781- 
1782 a state constitutional convention met liere ; the first New 
Hampshire kgislature met at Concord in 178* ; the convention 
which ratified for New HoH^sbire the Federal Constkirtion met 
here in 1788 ; and in 1808 the state capital was definitely estab- 
lished here. The New Hampshire Patnat, founded here in j6o 8 
(and for twenty years edit^) by Isaac Hill who 

was a member of the United States Senate in i 8 [ 3 i--r 834 ***wl 
governor of New Hampshire in 1836-1839, became one of the 
leading exponents of Jacksonian Itemocracy in New England. 
In 1814 tl^ Middlesex; Canal, connecting Concord with B^ton, 
was completed. A city charter granted by the .legislature in 
1849 was not accepted by the city until 1853. 

See J O. Lyford, The History 0/ Concord, New Hampshire ^ity 
History Commissjori) vdls., Concord, 1903) ; Concord Town 
Heoerrds, (Concord, 1894), A nndH«d Concord, 

(Cortcord* 11824) ; aad NaAaniftl Bovton, The HniOff of 
Concord (Cooeprd, 1856). 
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€ONCX)RD« BOOK OF {LAer ConmMm)^ tJie collective 
documents of the Lutherao conlcssiiiin^comistiii^ of ^tCmifessw 
AmpAStama, the Apokpu Cmfmsmnis Aupismue, the Artkuia 
Smdisddm, the Cirtrdtfiswff Afaf«ir ti Mwm and the Fmmda 
Conmrdiae. This last was a fornmla issued cm tiie asth of June 
1580 (Ac jubilee of the Augsfoui^g Confession) by the 34jitberan 
Church in an attempt to heal the breach which, sinoc the dmA 
of Luther, had been widening between lim extreme Lothemns 
and Ae Crypto-Calvinists, Previous attempts at ooacord had 
becsn made at the request of different rulers, espectaily by Jacob 
Andrea with his Swabian Concsordia in 1573, and Abel Scher- 
dinger with the Maulbroim Formula in 1575. In 1576 ike elector 
of ^xony called a conference of thBologiaBs at Torgau to discuss 
Aese two efforte and fnaiti them produce a third The Baak of 
Torgau was evolved, circulated and criticized ; a new committee, 
prominent on which was Martin Chemnitz, sitting at Deigen 
near Magdebuig, considered the criticisms 4and finally drew up 
Ae For^nula Concordsae, It consists of (a) the ** Epitome/^ 
{b) the “ Solid Repetition and Declaration,’^ each part comprising 
tirelve articles ; and was accepted by Saxony^ Wurttemberg, 
Baden among other states, but refected by Hesse, Nassau and 
Holstein. Even the free cities were dhdded, Hamburg and 
Liibedc for, Bremen and Frankfort against Hungary and 
Sweden accepted it, and so finally did Denmark, wliere at first 
it was rejected, and its puhlicatiion made a crime punishable by 
deaA. In spite of Ais very limited reception the Formula 
Concofdsae has always been reckoned wiA the five other docu- 
ments as of confessional authority. 

See P. Scliafi, Creeds of Chrisiendom, 1, 25B-340, m. 92-1 Bo. 

GONCpBDAKCE (Late Lat. concordanUa, harmony, from cum, 
wiA, and cor, heart), literally agreement, harmony ; hence 
derivatively a citation of parallel passages, and specifically an 
alphabetical arrangement of the words contained in a book wiA 
Citations of the passages m which they occur. Concordances 
in this lost sense were first made for the Bible. Originally the 
word was only used in this connexion in the plural ooncordantiae, 
each group of parallel passages being properly a rmc&fduntm. 
The Ciermans distinguiA between concordances of things and 
concordances of words, tlie former indexing the subject matter 
of a book ('‘ real ” cxwicordance), Ae latter the words (“ verbal ” 
conoordance). 

The original impetus to the making of concordances was due to 
Ae conviction that the several parts of the Bible are consistent 
with each otl^er, as ports of a divine revelation, and may be com- 
bined as harmonious elements in one system of spiritual truth. 
To AnAoay of Padua (1195-1231) ancient tradition ascribes 
Ae first concordance, the anonymous ComordatUtac Morales, 
of which the basis was the Vulgate, llie first authentic woA 
of tlie kind was due to Cardinal Hugh of St Cher, a Dominican 
monk (d. 1263), who, in preparing for a oommenAry on the 
Scriptures, found the need of a coocordanoe, and is reported to 
have used for tlie purpose the services of five hundred of his 
broAer m^ks. This concordance was the basis of two wliiA 
succeeded in time and importance, one by Conrad of Hatt^erstadt 
(fl.jtf, 1290) and the other by John of Segovia in Ae next ten Ary. 
Ihiis book was pul^Usbed in a greatly improved and amplified 
fom in Ae middle of the 19A century by David Nutt, of London^ 
edited bj T, P, Dutripon. The first Hebrew concordance was 
compiled in 1437-1^5 by Rabbi Isaac Nathan bw Kalonymus 
of Arles, It mm printed at Venioe in it 523 by Daniel Bomberg, 
in Basel in 1556, 1569 and 1581. It was published onder the 
title Mm N-giib^ “ The Light of Ae Way.” In 1556 it was 
translated into Latin by Johann Reudilm, but many crroa*s 
appeared in both the Hebrew and the Latin eAtton- These were 
corrected by Marius de Calasio, a Franciscan friar, who published 
a four volume folio Concordanhae Sacr, Bibl. Hebr. et Jjattn. at 
Rome, rfiai, mu A enlarged, with proper names indbded. An- 
oAer concordance based on NaAan’s was Johann Buxtorf the 
Conmdciniim Bibl, Ebfuiom nma ot ,mt%fkiom meihodo 
dispodiae^ Basel, 2632*, It maAa a stage in bo A the arrangement 
and Ae knowledge of Ae roots of words, but can oidy be used by 
those who know the massototic eyetem, as the references are 


made by Hebrew tetters and relate to rabbinical divisions of the 
Old Testament. Calasio’s concordance was repu Wished in 
London under the direction of William Romaine in 1747-1749, 
m four volumes folio, under the patronage of all the monarchs 
of Europe and also of Ae pope. In 1754 John Taylor, D.D., a 
Presbyterian divine in Norwich, published in two volumes the 
Uehrmf Conoordmci adapted to the English Bibk^ Asposed after 
the manner of Buxtorl. This was the most complete and con- 
venient conoordanoe up to the date of its publication. In th(‘ 
middle of tlie 19th century Dr Julius Furst issued a thoroughly 
revised edition of Buxtorf’s comordance. The Hehrdtschen 
und choMmsehm Concordanz zu deft HttUgen Schnften Alien 
Testaments (Leipa^, 1840) carried forward tlie development of 
the concordance in several directions. It gave (1) a corrected 
text founded on Hahn’s Vand«rhoogt’s Bible ; (2) the Rabbinical 
meanings ; (3) explanations in Latin, and illustrations from 
Ae Aree Greek versioas, the Aramaic paraphrase, and the 
Vulgate ; (4) the Greek words em]:>l<)yed by the ^ptuagint 
as Tenderings of the Hebrew ; (5) notes on philology and archae- 
ology, so that the concordance contained a Hebrew lexicon. 
An English translation by Dr Samuel liavidson was published 
in 1867. A revised edition of Buxtorf’s work wiA additions 
from Furst’s was puWished by B. Bar (Stettin, 1862). A new 
concordance cmtxxlying the matter of all previous works with 
lists of proper names and imrticles was published by Solomon 
Manddkern in Lripzig (1896) ; a smaller edition of the same, 
without quotations, appeared in 1900. There arc also concord- 
ances of Biblical proper names by G. Brecher (Frankfort-on- 
Main, 1876) and Schusslovicz (Wilna, 1878). 

A Concordance to ike Septuagtnt was published at Frankfort 
in 1602 by Conrad Kircber of Augsburg ; m this the Hebrew 
words are placed in alphabetical order and the Greek words by 
which Aey are translated are placed under them. ASeptuagmt 
concoidance, giving the Greek words in alpbal^tical order, was 
published m 1718 m two volumes by Abraham Tnomm, a learned 
minister at (Groningen, then m the eighty -fourth year of lus age. 
It gives Ae Greek words in alphabetical order ; a Latin transla- 
tion ; the Hebrew word or words for which the Greek term is 
used by Ae Septuagint ; Aen the places where the words occur 
in Ae order of the books and chapters ; at the end of the quota- 
tions from the Septuagint places are given where the word occurs 
in Aqutla, Symmachus and Theo^ition, the otlier Greek 
translations of Ae O.T. ; and the words of the Apocrypha 
follow m eaA case. Besnles an index to the Hebrew and 
Giakiaic words Aere is another index which contains a lexicon 
to Ae Hexapla of Origen, In 18S7 (London) appeared Ae 
Handy Concordance of Uie Septuagint gtznng various readings 
from Codices VaHcanus, Alexandrinus, Sinaittrus and Epkraemi, 
With an appendix of words from Ortgen^s Hexapla, not found in 
the above manuscripts, by Q, M., without quotations. A work 
of the best modem scholarship was brought out in 1897 by Ae 
Oaraidon Press, Oxford, entitled A Concordance to the Sepi^gmt 
I and the other Greek versions of the Old Testament includmg the 
; Apocryphal Books, by Edwin Hatch and H. A. Redpath, assisted 
I by oAer sAcdars ; this was completed in 1900 by a list of proper 
i names. 

2 'he first Greek concordance to Ae New Testament was publi Aed 
I at Basel m 1546 by Sixt Birck or Xystus Betuleius (1500-1554), 
j a philologist and minister of Ae Lutheran Church. This was 
I folwwed by Stephtsix's concordance 0594 ) planned by Robert 
Stephens and published by Henry, his son. Then in 1636 came 
Schmied’s nxfratwv, which has been Ae basis of sul^equent 
concardaocei to the New Testament. Erasmus Schmted or 
Schmid was a Lutheran divine who was professor of Greek in 
Wittenbeig, where he died in 1637. Revised editions of the 
To/iiutm' were published at Gotha m 1717, and at Glasgow in 
1819 by the University Press. In the middle of Ae loth century 
Charies Hermann Bruder brought out a beautiful edition (Tauch- 
rritz)with many improvements. The apparatus crtiicus was a 
of New Testamimt scholarship. It collates Ae readings 
of Erasmus, R. Stephens’ Aird edition, the Elzevirs, Mill, 
Bengel, Webster, Knapp, Tittman, Scholz, I^chmann. It also 
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gives a selection from the most ancient patristic MSS. and from 
various interpreters. No various reading of critical value is 
omitted. An edition of Bruder with the readings of Samuel 
Prideaux Tregelles was published in 1888 under the editorship 
of Westcott and Hort The Englishman's Greek Concordance 
of the New Testament, and the Eftglishman*s Hebrew and Chaldee 
Concordance, are books intended to put the results of the above- 
mentioned works at the service of those who know little Hebrew 
or Greek. Every word in the Bible is given in Hebrew or Greek, 
the word is transliterated, and then every passage in which it 
occurs is given — the word, however it may be translated, being 
italicized. They are the work of George V. Wigram assisted 
by W. Burgh and superintended by S. P. Tregelles, B. Davidson 
and W. Chalk (1843 ; 2nd ed. i860). Another book which 
deserves mention is, A Concordance to the Greek Testament with 
the English version to each word; the principal Hebrew roots 
corresponding to the Greek words of the Septuagint, with short 
critical notes and an index, by John Williams, LL.D., Lond. 1767. 

In 1884 Robert Young, author of an analytical concordance 
mentioned below, brought out a Concordance to the Greek New 
Testament with a dictionary of Bible Words and Synonyms: this 
contains a concise concordance to eight thousand changes made 
in the Revised Testament. Another important work of modern 
scholarship is the Concordance to the Greek Testament, edited by 
the Rev. W. F. Moulton and A. E. Geden, according to the texts 
adopted by Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English 
revisers. 

The first concordance to the English version of the New 
Testament was published in London, 1535, by Thomas Gybson. 
It is a black-letter volume entitled The Concordance of the New 
Testament most necessary to be had in the hands of all soche as delyte 
in the communicacion of any place contayned in ye New Testament 

The first English concordance of the entire Bible was John 
Marbeck’s, A Concordance, that is to saie, a worke wherein by the 
order of the letters of the A.B.C. ye maie redely find any worde 
consigned in the whole Bible, so often as it is there expressed or 
mentioned, Lond. 1550. Although Robert Stephens had divided 
the Bible into verses in 1545, Marbeck does not seem to have 
known this and refers to the chapters only. In 1550 also ap- 
peared Walter Lynne’s translation of the concordance issued 
by Bullinger, Jude, Pellican and others of the Reformers. 
Other English concordances were published by Cotton, Newman, 
and in abbreviated forms by John Downham or Downame 
(ed. 1652), Vavasor Powell (1617-1670), Jackson and Samuel 
Clarke (1626-1701). In 1737 Alexander Cruden {q,v.), a London 
bookseller, bom and educated in Aberdeen, published his 
Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, to which is added a concordance to the books called 
Apocrypha. This book embodied, was based upon and super- 
seded all its predecessors. Though the first edition was not 
remunerative, three editions were published during Cruden’s 
life, and many since his death. Cruden’s work is accurate and 
full, and later concordances only supersede his by combining 
an English with a Greek and Hebrew concordance. This is 
done by the Critical Greek and English Concordance prepared 
by C. F. Hudson, H. A. Hastings and Ezra Abbot, LL.D., 
published in Boston, Mass., and by the Critical Lexicon and 
Concordance to the English and Greek New Testament, by E. L. 
Bullinger, 1892. The Interpreting Concordance to the New 
Testament, edited by James Gall, shows the Greek original of 
every word, with a glossary explaining the Greek words of the 
New Testament, and showing their varied renderings in the 
Authorized Version. The most convenient of these is Young^s 
Analytical Concordance, published in Edinburgh in 1879, and 
since revised and reissued. It shows (i) the original Hebrew 
or Greek of any word in the English Bible ; (2) the literal and 
primitive meaning of every such original word ; (3) thoroughly 
reliable parallel passages. There is a Students^ Concordance to 
the Revised Version of the New Testament showing the changes 
embodied in the revision, published under licence of the uni- 
versities; and a concordance to the Revised Version by J. A. 
Thoms for the Christian Knowledge Society. 


Biblical concordances having familiarized students with 
riie vake and use of such books for the systematic study of 
an author, the practice of making concordances has now become 
common. There are concordances to the Works of Shakespeare, 
Browning and many other writers. (D. Mn.) 

CONOOBDAT (Lat. coneprdatum, agreed upon, from con-, 
together, and cor, heart), a term origmalTy denoting an agreement 
between ecclesiastical persons or secular persons, but later 
applied to a pact concluded between the ecclesiastical authority 
and the secular authority on ecclesiastical matters which concern 
both, and, more specially, to a pact concluded between the pope, 
as head of the Catholic Church, and a temporal sovereign for the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs in the territory of such sove- 
reign. It is to concordats in this later sense that this article 
refers. * 

No one now questions the profound distinction that exists 
between the two powers, spiritual and temporal, between the 
church and the state. Yet these two societies arc none the 
less in inevitable relation. The same men go to compose bot)i ; 
and the church, albeit pursuing a spiritual end, cannot dispense 
with the aid of temporal property, which in its nature depends 
on the organization of secular society. It follows of necessity 
that there are some matters which may be called “ mixed,” 
and which are the legitimate concern of the two powers, such as 
church property, places of worship, the appointment and the 
emoluments of ecclesiastical dignitaries, the temporal rights and 
privileges of the secular and regular clergy, the regulation of 
public worship, and the like. The existence of such mixed 
matters gives rise to inevitable conflicts of jurisdiction, which 
may lead, and sometimes have led, to civil war. It is, therefore, 
to the general interest that all these matters should be settled 
pacifically, by a common accord ; and hence originated those 
conventions between the two powers which are known by the 
significant name of concordat, the official name being pactum 
concordaturn or solemnis conventio. In theory these agreements 
may result from the spontaneous and pacific initiative of the 
contracting parties, but in reality their object has almost always 
been to terminate more or less acute conflicts and remedy more 
or less disturbed situations. It is for this reason that concordats 
always present a clearly marked character of mutual concession, 
each of the two powers renouncing certain of its claims in the 
interests of peace. 

For the purposes of a concordat the state recognizes the 
official status of the church and of its ministers and tribunals ; 
guarantees it certain privileges : and sometimes binds itself to 
secure for it subsidies representing compensation for past 
spoliations. The pope on his side grants the temporal sovereign 
certain rights, such as that of making or controlling the appoint- 
ment of dignitaries ; engages to proceed in harmony with the 
government in the creation of dioceses or parishes ; and regular- 
izes the situation produced by the usurpation of church property 
&c. The great advantage of concordats — indeed their principal 
utility — consists in transforming necessarily unequal unilateral 
claims into contractual obligations analogous to those which 
result from an international convention. Whatever the obliga- 
tions of the state towards the ecclesiastical society may be in 
pure theory, in practice they become more precise and stable 
when they assume the nature of a bilateral convention by which 
the state engages itself with regard to a third party. And 
reciprocally, whatever may be the absolute rights of the ecclesi- 
astical society over the appointment of its dignitaries, the 
administration of its property, and the government of its ad- 
herents, the exercise of these rights is limited and restricted 
by the stable engagements and concessions of the concordatory 
l^t, which bind the head of the church with regard to the 
nations. 

A concordat may assume divers forms, — historically, three. 
The most common in modem times is that of a diplomatic 
convention debated between the authorized mandatories of 
the high contracting parties and subsequently ratified by the 
latter; as, for example, the French concordat of 1801. Or, 
secondly, tine concordat may result from two identical separate 
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acts, one emanating from the pope and the other from the 
sovereign ; this was the form of the first trite concordat, that of 
Worms, in 1122. A third form was employed in the case of the 
concordat of 1516 between Leo X* and Francis I. of France; 
a papal bull published the concordat in the form of a concession 
by the pope, and it was afterwards accepted and published by 
the king as law of the country. The shades which distinguish 
these three forms are not without significance, but they in no 
way detract from the contractual character of concordats. 

Since concordats are contracts they give rise to that special 
mutual obligation which results from every agreement freely 
entered into ; for a contract is binding on both parties to it. 
Concordats are undoubtedly conventions of a particular nature. 
They may make certain concessions or privileges once given 
without any corresponding obligation ; they constitute for a 
given country a special ecclesiastical law ; and it is thus that 
writers have sometimes spoken of concordats as privileges. 
Again, it is quite certain that the spiritual matters upon which 
concordats bear do not concern the two powers in the same 
manner and in the same degree ; and in this sense concordats 
are not perfectly equal agreements. Finally, they do not 
assume the contracting parties to be totally independent, ue. 
regard is had to the existence of anterior rights or duties. But 
with these reservations it must unhesitatingly be said that 
concordats are bilateral or synallagmatic contracts, from which 
results an equal mutual obligation for the two parties, who enter 
into a juridical engagement towards each other. Latterly 
certain Catholics have questioned this equality of the concor- 
datory obligation, and have aroused keen discussion. According 
to Maurice rle Bonald {Deux questions ^ur le concordat de 1801 ^ 
Geneva, 1871), who exaggerates the view of Cardinal Tarquini 
{In situ pms publ. eccL, 1862 and 1868), concordats would be 
pure privileges granted by the pope ; the pope would not be 
able to enter into agreements on spiritual matters or impose 
restraints upon the power of his successors ; and consequently 
he would not bind himself in any juridical sense and would be 
able freely to revoke concordats, just as the author of a privilege 
can withdraw it at his pleasure. This exaggerated argument 
found a certain number of supporters, several of whom neverthe- 
less sensibly weakened it. But the best canonists, from the 
Roman professor De Angelis {PraeL juris canon, i. 106) onwards, 
and all jurists, have victoriously refuted this theory, either by 
insisting on the principles common to all agreements or by 
citing the formal text of several concordats and papal acts, 
which are as explicit as possible. They have thus upheld the 
true contractual nature of concordats and the mutual juridical 
obligation which results from them. 

The foregoing statements must not be taken to mean that 
concordats are in their nature perpetual, and that they cannot 
be broken or denounced. They have the perpetuity of conven- 
tions which contain no time limitation ; but, like every human 
convention, they can be denounced, in the form in use for 
international treaties, and for good reasons, which are summed 
up in the exigencies of the general good of the country. Never- 
theless, there is no example of a concordat having been denounced 
or broken by the popes, whereas several have been denounced 
or broken by the civil powers, sometimes in the least diplomatic 
manner, as in the case of the French concordat in 1905. The 
rupture of the concordat at once terminates the obligations 
which resulted from it on both sides ; but it does not break off 
all relation between the church and the state, since the two 
societies continue to coexist on the same territory. To the 
situation defined by concordat, however, succeeds another 
situation, more or less uncertain and more or less strained, 
in which the two powers legislate separately on mixed matters, 
sometimes not without provoking conflicts. 

We cannot describe in detail the objects of concordatoiy 
conventions. They bear upon ve^ varied matters,^ and we 
must confine ourselves here to a brief risumiu In the first place 
is the official recognition by the state of the Catholic religion 

^ These are arranged under thirty-^five distinct heads in Nussi's 
Qtdnqua^nia coniy$nHon$$ 4$ rehm ecdesia&Hcis (Rome, 1869), 
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and its ministers. Sometimes the Catholic religion is declared 
to be the state religion, and at least the free and public exercise 
of its worship is guaranteed. Several conventions guarantee the 
free communication of the bishops, clergy and laity with the 
Holy See ; and this admits of the publication and execution of 
apostolic letters in matters spiritual. Others define those affairs 
of major importance which may be or must be referred to the 
Holy See by appeal, or the decision of which is reserved to the 
Holy See. On several occasions concordats have established a 
new division of dioceses, and provided that future erections or 
divisions should be made by a common accord. Analogous 
provisions have been made with regard to the territorial divisions 
within the dioceses ; parishes have been recast, and the consent 
of the two authorities has been required for the establishment 
of new parishes. As regards candidates for ecclesiastical offices, 
the concordats concluded with Catholic nations regularly give 
the sovereign the right to nominate or present to bishoprics, 
often also to other inferior benefices, such as canonries, important 
parishes and abbeys ; or at least the choice of the ecclesiastical 
authority is submitted to the approval of the civil power. In 
all cases canonical institution (which confers ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction) is reserved to the pope or the bishops. In countries 
where the head of the state is not a Catholic, the bishops are 
regularly elected by the chapters, but the civil power has the 
right to strike out objectionable names from the list of candidates 
which is previously submitted to it. Other conventions secure 
the exercise of the jurisdiction of the bishops in their diocese, 
and determine precisely their authority over seminaries and 
other ecclesiastical establishments of instruction and education, 
as well as over public schools, so far as concerns the teaching 
of religion. Certain concordats deal with the orders arul 
congregations of monks and nuns with a view to subjecting them 
to a certain control while securing to them the legal exercise of 
their activities. Ecclesiastical immunities, such as reservation 
of the criminal cases of the clergy, exemption from military 
se^ice and other privileges, are expressly maintained in a cer- 
tain number of pacts. One of the most important subjects is that 
of church property. An agreement is come to as to the conditions 
on which pious foundations are able to be made ; the measure 
in which church property shall contribute to the public expenses 
is indicated ; and, in the 19th century, the position of those 
who have acquired confiscated church property is regularized. 
In exchange for this surrender by the church of its ancient 
property the state engages to contribute to the subsistence of the 
ministers of public worship, or at least of certain of them. 

Scholars agree in associating the earliest concordats with the 
celebrated contest about investitures {q.v.), which so profoundly 
agitated Christian Europe in the nth and 12th centuries. The 
I first in date is that which was concluded for England with Henry 
I. in 1107 by the efforts of St Anselm. The convention of Sutri 
of nil between Pope Paschal II. and the emperor Henry V. 
having been rejected, negotiations were resumed by Pope 
Calixtus II. and ended in the concordat of Worms (1122), which 
was confirmed in 1177 by convention between Alexander III. 
and the emperor Frederick I. In this concordat a distinction 
was made between spiritual investiture, by the ring and pastoral 
staff, and lay or feudal investiture, by the sceptre. The emperor 
renounced investiture by ring and staff, and permitted canonical 
elections ; the pope on his part recognized the king’s right to 
perform lay investiture and to assist at elections. Analogous to 
this convention was the concordat concluded between Nicholas 
IV. and the king of Portugal in 1289. 

The length) discussions on ecclesiastical benefices in Germany 
ended finally in the concordat of Vienna, promulgated by 
Nicholas V. m 1448, Already at the council of Constance 
attempts had been made to reduce the excessive papal reserva- 
tions and taxes in the matter of benefices, pri\’ilcges which had 
been established under the Avignon popes and during the Great 
Schism ; for example, Martin V. had had to make with the 
different hations special arrangements which were valid for five 
years only, and by which he renounced the revenues of vacant 
benefices. The council of Basel went further: it suppressed 

VI. 27 
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annates and all the benefice reservations which did not appear in 
the Corpus Juris, Eugenius IV. repudiated the Basel decrees, 
and the negotiations terminated in what was called the “ con- 
cordat of the princes/' which was accepted by Eugenius IV. 
on his death-bed (bulls of February 5 and 7, 1447). I*' February 

1448 Nicholas V. concluded the arrangement, which took the name 
of the concordat of Vienna. This concordat, however, was not 
received as Jaw of the Empire. In Germany the concessions made 
to the pope and the reservations maintained by him in the matter 
of taxes and benefices were deemed excessive, and the prolonged 
discontent which resulted was one of the causes of the success of 
the Lutheran Reformation. 

In France the opposition to the papal exactions had been 
still more marked. In 1438 the Pragmatic Sanction of Bouiges 
adopted and put into practice the Basel decrees, and in spite of 
the incessant protests of the Holy See the Pragmatic was observed 
throughout the 15th century, even after its nominal abolition 
by Louis XL in 1461. The situation was modified by the con- 
cordat of Bologna, which was personally negotiated by Leo X. 
and Francis I. of France at Bologna m December 1515, inserted 
in the bull Primthva (August 18, 1516), and promulgated as law 
of the realm in 1517, but not without rousing keen opposition. 
All bishoprics, abbeys and priories were in the royal nomination, 
the canonical institution belonging to the pope. The pope pre- 
served the right to nominate to vacant benefices in cuna and to 
certain benefices of the chapters, but all the others were in the 
nomination of the bishops or other inferior collators. However, 
the exercise of the pope’s right of provision still left considerable 
scope for papal intervention, and the pope retained the annates. 

In the 17th century we have only to mention the concordat 
between Urban VIII. and the emperor Ferdinand II. for Bohemia 
in 1640. In the i8th century concordats are numerous : there 
are two for Spain, in 1737 and 1753 ; two for the duchy of Milan, 
in 1757 and 1784 ; one for Poland, in 1736 ; five for Sardinia and 
Piedmont, m 1727, 1741, 1742, 1750 and 1770 ; and one for the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies in 1741. 

After the political and territorial upheavals which marked the 
end of the i8th century and the beginning of the 19th, all these 
concordats either fell to the ground or liad to be recast. In the 
19th century we find a long series of concordats, of which a good 
number are still in force. The first in date and importance is that 
of 1801, concluded for France between Napoleon, First Consul, 
and Pius VI 1 . after laborious negotiations. Save m the provisions 
relating to ecclesiastical benefices, all the property of which had 
been confiscated, it reproduced the concordat of 1516. The pope 
condoned those who had acquired church property ; and by way 
of compensation the government engaged to give the bishops and 
cur^s suitable salaries. The concordat was solemnly promulgated 
on Easter Day 1802, but the government had added to it uni- 
lateral provisions of Galilean tendencies, which were known as the 
Organic Articles. After having been the law of the Church of 
France for a century, it was denounced by the French govern- 
ment in 1905. It remains, however, partly in force for Belgium 
and Alsace-Lorraine, which formed part of French territory 
in 1801. 

We conclude with a brief chronological survey of the concordats 
during the 19th century, some now abrogated or replaced, 
others maintained. It must be observed that the denunciation 
of a concordat by a nation does not necessarily entail the separa- 
tion of the church and the state m that country or the rupture 
of diplomatic relations with Rome. 

1803. Italian republic, between Napoleon and Pius 

VI L, analogous to the French concordat ; abrogated. 

1813. It IS impossible to designate as a concordat the conces- 
sions which were wrested by violence from Pius VII. when 
ill and in seclusion at Fontainebleau, and which he at once 
retracted. 

1817. For Bavaria j still in force. 

1817. New French concordat, in which Louts XVIII. en- 
deavoured to revive the concordat of 1516 ; but it was not put 
to the vote in the chambers, and never come into force, 

1817. For Piedmont, copipleted in 1836 and 1841 ; was 


suppressed, like all other Italian concordats, by the formation 
of the kingdom of Italy. 

1818. For the Two Sicilies, completed in 1834 ; lasted until 
the invasion of the kingdom of Naples by Piedmont. 

i8si. For Prussia ; still in force. 

tS2i, For the Rhine provinces not incorporated in Prussia, 
with the special object of regulating episcopal elections ; con- 
cerned WQrttemberg, Baden, Hesse, Saxony, Nassau, Frankfort, 
the Hanseatic towns^ Oldenburg and Waldeck. This first 
concordat was immediately suspended, and was not ratified 
until 1827 ; it is partially maintained. It had to be replaced 
by new concordats concluded with Wiirttemberg in 1857 and the 
grand-duchy of Baden in 1859 ; but these conventions, not 
having been ratified by those countries, never came into force. 

1824. For the kingdom of Hanover ; maintained. 

1827. For Belgium and Holland ; abandoned by a common 
accord. 

1828 and 1845. For Switzerland, for the reorganization of the 
bishoprics of Basel and Soleure ; in force. » 

1847. For Russia ; never applied by Russia. It was followed 
by several partial conventions. 

1851. For Tuscany ; lasted until the formation of the kingdom 
of Italy. 

1851. For Spain, completed in 1859 and 1888 ; in force. 

A convention on the religious orders was concluded in 1904, 
but had not received the assent of the Senate m 1908. 

1855. For Austria; denounced in 1870. Several of its 
provisions are maintained by unilateral Austrian laws. The 
emperor of Austria continues to nominate to bishoprics by 
virtue of rights anterior to this concordat. 

1857. For Portugal, completed in 1886 for the Portuguese 
possessions in the Indies ; in force. 

t886. For Montenegro ; m force. 

The numerous concordats concluded towards the middle of 
the 19th century with several of the South American republics 
either have not come into force or have been denounced and 
replaced by a more or less pacific modus vivendi. 

For texts see Vincenzio Nussi, Qmnquagtnta conventiones de yehus 
eccksiasHcts (Rome, 1869; Mami, 1870); Branden, Comordata 
inter S. i^edem et inUytam natiunem Germaniae, iicc, fimdatecl). On 
the nature and obligation of concoidats see Mgr Giobbio, 1 Con- 
cordati (Monza, 1900) ; idem, Leziom dt diplomazia eccle^iastica 
(Rome, 1899-1903) ; Cardinal Cavagnis, Institutiones 'funs puhhci 
ecclesiastici (Rome, igoO). For the French concordats see A, 
Baudrillard, QtuUre cents ans de concordat (Pans, 1905) ; Boulay de 
la Meurthe, Documents sur la rUgociation du concordat et sur Ics autres 
rapports de la France avec le Sainf-Si^ge (Paris, 1891-1905) , Cardinal 
Mathieii, Le Concordat de j8oi (Paris, 1903) ; E. Sevestre, Le Con- 
cordat de 1801, Vhwtoire, le texte, la destinle (Pans, 1905) On the 
relations between the church and the state m various countnes see 
Vering, Kirchenrecht, §§ 30-53. (A. Bo.*) 

CONCORDIA, a Roman goddess, the personification of peace 
and goodwill. Several temples m her honour were erected at 
Rome, the most ancient being one on the Capitol, dedicated to 
her by Camiilus (367 b.c.), subsequently restored by LiVia, 
the wife of Augustus, and consecrated by Tiberius ( a . d . 10). 
Other temples were frequently built to commemorate the 
restoration of civil harmony. Offerings were made to Concordia 
on the birthdays of emperors, and Concordia Augusta was 
worshipped as the promoter of harmony in the imperial house- 
hold. Concordia was represented as a matron holding in her 
right hand a pa/ora or an olive branch, and in her left a oornu 
copiae or a sceptre. Her symbols were two hands joined together, 
and two serpents entwined about a herald’s staff. 

CONCORDIA (mod. Concordia SagiUaria\ an ancient town 
of Venetia, in Italy, i6*ft. above sea-Wel, 31 m. W. of Aquileia, 
at the junction of roads to Altinum and Patavium, to Opitergium 
(and thence either to Vicetia and Verona, or Feltria and Tnden- 
turn), to Noricum by the valley of the Tilaventus (Tagliamento), 
and to Aquileia. It was a mere village until the time of Augustus, 
who made it a colony. Under the later empire it was one of the 
most important towns of Italy ; it had a strong garrison and a 
factory of missiles for the army. The cemetery of the garrison 
has been excavated since 1873, and a laige number of important 
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imcriplions, the majority belonging to the end of the 4th and 
the beginning of the 5th centuries, have been discovered. It 
was taken and destroyed by Attik in a.i>. 452. Considerable 
remains of the ancient town have been found'^arts of the 
city walls, the sites of the forum and the theatre, and probably 
that of the arms factory. The objects found are preserved at 
Portogruaro, m. to the N, The see of Concordia was founded 
at an early period, and transferred in 1339 to Portogruaro, 
where it still remains. The baptistery of Concordia was probably 
erected in iioo. 

See Ch. Hiilsen in Pauly- Wissowa, ReakncyclopMie, iv. (Stuttgart, 
1901) 830. {T. As.) 

CONCRETE (Lat. concretus, participle of concrescert, to grow 
together), a term used in various technical senses with the 
general significance of combination, conjunction, solidity. Thus 
the building material made up of separate substances combined 
into one is known as concrete (see below). In mathematics and 
music, the adjective has been used as synonymous with con* 
tinuous as opposed to “ discrete,’^ tx, “ separate,’^ discon- 
tinuous.*’ This antithesis is no doubt influenced by the idea 
that tlie two words derive from a common origin, whereas 
“ discrete ” is derived from the Latin discernere. In logic and 
also in common language concrete terms are those which signify 
persons or things as opposed to abstract terms which signify 
qualities, relations, attributes (so J. S. Mill). Thus the term 
“ man ” is concrete, while “ manhood ” and “ humanity ” 
arc abstract, the names of the qualities implied. Confusions 
between abstract and concrete terms are frequent ; thus the 
word “ relation,” which is strictly an abstract term implying 
connexion between two things or persons, is often used iastead 
of the correct term “ relative ” for people related to one another. 
Concrete terms are further subdivided as Singular, the names 
of things regarded as individuals, and General or Common, the 
names which a number of things bear in common in virtue of 
their possession of common characteristics. These latter 
terms, though concrete in so far as they denote the peisons or 
things which are known by them (sec Denotation), have also 
an abstract sense when viewed connotatively, i,e, as implying 
the quality or qualities in isolation from the individuals. The 
ascription of adjectives to the class of concrete terms, upheld 
by J. S. Mill, has been disputed on the ground that adjectives 
are applied both to concrete and to abstract terms. Hence 
some logicians make a separate class for adjectives, as being 
the names neither of things nor of qualities, and describe them 
as Attributive terms. 

CONCRETE, the name given to a building material consisting 
generally of a mixture of broken stone, sand and some kind of 
cement. To these is added water, which combining chemically 
with the cement conglomerates the whole mixture into a solid 
mass, and forms a rough but strong artificial stone. It has thus 
the immense advantage over natural stone that it can be easily 
moulded while wet to any desired shape or size. Moreover, its 
constituents can be obtained in almost any part of the world, 
and its manufacture is extremely simple. On account of these 
properties, builders have come to give it a distinct preference over 
stone, brick, timber and other building materials. So popular 
1ms It become that besides being used for massive constructions 
like breakwaters, dock walls, culverts, and for foundations of 
buildings, lighthouses and bridges, it is also proving its usefulness 
to the architect and engineer in many other ways. A remarkable 
extension of the use of concrete has been made possible by the 
introduction of scientific methods of combining it with steel or 
iron. The floors and even the walls of important buildings are 
made of this combination, and long span bridges, tall factory 
chimneys, and large water-tanks are among the many novel uses 
to which it has been put. Piles made of steel concrete are driven 
into the ground with blows that would shatter the best of timber. 
A fuller description of the combination of steel and concrete will 
bo given later. 

The constituents of concrete are sometimes spoken of as the 
ftuUrix and the aggregate, and these teiw, though somewhat old- 
fashioned, are convenient. The matrix is the lime or cement, 
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whose chemical action with the added water causes the concrete to 
solidify ; and the aggregate is the broken stone or hard material 
which is embedded m the matrix. The matrix most 
commonly used is Portland cement, by far the best and 
strongest of them all. The subject of its manufacture 
and examination is a most important and interesting one, and the 
special article dealing with it should h<> studied (see Cement). 
Here it will only be said that before using Portland cement very 
careful tests should be made to ascertain its quality and con- 
dition. Moreover, it should be kept in a damp-proof store for a 
few weeks ; and when tiken out for use it should be mixed and 
placed in position as quickly as possible, because rain, or even 
moist air, spoils it by causing it to set prematurely. The oldest 
of all the matrices is lime, and many splendid examples of its use 
by the Romans .still exist. It has been to a great extent super- 
seded by Portland cement, on account of the much greater 
strength of the latter, though lime concrete is still used in many 
places for dry foundations and small structures To be of ser- 
vic'e the lime should be what is known as “ hydraulic,” that is, 
not pure or fat,” but containing some argillaceous matter, 
and should be carefully slaked with water before l>emg mixed 
with the aggregate. To ensure this being properly done, the 
lumps of lime should be broken up small, and enough water to 
skke them should be added, the lime then being allowed to rest 
for about forty-eight hours, when the water changes the particles 
of cjuicklime to hydnite of lime, and breaks up the hard lumps 
into a powder. The hydrated lime, alter being passed through a 
fine screen to sort out any lumps unaffected by the water, is 
ready for concrete making, and if not required at once should be 
stor^ in a dry place. Other matrices are slag cement, a com- 
paratu^ely recent invention, and some other natural and artificial 
cements which find occasional advocates. Materials like tar and 
pitch are sometimes employed as a matrix ; they are used hot 
and without water, the solidifying action being due to cooling 
and to evaporation of the mineral oils contained m them. What- 
ever matrix is used, it is almost invariably “ diluted ” with sand, 
the grams of which become coated with the finer particles of the 
matrix. The sand should be coarse-grained and hard. It should 
be free from dirt — that is to say, free from clay or soft mud, for 
instance, which prevents the cement adhering to its particles, or 
again from sewage matter or any substance which will chemically 
destroy the matrix. The grains should show no signs of decay, 
and by preference should be of an angular shape. The sand 
obtained by crushing granite and hard stones is excellent. When 
lime is used as a matrix, certain natural earths such as pozzuolana 
or trass, or, failing these, powdered bricks or tiles, may be used 
instead of sand with great advantage. They have the property 
of entering into chemical combination with the lime, forming a 
hard setting compound, and increasing the hardness of the 
resulting concrete. 

The commonest aggregates are broken stone and natural flint 
gravel. Broken bricks or tiles and broken furnace slag are some- 
times used, the essential points being that the aggregate should 
be hard, clean and sound. Generally speaking, broken stones will 
be rough and angular, whereas the stones in flint gravel will l>e 
comparatively smooth and round. It might be supposed, there- 
fore, that the broken stone will necessarily be the better aggregate, 
but this docs not always follow. Experience shows that, al though 
spherical pebbles are to be avoid^, Portland cement adheres 
tightly to smooth flint surfaces, and that rough stones often give 
a less compact concrete than smootli ones on account of the 
difficulty ©f bedding them into the matrix when laying the con- 
crete. In mixing concrete there is always a tendency for the 
stones to separate themselves from the sand and cement, and to 
form pockets ” of honeycombed concrete which are neither 
water-tight nor strong. These are much more liable to occur when 
the stones are flat and angular than when they are round. 
Modem engineers favour the practice of having the stones of 
various sizes instead of being uniform, because if these sizes mt 
widely proportioned the whole mixture can be made more solid, 
and the r<^h * ‘ pockets ’ ’ avoided. For first-class work, however, 
and especially in steel concrete, it is customary to reject very large 
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stones, and to insist that all shall pass through a ring J of an inch 
in diameter. 

The water, lik6 all the other constituents of concrete, should 
be clean and free from vegetable matter. At one time sea-water 
was thought to be injurious, but modern investigation finds no 
objection to it except on the score of appearance, elBorescence 
being more likely to occur when it is used. 

Sometimes in massive concrete structures large and heavy 
stones as big as a man can lift are buried in the concrete after it is 
laid in position but while it is still wet. The stones should be 
hard and clean, and care must be taken that they are completely 
surrounded. Such concrete is known as rubble concrete. 

In proportioning the quantities of matrix to aggregate the ideal 
to he aimed at is to get a concrete in which the voids or air-spaces 
shall be as small as possible ; and as the lime or cement 
is usually by far the most expensive item, it is desir- 
able to use as little of it as is consistent with strength. 
When natural flint gravel containing both stones and sand is 
used, it is usual to mix so much gravel with so much lime or 
cement. The proportions in practice generally run from 3 to i for 
very strong work, down to 12 to i for unimportant work. Some 
engineers have the sand separated from the stones by screens or 
sieves and then remixed in definite proportions. When stones 
and sand are obtained from different sources, their relative 
proportions have to be decided upon. A common way of doing 
this is first to choose a proportion of sand to cement, which will 
probably vary from i to i up to 4 to i. It then remains to 
determine what proportion of stones should he added. For this 
purpose a large can, whose volume is known, is filled loosely with 
stones, and the volume of the voids between them is determined 
by measuring how much water the can will hold in addition to the 
stones. It is then assumed that the quantity of sand and cement 
should be equal to the voids. Moreover, the volume of sand and 
cement together is generally assumed to be equal to that of the 
sand alone, as the cement to a large extent fills up voids in the 
sand. For example, suppose it is resolved to use 2 parts of sand 
to I of cement, and suppose that experiment shows that in a 
pailful of stones two-fifths of the volume consists of voids, then 
2 parts of sand (or sand with cement) will fill voids in 5 parts of 
stones, and the proportion of cement, sand, stones becomes 
i;2:5. There are several weak points in this reasoning, and a 
more accurate way of determining the best proportions is to try 
different mixtures of cement, stones and sand, filling them into 
different pails of the same size, and then ascertaining, by weighing 
the pails, which mixture is the densest. 

In determining the amount of water to be added, several 
things must be considered. The amount required to combine 
chemically with the cement is about 16 % by weight, but in 
practice much more than this is used, because of loss by evapora- 
tion, and the difficulty of ensuring that the water shall be uni- 
formly distributed. If the situation is cool, the stone hard, and 
the concrete carefully rammed directly it is laid down and kept 
moist with damp cloths, only just sufficient to moisten the whole 
mass is required. On the other hand, water should be given 
generously m hot weather, also when absorbent stone is used or 
when the concrete is not rammed. In these cases the concrete 
should be allowed to take all it can, but an excess of water which 
would flow away, carrjdng the cement with it, should be avoided. 

The thorough mixing of the constituents is a most important 
item in the production of good concrete. Its object is to distri- 
Mixt materials evenly throughout the mass, 

^ and it is performed in many different ways, both by 
hand and by machine. The relative values of hand and machine 
work are often discussed. Roughly it may be said that where 
a laiige mass of concrete is to be mixed at one or two places a 
good machine will be of great advantage. On the other hand, 
where the mixing platform has to be constantly shifted, hand 
mixing is the more convenient way. In hand mixing it is usual 
to measure out from gauge boxes the sand, stones and cement 
or lime in a heap on a wooden platform. Then they are turned 
once or twice in their dry state by itien with shovels. Next 
water is carefully added,, and the mixture again turned, when 


it is ready for depositing. For important work and especially 
for thin structures the number of turnings should be increased. 
Many types of mixing machines are obtainable ; the favourite 
type is one in which the materials are placed in a large iron box 
which is made to rotate, thus tumbling the matrix and aggregate 
over each other again and again. Another simple ^paratus 
is a large vertical pipe or shoot in which sloping baffle plates 
or shelves are placed at intervals. The materials are fed in at 
the top of the shoot and fall from shelf to shelf, the mixing being 
effected by the various shocks thus given. When mixed the 
concrete is carried at once to the position required, and if the 
matrix is quick-setting Portland cement this operation must 
not be delayed. 

One of the few drawbacks of concrete is that, unlike brickwork 
or masonry, it has nearly always to be deposited within moulds 
or framing which give it the required shape, and 
which are removed after it is set. Indeed, the trouble 
and expense of these moulds sometimes prohibit its use. It is 
essential that they shall be strong and stiff, so as not to yield 
at all from the pressure of the wet concrete. The moulds for the 
face of a wall consist generally of wooden shutters, leaning 
against upright timbers which are secured by horizontal or 
raking struts to firm ground, or to anything that will bear the 
weight. If a smooth and neat face is wanted other precautions 
must be taken. The shutters must be planed, and coated with 
a mixture of soap and oil, so as to come away easily after the 
concrete is set. Moreover, when depositing the concrete, a 
shovel or other tool must be worked between the wet concrete 
and the shutter. This draws sand and water to the face and 
prevents the rough stones from showing themselves. Sometimes 
rough concrete is rendered over with a plaster of cement and 
sand after the shutters have been removed, but this is liable 
to peel off and should be avoided. 

The method of depositing depends on the situation. If for 
important walls, or for small scantlings such as steel concrete 
generally involves, the concrete should be deposited 
in quite small quantities and very carefully rammed 
into position. If for massive walls, it is usual to tip 
it out in large quantities from a barrow or wagon, and simply 
spread it in layers about a foot thick. Depositing concrete 
under water for breakwaters and bridge foundations requires 
special skill and special appliances. It is usually done in one 
of three ways (a) By moulding the concrete ashore into 
large blocks, which, when sufficiently hard, are lowered through 
the water into position by a crane or similar machine with the 
aid of divers. The most notable instance of this type of con- 
struction was at the port of Dublin, where Mr B. B. Stoney 
made blocks no less than 350 tons in weight. Each block 
formed a piece of the quay wall 12 ft. long and 27 ft. high, 
being made on shore and then deposited in position by floating 
sheers of special design, (b) By moulding the concrete into 
what are called ** bag-blocks/^ In this system the concrete 
is filled into bags, which are at once lowered through the water 
like the blocks. But in this case the concrete being still wet 
can adapt itself more or less to the shape of the adjoining bags, 
and strong rough walls can be built in this way. Sometimes 
the bags are made of enormous size, as at Aberdeen breakwater, 
where the contents of each bag weighed 50 tons. The canvas 
was laid in a hopper barge and there filled with the concrete 
and sewn up. The enormous bag was then dropped through a 
door in the bottom of the barge upon the breakwater foundation. 
(c) By depositing the wet concrete through the water between 
temporary upright timber frames which form the two faces of 
the wall. In this caie very great care has to be taken to prevent 
the cement from being washed away from the other constituents 
when passing through the Vater . Indeed , this is bound to happen 
more or less, but it is guarded against by lowering the concrete 
slowly in a special box, the bottom of which is opened as it 
reaches the ground on which the concrete is to be laid. This 
method can only be carried out in still water, and where strong 
and tight framing can be built which will prevent the concrete 
from escaping. For small work the box can be replaced by a 
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canvas bag secured by a special trippipg noose which can be 
loosened when the bag has reached the groynd. The concrete 
escapes from the bag, which then drawn up and refilled. 

Concrete may be compared with other buildii^ materials 
like masonry or timber from various points of view, such as 
strength, durability, convenience of building, fire- 
sti^agtb. appearance and cost. Its strength varies 

within very wide limits according to the quality and proportions 
of the constituents, and the skill shown in mixing and placing 
them. To give a rough idea, however, it may be said that its 
safe crushing load would be about J cwt. per sq. in. for lime 
concrete, and i to 5 cwt. for Portland cement concrete. The 
safe tensile strength of Portland cement concrete would be some- 
thing like one-tenth of its compressive strength, and might be 
far less. On this account it is usual to neglect the tensile strength 
of concrete in designing structures, and to arrange the material 
in such a way that tensile stresses are avoided. Hence slabs 
or beams of long span should not be built of plain concrete, 
though when reinforced with steel it is admirably adapted for 
these purposes. 

In regard to durability good Portland cement concrete is one 
of the most durable materials known. Neither hot, cold, nor 
wet weather has practically any effect whatever upon 
it. Frost will not injure it after it lias once set, though 
It is essential to guard it from frost during the opera- 
tions of mixing and depositing. The same praise cannot, how- 
ever, be given to lime concrete. Even though the best hydraulic 
lime be used it is wise to confine it to places where it is not 
exposed to the air, or to running water, and indeed for important 
structures the use of lime should be avoided. Good Portland 
cement is so much stronger than any lime that there are few 
situations where it is not cheaper as well as better to use the 
former, because, although cement is the more expensive matrix, 
a smaller proportion of it will suffice for use. Lime should 
never be used in work exposed to sea-water, or to water containing 
chemicals of any kind. Portland cement concrete, on the other 
hand, may be used without fear in sea-water, provided that 
certain reasonable precautions are taken. Considerable alarm 
was created about the year 1887 by the failure of two or three 
large structures of Portland cement concrete exposed to sea- 
water, both in England and other countries. The matter was 
carefully investigated, and it was found that the sulphate of 
magnesia in the sea-water has a decomposing action on Portland 
cements, especially those which contain a large proportion of 
lime or even of alumina. Indeed, no Portland cement is free 
from the liability to l>e decomposed by sea -water, and on a 
moderate scale this action is always going on more or less. But 
to ensure the permanence of structures in sea- water the great 
object IS to choose a cement containmg as little lime and alumina 
as possible, and free from sulphates such as gypsum ; and more 
important still to proportion the sand and stones in the concrete 
in such a way that the structure is practically non-porous. Jf 
this IS done there is really nothing to fear. On the other hand, 
if the concrete is rough and porous the sca-water will gradually 
eat into the heart of the structure, especially m a case like a 
dam, where the water, being higher on one side than the otlier, 
constantly forces its way through the rough material, and 
decomposes the Portland cement it contains. 

As regards its convenience for building purposes it may be 
said roughly that in “ mass ” work concrete is vastly more 
CoAven- convenient than any other material. But concrete is 
hneettd hampered by the fact that the surface always has to 
be formed by means of wooden or other framing, and 
mnet* walls 01 floors this framing becomes 

a serious item, involving expense and delay. In appearance 
concrete can rarely if ever rival stone or brickwork. It is true 
that it can be moulded to any desired shape, but mouldings in 
concrete generally give the appearance of being unsatisfactory 
imitations of stone. Moreover, its colour is not pleasing. These 
defects will no doubt be overcome as concrete grows in popu- 
larity as a building material and its aesthetic treatment is better 
understood. Concrete pavings are being used in buildings of 


first importance, the aggregate l>eing very carefully selected, 
and in many cases the whole mixture coloured by the use of 
pigments. Care must be taken in their selection, however, as 
certain colouring matters such as red lead aic destriKtive to the 
cement. One of the great objections to the appearance of 
concrete is the fact that soon after its erection irregular cracks 
invariably appear on its surface. These cracks an* probably 
due to shnnkage while setting, aggravated by changes in tempera- 
ture. They occur no less in structures of masonry and brickwork, 
but in tliese cases they generally follow the joints, and are almost 
imperceptible. In the ca.se of a smooth concrete face there are 
no joints to follow, and the cracks become an ugly feature. 
They are sometimes regulated by forming artificial “ joints 
m the structure by embedding strips of wood or sheet iron at 
regular intervals, thus forming ‘‘ lines of weakness,” al which 
the cracks therefore take place. A pleasing “ rough ” appearance 
can be given to concrete by brushing it over soon after il has set 
with a stiff brush dipped in water or dilute acid. Or, if hard, 
Its .surface can be picked all over with a bush hammer. 

Al one time Portland cement concrete was considered to ])e 
lacking m fireproof qualities, but now it is regarded as one of the 
best fire-resisting materials known. Although experi- 
ments on this matter are badly needed, there is little 
doubt that good steel concrete is very nearly indestruc- 
tible by fire. The matrix should be Portland cement, and the 
nature of the aggregate is important. Cinders have been and 
are still much favoured for this purpose. The reason for tins 
preference lies in the fact that being porous and full of air, they 
are a good non-conductor. But they arc weak, and modern 
experience goes to show that a strong concrete is the best, 
and that probably materials like broken clamp bricks or burnt 
clay, which arc porous and yet strong, are far better than cinders 
as a fireproof aggregate, inmestone should be avoided, as it 
soon splits under heat. The steel reinforcement is of immense 
importance in fireproof work, because, if properly designed, 
it enables the concrete to hold together and do its work even 
when it has been (Tacked by fire and watei . On the other hand, 
the concrete, being a non-conductor, preserves the steel from 
being softened and twisted by excessive temperature 

Only very general remarks can be made on the subject of 
cost, as this item vanes greatly in different situations and with 
the market price of the materials used. But in England 
It may be said that for massive work such as big walls 
and foundations concrete is nearly always cheaper than brickwork 
or masonry. On the other hand, lor reasons already given, 
thin walls, such as house walls, will cost more in concrete. 
Steel concrete is even more difficult to generalize about, as its 
use is comparatively new, but even in the matter of first ('ost 
It IS proving a serious rival to timber and to plate steel work, 
m floors, bridges and tanks, and to brickwork and plain concrete 
in structures such as culverts and retaining walls, towers and 
domes. 

Artifictal Stones . — There are many varieties of concrete 
known as “ artificial stones ” which can now be bought ready 
moulded into the form of paving slabs, wall blocks and pipes 
they arc both pleasing in appearance and very durable, being 
carefully made by skilled workmm. Granolithic, globe granite 
and synthetic stone are examples of these. Some, such as 
Victoria stone, imperial stone and others, are hardened and 
rendered non-porous after manufacture by immersion m a 
solution of silicate of soda. Others, like Ford's silicate of lime- 
stone, are practically lime mortars of excellent quality, which 
can be carved and cut like a sandstone of fine quality. 

Steel Concrete . — The introduction of steel concrete (also 
known as ferroconcrete, armoured concrete, or reinforced 
concrete) is generally attributed to Joseph Monier, a French 
gardener, who about the year i868 was anxious to build some 
concrete water basins. In order to reduce the thickness of the 
walls and floor he conceived the idea of strengthening them by 
building in a network of iron rods. As a matter of fact other 
inventors were at work before Monier, but he deserves much 
credit for having pushed his invention with vigour, and for 
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having popularized the use of this invaluable combination. 
The important point of his idea was that it combined steel and 
concrete in such a way that the best qualities of each material 
were brought into play. Concrete is readily procured and 



Fig. I. — Expanded Steel Concrete Slab, 

easily moulded into shape. It has considerable compressive 
or crushing strength, but is somewhat deficient in shearing 
strength, and distinctly weak in tensile or pulling strength. 
Steel, on the other hand, is easily procurable in simple forms 
such as long bars, and is exceedingly strong. But it is difficult 
and expensive to work up into various forms. Concrete has been 
avoided for making beams, slabs and thin walls, just because 
its deficiency in tensile strength doomed it to failure in such 
structures. But if a concrete slab be reinforced with a 
network of small steel rods on its under surface where the 
tensile stresses occur (see fig. i) its strength will be enormously 
increased. Thus the one point of weakness in the concrete 
slab is overcome by the addition of steel in its simplest form, 
and both materials are used to their best advantage. The 
scientific and practical value of this idea was soon seized upon 
by various inventors and others, and the number of patented 
systems of combining steel with concrete is constantly increasing. 
Many of them are but slight modifications of the older systems, 
and no attempt will be made here to describe them in full. In 
England it is customary to allow the patentee of one or other 

system to furnish his 
own designs, hut this is 
as much because he has 
gained the experience 
needed for success as 
because of any special 
virtue in this or that 
system. The majority of 
these systems have 
emanated from France, 
where steel concrete is 
largely used. America 
and Germany adopted 
them readily, and in 
England some very large 
structures have been 
erected with this material. 

The concrete itself 
should always bt the very 
best quality, and Portland 
cement should be used on 
account of its superiority 
to all others. The aggregate should be the best obtainable and 
of different sizes, the stones being freshly crushed and screened 
to pass through a J in. ring. Very special care should be taken 
so to proportion the sand as to make a perfectly impervious 
mixture. The proportions generally used are 4 to i and 5 to i 
in the case of gravel concrete, or 1: 2: 4 or i: zj: 6 in the case 
of broken stone concrete. But, generally speaking, in steel 
concrete the cost of the cement is but a small item of the whole 
expense, and it is worth while to be generous with it. If it is 
used in piles or structures where it is likely to be bruised the 
proportion of cement should be increased. The mixing and 
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laying should all be done very thoroughly ; the concrete should 
be rammed in position, and any old surface of concrete which has 
to be covered should be cleaned and coated with fresh cement. 

The reinforcement mostly consists of mild steel and sometimes 
of wrought iron: steel, however, is stronger and 
generally cheaper, so that in English practice it holds 
the field. It should be mild and is usually specified to 
have a breaking (tensile) strength of 28 to 32 tons per 
sq. in., with an elongation of at least 20 % in 8 in. Any 
bar should be capable of l)emg bent cold to the shape 
of the letter U without breaking it. The steel is generally 
used in the form of long bars of circular section. At 
first it was feared that such bars would have a tendency 
to slip through the concrete in which they were em- 
bedded, but experiments have shown that if the bar 
is not painted but has a natural rusty surface a very 
considerable adhesion between the concrete and steel 
— as much as 2 cwt. per sq. in. of contact surface — 
may be relied upon. Many devices are used, however, 
to ensure the adhesion between concrete and bar being 
perfect, (i) In the Hennebique system of construction the 
bars are flattened at the end and split to form a “ fish tail.” 
(2) In the Ransome system round bars are rejected in favour 
of square bars, which have been twisted in a lathe in “ barley 



Fig. 3. — Hennebique System. 

sugar ” fashion. (3) In the Habrick system a flat bar simi- 
larly twisted is used. (4) In the Thacher system a flat bar with 
projections like rivet heads is specially rolled for this purpose. 

(5) In the Kahn system a square bar with “ branches ” is used. 

(6) In the “ expanded metal ” system no bars are used, but instead 
a strong steel netting is manufactured in large sheets by spec'ial 
machinery. It is made by cutting a series of long slots at regular 
intervals in a plain steel plate, which is then forcibly stretched 
out sideways until the slots become diamond-shaped openings, 
and a trellis work of steel without any joints is the result 
(fig. 3). 

The structures in which steel concrete is used may be analysed 
as consisting essentially of (i) walls, (2) columns, (3) piles, (4) 
beams, (5) slabs, (6) arches. The designs 
differ considerably according to which of 
these purposes the structure is to fulfil. 

The effect of reinforcing walls with steel 
is that they can be made much thinner. 

The steel reinforcement is generally applied 
in the form of vertical rods built in the 
wall at intervals, with lighter horizontal 
rods which cross the vertical ones, and 
thus form a network of steel which is buried 
in the concrete. These rods assist in taking 
the weight, and the whole network binds 
the concrete together and prevents it from 
cracking under a heavy load. The vertical 
rods should not be quite in the middle of 
the wall but near the inner and outer faces alternately. Care must 
be taken, however, that all the rods are covered by at least an 
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Pig. 5.— Sted and Concrete Pile (Williams System). 


inch of concrete to preserve them from damage by rust or fire. 
In the Cottancin system the concrete is replaced by bricks 
pierced with holes through which the vertical rods are threaded ; 
the horizontal tie-rods are also used, but these do not merely 
cross the vertical ones, but are woven in and out of them. 

Columns have generally to bear a heavier weight than walls, 
and have to be correspondingly stronger. They have usually 
been made square with a vertical steel rod at each corner. To 
prevent these rods from spreading apart they must be tied together 

^ at frequent intervals. 

’.r^. ;v. In some systems this is 

loops of stout 

^ wire connecting each 
rod to its neighbour, 

— fr y r;- aud placed one above 

j 1 J J other about every 

10 in. up the column 

^ Fig. 7. (figs. 3 4 ). In other 

systems a stout wire is 
wound continuously in a spiral form round the four rods. 
Modem investigation goes to prove tliat the latter is theoretically 
the more economical way of using the steel, as the spiral 
binding wire acts like the binding of a wire gun, and prevents the 
concrete which it encloses from bursting even under very great 
loads. 

That steel concrete can be used for piles is perhaps the most 
astonishing feature in this invention. The fact that a compara- 
tively brittle material like concrete can be subjected not only to 

heavy loads but also 
vibra- 

g-: I I — tion from the blows 

. •> ' ^ ^ of a heavy pile ram 

^ makes it appear as 

g if its nature and pro- 

' ' perties had been 

changed by the steel 
V ^ reinforcement. In a 

1 I'l I ‘ [111'. ^ ^ sense this is un- 

doubtcdly the case. 

Fig. 9. A. G. Consid^re's ex- 

periments have shown 
that concrete when reinforced is capable of being stretched, 
without fracture, about twenty times as much as plain concrete. 
Most of the piles driven in Great Britain have been made on the 
Hennebique system with four or six longitudinal steel rods tied 
together by stirrups or loops at frequent intervals. Piles made 
on the Williams system have a steel rolled joist of I section 
buried in the heart of the pile, and round it a series of steel 
wire hoops at regular intervals (fig. 5). Whatever system is used, 
j- , j . ^ n. care must be taken not 

A, V. » \ to Imtter the head of the 

‘ '■ *“■ — pile to pieces with the 

heavy ram. To prevent 
this an iron “ helmet 

.y containing a lining of 

sawdust is fitted over 
the head of the pile. 

Pjq jj The sawdust adapts it- 

self to the rough shape 

of the concrete, and deadens the blow to some extent. 

But it is in the design of steel concrete beams that the greatest 
ingenuity has been shown, and almost every patentee of a 
“ system has some new device for arranging the steel reinforce- 
ment to the best advantage. Concrete by itself, tliough strong 
m compression, can offer but little resistance to tensile and shear- 
ing stresses, and as these stresses always occur in beams the 


problem ^ises how best to arrange the steel so as to assist the 
concrete in bearing them. To meet tensile stresses the steel is 
nearly always inserted in the form of bars running along the beam. 
Figs. 6 to 9 show how they are arranged for different loading. 
In each case the object is to place the bars as nearly as possible 
where the tensile stresses occur. In cases where all the stresses 
are heavy, that portion of the beam which is under compression 
is similarly reinforced, though with smaller bars (figs, 10 and ii). 
But as these tension and 
compression bars are 
generally placed near the 
under and upper surface 
of the beam they are of 
little use in helping to 
resist the shearing 
stresses which are great- 
est at Its neutral axis. 

(See Bridges.) These 
shearing stresses in a heavily loaded beam would cause it to 
split horizontally at or near the centre. To prevent this many 
ingenious devices have been introduced, (i) Perhaps one of 
the most efficient is a diagonal bracing of steel wire passing to 
and fro between the upper and lower bars and firmly secured 
to each by lapping or otherwise (fig. 12) ; this device is used 
in the Coignet and other French systems. (2) In the Hennebique 
system (which has found great favour in England) vertical 
bands or “ stirrups,^’ as they are generally called, of hoop 
steel are used (fig. 13). They are of U shape, and passing round 
the tension bars 
extend to the top 
of the beam (figs. 

14 and 3). They 
are exceedingly 
thin, but being 

buried in concrete 

no danger of their 
perishing from 
rust is to be feared. 

(3) In the Bous- 

siron system a pj^ — Stirrup (Hennebique System), 

similar stirrup is 

used, but mstead of being vertical the two parts are spread so that 
each is slightly inclined. (4) In the Coularon system, the stirrups 
are mclined as in fig. 15, and consist of rods, the ends of which are 
hooked over the tension and compression bars. (5) In the Kahn 
system the stirrups are similarly arranged, but inste-ad of being 
merely secured to the tension bar, they form an integral part of 
it like branches on a stem, the bar being rolled to a special section 
to admit of this. (6) In many systems such as the “ expanded 
metal ” system, the 
tension and compres- 
sion rods together with 
the stirrups are all 
abandoned m favour of Fig. i 5. 

a single rolled steel 

joist of I section, buried in concrete (see fig. 16). Probably the 
weight of steel used in this way is excessive, but the joists are 
cheap, readily procurable and easy to handle. 

Floor slabs may be regarded as wide and shallow beams, and 
the remarks made about the stresses in the one apply to the 
other also ; accordmgly, the various devices which arc used 
for strengthening beams recur In the slabs. But in a thin slab, 
with its comparatively small span and light load, the concrete 
js generally strong enough to bear the shearing stresses unaided, 
and the reinforcement is devoted to assisting it where the 
tensile stresses occur. For this purpose many designers simply 





Fig. 13. 
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use tJie modification of the Monier system, consisting of a 
horizontal network of crossed steel rods buried in the concrete. 
“ Expanded metal too is admirably adapted for the purpose 
(fig. 1). In the Matrai system thin wires are used instead of 
rods, and are securely fastened to rolled steel joists, which form 
the beams on which the slabs rest ; moreover, the wires instead 
of being stretched tight from side to side of the slab are allowed 
to sag as much as the thickness of the concrete will allow. In 



the Williams system small flat bars are used, which are not 
quite horizontal, but pass alternately over and under the rolled 
joists which support the slabs. 

A concrete arch is reinforced in much the same way as a wall, 
the stresses being somewhat similar. The reinforcing rods are 
generally laid both longitudinally and circumferentially. In the 
case of a culvert the circumferential rods are sometimes laid 
continuously in the form of a spiral as in the Bordenave system. 

To those wishing to pin sue the subject further, the following books 
among others may be buggested — Sabm, Cenunt and Concrete (New 
York) , Taylor and Thompson, Concrete, Flam and Reinforced 
(London) , Sutcliffe, Concrete, Nature and Uses (London) ; Marsh 
and Dunn, Reinforced Concrete (London) , Twclvetrees, Concrete 
Steel (London) ; iUul Christ ophe, Le BHon arntl (Pans) , Buel and 
Hill, Reinforted Concrete Construction (London) (F. E. W!-S ) 

CONCRETION, in petrology, a name applied to nodular or 
irregularly .shaped masses of various size occurring in a great 
variety of sedimentary rocks, differing m composition from the 
main mass of the rock, and in most cases obviously formed by 
some chemical process which ensued after the rock was deposited. 
As these bodies present so many variations in composition and 
in structure, it will conduce to clearness if some of the commonest 
be briefly adverted to. In sandstones there are often hard 
rounded lumps, which separate out when the rock is broken or 
weathered. They are mostly siliceous, but sometimes calcareous, 
and may differ very little in general appearance from the bulk 
of the sandstone. Through them the bedding passes unin- 
terrupted, thus showing that they are not pelibles ; often in their 
centres shells or fragments of plants are found. Argillaceous 
sandstones and flagstones very frequently contain “ clay galls 
or concretionary lumps richer in clay than the remainder of the 
rock. Nodules of pyrites and of marcasite are common in many 
clays, sandstones and marls. Their outer surfaces are tuber- 
culate ; internally they commonly have a radiate fibrous 
structure. Usually they arc covered with a dark brown crust 
of limonite produced by weathering ; occasionally imperfect 
crystalline faces may bound them. Not infrequently (c.g. in the 
(lault) these pyritous nodules contain altered fossils. In clays 
iilso siliceous and calcareous concretions are often found. 
They present an extraordinary variety of shapes, often 
grotesquely resembling figures of men or animals, fruits, &c., 
and have in many countries excited popular wonder, being 
regarded as of supernatural origin (*‘ fairy-stones,” &c.), and 
used as charms. 

Another type of concretion, very abundant in many clays and 
shales, is the “ septarian nodule.” These are usually flattened 
disk-shaped or ovoid, often lobulate externally like the surface 
of a kidney. When split open they prove to be traversed by 
a network of cracks, which are usually filled with calcite and 
other minerals. These white infillings of the fissures resemble 
partitions ; hence the name from the Latin septum, a partition. 


Sometimes the cracks are partly empty. They vary up to half 
an inch in breadth, and are best seen when the nodule is cut 
through with a saw. These concretions may be calcareous or 
may consist of carbonate of iron. The former are common in 
some beds of the London Clay, and were formerly used for 
making cement. The clay-ironstone nodules or sphaerosiderites 
are very abundant in some Carboniferous shales, and have served 
in some places as iron ores. Some of the largest specimens are 
3 ft. in diameter. In the centre of these nodules fossils are often 
found, e,g, coprolites, pieces of plants, fish teeth and scales. 
Phosphatic concretions are often present in certain limestones, 
clays, shelly sands and marls. They occur, for example, in the 
Cambridge Greensand, and at the base of certain of the Pliocene 
beds in the east of England. In many places they have been 
worked, under the name of ** coprohte-beds,” as sources of 
artificial manures. Bones of animals more or less completely 
mineralized are frequent in these phosphatic concretions, the 
commonest being fragments of extinct reptilia. Their presence 
points to a source for the phosphate of lime. 

Another very important series of concretionary structures are 
the flint nodules which occur in chalk, and the patches and 
bands of chert which are found in limestones. Flints consist of 
dark-coloured cryptocrystalline silica. They weather grey or white 
by the removal of their more soluble portions by percolating 
water. Their shapes are exceedingly varied, and often they are 
studded with tubercules and nodosities. Sometimes they have 
internal cavities, and very frequently they contain shells of 
echinoderms, molluscs, &c., partly or entirely replaced by silica, 
but preserving their original forms. Chert occurs in bands and 
tabular masses rather than in nodules ; it often replaces consider- 
able portions of a bed of limestone (as in the Carboniferous 
Limestones of Ireland). Corals and other fossils frequently occur 
in chert, and when sliced and microscopically examined both 
flint and chert often show silicified foraminifera, polyzoa, &c., 
and sponge spicules. Flints in chalk frequently lie along joints 
which may be vertical or may be nearly horizontal and parallel 
to the bedding. Hence they increase the stratified appearance 
of natural exposures of chalk. 

It will be seen from the details given above that concretions 
may be calcareous, siliceous, argillaceous and phosphatic, and 
they may consist of carbonate or sulphide of iron. In the red clay 
of the deep sea bottom concretionary masses rich in manganese 
dioxide are being formed, and are sometimes brought up by the 
dredge. In clays large crystals of gypsum, having the shape of 
an arrow-head, are occasionally found in some numbers. They 
bear a considerable resemblance to some concretions, e.g, crystal- 
line marcasite and pyrite nodules. These examples will indicate 
the great variety of substances which may give rise to con- 
cretionary stnictures. 

Some concretions are amorphous, e.g. phosphatic nodules ; 
others are cryptocrystalline, e.g. flint and chert ; otliers 
finely crystalline, e.g. pyrites, sphaerosiderite ; others consist 
of large crystals, e.g, gypsum, barytes, pyrites and marcasite 
From this it is clear that the formation of concretions is not 
closely dependent on any single inorganic substance, or on any 
type of crystalline structure. Concretions seem to arise from 
the tendency of chemical compounds to be slowly dissolved by 
interstitial water, either while the deposit is unconsolidated or 
at a later period. Certain nuclei, present in the rock, then 
determine reprecipitation of these solutions, and the deposit once 
begun goes on till either the supply of material for growth is 
exhausted, or the physical character of the bed is changed by 
pressure and consolidation till it is no longer favourable to 
further accretion. The process resembles the growth of a crystal 
in a solution by slowly attracting to itself molecules of suitable 
nature from the surrounding medium. But in the majority of 
cases it is not the crystalline forces, or not these alone, which 
attract the particles. The structure of a flint, for example, 
shows that the material had so little tendency to crystallize 
that it remained permanently in cryptocrystalline or sub- 
crystalline state. That the concretions grew in the solid sediment 
is proved by the manner in which lines of bedding pass through 
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them and not round them. This is beautifully shown by many 
siliceous and calcareous nodules out of recent clays. That the 
sediment was in a soft condition may be inferred from the purity 
and perfect crystalline form of some of these bodies, e.g. gypsum, 
pyrites, marcasite. The crystals must have pushed aside the 
yielding matrix as they gradually enlarged. In deep-sea dredg- 
ings concretions of phosphate of lime and manganese dioxide 
are frequently brought up ; this shows that concretionary action 
operates on the sea floor in muddy sediments, which have only 
recently been laid down. The phosphatic nodules seem to 
originate around the dead bodies of fishes, and manganese 
incrustations frequently enclose teeth of sharks, ear-boncs of 
whales, &c. This recalls the occurrence of fossils in septarian 
nodules, flints, phosphatic concretions, &c., in the older strata. 
Probably the decomposing organic matter partly supplied sub- 
stances for the growth of the nodules (phosphates, carbonates, 
&c.), partly acted as reducing agents, or otherwise determined 
mineral precipitation in those places where organic remains 
were mingled with the sediment. (j. s. F.) 

CONOUBINAGE (Lat. canct4btna, a concubine ; from con-, with, 
and cubare, to lie), the state of a man and woman cohabiting as 
married persons without the full sanctions of legal marriage. 
In early historical times, when marriage laws had scarcely 
advanced beyond the purely customary stage, the concubine 
was cWnitely recognized as a sort of inferior wife, differing from 
those of the first rank mainly by the absence of permanent 
guarantees. The history of Abraham’s family shows us clearly 
that the concubine might be dismissed at any time, and her 
children were liable to be cast off equally summarily with gifts, 
in order to leave the inheritance free for the wife’s sons ((Genesis 
xxi. 9 ff., XXV. 5 ff.) 

The Roman law recognized two classes of legal marriage * 
(i) with the definite public ceremonies of confarreatio or coemptio, 
and (2) without any public form whatever and resting merely 
on the a^ecito rnantah^, i,e, the fixed intention of taking a 
particular woman as a permanent spouse.^ Next to these 
strictly lawful marriages came concubinage as a recognized 
legal status, so long as the two parties were not married and had 
no other concubines. It differed from the formless marriage in 
the absence (1) of afjectio mantaliSf and therefore (2) of full 
conjugal rights. For instance, the concubine was not raised, 
like the wife, to her husband’s rank, nor were her children 
legitimate, though they enjoyed legal rights forbidden to mere 
bastards, e.g. the father was bound to maintain them and to 
leave them (m the absence of legitimate children) one-sixth 
of his property ; moreover, they might be fully legitimated 
by the subsequent marriage of their parents. 

In the East, the emperor Leo the Philosopher (d. 91 1) insisted 
on formal marriage as the only legal status ; but in the Western 
Empire concubinage was still recognized even by the Christian 
emperors. The early Christians had naturally preferred the 
formless marriage of the Roman law as being free from all taint 
of pagan idolatry ; and the ecclesiastical authorities recognized 
concubinage also. The first council of Toledo (398) bids the 
faithful restrict himself “ to a single wife or concubine, as it 
shall please him ” ; ^ and there is a similar canon of the Roman 
synod held by Pope Eugenius II. in 826. Even as late as the 
Roman councils of 1052 and 1063, the suspension from com- 
munion of laymen who had a wife and a concubine at the same 
time implies that mere concubinage was tolerated. It was also 
recognized by many early civil codes . In Germany ‘ ‘ left-handed ’ ^ 
or “ morganatic ” marriages were allowed by the Salic law 
between nobles and women of lower rank. In different states 
of Spain the laws of the later middle ages recognized concubinage 

^ The difference between English and Scottish law, which once 
made “ Gretna Green marriages so frequent, is due to the fact that 
Scotland adopted the Roman law (which on this particular point was 
followed by the whole medieval church). 

® Gratian, m the 12th century, tned to explain this away by assum- 
ing that concubinage here referred to meant a formless marriage ; 
but in 598 a church council can scarcely so have misused the technical 
terms of the then current Civil law (Gratian, Decreium, pars i. dist 
XXIV. c. 4). 
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under the name of batragmta, the contract being lifelong, thv 
woman obtaining by it a right to maintenance during life, and 
sometimes also to part of the succession, and the sons ranking 
as noWes if their father was a noble. In Iceland, the concubine 
was recognized in addition to the lawful wife, though it was 
forbidden that they should dwell in the same house. The Nor- 
wegian law of the later middle ages provided definitely that 
m default of legitimate sons, the kingdom should descend to 
illegitimates. In the Danish code of Valdemar II., which was 
in force from 1280 to 1683, it was provided that a concubine 
kept openly for three years shall thereby become a legal wife ; 
this was the custom of hand vesten, the “ handfasting ” of the 
English and Scottish borders, which appears in Scott’s Monastery 
In Scotland, the laws of William the Lion (d. 1214) s{>eak of 
concubinage as a recognized institution ; and, in the same 
century, the great English legist Bracton treats the “ concubina 
legiiima ” as entitled to certain rights.® There seems to have 
been at times a pardonable confusion between some quasi- 
legitimate unions and those marriages by mere word of mouth, 
without ecclesiastical or other ceremonies, which the church, 
after some natural hesitation, pronounced to be valid.^ Another 
and more serious confusion between concubinage and marriage 
was caused by the gradual enforcement of clerical celibacy (see 
Celibacy). During the bitter conflict between laws which 
forbade sacerdotal marriages and long custom which had per- 
mitted them, it was natural that the legislators and the ascetic 
party generally should studiously speak of the priests’ wives as 
concubines, and do all in their power to reduce them to this 
position. This very naturally resulted in a too frequent sub- 
stitution of clerical concubinage for marriage ; and the resultant 
evils form one of the commonest themes ol complaint in chuich 
councils of the later middle ages ® (bncubinagc in general was 
struck at by the concordat between the Pope Leo X and Francis 
I. of France in 1516 ; and the council of Trent, while insisting 
on far more stringent conditions for lawful marriage than those 
which had prevailed in the middle ages, imposed at last heavy 
ecclesiastical penalties on concubinage and appealed to the secular 
arm for help against contumacious offenders (Sessio xxiv. cap. 8). 

Authoritifs —Besides those quoted in the notes, the reader may 
consult with advantage Du Cange’s Glossafium, s u Concubina , 
the article “ Concubinat ” in Wetzer and Wclte’s Kxrchenhxikon 
(2nd ed , Freiburg i/B , 1884), and Dr H C. Lea’s IhsUny of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy (31 d ed , London, 1907). (G. G. Co.) 

CONDfi, PRINCES OF. The French title of prince of Cond(:', 
assumed from the ancient town of Cond^-sur-l’Escaut, was borne 
by a branch of the house of Bourbon. The first who assumed it 
was the famous Huguenot leader, Louis de Bourbon (see below^), 
the fifth son of Charles de Bourbon, duke of Vendome. His 
son, Henry, prince of Cond^ (1552-1588), also belonged to the 
Huguenot party. Fleeing to Germany he raised a small army 
with which m 1575 he joined Alen^on. He became leader of the 
Huguenots, but after several years’ fighting was taken prisoner 
of war. Not long after he died of poison, administered, according 

^ Bracton. De Legibus, lib 111 tract ii c. 28, § i, and hb. iv. tract 
VI c 8, § 4 

^ F Pollock and F. W Maitland, Hist of Enf^ltsh Law, 2nd cd 
vol 11 p. 370 In the case of Richard de Anesty, decided by papal 
rescript in 1143, “a marriage solemnly celebrated in church, a 
marriage of which a child had been liorn, was set aside as null in 
favour of an earlier marriage constituted by a mere exchange of 
consenting words " (tbid. p. 367 , cf the similar dccietal of Alex- 
ander lU. on p. 371). The great medieval canon lawyer Lyndwood 
illustrates the difficulty of distinguishing, even as late as the middle 
of the 15th century, between concubinage and a clandestine, though 
legal, marriage. He falls back on the definition of an earlier canonist 
that if the A^bman eats out of the same dish with the man, and if he 
takes her to church, she may be presumed to be his wife ; if, however , 
he sends her to draw water and dresses her in vile clothing, she 
is probably a concubine (Provmciale, ed. Oxon. 1679, p. 10, sjj. 
concubinartos) 

® It may be gathered from the Dominican C. L Richard's A nalysts 
Concihorum (vol li., 1778) that there were more than ito such 
con^lamts in councils and synods between the years 1009 and 1528 
Dr Kashdall {Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, vol. 11. p. 691, 
note) pomts out that a master of the university of Prague, in 1499, 
complained openly to the authorities against a bachelor for assaulting 
his concubine. 
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to the belief of his contemporaries^ by his wife^ Catherine dc la 
Tr^mouille. This event, among others, awoke strong suspicions 
as to the legitimacy of his heit and namesake^ Henity, prmcc of 
Concl6 (1588-1646). King Henry IV., however, did not take 
advantage of the scandal. In 1609 he caused the prince of Cond^ 
to marry Charlotte de Montmorency, whom shortly after CotKl 4 
was obliged to save from Ihte king^s persistent gallantry by a 
hasty flight, first to Spate and then to Italy. On the death of 
Henry, Cond6 returned to France, and intrigued against the 
regent, Marie de’ Medici ; but he was seized, and imprisoned 
for three years (1616-1619). There was at that time before the 
court a plea for his divorce from his wife, but she now devoted 
herself to enliven his captivity at the cost of her own liberty. 
During the rest of his life Cond6 was a faithful servant of the 
king. He strove to blot out the memory of the Huguenot 
connexions of his house by affecting the greatest zeal against 
Protestants, llis old ambition changed into a desire for the safe 
aggrandizement of his family, which he magnificently achieved, 
and with that end he bowed before Richelieu, whose niece he 
forced his son to marry. His son Louis, the great Cond6, is 
separately noticed below. 

The next in succession was Henry Jules, prince of Cond6 
(1643-1709), the son of the greatCond<^ and of Clemence dc Maill6, 
niece of Richelieu. He fought with distinction under his father 
in Franche-Comt^ and the I^w Countries ; but he was heartless, 
avaricious and undoubtedly insane. The end of his life was 
marked by singular hypochondriacal fancies. He believed at 
one time that he was dead, and refused to eat till some of his 
attendants dressed in sheets set him the example. His grandson, 
Louis Henry, duke of Bourbon (1692-1740), Louis XV. *s minister, 
did not assume the title of prince of Cond^ which properly 
belonged to him. 

The son of the duke of Bourbon, Louis Joseph, prince of 
Cond6 (1736“ 1818), after receiving a good education, distinguished 
himself in the Seven Years’ War, and most of all by his victory 
at Johannisberg. As governor of Burgundy he did much to 
improve the industries and means of communication of that 
province. At the Revolution he took up arms in behalf of the 
king, became commander of the “ army of Cond6,” and fought 
in conjunction with the Austrians till the peace of Campo 
Formu) in 1797, being during the last year in the pay of England. 
He then served the emperor of Russia in Poland, and after that 
(1800) returned into the pay of England, and fought m Bavaria. 
In 1800 Cond<^ arrived in England, where he resided for several 
years. On the restoration of Louis XVIII. he returned to France. 
He died in Paris m 1818. He wrote Essai sur la vie du grand 
Condi (1798). 

Louis Henry Joseph, duke of Bourbon (1756-1830), son of 
the last named, was the last prince of Cond6. Several of the 
earlier events of his life, especially his marriage with the princess 
Louise of Orleans, and the duel that the comte d’Artois provoked 
by raising the veil of the princess at a masked ball, caused much 
scandal. At the Revolution he fought with the army of the 
nmgris in Li6gc. Between the return of Napoleon from Elba 
and the battle of Waterloo, he headed with no success a royalist 
rising in La Vend6e. In 1829 he made a will by which he ap- 
pointed as his heir the due d’Aumale, and made some considerable 
bequests to his mistress, the baronne de Feuchdres {q,v,). On 
the 27th of August 1830 he was found hanged on the fastening 
of his window. A crime was generally suspected, and the princes 
de Rohan, who were relatives of the deceased, disputed the will. 
Their petition, however, was dismissed by the courts. 

Two cadet branches of the house of Cond6 played an important 
part : those of Soissons and Cftnti. The first, sprung from 


Charles of Bourbon (b. Louis L, prince of Cond6, 

became extinct in the line in 1641, The second 

took its origin born in 1629, son of 

Henry Il.,']^i!iC,eu#' up to 1814. 


See I* de ; Chamballand, Vie de 

Cr6tmeau-Joly, Histotre de$ irois 
4 $ m Maiaon de Condi ; and Htsknre des princes de 
d'Aumale (translated by R. B. Borthwick, 1872). 




COMD£i LOUIS DB BOUBBON, PR2I9CB of (i 53 o«*i 569 ), fifth 
son of Charles de Bourbon, duke of Vendome, younger brother 
of Antoine* king of Navarre (1518^1562)* was the first of the 
famous house Cond6 (see death 

in 1537 Louis was educated in ^ifripc^les of the reformed 
religion. Brave though deformed, gay but extremely poor for 
his rank, Cand6 was led by his ambition to a military career^ 
He fought with distinction in Piedmont under Marshal de 
Brissac ; in 1552 he forced his way with reinforcements into 
Metz, then besieged by Charles V. ; he led several brilliant sorties 
from that town ; and in 1554 commanded the light cavalry on 
the Meuse against Charles. In 1557 he was present at the battle 
of St Quentm, and did further good service at the head of the 
light horse. But the descendants of the constable de Bourbon 
were still looked upon with suspicion in the French court, and 
Cond6’s services were ignored. The court designed to reduce his 
narrow means still further by despatching mm upon a costly 
mission to Philip 11 . of Spam. His personal griefs thus combined 
with his religious views to force upon him a role of political 
opposition. He was concerned in the conspiracy of Amboise, 
which aimed at forcing from the king the recognition of the 
reformed religion. He was consequently condemned to death, 
and was only saved by the decease of Francis II. At the accession 
of the boy-king Charles IX., the policy of the court was changed, 
and Cond^ received from Catherine de’ Medici the govenmient 
of Picardy. But the struggle between the Catholics and the 
Huguenots soon began once more, and henceforward the career 
of Cond6 is the story of the wars of religion (see France : History^). 
He was the military as well as the political chief of the Huguenot 
party, and displayed the highest generalship on many occasions, 
and notably at the battle of St Denis. At the battle of Jarnac, 
with only 400 horsemen, Cond6 rashly charged the whole 
Catholic army. Worn out with fighting, he at last gave up his 
sword, and a Catholic officer named Montesquieu treacherously 
shot him through the head on the 13th of March 1569. 

CONDie, LOUIS n. DE BOURBON, Prince of (1621-1686), 
called the Great Cond6, was the son of Henry, prince of Cond^, 
and Charlotte Marguerite de Montmorency, and was born at 
Paris on the 8th of September 1621. As a boy, under his father’s 
careful supervision, he studied diligently at the Jesuits’ College 
at Bourges, and at seventeen, in the absence of his father, he 
governed Burgundy. The due d’Enghicn, as he was styled 
during his father’s lifetime, took part with distinction in the 
campaigns of 1640 and 1641 in northern France wlule yet under 
twenty years of age. 

During the youth of Enghien all power in France was in the 
hands of Richelieu ; to him even the princes of the blood had to 
yield ; and Henry of Cond^ sought with the rest to win the 
cardinal’s favour. Enghien was forced to conform. He was 
already deeply in love with Mile. Marthe du Vigean, who m 
return was passionately devoted to him, yet, to flatter the 
cardinal, he was compelled by his father, at the age of twenty, 
to give his liand to Richelieu’s niece, Claire C 16 mence de Maille* 
Br6z6, a child of thirteen. He was present with Richelieu during 
the dangerous plot of Cinq Mars, and afterwards fought in the 
siege of Perpignan (1642). 

In 1643 Enghien was appointed to command against the 
Spaniards in northern France. He was opposed by experienced 
generals, and the veterans of the Spanish army were accounted 
the finest soldiers in Europe ; on the other hand, the strength 
of the French army was placed at his command, and under him 
were the best generals of the service. The great Ijattle of Rocroy 
(May 18) put an end to the supremacy of the Spanish army and 
inaugurated the long period of French military predominance. 
Enghien himself conceived and directed the decisive attack, and 
at the age of twentv-t^o won his place amongst the great 
captains of modern times. After a cainpaign of uninterrupted 
success, Enghien returned to Paris in triumph, and in gallantry 
and intrigues strove to forget his enforced and hateful marriage. 
In 1644 fie was sent with reinforcements into Germany to the 
assistance of Turenne, who was hard pressed, and took com- 
mand of the whole army. The battle of Freiburg (Aug.) was 
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desperately contested, but in the end the Fipich army won a 
great victory over the Bavarians and Imperialists commanded 
by Count Mercy. As after Rocroy, numerous fortresses opened 
their gates to the duke, Tlie next winter Enghien spent, like 
every other winter during the war, amid the gaieties of Paris. 
The summer campaign of 1645 opened with the defeat of Turenne 
by Mercy, but this was retrieved in the brilliant victory of 
Ndrdlingen, in which Mercy was killed, and Enghien himself 
received several serious wounds. The capture of Philipsburg 
was the most important of his other achievements during this 
campaign. In 1646 Enghien served under the duke of Orleans 
in Flanders, and when, after the capture of Mardyck, Orleans 
returned to Paris, Enghien, left in command, captured Dunkirk 
(October nth). 

It was in this year that the old prince of Cond^ died. The 
enormous power that fell into the hands of his successor was 
naturally looked upon with serious alarm by the regent and her 
minister. Condi’s birth and military renown placed him at the 
head of the French nobility ; but, added to that, the family of 
which he was chief was both enormously rich and master of no 
small portion of France. Cond6 himself held Burgundy, Berry 
and the marches of Lorraine, as well as other less important 
territory ; his brother Conti held Champagne, Ins brother-in-law, 
I^ngueville, Normandy. The government, therefore, determined 
to permit no increase of his already overgrown authority, and 
Mazarin made an attempt, which for the moment proved success- 
ful, at once to find him employment and to tarnish his fame as 
a general. He was sent to lead the revolted Catalans. Ill- 
strppbrted, he was unable to achieve anything, and, being forced 
to raise the siege of I^rida, he returned home in bitter indigna- 
tion. In 1648, however, he received the command in the 
important field of the Low Countries ; and at Lens (Aug. 19th) 
ix battle took place, which, beginning with a panic in his own 
regiment, was retrieved by Condi’s coolness and bravery, and 
ended in a victory that fully restored his prestige. 

In September of the same year Cond^ was recalled to court, 
for the regent Anne of Austria required his support. Influenced 
by the fact of his royal birth and by his arrogant scorn for the 
bourgeois, Cond6 lent himself to the court party, and finally, 
after much hesitation, he consented to lead the army which was 
to reduce Pans (Jan. 1649). 

On his side, insufficient as were his forces, the war was carried 
on with vigour, and after several minor combats their substantial 
losses and a threatening of scarcity of food made the Parisians 
weary of the war. The political situation inclined botli parties to 
peace, which was made at Rueil on the zotli of March (see Fronde, 
The). It was not long, however, before Cond^ became estranged 
from the court. Hls pride and ambition earned for him universal 
distrust and dislike, and the personal resentment of Anne in 
addition to motives of policy caused the sudden arrest of Cond^, 
Conti and Longueville on the i8th of January 1650. But others, 
including Turenne and his brother the duke of Bouillon, made 
their escape. Vigorous attempts for the release of the princes 
began to be made. The women of the family were now its heroes. 
The dowager princess claimed from the parlement of Pans the 
fulfilment of the reformed law of arrest, which forbade imprison- 
ment without trial. The duchess of Longueville entered into 
negotiations with Spain ; and the young princess of Conde, 
having gathered an army around her, obtained entrance into 
Bordeaux and the support of the parlement of tliat town. She 
alone, among the nobles who took part in the folly of the Fronde, 
gams our respect and sympathy. Paithful to a faithless husband, 
she came forth from the retirement to which he had aindemned 
her, and gathered an army to fight for him. But the delivery of 
the princes was brought about in the end by the junction of the 
old Fronde (the party of the parlement and of Cardinal de Retz) 
and the new Fronde (the party of the Condes) ; and Anne was at 
last, in February 1651, forced to liberate them from their prison 
at Havre. Soon afterwards, however, another shifting of parties 
left Cond6 and the new Fronde isolated. With the court and the 
old Fronde in alliance against hiip, Condi found no resource but 
that of making common cause with the Spaniards, who were at 


war with France. The confused civil war which followed this 
step (Sept. 1651) was memorable chiefly lor the battle of 
the Faubourg St Antome, in which Condi and Turenne, two 
of the foremost captains of the age, measured then strength 
(July a, 1652), and the army of the prince was only saved by 
being admitted within the gates of Pans. La Grande Made- 
moiselle, daughter of the duke of Orleans, persuaded the Parisians 
to act thus, and turned the cannon of the Bastille on Turenne's 
army. Thus Condi, who as usual had fought with the most 
desperate bravery, was saved, and Pans underwent a new 
investment. This ended in the flight of (bndi to the Spanish 
army (Sept. 1652), and tlienceforward, up to the peace, he 
was in open arms against P'rance, and held high command in the 
army of Spain. But his now fully developed genius as a com- 
mander found little scope in the cumbrous and antiquated 
system of war piractised by the Spaniards, and though he gained 
a few successes, and manoeuvred with the highest possible skill 
against Turenne, his disastrous defeat at the Dunes near Dunkirk 
(14th of June 1658), in which an English contingent of Crom well’s 
veterans took part on the side of Turenne, led Spain to open 
negotiations for peace. After the peace of the Pyrenees in 1659, 
Condi obtained his pardon (January 1660) from Louis, who 
thought him less dangerous as a subject than as possessor of the 
independent sovereignty of Luxemburg, which had been offered 
him by Spam as a reward for his services. 

Condi now realized that the period of agitation and party 
warfare was at an end, and he accepted, and loyally maintained 
henceforward, the position of a chief subordinate to a masterful 
sovereign. Even so, some years passed before he was recalled 
to active employment, and these years he spent on his estate at 
Chantilly. Here he gathered round him a brilliant company, 
which included many men of genius — Moliirc, Racine, Boileau, 
La Fontaine, Nicole, Bourdaloue and Bossuet. About this time 
negotiations between the Poles, Condi and Louis were carried 
on with a view to the election, at first of Condi’s son Enghien, 
and afterwards of Condi himself, to the throne of Poland. These, 
after a long series of curious intrigues, were finally closed in 1674 
by the veto of Louis XIV. and the election of John Sobieski. 
The prince’s retirement, which was only broken by the Polish 
question and by his personal intercession on behalf of Fouquet 
in 1664, ended m 1668. In that year he proposed to Louvois, the 
minister of war, a plan for seizing Franche-Comti, the execution 
of which was entrusted to him and successfully carried out. 
He was now completely re-established in the favour of Louis, and 
with Turenne was the principal French commander in the cele- 
brated campaign of 1672 against the Dutch At the fon ing of the 
Rhine passage at Tollhuis (June 12) he received a severe wound, 
after which he commanded in Alsace against the Imfierialists. 
In 1673 was again engaged m the Low Countries, and in 1674 
he fought his last great battle at Seneff against the prince of 
Orange (afterwards W illiam 1 1 1 . of England ). This battle, fought 
on the nth of August, was one of the liardest of the century, and 
Condi, who displayed the reckless bravery of his youth, had three 
horses killed under him. His last campaign was that of 1675 on 
the Rhine, where the army had been deprived of its general by 
the death of Turenne ; and where by his careful and methodical 
strategy he repelled the invasion of the Imperial army of Monte- 
cuccuh. After this campaign, prematurely worn out by the toils 
and excesses of his life, and tortured by the gout, he returned to 
Chantilly, where he spent the eleven years that remained to him 
in quiet retirement. In the end of his life he specially sought the 
companionship of Bourdaloue, Nicole and Bossuet, and devoted 
himself to religious exercises. He died on the iith of Novemlier 
1686 at the age of sixty -five. Bourdaloue attended him at his 
death-bed, and Bossuet pronounced his eloge. 

The earlier political career of Condi was typical of the great 
French noble of his day. Success in love and war, predominant 
influence over his sovereign and universal homage to his own 
exaggerated pride, were the objects of his ambition. Even as 
an exile he asserted the precedence of the royal house of France 
over the princes of Spain and Austria, with whom he was allied 
for the moment. But the Condi of 1 668 was no longer a politician 
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and a marplot ; to be jSrst in war and in gallantry was still his 
aim, but for the rest he was a submissive, even a subservient, 
minister of the royal will. It is on his military character, 
however, that his fame rests. This changed but little. Unlike 
his great rival Turenne, Cond6 was equally brilliant in his first 
battle and in his last. The one failure of his generalship was in 
the Spanish Fronde, and in this everything united to thwart 
his genius ; only on the battlefield itself was his personal leader- 
ship as conspicuous as ever. That he was capable of waging a 
methodical war of positions may be assumed from his campaigns 
against Turenne and Montecucculi, the greatest generals of the 
predominant school. But it was in his eagerness for battle, his 
quick decision in action, and the stern will which sent his regiments 
to face the heaviest loss, that Cond6 is distinguished above all 
the generals of his time. In private life he was harsh and 
unarniablc, seeking only the gratification of his own pleasures 
and desires. His enforced and loveless marriage embittered 
his life, and it was only in his last years, when he had done 
with ambition, that the more humane side of his clmracter 
appeared in his devotion to literature. 

Cond6’s unhappy wife had some years before been banished 
to rhS.teauroux. An accident brought about her ruin. Her 
contemporaries, greedy as they were of scandal, refused to 
believe any evil of her, hut the prince declared himself convinced 
of her unfaithfulness, placed her in confinement, and carried 
his resentment so far that his last letter to the king was to request 
him never to allow her to be released. 

Aui'morities. — Sec, besides the numerous M^mmres of the time, 
Puget de la Sene, Les Stages, les hatmlles, 6 >>c , de Mr le prime de 
Con(U (Pans, 1O51) , J de la Brime, Htsknre de la me, S-c , de Louts 
de Bouibon, prime de Cond^ (Cologne, 1604) , Coste, Histoire de 
Lotus de Bourbon, (Hague, 174H) , liesormcaux. Histoire de 
Loins de Bourbon, cW (Paris, 1768) , Turpin, Vie de Loiub de Bourbon, 
(S-r. (Pans and Amsteidam, 17O7) ; ^loge mthtane de Louts de 
Bourbon (Dijon, 1772) , Uistotre du grand CondL by A Demercier 
('I'ours, 1802) , J. J E Roy (lalle, , L. de Voivreuil (Touis, 

1846) , Fitzpatiick. The Great Conde, and Lord Mahon, Life of Louts, 
prince of Cond^ (London, 1845). Works on the Cond^ family by the 
piince fie Cond6 and de Sevifmges (Pans, 1820), the due d'Aumale, 
and Guiboiit (Rouen, 1856), should also be consulted 

CONDfi, the name of some twenty villages in France and of 
two towns of some importance. Of the villages, Conde-en-Brie 
(Lat. Condetum) is a place of great antiquity and was in the 
middle ages the seat of a principality, a sub-fief of that of 
Montmirail ; Condt'j-sur-Aisne {Condatus) was given in 870 by 
Charles the Bald to the abbey of St Ouen at Rouen, gave its 
name to a seigniory during the middle ages, and possessed a 
priory of which the church and a 12th-century chapel remain ; 
Cond^-sur-Marne (Condate), once a place of some importance, 
preserves one of its parish churches, with a fine Romanesque 
tower. The two towns are : — 

1. Condi 5 :-sur-i/Escaut, in the department of Nord, at the 
junction of the canals of the Scheldt and of Conde-Mons. Pop. 
(1906) town, 2701 ; commune, 5310. It lies 7 m. N. by E. of 
Valenciennes and 2 m. from the Belgian frontier. It has a church 
dating from the middle of the i8th century. Trade is in coal and 
cattle. The indu.stries include brewing, rope-making and boat- 
building, and there is a communal college. Cond6 {Condate) is 
of considerable antiquity, dating at least from the later Roman 
period. Taken in 1676 by Louis XIV., it definitely passed into 
the possession of France by the treaty of Nijmwegen two years 
later, and was afterwards fortified by Vauban. During the 
revolutionary war it was besieged and taken by the Austrians 
(1793) , and in 1815 it again fell to the allies. It was from 
this place that the princes of Cond<^ took their title. See 
Perron-Gel ineau, Condi ancim ei moderne (Nantes, 1887). 

2. Conde- sur-Noireait, in the department of Calvados, at 
the confluence of the Noireau and the Drouance, 33 m. S.S.W. of 
Caen on the Ouest-fetat railway. Pop. (iqofi) 5709. The town 
is the seat of a tribunal of commerce, a board of trade-arbitration 
and a chamber of arts and manufactures, and has a communal 
college. It is important for its cotton-spinning and weaving, and 
carries on dyeing, printing and machine-construction ; there are 
numerous nursery-gatdens in the vicinity. Important fairs 


are held in the town. The church of St Martin has a choir of 
the i2tb and 15th centuries, and a stained-glass window (15th 
century) representing the Crucifixion. There is a statue to 
Dumont d’Urville, the navigator (b. 1790), a native of the town. 
Throughout the middle ages Cond6 (Condalum, Condetum) was 
the seat of an important castellany, which was held by a long 
succession of powerful nobles and kings, including Robert, count 
of Mortain, Henry II. and John of England, Philip Augustus 
of France, Charles II. (the Bad) and Charles III. of Navarre* 
The place was held by the English from 1417 to 1449. Of the 
castle some ruins of the keep survive, See L. Hurt, HtsL de 
Condi^sur^NotreaUf ses seigneurs, son Industrie, &*c,{C 8 iQn, 1883). 

CONDE, JOS6 ANTONIO (1766-1820), Spanish Orientalist, 
was born at Peraleja (Cuenca) on the 28th of October 1766, 
and was educated at the university of AlcaM. His translation of 
Anacreon (1791) obtained him a post in the royal library in 1795, 
and in 1796-1797 he published paraphrases from Theocritus, 
Bion, Moschus, Sappho and Meleager. These were followed by 
a mediocre edition of the Arabic text of Edrisi’s Description 
oj Spam (1799), witli notes and a translation. Conde became 
a member of the Spanish Academy in 1802 and of the Academy 
of History in 1804, but his appointment as interpreter to Joseph 
Bonaparte led to his expulsion from both bodies in 1814. lie 
escaped to Prance in February 1813, and returned to Spain in 
1814, but was not allowed to reside at Madrid till 1816. Two 
years later he was re-elected by both academies ; he died m 
poverty on the 12th of June 1820. His Historia de la Dominaetdn 
de los Arabes en Espana was published in 1820-1821. Only the 
first volume was corrected by the author, the other two bring 
compiled from his manuscript by Juan Tineo. This Work was 
translated into German (1824-1825), French (1825) and English 
(1854). Conde’s pretensions to scholarship have been severely 
criticized by Dozy, and his history is now discredited. It had, 
however, the merit of stimulating abler workers in the same field. 

CONDENSATION OF GASES, If the volume of a gas con- 
tinually decreases at a constant temperature, for which an 
increasing pressure is required, two cases may occur : — 

(i) TJie volume may continue to be homogeneously 
filled. (2) If the substance is contained in a certain turf, 
volume, and if the pressure has a cciUin value, 
the substance may divide into two different phases, each 
of which is again homogeneous. The value of the tempera- 
ture T decides which case will occur. The temperature which 
is the limit above which the space will always be homo- 
geneously filled, and below which the substance divides into 
two phases, is called the critical temperature of the substance. 
It differs greatly for different substances, and if we represent it by 
Tc, the condition for the condensation of a gas is that T must 
be below Tc. If the substance is divided into two phases, two 
different cases may occur. The denser phase may be either a 
liquid or a solid. The limiting temperature for these two cases, 
at which the division into three phases may occur, is called the 
triple point. Let us represent it by Tj^ ; if the term “ condensation 
of gases ” is taken in the sense of ‘‘ liquefaction of gases ” — 
which is usually done — the condition for condensation is T,>1'>T3. 
The opinion sometimes held that for all substances T^ is the same 
fraction of Tc (the value being about |) has decidedly not been 
rigorously confirmed. Nor is this to be expected on account of 
the very different form of crystallization which the solid state 
presents. Thus for carbon dioxide, CO.,, for which Tc«304‘^ 
on the absolute scale, and for which we may put Tg ^ 216®, this 
fraction is about 0-7 ; for water it descends down to 0*42, and 
for other substances it may be still lower. 

If we confine ourselves to temperatures between IV and Tq, the 
gas will pas.s into a liqpid if the pressure is sufficiently increased. 
When the formation of liquid sets in we call the gas a saturated 
vapour. If the decrease of volume is continued, the gas pressure 
remains constant till all the vapour has passed into liquid. The 
invariability of the properties of the phases is in close connexion 
with the invariability of the pressure (called maximum tension). 
Throughout the course of the process of condensation these 
properties remain unchanged, provided the temperature remain 
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constant ; only the relative quantity of the two phases changes. 
Until all the gas has passed into liquid a further decrease of 
volume will not require increase of pressure. But as soon as 
the liquefaction is complete a slight decrease of volume will 
require a great increase of pressure, liquids being but slightly 
compressible. 

The pressure required to condense a gas varies with the 
temperature, becoming higher as the temperature rises. The 
highest pressure will therefore be found at Tc and 
pnMMuL, lowest at We shall represent the pressure at 
T(, by pc* It is called the critical pressure. The 
pressure at T3 we shall represent by It is called the pressure 
of the triple point. The values of To and Pc for different substances 
will be found at the end of this article. The values of Tj and p^ 
are accurately known only for a few Substances. As a rule p^ 
is small, though occasionally it is greater than i atmosphere. 
This is the case with CO.,, and we may in general expect it if the 
value of TJTo is large. In this case there can only be a question 
of a real bciling-point (under the normal pressure) if the liquid 
can be supercooled. 

We may find the value of the pressure of the saturated vapour 
for each T m a geometrical way by drawing in the theoretical 
isothermal a straight line parallel to the z^-axis in such a way 

that f^Jpdv will have the same value whether the straight 

line of the theoretical isothermal is followed. This construction, 
given by James Clerk Maxwell, may be considered as a result 
of the application of the general rules for coexisting equilibrium, 
which we owe to J. Willard Gibbs. The construction derived 
from the rules of Gibbs is as follows : — Construe the free energy at 
a constant temperature, i.e. the quantity - / pdv as ordinate, if the 
abscissa represents and determine the inclination of the double 
tangent. Another construction derived from the rules of Gibbs 
might be expressed as follows : — Construe the value oipv -/ pdv 
as ordinate, the abscissa representing />, and determine the point 
of intersection of two of the three branches of this curve. 

As an approximate lialf-cmpirical formula for the calculation 

of the pressure, - log|(, may be used. It would 

follow from the law of corresponding states that in this fonnula 
the value of / is the same for all substances, the molecules of 
which do not associate to form larger molecule-complexes. 
In fact, for a great many substances, we find a value for /, which 
differs but little from 3, e.g. ether, carbon dioxide, benzene, 
benzene derivatives, etliyl chloride, ethane, &c. As the chemical 
structure of these substances differs greatly, and association, 
if it takes place, must largely depend upon the structure of the 
molecule, we conclude from this approximate equality that the 
fact of this value of / being equal to about 3 is characteristic for 
normal substances in which, consequently, association is ex 
eluded. Substances known to associate, such as organic acids 
and alcohols, have a sensibly higher value of /. Thus T. Estreicher 
(Cracow, 1896) calculates that for fluor-benzene / varies between 
3-07 and 2*94 ; for ether between 3-0 and 3-1 ; but for water 
between 3-2 and 3*33, and for methyl alcohol between 3*65 and 
3*84, Ax. For isobutyl alcohol / even rises above 4. It is, 
however, remarkable that for oxygen / has been found almost 
invariably equal to 2*47 from K. Olszewski’s observations, a 
value which is appreciably smaller than 3. This fact makes us 
again seriously doubt the correctness of the supposition that / = 3 
is a characteristic for non-association. 

It is a general rule that the volume of saturated vapour 
decreases when the temperature is raised, while that of the 
coexisting liquid increases. We know only one 
exception to this rule, and that is the volume of water 
below 4° C. If we call the liquid volume and the 
vapour Vp, 7 f„ - vi decreases if the temperature rises, and becomes 
^ro at Tc. The limiting value, to which Vi and Vp converge at T^, 
is called the critical volume, and we shall represent it by Ve» 
According to the law of corresponding states the value.s both of 
vt/vc and vylvc must be the same for all substances, if T/T<, has been 
taken equal for them all. According to the investigations of 


Sydney Young, this holds good with a high degree of approxima- 
tion for a long senes of substances. Important deviations from 
this rule for the values of vJviMe only found for those substances 
in which the existence of association has already been discovered 
by other methods. Since the lowest value of T, for which 
investigations on vi and v,. may be made, is the value of Tg ; 
and smee ’l\/Tp, as has been observed above, is not the same 
for all substances, we cannot expect the smallest value of vilv, 
to be the same for all substances. But for low values of T, viz. 
such as are near the influence of the temperature on the 
volume is but slight, and therefore we are not far from the truth 
if we assume the minimum value of the ratio vdv, as being 
identical for all normal substances, and put it at about J. 
Moreover, the influence of the polymerization (association) on 
the liquid volume appears to be small, so that we may even 
attribute the value J to substances which are not normal. The 
value of VolVp at T ~ Tg differs widely for different substances 
If we take />y so low that the law of Boyle-fiav lAissac may be 
applied, we can calculate vjv^ by means of the formula 

provided k be known. According to the observa- 
tionsof Sydney Young, this factor has proved to be 3*77 for n )rmal 
substances. In consequence^ = 3 * 77 -^^^. A similar formula, 

but with another value of k, may be given for associating sub- 
stances, provided the saturated vapour does not contain any 
complex molecules. But if it does, as is the case with acetic 
acid, we must also know the degree of association. It can, 
however, only be found by measuring the volume itself. 

E. Mathias has remarked that the following relation exists 
between the densities of the saturated vapour and of 
the coexistmg liquid 

p,-{-p, = 2p,^ I I .j, ) dlsmeter. 


and that, accordingly, the curve which represents the densities 
at different temperatures possesses a rectilinear diameter. 
According to the law of corresponding states, a would be the 
same for all substances. Many substances, indeed, actually 
appear to have a rectilinear diameter, and the value of a appears 
approximatively to be the same In a Memotre presente a la 
socteie royalc d Ltege, 15th June 1899, E. Mathias gives a list of 
some twenty substances for which a has a value lying between 
0*95 and 1*05. It had been already observed by Sydney Young 
that a is not perfectly constant even for normal substances. 
For associating substances the diameter is not rectilinear. 
Whether the value of a, near i, may serve as a characteristic 
for normal substances is rendered doubtful by the fact that for 
nitrogen a is found equal to 0*6813 and for oxygen to o 8, At 
T = Tc/ 2 , the formula of E. Mathias, if p® be neglected with respect 
to pi, gives the value 2 + a for pi/pc. 

The heat required to convert a molecular quantity of liquid 
coexisting with vapour into saturated vapour at the same 
temperature is called molecular latent heat. It decreases 
with the rise of the temperature, because at a higher 
temperature the liquid has already expanded, and 
because the vapour into which it has to be converted is denser. 
At the critical temperature it is equal to zero on account of the 
identity of the liquid and the gaseous states. If we call the 
molecular weight m and the latent heat per unit of weight r, 
then, according to the law of corresponding states, fwr/T is the 
same for all normal substances, provided the temperatures are 
corresponding. According to F. T. Trouton, the value of mrfl 
is the ^me for all substances if we take for T the boiling-point. 
As the boiling-points under the pressure of one atmosphere are 
g^erally not equal fractions of Tf, the two theorems are not 
identical ; but as the values of pc for many substances do not 
differ so much as to make the ratios of the boiling-points under 
the pressure of one atmosphere differ greatly from the ratios 
of Tr, an approximate confirmation of the law of Trouton may 
be compatible with an approximate confirmation of the conse- 
quence of the law of corresponding states. If we take the tenn 
boiling-point in a more general sense, and put T in the law of 
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Tmuton to represent the boiling-point under an arbitrary equal 
pressure, we may take the pressure equal to p,- for a certam 
substance. For this substance wir/T would be equal to zero, 
and the values of mrjT would no longer Show a trace of equality. 
At present direct trustworthy investigations about the value of 
f for different substances are wanting; hence the question 
whether as to the quantity mrjT the substances axe to be divided 
into normal and associating ones cannot be answered. Let 
us divide the latent heat into heat necessary for internal work 
and heat necessary for external work. Let r represent the 
former of these two quantities, then : — 

Then the same remark holds good for wr'/T as has been made 
for mr/T. The ratio between r and that part that is necessary 
for external work is given in the formula, 

_r 

By making use of the ^proximate formula for the vapour 
tension : -log* find— 

t* 

At T « Tc we find for this ratio /', a value which, for normal 
substances is equal to 3/0-4343 = 7. At the critical temperature 
the quantities r and w# - vi arc both equal to o, but they have a 
finite ratio. As we may equate p{Vv - vi) with pVv RT at very 
low temperatures, we get, if we take into consideration that 
R expressed in calories Is nearly equal to z/w, the value 2/'Tc = 
i4Tr as limiting value for mr for normal substances. This value 
for mr has, however, merely the character of a rough approxi- 
mation — especially since the factor f is not perfectly constant. 

All the phenomena which accompany the condensation of 
gases into liquids may be explained by the supposition, that the 
condition of aggregation which we call liquid differs 
only in quantity, and not in quality, from that which 
we call gas. We imagine a gas to consist of separate 
molecules of a certain mass /x, having a certain velocity depending 
on the temperature. This velocity is distributed according to 
the law of probabilities, and furnishes a quantity of vts viva 
proportional to the temperatures. We must attribute extension 
to the molecules, and they will attract one another with a force 
which quickly decreases with the distance. Even those sup- 
positions which reduce molecules to centra of forces, like that 
of Maxwell, lead us to the result that the molecules behave 
in mutual collisions as if they had extension — an extension 
which in this case is not constant, but determined by the law 
of repulsion in the collision, the law of the distribution, 
and the value of the velocities. In order to explain capillary 
phenomena it was assumed so early as Laplace, that between 
the molecules of the same substance an attraction exists 
which quickly decreases with the distance. That this attraction 
is found in gases too is proved by the fall which occurs in the 
temperature of a gas that is expanded without performing ex- 
ternal work. We are still perfectly in the dark as to the cause 
of this attraction, and opinion differs greatly as to its dependence 
on the distance. Nor is this knowledge necessary in order to 
find the influence of the attraction, for a homogeneous state, on 
the value of the external pressure which is required to keep the 
moving molecules at a certain volume (T being given). We may, 
viz., assume either in the strict sense, or as a first approximation, 
that the influence of the attraction is quite equal to a pressure 
which is proportional to the square of the density. Though 
this molecular pressure is small for gases, yet it will be con- 
siderable for the great densities of liquids, and calculation shows 
that we may estimate it at more than 1000 atmos., possibly 
increasing up to 10,000. We may now make the satne supposi- 
tion for a liquid as for a gas, and imagine it to consist of molecules, 
which for non-associating substances are the same as those of 
the rarefied vapour ; these, if T is the same, have the same mean 
vis viva as the vapour molecules, but are more closely massed 
together. Starting from this supposition and all its consequences, 


van der Waals derived the following formula, which, would hold 
both for the liquid state and for the gaseous state 

(#>+^)(v-6) = RT. 

It follows from this deduction that for the rarefied gaseous 
state h would be four times the volume of the molecules, but that 
for greater densities the factor 4 would decrease. If we represent 
the volume of the molecules by /i, the quantity b will be found 
to have the following form ; — 

&c. } 

Only two of the successive coefficients yj, 7,), &c., have been 
worked out, for the determination requires very lengthy calcula- 
tions, and has not even led to definitive results (L. Boltzmann, 
Proc. Royal Acad* Amsterdam, March 1899). The latter formula 
supposes the molecules to be rigid spheres of invariable size. 
If the molecules are th^s which are compressible, another 
formula for b is found, which is different according to the number 
of atoms in the molecule {Proc, Royal Acad, Amsterdam, 1900- 
1901). If we keep the value of a and b constant, the given 
equation will not completely represent the net of isothermals 
of a substance. Yet even in this form it is sufiicietit as to the 
principal features. From it we may argue to the existence of a 
critical temperature, to a minimum value of the product pv, to 
the law of corresponding states, &c. Some of the numerical 
results to which it leads, however, have not been confirmed by 
experience. Thus it would follow from the given equation that 
P0V9 3 pv 

S f* value of v is taken so great that the gaseous 

laws may be applied, whereas Sydney Young has found 1/3*77 
for a number of substances instead of the factor 3/8. Again it 
follows from the given equation, that if a is thought to be inde- 
pendent of the temperature, 4, whereas for a number 

of substances a value is found for it which is near 7. If we 
assume with Clausius that a depends on the temperature, and has 

a value we find 

That the accurate knowledge of the equation of state is of the 
highest importance is universally acknowledged, because, in 
connexion with the results of thermodynamics, it will enable 
us to explain all phenomena relating to ponderable matter. 
This general conviction is shown by the numerous efforts made 
to complete or modify the given equation, or to replace it by 
another, for instance, by R. Clausius, P. G. Tait, E. H. Amagat, 
L, Boltzmann, T. G. Jager, C. Dieterici, B. Galitzine, T. Rose 
Innes and M. Reinganum. 

If we hold to the supposition that the molecules in the gaseous 
and the liquid state are the same— which we may call the supposi- 
tion of the identity of the two conditions of ^gregation — then 
the heat which is given out by the condensation at constant T 
is due to the potential energy lost in consequence of the coming 
closer of the molecules which attract each other, and then it is 

equal to a^l - 1 ^ U a should be a function of the temperature, 
it follows from thermodynamics that it would be equal to 
(<x ~ T “■ V )• liquid and gas, but 

always when the volume is diminished, a quantity of heat is 
given out equal to or (a - T^)(i - i). 

If, however, when the volume is diminished at a given tempera- 
ture, and also during the transition from the gaseous to the 
liquid state, combination into largermolecule-complexes 
takes place, the total internal heat may be considered 
as the sum of that whiph v. caused by the combination 
of the molecules into greater molecule-complexes 
and by their approach towards each other. We have the simplest 
case of possible greater complexity when two molecules combine 
to one. From the course of the changes in the density of the 
vapour we assume that this occurs, e,g. with nitrogen peroxide, 
NOo, and acetic acid, and the somewhat close agreement of the 
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observed density of the vapour with that which is calculated 
from the hypothesis of such an associatioE to double-molecules, 
makes this supposition almost a certainty. In such cases the 
molecules in the much denser liquid state must therefore be 
considered as double-molecules, either completely so or in a 
variable degree depending on the temperature. The given 
equation of state cannot hold for such substances. Even though 
we assume that a and b are not modified by the formation of 
double-molecules, yet RT is modified, and, since it is proportional 
to the number of the molecules, is diminished by the combina- 
tion. The laws found for normal substances will, therefore, 
not hold for such associating substances. Accordingly for 
substances for which we have already found an anormal density 
of the vapour, we cannot expect the general laws for the liquid 
state, which have been treated above, to hold good without 
modification, and in many respects such substances will therefore 
not follow the law of corresponding states. There are, however, 
also substances of which th« anormal density of vapour has not 
been stated, and which yet cannot be ranged under this law, 
e.g, water and alcohols. The most natural thing, of course, 
is to ascribe the deviation of these substances, as of the others, 
to the fact that the molecules of the liquid are polymerized. 
In this case we have to account for the following circumstance, 
that whereas for NO., and acetic acid in the state of saturated 
vapour the degree of association increases if the temperature 
falls, the reverse must take place for water and alcohols. Such 
a difference may be accounted for by the difference in the 
quantity of heat released by the polymerization to double- 
molecules or larger molecule-complexes. The quantity of heat 
given out when two molecules fall together may be calculated 
for NOg and acetic acid from the formula of Gibbs for the 
density of vapour, and it proves to be very considerable. With 
this the following fact is closely connected. If in the pv diagram, 
starting from a point indicating the state of saturated vapour, 
a geometrical locus is drawn of the points which have the same 
degree of association, this curve, which passes towards iso- 
thermals of higher T if the volume dimmishes, requires for the 
same change in T a greater diminution of volume than is indicated 
by the border-curve. For water and alcohols this geometncal 
locus will be found on the other side of the border-curve, and 
the polymerization heat will be small, t,e, smaller than the 
latent heat. For substances with a small polymerization heat 
the degree of association will continually decrease if we move 
along the border-curve on the side of the saturated vapour in 
the direction towards lower T. With this, it is perfectly com- 
patible that for such substances the saturated vapour, (?.g. under 
the pressure of one atmosphere, should show an almost normal 
density. Saturated vapour of water at loo*^ has a density which 
seems nearly 4 % greater than the theoretical one, an amount 
which is greater than can be ascribed to the deviation from 
the gas-laws. For the relation between t?, T, and x, if x represents 
the fraction of the number of double-molecules, the following 
formula has been found (“ Moleculartheorie,” Zetts, Phys. Chem.^ 
1890, vol. V.) : 

, xiv’-h) ^ 


from which 


T fdv\ 


: - 2 


- % 
KjT * 


which may elucidate what precedes. 

By far the majority of substances have a value of T^ above 
the ordinary temperature, and diminution of volume (increase 
CoadbMMm^ of pressure^ is sufficient to condense such gaseous 
tionoi substances into liquids. If Tc is but little above the 
ordinary teihperature, a great increase of pressure is 
wHh #©w general required to effect condensation. Substances 
for which T<, is much highet than the ordinary tempera- 
ture T0, e.g. T(,>gT0, occur as liquids, even without increase of 
pressure ; that is, at the pressure of one atmosphere. The 
value I is to be considered as only a mean value, because of the 
Inequality of pc* The substances for which T^ is smaller than 
the ordinary tettiperature arc but few in number. Taking the 


temperature of melting ice as a limit, these gases are in successive 
order : CH4, NO, CO, Ng and Hg (the recently discovered 
gases argon, helium, &c., are left out of account). If these gases 
are compressed at o® centigrade they do not show a trace of 
liquefaction, and therelore they were long known under the 
name of permanent gases.” The discovery, however, of the 
critical temperature carried the conviction that these substances 
would not be “ permanent gases ” il tliey were compressed at 
much lower T. Hence the problem arose how “ low tempera- 
tures ” were to be brought about. Considered from a general 
point of view the means to attain this end may be described as 
follows : we must make use of the above-mentioned circum- 
stance that heat disappears when a substance expands, either 
with or without performing external work. According as this 
heat is derived from the substance itself which Is to be condensed, 
or from the substance which is used as a means of cooling, we 
may divide the methods for condensing the so-called permanent 
gases into two principal groups. 

In order to use a liquid as a cooling bath it must be placed 
in a vacuum, and it must be possible to keep the pressure of the 
vapour in that space at a small value. According to 
the boiling-law, the temperature of the liquid must 
descend to that at which the maximum tension of the cooHag. 
vapour is equal to the pressure which reigns on tiie 
surface of the liciuid. If the vapour, either by means of absorp- 
tion or by an air-pump, is exhausted from the space, the tempera- 
ture of the liquid and that of the space itself depend upon the 
value of the pressure which finally prevails in the space. From 
a practical point of view the value of Tg may be regarded as the 
limit to which the temperature falls. It is true that if the air 
IS exhausted to the utmost possible extent, the temperature 
may fall still lower, but when the substance has become solid, 
a further diminution of the pressure in the space is of little 
advantage. At any rate, as a solid body evaporates only on 
the surface, and solid gases are bad conductors of heat, further 
cooling will only take place very slowly, and will scarcely 
neutralize the influx of heat. If the pressure is very small, 
it is perhaps practically impossible to reach Tg ; if so, Tg in the 
following lines will represent the temperature practically attain- 
able There is thus for every gas a limit below which it is not 
to be cooled further, at least not in this way. If, however, 
we can find another gas for which the critical temperature is 
sufficiently above Tg of the first chosen gas, and if it is converted 
into a liquid by cooling with the first gas, and then treated in 
the same way as the first gas, it may in its turn be cooled down 
to (Tg)2. Going on in this way, continually lower temperatures 
may be attained, and it would be possible to condense all gases, 
provided the difference of the successive critical temperatures 
of two gases fulfils certain conditions. If the ratio of the absolute 
critical temperatures for two gases, which succeed one another 
in the scries, should be sensibly greater than 2, the value of Tg 
for the first gas is not, or not sufficiently, below the Tc of the 
second gas. This is the case when one of the gases is nitrogen, 
on which hydrogen would follow as second gas. Generally, 
however, we shall take atmospheric air instead of nitrogen. 
Though this mixture of Ng and Og will show other critical 
phenomena than a simple substance, yet we shall continue to 
speak of a Tc for air, which is given at - 140® C., and for which, 
therefore, Tc amounts to 133° absolute. The lowest T which 
may be expected for air in a highly rarefied space may be 
evaluated at 60° absolute — a value which is higher than the Tc 
for hydrogen. Without new contrivances it would, accordingly, 
not be possible to reach the critical temperature of Hg. The 
method by which we try to obtain successively lower temperatures 
by making use of successive gases is called the “ cascade method.” 
It is not self-evident that by sufficiently diminishing the pressure 
on a liquid it may be cooled to such a degree that the temperature 
will be lowered to Tg, if the initial temperature was equal to T^, 
or but little below it, and we can even predict with certainty 
that this will not be the case for all substances. It is possible, 
too, that long before the triple point is reached the whole liquid 
will have evaporated. The most favourable conditions will, of 
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course, be attained when the influx of heat is reduced to a 
minimum. As a limiting case we imagine the process to be 
isentropic. Now the question has become, Will an isentropic 
line, which starts from a point of the border*curve on the side 
of the liquid not far from the critical point, remain throughout 
its descending course in the heterogeneous region, or will it 
leave the region on the side of the vapour ? As early as 1878 
van der Waals (Verslagen Kon, Akad. Amsterdam) pointed out 
that the former mav be expected to be the case only for sub- 
stances for which CpfCv is large, and the latter for those for which 
it is small ; in other words, the former will take place for sub- 
stances the molecules of which contain few atoms, and the latter 
for substances the molecules of which contain many atoms. 
Ether is an example of the latter class, and if we say that the 
quantity h (specific heat of the saturated vapour) for ether is 
found to be positive, we state the same thing in other words. 
It is not necessary to prove this theorem further here, as the 
molecules of the gases under consideration contain only two 
atoms and the total evaporation of the liquid is not to be feared. 

In the practical application of this cascade-method some 
variation is found in the gases chosen for the successive stages. 
Thus methyl chloride, ethylene and oxygen are used in the 
cryogenic laboratory of Leiden, while Sir James Dewar has used 
air as the last term. Carbonic acid is not to be recommended 
on account of the comparatively high value of Tg. In order to 
prevent loss of gas a system of ‘‘ circulation ” is employed. 
This method of obtaining low temperatures is decidedly laborious, 
and requires very intricate apparatus, but it has the great 
advantage that very constant low temperatures may be obtained, 
and can be regulated arbitrarily within pretty wide limits. 

In order to lower the temperature of a substance down to Tg, 
it is not always necessary to convert it first into the liquid state 
by means of another substance, as was assumed 
method for obtaining low temperatures. 

’ Its own expansion is sufficient, provided the initial 
condition be properly chosen, and provided we take care, even 
more than in the former method, that there is no influx of heat. 
Those conditions being fulfilled, we may, simply by adiabatic 
expansion, not only lower the temperature of some substances 
down to Tg, but also convert them into the liquid state. This 
IS especially the case with substances the molecules of which 
contain few atoms. 

Let us imagine the whole net of isothermals for homogeneous 
phases drawn in a pv diagram, and in it the border-curve. 
Within this border-curve, as in the heterogeneous region, the 
theoretical part of every isothermal must be replaced by a straight 
line. The isothermals may therefore be divided into two groups, 
viz. those which keep outside the heterogeneous region, and j 
those which cross this region. Hence an isothermal, belonging 
to the latter group, enters the heterogeneous region on the liquid 
side, and leaves it at the same level on the vapour side. Let us 
imagine in the same way all the isentropic curves drawn for 
homogeneous states. Their form resembles that of isothermals 
in so far as they show a maximum and a minimum, if the entropy- 
constant IS below a certain value, while if it is above this value, 
both the maximum and the minimum disappear, the isentropic 

line in a certain point having at the same time ^ and ^ “ 0 

for this particular value of the constant. This point, which we 
might call the critical point of the isentropic lines, lies in the 
heterogeneous region, and therefore cannot be realized, since 
as soon as an isentropic curve enters this region its theoretical 
part will be replaced by an empiric part. If an isentropic curve 
crosses the heterogeneous region, the point where it enters this 
region must, just as for the isothermals, be connected with the 
point where it leaves the region by another curve. When 
cpje^^k (the limiting value of Cpjcv for infinite rarefaction is 
meant) approaches unity, the isentropic curves approach the 
isothermals and vice versa. In the same way the critical point 
of the isentropic curves comes nearer to that of the isothermals. 
And if k IS not much greater than i, e,g. k<i*oS, the following 
property of the isothermals is also preserved, viz. that an 


isentropic curve, which enters the heterogeneous region on the 
side of the liquid, leaves it again on the side of the vapour, not 
of course at the same level, but at a lower point. If, however, k 
is greater, and particularly if it is so great as it is with molecules 
of one or two atoms, an isentropic curve, which enters on the 
side of the liquid, however far prolonged^ always remains within 
the heterogeneous region. But in this case all isentropic curves, 
if sufficiently prolonged, will enter the heterogeneous region. 
Every isentropic curve has one point of intersection with the 
border-curve, but only a small group intersect the border-curve 
in three points, two of which are to be found not far fom the top 
of the border-curve and on the side of the vapour. Whether 
the sign of h (specific heat of the saturated vapour) is negative 
or positive, is closely connected with the preceding facts. For 
substances having k great, h will be negative if T is low, positive 
if T rises, while it will change its sign again before Tc is reached. 
The values of T, at which change of sign takes place, depend 
on k. The law of corresponding states holds good for this value 
of T for all substances which have the same value of k. 

Now the gases which were considered as permanent are 
exactly those for which k has a hi^h value. From this it would 
follow that every adiabatic expansion, provided it be sufficiently 
continued, will bring such substances into the heterogeneous 
region, i,e. they can be condensed by adiabatic expansion. But 
since the final pressure must not fall below a certain limit, 
determined by experimental convenience, and since the quantity 
which passes into the liquid state must remain a fraction as 
large as possible, and since the expansion never can take place 
in such a manner that no heat is given out by the walls or the 
surroundings, it Is best to choose the initial condition in such a 
way that the isentropic curve of this point cuts the Ixirder-curve 
in a point on the side of the liquid, lying as low as possible. The 
border-curve being rather broad at the top, there are many 
isentropic curves which penetrate the heterogeneous region 
under a pressure which differs but little from pc. Availing 
himself of this property, K. Olszewski has determined pc for 
hydrogen at 15 atmospheres. Isentropic curves, which lie on 
the right and on the left of this group, will show a point of con- 
densation at a lower pressure. Olszewski has investigated this 
for those lying on the right, hut not for those on the left. 

From the equation of state t)«RT, the equation 

of the isentropic curve follows as + 6)*«C, and 

from this we may deduce T(v- This latter rela- 


tion shows in how high a degree the cooling depends on the 
amount by which k surpasses unity, the change in z; - ^ being 
the same. 

What has been said concerning the relative position of the 
border-curve and the isentropic curve may be easily tested for 
points of the border-curve which represent rarefied gaseous states, 
in the following way. Following the border-curve we found 

before for the value of Following the isentropic curve 


T dp 

the value of is equal to 


k 

k-V 


If the isentropic 


curve rises more steeply than the border-curve. If we take /' == 7 
and choose the value of T0/2 for T—a temperature at which the 
saturated vapour may be considered to follow the gas-laws — then 
14, oxk^i *07 would be the limiting value for the two 
cases. At any rate » 1 *41 is great enough to fulfil the condition, 
even for other values of T. Cailletet and Pictet have availed 
themselves of this adiabatic expansion for condensing some 
permanent gases, and it must also be used when, in the cascade 
method, Tg of one of the gases lies above T<; of the next. 

A third method of condensing the pennanent gases is applied 
in C. P. G. Linde's appwatus for liquefying air. Under a high 
pressure a current of gas is conducted through 
narrow spiral, returning through another spiral which 
surrounds the first. Between the end of the first spiral 
and the beginning of the second the current of gas is reduced 
to a much lower pressure by passing through a tap with a fine 
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orifice. On account of the expansion resulting from this sudden 
decrease of pressure, the temperature of the gas, and conse- 
quently of the two spirals, falls sensibly. If this process is 
repeated with another current of gas, this current, having been 
cooled in the inner spiral, will be cooled still further, and the 
temperature of the two spirals will become still lower. If the 
pressures and />2 remain constant the cool^ will increase 
with the lowering of the temperature. In Linde’s apparatus 
this cycle is repeated over and over again, and after some time 
(about two or three hours) it becomes possible to draw off liquid 
air. 

The cooling which is the consequence of such a decrease of 
pressure was experimentally determined in 1854 by Lord Kelvin 
(then Professor W. Thomson) and Joule, who represent the 
result of their experiments in the formula 

In their experiments was always i atmosphere, and the amount 
of p^ was not large. It would, therefore, be certainly wrong, 
even though for a small difference in pressure the empiric 
formula might lie approximately correct, without closer investi- 
gation to make use of it for the differences of pressure used in 
Linde’s apparatus, where pi«2oo and />2“i8 atmospheres. 
For the existence of a most favourable value of p^ is in contra- 
diction with the formula, since it would follow from it that 
Tj-Tj^ would always increase with the increase of py Nor 
would It be right to regard as the cause for the existence of this 
most favourable value of p^ the fact that the heat produced in 
the compression of the expanded gas, and therefore pijp^y must 
be kept as small as possible, for the simple reason that the heat 
is produced in quite another part of the apparatus, and might 
be neutralized in different ways. 

Closer examination of the process shows that if is given, a 
most favourable value of must exist for the cooling itself. 
If p-^ IS taken still higher, the cooling decreases again, and we 
might take a value for p^ for which the cooling would be zero, 
or even negative. 


If we call the energy per unit of weight 6 and the specific volume 
V, the following equation holds 

or «i'f'/»iVi = Ca-f/>oVB 


Accojding to the symbols chosen by Gibbs, X\ = Xc 
As xj Js determined by Tj and p^, and Xy by T,^ and p^, we obtain, 
if we take Tj and as being constant, 



Jf I'a IS to have a minimum value, we have 


From this follows 




aO. 


As 




is positive, we shall have to take for the maximum 


cooling such a pressure that the product pv decreases with v, viz 
a pressure larger than that at which pv has the minimum value 
By means of the equation of state mentioned alieady, we find for 
llie value of the specific volume that gives the greatest cooling the 
formula 

2 a 

and for the value of the pressure 

If we take the value 2T0 lor Tj, os We may approximately for 
air when we begin to work with the apparatus, we find for pi about 
or more than 300 atmospheres. If w© take Ti=sT<., as we may 
^the end of the process, we find Pi^2*$p^, or 100 atmospheres. 
The constant pressure which has been found the most favourable 
in Linde's apparatus ig a mean of tb® two calculated pressures. 
In a theoretically perfect apparatus we ought, therefore, to be able 
to regulate pj according to the temperature in the inner spiral. 

The critical temperatures and pressures of the permanent 


gases are given in the following tabic, the former being expiessed 
on the absolute scale and the latter m atmospheres : — 


L 

CH4 191-2" 

NO 179-5" 

O3 155" 

Argon 152® 




55 

1 CO 

71*2 

1 ^3 

50 

Air 

50*6 

I Ha 


If Pe 

13^5" 35' 5 

1 ^ 7 ^ 35 

133" 19 

32® 15 


The values of Tc and pc for hydrogen are those of Dewar. 
They are in approximate accordance with those given by K 
Olszewski. Liquid hydrogen was first collei ted by J. Dewar in 
1898. Apparatus for obtaining moderate and small (juantitics 
have been described by M. W, Travers and K. Olszewski. H. 
Kamerhngh Onnes at Leiden has brought about a circulation 
yielding more than 3 litres per hour, and has made use of it to 
keep baths of 1-5 litre capacity at all temperatures between 
20*2® and 13*7° absolute, the temperatures remaining constant 
within 0‘0i®. (See also Liquid Gases.) (J. d. v, d \v ) 
CONDENSER, the name given to many forms of apparatus 
which have for their object the concentration of matter, or 
bringing it into a smaller volume, or the intensification of energy. 
In chemistry the word is applied to an apparatus which cools 
down, or condenses, a vapour to a liquid ; reference should be 
made to the article Distillation for the various types in use, 
and also to Gas (Gas Manufacture) and Coal Tar , the device 
for the condensation of the exhaust steam of a steam-engine is 
treated in the article Steam-Engine. In woollen manufactures, 
condensation ” of the wool is an important operation and is 
accomplished by means of a “condenser.” The term is also 
given — generally as a qualification, e.g. condensing-synnge, 
condensing-pump,— to apparatus by which air or a vapour may 
be compressed. In optics a “ condenser ” is a lens, or system 
of lenses, which serves to concentrate or bring the luminous 
rays to a focus ; it is specially an adjunct to the optical lantern 
and microscope. In electrostatics a condenser is a device for 
concentrating an electrostatic charge (see Electrostatics ; 
Leyden Jar; Elkcirophorus), 

CONDER, CHARLES (1868-1909), English artist, son of a 
civil engineer, was born in London, and spent his early years 
in India. After an English education he went into the govern- 
ment service in Australia, but in 1890 determined to devote 
himself to art, and studied for several years in Paris, where in 
1893 he became an associate of the Socictc Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts. About 1895 his reputation as an original painter, par- 
ticularly of Watteau-like designs for fans, spread among a limited 
circle of artists in London, mainly connected first with the New 
English Art Club, and later the International Society ; and 
his unique and charming decorative style, in dainty pastoral 
scenes, gradually gave him a peculiar vogue among connoisseurs. 
Examples of his work were bought for the Luxembourg and other 
art galleries. Conder suffered much in later years from ill-health, 
and died on the 9th of February 1909. 

CONDILLAC, fiTIENNE BONNOT DE (1715-1780), French 
philosopher, was Ixirn at Grenoble of a legal family on the 30th 
of September 1715, and, like his elder brother, the well-known 
political writer, abb6 de Mably, took holy orders and became 
abb6 de Murcau.' In both cases the profession was hardly 
more than nominal, and Condillac’s whole life, with the exception 
of an interval as tutor at the court of Parma, was devoted to 
speculation. His works are Essai sur V engine des connaissames 
humaines (1746), Traiie des sysUmes (1749), Traite des sensahmis 
(1754), Tratti des anttnaux (1755), a comprehensive Cours d* etudes 
(1767-1773) in 13 vols., written for the young Duke Ferdinand 
of Parma, a grandson of Louis XV., Le Commerce et le gouvevne- 
ment, consideris relaiwement Vun d V autre (1776), and tw'o 
posthumous works, Logique (1781) and the unfinished Langue 
des calculs (1798). In his earlier days in Paris he came much 
into contact with the circle of Diderot. A friendship with 
Rousseau, which lasted in some measure to the end, may ha\ e 
been due in the first instance to the fact that Rousseau had been 
domesric tutor in the family of Condillac’s unde, M. de Mably, 

* ».e. abbot tn commendam of the Premonstratensian abbey of 
Mureau in the Vosges. (Ed.) 
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at Lyons, Thanks to his natural caution and reserve, Condillac’s 
relations with unorthodox philosophers did not injure his career ; 
and he justified abundantly the choice of the French court in 
sending him to Parma to educate the orphan duke, then a child 
of seven years. In 1768, on his return from Italy, he was elected 
to the French Academy, but attended no meeting after his recep- 
tion. He spent his later years in retirement at Flux, a small 
property which he had purchased near Beaugency, and died there 
on the 3rd of August 1780. 

Though Condillac’s genius was not of the highest order, he 
is important both as a psychologist and as having established 
systematically in France the principles of Locke, whom Voltaire 
had lately made fasliionablc. In setting forth his empirical 
sensationism, Condillac shows many of the best qualities of his 
age and nation, lucidity, brevity, moderation and an earnest 
striving after logical method. Unfortunately it must be said of 
him as of so many of his contemporaries, “ er hat die Theile in 
seiner Hand, fchlt leider nur der geistiger Band” ; in the analysis 
of the human mind on which his fame chiefly rests, he has missed 
out the active and spiritual side of human experience. His first 
book, the Essai sut Votigtne des connatssances kumaines^ keeps 
close to his English master. He accepts with some indecision 
Locke’s deduction of our knowledge from two sources, sensation 
and reflection, and uses as his mam principle of explanation the 
association of ideas. His next book, the Traiil des systefnes^ 
is a vigorous criticism of those modern systems which are based 
upon abstract principles or upon unsound hypotheses. His 
polemic, which is inspired throughout with the spirit of Locke, 
IS directed against the innate ideas of the Cartesians, Male- 
hranche’s faculty — psychology, Leibnitz’s monadism and pre- 
(‘stahlished harmony, and, above all, against the conception of 
substance set forth m the first part of the Ethics of Spmoza. By 
far the most important of his works is the Traite des sensations, 
in which he emancipates himself from the tutelage of Locke and 
treats psychology m his own characteristic way. He had been 
led, he tells us, partly by the criticism of a talented lady, Made- 
moiselle Ferrand, to question Locke’s doctrine that the senses 
give us intuitive knowledge of objects, that the eye, for example, 
judges naturally of shapes, sizes, positions and distances. His 
discussions with the lady had convinced him that to clear up such 
questions it was necessary to study our senses separately, to 
distinguish precisely what ideas we owe to each sense, to observe 
how the senses are trained, and how one sense aids another. 
The result, he was confident, would show that all human faculty 
and knowledge are transformed sensation only, to the exclusion 
of any other principle, such as reflection. The plan of the book 
is that the author imagines a statue organized inwardly like a 
man, animated by a soul which has never received an idea, 
into which no sense-impression has ever penetrated. He then 
unlocks its senses one by one, beginning with smell, as the sense 
that contributes least to human knowledge. At its first ex- 
perience of smell, the consciousness of the statue is entirely 
occupied by it ; and this occupancy of consciousness is attention. 
The statue’s smell-experience will produce pleasure or pain ; 
and pleasure and pain will thenceforward be the master-principle 
which, determining all the operations of its mind, will raise it 
by degrees to all the knowledge of which it is capable. The next 
stage IS memory, which is the lingering impression of the smell- 
cxperience upon the attention : memory is nothing more than 
a mode of feeling.” From memory springs comparison : the 
statue experiences the smell, say, of a rose, while remembering 
that of a carnation , and “ comparison is nothing more than 
giving one’s attention to two things simultaneously.” And 
as soon as the statue has comparison it has judgment.” Com- 
parisons and judgments become habitual, are stored in the mind 
and formed into series, and thus arises the powerful principle 
of the association of ideas. From comparison of past and present ’ 
experiences in respect of their pleasure-giving quality arises 
desire ; it is desire that determines the operation of our faculties, 
stimulates the memory and imagination, and gives rise to the 
passions. The passions, also, are nothing but sensation trans- 
formed. These indications will suffice to show the general course 


of the argument in the flcBt aectiop of the TrmU des sensaHms. 
To show the thoroughness of the treatment it will be enough to 
quote the headings of the chief remaining chapters : ** Of the 
Ideas of a Man limited to the Sense of Smell,” ” Of a Mail limited 
to the Sense of Hearing,” Of Smell and Hearing combined,” 
“Of Taste by itself, and of Taste combined with Smell and 
Hearing,” “ Of a Man limited to the Sense of S;^ht” In the 
second section of the treatise Condillac invests his statue with 
the sense of touch, which first informs it of the existence of 
external objects. In a very careful and elaborate analysis, he 
distinguishes the various elements in our tactile experiences — 
the touching of one’s own body, the touching of objects other 
than one’s own body, the experience of movement, the explora- 
tion of surfaces by the hands : he traces the growth of the statue’s 
perceptions of extension, distance and shape. The third section 
deals with the combination of touch with the other senses. The 
fourth section deals with the desires, activities and ideas of an 
isolated man who enjoys possession of all the senses ; and ends 
with observations on a “ wild boy ” who was found living among 
bears in the forests of Lithuania. The conclusion of the whole 
work is that in the natural order of things everything has its 
source in sensation, and yet that this source is not e(jually 
abundant in all men ; men differ greatly in the degree of vividness 
with which they feel ; and, finally, that man is nothing but 
what he has acquired ; all innate faculties and ideas are to be 
swept away. The last dictum suggests the difference that has 
been made to this manner of psychologizing by modern theories 
of evolution and heredity. 

Condillac’s work on politics and history, contained, for the 
most part, in his Cours d'etudes, offers few features of interest, 
except so far as it illustrates his close affinity to English thought : 
he had not the warmth and imagination to make a good historian. 
In logic, on which he wrote extensively, he is far less successful 
than in psychology. He enlarges with much iteration, hut with 
few concrete examples, upon the supremacy of the analytic 
method ; argues that reasoning consists in the substitution of 
one proposition for another which is identical with it ; and lays 
it down that science is the same thing as a well-constructed 
language, a proposition which in his Langue des caietds he tries 
to prove by the example of arithmetic. His logic has in fact 
the good and bad points that we might expect to find in a 
sensationist who knows no science but mathematics. He rejects 
the medieval apparatus of the syllogism ; but is precluded by 
his standpoint from understanding the active, spiritual character 
of thought ; nor had he that interest in natural science and 
appreciation of inductive reasoning which form the chief merit 
of J. S. Mill. It obvious enough that Condillac’s anti-spiritual 
psychology, with its explanation of personality as an aggregate 
of sensations, leads straight to atheism and determinism. There 
IS, however, no reason to question the sincerity with which he 
repudiates both these consequences. What he says upon religion 
is always in harmony with his profession ; and he vindicated 
the freedom of the will in a dissertation that has very little in 
common with the Traiii des sensations to which it is appended. 
The common reproach of materialism should certainly not be 
made against him. He always asserts tlie substantive reality 
of the soul ; and in the opening words of his Essai, “ Whether 
we rise to heaven, or descend to the abyss, we never get outside 
ourselves — it is always our own thoughts that we perceive,” 
we have the subjectivist principle that forms the starting-point 
of Berkeley. 

As was fitting to a disciple of Locke, Condillac’s ideas have 
had most importance in their effect upon English thought. In 
matters connected with the association of ideas, the supremacy 
of pleasure and pain, and the general explanation of all mentd 
contents as sensations or transformed sensations, his influence 
can be traced upon the ^tiUs and upon Bain and Herbert Spencer. 
And, apart from any definite propositions, Condillac did a notable 
work in the direction of making psychology a science ; it is a 
great step from the desultory^ genial observation of Locke to 
the rigorous analysis of Condillac, short-sighted and defective 
as that analysis may seem to us in the light of fuller knowledge. 
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His method, however, of imaginative reconatruotion was by no 
means suited to English ways of thinking. In spite of his 
protests against abstraction, hypothesis and synthesis, his 
allegory of the statue is in the highest degree abstract, hypo- 
thetical and synthetic. James Mill, who stood more by the 
study of concrete realities, put Condillac into the hands of his 
youthful son with the warning that here was an example of what 
to avoid in the method of psychology. In France Condillac’s 
doctrine, so congenial to the tone of i8th century philosophism, 
reigned in the schools for over fifty years, challenged only by a 
few who, like Maine de Biran, saw that it gave no sufficient 
account of volitional experience. Early in the 19th century, 
the romantic awakening of Germany had spread to France, and 
sensationism was displaced by the eclectic spiritualism of Victor 
Cousin. 

Condillac's collected works were published in 1798 (23 vols.) and 
two or three times subsequently; the last edition (1822) has 
an introductory dissertation by A. F. Th6ry. The Encyclopidu 
mHhodique has a very long article on Condillac (Naigeon). Bio- 
graphical details and criticism of the TfaiU des sysUmes in J. P. 
Damiron's Mimotns pour servtr d Vhistoire de la philosophu au dtx- 
huktdme sticle, tome lii. , a full criticism in V. Cousin’s Cours de 
Vhistoire de la philosophte moderne, scr. i. tome iii Consult also 
F. Rcthore, Condillac ou Vernpinsme et le rationahsme (1864^ ; 
L. Dcwaule, Condillac et la psyckologie anglaise contemporaine (1891) ; 
histories of philosophy (H. St.) 

CONDITION (Lat. condicio, from condicere^ to agree upon, 
arrange ; not connected with conditio^ from condere, condtium, 
to put together), a stipulation, agreement. The term is applied 
technically to any circumstance, action or event which is 
regarded as the indispensable prerequisite of some other circum- 
stance, action or event. It is also applied generally to the sum 
of the circumstances in which a person is situated, and more 
specifically to favourable or prosperous circumstances ; thus a 
person of wealth or birth is described as a person “ of condition,’* 
or an athlete as being “ in condition,” i,e. physically fit, having 
gone through the necessary course of preliminary training. In 
all these senses there is implicit the idea of limitation or restraint 
imposed with a view to the attainment of a particular end. 

(i) In LogiCy the term ** condition ’* is closely related to 
“ cause ” in so far as it is applied to prior events, &c., in the 
absence of which another event would not take place. It is, 
however, different from ** cause ” inasmuch as it has a pre- 
dominantly negative or passive significance. Hence the adjective 
** conditional is applied to propositions in which the truth of 
the main statement is made to depend on the truth of another ; 
these propositions are distinguished from categorical propositions, 
which simply state a fact, as being composed of two categorical 
propositions united by a conjunction,” <r,g. if A is B, C is D. 
The second statement (the “ consequent ”) is restricted or 
qualified by the first (the antecedent ”). By some logicians 
these propositions are classified as (1) Hypothetical, and (2) 
Disjunctive, and their function in syllogistic reasoning gives 
rise to the following classification of conditional arguments : — {a) 
Constructive hypothetical syllogism {modus ponens, ” affirma- 
tive mood ”) : If A is B, C is D ; but A is B ; therefore C 
is D. (b) Destructive hypothetical syllogism (modus tollens, 
mood which “ removes,” i\e, the consequent) : if A is B, C is D ; 
but C is not D ; therefore A is not B. In (a) the antecedent 
must be affirmed, in (b) the consequent must be denied ; other- 
wise the arguments b^orae fallacious. A second class of con- 
ditional arguments are disjunctive syllogisms consisting of (r) 
the modus ^onendo tollens : A is either B or C ; but A is B ; 
therefore C is not B ; and (d) modus tollendo ponens : A is either 
B or C ; A is not B ; therefore A is C. A more complicated 
conditional argument is the dilemma (q.v.y 

The limiting or restrictive significance of ** condition ” has 
led to its use in metaphysical theory in contradistinction to the 
conception of absolute being, the aseitas of the Schoolmen, 

^ terminology used above has not been adopted by all 
logicians. “ Conditional '* has b^en used as equivalent to “ hypo- 
thetical in the widest sense (Including disjunctive ") ; or 
narrowed down to be synonymous with ” conjunctive " (the con- 
dition being there more explicit), as a subdivision of '' hypothetical.*' 


Thus all finite things exist in certain relations not only to all 
other things but also to thought; in other words, all finite 
existence is “ conditioned.” Hence Sir Wm. Hamilton speaks 
of the philosophy of the unconditioned,” t.e, of thought m 
distinction to things which are determined by thought in relation 
to other things. An analogous distinction is made (cf. H. W. B. 
Joseph, Introduction to Logic ^ pp. 380 foil.) between the so-called 
universal laws of nature and conditional principles, which, 
though they are regarded as liaving the force of law, are yet 
dependent or derivative, i.e, cannot be treated as universal truths. 
Such principles hold good under present conditions, but other 
conditions might be imagined under which they* would be 
invalid ; they hold good only as corollaries from the laws of 
nature under existing conditions. 

(2) In Lem, condition in its general sense is a restraint annexed 
to a thing, so that by the non-performance the party to it shall 
receive prejudice and loss, and by the performance commodity 
or advantage. Condition may be either : (i) condition in a 
deed or express condition, t.e. the condition being expressed in 
actual words ; or (2) condition in law or implied condition, i.c. 
where, although no condition is actually expressed, the law 
implies a condition. The word is also used indifferently to mean 
either the event upon the happening of which some estate or 
obligation is to begin or end, or the provision or stipulation that 
the estate or obligation will depend upon the happening of the 
event. A condition may be of severd kinds : (i) a condition 
precedent, where, for example, an estate is granted to one for life 
upon condition that, if the grantee pay the grantor a certain 
sum on such a day, he shall have the fee simple ; (2) a condition 
subsequent, where, for example, an estate is granted in fee upon 
condition that the grantee shall pay a certain sum on a certain 
day, or that his estate shall cease. Thus a condition precedent 
gets or gains, while a condition subsequent keeps and continues. 
A condition may also be affirmative, that is, the doing of an act ; 
negative, the not doing of an act ; restrutive, compulsory, Sic 
The word is also used adjectivally in the sense set out above, as 
in the phrases conditional legacy,” “ conditional limitation,” 
“ conditional promise,” &c. ; that is, the legacy, the limitation, 
the promise is to take effect only upon the happening of a 
certain event. 

CONDITIONAL FEE, at English common law, a fee or estate 
restrained in its form of donation to some particular heirs, as, 
to the hems of a man’s body, or to the heirs male of his body. 
It was called a conditional fee by reason of the condition expressed 
or implied in the donation of it, that if the donee died without 
such particular heirs, the land should revert to the donor. In 
other words, it was a fee simple on condition that the donee had 
issue, and as soon as such issue was bom, the estate was supposed 
to become absolute by the performance of the condition. A 
conditional fee was converted by the statute De Dorns Condi- 
tlonalihus into an estate tail (see Real Property). 

CONDITIONAL LIMITATION, in law, a phrase used in two 
senses, (i) The qualification annexed to the grant of an estate 
or interest in land, providing for the determination of that grant 
or interest upon a particular contingency happening. An estate 
with such a limitation can endure only until the particular 
contingency happens ; it is a present interest, to be divested 
on a future contingency. The grant of an estate to a man so 
long as he is parson of Dale, or while he continues unmarried, are 
instances of conditional limitations of estates for life. (2) A 
future use or interest in land limited to take effect upon a given 
contingency. For instance, a grant to X. and his heirs to the 
use of A., provided that when C. returns from Rome the land 
shall go to the use of B. in fee simple. B. is said to take under a 
conditional limitation, operating by executory devise or springing 
or shifting use (see Remainder, Reversion). 

CONDOM, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Gers, on the right bank of 
the Baise, at its junction with the G^le, 27 m. by road N.N.W. 
of Auch. Pop. (1906) town, 4046; commune, 6435. 
stone bndges unite Condom with its suburb on the left bank of 
the river. The streets are small and narrow and several old 
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houses still remain, but to tlie east the town is bordered by 
pleasant promenades. The Gothic church of St Pierre, its 
chief building, was erected from 1506 to 1521, and was till 
1790 a cathedral. The interior, which is without aisles or 
transept, is surrounded by lateral chapels. On the south is a 
beautifully sculptured portal. An adjoining Cloister of the i6th 
century is occupied by the hotel de ville. The former episcopal 
palace with its graceful Gothic chapel is used as a law*oourt. 
The sub-prefecture, a tribunal of first instance, and a communal 
college, are among the public institutions. Brandy-distilling, 
wood-sawing, iron-founding and the manufacture of stills are 
among the industries. The town is a centre for the sale of 
Armagnac brandy and has commerce in grain and flour, much 
of which is river-borne. 

Condom {Condomus) was founded in the 8th century, but in 
840 was saclced and burnt by the Normans. A monastery built 
here c. 900 by the wife of Sancho of Gascony was soon destroyed 
by fire, but in ion was rebuilt by Hugh, bishop of Agen. Round 
this abbey the town grew up, and in 1317 was made into an 
episcopal see by Pope John XXII. The line of bishops, which 
included Bossuet {1668-1671), came to an end m 1790 when the 
see was suppressed. Condom was, during the middle ages, a 
fortress of considerable strength. During the Hundred Years^ 
War, after several unsuccessful attempts, it was finally captured 
and held by the English. In 1569 it was sacked by the Huguenots 
under Gabriel, count of Montgomery. 

A list of monographs, Ax , on the abbey, see and town of Condom 
IS given A V in U Chevalier, lUpeHotre des sources. Topobtbhogr. 
(Montbdliard, 1804-1899). 

CONDOR {Sarcorhamphus gryphus), an American vulture, and 
almost the largest of existing birds of flight, although by no 
means attaining the dimensions attributed to it by early writers. 
It usually measures about 4 ft. from the point of the beak to the 
extremity of the tail, and 9 ft. between the tips of its wings, 
while it is probable that the expanse of wing never exceeds 12 ft. 
The head and neck are destitute of feathers, and the former, 
which IS much flattened above, is m the male crowned with a 
caruncle or comb, while the skin of the latter in the same sex 
lies in (olds, forming a wattle. The adult plumage is of a uniform 
black, with the exception of a frill of white feathers nearly 
surrounding the base of the neck, and certain wing feathers 
which, especially in the male, have large patches of white. The 
middle toe is greatly elongated, and the hinder one but slightly 
developed, while the talons of all the toes are comparatively 
straight and blunt, and are thus of little use as organs of pre- 
hension. The female, contrary to the usual rule among birds of 
prey, is smaller than the male. 

The condor is a native of South America, where it is confined 
to the region of the Andes, from the Straits of Magellan to 4® 
north latitude, — the largest examples, it is said, being found 
about the volcano of Cayambi, situated on the equator. It is 
often seen on the shores of the Pacific, especially during the 
rainy season, but its favourite haunts for roosting and breeding 
are at elevations of 1 0,000 to 16,000 ft. There, during the 
months of February and March, on inaccessible ledges of rock, 
it deposits two white eggs, from 3 to 4 m. in length, its nest 
consisting merely of a few sticks placed around the eggs. The 
period of incubation lasts for seven weeks, and the young are 
covered with a whitish down until almost as large as their 
parents. They are unable to fly till nearly two years old, and 
continue for a considerable time after taking wmg to roost and 
hunt with their parents. The white ruff on the neck, and the 
similarly coloured feathers of the wing, do not appear until the 
completion of the first moulting. By preference the condor 
feeds on carrion, but it does not hesitate to attack sheep, goats 
and deer, and for this reason it is hunted down by the shepherds, 
who, it is said, train their dogs to look up and bark at the con- 
dors as they fly overhead. hey are exceedingly voracious, a 
single condor of moderate size having been known, according 
to Orton, to devour a calf, a sheep and a dog in a single week, 
^us gorged with food, they rare exceedingly stupid, and 
readily caught. For this purpose a horse or mule 


is killed, and the carcase surrounded with palisades to which the 
condors are soon attracted by the prospect of food, for the 
weight of evidence seems to favour the opinion that those 
vultures owe their knowledge of the presence of carrion more 
to sight than to scent. Having feasted themselves to excess, 
they are set upon by the hunters with sticks, and being unable, 
owing to the want of space within the pen, to take the run 
without which they are unable to rise on wing, they are readily 
killed or captured. They sleep during the greater part of the 
day, searching for food in the clearer light of morning and 
evening. They are remarkably heavy sleepers, and are readily 
captured by the inhabitants ascending the trees on which they 
roost, and noosing them before they awaken. Great numbers 
of condors are thus taken alive, and these, in certain districts, 
arejemployed in a variety of bull-fighting. They are exceedingly 
tenacious of life, and can exist, it is said, without food for over 
forty days. Although the favourite haunts of the condor are 
at the level of perpetual snow, yet it rises to a much greater 
height, Humboldt having observed it flying over Chimborazo 
at a height of over 23,000 ft. On wing the movements of the 
condor, as it wheels in majestic circles, are remarkably graceful. 
The birds flap their wings on rising from the ground, but after 
attaining a moderate elevation they seem to sail on the air, 
Charles Darwin having watched them for half an hour without 
once observing a flap of their wings. 

CONDORGET, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE NICOLAS CARITAT, 
Marquis dr {1743-1794), French mathematician, philosopher 
and Revolutionist, was born at Ribemont, in Picardy, on the 
17th of September 1743. He descended from the ancient fwily 
of Caritat, who took their title from Condorcet, near ^^^ons in 
Dauphin^, where they were long settled. His dying 

while he was very young, his mother, a very da^ut woman, 
had him educated at the Jesuit Colley in Reims and at the 
College of Navarre in Paris, where he displayed the most varied 
mental activity. His first public distinctions were gained in 
mathematics. At the age of sixteen his performances in analysis 
gained the praise of D^Alembert and A. C. Clairaut, and at the 
age of twenty-two he wrote a treatise on the integral calculus 
which obtained warm approbation from competent judges. 
With his many-sided intellect and nchly-endowed emotional 
nature, however, it was impossible for him to be a specialist, 
and least of all a specialist m mathematics. Philosophy and 
literature attracted him, and social work was dearer to him than 
any form of intellectual exercise. In 1769 he became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. His contributions to its memoirs 
are numerous, and many of them are on the most abstruse and 
difficult mathematical problems. 

Being of a very genial, susceptible and enthusiastic disposition, 
he was the friend of almost all the distinguished men of his time, 
and a zealous propagator of the religious and piilitical views 
then current among the literati of France. D’Alembert, Turgot 
and Voltaire, for whom he had great affection and veneration, 
and by whom he was highly respected and esteemed, contributed 
largely to the formation of his opinions. His Lettre d^un laboureur 
de Picardte d M.N, . . {Necker) was written under the inspira- 
tion of Turgot, in defence of free internal trade in corn. Condorcet 
also wrote on the same subject the Reflexions sur le commerce 
des hUs {1776). His Lettre d\in iheologteft, &c., was attributed 
to Voltaire, being inspired throughout by the Voltairian anti- 
clerical spirit. He was induced by I)’Alembert to take an active 
part in the preparation of the Encyclopidie. His iloges des 
Acadimiciens de VAcademie Royale des Sciences morts depuis 
1666 jusqii'en / dp {1773) gained reputation of being an 

eloquent and graceful writer. He was elected to the perpetual 
secretaryship of the Academy of Sciences in 1777, and to the 
French Academy in 1782. ,He was also member of the academies 
of Turin, St Petersburg, Bologna and Philadelphia. In 1785 
he published his Essai sur Vapplication de Vanalyse aux pro- 
babilitis des decisions prises d la plurality des voix, — a remarkable 
work which has a distinguished place in the histoiy of the doctrine 
of probability ; a second edition, greatly enlargea and completely 
recast, appeared in 1804 under the title of Aliments du cakul 
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ies probMiiis ei son applimtion aux jeux dt hazard, d la loterie, 
et aux jueements des kommes, In 1786 he married Sophie 
de Grouchy, a sister of Marshal Grouchy, said to have been 
one of the most beautiful women of her time. Her salon at the 
Hotel des Monnaies, where Condorcet lived in his capacity as 
inspector-general of the mint, was one of the most famous of 
the time. In 1786 Condorcet published his Vte de Turgoi, and 
in 1787 his Vie de Voltaire, Both works were widely and eagerly 
read, and are perhaps, from a merely literary point of view, 
the best of Condorcet’s writings. 

The political tempest which had been long gathering over 
France now began to break and to carry everything l^fore it. 
Condorcet was, of course, at once hurried along by it into the 
midst of the conflicts and confusion of the Revolution. He 
greeted with enthusiasm the advent of democracy, and laboured 
hard to secure and hasten its triumph. He was indefatigable 
in writing pamphlets, suggesting reforms, and planning constitu- 
tions. He was not a member of the Statcs-General of 1789, 
but he had expressed his ideas in the electoral assembly of the 
noblesse of Mantes. The first political functions which he 
exercised were those of a member of the municipality of Paris 
(1790). He was next chosen by the Parisians to represent 
them in the Legislative Assembly, and then appointed by that 
body one of its secretaries. In this capacity he drew up most 
of its addresses, but seldom spoke, his pen being more effective 
than his tongue. He was the chief author of the address to the 
pAiropean powers when they threatened France with war. He 
was keenly interested in education, and, as a member of the 
committee of public instruction, presented to the Assembly 
(April 21 and 22, 1792) a bold and comprehensive scheme for 
the organization of a system of state education which, though 
more urgent questions compelled its postponement, became the 
basis of that adopted by the C'onvcntion, and thus laid the 
foundations on which the modern system of national education 
in France is built up. After the attempted flight of the king, 
in June 1791, Condorcet was one of the first to declare in favour 
of a republic, and it was he who drew up the memorandum 
which led the Assembly, on the 4th of September 1792, to decree 
the suspension of the king and the summoning of the National 
Convention. lie had, meanwhile, resigned his offices and left the 
Hotel des Monnaies ; his declaration in favour of republicanism 
had alienated him from his former friends of the constitutional 
party, and he did not join the jacobin (dub, which had not yet 
declared against the monarchy. Though attached to no |X)werful I 
political group, however, his reputation gave him great influence. I 
At the elections for the Convention he was chosen for five | 
departments, and took his seat for that of Aisne. He now 1 
became the most influential member of the committee on the 
constitution, and as “ reporter ” he drafted and presented to the 
Convention (February 15, 1793) a constitution, which was, how- 
ever, after stormy debates, rejected in favour of that presented 
by H6rault de Sechelles. The work of constitution-making had 
been interrupted by the trial of Louis XVI . Condorcet objected 
to the assumption of judicial functions by the Convention, ob- 
jected also on principle to the infliction of the death penalty ; but 
he voted the king guilty of conspiring against liberty and worthy 
of any penalty short of death, and against the appeal to the people 
advocated by the Girondists. In the atmosphere of universal 
suspicion that inspired the Terror his independent attitude could 
not, however, be maintained with impunity. His severe and 
public criticism of the constitution adopted by the Convention, 
his denunciation of the arrest of the Girondists, and his opposi- 
tion to the violent conduct of the Mountain, led to his being 
accused of conspiring against the Republic. He was condemned 
and declared to be hors la hi. Friends sought for him an 
asylum in the house of Madame Vemet, widow of the sculptor 
and a near connexion of the painters of the same name. 
Without even asking his name, thi.s heroic woman, as soon as 
she was assured that he was an honest man, said, “ Let him come, 
and lose not a moment, for while we talk he may be seized.*’ 
When the execution of the Girondists showed him that his 
presence expdsed his protectress to a terrible danger, he resolved 


to seek a refuge elsewhere. “ I am outlawed,” he .said, “ and if 
I am discovered you will meet the same sad end as myself. I 
must not stay.” Madame Vemet's reply deserves to be immortal, 
and should be given in her own words : “ La Convention, 
Monsieur, a le droit de mettre hors la loi : elle n’a pas k* pouvoir 
de mettre hors de I’humanite ; vous resterez.” From that 
time she liad his movements strictly watched lest he should 
attempt to quit her house. It was partly to turn his mind from 
the idea of attempting thus, by occupying it otherwise, that hus 
wife and some of his friends, with the co-operation of Madame 
Vernet, prevailed on him to engage in the composition of the 
work by which he is l)est known — the Esgutsse d'lm tableau 
histonque des progres de V esprit hum am In his retirement 
Condorcet wrote also his justification, and several small works, 
such as the Moyen d'apprendre d compter %urement et avec facihie, 
which he intended for the schools of the republic. Several of 
these works were published at the time, thanks to his friends ; 
the rest appeared after his death. Among the latter was tlie 
admirable Avts d'un proven t d sa fille. While in hiding he also 
continued to take an active interest in public affairs. Thus, he 
wrote several important memoranda on the conduct of the war 
against the (balition, which were laid before the Committee of 
Public Safety anonymously by a member of the Mountain named 
Marcoz, who lived in the same house as Condorcet without 
thinking it his duty to denounce him. In the same way he for- 
warded to Arbogast, president of the committee for public instruc- 
tion, the solutions of several problems in higher mathematics. 

Certain circumstances having led him to believe that the 
house of Madame Vernet, 21 rue Servandoni, was suspected 
and watched by his enemies. Condorcet, by a fatally successful 
artifice, at last baffled the vigilance of his generous friend and 
esaiped. Disappointed m finding even a night’s shelter at the 
chateau of one whom he had befriended, he had to hide for three 
days and nights in the thickets and stone-quarries of Clamait. 
On the evening of the 7th of April 1794 — ^not, as Carlyle says, 
on a “ bleared May morning,” — with garments torn, with 
wounded leg, with famished looks, he entered a tavern in the 
village named, and called for an omelette. “How many eggs in 
your omelette ^ ” “A dozen.” “ What is your trade ^ ” “A 
carpenter.” “ Carpenters have not hands like these, and do 
not ask for a dozen eggs m an omelette.” When his papers were 
demanded he had none to show ; when his person was searched 
a Horace was found on him. The villagers seized him, bound 
him, haled him forthwith on bleeding feet towards Bourg-la- 
Reine ; he fainted by the way, was set on a horse offered in pity 
by a passing peasant, and, at the journey’s end, was cast into 
a cold damp cell. Next morning he was found dead on the floor. 
Whether he had died from suffering and exhaustion, from 
apoplexy or from poison, is an undetermined question. 

Condorcet was undoubtedly a most sincere, generous and noble- 
minded man. He was eager in the pursuit of truth, ardent in his 
love of human good, and ever ready to undertake labour or 
encounter danger on behalf of the philanthropic plans which 
his fertile mind contrived and his benevolent heart inspired. 
It was thus that he worked for the suppression of slavery, for 
the rehabilitation of the chevalier de La Barre, and in defence 
of Lally-Tolleiidal. He lived at a time when calumny wa.s rife, 
and various slanders were circulated regarding him, but fortu- 
nately the .slightest examination proves them to have been 
inexcusable fabrications. That while openly opposing royalty he 
was secretly soliciting the office of tutor to the Dauphin ; that he 
was accessory to the murder of the due de la Rochefoucauld ; 
or that he sanctioned the burning of the literary treasures of the 
learned congregations, are stories which can tie shown to be 
utterly untrue. 

His philosophical fame is chiefly associated with the Esqmsse 
, , . des progres mentioned above. With the vision of the guillo- 
tine before him, with confusion and violence around him, he com- 
forted himself by trying to demonstrate that the evils of life had 
arisen from a conspiracy of priests and rulers against their fellows, 
and from the bad laws and institutions which they had succeeded 
in creating, but that the human race would finally conquer its 
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enemies and free itself of its evils. His fundamental idea is that 
of a human perfectibility which has manifested itself in con- 
tinuous progress in the past, and must lead to indefinite progress 
in the future. He represents man as starting from the lowest 
stage of barbarism, with no superiority over the other animals 
save that of bodily organization, and as advancing uninterruptedly, 
at a more or less rapid rate, m the path of enlightenment, virtue 
and happiness. The stages which the human race has already 
gone through, or, in other words, the great epochs of history, are 
regarded as nine in number. The first three can confessedly he 
described only conjecturally from general observations as to the 
development of the human faculties, and the analogies of savage 
life. In the first epoch, men are united into hordes of hunters and 
fishers, who acknowledge in some degree public authority and 
the claims of family relationship, and who make use of an 
articulate language. In the second epoch — the pastoral state — 
property is introduced, and along with it inequality of conditions, 
and even slavery, but also leisure to cultivate intelligence, to 
invent some of the simpler arts, and to acquire some of the more 
elementary truths of science. In the third epoch — the agricul- 
tural state — as leisure and wealth are greater, labour better 
distributed and applied, and the means of communication 
increased and extended, progress is still more rapid. With the 
invention of alphabetic writing the conjectural part of history 
closes, and the more or less authenticated part commences. 
The fourth and fifth epochs are represented as corresponding to 
Greece and Rome. The middle ages are divided into two epochs, 
the former of which terminates with the Crusades, and the latter 
with the invention of printing. The eighth epoch extends from 
the invention of printing to the revolution in the method of philo- 
sophic thinking accomplished by Descartes. And the ninth epoch 
begins with that great intellectual revolution, and ends with the 
great political and moral revolution of 1789, and is illustrious, 
according to Condorcet, through the discovery of the true system 
of the physical universe by Newton, of human nature by Locke 
and Condillac, and of society by Turgot, Richard Price and 
Rousseau, lliere is an epoch of the future— a tenth epoch, — 
and the most original part of Condorcet’s treatise is that which 
is devoted to it. After insisting that general laws regulative 
of the past warrant general inferences as to the future, he argues 
that the three tendencies which the entire history of the past 
shows will be characteristic features of the future are : — (i) the 
destruction of inequality between nations ; (3) the destruction 
of inequality between classes ; and (3) the improvement of 
individuals, the indefinite perfectibility of human nature itself 
— intellectually, morally and physically. These propositions 
have been much misunderstood. The equality to which he re- 
presents nations and individuals as tending is not absolute 
equality, but equality of freedom and of rights. It is tliat 
equality which would make the inequality of the natural advant- 
ages and faculties of each community and person beneficial to all. 
Nations and men, he thinks, are equal, if equally free, and are 
all tending to equality because all tending to freedom. As to 
indefinite perfectibility, he nowhere denies tliat progress is 
conditioned both by the constitution of humanity and the char- 
acter of its surroundings. But he affirms that these conditions 
are compatible with endless progress, and that the human mind 
can assign no fixed limits to its own advancement m knowledge 
and virtue, or even to the prolongation of bodily life. This 
theory explains the importance he attached to popular education, 
to which he looked for all sure progress. 

llie book is pervaded by a spirit of excessive hopefulness, and 
contains numerou.s errors of detail, which are fully accounted 
for by the circumstances in which it was written. Its value lies 
entirely m its general ideas. Its chief defects spring from its 
author’s narrow and fanatical aversion to all philosophy which 
did not attempt to explain the world exclusively on mechanical 
and sensational principles, to all religion whatever, and especially 
to Christianity and Christian institutions, and to monarchy. 
His ethical position, however, gives emphasis to the sympathetic 
impulses and social feelings, and had considerable influence 
upon Auguste Comte. 


Madame de Condorcset (b. 1764), who was some twenty years 
younger thah her husband, was rendered penniless by hts 
proscription, and compelled to support not only herself and her 
four years old daughter but her younger sister, Charlotte de 
Grouchy. After the end of the Jacobin Terror she published 
an excellent translation of Adam Smith’s Theory of Mored 
Sentiments ; in 1798 a work of her own, Letires sur la sympathie ; 
and in 1799 her husband’s Mloges des ocadimicims. Later she 
co-operated with Cabanis, who had married her sister, and 
with Garat in publishing the complete works of Condorcset 
(1801-1804). She adhered to the last to the political views of 
her husband, and under the Consulate and Empire her sdon 
became a meeting-place of those opposed to the autocratic 
regime. She died at Paris on the 8th of September 1822. Her 
daughter was married, in 1807, to General O’Connor. 

A Biogfaphte de Condorcet, by M. F. Arago, is prefixed to A. 
Condorcel- 0 ‘Connor’s edition of Condorcet’s works, in 12 volumes 
(1847-1849) There is an able essay on Condorcet m Lord Motley 
of Blackburn’s Crthcal M$sceUames, On Condorcet as an historical 
philosopher see Comte's Conrs de phtlosopkte positive, iv, 252-253, 
and Systhme de politique positive, iv Appcndice G6n6ral, 109-1 ii ; 
F Laurent, 6 tudes, xn. 121-126, 89-110; and R. Flint, Philosophy 
of History in France and Germany, i. 125-138, The Mimoires de 
Condorcet sur la Revolution franpaise, extraits de $a correspondance 
et de celles de ses amis (2 vols , Pans, Ponthiou, 1824), which were m 
fact edited by F. G. de la Rochpfoucauld-Liancourt, are spurious 
See also Dr J. F. E. Robinct, Condorcet, sa vie et son oeuvre, and more 
especially L. Cahen, Condorcet et la Revolution franQaise (Paris, 1904). 
On Madame de Condorcet see Antoine Guillois, La Marquise de 
Condorcet, sa famtlle, son salon et ses oeuvres (Pans, 1897). 

CONDOTTIERE (plural, condoiiten)^ an Italian term, derived 
ultimately from Latin conducere, meaning either “ to conduct ” 
or to hire,” for the leader of the mercenary military companies, 
often several thousand strong, which used to be hired out to 
carry on the wars of the Italian states. The word is often ex- 
tended so as to include the soldiers as well as the leader of a 
company. The condo ttieri played a very important part m 
Italian history from the middle of the 13th to the middle of the 
15th century. The special political and military circumstances 
of medieval Italy, and in particular the wars of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, brought it about that the condottieri and their 
leaders played a more conspicuous and important part in history 
than the “ Free Companies ” elsewhere. Amongst these circum- 
stances the absence of a numerous feudal cavdry, the relative 
luxury of city life, and the incapacity of city militia for wars of 
aggression were the most prominent. From this it resulted 
tliat war was not merely the trade of the condottiere, but also 
his monopoly, and he was thus able to obtain whatever terms 
he asked, whether money payments or pxditical concessions. 
These companies were recruited from wandering mercenary 
bands and individuals of all nations, and from the ranks of the 
many armies of middle Europe which from time to time overran 
Italy. 

Montreal d’Albarno, a gentleman of Provence, was the first 
to give them a definite form. A severe discipline and an elaborate 
organization were introduced within the company itself, while 
m their relations to the people the most barbaric licence was 
permitted. Montreal himself was put to death at Rome by 
Rienzi, and Conrad Lando succeeded to the command. The 
Grand Company, os it was called, soon numbered about 7000 
cavalry and 1500 select infantry, and was for some years the 
terror of Italy, They seem to have been Germans chiefly. On 
the conclusion (1360) of the peace of Bretigny between England 
and France, Sir John Hawkwood (q,v,) led an army of English 
mercenaries, called the White ( ompany, into Italy, which took 
a prominent part in the confused wars of the next thirty years. 
Towards the end of the century the Italians began to organize 
armies of the same description. This ended the reign of the 
purely mercenary company, and began that of the semi-national 
mercenary army which endured in Europe till replaced by the 
national standing army system. The first company of importance 
raised on the new basis was that of St George, originated by 
Alberigo, count of Barbiano, many of whose subordinates and 
pupils conquered principalities lor themselves. Shortly after, 
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the organkation of these mercenary armies was carried to the 
highest perfection by Sforasa Attendolo, condottiere in the 
service of Naples, who had been a peasant of the Romagna, and 
by his rival Brancaccio di Montone in the service of Rorence. 
The army and the renown of Sforza were inherited by his son 
Francesco Sforza, who eventually became duke of Milan (1450). 
Less fortunate was another great condottiere, Carmagnola, who 
first served one of the Visconti, and then conducted 3 ie wars of 
Venice against his former masters, but at last awoke the suspicion 
of the Venetian oligarchy, and was put to death before the palace 
of St Mark (1432). Towards the end of the isth century, when 
the large cities had gradually swallowed up the small states, 
and Italy itself was drawn into the general current of European 
politics, and became the battlefield of powerful armies — French, 
Spanish and German — the condo ttien, who in the end proved 
quite unequal to the gendarmerie of France and the improved 
troops of the Italian states, disappeared. 

The soldiers of the condottien were almost entirely heavy 
armoured cavalry (men-at-arms). They had, at any rate before 
1400, nothing in common with the people among whom they 
fought, and their disorderly conduct and rapacity seem often to 
have exceeded that of other medieval armies. They were always 
ready to change sides at the prospect of higher pay. They were 
connected with each other by the interest of a common profession, 
and by the possibility that the enemy of to-day might be the 
friend and fellow-soldier of to-morrow. Further, a prisoner 
was always more valuable than a dead enemy. In consequence 
of all this their battles were often as bloodless as they were 
theatrical. Splendidly equipped armies were known to fight 
for hours with hardly the loss of a man (Zagonara, 1423 ; 
Molinella, 1467). 

CONDUCTION, ELECTRIC. The electric conductivity of a 
substance is that property in virtue of which all its parts come 
spontaneously to the same electric potential if the substance is 
kept free from the operation of electric force. Accordingly, the 
reciprocal quality, electric resistivity, may be defined as a 
quality of a substance in virtue of which a difference of piotential 
can exist between different portions of the body when these are 
in contact with some constant source of electromotive force, in 
such a manner as to form part of an electric circuit. 

All material substances possess in some degree, large or small, 
electric conductivity, and may for the sake of convenience be 
broadly divided into five classes in this respect. Between these, 
however, there is no sharply-marked dividing line, and the 
classification must therefore be accepted as a more or less 
arbitrary one. These divisions are : (i) metallic conductors, 
(2) non-metallic conductors, (3) dielectric conductors, (4) electro- 
lytic conductors, (5) gaseous conductors. The first class com- 
prises all metallic substances, and those mixtures or combinations 
of metallic substances known as alloys. Ihe second includes 
such non-metallic bodies as carbon, silicon, many of the oxides 
and peroxides of the metals, and probably also some oxides of 
the non-metals, sulphides and selenides. Many of these sub- 
stances, for instance carbon and silicon, are well-known to liave 
the property of existing in several allotropic forms, and in some 
of these conditions, so far from being fairly good conductors, 
they may be almost perfect non-conductors. An example of 
this is seen in the case of carbon in its three allotropic conditions 
— charcoal, graphite and diamond. As charcoal it possesses a 
fairly well-marked but not very high conductivity in comparison 
with metals ; as gjraphite, a conductivity about one-four-hun- 
dredth of that of iron ; but as diamond so little conductivity 
that the substance is included amongst insulators or non- 
conductors. The third class includes those substances Which are 
generally called insulators or non-conductors, but which are 
better denominated dielectric conductors; it comprises such 
solid substances as mica, ebonite, shellac, india-rubber, gutta- 
percha, paraffin, and a large number of liquids, chiefly hydro- 
carbons. These substances differ p*eatly m insulating power, 
and according as the conductivity is more or less marked, they , 
are spoken of as bad or good insulators. Amongst the latter 
many *of the liquid gases hold a high position. Thus, liquid 
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oxygen and liquid air have been shown by Sir James Dewar 
to be almost perfect non-conductors of electricity. 

The behaviour of substances which fall into these three classes 
is discussed below in section L, dealing with metallic conduction. 

The fourth class, namely the electrolytic conductors, comprises 
all those substances which undergo chemical decomposition 
when they form part of an electric circuit traversed by an 
electric current. They are discussed in section II., dealing with 
electrolytic conduction. 

The fifth and last class of conductors includes the gases. The 
conditions under which this class of substanc e becomes possessed 
of electric conductivity are considered in section HI., on con- 
duction in gases. 

In connexion with metallic conductors, it is a fact of great 
interest and considerable practical importance, that, although 
the majority of metals when in a finely divided or powdered 
condition are practically non-conductors, a mass of metallic 
powder or filings may be made to pass suddenly into a conductive 
condition by being exposed to the influence of an electric wave. 
The same is true of the loose contact of two metallic conductors. 
Thus if a steel point, such as a needle, presses very lightly 
against a metallic plate, say of aluminium, it is found that this 
metallic contact, if carefully adjusted, is non-conductive, but 
that if an electric wave is created anywhere in the neighbourhood, 
this non-conducting contact passes into a conductive state. 
This fact, investigated and discovered independently by D. E. 
Hughes, C. Onesti, E. Branly, O. J. Lodge and others, is applied 
in the construction of the “ coherer,^’ or sensitive tube employed 
as a detector or receiver in that form of wireless telegraphy ” 
chiefly developed by Marconi. Further references to it are 
made in the articles Eleciric Waves and Telegraphy: 
Wireless, 

International Ohm — The ]^actical unit of electrical re.sisiance 
was legally defined m Gi cat Britain ])y the authority of the queen 
m council m 1894, as the “ resistance offered to an invariable electric 
current by a column of mercury ?t the tcmpcralutc of melting icc, 
14*4521 grammes m mass, of a constant cross-sectional area, and a 
length 106 *3 centimetres ” The same unit has been also legalized 
as a standard m France, Germany and the United States, and i.s 
denommated the “ International or Standard Ohm ” It i.s intended 
to r^resent as nearly as possible a resistance equal to 10® absolute 
C G.S. units of electnc resLstance Convenient multiples and sub- 
divisions of the ohm arc the microhm and the megohm, the former 
being a millionth part of an ohm, and the Utter a million ohms 
The resistivity of substances is then numerically expresst d by slating 
the resistance of one cubic centimetre of the subsbince lake n between 
opposed faces, and expressed m ohms, microhms or megohms, as 
may be most convenient The reciprocal of the ohm is called the 
mho, which is the unit of conductivity, and is defined as the con- 
ductivity of a substance whose resistance is one ohm T he absolute 
unit of conductivity is the conductivity of a substance whose resis- 
tivity IS one absolute C G.S. unit, or onc-thousandth-millionth part 
of an ohm. Resistivity is a quality m which material substances 
differ very widely The metals and alloys, bioadly speaking, are 
good conductors, and their resistivity is conveniently expressed in 
microhms per cubic centimetre, or in absolute C G S units. Very 
small differences m density and m chemical purity make, however, 
immense differences in electric re.sistivity , hence tlie values given 
by different experimentalists for the resistivity of known mc*tals 
differ to a considerable extent. 

I. Conduction in Solids 

It is found convenient to express the resistivity of metals in two 
different ways : (i) We may state the resistivity of one cubic 
centimetre of the material in microhms or absolute units taken 
lietween opposed faces. This is called the volume-^ esisiivity ; (2) 
we may express the resistivity by stating the resistance in ohms 
offered I y a wire of the material in question of uniform cro.ss- 
section one metre in length, and one gramme in weight. Tliis 
numerical measure of the resistivity is called the mass-resistwtiy. 
The mass-resistivity of a body is connected with its volume- 
resistivity and the density of the material in the following 
manner:— 'The mass-resistivity, expressed in microhms per metre- 
gramme, divided by 10 times the density is numerically equal to 
the Volume-resistivitj^ per centimetre -cube in absolute C.G.S. 
units. The mass-resistivity per metre-gramme can always be 
obtained by measuring the resistance and the mass of any wire of 
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umform aoss-section of ivhich the length is known> and if tfie 
density of the substance is then measured, the volume-resistivity 
can be immediately calculated. 

If R 18 the resistance m ohms of a wire of length f, uniform cross- 
section 5. and density then taking p for the volume-resistivity we 
have lo^R^pl/s ; l)ut where M is the mass of the wire 

Hence io*R«/wf/VM. If /ssioo and M=: j, then R=sp'sr resistivity in 
ohms per metre-gramme, and io'*/)'ss io,oockf/), or pssio®/»7<f» and 
iO,oooMR^/® 

The following rules, therefore, are useful in connexion with 
these measurements. To obtain the mass-rcsistivity per metic- 
grammo of a substance In the form of a uniform metallic wire . — 
Multiply together 10,000 times the mass m grammes and the total 
resistance in ohms, and then divide by the s<pare of the length in 
centimetres Again, to obtain the volumc-resistivity in C.G.S. units 
per centimetre-cube, the rule is to multiply the mass-rosistivity in 
ohms by 100,000 and divide by the density. These rules, of course, 
yiply only to wires of uniform cross-section. In the following 
Table.s 1 ., IL and 111 . are given the mass and volume resistivity of 
ordinary metals and certain alloys expressed in terms of the inter- 
national ohm or the absolute C G.S unit of resistance, the values 
being calculated from the experiments of A. Matthiessen (1831- 
1870) between i860 and 1865, and from later results olitained by 
J. A. Fleming and Sir James Dewar in 1893. 


Table I, — Electric Mass-Re*:tslivity of Various Metals at C , or 
Resistance per Metre-gramme in Intemaiional Ohms at 0° C 
(Matthiessen.) 



Resistance at 0® C 



m International 

Approximate Tom- 

Metal. 

Ohms of a Wire 

perature Cof 

I Metre long and 

efficient near 


Weighing 

I Gramme 

20® C. 

Silver (annealed) . 

*15^53 

0-00377 

Silver (hard-drawn) 

•1057 

• • 

Copper (annealed) . 

•1421 

0-00388 

('opper (Jiard-drawn) . 
(»ola (annealed) 

•1449 (Matthiessen ’s 

Standard) 

*40^:5 

0-00365 

Gold (hard-drawn) 

•4094 

Ahimimum (annealed) 

*»757 


Zinc (pressed) . 

-4013 


Platinum (annealed) 

1 * 93^7 


Iron (annealed) 

•76 s 


Xickol (annealed) 

I *058 1 


Tin (pressed) 

Lead (pressed) 

•9618 

2-2268 

0-00365 

0-00387 

Antimony (pre.ssed) 

3.3787 

0-00389 

Bismuth (pressed) . 

13.8554 > 

0 - 00*354 

Mercury (liquid) 

12.885“ 

0-00072 


The <lata commonly used for calculating metallic resistivities 
were obtained by A. Matthiessen, and his results arc set out in the 
Table II. which is taken from Cantor lectures given by Kleeming 
Jenkiii in 1866 at or about the date when the researches were made 
The figures given by Jenkin have, however, been reduced to inter- 
national ohms and C G S units by multiplying by (ir/4) x 0-9866 x 
io»rs 77,48 s 

Subsequently numerous determinations of the resistivity of various 
pure metals were made by Fleming and Dewar, whose results are 
set out in Table III. 

Resistivity of Mercury . — The volume-resistivity of pure mercury 
IS a very important electric constant, and since 1880 many of the 
most competent expcnmentalisls have directed their attention to 
the determination of its value The experimental process has 
usually been to fill a ghiss tube of known ainiension.s, having large 
cup-like extensions at the ends, vsith puic mercury, and determine 
the absolute resistance of this column of metal. For the practical 
details of this method the following relcrcnces may be consulted — 
“ The Specific RevSistance of Mercury,” Lord Rayleigh and Mrs Sidg- 
wick, PniL Trans,, 1883, part i. p 173, and R T. Glazebrook, Phtl 
Mag , 1885, p. 20; “On the Specific Resistance of Mercury,” R. T. 
Glazebrook and T. C. Fitzpatiick, Phil, Tians., 1888, p. 179, or Proc, 
Roy So(., 1888, p. 44, or Electrician, 1888, 21, p 538; “Recent 
Determinations of the Absolute Resistance of Mercury,’^ R T. Glaze- 
brook, Electrician, 1890, 25, pp 543 and ^^8. Also see J. V. Jones, 
“ On the Determination of the Specific Rehistance of Mercury in 
Alisolute Measure,” Phil, Trans., 1891, A, p. 2. Table IV. gives 
the values of the volume-resistivity of mercury as determined by 

* The \alues for nickel and bismuth given m the table are much 
higher than later values obtained with pure electrolytic nickel and 
bismuth. 

* The value here given, namely 12-885, for the electric mass- 
resistivity of liquid mercury’ as determined by Matthie.ssen 1$ now 
known to l>e too high by nearly i %. The value at present accepted 
is 12-789 ohms per metre^gramme at o® C. 


Table X%^*^Eleciric Vainme-Remiivity of Varims of o’’ C., 

Of Resistance per Centimetre -cute in C.OjS, Units o® C. 



Volume-Resistivity 

Metal, 

at 0^ C. in e.G.S. 


Units. 

Silver (annealed) 

1,502 

Silver (hard-drawn) 

1,629 

Copper (annealed) . - - i 

Copper (hard-drawn) , . 

Gold (annealed) 

1,594 

1,630 1 

2,052 

Gold (hard-drawn) . . . . 

2,090 

Aluminium (annealed) 

3,006 

Zinc (pressea) . ... 

5,621 

Platinum (annealed) 

9,035 

Iron (annealed) 

10,568 

Nickel (annealed) 

12,420“ 

Tin (pressed) . ... 

13,178 

Lead (pressed) . . . . 

19,580 

Antimony (pressed) 

35,418 

Bismuth (pressed) 

Mercury (liquid) 

130,872 

94,896 » 


various observers, the constant being expressed (a) in terms of the 
resistance in ohms of a column of mercury one millimetre m cross- 
section and 100 centimetres in length, taken at o® C ; and (6) in terms 
of the length m centimetre^ of a column ol mercury one square milh 
metre m cross-section taken at o® C. The result of all the most care- 
ful detcimmations has been to show that the resistivity of pure 
mercury at o® C is about 94, ^>70 C G.S. electromagnetic units ol 
resistance, and that a column of mercury 106*3 centimetres in length 
havmg a cross-sectional area of one square millimetre would have a 


Table III — Electric Volume -Resistivity of Various Metals at o® C , 
Of Resistance per Centimetre-cube at o® C in C G S, Units. 
(Fleming and Dewai, Phil. Mag , September 1893 ) 


Metal 

Resistance at 0° C. 
per Centimetre- 
cube m C G S 
Units 

Mean Temperature 
Coefficient between 
0® C and 100® C 

Silver (electrolytic and 



well annealed) * 

1 ,468 

0-00400 

Copper (electrolytic and 
well annealed) ^ . 

i, 5 C>l 

0-00428 

Gold (annealed) 

2,197 

0-00377 

Aluminium (annealed) 

2,665 

0-00435 

Magnesium (pressed) . 

4, .355 

0-00381 

Zinc 

5.751 

0-00406 

Nickel (electrolytic) ^ . 

b ,935 

0 -006 1 8 

lion (annealed) 

9,065 

0*00625 

Cadmium .... 

10,023 

0*00419 

Palladium .... 

10,210 

0*00354 

Platinum (annealed) . 

10,917 

0-003669 

Tin (pressed) 

13,048 

0-00440 

Thallium (pressed) 

17,633 

I 0-00398 

Lead (pressed) 

20,380 

0*00411 

Bismuth (electrolytic) '' 

1 T 0,000 

0-00433 


resistance at o® C. of one international ohm. These values have 
accordingly been accepted as the ofiicial and recognized values for 
the specific resistance of mercury, and the definition of the ohm. 
The table also states the methods which have been adopted by the 
different observers for obtaining the absolute value of the resistance 
ot a known column of mercury, or of a resistance coil afterwards 


^ The value (itijo) here given for hard-drawn copper is about 
J % higher than the value now adopted, namely, 1626 The differ- 
ence is due to the fact that either Jcnkin or Matthiessen did not 
employ precisely the value at present employed for the density ot 
hard-drawn and annealed copper in calculating the volume-resis- 
tivities from the mass-resistivities 

* Matthiessen’s value for nickel is much greater than that obtained 
in more recent researches (See Matthiessen and Vogt, Phil. Trans., 
186^, and J. A. Fleming, Pfoc. Roy. Soc , Decemlier 1899.) 

* Matthies.sen's value for mercury is nearly 1 % greater than the 
value adopted at present as the mean of the best results, namely 

94,07?^ 

^ The samples of silver, copper and nickel employed for these tests 
were prepared electrolytically by Sir J. W. Swan, and were exceed- 
ingly pure and soft. The value for volume-resistivi^ of nickel as 
mven in the above table (from experiments by J. A. Fleming, Proc. 
Roy, Soc.f December 1899) is much less (nearly 40 %) than the value 
given by Matthie.ssen’s researches. 

® The electrolytic bismuth here used was prepared by Hartmann 
and Braun, and the resistivity taken by J. A. Fleming. The value 
is nearly ao % less than tliat given by Mattluessen. 
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Tabjub IV x 4 Aksol% 4 « V<Au$ of ths Volufm^ResisHvity of 
M«rcury an 4 m Mercury EquivaleiU of ihs Ohm, 






Value of 

Vdue of 




Value of 

100 (>.nii- 

Ohm in 

Observer, 

Date* 

Metbod. 

B.A.U. in 

metres of 

Centi- 




Ohms. 

Mercury 

metres of 





in Ohms. 

Mercury. 

Lord Rayleigh . 

1882 

Rotating coil 

•98651 

'94133 

ioO‘3l 

Lord Rayleigh . . 

1883 

Lorenz method 

•98677 


io6»27 

G. Wiedemann . 

X884 

Rotation through 180® 


• . 

106*19 

£. E. N. Mascart 

1884 

Induced cuireni 

•98611 

•94096 

io6>33 

H. A. Rowland • 

1887 

Mean of several 

•98644 

•94071 

106*32 



methods 




F. liohlrausch . 

1887 

Damping of magnets 

•98660 

•94061 

106*32 

R. T. Glazcbrook . 

/1 882 

\i888 

Induced currents 

•98665 

•94074 

106*29 

Wuilleumcier 

'1890 


•98686 

•94077 

io6*3l 

Duncan and Wilkes 

1890 

Lorenz 

•98634 

•94067 

106-34 

J. V. Jones . . . 

X89I 

Lorenz 

•• 

•94067 

106*31 



Mean value 

'98653 



Streker .... 

1885 

An ab.solute determin- 


•94056 

io6'32 

Hutchinson . 

1888 1 

ation of resistance 


•94074 

106*30 

K. Salvioni . 

1890 

was not made. The 


•94054 

106*33 

E. Salvioni . 


value *98656 has 


•94076 

106*30 



been used 

1 


1 




Mean value 

•94076 

106*31 

H. F. Weber . . 

1884 

Induced current 



105*37 

H. F Weber . . 


Rotating coil 

Absolute 

measure- 

io6*i6 

A, Roiti .... 

1884 

Mean effect of m- 

ments 

compared 

105*89 



duced current 

with German silver 


F, Himstedt 

: 1885 


wire coils issued by 

io 5'98 




Siemens and Streker 


F. E. Dorn . 

1889 

Damping of a magnet 



106*24 

Wild .... 

I 1883 1 

Damping of a magnet 



106*03 

L. V. Lorenz 

1 1885 1 

Lorenz method 



105*93 


metr® long, weighing one gramme which at 
60® F. k 0^53858 international ohms/' 
Matthiessen also measured the mass-resis- 
tivity of annealed copper, and found that its 
conductivity is greater than that of hard- 
drawn copper by about 2*25 % to 2*3 %, 
As annealca copper may vary conside rably 
m its state of annealing, and is always 
somewhat hardened by bending and winding, 
it IS found m practice that the lesistivity of 
commercial annealed copper is about ij 
less than that of haid-diawn copper The 
standard now accepted for such copper, on 
the recommendation of the 1899 Committee, 
is a wire of pure annealed copper one metre 
long, weighing one gramme, whose resistance 
at o® C. IS *1421 international ohms, or at 
60® !♦' , 0-150822 mtcrnationai ohms The 
specific gravity of copper vanes from aliout 
8*89 to 8 95, and the standard value accepted 
for high conductivity comnicicial copptr is 
8-9x2, coriespondmg to a weight of 555 Ih 
per cubic foot at 60® F. Hence the volumc- 
rcsistivity of pure annealed copjxn at o® C is 
1*594 microhms jier c c , or 151)4 CCS units, 
and that of pure hard-drawn copper at o® C is 
1*626 microhms per c c., or 1626 C G S units. 
Since Matthiessen 's researches, the most care- 
ful scientific investigation on the conduc- 
tivity of copper IS that of T. C. Fitzpatrick, 
carried out m 1890 {Bnt A sitoc. Report, i 8 i)o, 
Appendix 3, p 120.) Fitzpatrick confirmed 
Matthiessen ’s chief result, and obtained values 
for the resistivity of hard-drawn copper which, 
when corrected for temperature vanation, are 
m entire agreement with those of Matthiessen 
at the same tempei ature 

The volume resistivity of alloys is, gener- 
ally speaking, much higher than that of pure 
metals. Table V. shows the volume resis- 
tivity at 0° C. of a number of well-knowm 
alloys, with their chemical composition. 


compared with a known column of mercury A column of figure.s 
IS aaded showing the value 111 fractions of an international ohm of 
the British Association Unit (B A.U ), formerly supposed to represent 
the true ohm. The real value of the B.A U. is now taken as *9866 
of an international ohm. 

For a critical discussion of the methods which have 
been adopted m the absolute determination of the 
resistivity of mercury, and the value of the British 
Association unit of resistance, the leader may be re- 
ferred to the British Association Reports for 1890 and 
1892 (Report of Electrical Standards Committee), and to 
the Electrician, 25, p. 456, and 29, p. 462 A discussion 
oi the relative value of the results obtained between 
1882 and 1890 was given 1 ^ R. T. Glazcbrook 
in a paper presented to the British Association at 
Leeds, 1890 

Resistivity of Copper — In connexion with electro- 
technical work the determination of the conductivity 
or resistivity values of annealed and hard-drawn copper 
wire at standard temperatures is a very important 
matter. Matthiessen devoted considerable attention 
to this subject between the years i860 and 1864 (see 
PhiL Trans., i860, p. 150), and since that time much 
additional work has been carried out. Matthiessen's 
value, known as Matthiessen* s Standard, for the mass- 
resistivity of pure hard -drawn copper wire, is the 
lesistance of a wire of pure hard-drawn copper one 
metre long and weighing one gramme, ana this is 
equal to 0*14493 international ohms at o® C. For 
many purposes it is more convenient to express tem- 
perature in Fahrenheit degrees, and the recommenda- 
tion of the 1899 committee on copper conductors ^ is as 
follows — “Matthiessen’s standard for hard-drawn con- 
ductivity commercial copper shall be considered to be 
the resistance of a wire of pure hard-drawn copper one 

^ In 1899 a committee was formed of representatives from eight 
of the leading manufacturers of insulated copper cables with delegates 
from the Post Office and Institution of Electneal Engineers, to 
consider the question of the values to be assigned to the resistivity 
of hard-dra^wn and annealed copper. The sittings of the committee 
were held in London, the secretary being A. H. Howard. The values 
given in the above paragraphs are in accordance with the decision 
of tills committee, and its recommendations have been accepted by 
the General Post Office and the leading manufacturers of insulated 
copper wire and cables. 


Generally speaking, an alloy having high resistivity ha^ poor 
mechanical qualities, that is to say, its tensile strength and ductility 
are small It is possible to form alloys having a resistivity as high 
as 100 microhms per cubic centimetre ; but, on the other hand, the 
value of an alloy for electro-technical purposes is judged not merely 

Tabie V. — Volume-Resistivity of Alloys of known Composition at C in C G.S. 
Units per Centtmetie-cube Mean Temperature Coefficients taken at 15® C 
(Fleming and Dewar ) 


Alloys, 

Resistivity 
at 0® C. 

Teinpt'ra- 
ture Co- 
efficient at 

Platmum-silver 

31 >58^ 

*000243 

Platmum-indium 

30,896 

•000822 

Platinum-rhodium . 

21,142 

•00143 

CRild-silver . . . . 

6,280 

•00124 

Manganese-steel 

67,148 

00127 

Rickcl-steel 

29,452 

•00201 

German silver ... 

29,982 

I 

i 

*000273 1 

Platinoid^ . ... 

41,731 

00031 

Manganin . ... 

46,678 

0000 1 

Aluminium-silver . . . ; 

4,641 

‘002 38 

Aluminium-copper . 

2,904 

•00381 

Copper-aluminium 

8,847 

♦000897 

Copper-nickel-aluminium . 

14,912 

•000645 

Titanium-aluminium . 

3.887 

•00290 


(Composition in per 
cents. 


I’f n A;: 06 

I’l 80 %, Ir 20 % 
l>t 90 %, Rd 10 % 

Au 90 %, Ag 10 I 
Mn 12 %, Ke 78 % 

4 S') %, romam- | 
ing percentage j 
chief! V iron, but 
imcertam. 


Cu 84 %, Mn 12 

Ni 4 % 

A1 94 %, Ag 6 % 
A 1 94 %. Cu 6 % 
Cu 97 %. AI 3 % 
Cu 87 %, Ni 6-5 « 
Al 6-5 % 


by its resistivity, but also by the degree to which its resistivity vanes 
with temperature, and by its capability of being easily drawn into 
fine wire of not very small tensile stren^h. Some pure metals when 
alloyed with a small proportion of anotlicr metal do not suffer much 

® Platinoid is an alloy introduced by Martino, said to be similar 
in composition to German silver, but with a little tungsten added 
It varies a good deal in composition according to manufacture, and 
the resistivity of different specimens is not identical Its electric pro- 
perties were first made known by J. T. Bottomley, in a paper read 
at the Royal Society, May 5, 1885. 
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change in resistivity, but in other cases the resultant alloy has a 
much higher resistivity. Thus an alloy of pure copper with 3 % of 
alumimum has a resistivity about 5^ tunes that of copper ; but if 
pure aluminium is alloyed with 6 % of copper, the resistivity of the 
product is not more than 20 % greater than that of pure aluminium. 
The presence of a very small proportion of a non-metallk element in 
a metallic mass, such as oxygen, sulphur or phosphorus, has a very 
great effect in increasing the resistivity. Certain metallic elements 
also have the same power ; thus platinoid has a resistivity 30 
greater than German silver, though it differs from it merely m 
con taming a trace of tungsten. 

The resistivity of non-metallic conductors is in all cases higher 
than that of any pure metal. The resistivity of carbon, for 
instance, in the forms of charcoal or carbonized organic material 
and graphite, varies from 600 to 6000 microhms per cubic 
centimetre, as shown in Table VI. : — 


Table VI . — Ekctric Volume-Resistivity in Microhms per 
Centimetre-cube of Various Forms of Carbon at 15° C 


Substance 

Resistivity. 

Arc lamp carbon rod . . . . 

8000 

Jablochkoff candle carbon 

4000 

Carr6 carbon .... 

3400 

Carbonized bamboo . . ... 

6000 

Carbonized parchmentized thread 

4000 to 5000 

Ordinary carbon filament from glow-lamp 


“ tn^ated " or flashed 

1 2400 to 2 500 

Deposited or secondary carbon 

600 to 900 

Graphite ... ... 

j 400 to 500 1 


The resistivity of liquids is, generally speaking, much higher 
than that of any metals, metallic alloys or non-metallic con- 
ductors. Thus fused lead chloride, one of the best conducting 
liquids, has a resistivity in its fused condition of 0*376 ohm per 
centimetre -cube, or 376,000 microhms per centimetre -cube, 
whereas that of metallic alloys only in few cases exceeds 100 
microhms per centimetre-cube. The resistivity of solutions ot 
metallic salts also varies very largely with the proportion of the 
diluent or solvent, and in some instances, as in the aqueous 
solutions of mineral acids, there is a maximum conductivity 
corresponding to a certain dilution. The resistivity of many 
liquids, such as alcohol, ether, benzene and pure water, is so high, 
in other words, their conductivity is so small, that they are 
jiractically insulators, and the resistivity can only be appropriately 
expressed in megohms per centimetre-cube. 

In Table VII. are given the names of a few of these badly- 
conducting liquids, with the values of their volume-resistivity in 
megohms per centimetre-cube : — 


Table VII . — Electric Volume-Resist ivitv of Various Radix- 
CoYidiictin^ Liquids in Mcf^ohms per Centimetre-cubc 


1 

Resistivity 


Substance. 

in Megohms 
per c c 

Observer 

j Kthyl alcohol 

0*5 

Pfeiffer 

1 Ethyl ether . 

Eenzeiie 

1*175 to 3*760 

4 

W Kohlrausch 

1 Absolutely pure water a])- 
1 proximates probably to 

1 

25*0 at 18^ C 

Value estimated 
by F. Kohl- 
rausch and A 
Heydweiler. 

1 All very dilute aqueous salt 

1 solutions havmg a concen- 
; tration of about o-ooooi 

1 ot an equivalent gramme 1 
1 molecule ^ per litre ap- 
' proximate to j 

1 *00 at 18® C 

From results by 
F. Kohlrausch 
and others. 


The resistivity of all those substances which are generally 
called dielectrics or insulators is also so high that it can only be 
appropriately expressed in millions of megohms per centimetre- 
cube, or in megohms per quadrant-cube, the quadrant being a 
cube the side of which is lo'* cms. (see Table VII L). 

Effects of HeaL — ^Temperature affects the resistivity of these 
different classes of conductors in different ways. In all cases, so 

^ An equivalent gramme, molecule h a weight in grammes equal 
numerically to the chemical equivalent of the salt. For instance, one 
equivalent gramme molecule of sodium cliloride is a mass of 58*5 
grammes. NaCl — 58*5 . 
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far as is yet known, the resistivity of a pure metal is increased if 
its temperature is raised, and decreased if the temperature is 
lowered, so that if it could be brought to the absolute zero of 
temperature ( - 273® C.) its resistivity would be reduced to a very 
small fraction of its resistance at ordinary temperatures. With 
metallic alloys, however, rise of temperature does not always 
increase resistivity ; it sometimes diminishes it, so that many 
alloys are known which have a maximum resistivity corresponding 
to a certain temperature, and at or near this point they vary very 
little in resistance with temperature. Such alloys have, therefore, 
a negative temperature-variation of resistance at and above 
fixed temperatures. Prominent amongst these metallic com- 
pounds are alloys of iron, manganese, nickel and copper, some 
of which were discovered by Edward Weston, in the United 
States. One well-known alloy of copper, manganese and nickel, 
now called manganin, which was brought to the notice of 
electricians by the careful investigations made at the Berlin 
Physikalisch - Technische Reichsanstalt, is characterized by 
having a zero temperature coefficient at or about a certain 
temperature in the neighbourhood of 15® C. Hence within a 
certain range of temperature on either side of this critical value 
the resistivity of manganin is hardly affected at all by tempera- 
ture. Similar alloys can be produced from copper and ferro- 


Table VIII . — Electric Volume-Resistivity of Dielectrics reckoned in 
Millions of Megohms [Mega-megohms) per Centimetre-cube^ and in 
Megohms per Quadrant-cube ^ 1 e a Cube whose Side t$ 10® cms. 



Resistivity 



— > — - - 


Tempera- 

Substance. 

Mega- 

Megohms 

ture 


megohms 

per Quad- 

Cent. 


per c c 

rant-cube 


Bohemian glass . 

61 

•061 

60® 

Mica 

84 

*084 

20® 

Gutta-percha 

450 

•45 

24° 

Flmt glass 

1,020 

I *02 

60® 

Glover’s vulcanized india- 




rubber .... 

1,630 

1-63 

15° 

Siemens* ordinary pure 




vulcanized indiarubbtT 

2,280 

2*28 

1 5° 

Shellac 

9,000 

9*0 

28° 

Indiarubber .... 

10,900 

10*9 

24“ 

Siemens’ high-insulating 




fibrous material 

1 1 ,900 

11*9 

15* 

Siemens' special high- 




insulatmg mdiarubber . 

16,170 

16*17 

15° 

Flint glass 

20,000 

20*0 

20“ 

Ebonite 

28,000 

28* 

46° 

Paraffin 

34,000 

34 * 

46“ 


manganese. An alloy formed of 80 % copper and 20 % 
manganese in an annealed condition has a nearly zero tem- 
perature-variation of resistance between 20® C. and 100® C. In 
the case of non-metals the action of temperature is generally 
to diminish the resistivity as temperature rises, though this is not 
universally so. The interesting observation has been recorded by 
J. W. Howell, that “ treated ’’ carbon filaments and graphite are 
substances which have a minimum resistance corresponding to a 
certain temperature approaching red heat {Electrician^ vol. 
xxxviii. p. 835). At and beyond this temperature increased 
heating appears to increase their resistivity ; this phenomenon 
may, however, be accompanied by a molecular change and not be 
a true temperature variation. In the case of dielectric conductors 
and of electrolytes, the action of rising temperature is to reduce 
resistivity. Many of the so-called insulators, such as mica, 
ebonite, indiarubber, and the insulating oils, paraffin, &c., 
decrease in resistivity with great rapidity as the temperature 
rises. With guttapercha a rise in temperature from o® C. to 
34® C. is sufficient to reduce the resistivity of one-twentieth part 
of its value at C., and the resistivity of flint glass at 140® C. 
is only one-hundredth of what it is at 60° C. 

A definition may here be given of the meaning of the term Tempera- 
ture Coefficient, If, in the first place, we suppose that the resistivity 
(fit) at any temperature (t) is a simple linear function of the resistivity 
(/>J at o® C., tlien we can write pt—p^(i+at), or - p^fpjl- 

The quantity o is then called, the temperature-coefficient, and its 
reciprocal is the temperature at which the resistivity would become 
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aero. By an extension of this notion we can call the quantity 
dfilfdt the temperature coefiicient correspondmg to any temperature 
t at which the resistivity is />. In all cases the relation between the 
resistivity of a Substance and the temperature is best Set out in the 
form of a curve called a temperature-resistance curve. If a senes of 
such curves are drawn for various pure metals, temperature being 
taken as abscissa and resistance as ordmate, and if the temperature 
range extends from the al^solute aero of temperature upwards, then 
it IS found that these temperature-resistance lines are curved lines 
having their convexity either upwards or downwards. In other 
words, the second differential coefficient of resistance with respect 
to temperature is cither a positive or negative quantity. An exten- 
sive senes of observations concerning the form of the resistivity 
curves for various pure metals over a range of temperature extending 
from -20o®C. to -1-200° C was carried out in 1892 and 1893 by 
Fleming and Dewar (Phtl. Mag. Oct. 1892 and Sept. 1893). 
The resistance observi^tions were taken with resistance coils con- 
structed with wires of various metals obtained in a state of great 
chemical purity. The lengths and mean diameters of the wires were 
carefully measured, and their resistance was then taken at certain 
known temperatures obtained by immersing the coils in boiling 
aniline, boiling water, melting ice, melting carbonic acid m ether, 
and boiling liquid oxygen, the temperatures thus given being 
•fi84°*5 C, +100° C, 0° C., -78°-2 C and - 182®*5 C. The 
resistivities of the various metals were then calculated and set out 
m terms of the temperature. From these data a chart was pre- 
pared showing the tempeiaturc-icsistancc ciuves of these metals 
throughout a ran'^e of 400 degrees. The exact form of these curves 
through the region of temperature lying between -200° C. and 
-273° C. is not yet known. As shown on the chait, the curves 
evidently do not converge to precisely the same point It is, how- 
ever, much less probable that the resistance ol any metal should 
vanish at a temperature above the absolute zero than at the absolute 
zero itself, and the precise path of these curves at their lower ends 
cannot be delineated until means are found for fixing independently 
the temperature of some regions in which the resistance ot metallic 
wires can bo measured. Sir J . Dewar sub.sequently showed that for 
certain pure metals it is clear that the resistance would not vanish 
at the aiDsolute zero but would be reduced to a finite but small value 
(see “ Electric Resistance Thermometry at the Temperatuie of 
Boiling Hydrogen," Proc. Rov. Soc. 1904, 73, p. 244). 

The resistivity curves of the magnetic metals arc also remarkable 
for the change of curvature they exhibit at the magnetic critical 
temperature. Thus J Hopkinson and D K Morris (Phil Mag. 
September 1897, p. 213) ot)served the remarkable alteration that 
takes place m the non resistance tem])erature curve in the neigli- 
bourhood of 780° C. At that temperature the direction of the 
curvature of the curve changes so that it becomes convex ujiwards 
instead of convex downwaids, and in addition the value of the 
temperature coefficient undergoes a great reduction The mean 
temperature coefficient of iron m the neighbourhood of 0° C is 
o 0057 ; at 765® C. it rises to a maximum value 0-0204 ; but at 
1000° C. it falls again to a lower value, 0-00244 A similar rise to 
a maximum value and subseejuent fall are also noted in the case of 
the specific heat of iron The changes m the curvature of the resis- 
tivity curves are undoubtedly connected with the molecular changes 
that occur m the magnetic metals at their critical temperatures. 

A fact of considerable interest in connexion with resistivity is the 
influence exerted by a strong magnetic field m the case of some 
metals, notably bismuth. It was discovered by A. Righi and con- 
firmed by S A Leduc (Journ. de Phys. 1886, 5, p. 116, and 1887, 
6, p. 189) that if a pure bismuth wire is placed m a magnetic field 
transvciscly to the directum of the magnetic field, its resistance is 
considerably increased This increa.se is greatly affected by the 
temperature of the metal (Dewar and Fleming, Proc. Roy Soc. 1897, 
60, p. 427). The temperature coefficient of pure copper is an im- 
portant constant, and its value as determined by Messrs Clark, 
Forde and Taylor 111 terms of Fahrenheit temperature is 

+oum237o8(^ - 32) 4- 0-0000034548 (/ - 32)^} , 

Time Effects , — In the case of dielectric conductors, commonly 
called insulators, such as indiarubber, guttapercha, glass and 
mica, the electric resistivity is not only a function of the tem- 
perature but also of the time during which the electromotive 
force employed to measure it is imposed. Thus if an indiarubl^er- 
covered cable is immersed in water and the resistance of the 
dielectric between the copper conductor and the water measured 
by ascertaining the current which can be caused to flow through 
it by an electromotive force, this current is found to vary very 
rapidly with the time during which the electromotive force is 
applied. Apart from the small initial effect due to the electro- 
static capacity of the cable, the application of an electromotive 
force to the dielectric produces a current through it which 
rapidly falls in value, as if the electric resistance of the dielectric ’ 
were increasing. The current, however, does not fall con- 
tinuously but tends to a limiting value, and it appears that if the 


electromotive force is kept applied to the cable for a prolonged 
time, a small and nearly constant current will ultimately be 
found flowing through it. It is customary in electro-technical 
work to consider the resistivity of the dielectric as the value it has 
after the electromotive force has been applied for one minute, the 
standard temperature l^eing 75° F. This, however, is a purely 
conventional proceeding, and the number so obtained does not 
necessarily represent the true or ohmic resistance of the dielectric 
If the electromotive force is increased, in the ca.se of a large 
number of ordinary dielectrics the apparent resistance at the end 
of one minute’s electrification decreases as the electromotive 
force increases. 

Practical Standards , — The practical measurement of re- 
sistivity involves many processes and instruments (see Wheat- 
stone’s Bridge and Ohmmeter). Broadly speaking, the 
processes are divided into Comparison Methods and Absolute 
Methods, In the former a comparison is effected between the 
resistance of a material in a known form and some stanclaid 
resistance. In the Absolute Methods the resistivity is determined 
without reference to any other substance, but with reference 
only to the fundamental standards of length, mass and time. 
Immense labour has been expended in investigations concerned 
witii the production of a standard of resistance and its evaluation 
in absolute measure. In some cases the absolute standard is 
constructed by filling a carefully-calibrated tube of glass with 
mercury, in order to realize in a material form the oflicial defini- 
tion of the ohm ; in this manner most of the principal national 
physical laboratories have been provided with standard mcrcur}' 
ohms. (For a full description of the standard mercury oliin of 
the Berlin Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt, sec the 
ElecinctaUi xxxvii. 569.) For practical purposes it is more con- 
venient to employ a standard of resistance made of wire. 

Opinion IS not yet perfectly settled on the question whether a 
wire made of any alloy can he considered to be a perfectly unalter- 
able standard of resistance, but experience has shown that a ])latinitm 
silver alloy (66 % silver, 33 % platinum), and also the alloy called 
manganin, seem to possess the cpiahties ot permanence essential for 
a wire-resistance standard A comparison made in 1892 and 1S94 
of all the manganm wire copies of the ohm made at the Reichsanstalt 
in Berlin, showed that these standards had remained constant lor 
two years to within one or two parts m 100 , ckx). It appears, however, 
that in order that manganin may remain constant m resistivity wlien 
used in the manufactuic of a resistance coil, it is necessaiy that the 
alloy should be aged by heating it to a temperature of 140° C. for ten 
hours , and to prevent subsequent changes m resistivity, solders 
containing zinc must lx* avoided, and a silvei solder containing 75 % 
of silver employed in soldering the rnangaam wuc to its connexions. 

The authorities of the Berlin Reichsanstalt have devoted 
considerable attention to the question of the best form for a wire 
standard of electric resistance. In that now adopted the re- 
sistance wire IS carefully insulated and wound on a brass cylinder, 
being doubled on itself to annul inductance as much as possible. 
In the coil two wires are wound on in parallel, one being much 
finer than the other, and the final adjustment of the coil to an 
exact value is made by shortening the finer of the two. A 
standard of resistance for use in a laboratory now generally 
consists of a wire of manganin or platinum-silver carefully 
insulated and enclosed in a brass case. Thick copper rods are 
connected to the terminals of the wire in the interior of the case, 
and brought to the outside, being carefully insulated at the same 
time from one another and from the case. The coil .so constructed 
can be placed under water or paraffin oil, the temperature of 
which can be exactly observed during the process of taking a 
resistance measurement. Equalization of the temperature of 
the surrounding medium is effected by the employment of a 
stirrer, worked by hand or by a small electric motor. The 
construction of a standard of electrical resistance consisting of 
mercury in a glass tube is an operation requiring considerable 
precautions, and only to be undertaken by those experienced 
in the matter. Opinions are divided on the question whether 
greater permanence in resistance can be secured by mercury-in- 
glass standards of resistance or by wire standards, but the latter 
are at least more portable and less fragile. 

A full description of the construction of a standard wire-resistance 
coil on the plan adopted by the Berlin Physikalisch-Technische 
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Reichsanstalt is given in the Report of the British Association Com- 
mittee on Electrical Standards, presented at the Edinburgh Meeting 
m 1892. For the design and construction of standards of electric 
1 esistances adapted for employment in the comparison and measure- 
ment of very low or very high resistances, the reader may be referred 
to standard treatises on electric measurements. 
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patrick, "On the ^ecinc Resistance of Copper," Brit Assoc. Report, 
1890, p. 120, or Electrician, 1890, 25, p. 608; R. Appleyard, The 
Conductometer and Electrical Conductivity ; Clark, Forde and T^lor, 
Temperature Coefficients of Copper (London, 1901). (J. A F.) 

11. Conduction in Liquids 

Through liquid metals, such as mercury at ordinary tem- 
peratures and other metals at temperatures above their melting 
points, the electric current flows as in solid metals without 
changing the state of the conductor, except in so far as heat is 
developed by the electric resistance. But another class of liquid 
conductors exists, and in them the phenomena are quite 
different. The conductivity of fused salts, and of solutions of 
salts and acids, although less than that of metals, is very great 
compared with the traces of conductivity found m so-called non- 
conauctors. In fused salts and conducting solutions the passage 
of the current is always accompanied by definite chemical 
changes , the substance of the conductor or electrolyte is 
decomposed, and the products of the decomposition appear at the 
electrodes, i.e. the metallic plates by means of which the current 
is led into and out of the solution. The chemical phenomena are 
considered in the article Electrolysis ; we are here concerned 
solely with the mechanism of this electrolytic conduction of the 
current. 

To explain the appearance of the products of decomposition at 
the electrodes only, while the intervening solution is unaltered, 
we suppose that, under the action of the electric forces, the 
opposite parts of the electrolyte move m opposite directionff 
through the liquid. These opposite parts, named ions by 
Faraday, must therefore be associated with electric charges, and 
It is the convective movement of the opposite streams of ions 
carrying their charges with them that, on this view, constitutes 
the electric current. 

In metallic conduction it is found that the current is pro- 
])ortional to the applied electromotive force — a relation known by 
the name of Ohm s law. 11 we place in a circuit with a small 
electromotive force an electrolytic cell consisting of two platinum 
electrodes and a solution, the initial current soon dies away, and 
we shall find that a certain minimum electromotive force must be 
applied to the circuit lx?fore any considerable permanent current 
passes. The chemical changes which are initiated on the surfaces 
of the electrodes set up a reverse electromotive force of polariza- 
tion, and, until this is overcome, only a minute current, probably 
due to tlie slow but steady removal of the products of decom- 
position from the electrodes by a process of diffusion, will pass 
through the cell. Thus it is evident that, considering the 
electrolytic cell as a whole, the passage of the current through it 
cannot conform to Ohm’s law. But the polarization is due to 
(iiemical changes, which are confined to the surfaces of the 
electrodes ; and it is necessary to inquire whether, if the polariza- 
tion at the electrodes be eliminated, the passage of the current 
through the bulk of the solution itself is proportional to the 
electromotive force actually applied to that solution. Rough 
experiment shows that the current is proportional to the excess of 
the electromotive force over a constant value, and thus verifies 
the law approximately, the constant electromotive force to be 
overcome being a measure of the polarization. A more satis- 
factory examination of the question was made by F. Kohlrausch 
in the years 1873 to 1876. Ohm’s law states that the current C 
is proportional to the electromotive force E, or C »* AR, where k is 
a constant called the conductivity of the circuit. The equation 


may also be written as C«E/R, where R is a constant, the 
reciprocal of k, known as the resistance of the circuit. The 
essence of the law is the proportionality between C and E, which 
means that the ratio E/C is a constant. But E/C » R, and thus 
the law may be tested by examining the constancy of the 
measured resistance of a conductor when different currents are 
passing through it. In this way Ohm*s law has been confirmed in 
the case of metallic conduction to a very high degree of accuracy. 
A similar principle was applied by Kohlrausch to the case of 
electrolytes, and he was the first to show that an electrolyte 
possesses a definite resistance which has a constant value wihen 
measured with different currents and by different experimental 
methods. 

Measurement of the Resistance of Electrolytes , — ^There are two 
effects of the passage of an electric current which prevent the 
possibility of measuring electrolytic resistance by the ordinary 
methods with the direct currents which are used in the cose of 
metals. The products of the chemical decomposition of the 
electrolyte appear at the electrodes and set up the opposing 
electromotive force of polarization, and unequal dilution of the 
solution may occur in the neighbourhood of the two electrodes. 
The chemical and electrolytic aspects of these phenomena are 
treated in the article Electrolysis, but from our present point ‘ 
of view also it is evident that they are again of fundamental 
importance. The polarization at the surface of the electrodes 
will set up an opposing electromotive force, and the unequal 
dilution of the solution will turn the electrolyte into a concentra- 
tion cell and produce a subsidiary electromotive force either in 
the same direction as that applied or in the reverse according 
as the anode or the cathode solution becomes the more dilute. 
Both effects thus involve internal electromotive forces, and 
prevent the application of Ohm’s law to the electrolytic cell as a 
whole. But the existence of a definite measurable resistance as a 
characteristic property of the system depends on the conformity 
of the system to Ohm’s law, and it is therefore necessary to 
eliminate both these effects before attempting to measure tlie 
resistance. 

The usual and most satisfactory method of measuring the 
resistance of electrolytes consists in eliminating the effects of 
polarization by the use of alternating currents, that is, currents 
that are reversed in direction many times a second.^ The 
chemical action produced by the first current is thus reversed by 
the second current m the opposite direction, and the polarization 
caused by the first current on the surface of the electrodes is 
destroyed before it rises to an appreciable value. The polariza- 
tion is also diminished in another way. The electromotive force 
of polarization is due to the deposition of films of the products of 
chemical decomposition on the surface of the electrodes, and 
only reaches its full value when a continuous film is formed. If 
the current be stopped before such a film is completed, the 
reverse electromotive force is less than its full value. A given 
current flowing for a given time deposits a definite amount of 
substance on the electrodes, and therefore the amount per unit 
area is inversely proportional to the area of the electrodes — to 
the area of contact, that is, between the electrode and the liquid. 
Thus, by increasing the area of the electrodes, the polarization due 
to a given current is decreased. Now the area of free surface of a 
platinum plate can be increased enormously by coating the plate 
with platinum black, which is metallic platinum in a spongy 
state, and with such a plate as electrode the effects of polarization 
are diminished to a very marked extent. The coating is effected 
by passing an electric current first one way and then the other 
between two platinum plates immersed in a 3 % solution of 
platinum chloride to which a trace of lead acetate is sometimes 
added. The platinized plates thus obtained are quite satisfactory 
for the investigation 0IF strong solutions. They have the power, 
however, of absorbing a certain amount of salt from the solutions 
and of giving it up ^ain when water or more dilute solution is 
placed m contact with them. The measurement of very dilute 
solutions is thus made difficult, but, if the plates be heated to 

* F. Kohlrausch and L. Holbora, Das Leitvermogen der Elektrolyte 
(Leipzig, 1898). 
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redness after being platinized, a grey surface is obtained which 
possesses sufficient area for use with dilute solutions and yet does 
not absorb an appreciable quantity of salt 

Any convenient source of alternating current may be used. 
The currents from the secondary circuit of a small induction coil 
are satisfactory, or the currents of an alternating electric light 
supply may be transformed down to an electromotive force of one 
or two volts. With such currents it is necessary to consider the 
effects of self-induction in the circuit and of electrostatic capacity. 
In balancing the resistance of the electrolyte, resistance coils may 
be used in which the self-induction and the capacity are reduced 
to a minimum by winding the wire of the coils backwards and 
forwards in alternate layers. 

With these arrangements the usual method of measuring 
resistance by means of Wheatstone’s bridge may be adapted to 
the case of electrolytes. With alternating currents, however, 
it is impossible to use a galvanometer in the usual way. The 
galvanometer was therefore replaced by Kohlrausch by a 

telephone, which gives a sound 
when an alternating current 
passes through it. The most com- 
mon plan of the apparatus is 
shown diagrammatically in fig. i. 
The electrolytic cell and a resist- 
ance box form two arms of the 
bridge, and the sliding contact is 
moved along the metre wire which 
forms the other two arms till no 
sound is heard in the telephone. 
The resistance of the electrolyte is to that of the box as that 
of the right-hand end of the wire is to that of the left-hand 
end. A more accurate method of using alternating currents, 
and one more pleasant to use, gets rid of the telephone 
{Phil. Trans., 1900, 194, p. 321). The current from one or two 
voltaic cells is led to an ebonite drum turned by a motor or 
a hand-wheel and cord. On the drum are fixed brass strips 
with wire brushes touching them in such a manner that the 
current from the brushes is reversed several times in each 
revolution of the drum. The wires from the bnishes are con- 
nected with the Wheatstone’s bridge. A moving coil galvano- 
meter is used as indicator, its connexions being reversed m time 
with those of the battery by a slightly narrower set of brass 
strips fixed on the other end of the ebonite commutator. Thus 
any residual current through the galvanometer is direct and not 
alternating. The high moment of inertia of the coil makes the 
period of swing slow compared with the period of alternation of 
the current, and the slight periodic disturbances are thus pre- 
vented from affecting the galvanometer. When the measured 
resistance is not altered by increasing the speed of the com- 
mutator or changing the ratio of the arms of the bridge, the 
disturbing effects may be considered to be eliminated. 

The form of vessel chosen to contain the electrolyte depends 
on the order of resistance to be measured. For dilute solutions 

the shape of cell shown 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


in 

fig. 2 will be found convenient, 
while for more concentrated 
solutions, that indicated in fig. 
3 is suitable. The absolute 
resistances of certain solutions 
have been determined by 
KohlrauSch by comparison 


with mercury, and, by using one of these solutions m any 
cell, the constant of that cell may be found once for all. 
From the observed resistance of any given solution in the 
cell the resistance of a centimetre cube — the so-called specific 
resistance — may be calculated. The reciprocal of this, or 
the conductivity, is a more generally useful constant ] 
it is conveniently expressed in terms of a unit equal to the 
reciprocal of an ohm. Thus Kohlrausch found that a solution of 
potassium chloride, containing one-tenth of a gram equivalent' 
(7*46 grams) per litre, has at 18® C. a specific resistance of 89*37 
ohms per centimetre cube, or a conductivity of 1*119 x 


mhos or 1*119 x 10“^^ C.G.S. units. As the temperature varia- 
tion of conductivity is laige, usually about 2 % per degree, it is 
necessary to place the resistance cell in a paraffin or water bath, 
and to observe its temperature with some accuracy. 

Another way of eliminating the effects of polarization and of 
dilution has been used by W. Stroud anci J. B. Henderson 
(Phil. Ma^., 1897 [5], 43, p. 19), Two of the arms of a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge are composed of narrow tubes filled with the 
solution, the tubes being of equal diameter but of different 
length. The other two arms are made of coils of wire of equal 
resistance, and metallic resistance is added to the shorter tuba 
till the bridge is balanced. Direct currents of somewhat high 
electromotive force are used to work the bridge. Equal currents 
then flow through the two tubes ; the effects of polarization and 
dilution must be the same in each, and the resistance added to the 
shorter tube must be equal to the resistance of a column of liquid 
the length of which is equal to the difference in length of the two 
tubes. 

A somewhat different principle was adopted by K. Boiity m 
1884. If a current be passed through two resistances in series by 
means of an applied electromotive force, the electric potential 
falls from one end of the resistances to the other, and, if we apply 
Ohm’s law to each resistance in succession, we .see that, since for 
each of them E ^ CR, and C the current is the same through both, 
E the electromotive force or fall of potential between the ends of 
each resistance must be proportional to the resistance between 
them. Thus by measuring the potential difference between the 
ends of the two resistances successively, we may compare their 
resistances. If, on the other hand, we can measure the potential 
difference in some known units, and similarly measure the current 
flowing, we can determme the resistance of a single electrolyte. 
The details of the apparatus may vary, but its principle is 
illustrated in the following description. A narrow glass tube is 
fixed horizontally into side openings in two glass vessels, and an 
electric current passed through it by means of platinum electrodes 
and a battery of considerable electromotive force. In this way a 
steady fall of electric potential is set up along the length of the 
tube. To measure the potential difference between the ends of 
the tube, tapping electrodes are constructed, r.g. by placing zinc 
rods in vessels with zinc sulphate solution and connecting these 
vessels (by means of thin siphon tubes also filled with solution) 
with the vessels at the ends of tlie long tul)e which contains the 
electrolyte to be examined. Whatever be the contact potential 
difference between zme and its solution, it is the same at both 
ends, and thus the potential difference between the zinc rods is 
equal to that between the liquid at the two ends of the tube. 
This potential difference may be measured without passing any 
appreciable current through the tapping electrodes, and thus the 
resistance of the liquid deduced. 

Equivalent Conductivity of Solutions . — As is the case in the 
other properties of solutions, the phenomena are much more 
simple when the concentration is small than when it is great, and 
a study of dilute solutions is therefore the best way of getting an 
insight into the essential principles of the subject. TTie foundation 
of our knowledge was laid by Kohlrausch when he had developed 
the method of measuring electrolytic resistance described above. 
He expressed his results in terms of “ equivalent conductivity,” 
that is, the conductivity {k) of the solution divided by the number 
(w) of gram-equivalents of electrolyte per litre. He finds that, as 
the concentration diminishes, the value of kim approaches a 
limit, and eventually becomes constant, that is to say, at great 
dilution the conductivity is proportional to the concentration 
Kohlrausch first prepared very pure water by repeated distillation 
and found that its resistance continually increased as the process 
of purification proceeded. The conductivity of the water, and of 
the slight impurities which must always remain, was subtracted 
from that of the solution made with it, and the result, divided 
by m, gave the equivalent conductivity of the substance dissolved. 
This procedure appears justifiable, for as long as conductivity is 
proportional to concentration it is evident that each part of the 
dissolved matter produces its own independent effect, so that the 
total conductivity is the sum of the conductivities of the parts . 
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when this ceases to hold, the concentration of the solution has in 
general become so great that the conductivity of the solvent may 
be neglected. The general result of these experiments can 
represented graphically by plotting kjm as ordinates and 
as abscissae, 4/m being a number proportional to the reciprocal 
of the average distance between the molecules, to which it seems 
likely that the molecular conductivity may be related. The 
general types of curve for a simple neutral salt like potassium or 
sodium chloride and for a caustic alkali or acid are shown in fig. 4. 
The curve for the neutral salt comes to a limiting value ; that for 
the acid attains a maximum at a certain very small concentration, 

and falls again when the dilution 
is carried farther. It has usually 
been considered that this destruc- 
tion of conductivity is due to 
chemical action between the acid 
and the residual impurities in the 
water. At such great dilution these 
impurities are present in quantities 
comparable with the amount of acid 
which they convert into a less 
highly conducting neutral salt. In 
the case of acids, then, the maxi- 
mum mu.st be taken as the limiting 
value. The decrease in equivalent conductivity at great dilution 
is, however, so constant tnat this explanation seems insufficient. 
The true cause of the phenomenon may perhaps be connected 
with the fact that the bodies in which it occurs, acids and 
alkalis, contain the ions, hydrogen in the one case, hydroxyl in 
the other, which are present in the solvent, water, and have, 
perhaps because of this relation, velocities higher than those of any 
other ions. The values of the molecular conductivities of all 
neutral salts are, at great dilution, of the same order of magnitude, 
while those of acids at their maxima are about three times as 
large. The influence of increasing concentration is greater in the 
case of salts containing divalent ions, and greatest of all in such 
cases as solutions of ammonia and acetic acid, which are sub- 
stances of very low conductivity. 

Theory of Moving Ions , — Kohlrausch found that, when the 
polarization at the electrodes was eliminated, the resistance of a 
solution was constant however determined, and thus established 
Ohm’s Law for electrolytes. The law was confirmed in the case 
of strong currents by G. F. Fitzgerald and F. T. Trouton {B. A 
Report y 1886, p. 312). Now, Ohm’s Law implies that no work is 
done by the current in overcoming reversible electromotive 
forces such as those of polarization. Thus the molecular inter- 
change of ions, which must occur in order that the products may 
be able to work their way through the liquid and appear at the 
electrodes, continues throughout the solution whether a current is 
flowing or not. The influence of the current on the ions is 
merely directive, and, when it flows, streams of electrified ions 
travel in opposite directions, and, if the applied electromotive 
force is enough to overcome the local polarization, give up their 
charges to the electrodes. We may therefore represent the facts 
by considering the processof electrolysis to be a kind of convection. 
Faraday’s classical experiments proved that when a current 
flows through an electrolyte the quantity of substance liberated 
at each electrode is proportional to its chemical equivalent 
weight, and to the total amount of electricity passed. Accurate 
determinations have since shown that the mass of an ion de- 
posited by one electromagnetic unit of electricity, «>. its electro- 
chemical equivalent, is 1*036 x its chemical equivalent 

weight. Thus the amount of electricity associated with one 
gram-equivalent of any ion is lo^/i *036 « 9653 units. Each 
monovalent ion must therefore be associated with a certain 
definite charge, which we may take to be a natural unit of 
electricity ; a divalent ion carries two such units, and so on. 
A cation, i .<?. an ion giving up its charge at the cathode, as the 
electrode at which the current leaves the solution is called, carries 
a positive charge of electricity ; an anion, travelling in the 
opposite direction, carries a negative charge. It will now be seen 
that the quantity of electricity flowing per second, i.e, the current 



through thfi solution, depends on (i) the number of the ions 
concerned, (2) the clwge on each ion> and (3) the velocity with 
which the ions travel past each other. Now, the number of ions 
is given by the concentration of the solution, for even if all the 
ions are not actively engaged in carrying the current at the same 
insttot, they must, on any dynamical idea of chemical equi- 
librium, be all active in turn. The charge on each, as we have 
seen, can be expressed in absolute units, and therefore the 
velocity with which they move past each otter can be calculated. 
This was first done by Kohlrausch {Gottingen Nacknehien, 1876, 
p. 213, and Das Leitvermogen der Elektrolyte, Leipzig, 18^) 
about 1879. 

In order to develop Kohlrausch 's theory, let us take, as an example, 
the case of an aqueous solution of potassium chloride, of concen- 
tration n gram-equivalents per cubic centimetre. There wUl then 
be n gram -equivalents of potassium ions and the same number of 
chlorine ions in this volume. Let us suppose that on each gram- 
equi valent of potasjsium there reside units of electricity, and on 
each gram-eqiuvalent of chlorine 10ns units. If u denotes the 
average velocity of tlie potassium 10ns, the positive charge carried 
per second across unit area normal to the flow la n e u Similarly, if 
V be the average velocity of the chlorme 10ns, the negative charge 
carried in the opposite direction m n e v. But positive electricity 
moving in one direction is equivalent to negative electricity moving 
m the other, so that, before changes m concentration sensibly super- 
vene, the total current, C, is ne{u + v). Now let us consider the 
amounts of potassium and chlorine liberated at the electrodes by 
this current At the cathode, if the chlonne ions were at rest, the 
excess of potassium 10ns would be simply those arriving in one second, 
namely, nu. But since the clxlorme 10ns move also, a further separa- 
tion occurs, and nv potassium ions arc left without partners. The 
total number of gram-equivalents liberated is therefore n(u-hv). 
By Faraday’s law, the number of grams liberated is equal to the 
product of the current and the electro-chemical equivalent of the 
ion, the number of gram-equivalents therefore must be equal to 
lyC, \vhcre ij denotes the electro-chemical equivalent of hydrogen in 
C G S units Thus we get 

n{u + v)=^y)C=i7}nr(u + v)j 

and it follows that the charge, on i gram-equivalent of each kind 
of ion is equal to i/tj We know that Ohm’s Law holds good for 
electrolytes, so that the current C is also given by k.dPfdv^ where 
k denotes the conductivity of the solution, and dPjdx the potential 
gradient, the change in potential per unit length along the lines of 
current flow. Thus 


-(M + t-) = A(/P/dAr; 
V 


therefore 


u + v= 


kdP 

dx 


Now 7j is 1*036 X 10 and the concentration of a solution is usually 
expressed in terms of the number, w, of gram-equivalents per litre 
instead of per cubic centimetre. Therefore 


w-|-vssi* 036 x io~ 


m dx' 


When the potential gradient is one volt (to® C G S units) per 
centimetre this becomes 

« + 7; = I *036 X 10“’ X A/m. 

Thus by measuring the value of A/w, which is known as the 
equivalent conductivity of the solution, we can find the 

velocity of the ions relative to each other. For mstance, the equiva- 
lent conductivity of a solution of potassium chloncle containing one- 
tenth of a gram-equivalent per litre is 1119X lo-^® C.G.S. units at 
1 8° C. Therefore 

M -I- V = I *036 X 10 ’ X 1 1 19 X I 0 ““ 

= 1*159 X 10-^ sx 0*001 1 59 cm per sec. 

In order to obtain the absolute velocities u and u, we must find 
some other relation between them. Let us resolve u into i(u + v) 
m one direction, say to the nght, and i(w- c) to the left. Similarly 
V can be resolved into Kv + m) to the left and i(v-w) to the right 
On pairing these velocities we Ixave a combined movement of the 
ions to the right, with a speed of i(w~ v) and a dnft nght and left, 
past each other, each ion travelling with a speed of consti- 

tuting the electrolytic separation. If u is greater than v, the combined 
movement involves a concentration of salt at the cathode, and a 
corresponding dilution at the anode, and vice versa The rate at 
which salt is electrolysed, and thus removed from the solution at 
each electrode, is Thus the total loss of salt at tte cathode 

is i(w*f r) - or if, and at the anode, w), or u. 

Therefore, as is explained in tte article Electrolysis, by measuring 
tte dilution of the liquid round the electrodes when a current passed, 
W. Hittorf (Pogg. Ann., 1853-1850, 89, p. X77 ; 98, p. i ; 103, p. 1 j 106, 
pp. 337 and 513) was able to deduce the mtio of the two velocities 
for simple salts when no complex ions are present, and many flutter 
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experiments have been made on the enbject (see Das LsUvetm^gm 
der Ekktrolyts)* 

By combining the results thus obtained with the sum of the 
velocities, as determined from the conductivities, Kohlrausch cal- 
culated the absolute velocities of different ions under stated condi- ' 
tionst Thus, in the case of the solution of potassium chloride 
considered above, Hittorf's experiments show us that the ratio of 
the velocity of the anipn to that of the cation in this solution is 
*51 J *49. The absolute velocity of the potassium ion under unit 
potential gradient is therefore 0*000567 cm. per sec*, and that of 
the chlorine ion 0*000592 cm. per sec. Similar calculations can 
be made for solutions of other concentrations, and of different 
substances. 

Table IX, shows Kohlrausch’s values for the ionic velocities of 
three chlorides of alkali metals at 18° C., calculated for a potential 
gradient of i volt per cm. ; the numbers are in terms of a unit 
equal to 10“® cm. per sec. : — 


Table IX. 



KQ 

NaCl 

LiCl j 

m 

u-\-v 

u 

V 

ti + V 

u 

V 

M-f r; 

u 

V 

0 

1350 

660 

690 

1140 

450 

690 

1050 

360 

6go 

0*0001 

1335 

654 

681 

1129 

448 

681 

1037 

356 

681 

•001 

1313 

643 

670 

mo 

440 

670 

J013 

343 

670 

•01 

1263 

619 

644 

1059 

4^5 

644 

962 


644 

*03 

1218 

597 

621 

1013 

390 

623 

917 

298 

619 

•I 

1153 

564 

589 

952 

360 

592 

853 

259 

594 

*3 

1088 

531 

557 

876 

324 

552 

774 

217 

557 

1*0 

lOII 

491 

520 

7 f >5 

278 

487 ^ 

651 

169 

482 

3*0 

9II 

442 

469 , 

582 

20b 

376 

463 

1^5 

348 

50 




438 

153 

285 

334 

80 

254 

10*0 








117 

25 

92 


These numbers show clearly that there is an increase in ionic 
velocity as the dilution proceeds. Moreover, if we compare the 
values for the chlorine ion obtained from observations on these 
three different salts, w^e see that as the concentrations diminish 
the velocity of the chlorine ion becomes the same in all of them 
A similar relation appears in other cases, and, in general, we may 
say that at great dilution the velocity of an ion is independent of 
the nature of the other ion present. This introduces the con- 
ception of specific ionic velocities, for which some values at 18® C. 
are given by Kohlrausch in Table X. : — 


Table X. 


k” 

. 66 X io~® eras per sec. 

Cl 

69 X IO-® eras, per sec 

Na 

• 45 


I 


Li 

. 36 


NO, . 

^4 »» »> 

NH4 

. 66 


OH . 

162 „ „ 

H 

. 320 

>> >» 

CqHO, 

36 „ „ 

Ag 

• ‘57 


C,H, 0 , 

33 >» »> 


Having obtained these numbers we can deduce the conductivity 
of the dUute solution of any salt, and the comparison of the 
calculated with the observed values furnished the first confirma- 
tion of Kohlrausch’s theory. Some exceptions, however, are 
known. Thus acetic acid and ammonia give solutions of much 
lower conductivity than is indicated by the sum of the specific 
ionic velocities of their ions as determined from other compounds. 
An attempt to find in Kohirausch’s theory some explanation of 
this discrepancy shows that it could be due to one of two causes. 
Either the velocities of the ions must be much less in these 
solutions than in others, or else only a fractional part of the 
number of molecules present can be actively concerned in con- 
veying the current. We shall return to this point later. 

Friction on the Ions , — It is interesting to calculate tbe magnitude 
of the forces required to drive the ions with a certain velocity. If 
we have a potential gradient of i volt per centimetre the electric 
force is lo^ in C.G.S. units. The charge of electricity on i gram- 
equivalent of any ion is i/*oooi036»9653 units, hence the mechanical 
force acting on this mass is ^53 k dynes. This, let us say, 
produces a velocity u ; then the force required to jproduce unit 

velocity is Pa =s - dynes as kilograms- weight. 

If the ion have an equivalent weight A, the force producing unit velo- 

10® 

city when acting on i gram is « 9-84 x ^ kilograms- weight. Thus 
tlie aggre^te force required to drive i gram of potassium ions with 
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a velocity of i centimetre per second through a very dilute solution 
must be equal to the weight of 38 million kilograms. 

Table XI. 



Kilogranis-weight. 

Kilograms-weight. 

K . 

Pa Pi 

, . 15x10* 38x10® 

Cl . . 

Pa 

14 X 10® 

I’. 

40 X 1 0® 

Na . 

• * 22 ,, 95 >» 

I . . 

H n 

II n 

Li . 

• . 27 „ 390 „ 

NO, . 

15 „ 

25 M 

NH4 

• * 15 » 83 „ 

OH 

5 4 „ 

32 n 

H . 

* * 3*1 319 n 


27 n 

46 

Ag . 

. . 17 „ 16 „ 

CjHjO, 

30 

41 


Since the ions move with uniform velocity, the fnctional resist- 
ances brought into play must be equal and opposite to the driving 
forces, and therefore these numbers also represent the lonit friction 
coefficients m very dilute solutions at 18*^ C. 

Direct Measurement of Ionic Velocities, — Sir Oliver Lodge was 
the first to directly measure the velocity of an ion Report, 
1886, p. 389). In a horizontal glass tube connecting two vessels 
filled with dilute sulphuric acid he placed a solution of sodium 
chloride in solid agar-agar jelly. This solid solution was made 
alkaline with a trace of caustic soda in order to bring out the red 
colour of a little phenol-phthalein added as indicator. An 
electric current was tien passed from one vessel to the other. The 
hydrogen ions from the anode vessel of acid were thus carried 
along the tube, and, as they travelled, decolourized the phenol- 
phthalein. By this method the velocity ol tlie hydrogen ion 
through a jelly solution under a known potential gradient was 
observed to about 0*0026 cm. per sec., a number of the same 
order as that required by Kohlrausch’s theory. Direct determina- 
tions of the velocities of a few other ions have been made by 
W. C. D. Whetham {Phtl. Trans, vol. 184, A, p. 337; vol. 186, A, 
p. 507 ; PhU. Maz., October 1894) Two solutions having one 
ion in common, of equivalent concentrations, different densities, 
different colours, and nearly equal specific resistances, were 
placed one over the other in a vertical glass tube. In one case, 
for example, decinormal solutions of potassium carbonate and 
potassium bichromate were used. The colour of the latter is due 
to the pre.sence of the bichromate group, Cr^O^. When a current 
was passed across the junction, the anions COg and Cr207 
travelled in the direction opposite to that of the current, and 
their velocity could be determined by measuring the rate at which 
the colour boundary moved Similar experiments were made 
with alcoholic solutions of cobalt salts, in which the velocities of 
the ions were found to he much less than in water. The behaviour 
of agar jelly was then investigated, and the velocity of an ion 
through a solid jelly was shown to be very little less than m 
an ordinary liquid solution. The velocities could therefore be 
measured by tracing the change in colour of an indicator or the 
formation of a precipitate. Thus decinormal jelly solutions of 
barium chloride and sodium chloride, the latter containing a trace 
of sodium sulphate, were placed in contact. Under the influence 
of an electromotive force the barium ions moved up the 
tube, disclosing their presence by the trace of insoluble barium 
sulphate formed. Again, a mea.surement of the velocity of 
the hydrogen ion, when travelling through the solution of an 
acetate, showed tlmt its velocity was then only about the 
one-fortieth part of that found during its passage through 
chlorides. From this, as from the measurements on alcohol 
solutions, it is clear that where the equivalent conductivities are 
very low the effective velocities of the ions are reduced in the 
same proportion. 

Another senes of direct measurements has been made by Orme 
Masson {Phil, Trans, vol. 192, A, p. 331). He placed the gelatine 
solution of a salt, potassium chloride, for example, in a horizontal 
glass tube, and found the rate of migration of the potassium and 
chlorine ions by observing the speed at which they were replaced 
when a coloured anion, say, the Cr^Oy from a solution of potassium 
bichromate, entered the tube at one end, and a coloured cation, 
say, the Cu from copper sulphate, at the other. The floured 
ions are specifically slower than the colourless ions which they 
follow, and in this case it follows that the coloured solution has a 
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higher resistance than the colourless. For the same current, 
therefore, the potential gradient is higher in the coloured solution 
and lower in the colourless one. Thus a coloured ion which gets 
in front of the advancing boundary finds itself acted on by a 
smaller force and falls back into line, while a straggling colourless 
ion is pushed forward again. Hence a sharp boundary is pre- 
served. B. D. Steele has shown that with these sharp boundaries 
the use of coloured ions is unnecessary, the junction line being 
visible owing to the difference in the optical refractive indices of 
two colourless solutions. Once the boundary is formed, too, no 
gelatine is necessary, and the motion can be watched through 
liquid aqueous solutions (see R. B. Denison and B. D. Steele, 
Phil, Trans. f 1906). 

All the direct measurements which have been made on simple 
binary electrolytes agree with Kohlrausch’s results within the 
limits of experimental error. His theory, therefore, probably 
holds good in such cases, whatever be the solvent, if the proper 
values are given to the ionic velocities, i.e, the values expressing 
the velocities with which the ions actually move in the solution 
of the strength taken, and under the conditions of the experiment. 
If we know the specific velocity of any one ion, we can deduce, 
from the conductivity of very dilute solutions, the velocity of any 
other ion with which it may be associated, a proceeding which 
does not involve the difficult task of determining the migration 
constant of the compound. Thus, taking the specific ionic 
velocity of hydrogen as 0-00032 cm. per second, we can find, by 
determining the conductivity of dilute solutions of any acid, the 
specific velocity of the acid radicle involved. Or again, since we 
know the specific velocity of silver, we can find the velocities of a 
series of acid radicles at great dilution by measuring the con- 
ductivity of their silver salts. 

By such methods W Ostwald, G. Bredig and other observers have 
found the specific velocities of many 10ns both of inorganic and 
organic compounds, and examined the relation between constitution 
and ionic velocity The velocity of elementary 10ns is found to 
be a periodic function of the atomic weight, similar elements lying 
on corresponding portions of a curve drawn to express the relation 
between these two properties. Such a curve much resembles that 
giving the relation between atomic weight and viscosity in solution. 
For complex ions the velocity is largely an additive property , to 
a continuous additive change in the composition of tne ion corre- ' 
sponds a continuous but <iecreasing change in the velocity. The 
following table gives Ostwald 's results for the formic acid series : — 


Tabi tc XI T 



Velocity. 

Difference for CHa 

Formic acid . 

. . HCOj 

. . h^cA 

51-2 


Acetic „ 

38-3 

- 12*9 

Propionic „ 

. . H.C, 0 , 

34’3 

- 4-0 

Butyric „ 

. . H,CA 

30-8 

- 3*5 

Valeric „ 

• . H,CjO, 

28-8 

- 2-0 

Capnonic ,, 

27-4 

- 1-4 


Nature of Electrolytes, — We have as yet said nothing about the 
fundamental cause of electrolytic activity, nor considered why, 
for example, a solution of potassium chloride is a good conductor, 
while a solution of sugar allows practically no current to pass. 

All the preceding account of the subject is, then, independent 
of any view we may take of the nature of electrolytes, and stands 
on the basis of direct experiment. Nevertheless, the facts 
considered point to a very definite conclusion. The specific 
velocity of an ion is independent of the nature of the opposite ion 
present, and this suggests that the ions themselves, while 
travelling tlirough the liquid, are dissociated from each other. 
Further evidence, pointing in the same direction, is furnished by 
the fact that since the conductivity is proportional to the 
concentration at great dilution, the equivalent-conductivity, and 
therefore the ionic velocity, is independent of it. The impiortance 
of this relation will be seen by considering the alternative to the 
dissociation hypothesis. If the ions are not permanently free 
from each other their mobility as parts of the dissolved molecules 
must be seoBwdj^y coft^nuol i^terjd^es. The velocity with 
which they woi^rtlieir wayThroi|(h thi liquid must then increase 
as such molecular rearrangements become More frequent, and will 
therefore depend on the number of solute molecules, i,e, on the 


concentration. On this supporition the observed constancy of 
velocity would be impossible. We shall therefore adopt as a 
working hypothesis the theory, confirmed by other phenomena 
(see Elkctrolysis), that an electrolyte consists of dissociated ions. 

It will be noticed that neither the evidence in favour of the 
dissociation theory which is here considered, nor that described 
in the article Electrolysis, requires more than the effective 
dissociation of the ions from each other. They may well be 
connected in some way with solvent molecules, and there are 
several indications that an ion consists of an electrified part of the 
molecule of the dissolved salt with an attendant atmosphere of 
solvent round it. The conductivity of a salt solution depends on 
two factors — (i) the fraction of the salt ionized ; (2) the velocity 
with which the ions, when free from each other, move under tli'e 
electric forces.^ When a solution is heated, both these factors may 
change. The coefficient of ionization usually, though not always, 
decreases ; the specific ionic velocities increase. Now the rate of 
increase with temperature of these ionic velocities is very nearly 
identical with the rate of decrease of the viscosity of the liquid. 
If the curves obtained by observations at ordinary temperatures 
be carried on they indicate a zero of fluidity and a zero of ionic 
velocity about the same point, 38 -5^ C. below the freezing point of 
water (Kohlrausch, Sitz, preuss, Akad, Wiss., 1901, 42, p, 1026). 
Such relations suggest that the frictional resistance to the motion 
of an ion is due to the ordinary viscosity of the liquid, and that the 
ion is analogous to a body of some size urged through a viscous 
medium rather than to a particle of molecular dimensions finding 
its way through a crowd of molecules of similar magnitude. 
From this point of view W. K. Bousfield has calculated the sizes 
of ions on the assumption that Stokes’s theory of the motion of a 
small sphere through a viscous medium might be applied (Zeiis, 
phys, Chem.y 1905, 53, p. 257 ; Phil, Trans. A, 1906, 206, p. 101). 
The radius of the potassium or chlorine ion with its envelope of 
water appears to be about 1-2 x 10“® centimetres. 

For the bibliography of electiolytic conduction see Electrolysis. 
The books which deal more especially with the particular subject 
of the present article are Das Lettvermogen der Elektrolyte^ by 
F. Kohlrausch and L. Holborn (Leipzig, 1898), and The Theory 
of Solution and Electrolysis^ by W. C. 1). Whetham (Cambridge, 
1902). (W. C. D. W.) 

III. Electric Conduction through Gases 

A gas such as air when it is under normal conditions conducts 
electricity to a small but only to a very small extent, however 
small the electric force acting on the gas may be. The electrical 
conductivity of gases not exposed to special conditions is so 
small that it was only definitely established in the early years 
of the 2oth century, although it had engaged the attention of 
physicists for more than a hundred years. It had been known 
for a long time that a body charged with electricity slowly lost 
its charge even when insulated with the greatest care, and though 
long ago some physicists believed that part of the leak of 
electricity took place through the air, the general view seems to 
have been that it was due to almost unavoidable defects in the 
insulation or to dust in the air, which after striking the charged 
body was repelled from it and went off with some of the charge. 
C. A. Coulomb, who made some very careful experiments which 
were published in 1785 {Mem, de VAcad. des Sciences, 1785, p. 
612), came to the conclusion that after allowing for the leakage 
along the threads which supported the charged body there was 
a balance over, which he atbributed to leakage through the air. 
His view was that when the molecules of air come into contact 
with a charged body some of the electricity goes on to the mole- 
cules, which are then repelled from the body' carrying their 
charge with them.. We shall see later that this explanation is 
not tenable. C. Matteucci {Ann, chim, phys,, 1850, 28, p. 390) 
in 1850 also came to the conclusion that the electricity from a 
charged body passes through the air ; he was the first to prove 

^ It should be noticed that the velocities calculated in Kohlrausch's 
theory and observed experimentally are the average velocities, and 
involve both the factors mentioned above ; they include the time 
wasted by the ions in combination with each other, and, except at 
great dilution, are less than the velocity with which the ions move 
when free from each other. 
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that the rate at which electricity escapes is less when the pressure 
of the gas is low than when it is high. He found that the rate 
was the same whether the charged body was surrounded by air, 
carbonic acid or hydrogen. Subsequent investigations have 
shown that the rate in hydrogen is m general much less than in 
air. Thus in 1872 E. G. Warburg (Pegg. Ann,, 1872, 145, p. 578) 
found that the leak through hydrogen was only about one-half 
of that through air : he confirmed Matteucci*s observations on 
the effect of pressure on the rate of leak, and also found that it 
was the same whether the gas was dry or damp. He was inclined 
to attribute the leak to dust in the air, a view which was 
strengthened by an experiment of J. W. Hittorf’s (Wted, Ann,, 
1879, 7, p. 595), in which a small carefully insulated electroscope, 
placed in a small vessel filled with carefully filtered gas, retained 
its charge for several days ; we know now that this was due to 
the smallness of the vessel and not to the absence of dust, as it 
has been proved that the rate of leak in small vessels is less than 
in large ones. 

Great light was thrown on this subject by some experiments 
on the rates of leak from charged bodies in closed vessels made 
almost simultaneously by H. Geitel (Phys, ZetU, 1900, 2, p. 116) 
and C. T. R. Wilson {Proc, Camb. Phtl, Soc,, 1900, ii, p. 32). 
These observers established that (i) the rate of escape of elec- 
tricity in a closed vessel is much smaller than m the open, and 
the larger the vessel the greater is the rate of leak : and (2) the rate 
of leak does not increase in proportion to the differences of 
potential between the charged body and the walls of the vessel : 
the rate soon reaches a limit beyond which it does not increase, 
however much the potential difference may be increased, provided, 
of course, that this is not great enough to cause sparks to pass 
from the charged Ixidy. On the assumption that the maximum 
leak is proportional to the volume, Wilson’s experiments, which 
were made in vessels less than i litre in volume, showed that in 
dust-free air at atmospheric pressure the maximum quantity 
of electricity which can escape in one second from a charged 
body in a closed volume of V cubic centimetres is about io-®V 
electrostatic units. E. Rutherford and S. T. Allan {Phys. Zett., 
1902, 3, p. 225), working in Montreal, obtained results in close 
agreement with this. Working between pressures of from 
43 743 millimetres of mercury, Wilson showed that the 

maximum rate of leak is very approximately proportional to 
the pressure; it is thus exceedingly small when the pressure 
is low — a result illustrated in a striking way by an experiment 
of Sir W. Crookes {Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1879, 28, p. 347) in which a 
pair of gold leaves retained an electric charge for several months 
in a very high vacuum. Subsequent experiments have shown 
that it is only in very small vessels that the rate of leak is pro- 
portional to the volume and to the pressure ; in large vessels the 
rate of leak per unit volume is considerably smaller than m small ^ 
ones. In small vessels the maximum rate of leak in different gases 
IS, with the exception of hydrogen, approximately proportional 
to the de isity of the gas. Wilson's results on this point are 
shown m the following table {Proc, Roy, Soc., 1901, 69, p. 277) . — 



The rate of leak of electricity through gas contained in a closed 
vessel depends to some extent on the material of which the walls 
of the vessel are made ; thus it is greater, other circumstances 
being the same, when the vessel is made of lead than when it is 
made of aluminium. It also varies, as Campbell and Wood 
{Phil, Mag, [6], 13, p. 265) have shown, with the time of the day, 
having a well-marked minimum at about 3 o’clock in the morning : 
it also varies from mpnth to month. Rutherford {Phys. Rev., 
tgo3, 16, p. 183), Cooke (Phil, Mag,, 1903 [6], 6, p. 403) and 
M‘Clennan and Burton {Phys, Rev., 1903, 16, p. 184) have shown 


that the leak in a closed vessel can be reduced by about 30 % 
by surrounding the vessel with sheets of thick lead, but that the 
reduction is not increased beyond this amount, however thick 
the lead sheets may be. This result indicates that part of the 
leak is due to a very penetrating kind of radiation, which can get 
through the thin walls of the vessel but is stopped by the thick 
lead, A large part of the leak we are describing is due to the 
presence of radioactive substances such as radium and thorium 
in the earth’s crust and in the walls of the vessel, and to the 
gaseous radioactive emanations which diffuse from them into 
the atmosphere. This explains the very interesting effect 
discovered by J. Elster and H. Geitel {Phys. Zett., 1901, 2, p. 560), 
that the rate of leak in caves and cellars when the air is stagnant 
and only renewed slowly is much greater than in the open air. 
In some cases the difference is very marked ; thus they found 
that in the cave called the Baumannshohle in the Harz mountains 
the electricity escaped at seven times the rate it did in the air 
outside. In caves and cellars the radioactive emanations from 
the walls can accumulate and are not blown away as m the 
open air. 

The electrical conductivity of gases in the normal state is, 
as we have seen, exceedingly small, so small that the investigation 
of its properties is a matter of considerable difficulty ; there 
are, however, many ways by which the electrical conductivity 
of a gas can be increased so greatly that the investigation 
becomes comparatively easy. Among such methods arc raising 
the temperature of the gas above a certain point, fiases drawn 
from the neighbourhood of flames, electric arcs and sparks, or 
glowing pieces of metal or carbon are conductors, as are also 
gases through which Rontgen or cathode rays or rays of positive 
electricity are passing ; the rays from the radioactive metals, 
radium, thorium, polonium and actinium, produce the same 
effect, as does also ultra-violet light of exceedingly short wave- 
length. The gas, after being made a conductor of electricity 
by any of these means, is found to possess certain properties ; 
thus it retains its conductivity for some little time after the agent 
which made it a conductor has ceased to act, though the con- 
ductivity diminishes very rapidly and finally gets too small 
to be appreciable. 

This and several other properties of conducting gas may 
readily be proved by the aid of the apparatus represented in fig. 5. 



Fig 5. 


V IS a testing vessel in which an electroscope is placed. Two tubes 
A and C are fitted into the vessel, A being connected with a water 
pump, while the far end of C is m the region where the gas is 
exposed to the agent which makes it a conductor of electricity. 
Let us suppose that the gas is made conducting by Rontgen rays 
produced by a vacuum tube which is placed in a box, covered 
except for a window at B with lead so as to protect the electro- 
scope from the direct action of the rays. If a slow current of air 
IS drawn by the water pump through the testing vessel, the charge 
on the electroscope will gradually leak away. The leak, however, 
ceases when the current of air is stopped. This result shows that 
the gas letains its conductivity during the time taken by it to pass 
from one end to the other of the tube C. 

The gas loses its conductivity when filtered through a plug of 
glass-wool, or when it is made to bubble through water. This 
can readily be proved by inserting in the tube C a plug of glass- 
wool or a water trap ; then if by working the pump a little 
harder the same current of air if, produced as before, it will be 
found that the electroscope will now retain its charge, showing 
that the conductivity can, as it were, be filtered out of the gas. 

VI. 28 
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Th€ conductivity can also be removed from the gas by making 
the gas traverse a strong electric field. We can show this by 
replacing the tube C by a metal tube with an insulated wire 
passing down the axis of the tube. If there k no potentid 
difference between the wire and the tube then the electroso^ 
will leak when a current of air is drawn through the vessel, but 
tlie leak will stop if a considerable difference of potential is 
maintained between the wire and the tube : this shows that a 
strong electric fidld removes the conductivity from the gas. 

The fact that tiie conductivity of the gas is removed by 
filtering shows that it is due to something mixed with the gas 
which IS removed from it by filtration, and since the conductivity 
IS also removed by an electric field, the cause of the conductivity 
must be charged witii electricity so as to be dnven to the sides 
of the tube by the electric force. Since the gas as a whole is not 
electrified cither positively or negatively, there must be both 
negative and positive charges m the gas, the amount of electricity 
of one sign being equal to that of the other. We are thus led to 
the conclusion that the conductivity of the gas is due to electrified 
partic'les being mixed up with the gas, some of these particles 
Jiaving cliarges of positive electricity, others of negative. These 
electrified particles are called tons, and the process by which tlie 
gas is made a conductor is called the ionization of the gas. We 
shall show later that the charges and masses of the ions can be 
determined, and that the gaseous ions are not identical with 
those met with in the electrolysis of solution.s. 

One very characteristic property of conduction of electricity 
through a gas is the relation between the current through the 
gas and the electric force which gives rise to it. Thih relation 
IS not m general that expressed by Ohm's law, which always, 
as far as our present knowledge extends, expresses the relation 
fur conduction through metals and electrolytes. With gases, on 
the other hand, it is only when the current is very small that 
Ohm’s law is true. If we represent graphically by means of a 
curve the relation between the current passing between two 
parallel metal plates separated by ionized gas and the difference 
of potential between the plates, the curve is of the character 
shown in fig. 6 when the ordinates represent the current and 
the abscissae the difference of potential between the plates. 
We sec that when the potential difference is very small, t,e,' 
close to the origin, the curve is approximately straight, but that 

soon the current increases much 
less rapidly than the potential 
difference, and that a stage is 
reached when no appreciable ^ 
increase of current is produced 
when the potential difference is 
increased ; when this stage is 
reached the current is constant, 
and this value of the current is 
called the “ saturation " value. 
When the potential difference 
approaches the value at which 
sparks would pass through the, 
gas, the current again increases with the potential difference;, 
thus the cur\'e representing the relation between the current 
and potential difference over very wide ranges of potential 
difference has the shape shown in fig. 7 ; curves of this kind 
have been obtained by von Schweidler (Wien. Ber.^ 1899, 
108, p. 273), and J E. S. Townsend (Phil. Mag., 1901 [6], 1, 
p. 198). We shall discuss later the causes of the tise in the 
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current with large potential differences, when we consider 
ionization by collision. 

The general features of the earlier part of the Curve are readily 
explained on the ionization hypothesis. On thk' View the R5ntgen 
rays or other ionizing agent acting om the jgas lietween the plates, 
produces |X)sit]ve and negative ions at a dennite rate. Let us sup- 
pose that a positive and q negative ions are by this me.ans produced 
per secona between the plates ; these under the electric force will 
tend to move, the positive ones to the negative plate, the negative 
ones to the |iositive. of these ifMm wdl reach the plate, others 

before reaching the plate will get so near one of the opposite aign that 
the attraction between them will cause them to unite and form an 
electrically neutral system ; when they do this they end their 


existence as kms. The current between the plates is proportional 
to the number of ions which reach the plates per s(ecoxia. Now it is 
evident that we cannot go on taking more ions out of tfie gas than 
are produced ; thus we cannot, when the current is steady, have 
mote than q positive 10ns driven to the negative plate per second, 
and the same numboor of negative ions to the positive. If each of the 
positive ions carries a charge of 4 units of positive electricity, and 
if there is an equal and opposite charge on each negative ton, then 
the maximum amount of electricity which can be given to the plates 
per second is qe^ and this is equal to the satumtian current. Thus 
if we measure the saturation current, we get a direct measure of the 



ionization, aind this does not require us to know the value of any 
quantity except the constant charge on the ion. If we attempted . 
to dediKe the amount of ionization by measurements of the current 
before it was saturated, we should require to know m addition the 
velocity with which the ions move under a given electric force, the 
time that elapses between the liberation of an ion and its com- 
bination with one of the opposite sign, and the potential difference 
between the plates. Thus if we wish to measure the amount of 
ionuation m a gas we should be careful to see that the current is 
saturated. 

The difference between conduction through gases and through 
metals is shown in a striking way when we use potential differences 
large enough to produce the saturation current. Suppose we 
have got a potential difference between the plates more than 
sufficient to produce the saturation current, and let us increase 
the distance between the pUtes. If the gas were to act like a 
metallic conductor this would diminish the current, because the 
greater length would involve a greater resistance in the circuit. 
In the case we are considering the separation of the plates will 
increase the current, because now there is a larger volume of gas 
exposed to the rays ; there are therefore more ions produced, 
and as the saturation current is proportional to the number of 
10ns the saturation current is increased. If the potential differ- 
ence between the plates were much less than that required to 
saturate the current, then increasing the distance would diminish 
the current ; the gas for such potential differences obeys Ohm^s 
law and the behaviour of the gaseous resustance is therefore 
similar to that of a metallic one. 

In order to produce the saturation current the electric field 
must be strong enough to drive each ion to the electrode before 
it has time to enter into combination with one of the opposite 
sign. Thus when the plates in the preceding example are far 
apart, it will take a larger potential difference to produce this 
current than when the plates are close together. The potential 
difference required to saturate the current will increase as the 
square of the distance between the plates, for if the ions are to 
be delivered in a given time to the plates their speed must be 
proportional to the distance between the plates. But the ^peed 
is proportional to the electric force acting on the ion ; hence the 
electric force must be proportional to the distance between the 
plates, and as m a uniform field the potential difference is equal 
to the dectric force multiplied by the distance between the plates, 
the potential difference wBl vaiy as the square of this distance. 

The potential difference required to produce saturation will, 
other circumstances being the same, increase with the amount 
of ionizatiop, for when^ the nunfber of ions is large and they are 
crowded together, the 'time which will elapse before a positive 
one combines with a ne^tivc will be smaller than when the 
number of ions is small. %e ions have therefore to be removed 
more quickly from the gas when the ionization is great than 
‘When it is umall ; thus they must move at a higher .speed and 
must therefore be acted upon by a larger force. 
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When the tens are not removed frOin the fas, they irrill increase 
until the number of ions of one sign which combine with ions 
of the opposite sign in any time is equal to the number produced 
by the ionizing a^ent in that time. We can easily calculate the 
number of free ions at any time after the ionizing agent has 
commenced to act. 

Let q be the number of ions (positive or negative) produced m 
one cubic centimetre of the gas per second by the ionizing agent, 
Mj, na, the number of free positive and negative ions respectively per 
cubic centimetre of the gas. The number of collisions between 
positive and negative ions per second m one cubic centimetre of the 
gas is proportional to n.n^. If a certain fraction of the collisions 
between the positive and negative ions result in the formation of an 
electrically neutral system, the number of ions which disappear per 
second on a cubic centimetre will be ecpial to a«i «2, where a is a 
quantity which is independent of nj, ; hence if / is the time since 
the ionizing agent was applied to the gas, we have 
dnifdt ssq-- atti dn^/dt ssq^ om , w ,. 

Thus Mj - Ma is constant, so if the gas is uncharged to begin with. 
will always equal Putting we have 

dnjdtszq-an^ .... • (0. 

the solution of which is, since w = o when /=ko 



if h^xq/a. Now the numl>er of ions when tlu gas has reached a 
steady state is got by putting t equal to infinity in the preceding 
equation, and is therefore given by the ecjuation 

= s/{q/a) 

We see from equation (i) that the gas will not approximate to its 
steady state until 2kat is large, that is until t is large compared with 
ilzka or with 1/2 ^(qa). We may thus take 1/2 »J{qa) as a measure of 
the time taken by the gas to reach a steady state when exposed to 
an ionizing agent , as this time varies inversely as *^q we sec that 
when the ionization is feeble it miw take a very considerable tunc for 
the gas to reach a steady state Thus in the case of our atmosphere 
where the production ot 10ns is only at tlie rate of about 30 per cubic 
centimetre per second, and where, as wc shall see, a is about io~®, 
it would take some minutes for the ionization m the air to get into 
a steady state if the ionizing agent were suddenly applied. 

We may use equation (1) to determine the rate at which the ions 
disappear when the ionizing agent is icmoved. Putting q-=i^o in 
that equation we get dnjat = ~ 

Hence M=:no/(T +1100O (3). 

where is the number of 10ns when f =0. Thus the number of ions 
falls to one-half its initial value in the time i/nna. The quantity a is 
called the coefjictent of tecombinaiton^ and its value for different gases 
has been determined by Rutherford [Phil Mag. 1897 [5J, 44, p. 422), 
Townsend (Phil. Trans.., 1900, 193, p. 129), McClung \Ph%l Mag , 
1902 [6], 3, p. 283), l^ngevm {Ann. ohim phvs. [7], 28, p. 289), 
Retschinsky {Ann, d. Phys , 1905, 17, p. 518), Hendred {Pkys. Rev., 
1905, 21, p. 314) The values of a/e, e being the charge on an ion in 
electrostatic measure as determined by these observers for different 
gases, IS given in the following table — 



Townsend. 

McClung. 

Langevin. 

Retschinsky. 

Hendred 

Air . 

3420 

3380 

3200 

4140 

35t>o 

: 

33 «o 

3500 

3490 

3400 



lljj 

3020 

2940 





The gases in these experiments wer« carefully dried and free from 
dust ,* the apparent value of a is much increased when dust or small 
drops of water are present in the gas, for then the ions get caught 
by the dust particles, the mass of a particle is so great compared 
with that of an ion that they are practically immovable under the 
action of the electric field, and so the ions clinging to them escape 
detection when electrical methods are used. Taking e as 3*5 x 
we see that a is about i*2x io“^, so that the number of recom- 
binations in unit time between n positive and n negative ions in unit 
volume is i*aix The kinetic theory of gases Shows that 

if we have n molecules of air per cubic centimetre, the number of 
collisions per second is 1*2 x at a temperature of o®C. Thus 

we see tnat the number of recombinations between oppositely 
charged ions is enormously greater than the number of collisions 
between the same number of neutral molecules. We shall see that 
the difference in size between the ion and the molecule is not nearly 
sus66oient to account lor the difference between the collisions in the 
two oases ; the difiercacice is due to the force between the' oppositely 
Charged ferns, which drags ions into collisions Svhiich but for tJ^ force 
would have, missedi each other. 

Several tnethods have been used to measure a. In one method 
air, eaepesed to ^Some ionising ageint at one end of a long tube, is 


slowly sucked through the tube and the saturation current measured 
at dilfeient points tdong the tube. These currents are proportional 
to the values of « ot the place of observation • if we know the 
distance of this place from the end of the tube when tlie gas was 
ionized and the velocity of the stnmm of gas we can find t in equation 
(3), and knowing the value of n we can deduce the value of a from 
the equation 

where Wj, Ug are the values of n at the limes f,, respectively. In this 
method the tubes ought to be so wide that the loss of ions by diffusion 
to the sides of the tube is negligible. There aie other methods which 
involve the knowledge of the speed with which the ions move under 
the action of known electric forces ; we shall defer tbe consideration 
of these methods until we have discussed the question of these 
speeds 

In measuring the value of a it should be remembered that the 
theory of the methods supposes that the ionization is uinfonn 
throughout the gas. If the total ionization througfiout a gas lemains 
constant, but instead of being uniformly distributed is concentialed 
in patches, it is evident that the 10ns will recomlnne more quickly 
in the second case than in the first, and that tlie value of a will be 
different in the two cases. This probably explains the large vahu s 
of a obtained by Rolschinsky, who ionized the gas by the a rays 
from radium, a method which produces very patchy ionization. 

Vanatton of a mth the Pressure of the Oas. - All observers agree 
that there is little variation in a with the pressures for piessurcs ot 
fietween 5 and i atmospheres; at lower pressures, however, the 
value of a seems to diminish with the pressure . thus Langevin 
{Ann. chtm. phys.^ 1903, 28, p. 287) found that at a pressure of J 
of an atmosphere the value of a was about } of its vahu' at 
atmospheric pressure. 

Vanatton of a with the Tentperatufe, — Enkson {Phtl. Mag., Aug 
1909) has shown that the value of a for an increases as the tempeui- 
ture diminishes, anc! that at the temperature of licpnd air - 180“ C , 
it is more than twice as great as at 412'^ C. 

Since, as we have seen, the 1 ecombi nation is due to the coming 
together of the positive and negative 10ns under the influence of the 
olectneal attraction betw'een them, it follow’s that a laige electric 
force sufficient to overcome tWs attraction would keep the 10ns apart 
and hence dimmish the coefficient of recombination Simple con- 
siderations, however, will show that it would recpiire exceedingly 
strong electric fields to produce an appreciable effect The value ol 
a indicates that for two oppositely cliarged ions to unite they inusl 
come within a distance of about i 5x10"® centimetres, at this 
distance the attraction between them is 'io^V2'2^, and if X is the 
external electric force, the force tending to pull them ap.irt cannot 
be greater than Xe; if this is to be comparable with the attraction, 
X must l>e compoTcible with exio^^/z 25, or jnitting e x:^ x 
with 1*8x10*, this IS 54,000 volts per centimetre, a force w’hich 
could not be applied to gas at atmospheric pressure without pro- 
ducing a spark. 

Diffusion of the Ions. — The ionized gas acts like a mixture of gases, 
the ions corresponding to two different gases, the non-ionized gas 
to a third. If the concentration ot the ions is not uniform, they will 
diffuse through the non-ionized gas in such a way as to produce a 
more uniform distribution. A very valuable senes of determmations 
of the coefficient of diffusion of ions through various gases has been 
made by Towrnsend {Phil. Trans , 1900, A, 193, p 129) The method 
used was to suck the ionized gas through narrow tubes ; by mcasui- 
mg the loss of both the positive and negative 10ns after the gases 
had passed through a known length of tube, and allowmg for the loss 
by recombination, the loss by diffusion and hence the coefficient of 
diffusion could be determined. The followinjj tables give the values 
of the coefficients of diffusion D on the C G S system of units as 
determined by Townsend • — 

Taule I — Coefficients of Diffusion {D) in Dry> Gases, 


Gas. 

D for 4 - ions. 

D for - ions. 

Mean V’^alue 

Ratio of D for 

of D. 

- to D for 4 ions. 

Air 

•028 

•043 

•0347 


ch 

•025 

•0396 

•0323 

1-58 

*023 

•026 

•0245 

I-13 

H. 

•123 

•190 

•156 

A'W 1 


Tauce II.- 

-^Coefficients of Diffusion in 

Moist Gases., 

Gas. 

D for 4 ions. 

D for - ions 

M(*an Value 
of D 

Ratio of D for 
- to D for 4 ions 

Air 

•032 1 

•037 

•0335 

I ‘09 

9 k 

*0288 1 

*^ 35 ^ 

•0323 

1*24 

CO. 

H, 

»o245 

•0255 

'025 

1 *04 

*128 1 

•142 

**35 

i*i i 


I — " ;""r r ? " ' — ' — ' ' 

' It is interesting to compare with these coefficients the values ol D 
when various gases di^se through each other. B lor Jiydrogen 
through air is *634, for oxygen through air *177, lor the va|xmr of 
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isobntyl amide through air *042. We thus see that the verity 
of diffusion of ions through air is much less than that of the simple 
gas, but that it is quite comparable with that of the vapours of some 
complex organic compounds. 

The preceding tables show that the negative ions diffuse more 
rapidly than the positive, especially in dry gases. The superior 
mobility of the negative ions was observed first by Zeleny (Pkikmag , 
1898 [5], 46, p. 120), who showed that the velocity of the negative 
ions under an electric force is greater than that of the positive. It 
will be noticed tlrnt the difference between the mobility of the 
negative and the positive ions is much more pronounced in dry 
gases than in moist. The difference in the rat^s of diffusion of the 
positive and negative ions is the reason why ionized gas, in which, 
to begin with, the positive and negative charges wore of equal 
amounts, sometimes becomes electrified even although the gas is not 
acted upon by electric forces. Thu.s, for example, if such gas be 
blown through narrow tubes, it will be positively electrified when 
it comes out, for since the negative ions diffuse more rapidly than 
the positive, the gas in its passage through the tubes will lose by 
diffusion more negative than positive ions and hence will emerge 
positively electrified. Zeleny showed that this effect does not ^cur 
when, as in carbonic acid gas, the positive and negative ions diffuse 
at the same rates Townsend [loc. cii ) showed that the coefficient 
of diffusion of the icms is the same whether tlic ionization is jproduced 
by Mntgen rays, radioactive substances, ultra-violet light, or 
electric sparks. The ions produced by chemical reactions and in 
Jlamcs arc much less mobile , thus, for example, Bloch (Ann. chim. 
phys , 1905 [8J, 4, p. 2 <5) lound that for the ions produced by drawing 
dir over phosphorus the value of a/^ was l>etwecn 1 and 6 instead 
of over 3000, the value when the air was ionized by Bontgen rays 

Velocity of Jons in an Electric Field, — The velocity of ions in an 
electric field, which is of fundamental importance in conduction, 
i.s very closely related to the coefficient of diffusion. Measure- 
ments of this velocity for 10ns produced by Rontgen rays have 
been made by Rutherford {Phtl. Mag, [5J, 44, p. 422), Zeleny 
{Phil, Mag. (5I, 46, p. 120), Langevin {Ann. chtm. phys., 1903, 
28, p. 289), Phillips {Proc. Roy. Soc, 78, A, p. 167), and Welhsch 
{Phil, Trans,, 1909, 209, p. 249). The ions produced by radio- 
active substance have ^en investigated by Rutherford {Phil. 
Mag. [5], 47, p. 109) and i)y Franck and Pohl ( Verh. deulsch. phys. 
GeselL, 1907, 9, p. 69), and the negative ions produced wh6n ultra- 
violet light falls on a metal plate by Rutherford {Proc. Camb, Phtl. 
AV.9,p.4oi). lA.k,yslihQn{Phil.Trans. 192, p. 499), Marx 
de Phy<!. 1 1, p. 765), Moreau (Jo urn. de Phys. 4, ii, p. 558 ; Ann. 
Chun. Phys, 7, 30, p. 5) and Gold {Proc. Roy. Soc. 79, p. 43) have 
investigated the velocities of ions produced by putting various 
salts into flames ; McClelland {Phil. Mag. 46, p. 29) the velocity 
of the ions in gases sucked from the neighbourhood of flames and 
arcs ; Townsend {Proc. Comb. Phil. Soc. 9, p. 345) and Bloch 
{lor. cii.) the velocity of ions produced by chemical reaction ; and 
Chattock (P/eri. Mag. \ 5], 48, p. 401) the velocity of the ions pro- 
duced wlien electricity escapes from a sharpneedle point into a gas. 

Several methods have been employed to determine these 
velocities. The one most frequently employed is to find the 
electromotive intensity required to force an ion against the 
stream of gas moving with a known velocity parallel to the lines 
of electric force. Thus, of two perforated plane electrodes 
vertically over each other, suppose the lower to be positively, 
the upper negatively electrified, and suppose that the gas is 
streaming vertically downwards with the velocity V ; then unless 
the upward velocity of the positive ion is greater than V, no 
positive electricity will reach the upper plate. If we increase 
the strength of the field between the plates, and hence the upward 
velocity of the positive ion, until the positive ions just begin to 
reach the upper plate, we know that with this strength of field the 
velocity of the positive ion is equal to V. By this method, which 
has been used by Rutherford, Zeleny and H. A. Wilson, the 
velocity of ions in fields of various strengths lias been determined. 

The arrangement used by Zeleny is represented m fig. 8. P and 
Q are square brass plates They are liored through their centres, 
and to the openings the tubes R and S are attached, the space 
between the plates being cov'^ered in so as to form a closed^ box, 
K IS a piece of wuc gauze completely covermg the opening in Q ; 
T IS an insulated piece of wire gauze nearly but not quite filling the 
opening in the plate P,and connected ’with one pair of quadrants of an 
electrometer E A plug of glass wool G filters out tne dust from a 
stream of gas which enters the vessel by the tube D and leaves it by 
F ; this plug also makes the velocity of the flow of the gas uniform 
across the section of the tube. The Rdntgen rays to ionize the gas 


were produced by a bulb at O, the bulb and coil beii^ in a lead- 
covered box, with an aluminium window through which the rays 
passed. Q is connected with one pole of a batte^ of cells, P and the 
other pole of the battery are put to earth. The changes in the 
potential of T are due to ions giving up tlieir charges to it. With a 
given velocity of air-blast the potential of T was found not to change 
unless the difference of potential between P and Q exceeded a critical 
value. The field corresponding to this cntical value thus made the 
ions move with the known velocity of the blast. 



Another method which has been employed by Rutherford and . 
McClelland is based on the action of an electric field m destroying 
the conductivity of gas streaming through it. Suppose that BAB, 
DCD (fig. 9) are a system of parallel plates boxed in so that a stream 
of gas, after flowing between BB, passes between DD without any 
loss of gas in the interval. .Suppose the plates DD are insulated, and 
connected witli one pair of quadrants of an electrometer, by charg- 
ing up C to a sufficiently high potential we can drive all the positive 
10ns which enter the system DCD against the plates D , this will 
cause a deflexion of the electrometer, which in one second will be 
proportional to the number of positive ions which have entered th(' 
system in that time If we charge A up to a high potential, B being 
put to earth, we shall find ^ ^ 

that the deflexion of the elec- — — — — 

trometcr connc‘Cted with 4 £ 

DD IS less than it was when ^ p 

A and B were at the same — ' 

potential, because some of Fir.. 9. 

the positive 10ns m then 

passage through BAB are diiven against the plates B If u is the 
velocity along the lines of force in the uniform electric field between 
A and B, and / the time it takes for the gas to pass through BAB, then 
all the positive 10ns within a distance at of the plates B will be driven 
up against these plates, and thus if the positive ions are equally distri- 
buted through the gas, the number of positive ions which emerge 
from the system when the electric field is on will bear to the number 
which emerge when the field is off the ratio of i - ut/l to unity, where 
/ IS the distance between A and B. This ratio is equal to the ratio of 
the deflections in one second of the electrometer attached to D, hence 
the observations of this instrument give i - ut/l. If we know the 
velocity of the gas and the length of the plates A and B, we can 
determine /, and since I can be easily measured, we can find «, the 
velocity of the positive ion in a field of given strength. By charg- 
ing A and C negatively instead of positively we can arrive at the 
velocity of the negative ion In practice it is more convenient to use 
cylindncal tubes with coaxial wires instead of the systems of parallel 
plates, though in this case the calculation of the velocity of tlie ions 
fiom the observations is a little more lomphcdted, inasmuch as the 
electric field is not uniform between tlie tubes. 

A method which gives very accurate results, though it is only 
applicable m certain cases, is the one used by Rutherford to measure 
the velocity of the negative ions produced close to a metal plate by 
the incidence on the jilate of ultra-violet light. The principle of the 
method IS as follows -AB (fig. 10) is an insulated horizontal plate 
of well -polished zinc, which can be 
moved vertically up and down by 
means of a screw : it is connected with 
one pair of quadrants of an electro- 
meter, the othenpair of quadrants bemg 
put to earth. CD is a base-plate with a 
hole EF in it ; this hole is covered with 
fine wire gauze, through which ultra- 
violet light passes and falls on the plate 
AB. The plate CD is connected with 
an alternating current dynamo, which 
produces a simply -periodic potential 
difference between AB and CD, the other pole being put to earth 
Stmpose that at any instant the plate CD is at a higher potential th^ 
AB, then the negative ions from AB will move towards CD, and will 
continue to do so as long as the potential of CD is higher than that of 
AB. If, however, the potential difference changes sign before the nega- 
tive ions reach CD, these ions will go back to AB. Thus AB will not 
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lose any negative charge unless the distance between the plates AB and 
CD is less than the distance traversed by the negative ion during the 
time the potential of CD is higher than that of AB. By altering the 
distance oetween the plates until CD just begins to lose a negative 
charge, we find the velocity of the negative ion xmder unit electro- 
motive intensity. For suppose the difference of potential between 
AB and CD is equal to a sm pt^ then xf d is the distance between the 
plates, the electric intensity is equal to a sin ptjd ; if we suppose the 
velocity of the ion is proportional to the electric intensity, and if u 
is the velocity for unit electric intensity, the velocity of the negative 
ion will be ua sin ptjd. Hence if x represent the distance of the ion 
from AB 


dx ua . 


^=^(1 -cosp/), if ;i'=.o when t o. 

Thus the greatest distance the ion can get from the plate is equal 
to zaujyi^ and if the distance between the plates is gradually reduced 
to this value, the plate AB will begin to lose a negative charge ; hence 
when this happens 

d=i2aulpd, or u^s^pd^Jza, 

an equation by means of which we can find u. 

In this form the method is not applicable when ions of both signs 
are present. Franck and Pohl (Vefh. deutsch. physik Gesell 1907, 
9, p. 69) have by a slight modification removed this restriction. 
The modification consists in confining the ionization to a layer of gas 
below the gauze EK If the velocity of the positive ions is to bo 
determined, these 10ns are forced through the gauze by applying 
to the ionized ga.s a small constant electric force acting upwards ; 
if negative 10ns are required, the constant force is reversed. After 
passing through the gauze the 10ns are acted upon by alternating 
forces as in Kutherford's method. 

Langevin {Ann. chim. phys , 1903, 28, p 289) devised a method 
of measuring the velocity of the 10ns which has been extensively 
used ; it has the advantage of not requiring the rate of ionization 
to remain uniform. The general idea is as follows. Suppose that 
we expose the gas between two parallel plates A, B to Rontgen rays 
or some other ionizing agent, then stop the rays and apply a uniform 
electric field to the region between the plates If the force on the 
positive ion is from A to B, the plate B will receive a positive charge 
of electncity. After the electric force has acted for a time T reverse 
it B will now begin to receive negative electncity and will go on 
doing so until the supply of negative 10ns is exhausted. Let us 
consider how the quantity of positive electncity received by B will 
vary with T. To nx our ideas, suppose the* positive 10ns move more 
slowly than the negative ; let T^ and Tj be respectively the times 
taken by the positive and negative ions to move under the electric 
field through a distance equal to AB, the distance between the 
planes Then if T is greater than all the 10ns will have been 
driven from between the plates before the field is reversed, and there- 
fore the positive charge received by B will not depend upon T. 
Next let T be less than but gi eater than Tj ; then at the time 
when the field is reversed all the negative ions will have been driven 
from between the plates, so that the positive charge received by B 
will not be neutralized by the arrival of fresh 10ns coming to it after 
the reversal of the field. The number of positive 10ns driven against 
the plate B will be proportional to T Thus if we measure the value 
of the positive charge on B for a senes of values of T, each value being 
less than the preceding, we shall find that until T reaches a certain 
value the chaige remains constant, but as soon as we reduce the 
time below this value the charge diminishes. The value of T when 
the diminution m the field begins is Tn, the time taken for a positive 
ion to cross from A to B under the electric field ; thus from Tj we 
can calculate the velocity of the positive ion in this field If we still 
further dimmish T, we shall find that we reach a value when the 
diminution of the jiositive charge on B with the time suddenly 
becomes much more rapid ; this change occurs when T falls below Tj 
the time taken for the negative ions to go from one plate to the other, 
for now when the field is reversed there are still some negative ions 
left between the plates, and these will be driven against B and rob it j 
of some of the positive charge it had acquired before the field was 
reversed. By observing the time when the increase in the rate of 
diminution of the positive charge with the time suddenly sets in 
we can determine Ij, and hence the velocity Of the negative ions. 

The velocity of the ions produced by the discharge ol electncity 
from a fine point was determined by Chattock by an entirely different 
method. In this case the electric field is so strong and the velocity 
of the ion so great that the preceding methods are not applicable 
Suppose P represents a vertical needle discharging electricity into 
air, consider the force acting on the ions included between two 
horizontal planes A, B. If P is the density of the electrification, 
and Z the vertical component of the electric intensity, F the resultant 
force on the 10ns between A and B is vertical and equal to 

Zpdxdydz, 

Let us suppose that the velocity of the ion is proportional to the 
electric intensity, so that if w is the vertical velocity of the ions, 
which are supposed all to be of one sign, u^sRZ. 


A 


Substituting this value of Z, the vertical force on the 10ns between 
and B is equal to 




But Jfw(>dxdy:=^L, where t is the current streaming from the point. 
This current, which can be easily measured by jiuttmg a galvano- 
meter in senes with the discharging point, is independent of 
the vertical distance of a plane between A and B below the chaiging 
point. Hence we have 



K. 


z. 


This force must be counterbalanced by the difference of gaseous 
pressures over the planes A and B ; hence if pp and denote 
respectively the pressures over B and A, we have 


ph-pA~^. 

Hence by the measuicment of these pressures we can determine 
R, and hence the velocity with which an ion moves under a given 
electric intensity. 

There are other methods of determining the velocities of the 
ions, but as these depend on the theoi y of the conduction of electricity 
through a gets containing charged ions, we shall considei them m our 
discussion of that theory. 

By the use of these methods it has been shown that the velocities 
of the 10ns in a given gas are the same whether the ionization is 
produced by Rontgen rays, radioactive substances, ultra-violet 
light, or by the discharge of electncity from })oints. When the 
ionization is produced by chemical action the 10ns art* very much 
less mobile, moving m the same electric field with a velocity kss 
than one-thou.sandth part of the velocity of the first kind of ions. 
On the other hand, as we shall see later, the velocity of the negative 
10ns m flames is enormously greater than that of even the first kind 
of ion under similar electric fields and at the same picssuic But 
when these negative 10ns get into the cold part ol the llame, they 
move sluggishly with velocities of the ordei of those jiossessed by 
the second kind The results of tlie various determinations of the 
velocities of the 10ns are given m the following table 1 he velocities 
arc m centimetres per second under an electric force of one volt per 
centimetre, the pressure of the gas being i atmosjihere. V-t- 
denotes the velocity of the positive ion, V - that of the negative. 
V is the mean velocity of the positive and negative 10ns. 


Velocities of Ions — Ions pvoduLcd hy Rontgen Ra\% 


Cias. 

i V 4 . 

V- 


Ob.scrver. 

Air 



1 1-6 

Rutherford 

Air (dry) 

! 1*36 

1-87 

. , 

Zdeny 

*> 

I bo 

170 


Langevin 

y» 

I 30 

1-78 

, . 

Phillips 

a 

1-54 

I 7 « 


Wellisch 

Air (moist) . 

1*37 

i‘8i 


Zeleny 

Oxygen (dry) 

1-36 

I -So 

, . 


Oxygen (moist) . 

r *29 

1-52 

. . 1 

Carbonic acid (dry) 

076 

o*8i 


Langevm 

if »> • * 

0*86 

0*90 


>> >» • • 
Carbonic acid (moist) 

o*8i 

0-85 

Wellisch 

0*82 

075 

1 Zeleny 

Hydrogen (dry) 

670 

7 b 5 


Hydrogen (moist) . 

5-30 

5*60 

1 

Nitrogen 



I 0 

Rutherford 

Sulphur dioxide 

0*44 

0*41 

Wclhsch 

Hydrochloric acid 

127 

Rutherford 

Chlorine , 

! 

• • 

1 0 


Helium (dry) 

1 5 09 



Franck and Pohl 

Carbon monoxide 

1 1*10 

T-I4 

Wellisch 

Nitrous oxide 

0*82 

0-90 


Ammonia 

074 

o-8o 1 


Aldehyde 

031 

030 


Ethyl alcohol . ! 

s t >-34 

0*27 


Acetone . 

31 

0-29 1 


Ethyl chlondc . 

0*33 

0 31 i 


Pentane . 

0-30 

0*35 1 


Methyl acetate . 
Ethyl formate . 

0*33 

030 

036 

031 

} » 

Ethyl ether . 

0*29 

031 


Ethyl acetate 

0-31 

0-28 


Methyl bromide 

0-29 

0*28 


Methyl iodide . 

0 21 

0*22 


>1 1 

Carbon tetrachloride 

0-30 

0-31 


1 

Ethyl iodide 

017 ( 

o*i6 

•• 

i 


Ions produced by IJ Itva-V tolet Light 

Air I ’4 Rutherford 

Hydrogen 3*9 Rutherford 

Carbonic acid , . . 078 Rutherford 
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Ions in Gasss sucked from Flames. 

Velocities varying from -04 to -23 McClelland 

Ions tn Flamrs contoimng i>aHs. 

Negative ions .... 12*9 cm.^sec. Gold 

-f-ions for salts of Li, Nn, 

K. Rb, Vh . 62 H. A. Wilson 

„ . 200 Marx 

,, . . 80 Moreau 

Ions hberated by Chemical Action. 

Velocities of the order of 0*0005 cm. /sec. Bloch 


Ions from Point Discharge. 


Hydrogen 

5-4 

7 * 4 .^ 

6*4 1 

Chattock 

Carbonic acid 

0*83 

0*925 

0*88 

Chatiock 

Air 

1*32 

I *80 

1*55 

Chattock 

Oxygen .... 

1*30 

1-85 

1*57 

Chattock 


It will be seen from this table that the greater mobility of the 
negative ions is very much more marked m the case of the lighter 
and simpler gases than m that of the heavier and more complicated 
ones ; with the vapours of organic substances there seems but little 
difference between tlie mobilities of the positive and negative ions^ 
indeed m one 01 two cases the positive one .seems slightly but very 
slightly the more mobile of the two, In the case of the simple gases 
the dinerence is much greater when the gases are dry than when they 
are moist It has been shown l>y direct experiment that the velocities 
are directly jiroportional to the clectiic force. 

Variation of Velonttes with Pressure. — Until the pressme gets low 
the velocities of the 10ns, negative as well as positive, v«try inversely 
as the pressure. Langevm (he. at ) was tlie first to show that a 4 : very 
low pressures the velocity of the negative ions increases more 
rapidly as the prcssuie is diminished than this law indicates. If the 
nature ot the ion did not change with the pressure, the kinetic theory 
of gases indicates that the velocity would vary inversely as the 
pressure, so that l.angevin’s lesults indicate a change in the nature 
of the negative ion when the pressure is diminished below a certain 
value. Langevm ’s results are given m the following table, where p 
represents the pressure measured in centimetres of mercury, V + 
and V - the velocities of the positive and negative 10ns m air under 
unit electrostatic force, % e. 300 volts per centimetre . — 


Negative lon^. 

Positive Ions 

P 

V~. 

1 

> 


V 4 

pV + / 7 b 

7*5 

6500 

047 

7*5 

4439 

4^7 

20 0 

2204 

580 

20 0 

ib 34 

430 

41*5 

994 

5^9 

4 t *5 

782 

427 

76 0 

510 

510 

76*0 

480 

420 

142*0 

270 

595 

142*0 

225 

425 


The increase in the case ol pV - indicates that the structure of the 
negative ion gets simpler as the pressure is reduced. Wallisch in 
some experiments made at the Cavendish Laboratory found that the 
diminution m tlie value of p V - at low pressuies is mucli more marked 
m some gases than 111 others, and m some gas(*s he failed to detect 
it , but it must be lemenibered that it is difficult to get measurements 
.it pressuies of only a few millimetres, as the amount of ionization 
is so exceedingly small at such i>reisures that the quantities to be 
observed are hardly large enough to admit of accurate measurements 
l>y the methods available at higher pressures 

JiffeU of Temperature on the Velocity of the Jons — Phillips {Proc. 
Pay, Soc , 1906, 78, p. 167) investigated, using I^ngevin’s method, 
the velocities of the -f iind - 10ns through air at atmospheric 
pressure at temperatures langing from tliat of boiling liquid air to 
41 1® C , Kj and arc the velocities of the s- and ^ loiLs respectively 
wlien the foice is a volt per centimetre. 


R, 

R, 

Temperature Absolute 

2*00 

2 495 


I *95 

2 40 

399 "* 

i*8s 

2 30 

383’ 

1*81 

2*21 

373“ 

1*67 

2*125 

348“ 

1 *60 

2*00 


1*39 

1*785 

285* 

0*945 

1*23 

209“ 

0*235 

9*235 

04 “ 


Wo see that except in the case of the lowest temperature, that of 
liquid air, where there is a great drop in the velocity, the velocities 
of the ions are proportional to the absolute temperature. On the 
hyiiothesis of an ipn of constant size we should, from the kinetic 
theory of gases, expect the velocity to be proportional to the square 
root of the absolute temperature, if the charge on the ion did not 
affect the number of collisions between the ion and the molecules of 


the ga$ through which it is moving. If the colUsiona were brought 
About by the dectiical attraction between the krm and the moliecufes, 
the vel^ity would be proportional to the absolute temperature. 
H. A. Wilson {Phil. Ttans. 19a, p. 499), in his experiments on the 
conduction of fiames and hot gases into which salts had been put, 
found that the velocity of the positive ions m flames at a temperature 
of 2000^ C. containing the salts ol the aikah metals was 62 cm./sec. 
under an electric force of one volt per cc‘ntimetro, while the velocity 
of the positive ions in a stream of hot air at 1000® C. containing the 
same s^ts was only 7 cm./sec. under the same force. The great effect 
of temperature is also shown in some experiments of McClelland 
{Phil. Mag [5J, 46, p. 29) on the velocities of the ions in gases drawn 
from Bunsen llames and arcs ; he found that these depended upon 
the distance the gas had travelled from the flame. Thus, the velocity 
of the 10ns at a distance of 5*5 cm, from the Bunsen flame when the 
temperature was 230® C. was *23 cm /sec. for a volt per centimetre ; 
at a distance of 10 cm from the flame when the temperature was 
160® C the velocity was *21 cm /sec. ; while at a distance of 14*5 
cfli. from the flame when the temperature was 105® C. the velocity 
was only *04 cm /sec. If the temperature of the gas at this distance 
from the flame was raised by external means, the velocity of the ions 
increased. 

We can derive .some information as to the constitution of the 
10ns by calculating the velocity with which a molecule of the gas 
would move in the electric ficicl if it earned the same charge as tlie 
ion. From the theoiy of the diffusion of gases, as developed by 
Maxwell, we know that if the particles of a gas A are surioundcd 
by a gas B, then, if the partial pressure of A is smiUl, the velocity 11 
with which its particles will move when acted upon by a force Xc 
IS given by the i^uation 

X/? ^ 

where D represents the coeificient of mtcr-diffusion of A into B, 
and the number of particles of A per cubic centimetre when the 
pressure due to A is pi. Let us calculate by this equation the 
velocity with which a molecule of hydrogen would move through 
hydrogen if it earned the charge earned by an ion, which we shall 
prove shortly to be equal to the cliarge earned by an atom of hydiogi n 
111 the electrolysis of solutions. Since pJN^ is independent of the 
pressure, it is ecjual to II/N, where 11 is the atmospheric pressure and 
N the number of molecules in a cubic centimetre of gas at atmo- 
spheric pressure. Now Nff=i*22 x lo^®, if e is measured in electro- 
static units ; lls5 lo*^, and D m this case is the coefficient of diffusion 
of hydrogen into itself, and is equal to i *7. Substituting these values 
we and 

«= 1*97 X ro^X 

If the potential gradient is i volt per centimetre, X= 1/300. Sub- 
stituting thi.s value for X, we find Ma=66 cm./sec., foi the velocity of 
a hydrogen molecule. Vv^e have seen that the velocity of the ion m 
hydrogen is only about 5 cm./sec , so that tlie ion moves more slowly 
than it would if it were a single molecule One way of explaining 
this IS to suppose that the 1011 w bigger than the molecule, and is 
in fact an aggregation of molecules, the charged ion actmg as a 
nucleus around which molecules collect like dust round a charged 
body. This view is supported by the effect produced by moist uie in 
dimmishmg the velocity of the negative ion, for, as C. T. R. Wilson 
{Phil. Trans. 193, p. 289) has shown, moisture tends to collect 
round the 10ns, and condenses more easily on the negative than on 
the positive ion. In connexion with the velocities of ions in the 
gases drawn fiom flames, wo find other mstances whicli suggest 
that condensatictti takes place round the 10ns. An increase in the 
size of the system is not, however, the only way by which the velocity 
might fall below that calculated for the hydiogen molecule, for we 
must remember that the hydrogen molecule, whose coefficient of 
diffusion 13 1*7, is not charged, while the ion is. The forces exerted 
by the ion on the other molecules of hydrogen are not the same as 
those which would be exerted by a molecule of hydrogen, and as the 
coefficient of diffusion depends on the forces between the molecules, 
the coefficient of diffusion of a charged molecule into hydrogen might 
be very different from that of an uncharged one. 

Wellisch {he. at.) has shown that the effect of the charge on the 
ion IS sufficient in many cases to explain the small velocity <3 the ions, 
even if there were no a^regation. 

Mixture of Gases. — The lonieation of a mixture of gases raises 
some very interesting questions. If we ionize a mixture of two 
very different gases, say nydirogen and carbonic acid, and investigate 
the nature of the 10ns by measuring their velocities, the question 
arises, sliall we find two kmds of positive and two kinds of negative 
ions moving with different velocities, as we should do if some of the 
jxisitive ions were positively charged hydrogen molecules, while 
others were positively charged molecules of carbonic acid ; or shall 
we find only one velocity for the positive ions and one for the nega^ 
live ? Many experiments have been made on the velocity of ions 
in mixtures of two gases, but as yet no evidence has been found ol 
the existence of two different kinds of cither positive or negative 
ions in such mixtures, although some of the methods for determining 
the velocities of the ions, especially Langevin's, ought to give 
evidence of this effect, if it existed. The experiments seem to show 
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that the positive (and the same is true for the negative) ions in a 
mixture of gases are all of the same kind. This conclusion is one of 
considerable importance, as it would not be true if the ions consisted 
of single molecules of the gas from which they are produced, 

--- Several methods enable us to deduce the co- 
efficient of recombination of the ions when we know their velocities. 
Perhaps the simplest of these consists in determining the relation 
between the current passing between two parallel plates immersed 
in ionired gas and the potential difference between the plates. For 
let q be the amount of ionization, i.ij, the number of ions produced 
per second per unit volume of the gas, A the area of one of the plates, 
and d the clistance between them ; then if the ionization is constant 
through the volume, the number of ions of one sign produced per 
second in the gas is qKd» Now if i is the current per unit area of 
the plate, e the charge on an ion, ihje ions of each sign are driven 
out of the gas by the current per second. In addition to this source 
of loss of ions there is the loss due to the recombination ; if w is the 
number of positive or negative ions per umt volume, then the 
number which recombine per second is per cubic centimetre, 
and if n is constant througn the volume of the gas, as will approxi- 
mately be the case if the current through the gas is only a small 
fraction of the saturation current, the number of ions which disappear 
per second through recombination is ow®.Ad. Hence, since wnen 
the gas is in a steady state the number of ions produced must be 
equal to the number which disappear, we have 

qkd = 1 A/<s! + a«*. Arf, 

q-ritjed + afi^. 

If Wj and «2 are the velocities with which the positive and negative^ 
ions move, and niu^e are respectively the quantities of positive 
electricity passing in one direction through unit area of the gas per 
second, and of negative m the opposite direction, hence 

t ss nujg + 

If X IS the electric force acting on the gas, and A3 the velocities 
of the positive and negative ions under unit force, 

WassAjX; henco 

n - i/{ki + k^yi€^ 

and we have 

t ai^ 


Hut qed is tlie saturation current per unit area of the plate ; calling 
this I, we have 

, dai^ 

or 


X2 = 


1 “ da 


Hence if \\c dctcimine corresponding values of X and i we can 
deduce the value of a/r if we also know (Aj i A..) The value of I 
IS easily determined, as it is the current when 'iL is very large. The 
jircseding result only applies when t is small compared with 1, 
as it IS only m tins case that the values of n and A are uniform 
throughout the volume of the gas Another method which answers 
the same purpose is due to Laiigevm (Ann Chim Phys.^ 28, 

p 28(i) ; it IS as follows Let A and B be two parallel planes immersed 
m a gas, and let a slab of the gas bounded by the planes a, b parallel 
to A and B Ix' ionized by an instantaneous flash of Rontgen rays 
If A and B are at different electric potentials, then all the positive 
ions produced by the rays will be attracted by the negative plate 
and all the negative ions by the positive, if the clcctiic field were 
exceedingly large they would reach thei>e jilates before they had time 
to recombine, so that each plate would receive Nq loiis if the flash of 
Rontgen rays produced Nq positive and negative ions With 
weaker fields the number of ions received by the plates will be less 
as some of them will recombine before they can reach the plates 
We can find the number of 10ns which re^ich the plates in this case 
m the following way : — In consequence of the movement of the ions 
the dab of ionized gas will broaden out and will consist of three 
portions, one in which there arc nothing but positive 10ns, — this is 
on the side of the negative plate, — another on me side of the positive 
plate in which there are nothing but negative ions, and a portion 
lietween these in which there are both positive and negative ions ; 
it is in this layer that recombination takes place, and hero if n is the 
number of positive or negative ions at the time t after the flash of 
RSntgen rays, 

«=a«(y/(l *fa/V). 

With the same notation as before, the breadth of either of the outer 
layers will in time dt increase by X(Ai+Aj)^/, and the number of 
ions in it by X(Aj 4 -A 2 )**<!^f » these 10ns will reach the plate, the outer 
layera will receive fresh ions until the middle one disappears, which 
it will do after a time //X(A, -4 ^2), where I is the thickness of the 
slab ab of ionized gas ; hence N, the number of ions reaching either 
plate, is given by the equation 


N 


I +%«/ 


i 


Of 


.X(*, + *3) 


hog( 


1 + 


\ 


If Q IS the charge received by the plate, 



where is the charge received by the plate when the electric 

force is large enough to prevent recombination, and « = a/4w(R, -h R.) 
We can from this result deduce the value of e and lienee the value 
of a when R^ + It| is known 

D%str$ljutwn of Eketru Force when a Cuirent is passing through an 
Ionized Gas . — Let the two plates b(‘ at right angles to the axis of x , 
then we may suppose that between the plates the electric intensity 
X is everywhere parallel to the axis of x The velocities of both the 
positive and negative ions are assumed to be propoitional to X. Let 
AjX, AgX represent these velocities respect 1 v( K , let Xj, be respec- 
tively the number of positive and negative^ loiis per umt volume at 
a point fixed by the co-ordinate x \ let 7 be llic number of positive 
or negative ions produced in unit time per unit volume at this 
point ; and let the number of ions which recombine m unit volume 
m unit time he ; then if e is the charge on the ion, the volume 
density of the electrification is («i - hence 

dX . . 

^=4ir(M,-nj)e . (i) 


If I is the current through unit area of the gas and if we neglc'cl 
any diffusion except that caused by the electric held, 

Wj<?A^X + fl2^A2X ss I . . (2) 

From equations (i) and (2) we have 


^ k, + k, 


(I .KdX\ 
XX'^^rrdx) 
(I k.dX\ 

\X~4rirx) 


( 3 ) . 

(4) 1 


and from these equations wc can, if we know the distribution of 
electric intensity between the plates, calculate the number of positive 
and negative 10ns 

In a steady state the number of positive and negatnx 10ns m 
unit volume at a given place icmains constant, hence neglecting 
the loss by diffusion, wc have 

^{k^fhX) ^ q . (5) 


J 1 Aj .uid Aj arc constant, we have from (i), {5) aiif] (6) 

. (7). 

an equation which is very useful, bc*cause it enables us, il we know 
the distribution of X®, to find whether at any point in the gas 
the ionization is greater or less than the lecombi nation of the 10ns 
W'c see that ^-aW|n2, which is th(* excess ot ionization over re> 
combination, is proportional to 1'hus when the ionization 

exceeds the recomlnnalion, t e wlien q - an^n,^ is positive, th(' curve 
for IS convex to the axis of x, while wiien the recombination 
exceeds the ionization the curve for will be concav e to the axis ol x 
Thus, foi example, lig. 11 represents the curve loi X'^ observed by 



Fig. II. 


Graham {Wied, Ann 64, p. 49) in a tube through which a steady 
current is passing. Inteqiretmg it by equation (7), we infer that 
ionization was much in excess of recombination at A and B, slightly 
so alotig C, while along D the recombination exceeded the ionization 
Substituting in equation (7) the values of Wj, given in (3), (4), 
wo get 


. -r 

This equation can be solved (see 
p. 253), wlien q is constant and A, = Aj, 


E 8rz 




^xdx 

Thomson, Phil Mag. xlvii 

„ ^ From the solution it appears 

tliat if X- bo the value of x dose to one of the plates, and Xi, the 
valuo midway between theni, 

1 


Xj/Xo- 


where ^a=8irtfA,/a 


'^/f0 
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Since asa:2xio'^, and hi for air at atmospheric 

E ressurei*45o, ^ is about 2*3 for air at atmospheric pressure and it 
ecomes much greater at lower pressures. 

Thus Xj/X^ IS always greater than \mity> and the value of the 
ratio mcreases from unity to infinity as /9 increases from zero to 
infinity. As does not involve either q or I, the ratio of Xj to X^ 
IS independent of the strength of the current and of the intensity 
of the ionization 

No general solution of equation ( 8 ) has been found when is 
not equal to but wc can get an approximation to the solution 
when q is constant. The equations (i), (2), (3), (4) are satisfied 
by the values — 

»,=«,= (j/o)i. 

= A _1 

h. 


hiftiXe s 




-0) 


^ (A, 4-^2)* 

These solutions cannot , however, hold right up to the surface of 
the plates, for across each unit of area, at a pomt P, + 

positive ions pass m unit time, and these must all come from the 
region between P and the positive plate. If A is the distance of P 
from this plate, this region cannot furnish more than q\ positive 
ions, and only this number if there arc no recombinations. Hence 
the solution cannot hold when q\ is less than kilj{ki^k^e^ or where 
\ IS leas than kill(hi->rk^qe. 

Similarly the solution cannot hold nearer to the negative plate 
than the distance k^lKk^ + k^qe. 

The force m these layers will be greater than that in the middle 
of the gas, and so the loss of ions by recombination will be smaller 
m comparison with the loss due to the lemoval of the ions by the 
current If we assume that m these layers the loss of ions by 
recombination can be neglected, we can by the method of the 
next article? find an expression for the value of the electric force at 
any point in the layei This, m conjunction with the value 

ih\ i, \ outside the layer, will give the value 

® \q) 

of X at any point between the plates. It follows from this investiga- 
tion that if X|^ and Xg are the values of X at the positive and negative 
plates respectively, and Xq the value of X outside the layer, 

where c = a/4ir<9(^, + ^a). Langevin found that lor air at a pressure 
ol 152 mm es=o*oi, at 375 mm, €rrO‘o6, and at 760 mm 6=o*27. 
Thus at fairly low pressures i/e is large, and we have approximately 

V.' V.- 

Therefore ^i/^a = 

or the force at the positive plate is to that at the negative plate as 
the velocity of the positive ion is to that of the negative ion. Thus 

the force at the negative plate 
IS greater than that at the posi- 
tive The falls of potential 
Vj, V2 at the two layers when 
i/c IS large can he shown to be 
given by the equations 

hence 

so that the potential falls at the 
electrodes arc proportional to 
the squares of the velocities 
of the ions The changes m 
potential across the layers is 
proportional to the square of 
the current, while the potential 
change between the layers is 
proportional to the current, 
the total potential difference 
between the plates is the sum 
of these changes, hence the 
relation between V and i will 
be of the form 

VrrAl + Bl^ 

Mie (Ann der, Phys.^ 1904. 
I3» P 857) by the methoa 



Cathode 


Anode 


Fig 12. 


of successive approximations obtained solutions of equation (8) (1 ) 
when the current is only a small fraction of the saturation current, 
(11 ) when the current is nearly saturated The results of his investi- 
gations are represented in fig. 12, which represents the distribution of 


electric force along the path of the current for variou9 values of the 
current expressed as fractions of the saturation current. It wUl 
be seen that until the current amounts to about one-fifth of the 
maximum current, the type of solution is the one just indicated, %,e. 
the electric force is constant except in the neighbourhood of the elec- 
trodes when ft increases rapidly. 

Though we are unable to obtain a general solution of the equation 
(8), there are some very important special cases in which that 
equation can be solved without difficulty. We shall consider two 
of these, the first being that when the current is saturated. In this 
case there is no loss of ions by recombination, so that using the same 
notation as before we have 

^(nAX)=-j. 

The solutions of which if ^ is constant are 

HikiXssqx, 

m^2^ *= -qx- q{t “• Af), 

if / is the distance between the plates, and x^o at the positive 
electrode. Since 

dXldxsi4ir{ni - Wj)^, 


we get 


&T (^X “ 




I 

ffti 


X* atV I I \ lx ^ 

Sir ^ 2\ki'^ ktj ^ ^ * 

where C is a quantity to be determined by the condition that 
J^XdxssV, where V IS the given potential difference between the 
plates. When the force is a minimum dXjdxs^o^ hence at this point 






Ik^ 


k,^k^ Ai + Aa* 

Hence the ratio of the distances of this pomt from the positive and 
negative plates respectively is equal to the ratio of the velocities of 
the positive and negative 10ns. 

The other case we shall consider is the very important one in 
which the velocity of the negative ion is exceedingly large compared 
with the positive ; this is the case m flames where, as Gold {Proc, 
Poy, Soc, 97, p. 43) has shown, the velocity of the negative ion is 
many thousand times the velocity of the positive ; it is also very 
probably the case in all gases when the pressure is low. We may get 
the solution of this case either by putting in equation (8), 

or independently as follows — Using the same notation as before, 
we have 

i = n^k^Xe -}- 
(fX 

^j = 4ir(n,-nj)e. 

In this case practically all the current is carried by the negative 

ions so that and therefore 

Thus 

n^::zilk^Xc, 

Thus 

dX _ 4 Te‘k^X 4 wi 
dx ~ ai A2X’ 
or 

dX^ 8W 

dx at " ^2 

The solution of this equation is 


X*= 


0 > t 

Here x is measured from the positive electrode ; it is more convenient 
in this case, however, to measure it from the negative electrode. 
If X be the distance from the negative electrode at which the electric 
force is X, we have from equation (7) 

q 

To find the value of we see by equation (7) that 
tPX^ kA I 
dX^ A1 + A3 

hence 

rdX® k,k. t "l-Tj fx 

L^x STei “A 

The right hand side of this equation is the excess of ionization 
over recombmation in the region extending from the cathode to Xi ; 
it must therefore, when things are in a steady state, equal the excess 
of the number of negative ions which leave this region over those 
which enter it. The number which leave is i/e and the number which 
enter is if Iq is the current of negative ions commg from unit area 
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the c«.thode, b» hot xnetal cathodes emit ler^e <|uaiititie8 of 
negative electricity may in somo ca«o» be conpoeraple, thus the 
right hand side of equation is [i ^ i^Je, When »i is Uirge aX^/dxsso ; 
hence we have from equation 

and since ki is small compared with we have 

^"9*2^ *1 » )' 

From the values which have been found for and a, we know that 
Bwekja is a large quantity, hence the second term inside the bracket 
will be very small when eqx is ecjual to or greater than i ; thus this 
term will l>e very small outside a layer of gas next the cathode of 
such thickness that the number of ions produced on it would be 
sufficient, if they were all utilized for the purpose, to carry the 
current ; in the case of flames this layer is exceedingly thin unless 
the current is very large. The value of the electric force in the 

uniform part of the field is equal to , while when io«= 

the force at the cathode itself bears to the unimrm force the ratio of 
(A, to As jfej is many thousand times k^ the force increases 
with great rapidity as we approach the cathode ; this is a very 
characteristic feature of the passage of electricity through flames 
and hot gases. Thus in an exj^nment made by H. A. Wilson with a 
flame 18 cm. long, the drop of potential within i centime tie of the 
cathode was about five times the drop in the other 17 cm. of the tube. 
The relation between the current and the potential difference when 
the velocity of the negative ion is much greater than the positive is 

very easily obtained. Since the force is uniform and equal to 
until wc get close to the cathode the fall of potential in tms part 
of the discharge will be very approximately equal to 

where I is the distance between the electrodes. Close to the cathoJe, 
the electric force when is not nearly equal to i is approximately 
given by the equation 

t 

eikAAqJ 

and the fall of potential at the cathode is equal approximately to 
yidx, that is to 




i 


The potential difference between the plates Is the sum of the fall of 
potential in tlie uniform part of the discharge plus the fall at the 
cathode, hence 




.)■ 


^ire^q \/(^i^a) 

The fall of potential at the cathode is proportional to the square of 
the current, while the fall m the rest of the circuit is directly pro- 
portional to the current. In the case of flames or hot gases, the fall 
of potential at the cathode is much greater than that m the rest of the 
circuit, so that m such ca.ses the current through the gas vanes nearly 
as the squaie root of the potential difference. The equation we have 
just obtained is of the form 

V=Af4-Bt2. 

and H. A. Wilson has shown that a relation of this form represents 
the results of his experiments on the conduction of electricity through 
flames 

The expression for the fall of potential at the cathode is inversely 
proportional to q being the number of ions produced per cubic 
centimetre per second close to the cathode ; thus any increase in 
the ionization at the cathode will diminish the potential fall at the 
cathode, and as practically the whole potential difference between 
the electrodes occurs at the cathode, a diminution in the potential 
fall there will be much more important than a diminution in the 
elc*ctric force m the uniform part of the discharge, when the force is 
comparatively insignificant. This consideration explains a very 
striking phenomenon discovered many years ago by Hittorf, who 
found that if ho put a wire carrying a bead of a volatile salt into the 
flame, it produced little effect upon the current, unless it were placed 
close to the cathode where it gave rise to an enormous increase m 
the current, some times increasing the current more than a hundred- 
fold. The introduction of the salt increases very largely the number 
of ions produced, so that q is much greater for a salted flame than 
for a plain one, Thus Hittorf's result coincides with the conclusions 
we have drawn from the theory of this class of conduction. 

The fall of potential at the cathode is proportional to f-to» 
where is the stream of negative electricity which comes from the 
cathode itself, thus as »o increases the fall of potential at the cathode 
diminishes and the current sent by a given potential difference 
through the gas increases. Now all metals give out negative particles 
when heated, at a rate which increases very rapidly with the tempera- 
ture, but at the same temperature some metals give out more than 
others. If the cathode is made of a metal which emits large quantities 1 
of negative particles, (t-fo) given value of i be smaller 


than if the metal only emitted a small number of particles ; thus the 
cathode fall will be smaller for the metal with the greater emissitivit> , 
and the relation between the potential difference and the current 
will be different in the two cases. These considerations are confirmed 
by expenence, for it has lieen found that the current between 
electrodes immersed in a flame depends to a great extent upon the 
metal of which the electrodes are made. Thus PettmelU (Acc. dei 
Limei [5], v. p. 118) found that, cetens panbus ^ the current between 
two carbon electrodes was about 500 times that between two iron 
ones. If one electrode was carbon and the other iron, the current 
when the carbon was cathode and the iron anode was more than 
100 times the current when the electiodes were reversed The 
emission of negative particles by some metallic oxides, notably 
those of calcium and barium, has been shown by Wehnelt {Ann. der 
Phvs. II, p. 425) to be far greater than that of any known metal, 
and the increase of current produced by coating tlie cathodes with 
these oxides is exceedingly large ; m some cases mvestigated by 
Tufts and Stark {Phvstk, Zetis.^ 1908, 5, p. 248) the curidit was 
increased many thousand times by coating the cathode with hmc 
No appreciable effect is produced by putting lime on the anode. 

Conduction when all the Ions are of one Stgn — There are many 
important cases in which the ions producing the current come from 
one electrode or from a thin layer of gas close to the electrode, no 
ionization occurring in the body of the gas or at the other elcctrotic 
Among such cases may be mentioned those where one of the elec- 
trodes 18 raised to incandescence while the other is cold, or when the 
negative electrode is exposed to ultra-violet light In such cases if 
the electrode at which the ionization occurs 's the positive electrode, 
all the 10ns will be positively charged, while it is lh«i negatn e 
electrode the ions will all be charged negatively. The theory of 
this ca.8e is exceedingly simple. Suppose the electrodes aie parallel 
planes at right angles to the axis of x ; let X be the electric force 
at a distance x from the electrode where the ionization cxicurs, n 
the number of ions (all of which are of one sign) at this place pei 
cubic centimetre, k the velocity of the ion under unit electric force, 
e the charge on an ion, and t the current per unit area of the elec- 
trode. Then we have ffX/rf.v=47rwe, and if « is the velocity of the ion 

AX. f/X 

neu=-i. But «a=^X, hence we have ^ = and since the right 

’ ^irdx ^ 

hand side of this ecjuation does not depend upon x, we get kX’^fSir 
= where C is a constant to be determmea. If / is the distance 

between the plates, and V the potential difference between them, 

We shall show that w^hen the current is far below the saturation 
value, C i.s very small compaicd with 1/, so that the preceding 
equation becomes 

V2 = 8ir/5»i/A (i) 

To show that for small currents C is small compared with t/, consider 
the case when the ionization is confined to a thm layer, thickness d 
close to the electrode, in that layer let «o be the value of n, then 
we have q^an^-^-ifed If Xq be the value of X when ;ir=o, 
and 


C = 


8ir n^ke Sir Bnke^ ' q -f tjed 


(2). 


Since afSirke is, as we have seen, le.ss than unity, C will be small 
compared with 1/, if tHeq + ifd) is small compared with L If Iq is 
the saturation current, q=zljed^ so that the former expression 
= if % IS small compared with Tq, this expression is small 

compared with d, and therefore a fortiori comp ired with /, so that we 
arc justified in this case m using equation (i) 

From equation (2I we see that the current increases as the square 
of the potential ciifference Here an increase in the potential 
difference produces a much greater percentage increase than m 
conduction through metals, where the current is proportional to the 
potential difference. When the ionization is dLstnbuted through 
the gas, we have seen that the current is approximately proportional 
to the square root of the potential, and so increases more slowly 
with the potential difference than currents through metals From 
equation (i) the current is inversely proportional to the cube of the 
distance between the electrodes, so that it falls off with gicat lapidity 
as this distance is mcreased. We may note that lor a given 
potential difference the expression for the current does not involve q^ 
the rate of production of the ions at the electrode, in other words, 
if we vary the ionization the current will not begin to be affected 
by the strength of the ionization until this falls so low that the current 
is a cons.derable fraction of the saturation current. For the same 
potential difference the current is proportional to the velocity 
under unit electric force of the ion which carries the current As the 
velocity of the negative ion is greater than that of the positive, 
the current when the ionization is confined to the neighbourhood of 
one of the electrodes will be greater when that electrode is made 
cathode than when it is anode Thus the current will appear to 
pass more easily in one direction than in the opposite 

Since the 10ns which carry the current have to travel all the way 
from one electrode to the Other, any obstacle which is impervious 
to these ions will, if placed between the electrodes, stop the current ^ 

VI. 28 a 
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to tho electrode 'w^hore there is no ionization. A -plate 0$ metal 
be ns effectual as cme made Of a non-conductor, and thns we get the 
remarkable i*e8ult that -by interposing a plate of an excellent con- 
ductor like Copper or silver between the electrode, we can entirely 
stop the Current. This experiment can easily be tried by using a 
hot plate as the tdeclrode at which the ionization takes place ; then 
if the other electrode is cold the current #hich passes when the hot 
plate is cathode can be entirely stopped by interposmg a cold metal 
plate between the electrodes. 

Methods of eounHng the of Ions. — The detection of the • 

ions and the estimation of their number in a given volume is 
much facilitated by the property they possess of promoting the 
condensation of water-drops in dust-free air supersaturated with 
water vapour. If such air contains no ions, then it requires about 
an eightfold supersaturation before any water-drqps arc formed ; 
if, however, ions are present C. T.‘*R, Wilson {Phtl. Trans. 
189, p. 265) has shown that a sixfold supersaturation is sufficient 
to cause the water vapour to condense round the ions and to fall 
down as raindrops. The absence of the drops when no ions 
are present is due to the curvature of the drop combined with the 
surface tension causing, as Lord Kelvin showed, the evaporation 
from a small drop to be exceeding rapid, so that even if a drop of 
water were formed the evaporation would be so great in its early 
stages that it would rapidly evaporate and disappear. It has 
been shown, however (J. J. Thomson, Application of Dynamics 
to Physics md Chemistry y p, 164 ; ConducHan of Electrmty 
through Casts i 2fnd ed. p, 179), that if a drop of water is charged 
with electricity the effect of the charge is to diminish the evapora- 
tion ; if the drop is below a certain size the effect the charge has 
in promoting condensation more than counterbalances the effect 
of the surface tension in promotingevaporation. Thus the electric i 
charge protects the drop in the most critical period of its growth. 
'Ihe effect is easily shown experimentally by taking a bulb con- 
nected with a piston arranged so as to move with great rapidity. 
When the piston moves so as to increase the volume of the air 
contained in the bulb the air is cooled by expansion, and if it was 
saturated with water vapour before it is supersaturated after the 
expansion. By altering the throw of the piston the amount of 
supersaturation can be adjusted within very wide limits. Let 
it be adjusted so that the expansion produces about a sixfold 
supersaturation ; then if the gas is not exposed to any ionizing 
agents very few drops (and these probably due to the small 
amount of ionization which we have seen is always present in 
gases) are formed. If, however, the bulb is exposed to strong 
Kontgen rays expansion produces a dense cloud which gradually 
falls down and disappears. If the gas in the bulb at the time of 
its exposure to the Rdntgcn rays is subject to a strong electric 
field hardly any cloud is formed when the gas is suddenly 
expanded. The electric field removes the charged ions from the 
gus as soon as they are formed so that the number of ions present 
is greatly reduced. This experiment furnishes a very direct 
jiroof that the drops of water which form the cloud are only 
formed round the ions. 

This method gives us an exceedingly delicate test for the 
presence of ions, for there is no difficulty in detecting ten or so 
raindrops per cubic centimetre ; we are thus able to detect the 
presence of tliis number of ions. This result illustrates the enor- 
mous difference between the delicacy of the methods of detecting 
ions and those for detecting uncharged molecules ; we have seen 
that we can easily detect ten ions per cubic centimetre, but there 
is no known method, spectroscopic or chemical, which would 
enable us to detect a billion (10^-) times this number of uncharged 
molecules. The formation of the water-drops round the charged 
ions gives us a means of counting the number of ions present 
in a cubic centimetre of gas ; we cool the gas by sudden expansion 
until the supersaturation produced by the cooling is sufficient 
to cauae a cloud to be formed round the ions, and the problem 
of finding the numbiT of 10ns per cubic centimetre of gas is thus 
reduced to that of finding the number of drops per cubic centi- 
metre in the cloud. Unless the dro|!^ are very few and far between 
we cannot do this iby direct counting ; we can, however, arrive 
at the result in the following way. IFrom the amount of expan- 
sion of the -gas we can calculate the lowering produced in its 
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temperattire and Whence the total (Quantity of water precipitated. 
The water t? precipitated as drops, apd if ifll the drcips are the 
same size the number per cubic centimetre will be equal to the 
volume of water deposited per cubic centimetre, divided by the 
volume of one of the drops. Bence we can calculate the number 
of drops if we know thw size, and this can be determined by 
measuring the velocity with which they ^all under gravity through 
the air. 

The theory of the fall of a heavy drop of water through a viacoiis 
fluid Shows that wlicre a is the radius of the drop, g the 

aoceleratlon due to gravity, andi/* the coefficient of viscosity of the 
gas through which tl^ drop falls. .Hence lif we know v we can deduce 
the value iOf a and hence the volume of each drop and the number 
of drops. 

Chttr^ on Ion — By this method we can determine the number of 
ions per unit volume of an iomzed gas Knowing this number we 
can proceed to determine the charge on an ion. To do this let us 
apply an electric force so as to send a current of electricity through 
the gas^ taking care that the current is only a small fraction of the 
saturating current. Then if w is the sum of the velocities of the 
positive and negative ions (produced in the electric field applied to 
the gas, the current througn unit area of the gas is neu, Where n is 
the number of positive or negative ions per cubic centimetre, and e 
the charge on an ion- We can easily measure the current through 
the gas and thus determine neu ; we can determine n by the method 
just described, and u, the veloaty of the ions under the given 
electric field, is known from the experiments of Zeleny and others. 
Thus since the product neu^ and two of the factors n, u arc known, 
we can determine the other factor e, the charge on the ion. This 
method was used by J. J. Thomson, and details of the method 
will be found m Phil. Mag [5], 46, p 518 ; [5], 48, p. 547 ; [6], 5, 
p. 346). The result of these measurements -shows Uiat the charge 
on the ion is the same whether the ionization is by Rbntgen rays or 
by the influence of ultra-violet light on a metal plate. It is the 
same whether the gas ionized is hydrogen, air or carbonic acid, 
and thus is presumably independent of the nature of the gas. The 
value of e formed by this method was 3*4 x electrostatic units. 

H. A. Wilson {Phtl. Mag. [6], 5, p. 429) used another method 
Drops of water, as we have seen, condense more easily on negative 
than on positive 10ns. It is possible, therefore, to adjust the ex- 
pansion so that a cloud is formed on the negative but not on the 
positive 10ns Wilson arranged the experiments so that such a cloud 
was formed between two horizontal plates which could be maintained 
at different potentials. The charged drops between the plates were 
acted upon by a uniform vertical force which affected their rate of 
fall. Let X be the vertical electric force, e the charge on the drop, 
Vi the rate of fall of the drop when this lorcc acts, and r the rale of 
fall due to gravity alone. Then since tlie rate of fall is proportionate 
to the force on the drop, if a is the radius of the drop, and p its 
density, then « . » 

iwpja^ ~'v' 

or Xe = - v)/v. 

But 

so that 

Thus if X, t', Vi are known e can be determined. Wilson by this 
method found that e was 3*1 x 10“^^ electrostatic units A few of 
the ions carried charges 2e or ^e. 

Townsend has used the following method to compare the charge 
earned by a gaseous ion with that earned by an atom of hydrogen 
in the electrolysts of solution. We have 

m/D«N<?/IL 

where D is the coefficient of diffusion of the ions through the gas, 
u the velocity of the ion in the same gas when acted on by unit 
electric force, N the number of molecules in a cubic centimetre of 
the gas when the pressure is 11 dynes per square centimetre, and e tlue 
charge in electrostatic units. This relation is ohtamed on the 
hypothesis that N ions in a cubic centimetre produce the same* 
pressure aa N uncharged molecules. 

We know the value of D from Townsend's experiments and the 
values of u from those lof Zeleny. We get the following valueH for 
Ntf X ro-w : — 


Gas. 

Moist Gas. 

Dry Gas. 

Positive 

Ions. 

Negative 

Ions. 

Positive 

Ions. 

Negative 

Ions. 

Air , , ... 

H28 

1*29 

i* 4 <) 

1-31 

Oxygen .... 

1*34 

1-27 

i »03 

1-36 

Carlxmic acid . . . 

1*01 

*87 

*99 

‘93 

Hydrogen • . . . 

J *24 

I ‘18 

1-63 


]Mean . 

1*22 

IMS ' 

i ’43 

. 1*2.1 , 
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Since I *22 cubic centimetr^k ®f hydrogen at ihe tempi^mture 15® C 
-and pressure 760 mitt: ol merotiry attu iit<>ei«it«)d % the paasjagc 
(thnoujfh lacidulated water of ' eject rcMatt^gnetitt ttmt of okitneity 

or .3« electrostatic >unrt:ji;, and s^pce in otte cubic centimetre of 
the gas there are 2*46 atoms of hydrogen, we have, if E is the 
charge in electrostatic units, on the atom of hydrogen in the electro- 
lysis of BOlutiions 

2*46NEs: 3 X ioW>, 
or 

NE=!I-22 X 10^®. 

The mean of the values of Nu in the preceding table is 1^24 x xO*®. 
fience we may conclude that the charge of ej^tricity earned by a 
gaseous lon is equal to the charge earned by the hydrogen atom m 
the electrolysis of solutions. The values df Ns for the dinerertt gases 
differ mote than we should have expected from the probable accuracy 
of the determination of I> and the vekicity of the ions : Townsend 
(Proc. Pay. Soc. 80, p. 207) has shovfn that when the ionization is 
produced by Rontgen rays some of the positive ions carry a double 
charge and that this accounts for the values of Ne being greater for 
the positive than for the ne ative ions. Since we know the value 
ed e, viz. 3^5 X 10-**®, and, also Ne, a::^i*24 x 10’®, we find N the number 
of molecules in a cubic centimetre of gas at staiidard temperature and 
pre.ssure to be equal to 3’3x lo^®. This method of obtaining N is 
the only one which does not involve any assumption as to the Shape 
of the molecules and the forces acting between them 

Another method of determining the charge earned by an ion has 
been employed bv Rutherford (Proc. Roy. Soc 81, pp. 141, 162), 
ill which the positively electuficd particles emitted by radium arc 
made use of. The method consists of : (i) Counting the number of 
a particles emitted by a given quantity of radium m a known time 
(2) Measuring the electric cliargc omitted by this quantity m the 
same time To count tlie number of the a particles the radium 
was so arranged that it sliot into an ionization chamber a small 
number of a particles per minute ; the interval Ixjtwecn the emission 
of mdividual particles was several seconds. When an a particle 
passed into the vessel it ionized the gas inside and so greatly increased 
its conductivity , thus, if the gas were kept exposed to an Clcotric 
held, the current through the gas would suddenly increase when an 
a particle passed into the vessel Although each a particle produces 
about thirty thousand ions, this is hardly large enough to produce 
the conductivity apprecialilc without the use of very dehcate 
apparatus , to increase the conductivity Rutherford took advantage 
of the fact that 10ns, especially negative ones, w hen exposed to a 
strong ( lectric field, produce other 10ns bv collision against the 
molecules of the gas through which they are moving. By suitably 
choosing the electric field and the pressure in the ionization chamber, 
the so, 00^ 10ns produced by each a particle can t>e multiplied to 
such an extent that an appreciable cun on t paase.s through the 
ionization chambci on the arrival of each a particle \n oloctrometer 
placed in senes with this vessel will show by its deflection when an a 
particle enters the chamber, and by counting the number of deflec- 
tions per minute we can determine the number of o particles given 
out by the radium m that tune. Another method ol counting this 
number is to l(‘t the particles fell on a phosphorescent screen, and 
count the number of scintillations on the screen in a certain time 
Rutherford has shown that these two methods give concorrlant 
results 

The charge of positive electricity given out by the radium was 
measured by catching the a particles in a Faraday cylinder jilaced 
ill a vciy highly exhausted vessel, and measunng the charge per 
minute leceiwd by this cylinder, fn this wav Rutherford showed 
that the charge on the a particle was 9*4 x lo-^® electrostatic units. 
Now ejm for the a imrticle =« 5 x 10®, .and there ls evidence that tlie 
a particle i.s a cliargcd atom of helium , siace the atomic weight of 
hdium is 4 and cfm for hydrogen ls in'*, it follows that the charge 
on the hedium atom is twice that on the hydiogen, so that the charge 
on the hydrogen atom is 4*7 x electrostatic umts. 

Calculation of ihe Mass of the Ions at T.ow Pressures — Although 
at ordinary pressures the ion seems to have a very complex 
structure and to he the aggregate of many molecules, yet we have 
evidence that at very low pressures the structure of the ion, and 
especially of the negative one, becomes very much simpler. 
This evidence is afforded by determination of the mass of the 
atom. We can measure the ratio of the mass of an ion to the 
chatge on the ion by observing the deflections produced by mag- 
netic and electric forces on a moving ion. Tf an ion carrying a 
charge e is moving \yith a velocity v, at a point where the magnetic 
force LS H, a mechanica!! force acts on the ion, whose direction 
is at right angles both to the direction of motion of the ion and 
to the magnetic force, and whose magnitude is etW sin'<^, wherC 
0 is the angle between i) and H. Supposfc then that we have an 
ion moving through a gas whose jiressure is sb low that the free 
path of the ibn is long compared with the distance through which 
it moves whilst we are experimenting upon it ; in this case the ' 


motion of the ion will be ftee, and will not be affected by the 
presence of the gas. 

Since the force is aKvays al right angles tp the direction of motion 
of the ion, the speed of the ion will not bo altered by the action 
of this force ; and if the ion is projected with a velocity v m a direction 
at nght angles to the magnetic force, and if the magnetic force is 
constant m magnitude and direction, the ion will describe a curve itt 
a plane at nglit angles to the magnetic force If p is the radius of 
curvature of this Ourve, m the mass of the ion, mv^fp must ecpial 
the normal force anting on the ion, «,«. it must be eijual to H<rr, or 
p8sf«»//He. Thus the radius of curvature is constant ; the path ls 
therefore a circle, and if we can measure the radius of this circle we 
know the valne xsiinvfitie In the case of the rapidly moving negative 
ions projected from the cathode In a highly exhausted tube, which 
are known as cathode mys, the path of the 10ns can he readily deter- 
mined since they make many substances lummous when they 
impinge against them. Thus by putting a screen of such a substance 
m the path of the rays the shape of the path will be determined. 
Let us now suppose that the ion is acted upon by a vertical electric 
force X and is free from magnetic force. If it be projected with a 
horizontal velocity 1;, the vertical' deflection v after a time / is J x 
or if / IS the honzontal distance travelled over by the ion m this time 
we have since I ^ iff, 

,Xf P 

y-i m e* 



Thus if we measure y and / wc can deduce r/mr® From the effect 
of the magnetic force we know e/mv. Combming the‘sc results we 
can find both cfm and v. 

The method by which this determmation is earned out m practice 
IS illustrated m fig 13 The cathode rays start from the electrode 
C in a highly exhausted tube, pass through two small holes m the 
plugs A and B, the holes being in the .same horizontal line Thus a 
pencil of rays emerging from B is horizontal and produces a bright 
spot at the far end of the 
tube In the course of 
their journey to the end 
of the tube tliey pass 
between the horizontal 
plates E and D, by con- 
necting these plates with 
an electric battery a ver- 
tical electric field is produced between E and D and the phosphores- 
cent spot is deflected By measuring this deflection we determine 
efmv^ The tube is now placed m a uniform magnetic field, the lines 
of magnetic force being horizontal and at right angles to the plane 
of the paper The magnetic force makes the rays describe a circle m 
the plane of the pfi-per, and by measunng the vertical deflection oi 
the phosphorescent patch at the end of the tube we can determine 
the radius of this circle, and hence the value ol e/mv From the two 
observations the value of ejm and v can be calculated. 

Another method of finding efm for the negative ion which is 
applicable in many cases to which the prt'ceding one is not suitable, 
is as follows : Let us suppose that the ion starts from rest and moveh 
m a field where the electnc and magnetic forces are both uniform, 
the electnc force X being parallel to the axis of x, and the magnetic 
force* Z parallel to the axis of z , then if a', are the co-ordinates of 
the ion at the time /, the equations of motion of the lott are — 
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dh’ ,jdv 


The solution of these equations, ii a, v, di/dt, dv/dt all vanish 
when ? = o, IS 

Those equations show tlial the path of tlic ion is a cycloid, the 
generating ciiole of which lias a diameter equal to zXw/^H®, and 
1 oils on the line x -= o 

Suppose now that we have a number of 10ns starting from the 
plane x = o, and moving towards the pJane xexa. The particles 
starting from -r«o deaenbe cycloids, ana tlKJ greatest distance thej 
can, get from the plane is equal to the diameter of tlic generating 
circle o ‘ the cycloid, t c. to 2Xw/«?H®. (After reaching this distance 
they begin to approach the plane.) Hence if a is less tlian the 
dmitteter of the generating circle, all the particles starting from 
;r=o will reach the plane x=^a, if this is unlimited m extent , while 
if a is greater than the diameter of the generating circle none of 
the particles which .start from a' = o will reach the plane x=a. Thus, 
if A^sro is a plane illuminated by ultra-violet light, and consequently 
the seat of a strpply of nefifative 10ns, and xssd a plane coimected 
with an electrometer,, then if a definite electric intensity is established 
between the planes, *.«w i! X be fixed, so tliat the rate of emissioq of 
negative 10ns from the illuminated plate is given, and if a is less th0r.> 
tXmfeH^ all the ions which statt from Araro will reach x^n. That 
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is, tho rate at which this plane receives an electric charge will be the 
same whether there is a magnetic field between the plate or not, 
but if a is greater than zXmleH^, then no particle which starts from 
tho plate xsso will reach the plate xs&a, and this plate will receive 
no charge. Thus the supply of electric!^ to the plate has been en- 
tirely .stopped by the magnetic held. Thus, on this theory, if the 
distance iWtween tho plates is less than a certain value, the magnetic 
force should produce no effect on the rate at which the electrometer 
plate receives a cliarge, while if the distance is greater than this value 
the magnetic force would completely stop the supply of electricity 
to the plate. I'he actual phenomena are not so abrupt as this theory 
indicates. We find that when tho plate.s are very near together the 
magnetic force produces a very .slight effect, and this an increase m 
the rate of charging of the plate. On increasing the distance we come 
to a stage where the magnetic force produces a great diminution m 
the rate of charging. It does not, however, stop it abruptly, there 
being a considerable range of distance, m which the magnetic force 
diminishes but does not destroy the current, At still gieater dis- 
tances tho current to tho plate under the magnetic force is quite 
inappreciable compared with that when there is no magnetic force 
We should get this gradual instead of abrupt decay of the current 
if some of the pai tides, instead of all starting from rest, started 
with a ffnito velocity ; m that case the first pai tides stop{x?d would 
be those which staited from rest. This wouhl be when fl = 2Xm/di**^ 
Thus if we measure tho value of a when the magnetic force fust 
begins to affect the leak to the electrometer we determine 2XmlelV^f 
and as wc can oanl y measure X and H, we can deduce the value ol mje. 

By these methods Thomson determined the value of ejm for 
the negative ions produced when ultra-violet light falls on a 
metal plate, as well as for the negative ions produced by an 
incandescent carbon filament in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
{Phil. Maff. [5], 48, p. 547) as well as for the cathode rays It was 
found that the value of ejm for the negative ions was the same 
in all these cases, and that it was a constant quantity independent 
of the nature of the gas from which the ions are produced and the 
means used to produce them. It was found, too, that this value 
was more than a thousand times the value of e/M, where e is the 
charge carried by an atom of hydrogen in the electrolysis of 
solutions, and M the mass of an atom of hydrogen. We have 
seen that this charge is the same as that carried by the negative 
ion in gases ; thus since ejm is more than a thousand times efM, 
it follows that M must be more than a thousand times m. Thus 
the mass of the negative ion is exceedingly small compared with 
the mass of the atom of hydrogen, the smallest mass recognized in 
chemistry. The production of negative ions thus involves the 
splitting up of the atom, as from a collection of atoms something 
is detached whose mass is less than that of a single atom. It is 
important to notice in connexion w'lth this subject that an entirely 
different line of argument, based on the Zeeman effect (see Mag- 
neto-Optics), leads to the recognition of negatively electrified 
particles for which elm is of the same order as that deduced from 
the consideration of purely electrical phenomena. These small 
negatively electrified particles are called corpuscles. The latest 
determinations of ejm for corpuscles available are the following: — 
Observer ejm 

Classen (Der, dettt phys. Ges. 6, p 700) . . 1*7728 v 

Bucherer (Atm, der Phv^ , 28, p 513) . . i 703 v 

It follows from electrical theory that when the corpuscles 
are moving with a velocity comparable with that of light their 
masses increase rapidly with their velocity. This effect has been 
detected by Kauffmann (Gott, Nach., Nov. 8, iqoi), who used the 
corpuscles shot out from radium, some of which move witli 
velocities only a few per cent less than that of light. Other 
experiments on this point have been made by Bucherer (Afvi. der 
Phys. 28, p. 513). 

Conductivity Produced by Ultra-Violet Light, — So much use has 
been made in recent times of ultra-violet light for producing 
ions that it is desirable to give some account of the electrical 
effects produced by light. The discovery by Hertz {Wted. Ann, 
31, p. 983) in 1887, that the incidence of ultra-violet light on a 
spark gap facilitates the passage of a spark, led to a series of 
investigations by Hallwachs, Hoor, Righi and Stoletow', on the 
effect of ultra-violet light on electrified bodies. These researches 
have shown that a freshly cleaned metal surface, charged with 
negative electricity, rapidly loses its charge, however small, when 
exposed to ultra-violet light, and that if the surface is insulated 
and without charge initially, it acquires a positive charge under 


the influence of the light. The ipagnitude of this fwsitive charge 
may be very much increased by directing a blast of air on the plate. 
This, as Zeleny {PhU, Mag, [5], 45> p. 272) showed, has the effect 
of blowing from the neighbourhood of the plate negatively 
electrified gas, which has similar properties to the charged gas 
obtained by the separation of ions from a gas exposed to Rdntgen 
rays or uranium radiation. If the metal plate is positively 
electrified, there is no loss of electrification caused by ultra-violet 
light. This has been questioned, but a very careful examination 
of the question by Els ter and Gcitel {Wied, Ann, 57, p. 24) has 
shown that the apparent exceptions are due to the accidental 
exposure to reflected ultra-violet light of metal surfaces in the 
neighbourhood of the plate negatively electrified by induction, 
so that the apparent loss of charge is due to negative electricity 
coming up to the plate, and not to positive electricity going away 
from it. The ultra-violet light may be obtained from an arc- 
lamp, the effectiveness of which is increased if one of the terminals 
is made of zinc or aluminium, the light from these substances 
being very rich in ultra-violet rays ; it may also be got very 
conveniently by sparking with an induction coil between zinc 
or cadmium terminals. Sunlight is not rich in ultra-violet light, 
and does not produce anything like so great an effect as the arc 
light. Elster and Geitel, who have investigated with great success 
the effects of light on electrified bodies, have shown that the more 
electro-positive metals lose negative charges when exposed to 
ordinary light, and do not need the presence of the ultra-violet 
rays Thus they found that amalgams of sodium or potassium 
enclosed in a glass vessel lose a negative charge when exposed to 
daylight, though the glass stops the small amount of ultra-violet 
light left in sunlight after its passage through the atmosphere. 
If sodium or potassium be employed, or, whal is more convenient, 
the mercury-like liquid obtained by mixing .sodium and potassium 
in the proportion of their combining weights, they found that 
negative electrii'ity was discharged by an ordinary petroleum 
lamp. If the still more electro-positive metal rubidium is used, 
the discharge can be produced by the light from a glass rod just 
heated to redness ; but there is no discharge till the glass is lumi- 
nous. Elster and Geitel arrange the metals in the following order 
for the facility with which negative electrification is discharged 
by light : rubidium, potassium, alloy of sodium and potassium, 
sodium, lithium, magnesium, thallium, zinc With copper, 
platinum, lead, iron, cadmium, carbon and mercury the effects 
with ordinary light are too small to be appreciable. The order 
is the same as that in Volta's electro-chemical series. With 
ultra-violet light the different metals show much smaller differ- 
ences in their power of discharging negative electricity than they 
do with ordinary light. Elster and Geitel found that the ratio of 
the photo-electric effects of two metals exposed to approximately 
monochromatic light depended upon the wave-length of the light, 
different metals showing a maximum sensitiveness in different 
parts of the spectrum. This is shown by the following table for 
the alkaline metals. The numbers in the table are the rates of 
emission of negative electricity under similar circumstances. The 
rate of emission under the light from a petroleum lamp was 
taken as unity • — 



Blue. 

Yellow. 

Orange 

Red. 

Kb . 

. . *1(1 

•64 

•33 

■‘^39 

Na 

• *37 


•14 

•009 

K 

• *57 

•07 

•04 

•002 


The table show's that the absorption of light by the metal has 
great influence on the photo-electric effect, for while potassium 
is more sensitive in blue light than sodium, the strong absorption 
of yellow light by sodium makes it more than five times more 
sensitive to this light than potassium. Stoletow, at an early 
period, called attention to the connexion between strong absorp- 
tion and photo-electric fffects. He showed that water, which 
does not absorb to any great extent either the ultra-violet or 
visible rays, does not show any photo-electric effect, while 
strongly coloured solutions, and especially solutions of fluorescent 
substances such as methyl green or methyl violet, do so to a very 
considerable extent ; indeed, a solution of methyl green is more 
sensitive than zinc. Hallwachs {Wied, Ann. 37, p. 666) proved 
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that in liquids showing photo-electric effects there is always strong 
absorption ; we may, however, have absorption without th^e 
effects. Phosphorescent substances, such as calcium sulphide 
show this effect, as also do various specimens of fluor-spar. As 
phosphorescence and fluorescence are probably accompanied by 
a very intense absorption by the surface layers, the evidence is 
strong that to get the photo-electric effects we must have strong 
absorption of some kind of light, either visible or ultra-violet. 

If a conductor A is placed near a conductor B exposed to ultra- 
violet light, and if B is made the negative electrode and a differ- 
ence of potential established between A and B, a current of 
electricity will flow between the conductors. The relation be- 
tween the magnitude of the current and the difference of potential 

when A and B arc parallel 
plates has been investi- 
gated by Siolttov/i Journal 
de physique, 1890, ii, 
p. 469), von Schweidlcr 
(WtefL Ber.j 1899, P* 
273) and Varley (PhtL 
Trans, A., 1904, 202, p. 
439). The results of some 
of Varley ’s experiments are 
represented in the curves 
shown in fig. 14, in which 
the ordinates are the cur- 
rents and the abscissae the 
potentials. It will be seen 
that when the pressure is 
exceedingly low the cur- 
rent is independent of the 
potential difference and 
is equal to the negative 
charge carried off in unit 
time by the corpuscles 
emitted from the surface 
exposed to the light. At 
higher pressures the cur- 
rent rises far above these \alues and increases rapidly with the 
potential difference. This is due to the corpuscles emitted by the 
illuminated surface acquiring under the electric field such high 
velocities that when they strike against the molecules of the gas 
through which they are passing they ionize them, producing fresh 
10ns which can carry on additional current. The relation l)€tween 
the current and the potential difference in this case is in accord- 
ance with the results of the theory of ionization by collision. 
The corpuscles emitted from a body under the action of ultra- 
violet light start from the surface with a finite velocity. The 
\ elocity IS not the same for all the corpuscles, nor indeed could 
we expect that it should be : for as Ladenburg has shown 
{Ann. der Phys\, 1903, 12, p. 558) the seat of their emission is not 
confined to the surface layer of the illuminated metal but extends 
to a layer of finite, though small, thickness. Thus the particles 
which start deep down will have to force their way through a 
layer of metal before they reach the surface, and in doing so will 
have their velocities retarded by an amount depending on the 
thickness of this layer. The variation in the velocity of the 
corpuscles is shown in the following table, due to Lenard (Ann. 
der Phys., 1902, 8, p. 149) 



Coipuscl(^s emitted with 
velocities between 12 and 

8 X cm Sec 

with \'elocities between 8 and 

4 X 10^ cm sec 

with velocities between 4 and 

o X 10’ cm sec 

Corpuscles only emitted with 
tne help of an external 
electric field 


Carbon. 

PUtmum. 

Alummium. 

0*000 

0*000 

i 

0*004 

0*049 

«*I 55 

; 0*151 

0*07 

0*65 

' 0-49 

0*28 

0 21 

0-35 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 


If the illuminated surface is completely surrounded by an envelope 
of the same metal insulated from and completely shielded from 
the light, the emission of the negative corpuscles from the illumi- 
nated surface would go on until the potential difference V 
between this surface and the envelope became .so great that the 
corpuscles with the greatest velocity lost their energy before 
reaching the envelope, t.e. if m is the mass, e the charge on a 
corpuscle, v the greatest velocity of projection, until 
Tlie values found for V by different observers are not very 
consistent. Lenard found that V for aluminium was about 3 
volts and for platinum 2, Millikan and Winchester (Phil. 
Mag., July 1907) found for aluminium V - *738. The apparatus 
used by them was so complex that the interpretation of their 
results is difficult. 

An extremely interesting fact discovered by Lenard is that the 
velocity with which the corpuscles are emitted from the metal is 
independent of the intensity of the incident light. The quantity 
of corpuscles increases with the intensity, l)ut the velocity of the 
individual corpuscles does not It is worthy of notice that in 
other cases when negative corpuscles arc emitted from metals, 
i s for example when the metals are exposed to cathode rays, 
Canal-strahlen, or Rontgen rays, the \ elocity of the emitted 
corpuscles is independent of the intensity of the primary radia- 
tion which excites them. The velocity is not, however, independ- 
ent of the nature of the primary rays. Thus when light is used 
to produce the emission of corpuscles the velocity, as Ladenburg 
has shown, depends on the w^avc length of the light, increasing 
as the wave length diminishes. The velocity of corpuscles 
emitted under the action of cathode rays is greater than that 
of those ejected by light, while the incidence of Rontgen rays 
produces the emission of corpuscles moving much more rapidly 
than those in the cases already mentioned, and the harder the 
primary rays the greater is the velocity of the corpuscles. 

The importance of the fact that the velocity and therefore the 
energy of the corpuscles emitU'd from the metal is independent 
of the intensity of the incident light can hardly be overestimated. 
It raises the most fundamental questions as to the nature of light 
and the constitution of the molecules What is the source of 
the energy possessed by these corpuscles ? Is it the light, or in the 
stores of internal energy possessed by the molecule ? Let us 
follow the consequences of supposing that the energy comes from 
the light. Then, since the energy is independent of the intensity 
of the light, the electric forces wffiich liberate the corpuscles must 
also be independent of that intensity. But this cannot be the 
case if, as 1^ usually assumed in the electromagnetic theor\% the 
wave front consists of a uniform distribution of electric force 
without structure, for in this case the magnitude of the electric 
force is proportional to the square root of the intensity. On the 
emission theory of light a difficulty of this kind would not arise, 
for on that theory the energy m a luminiferous particle remains 
constant as the particle j)ursues its flight through space. Thus any 
process which a single particle is able to effect by virtue of its 
energy will be done just as well a thousand miles away from the 
source of light as at the source itself, though of course in a given 
space there will not be nearly so many particles to do this piocess 
far from the source as there arc close in. Thus, if one of the 
particles when it struck against a piece of metal caused the 
ejection of a corpuscle with a given velocity, the velocity of 
emission would not depend on the intensity of the liglit. Tliere 
does not seem any reason for believing that the electromagnetic 
theory is inconsistent with the idea that on this theory, as on the 
emission theory, the energy in the light wave may instead of being 
uniformly distributed through space be concentrated in bundles 
which ocjcupy only a small fraction of the volume traversed by 
the light, and that as the wave travels out the bundles get farther 
apart, the energy in each remaining undiminished. Some such 
view of the structure of light seems to be required to account for 
the fact that when a plate of metal is struck by a wave of ultra- 
violet light, it w^ould take years before the corpuscles emitted 
from the metal would fequal in number the molecules on the 
surface of the metal plate, and yet on the ordinary theor\^ of 
each one of these is without interruption exposed to the action of 
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light. The fact d^scoi^ered by E. Eadeuburg, (Verh, d, 
dmts^k physik Ge^, % p. 504) that tbft velocity with which 
the corpuscles are ejpitted depends on the wave length of the 
light suggests that the energy in each bundle depends upon the 
wave length and increases as the wave length diminishes. 

These considerations illustrate tlie evidence afiorded by photo- 
electric effects on the nature of light ; these effects may also 
have a deep significance with regard to the structure of matter* 
The fact timt the energy of the individual corpuscles is independ- 
ent of the intensity of the light might be explained by the 
hypotliosis that the energy of the corpuscles does not come from 
the light but from the energy stored up in tlie molecules of the 
metal exposed to the light. We may suppose that under the 
action of the light some of the molecules are thrown into an, 
unstable state and explofie, ejecting corpuscles ; the light in this 
case acts only as a trigger to liberate the energy in the atom, and 
it is this energy and not that of the light which goes into the 
corpuscles. In this way the velocity of the corpuscles would be 
indepenrient of the intensity of the light. But it may he ashed, 
is this view consistent with the result obtained by Ladenburg 
that the velocity of the corpuscles depends upon the nature of 
the light ? If light of a definite wave length expelled corpuscles 
with a definite and uniform velocity, it would be very improbable 
tliat the emission of the corpuscles is due to an explosion of the 
atoms. The experimental facts as far as they are known at 
present do not allow us to say that tlie connexion between tlie 
velocity of the corpuscles and , the wave length of the light is of 
this definite character, and a connexion such as a gradual increase 
of average velocity as the wave length of the light diminishes, 
would be quite consistent with the view that the corpuscles are 
ejected by the explosion of the atom. For in a complex thing like 
an atom there may be more than one system which liecomcs un- 
stable when exposed to light. Let us suppose that there are 
two sucli systems, A and B, of which B ejects the corpuscles with 
the greater velocity. If B is more sensitive to the short waves, 
and A to the long ones, tlien as the wave length of the light 
diminishes tlic proportion of the corpuscles which come from B 
will increase, and as these are the faster, the average velocity of 
the corpuscles emitted will also increase. And although the 
potential acquired by a perfectly insulated piece of metal when 
exposed to ultra-violet light would depend only on the velocity 
of the fastest corpuscles and not upon their number, in practice 
perfect insulation is unattainable, and the potential actually 
acquired is determined by tlic condition that the gain of negative 
(dcctricity by the metal through lack of insulation, is ccjual to the 
loss by the emission of negatively electrified corpuscles. The 
potential acquired will fall below that corresponding to perfect 
insulation by an amount depending on the number of the faster 
corpuscles emitted, and the potential will rise if the proportion of 
the rapidly moving corpuscles is increased, even though there is 
no increase in their velocity. It is interesting to compare other 
cases in which corpuscles are emitted with the case of ultra-violet 
light. When a metal or gas is bombarded by catliode rays it 
emits corpuscles and the velocity of these is found to be independ- 
ent of the velocity of the cathode rays which excite them ; the 
velocity is greater than for corpuscles emitted under ultra-violet 
light. Again, when bodies arc exposed to Rontgen rays they emit 
corpuscles moving with a much greater velocity than those 
excited by cathode rays, but again the velocity does not depend 
upon the intensity of the rays altliough it does to some extent 
on their hardness. In the case of cathode and Rontgen rays, the 
velocity with which the corpuscles are emitted seems, as far as we 
know at present, to vaiy slightly, but only slightly, with the 
nature of the substance on which the rays fall. May not this 
indicate that the first effect of the primary rays is to detach a 
neutral doublet, consisting of a positive and negative charge, 
this doublet being the same from whatever system it is detached ? 
And that the doublet is unstable and explodes, expelling the 
negative charge with a high velocity, and the positive one, 
having a much larger charge, with a much smaller velocity, 
the momentum of the negative charge being equal to that of the 
positive. 


Up to now we have been comidering the effects produced when 
light is incident on metals. Lenardi found (and the result has 
been confirmed by the experiments of J. J. Thomson and 
Lyman) that certain kinds of ultra-violet, light ionize a gas 
when they pass through. The type of ultra-violet light 
which produces this effect is so easily absorbed that it is 
stopped by a layer a few millimetres thick of air at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Imhaimx by Collmm, — When the ionization of the gas is 
produced by external agents such as Rontgen rays or ultra- 
violet light, the electric field produces a current by setting the 
positive 10ns moving in one direction, and the negative ones in the 
opposite ; it makes use of ions already made and does not itself 
give rise to ionization. In many cases, however, such as in 
electric sparks, there are no external agents to produce ionization 
and the dectric field has to produce the ions as well as set them in 
I motion. When the ionization is produced by external means the 
.smallest electric field is able to produce a current through the 
"gas ; when, however, these external means are absent no current 
jis produced unless the strength of the electric field exceeds a 
1 certain critical value, which depends not merely upon the nature 
*of the gas but also upon the pressure and the dimensions of 
the vessel in which it is contained. The variation of the electric 
field required to produce discharge can be completely explained 
if we suppose that the ionization of the gas is produced by the 
impact with its molecules of corpuscles, and in certain cases of 
positive ions, which under the influence of the electric field 
have acquired considerable kinetic energy. We have direct 
evidence that rapidly moving corpuscles are able to ionize 
molecules against which they strike, for the cathode rays consist 
of such corpuscles, and these when they pass through a gas 
produce large amounts of ionization. Suppose then that we 
have in a gas exposed to an electric field a few corpuscles. These 
will be set in motion by the field and will acquire an amount 
of energy in proportion to the product of the electric force, 
their cliarge, and the distance travelled in the direction of the 
electric field between two collisions with the molecules of the 
gas. If this energy is sufficient to give them the ionizing property 
PQSscssed by cathode rays, then when a corpuscle strikes against 
a molecule it will detach another corpuscle ; this under the action 
of the electric field will acquire enough energy to produce 
corpuscles on its own account, and so as the corpuscles move 
tlirough the gas their number will increase m geometrical pro- 
gression. Thus, though there were but few corpuscles to begin 
with, there may be great ionization after these have been 
driven some distance through the gas by the electric field. 

The number of ions produced by collisions can bo calculated by 
the following metliod. Let the electiic force be parallel to the axis 
of Xy and let n be the number of corjiusclcs per unit volume at a placi* 
fixed by the co-ordmate x , then m unit lime these corpuscles will 
make wufk collisions with the molecules, if w is the velocity of a 
corpuscle and \ the mean free path ot a corpuscle When the 
corpuscles are moving fast enough to produce 10ns by colUvSion then 
velocities are very much greater than those they would possess at 
the same temperature if they were not acted on by electrical force, 
and so we may regard the velocities as being parallel to the axis of x 
and determined by the electric force and the mean free path of the 
corjnisclcs. We have to consider how many of the nu\k colhsionH 
which take place per second will produce 10ns. We should expect 
that the ionization of a molecule would require a certain amount of 
energy, so that if the energy of the corpuscle fell below this amount 
no ionization would take place, while if the energy of the corpuscle 
were exceedingly large, every collision would result in ionization. 
We shall suppose that a certain fraction of the number of collisions 
result m ionization and that this fraction is a function of the energy 
poSi>cssed by the corpuscle when it collides against the molecules. 
This energy is proportional to XeX when X is the electric force, 
e the charge on the cprpuscle, and X the mean free jiath. If the 
fraction of collisions which produce ionization is /(X^X), then 
the number of ions produced pei cubic centimetre per second is 
f{Xe\)nufK If the collision® follow each other with great rapidity 
so that a molecule has not had time to recover from one collision 
before it is struck again, the effect of collisions might be cumulative, 
so that a succession of collisions might give rise to ionization, though 
none of the collisions would produce an ion by itself. In this case / 
would involve the frequency of the collisions as well as the energy 
of the corpuscle ; in other words, it might depend on the current 
through the gas as well as upon the intensity of the electric field. 
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We shall) howiever^ to begiofwvlih) amme t^at the cniMit w to siioaU 
that this cumulative eilect nmy^^ negleotedi 
Let us now consider the rate of increase, in the number of 
corouscles per unit volume. In consequence of the collisions, 
/(XSfXjww/X corpuscles are produced pet second ; in consequence 
of the motion of the corpuscles, the number which leave unit volume 

per second is greater than those which enter it by ^(n«) ; while in a 

certain number of collisions a corpuscle will stick to the molecule and 
will thus cease to be a free corpuscle I.et the fraction of the number 
of collisions in which this occurs be p. Thus the gain in the number 

of corpuscles is /(X^\)««/X, whih^ the loss is ^(n«) + | 9 ^ ; hence 


dt 




pnu 
\ ‘ 


When things ate in a steady state dhjdtzAt)^ and wc have 

ai(/(X«X) - (Synw. 


If the current is so small that the electrical changes in the gas ai^ 
not able to produce any appreqiablo variations m the field, X will be 
constant and we get wtiaC^, where aa= {/(X<f\) - | 3 }/X If wo take 
the origin from which we measure x at the cathode^, C is the value 
of nu at the cathode, i,e, it is the number of corpuscles emitted per 
unit area of the cathode per unit time ; this is equal to to/<* if H 
the quantity of negative electricitj^ coming from unit area of the 
cathode per second, and the electric charge carried by a corpuscle 
Hence we have If I is the distance between the anode 

and the cathode, the value of nue^ when x^l, is the current passing 
through unit area of the gas, if we neglect the electricity earned by 
negatively electrified earners other than corpuscles. Hence f 
Thus the current between the plates mci eases in geometrical 
progression with the distance between the plates. 

By measuring the variation of the current as the distance between 
the plates is increased, Townsend, to whom we owe much of our 
knowledge on this subiect, determined the value.s of a for different 
values of X and for different pressures for air, hydrogen and carbonic 
acid gas (Phtl Mag, [6], J, p 198) Since X vanes inversely as the 
pressine, we see that a may be wiitten m the form p0(X/p) or 
a/X=:F(X/p) The following are some of the values of a found by 
Townsend fci air 


XVoUs 

Pressure 

Prcsbuic 

Pressure 

Prcssuic 

Pressure 

pci cm 

•17 mm. 

• 38 mm. 

1*10 mm 

2-1 mm. 

4*1 mm 

20 

•24 





4 <. 

•65 

•34 




80 


i i 

‘45 

•13 


I 20 

I 8 

2 0 

!•! 

•42 

13 

160 

2M 

2*8 

2-0 

•9 

•28 

i 200 1 

j 

V 4 

2*8 

i-O 

*5 

240 

2*45 ! 

3*8 

4 0 

^*35 

•99 

320 

2 7 

4 5 

5 5 

4*0 

2 I 

400 


5*0 

6 8 

6*0 

3 -^ 

480 

3-15 

3 -4 

8*0 ! 

7 8 

5 3 

5 f '0 j 


3-8 

9 3 * 

9-4 

7 -r 

640 j 

1 3 *25 

6 2 

1 10 6 

: 10 8 

1 8 9 


We see from this table that lot a given value of X, a for small pres- 
sures increases as the pressure increases , it attains a maximum at a 
particular pressure, and then diminishes as the pressure increases. 
The increase in the pressure inci eases the number of collisions, but 
diminishes the energy acquired by the corpuscle m the electric 
field, and thus diminishes the change of any one collision resulting 
in ionization. If we suppose the field is so strong that at some 
particular pressure tlie energy acquired by the corpuscle is well 
above the value required to ionize at each collision, then it is evident 
that increasing the number of collisions will increase the amount 
of ionization, and theicfore a, and a cannot begin to dimmish until 
the pressure has incicaijGd to^ such an extent that tlie mean free 
path of a corpuscle m so small that the energy actiuired by the 
corpuscle from the dectnc field falls below the value when each 
colhsion results m ionization. 

The value of p, when X is givtm» ^or which a is a maximum, is 
proportional to X ; this follows at once from the fact th^ a is of the 
mrm X.F(X/>). The value of X/fi for wliich F(X/p) is a maximum 
IS seen from the preceding table to be about 420, when X is, expressed 
in volts per centimetre and' p iit millimetres Of mercury. The 
maximum value of T‘{Xlp) is aViout 1/60. Since the current passing 
between two planes at a distance I apart is or 

since the force between the plates is supposed tO' be uniform, 
XI x» equal to V, the poteixtial between the plates; hence the 
^rent between the plates is and the greatest value 

it can have is Thus the ratio between tlie current between 

the plates when there is ioniratipn and when there is none cannot 
1 ^ greater than when V ii measured ih volts, This result is 
based on Towitsend*8 experimente' witih very weak currents ; we 
must remember, however, that when the ooliisiofia' are so fitquent 


that tlie ofiectsof coUiaions can accumulate, a may have much laigtn 
values than when the current is small. In some experiments made 
by Jf. J. Thomson with intense currents from catliodcs covered 
with hot lime, the increase lU the current when the ])Otential difference 
was 60 volts, instead of being e times the current when there was no 
ionization, as the preceding theory indicates, was several hundred 
times that value, thus muicating a great increase in a witli tlic 
strength of the current. 

Townsend has sho^ that we can deduce from the values of a the 
. mean free path of a corpuscle For if the ionization is due to the 
coUisions Mrith the corpuscles, then unless one collision detaches 
more than one coqiuscfe the maximum numbei of coipuscles pio- 
i duced will be equal to the number of collisions When each collision 
results in the production of a corpuscle, a~ i/X and is independent 
i of the strength of the electric fidcf Hence wc see that the value of 
tt, when it is independtent of the electric field, is equal to the reciprocal 
of the free path Thus from the table we infer that at a pressure 
of 17 mm. the mean free path is 1/325 cm. ; hence at i mm the mean 
free path of a corpuscle is i/xg cm Townsend has shown that this 
value of the mean free path agrees well with the value i/zi cm 
deduced from the kinetic theory of gases fbr a corpuscle moving 
through air. By measuring the values of a for hydrogen and carbonic 
acid gas Townsend and Kirby {Phil Mag [6], i, p 630) showed 
; that me mean free paths for corpuscles m these gases are respectively 
I 1/11*5 and 1/20 cm at a pressure of i mm. Those results again agree 
well with the values given by the kinetic theory of gases 

If the number of positive ions per unit volume is nt and r is the 
velocity, we have nuf-hmveszt, where ? is the current through unit 
area of the gas Since and t = when I is the distance 

' between the plates, wc see that 

nu/mv , 

n V 
m~u 

Since vju is a very small quantity we see that n will be less than m 
except when is small, t e except clos<‘ to the anode. 1 hus 

there will be an excess of positive electricity from the cathode almost 
up to the anode, while close to the anode there will be an excess ot 
negative. This distribution of elcctiicity will make the electric 
force duaunish from the cathode to the place where there is as much 
positive as negative electricity, where it wall have its nummum 
value, and then increase up to the anode. 

The expression applies to the case when there is no source 

of ionization in the gas other than the collisions , if in addition to 
this there is a souice of uniform ionization producing q 10ns per cubic 
centimetre, wc can easily show that 

1). 

01 

With regard to the minimum energy w*hich must be possessed by a 
corpu.scle to enable it to produce 10ns by collision, Townsend [loc 
ett ) came to the conclusion that to ionize air the corpuscle must 
possess an amount of energy equal to that acqiuicd by the fall of its 
charge through a potential difference of about 2 volts. This is also 
the value arrived at by H A. Wilson by entirely difieient considera- 
tions. Stark, however, gives 17 volts as the nimimiun loi ionization. 
The energy depends upon the nature of the gas, recent cxiicnments by 
Dawes and Gill and Pedduck (Phil Mag , Aug ixjoS) have shown that 
it IS smaller for helium than for air, hvclrogen, or carbonic acid gas 

If there is no external source of ionization and no emission of 
corpuscles from the cathode, then it is evident that even if some 
corpuscles happened to be present in the gas when the electric 
field were applied, we could not get a permanent current by 
the aid of collisions made liy these corpuscles For under the 
electric field, the corpuscles would be driven from the cathode 
to the anode, and in a short time all the corpuscles originall) 
present in the gas and those produced bv them would be driven 
from the gas against the anode, and if there was no source from 
which fresh corpuscles could be introduced into the gas the 
current wouild cease. The current, however, could be maintained 
indefinitely if the positive ions in their journey back to the cathode 
also produced ions \yy collisions, for then wc should have a kind 
of regenerative process by which the supply of corpuscles could 
be continually renewed. To maintain the current it is not neces- 
sary that the ionksation resulting from the positive ions should be 
anything like as great as that from the negative, as the investiga- 
tion ^iven below shows a very small amount of ionization by the 
positive ions will suffice to maintain the current. The existence 
of ionization by collision with positive ions has been proved by 
Townsend. Another method by which the current could be 
and is maintained is by the anode emitting corpuscles under the 
impact of the positive ions driven against it by the electric field. 
J. J. Thomson has shown by direct experiment that positively' 
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electrified particles when they strike against a metal plate cause 
the metal to emit corpuscles (J. J. Thomson, C(tmb. Phil, 
Soc, 13, p. 212 ; Austin, Phys, Rev, 22, p. 312). If we assume 
that the number of corpuscles emitted by the plate in one second 
is proportional to the energy in the positive ions which strike 
the plate in that second, we can readily find an expression for 
the difference of potential which will maintain without any 
external ionization a current of electricity through the gas. 
As this investigation brings into prominence many of the most 
important features of the electric discharge, we shall consider it 
in some detail. 


Ixjt us suppose that the electrodes are parallel plates of metal at 
right angles to the axis of .r, and that at the cathode x=o and at the 
anode d being thus the distance between the plates Let us 
also suppose that tlie current of electricity flowing between the plates 
JH so small that the electrification between the plates due to the 
accumulation of ions is not sufficient to disturb appreciably the 
electric field, which we regard as uniform between the plates, the 
electric force being equal to V/<f, where V is the potential difference 
between the plates The number of positive 10ns produced per 
second in a layer of gas between the planes x and x-\-dx is anu.dx. 
Here n is the number of corpuscles per unit volume, a the coefficient 
of lonuation (for strong electric field a—i/X', where X' is the mean 
free path of a corpuscle), and u the velocity of a corpuscle parallel 
to X. Wo have seen that where is the number of 

corpuscles emitted per second by unit area of the cathode Thus 
the niimbei of positive ions pioduccd in the layer is If 

these went stiaight to the cathode without a collision, each of them 
would have received an amount of kinetic energy Yexjd when 
they struck tli(’ cathode, and the energy of the group of ions would 
be \exld The positive ions will, however, collide with 
the molecule.s of the gas through which they are passing, and this 
will dimmish the energy they possess when they reach the cathode. 

The <liminution in the energy will increase m geometrical pro- 
portion with the length of path travelled by the ion and will thus 
be proportional to will be proportional to the number of 

collisions and will thus be proportional to the pressure of the gas 
Thus tlie kinetic energy possessed by the 10ns when they reach the 
cathode will be 

e-'fix . V {ex/d) . atQc'^^dx , 

and E, the total amount of enen*gy in the positive 10ns which reach 
the cathode in unit tinu', will be given by the equation 


r- ^ I e~iP-a.)rxdx 
a Jo 

^ Y'“J" ( __ l_ _ (-W - aWf 


(;a-a)»+(; 9 ^a)}} 


(I) 


If the numbci of corpuscles emitted bv the cathode m unit time is 
proportional to this energy w^e have w^herc h is a constajit , 

uenc(' bv eejuation (i) we have 

d 

kea ' 1' 

where 

Since both ft and a are jiroportional to the pressure, I and {ft-dfd/a 
fire both functions ot the product of the pressiiie and the spark 
length, hence we see tnat V is expressed by an equation of the torm 

V=^-/{M (a). 


where f{pd) denotes a function of pd^ and neithci p nor d enter into 
tlie cxpiession for V except in this product. Thus the potential 
difference required to produce discharge is constant as long as the 
product of the pressure and spark length remains constant , in 
other words, the spark potential is constant as long as the mass 
of the gas between the electrodes is constant. Thus, for example, 
if we halve the pressure the same jiotential difference will produce 
a spark of twice the length. This law, which was discovered by 
Paschen for fairly long sparks {Annalen, 37, p. 79), and has been 
showm by Carr {Phtl, Trans , 190 to hold for short ones, is one ot 
the most impoitant properties of the electric discharge. 

\Vc see fiom the expression for V that when (ft-a)d is very large 

Vs=(^-a)V/Aea. 

Thus V becomes infinite when d is infinite. Again w'hen (fl--a)d 
IS very small w'c find 

V = J /head ; 

thus V IS again infinite when d is nothing There must therefore 
be some value of d interrpediate between zero and infinity for which 
V is a minimum. This value is got by finding in the iisiial w»ay the 


value of df which makes the expression for V given in equation (i) 
a minimum. Wo find that d must satisfy the equation 

I 4 . (/3 - a)if+ (j9 » tt.tf)*}. 

We find by a process of trial and error that (ft-a)d^fS is approxi- 
mately a solution of this equation ; hence the distance for minimum 
potential is x * 8/03 -a). Smee ft and a arc both proportional to the 
pressure, we see that the critical spark length varies inversely as 
the pressure. If we substitute this value in the expression for V, 
we find that V, the minimum spark potential, is given by 

‘a Ae * 


Since ft and a arc each proportional to the pressure, the minimum 
potential is independent of the pressure of the gas. On this view 
the minimum potential depends upon the metal of w hich the cathode 
IS made, since M measures the number of corpuscles emitted per unit 
tune by the cathode when struck by positive ions carrying unit 
energy, and unless ft bears the same ratio to a for all gases the 
mmimum potential will also vary with the gOvS. The measurements 
which have been made of the “ cathode fall of potential," which as 
we shall see is equal to the minimum potential reciuired to produce a 
spark, show that this quantity varies with the material of which the 
cathode is made and also with the nature of the gas. Since a metal 
plate, when bombarded by positive ions, emits corpuscles, the effect 
we have been considering must jilay a part m the discharge , it is 
not, however, the only effect which has to be considered, for as 
Townsend has shown, positive ions when moving above a certain 
speed ionize the gas, and cause it to emit corpuscles It is thus 
necessary to lake into account the ionization of the positive 10ns. 

Let m be tlie number of positive 10ns per unit volume, and w 
their velocity, the number of collisions which occur in one .second 
in one cubic centimetre of the gas will be proportional to mwp, 
where p is the pressure of the gas. Let the number of ions which 
result from these collisions be yniw ; y will be a function of p and 
of the strength of the electric field. Let as before m be the number 
of corpuscles per cubic centimetre, u their velocity, and anu the 
number of 10ns which result in one second from the collisions between 
the corpuscles and the gas The number of 10ns produced per 
.second per cubic centimetre is equal to anuAymw , hence when 
things arc in a steady state 

^^{nu) = anu-\-yntw, 

and 

»(nu‘^mw)=s.i, 

where e is the charge on the ion and t the current through the gas. 
The solution of these equations when the field is iinifoim between the 
plates, IS 

- 7j/(a ~ 7), emw^ 4-a*/(a-7), 

where (' is a constant of integration If there is no emission of 
positive 10ns from the anode enu^i^ when x — d. Determining C 
Irom this condition we find 

enu^r - - 7^^, = i ~ 

If the cathode did not emit any corpuscles owing to the bombaid- 
mont by positive 10ns, the condition that the charge should be 
maintaineci is that there should be enough positive 10ns at the cathode 
to carry the current, t.c. that emw — t , when x — o^ the condition 
gives 

7I =0, 

0-71 J 


or 

€^/a = €y^/y. 

Since a and 7 are both of the form pf{X/p) and X = V/if, we see that 
V will be a function of pd, m agreement with Paschen's law. If we 
take into account both the ionization of the gas and the emission 
of corpu.sclcs by the metal wc can easily show that 


.}]■ 


I .(e+y-a)df 

a -7 d L(ff + 7 - \{ft + y^a}^ ft-^y- 

where k and ft have the same meaning as in the previous investigation. 
When d is large, is also large; hence m order that the left- 

hand side of this equation should not be negative 7 must be less 


than as this diminishes as d increases we see that when 

the sparks are very long discharge will take place, practically as 
soon as 7 has a finite value, t e as soon as the positive ions begin to 
produce fresh ions by their collisions. 


In the preceding investigation we have supposed that the 
electric field between the plates was uniform ; if it were not 
uniform we could get discfiarges produced by very much smaller 
differences of potential than are necessary in a uniform field. 
For to maintain the discharge it is not necessary that the positive 
ions should act as ionizers all along their path ; it is sufficient 
that they should do so in the neighbourhood of cathode. Thus 
if we have a strong field close to the cathode we might still get 
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the discharge though the rest of the field were comparatively 
weak. Such a distribution of electric force requires, however, 
a great accumulation of charged ions near the cathode; until 
these ions accumulate the field will be uniform. If the uniform 
field existing in tlie gas before the discharge begins were strong 
enough to make the corpuscles produce ions by collision, but not 
strong enough to make the positive ions act as ionissers, there 
would be some accumulation of ions, and the amount of this 
accumulation would depend upon the number of free corpuscles 
originally present in the gas, and upon the strength of the electric 
field. If the accumulation were sufficient to make the field 
near the cathode so strong that the positive ions could produce 
fresh ions either by collision with the cathode or ^>vith the gas, 
the discharge would pass through the gas ; if not, there will l>e no 
continuous discharge. As the amount 
of the accumulation depends on the 
number of corpuscles present in the gas, 
we can understand how it is that after 
a spark has passed, leaving for a time 
a supply of corpuscles behind it, it is 
easier to get a discharge to pass through 
the gas than it was before. 

The inequality of the electric field in 
the gas when a continuous discharge is 
passing through it is very obvious when 
the pressure of the gas is low. In this 
case the discharge presents a highly 
differentiated appearance of which a 
type is represented in fig. 15. Starting 
from the cathode we have a thin velvety 
luminous glow in contact with the sur- 
face ; this glow is 
often called the “ first 
cathode layer/’ Next 
this we have a com- 
paratively dark space 
whose thickness in- 
creases as the pressure 
diminishes ; this is 
dark space,” or the 
“ second cathode layer.” Next this we have 
a luminous position called the “ negative 
glow ” or the “ third cathode layer.” The 
boundary between the second and third layers 
is often veiy sharply defined. Next to the 
third layer we have another dark space called 
the Faraday dark space.” Next to this and reaching up to the 
anode is another region of luminosity, called the “ positive 
column,” sometimes (as in fig. 15, continuous, sometimes ^as 
in fig. 15, b) broken up into light or dark patches called ‘‘stria- 
tions.” The dimensions of the Faraday dark space and the posi- 
tive column vary greatly with the current passing through the 
gas and with its pressure ; sometimes one or 
other of them is absent. These differences 
in appearances are accompanied by great 
difference in the strength of the electric 
field. The magnitude of the electric force 
at different parts of the discharge is repre- 
sented in fig. 16, where the ordinates repre- 
sent the electric force at different parts of 
the tube, the cathode being on the right. 

We see that the electric force is very large indeed between the 
negative glow and the cathode, much larger than in any other 
part of the tube. It is not constant in this region, but increases 
as we approach the cathode. The force reaches a minimum 
either in the negative glow itself or in the part of the Faraday 
dark space just outside, after which it increases towards the 
positive column. In the case of a uniform positive column the 
electric force along it is constant until we get quite close to the 
anode, when a sudden change, called the “anode fall,” takes 
place in the potential. 

The difference of potential between the cathode and the 
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negative glow is called the “ cathode potential fall ” and is 
found to be constant for wide vanations m the pressure of the 
gas and the current passing tlirough. It increases, however, 
considerably when the current through the gas exceeds a certain 
cntical value, depending among other things on the size of the 
cathode. This cathode fall of potential is shown by experiment 
to be very approximately equal to the minimum potential 
difference. The following table contains a comparison of the 
measurements of the cathode fall of potentials in various gases 
made by Warburg (Wted. Ann,, 1887, 31, p. 545, and 1890, 40, 
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p. i), Capstick Rov, Society, 1898,63, p. 356), and Strutt 

{Phil. Trans,, 1900, 193, p. 377), and the measurements by Strutt 
of the smallest difference of potential which will maintain a 
spark through these gases. 


Fig. 15. 
called the “Crookes’s 


Gas, 

Catliode fall in Volts 

Least potential 

1 difference re- 
quired to main- 
tain a Spark 

Platinum Electrodes. 

Aluminium 

HU^ctrodes 

Warburg. 

Caps tick. 

Strutt. 

Warburg. 

Strutt 

Air 

' 340’35<^ 

, , 



341 

H, 

about 300 

298 


168 j 

302-308 

0, . 

1 , 

369 

. . 

1 


No . . 

230 if free | 

232 


207 

251 


from oxygen * 





Hg vapour 

1 340 


. 


. . 

Helium 

i 

. 

226 


261-326 

HoO . . . 

1 

469 



. . 

NHfl 

1 

i 582 





Thus in the cases in which the measurements could be made 
with the greatest accuracy the agi cement between the cathode 
fall and the minimum potential difference is ver>^ dose. The 
cathode fall depends on tlic material of which the terminals 
are made, as is shown by the following tabic due to Mey (Verb, 
deutsch, physik, GeselL, 1903, 5, p. 72). 


Gas 





Electrode 





Pt 

Hg 

Ag 

Cu 

Pc 

Zn 

Al 

Mg 

Ka 

Ka-K 

K 

0, . . 

H, . 

N, . 

Ho 

Argon . 

3^9 
300 ' 
232 
226 1 

1 

226 

i •’ 

295 

280 

230 

•• 

1 • • 

213 

190 

100 

168 

207 

18 s 
178 i 
80 

l6() 

7«’5 

172 

170 

(>9 


The dependence of the minimum potential required to produce 
a spark upon the metal of which the cathode is made has not 
been clef jrly established, some observers being unable to detect 
any difference between the potential required to spark between 
electrodes of aluminium and those of brass, while others thought 
they had detected such a difference. It is only with spaiks 
not much longer than the critical spark length that we could 
hope to detect this difference. When the current through the 
gas exceeds a certain critical value depending among other 
things on the size of the cathode, the cathode fall of potential 
increases rapidly and at the same time the thickness of the dark 
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spaGis* dimkisikoi. Wa may regard the part el the disdbtiigei 
bkweexi the cathode and the mgatke glow as a dischatge taktug^ 
place under mmimumt potential (Merence through a dJatanee 
equal to the critical spark length. An inspection of fig* x6 wiii 
show that we cannot regard the electric field as constant even 
for this miali distance ; it thus becomes a matter of interest to 
know what would be the effect on the minimum potential 
difference required to produce a spark if there were sufficieiiit 
ions present to produce variations in the electric field analogous 
to those represented in fig. i6. If the electric force at a distance 
X from the cathode were proportional to we should have a 
state of things much resembling the distribution of electric 
force near the cathode. If we apply to this distribution the 
methods used above for the case when the fenre was uniform, 
we shall find that the minimum potential is less and the 
critical spark length greater than when the electric force is 
uniform^ 

Potential Difference required to produce a Spark of given Length, 
— ^We may regard the region between the cathode and the negative 
glow as a place for the production of corpu.scles, these corpuscles 
finding their way from this region through the negative glow. 
The parts of this glow towards the anode we may regard as a 
cathode, from which, as from a hot lime cathode, corpuscles are 
emitted. Let us now consider what will happen to these cor- 
puscles shot out from the negative glow with a velocity depending 
on the cathode fall of potential and independent of the pressure. 
These corpuscles will collide with the molecules of the gas, and 
unless there is an external electric field to maintain their velocity 
they will soon come to rest and accumulate in front of the 
negative glow. The electric force exerted by this cloud of 
corpuscles will diminish the strength of tlie electric field in the 
region between the cathode and the negative glow, and thus 
tend to stop the discharge. To keep up the discharge we must 
have a sufficiently strong electric field between the negative 
glow and the anode to remove the corpuscles from this region as 
fast as they are sent into it from the cathode. If, however, 
tliere is no production of ions in the region between the negative 
glow and the anode, all the ions in this region will have come 
from near the cathode and will be negatively charged ; this 
negative electrification will diminish the electric force on the 
cathode side of it and thus tend to stop the discharge. This 
back electric field could, however, he prevented by a little ioniza- 
tion in the region between the anode and glow, for this would 
afford a supply of positive ions, and thus afford an opportunity 
for the pas in this region to have in it as many positive as negative 
ions ; in this case it would not give rise to any back electro- 
motive force. The ionization which produces these positive 
ions may, if the field is intense, be due to the collisions of cor- 
puscles, or it may he due to radiation analogous to ultra-violet, 
or soft Rontgen rays, which have been shown by experiment 
to accompany the discharge. Thus in the most simple conditions 
for discharge we should have sufficient ionization to keep up the 
supply of positive ions, and an electric field strong enough to 
keep the velocity of the negative corpuscle equal to the value 
it has when it emerges from the negative glow. Thus the force 
must be such as to give a constant velocity to the corpuscle. 
Bind since the force required to move an ion with a given velocity 
is proportional to the pressure, this force will be proportional 
to the pressure of the gas. Let us call this force a,p ; then if I 
is the distance of the anode from the negative glow the potential 
difference between these points will be alp. The potential 
difference between the negative glow and the cathode is constant 
and equals r; hence if V is the potential difference between 
the anode and cathode, then V-^c-^cdp, a relation which ex- 
presses the connexion between the potential difference and 
spark length for spark lengths greater than the critical distance. 
It is to be remembered that the result we have obtained' applies 
only to such a case as that indicated above, where the electric 
force is constant along the positive column. Experiments 
with the discharge through gases at low pressure show the 
discharge may’- take other forms. Thus the positive column 
may be striated when the force edmg it is no longer uftiform, 


ot the positive eokmxi inay be absent; the diachiurgiafne^ be 
changed from one of these forms t© anoAert by altering Ae 
entfrent The rektioii between the iKitentiaf the distattce 
between! the efcctrodes. varies greatly, as we might expect, with 
the current pa^ng through the gas. 

The connmion between the potential difference and the 
spark lengA has been made Ae subject of a large number of 
experiments. The first mcasureneDcntfi were made by Lord 
Kdvin in i860, (Collected Paper e out Eketrostaius and Mag^msiism, 
p. 247) ; subsequent experiments have been made by Bailie 
{Ann, de chsmie et it physique^ 5, 2:5, p- 486), Liebig {Phtl. Mag. 
[5], 24, p. 106), PeL%ch!tn(W ted, Anm 37, p. 79), Peace (Proc, Roy. 
Soc,, 1892, 52, p. 99)^ Oi7gl«r (Atm. der Phys, i, p; 159), Starutt 
(Phil. Trans. 193, p. 377), Bouty {Comptes rendusy 131, pp. 469, 
503), Earhart (PhiL Mag. [6], 14^% Caxv (Phil. Trans. ^ 1903), 

Russell (Phil. Mag, [5]^ 64, p. 237), Hobbs (Phil, Mag. [6], 10, 
p. 617), Kinsley (Phd, Mag. [6], 9, 692), Ritter (Ann. der Phys. 
14, p. I r8). The results of their experiments show that for sparks 
considerably longer Aan the critical spark length, the relation 
between the potential difference V and the spark length I may 
be expressed when the electrodes axe large wiA great accuracy 
by the linear relation + where p is the pressure and 
c and b are constants depending on the nature of the gas. When 
the sparks are long the term hip is the most important and the 
sparking potential is proportional to the spark length. Though 
there are considerable discrepancies between the results obtained 
by different observers, these indicate that the production of a 
long spark between large electrodes in air at atmospheric pressure 
requires a potential difference of 30,000 volts for each centimetre 
of spark length. In hydrogen only about half this potential 
difference is required, in carbonic acid gas the potential difference 
is about the same as in air, while Ritter^s experiments show 
that in helium only about one-tenth of this potential difference 
is required. 

In the case when the electric field is not uniform , as for example 
when the discharge takes place between spherical electrodes, 
Russell’s experiments show that the discharge takes place as 
soon as the maximum electric force in the field between the 
electrodes reaches a definite value, which he found was for air at 
atmospheric pressure about 38,000 volts f>er centimetre. 

Very Short Sparks . — Some very interesting experiments on the 
potential difference required to produce exceedingly short sparks 
have been made by Earhart, Hobbs and Kinsley , the length of 
these sparks was comparable with the wave length of sodium 
light. With sparks of these lengths it was found that it was 
possible to get a discharge with less than 330 volts, the minimum 
potential difference in air. The results of these observers show 
that there is no diminution in the minimum potential difference 
required to produce discharge until the spark length gets so small 
that the average electric force between the electrodes amounts to 
about one million volts per centimetre. When the force rises to 
this value a discharge takes place even though the potential 
difference is much less than 330 volts ; in some of Earhart^s 
experiments it was only about 2 volts. This kind of discharge is 
determined not by the condition that the potential difference 
should have a given value, but that the electric force should have 
a given value. Another point in which this discharge differs from 
the ordinary one is that it is influenced entirely by the nature 
of the electrodes and not by the nature or pressure of the gas 
between them, whereas the ordinary discharge is m many cases 
not affected appreciably by changes in the metal of the electrodes, 
but is always affected by changes in the pressure and character 
of the gas between them. Kinsley found that when one of these 
small sparks passed between the electrodes a kind of metallic 
bridge was formed between them, so that they were in metallic 
connerdon, and that the distance between them had to be 
considerably increased before the bridge was broken. Almy 
(Phil. Mag., Sept. 1908), who used very small electrodes, was 
unable to get a discharge vriA lest than the minimum spark 
potential even when the sparic lengA was reduced to one-third of 
the wave length of sodium light. He suggests Aat the dis- 
charges obtained with laiger electrodes fbr smaller voltages* are 
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duel to thfi olmtrt)dea Mug driiggisd toge^M by electrostatic 
attraction^ betwer^ thtemii 

Ccfnsiitktton of ($e Elech^ SpM.^Scim$t^T and Hcinatledi 
(Phdl. Trw. 193, p. Hemsalech {Cof^ples 130, p. 

898 ; 132, p. 917 ; Jour, de Phys. 3. 9, p. 43, and Schen€k>^isi>rtf/>A>f* 
Jour, 14, p. 1 16) have by spectroscopic methods obtained very 
interesting results about the constitution of the spark. The 
method employed by Schuster and Hemsalech was as follows : 
Suppose we photograph the spectrum of a horizontal spark on a 
him which is on the rim of a wheel rotating about a horizontal 
axis with great velocity. If the luminosity travelled with 
infinite speed from one electrode to the other, the image on the 
film would be a horizontal line. If, however, the speed with 
whicli the luminosity travelled between the electrodes was 
comparable with the speed of the film, the line would be inclined 
to the horizontal, and by measuring the inclinations we could 
find the speed at which the luminosity travelled. In this way 
Schuster and Hemsalech showed that when an oscillating 
discharge passed between metallic terminals in air, the first spark 
passes through the air alone, no lines of the metal appearing in 
ijts spectrum. This first spark vajiarizes some of the metal and 
the subsequent sparks passing mainly through the metallic 
vapour ; the appearance of the lines in the film shows that the 
velocity of the luminous part of the vapour was finite. The 
velocity of the vapour of metals of low atomic weigdit was in 
general greater than that of the vapour of heavier metals. 
Thus the velocity of aluminium vapour was 1890 metres per 
second, that of zinc ami cadmium only about 545. Perhaps the 
most interesting point in the investigation was the discovery that 
the velocities corresponding to different lines in the spectrum of 
the same metal were in some cases different. Thus with bismuth 
some of the lines indicated a velocity of 1420 metres per seamd, 
others only a velocity of only 550, while one (A. *=3793) showed 
a still smaller velocity. These results are in accordance with a 
view suggested by other phenomena that many of the lines in a 
spectrum produced by an electrical discharge originate from 
systems formed during the discharge and not from the normal 
atom or molecule. Schuster and Hemsalech found that by 
inserting a coil with large self induction in the primary circuit 
they could obliterate the air lines in the discharge. 

Schenck, by observing the appearance presented when an 
alternating current, produced by discharging Leyden jars, was 
examined in a rapidly rotating mirror, found it showed the 
following stages : (i) a thin bright line, followed in some cases at 
intervals of half the period of the discharge by fainter lines ; (2) 
bright curved streamers starting from the negative terminal, and 
diminishing rapidly in speed as they receded from the cathode ; 
(3) a diffused glow lasting for a much longer period than either 
of the preceding. These constituents gave out quite different 
spectra. 

The structure of the discharge is much more easily studied 
when the pressure of the gas is low, as the various parts which 
make up the discharge are more widely separated from each other. 
We have already described the general appearance ol the dis- 
charge through gases at low pressures (see p. 657}. There is, 
however, one form of discharge which is so striking and beautiful 
that( it deserves more detailed consideration. In this type of 
discharge, known as the striated discharge, the positive column 
is made up of alternate bright and dark patches known as 
strmiions. Some of these are represented in fig. 17, which is 
taken from a paper by De la Rue and Miiller {Phil. Trans,, 1878, 
Pt^ i). This type of discharge only occurs when the current and 
the pressure of the gas are between certain limits. It is most 
beautifully shown when a Wehnelt cathode is used and the 
current is produced by storage cells, as this allows us to use large 
currents and to maintain a steady potmtiiddafference between the 
electrodes. The striations are in consequence very bright and 
steady. The facts wjfiich have been established about these 
striations are as follows : The distance between the bright parts 
of the striations is greater at low pressure® than at high ; it 
depends also upon the diameter of the tpbe increasing as the 
diameter of tixe. tube increases. If the discharge tube is wide at 


one place and. narrow in another the striations will be closer 
together in the nmqw parts than in the wide. The distance 
laetwieen ^ striations depends on the current through the tube. 
The ration is not a v^y simple one, w an increase of current 
sometime® increases while under other circumstances it decreases 
the distance h^^ween the striatioas (see WiUows, Proc, Camh% 
PkiL$o€, 10, p. 302), The electric force is not uniform along the 
striated discharge, but is greater in the bright than in the dark 
parts of the striation. An example is shown m fig. 16, due to IL 
A. Wilson, which shows the distribution of electric force at every 
place in a sttiate<l discharge* In experiments made by J. J. 
Thomson {Phil, Oct. 1909), using a Welinelt cathode, the 
variations in the electric force were more pronounced than those 
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Fig. 17. 

shown in fig. 16. The electric force in this case changed so greatly 
that it actually became negative just on the cathode side of the 
bright part of the stnation. J ust inside the striation on Uie anc^de 
side it rose to a very high value, then continually diminished 
towards the bright side of the next striation when it again 
increased. This distribution of electric force implies that there 
is great excess of negative electricity at the bright head of the 
striation, and a small excess of positive everywhere else. The 
temperature of the gas is higher in the bright than in the dark 
parts of the striations. Wood (Wied. Ann. 49, p. 238), who has 
made a very careful study of the distribution of temperature in 
a discharge tube, finds that in those tubes the temperature varies 
in the same way as the electric force, but that this temperature 
(which it must be remembered is the average temperature of all 
the molecules and not merely of those which are taking part in 
the discharge) is by no means high ; in no part of the discharge 
did the temperature in his experiments exceed 100° C. 

Theory of the Sirtahons . — We may regard the heaping up of 
the negative charges at intervals along the discharge as the 
fundamental feature in the striations, arid this heaping up may 
lie explained a® follows. Imagine a corpuscle projected with 
considerabD velocity from a place where the electric field is 
strongs such as tlie neighbourhood of the cathode ; as it moves 
[ towards the anode through the gas it will collide witli the mole- 
cules, ionize them and lose energy and velocity. Thus unless 
the corpuscle is acted on by a field strong enough to supply it 
with the energy it loses by collision, its speed will gradually 
diminish.. Further, when its energy falls below a certain value 
: it will unite with a molecule and become part of a negative ion, 
instead of a corpuscle ; at this stage there will be a sudden and 
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very large diminution in its velocity, tet us now follow the 
course of a stream of corpuscles starting from the cathode and 
approaching the anode. If the speed falls off as the stream 
proceeds, the corpuscles in the rear will gain on those in front 
and the density of the stream in the front will be increased. 
If at a certain place the velocity receives a sudden check by the 
corpuscles becoming loaded with a molecule, the density of the 
negative electricity will increase at this place with great rapidity, 
and here there will be a great accumulation of negative electricity, 
as at the bright head on the cathode side of a striation. Now 
this accumulation of negative electricity will produce a large 
electric force on the anode side ; this will drive corpuscles 
forward with great velocity and ionize the gas. These corpuscles 
will bcliave like those shot from the cathode and will accumulate 
again at some distance from their origin, forming the bright 
head of the next striation, when the process will he repeated. 
On this view the bright heads of the striations act like electrodes, 
and 1 he discharge passes from one bright head to the next as by 
a number of stepping stones, and not directly from cathode 
to anode. The luminosity at the head of the striations is due 
to the recombination of the ions. These ions have acquired 
considerable energy from the electric field, and this energy will 
be available for supplying the energy radiated away as light. 
The recombination of ions which do not possess considerable 
amounts of energy does not seem to give rise to luminosity. 
Thus, in an ionized gas not exposed to an electric field, although 
we have recombination !)e tween the ions, we need not have 
luminosity. We have at present no exact data as to the amount 
of energy which must be given to an ion to make it luminous 
on recombination ; it also certainly varies with the nature of 
the ion ; thus even with hot Wehnelt cathodes J. J. Thomson 
has never been able to make the discharge through air luminous 
with a potential less than from i6 to 17 volts. The mercur>" 
lamps, however, m which the discharge passes through mercury 
vapour are luminous with a potential difference of about 12 
volts. It follows that if the preceding theory be right the 
potential difference between two bright striations must be 
great enough to make the corpuscles ionize by collision and also 
to give enough energy to the 10ns to make them luminous when 
they recombine. The difference of potential between the bright 
parts of successive striations has been measured by Hohn {Phys. 
Zett. 9, p. 558) ; it vanes with the pressure and with the gas. 
The smallest value given by Hohn is about 15 volts. In some 
experiments made by J. J. Thomson, when the pressure of the 
gas was very low, the difference of potential between two ad- 
jacent dark spaces was as low as 3*75 volts. 

The Arc Discharge — I'he discharges we have hitherto con- 
sidered have been characterized by large potential differences 
and small cun-ents. In the arc discharge we get very large 
currents with comparatively small potential differences. Wc 
may get the arc discharge by taking a battery of cells large 
enough to give a potential difference of 60 to 80 volts, and 
connecting the cells with two carbon terminals, which are put 
in contact, so that a current of electricity flows round the circuit. 
If the terminals, while the current is on, are drawn apart, a 
bright discharge, which may carry a current of many amperes, 
passes from one to the other. This arc discharge, as it is called, is 
characterized by intense heat and by the brilliant luminosity 
of the terminals. This makes it a powerful source of light. 
The temperature of the positive terminal is much higher than 
that of the negative. According to Violle (Comptes Reftdus, 
1 15, p. 1273) the temperature of the tip of the former is about 
3500^^ C., and that of the latter 2700^ C. The temperature of the 
arc itself he found to be higher than that of either of its terminals. 
As the arc passes, the positive terminal gets hollowed out into 
a crater-like shape, but the negative terminal remains pointed. 
Both terminals lose weight. 

The appearance of the terminals is shown in fig. t 8, given by Mrs 
Ayrton (Pn>c Inst, Elec, Evg 28, p. 400) ; a, h represent the terminals 
when the arc is quiet, and c when it is accompanied by a hissing sound. 
The intrinsic brightness of the positive crater does not increase with 
an increase in the current*; an increased current produces an increase 
in the area of the luminous crater, but the amount of light given 
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out by each unit of area of luminous surface is unaltered. This 
indicates that the temperature of the crater is constant; it 13 
probably that at which carbon volatilizes. W. E. Wilson [Proc 
Roy. Soc, 58, p. 174 ; 60^ p. 377) has shown that at pressures of 
several atmospheres the intrinsic brightness of the crater is con- 
siderably diminished. 



The connexion between V, the potential difference between the 
terminals, and /, the length of the arc, is somewhat analogous to 
that which holds for the spark discliarge. Frdhlich {Elecirotech, Zett. 
4, p. 150) gives for this connexion the relation Vssm + w/, where 
m and M are constants Mrs Ayrton (The Eleitnc Arc ^ clxd^'p iv.) 
finds that both m and n depend upon the current passing between 
the terminals, and gives as the relation between V and /, 

V = a + ^ constants and I the current. 

The relation between current and potential difference was made the 
subject of a senes of experiments by Ayrton (Elecirtrian, i, p. 3x9 , 
XI p. 418), some of whose results are represented m fig. 19. For a 
quiet arc an increase in current is accompanied by a fall m jxitential 
difference, while for the hissing arc the potential difference is mde- 
pendent of the current. The quantities m and n which occur in 



Frdhhch’s equation liavc been determined by several experimenters 
For carbon electrodes in air at atmosiiheric pri^bsuie in is about 39 
volts, varying somewhat with the size and purity of the carbons , 
it IS diminished by soaking the terminals m salt solution The 
value of n given by different observers vanes considerably, ranging 
from *76 to 2 volts when / is measured m millimetres ; it depends 
upon the current, diminishing as the current increases. When 
metallic terminals are used instead of carbons, the value of m 
depends upon the nature of the metal, m m general being larger 
the higher the temperature at which the metal volatilizes. Thus 
v. I-ang (Wted, Ann. 31, p. 384) found the following values for m m 
air at atmosphenc pressure . — Cr-35 ; Pt=i27-4, Fe=:25, Ni = 26*i8; 
Cu = 23*86, Aga=i5‘23; Zn2r^*86; Cd = i0‘28 Lecher (IVted. 

33i P- ^^9) gives Pt = 28, Fe=:2o, Aga=8, w’hile Arons (UWed 
Ann. 31, p. 384) found for Hg the value 12*8 , in this case the fall of 
potential along the arc itself was abnormally small. In comparing 
these values it is important to icmcmber that Lecher (foe. cti.) has 
shown that with Fe or Pt terminals the arc discharge is intermittent, 
^rons has shown that this is also the case with Hg terminals, but 
no intermittence has be«n detected with terminals of C. Ag or Cu. 
The preceding measurements refer to mean potentials, and no 
conclusions as to the actual potential differences at any time can be 
drawn when the discharge is discontinuous, unless we know the law 
of discontinuity. The case with which an arc is sustained depends 
greatly on the nature of the electrodes ; when they are brass, zinc, 
cadmium, or magnesium it is exceedingly difficult to get the arc. 

The potential difference between the terminals is affected by the 
pressure Of the gas. The most extensive senes of experiments on 
this point is that made by Duncan, Rowland, and Tod (Electrician, 
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31, p. 60), wUose results are represented in fig, 20. , We 8e<^ from 
these curves that for very short arcs the potential difference increases 
continuously with the pressure, but for longer ones there is a critical 
pressure at which the potential difference is a minimum, and that 
tins critical pressure seems to mciease with the length of arc. 



Fig 20. Fig. 21. 

The nature of the gas also affects the potential difference. The 
magnitude of this effect may bo gathered from the following values 
given by Arons (Anti, der Phy^. i, p. 700) for the potential difference 
required to produce an arc 1*5 mm long, carrying a current of 4.5 
amperes, between terminals of different metals in air and pun 
nitrogen 


Termiiitil. | 

Air. 1 

Nitrogen. 

Terminal. 1 

Air 1 

Nitrogen, 

Ag . . 

21 

, ? 

Pt . . 

36 

.30 

Zii . . ‘ 

23 

21 

A 1 . 

30 1 

27 

Cd . . 

25 

21 

Pb . . 


i« 

Cii . • 1 

I'o . ! 

27 

2Q 

! 30 

! 20 

Mg . . 

1 


22 


Thus, witli the discharge for an arc of given length and current, 
the nature of the terminals is the most important factor in deter- 
mining the potential diffcience. The effects produced by the pressure 
and nature of the surrounding gas, although quite appreciable, are 
not of so much importance, while in the spark discharge the nature 
of the terminals is of no importance, everything depending upon 
the nature and pressure of the gas. 

The potential gradient in the aic is very far from being uniform 
With carbon terminals Luggin (Wten, Be) 98, p 1192) found that, 
with a current of 15 amperes, there was a fall of potential of 337 
close to the anode, and one 87 close to the cathode, so that the cui ve 
leprescntmg the distribution of potential between the terminals 
would be .somewhat like that shown in hg 21 Wc have seen that a 
somewhat analogous distribution of potential holds m the case of 
comluction through flames, though m that case the greatest drop of 
potential is in general at the cathode and not at the anode. The 
difference between the changes of potential at the anode and cathode 
are not so large with Fe and Cu terminals as with carbon ones , 
with mercury terminals, Arons (Wted Amt 58, p 73) found the anode 
fall to be 7 '4 volts, the cathode fall 5-4 volts 

The case of the arc when the cathode is a pool of mercury and 
the anode a metal wire placed in a vessel from which the air has 
been exhausted is one which has attracted much attention, and 
important investigations on this point have been made by 
Hewitt {Electrician, 52, p. 447), Wills {Electrician, 54, p. 26), 
Stark, Retschinsky and Schnaposnikoff {Ann. der Phys. 18, 
p. 213) and Poliak {Ann. der Phys. 19, p. 217). In this arrange- 
ment the mercury is vaporized by the heat, and the discharge 
which passes through the mercury vapour gives an exceedingly 
bright light, which has been largely used for lighting factories, &c. 
The arrangement can also be used as a rectifier, for a current 
will only pass through it when the mercury pool is the cathode. 
Thus if such a lamp is connected with an alternating current 
circuit, it lets through the current in one direction and stops 
that in the other, thus furnishing a current which is always in 
one direction. 

Theory of the Arc Discharge. — An incandescent body such 
as a piece of carbon even when at a temperature far below that 
of the terminals in an arc, emits corpuscles at a rate corresponding 
to a current of the order of i ampere per square centimetre of 
incandescent surface, and as the rate of increase of emission 
with the temperature is very rapid, it is probably at the rate 
of many amperes per square centimetre at the temperature of 
the negative carbon in the arc. If then a piece of carbon were 
maintained at this temperature by some external means, and 
used as a cathode, a current could be sent from it to another 
electrode whether the second electrode were cold or hot. If, 


however, these negatively electrified corpuscles did not produce 
other ions either by collision with the gas through which they 
move or with the anode, the spaces between cathode and anode 
would have a negative charge, which would tend to stop the 
corpuscles leaving the cathode and would require a large potential 
difference between anode and cathode to produce any consider- 
able current. If, however, there is ionization either m the gas 
or at the anode, tlie positive ions will diffuse into the region of 
the discharge until they are sensibly equal in number to tlie 
negative ions. When this is the case the back electromotive 
force is destroyed and the same potential difference will carry 
a much larger current. The arc discharge may be regarded as 
analogous to the discharge between incandescent terminals, 
the only difference being that in the arc the terminals are main- 
tained in the state of incandescence by the current and not by 
external means. On this view the cathode is bombarded by 
positive ions which heat it to such a temperature that negative 
corpuscles sufficient to carry the current are emitted bv it. 
These corpuscles bombard the anode and keep it incandescent. 
They ionize also, either directly by collision or indirectly by 
heating the anode, the gas and vapour of the metal of which 
the anode is made, and produce in this way the supply of positive 
ions which keep the cathode hot. 

Discharge from a Point, — A very interesting case of electric 
discharge is that between a sharply pointed electrode, such as a 
needle, and a metal surface of considerable area. At atmospher u 
pressures the luminosity is confined to the immediate nciphbour- 
hood of the point. If the sign of the potential of the point does 
not change, the discharge is earned by ions of one sign — that of 
the charge on the pointed electrode. The velocity of these ions 
under a given potential gradient has been measured by Chattock 
{Phil. Mag. 32, p. 285), and found to agree ^\lth that of the 10ns 
produced by Rontgen or uranium radiation, while 'ro\\nscnd 
{Phil. Trans. 195, p. 259) has shown that the charge on these 
10ns IS the same a.s that on the ions streaming from the point. 
If the pointed electrode be placed at right angles to a metal plane 
serving as the other electrode, the discharge takes place wlien, for 
a given distance of the point from the plane, the potential 
difference between the electrodes exceeds a definite value 
depending upon the pressure and nature of the gas through which 
the discharge passes , its value also depends upon whether, 
beginning with a small potential difference, we gradually increase 
it until discharge commences, or, beginning w'lth a large potential 
difference, we decrease it until the discharge stops. The value 
found by the latter method is less than that by the former. 
According to Chattock’s measurements the potential difference V 
for discharge between the point and the plate is given by the 
linear relation V — a + hi, where I is the distance of the point from 
the plate and a and b are constants. From v. Obermayer's 
(Wien. Her. 100, 2, p, 127) experiments, in which the distance / 
was greater than in Chattock’s, it would seem that the potential 
for larger distances does not increase quite so rapidly with I as 
is indicated by Chattock's relation. The potential required to 
produce this discharge is much less than that required to produce 
a spark of length I between parallel plates ; thus from Chattock’s 
experiments to produce the point discharge when /= -5 cm. in air 
at atmospheric pressure requires a potential difference of about 
3800 volts wdicn the pointed electrode is positive, wliile to 
produce a spark at the same distance between plane electrodes 
would require a potential difference of about 15,000 volts. 
Chattock showed that with the same pointed electrode the value 
of the electric intensity at the point was the same whatever the 
distance of the point from the plane. The value of the electric 
intensity depended upon the sharpness of the point. When the 
end of the pointed electrode is a hemisphere of radius a, Chattock 
showed that for the same gas at the same pressure the electric 
intensity / when discharge takes place is roughly proportioned to 
a ” The value of the electric intensity at the pointed electrode 
is much greater than its value at a plane electrode for long 
sparks ; but \ve must remember that at a distance from a 
pointed electrode equal to a small multiple of the radius of 
curvature of its extremity the electric intensity falls very far 
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Iwlow that required to produce discharge in a uniform fidd, so 
that the discharge from a pointed electrode ought to be compared 
with a spark whose length is comparable with the radius of 
curvature of the point. For such diort sparks the etectric 
intensity is very high. The electric intensity required to produce 
the discharge from a gas diminishes as the pressure the gas 
diminishes, but not nearly so rapidly as the deCtric intensity ior 
long sparks. Here again the discharge from a point is comparable 
with short sparks, which, as We have seen, are much less sensitive 
to pressure changes than longer ones. The minimum potential at 
which the electricity streams from the point does not depend 
upon the material of Which the point is made ; it varies, howler, 
consideraibly with the nature of the gas. The following are the 
results of some experiments on tMs point. Those in the first two 
columns are due to Rontgen, those in the third and fourth to 
Precht : — 


Gas. 

Discharge Potential. Point . 

Pressure 760. 

Pressure 205 

Pressure 110 

Point + 

Point ~ 

• 

Ih . . 

c6‘ : : 

CH4 . . 

NO . . 

CO, . . 

N, . . 

Air . 

Volts 

1296 

2402 

2^)34 

3287 

Volts. 

IJ74 

1975 

2100 

2317 

2543 

2655 

Volts. 

2125 

2800 

i 2750 

Volts. 

235^ 

1 

2100 

2000 

2050 


We see from this table that in the case of the discharge from a 
positively electrified point the greater the molecular weight of the 
gas the greater the potential required for discharge. Rontgen 
concluded from his experiments that the discharging potential 
from a positive point in different gases at the same pressure 
varies inversely as tlie mean free path of the molecules of the gas. 
In the same gas, however, at different pressures the discharging 
potential does not vary so quickly with the pressure as does the 
mean free path. In Precht’s experiments, in which different 
gases were used, the variations in the discharging potential 
are not so great as the variations in the mean free path of the 
gases. 

The current of electrified air flowing from the point when the 
electricity is escaping — the well-known electrical wind is 
accompanied by a reaction on the point which tends to drive it 
backwards. This reaction has bwn measured by Arrhenius 
{Wted. Ann. 63, p. 305), who finds that when positive electricity is 
escaping from a point in air the reaction on the point for a given 
current varies inversely as the pressure of the gas, and for 
different gases (air, hydrogen and carbonic acid) inversely as the 
square root of the molecular weight of the gas. The reaction 
when negative electricity is escaping is much less . The proportion 
between the reactions for positive and negative currents depends 
on the pressure of the gas. Thus for equal positive and negative 
currents in air at a pressure of 70 cm. the reaction for a positive 
point was i-o times that of a negative one, at 40 cm. pressure 
2-6 times, at 20 cm. pressure 3*2 times, at 10-3 cm. pressure 7 
times, and at 5*1 cm. pressure 15 times the reaction for the 
negative point. Investigation shows that the reaction should 
proportional to the quotient of the current by the velocity 
acquired by an ion under unit potential gradient. Now this 
velocity is inversely proportional to the pressure, so that the 
reaction should on this view be directly proportional to the 
pressure. This agrees with Arrhenius’ results when the point is 
positive. Again, the velocities of an ion in hydrogen, air and 
carbonic acid at the same pressure are approximately inversely 
proportional to the square roots of their molecular weights, so 
that the reaction should be directly proportional to this quantity. 
This also agrees with Arrhenius’ results for the discharge from a 
jKisitive point. The velocity of the negative ion is g:reater than 
that of a positive one under the same potential gradient, so that 
the reaction for the negative point should be less that that for a 
positive one, but the excess of the positive reaction over the 
negative is much greater than that of the velocity of the negative 


i ion over the velocity of the positive. There is,‘however, reason to 
believe t^t a considexable condensation takes place around the 
j negative ion as a nucleus after it is farmed, so that the velocity of 
the negative ion under »a gwen potential gradient will be greater 
immediately after the ion is formed than when it has existed for 
some time. The measurements which have been made of the 
velocities of the ions relate to those which have bemsome time in 
existence, but a large part of the reaction wffl be due to the 
newly-formed ions moving with a greater ’velocity> and thus 
giving a smaller reaction than that calculated from the observed 
velocitjk 

I With a given potential difference between the jpoinrt: and the 
j neighbouring conductor the current issuing from the point is 
greater when the point is negative than when it is positive, except 
in oxygen, when it is less. Warburg (Sttz. Akad. d. Wissensch. 
I zu Berlin, 1899, P- 7 70) has shown that the addition of a 
I small quantity of oxygen to nitrogen produces a great diminution 
I in the current from a negative point, but has very little effect on 
the discharge from a positive point. Thus the removal of a trace 
of oxygen made a leak from a negative point 50 times what it was 
; before. Experiments with hydrogen and helium showed that 
I impurities in these gases had a great effect on the current when 
I the point was negative, and but little when it was positive. This 
j suggests that the impurities, by condensing round the negative 
ions as nuclei, seriously diminish their velocity. If a point is 
charged up to a high and rapidly alternating potential, such as 
I can be produced by the electric oscillations started when a Leyden 
J jar is discharged, then in hydrogen, nitrogen, ammonia and 
carbonic acid gas a conductor placed in the neighbourhood of the 
point gets a negative charge, while in air and oxygen it gets a 

I positive one. There are two considerations which are of im- 
port^e in connexion with this effect. The first is the velocity of 
the ions in the electric field, and the second the ease with which 
the ions can give up their charges to the metal point. The greater 
velocity of the negative ions would, if the potential were rapidly 
alternating, cause an excess of negative 10ns to be left in the 
surrounding gas. This is the case in hydrogen. If, however, the 
metal had a much greater tendency to unite with negative than 
with positive ions, such as we should expect to be the case in 
I liiis would act in the opposite direction, and tend to 

leave an excess of positive ions in the gas 
ITke Characteristic Curve for Discharge through Gases . — When 
a current of electricity passes through a metallic conductor the 
relation between the current and the potential difference is the 
.exceedingly simple one expressed by Ohm’s law ; the current 
is proportional to the potential difference. When the current 
passes through a gas there is no such simple relation. Thus we 
have already mentioned cases where the current increased as the 
potential increased although not in the same proportion, while 
as we have seen in certain stages of the arc discharge the potential 
difference diminishes as the current increases. Thus the problem 
of finding the current which a given battery will produce when 
part of the circuit consists of a gas discharge is much more 
complicated than when the circuit consists entirely of metallic 
conductors. If, however, we measure the potential difference 
between the electrodes m the gas when different currents are 
sent through it, we can plot a curve, called the “ characteristic 
curve, ^ whose ordinates are the potential differences between 
the electrodes in the gas and the abscissae the corresponding 
currents. By the aid of this curve we can calculate the current 
produced when a given battery is connected up to the gas by 
leads of known resistance. 

For let E0 be tlie electromotive force of the Imttery, R the resist- 
ance of the leads, t the current, the potential difference between 
the terms m the gas will be Eq-Ri. I.et ABC (fig. 22) be the 
chaaracteiistic curve," tfie Crdinate® being the potential difference 
between the terminals m the gas, and the abscissae the cnnmt. 
Draw the hne I-M whose equation is Ea=Eo*-Ri, then the points 
where this line cuts the cnaracteristic curves wdll give possible 
values of i and E, the current through the discharge tube and the 
poctential difference between the terminals. Some of these points 
may, however, correspond to an unstable poeiiion and be impossible 
to realke The following method gives us a criterion by which we 
can distinguish the stable from the unstable positions. If the current 
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is increaaed di, the dcctromotwe Jorce has to be overcome 
by the boitterj' is W R+4E/rft is positive theie will 

be an unbalanced cledromofive force round Hie circtiit tending to 
stop the current. Thus the increase in the current nnll be stopped 
and the condition will be a stable one. If, however, R+rfB/m* is 

negative there will be an un- 
baTanced ekctromotive force 
tending to increase the current 
still further ; thus the current 
will go on increasing and the 
condition will be unstable. 
Thus for stability "R-^-dE/th 
must be positive, a condition 
first given by Kaufmann (Ann, 
der Piftrr n, p. 158). The 
geometrical interpretation of 
this condition is that the 
straight line LM must, at the 
point where it cuts the char- 
acteristic curve, be steeper 
Fig. 22. tlie tangent to character- 

istic curve. Thus of the points 
ABC where the line cuts tlie curve ui fig. 2Z, A and C correspond 
to stable slates and B to an unstable one The stale of things 
represented by a point P on the characteristic curve when the slope 
IS downward cannot be stable unless there is in the external circuit 
a resistance greater than that represented by the tangent of the 
inclination of the tangent to the curve at P to the honzontal axis« 

If we keep the external electromotive force the same and gradually 
increase the resistance in the leads, the line L M will become steeper 
and steeper. C will move to the left so that the current will diminish ; 
when the line gets »o rsteep that Kt touches the curve at C\ any 
further increase in the resistance will produce an abrupt change m 
the current ; for now the state of things represented by a point near 
A' is the only stable state Thus if the BC part of the curve corre- 
sponded to a luminous discharge and the A part to a dark discharge, 
we see that if the electromotive force is kept constant there is a 
minimum value of the current for the luminous disdiarge If the 
current is reduced below this value, the discharge ceases to be 
luminous, and there is an abrupt dnninution m the current 

Cathode Rays, — When the gas in the discharge tube is at a 
very low pressure some remarkable phenomena occur in the 
neighbourhood of the cathode. These seem to have been first 
observed by Plucker (Pog$, Ann, 107, p, 77 ; 116, p. 45) who 
noticed on the walls of the glass tube near the cathode a greenish 
phosphorescence, which he regarded as due to rays proceeding 
from the cathode, striking against the sides of the tube, and then 
travelling back to the cathode. He found that the action of a 
magnet on these rays was not the same as the action on the 
part of the discharge near the positive electrode. Hoittorf {Pogg, 
Ann, 136, p. 8) showed that the agent producing the phosphor- 
escence was intercepted by a solid, whether conductor or insulator, 
placed between the cathode and the sides of the tube. He 
legarded the phosphorescence as caused by a motion starting 
from the cathode and travelling in straight lines through the gas. 
Goldstein (Monai, der BerL Akad., 1876, p. 24) confirmed this 
discovery of Hhtorf’s, and further showed that a distinct, 
though not very sharp, shadow is cast by a small object placed 
near ,a large plane cathode. This is a proof that the rays pro- 
ducing the phosphorescence must be emitted almost normally 
from the cathode, and not, like the rays of light from a luminous 
surface, in all directions, for sucli rays would not produce a 
perceptible shadow if a small body were placed near the plane. 
Goldstein regarded the phosphorescence as due to waves in the 
ether, for whose propagation the gas was not necessary. Crookes 
(Phtl, Trans.f 1879, pt. i. p. 135 ; pt. ii. pp. 587, 661), who made 
many remarkable researches in this subject, took a different 
view. He regarded the rays as streams of negatively electrified 
particles projected normally from the cathode with great velocity, 
and, when the pressure is sufficiently low, reaching tlie sides of 
the tube, and by their impact produciitg phosphorescence and 
heat. The rays on this view are defieoted by a magnet because 
a magnet eaceirts a force on a charged moving body. 

These rays striking against j^ss make it phosphorescent. 
The colour of the phosphorescence depends on the kind of glass ; 
thus the light from soda glass is 4 yellowish green, and that from 
lead glass blue. Many other bodies phosphoresce when exposed 
to these « 4 y«, and in phrtioulat the phosphorescence of some 


gems, such as rubies and diamonds, is exceedingly vivid. The 
spectrum of the phosphorescent light is generally continuous, 
but Crookes showed that the phosphorescence of some of the 
rare earths, such as yttrium, give.s a spectnim of bright bands, 
arid he founded on this fact a spectroscopic method of great 
importance. Goldstein (Wied, Ann, 54, p. 371) (hsco\ered 
that the haloid salts of the alkali metals change colour under 
the rays, sedium cliloride, for example, becoming violet. The 
coloration is a surface one, and has been traced by E. Wiedmann 
and Schmidt Ann, 54, p. 618) to the formation of a sub- 
chloride. Chlorides of tin, mercury and lead also change colour 
in the same way. E. Wiedmann (Wied, Ann. 56, p. 201 ) discovered 
another remarkable effect, which he called thcrmo-lummescence ; 
he found that many bodies after being exposed to the cathode 
rays possess for some time the power of becoming luminous 
when their temperature is raised to a point far below that at 
which they become luminous in the normal state. Substances 
belonging to the class called by van T Hoff solid solutionB exhibit 
this property of thermo-luminescence to a remarkable extent. 
They are formed when two salts, one greatly in excess of the 
other, are simultaneously precipitated from a solution. A trace 
of MnSO^ in CaS04 shows very brilliant thermo-luminescence. 
The impact of cathode rays produces after a time perceptible 
changes in the glass. Crookes (Phil, Trans, pt. ii. 1879, p. 645) 
found that after glass has been phosphorescing for some time 
under the cathode rays it seems to get tired, and the phosphor- 
escence is not so 
bright as it was 
initially. Thus, for 
example, when the 
shadow of a Mal- 
tese cross is thrown 
on the walls of the 
tube as in fig. 23, 
if after the dis- 
charge has been 
going on for some 
time the cross is 
shaken down or a Pic 23 

now cathode used 

whose line of fire docs not cut the cross, the pattern of the cross 
will still be seen on the glass, but it will now be brighter instead 
of darker than the surrounding portion. The portions shielded 
by the cross, not being tried by being made to phosphoresce 
for a long time, respond more vigorously to tlie stimulus than 
those portions which have not been protected. Skinner (Proc. 
Camh, Phil. Sot. ix. p. 371) and Thomson found on the glass 
which had been exposed to the rays gelatinous filaments, appar- 
ently silica, resulting from the reduction of the glass, A reducing 
action, was also noticed by Villard (Journ. de pkys. 3, vui. 
p. 140) and Wehnelt (Wied. Ann. 67, p. 421). It can be well 
sliown by letting the rays fall on a plate of oxidized copper, 
when the part struck by the rays will become bright. The 
rays heat bodies on which they fall, and if tliey are concentrated 
by using as a cathode a portion of a spherical surface, the heat 
at the centre becomes so great that a piece of platinum wire cun 
be melted or a diamond charred. Measurements of the heating 
effects of the rays have been made by Thomson (Phil. Mag. 
[5], 44, p. 293) and Cady (Ann. der Phys, i, p. 678). Crooke.s 
(Phil. Trans. ^ 1879, pt. i, p. 152) showed that a vane mounted 
as ki a radiometer is set in rotation by the rays, the direction of 
the rota ti in bemg the same as would be produced by a stream 
of particles proceeding from the cathode. The movement is 
not due to the momentum imparted to the vanes by the rays, 
but to the difference in temperature between the sides of the 
vanes, the rays making the side against which they strike 
hotter than the other. 

Effect of a MagneU-^Th^ rays are deflected by a magnet, 
r.so that the distribution of phospliorescence over the glass and 
the shape and position of the shadows cast by bodies in the tube 
are altered the proximity of a magnet. TTie laws of magnetic 
deflection of these rays have been investigated by T\iicktt(Pogg, 
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Ann. 103, p. 88)^ Hittorf (Fogg, Ann. 136, p. 213), Crookes {PkiU 
Trans., 1879, pt. i, p. 557), and Schuster {Ptoc. Roy. Soc. 47, p. 
526). The deflection is the same as that of negatively electrified 
particles travelling along the path of the rays. Such particles 
would in a magnetic field be acted on by a force at right angles 
to the direction of motion of the particle and also to the magnetic 
force, the magnitude of the force being proportional to the 
product of the velocity of the particle, the magnetic force, and 
the sine of the angle between these vectors. In this case we have 
seen that if the particle is not acted on by an electrostatic field, 
the path in a uniform magnetic field is a spiral, which, if the 
magnetic force is at right angles to the direction of projection 
of the particle, becomes a circle in the plane at right angles to 
the magnetic fprce, the radius being mvIKe, where w, v, e are 
respectively the mass, velocity and charge on the particle, and 
H IS the magnetic force. The smaller the difference of potential 
between the electrodes of the discharge tube the greater the 
deflection produced by a magnetic field of given strength, and as 
the difference of potential rapidly increases with diminution of 
pressure, after a certain pressure has been passed, the higher 
tlie exhaustion of the tube the less the magnetic deflection of 
the rays, Birkeland (Comptes rendus, 1896, p. 492) has shown 
that when the discharge is from an induction coil the cathode 
rays produced in the tube at any one time are not equally 
deflected by a magnet, but that a narrow patch of phosphor- 
escence when deflec ted by a magnet is split up into several distinct 
patches, giving rise to what Birkeland calls the ** magnetic 
spectrum,” Strutt (Phil, Mag. 48, p. 478) has shown that this 
magnetic spectrum does not occur if the discharge of a large 
number of cells is employed instead of the coil. Thomson (Proc. 
Catnb. Phtl. Soc. 9, p, 243) has shown that if the potential 
difference between the electrodes is kept the same the magnetic 
deflection is independent of the nature of the gas filling the 
discharge tube ; this was tested with gases so different as air, 
hydrogen, carbonic acid and methyl iodide. 

Charge of Negative Electricity carried by the Rays . — ^We have 
seen that the rays are deflected by a magnet, as if they were 
particles charged with negative electricity. Perrin {Comptes 
rendus, 121, p. 1130) showed by direct experiment that a stream 
of negative electricity is associated with the rays. A modifica- 
tion made by Thomson of Perrin's experiment is sketched in 
fig. 24 {Phil. Mag. 48, p. 478). 

The rays start from the cathode A, and pass through a sht m a 
solid brass rod B fitting tightly into the neck of the tube This 
rofl IS connected with earth and used as the anode. The rays aftci 
passing through the sht travel through the \'esscl C. D and E ate 

two insulated metal cylinders 
insulated from each other, 
and each having a sht cut in 
its face so as to enable the 
rays to pass into the inside of 
the inner cylinder, which is 
connected with an electro- 
meter, the outer cylinder 
being connected with the 
earth. The two cylinders are 
placed on the far side of the 
vessel, but out of the direct 
line of fire of the rays. When 
the rays go straight through 
the sht there is only a very 
small negative charge com- 
municated to the inner 
cylinder, but when they are 
deflect<*ci by a magnet so that 
the phosphorescent patch falls 
on the sht 111 the outer 
cylinder the inner cyhndci 
receives a very large negative 
charge, the increase coinciding 
very sharply with the appearance of the phosphorescent patch on the 
sht. When the patch is so much deflected by the magnet that it 
falls below the slit, the negative charge m the cylinder again dis- 
appears This experiment shows that the cathode rays are accom- 
panied by a stream of negative i^loCtTification, The same apparatus 
can be used to show that the passage of cathode rays tnrough a 
gas makes it a conductor of electricity. For if the inciuCtion coil is 
kept running and a stream pi the rays kept steadily going into the 



inner cylinder, the potential of the inner cylinder reaches a definite 
negative value below which it does not fall, however long the rays 
may be kept goi^. The cylinder reaches a steady state in which 
the gain of negative electricity from the catliode rays is equal to the 
loss by leakage through the conducting gas, the conductivity bcipg 
produced by the passage of the rays through it. If the inner cylinder 
IS charged up initially with a greater negative charge than corresponds 
to the steady state, on turning the rays on to the cylinder the negative 
charge will decrease and not increase until it reaches the steady 
state. The conductivity produced by the passage of cathode rays 
through a gas diminishes rapidly with the pressure. When rays 

E ass through a gas at a low pressure, they are aeflected by an electric 
cld ; when the pressure of the gas is higher the conductivity it 
acquires when the cathode rays pass through it is so large that the 
potential gradient cannot reach a sufficiently high value to produce 
an appreciable deflection. 

Tl^us the cathode rays carry a charge of negative electricity ; 
the experiment described on page 651 ^fig. 13) shows that they 
are deflected by an electric field as if they were negatively 
electrified, and are acted on by a magnetic force in just the way 
this force would act on a negatively electrified body moving 
along the path of the rays. There is therefore every reason for 
believing that they arc charges of negative electricity in rapid 
motion. By measuring the deflection produced by magnetic 
and electric fields we can determine the velocity with which 
these particles moved and the ratio of the mass of the particle 
to the charge carried by it. 

We may conclude from the experiments that the value of m/e 
for the particles constituting the cathode rays is of the order 
1/1*7 X 10^; and we have seen that mje has the same value in 
all the other cases of negative ions in a gas at low pressure for 
which it has been measured — viz. for the ions produced when 
ultra-violet light falls on a metal plate, or when an incandescent 
carbon filament is surrounded by a gas at a low pressure, and 
for the fd particles given out by radio-active bodies. We have 
also seen that the value of the charge on the gaseous ion, in all 
cases in which it has been measured — viz. the 10ns produced by 
Rontgen and uranium radiation, by ultra-violet light, and by the 
discharge of electrification from a point — is the same m magni- 
tude as the charge carried by the hydrogen atom in the electrolysis 
of solutions. The mass of the hydrogen alone is, however, 10 ** 
times this charge, while the mass of the carriers of negative electri- 
fication IS only 1/17 X 10^ times the charge; hence the mass of 
the earners of the negative electrification is only ^ of the mass 
of the hydrogen atom. We are thus, by the study of the electric 
discharge, forced to recognize the existence of masses very much 
smaller than the smallest mass hitherto recognized in chemistry. 

Direct determinations of the velocity of the cathode rays have 
been made by J J Thomson (Phil. Mag. 38, p. 358), who measured 
the interval between the appearance of phosphorescence on two 
pieces of glass placed at a known distance apart, and by ^Nljiiorana 
[Niiovo Cimento, 4, 6, p. 336) and Battclli and Stefamni (Phys. Zett 
P* 5 i)» who measured the interval between the arnval of the 
negative charge carried by the rays at two places separated by a 
known distance. The values of the velocity got m this way are much 
smaller than the values got by the indirect methods previously 
described : thus J. J Thomson at a fairly high pressure found the 
velocity to be 2 x lo'^^ cm /see. Maiorana found values ranging 
between and 0 x 10’ cm /scc., and Battelli and Stefamni values 
ranging from 6x10® to 1*2x10’. In these methods it is very 
difficult to eliminate the effect of the interval which elapses between 
the arrival of the rays and the attainment by the means of detection, 
such as the phospliorescence of the glass or the deflection of the 
electrometer, of sufficient intensity to affect the senses. 

Transmission of Cathode Rays through Solids — Lenard Rays . — 
It was for a long time believed that all solids were absolutely 
opaque to these rays, as Crookes and Goldstein had proved that 
very thin glass, and even a film of collodion, cast intensely black 
shadows. TAtxtz {Wied. Ann. p. 28), however, showed that 
behind a piece of gold-leaf or aluminium foil an appreciable 
amount of phosphorescence occurred on the glass, and that the 
phosphorescence moved wlien a magnet was brought near, A 
most important advance was next made by Lenard {Wied. Ann. 
51, p. 225), who got the cathode rays to pass from the 
inside of a discharge tube to the air outside. For this purpose he 
used a tube like that shown in fig. its. The cathode K is an 
aluminium disc 1*2 cm. in diameter fastened to a stiff wire, which 
is surrounded by a glass tube. The abode A is a brass strip partly 
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surrounding the cathode. The end of the tube in front of the 
cathode is closed by a strong metal cap, fastened in with marine 
glue, in the middle of which a hole 1*7 mm. in diameter is bored, 
and covered with a piece of very thin aluminium foil about 
•0026 mm. in thickness. The aluminium window is in metallic 
contact with the cap, and this and the anode are connected with 
the earth. The tu^ is then exhausted until the cathode rays 
strike against the window. Diffuse light spreads from the 
window into the air outside the tube, and can be traced in a dark 
room for a distance of several centimetres. From the window, 
too, proceed rays which, like the cathode rays, can produce 
phosphorescence, for certain bodies phosphoresce when placed 
in the neighbourhood of the window. This effect is conveniently 
observed by the platino-cyanide screens used to detect Rontgen 
radiation. The properties of the rays outside the tube resemble 
in all respects those of cathode rays ; 
they are deflected by a magnet and 
by an electric field, they ionize the 
gas through which they pass and make 
It a conductor of electricity, and they 
affecta photographic plate and change 
the colour of the haloid salts of 
the alkali metals. As, however, it is convenient to distinguish 
between cathode rays outside and inside the tube, we shall call 
the former Lenard rays. In air at atmospheric pressure the 
Lenard rays spread out very diffusely. If the aluminium 
window, instead of opening into the air, opens into another tube 
which can be exhausted, it is found that the lower the pressure of 
the gas in this tube the farther the rays travel and the less diffuse 
they are. By filling the tube with different gases Lenard showed 
that the greater tlie density of the gas the greater is the absorp- 
tion of these rays. Thus they travel farther in hydrogen than in 
any other gas at the same pressure, Lenard showed, too, that if 
he adjusted the pressure so that the density of the gas in this tube 
was the same — if, for example, the pressure when the tube was 
filled with oxygen was of the pressure when it was filled with 
hydrogen — the absorption was constant whatever the nature of 
the gas. Becker (Ann, der Phys, 17, p. 381) has shown that this 
law is only approximately true, the absorption by hydrogen 
being abnormally large, and by the inert monatomic gases, such 
as helium and argon, abnormally small. The distance to which 
the Lenard rays penetrate into this tube depends upon the 
pressure in the discharge tube ; if the exhaustion in the latter is 
very high, so that there is a large potential difference between 
the cathode and the anode, and therefore a high velocity for the 
cathode rays, the I.enard rays will penetrate farther than when 
the pressure in the discharge tube is higher and the velocity of the 
cathode rays smaller. Lenard showed that the greater the 
penetrating power of his rays the smaller was their magnetic 
deflection, and therefore the greater their velocity; thus the 
greater the velocity of the cathode rays the greater is the velocity 
of the Lenard rays to which they give rise. For very slow 
cathode rays the absorption by different gases departs altogether 
from the density law, so much so that the absorption of these rays 
by hydrogen is greater than that by air (Lenard, Ann. der Phys. 
12, p. 732). Lenard (Wied.Ann. 56, p. 255) studied the passage of 
his rays through solids as well as through gases, and arrived at 
the very interesting result that the absorption of a substance 
depends only upon its density, and not upon its chemical com- 
position or physical state; in other words, the amount of 
absorption of the rays when they traverse a given distance 
depends only on the quantity of matter they cut through in the 
distance. McClelland (Proc. Roy, Soc. 6r, p. 227) showed that 
the rays carry a charge of negative electricity, and M‘Lennan 
measured the amount of ionization rays of given intensity 
produced in different gases, finding that if the pressure is adjusted 
so that the density of the different gases is the same the number 
of ions per cubic centimetre is also the same. In this case, as 
Lenard has shown, the absorption is the same, so that with the 
Lenard rays, as with uranium and probably with Rdntgen 
rays, equal absorption corresponds to equal ionization. A 
convenient method for producing Lenard rays of great 
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intensity has been described by Des Coudres (Wied, Ann. 
62, p. 134). 

Diffuse Reflection of Cathode Rays. — When cathode rays fall 
upon a surface, whether of an insulator or a conductor, cathode 
rays start from the surface in all directions. This phenomenon, 
which was discovered by Goldstein (Wied. Ann, 62, p, 134), has 
been investigated by Starke (Wted, Ann, 66, p. 49 ; Ann, der 
Phys. HI, p. 75), Austin and Staike (Ann. der Phys. 9, p. 271), 
CampbelKSwinton (Proc. Roy, Soc. 64, p. 377), Merritt (Phys, 
Rev, 7, p. 217) and Gehrcke (Ann, der Phys. 8, p. 81) ; it is often 
regarded as analogous to the diffuse reflection of light from such 
a surface as gypsum, and is spoken of as the diffuse reflection of 
the cathode rays. According to Merritt and Austin and Starke 
the deviation in a magnetic field of these reflected rays is the same 
as that of the incident rays. The experiments, however, were 
confined to rays reflected so that the angle of reflection was 
nearly equal to that of incidence. Gehrcke showed that among 
the reflected rays there were a large number which liad a much 
smaller velocity than the incident ones. According to Campbell- 
Swinton the diffuse ** reflection is accompanied by a certain 
amount of specular’* reflection. Lenard, who used slower 
cathode rays than Austin and Starke, could not detect m the 
scattered rays any with velocities comparable with that of the 
incident rays ; he obtained copious supplies of slow rays whose 
speed did not depend on the angle of incidence of the primary 
rays (Ann, der Phys. 15, p. 485). When the angle of incidence 
is very oblique the surface struck by the rays gets positively 
charged, showing that the secondary rays are more numerous 
than the primary. 

Repulsion of two Cathode Streams. — Goldstein discovered that 
if in a tube there are two cathodes connected together, the 
cathodic rays from one cathode are deflected when they pass 
near the other. Experiments bearing on this subject have been 
made by Crookes and Wiedemann and Ebert. I'hc phenomena 
may be described by saying that the repulsion of the rays from 
a cathode A by a cathode B is only appreciable when the rays 
from A pass through the Crookes dark space round B. This is 
what we should expect if we remember that the electric field in 
the dark space is far stronger than in the rest of the discharge, 
and that the gas in the other parts of the tube is rendered a 
conductor by the passage through it of the cathode rays, and 
therefore incapable of transmitting electrostatic repulsion. 

Scattering of the Negative Electrodes. — In addition to the 
cathode rays, portions of metal start normally from the cathode 
and form a metallic deposit on the walls of the tube. The 
amount of this deposit varies very much with the metal. Crookes 
(Proc. Roy, Soc. 50, p. 88) found that the quantities of metal 
tom from electrodes of the same size, in equal times, by the 
same current, are in the order Pd, Au, Ag, Pb, Sn, Pt, Cu, Cd, 
Ni, In, Fe. . . . In air there is very little deposit from an A 1 
cathode, but it is abundant in tubes filled with the monatomic 
gases, mercury vapour, argon or helium. The scattering 
increases as the density of the gas diminishes. The particles 
of metal are at low pressures deflected by a magnet, though not 
nearly to the same extent as the cathode rays. According to 
Grandquist, the loss of weight of the cathode in a given time is 
proportional to the square of the current ; it is therefore not, 
like the loss of the cathode in ordinary electrolysis, proportional 
to the quantity of current which passes through it. 

Positive Rays or Canalstrahlen.'* — Goldstein (Berl. Sttzungsb. 
39 , P* 691) found that with a perforated cathode certain 
rays occuTcd behind the 
cathode which were not 
appreciably deflected by a 
magnet ; these he called 
Canal-strahlen, but we shall, 
for reasons which will appear 
later, call them ‘‘ positive 
rays.” ^ Fig 26. 

Their appearance is well 

shown in fig. 26, taken from a paper by Wehnelt (Wied, Ann. 
67, p. 421) in which they are represented at B. Goldstein found 
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that their colour depends on the gas in whidi they are 
formed, being gold-colour in air and nitrogen, rose-colour in 
hydrogen, yellowish rose in oxygen, and greenish gray in 
carbonic acid. 

The colour of the luminosity due to positive rays is not in 
general the same as that due to anode rays ; the difference is 
exceptionally well marked in helium, where the cathode ray 
luminosity is blue while that due to the positive rays is reel. 
The luminosity produced when the rays strike against solids 
is also quite distinct. The cathode rays make the body emit 
a continuous spectrum, while the spectrum produced by the 
positive nys often shows bright lines* Thus lithium chloride 
under cathode rays gives out a steely blue light and the spectrum 
is continuous, while under the positive rays the salt gives out a 
brilliant red light and the spectrum shows the red helium line. 
It is remarkable that the lines on the spectra of the alkali metals 
are much more easily produced when the positive rays fall on 
the oxide of the metal than when they fall on the metal itself. 
Thus when the positive rays fall on a pool of the liquid lilloy 
of sodium and potassium the specks of oxide on the surface 
shine with a bright yellow light while the untarnished part of 
the surface is quite dark, 

W. Wien {Wted. Ann, 65, p. 445) measured the values of 
elm for the particles forming tlie positive rays. Other measure- 
ments have been made by Ewers {Wied, Ann, 69, p. 167) and 
J. J. Thomson {Phtl. Ma^, 13, p. 561), The differences between 
the values of dm for the cathode and positive rays are very 
remarkable. For cathode rays whose velocity does not approach 
that of light, is always equal to 1 7 x lo*^, while for the positive 
rays the greatest value of this quantity yet observed is 10 •, 
which IS also the value of ejm for the hydrogen ions m the electro- 
lysis of dilute solutions. In some experiments made by J. J. 
Thomson {Phil, Mag., 14, p. 359) it was found that when the 
pressure of the gas was not too low the bright spot produced by 
the impart of a pencil of these rays on a phosphorescent screen 
IS deflected by electric and magnetic forces into a continuous 
band extending on both sides of the undcflected position. The 
portion o i one side is m general much fainter than that on the 
otlier. The direction of this deflection shows that it is produced 
by particles charged with negative electricity, while the brighter 
band is due to fmrticles charged with positive electricity. The 
negatively electrified particles which produce the band c.c are 
not corpuscles, for from the electric and magnetic deflections 
we can find the value of c/m. As this proves to lie equal to ro*, 
we see that the mass of the carrier of the negative charge is 
comparable with that of an atom, and so veiy much greater 
than that of a corpuscle. At very low pressures part of the 
phosphorescence disappears, while the upper jKirtion breaks up 
into two patches (fig. 27). For one of these the maximum value 
of e!m is 10* and for the other 5 x lo**. At low pressures the 
appearance of the patches and the values of ejm are the .same 
whether the tube is filled originally with air, hydrogen or 
helium. In some of the experiments the tube was exhausted 
until the pressure was too low to allow the discharge to pass. 
A very small quantity of the gas under investigation was then 
admitted into the tube, just sufficient to allow the discharge to 
pass, and the deflection of the phosphorescent patch measured. 
The following gases were admitted into the tube, air, carbonic 
oxide, oxygen, hydrogen, helium, argon and neon, but whatever 
the gas the appearance of the phosphorescence was the same ; 
in every case there were two patches, for one of which ejm^ 10* 
and for the other x io\ In helium at higher pressures 

another patch was observed, for which c/w~2*5xio^ The 
continuous band into which the phosphorescent spot is drawn 
out when the pressure is not exceedingly low, which involves 
the (‘xistence of particles for which the mean value of ejm varies 
from zero to 10^, can be explained as follows. The rays on their 
way to the phosphorescent screen have to pass through gas 
which is ionized by the passage through it of the positive rays ; 
this gas will therefore contain free corpuscles. The particles 
which constitute the rays start with a charge of positive elec- 
tneity. Some of these particles in their journey through the 


gas attract a corpuscle whose negative charge neutmlixes the 
positive charge on the particle. The particles when in this 
neutral state may be ionited by collision and reacquire a positive 
charge, or by attracting another particle may become negatively 
charged, and this process may be repeated several times on their 
journey to the phosphorescent screen. Thus some of the particles, 
instead of being positively charged for the whole of the time 
they are expos^ to the electric and magnetic forces, may be 
for a part of that time without a charge or even have a negative 
charge. The deflection of a particle is proportional to the 
average value of its charge whilst under the influence of the 
deflecting forces. Thus if a particle is without a charge for a 
part of the time, its deflection will be less than that of a particle 
which has retained its positive charge for the whole of its journey, 
while the few particles which have a negative charge for a 
longer time than they have a positive will be deflected in the 
opposite direction to the main portion and will produce the tail 

(fig- 27)- 



Kia. 27. 

A similar explanation will apply to the positive rays discovered 
by Villard {Compies rendus, 143, p. 674) and J. J. Thomson 
(PhtL Mag, 13, p. 359), which tmvel in the opposite direction lo 
the rays we have been considering, i,e, they travel away from tlie 
cathode and in the direction of the cathode’s rays ; these rays 
are sometimes called “ retrograde ’’ rays. These as far as has 
been observed have always the same maximum value of ejm^ 
i,e, 10^, and there are a considerable numl^er of negative ones 
always mixed with them. The maximum velocity of both the 
positive and retrograde rays is about 2x10^ cm. /sec. and varies 
very little with the potential difference between the electrodes 
in the tube m which they arc produced (J. J. Thomson, Pktl, 
Mag , Dec. 1909). 

The positive rays show, when the pressure is not very low, the 
line spectrum of the gas through which they pass. An exceed- 
ingly valuable set of observations on this point have been made 
by Stark and his pupils {Phystk, ZeiL 6, p. 892 ; Ann. der 
Phys, 21, pp. 40, 457). Stark has shown that in many gases, 
notably hydrogen, the spectrum shows the Doppler effect, and he 
has l>eeii able to calculate in this way the velocity of the positive 
rays. 

Anode Kays . — Gchrcke and Reichenhein {Ann. der Phys. 25, 
p. 861) have found that when tlie anode consists of a mixture of 
sodium and lithium chloride raised to a high temperature either 
by the discharge itself or by an independent heating circuit, very 
conspicuous rays come from the anode when the pressure of the 
gas in the discharge tube is very low, and a large coil is used to 
produce the discharge. The determination of ejm for these rays 
showed that they are positively charged atoms of sodium or 
lithium, moving with very considerable velocity ; in some of 
Gehreke’s experiments the maximum velocity was as great as 
1-8x10^ cm./sec. though the average was ^out io‘ cm./sec. 
These velocities are less than those of the positive rays whose 
maximum velocity is about 2 x 10® cm./sec. (J. J. T.) 

CONDUCTION OF H£AT. The mathematical theory of con- 
duction of heat was developed early in the 19th century by 
Fourier and other workers, and was brought to so high a pitch of 
excellence that little has remained for later writers to add to this 
department of the subject. In fact, for a considerable period, 
the term '' theory of heat practically synonymous with the 
mathematical treatment of a conduction. But later experimental 
researches have shown that the simple assumption of constant 
coefficients of conductivity and emissivity, on which the mathe- 
matical theory is based, is in many respects inadequate, and the 
special mathematical methods develop^ by B. J. Fourier need 
not be considered in detail here, as they are in many cases of 
mathematical rather than physical interest. The main object of 
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the present article is to describe more recent work, and to discuss 
experimental difficulties and methods of measurement. 

I* Mechanism of Conduction of heat implies 

tiansmission by contact from one body to another or between 
contiguous particles of the same body, but does not include 
transference of heat by the motion of masses or streams of matter 
from one place to another. This is termed convection^ and is most 
important in the case of liquids and gases owing to their mobility. 
Conduction, however, is generally understood to include diffusion 
of heat in fluids due to the agitation of the ultimate molecules, 
which is really molecular convection. It also includes diffusion of 
heat by internal radiation, which must occur in transparent 
substances. In measuring conduction of heat in fluids, it is 
possible to some extent to eliminate the effects of molar con- 
vection or mixing, but it would not be possible to distinguish 
between diffusion, or internal radiation, and conduction. Some 
writers have supposed that the ultimate atoms are conductors, 
and that heat is transferred through them when they are in 
contact. This, however, is merely transferring the properties of 
matter in bulk to its molecules. It is much more probable that 
heat is really the kinetic energy of motion of the molecules, and 
is passed on from one to another by collisions. Further, if 
we adopt W, Weber’s hypothesis of electric atoms, capable of 
diffusing through metallic bodies and conductors of electricity, 
but capable of vibration only in non-conductors, it is possible 
that the ultimate mechanism of conduction may he reduced in all 
cases to that of diffusion in metallic bodies or internal radiation 
in dielectrics. The high conductivity of metals is then explained 
by the small mass and high velocity of diffusion of these electric 
atoms. Assuming the kinetic energy of an electric atom at any 
temperature to be equal to that of a gaseous molecule, its 
velocity, on Sir J. J. Thomson’s estimate of the mass, must 
be upwards of forty times that of the hydrogen molecule. 

2. Laiv of Conduction . — ^Thc experimental law of conduction, 
which forms the basis of the mathematical theory, was established 
in a qualitative manner by Fourier and the early experimentalists. 
Although it is seldom explicitly stated as an experimental law, 
it should really be regarded in this light, and may be briefly 
worded as follows : “ llie rale of iransmi of heat by conduction 
ts proporhonal to the temperature gradtent.^^ 

The “ rate of transmission of heat is here understood to 
mean the quantity of heat transferred in unit time through unit 
area of cross-section of the substance, the unit area being taken 
perpendicular to the lines of flow. It is clear that the quantity 
transferred in any case must be jointly proportional to the area 
and the time. Tlie “ gradient of temperature is the fall of 
tcmpeiature in degrees per unit length along the liiies of flow. The 
thermal conductivity of the substance is the constant ratio of the 
rate of transmission to tlie temperature gradient. To take the 
simple case of the “ wall or fiat plate considered by Fourier for 
the definition of thermal conductivity, suppose that a quantity of 
heat () passes in the time T through an area A of a plate of 
conductivity k and thickness .1?, the sides of which are constantly 
maintained at temperatures 6 ' and (f. The rate of transmission 
of heat is Q 'AT, and the temperature gradient, supposed uniform, 
is {O' - 0 ") X) so that the law of conduction leads at once to the 
equation 

y /AT = A (r ~ r ) / V = kdejdx ( i ) 

This relation applies accurately to the case of the steady flow 
of heat in par^lel straight lines liirough a homogeneous and 
isotropic solid, the isothermal surfaces, or surfaces of ecjual 
temperature, being planes perpendicular to the lines of flow. 
If the flow is steady, and the temperature of each point of the 
body invariable, the rate of transmission must be everywhere the 
same. If the gradient is not uniform, its value may be denoted by 
ddjdx. In the steady state, the product kdOjdx must be constant, 
or the gradient must vary inversely as the condv^ctivity, if the 
latter is a function of & or x. One of the simplest illustrations of 
the rectilinear flow of heat is the steady outflow through the upper 
strata of the earth’s crust, which may be Considered practically 
pkne m this connexion. This outflow of heat necessitates a 
rise of temperature with increase of depth. The corresponding 


gradient is of the order of i® C. in 100 ft., but varies inversely with 
the conductivity of the strata at different dcptlis. 

3. Variable State. — A different type of problem is presented 
in those cases in which the temperature at each point varies 
with the time, as is the case near the surface of the soil with 
variations in the external conditions between day arul night or 
summer and winter. The flow of heat may still l)e linear if the 
horizontal layers of tlie soil are of uniform composition, but the 
quantity flowing through each layer is no longer the same. Part 
of the heat is used up in changing the temperature of the succes- 
sive layers. In this case it is generally more convenient to 
consider as unit of heat the thermal capacity c of unit volume, 
or that quantity which would produce a rise of one degree of 
temperature in unit volume of the soil or substance considered. 
If Q is expressed in terms of this unit in equation (1), it is neces- 
sary to divide by r, or to replace k on the right hand side by tlie 
ratio kic. This ratio determines the rate of diffusion of tempera- 
ture, and is called the thermomeirtr conductivity or, more shortly, 
the dtffusivity. The velocity of propagation ol temperature 
waves will be the same under similar conditions in two substances 
which possess the same diffusivity, although they may differ 
in conductivity. 

4. Kmissivity. — Fourier defined anotlier constant expressing 
the rate of loss of heat at a bounding surface per degree of differ- 
ence of temperature between the surface of the body and its 
surroundings. This he called the external conductivity . but the 
term emtsstviiy is more convenient. Taking Newton’s law of 
cooling that the rate of loss of heat is simply proportional to 
the excess of temperature, the emissivity would be independent 
of the temperature. I'his is generally assumed to be the case 
in mathematical problems, but the assumption is admissible 
only in rough work, or if the temperature difference is small. 
The emis.sivity really depends on every variety of (ondition, 
such as the size, shape and position ot the surface, as well as on 
Its nature ; it varies with the rate of cooling, as well as with 
the temperature excess, and it is generally so diffic ult to calculate, 
or to treat in any simple manner, that it forms the greatest 
source of uncertainty in all experimental investigations m w^hiih 
it occurs. 

5. Experimental —Measurements of thcmial con- 

ductivity present peculiar difficulties on account of the variety 
of cjuantities to be observed, the slowness ol the process of 
conduction, the impossibility of isolating a cjuantity of hc.at, 
and the difficulty of exactly realizing the theoretical conditions 
of the problem. The most important methods may be classihed 
roughly under three heads -“(i) Steady Flow, (2) Variable Flcjw, 
(3) Electrical. The methods of the first class may be further 
subdivided according to the form of apparatus employed. The 
following arc some of the special cases which have been utilized 
experimentally : — 

0. The “ Wall ” or Plate Method —This method endeavours to 
realize the conditions of equation (i), namcl\, uniform rectihm'ar 
flow. Theoretically this requires an infinite plate, or a perh'ct 
heat insulatoi, so that the lateral flow can be prevented or rendered 
negligible. Tins condition c^an gencially be satisfied with sufficient 
approximation with plates of reasonable dimensions. To find the 
conductivity, it is necc'ssary to mccisiue all the cpiantities whuh 
occur in eciuation (ij to a similar ouler ol accuracy The area A 
from which the heat is collected need not lie the whole surface of tin 
plate, but a measured central area where tlu' flow is most nearl\ 
uniform. This variety is known as the “ (ruard-Ring ” method, hut 
it IS generally rather dilficult to determine the eflf‘(ti\e area of the 
ring. There is little difficulty m measuring the time of flow^, provided 
that it is not too short. The measurement of the temperatuie 
gradient m die plate generally presents the greatest difficulties II 
the plate is thm, it is necessary to meiisuie the thickness with great 
care, and it is necessary to assume that the temperatures of the 
surfaces are the same as those of the media with which they arc m 
contact, since there is no room to insert thermometers m the plate 
Itself. This assumption does not present serious errors in the case of 
bad conductors, such as glaas or wood, but has given rise to largo 
mistakes in the case of metals. The conductivities of thin slices 
of crystals have been measured by C. H. Lees {Phil. Trans., 1892) 
by, pressing them between plane amalgamated surfaces of metal. 
This gives very good contact, and the conductivity of the metal 
being more than 100 times that of the crystal, the temperature of 
the surface is determinate. 
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In applying the plate method to the determination of the con- 
ductivity of iron, E. H. Hall proposed to overcome this difhculty by 
coating the plate thickly with copper on both sides, and deducing 
tlie dmerence of temperature between the two surfaces of junction 
of the iron and the copper from the thermo-electric force observed 
by means of a number of fine copper wires attached to the copper 
coatings at different points of the disk. The advantage of the 
thermo-junction for this purpose is that the distance between the 
surfaces of which the temperature-difference is measured, is very 
exactly defined The disadvantage is that the thermo-electric force 
IS very small, about ten-milhonths of a volt per degree, so that a small 
accidental disturbance may produce a serious error with a difference 
of temperature of only i® between the junctions. The chief un- 
certainty ni applying this method appears to have arisen from 
variations of temperature at different parts of the surface, due to 
inequalities in the heating or cooling effect of the stream of water 
flowing over the surfaces. Uniformity of temperature could only be 
secured l>y using a high vclocity^ of flow, or violent stirring. Neither 
of these methods could be applied in this experiment. The tempera- 
ture.s indicated by the different pairs of wires differed by as much as 
10 %, but the mean of the whole would probably give a fair average. 
The heat transmitted was measured by observing the flow of water 
(about 20 gm /sec.) and the rise of temperature (about 0*5® C ) in 
one of the streams. The results appear to be entitled to considerable 
weight on account of the directness of the method and the full 
consideration of possible errors. 7'hey w'ore as follows : — 

Cast-iron, A = 0*1490 C G S. at 30° C., temp coef -0*00075. 

Pure iron, ^=0*1530 at 30® C , temp, coef -0*0003. 

The disks were 10 cms. in diam , and nearly 2 cms. thick, plated 
with copper to a thickness of 2 mm. The cast-iron contained about 
3*5 % of carbon, 1*4 % of silicon, and 0*5 % of manganese. It 
should be obstTved, however, that ho obtained a much lower value 
for cast-iron, namely *105, by J. D. Forbes’s method, which agrees 
better with the results given m § 10 below. 

7. Tube Method , — If the msidc of a glass tube is exposed to 
steam, and the outside to a rapid current of water, or vice versa y 
the temperatures of the surfaces of the glass may be taken to l^c 
very approximately equal to those of the water and steam, which 
may be easily observed If the thickness of the glass is small 
compared with the diameter of the tube, say one-tenth, equation 
(1) may be afiplied with sufficient apjiroximation, the area A bemg 
taken as the mean between the internal and external surfaces It 
is necessary that the thickness x should be approximately uniform. 
Its mean value may be determined most satisfactorily from the 
weight and the density. The heat Q transmitted in a given time 
T may be deduced from an observation of the rise of temperature 
of the water, and the amount which passes in the intcival. Thus 
IS one of the .simplest of all methods in practice, but it involves 
the measurement of several different quantities, some of which are 
difficult to observe accurately. The employment of the tube form 
evades one of the chief difliculties of the plate method, namely, the 

uncertainty of the flow at the boundary 
of the area considered. Unfortunately 
the method cannot be applied to good 
conductors, like the metals, because the 
difference of temperature between the 
surfaces may be five or ten times le.ss 
than that between the water and 
steam in contact with them, even if 
the water is ener- 
getically stirred. 

8. Cylinder Method 
— A vanation of the 
tube method, which 
can be applied to 
metals and good con- 
ductors, depends on 
the emjiloyment of a 
thick cylinder with a 
small axial hole in 
place of a thin tube. 

The actual tempera- 
ture of the metal itself can then be 
observed by inserting thermometers 
or thermo-couples at measured dis- 
tances from the centre. This method 
has been applied by H. L. Callendar 
and J, T Nicolson {artt Assoc Report y 
1897) to cylinders of cast-iron and 
mild steel, 5 in in diam. and 2 ft long, 
with I in. axial holes. The surface of 
the central hole was heated by steam 
Fig I. under pressure, and the total flow of 

heat was determined by observing the 
amountof steam condensed m a given time. Theoutsideof thecylinder 
was cooled by water circulating round aspiral screw thread m a narrow 
space with high velocity driven by a pressure of 120 Ih per sq. in. A 
very uniform surface temperature was thus obtained. The lines of 
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flow in this method are radial. The isothermal surfaces are coaxial 
cylinders. The areas of successive surfaces vary as their radii, hence 
the rate of transmission Q/AT varies inversely as the radius r, and 
is Q/irrlTy if / is the length of the cylinder, and Q the total heat, 
calculated from the condensation of steam observed in a time T. 
The outward gradient is d$ldry and is negative if the central hole 
is heated. We liave therefore the simple equation 

- kd$ldr ss QjzvrlT. (2) 

Ith is constant the solution is evidently log where n = 
-Q/2irA/T, and b and k are determined from the known values of 
the temperatures observed at any two distances from the axis. 
This gives an average value of the conductivity over the range, 
but it IS better to observe the temperatures at three distances, and 
to assume A to be a linear function of the temperature, in which 
case the solution of the equation is still very simple, namely, 

0’{>ie0^saa\og r + by ( 3 ) 

where e is the temperature-coefiicient of the conductivity. The 
chief difficulty m this method lay in determining the effective 
distances of the bulbs of the thermometers from the axis of the 
cylinder, and in ensuring uniformity of flow of heat along different 
radii. For these reasons the temperature-coefficient of the conduc- 
tivity could not be determined satisfactorily on this particular 
form of apparatus, but the mean results were probably trustworthy 
to I or 2 %. They refer to a temperature of about 60° C., and 
were — 

Cast-iron, 0*109; mild steel, 0*119, C.G.S. 

These are much smaller than Hall's results. The cast-iron con- 
iamod nearly 3 % each of silicon and graphite, and i % each of 
phos])horus and manganese. The steel contained less than i % of 
foreign materials. The low value for the cast-iron was confirmed by 
two entirely different methods given below. 

9. Forbes's Bar Method. — Observation of the steady distribution 
of temperature along a bar heated at one end was very early employed 
by Fourier, Despretz and others for the comparison of conductivilic.s. 
It IS the most convenient method, m the case of good conductors, 
on account of the great facilities which it permits for tlie measurement 
of the temperature gradient at different points; but it has the disadvan- 
tage that the results depend almost entirely on a knowledge of the 
(‘xternal heat loss or emissivity, or, m compaiative experiments, on 
the assumption that it is the same in diffcient cases. The method 
of Forbes (in which the conductivity is deduced from the steady 
distribution of temperature on the assumption that the rate of loss 
of heat at each point of the bar is the same as that observed m an 
auxiliary ex])('nment in which a short bai of the same kind is set to 
cool under conditions which are supposed to be identical) is well 
known, but a consideration of its weak points is very instructive, 
and the results have been most remarkably misunderstood and mis- 
quoted. The method gives directl}^ not ky but kjc. P G. Tait 
repeated Forbes's experiments, using one of the same non bars, and 
endeavoured to correct his results for the variation of the specific 
heat c. J C Mitchell, under Tait’s direction, repeated tlic experi- 
ments with the same bar nickcl-plated, correcting the thermometers 
for stem-exj^osure, and also vaiying the conditions by cooling one 
end, so as to obtain a steeper gradient The results ot Forbes, Tait 
and Mitchell, on the same bar, and Mitchell’s two results with the 
end of the bar “ free " and “ cooled," have been quoted as if they 
referred to different metals This is not very surprising, if the values 
in the following table are compared . — 

Thermal CondiuUvHv of Forbes's Iron Bar D (1*25 inches square) 

C G.S. Units. 


Temp 

Cent. 

Uncorrcctcd for Variation of c 

Corrected for Variation of c. 

Forbes. 

Tait 

Mitchell. 

Forbes. 

Tait 

Mitchell. 

I*ree. 

Cooled 

Ficc. 

Cooled 

0® 

•207 

•231 

•197 

•178 

•213 

•238 

•203 

•184 

100® 

'I57 

198 

178 

190 

•168 

•212 

•190 

197 

200° 

•130 

176 

160 

*181 

• 15*5 

•196 

•178 

•210 


I To Soparottar 


The variation of c is uncertain. The values credited to Forbes are 
those given by J. D. Everett on Balfour Stewart's authority. Tait 
gives different figures. The values given in the column ’ headed 
"cooled" are those found by Mitchell with one end of the bar cooled. 
The discrepancies are chiefly due to the error of the fundamental 
assumption that the rate of cooling is the same at the same tem- 
perature under the very different conditions existing in the two parts 
of the experiment. They are also partly caused liy the large un- 
certainties of the corrcction.s, •especially those of the mercury ther- 
mometers under the peculiar conditions of the experiment. The 
results of Forbes are interesting historically as having been the first 
approximately correct determinations ot conductivity in absolute 
value. The same method was api^Ued by K. W, Stewart (Phil. 
/ rans.y 1892), with the substitution of thermo-couples (following 
Wiedemann) for mercury thermometers. Tliis avoids the very 
uncertain correction for stem-exposure, but it is doubtful how far 
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an insulated couple, inserted in a hole in the bar, may be trusted to 
attain the true temperature. The other uncertainties of the method 
remain. R. W. Stewart found for pure iron, A=a*i75 (t— *0015 f) 
C.G S. E. H. Hall using a similar method found for cast-iron at 
50® C. the value *105, but considers the method very uncertain as 
ordinarily practised. 

10. Cmofimetric Bar Method , — To avoid the uncertainties of 
surface loss of heat, it is necessary to reduce it to the rank of a 
small correction by employing a large bar and protecting it from 
loss of heat. The heat transmitted should be measured calori- 
metrically, and not in terms of the uncertain emissivity. The 
apparatus shown m fig. 2 was constructed by Callendar and Nicolson 
with this object. The bar was a special sample of cast-iron, the 
conductivity of which was required for some experiments on the 
condensation of steam (Proc. Inst C.i?., 1898). It had a diameter of 
4 in , and a length of 4 ft. between the heater and the calorimeter 
The emissivity was reduced to one-quarter by lagging the bar like 
a steam-pipe to a thickness of i in. The heating vessel could be 
maintained at a steady temperature by high-pressure steam. The 
other end was maintained at a temperature near that of the air by 
a steady stream of water flowing through a well-lagged vessel 
surrounding the bar. The heat transmitted was measured by observ- 
ing the difference of temperature between the inflow and the outflow, 
and the weight of water which passed in a given time. The gradient 
near the entrance to the calorimeter was deduced from observations 
with five thermometers at suitable interv^als along the bar. The 



results obtained by this method at a temperature of 40® C varied 
from *116 to *118 C.G S. from observations on different days, and 
were probably more accurate than those obtained by the cylinder 
method The same apparatus was employed in another senes of 
experiments by A. J. Angstrom’s method described below 

11. Guard- Ring Method . — This may be regarded as a variety of 
the plate method, but is more particularly applicable to good con- 
ductors, which require the use of a thick plate, so that the tempera- 
ture of the metal may be observed at different points inside it 
A. Berget (Jottrn, Phys vii. p 503, 1888) applied this method 
directly to mercury, and determined the conductivity of some other 
metals by comparison with mercury. In the case of mercury he 
employed: a column m a glass tube 13 mm in diam surrounded 
by a guard cylinder of the same height, but 6 to 12 cm in diam. The 
mean section of the inner column was carefully determined by weigh- 
ing, and found to be i‘403 sq. cm. The top of the mercury was 
heated by steam, the lower end rested on an iron plate cooled by ice. 
The temperature at different heights was measured by iron wires 
forming therm o-j unctions with the mercury in the inner tube. The 
heat-flow through the central column amounted to about 7*5 calorics 
in 54 seconds, and was measured by continuing the tube through 
the iron plate into the bulb of a Bunsen ice calorimeter, and observ- 
ing with a chronometer to a fifth of a .second the time taken by the 
mercury to contract through a given number of divisions. The 
caloiimcter tube was calibrated by a thread of mercury weighing 
19 milligrams, which occupied eighty-five divisions The contrac- 
tion corresponding to the melting of i gramme of ice was assumed 
to be *0906 c.c . and was taken as being equivalent to 79 calories 
(i calorics: 1 5 ‘59 mgrm. mercury). The chief uncertainty of this 
method is the grea from which the heat is collected, which probably 
exceeds that of the central column, owing to the disturbance of 
the linear flow by the projecting bulb of the calorimeter. Thi.s 
would tend to make the value too high, as may be inferred from 
the followmg results . — 

Mercury, 0*0201 5 C.G S. Berget. 

„ A = 0*01479 ,, Weber. 

„ A = 0*01 77 ,, Angstr5m 

12. Variable-Flow Methods , — ^In these methods the flow of 
heat is deduced from observations of the rate of change of 
temperature with time in a body exposed to known external or 
boundary conditions. No calorimetric observations are required, 
but the results are obtained in terms of the thermal capacity 
of unit volume c, and tlie measurements give the diffusivity 


kje, instead of the calorimetric conductivity k. Since both k 
and c are generally variable with the temperature, and the mode 
of variation of either is often unknown, the results of these 
methods are generally less certain with regard to the actual 



Fig 3. 


flow of heat. As in the case of steady-flow methods, by far the 
simplest example to consider is that of the linear flow of heat 
in an infinite solid, which is most nearly realized in nature in the 
propagation of temperature waves in the surface of the soil. 
One of the best methods of studying the flow of heat in this 
case is to draw a series of curves showing the variations of 
temperature with depth in the soil for a series of consecutive 
days. The curves given in fig. 3 were obtained from the readings 
of a number of platinum thermometers buried in undisturbed 
soil m horizontal positions at M‘Gill College, Montreal. 

The method of deducing the dilfusivily from these curves is as 
follows : — The total quantity of heat ab.sorbcd by the soil per unit 
area of surface between any two dates, and any two depths, and 
y', IS equal to c times the area included between the corresponding 
curves This can be measured graphically without any knowledge 
of the law of variation of the suiface temperature, or of the laws 
of propagation of lieat w'aves. The (|uantity ol heat absoibid by 
the stratum {x* x'*) in the interval considcicd can also he expicsscd 
in terms of the calonmetnc conductivity k The heat transmitted 
through the plane a is equal per unit area of suiface to the product 
of k by the mean temperature gradient [dBjdx) and the mteival of 
time, T-T'. The mean temperature gradient is found by plotting 
the curves for each dav from the daily obscrv*ations Tlu* heat 
absorbed is the difference of the quantities transmitted through 
the bounding planes of the stratum. We thus obtain the simph* 
equation-- 

k\d 0 'jdx') - k'^dO^'Idv^) = c (area between curves)/(T - T'), (4) 

by means of which the average value of the diffusivity k/c ran 
be found for any convenient interval of time, at different seasons 
of the year, in different states of the soil 

For the particular soil in question it was found that the 
diffusivity varied enormously with the degree of moisture, 
falling as low as -ooio C.G.S. in the winter for the surface layers, 
which became extremely dry under the protection of the frozen 
ice and snow from December to March, hut rising to an average 
of *0060 to -0070 in the spring and autumn The greater part 
of the diffusion of heat was certainly due to the percolation of 
water. On some occasions, owing to the sudden melting of a 
surface layer of ice and snow, a large quantity of cold water, 
percolating rapidly, gave for a short time values of the diffusivity 
as high as *0300. P^xcludinp; these exceptional cases, however, 
the variations of the diffusivity appeared to follow the variations 
of the seasons with considerable regularity in successive years. 
The presence of water in the soil always increased the value 
of k/Cf and as it necessarily increased c, the increase of k must 
have been greater than that of kje, 

13. Periodic Flow oj Heat , — The above method is perfectly 
general, and can be applied in any case in which the requisite 
observations can he taken. A case of special interest and 
importance is that in which the flow is periodic, Tlie general 
characteristics of such a flow are illustrated in fig. 4, showing 
the propagation of temperature waves due to diumal variations 
in the temperature of the surface. The daily range of tempera- 
ture of the air and of the surface of the soil was about 20® F. 
On a sunny day, the temperature reached a maximum about 
2 p.M. and a minimum about 5 a.m. As the waves were 
propagated downwards through the soil the amplitude rapidly 
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diminished, so that at a depth of only 4 in, it was already reduced 
to about 6® F,, and to teas than at 10 in. At the same time, 
the epoch of maximum or minimum was retarded) about 4 hours 
at 4 in., and nearly 12 hours at 10 in., where the maximum 
temperature was reached between i and 2 a.m. The form of 
the wave was also changed. At 4 in, the rise was steeper than 



Fig. 4. 


the fall, at 10 in. the reverse was the case. This is due to the 
fact that the components of shorter period are more rapidly 
propagated. For instance, the velocity of propagation of a 
wave having a period of a day is nearly twenty times as great 
as that of a wave with a period of one year ; but on the other 
hand the penetration of the diurnal wave is nearly twenty times 
less, and the shorter waves die out more rapidly. 

14. A Stmple-Harmonu or Sine Wave is the only kind which is 
|)ropa5?ated without chan'^e ol form In treating mathematically 
the j^ropagation of other kinds of waves, it is necessary to analyse 
them into their siraple-harmonic components, which may be treated 
,i8 licmg propagated independently To illustrate the mam features 
of the calculation, we may suppose that the surface is subject to a 
simple-harmonic cycle of temperature variation, so that the terapera- 
Lure at any time t is given by an equation of the form — 

^-0(,rsA3m2Trwfa=Asm2ir//T, (5) 

where is the mean temperature of the surface, A the amplitude 
of tlie cycle, n the frequency, and T the period In this simple 
case the temperature cycle at a depth x is a precisely simiiai curve 
of the same period, but with the amplitude reduced m the pro- 
portion and the phase retarded by the fraction mxl2w of a 
cycle The indcx-coefliciont m is ^J{irnclh) The wave at a depth 
i is represented analytically by the equation 

(2Tr«f-mAr). (6) 

A strictly j^nodic oscillation of this kind occurs m the working 
of a steam engine, in which the walls of the cylinder are exposed 
to regular fluctuations of temperature with "the admission and 
lelease of steam. The curves m fig 5 are drawn for a particular 
case, but tliey apply equally to the propagation of a smiple^harmonic 
wave of any period m any substance changing only the scale on which 
they are drawn. The dotted boundary curves have the equation 
and show the rate of diminution of the amplitude of the 
temperature oscillation with depth in the metal. The wave-length 
m fig. 4 IS o*6o m., at which depth the amplitude of the vanation is 
retiuced to less than one five-hundredth part of that at the 

surface, so that for all practical purposes the oscillation may be 
neglected beyond one wave-length. At half a wave-length the 
amplitude is only ^rd of that at the surface. The wave-length m 
anv case is iwjm, 

the dilfusivitv can be deduced from observations at different 
depths a' and , by observing the ratio of the amphtudes, which 
i.j for a simplc-harmonic wave The values obtained in 

this way for waves having a period of one second and a wave-length 
of half an in^ agioed very well with tliose obtained in the same 
cast-iron by Angsirdm’s method (.see beloiy), with waves having a 
period of i hour and a length of 30 in. This agreement was a very 
satisfactory test of the accuracy of the fundamental law of con- 
duction, as the gradients and periods varied so widely in the two 
cases. 

15. Annual Variation . — A similar method has frequently been 


applied to the study of variations of soU^ifiemperatuM by 
harmonic analysis of the annual waves. But the theory is not 
strictly applicable, a$ thoj phenomena are not accurately periodic, 
and the state of the soil is continually varying, and differs at 
different depths, particularly in regard to its de^ee of wetness. 
An additional difficulty arises in tbe case of observations made 
with long mercury thermometers buried in vertical hole^, that the 
correction for the expansion of the liquid in the long stems is 
uncertain, and that the holes may serve as channels for percola^ 
tion, and thus lead to exceptionally high values. The last error 



is best avoided by employing platinum thermometers buried 
horizontally. In any case results deduced from the annual wave 
must be expected to vary in different years according to the 
distribution of the rainfall, as the values represent averages 
depending chiefly on the diffusion of heat by percolating water. 
For this reason observations at different depths in the same 
locality often give very concordant results for the same period, 
as the total percolation and the average rate are necessarily 
nearly the same for the various strata, although the actual degree 
of wetness of each may vary considerably. The following are a 
few typical values for sand or gravel deduced from the annual 
wave m different localities : — 


Tabie II. — Diffusivity of Sandy Soils, C.G S. Units 


Observer. 

Soil 

Locality. 

Thermo- 

meter. 

Diffuf.- 
ivity. ' 

Kelvin, i860 . 

Garden sand 

Edinburgh 

Mcrcui y 

•0087 , 

Neumann, 1863 

Sandy loam 

. . 


•0136 

Everett, i860 . 

Gravel 

(ireenwich 


•0125 

Angstrom, x86i 

Sandy clay 

Upsala 


•0057 


1 

>> »» 1 

»» 

»> 

'0045 

Angstrdm . 1 1 

Coarse sand 

>)) 

»> 

( -0094 : 

Rudberg . V 

The same soil, place and instruments 

■j »oo6i 

Quetelot . J 

reduced for different years 

[ -0074 

Callendar, 1895 

Garden sand 

Montreal 

Platinum 

•0036 , 

Rambaut, 1900 

Gravel 

Oxford 


*0074 


The low value at Montreal is chiefly due to the absence of 
percolation during the winter. A. A. Rambaut’s results were 
obtained with similar instruments similarly located, but he did 
not investigate the seasonal variations Of diffusivity, or the effect 
of percolation. It is probable that the coarser soils, permitting 
more rapid percolation, would generally give higher results. In 
any case, it is evident that the transmission of heat by percolation 
would be much greater in porous soils and in the upper layers of 
the earth’s crust than in the lower strata or in solid rocks. It is 
probable for this reason that the average conductivity of the 
earth’s crust, as deduced frdm surface observations, is too large ; 
and that estimates of the age of the earth based on such measure- 
ments are too low, and require to be raised ; they would thereby 
be brought into better agreement with the conclusions of 
geologists derived frorti other lines of aigument. 

16. Angstrom's Method consists in observmg the propagation pf 
heat waves in a bar, and is probably the most accurate method for 
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measuring tlie difiFusivity of a metal, smce ocmdition^ may be 
widely varied and the correction for external loss of heat ciui be 
made comparatively small. Owing, however, to the laborious nature 
of the observations and reductions, the method does not appear to 
have been seriously applied since its first invention, except in one 
solitary instance by tae writer to the case pf cast-iron (fig a). Tlic 
equation of the method is the same as that ^or the linear flow with 
the addition of a small term representing the radiation lo*is 
The heat per second gamed by conduction by an element dx of the 
bar, of conductivity h and cross section at a point where the 
gradient is dBjdx^ may be WTitten qh(d^ldx^)dx. This is eqnai to 
the product of the thermal capacity of the element, cqdx^ oy the 
rate of rise 6f temperature dBldt, together with the heat lost per 
second at the external surface, which may be written hpMx^ if p is 
the perimeter of the bar, and h the heat lam per second per degree 
excess of temperature g above the surrounding medium. We thus 
obtain the dinerential equation 

qh{d^eldx ^) « cqdildt + hp$f 
which is satisfied by terms of the typo 

sin ( 7 vnt - f>A), 

where a^--l^-hplqk, and ab^rnejh. 

The rate of diminution of amplitude expressed by the coefficient a 
in the index Of the exponential is here greater than the coefficient 
b expressing the retardation of phase by a small term depending 
on the emissivity h. If /i=o, a=s:^b^\J(itnclk)^ as m the case of 
pro|iagation of waves in the soil 

The apparatus of fig 2 was designed for this method, and may 
serve to illustrate it. The steam pressure in the healer may be 
pel lodically varied by the gauge in such a manner as to produce an 
approximately simple hamionic oscillation of temperature at the 
hot end, while the cool end is kept at a steady temperature Tlie 
amplitudes and phases of the temperature waves at aiffi*rent points 
are observed by taking readings of the thermometers at regular 
intervals. In using inercurv thermometers, it is best, as in the 
apparatus figured, to work on a large scale (4 -in bar) with waves 
of slow period, about i to 2 hours. Angstrom endeavoured to find 
the variation of conductivity by this method, but he assumed c to 
be the same for two different bars, and made no allowance for its 
variation with temperature He thus found nearly the same rate 
of variation for the thennal as for the olcctnc conductivity His 
final results for copper and iron were as follows - 

Copper, A = 0*982 (i - 0*001 52 assuming r = *84476 
Iron, /f = 0*1988 (i - 0*00287 tf) ,, r= *88620 
Angstrom’s value for iron, when corrected for obvious numerical 
errors, and for the probable variation of c, becomes — 
lion, 4 = 0*164 (i - 0*0013 ^), 
hut this is very doubtful as c was not measured. 

The experiments on cast-iron with the apparatus of fig 2 were 
varied by taking three different periods, 60, 90 and 120 minutes, 
and two distances, 6 m and 12 in., between the thermometers 
compared In some experiments the bar was lagged with 1 m of 
asbestos, but in others it was baic, the heat-loas being thus increased 
fourfold. In no case did this coirection exceed 7 % The extreme 
divergence of the resulting values of the diffusivity, including eight 
independent series of measurements on different days, was less 
than I %. Observations were taken at mean temperatures of 102° C. 
and 54° C,, with the following results — 

Cast-iron at 102° C , 4/r=*i296, c=*858, 4 = *1113 
„ „ 54*0 , 4/£;=*I392, r=*823, 4 = *1144. 

The variation of c was determined by a special senes of experiments. 
No allowance was made for the variation of density with temperature, 
or for the variation of the distance between the thermometers, owing 
to the expansion of the liar. Although this correction should be 
made if the definition were strictly followed, it is more convenient 
m practice to include the small cflcct Of linear expansion m the 
temperature-coefficient in the case of .solid liodies. 

17. Lorenz's Method — -F. Neumann, H. Weber, L. Lorenz and 
others have employed similar methods, depending on the observation 
of the rate of change of temperature at certain points of bars, rings, 
cylinders, cubes or spheres. Some of these results have been widely 
quoted, but th^ are far from consistent, and it may be doubted 
whether the dif&ulties of observing rapidly varying temperatures 
have been duly appreciated in many cases. From an experimental 
point of view the most ingenious and complete method was that of 
Ixirenz (Wted. Ann. xiu, p. 422, 1881). He deduced the variations 
of the mean temperature of a section of a bar from the sum S of the 
E M F.’s of a ntmlber of couples, inserted at suitable equal intervals 
I and connected in series The difference of the temperature 
gradients Xpjl at the ends of the section was simultaneously obtained 
frotn the diference D of tho readings of a piair of couples at either end 
connected in opposition. The external heat-loss was diminated by 
comparing observatkMUi itaken at the same mean temperatures 
during heating and during cooling, assuming that the rate of loss* of 
heat f\n) i^ould be the same in the two cases. T^renz thus Obtained 
the equaHons : — 

Heating, 

Cooling, qh X>^JUeqidSfJdri¥f(B'). 

Whence 4 ::^jpJ^d$Jdt - ^ J>')* (?) 


8.95 

It may be questioned whether this assumption was justifiable, 
since the rate of change and the distribution of temperature were 
cjuitc different m the two cases, in addition to the sign of the change 
itself. The chief difficulty, as usual, was the determination of the 
gradient, which depended on a diflerence of potential of the order 
of 20 microvolts between two junctions mserted m small holes 2 ems 
apart in a bar 1*5 ems in diameter. It was also tacitly assumed 
that the thermo-electnc power of the couples for the gradient was 
the same a« that of the couples for the mean temperature, altliough 
the lomperatureB were different. This might give rise to constant 
crrorH m the results. Owing to the difficulty of rneasiinng tb»* 
gradient, the order of divergence of individual obsc'rvations averaged 
2 OJ- 3 %» hut occasionally reached 5 or 10 % The thermal con- 
ductivity was determined m the neighbourhood of 20"" C with a 
watser jacket, and near no® C by the use of a steam jacket The 
conductivity ol the same bars was independently determined by the 
method of Forbes, employing an ingenious formula for the heat-loss 
m place of Newton's law. The results of this method tlifler 2 or 3 % 
(m one case nearly 15 %) from the preceding, but it is jirobably less 
accurate. The thermal capacity and electrical conductivity were 
measured at various temperatures on the same specimens of metal 
Owing to the completeness of the recorded data, and the great ex 
penmenta! skill with which the research was conducted, tin* results 
are proliably among the most valuable hitherto available One 
important result, which might be regarded as established by this 
work, was that the ratio 4 / 4 ' of the thermal to the electrical con 
ductivity, though nearly constant for the good conductors at any 
one tempemtinc such as o® C , increased with rise of temperature 
nearly m proportion to the absolute temperature The value found 
for this ratio at o® C approximated to 1500 C O.S foi the best 
conductors, but increased to 1800 or 2000 for bad conductors like 
German- ulver and antimony It is clear, however, that this iclation 
cannot be generally true, for the cast-iron mentioned in the last 
section had a specific resistance of 112,000 C G S at 100® C., which 
would make the ratio 4 / 4 ' = i2.soo The increase of resistance with 
temperature was aTo very small, so that the ratio vaned very little 
with temperature. 

18. Electrical Methods. — There are two electrical methods 
which have been recently applied to the measurement of the 
conductivity of metals, {a) the resistance method, devised by 
Callendar, and applied by him, and also by R. O. King and J. D. 
Duncan, {b) the thermo-electric method, devised by Kohlrausch, 
and applied by W. Jaeger and H. Dieselhorst, I^oth methods 
depend on the observation of the steady distribution of tem- 
perature in a bar or wire heated by an electric current. The 
advantage is that the quantities of heat arc measured directly in 
absolute measure, in terms of the current, and that the results are 
independent of a knowledge of the specific heat. Incidentally it 
is possible to regulate the heat supply more perfectly than in 
other methods. 

(a) In the practice of the resistance method, both ends of a short 
bar are kept at a steady temperature by means of solid copper 
block.s provided with a water circulation, and the whole is sur- 
roimdea by a jacket at tlic same temperature, winch is taken as the 
zero of reference. The bar is heated by a steady electnc current, 
which may be adjusted so that the external loss of heat from the 
surface of the bar is comjiensated by tlic increase of resistance of 
the bai with rise of temperature In fhis case the curve xcprcsenting 
the distribution of temperature is a parabola, and the conductivity 
k IS deduced from the mean rise of temp^atiire ( R-R®)/aR® by 
observing the increase of resistance R-W of the bar, and the 
current C. It is also necessary to measure the cross-section the 
length /, and the temperature -coefficient a foi the range of the 
experiment 

In the general case, the distribution of temperature is observed 
by means of a numl>er of jiotential leads The differential equation 
for the distribution of temperature in this case includes the majority 
of the methods already considered, and may be stated as follows 
The heat generated by the current C at a point x where the tempera- 
ture-excess is ^ is equal per unit length and time (/) to that lost by 
conduction - d(qhdBldx)ldx^ and by radiation hp 0 (emissivity A, 
perimeter p), together with that employed in raising the ternwrature 
qcdBjdt, Sitia absorbwi by the Thomson effect sCdBjdx. We thus 
obtain tile equation -- 

C*R^,( I -f - diqkdOjdx )ldx i hpB + qcdBjdt + sCdBjdx (8) 

If C = o, this IS the equation of Angstiom’s method If h also is 
zero, it becomes the equation of variable flow m the soil If dBjdt's.a^ 
the equation represents the correspondmg cases of steady flow. In 
the electrical method, observations of the vanable flow aie useful 
for finding the value of r for the specimen, but are not otherwise 
required. The last term, representing the Thomson effect, is elimi- 
nated iti the case of a bar codied at both ends, since it is opposite in 
th» two halves, but may be determined by observing the resistance 
of each half soparat ely. If the current C is chosen .so that OR^a hph 
the external heat-loss js compensated by the variation of resistance 
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with temperature, In this case the solution of the equation reduces 
to the form 

$:^x{l^x)C^T^ 2 lqh. (9) 

By a proj>erty of the parabola, the mean temperature is frds of 
the maximum temperature, we have therefore 

(R-Ro)/aRo«/C»IWi2^A, (lo) 

which gives the conductivity directly m terms of the quantities 
actually observed. If the dimensions of the bar are suitably chosen, 
the distribution of temperature is always very nearly parabolic, 
so that it IS not necessary to determine the value of the critical 
current O very accurately, as the correction for external 
loss IS a small percentage in any case. The chief difficulty is that 
of measuring the small change of resistance accurately, and of avoid- 
ing errors from accidental thermo-electric effects. In addition to 
the simple measurements of the conductivity (M'Gill College, 1895- 
1896), some very elaborate experiments were made by King (Proc. 
Amer. Acad,^ J[une 189S) on the temperature distribution in the case 
of long bars with a view to measuring the Thomson effect. Duncan 
(M*GiU College Reports, 1899), using the simple method under King's 
supervision, found the conductivity of very pure copper to be 1*007 
for a temperature of 33® C. 

(b) The method of Kohlrausch, as earned out by Jaeger and 
Diesel horst (Berlin Acad., July 1890), consists m observing the differ- 
ence of temperature between the centre and the ends of the bar 
by means of insulated thermo-couples. Neglecting the external 
heal -loss, and the variation of the thermal and electric conductivities 
k and k\ we obtain, as before, for the difference of temperature 
between the centre and ends, the equation 

Ofna, - df^^amiSqh = ^a/Hqk = EW/Hky ( 1 1 ) 

where E is the difference of electric potential between the end.s. 
1-orenz, assuming that the ratio klk'—a$, had previously given 

“ ^0* ~ ^V 4 ®» (^2) 

which is practically identical with the preceding for small differences 
of temperature. The last expression m tcims of k/k' is very simj^lc, 
but the first is moie useful in practice, as the quantities actually 
measured are E, C, /, q, and the difference of temperature. The 
cunent C was measured in the usual way by the difference of 
potential on a standard resistance. The external heat-loss was 
estimated by varying the temperature of the |ackct surrounding 
the bar, and applying a suitable correction to the observed differ- 
ence of temperature But the method (a) previously described 
appears to be preferable in this respect, since it is better to keep 
tne jacket at the same temperature as the end-blocks. Moreover, 
the variation of thermal conductivity with temperature is small 
and uncertain, whereas the variation of electrical conductivity is 
large and can be accurately determined, and may therefore be 
legitimately utilized for eliminating the external heat-loss. 

From a compari.son of this work with that of Lorenz, it is evident 
that the values of the conductivity vary widely with the purity of 
the material, and cannot bo safely applied to other specimens than 
those for which they were found. 

19. Conduction in Gases and Liquids, — The theory of conduc- 
tion of heat by diffusion in gases has a particular interest, since it 
is possible to predict the value on certain assumptions, if the 
viscosity is known. On the kinetic theory the molecules of a gas 
are relatively far apart and there is nothing analogous to friction 
between two adjacent layers A and B moving with different 
velocities. There is, however, a continual interchange of mole- 
cules between A and B, which produces the same effect as 
viscosity in a liquid. Faster-moving particles diffusing from A to 
B carry their momentum with them, and tend to accelerate B ; 
an equal number of slower particles diffusing from B to A act as a 
drag on A. Thi*' action and reaction between layers in relative 
motion is equivalent to a frictional stress tending to equalize the 
velocities of adjacent layers. The magnitude of the stress per 
unit area pa allel to the direction of flow is evidently proportional 
to the velocity gradient, or the rate of change of velocity per cm. 
m passing from one layer to the next. It must also depend on the 
rate of interchange of molecules, that is to say, (i) on the number 
passing through each square centimetre per second in either 
direction, ^2) on the average distance to which each can travel 
before collision {i.e, on the “ mean free path ’’), and (3) on the 
average velocity of translation of the molecules, which varies as 
the square root of the temperature. Similarly if A is hotter than 
B, or if there is a gradient of temperature between adjacent 
layers, the diffusion of molecules from A to B tends to equalize 
the temperatures, or to conduct heat through the gas at a rate 
proportional to the temperature gradient, and depending also on 
the rate of interchange of molecules in the same way as the 
viscosity effect. Conductivity and viscosity in a gas should vary 


in a similar manner since each depends on diffusion in a similar 
way. The mechanism is the same, but in one case we have 
diffusion of momentum, in the other case diffusion of heat. 
Viscosity in a gas was first studied theoretically from this point of 
view by J. Clerk Maxwell, who predicted that the effect should 
be independent of the density within wide limits. This, at first 
sight, paradoxical result is explained by the fact that the mean 
free path of each molecule increases in the same proportion as 
the density is diminished, so that as the number of molecules 
crossing each square centimetre decreases, the distance to which 
each carries its momentum increases, and the total transfer of 
momentum is unaffected by variation of density. Maxwell him- 
self verified this prediction experimentally for viscosity over 
a wide range of pressure. By similar reasoning the thermal 
conductivity of a gas should be independent of the density. 
This was verified by A. Kundt and E. Warburg {Jour, Phys, v. 
1 18), who found that the rate of cooling of a thermometer in air 
between 1 50 mm. and i mm. pressure remained constant as the 
pressure was varied. At higher pressures the effect of conduction 
was masked by convection currents. The question of the varia- 
tion of conductivity with temperature is more difficult. If the 
effects depended merely on the velocity of translation of the 
molecules, both conductivity and viscosity should increase 
directly as the square root of the absolute temperature ; but the 
mean free path also varies in a manner which cannot be predicted 
by theor>" and which appears to be different for different gases 
(Rayleigh, Proc, R,S,^ January 1896). Experiments by the 
capillary tube method have shown that the viscosity varies more 
nearly as 6 ^, but indicate that the rate of increase diminishes 
at high temperatures. The conductivity probably changes with 
temperature in the same way, being proportional to the product 
of the viscosity and the specific heat ; but the experimental 
investigation presents difficulties on account of the necessity 
of eliminating the effects of radiation and convection, and the 
results of different observers often differ considerably from theor}' 
and from each other. The values found for the conductivity of 
air at o®C. range from *000048 to *000057, and the temperature- 
coefficient from *0015 to *0028. The results are consistent with 
thepry within the limits of experimental error, but the experi- 
mental methods certainly appear to admit of improvement. 

The conductivity of liquids has been investigated by similar 
methods, generally variations of the thin plate or guard-ring 
method. A critical account of the subject is contained in a paper 
by C. Chree {Phil, Mag., July 1887). Many of the experiments 
were made by comparative methods, taking a standard liquid 
such as water for reference. A determination of the conductivity 
of water by S. R. Milner and A. P. Chattock, employing an 
electrical method, deserves mention on account of the careful 
elimination of various errors {Phil, Mag., July 1899). Their 
final result was ^=*001433 at 20® C., which may be compared 
with the results of other observers, G. Lundquist (1869), *00155 
at 40® C. ; A. Winkelmann (1874), *00104 at 15*’ C. ; H. F. 
Weber (corrected by H. Lorberg), *00138 at 4® C., and *00152 at 
23*6® C. ; C. H. Lees {Phil, Trans., 1898), *00136 at 25° C., and 
•00120 at 47® C. ; C. Chree, *00124 at 18® C., and *00136 at 19*5® C. 
The variations of these results illustrate the experimental 
difficulties. It appears probable that the conductivity of a 
liquid increases considerably with rise of temperature, although 
the contrary would appear from the work of Lees. A large mass 
of material has been collected, but the relations are obscured by 
experimental errors. 

See also Fourier, Theory of Heat , T. Preston, Theory of Heat, 
cap. vii. ; Kelvin, Collected Papers ; O. E. Meyer, Du ktneiiseke 
Theone der Case ; A. Winkelmann, Handbuch der Phystk. 

(H L. C.) 

CONE (Gr. xwvos), in geometry, a surface generated by a line 
(the generator) which always passes through a fixed point 
(the vertex) and through the circumference of a fixed curve 
(the directrix). The two sheets of the surface, on opposite 
sides of the vertex, are called the napp6s ’’ of the cone. The 
solid formed between the vertex and a plane cutting the surface 
is also called a “ cone ; this is contained by a conical surface 
and the plane of section. Euclid defines a ** right cone as the 
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solid figure formed by the revolution of a righHmgled triangle 
about one of the sides containii^ the right angle. The axis of 
the tone is the side about which the triangle revolves; the 
circle traced by the other side containing the r^ht a^le is the 
‘‘ base ” ; the hypotenuse in any one of its positions is a gener- 
ator or generating line ; and the intersection of the axis and a 
generator is termed the vertex. The Euclidean definition may 
be modified, so as to avoid the limits% thereby placed on the 
figure, viz, the notion that the solid is between the vertex and 
the base. A general definition is as follows : — If two intersecting 
straight lines be given, and one of the lines is made to revolve 
about the other, which is fixed in such a manner that the angle 
between the lines is everywhere the same, then the surface 
(or solid) traced out by the moving line (or generator) is a cone, 
having the fixed line for axis, the point of intersection of the 
lines for vertex, and the angle between the lines for the semi- 
vertical angle of the cone. 

An “ oblique cone is the solid or surface traced out by a 
line which passes through a fixed point and through the circum- 
ference of a circle, the fixed point not being on the line through 
the centre of the circle perpendicular to its plane. A “ quadric 
cone ” is a cone having any conic for its base. The plane con- 
taining the vertex, centre of the base, and perpendicular to the 
base is called the principal section ; and the section of a cone 
by a plane containing the vertex is a triangle if the solid be 
considered, and two intersecting lines if the surface be considered. 
The “ subcontrary section of an oblique cone is made by a 
plane not parallel to the base, but perpendicular to the principal 
section, and inclined to the generating lines in that section at 
the same angles as the base ; this section is a circle. The planes 
parallel to the base or subcontrary section are called “ cyclic 
planes.” 

The Greeks distinguished three types of right cones, named 
“ acute,” right-angled ” and “ obtuse,” according to the 
magnitude of the vertical angle ; and Menaechmus showed that 
the sections of these cones by planes perpendicular to a generator 
were the ellipse, parabola and hyperbola respectively. Apol- 
lonius went further when he derived these curves by varying 
the inclination of the section of any right or oblique cone (see 
Conic Section). It is to be noted that the Greeks investigated 
these curves in solido, and consequently the geometry of the 
cone received much attention. The mensuration of the cone 
was established by Archimedes. He showed that the volume 
of the cone was one-third of that of the circumscribing cylinder, 
and that this was true for any type of cone. Therefore the 
volume is one- third of the product area of base x vertical height. 
The surface of a right circular cone is equal to one-half of the 
circumference of the base multiplied by the slant height of the 
cone. 

Analytically, the ecjuation to a right cone formed by the 
revolution of tlie line y = wx about the axis of x is s = m(x^ + y‘^). 
Obviously every tangent plane passes through the vertex ; 
this is the characteristic property of conical surfaces. Conical 
surfaces are also developable ” surfaces, i.e, the surface can 
be applied to a plane without wrinkling or rending. Connected 
with quadric cones is the interesting curve termed the sphero- 
conic,” which is the curve of intersection of any quadric cone 
and a sphere having its centre at the vertex of the cone, 

References should be made to the articles Geometry and Surface 
for further discussion ; and to the bibliographies of these articles 
for sources where the subject can be further studied. The geo- 
metrical construction of the curves of intersection of the cone with 
other solids is given in tre^iises on descriptive solid geometry, e g. 
T. H. Eagles, Constructive Geometry. 

CONECTE, THOMAS (d. i434)> French Carmelite monk and 
preacher, was bom at Rennes. He travelled through Flanders 
and Picardy, denouncing the vices of the clergy and the extra- 
vagant dress of the women, especially their lofty head-dresses, 
or hennins* He ventured to teach that he who is a true servant 
of God need fear no papal curse, that the Roman hierarchy is 
corrupt, and that marriage is permissible to the clergy, of whom 
only some have the gift of continence. He was listened to by 
immense congregations, and in Italy, despite the opposition 
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of Nicolas Kenton (d. 1468), provincial of the English Carmelites, 
he introduced several changes into the rules of that order. He 
was finally apprehended by order of Pope Eugenius IV., con- 
demned and burnt for heresy. 

An account of Fnar Thomas's preaching and its effect is given 
by Enguerrand de Monatrelot, provost of Cambrai (d 1453), m his 
continuation of Froissart’s chronicles. 

CQNBGLIANO, a town and episcopal see of Venetia, Italy, 
in the province of Treviso, 17 m. N. by rail from the town 
of Treviso, 230 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) town, 5880 ; 
commune, 10,252. It is commanded by a large castle. It was 
the birthplace of the painter Cima da Conegliano, a fine altar- 
piece by whom is in the cathedral (1492). The place is noted for 
its wine, chiefly sweet champagne. 

CONESTOGA (said to mean “ people of the immersed or 
forked poles ”), a tribe of North American Indians of Iroquoian 
stock. Their country was Pennsylvania and Maryland on the 
lower Susquelmnna river and at the head of Chesapeake bay 
They were sometimes known as Susquehannas. They were 
formerly a powerful people, able to resist the attacks of the 
Iroquois. In 1675, however, the latter overwhelmed and scat- 
tered them. After nearly a century of wandering, the tribe 
suffered final extinction in the Indian wars of 1763. 

CONEY ISLAND, an island about 9 m. S.E. of the S. end of 
Manhattan Island, U.S.A., on the S. shore of Long Island, from 
which it IS separated by Gravesend Bay, Sheepshead Bay, Coney 
Island Creek, a tidal inlet, and a broad stretch of low salt marshes. 
It lies within the limits of the Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
city. The island is the westernmost of a chain of outlying 
sandbars that extends along the southern shore of Long Islantl 
for almost 100 m. ; it is about 5 m. long and varies from i m. 
to I m. in width. It is served by the Long Island railway, by 
several lines of electric railway, and (m summer) by steamboat 
lines. The island is the most popular seashore resort of the 
United States. There are four quite distinctly marked districts. 
At the extreme western extremity, Norton’s Point, is the district 
known as Sea Gate, lying between Gravesend Bay and Lower 
New York Bay. It is an exclusively residential section, has a 
fine light-house, a large number of summer homes and the 
handsome club-house of the Atlantic Yacht Club. A broad 
shore drive connects it on the E. with West Brighton, the most 
popular amusement centre, to which the name Coney Island 
has come to be more especially applied. Its great scenic and 
spectacular features, ” side-shows,” booths, caf^s and dancing 
halls, have made ” Coney Island ” a well-known resort. There 
are bathing beaches, two immense iron piers, observation towers, 
scenic railways, ” Ferris ” wheels, and the two amusement 
reservations known as ” Luna Park ” and ” Dreamland.” From 
West Brighton a broad parkway known as ” the Concourse ” 
connects with Brighton Beach, J m. to the E., passing the large 
bathing establishments maintained by the city of New York. 
At Brighton Beach there are a large hotel, a theatre and the 
Brighton Race Track. Still farther to the E., and extending 
to the eastern extremity of the island, lies Manhattan Beach, 
with hotels, a theatre and baths, and patronized more largely 
by a wealthier class of visitors. Adjacent to Manhattan Beach 
on the mainland, and separated from it by a narrow neck of 
Sheepshead Bay, lies the village of Sheepshead Bay, in which is 
the famous race track of the Coney Island Jockey Club. 

CONFALONIERI, FEDERICO, Count (1785-1846), Italian 
revolutionist, was born at Milan, descended from a noble Lom- 
bard family. In 1806 he married Teresa Casati. During the 
Napoleonic period Confalonieri was among the opponents of the 
French regime, and was regarded as one of the leaders of the 
italiam pun, or Italian national party. At the time of the 
Milan riots of 1814, When the minister Prina was assassinated, 
Confalonieri was unjustly accused of complicity in the deed. 
After the fall of Napoleon he went to Paris with the other 
Lombard delegates to plead his country’s cause, advocating the 
formation oi a separate Lombard state under an independent 
prince. But he received no encouragement, for Lombardy was 
destined for Austria, and Lord Castlereagh consoled him by 
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Baying tiliat ithe Antttrian gomnment was the most teneficeiit 
in the world/’ G^nlalomeri went isn to Lomdon, in thlo hope 
winning the lavoixr of the British governmexil:) btxt failed in his 
object. He then joined the freemasons and some of the ^Bxiom 
other secret societies with which all Europe was swarming, 
being initiated by Filippo Buonarroti (i76i*>-iD837i an oM 
Tuscan Jacobin living in Paris. On returning to Mimn, where 
he found the Austrians in possession, he at devoted hinuielf 
to promoting the material progress of his country, but he was 
ever watching for an opportunity to liberate it from the f orcigner4 
Early in 1821, when the atmosphere was thick with rumours 
of revolt, he visited various parts of Italy to sound the liberal 
kaders, and also Corresponded with the Piedmontese officers 
who, believing that they had the approval of Prince Charles 
Albert of Carignano, the heir to the throne, were planning a 
militipy revolt. There was talk of a rising at Milan combined 
with a Piedmontese invasion to expel the Austrians, but the 
plans were very vague and unpractical, for the military con- 
sptmlors could count only on a few hundred men, and Con- 
falonieri warned them that Lombardy was not ready. On the 
outbreak of the Piedmontese revolt (March- April 1821) the 
Austrian authorities made some arrests, and, through the 
treachery of one conspirator and the foolishness of others, 
discovered the plot, if it could so be called, and arrested Silvio 
Pellico and Maroncelli and afterwards Conlalonieri. A kmg 
trial now began, conducted with all the rigour and secrecy of the 
Austrian procedure, and Confalonieri, outwitted by the astute 
examining magistrate, A. Salvotti (d. 1866), contradicted himself, 
made fatal admissions, even compromised others, and together 
with several companions was condemned to death for high 
treason, but through the intercession of his wife and father, 
who went to Vienna to plead his cause in person, the emperor 
Francis commuted the penalty to perpetual imprisonment in 
the fortress of Spielberg (January 1824), Confalonieri was 
taken to Vienna and had a long interview with Prince Metternich, 
who tried to extract further confessions incriminating other 
persohs, especially Charles Albert, but although Confalonieri 
seemed at one time inclined to prepare a report on the revolu- 
tionary movement for the emperor, he did not do .so, and once 
he was in prison he refused to say or write another word, and 
was treated with exceptional severity in consequence. His wife 
died in 1830, and in 1836, on the death of the emperor Francis, 
he was pardoned and exiled to America. He came back to 
Europe after a year’s absence, and in 1840 obtained permission 
to return to Milan to see his dying father. He himself, broken 
in health and spirits, died on the 10th of December 1846, too soon 
to see the accomplishment of Italian freedom. He had un- 
doubtedly played a considerable role in the conspiracy of 1821, 
being the most influential and richest of the Milanese Liberals ; 
when first arrested his conduct may have been open to criticism, 
but he more than expiated any temporary weakness due to 
ilLhealth and to the barbarous methods of examination by his 
heroic attitude during his long imprisonment, and his persistent 
refusal to accept offers of pardon accompanied by disl^nouring 
conditions. 

His Memorie e Letters have been edited by Gabrio Casati (2 vols , 
Milan, 1890) A. D' Ancona's Pgdenco Confaloniefi (Milan, 1898) 
is based on the memoirs and on a large number of secret documents 
from the archives of Vienna and Milan. A, Luzio's Antonio $cUvotH 
e » f>rooessi del Ventum (Rome, 1901) contains many fresh documents 
which to some extent exonerate Salvotti from the charge of cruelty ; 
among other papers Mettemich's account of his interview with 
Confaionieri is given in full. See also A. Lusio, Nuovi documenii 
sul processo Con/alonien (Rome, 1908). (L. V* ) 

€0NFAitllIAT10, the ancient patridan form of marriage 
amoiig the Romans, especially necessary at the nuptials of those 
whose children were intend^ to be vestal virgins or fiameiis 
of Jupiter. The name originated in the bride and bridegroom 
sharing a cake of spelt (far or fonts farreus), in the presence of 
the pmHfex maxmMs, fiotnm dialtSf and ten witnesses. This 
form of marriage could only be dissolved by another equally 
solemn ceremony, which was called diffarrettito. In later re- 
publican times, cdnfaireatio became obsolete except in the 


base of ite most aacted fiommes aiixd iihe 

rex saemum. ^ ^ ittost holenm of the thste 

forms of marriage (^ to in lAter rimm tibte ceremony fell ineo 
disuse^ ami Cicero menttons but two, and mmsi, (See 

Roman Law,) 

OOllfECTlONSRY (from Lot, cc^ectio^ confirm, compound), 
a term hf rather vaghe ipplteatioa, embiachig ail food prepara-^ 
tions of the fiatuile ^ sweetwiieatSi pastry, &c,, which haye sugar 
(^.t^.) for their basis or prindpai lingrrfient. In this way the 
industry may be said to include the |)retervatk)n of fruits by 
means of sugar, the manufactuire of jams and jellies, the art 
of preparing fruit-syrups and pastes^ ices^ and sweeten^ bever- 
ages, in additioin to the various ni^ulactures ih which sugar 
is the more prominent and principal ingredient. In former 
days the making of sweetmeats was ^rt of a druggist’s business, 
but in the earlier half of the »9th century it developed into a 
separate industry in England, and the International Exhibition 
of 1851 resulted in its spreading to other countries. At the 
present day France and Germany are prominent m all sorts 
of confectionery and hm-bms ; and the Candy ” industry in 
America has developed enormously. 

The simplest form in whkh sugar is prepared as a sweet for 
eating is that of lazen§es, which consist of finely ground sugar 
mixed with dissolved gum to form a stiff dough. This is rolled 
into sheets of the desired thickness from whidb the lozenges are 
stamped out by appropriate cutters and then allowed to dry 
and harden in a heated apartment. They are coloured and 
flavoured with a great variety of ii^edients, which are added 
in suitable proportions with the dissolved gum. Many kinds 
of medicated lozenges are also in extensive use, the medicinal 
ingredients being similarly incorporated with the gum. Hard 
sweetmeats, comfits or dragees y constitute another important 
variety of confectionery. To make these a core or centre of some 
kind is taken, consisting of a small lozenge, or of some seed or 
fruit, such as an almond, coriander, caraway, pistachio, &c., and 
successive layers of sugar are deposited around it till tiac desired 
size is attained. The cores are placed in large copper pigns or 
vessels which are heated by a steam coil or jadtet, dr by not air, 
and which are geared to rotate at an inclined angle so that their 
contents are kept constantly in motion, tumbling over each 
other. From time to time sugar syrup is added as they appear 
to get dry, and after receiving a certain coating they are removed 
to dry and harden. After a sufficient number of alternate 
coatings in the pan and dryings, the comfits are finished with 
a coating of thin syrup, which may be coloured if desired. 
Anotlier extensive class of confectionery is made with sugar 
boiled at different temperatures, the various degrees of heating 
being known as thread, blow or feather, ball, crack, caramel, &c. 
In some cases a little cream of tartar, or glucose to the extent 
of 30 % or even more, is used with the sugar. By treatment 
of this kind the sugar is obtained in a wide range of consistencies, 
from soft and creamy, os in fondants, to clear and hard, as in 
barley sugar. By vigorous and continued drawing out or “ pull- 
ing ” of boiled sugar while it is in a plastic condition, the mole- 
cular structure of the material is changed, and from b^ng glassy 
and transparent it becomes opaque^ porous and granular in 
appearance. In this way the preparation known as rock is 
manufactured. For liqueurs, a flavoured syrup is dropped into 
moulds impressed in dry starch, when a crust of sugar forms on 
the outside, the interior remaining liquid. ITie thickness of 
this crust is then increased by immersing it in syrup from 
which more sugar-crystals are deposited upon it, and the sweets 
may be finished in the comfit-pan alreacty mentioned. Sugar* 
candy is prepared froffi solutions of either brown or refited 
sugar, to the latter of which cochineal or other colouring in- 
gredient is frequently added. The solutions, when boiled to 
a proper degree, are poured into moulds across which pieces 
of string are stretched at sufficient intervals. Kept in a chamber 
heated from 90® to 100® F., the sugar gradually crystallizes on 
the strings and the sides of the mould, ^and when sufficient has 
been deposited the remaining liquor is drained off, and the 
crystals are removed ^nd dried by heat* Machinery, often of 
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€tiiamcter; is mm extemkely tmfAogfttd in simost 
all l>raniGhM of the eonfaotbneiy tmde. For eiMMioJoAr see timt 
article) also Cocoa. 

OOMflStlBRATI St ATBS Of AMBBiCA, the title of the 
independent goveniment, formed by the seceding Southern 
States at tiie opening of the American QvU War^ in me winter of 
x86o-z86x. These States contaiiied roughly half the population 
of the Northern States which remained in the Union. In pro- 
portion to their population they had played a more important 
part in the previous political histoiy of the United States than 
was ^eir share. The formation of the new Confederacy was in 
the hands of experienced statesmen, well schooled in the politics 
of their respective states and in the haib lof the Federal Coi^ress 
to underta^ such a task. Jefferson Davis of Mississippi was 
almost naturally chosen president, his rival candidates being 
Alexander H* Stephens, subsequentiy chosen to dll the vice- 
presidency of the Confederacy,. «n important exponent of states’ 
rights, and during the war a strcwig antagemist of President 
Davis’s policy, and Robert Toombs of Georgia, a strong seces- 
sionist. The latter became a prominent member of the Con- 
federate CongresSj and, like Stephens, oppoMd the despotic 
powers of the Richmond government. President Davis had 
been trained in the Federal army, as well as in the Congress 
and in the National administration. His administration of the 
Confederate presidency cannot be called brilliant. The diffi- 
culties he contended with, however, were insurmountable ; 
but his official acts were always the result of an unselfish desire 
to do what seemed best for the cause he espoused. The presi- 
dent’s cabinet contained, among others, Judah P. Benjamin, 
secretary of state; C. G. Memminger (i8o3-*i888), and later 
George A. Trenholm (1806-1876), secretaries of treasury ; 

G. W. Randolph (1818-1878) and James A. Seddon (1815-1880), 
secretaries of war; S, R. Mallory (1813-1873), seaetaiy of the 
navy, and John H. Reagan, postmaster-general. Of these 
Benjamin was distinctly the most powerful intellectually, 
Memminger, with little training or aptitude for his difficult 
position, did not distinguish himself as a financier, and was 
succeeded in the summer of 1864 by Trenholm, a Charleston 
banker, of high intelligence and good training, who, however, 
found it impossible to save the Confederacy from financial rum. 
Of other Confederates prominent in official positions the following 
may be mentioned : Howell Cobb, a former member of the 
Federal Congress and of President Buchanan’s cabinet, serving 
as speaker of the provisional Confederate congress and later 
in the field ; Robert W. Barnwell (1801-1883) and William L. 
Yancey ; Benjamin H. Hill ^1833-1883) and A. H. Keenan of 
Georgia; John A. Campbell (1811-1889), before the war a 
judge of the U.S. Supreme Court ; Judge A. G, Magrath (1813- 
1893), a prominent judge of the Confederate court in South 
Corolma ; Governors Z. B. Vance of North Carolina, and J. E. 
Brown of Georgia ^1821-18^). 

In framing their provisional and permanent constitutions 
in 1861 the Confederate statesmen emphaswed the points of 
view which had characterized them in the great constitutional 
discussions of the previous half-century. They also aimed to 
correct certain defects in the United States Constitution by 
amending that document in various directions. The Southern 

States’ Rights” view of the sovereign and independent 
position of tne individual states was emphasized in the Con- 
federate constitutions, which even Went so far as to allow a 
state legislature to impeach a Confederate ofiicml acting within 
that state, Ntereover, in the provisioiial Confederate constitu- 
tion state officials were not bound by oath to support the central 
government. The powers of the executive were increased as 
against the prerogatives of the congress. The president was 
allowed to ve^ particular approjpnlatkms and approve others 
in the same trill. His term of office was lengthened to seven 
years, and he was declared inel^ible for a second term of office. 
The cabinet offioers were allowed seats in either hiatise of congress, 
in imitation ef thte prahlicc in Cheat Britain^ which Alexander 

H. S^henaespecklfy was imTtfeae the American 

continent. The congress could appropriate money tar particular 


purposes only by a two^thirds majority, iinkss llie appropriation 
were asked for by the head of that department. Every bill was 
to ttim to one subject, and that subject was to be expressed in 
the titlfi, a provision aimed at preventing “ omnibus ” and 
confused fegi^tion, in which it signally failed. 

The Southern attitude toward a protective tariff was em- 
phasized by the constitutional provision that no bounty should 
be paid and no taxes levied for the benefit of any branches of 
induBtry. Similarly tisw central government could not authorize 
internal improvements except for aids to navigation. Also the 
expenses of the post office were not allowed to exceed its receipts. 
The old Constitution had carefully avoided the use of the word 
“ slave,” but the Confederate exmstitutions had no such scruples, 
and, moreover, recognized the legitimate existence of slavery, 
and forbade all legislation wluch might impair the right of 
property in negro slaves. 

These changes all had reference to times of peace. The war 
powers of the government were left unchanged from those 
provided for by the Federal Constitution. Provisions of that 
document as to suspending the writ of habeas corpus and tlie 
provisions regarding conscription were left equally vague in 
the new Confederate Constitution. These led to acrimonious 
discussion and much hitter feeling against the centralized war 
powers of the government at Richmond. As the war progressed, 
the Richmond authorities became necessarily more and more 
oppressive and aroused the ” States’ Rights ” feeling prevalent 
in the South. It became evident that a confederated form of 
government, such as was planned by the Southerners, was 
unsuited to the stringent requirements of war times and contri- 
buted doubtless somewhat to the final cataclysm. 

The provisions of the new constitution regarding the issue 
of legal tender paper money remained the same as of old. In 
the North such legal tender paper began to be issued in the 
spring of 1862, and later opened the question of the constitution- 
ality of such a practice. No Confederate legal tender act was 
ever passed, though the agitation in that direction was often 
strong. The objections which prevented the passage of such 
an act were the same as those offered by the minority in later 
years against the constitutionality of the Federal legal tpder 
act. The Southerners were too true to their strict constructionist 
views of the constitution to admit the constitutionality of a 
legal tender act. 

The personnel of the Confederate congress and administration 
was materially weakened by the military field’s drawing off the 
most brilliant Southern leaders. It was largely owing to 
strategical skill of these generals that the Southern armies, 
smaller and more poorly equipped than their opponents, main- 
tained the unequal contest for four years. In the naval opera- 
tions the North had an overwhelming advantage, which was 
promptly and effectively used. The blockade of the Southern 
ports, beginning in the spring of 1861, was much less spectacular 
than the operations of the army, but was quite as effective in 
breaki^ down the Confederacy. It cut off the South from 
obtaining foreign war supplies, and reduced it to dependence 
upon its own products, which were almost exclusively agricul- 
tural. Manufacturing industries hardly existed in the South. 
A few iron works attempted with little success to meet the 
demand for ordnance. This and small- arms were obtained 
from the Federal arsenals in 1861, by capture and to some 
extent by eluding the blockade. Powder factories were estab- 
lished and vigorously operated. The scarcity and high price 
of clothing put a large premium on the establishment of textile 
factories, but tlieir product was far below the demand. 

The South was unfortunate in having a poorly developed 
railway system. As compared with those of the North, its 
railways were insidequaiely eemipped and did not fonti connected 
systems. During the war, the inroads of the Federal troops, 
and the natural deterioration of the lines and their rolling stock, 
greatly reduced the value of the railroads as a military factor. 
They^contiriued to be active in distributing the relativdy scnMl 
amount of imports through the blockaded ports of C^rleston, 
Savannah and Wilmington. Their usefulness to the army and 
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the city population in collecting food material from the country 
districts was much impaired. 

The harvests in the South during the war were fairly abundant, 
as far as they were not destroyed by the advancing Northern 
armies. Maize was raised in large quantities, and, in general, 
the raising of food products instead of tobacco and cotton was 
encouraged by legislation and otherwise. The scarcity of food 
in the armies and cities was chiefly due to the breaking down 
of the means of transportation, and to the paper money policy 
and its attendant repressive measures. 

The specie holdings of the Southern banks largely found 
their way into the Confederate treasury in payment for the 
$15,000,000 loan effected early in i86i. In addition, the 
government secured the specie in the various Federal oflices 
which fell into its power. These sums were soon sent to Europe 
in payment of foreign war supplies. The gold and silver in 
general circulation also soon left the country almost entirely, 
driven out by the rising flood of paper money. Aside from the 
payment of the above loan the government never secured any 
specie revenue, and was driven headlong into the wholesale 
issue of paper money. The first notes were issued m March 
1861, and bore interest. They were soon followed by others, 
bearing no interest and payable in two years, others payable six 
months after peace. New issues were continually provided, 
so that from an initial $t, 000, 000 in circulation in July i86i, 
the amount rose to 30 millions before December 1861 ; to 100 
millions by March 1862 ; to 200 millions by August 1862 ; to 
perhaps 450 millions by December 1862 ; to 700 millions by the 
autumn of 1863 ; and to a much larger figure before the end of 
the war. 

This policy of issuing irredeemable paper money was copied 
by the individual states and other political bodies. Alabama 
began by issuing $1,000,000 in notes in February 1861, and 
added to this amount during each subsequent session of the state 
legislature. The other states followed suit. Cities also sought 
to replenish their treasuries in the .same way. Corporations 
and other business concerns tried to meet the rising tide of 
prices with the issue of their individual promissory notes intended 
to circulate from hand to hand. As a result of this redundancy 
of the currency the price of gold rose to great heights. It was 
quoted at a premium in Confederate notes in April 1861. By 
the end of that year a paper dollar was quoted at 90 cents in gold ; 
during 1862 that figure fell to 40 cents ; during 1863, to 6 cents ; 
and still lower during the last two years of the war. The down- 
ward course of this figure, with occasional recoveries, reflects 
the popular estimate of the Confederacy’s chance of maintaining 
itself against the Northern invasion. The fluctuations of the 
gold premium in the North during the same years are a comple- 
mentary movement, and correspondingly reflect the periods of 
popular elation and depression as to the final outcome of the 
war. 

The redundant currency drove the price of commodities 
to exorbitant heights, and deranged all business. It affected 
different classes of commodities differently. Those the supply 
of which was entirely from abroad, like coffee, rose to the greatest 
height owing to their scarcity produced by the blockade. In- 
genious substitutes were found for such articles, and enormous 
profits were secured by the merchants who successfully ran the 
blockade and imported such much-needed articles of foreign 
origin. These speculators were continually abused for making 
such importations instead of confining themselves to supplying 
the government with foreign war supplies. Articles that were 
produced in the South and marketed abroad or in the North 
during normal times rose least in value. Tobacco and cotton, 
for instance, which found no buyers owing to the blockade, 
actually fell in value as quoted in gold. The great divergence 
of the price of these two commodities in the South and abr^d— 
the Northern price of cotton increased more than tenfold during 
the war— offered the strongest inducement to evade the blockade 
and export them. A small amount of cotton reached the world’s 
market by way of the Atlantic ports or Mexico, and netted 
those concerned in the venture handsome profits. 


'fhe same motive operated to encourage trade with the enemy. 
Tobacco and cotton were smuggled thmu^h the military lines 
in exchange for hospital Stores, coffee and similar articles. The 
military authorities tried to suppress this illicit trade, but at 
times even they were carried away by the desire to secure 
the much-desired foreign supplies. The civil government also 
vacillated between the policy of encouraging exports, especially 
to Europe in exchai^e for foreign goods, and the policy of 
forbidding such trade in view of the supposed advantage accruing 
to foreigners, who it was hoped would be compelled to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the Confederacy in order to secure 
Southern cotton. 

The derangement of prices, their local differences and fluctua- 
tions, produced wild speculation in the South. Normal business 
was alnxost impossible, and the gambling element was forced 
into every transaction. Speculation in gold was especially 
pronounced. Legislation and popular feeling were aimed at it, 
but without avail. Even the government itself was compelled 
to speculate in gold. Speculation in food and other articles 
was equally inevitable and was much decried. Laws wete 
formed to curb the speculators, but had no effect. 

The policy of the Southern banks during the war encouraged 
speculation. The New Orleans banks had been well managed, 
and remained solvent until September 186 1, The banks of the 
other states suspended specie payments at the end of i86o, 
and thereafter enlarged their note issue and their loans, thereby 
adding to the general redundancy of the currency and stimulating 
the prevalent speculative craze. They did a large business by 
speculating in cotton, making advances to the planters on the 
basis of their crops. The state governments also used their note 
issues for this purpose, the planters urgently demanding relief 
as their cotton could not reach a market. The Confederate 
government also made advances on cotton and secured large 
quantities by purchase, to serve as the basis of cotton bonds. 
The rise of prices reflecting the redundancy of the currency 
was no advantage to the producer. Frequent efforts were made 
by legislation and otherwise to reduce the prices demanded 
especially by the agriculturists. As a result, the production 
of food products fell off, at least the agriculturists did not bring 
their 'products to market for fear of being forced to sell them 
at a loss. Supplies for the army were obtained by impressment, 
the price to be paid for them being arbitrarily fixed at a low 
figure. As a result, the army administration found it almost 
impossible to induce producers of food willingly to turn over 
their products, and the army suffered from want. Under these 
confused industrial circumstances the sufferings of the debtor 
class were loudly asserted, and laws were passed to relieve them 
of their burdens, making the collection of debts difficult or 
impossible. The debts of Southerners to Northerners contracted 
before the war were confiscated by the Confederate government, 
but did not amount to a large figure. 

The effectiveness of the Federal blockade and the peculiar 
industrial development of the South removed the possibility 
of an ample government revenue. Though import duties were 
levied, the proceeds amounted to almost nothing. A small 
export duty on cotton was expected to produce a large revenue 
sufficient to base a loan upon, but the small amount of cotton 
exports reduced this source of revenue to an insignificant figure. 
There being, moreover, no manufactures to tax under an internal 
revenue system such as the North adopted, the Confederacy 
was cut off from deriving any considerable revenue from indirect 
taxation. The first Confederate tax law levied a direct tax 
of twenty millions of dollars, which was apportioned among the 
states. These, with the exception of Texas, contributed their 
apportioned share to the central government by issuing bonds 
or notes, so that the tax was in ^ reality but a disguised form of 
loan. Real taxation was postponed until the spring of 1863, 
when a stringent measure was adopted taxing property and 
earnings. It was slowly and with difficulty put into effect, and 
was re-enacted in February 1864, In the states and cities there 
was a strong tendency to relax or postpone taxation in view of 
the other demands upon the people. 
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With no revenue from taxation, and with the disastrous 
effects of the wholesale issue of paper money before it, the 
Confederate government made every effort to borrow money 
by the issue of bortds. The initial 15-million loan was soon 
followed by an issue of one hundred millions in bonds, which 
it was, however, difficult to place. This was followed by even 
larger loans. The bonds rapidly fell in value, and were quoted 
during the war at approximately the value of the paper money, 
in which medium they were paid for by subscribers. To avoid 
this circumstance a system of produce loans was devised by 
which the bonds were subscribed for in cotton, tobacco and food 
products. This policy was subsequently enlarged, and enabled 
the government to secure at least a part of the armies’ food 
supplies. But the bulk of the subscriptions for these bonds 
was made in cotton, for which the planters were thus enabled 
to find a market. 

It was hoped to keep the currency within bounds by holders 
of paper money exchanging it for bonds, which the law allowed 
and encouraged, but as notes and bonds fell in value simul- 
taneously, there was no inducement for holders to make that 
exchange. On the contrary, a note-holder had an advantage 
over a bond-holder, in that he could use his currency for specula- 
tion or for purchases in general. In the autumn of 1862 the 
Confederate law attempted to compel note-holders to fund their 
notes in bonds, in order thereby to reduce the redundancy of 
the currency and lower prices. Disappointed in the result of 
this legislation, the Congress, in February 1864, went much 
farther in the same direction by passing a law requiring note- 
holders to fund their notes before a certain date, after which 
notes would be taxed a third or more of their face value. This 
drastic measure was accepted as meaning a partial repudiation 
of the Confederate debt, and though it for the time reduced 
the currency outstanding and lowered prices, it wrecked the 
government’s credit, and made it impossible for the Treasury 
to float any more loans. During the last months of the war 
the Treasury led a most precarious existence, and its actual 
operations can only be surmised. 

During the entire war the notion that the South possessed a 
most efficient engine of war in its monopoly of cotton buoyed up 
the hopes of the Southerners. The government strained every 
effort to secure recognition of the Confederacy as a nation by 
the great powers of Europe. It also more successfully secured 
foreigners’ financial recognition of the South by effecting a 
foreign loan based on cotton. This favourite notion was put 
into practice in the spring of 1863, The French banking house 
of Erlanger & Company undertook to float a loan of £3,000,000, 
redeemable after the war m cotton at the rate of sixpence a 
pound. As cotton at the time was selling at nearly four times 
that figure and would presumably be quoted far above sixpence 
long after the establishment of peace, the bonds offered strong 
attractions to those speculatively inclined and in sympathy 
with the Southern cause. The placing of the bonds in Europe 
was mismanaged by the Confederate agents, but notwithstanding 
a considerable sum was secured from the public and used for 
the purchase of naval and military stores. At the close of the 
war these foreign bonds were ignored by the re-established 
Federal authorities like all the other bonds of the Confederate 
government. Compared with the partial success of this financial 
recognition by Europe, the South conspicuously failed in securing 
the political recognition of the Confederate government. Early 
in 1861 W. L. Yancey and others went to Europe to enlist the 
sympathy of foreign governments in the Southern cause. J. M. 
Mason and John Slidell followed early in 1862, after a short 
detention by the Federal government, which had removed them 
from a British vessel en route to Europe. Though these Con- 
federate commissioners made every effort to induce foreign 
governments, especially those of Great Britain and France, to 
recognize the Confederacy, they were foiled in their efforts, 
largely by the skill and persistence of the Federal minister in 
London, Charles Francis Adams. 

The political history of the Confederate States is the culmina- 
tion of an inevitable conflict, the beginnings of which are found 


in the earlier history of the Union. The financial and industrial 
history of the South during 1861 to 1865 is the story of a struggle 
with overwhelming odds. The mistakes of the Confederate 
government’s policy are overshadowed by its desperate efforts 
to maintain itself against the irresistible attacks of the North. 
In making that effort the South sacrificed everything, and 
emerged from the war a financial and industrial wreck. 

Biuliography . — Confederate ArcMves in the War Department 
(Washington, unpublished documents and letters) , Journal of the 
Congress of the o. 5 .w 4 ., (reprinted by the U.S. Govern- 

ment, 1904) , J. C. Schwab, The Confederate States of Ametica 
(New York, 1901 ; a financial and industrial history of the South, 
1861-1865 ; contains a full bibliography) , Southern newspaper files ; 
John Bigelow, Prance af^d the Confederate Navv (New York, 1888) , 
J. D. Bulloch, Secret Service of the Confederate States m Europe 
(London, 1883 ; New York, 1884) ; H D. Capers, Life of C. G. 
Memminger (Richmond, 1893) ’» Jefferson Davis, Ihse and Fall 
of the Confederate Government (New' York, 1881) , De Bow's Review 
(New Orleans, 1860-1864) ; J. L. M. Curry, Ctvtl History of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States (Richmond, 1901) , Herbert Fielder, Life 
of Joseph E. Brown (Springfield, Mass , 1883) ; J. B Jones, Rebel 
War Clerk's Diary (Philadelphia, 1866) ; E McF’herson, Pohitcal 
History of the United States (4th ed , Washington, 1882 ; contams 
many important documents) ; Official Records : Compilation 0} 
the War of the Rebellion (Washington, 3rd scries, 1880-1900, con^ 
tains a great mass of Southern official correspondence) , E. A. 
Pollard, various books on the Civil War ; J F. Rhodes, History of 
the United States, especially volumes 111. -v. (New York, 1898-1904) ; 
Statutes of the Provisional Government of the C,S.A. (Richmond, 
1864J ; Statutes at Large of the C S A., First Congress (Richmond, 
1862); Public laws of the C.S.A , 1867-1864 (Richmond, 1864); 
Statutes at Large of the C.S A , Second Congress (Richmond, 1864) , 
Documents of the various state governments. (J.C Sc.). 

CONFEDERATION (Fr. confederation^ Lat. confoederatio, 
from foedus, a league, foederare, to form a league), primarily 
any league, or union of people, or bodies of people. The term 
in modern political use is generally confined to a permanent 
union of sovereign states, for certain common purposes, e.g. the 
German Confederation {Bund), established by the congress of 
Vienna in 1815, and the Confederation of the Rhine (Rhemhund), 
a league of certain German states under the protection of 
Napoleon (1806-1813). The alliance of the Great Powers by 
which Europe was governed after 1815 was sometimes, especially 
by the emperor Alexander I., called the “ Confederation of 
Europe ” ; but this expre.ssed rather a pious aspiration than the 
actual state of affairs. The distinction between Confederation 
and Federation (sec Federal Government), synonymous in 
their origin, has been developed in the political terminology of 
the United States. Up to 1789 these were a Confederation ; 
then the word Federation, or Federal Republic, was introduced 
as implying closer union. This distinction was emphasized 
during the Civil War between North and South, the seceding 
states forming a Confederation (Confederate States of America) 
in opposition to the Federal Union. Confederation thus comes 
to mean a union of sovereign states in which the stress is laid 
on the sovereign independence of each constituent body (cf. the 
German Staaienbund) ; Federation implies a union of states in 
which the stress is laid on the supremacy of the common govern- 
ment (Ger. Bundesstaat). The distinction is, however, by no 
means universally observed. 

The variant ‘‘ Confederacy,” derived through the Anglo- 
French confederactfj and meaning generally a league or union, 
whether of states or individuals, was applied in America in the 
sense of Confederation to the seceding southern states (see above). 
In its political sense, however, confederacy has generally come 
to mean rather a temporary league of independent states for 
certain purposes. As applied to individuals, while ” confedera- 
tion ” is used of certain open unions of people for political or 
other purposes (f.g, the Miners’ Confederation), “ confederacy ” 
— from its obsolete legal sense of conspiracy — has come frequently 
to imply a secret bond, a combination for illicit purposes, or 
of persons whose identity is not disclosed. 

CONFERENCE, a bringing together (Lat. conferre) for the 
purpose of discussion, particularly a meeting of members of one 
or more sbeieties, of representatives of legislative or other bodies, 
or of different states. Such are the meetings between members 
of the upper and lower chambers of the British parliament, or 
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of the United States oon^ess^ to adjust mattm of dtSerence, 
and the assemblies of the prime ministers ctl the variom British 
colonies^ held at stated intervals to consult with the imperial 
government. The title of Colonial Conference was changed to 
that of Imperial Conference in 1907^ but the proposal to change 
Conference to Council was dropped j it was felt that the ad^ 
ministrative functions usually ocmnoted by the word council ’’ 
made that title less suitable to an assembly with purely delibera- 
tive and consultative powers, which were more fitly expressed 
by conference/' In diplomacy the word “ conference is 
used of a meeting of the representatives of states df greater or 
less importance for the purpose of settling particular points, 
as distinguished from a “ congress/’ which is projkrly a meeting 
of the great powers for the settlement of questions of jgenerm 
intwest In practice, however, the distinction is not consistently 
maintained. The meetings preliminary to a congress and the 
sessions of the congress itself are also styksd “ conferences ” (see 
CoNORESs). The word is also applied to the annual assemWics 
for transacting church business in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Oiurch of Great Britain and to variaua similar assemblies in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America (see Methodism). 

0OIIF1S6S1OM (Lat. confessio, from confiteor, acknowle^e, 
confess), a teem meaning in general the admission and acknow- 
ledgment that one has done something which otherwise might 
remain undisclosed, especially tlie acknowledgment of guilt 
or wrbng-doing, either in public or to somebody specially entitled 
to such knowledge. The term has a special importance (t) in 
religion, (2) in law. 

I* Religion , — Among the Jews it was ordered, that on the Day 
of Atonement the high priest should make confession of sins 
in the name of the whole people, and the day is still kept by the 
Jews with fasting and confession of sins. The Jews were also 
enjoined to confess their sins individually to God, and in certain 
cases to man. 

In tlie Gospels confession is scarcely mentioned. But much 
is said about forgiveness, and the church is empowered to ad- 
minister God’s pardon (John xx. 23 and Matt, xviii. 18)* 
But it should be noted that the primary reference of “ binding 
and loaning ” is, according to rabl>mical usage, ratJier to the 
laying down of rules than to condonmg breaches of them ; and 
nothing is said to confine the words Whose soever sins ye 
forgive ” to the offences of Christians already baptized, and 
they should be held to include preaching the Gospel and 
baptizing converts as well as tlie administration of internal 
discipline. 

The rest of the New Testament is scarcely more explicit on the 
subject, which did not become so urgent m tlw days of early 
enthusiasm, and when the secemd coming of tlie I.ord was ex- 
pected immediately. Baptism conveys the forgiveness of sms, 
and therefore ought to result in freedom from all wilful sin. But 
what was to be done with the baptized Christian who fell into 
grievous jtin ? On the one hand the Epistle to the Hebrews 
4r6) declared that renewals of the lapsed are impossible. 
On the other, the confession of sins was ordeied in James v. 15, 
16 and I John i. 9, and the exercise of discipline is referred to in 
1 Cor. V. and a Cor. ii. 5-11 (the identification of the two cases is 
pvocarious), Gal vi, 1 and other passages. Though nothing 
was m yH sysiematizad, the governing principle is kid down 
that the sin of the member affects the whole body, and therefore 
the society is bound to deal with it both from pity for the sinner, 
and for the sake of its own purity. 

It soon became necessary to lace the various questions involved 
more systematically. The definite discussion of the problems 
dates from The Shepherd Eernms (published at Rome about 
A J>. 145). Hermas rejects both the extreme opinions, viz. that to 
the bailed Christian there is either no such thing as ski, or no 
such thing as further fcMTgiveness. He represents the church as 
a woman who offers sinful Christians a unique opportunity for 
cemversion and restoratiem, which must be seized at once or lost 
for ever. But while he insists on repentance and mortification, 
he says nothing about public confession or discipline. Soon 
bitter controversies arose, especiaHy in the West, where questions 


oi disdpisne have always been to the. lore (see ilowTAiJff in ; 
NovAiiANoe ; DojiAtista)^ Bpeakinif broadly the dnveloproeiit 
was from rigour ^ to indid^i»ce> and the throe achism re^ed 
to voiced the protests of, the puritan minority. 

At the beginning of the 5id century somethii^ like a definite 
system had been leistoblkhed at Carthage^ and elsewhere. Three 
groups of sinS) classified as (t) jdolatifyi wfaich included apostasy, 
(a) adultery or fornication, wi (3) mtwder, were held to exclude 
the guilty perron from sharing in the eucheurist tmtil deaths that 
is to say, if he had committed the sin after b^tkm. Not that 
it was asserted that he, therolore, could not he foigiven by God ; 
indeed he was urged to pray and fast and undergo church 
discipline ; but the church refused to venture on any anticipation 
of the divine decision* For other grave sins the baptized person 
was allowed to undergo discipline once, but only once in his life ; 
if he relapsed again, he must remain excommunicate like the 
adulterer. Baptism was the first plank thrown out to save the 
drowning man, confessiQn the second, and there was no 
third chaiace. It was largely due to the rigour qf this rule that 
Tom so frequently deferred baptism till late in life. Less serious 
sins, again, were lield to be adequately dealt with by ordinary 
prayers, such as the Lord’s Prayer, or by the public prayers 
of the ^urcli. Public but general confession of sins and inter- 
cession for penitent sinners have from early times formed a 
normal part of public worship in the Christian church, 

The process of public confession or penaqce {exomologesis, 
Greek for public confession) was as follows (see Tertullian, 
De paemtentta IX., and other writers). The sinner was admitted 
to it as to a privilege by laving on of hands. He wore sackcloth, 
made his bed in ashes, and fasted or used only the very plainest 
fare. In secret he gave himself up to ceaseless prayer ; in public 
he threw himself at the brethren’s feet to entreat their inter- 
cessions. This went on for a time proportionate to the gravity 
of the offence, perhaps for years ; then, if his sin allowed it, 
he was readmitted by the bishop and clergy witli further laying 
on of hands. He must still (at least according to later rules) 
live in strict abstinence, forgoing, eg,, the use of marriage. 
And if he fell away, he could never be restored again. One can 
hardly be surprised that Tertullian says that few faced such an 
orded. ' In this account nothing is said of confession ; but it 
would appear that in early days the sins were made known to 
the congregation, and in notorious cases they would take the 
initiative and expel the offender. It was also common for a 
penitent to take ^vice as to the necessity in his case of under- 
going exonwlogesUf and this, of course, involved confession. 
Origen implies that in his days the penitent might choose his 
own spiritual physician. It is to be noticed that the clergy were 
never admitted to this public discipline ; but a cleric might be 
deposed and then admitted as a layman. Ordinarily the sinful 
cleric prayed and fasted at his own discretion, and nothing is said 
of his confessing his sins. In fact far more importance was 
attached to the discipUne than to confession. 

Church practice was not the same everywhere at the same 
time ; just because Scripture qnly gave the ruling principles, 
therefore the different churches worked out their application 
in different ways. It is, therefore, natural that we should trace 
the stages of development tlirough the biction they caused. 
Thus Calixtus, bishop of Rome 219-ZZ3, decided to admit 
adulterers to eceotnologests and so to communion ; and Tertull^, 
now become a Montanist, pours out his scorn on him. Thirty 
years kter, first at Carthage* then at Rome, the Same step has been 
taken with regard to penitent apostates, at least the less guilty 
of them. But the church was thereby involved rin a double 
conflict ; for while on the one hand the Novatianist schism 
represents the puritan outcry against such laxity, on the other 
the martyrs (not indeed for the first time) claimed a position 
above church law, and gave gre«ft trouble by issuing liheUi poets, 
fui. requests or even orders that so-and**so, and sometimes the 
name was not inserted, should be readmitted to communion 
forthwith without undergoing the discipline of exsomdogesis. 
It was out of this practice tha,t later on Indulgences grew up. 

A further relaxation appears about the same time. Those 
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un^r discipUne weitt allowed to reosive the eudbaiist when 
in mUmih mantis, M 'vims scmietimea effected by motm *4 
Tei^^nred saeraiaient without any formal wconciliatiou, even 
without the preaence of bishop or priest, it affords furt^r 
evidence of the emphasis being laid ou contrition and submission 
to discipline rather than on absolution, Gyprian, EfisU aviii^> 
sanctions a dying man’s making confession {$sp 0 ^kgm$) of 
his sip^before %, deacon in case of necessity^ and being reconciled 
by Wiwg cif ^nds. 

At the beginnii^ of the 4th century a system came into use 
by >vhich penitents undergoing discipline were di^Hed into four 
grades^ the lowest beiujg the mourners, then the hearers, the 
kneelera and tha ponnstp^es (standing). Thut by the irth 
canon of Nicaea certain who had been guilty of apostasy were 
to be three years among the hearers, seven among the kneeiors, 
and two among the conits^enfes. ^ These grades were distinguished 
by their admission, to or ei;n)usion from parts of the church and 
of divine service ; none of them were allowed to oommTOioate 
until their penance was complete, except in a^iado morUs, 

In the same century at Rome and at Constantinople we hear 
of “ penitentiaries,*' that is priests appointed to act for the 
bishop in hearing the oonfessiofi of sins, and deciding whether 
public discipline was necessary and, if it was, on its duration ; 
m other words they prepared the penitents for solemn recon-* 
ciliation by the bishop. A scahdal at Constantinople in 39? led 
to the suppression in that city not only of the office of peni- 
tentiary, but practically of public exmologesis also, and that 
seemingly in ISiastern Christendom generally, so that the indi- 
vidual was left to assess his own penance, and to present 
himself for communion at his own discretion. This inevitably 
led on to the reiteration of confession after repeated lapses, and 
Chrysostom (bishop of Constantinople, 398--407) was attacked 
for allowing such a departure from ancient rule. 

But m the West public discipline continued, though under less 
and less rigorous conditions. Persecution having ceased, the 
question of apostasy had lost its chief significance, and as church 
life became public and influential the evils of scandal were 
intensified. Penitents, therefore (as a rule), were excused the 
painful ordeal of public humiliation, but performed their 
penances in secret ; only at the end they were publicly reconciled 
by the bishop. This was at Rome and Milan appointed to be 
done on the Thursday before Easter, and gradually became a 
regular practice, the same penitent year after year doing penance 
during Lent, and being publicly restored to communion in Holy 
Week. Towards the end of the 4th century priests began to be 
allowed to take the bishop’s place in the re-admission of penitents 
and to do it privately. And with this step the evolution of the 
system was omupteted. The abandonment of plenary penitence 
(f .r. the full rigour of exomdogesis), the extension of the system 
in whkh there was nothing public about tlie penitence except 
the solemn reconciliation on Maundy Thursday, the allowing of 
repeated tecotrrae to this reconciliation, the delegation to priests 
of the power to reconcile penitents in private ; such were the 
succesM^ stages in the developr^nt. 

The irruptions of the barbariums revolutionieed the whole 
system of daily life. The various tribes^ were indeed converted 
to the faith one after another ; but it took centuries to break 
them in to anything like obedience to Christian principles of 
mo^ity. In consequence the Christian worW tended to be 
divided into two classes. The firsts the religious^ includwig 
women and laymen as well, as clergy, still maintained the old 
ideals of purity and mutual mponribility. Thus in the chapter^ 
house of a monastery there constantly took place acts of discipline 
that depended on the theory that the sin of the individual is the 
concern of the society ; open confession was made, open penance 
exacted. On the other Imnd, the still half-iheathen world outside 
broke eevery mopl law with indifference ; and in the effort to 
restrain men’s vices church disdpiane' became mechanical instead 
of sympatheitc, penal rather than paternal^ The penance was 
regiurxW (ni4 wMhout precedent m earlier times) as the dischaige 
of a liability due to God or the Chtmch ; and so much sin was 
reckoned to invdve so much debt. Thus we reach what has been 


called k pmUmetf imfk^ Peidtentials or codes defined (even 
invented) different degrees of guilt, and assessed the liability 
mvolved much as if a sin gave rise to an action to recover 
damages. The Greek penitentials date from about 600 ; the 
Latin lue a Utde later ; the most influential was that of Theodore 

Taiws, who was archbishop of Canterbury from 668 to 690. 
Two disastrous results not infrequently arose : a money payment 
was often allowed In lieu of acts of penance, and the prayers 
imd merits of others were held to supply the inadequacy of 
the sinner’s own repeqtanoc (see Indulgence). Meanwhile the 
constant repetition of confession and reconciliation, together 
with the fact that the most tender consciences would be the 
most anxious for the assurance of forgiveness, led to the practice 
being considered a normal part of the Christian life. It came 
to be allowed to be used by priests as well as ly laymen. Absolu- 
tion was reckoned one of the sacraments, one of the seven when 
that mystic number was generally adopted ; but there was no 
agreement as to what constituted the essential parts of the 
sacrament, whether the confession, the laying on of hands, the 
penance, or the words of dismissal. It was more and more 
regarded as the special function of the priest to administer 
absolution, though as late as the jfith century we hoar of laymen 
confesaing to and absolving one another on the battlefield 
because m priest was at hand. Moreover, the idea of corporate 
responsibility and discipline was overshadowed by that of 
medicine for the individual soul, though public penance was 
stUl often exacted, especially in cases of notorious crime, as 
when Henry II. submitted to tlic scourge after the murder 
of Becket 

At last in 1215 the council of the Lateran decreed that every 
one of either sex must make confession at least once a year 
before his parish priest, or some other pnest with the consent 
of the parish priest. Treating this rule as axiomatic the School- 
men elaborated their analyses of the sacrament of penance, 
distinguishing form and matter, attrition and contrition, mortal 
and venial sins. The Council of Trent m 1551 repudiated the 
worst corruptions and repelled as slanders cer^n charges which 
were made against the medieval system ; but it retained the 
obligation ol annual confession, and laid it down that the form 
of the sacrament insisted in the priest’s words of absolution 
(See Absolution.) 

As confession is now administered in the Roman Church, the 
dia:ipUnary penance is often little more than nominal, the 
recitation of a psalm or the like — stress bemg laid rather on the 
fulness of the confession and on the words of authoritative 
absolution. No one is allowed to receive holy communion, if 
guilty of mortal ” sin, without resorting to confession ; only 
if a priest has to celebrate mass, and there is no other priest to 
hear his confession, may he receive ** unabsolvcd ” after mortal 
sin. The faithful are bound to confess all “ mortal ” sins ; they 
need not confess “ venial ” sms. It is common to go to confession, 
even though there are only venial sins to be confessed ; and m 
order to excite contrition people are sometimes advised to confess 
over again some mortal sin from which they have been previously 
absolved. No priest may hear confessions without licence from 
the bishop. Certain special sins are “ reserved,” that is, the 
ordinary priest cannot ^ve absolution for them ; the matter 
must be referred to the bishop, or even the pope. Children begin 
to go to confession at about the age of seven. 

In the Greek Church confession has become obligatory and 
habitual. Among the Lutherans auricular confession sorrived 
the Reforihation, but the general confession and absdution 
before communion were soon alltmed by authority to serve as a 
substitute ; m Wurttemberg as early as the i6th century, m 
Saxony after 1657, and in Brandenburg by decree of the elector 
in 1698. Private confession and absolution were, however, 
still permitted ; though as may be seen from Goethe’s experience, 
related in his Dtchtmg und Waimheit, it tended to become a 
mere form, a process encouraged by the fact that the fees 
payable for ab^lution formed part of the pastor’s regular 
st^nd. Since the beginning of the r9th century the practice 
of auricular confession has been to a certain extent revived 
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among orthodox Lutherans (soe Herzog*Hauck| RederuyUopMie 
s, Beichte 

To come to England, Wesley provided for spiritual discipline 
(i) through the class-meeting, whose leader has to advise, 
comfort or exhort as occasion may arise ; and (2^ through the 
ministers, who have to bear the chief responsibility m the reproof, 
suspension or expulsion from coinmunion of erring brethren. 
In the Salvation Army people are continually invited to come 
forward to the “ penitent form,” and admissions of past evil 
living are publicly made. Among the Calvinistic bodies in the 
British Isles and abroad kirk-discipline has been a stern reality ; 
but in none of them is there private confession or priestly 
absolution. 

The Church of England holds in this matter as in others a 
central position. The method of confession adopted in the public 
services of the Church of England, with which the Book of 
Common Prayer is primarily concerned, may be described as 
one of general confession to God in the face of the church, to be 
in secret used by each member of the congregation for the 
confession of his own particular sins, and to be followed by 
public absolution. But three other methods of confession for 
private use are mentioned in the exhortations in the communion 
service, which constitute the principal directory for private 
devotions among the authoritative documents of the English 
Church. First, all men are urged to practise secret confession 
to God alone, and in it the sins are to be acknowledged in detail. 
Secondly, where the nature of the offence admits of it, the sinner 
IS to acknowledge his wrongdoing to the neighbour he has 
aggrieved. And, thirdly, the sinner who cannot satisfy his 
conscience by these other methods is invited to open his grief to 
a minister of God’s word. Similarly, the sick man is to be moved 
to make a special confession of his sins if he feels his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter. The priest is bound, under 
the most stringent penalties, never to divulge what he has thus 
learnt. See the 113th canon of 1604, which, however, excepts 
crimes “ such as by the laws of this realm the priest’s own life 
may be called into question for concealing the same.’’ It is, 
however, maintained by some that, except in the case of the 
sick, the only legitimate method of receiving absolution in the 
Church of England is in the public services of the congregation ; 
and the Church of Ireland has recently made important altera- 
tions even in the passages that concern the sick, while the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States has omitted 
that part of the visitation service altogether. 

It is probable that auricular confession never altogether died 
out in the Church of England, but it is obvious that evidence 
on the subject must always be hard to find. Certainly there has 
been a great increase and development of the practice since the 
Oxford movement in the early part of the 19th century. Two 
chief difficulties have attended this revival. In the first place, 
owing to the general disuse of such ministrations, there were 
none among the English clergy who had experience in delicsate 
questions of conscience ; and there had been no treatment of 
casuistry since Sanderson and Jeremy Taylor (see CAsbiSTRY). 
Those, then, who had to hear penitents unburden their souls 
were driven to the use of Roman writers on the subject. A book 
called The Priest tn Absolution was compiled, and at first privately 
circulated among the clergy ; but in 1877 a copy was produced 
in parliament, and gave rise to much scandal and heated debate, 
especially in the House of Lords and in the newspapers. In the 
following year Dr Pusey published a translation of the Abb6 
J. J. Gaume’s Manual for Confessors^ abridged and adapted 
to the use of the English Church.” The other chief difficulty 
arose from the absence of any authoritative restraint on the 
hearing of confessions by young and unqualified priests, the 
Church of England merely directing the penitent who wishes 
for special help to resort to any ” discreet and learned minister.” 
In 1873 a petition signed by four hundred and eighty-three clergy 
was presented to Convocation asking for the ‘^education, 
selection and licensing of duly qualified confessors.” The 
bishops declined so to act, but drew up a report on the subject 
of confession. The question excites the keenest feeling, and 


extreme views are held on either side. On the one hand, it is 
opposed as the citadel of sacerdotal authority and as a peril to 
morals. On the other hand, there are those who speak as if 
auricular confession were a necessary element in every Christian 
life, and hold that post-baptismal sin of a grave sort can receive 
forgiveness in no other way. Such a view cannot be found 
within the covers of the English Prayer-Book. 

Bibliography. — Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity^ book vi. ; Morinns, 
Commentarius historicus de sacfamento pmniteniiae ; Marshall, 
Pemtential Discipline (1717) ; F. W. Robertson, Sermons ^ third 
senes— Absolution (lx)ndon, 1837) ; Mead, " Exomologesis " and 
“ Penitence " in Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (London, 1875) ; 
E. B. Pusey, Advice^ bein^ the Ahbfi Gnume'S Manual for Con- 
fessorSf &c. (Oxford, 1878) ; Carter, The Doctrine of Confession in 
the Church of England (London, 1S85) ; H. C. Lea, A History of 
Auricular .Confession and Indolences in the Latin Church (Phila- 
delphia, 1896) ; Boudinhon in Revm d'histoire et de litUrature re- 
ligteuses (1897 and 1898) ; H. Wace, Confession and Absolution, 
Report of Fulham Conference (London, 1902) ; H. B. Swete, iii 
Journal of Theological Studies (April 1903) ; P. Batifiol, JStudes 
iVhistoire et de iMologie positive ^ premUre shie (4th ed., Pans, 
1906). (W. 6. B.) 

2. Law. — In criminal procedure confession has always, of 
course, played an important part, and the attempt to obtain such 
a confession from the incriminated person, whether by physical 
torture or by less violent means, was formerly, and in certain 
countries still remains, a recognized expedient for securing the 
conviction of the guilty. This method was carried to ruthless 
extremes by the Inquisition (^.«^.), but was by no means unknown 
in countries in which this institution never gained a foothold ; 
as in England, where torture was practised, though never 
legalized, for this purpose. In spite of a general tendency to 
relinquish the inquisitorial method, it is still prevalent in certain 
countries, notably in France, where the efforts of the prosecution, 
especially during the preliminary investigations, are directed 
to extracting a confession from the accused. In English law, 
on the other hand, the confession of an incriminated person can 
be received in evidence against him only if it has been free and 
voluntary. Any threat or inducement held out to a person to 
make a confession renders the confession inadmissible, even if 
afterwards made to another person, it having been held that the 
second confession is likely to be induced by the promise held 
out by the person to whom the first confession was made. Any 
inducement to a person to make a confession must refer to some 
temporal benefit to be gained from it. In conformity with the 
principle of English law that a person ought not to be made to 
incriminate himself, it is usual, when a person in custody wishes 
to make a statement or confession, to caution him that what 
he says will be used in evidence against him. Particular facts 
may have an important bearing on the admissibility or otherwise 
of a confession — innumerable decisions will be found in Arch- 
bold’s Criminal Pleading (23rd ed.). In divorce law, the con- 
fession of a wife charged with adultery is always treated with 
circumspection and caution, for fear of collusion between the 
parties to a suit. Where, however, such a confession is clear and 
distinct, the court will usually receive it as evidence against the 
wife, but not against a co-respondent. In a case where a wife’s 
confession was obtained by falsely stating to her that the sus- 
pected co-respondent had confessed, such confession was held 
admissible. (T. A. I ) 

CONFESSIONAL (Late Lat. confessionale, neut. adj. from 
confesstonalis, ‘‘pertaining to confession,” Fr. confessional, Ital. 
confessionale), a box, cabinet or stall, in which the priest in 
Roman Catholic churches sits to hear the confessions of penitents. 
The confessional is usually a wooden structure, with a centre 
compartment — entered thi?ough a door or curtain — in which 
the priest sits, and on each side a latticed opening for the 
penitents to speak through, and a step on which they kneel. 
By this arrangement the priest is hidden, but the penitent is 
visible to the public. Confessionals sometimes form part of the 
architectural scheme of the church ; many finely decorated 
specimens, dating from the late i6th and the 17th centuries, 
are to be found in churches on the continent of Europe. A 
notable example, in Renaissance style, is in the church of St 
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Michel at Louvain. But, more usually, confessionals are movable 
pieces of furniture. 

The confessional in its modern form dates no farther back 
than the r6th century, and Du Cange cites the year 1563 for 
an early use of the word confessiomde for the sucrum poemtentiae 
irtbumL Originally the term was applied to the place where a 
martyr or confessor (in the sense of one who confesses 
Christ) had been buried. There are, however, instances (e.g. 
the confessional of St Trophimus at Arles) where the name was 
attached to the spot, whether cell or seat, where noted saints 
were wont to hear confessions. In the popular Protestant 
view confessional boxes are associated with the scandals, real 
or supposed, of the practice of auricular confession. They were, 
however, devised to guard against such scandals by securing at 
once essential publicity and a reasonable privacy, and by 
separating priest and penitent. In the middle ages stringent 
rules were laid down, m this latter respect, by the canon law 
in the case of confessions by women and especially nuns. 

In England, before the Reformation, publicity was reckoned 
the best safeguard. Thus Archbishop Walter Reynolds, in 
1322, says in his Constitutions : “ Let the priest choose for 
himself a common place for hearing confessions, where he may 
be seen generally by all in the church ; and do not let him hear 
any one, and es|>ecially any woman, in a private place, except in 
great necessity.^^ It would seem that the priest usuallv heard 
confessions at the chancel opening or at a bench end in the nave 
near the chancel. There is, however, in some churchwardens’ 
accounts mention of a special seat ; “ the shryving stool,” 
“ shriving pew ” or “ shriving place ” (Gasquet, Parish Life tn 
Mediaeval England^ p. 199). At Lenham in Kent there is an 
ancient armchair in stone, with a stone bench and steps on one 
side, which appears to be a confessional. 

With the revival of the practice of auricular confession in the 
English Church, confessionals were introduced into some of the 
more “ extreme ” Anglican churches. Since, however, they 
certainly formed no part of ‘‘ the furniture of the church ” in 
the “ second year of King Edward VT.” they can hardly be 
considered as covered by the “ Ornaments Rubric ” in the 
Prayer-Book. The question of their legality was raised in 1900 
m the case of Davey v. Hinde (vicar of the church of the An- 
nunciation at Brighton) tried before Dr Tristram in the consistory 
court of Chichester. They were condemned on the ground that 
they are not articles of church furniture requisite for or conducive 
to conformity witli the doctrine or practice of the Church of 
England in relation to the reception of confession ” (C. Y. Sturge, 
Points of Church Law ^ London, 1907, p. 137). 

“ Confessional,” in the sense of a due payable for the right 
to hear confession, is now obsolete. As an adjective con- 
fessional is used in two senses : (1) of the nature of, or belong- 
ing to confession, e,g, “ confessional prayers ” ; (2) connected 
with confessions of faith, or creeds, c.g. ‘‘ confessional 
differences.” (W A. p.) 

CONFESSION AND AVOIDANCE, in pleading, the plea 
admit tmg that facts alleged in a declaration are true, but showing 
new facts by which it is hoped to destroy the effect of the allega- 
tions admitted. A plea in confession and avoidance neither 
simply admits nor merely denies ; it admits that the facts 
alleged by the opposite party make out a good prima facie case 
or defence, but it proceeds to destroy the effect of these allega- 
tions either by showing some justification or excuse of the matter 
charged, or some discharge or release from it. All matter in 
confession and avoidance must be stated clearly and distinctly, 
and must be specific. If intended to apply to part only of a 
statement of claim, it must be so stated. 

CONFESSOR, in the Christian Church, a word used in the 
two senses of (i) a person the holy character of whose life and 
death entitle hiip or her, in the judgment of the Church, to a 
peculiar reputation for sanctity, (2) a priest empowered to hear 
confessions. 

(i) Ip the first sense the word confessor was in the early 
Church sometimes applied loosely to all martyrs, but more 
properly to those who, Irnving suffered persecution and torture 


for the faith, were afterwards allowed to die in peace. The 
present sense of the word, as defined above, developed after the 
ages of persecution had passed. It came to be applied by custom, 
as did the predicate “ Saint,” to the holy men of the past ; 
e.g. Ecgberht, archbishop of York {Excerpt, cap xxviii.), speaks 
of “ the holy fathers whom we have styled confessors, t.e. bishops 
and priests who have served God m chastity.” But, as in the 
case of saint, the right of declaring the holy dead to be 

confessors ” was ultimately reserved to the Holy See. The 
most celebrated instance of the formal bestowal of the style 
is that of King Edward of England, who was made a “ Confessor ” 
on his canonization by Pope Alexander 111 . in 1161, and has 
since been commonly known as Edward the Confessor, 

(2) The confessor in the second sense is now termed m ecclesi- 
astical Latin confessanus (med. I^at. confesiare^ to confess), to 
distinguish him from the ” confessor ” described above. The 
functions of the confessor are dealt with in the article Con- 
fession (q V.). Here it need only be pointed out that though,, 
in the Roman Catholic Church, the potesias ordmts of every 
priest includes the power of granting absolution, according to 
the established discipline of the Church, no priest can be a 
confessor, i.e. hear confessions, without a special faculty from 
his bishop. 

CONFIRMATION (Lat. confirmaho, from confirmare^ to 
establish, make firm), in the Christian sense, the initiatory rite 
of laying on of hands, supplementary to and completing baptism^ 
and especially connected with the gift of the Holy Ghost to the 
candidate. The words “confirm” and “confirmation” arc 
not used in the Bible in this technical sense, which has only 
grown up since the 5th century, and only in the Western churches 
of Christendom and in their offshoots, but the nte itself has been 
practised m the C'hurch from the beginning. The history of 
confirmation has passed through three stages. In the first ages 
of the Church, wlien it was recruited chiefly by converts wlio 
were admitted in full age, confirmation, or the laying on of hands 
(Heb. vi. 2), followed close upon baptism, and in the majority of 
cases the two were combined in a single service. But only the 
highest order of ministers could confirm (see Acts vjii 14-17) , 
whereas priests and deacons, and in an emergency laymen and 
even women, could baptize. There was therefore no absolute 
certainty that a believer who had been baptized had also received 
confirmation (Acts xix. 2). But two circumstances tended to 
prevent the occur renc'e of sucli irregularities, in the first place, 
there were in early days far more bishops in proportion to the 
number of believers than is the custom now ; and, secondly, it 
was the rule (except in cases of emeigeiuy) to baptize only in 
the season from Easter to Pentecost, and the bishop was always 
present and laid his hands on the newly baptized. Moreover, 
m the third and fourth centuries the infants of Christian parents 
were frequently left unbaptized for years, e.g. Augustine of 
I Hippo. Later, when the Church had come to be tolerated and 
patronized by the state, her numbers increased, the rule that 
fixed certain days for baptism broke down, and it was impossible 
for bishops to attend every baptismal service. Thereupon East 
and West adopted different methods of meeting the difficulty. 
In the East greater emphasis was laid on the anointing with oil, 
which had long been an adjunct of the laying on of hands : the 
oil was consecrated by the bishop, and the child anointed or 
“ sealed ” with it by the parish priest, and this was reckoned 
a.s its confirmation. With its baptism thus completed, the infant 
was held to be capable of receiving holy communion. And to 
this day in the Eastern Church the infant is baptized, anointed 
and communicated by the parish priest in the course of a single 
service ; and thus the bishop and the laying on of hands have 
disappeared from the ordinary service of confirmation The 
West, on the other hand, deferred confirmation, not at first till 
the child had reached years of discretion, though that afterwards 
became the theory, but from the necessities of the case. The 
child was baptized at once, that it might be admitted to the 
Church, while the completion of its baptism was put off till it 
could be brought to a bishop. Western canons insist on both 
points at once ; baptism is not to be deferred beyond a week, 
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nor confirmation beyond seven years. And to give an historical 
€5campie, Henry VIIL had his daughter, afterwards Queen 
Elizabeth, both baptized and confirmed when she was only a few 
days old. And still the rubrics of the English Prayer-Book 
direct that the person who is baptized as an adult is to “ be 
confirmed by the bishop so soon after his baptism as conveniently 
may be.^* 

But theologians in the West had elaborated a theory of the 
grace of confirmation, which made its severance from baptism 
seem natural ; and at the time of the Reformation, while neither 
side favoured the Eastern practice, the reformers, with their 
strong sense of the crucial importance of faith, emphasized the 
action of the individual in the service, and therefore laid it down 
as a rule that confirmation should be deferred till the child could 
learn a catechism on the fundamentals of the Christian faith, 
which Calvin thought he might do by the time he was ten. Many 
of the Protestant bodies have abandoned the rite, but it remains 
among the Lutherans (who, whether episcopal or not, attach 
great importance to it) and in the group of churches in com- 
munion with the Church of England. In the Catholic Apostolic 
Church Irvingites '*) confirmation is called “ seeing, and 
is administered by the angels.” Among the Roman Catholics 
It is reckoned one of the seven sacraments, and administered 
at about the age of eight : m many cases less empi^s is kid 
on the confirmation than on the first communion, which 
follows it. 

At the last revision of the Book of Common Prayer an addition 
was made to the service by prefixing to it a solemn renewal of 
their baptismal vows by the candidates ; and, in the teeth of 
history and the wording of the service, this has often been taken 
to be the essential feature of confirmation. Practically, the 
preparation of candidates for confirmation is the most important 
and exacting duty of the Anglican parish priest, as the administra- 
tion of the rite is the most arduous of a bishop’s tasks ; and after 
a long period of slovenly neglect these duties are now generally 
discharged with great care : classes are formed and instruction 
IS given for several weeks before the coming of the bishop to lay 
on hands “ after the example of the Holy Apostles ” (prayer in the 
Confirmation Service ). Of late years there has been a controversy 
among Anglican theologians os to the exact nature of the gift 
conveyed through confirmation, or, in other words, whether the 
Holy Spirit can be said to have come to dwell in those who have 
l)0on baptized but not confirmed. The view that identifies con- 
fiimation rather than baptism with the Pentecostal outpouring 
of the Spint on the Churclr has had to contend against a long- 
established tradition, but appeals to Senpture (Acts viii. i6) 
and to patristic teaching. 

Authorh IKS. —Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity ^ book v. ch Ixvi ; 
loremy Taylor, A Dtscomse of ConfifmaUon ; A. J Mason, The 
lij&laiton of Confiffmation to Rafttsm (London, 1891), where see Iwt 
of other writers, L. Duchc.snc, Ongmes du 4^ulle chrStun, chap. ix. 
(Pans, 1898). (W. O. B,) 

€0NFUIMAT10N OF BISHOPS. In canon law oonfirmation 
is the act by which the election of a new bishop receives the 
assent of the proper ecclesiastical authority. In the early 
centuries of the his^tory of the Church the election or appointment 
of a suffragan bishop was confirmed and approved by the 
metropolitan and his suffragans assembled m synod. By the 
rih canon of the first council of Nicoca (a.d. 325), however, it was 
tiecreed that the right of confirmation should belong to the 
metropolitan bishop of each province, a rule confirmed by the 
12th canon of the council of Laodkaea. Ebr the appointment 
of a metropolitan no papal confirmation was requiim either in 
the West or East ; but the practice which grew up, from the 
()th century onwards, of the popes presenting the pallium (^.».), 
at first homns causa, to newly appointed metropolitans gradually 
came to symbolize the licence to exercise metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion. By the 8th and 9th centuries the papal right of confirma- 
tbii by this means was strenuously asserted ; yet as late as the 
13th century there were instances of metropolitans exercisiiig 
their functions without receiving the pallium, and it was not till 
after this date that the present rule and pmetke of the Roman 


Catholk Qiupch was definitively established {see Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht, ii. p. 28 and notes). The canonical right of the 
metropolitan to confirm the election of his suffragans was still 
affirmed by Gratian ; but from the time of Fope Alexander III. 
(ia(59-n8i) the canon lawyers, under the influence of the False 
Decretals, begati to claim this right for the pope (Febronius, 
Be slatu ecdesioi, and ed., 1:765, cap. iv. § 3, 2). From the 13th 
century onwards it was effectively exercised, though the all but 
universal practice of the popes of reserving and providing to 
vacant bishoprics, initiated by Qement V., obscured the issue, 
since in the case of papal nominations no confirmation was 
required. The question, however, was raised, in connexion with 
that of the papal reservations and provisions, at the councils 
of Constance and Basel. 'Fhe former shelved it in the interests 
of peace ; but the latter once more formulated the principle 
that elections in the churches were to be free and thOT result 
confirmed according to the provisions of the common law {j^ta 
juris communis disposiPionem), i.t, by the immediate superior ” 
to whom the right of confirmation belonged (Febronius, op. eft. 
Appendix, p. 784). 

In England, where the abuse of provisors had been most 
acutely felt, the matter was dealt with during tSie vacancy of the 
Holy Sec between the deposition of John XXIIT. at Constance 
(May 1415) and the election of Martin V. (Newember 1417). 
During the interval the only possible way of appointing a bishop 
was by the ancient method of canonical election and confirmation. 
Shortly after the deposition of John XXPII., Henry Y. assented 
to on ordinance that during the voidance of the Holy See bishops- 
clect should be confirmed by thedr metropolitans {RotuU Portia'' 
meniorum, iv. p. 71) ; but the ordinance was not recorded on the 
Statute Roll. Three bishops only, namely, John Chaundeler of 
Salisbury, Edmund de Lacey of Hereford and John Wakering 
of Norwich, were confirmed by the archbishop of Canterbury 
during the papal vacancy. When Martin V. was elected pope in 
1417 he resumed the practice of providing bishops, and from 
this time until the Reformation the canonical election and 
confijpmation of a bishop in England was a rare exception. 

In Roman Catholic countries the complete control of the 
papacy over the election and appointment of bishops has since 
the Reformation become firmly established, in spite of the efforts 
of Gallkans and Felwonians ” to reassert what they held to be 
the more Catholic usage (see Gallicanism ; Febronianism ; 
Bishop). 

In England at the Reformation the share of the papacy in 
appointing bishops was abolished, but the confirmation became 
almost formal in character. By 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, s. 4, it is 
provided that after an episcopal election a roval mandate shall 
issue to the archbishop of the province “ requiring him to confirm 
the said election/’ or, in case of an archbishop-e^lect, to one arch- 
bishop and two bishops, or to four bishops, “ requiring and 
commanding ” them “ with all speed and celerity to confirm ” it. 
This practice still prevails in the case of dioceses which have 
chapters to elect. The confirmation has uKually been performed 
by the archbishop’s vkar-general, and, in tfhe southern province, 
at the church of St Mary-le-Bow, London ; but since iqoi it has 
been performed, in part, at the Church House, Westminster, in 
consequence of the disorder in the proceedings at Bow church 
on the confirmation there of Dr Wirmington Ingram as bishop 
of London. All objectors are cited to appear on pain of contumacy 
after the old form ; but although the knowledge that opposition 
might be offered has been a safeguard against improper nomina- 
tions, e,g. m the case of Dr Clarke the Arian, confirmation has 
never b^n refused since the Reformation. In 1628 Dr Rives, 
acting for the vicar-geperal, declined to receive objections 
made to Richard Montague’s election to the see of Chichester 
on the ground that they wwe not made in legal form. An 
informal protest against the confirmation of Dr Prince Lee of 
Manchester in 184S was almast immediately followed by another 
in due form against that of Dr Hampden, elect of Hereford. 
The vkar-general refused to receive the objections, and an 
application to the queen^s bendi lor a mandamus was unsuccess- 
ful, the judges being divided, two against two. In 1869, at the 
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ronfimmtion of Dr Temple’s election as bishop of Eaastier, the 
vicar-general heard connsel on the qjneslion whether he couM 
receive objections, and decided that he coniki not. When the 
same prelate was elected to Canterbury, the comese here laid 
down was followed, as also at the confirmation:! of Dr Mandell 
Creighton’s election to the see of London. Objections were again 
raised, in 1902, against Br Charles Gore, elect of Worcsester ; 
and an application was made to the king's henefa for a mmdamms 
against the archbishop and hk vicar-gcncral when the latter 
declined to entertain them. By aitnanimoias judgment (February 
10) the conrt, consisting of the lord chief justiice (I^ord Alver- 
stone) and Ju.«ftices Wright and Ridley, rdmsed the mandamus.. 
Without deciding that objections to the identity of the elect, 
or the geniaineness of documents) could never be investigated 
by the vicar-general or the archbishop, it held that they could 
not even entertain objections of the alleged. At the con- 
firmation of Dr Cosmo Gordon Lang’s etectiDn as archbishap of 
York, he^ld in the Church iiotise on the aoth of January 1^9, 
objections were raised on behalf of the Protestant Tru!th Society 
to the confirmation, on the gronnd that the arcfebishap-clect 
had, while bishop suffragan of Stepney, connived at and en- 
couraged flagrant breaches oi the iaw as to church ritual, taken 
part In illegal ceremonies, and the like. The objectors were 
heiard by the orchbiBhop of Canterbury and tibe other com- 
missioners in chambers, the decision being that, in accordance 
with the judgment of the court <rf king’s bench above cited, the ' 
objections could not lawfully be received since they did not fall 
within the province of the commissioners. The archbishop also 
pointed out that the form of citation (to objectors) had been 
modified since 1902, but suggested that it was ^‘a matter for 
consideration whether the terminoiDgy of the citation could be 
altered so as to bring everything into complete accordance with 
the kw of the Church ami realm ” {see TJie T/inuss, January 21, - 
1909). Formerly the archbishop had the right of opiion^, ue. i 
of choosing any erne piece of preferra-ent in tb* gift of a bi^op 
confirmed by him, and bestowing it upon whom he would 1 
but this has been held to be abolished by a clause in the Cathedral 
Act of 1^540 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 1 1 3, s. 42). And the election of a dean 
by a cathedral chapter used to receive the bishop’s confirmation ' 
(Oughton, Ordo Judtdofumj No. cxxvii). 

AurHORiTiEs — L. Thomassin, Vetus et nova dtsciplma^ pars. 11. 
lib. ii tit. 1-4 \ E Gibson, Codex jfwm ecdesiastki 

an^icani^ tit. v cap 1 (1761) ; W H. Bliss, Calendar of 
tn the Pupal Re^islers relating to Great Britain and Ireland., vols 
(I^ndon, 1893-IQ06) ; John Le Neve, Fasti Fcclesiae Anghcanae 
(Oxford, 1854) , R Jebb* Report of the Hampden Case (London, 1849); 
Sir R. J Phillimore, EcclestasHcal Law, pp 36-47 (London, 1895); 
aft. The Confirmation of Archbishops and Bishops ” in the 
Guardian for January 20, 1897, pp. 106-107; ‘'Judgment in the Gore 
Case,,'’ m the Guardian for February 12, 1902, pp. 234 fi 

€OMFlS€ATION (from Lat. confiscare, to consign to the 
ftscus, or imperial treasury), in Roman law the seimre and 
transfer of private property to the fiscus by the emperor ; hence 
the appropriation, under legal authority, of private property 
to the state ; in English law the term embraces forfeiture (^.r'.) 
in the case of goods, and escheat in the case of lands, for 
crime or in default of heirs (see also Emikkkt Domain). Goods 
may also be confiscated by the state for breaches of .statutes 
relating to customs, excise or C3(pbsives« In the United States 
among the ‘‘ war measures " during the Civil War, acts were 
passed in 1861 and tSfis cotifiscaiing, respectively, property used 
for “ insurrectionary purposes ” and the property generally of 
those ^gaged in rebellion. The word is used, popularly, of 
sfwliation under legal forms, or of any sekure of property 
without adequate compensation, 

€ONFOLEIlS, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Qiarenfte, 44 m. N.E. of 
Angoulfime by rail. Pop. {19^) 2546. Confolens is situated 
on the banks of the Vienne at its confluence with the Goire. It 
is an ancient town, with stc^ narrow streets bordered by old 
houses. It possesses two bridges <£ the 15th century, remains 
of a castle of the 12th century, and two churches, one of the nth, 
another of the Jt4th and 15th centuries. The subprclectnre, 
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a tribunal of first instance, and a communal college are among 
the public institutions. Flour, leather, laces and paper are its 
industrial products, and there m trade in timber and cattle. 

OOHFUCiUS isu] (550 or 55i-*478 b c.), the famous 

sage of China. In order to understand the events of his life and 
the influe^e of his opinions, we must endeavour to comtntmi 
get some impression of the China that existed in his ofcbim 
time, in the 3th and 6th centuries B c. The dynasty i" at 
of Chow, the third which withm historic time had 
rukd the countiy, lasting from 1122 to 256 b.c., had passed its 
zenith, and its kings no longer held the sceptre with a firm grasp. 
The territory under thoir sway was not a sixth part of the present 
empire. For thirteen years of his life Confucius wandered about 
from state to state, seeking restand patrons; but his journey mgs 
were confined within the modern provinces of Ho-nan and Shan- 
tung, and the borders of Chih-li and Hu-peh. 

Within the China of the Chow dynasty there might be a 
popuktion, in Confucius’s time, of from ro, 000, 000 to 15,000,000. 
We read frequently, in the classical books, of tlie “ ten thousand 
states ” in which the people were distributed, but that is merely 
a grand exaggeration. In what has been called, though emo- 
neousiy, »s we shall see, €cmfm:tus's History of hts own TtmeSj 
we find ‘Only 13 states of note, and the number of all llie states, 
krge and small, which can be brought t<^ether from it, and the 
much more extensive soppleanewt to it by Tso Khu-mmg, not 
much posterior to the sage, is under 150. Chow was a feudal 
kingdom. The lords of the different territories belonged to 
five orders of nobility, corresponding closely to the dukes, 
marquises, earls, counts and barons of feudal Europe. The 
theory of the constitution required that the princes, on every 
fresh succession, should receive investiture from the king, -and 
therealter appear at liis court at stated times. They pand to 
him juQfuaally certain specified tributes, and might be called out 
with their military levies at any time in his service. A feudal 
kingdom was sure to be a prey to disorder unless there were 
energy and ability in the character and administration of the 
sovereign ; and Cbnfucius has sketched, m the work referred 
to above, the Annds of Luy his native state, for 242 years, from 
722 to 4B1 B.C., which might almost be summed up in the words : 
“ In those days there was no king in China, and every prince 
did what was night in his own eyes.” In 770 b.c. a northern 
horde had plundered the capital, which was then in the present 
department of Si-gan, Shen-si, and killed the king, whose son 
withdrew across the Ho and established himself in a new centre, 
near the present aty of Lo-yang m Ho-nan ; but from that 
time the prestige of Chow was gone. Its representatives continued 
for four centuries and a half with the title of king, but they were 
less powerful than several of their feudatories. The Annals of 
Luy enlarged by Tso K*iu-nung so as to embrace the history of 
the kingdom generally, are as full of life and interest as the pages 
of Froissart. Feats of arms, great battles, heroic virtues, devoted 
friendships and atrocious crimes make tlie chronicles of China in 
the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries before the birth of Christ as at- 
tractive as those of France and Engknd in the 14th and some 
other centuries after it. There was in China in the former period 
more of literary culture and of many arts of civilization than 
there was in Europe in the latter. Not only the royal court, but 
every feudal court had its historiographers and musicians. 
Institutions of an educational charac'Aer abounded There were 
ancient histories and poems, and codes of laws, and books of 
ceremonies. Yet the period was one of widespread suffering 
and degeneracy. While the general government was feeble, 
disorganization was at work in each particular state. 

Tlwec tlungs must be kept in mind when we compare feudal 
China with feudal Europe. First, we must take into account 
the long duration df the time through which the central authority 
was devoid of vigour. For about five centuries state was left 
to contend with state, and clan with clan in the several states. 

, The result was chronic misrule, and misery to the masses of the 
people, with frequent famines. Secondly, we must take into 
account the institution of polygamy, with the low status assigned 
to woman and the many restraints put upon her. In the -ancient 
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poems, indeed, there are a few pieces which are true love songs, 
and express a high appreciation of the virtue of their subjects ; 
but there are many more which tell a different tale. The 
intrigues, quarrels, murders and grossnesses that grew out of 
this social condition it is difficult to conceive, and would be 
impossible to detail. Thirdly, we must take into account the 
absence of strong and definite religious beliefs, properly so called, 
which has always been a characteristic of the Chinese people 
We arc little troubled, of course, with heresies, and are not 
shocked by the outbreaks of theological zeal ; but where thought 
as well as action does not reach beyond the limits of earth and 
time, we do not find man in his best estate. We miss the graces 
and consolations of faith ; we liave human efforts and ambitions, 
but they are unimpregnated with divine impulses and heavenly 
aspirings. 

Confucius appeared, according to Mencius, one of his most 
distinguished followers (371-288 b.c.), at a crisis in the nation’s 
history. “ The world,” he says, “ had fallen into 
ot’bhm. ^®cay, and right principles had disappeared. Perverse 
discourses and oppressive deeds were waxen rife. 
Ministers murdered their rulers and sons their fathers. Con- 
fucius was frightened by what he saw, — and he undertook the 
work of reformation.” The sage was born, according to the 
historian Sze-ma Ch‘ien, in the year 550 b.c. ; according to 
Kung-yang and Kuh-liang, two earlier commentators on his 
Annals of Lu^ in 551 ; but all three agree in the month and day 
assigned to his birth, which took place in winter. His clan name 
was K*ung, and Confucius is merely the latinized form of K'ung 
Fu-tze, meaning ” the philosopher or master K‘ung.” He was 
a native of the state of Lu, a part of the modern Shan-tung, 
embracing the present department of Yen-chow and other 
portions of the province. Lu had a great name among the other 
states of Chow, its marquises being descended from the duke of 
Chow, the legislator and consolidator of the dynasty which had 
been founded by his father and brother, the famous kings W^n 
and Wu. Confucius’s own ancestry is traced up, through the 
sovereigns of the previous dynasty of Shang, to Hwang-ti, whose 
figure looms out through the mists of fable m prehistoric times. 
A scion of the house of Shang, the surname of which was Tze, 
was invested by King Wu-Wang with the dukedom of Sung in 
the present province of Ho-nan. There, m the Tze line, towards 
the end of the 8th century b.c,, we find a K*ung Kia, whose 
posterity, according to the rules for the dropping of surnames, 
became the K‘ung clan. He was a high officer of loyalty and 
robity, and unfortunately for himself had a wife of extraordinary 
eauty. Hwa Tuh, another high officer of the duchy, that he 
might get this lady into his possession, brought about the death 
of K‘ung Kia, and was carrying his prize m a carriage to his 
own palace, when she strangled herself on the way. The K*ung 
family, however, became reduced, and by-and-by its chief 
representative moved from Sung to Lu, where in the early part 
of the 6th century we meet with Shuh-liang ITeih, the father of 
Confucius, as commandant of the district of Tsow, and an officer 
renowned for his feats of strength and daring. 

There was thus no grander lineage in (’hina tlian that of 
Confucius ; and on all his progenitors, since the throne of Shang 
passed from their line, with perhaps one exception, he could 
look back with complacency. He was the son of Heih’s old age. 
That officer, when over seventy years, and having already nine 
daughters and one son, bet'ause that son was a cripple, sought 
an alliance with a gentleman of the Yen clan, who had three 
daughters. The father submitted to them Heih’s application, 
saying that, though he was old and austere, he was of most 
illustrious descent, and they need have no misgivings about him. 
Ching-tsai, the youngest of the three, observed that it was for 
their father to decide in the case. “ You shall marry him then,” 
said the father, and accordingly she became the bride of the old 
man, and in the next year the mother of the sage. It is one of 
the undesigned coincidences which confirm the credibility of 
Confucius’s history, that his favourite disciple was a scion of 
the Yen clan. 

Heih died in the child^s third year, leaving his family in 


straitened circumstances. Long afterwards, when Confucius 
was complimentied on his acquaintance with many arts, he 
accounted for it on the ground of the poverty of his youth, 
which obliged him to acquire a knowledge of matters belonging 
to a mean condition. When he was five or six, people took 
notice of his fondness for playing with his companions at setting 
out sacrifices, and at postures of ceremony. He tells us him.self 
that at fifteen his mind was set on learning ; and at nineteen, 
according to the ancient and modern practice in China in regard 
to early unions, he was married, — -his wife being from his ances- 
tral state of Sung. A son, the only one, so far as we know, that 
he ever had, was bom in the following year ; but he had sub- 
sequently two daughters. Immediately after his marriage we 
find him employed under the chief of the Ki clan to whose 
jurisdiction the district of Tsow belonged, first as keeper of stores, 
and then as superintendent of parks and herds. Mencius says 
that he undertook such mean offices because of his poverty, and 
distinguished himself by the efficiency with which he discharged 
them, without any attempt to become rich. 

In his twenty-second year Confucius commenced his labours 
as a teacher. He did so at first, probably, in a humble way ; 
but a school, not of boys to be taught the elements of learning, 
but of young and inquiring spirits who wished to be instructed 
in the principles of right conduct and government, gradually 
gathered round him. He accepted the substantial aid of his 
disciples ; but he rejected none who could give him even the 
smallest fee, and he would retain none who did not show earnest- 
ness and capacity. “ When I have presented,” he said, “ one 
corner of a subject, and the pupil cannot of himself make out 
the other three, I do not repeat my lesson.” 

Two years after, his mother died, and he buried her in the 
same grave with his father. .Some idea of what his future life 
was likely to be was already present to his mind. It was not 
the custom of antiquity to raise any tumulus over graves, hut 
Confucius resolved to innovate in the matter. He would bo 
travelling, he said, to all cjuarters of the kingdom, and must 
therefore have a mound by which to recognize his parents’ 
resting-place. He returned home from the interment alone, 
having left his disciples to complete this work. They were long 
in rejoining him, and had then to tell him that they had been 
detained by a heavy fall of ram, which threw down the first 
product of their labour. He burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
“ Ah ! they did not raise mounds over their graves m anti- 
quity.” His aflection for the memory of his mother and dissatis- 
faction with his own innovation on ancient customs thus blended 
together ; and we can sympathize with his tears. For the 
regular period of 27 months, commonly spoken of as three years, 
he observed all the rules of mourning. When they were over 
he allowed five more days to elapse before he would take his lute, 
of which he had been devotedly fond, in his hands. He played, 
but when he tried to sing to the accompaniment of the instru- 
ment, his feelings overcame him. 

For some years after this our information about Confucius 
is scanty. Hints, indeed, occur of his devotion to the study of 
music and of ancient history ; and we can perceive that his 
character was more and more appreciated by the principal men 
of Lu. He had passed his thirtieth year when, as he tells us, 

“ he stood firm ” in his convictions on all the subjects to the 
learning of which he had bent his mind fifteen years before. 
In 517 B.c. two scions of one of the principal houses in Lu joined 
the company of his disciples in consequence of the dying com- 
mand of its chief ; and being furnished with the means by the 
marquis of the state, he made a visit with them to the capital 
of the kingdom. There he examined the treasures of the royal 
library, and studied the music which was found in its highest 
style at the court. There, too, according to Sze-ma Ch*ien, he 
had several interviews with Lao-ftsze, the father of Taoism. It 
is characteristic of the two men that the latter, a transcendental 
dreamer, appears to have thought little of his visitor, while 
Confucius, an inquiring thinker, was profoundly impressed 
with him. 

On his return to Lu, in the saffie year, that state fell into great 
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disorder. The marquis was worsted in a struggle with his 
ministers, and fled to the neighbouring state of Ts i. Thither 
also went Confucius, for he would not countenance by his 
presence the men who bad driven their ruler away. He was 
accompanied by many of his disciples ; and as they passed by 
the T"ai Mountain, an incident occurred which may be narrated 
as a specimen of the way in which ho communicated to them 
his lessons. The attention of the travellers was arrested by a 
woman weepii^ and wailing at a grave. The sage stopped, and 
sent one of his followers to ask the reason of her grief. “ My 
husband’s father,” said she, ** was killed here by a tiger, and 
my husband also, and now my son has met the some fate.” 
Being asked why she did not leave so fatal a spot, she replied that 
there was there no oppressive government. ” Remember this,” 
said Confucius to his disciples, '^remember this, my children, 
oppressive government is fiercer and more feared than a tiger.” 

He did not find in Ts i a home to his liking. The marquis of 
the state was puzzled how to treat him. The teacher was not a 
man of rank, and yet the prince felt that he ought to give him 
more honour than rank could claim. Some counsellors of the 
court spoke of him as ” impracticable and conceited, with a 
thousand peculiarities.” It was proposed to assign to him a 
considerable revenue, but he would not accept it while his 
counsels were not followed. Dissatisfactions ensued, and he 
went back to Lu. 

There for fifteen more years he continued in private life, 
prosecuting his studies, and receiving many accessions to his 
disciples. He had a difficult part to play with the different 
parties in the state, but he adroitly kept himself aloof from them 
all ; and at last, in his fifty-second year, he was made chief 
magistrate of the city of Chung-tu. A marvellous reformation, 
we are told, forthwith ensued in the manners of the people ; 
and the marquis, a younger brother of the one that fled to Ts*i 
and died there, called him to higher office. He was finally 
appointed minister of crime, — and there was an end of crime. 
I'wo of his disciples at the same time obtained influential positions 
m the two most powerful clans of the state, and co-operated 
with him. lie signalized his vigour by the punishment of a great 
officer and in negotiations with the state of Ts'i. He laboured to 
restore to the marquis his proper authority, and as an important 
step to that end, to dismantle the fortified cities where the great 
chiefs of clans maintained themselves like the barons of feudal 
Europe. For a couple of years he seemed to be master of the 
situation. “He strengthened the ruler,” it is said, “and re- 
pressed the barons. A transforming government went abroad. 
Dishonesty and dissoluteness hid their heads. Loyalty and 
good faith became the characteristics of the men, and chastity 
and docility those of the women. He was the idol of the people, 
and flew in songs through their mouths.” 

The sky of bright promise was soon overcast. The marquis 
of Ts'i and his advisers saw that if Confucius were allowed to 
prosecute his course, the influence of Lu would become supreme 
throughout the kingdom, and Ts'i would be the first to suffer. 
A large company of beautiful women, trained in music and 
dancing, and a troop of fine horses, were sent to Lu. The bait 
took ; the women were welcomed, and the sage was neglected. 
The marquis forgot the lessons of the master, and yielded supinely 
to the fascinations of the harem. Confucius felt that he must 
leave the state. The neglect of the marquis to send round, accord- 
ing to rule, among the ministers portions of the flesh after 
a great sacrifice, furnished a plausible reason for leaving the 
court. He withdrew, though very unwillingly and slowly, hoping 
that a change would come over the marquis and his counsellors, 
and a message of recall be sent to him. But no such message 
came ; and he went forth in his fifty-sixth year to a weary 
period of wandering among various states. 

A disciple once asked Confucius what he would consider the 
first thing to be done, if intrusted with the government of a 
state. His reply was, The rectification of names.” When 
told that such a thing was wide of the mark, he held to it, and 
indeed his whde social and political system was wrapped up in 
the saying. He had told the marquis of Ts‘i that good govern- 
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mpt obtained when the ruler was ruler, and the minister 
minister ; when the father was father, and the son son. Society, 
he considered, was an ordinance of heaven, and was 
made up of five relationships— ruler and subject, 
husband and wife, father and son, elder brothers and 
younger, and friends. There was rule on the one 
side of the first four, and submission on the other. The rule 
should be in righteousness and benevolence; the submission 
in righteousness and sincerity. Between friends the mutual 
promotion of virtue should be the guiding principle. It was true 
that the duties of the several relations were being continually 
violated by the passions of men, and the social state had become 
an anarchy. But Confucius had confidence in the preponderating 
goodness of human nature, and in the power of example in 
superiors. “ Not more surely,” he said, “ does the grass bend 
before the wind than the masses yield to the will of those above 
them.” Given the model ruler, and the model people would 
forthwith appear. And he himself could make the model ruler. 
He could tell the princes of the states what they ought to l)e ; 
and he could point them to examples of perfect virtue in former 
times, — to the sage founders of their own dynasty ; to the sage 
T*ang, who had founded the previous dynasty of Shang ; to the 
sage Yu, who first established a hereditary kingdom in China; 
and to the greater sages still who lived in a more distant golden 
age. With his own lessons and those patterns, any ruler of his 
day, who tvould listen to him, might reform and renovate his own 
state, and his influence would break forth beyond its limits till 
the face of the whole kingdom should be filled with a multitu- 
dinous relation-keeping, well-fed, happy people. “ Tf any ruler,” 

I he once said, “ would submit to me as his director for twelve 
months, I sliould accomplish something considerable ; and in 
three years I should attain the realization of my hopes.” Such 
were the ideas, the dreams of Confucius. But he had not been 
able to get the ruler of his native state to listen to him. His 
sage counsels had melted away before the glance of beauty and 
the pomps of life. 

His professed disciples amounted to 3000, and among them 
were between 70 and 80 whom he described as “ scholars of 
extraordinary ability.” The most attached of them ^ 
were seldom long away from him. They stood or sat aigciphM. 
reverently by his side, watched the minutest particulars 
of his conduct, studied under his direction the ancient history, 
poetry and rites of their country, and treasured up every syllable 
which dropped from his lips. They have told us how he never 
shot at a bird perching nor fished with a net, the creatures not 
having in such a case a fair chance for their lives ; how he 
conducted himself in court and among villagers ; how he ate 
his food, and lay in his bed, and sat in his carnage ; how he 
rose up before the old man and the mourner ; how he changed 
countenance when it thundered, and when he saw a grand display 
of viands at a feast. He was free and unreserved in his inter- 
course with them, and was hurt once when they seemed to think 
that he kept back some of his doctrines from them. Several of 
them were men of mark among the statesmen of the time, and 
it is the highest testimony to the character of Confucius that he 
inspired them with feelings of admiration and reverence. It was 
they who set the example of speaking of him as the greatest of 
mortal men ; it was they who struck the first notes of that paean 
which has gone on resounding to the present day. 

Confucius was in his fifty-sixth year when he left Lu ; and 
thirteen years elapsed ere he returned to it. In this period were 
comprised his travels among the different states, when he hoped, 
and ever hoped in vain, to meet with some prince who won' 
accept him as his counsellor, and initiate a government 
should become the centre of a universal reformation. ^ 
of the princes were willing to entertain and support ^ 
for all that he could say, they would not change the’ 

His first refuge was in Wei, a part of the p** 
the marquis of which received him kindly ; b’ 
man, ruled by his wife, a woman notorious 
ments and wickedness. In attempting 
another state, Confucius was set upon ' 
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him for an officer who had made himself hated bf his.oppresaive 
dc^ds. He himself wais perfectly calm amid the danger^ though 
his followers were Med with alamn*. They were 
^mhrrn however, to retrace their way to We%.and he 

lagM. had there to appear before the marclioness, who 
wished to see how a sage looked. There was a screen 
between them at the interview, such as the present regent- 
empresses of China use in giving audience to their minfaters 
but Tze-lu, one of his principal disciples, was indignant that the 
master should have demeaned, himself to be near such a woman, 
and to pacify him Confucius swore an oath appealing to Heaven 
to reject him if he had acted improperly. Soon aiteiwards he 
left the state. 

Twice again, during his protracted wanderings, he was pla^ced 
in imminent peril, but he manifested the same fearlessness, and 
expressed his confidence in the protection of Heaven till his 
course should be run. On one of the occasions he and his company 
were in danger of perishing from want, and the courage of even 
Tze-lu gave way. “ Has the superior man, indeed, to endure in 
thi.s way ? he asked. The superior man may have to endure 
want,’^ was tlie reply, but he is still the superior man. The 
small man in the same circumstances loses his self-command.” 

While travelling about, Confucius repeatedly came across 
recluses, — a class of men who had retired from the world in 
disgust. 'Fhat there was such a class gives us a striking glimpse 
into the character of the age. Scholarly, and of good principles, 
they had given up the conflict with the vices and disorder that 
prevailed. But tiiey did not understand the sage, and felt a 
contempt for him strugglmg on against the tide, and always 
hoping aigainst hope. Wc get a fine idea of him from his en- 
counters with them. Once he was looking about for a ford, 
and sent Tze-lu to ask a man who was at work in a neighbouring 
field where it was. The man was a recluse, and having found 
that his questioner was a disciple of Confuaus, he said to him ; 
“ Disorder in a swelling flood spreads over the kmgdbm, and no 
one is able to repress it. Than follow a master who withdraws 
from one ruler and another that will not take his advice, had 
you not better follow those who withdraw from the world 
altogether ? ” With these words he resumed his hoe, and would 
give no information about the ford. Tze-lu went back, and 
reported what the man had said to the master, who observed : 
“ It is impossible to* u'ithdraw from the world, and associate with 
birds and beasts that have no affinity with us. With whom 
should I associate but with suffering men ? The disorder that 
prevails is what requires my eflorts. If right principles ruled 
through the kingdom, there would be no necessity for me to 
change its state.” We must recognize in those words a brave 
heart and a noble sympathy. Confucius would not abandon the 
cause of the people. He would hold on his way to the end. 
Defeated he might be, but he would be true to his humane and 
righteous mission. 

It was in his sbety-ninth year, 483 b.c., that Confucius returned 
to Lu. One of his disciples, who had remained in the state, 
had been successful in the command of a military expedition, 
and told the prime minister that he had learned his skill m war 
from the master, —urging his recall, and that thereafter mean 
persons should not be allowed to come between tlie ruler and him. 
The state was now in the hands of the son of the marquis whose 
neglect had driven the sage away ; but Confucius would not 
again take office. Only a few years remained to him, and he 
devoted them to the completion of his literary tasks, and the 
delivery of his lessons to his disciples. 

The next year was marked by the death of hi& son, which he 
bore with equanimity. His wife had died many years before, 
and it jars upon us to road how he then commanded the young 
man to hush lus lamentations of sorrow. We like hrni better 
when he mowned, as has been related, for his own mofther. 
It is not tme, however, as has often been said, that he had 
divorced liis wife before her death* The death of his favourite 
disciple, Yen Hwui, in 481 b.c., was more trying to him. ThexL 
he wept and mourned beyond what seemed to his other followers 
the bounds of propriety, exekiming that Heaven was destroying 


ham. His owcrlast yeas, 4.718* me., dawned oiahim with the tr^ic 
end of his next beloved disciple, Tze-^k. Early! oise lactriaJiag, 
we are toW, in the fourth month, he got up, and wkh 
hb hands behind his bock, draggisig hia staff, he 
moved about his door^ crooning oves? — 

" Tlie gfettt mountain must crumble, 

The strong beam must breaks 

The wise man must wither away like a pteut." 

Tze-kung heard the words, and hastened to him* The mooster 
told him a dream of the previous night, which, he thought, 
presaged his death. ** No mteHigent ruler,” he said, arises to 
take me as his master. My time has come to die.” He took to his 
bed, and after seven days expinedk Such is the account we have 
of the laist days of the sage of China, His end was not un- 
unpressive, but it was melancholy. Disappointed hopes made 
his soul bitter. No wife nor child was by to do the offices of 
affection, nor was the expectation of another life with him, 
when he passed away from among men. He uttered no prayer, 
and be betrayed no apprehension. Years before, when he was 
very ill, and Tze 4 u asked leave to pray for him, he expressed a 
doubt whether such a thing might ^ done, and added, “ I have 
prayed for a long time.” Deep^treasured now in his heart may 
have been the thought that he had served his generation by the 
will of God ; but he gave no sign. 

When their master thus died, his disciples buried him with 
great pomp. A multitude of them built huts near his grave, 
and remained there, mourning as for a father, for nearly three 
years ; and when all the rest were gone, Tze-kung, the last of 
his favourite three, continued alone by the grave for another 
period of the same duration. The news of his death went through 
the states as with an electric thrill. The man who had been 
neglected when alive seemed to become all at once an object 
of unbounded admiration. The tide began to flow which has 
hardly ever ebbed during three-and-twenty centuries. 

The grave of Confucius is in a large rectangle separated from 
the rest of the K*ung cemetery, outside the city of K‘iuh-fow. 
A magnificent gate gives admission to a fine avenue, lined with 
cypress trees and conducting to the tomb, a large and lofty 
mound, with a marble statue in front, bearing the inscription 
of the title given to Confucius under the Sung dynasty: — ‘‘ The 
most sagely ancient Teacher ; the all-accomplished, all-informed 
King.” A Ettle in front of the tomb, on the left and right, are 
smaller moimds over the graves of his son and grandson, from 
the latter of whom we have the remarkable treatise called The 
Doctrine af the Mean. AH over the place are imperial tablets of 
different dynasties, with glowing tributes to the one man whom 
China delights to honour ; and on the right of the grandson’s 
mound is a smaU house said to mark the place of the hut where 
Tze-kung passed his nearly five years of lovmg vigil. On the 
mound grow cypresses, acacias, what is called ” the crystal tree,” 
said not to be elsewhere found, and the Acktllm, the plant whose 
stalks were employed in ancient times for purposes of divination. 

The adjoining city is still the home of the K‘ung family ; and 
there are said to be m it some 40,000 or 50,000 of the descendants 
of the sage. 'Ihe chief of the family has large estates by imperial 
gift, with tlie title of “ Duke by imperial appointment and 
hereditary right, continiiator of the sage.” 

The dynasty of Chow finally perished two centuries and a 
quarter after the death of the sage at the hands of the first 
historic emperor of the nation, — the first of the 
dynasty of Ts‘in, who swept away the foundations of 
the feudal system. State after state went down before 
lus blows, but the name and followers of Confucius were the 
chief obstacles in his way. He made an effort to destroy the 
memory of the sage from off the earth, consigning to the flames 
all the ancient books from which he drew his rules and examples 
(save one), and burying alive hundreds of scholars who were 
ready to swear by his name. But Confucius could not be so 
extinguished. The tyranny of Ts*iii was of short duration ; 
and the next dynasty, that of Han, whsle entering into the new 
China, found its surest strength in doing honour to his name, 
and trying to gather up the wreck of the ancient books. It is 
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(Kffittult d«tennin« what thiere was Confucius to secure 
for him the influence which he has wieMed* Rifference has been 
made to his liteilaiy tasks ; but the study ef them only rendas 
the un^rlaking more (hfficult. He left no writings in which 
hr detailed the principles of his moral and social system^f The 
Docttim of iht Mean^ by his grandson TseHsae, and The Geeft 
Learnings by Ts&ng Sin, the mo&t profound, perhaps, of his 
disciples, give us the fullest information on that subject, and 
contain many of his sayings. The Lum-Yti, or Analects, Dis- 
conarses and Dialogues,” is a compilation in which many of his ' 
disciples must have taken part, and has) great value as a record 
of his ways and utterances ; but its chapes are mostly disjecta 
membra, affording faint traces of any guiding method or mind. 
Mencius, Hsiin K*ing and writers of the Han dynasty, whose 
works, however, are more or less apocryphal, tell us much about 
him and his opinions, but all in a loose and unconnected way . N o 
Chinese writer has ever seriously undertaken to compare him 
with the philosophers and sages of other nations. 

The sage, probably, did not think it necessary to put down 
many of his own thoughts in writing, for he said of himself that 
Cotinexfott^^ was “ a transmitter, not a maker.” Nor did 
wm th» he lay claim to have any divine revelations. He was 
mtratur0 not boTn, he declared, with knowledge, but was fond 
otCbiM, 3,jitiquity, and earnest in seeking knowledge there. 
The rule of life for men in all their relations, he held, was to be 
found within themselves. The right development of that rule, 
in the ordering not of the individual only, but of society, was to 
be found in the words and institutkwas of the ancient sages. 

China had a literature before Confucius. All the monuments 
of it, however, were m danger of perishing through the disorder 
into which the kingdom had fallen. The feudal system that had 
subsisted for more than 1500 years had become old. Confucius 
did not see this, and it was impossible that he should. 

China was in his eyes drifting from its ancient moorings, 
driftmg on a sea of storms ‘‘ to hideous ruin and combustion ” ; 
and the expedient that occurred to him to arrest the evil was to 
gather up and preserve the records of antiquity, illustrating 
and commending them by his own teachings. For this purpose 
he lectured to his disciples on the histories, poems and constitu- 
tional works of the nation. What he thus did was of inestimable 
value to his own countrymen, and all other men are ind«bted 
to him for what they know of China before his time, though all 
the contents of the ancient works have not come down to us. 

He wrote, we are told, a preface to the Shu or Book of 
Historical Documents. The preface is, in fact, only a schedule, 
without any remark by Confucius himself, givmg the names of 
100 books, of which it consisted. Of these wc now possess 50, 
the oldest going back to the sjrd century, and the latest dating 
in the 8th century b.c. The credibility of the earlier portions, 
and the genuineness of several of the documents, have been 
questioned, but the collection as a whole is exceedingly valuable. 

The Sh^ kingf or Ancient Poems, as existing in his time, or 
compiled by him (as generally stated, contrary to the evidence 
in tlie case), contsisted of 511 pieces, of which we possess 305. 
The latest of them dates 585 years b.c., and the oldest of them 
pcends perhaps twelve centinries higher. It is the most interest- 
ing book of ancient poetry in the world, and many of the pieces 
are really fine ballads. Confucius was wont to say that he who 
ww not acquainted with the Shih was not fit to be conversed 
wth, and that the study of it would produce a mind without a 
single depraved thought* This is nearly all we have from him 
about tlie poems. 

The Li hi, or Books of Rites and Ancient Ceremonies and 
of Ins^utions, chiefly of the Chow dynasty, have come down 
to us in a sadly mutilated condition^ They Are stiff more than 
sufficiently voluminous, but they were edited, when recovered 
under tlie Han dynasty, trith so many additions, thAt it is hardly 
worth while to speak of them in connexion with Confucius, 
tl^ugh much of what was added to them is occupied with his 
history and sayings* 

Of all the ancient books not one was more prised by him 
than the Yi^^kiHg, ©r “ The Book of Changes,” the rudiments 
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of which are assigned to Fuh-hi about the 30th century b.c. 
Those rudiments, however, are merely the 8 trigrams aiwl 64 

hexagrams, composed of a whole and a broken line ( — ), 

without any text or exfJtonation of them earlier than the rise 
of the Chow dynasty* The leather thongs, by which the tablets 
of Confucius’s copy were tied together, were thrice worn out 
by his constant handling. He said that if his life were lengthened 
he would give fifty years to the study of the Vi, and might then 
be without great faulits. This has come down to us entire. If 
not intended from the first for purposes of divination, it was so 
used both before and after Confucius, and on that account 
it was exempted, through the superstition of the emperor of 
the Ts*in dynasty, from the flames. It is supposed to give a 
theory of tlie phenomena of the physical universe, and of moral 
and political principles by the trigrams and the different lines 
and numbers of the hexagrams of F uh-hi. Almost every sentence 
in it is enigmatic. As now published, there are always subjoined 
to it certain appendixes, which are ascribed to Confucius himself. 
Pythagoras and he were contemporaries, and in tlie fragments of 
the Samian philosopher about the ‘‘ elements of numbers as tlie 
elements of realities ” there is a remarkable analogy with much 
of the Yt, No Chinese critic or foreign student of Chinese litera- 
ture lias yet been able to gtve a satisfactory account of the Ixiok. 

But a greater and more serious difficulty is presented by 
his last literary labour, the work claimed by him as his own, 
and which has already been referred to more than once as the 
Annals of Lu, Its title is the Ch^un CHtu, or ” Spring and 
Autumn,” the events of every year being digested under the 
heads of the four seasons, two of which are used by synecdoche 
for the whole. Mencius hdd that the composition of the Ch*tm 
CUiu was as great a work as Yu’s regulation of the waters of the 
deluge witli which the Shu King commences, and did for the 
, face of society what the earlier labour did for the face of nature. 
This work also has been preserved nearly entire, but it is ex- 
cessively meagre. The events of 242 years barely furnish an 
hour or two’s reading. Confucius’s annals do not bear a greater 
proportion to the events which they indicate than the headings 
in our Bibles bear to the contents of the chapters to which they 
are prefixed. Happily Tso K*iu-ming took it in hand to supply 
those events, incorporating also others with them, and continuing 
his narratives over some additional years, so that through him 
the history of China in all its states, from year to year, for mocre 
than two centuries and a half, lies bare before us. Tso never 
challenges the text of the master as being incorrect, yet he does 
not warp or modify his own narratives to make them square 
with It ; and the astounding fact is, that when we compare the 
events with the summary of them, we must pronounce the latter 
misleading in the extreme. Men are charged with murder who 
were not guilty of it, and base murders are related as if they had 
been natural deaths. Villains, over whose fate the reader 
rejoices, are put down as victims of vile treason, and those who 
dealt with them as he would have been glad to do are subjected 
to horrible executions without one word of sympathy. Ignoring, 
concealing and misrepresenting are the characteristics of the 
Spring and Autumn. 

And yet this work is the model for all historical summaries in 
China. The want of harmony lietween tlie facts and the state- 
ments about them is patent to all scholars, and it is the knowledge 
of this, unacknowledged to themselves, which has made the 
literati labour with an astonishing amount of fruitless ingenuity 
and learning to find in individual words, and the turn of every 
sentence, some mysterious indication of praise or blame. But 
the majorit;^ of them will admit no flaw in the sage or in his 
annals. His example in the book has been very injurious to his 
country. One almost wishes that critical reasons could be found 
for denying its authenticity. Confucius said that “ by the Sfrinp^ 
and Autumn men would know him and men would condemn him.” 
It certainly obliges us to make a large deduction from our estimate 
of his character and of the beneficial influence which he has 
eicerted. The examination of his literary labours does not on the 
whole increase our appreciation of him. We get a higher idea 
of the man from the accounts which his disciples have given us 
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of his intercourse and conversations with them, and the attempts 
which they made to present his teachings in some systenxatic 
form. If he could not arrest the progress of disorder in his 
country, nor throw out principles which should be helpful in 
guiding it to a better state under* some new constitutional 
system, he gave important lessons for the formation of in- 
dividual character, and the manner in which the duties in the 
relations of society should be discharged. 

Foremost among these we must rank his distinct enunciation 
of '' the golden ruie,^^ deduced by him from his study of man's 
HiMOoM constitution. Several times he gave that rule 

Ruh, ^ express words : — “ What you do not like when done 

to yourself do not do to others." The peculiar nature 
of the Chinese language enabled him to express this rule by one 
character, which for want of a better term we may translate in 
English by "reciprocity." When the ideagram is looked at, 
it tells its meaning to the eye. It is composed of two other 
characters, one denoting " heart," and the other — itself com- 
posite — denoting " as." Tze-kung once asked if there were any 
one word which would serve as a rule of practice for all one's life, 
and the master replied, yes, naming this character (4g, shu), 
the " as heart," i,e, my heart in sympathy with yours ; and 
then he added his usual explanation of it, which has been given 
above. It has been said that he only gave the rule in a negative 
form, but he understood it also in its positive and most compre- 
hensive force, and deplored, on one occasion at least, that he had 
not himself always attained to taking the initiative in doing to 
others as he would have them do to him. 

Another valuable contribution to ethical and social science 
was the way in which he inculcated the power of example, and 
the necessity of benevolence and righteousness in all who were in 
authority. Many years before he was born, an ancient hero and 
king had proclaimed in China : " The great God has conferred 
on the people a moral sense, compliance with which would show 
their nature invariably right. To cause them tranquilly to 
pursue the course which it indicates is the task of the sovereign." 
Confucius knew the utterance well ; and he carried out the prin- 
ciple of it, and insisted on its application in all the relations of 
society. He taught emphatically that a bad man was not fit to 
rule. As a father or a magistrate, he might wield the instruments 
of authority and punish the transgressors of his laws, but no 
forthputting of force would countervail the influence of his 
example. On the other hand, it only needed virtue in the 
higher position to secure it in the lower. This latter .side of his 
teaching is far from being complete and correct, but the former 
has, no doubt, been a check on the " powers that be," both in 
the family and the state, ever since Confucius became the ac- 
knowledged sage of his country. It has operated both as a 
restraint upon evil and a stimulus to good. 

A few of his more characteristic sayings may here be given, 
the pith and point of which attest his discrimination 
BMyittgM, character, and show the tendencies of his 
views : — 

What the superior man seeks is in himself ; what the small 
man seeks is m others," 

" The superior man is dignified^ but does not wrangle ; social, 
but not a partisan He does not promote a man .simply because ol 
his words, nor does he put good words aside because of the man." 

" A poor man who docs not flatloi, and a rich man who is not 
proud, are passable characters , but they are not equal to the poor 
who yet are cheerful, and the rich who yet love the rules of propriety " 
"Learning, undigested by thought, is lalxnir lost; thought im*- 
assisted by learning, is perilous." 

" In style all that is requmni is that it convey the meaning." 

" Extravagance leads to insubordination, ana parsimony to mean- 
ness. It IS better to be mean than insubordinate." 

" A man can enlarge his principles ; principles do not enlarge the 
man." That is, man is greater than any system of thought, 

" The cautious seldom err." 

Sententious sayings, like these have gone far to form the 
ordinary Chinese character. Hundreds of thousands of the 
literati can repeat every sentence in the classical books ; the 
masses of the people have scores of the Confucian maxims, 
and(|itl^ dse of an ethical nature, in their memories, — and with 
a bcquH^ld result. 
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Confucitis laid no daim, it has been seen, to divine revelations. 
Twice or thrke he did v^uely intimate that he had a mission 
from heaven, and that until it was accomplished he 
was safe against all attempts to injure him ; but bis r^ngioa 
teachings were singularly devoid of reference to any- Miphih- 
thing but what was seen and temporal. Man as he is, 
and the duties belonging to him in society, were all that he 
concerned himself about. Man’s nature was from God ; the 
harmonious acting out of it was obedience to the will of God ; 
and the violation of it was disobedience. But in affirming this, 
there was a striking difference between his language and that 
of his own ancient models. In the Ktng the references to the 
Supreme Being are abundant ; there is an exulting awful 
recognition of Him as the almighty personal Ruler, who orders 
the course of nature and providence. With Confucius the vague, 
impersonal term, Heaven, took the place of the divine name. 
There is no glow of piety in any of his sentiments. He thought 
that it was better that men should not occupy themselves with 
anything but themselves. 

There were, we are told in the Analects, four things of which 
he .seldom spoke *— extraordinary things, feats of strength, 
rebellious disorder and spiritual beings. Whatever the institu- 
tions of Chow prescribed about the services to be paid to the 
spirits of the departed, and to other spirits, he performed 
reverently, up to the letter ; but at the same time, when one of 
the ministers of Lu asked him what constituted wisdom, he 
replied : " To give one’s self earnestly to the duties due to men, 
and while respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them,*- 
that may be called wisdom." 

But what belief underlay the practice, as ancient as the first 
footprints of history in China, of sacrificing to the spints of 
the departed, Confucius would not say. There was no need, 
in his opinion, to trouble the mind about it. " While you cannot 
serve men," he replied to the inquiry of Tze-lu, " how can you 
serve spirits ? " And what becomes of a man’s own self, when 
he has passed from the stage of life ? The oracle of Confucius 
was equally dumb on this question. " While you do not know 
life," he said to the same inquirer, " what can you know about 
death ? " Doubts as to the continued existence of the departed 
were manifested by many leading men m China before the era 
of Confucius. In the pages of Tso K*iu-ming, when men are 
swearing in the heat of passion, they sometimes pause and rest 
the validity of their oaths on the proviso that the dead to whom 
they appeal really exist. The " expressive silence " of Confucius 
has gone to confirm this scepticism. 

His teaching was thus hardly more than a pure secularism. 
He had faith in man, man made for society, but he did not care 
to follow him out of society, nor to present to him motives of 
conduct derived from the consideration of a future state. Good 
and evil would be recompensed by the natural issues of conduct 
within the sphere of time, — if not in the person of the actor, yet 
in the persons of his descendants. If there were any joys of 
heaven to reward virtue, or terrors of future retribution to punish 
vice, the sage took no heed of the one or the other. Confucius 
never appeared to give the evils of polygamy a thought. He 
mourned deeply the death of his mother ; but no generous word 
ever passed his lips about woman as woman. Nor had he the 
idea of any progress or regeneration of society. The stars all 
shone to him in the heavens behind ; none beckoned brightly 
before. It was no doubt the moral element of his teaching, 
springing out of his view of human nature, which attracted 
many of his disciples, and still holds the best part of the Chinese 
men of learning bound to him ; but the conservative tendency 
of his lessons — nowhere so apparent as in the CUun CANw— is 
the chief reason why successive dynasties have delighted to do 
him honour. , (J- Le.) 

CONG]fi D*£LIRE (in Norman French, conge d^eslire, leave to 
elect), a licence from the crown in England issued under the 
great seal to the dean and chapter of the cathedral church of 
the diocese, authorizing them to elect a bishop or archbishop, 
as the case may be, upon the vacancy of any episcopal or archi- 
episcopal see in England or in Wales. According to the Chronicle 
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of Ingulphus, abbot of Croi/^land, who wrote in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, the bishoprics in England had been, 
for many yeairs prior to the Norman Conquest, royal donatives 
conferred by delivery of the ring and of the pastoral staff. 
Disputes arose for the first time between the crown of England 
and the see of Rome in the reign of William Rufus, the pope 
claiming to dispose of the English bishoprics ; and Ultimately 
King John, by his charter Vt liber ae sunt decUones t 4 )Uus Angliae 
(1214), granted that the bishops should be elected freely by the 
deans and chapters of the cathedral churches, provided the 
royal permission was first asked, and the royal assent was required 
after the election. This arrangement was confirmed by subse- 
quent statutes passed in the reigns of Edward 1 . and Edward III. 
respectively, and the practice was ultimately settled in its present 
form by the statute rayment of Annates, &c., I5;j4. According 
to the provisions of this statute, upon the avoidance of any 
episcopal see, the dean and chapter of the cathedral church are 
to certify the vacancy of the see to the crown, and to pray that 
they may be allowed to proceed to a new election. The crown 
thereupon grants to the dean and chapter its licence under the 
great seal to elect a new bishop, accompanied by a letter missive 
containing the name of the person whom the dean and chapter 
are to elect. The dean and chapter are thereupon bound to 
elect the person so named by the crown within twelve days, in 
default of which the crown is empowered by the statute to 
nominate by letters patent such person as it may think fit, to 
the vacant bishopric. Upon the return of the election of the new 
bishop, the metropolitan is required by the crown to examine 
and to confirm the election, and the metropolitan’s confirmation 
gives to the election its canonical completeness. In case of a 
vacancy in a metropolitical sec, an episcopal commission is ap- 
pointed by the guardians of the spiritualities of the vacant see 
to confirm the election of the new metropolitan. At one time 
deans of the “ old foundation ” — in contradistinction to those 
of the ‘^new foundation,” founded by Henry VIII. out of the 
spoils of the dissolved monasteries — were elected by the chapter 
on a conge d' elite from the crown, but now all deans are installed 
by letters-patent from the crown, (See Confirmation of 
Bishops.) 

CONGLETON, HENRY BROOKE PARNELL, isT Baron 
(1776-1842), was the second son of Sir John Parnell, bart. 
(1744-1801), chancellor of the Irish exchequer, and was educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, In 1801 he succeeded to the family 
estates in Queen’s county, and married a daughter of the earl 
of Portarlington ; and in 1802, by his father-in-law’s interest, 
he was returned for Portarlington to parliament, but he speedily 
resigned the seat. In 1806 he was returned for Queen's county, 
for which he sat till 1832, when he withdrew from the repre- 
sentation. In 1833, however, he was returned for Dundee ; 
and after being twice re-elected for the same city (1835 and 1837), 
he was raised to the peerage in 1841 with the title of Baron 
Congleton of Congleton. In 1842, having suffered for some time 
from ill-health and melancholy, he committed suicide. He was 
a Liberal Whig, and took a prominent part in the struggle of his 
party. In 1806 he was a commissioner of the treasury for 
Ireland ; it was on his motion on the civil list that the duke of 
Wellington wa§ defeated in 1830 ; in that year and in 1831 he 
was secretary at war ; and from 1835 till 1841 he was paymaster 
of the forces and treasurer of the ordnance and navy. He was 
the author of several volumes and pamphlets on matters con- 
nected with financial and penal questions, the most important 
being that On Financial Reform, 1830. 

He was succeeded as 2nd baron by his eldest son John Vesey 
(1805-1883), who in 1829 joined the Plymouth Brethren, and 
spent his life in enthusiastic religious work. He left no son, and 
his brother Henry William (d. 1896) became 3rd baron, being 
succeeded by his second son Henry (1839-1906X e- soldier who 
rose to be major-general* 

CONGLETON, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Macclesfield parliamentary division of Cheshire, England, on 
the NCrth Staffordshire railway, 157^ N.W. by N. m London. 
Pop. (1901) 10,707, It is finely situated in a deep valley, on 
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the banks of the Dane, a tributary of the Weaver. To the east 
Qoud Hill, and to the south Mow Cop, rise sharply to heights 
exceeding 1000 ft. Congleton has no buildings noteworthy for 
age or beauty, save a few old timbered houses. The grammar 
school was in existence as early as 1553. In the i6th and 17th 
centuries the leather laces known as Congleton points were 
in high repute ; but the principal industry of the town is now 
the manufacture of silk, which was introduced in 1752 by a 
Mr Pattison of I^ndon. ('oal and salt are raised, and the other 
industries include fustian, towel, couch, chair and nail factories, 
iron and brass foundries, stone quarries and corn mills. At 
Biddulph, 3 m. S., in a narrow valley, across the border m 
Staffordshire, are several coal-mines and iron-foundries. The 
gardens of the Grange here are celebrated for their beauty. 
Congleton is served by the Macclesfield canal The borough is 
under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 2572 acres. 

Congleton {Congulion) is not mentioned in any historical record 
before the Domesday Survey, when it was held by Hugh, earl 
of Chester, and rendered geld for one hide. In the 13th century, 
as part of the barony of Hal ton, the manor passed to Henrv', 
earl of Lincoln, who by a charter dated 1282 declared the town 
a free borough, with a gild merchant and numerous privileges, 
including power to elect a mayor, a catchpole and an aletaster. 
This charter was confirmed by successive sovereigns, with some 
additional privileges. In 1524 the burgesses were exempted 
from appearing at the shire and hundred courts, and m 1583 
the body corporate was reconstructed under the title of mayor 
and commonalty, and power was granted to make by-laws and 
to punish offenders. The governing charter, which held force 
until the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, granted by 
James I. in 1624, and instituted a mayor, 8 aldermen, 16 capital 
burgesses, a high steward, common-clerk and other officers. 
Charters were also granted by Charles II. and George IV. In 
1282 Henry, earl of Lincoln, obtained a Saturday market and 
an eight days’ fair at the feast of St Peter ad Vincula, and the 
market is still held under this grant. In 1311 a Tuesday market 
IS mentioned, and a fair at the feast of St Martin. Henry VI. 
in 1430 granted to the burgesses a fair at the feast of SS. Philip 
and James. James I. confirmed the three existing fairs and 
granted an additional fair on the Thursday before Quinquagesima 
Sunday. Congleton suffered severely from the plagues of 1603 
and 1641, and by the latter was almost entirely depopulated. 
On the whole, however, the town has steadily grown in population 
and commercial prosperity from the granting of its first charter. 

See Victoria Countv History ^ Cheshire ; Robert Head, Congleton 
Past and Present (Congleton, 1887) , Samuel Yates, An History of 
the Ancient Town and Borough of Congleton (Congleton, 1820). 

CONGLOMERATE (from the Lat. conglomerare, to form into 
a ball, glomus, glomeris ; so also the general term “ conglomera- 
tion ” for a miscellaneous collection of things, gathered together 
in a mass), in petrology, the term used for a coarsely fragmental 
rock consisting of rounded pebbles set in a finer grained matrix. 
The pebbles must be rounded, otherwise the rocks are breccias, 
and these have a distinctly different geological significance. 
They have attained their present shapes by weathering and by 
attrition during transport by streams and the waves and currents 
of the sea. The pebbles consist mainly of hard rocks, such as 
granite, gneiss, sandstone, greywacke, or sometimes limestone. 
Quartzites, cherts and flints, and vein -quartz arc among the 
hardest and most durable of all rocks, and hence are specially 
abundant in conglomerates. Fragments of vein-quartz form a 
large part of the “ banket-rock ” of the auriferous Transvaal 
reefs, one of the most important conglomerates economically. 
In this case the matrix consists mainly of quartz and chlorite, 
and gold occurs both in the matrix and in the pebbles. Igneous 
rocks on account of their toughness are also very abundant 
in many conglomerates ; those at the base of the Old Red 
Sandstone of Scotland, which are thousands of feet in thickness, 
consist largely of andesite, porphyrite, granite, diorite and 
porphyry, along with vein-quartz, quartzite and various kinds 
of ^eiss. Soft and friable rocks, on the other hand^iadi^ ji 
shale, mica-schist and coal, are rarely found in any 
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as pebbles in conglomeuate-beds. They are pound to pkces 
friction against hardier inasaes and Mp to foirn thn tmtrnc. 
The siaic of the pebbks varies greatly ; occasdonally they are 
10 or to ft. in diameter^ more frequently they are m toot or leas. 
The cementing matrix in which the pebbies aare embedded usually 
bears some resemblance in compositiom to the nature ot the 
pebbles, but contains a larger proportion of the softer inpedients, 
such as clay, mka,. weathered felspar, calcite and chromite. 
Often It resembles a felspathic or calcareous sandstone; if 
limestone fragments are common it may be haghly cakareoue, 
or may be m large measjure dolomitic. Often the matrix is 
stained red by compounds of iron. The “ brockram ” of the 
north of England is a well-known Permian limestone-con- 
glomerate. The Dolomitic Conglomerate is. a similar rock, but of 
I’riassic a^e. Both of these are often extensively dolomitized 
and pass into breccias, where their fragments are angukr and 
unworn. The pebbk beds of the Banter (Triassic period) are also 
familiar to geologists. They cover extensive areas in the mid- 
lands of England, and arc well seen at Budleigh Salterton on the 
south coast. The pebbles are mostly quartzite with granate, 
chert, sandstone and igneous rocks. 

Conglomerates are rarely well bedded, showing at most a 
rude stratification, but they may contain intercalations ol 
finer materials such as sandsteme and shale, which indicate the 
bedding clearly, in these fossils may be found, but they do 
not often occur in the conglomerates themselves, as the con*- 
ditions are generally unsuitable for the preservation of organic 
remains. The pebbles, however, may be highly fossiliferous, 
and sometimes important evidence is provided by this means 
as to the age of the conglomerate. On ajccount of the imperfect 
stratification it is often very hard to estimate the thickness of 
conglomerates, and this difficulty is increased by the fact that 
many of them mu.st have been laid down as slojung banks of 
pebbles and not as fiat layers of deposit Conglomerates are 
merely consolidated gravels, and have originated mostly on 
seashores or m shallow waters near land. They are typical shore 
formatkms, and are especially frequent where one senes of 
stratified rocks rests upon an older group unconformably. Other 
ccMQglomcrates occur along with fine-grained red sandstone.s, 
salt beds and such rocks as accompany desert deposits. We 
may compare them with the accumulations of pebbles which 
cover C3Cten.sivc areas of existing deserts. A quite distinct group 
of coc^omerates characterizes regions where the rocks are much 
broken and sheared ; thc.se may very closely resem'ble true 
conglomerates, hut have really been produced by the mashing 
together of rock masses along zones of fracture and movement. 
They afe known as ** cmsh-conglomerates or “ auto-clastic 
roefe.’’ Conglomerates may undergo metamorphism, and are 
then converted into conglomerate-gneiss or conglomerate- 
schist.^’ Their pebbles, are flattened and dragged out of shape 
by interstitial movement, while the matrix becomes highly 
crystalline. One of the best -known examples of this is the 
Ofoermittweida gneiss (Saxony). (J S F ) 

GON€^, formerly known as Zaire, the largest of the rivers of 
Africa, exceeded in size among the rivers in the world by the 
Amazon only. The Congo, though it has a shorter course than 
the Nile, has a length of fully 3000 m. and a drainage area 
estimated at 1,425,000 sq. m., with a diameter of some 1400 m, 
either way. This vast area includes the equatorial basin of 
('entral Africa and much of the surrounding plateaus. West 
and north the Congo basin is bounded \yy comparatively narrow 
bands of higher ground, while east and south the drainage area 
of the river includes considerable portions of the high plateaus 
of east aiid south Central Africa. The main drainage' of the 
Congo system is thus north and west, and these two directions 
dominate the great bow-hke sweep of the mam stream before 
it is deflected south on approaching the western highlands, 
through which it finally forces a way to the Atlantic Ocean. 
From the high lands of the south and east in which the hcad- 
'Mmins of the Congo have their origin, the laflnd falls in a succes- 
I iiiiri taf generaHv marked by goiges 6r rapids in the upper 
the streams. Besides the main streaim most of the 


affluents oi the river are: navigable for conaSdembk distances ; 
in all tlunrei arei over fiooo< m Oi navigabte water in the Congo 
basin and ao^ooor im of overhanging wooded banki. On the 
Cosigo alone are aver 4000 islands, many of comidhrable length—- 
some fifty of them are over ten miles long. The voltnae ol water 
pouiied into the Atkntic is at least 1 ,200,000 cubk fit. per second ^ 

Hrad-Sire0tms » — ^Theraost dmtant head-streams oi the Congo 
are far to the north and east of those most to the south, and it is 
difficult to determine which stream is the parent ” river* The 
easterly heod-stneams ate, however, reganded generally as 
marking the true course oil the Cotigoi The most remoite of 
these rivers is the Chambezi, which, with its tributaries, rises 
(in British territory) on the southern slope of the plateau between 
lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika at an elevation of about ^aoo ft. 
The watershed is formed by the crest of the plateau, and is 
perfectly distinguishable, save at a spot called Ikocnba, about 
haJf-way between the lakes, where is a swamp which dlrains to 
both the Atlantic and the Indian oceans. The Chambezi 
source is in 9® 6' S., 51® 30' E. Its chief tributary, the Karungu, 
rises m 50' S., 33® 2’ E. The Chozi, an affluent of the Karungu, 
rises in the same latitude as the Chambezi, about half a degree 
to the east of that stream^. After the junction of the Karungu 
and Chambezi the river flows in a south-westerly direction 
through a fairiy fertile country, and receiving many tributaries 
becomes a large river with steep wooded banks and many islands. 
Its width varies greatly, from 30 yds. to 3 m. in a comparatively 
short distance ; its depth is rarely less than 14 ft. In its lower 
course the Chambezi passes through papyrus marshes, and divid- 
ing into several channels, eaters the vast swamp which forms 
the southern part of Lake Bangweulu (^.ly.). The large river, 
known as the Luapula (Great River), which issues from Bang- 
wculu in 11® 31' S. and runs south through this swamps may be 
regarded as a continuation of the Chambezi, there being a channel 
from the one stream to the other. The Liiapula on leaving the 
swamp bends west and then south- — reaching 13® 25’ S. — and 
approaches the watershed of the Zambezi, receiving several 
southern tributaries. The source of its most southern affluent, 
and therefore the most southern podnt in the Congo basin, is 
approximately in 13® 30' S. Turning north the Luapula pre- 
cipitates Itself down the Mumbatuta (or Mambirima) Falls 
(12® 17' S., 29® 15^ E.), the thunder of which can be Ireard on a 
still night for 8 or 0 m. The nver, the width of which vanes 
from 250 to 1200 yds, is almost unnavigahle until below the 
Johnston Falls (Mambalima of the natives), a .series of rapids 
extending from 11° lo- to 10® 30' S. Below the falls the river 
is navigable by steamer all the way to Lake Mweru — a distance 
of 100 m. Before entering Mweru (q.v.) the Luapula again 
passes through a swampy region of deltaic character, a great 
part of the water escaping eastwards by vanous channels, and 
after spreadmg over a wide area finally passing into* Mweru by 
lagoon-like channels east of the mam Ltiapiila mouth. From 
Bangweulu to Mweru' the fall of the river in a total distance of 
350 m. is about 700 ft. The river (known now as the Luvua) 
makes its exit at the N.W. corner of the lake, and bending 
westwards in a winding course, passes, with many rapids, across 
the zone of the Kebara and Mugila mountains, falling during 
this interval nearly 1000 ft. In about 6® 45' S., 26® 50' E. it 
joins the Kamokmdo (otherwise Lualaba), the western main 
branch of the Congo, which, as it flows in a broad level valley 
at a lower level than the eastern branch, is held by some to be 
the true head-stream. The Kamdondo is formed by the junction 
of several streams having their source on the northern slope of 
the south-central plateau as it dips towards the equatorial basin. 
This escarpment contains many heights exceeding 6000 ft. The 
streams flowing south from it belong to the Zambezi basiii, but 
tike watershed is not esrerywhere cleatiy defined. Thus the 
Lumpemba (an affluent of the Lokuleshe, one of the mam 
tributaries of the Lubudi) rises in ii® 24' S., 24® 28' E., 3 m. S. 

* Sir John Murray estimated the mean anmaal discharge of the 
Congo at 419*201 cnb. m,, makmg it in this respeot only second 
to the Amazon {ficot. Oeog. Mag^, 1887). The annual rainfall of the 
basin he put artr 1215-344 cub m 
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mi 6 mv E. of the’ source of the Zaiibezi, both) streamsi muming 
a parallel course northward for some 25 m. There is, however, 
no connexion between the Zamberi and Congo) systems. The 
Lnakba^ also known as Nzilo, which k the nmin stream of the 
Kamolondo’, rises at an altitude of 4700 ft., in 36® 40' E., just 
north of 13° S.-*-the watershed of the western head-streams of 
the Congo being ev^where north of that parallel. East of the 
Lualaba^-^between k and the Luapular-rises the river Loira. 
With many windings the Lualaba and Ltoifira pursue a generally 
northerly direction, passing through the Mitutnba range in deep 
gorges, their course being broken by rapids for 40 or 50 m. 
Below Konde Rapids in 9*^ 30' S. the Lualaba is, however, free 
from obstructions. (Just above the last of the scries of rapids 
it is joined by the Lubudi, a considerable river and the western- 
most of the Kamolondo affluents.) Between the rapids named 
and 7"^ 40' S. its valley is studded with a chain of small lakes and 
backwaters. The laigest — ^Upemba— *has channels communicat- 
ing both with the Lualaba and the Lufira. In the rainy season 
the whole region becomes a marsh ; various grasses, especially 
papyrus, form floating islands, and the conditions generally 
recall the sudd region of the Nilei In about 8® 20' S. the 
Lualaba and Lufira unite in one of these marshy lakes— Kisale — 
through which there is a navigable channel. The river issuing 
from Lake Kisale is called Kamolondo ; it has a width varying 
from 300 to 1000 ft. and an avj^age depth of to ft. From 
Konde Rapids to those of Bia in 5® 20' — a distance of 300 m. — 
there is no intCTruption to navigation saving the floating masses 
of vegetation on Kisale at high water. The region watered by 
these western head-streams of the Congo includes Katanga 
and other districts, which are among the most fertile and densely 
populated in Belgian Congo. 

The Upper Congo or Lualaba . — After the junction of the 
Luapula (Luvu«) and! the Lualaba (Kamolondo) the united 
stream, known as the Lualaba or Lualaba-Congo, and here over 
half a mile wide, pursues a N.N.W. course towards the eejuator. 
The Dia Rapids, already mentioned, are the first obstruction 
to navigation encountered. A mile or two lower down the 
Lualaba passes through a narrow gorge called the Porte d^Enfer. 
From this point as far north as 3® 10' S. the- course of the river 
is interrupted by falls and rapids, the chief being the rapids 
(1^ 3 ^ 55' below the Arab settlement of Nyangwe and tlwse 
at J^ndwe in 3® 15' S. In this part of its course the Congo 
becomes a majestic river, often over a mile wide, with flat j 
wooded banks, the only real impediments to navigation between 
the Dia Rapids and Stanley Falls being those named. Between 
the junction of the two main upper branches, about 1700 ft. 
above the sea, and the first of the Stanley Falls (1520 ft.), the 
fall of the river is less than 300 ft., in a distance of 500 m. During 
the whole of this section the Lualaba receives the most of its | 
tributaries from the east. Of these, the Lukuga connects I.ake 
Tanganyika with the Congo system. The Lukuga (see Tanoan- 
yika) drains the mountainous country through which it passes, 
and also, intermittently, receives the overflow waters of Tangan- 
yika. The outlet from the lake is sometimes clear, sometimes 
silted up. The Lukuga is much broken by rapids, falling 1000 
ft. during its course of some 300 m. Farther north are a number 
of streams which drain the forest region between 4® S. and the 
equator, the Lubamba, the Elila or Lira, the Luindi and the 
I^Owa being the most important. Their sources lie on an upland 
region west of the Albertine rift-valley. The Luindi in its 
middle course has a general width of 60 to 100 yds., but the Lowa 
is larger, recervmg two important affltrents, the Luvuto from 
the nortli and the Ozo whidh rises in the mountains at the N.W. 
end of Lake Kivu. The lower course of the Luindi is very 
tortuous. 

Stanley FaWs . — Stanley Falls, which mark the termination 
of the upper Con^o, be^n a mfles south of the equator. 
At this point the nver forsakes the northerly course it has been 
pursuin^and sweeps westward through the great equatorial 
basin. The falls Consist of seven cataracts extending albng a"* 
curve of the riverior nearly 60 m. They are not of great height— 
the total fall is about 300 ft. — but they effectually prevent 
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navigation between Ike waters above and those beJow except 
by canoes. The first five cataracts are near together; only 
9 m. separate the first from the fifth. The sixth cataract is 
32 m, lower down, and the seventh, the most formidable of all 
the cataracts^ is 26 m. below the sixth. The fall, divided into 
two portiewas by an islet, is 800 yds. wide. The channel is 
narrowed at the foot of the Ml to some 450 yds. by an island 
close to the left bank ; on the right bank of the river is the 
island of Wane Rusari (am. long by J m. broad), separated from 
the mainland by a chmnel 30 yds wide. The Ml is only about 
TO ft. ; but the enormous mass of water, and the narrow lixmits 
to which it is suddenly contracted, make it much more imposing 
than many a far loftier cataract. Small rapids mark the course 
of the river for another 2 m. 

The Middle Congo . — Below Stanley Falls the Congo is unbroken 
l>y rapids for 980 m., and is navigable throughout this distance 
all the year round. The nver here makes a bold north-westerly 



from the falls — the distance in a direct line being 472 m. For 
another 2^0 m. the river flows south-westerly, until at Stanley 
Pool the limit of inland navigation is reached. For the greater 
part of this section the Congo presents a lacustrine character. 
Immediately below the falls the river, from J to i m broad, 
flows between low hills, which on the south give place to a 
swampy region, the river-bank marked by a ridge of clay and 
gravel. After receiving the waters of the Aruwimi — 130 m. 
below the falls — the Congo broadens out to 4 or 5 m.; its banks, 
densely wooded, are uniformly low, and the surface of the water 
is studded with aHuvial islands and innumerable sandbanks, 
rendering it impossible save at rare intervals to see from bank 
to bank. The velocity of the current dem^ases as the waters 
sprea(^ out, though there is always a channel from 4! to 5 ft. 
deep. About loo m. below the Aruwimi confluence the Loika 
or Itimbiri joins the main stream from the north, the Congo 
narrowing considerably here owing, it is supposed, to the matter 
deposited by the Loika. At two or three other places Ibwer 
down, the river is contracted to 2 J or 2 m. as a result of a sKght 
elevatiotf in the ground, but for a distance of 500 m. no real hill 
is met with. On the southern curv^e of the horseshoe bend are 
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found the largest islands of the Congo— Esumba, 30 m. long, 
and Nsumba, 50 m. long, and over 5 across at its broadest part. 
At this point the river from bank to bank is 9 m. wide. Opposite 
Nsumba, the Mongala, a northern affluent, enters the main 
stream, whilst lower down (just north of the equator) the Lulanga, 
Ikelemba and Ruki rivers, southern tributaries, mingle their 
black waters with the dark current of the Congo. Thirty miles 
south of the equator the river is joined by the Ubangi (q.v.), its 
greatest northern affluent. Here the Congo is fully 8 m. wide. 
Opposite the Ubangi confluence is the mouth of a narrow channel, 
some 10 m. long, which connects the Congo with Lake Ntomba, 
a sheet of water about 23 m. long by 8 to 12 broad. In flood 
time the water flows from the Congo into the lake. Immediately 
below ferruginous conglomerate hills of slight eminence reduce 
the river to a width of less than 2 m., and in comparatively close 
succession are two or three other narrows. With these exceptions 
the Congo continues at a width of 5 to 6 m. until at 2® 36' S. it 
abruptly contracts, being confined between steep-faced hills 
rising to 800 ft. This stretch of the river, known as the Chenal,” 
is 125 m. long and is free from islands, though long reefs jut into 
the stream. Its width here varies from 2 m. to less than i m. 
About 40 m. after the Chenal is entered the Kasai (q.v.) coming 
from the south empties its brick-coloured waters at right angles 
into the Congo through a chasm in the hills 700 yds. wide. The 
confluence is known as the Kwa mouth. The Chenal ends in 
the lake-like expansion of Stanley Pool, 20 m. long by 14 broad. 
The middle of the pool is occupied by an island (Bamu) and 
numerous sandbanks. Its rim is “ formed by sierras of peaked 
and picturesque mountains, ranging on the southern side from 
1000 ft. to 3000 ft. m height.” The banks offer considerable 
variety in character. On the north bank are the Dover Cliffs, 
so named by H. M. Stanley from their white and glistening 
appearance, produced, however, not by chalk but by silver sand, 
the subsidence of which into the water renders approach to the 
bank sometimes dangerous. The banks of the lower end of the 
pool are comparatively flat. On the south side, however, stands 
the great reel cliff of Kallina Point (about 50 ft. hi^), named 
after an Austrian lieutenant drowned there in 1882. Round the 
point rushes a strong current 7J knots an hour, difficult to stem 
even for a steamer. On the northern bank of the river at the 
western end of the pool is the French port of Brazzaville. South 
of the pool hills, low but steep, reappear, and 4 m. lower down 
begin the cataracts which cut off the middle Congo from the sea. 
Some 300 yds. above the first of these cataracts is the Belgian 
port of Leopoldville, connected with the navigable waters of the 
lower river by railway. At Stanley Pool the elevation of the 
river above the sea is about 800 ft., a fall of over 500 ft. in the 
080 m. from Stanley Falls. The banks of the river throughout 
this long stretch of country are very sparsely populated. The 
number of inhabitants in 1902 did not exceed 125,000. 

The velocity of the stream in the middle Congo varies con- 
siderably. At the Aruwimi confluence the rate is from 300 to 
350 ft. a minute ; in the broader stretches lower down the current 
is not more than 200 ft. a minute. Through the Chenal the pace 
IS greatly accelerated, and as it flows out of Stanley Pool the 
current is not less than 600 ft. a minute. 

The Lower Congo . — The cataracts below Stanley Pool are 
caused by the river forcing its way through the mountains which 
run parallel to the western coast of the continent. The highlands 
(known as the Serro do Crystal) consist of two principal mountain 
zones with an intermediate zone of lower elevation. The passage 
of this intermediate zone is marked by a fairly navigable stretch 
of river extendbg from Manyanga to Isangila, a distance of 
70 m., during which the only serious rapids are those of Chumbo 
and Itunzima, the latter in 13® 54' E. ; while above and below, 
rapids succeed each other at short intervals. Some eighteen 
main rapids or falls occur during the upper section (87 m.), in 
the course of which the level drops about 500 ft. ; and about ten 
in the lower section (56 m.), during which the fall is about 300. 
The last rapid is a little above the port of Matadi, beyond which 
the river is navigable for large vessels to the sea, a distance of 
about 85 m. At Matadi the tall cliffs on either side sink away 


and the river widens out bto an estuary with many mangroye- 
bordered Creeks and forest-clad islands of a deltaic character^ 
Ihis estuary is traversed by a deqp canon, in which soundings of 
900 ft. have been obtained. Inc mouth of the river is in 
6® S. and 12® 20' E. The ^non or gully is contmued into the 
open sea for oVer roo m., with depths as much as 4000 ft. below 
the general level of the sea floor. Just below Matadi, where the 
width of the river is about half a mile, depths of 276 and 360 ft. 
have been found, the current here running at from 4 to 8 knots, 
according to the season ; while the difference in level between 
high and low water is 20-25 ft. The difference in level is not due 
to tidal action but is caused by the rainy or dry seasons, of which 
there are two each during the year. In the middle Congo May 
and November are the times of greatest flood ; in the lower river 
! the floods are somewhat later. At Stanley Pool the maximum 
rise of water is about 15 ft. The tides are felt as far as Boma, 
49 m. from the mouth of the river, but the rise is there less than 
a foot ; while at the mouth it is 6 ft. The canon above men- 
tioned is occupied by salt water, which is nearly motionless. 
Above it the fresh water runs with increasing velocity, but 
decreasing depth, so that just within the mouth of the river it is 
only a few feet deep. 

The river at its mouth between Banana Point on the north 
and Sharks Point on the south is over 7 m. across. Banana 
Point (which grows no bananas) is the end of a long sandy 
peninsula, its highest spot not more than 6 ft. above high water ; 
Sharks Point is bolder and shaped somewhat like a reaping- 
hook with the point turned inward, thus enfolding Diegos Bay. 
The current of the river is perceptible fully 30 m. out to sea, 
the brown waters of the Congo being distinguishable from the 
blue of the ocean. 

Northern Tributary Rivers . — The various head-streams and 
affluents of the upper Congo have been already described. 
Below Stanley Pool numerous streams with courses of 100 or 
more miles drain the Crystal Mountains and join the Congo. 
They are unnavigable and comparatively unimportant. There 
remain to consider the affluents of the middle river. Of these 
the most important, the Ubangi on the north and tlie Kasai 
on the south, with their tributary streams, are noticed separately. 
In' dealing with the other affluents of the Congo those entering 
the river on the right Imnk will be ('onsidered first. 

The Lindi enters the Congo about 15 m. below Stanley Falls in 
25® 4' E. It rises in i® N., 28® 30' E., and flows W, m a tortuous 
course. Below the Lindi Falls in i® 20' N., 26® E. it is navigable, 
a distance of over 100 m. A mile or two above its confluence 
with the Congo it is joined by the Chopo, a more southerly 
and less important stream. The basins of these two rivers do 
not extend to the outer Congo watershed, but the next feeder, 
the great Aruwimi, rises, as the Ituri. in close proximity to 
Albert Nyanza, flowing generally from east to west. It is formed 
of many branches, including the Nepoko from the north, and its 
upper basin extends over 2J® of latitude. The upper river, to 
about 27® E., is much broken by rapids, but apart from those of 
Yambuya in 24® 47' the lower river is nearly free from obstruc- 
tions. To Yambuya, the limit of navigation from the mouth 
of the Aruwimi, is a distance of over 90 m. The Aruwimi flows 
almost entirely through the great equatorial forest, which here 
seems to reach its maximum density. Its confluence with the 
Congo is in i® 12' N., 23® 38' E. On its north bank just above 
the mouth is the station of Basoko. The next tributary, known 
as the Loika, Itimbiri or Lubi river, rises in about 26® E., and, 
flowing generally west, joins the Congo by two mouths, 22® 35'- 
46' E. The Loika is navigable by steamers as far as the Lubi 
Falls, a distance of 150 m. The Mongala, the next great 
tributary to join the Congo, drain.s the country between the Loika 
to the east and the Ubangi to the west. It rises in about 3° N., 
23® 20' E., and flows in a somewhat similar curve (on a smaller 
scale) to that of the Ubangi. The Mongala is navigable for over 
300 m., and gives access to a fertile rubber-producing region. 
The Mongala confluence is in i® 53' N., 19° 49' E. Below the 
Ubangi confluence the Sanga, in i® 12' S., 16° 53' E., joins the 
Congo. The Sanga rises in the north-west verge of the Congo 
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basin and flows in a general north to south direction. Its lower 
course is tortuous, as it flows across leveh often swaimp)^, plains. 
The main northern branch rises in southern Adamawa in a1x)ut 
7® N., 15® E. An almost equally large western branch, the 
pscha (or Ngoko), rises in about 3® N., 13I E., and after flowing 
W. for 100 m. makes a sudden bend S.E., joining the main 
stream in t° 40' N., 16® E. In its course it traverses a vast tract 
of uninhabited forest. The Sanga is navigable by steamers as 
far as the south-east corner of the German colony of Cameroon, 
a distance of 350 m. 'fhe Likuala and Alima, which join the 
Congo within 30 nu of the mouth of the Sanga, are much smaller 
streams. The L^fini (mouth in 2® 57' S., 16® 14' E.) is the last 
stream of any size to join the Congo above Stanley Pool. 

Southern Trihuiaries , — ^The first of the southern tributaries 
of the middle Congo, the Lomami, enters the main stream in 
o® 46' N., 24® 16' E. It has a length of over 700 m., rising in 
nearly q® S. It flows S, to N,, the greater part of its course being 
parallel to and from 40 to 150 m. west of the upper Congo. 
It is comparatively narrow and tortuous, but deep, with a strong 
current, and is hardly broken by rapids north of 4i® S. About 
3® S. it traverses a region of swamps, which may have given rise 
to the reports once current of a great lake in this locality. For 
the last 200 m. it is navigable by steamers. Below the mouth of 
the Lomami there Is a long stretch with no southern tributary, 
as the great plain within the Congo bend is drained by streams 
flowing in the same direction as the middle Congo — east to west. 
The Lulanga (or Lulongo), about 400 m. long, enters in o® 40' N , 
18® 16' E. Its northern branch approaches within 20 m. of the 
Congo in its upper course. The main branch of the Ruki or 
Juapa, which enters a little north of the equator in 18® 21' E., 
has its rise between 24® and 25® E and about 3® S., in the swampy 
region traversed by the Lomami. On account of the colour of 
its water it was named by H. M. Stanley the Black river. It is 
about 600 m. long and has two large southern tributaries. A 
few miles above the Ruki confluence the Ikelemba (some 150 m. 
in length) joins the Congo. The three rivers, Lulanga, Ikelemba 
and Ruki, and their sub-streams, have between them over 
1000 m. of navigable waters. No rapids intercept their course. 

Exploration , — Unlike the Nile there are no classic associations 
with the Congo. A single mention made of the Zaire by Camoens 
in the Lusiad^ exhausts its connexion with literature (up to the 
beginning of the 19th century), other than in little known and 
semi-fabulous accounts of the ancient kingdom of Congo. The 
mouth of the river was discovered by the Portuguese naval 
officer Diogo Cfio or Cam either in 1482 or 1483. To mark the 
discovery and to claim the land for the Portuguese crown he 
erected a marble pillar on what is now called Sharks Point. 
Hence the river was first called Rio de Padrfio (Pillai river). 
It soon, however, became known as Zaire (q.v.), a corruption of 
a native word meaning “ river,” and subsequently as the Congo. 
In the three centuries succeeding Diogo Cfio's discovery strangely 
little was done to explore the river. At length the British 
Admiralty took action, and in 1816 despatched Captain J. K. 
Tuckey, R.N., at the head of a well-equipped mission. The 
expedition was prompted by the suggestion tiiat the Congo was 
identical with the Niger. So slight was the knowledge of the 
river at that time that the only chart with any pretension to 
accuracy did not mark it farther than 130 m. from the mouth, 
a state of affairs, in the opinion of the admiralty, ” little creditable 
to those Europeans who for nearly three centuries have occupied 
various parts of the coast ” near the river’s mouth. Captain 
Tuckey’s expedition reached the mouth of the Congo on the 6th 
of July 1816, and managed to push up stream as far as Isangila, 
beyond the lowest series of rapids ; but sickness broke out, the 
commander and sixteen other Europeans died, and the expedition 
had to return. Captain Tuckey and several of his companions 
are buried on Prince’s Island, just above Boma, the point where 
the Congo widens into an estua^. A detailed survey of the first 
25 m. of the river was effected in 1826 by the “ Levin ” and the 

Barracouta ” belonging to Captain (subsequently Vice-Admiral) 
W. F. W, Owen’s expedition; in 1857 Commander J. Hunt, 
of the Alecto,” made an attempt to ascend the river, but only 
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reached the cataracts. Captain, afterwards Sir Richard, Burton 
attained the same limit in 1863, and also proceeded inland as far 
as Banza Noki (SSo Salvador). In November 1872 an expedition 
under Lieutenant W. Grandy, R.N., was despatched from England 
for the purpose of advancing from the west coast to the relief of 
David Livingstone. So little was the Congo known, however, 
that Ambriz was chosen as the starting-point, and the expedition 
marched overland. After man\^ vicissitudes Lieutenant Grand) 
had to retrace his steps. He reached, late in 1873, a point on th< 
Congo below the cataracts and intended thence to push his wa> 
up stream. The death of Livingstone was soon afterwards 
reported ; and in April 1874, just as Grandy was prepared to 
ascend the river, letters of recall brought the expedition to a 
close. 

It was by working down from its source that the riddle of the 
Congo was finally solved. In 1868 David Livingstone traced the 
course of the Chambezi to Lake Bangweulu. In March 1871 he 
reached the town of Nyangwe on the Lualaba, and died (1873) 
whilst endeavouring to trace the head-streams of that river, 
which he believed to be the Nile. “ I have no fancy,” he once 
said, ” to be made into ‘ black man’s pot ’ for the sake of the 
Congo.” Livingstone’s views were not shared by the scientific 
world, and as early as 1872 geographers were able to affirm from 
Livingstone’s own reports that the great river system he had 
explored m the region north of the Zambezi must belong to the 
Congo and not to the Nile. Actual proof was lacking, and of the 
course of the main river there was absolute ignorance. But m 
October 1876, H. M. Stanley arrived at Nyangwe from Zanzibai 
and from that point navigated the river over 1600 m. to Isangila 
— ‘‘Tuckey’s Furthest” — reached in July 1877, thus demon- 
strating the identity of the Lualaba with the Zaire of the Portu- 
guese. Stanley’s great journey marked an epoch in the history' 
of Africa, politically and tommercially as well as geographically. 
Of the many travellcis who followed Stanley in the Congo basin 
none did more to add to the exact knowledge of the mam nvei 
and its greatest tributaries — the Ubangi, the Kasai and tlv* 
Lomami — than the Rev. George Grenfell (1849-1906) of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. The Aruwimi was partly explored 
by Stanley in 1887 his last expedition in Africa, and wa ^ 
further examined by Grenfell in 1894 and 1902 The western 
head-streams were largely made known by the Belgians, Capt 
C. Lemaire and A. Delacommunc, the last-named also mapping 
the upper Lomami and the Lukuga. (See also Ubangi ; Kasai; 
Limngstone and Stanley). 

Sec LI. M Stanley, Thtough the Dcok Continent, &c. (London, 
1878) ; George Grenfell, Map of the River Cone>o, with Memorandum 
(London, 1002) ; Sir H. H Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo 
(2 vols., l.omlon, 1908) ; C Lemaire, Misision scicntipque du Ka- 
Tanga (Brussels, 1901-1908) , 17 memoirs, No 16 being the Journal 
de route’, J K. Tuckey, Nanaiue of an hvpcdUwn to explore the 
fiver Zmre, &c. (London, 1818) ; E Behm, “ Proofs ot the Identity 
of the I.ualaba with the Congo ' {Rro( Rov Geo Soc vol xvii., 
London, 1873), Le Mouvement geographique (Biusscls, weekly since 
1884), and the geographical works mentioned in th.e bibliography 
of tlic Congo Free State. Grenfell’s map, scale 1 ’250,000, is of the 
river between Stanley Pool and Stanley Falls For the lower river 
see H Droogmans, du Bas scale 1*100,000, and Notues 

sur le Bas Congo (Brussels, 1900-1002) (F. R C ) 

CONGO FREE STATE, the name foimerly given by British 
writers to the ^tat Independant du Congo, a state of equatorial 
Africa which occupied the greater part of the basin of the Congo 
river. In 1908 the state was annexed to Belgium. The present 
article gives (i) the history of the state, (2) an account of the 
topography, ethnology, &c., of the count! y and of its economu 
condition at the date of its becoming a Belgian colony. 

1 . Histora 

The Congo Free State owed its existence to the ambition and 
force of character of a single individual. It dated its formal 
inclusion among the independent states of the world 
from 1885, when its founder, Leopold IL, king of the ^"^*p*^^** 
Belgians, became its head. But to understand how /orma/zoii. 
it< came into existence a brief account is needed of its 
sovereign’s connexion with the African continent. In X876 King 
Leopold summoned a conference at Brussels of the leading 
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geographical experts in Eiarope, which resulted in the creation of 
** The International Association for the Exjfdoration and Civilka- 
tion of Africa.’' To carry out its objects an internatioixal com- 
mission was founded, with committees in the principal conntries 
of Europe. The Belgian committee at Brussels, where also wcne 
the headquarters of the International commission, displayed 
from the first greater activity than did any of the other com- 
mittees. It turned its attention in the first place to East Africa, 
and several expeditions were sent out, which resuHjcd in the 
founding of a Iklfian station at Karema on Lake Tanganyika. 
But the return of Mr (afterwards Sir) H. M. Stanley from his 
great journey of expioration down the Con^o forcibly directed 
the attention of King Leopold to the possibilities for es^loration 
and civilization offered by the Congo region. On the invitation 
of the king, Mr Stanley visited Brussels, and on the 25th of 
November 1878 a separate committee of the International 
Association was organiased at Brussels, under the name Comit^ 
d’6tudes du Haut Congo.” Shortly afterwards this committee 
became the ” International Association of the Cofngo,” which m 
its turn was the forerunner of the Congo Free State. The 
Association was provided with a nominal capital of £40^000, but 
from the first its funds were largely supplemented from the 
private purse of King Leopold ; and by a gradual process of 
evolution the work, which was originally, m name at least, 
international in charactser, became a purely Be%ian enterprise. 
Mr Stanley, as agent of the Association, spent four years in the 
country, founding stations and making treaties with various chiefs. 
The first station was founded in February rSSo at Vivi, and before 
returning to Europe in August 1884 Mr Stanley had established 
twenty-two stations on the Congo and its tributaries. Numerous 
expeditions were organized by King Leopold in the Congo basin, 
and the activity of the International Association and its agents 
began seriously to engage the attention of the European powers 
interested in Africa. On behalf of Portugal, claims were advanced 
to the Congo, based on the discovery of its mouth by Portuguese 
navigators centuries before. In the interests of France, M. de 
Brazza was actively exploring on the northern banks of the Congo, 
and had established various posts, including one where the 
important station of Brazzaville is now situat^. The fact that 
the International Association of the Congo had no admitted 
status as a sovereign power rendered the tenure of its acquisition 
somewhat precarious, and induced King Leopold to make 
determined efforts to secure for his enterprise a recognized 
position. Early in 1884 a series of diplomatic events brought 
the question to a head. The 2nd Earl Granville, then British 
foreign secretary, in Februaty of that year concluded a conven- 
tion with Portugal, recognizing both banks of the mouth of 
the Congo as Portuguese territory. This convention was never 
ratified, but it led directly to the summoning of the Berlin Con- 
gress of 1884-1885, and to the recognition of the International 
Association as a sovereign state. 

The United States of America was the first great power, in a 
convention signed on the 22nd of April 1884, to recognize the 
Association as a properly constituted state. Simultane- 
Leopold had been negotiating with the 
powmu French government, the Association’s most serious 
rival, not only to obtain recognition but on various 
boundary questions, and on the 23rd of April 1884 Colonel M. 
Strauoh, the president of the Association, addressed to the 
French minister for foreign affairs a note in which he formally 
declared that the Asstwiation would not cede its possessions to 
any power, ” except in virtue of special conventions, which 
may be concluded between France and the Association, for 
fixing the limits and conditions of their respective action.” The ' 
note further declared that, as a fresh proof of its friendly feeling 
towards France, the Association engaged to give France the right 
of preference if, through unforeseen ciroomstances, it were 
compelled to sell its possessions. Mention may here be made 
of the fact that in a note dated tlie 22nd of Afn^i! 1887, M. van 
Eetvelde, administratjor^general of the foreign affairs of the i 
Congo State, informed the French minister at Brussels that the | 
International Association |>ad not intended in 1864 that the right | 


of preference accorded to France Could be opposed to that of 
Belgium ; and on the oqth of April the Fren^ minister took 
note, in the name of the IVench government, of this interpretal^ 
ol the right of preference, in far as such interpretation was not 
contrary to pre-existing international engagements. Germany 
was the next great power after the United States to recognize 
the flag of the International Association as that of a friendly 
state, doing so on the 8th of November 1864, and the same 
recognition was subsequently accorded by Great Britain on the 
i6th of December ; Italy, z 9th of December ; Austria-Hungary, 
24th of Decemljer ; ffoliond, 27th of December ; Spain, Tth of 
January 1885 ; France and Russia, of Februaiy ; Sweden 
and Norway, loth of February ; Portugal, 14th of February ; 
and Denmark and Belgium, 23rd of February. While negotia- 
tioits with Germany for the recognition of the status df the Congo 
Free State were in progress. Prince Bismarck issued invitations 
to the powers to m international conference at Berlin. The 
ootnference assembled on the 15th of November 1884, and its 
deliberations ended on the 2bth of February of the following 
year by the signature of a General Act, which dealt with the 
relations of the European powers to other regions of Africa as 
well as the ‘Congo basin. The provisions affecting the Congo 
may be briefly stated. A conventional basin of the Congo was 
defined, which comprised all the regions watered by the Congo 
and its affluents, including Lake Tanganyika, with its eastern 
tributaries, and in this conventional basin it was declared that 
^ ‘ the trade of all nations shall enjoy complete freedom. ' ’ Freedom 
of navigation of the Congo and all its affluents was also secured, 
and differential dues on vessels and merchandise were forbidden. 
Trade monopolies were prohibited, and provision made for civil- 
izing the natives, the suppression of the slave trade, and the 
protection of missionaries, scientists and explorers. Provision 
was made for the powers owning territory in the conventional 
basin 13 © proclaim dieir neut3rality. As regards navigation, only 
such taxes or duties were to be levied as had ” the Character 
of an equivalent for services rendered to navigation itself ” ; 
and it was further provided that (Article 16) The roads, railways 
or lateral canals which may be constructed with the special 
object of obviating the innavigability or correcting the im- 
perfection of the river route on certain sections of the course of 
the Congo, its affluents, and other waterways, placed under a 
similar system as laid down in Article 15, shall be considered, 
m their quality of means of communication, as dependencies of 
this river and as equally open to the traffic of all nations. And 
as on the river itself, so there shall be collected on these roads, 
railways, and canals only tolls calculated on the cost of construc- 
tion, maintenance, and management, and on the profits due to 
the promoters ” ; while as regards the tariff of these tolls, strangers 
and natives of the respective territories were to be treated ” on 
a footing of perfect ©quality.” The International Association 
not having possessed, at the date of the assembling of the Con- 
ference, any recognized status, was not formally represented at 
Berlin, but the flag of the Association having, before the close of 
the conference, been recognized as that of a sovereign state by 
all the powers, with the exception of Turkey, the Association 
formally adhered to the General Act. 

Thus early in 1885 King Leopold had secured the recognition 
of the Association as an independent state, but its limits were 
as yet not clearly defined. On the 5th of February, 
as ^ result of prolonged negotiations, France conced^ mm 
the right of the Association to the course of the lower to nmitM, 
Congo below Manyanga, and accepted the Chiloango 
river and the water-parting of the waters of the Niadi Kwilu 
and Ihe Congo, as far as beyond the meridian of Manyanga, as 
the boundary tetween her^ssessions and those -Of the Assoda- 
tkm on the lower river. 'From Manyanga the frontier was to 
follow the Congo up to Stanley Podl, the median line of Stanley 
Pool, and the Congo again “ up to a point to be settled above 
the river Licona-Nkundja,” from whiA point a line was to be 
drawn to the 17th degree bf longitude east of Greenwfch; 
following as ctesdy as possible Ihe water-parting of the 
Lioona-Nkundja basin. idenlSty of the Licona-Nktmdja 
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subsequently gave rise to considerable discussiotiB with France, 
and eventually a protocol^ signed at Brussels on the of 
April 1^7, cor-tinued the boundary along the Congo to its 
confluence with the Uba^i (Mobangi), whence it followed the 
of that river to its intersection with the 4th paraliel of 
north latitude, below whidi paraliel it was agreed that the 
northern boundary of the Congo Free State shwld in no case 
descend. In accepting this frontier Uling Leopold had to 
sacrifice all claims to the valley of the Ni^i Kwilu, in which 
he had founded fourteen stations, and to the right b^k of the 
Ubangi. With Portugal the Association concluded an agreement 
on the 14th of February >1885, by which the northern bank of 
the Congo was recognized as ^longing to the Association, while 
Portugal retained the southern bank of the river as far as Noki. 
North of the Congo Portugal retained the small tndave of 
Kabinda, while south of the river the frontier left the Congo at 
Noki and followed the parallel of that place to the Kwango 
river. 

In April 1885 the Belgian chamber authorized King Leopold 
“ to be the chief of the state founded in Africa by the Inter- , 
national Association of the Congo/’ and declared that the 
union between Belgium and the new State of the Congo shall ^ 
be exclusively personal.” This act of the Belgian legislature | 
regularized the position of King Leopold, who at once b%an the 
work of organizing an administration for the new state.^ In a 
circular letter addressed to the powers on the 1st of August 1 
1S85 His Majesty declared the neutrality of the ** Independent 
State of the Congo,” and set oi!t the boundaries which were 
then claimed for the new state. At the date of the issue of the 
circular the agreements with France and Portugal had partially 
defined the boundaries of the Free State on the lower river, and 
the 3otti degree of longitude east of Greenwich was recognized 
as the limit -of its extension eastwards. 

Tlie following is a list of the agreements subsequently made 
with reference to the boundaries of the state (see also Africa, j 

§ 5):- 

I 22nd of November 1885, with France. — Protocol for delimita- 
tion of the Manyanpja re??ion. 

2. 29th of April with France. — Protocol for delxnutatioii of 
the Ubangi region. 

3 25th of May 1891^ with Portugal Treaty for delimitation of 
the Ltmcia region, and convention of even date for the 
settlement of frontiers on lower Congo. 

4. 24th of March 1894, with Portugal — Declaration approving 

delimitation of l.unda region. 

5. i2th of May 1894, with Oreat Britain. — Agreement as to Nile 

va!!ey and boundanes with British Centra] Africa 

6. 14th of August 1894, with France. — Agreement as to Mbomu 

river, and Congo and Nile basms, 

7. 5th of February 1895, with France. --Agrceincnt as to Stanley 

Pool. 

8 9th of May 1906, with Great Bntam — Agreement as to terri- 
tories leased m 1894 in the Nik valley. 

The net result of the above agreements was to leave the Congo 
Free State with France^ Portugal and Great Britain as her 
neighlxjurs on the north, with Great Britain and Germany as 
her neighbours on the cost, and with Great Bntam and Portugal 
on her southern frontier. The main object of King Leopold’s 
ambition was to obtain an outlet on the Nik, and for the history 
of the incidents connected with the two important agreements 
made in 1894 with Great Britain and France, and their sequel 
in the agreement made with Great Britain in 1906, reference 
must be made to the article Africa, § 5. The expenditure 
necessitated by the efforts of the king to attain his object m- 
yolved a heavy strain on the finances of the state, reacting on 
its internal policy. The avowed object of the Free State was 
to ^velop the resources of the territory with the aid of the 
natives, but it early became apparent that the Arab slave-traders, 
who had^ established themselves in the country between Lake 
Tang^ylka and Stanley Falk and on the upper river, opposed 
a serious obstacle to the realization of this programme. The 
scanty resources at the disposal of the state imposed a policy 
of restraint on the officers who were brought into relations with 

^ The foirmal pioclamation of soveiwigiity was made at Boma 
on the ist of July 188s* 
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the Arabs on the upper river, of whom Tippoo-Tib was the chief. 
In 18S6 the Aral>s had destroyed the stale station at Stanley 
Falls, and it was apparent that a struggle for supremacy was 
mevitable# But the Free State was at that time ill prepared 
for a trial of strength, and at Mr Stanley’s suggestion the lx)ld 
course was taken of appointing Tippoo-Tib governor of Stanley 
Falls, as the representative of King I^copold. This was in 1887, 
and for five years the rmdm vivendi thus established continued 
m operation. During those years tortified camps were established 
by the Belgians on the Sankuru, the Lomami, and the Arumiwi, 
and the Arabs were quidk to see that each year’s delay increased 
the strength of the forces a^inst which they would have to 
contend. In 1891 the imposition of an export duty on ivory 
excited much ill-will, and when it became known 
that, in his march towards the Nile, van Kerckhoven 
had defeated an Arab force, the Arabs on the upper 
Congo determined to precipitate the conflict. In May 
1892 the murder of M. Ilodriter, the representative of a Belgian 
trading company, and of ten other Belgians on the upper Lomami, 
marked the beginning of the Arab war. When the new^ reached 
the lower river a Belgian expedition under the command ot 
Commandant (afterwards Baron) Dhanis was making its way 
towards Katanga. This expedition was diverted to the east, 
and, after a campaign extending over several months, during 
which several battles were fought and the Arab strongholds of 
Nyangwe and Kasongo were captured, the Arab power was 
broken and many of the leading Arabs were killed. The political 
and commercial results of the victory of the Free State tmops 
were thus described by Captain S. L. Hmde, who was Baron 
Dhams’s second in command : — 

“ Tlie political geography of the uTOcr Congo basin has been coiH' 
pletoly changed, as a result of the Belgian campaign against the 
Arabs It used to l>e a common saying m this part of Africa that 
all roads lead to Nyangwe. This town, visited by Livingstone, 
Stanley and Cameron, until lately one of the gicatest markets m 
Africa, has ceased to exist, and its site, when I last saw it, was 
occupred by a single house Kasongo, a more recent though still 
larger centre, witli perhaps 60,000 mhabitants, has ahso been swc|?t 
away^ and is now leprescntod by a station of the Free State 9 m 
away on the river-bank In harmony with this political change the 
trade routes have been completely altered, and the traffic which used 
to follow the well -beaten track trom Nyangwe and the l.ualaba across 
Tanganyika to Ujiji, or lound the lake to Kansnbar, now goes down 
the Congo to Stagey Pool and the Atlantic." -* 

Tliese results had been attained largely by the aid of native 
levies and allies, and a number of the men who had taken part 
in the Arab campaign were enlisted as permanent soldiers by the 
Belgians. Among these were some Batetelas, who m 1895 
revolted in the Lulua and Lomami districts. The mutineers 
were eventually defeated , but m 1897, while Baron Dhanis 
was making his way with a large expedition towards the Nile, 
the JBatetelas again revolted, murdered several of their white 
officers, and took possession of a large area of the eastern portions 
of tlie state. Although defeated on several occasions by the Free 
State forces, the mutineers were not finally dispersed until near 
the end of 1900, when the last remnants were reported to have 
crossed into German territory and surrendered their arms. In 
other parts of the country the state had difficulties with native 
chiefs, several of whom preserved their autonomy. In the central 
Kasai region the state had been unable to make its auUiority 
good up to the time it ceased to exist. 

The international position of the Free State was fi-om tlie first 
a somewhat anomalous one. It lias already been noted that the 
right of preference accorded to France in 1884, as 
interpreted in 1887, was not intended to be opposed 
to that of Belgium. By his will dated the 2nd of 
August 1889 King Leopold bequeathed to Belgium 
” all our sovereign rights over the Independent State of the 
Congo, as they are recognized by the declarations, conventions 
and treaties concluded since 1884 between the foreign powers on 
the one side, the International Asisociation of the Congo and 

® After 1900 Nyangwe and Kasongo again became towns of some 
importance, and traffic along the route to Tanganyika revived with 
tfhe advent Of railways, though the mam traffic continued down the 
Congo river. 
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the Independent State of the Congo on the other, as well as all 
the l>enefits, rights and advantages attached to that sovereignty/^ 
In July 1890 Belgium acquired, by the terms of a loan to the 
Congo State which was granted free of interest, the option of 
annexing the state on the expiry of a period of ten years and six 
months. Notwithstanding this loan the state became involved 
in further financial difficulties,^ and on the 9th of January 1895 
the Belgian government entered into a treaty with King Leopold 
to take over the Free State with all its possessions, claims and 
obligations, as from the ist of January of that year. In anticipa- 
tion of the consent of the Belgian parliament to this treaty, a 
Franco-Belgian convention was signed on the 5th of February 
1895, by which the Belgian government recognized ** the right 
of preference possessed by France over its Congolese possessions 
in case of their compulsory alienation, wholly or in part.'' But 
after long delays and a violent press campaign the ministry fell, 
the bill providing for annexation was withdrawn, and the 
chambers voted a further loan to the Free State to enable it to 
tide over its immediate difficulties. In 1901, on the expiry of the 
term of years fixed in the loan convention of 1890, the question 
of the annexation of the Congo State by Belgium again formed 
the subject of prolonged discussion. A bill was brought forward 
in favour of annexation, but this time it was opposed by the 
Belgian government, which proposed simply to let the loan run 
on without interest. King Leopold likewise declared himself 
to be opposed to immediate annexation, and the bill was with- 
drawn. Under the terms of the government measure, which 
finally passed through the Belgian parliament in August 1901, 
Belgium retained her right of option, though not the right to 
exercise it at a fixed date. Moreover, in anticipation of the tune 
when the Congo State would become a Belgian colony, there 
was issued under date of 7 th of August 1901 the terms of a pro- 
posed Im orgmnque^ regulating the government of any colonial 
possessions which Belgium might acquire. 

The discussions which from time to time took place in the 
Belgian parliament on the affairs of the Congo State were greatly 
embittered by the charges brought against the state administra- 
tion. The administration of the state had indeed undergone 
a complete change since the early years of its existence. A 
det'ree of the ist of July 1885 had, it is true, declared all “ vacant 
lands ” the property of the state (Domaine prive de VSiat), but 
it wUsS not for some time that this decree was so interpreted 
as to confine the lands of the natives to those they lived upon or 
“ effectively ” cultivated. Their rights in the forest were not at 
fust disputed, and the trade of the natives and of Europeans 
was not interfered with. But in 1891 — when the wealth in 
rubber and ivory of vast regions had been demonstrated — a 
secret decree was issued (Sept. 21) reserving to the state the 
monopoly of ivory and rubber in the “ vacant lands constituted 
by the decree of 1885, and circulars were issued making the 
monopoly effective in the Aruwimi-Welle, Equator and Ubangi 
districts. The agents of the state were enjoined to supervise 
their collection, and in future natives were to be obliged to sell 
their produce to the state. By other decrees and circulars 
(Octolxjr 30 and December 5, 1892, and August 9, 1893) the rights 
of the natives and of white traders were further restricted. 
No definition had been given by the decree of 1885 as to what 
constituted the “ vacant lands which became the property of 
the state, but the effect of the later decrees was to assign to 
the government an absolute proprietary right over nearly the 
whole country ; a native could not even leave his village with- 
Tti§ Mtste ^ Special permit.**^ The oppressive nature of these 
bwomwa measures drew forth a weighty remonstrance from 
moaopaUBt the leading officials, and Monsieur C. Janssen, the 
iTac^ governor, resigned. Vigorous protests by the private 
trading companies were also made against this violation 
of the freedom of trade secured by the Berlin Act, and eventually 

^ For an account of the loans and liabilities of the state see 
If. The Belgian Congo, § Finance 

® The British parliamentary paper Africa No, /, X909, contains a 
memorandum on the land laws m the Congo State, showing the 
extent to which trade was monopolized throughout its territories 
by the government 


an arrangement was made by which certain areas were reserved 
to the state and certain areas to private traders, but the restric- 
tions imposed on the natives were maintained. Large areas of 
the state domain were leased to companies invested with very 
extensive powers, including the exclusive right to exploit the 
produce of the soil.® In other cases, e,g. in the district of Katanga, 
the state entered into partnership with private companies for 
the exploitation of the resources of the regions concerned. 
The “ concession companies were first formed in 1891 under 
Belgian law ; in 1898 some of them were reconstituted under 
Congo law. In all of them the state had a financial interest 
either as shareholder or as entitled to part profits.^ 

This system of exploitation of the country was fruitful of 
evil, and was mainly responsible for the bad treatment of the 
natives. Only in the lower Congo and a narrow strip chmtfn 
of land on either side of the river above Stanley Pool ot maim 
was there any freedom of trade. The situation was mdmioiam 
aggravated by the creation in 1896, by a secret decree, 
of the Domatne de la couronne, a vast territory betvifeen the 
Kasai and Ruki rivers, covering about 112,000 sq. m. To ad- 
minister this domain, carved out of the state lands and treated 
as the private property of Leopold IL, a Fondation was organized 
and given a civil personality. It was not until 1902 that the 
existence of the Domaine de la couronne was officially acknow- 
ledged. The Fondation controlled the most valuable rubber 
region in the Congo, and in that region the natives appeared to 
be treated with the utmost severity. In the closing years of the 
19th century and the early years of the 20th the charges brought 
against the state assumed a mere and more definite character. 
As indicated, they fell under two main heads. In the first place 
the native policy of the Congo government was denounced as at 
variance with the humanitarian spirit which had been regarded 
by the powers as one of the chief motives inspiring the foundation 
of the Congo State. In the second place it was contended that 
the method of exploitation of the state lands and the concessions 
system nullified the free trade provisions of the Berlin Act. 
Reports which gave colour to these charges steadily accumulated, 
and gave rise to a strong agitation against the Congo State 
system of government. This agitation was particularly vigorous 
in Great Britain, and the movement entered on a new era when 
on the 20th of May 1903 the Hou.se of Commons agreed without 
a division to the following motion : — 

“ That the government of the Congo Free State havmg, at its 
inception, guaranteed to the powers that its native subjects should 
be governed with humanity, and that no trading monopoly or 
pnvilege should be permitted within its dominions, this House 
request His Majesty Government to confer with the otlicr powers, 
signatone.s of the Berlin (xeneral Act, by virtue ol which the Congo 
Free State exists, in order that measures may be adopted to abate 
the evils prevalent in that state." 

In accordance with this request the 5th marquess of 
Lansdowne, then secretary of state for foreign affairs, issued a 
despatch on the 8th of August 1903 to the British representatives 
at the courts of the powers which signed the Berlin Act, drawing 
attention to the alleged cases of ill-treatment of natives and to 
the existence of trade monopolies in the Congo Free State, and 
in conclusion stating that His Majesty’s government would 

* This concession was asserted by traders who had previously 
dealt direct with the natives, and by traders who hoped so to do, 
to contravene the provision of the Act of Berlin prohibiting any 
commercial monopoly m the Congo basin. The state main tamed, 
however, that the proprietor who exploits and sells the produce of 
his land is not engaging m commerce. 

^ The best-known of these coinpanies are the Abir (Anglo-Belgian 
India-rubber and Exploration Co ) and the SocUU anversoise du 
commerce au Congo, In Katanga the companies holding concessions 
and the state are jointly represented by the ComiU sp&cial du Ka- 
tanga In 1906 four new companies were formed in which Bntish, 
American and French capital was largely invested. Of these com- 
panies the Union mtnUre au Maut Katanga had for object the develop- 
ment of the mineral wealth of the district named, while the Chemin 
de fer du Bas Congo undertook to build a railway from Leopoldville 
to Katanga. The American Congo Company was granted a rubber 
concession in the Kasai basin. The fourth company, the SocUtd 
ifnernaiionale foresHdre et du Congo^ combined mining opera- 

tions with the exploitation of forest produce. 
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be ^lad to receive any Buggesticme which the governments of 
the sanatory powers might be disposed to maJce in refewtnce 
to thB important question^ which might perhaps constitute^ 
wholly or in part, the subject of a reference to the tribunal at 
the Hague/’ This despatch failed to evoke any response from 
the powers, with the single exception of Turkey, but the public 
agitation against the Congo State regime continued to grow in 
force, being greatly strengthened by me publication in February 
1904 of a report by Mr Roger Casement, then British consul at 
Boma, on a journey which he had made through the middle 
Congo region in 1903 (described as the ** Upper Congo in the 
report). The action on the part of the British government 
resulted in considerable correspondence with the Congo govern- 
ment, which denied the charges of systematic ill-treatment of 
the natives and controverted the contention that its policy 
constituted an infringement of the Berlin Act. In July 1904, 
however, King Leopold issued a decree appointing a commission 
of inquiry to visit the Congo State, investigate the condition of 
the natives, and if necessary recommend reforms. The com- 
mission was composed of M. Edmond Janssens, advocate-general 
of the Belgian Cour de Cassation, who was appointed president ; 
Baron Giacomo Nisco, president ad interim of the court of appeal 
at Boma ; and Dr E. de Schumacher, a Swiss councillor of state 
and chief of the department of justice in the canton of Lucerne. 
Its stay in the Congo State lasted from the 5th of October 1904 
to the 2ist of February 1905, and during that time the com- 
Reportof uiissioncrs ascended the Congo as far as Stanleyville. 
tb$ Com* The report of the commission of inquir}^ was published, 
mitoiott of minus the minutes of the evidence submitted to the 
Inquiry* commissioners, in November 1905. While expressing 
admiration for the signs which had come under its notice of the 
advance of civilization in the Congo State, the commission 
confirmed the reports of the existence of grave abuses in the 
upper Congo, and recommended a series of measures which would 
in its opinion suffice to ameliorate the evil. It approved the 
concessions system in principle and regarded forced labour as 
the only possible means of turning to account the natural riches 
of the country, but recognized that though freedom of trade was 
formally guaranteed there was virtually no trade, properly 
so called, among the natives in the greater portion of the Congo 
State, and particularly emphasized the need for a liberal inter- 
pretation of the land laws, effective application of the law limiting 
the amount of labour exacted from the natives to forty hours 
per month, the suppression of the “ sentry ” system, the with- 
drawal from the concession companies of the right to employ 
compulsory measures, the regulation of military expeditions, 
and the freedom of the courts from administrative tutelage. 
Simultaneously with the report of the commission of inquiry 
there was published a decree appointing a commission to study 
the recommendations contained in the report, and to formulate 
detailed proposals. 

Naturally the development of the charges against the Congo 
State system of administration was followed with close interest 
Renewed Belgium. Little or nothing was done, however, 
movement to advance the bill brought forward in August 1901, 
torwex* providing for the government of the Congo State in 
Belgium. event of its becoming a Belgian colony. The 
existence of this measure was recalled in a five days’ 
debate which took place in the Belgian parliament in the spring 
of 1906, when the report of the commission of inquiry and the 
question of the position in which Belgium stood in relation to 
the Congo State formed the subject of an animated and important 
discussion. In the resolution which was adopted on the 2nd of 
March the chamber, “ imbued with the ideas which presided over 
the foundation of the Congo State and inspired the Act of Berlin,*’ 
expressed its confidence in the proposals which the commission 
of reforms was elaborating, and decided “ to proceed without 
delay to the examination of the prdected law of the 7th of 
August 1901, on the government of Belgium’s colonial posses- 
sions.” The report of the reforms commission was not made 
public, but as the fruit of its deliberations King Leopold signed 
on the 3rd of June 1906 a number of decrees embodying various 
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changes in the administration of the Congo State. By the 
advocates of radical reforms these measures were regarded as 
utterly inadequate, and even in Belgium, among those friendly 
to the Congo State system of administration, some uneasiness 
was excited by a letter which was published along with the 
decrees, wherein King Leopold intimated that certain conditions 
would attach to the inheritance he had designed for Belgium. 
Among the obligations Which he enumerated as necessarily and 
justly resting on his legatee was the duty of respecting the 
arrangements by which he had provided for the establishment 
of the Domaine de la c&urmne and the Domaine pHpi de 
VeiaL It was further declared that the territories bequeathed 
would be inalienable. 

The fears excited by this letter that King Leopold desired 
to restrict Belgium’s liberty of action in the Congo State when the 
latter should become a Belgian colony were not diminished by 
the announcement in November 1906 of four new concessions, 
conferring very extensive rights on railway, mining and riibl}er 
companies in which foreign capital was largely interested. This 
was immediately before the opening in the Belgian chamber of 
a fresh debate in which the history of the Congo question entered 
on a new stage of critical importance not only from the national 
but the international point of view. It had become evident, 
indeed, that things could not continue as they were. In reply 
to an influential deputation which waited upon him on the 20th 
of November, Sir Edward Grey, speaking as the representative 
of the British government in his capacity as secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, expressed the desire ” that Belgium should 
feel that her freedom of action is unfettered and unimpaired and 
her choice unembarrassed by anything which we have done or 
are likely to do ” ; but he added that if Belgium should fail to 
take action ” it will be impossible for us to continue to recognize 
indefinitely the present state of things without a very close 
examination of our treaty rights and the treaty obligations of 
the Congo State.” 

The debate in the Belgian chamber opened on the 28th of 
November and was not concluded till the 14th of December. 
It was largely occupied with the consideration of the relations 
between Belgium and the Congo State from the constitutional 
point of view. A resolution was finally adopted by 128 votes 
to I, thirty Socialist members abstaining from voting. In 
this resolution the chamber look note of ” the replies of the 
government, according to which the declarations contained in 
the letter of the 3rd of June do not constitute conditions but 
‘ solemn recommendations,’ while * the convention of cession 
will have no other object than to effect the transference and 
define the measures for its accomplishment, and the Belgian 
legislature will regulate the regime of its colonial possessions in 
unrestricted liberty.’ ” In conclusion the chamber, desiring 
without prejudice {sans prijuger sur le fond) that the question 
of the annexation of the Congo should be brought before the 
chamber in the shortest possible time, in accordance with the 
intention expressed by the government,” recorded its desire 
that the central committee charged to examine the draft law 
of the 7th of August 1901 should ” hasten its labours and lay 
its report at an early date.” (J S. K.) 

For the purpose of considering the proposed colonial law the 
central committee was changed into a special commission, 
which from the number of members constituting it 
became known as the Commission of XVIL 
commission held its first meeting on the 31st of January none* 
1907, and did not complete its labours until the 25th 
of March 1908. Taking as the basis for discussion the draft loi 
organtque of 1901, it elaborated a measure laying down the 
principles applicable to the Congo State when it should become a 
Belgian colony. The draft bill of 1901 had left the autocratic 
power of the sovereign unchanged ; the colonial bill as passed 
by the commission completely reversed the situation, replacing 
the absolutism of the king by thorough parliamentary control. 
This result was only achieved after a severe struggle and after 
an emphatic declaration by Sir E. Grey that the British govern- 
ment would regard any other solution as inadmissible (see mfra). 
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WhSe the ^omoitatioii was sitttngi further evidence was toth* 
comiilg limt the system compkin^ of on the Congo r^ained 
unaltered^ and ^shat the “ reforms ” of June 1906 were illusory. 
Various revolts of the natives also occurred^ and in some parts 
of the statsn compteie anarchy prevailed* Not only in Great 
Britain and America did the agitatton against the administration 
of the Con^ State gain ground^ but in Belgium and France re- 
form associations enlightened public opinion. The government 
of Great Britain let it bei known that its patience was not in- 
exhaustible^ while the senate of the United States declared that 
it would support President Roosevelt in his efiorts for the 
ameliomtion of the condition of the inhabitants of the Congo. 
The attitude of the powers was at the same time perfectly 
friendly towards Belgium. In this manner the movement in 
favour of ending the l^nelul regime of Leopold II. was strength* 
cned. On the loth of July 1907 the Belgian premier announced 
that negotiations with the Congo State would be renewed^ and 
on the 38th of November following a treaty was signed for the 
cession of the Congo State to Belgium. Tlua treaty 
irtmtyot the maintenance of ^e Fmd^m de la 

cMmiott, eouronne. This government within a government 
was secured in all its privileges, its profits as heretofore 
being appropriated to allowances to members of the royal family 
and the maintenance and development of “ works of public 
utility ” m Belgium and the Congo, those works includi^ Schemes 
for the embellishment of the royal palaces and estates in Belgium 
and others for making Ostend a bathing city unique in the 
world.’’ The state was to have the right of redemption on 
terms which, had the rubber and ivory produce alone been 
mdeemed, would have cost Belgium about ^{8, 500, 000, 

Even those politicians least disposed to criticize the actions 
of the king protested vigorously against the provisions concerning 
the Fondaitm, It was recognized that the chamber would not 
vote the treaty of cession unless those provisions were modified. 
Negotiations between Leopold 11 . and the Belgian premier 
followed. While they were in progress the British government 
again expressed its views, and in very monitory language. They 
were conveyed in a passage in the king’s speech at the opening 
of parliament on the 29th of January, and in a statement by 
Sir Edward Grey in the House of Ammons on the 26th of 
February. Sir Edward Grey affirmed that the Congo State had 
‘‘ morally forfeited every right to international recognition,” and 1 
quoted with approval Lord Cromer’s statement that the Congo 
system was the worst he had ever seen. The foreign secretary 
declared, in reference to the negotiations for the transfer of the 
Congo to Belgium, that any semi-transfer which left the control- 
ling power in the hands of “ the present autlwrities ” would not 
be considered by Great Britain a$ a guarantee of treaty rights. 
On the same day that Sir Edward Grey spoke a parliarnentary 
paper was issued {Afrtca No, /, 1908) containing consular reports 
on the state of affairs in the Congo. The most significant of 
these reports was from Mr W. G. Thesiger, consul at Boma, who 
in a memorandum on the application of the labour tax, after 
detailing various abuses, added, The system which gave rise 
to these abuses still continues unchanged, and so long as it is 
unaltered the condition of the natives must remain one of veiled 
slavery.” Eight days later (on the 5th of March) an additional 
act was sign^ in Brussels annulling the clauses in the treaty 
of cession concerning the Foniatim, which was to cease to exist 
on the day Belgium assumed the sovereignty of the Cdngo and 
its property to be absorbed in the state dottiains. Leopold IL, 
however, was able to obtain generous compensation for the 
surrender of the Fandaiim, Certain fragments of the domain, 
including an estate of 155 sq. m. in Africa, a villa at Ostend, 
and some land at Laeken, were kept by the king, who further 
retained a life interest in property on the Riviera and elsewhere. 
Belgium undertook at her own charges and at an estimated cost 
of £3,000,000 to complete ” the works of embellishment ” begun 
in Belgium with funds derived from the Fondation and to create 
a debt of £»,ooo,ooo chargeable on the funds of the colony, 
which sum was to be paid to the king in fifteen annual instalments 
— the money, however, to be expended on objects ** connected 


with mod henefioiai to the Congo!*” The annuitbsi to jaamhers 
of the royal hmiiy mtm to be conttmmdi and otl^ 
were pomiaed* the most important provision waa the 
agreement of Belgium to respect the concessions ip^anted ih the 
lands of the inMovemt!Mn*!t9odtotheAm 

COmpaiiy and the Compagom famHim et miniiret, conkpanies in 
which the Gofigo State had lai^ holdings* 

Both the tieaty of cession ahd the additional act were sub- 
mitted to tiio Commission of XVllr That body expressed its 
approval of both measures. Its report on the treaty and the 
Imposed colonial kw were presented to the chamber on the jvd 
of April Neither the the additional act, nor the qdbnial 
law expressly modiied the land, oommercskl and concessionary 
regime established in the Congo, but article IL of the colonial 
law provided that laws should be passed m soon as possible to 
settle the natives’ rights to real property and the liberty of the 
individual, while the Belgian government announced its deter- 
mination to fulil scrupulously all the obligations imposed on the 
Congo by international conventions* Public opinion in Belgium 
was disturbed and anxious at the prospect of assuming responsi- 
bility for a vast, distant, and badly administered country, likety 
for years to be a severe financial drain upon the resources of the 
state. But, though those who opposed annexation formed a 
numerous body, all political parties were agreed that in case of 
annexation the excesses which had stained the record of the Free 
State should cease. 

On the 15th of April 1908 the chamber began a general debate 
on the Congo question. The debate made it clear that while the 
Belgian people did not desire colonial possessions, 
annexation was the only means of escape from a situa- 
tion the country found intolerable. The debate closed Act, 
on the 20th of August, when the treaty of annexation, 
the additional act and the colonial law were all voted by sub- 
stantial majorities. Amendments had been made in the colonial 
law giving parliament fuller control over Congo affairs and 
securing greater independence for the judicature. On the 9th 
of September following the three measures were also voted by 
the senate. Thus at length ended the hesitation of the legislature , 
fourteen years after the first annexation bill had been submitted 
to it. On the 14th of November the state ceased to exist, the 
rights of sovereignty being assumed by Belgium the next day 
without ceremony of any kind.^ Administrative control in 
Brussels was transferred to the newly created ministry of the 
colonies. 

II. The Belgian Congo 

The colony of which Belgium became possessed in the manner 
narrated in the historical sketch has an area estimated at 
900,000 sq. m. It is bounded W. by the Atlantic, N. by French 
Congo, N.E. by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, E. by the Uganda 
Protectorate, British and German East Africa, S.E. by northern 
Rhodesia (British), S.W. by Angola (Portuguese). The coast- 
line is only 25 m. long. It extends north from the estuary of iko 
Congo, the northern bank of the estuary belonging to Belgium, 
the southern to Portugal. The greater part of Belgian Congo 
lies between the parallels of 4"^ N. and S. and 18^ and 
30'' E. 

Physical Faatuns , — ^Except for its short ooast-Knc, and for 
a comparatively small area on its eastern frontier, the colony 
lies wholly within the geographical basin of the Congo. It may 
roughly be divided into four zones :-^i) the small coast zone 
west of the Crystal Mountains, through which the Congo breaks 
in a succession of rapids to t^ Atlantic ; (2) the great central 
zone, described below; (3) the smaller zone east of file Mitumba 
range(includmg the ugpcjr courses of some of the Congo tributaries 
which have forced their way through the mountains^ and west 
of Lake Mweru and the upper course of the Limpula; and (4) 
an area Which belongs geo^aphically to the Nik valley. The 
Crystal Mountains form the western edge of the great Central 
African plateau and run, roughly, parallel to the coast, "^e 

^ The first power to recognize the transfer of the state to Bdgitrtn 
was Germany, which did so in January 1909. 
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Mitumba range eactends from the sonthteastem frontier of the 
colour, in a lioith-oastexlr direction towards Lake Tanganyika, 
and northwards along the western shore of that lake, past lakes 
Kivu and Albert Edward to Albert Nyanza, forming the western 
edge of the Mrestem or Albertine riftrvalley. This long mountain 
chain has numerous local names. It varies in altitude from 
5000 to 10,000 ft. The eastern escarponent is precipitous, but 
on its westem face it slopes more gently into the Congo basin. 
North of the Lukuga river the main chain throws out into the 
central jsone^ bi a north-westerly direction, a secondary range 
known as the Bambam Mountains, whidi forms one of the 
boundaries of the Many ema country . The interior or lake sone 
is a high plateau with an average elevation of 3000 ft. above 
searlev^. 

The centrail eone dips with a westerjy inclination from the 
Mitumba Mountains towards the western edge of the plateau. 
It h described as a country of alluvial plains, wi&out any 
marked modpt?ain features, veiy well wateced, covered with 
forests and bmmled savanirnhs (A. J, Wantets). The forests 
occupy rivec vaUteya and are deiwsit in the eaat and north-east 


of the state. In these primeval forests the vegetation Is exces- 
sively rank ; passage has to be forced through thick underwood 
and creeping plants, between giant trees, whose foliage shuts out 
the sun’s rays ; and the land teems with animal and insect life 
of every form and colour. Describing the forests of the Manyema 
country, west of Lake Tanganyika, David Livingstone wrote : 
** Into these [primeval forests] the sun, though vertical, cannot 
penetrate, excepting by sending down at mid-day thin pencils 
of rays into the gloom. The rain water stands for months in 
stagnant pools made by the feet of elephants. The climbing 
plants, frm the si«e of a whipcord to that of a man-of-war's 
hawser, are so numerous, that the ancient path is the only 
passage. When one of the giant trees falls across the road, it 
forms a wall breast h^ to be climbed over, and the mass of 

a ed ropes brought down makes cutting a path round it a 
of time whkli travellers never undertake/' This descrip- 
tion is equally applicable to the forest region extending eastward 
the mouth of the Aniwimi almost to Albeit Nyanza. This 
foMt t^vers an ^ea of some 25,000 sg. m., and into a mat part 
of m the sunshine never enters. It is known variou^ as the 
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Pygmy Forest (from the races inhabiting it), the Aruwimi or 
Ituri Forest (from the rivers traversing it), the Staley Forest 
^from its discoverer), or the Great Congo Forest, It is the largest 
fragment within the colony of the immense forest which at one 
time seems to have covered the whole equatorial region* By 
the banks of the rivers occur the “ gallery formations ; ue» 
in what appears an impenetrable forest are found avenues of 
trees *Mike the colonnades of an Egyptian temple,’’ veiled in 
leafy shade, and opening into aisles and corridors musical with 
many a murmuring fount ” (Schweinfurth). 

The Congo and its tributary streams are separately noticed. 
They form, both from the point of view of the physical geograi>hy 
and the commercial development of the colony, its most im- 
portant feature ; but next in importance are the forests* The 
wooded savannas are mostly situated on the higher lands of the 
central zone, where the land dips down from the Mitumba 
Mountains to the Congo. 

The part of the colony within the Nile basin is geographically 
of great interest. It includes some of the volcanic peaks which, 
north of Lake Kivu, stretch across the rift-valley and attain 
heights of 13,000 and 14,000 ft. ; Albert Edward Nyanza and 
part of the ^mliki river ; part of Ruwenzori the so-called 
“ Mountains of the Moon,” with snow-clad heights exceeding 
16,500 ft. The colony also includes the western shores of lakes 
Tanganyika and Kivu (q^v,). 

Geology. — The portion of the great basin of the Congo inclUtled in 
the colony is mainly occupied, so far as it has been explored, by 
sandstones. These are separable into a lower group (Kundelungu) 
of red felspathic grits and into an upper group (Lubi|asch) of white 
friable sandstones. Both are considered to represent the Karroo 
formation of South Africa. The basin in which these sandstones 
were laid down is limited on the east by ancient gneis.ses and schists 
overlain by the highly inclined red felspathic grits. The ancient 
rocks of Katanga form the southern boundary. The northern 
periphery lies in French Congo the western boundary is formed by 
a zone of Archean and metamorphic rocks and a region composed 
of several rock groups considered to range between the Silurian 
and Carboniferous periods ; but it is only in the limestones of one 
group that fossils, indicating a Devonian age, have been found. 
Kocks of Cretaceous and Tertiary ages are confined to the maritime 
zone. 

Flora, — The most valuable of the forest flora are the lianas, notably . 
Landolphia flondat which yield the mdia-rubbcr of commerce. 
There are also timber trees such as mahogany, ebony, teak, lignum 
vitae, African cedars and planes, while oil, borassus and bamboo 

S alms are abundant. Other trees are the redwood and camwood 
lum- and resin-yielding trees and plants (such as the acacia) arc 
numerous. Eupnorbiah attain great size and orchillas are character- 
istic of the forest weed.s. There are innumerable kinds of moss 
and lichens and ferns with leaves 12 ft. in length. Of the creepers, 
a crimson-berried variety is known as the pepper climber Orchids 
and aloes are common. In the savannas are gigantic baobab trees. 
In the densest forests the trees, struggling through the tangle of 
underwood to the light, are often 150 ft and sometimes 200 ft. in 
height. The undergrowth itself rises fully 15 ft. above the ground. 
In many districts the coffee and cotton plants are indigenous and 
luxuriant Of fruit trees the banana and plantain are plentiful and 
of unusual size. Peculiar to the maritime zone are mangoes and the 
coco-nut palm. Papyrus is found by the river banks 

Fauna. —The forests are the home of several kinds of monkey.s, 
including the chimpanzee in the Aiuwimi region ; the hon, leopard, 
wild hog, wolf, hyena, jackal, the python and other snakes, and 
particularly of the elephant. Among animals peculiar to the forest 
regions are a tiger-cat about the size of a leopard, the honey badger 
or black Ituri ratel and the elephant shrew. The zebra, giraffe and the 
rare okapi are found in the north-eastern borderlands. In the more 
open districts arc troops of antelope.s, including a variety armed with 
tusks, and red buffaloes. Hippopotami and crocodiles abound in 
the rivers, which are well .stocked with many kinds of fish, including 
varieties resembling perch and bream ; and otters make their home 
in the river banks. The manati is confined to the lower Congo. 
Bird and insect life is abundant. Among the birds, parrots (especi- 
ally the grey vanety) are common, as are storks and ibises. Herons, 
hawks, terns, Egyptian geese, fishing eagles (Gypohierax), the 
weaver and the whydah bird are found in the lower and middle 
Congo. Whenever the crocodile is out of the water the spur-winged 
plover is its invariable companion. The innumerable butterflies 
and dragon-flies have gorgeous colourings. White and red anti#re 
ve^j prevalent, as are mosquitos, centipedes, spiders and beet}«i^ 
CHmaU.- Situated in g l h e ocjuatorial zone, Belgian Congo 
over the greater part of i||llrea, only a slight variation of tempe m iy 
all the year round, The mean annual temperature is aboMJiPpF. 
From July the heat increases slightly, with a 


rise to November. During December the thermometer remains 
stationanri aad January begins to rise again, reaching its maxi- 
mum in Februaty; March is also a mpnth of gfeat heat ; in April 
and May the temperature falls, with a more rapid declme in June, 
the minimum being reached again in July* The m^s.n temperature 
is lowered on the seaboard by the coast stream from the south, and 
the thermdmeter falls sometimes to little over 50® F. Again in the 
plateau regions in the sOuth the night temperature is sometimes 
down to freezing point. There is a marked distinction between the 
wet and dry seasons in the western districts on tlio lower Congo, 
where rams fall regularly from October to May, the dry season being 
from June to September. But nearer the centre of the continent the 
seasons are less clearly marked by the amount of precipitation, rain 
falling more or less regularly at all times of the year. The seasons 
of greatest heat and of the heavy rains are thus coincident on the 
lower river, where fever is much more prevalent than on the higher 
plateau lands nearer the centre of the continent. The amount of the 
rainfall shows great variations in different years, the records at 
Banana showing a total fall of 16 in in 1890-1891 and of 38 in. in 1893- 
1894. Even in the rainy season on the lower river the rain does not 
fall continuously for a long period, the .storms rarely lasting more 
than a few hours, but frequently attaining great violence. The 
greatest fall registered as occurring during a single tornado was 6 in. 
at Bolobo. In July grass fires are of common occurrence, and 
frequently sweep over a great expanse of country, M. A Lancaster, 
the Belgian meteorologist, formulated, as the result of a study of all 
the availalfle data, the following rule : — That the rainfall increases 
in the Congo basin (i) in proportion as one nears the equator from 
the south, (2) as one passes from the coast to the interior. On the 
lower Congo the prevailing winds are from the west and the south- 
west, but this prevalence becomes less and less marked towards the 
interior, until on the ujiper river they come from the south-east. 
The wind, however, rarely attains any exceptional velocity. Storms 
of extreme violence, accompanied by torrential rain, and in rare 
instances by hailstones, are of not uncommon occurrence. On the 
coast and along the course of the lower river fogs are very rar^ but 
in the interior early morning fogs are far from uncommon. Euro- 
peans are subject to the usual tropical diseases, and the country is 
not suited for European colonization. This is due more to the 
humidity than to the heat of the climate. 

Inhabitants . — The population is variously estimated at from 
14,000,000 to 30,000,000. The vast bulk of the inhabitants of 
the Congo basin belong to the Bantu-Negro stock, but there are 
found, in the great forests, sparsely distributed bands of the 
Pygmy people, who probably represent the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Central Africa (see Akka ; Bambute ; Batwa ; Wochua). 
In the north-east of the colony, in the upper basin of the Welle 
and the Mbomu, the Niam-Niam {q*v.) or Azandeh, a Negroid 
race of warriors and hunters with a social, political and military 
organization superior to that of the Bantu tribes of the Congo 
basin, have intruded from the north. They were forcing their 
way southwards when the Belgians appeared in the upper Congo 
about 1895 and arrested their further progress. Neighbours 
to the Azandeh are the Mangbettu and Ababwa, who are found 
chiefly in the country between the Welle and the Aruwimi. 
The Mangbettu, who formerly established a hegemony over the 
indigenous population, Mundu, Abisanga, Mambar6, &c., have 
practically disappeared as a tribe, though their language and 
customs still survive. The characteristics of the inhabitants 
of this region arc well summed by Casati, who states that the 
Mege are considered the most skilful in elephant-hunting, the 
Azandeh in iron -work, the Mangbettu in wood-carving, the 
Abarambo in ivory-carving, and the Momfu in agriculture. 
Arab culture and traces of Arab blood are found in the districts 
where the slave traders from the east coast had established 
stations. This Arab influence extends, in varying degrees of 
intensity, over the whole eastern province, that is the region 
bounded east by Tanganyika, west by the Lualaba, and north 
by Stanley Falls and the Mangbettu country. It is mainly 
evident in the adoption of Arab clothing and the building of 
houses in Arab fashion. In the valley of the Sankuru the 
population has been slightly modified by Chinese influences. 
About 1894 a party of coolies from Macao who had been working 
on the railway in the, cataracts region endeavoured to return 
home overland. They got as far as the Sankuru district, where 
the survivors settled and married native women. 

Of the Bantu tribes several main groups may be distinguished. 
The lower Congo and coast regions are occupied by the Ba-Kongo 
(otherwise Ba-Fiot), a division including the Mushi-Kongo, 
found chiefly in the Congo division of Angola, and the Basundi, 
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wko live on both banks of the river in the cataracts districts^ 
the Kabinda and the Mayumbe--the two last named dwelling 
in the cc^ast districts and fooi*hills immediately north of the 
mouth of the Congo. A custom prevails among the coast tribes 
of placing their marriageable maidens on view in little bowers 
specially built for the purpose — the skin of the girls being stained 
red. The Ba-Kongo, as a whole, appear to be a degenerate race, 
the primitive type ^ving been degraded by several centuries 
of contact with the worst forms of European civilization (see 
further Angola: Inhabitants), Extending from the Kwango 
affluent of the Kasai to Lake Tanganyika fxt the Luba-Lunda 
groups. Of these the most widespread tribe is the Ba-Luba (g,v^). 
The next in importance, the Ba-Lunda, are mostly confined to 
the western half of this vast region. They have given their 
name to the Lunda district of Angola. From the i6th century 
(and possibly earlier) down to the close of the 19th century the 
Lunda peoples formed a more or less homogeneous state, the 
successive sovereigns being known as the Muata Yanvo. The 
Katanga, one of the Luba tribes, also founded a kingdom of 
some extent and power. They occupy and have given their 
name to the south-east part of the colony. In southern Katanga 
a tribe called Bassanga are cave-dwellers, as are alsotheBalomoto, 
who live in the Kundelungu hills west of Lake Mweru. Possibly 
connected with the Luba-Lunda group are the cannibal Manyema 
(q.v,), whose home is the district between Tanganyika and the 
Lualaba at Nyangwe. 

Living north of the Luba-Lunda tribes, and occupying the 
country enclosed by the great bend of the Congo and bounded 
west by the Kasai, are a large number of tribes, the chief groups 
being the Bakuba, Basongo Mino, Balolo, Bakete, Bambala, 
Bayaka, Bahuana, &c. Of these the Basongo Mmo are spread 
over the country between the Kasai and Lomami. Between the 
last-named river and the Lualaba dwell the savage and cannibal 
Batetela and Bakussu. Farther north and largely occupying 
the valley of the Ruki are the Mongo, a large forest tribe. Along 
the middle Congo from Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls the more 
important tribes are the Bateke, in the Stanley Pool district, but 
chiefly on the north side of the river in French territory ; the 
Bayanzi (Babangi), between the mouths of the Kasai and the 
Ubangi ; the Bangala, one of the most gifted of the Congo tribes, 
whence are recruited many of the soldiery ; the Bapoto and the 
Basoko. These Bangala arc not to be confused with the Bangala 
of the Kwango, also cannibals, who in marauding bands under 
leaders styled Jaga were devastating the country in the days of 
the early Portuguese settlements m the Congo regions. The 
Banza and Mogwandi are large tribes living in the region between 
the Congo and the Ubangi. 

These Bantu races may be further divided into plain, forest and 
riverine tribes. With the exception of a few riverme tribes, 
such as the Wagenia who are fishers only, all are agriculturists 
and the majority keen traders, going long distances to buy and 
sell goods, but there are marked differences among them corre- 
sponding to their environment. The riverine tribes build excel- 
lent canoes and large “ fighting boats, and are almost uniformly 
expert boatmen and fishermen and live much on the water ; 
so much so that Hermann von Wissmann and other travellers 
were struck by the insignificant leg development of several of 
these tribes. In gener^ the physical development of these 
people is scarcely so great as that of the average northern 
European, but the majority are well formed. The most savage 
and truculent of the tribes are those who live in the forest 
regions ; the most advjanced in culture, the dwellers in the plains. 
Nearty all the tribes have tattoo markings on the face and body ; 
to this rule the Ba-Kongo tribes are an exception. Save where 
the tribes have come under Arab or European influence, the cloth- 
ing is extremely scanty, but absolute nudity is not known. The 
villages of the tribes of the lower Congo are usually surrounded 
by a palisade ; the houses or huts are rectangular and about 
7 ft high^ fetishes are usually found over the enriy. The Bateke 
build their houses in circular groups openipg on a sort of court- 
yard ; the houses in Bangala villages are built in parallel ro^s 
about 200 ft, apart ; plantations of manioc usually surround the 
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vill^es. Two varieties of culture exist among the tribes in- 
habiting the state : that extending over the western and central 
area, and that of die Welle district and eastern fringe. In the 
former the bow with vegetable string is the chief weapon, and 
clothing is woven from palm fibre; in the east spears are found, 
and in the Welle district swords and throwing-knives also ; 
clothing n^e from skins also makes its appearance, and more 
attention is paid to the shades of departed ancestors. 

Some tribes, notably the Ba-Luba, possess considerable skill in 
working in wood, ivory md metals (chiefly iron and copper). 
The knives, spears and shields of native workmanship frequently 
show both ingenuity and skill, alike m design and execution. 
Musical instruments of crude design are common. Over a great 
part of the country the natives manufacture doth from vegetable 
fibre. They employ four different colours, yellow, the natural 
colour, black, red and brown, which are obtained by dyeing, and 
these colours they combine into effective designs. In some 
tribes a rude form of printing designs on cloth is practised, and 
on the Sankuru and I/ukenye a special kind of doth, with a 
heavy pile resembling velvet, is made by Bakuba and other 
tribes. In several districts the action of the state officials and 
the concession companies in enforcing the collection of large 
quantities of rubber caused the tribes to abandon their former 
habits and industries; on the other hand, cannibalism, formerly 
widely prevalent and practised by tribes with a comparative!) 
high culture (r.g. the Bangala), has been largely stamped out 
by the rigorous measures adopted by the state. The holding 
of slaves, and slave-raiding by one tribe upon another, is also 
prohibited. 

In general, each tribe is autonomous, but, as already stated, 
considerable kingdoms have been created by the Luba-Lunda 
groups, as also by the Ba-Kongo, the founders of the ^‘Kingdom 
of Congo (see Angola). The Balunda “ empire ” of Muata 
Yanvo fell to pieces on the death of the chief Muteba, killed m a 
war with the Kioke, a Bantu tribe of the upper Kasai, in 1892. 
At one time this ‘‘ empire ” extended from the Kwango to the 
Lualaba.^ The Katanga kingdom, then ruled by an Unyamwezi 
adventurer named Msiri, was overthrown by the Congo State in 
1891. The kingdom of the Cazembe (q.v.), which was to the south 
and east of Katanga, has also vanished. Among the Bangala, 
each village has its chief. 

Each tribe speaks a different language or dialect of Bantu, 
the chief groups being described in the article Bantu Languages. 
Swahili, a Bantu tongue with an admixture of Arabic, &c., is 
understood by many tribes besides those which have been under 
the direct influence of the Zanzibar Arabs, and it is the most 
general means of communication. The religion of the Congo 
tribes is difficult to define. Belief in a Supreme Being is vague 
but universal, but as this Being is good, or at least neutral, he is 
disregarded, and the native applies himself to the propitiation 
and coercion, by magical means, of the countless malignant 
spirits with which he imagines himself to be surrounded, and 
which are constantly on the watch to catch him tripping. 
Elaborate funeral rites, often accompanied by human sacrifice, 
play a most important part in native life. The idea is that the 
dead man shall enter the spirit world in a manner befitting his 
earthly rank, or he would be despised by the other spirits, and 
also that if proper respect were not shown to his remains, he 
might bring supernatural punishment on his relations. The 
point to be recognized is the extremely close connexion in the 
mind of the native between life in this world and the next, and 
between the mundane and the supernatural. 

The European population, before 1880, consisted of a few 
traders, Dutch, English, French and Portuguese, having factories 
in the Congo estuary. By the end of 1886 the Europeans 
numbered 254, of whom 46 were Belgians. In January 1908 
the white population had risen to 2943, 1713 being Belgians. 

^ Later on a chief named Kalarabo carved out a new “ empire “ 
in the central part of the Kasai basin, his authority extending west- 
ward from the upper Sanknm into the Lunda district of Angola. 
He was in 1909 and for several years previously independent of tlie 
l^gkfis and Portuguese, and had closed the country to Europeans. 
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Swedes (soo) and Italiam ^197) came next in niiiit 1 i»ers. 1 !be 
British nambered 145. 

Towns , — There Are no large towns in the £nro|>eati sense, bat a 
namber o£ government stationi} have been ekamiAhed. At none 
of these stations is the total popnlatkm over 3000. Boma is 
the headquarters of the local awihistration and the residence oi 
a British consul It is situated on the right bank of the lower Confo^ 
about 60 tn. from its mouth, is one of me jwincipal potts of csall for 
steamers, and the centre of a considemble trade. Bananai close to 
the mouth of the Congo and Banana Point, possesses one of the best 
natural harbours on the west coast of Africa, and is capable of 
sheltering vessels of the largest tonnage. There are a number of 
European factories, some of them dating from the 16th century, 
and the place is the centre of a considerable commerce. Matadi is 
situated on the left hank of the Congo, at the highest point of the 
lower river which can be reached by sea^gomg vessels. It is the 
point of departure of the Congo railway. The railway company has 
constructed jetties at which steamers can discharge their cargo. 
LukungU, situated on the banks of the river of that name, a southern 
tributary of the Congo, about half-way between Matadi and Stanley 
Pool, was formerly the capital of the Falls district, and the chief 
recruiting station for porters on the lower Congo. Tumba, the 
present capital of the district, is a station on the Congo railway, the 
half^we^ house between Matadi and Stanley Pool. It is about txj m. 
from Matadi and 143 from Dolo, the terminus of the railway on 
Stanley Pool. Dolo is situated a short distance from the pool, and 
has two channels by which vessels can enter and leave the port. 
Quays and a slip for laimchiM vessels have been constructed. 
Leopoldville is the capital of the Stanley Pool district. It is situated 
about 7 m. from Dolo on the flanks of Mount Leopold, Other places 
of importance are Luluabiirg, on the I.ulua nv(‘r ; Lusambq, the 
capital of the Lualaba- Kasai district, on the Sankuru river ; Coquil- 
hatville, the capital of the equatorial district at the mouth the 
Ruki ; Stanleyville, the principal station Of Stanley Falls district ; 
New Antwerp, a thriving little town, the capital of the Bangala 
district, situat^ on the right bank of the Congo close to 19° ; 

Banzyville, the capital of the XJbangi district, on the river of that 
name ; and Basoko, at the junction of the Aruwimi and the Congo. 
Jablr is the capital of the Welle district, and in the Lado Enclave 
fj.v.) on the upper Nile the principal places are Rejai, Lado and 
Duflle, Nyangwe, on the Lualaba. a little south of 4® S., was a large 
native town wnich, about the middle of the 19th century, came under 
the dominion of the Zanzibar Arabs. It was visited by David 
Livingstone in 1871, and from it in 1876 H M. Stanley began his 
descent of the Congo. In 1802 the town was taken from the Arabs 
by the Congo State troops and destroyed. It has since regained 
considerable importance as a trading centre. 

Communications. is a regular mail service between Ant- 
werp and the ports of the lower Congo, which are also served by 
steamers from Liverpool, Hamburg, Rotterdam and Lisboa. The 
Congo and its affluents afford over 6000 m. of nav^ble waters 
(see Congo), A public transport service on the rivers is maintained 
by the state. From its mouth to Matadi (8s m ) the Congo is navi- 
gable by ocean-going vessels. From Mataai a railway, completed 
in 1898 at a cost of ,£2,730,000, and 260 m. long, goes past the cataract 
region and ends at Stanley Pool, whence the Congo is navigable to 
Stanley Falls, a distance of 980 m. From StanW Falls a railway 
runs towards the Nile An agreement with Great Britain, concluded 
in May 1906, provided for the continuation of this line from the 
Congo State frontier through the Lado Enclave to the navigable 
channel of the Nile near the station of I^ido, a steamboat and railway 
service across Africa from the Congo mouth to the Red Sea being 
til us arranged. Another railway (79 m long), completed in 1906^ 
follows the left bank of the Congo from Stanley Falls, past the rapi^ 
to ]^nthiervilie, whence there is a navigable waterway of 300 m. ito 
Nvangwe. From Nyangwe a railway goes towards Lake Tanganyika. 
Above Nyangwe, on the mam stream, another railway is built around 
the next series of cataracts, thus opening to through communication 
the upper Lualaba. The total length of steam communication by 
this route, from Katanga to the mouth of the Congo, is about 2150 m. 
— I ^48 by water and 3^ by rail, The Katanga remon is also served 
by lines forming a contmuatioi^ of the Northern Khodesia railway 
system. Besides these main lines a railway (about 90 m. long), 
having its river terminus at Boma, Serves the Mayumbe district. 
The principal stations are connected by telegraph lines, and, by waiy 
of Libreville in French Congo, cable communidation with Europe 
was established in 1903, The colony is included in the Postal 
Union. 

A grivuUt&e — Until the advent of Europeans the natives, csxcept 
in the immediate neighbourhood Of some of the Arab settlementa, 
did litti# more than cultimte small patches of land close to their 
villages. They grew bananas, manioc, the sweet potato, the sugar- 
cane, maize, sorghum, rice, millet, eleusine and other fruits and 
vegetables, as well as tobacco, but the constant state of fear in which 
they lived, either of their neighbours or of the Arabs, o#efed small 
inducement to industry. Nor Can it be said that under th<^ White 
mastem the natives haVe become great agriculturists, though planta- 
tions have been established both by the state and private cqiti- 
panics; and cofes, cocoa^ tdbacco, rice bsM maize are groad! 


mqport. Of domestic animal^ sheep aiiil fdats are oriamioa.. Oxen 
have heeui initroducwl Ivpin Euxppf „ asAes nmles am 

comparatively rare* 

AnMsm/s.---Go!d minei are worked at iCflo in upper basin bf 
the Itt^ river, and some 30 in. W. of the Mboga dfifrict, Albert 
Nyansa, where gold has also been foohd (iii British teriritpry)*. The 
RuWe gold mine is m thA Katanga riisip^ct in the sopihdi the oolomr. 
It lies west bf the Lualaba on the Mitumba range, In ^bout ii® S.« 
25^ 45' E. Iron is widely distributed, and worked in a primitive 
fashion. It has been found in the Manyanga country, the Manyema 
ooun^<oa the upper Congo^ in the Urna country, in the basms of the 
Kasai and the Lualaba, and in IK^biviga. Ironstone hills, estimated 
to contain millions pf tons of ironstone of superior quality, have 
been reported hi the south-eastern region. The wealth of Katanga 
in copper is great, the richest deposits being in the southern districts, 
adjacent to the Northern Rhoddsia border. In this region, watered 
by the Lualaba, Luffra and other hcadrstreams of the Congo, 
immense copper ore deposits are found in hills and spurs of rising 
ground extending over 150 m. east to west. Tin is found on 
the western CdgC of the KAtanga copper belt and extends north 
Along the banks ot the Lualaba. Copper is also reported in other 
districts, such as Mpala and Uvira on Lake Tangany^a. Lead ore, 
tin (Ubangi basm)|Sul|)hur and mercury have been discovered. 

Industnes and itaae . — ^The principal industry is the collection 
of caoutchouc (see RtrsBEa) from the rubber vines, which exist in 
seemingly inexhaustible quantities. The value of the rubber ex-^ 
ported, which in 1886 was only j£booo, Imd risen in 1900 to {£1,158, 000. 
In 1907 the value was ;£i,758,ooo, When the state was founded 
elephant and hippopotamus ivory formed for some years the most im- 
portant article of export. When Europeans first entered the Congo 
basm the natives were found to have large stores of ** dead ivory *' In 
their possession. Palm oil, palm nuts, white copal, coffee, cocoa, rice, 
earth-nuts and timber are next in importance among the exports. 
Tlie trade of the state was of slow growth until after the completion, 
in 1898, of the railway between the lower and middle Congo, which 
greatly reduced the cost of the transport of goods. In 1867 the 
value of goods exported of native origin was {£79,000. In 1898 it had 
nsen to {£886,000, In the following year (with the railway open) the 
native produce exported was valued at {£1,442,000. In 1905 the 
total was {£2,120,000. More than 75 % of the native produce, known 
as special exports,'* go to Belgium. The neighbouring Portuguese 
possessions are the next best customers of the colony. Holland 
and Groat Britain take most of the remainder of the trade. The 
principal imports are textiles and clothing, foods and drinks, 
machinery and metals, steamers and arms and ammunition. Two- 
thirds of the imports are from Belgium ; the remainder came from 
Germany, Great Britain (ohiefiy cottons), France and Holland, 
It should be noted that the importation of alcohol, for the use of the 
natives, is prohibited. Exports greatly exceed the imports in value. 
'Out of a total trade to the value of {£3,000,000 in 1905 only j£8oo,ooo 
represented imports. This is due m large measure to the system of 
forced labour instituted by the state. 

Shpptng . — As with the trade the largest share of the shipping is 
Belgian, but it is under 50 % of the whole tonnage The ports of 
entry are Banana, Boma and Matadi In 1904 there entered and 
cleared these ports 205 sea-gomg vessels of 421,072 tons. Of the 
tonnage entered 193,202 was Belgian, 85,934 British, 74«536 French, 
and 67,400 German. In addition about 500 smaller vessels engaged 
in the.|Coasting trade enter and clear from Boma and Banana every 
year, 

Constitution . — The Free State, under King Leopold of Belgium, 
was organized as an absolute monarchy. Civil and criminal codes 
were promulgated by decrees, and m both cases the laws of 
Belgium were adopted as the bhsis of legislation, and modified 
to suit the special requirements ** of the state ; z.g, forced 
labour {pfestations) was legalized (law of the rSth of November 
1903).' This forced labour was to be remunemted and Was 
regarded as in the nature of a tax. Besides the pmtations, a 
system of corvies^ for public wbrks, was enforced. The sovereign 
was assisted in the task of ^vemment by a secretary of state 
and other high officials, with headquarters at Brussels. The 
state was represented in Africa by a govemor-generdl, plated 
at the head noth of the civil and military authorities. Under 
Belgian rule a colonial minister replaced the former seertta^ 
of state. The minister has the advice of a colonial councn, 
while the power of legislating for the colony is vested in 
parliament. 

For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into tWrteen 
districts and one provinefe, each being governed by a commissary. 
The districts are Banana, Boma, M^di, Fsllls, Stanley Fool, 
Kwango Oriental, Ubangi, luiiWba-Kasai, Lake Leopold iL> 
E<juator, Aruwimi, Bangala and WfeBe, The region betit'een 

1 Forced labour had, however, been JAUthorized in 1891 ezaited 

in practice rince the {oundaribn of t&A Atole. 
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diDi Lomami nh^ar luid the great lakd$^ and soHith of the Amwkm 
iad WeHa di^rlets fomis the Proviace Orientate. It i» divided 
sim^, of which the chief are Stanley felte^ Ponihiervilte^ 
add that adminietered by the Katanga committee. The dtetricts 
ate ateo ssubdivided ihto zoiies. In 1898 the territory in the 
vttli^ of the 0|it>er Nile teamed frdm Great Britain was placed for 
administrative purposes under the fame regime as the districts. 

Jwi$dal — Courts of first instance have been in- 

stituted in the various districts^ and there is a court of appeal 
at Boma which revises the decisions of the inferior tribunals. 
There is a further appeal in all cases wherfe the sum in dispute 
exceeds a thousand pounds^ to a superior council at Brussels^ 
composed of a number of jurisconsults who sit as a couir ie 
eiUfsMHm. 

Rdigim and Instruciim. — ^The religion of the native population 
is that commonly called fetishism <(866 supta. Inhabitants). The 
state makes no provision for then reli^us teaching, but by 
the Berlin Act missionaries of ail denominations are secured 
perfect freedom of action* The state has established agricultural 
and technical colonies for lads up to the age of fourteen. These 
colonies make provision for the training of boys recruited from 
those rescued from slavery, from orphans, and from children 
abandoned or neglected by their parents. Practical instruction 
is given in various subjects, but the main object is to provide 
recruits for the armed force of the state, and only such lads as 
are unfitted to be soldiers are drafted into other occupations. 
Missionaries have displayed great activity on the Congo. In 
1907 there were about 500 missionaries in the colony, divided 
in about equal proportion between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. They maintain over 100 stations. The missionaries 
do not confine themselves to religious instruction, but have 
schools for ordinary and technical training. There are two 
Roman Catholic bishops. 

Finamce. — ^Revenue is derived from customs, direct taxes 
(on Europeans), transport charges, &c., and from the exploita* 
tion of the domain lands. (The prohibition of the import of 
alcohol deprives the state of a ready source of revenue.) Nearly 
all the funds required in the work of founding the Free State 
were provided by Leopold II. out of his privy purse, and for 
some time after the recognition of the state this system was 
continued. In the first ten years of his work on the Congo 
King Leopold is reported to have spent £1,200,000 from his 
private fortune. The first five years of the existence of the state 
were greatly hampered by the provision of the Berlin Act 
prohibiting the imposition of any duties on goods imported into 
the Congo region, but at the Brussels conference, 1890, a declara- 
tion was signed by the powers signatory to the l^rlin Act, 
authorizing the imposition of import duties not exceeding to % 
ad valorem, except in the case of spirits, which were to be subject 
to a higher duty. By agreement with France and Portugal, a 
common tariff (6 % on most goods imported, 1:0 % on the export 
of ivory and india-rubber, 5 % on other exports) was adopted 
by these powers and the Conj^ Free State. 

Funds for the administration were also obtained by loans. 
In July 1887 bonds bearing interest (from January 1900) at 
2 J % were issued to the amount of £443,000 to represent sums 
advanced to the founders of the state. The bulk of these bonds 
(£43^,000) were issued to King Leopold, but in January 1895 
His Majesty cancelled the bonds in his possession. In t888 and 
1889 b^rer bonds to the amount of £2,800,000 were issued out 
of an authorized issue of £6,000,000. The balance of the loan 
was issued in *902. The bonds ore redeemable in 99 years by 
annual drawings, and are entitled to an addition of 5 % per 
annum when drawn. The redemption fund is administer^ by 
a committee representing the bondholders. The Belgian govern- 
ment in 1890 advanced a sum of £1,000^000, and in 1895 two 
further sums of £2x1.000 and £60,000, the former to enable 
the ^tatte to repay a loan and so {^vent the forfeiture of an 
immense territory which had been pledged as security to an 
Antwerp banker^ and the latter to mlaxioe the 1895 budget* 
In Oetnber t896 a loan of £60^000 was raised at 4 %, and in 
a tadher sum of £500,000 was raised at the same rate 


of interest. Ih October 1900 a 4 % loan of ^£2^000, 000 was issued 
for the purpose 0^ public worl^, mcludmg railways, and in 
February 1904 a decree was issued authorizing the creation of 
bonds to bearer for £1,200,000, at 3%* From 1890 to 1900 
King Leopold Is stated to have made a grant of £40,000 per 
annum from his private purse to the public funds. In 190X 
Belgium renounced the repayment of its loans and the payment 
of interest, reserving the right to annex the state, whose financial 
obligations to Belgium would revive only if that kingdom should 
renounce its r^hts to annex the Congo. In 1886 the total 
revenue of the country was under £3000, derived from the state 
domains. The revenue from this source, obtained almost entirely 
from rubber and ivory, had risen in 1891 to £52,000, in 1^6 to 
£235,000, in 1900 to £448,000, and in 1905 to £660,000. These 
figures do not, however, disclose the total profits which accrued 
to the Free State from its trading operations in tlie Congo. 
Official returns placed the public expenditure at a higher figure 
than the revenue. The totals given for 1905 were : revenue, 
£1,197,466; expenditure, £1,392,026, The monetary system 
is ba^ on the gold standard, and the coinage is the same as 
that of the Latin union. On the lower Congo transactions are 
in cash, but on the middle and upper Congo the use of coins in 
place of barter or the native brass wire currency makes but 
blow progress. Moreover,save in the lower Congo state payments 
(down to 1908) were made in trade goods- 

Defence. — The army consists of Afncan troops officered by 
Europeans. Some of the men are recruited from the neighbounng 
territories, but the greater part consists of locally raised levies, 
recruited partly by voluntary enlistment and partly by the enforced 
enlistment of a certain number of men m each district, who arc 
selected by the commissary m conjunction with the chiefs. 

The effective strength is about 15,000 There are over 200 European 
officers, and over 300 European sergeants. The term of service for 
volunteers does not exceed seven years, while the mditiamcn raised 
by enforced enlistment serve for five years on active service, and for 
two years in the reserve. Tlie artillery includes Krupps, Maxims 
and Nordenfeldts. A fort has been erected at Chinkakassa near 
Boma, commanding the nver below the Falls, and there is another 
fort at Kmshassa on Stanley Pool to protect Leopoldville and the 
railway termmu.s. The governor*gcneral is commander-m-chief 
of the armed forces of the state, and the commissaries are in com- 
mand of tlie military forces in their districts. In the 1891 budget 
the expenditure on tlie army was given at ;^9o,ooo, and by 1900 
it had risen to ;f3i2,ooo. In 1905 the charge fell to £221^2^1%. 

Bibliography — ( i) Official: Protocols and General Act of the 
West African Conference (London, 1885). (Annex i to Protocol 9 
contains copies of tlie treaties by which the International Assn, 
of the Congo obtained the recognition of the European govern- 
ments.) Documents dtplomatxeues : Affaires du Congo, 

(Paris, 1895) (a Frenct “Yellow Book") L'£tat indipendant du 
Congo d Vexposition de Bruxelles (Brussels, 1897). Bulletin offictel 
de I'itat indipendant du Congo (Brussels, 1885-1908) (published 
monthly, and replaced, November 1908, by the Bulletin officiel du 
Congo Imige), Documents concernant le Congo, imprimis /Jar ordre 
de la dkambre des reprisentants de Belgique (1891-1895). Bxposi 
des motifs du projet de loi approuvant V annexion du Congo d la Bel- 
gique {documents parlementaires, No. g/) (Brussels, 1895). Annales 
du musie du Congo (flora, fauna, ethnography, «&c ) (Brussels, 1898 
et seq.). Despatch ... in regard to alleged ill-treatment of natives 
and to the existence of trade moftopolies in the .. . Congo (Xx)ndon, 

1903) . Correspondence and report from His Majesty's consul at 
Boma respecting the administration of the .. . Congo (London, 

1904) (contains a lengthy report from Mr Roger Casement, the 
British consul, condemning in several respects the treatment of 
natives by the state). Further correspondence respecting the 
administration of the state is contained in the white papers Africa, 
No. I of 1905, 1906, 1907, Nos I and a of 1908 and No. / of 1909. 
Rapport de la commission d^enquSte dans les ierritoires de Vital 
(Brussels, Nos. 9 and 10 of the Bulletin offictel for 1905 ; a volumin- 
ous document ; the tenor of the report is indicate in the section 
Hisiory), 0 , Loiiwers, Lois en vigueur dans Vital indipendant du 
Congo (Brussels, I905) 

(2) Not^official : Le Mouvement giographtque, a weekly magazine, 
founded in 1884 by A. J. Wauters, ana devoted chioffy to Congo 
affairs. A Bibhographie du Congo, (a list of 3800 books, 

pamphlets, maps and notices), compiled by A. J. Wauters and A, 
Buyf, was published at Brussels in 1895. The most important 
books in this bibliography are The Congo and Founding of its Free 
State, by (Sir) H. M. Stanley (London, 1805), and Le Congo, htstorifue, 
diploma^ue, physique, polUiam, iconomique, humamtaire et cdonsaie, 
by A. ebapaux (Brussels, 1894). Stanley's book is of histone im- 
portance, aescribing thO work ho and his helpers accomplished on 
the Cofigo betw«ett 1879 and 1884; and Chapaux's volume gives the 
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best general account of tlio Free State in convenient ske. The 
histoty section includes a valuable summary of the work of ex- 
ploration in the Congo basin from the days of David Livingstone 
up to 1893, V&at tndSpmdant du Congo^ by A. J . Waiiters (Brussels, 
1899), is a book of similar character to that of Cliapaux. Both 
Chapaux and Wauters deal with etlmology and zoology. Sir H, H, 
Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo ... (2 vols., I-ondon, 1908), 
largely geographical, historical, anthropological and philological 
studies based on the work of Grenfell. For geology see J. Comet, 
" Observations sur la gtologie du Congo occioental^^' Bull, soc* giol. 
belg. vols. X. and xi. (i89o«i897) ; tbtd, “ Les Formations post- 
primairca du bassin du Congo," Ann. sue, ghl, belg. vol. xxi. (1893- 
1894) ; G. F. J. Preumont, " Notes on the Geological Aspect of some 
of the North-Eastern Territories of the Congo Free State," Quart 
Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. bd. (1905). The economic aspect of the colony 
IS dealt with in Congo^ climate consHHUton du sol el hygiene ... by 
Bourguignon and five others (Brussels, 1898). The Fall of the Congo 
Arabs, by S. L. Hinde (London, 1897), is an account oi the cam- 
paigns of 1 892- 1 893 by an English surgeon who served as a captain 
m the state forces, the Congo State, by D. C. Boulger (London, 
1898), Droit et administration de VHat indipendant du Congo, by 
F, Cattier (of Brussels University) (Brussels, 1898), and VAfrique 
nouvelle, by E, Deschamps (professor de droit des gens at Louvain 
University) (Paris, 1903), arc treatises covering all branches of the 
state's activity, from me standpoint of admirers of the work of 
Leopold IL, in Africa. PVofessor Cattiei in a later work, &tude sur 
la Situation de I'Hat tnd&pendant du Congo (Brussels, 1906), severely 
criticized the Congo administration. Otlier indictments of Congo 
State methods are contained in La Question congolaise, by A. Ver- 
meersch (Brussels, 1906) ; 11 Congo (Rome, 1908), by Captain 
Bactari ; CivtUzaHon in Congoland, by H. R. Fox Bourne (London, 
1903); and King Leopold's Rule in Africa (London, 1904); Red 
Rubber (London, 1906) ; and A Memorial on Native Rights in the 
Land . . . (London, 1909), by E. 1 ). Morel. Ten Years in Equatona, 
by Major G. Casati (London, 1891), contains much information 
concerning the peoples, zoology, A'c , of tlie north-eastern parts of 
the state. (F. K C ) 

CONGREGATION (Lat. congregatw, a gathering together, 
from cum, with, and grex, gregis, a flock, herd), an assembly of 
persons, especially a body of such persons gathered together 
for religious worship, or the body of persons habitually attending 
a particular church, hence the basis of that .system of religious 
organization known as Congregationalism {q.v.). Apart from 
these, the more general meanings of the word, “ congregation 
is used in the English versions of the Old and New Testaments 
to translate the Hebrew words 'eddh and kdhdl, the whole 
community of the Israelites and the assembly of the people. 
The words “ assembly and “ congregation have been to a 
certain extent distinguished in the Revised Version, ‘‘ congrega- 
tion" being kept for 'eddh and ** assembly " for kdhdl. The 
Septuagint generally translates the first by crvi^aywy?/, the second 
by iKKXi)(ria (see J. H. Selbie, in Hastings’s Did. of Bible, s.v. 
“ Congregation," cf. “ Assembly," ib.). In the Roman Church 
"congregation" is applied to the committees of cardinals into 
whose hands the administration of the various departments 
ol the church is given (see Curia Romana). The committees 
of bishops who regulate the business at a general council of the 
church arc also known as "congregations." In the Roman 
Church there are several kinds of associations for religious 
purposes known by the generic name of " congregation " ; 
such are : (1) those branches of a particular order, which, for 
the stricter practice of the rules of their order, group themselves 
together under a special form of government and discipline, — 
thus theTrappists are a congregation of the Cistercians, the monks 
of Cluny and St Maur are congregations of the Benedictines ; 
(2) communities of religious under a common rule ; persons 
belonging to such communities have either taken no vows, or 
have not taken " solemn " vows ; of the many congregations 
of this class may be mentioned the Oratorians, the Oblates and 
the Lazarists ; (3) in France religious associations of the laity, 
male or female, joined t^ether for some religious, charitable or 
educational purpose (see France : Law and Insittuiions). Lastly 
" congregation " in secular usage is applied to two governing 
bodies at the university of Oxford, viz. the “ Ancient House of 
Congregation," in whom lies the granting and conferring of 
degrees, consisting of the vice-chancellor, proctors and " regent 
masters," and secondly the " Con^egation of the University of 
Oxford," created by the University of Oxford Act 1854, and 
consisting of all menfbers of convocation who are " resident," 


have passed 141 nights within 2 m« of Carfax during the 
preceding year. AH statutes must be passed by this congregation 
before introduction in convocation, and it alone has the power 
of amending statutes (see Oxford). At Cambridge University 
congregation is the term used of the meeting of the senate. In 
Scottish history, from the fact that the word occurs, in the sense 
of " church," frequently in the national covenant of 1537, the 
name of " congregation " was used of the Reformers. Generally 
and similarly the title of " lords of the congregation " was given 
to the signatories of the covenant. 

CONGREGATIONALISM, the name given to that type of church 
organization in which the autonomy of the local church, or body 
of persons wont to assemble in Christian fellowship, is funda- 
‘ mental. Varied as are the forms which this idea has assumed 
under varying conditions of time and place, it remains distinctive 
enough to constitute one of the three main types of ecclesiastical 
polity, the others being Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. 
Episcopacy in the proper sense, i.e. diocesan Episcopacy, repre- 
sents the principle of official rule in a monarchical form : Presby- 
terianism stands for the rule of an official aristocracy, exercising 
collective control through an ascending series of ecclesiastical 
courts. In contrast to both of these, which in different ways' 
express the principle of clerical or official authority, Congrega- 
tionalism represents the principle of democracy in religion. It 
regards church authority as inhering, according to the very 
genius of the Gospel, in each local body of believers, as a miniature 
realization of the whole Church, which can itself have onl^ 
an ideal corporate being on earth. But while in practice it is 
religious democracy, in theory it claims to be the most immediate 
form of theocracy, God Himself being regarded as ruling His 
people directly through Christ as Head of the Church, whethei 
Catholic or local. So viewed, Congregationalism is essentially a 
" high church " theory, as distinct from a high clerical one. It 
springs from the religious principle that each body of believers 
in actual church-fellowship must be free of all external human 
j control, in order the more fully to obey the will of God as con- 
veyed to conscience by His Spirit. Here responsibility and 
privilege are correlatives. This, the negative aspect of the 
congregational idea, has emerged at certain stages of its history 
I as Independency. Its positive side, with its sense of the wider 
! fellowship of " the Brotherhood " (i Pet. v. 9, cf. ii, 17), has 
expressed itself in varying degrees at different times, according 
as conditions were favourable or the reverse. But catholicity of 
feeling is inherent in the congregational idea of the church, 
inasmuch as it knows no valid use of the term intermediate 
between the local unit of habitual Christian fellowship and the 
church universal. On such a theory confusion between full 
Catholicity and loyalty to some partial expression of it is mini- 
mized, and the feeling for Christians as such, everywhere and 
under whatever name, is kept pure. 

The Congregationalism of the Apostolic Church was, to begin 
with, part of its heritage from Judaism. In the record of 
Christas own teaching the term " church " occurs only 
twice, once in the universal sense, as the true 
Messianic " Israel of God " (Matt, xvi, iS, cf. Gal. vi. tioJmiiem. 
16), and once in the local sense corresponding to the 
Jewish synagogue (Matt, xviii. 17). As Christianity passed to 
Gentile soil, the sovereign assembly (ecclesia) of privileged 
citizeas in each Greek city furnished an analogy to the latter 
usage. These, the two senses recognized by Congregationalism, 
remained the only ones known to primitive Christianity. Writing 
of the unity of the church as set forth by Paul in Ephesians, 
Dr Hort (The Christian Ecclesia, p. 168) says : " Not a word in 
the epistle exhibits the One Ecclesia as made up of many 
Ecclesiae. To each local Ecclesia St Paul ha.s ascribed a corre- 
sponding unity of its own; each is a body of Christand a sanctuary 
of God : but there is no grouping of them into partial whiles 
or into one great whole. The members which make up the One 
Ecclesia are not communities but individual men. The One 
Ecclesia includes all members of all partial Ecclesiae ; but its 
relations to them all are direct, not mediate. It is true that . . . 
St Paul anxiously promoted friendly intercourse and sympathy 
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between the scattered Ecclesiae ; but the unity of the universal 
Ecclesia as he contemplated it does not belong to this region: 
it is a bulk of theology and religion, not a fact of what we call 
ecclesiastical politics. 

Organization corresponded to the life distinctive of the new 
Ecclesia. This was one of essential equality among “ the 
saints ” or “ the brethren,’^ turning on common possession of 
and by the one Spirit of Christ. “ The whole congregation of the 
faithful was responsible for the whole life of the church— for 
its faith, its worship, and its discipline (Dale). All alike were 
“ priests unto God in Christ (Apoc. i. 6 ; i Pet. ii. 9) and en- 
trusted with prerogatives of moral jurisdiction (i Cor. vi. i ff.). 
** The Ecclesia itself^ i.e. apparently the sum of all its male adult 
members, is the primary body, and, it would seem, even the 
primary authority.” So says Dr Hort (p. 229), adding that 
“ the very origin and fundamental nature of the Ecclesia as a 
community of disciples renders it impossible that the principle 
should rightly become obsolete.” In the Apostolic age local 
office was determined, on the one hand, by the divine gifts 
(chansms) manifesting themselves in certain persons (i Cor. xii.; 
Rom. xii. 3 ff.) ; and on the other by the recognition of such 
gifts by the inspired common consciousnes.s of each Ecclesia 
(i Cor xvi. 15-18; I Thess. v. 12 ff.). In most cases this took 
formal effect in a setting-apart by prayer, sometimes with laying- 
on of hands. Such consecration, however, whatever its form, 
was a function of the local Ecclesia as a whole, acting through 
those of its members most fitted by gift or standing to be its 
representatives on the occasion. As to the specific officers thus 
called into being, whether for supervision or relief (i Cor. xii 28), 
the New Testament knows none in the local church superior 
to elders, the ruling order m Judaism also. “ Bishop ” (overseer) 
was “ mainly, if not always, not a title, but a description of the 
elder^s function ” (Hort, p. 232). Each church at first had at 
its head not a single chief pastor, but a plurality of elders 
( ^ bishops) acting as a college. 

In course of time tliere emerged from this presbyterial body 
a primus inter pares, t.e, a permanent leader, to whom henceforth 
the description “ bishop ” tended to be restricted This is the 
“ monarchical episcopate ” which first meets us in the letters 
of Ignatius, early in the 2nd century (see Ciutrcii History). 
But whatever its exact attributes, as he conceived it, it was 
still strictly a congregational office. Each normal church had 
its own bishop or pastor, as well as its presbytery and body of 
deacons. “ One city, one church (‘ parish ^ in the ancient 
sense) with its bishop,” was the rule.^ Hence ” if we are to give 
a name to these primitive communities with their bishops, 

* congregational ’ will describe them better than ‘ diocesan * ” 
(Sunday, Exponior, III. viii. p. 333) Nor did this slate of things 
change so soon as is often supposed. It persisted in the mam 
during the 2nd and 3rd centuries, and only faded before the 
growing influence of metropolitan or diocesan bishops in the 4th 
century. These, the bishops in the first instance of provincial 
capitals, gradually acquired a control over their episcopal 
brethren in lesser cities, analogous to that of the civil governor 
ove^ other provincial officials. Indeed the development of the 
whole hierarchy above the congregational bishop was largely 
influenced by the imperial system, especially after Church and 
State came into alliance under Constantine. 

This sacrifice of local autonomy was in a measure prepared for 
by an earlier centralizing movement proper to the churches 
themselves, whereby those in certain areas met in conference or 
** synod ” to formulate a common policy on local problems. 
Such inter-church meetings cimnot be traced back beyond the 
latter half of the 2nd century, and were purely ad hoc and 
informal, called to consider specific questions like Montanism and 
Easter observance. Nor were they at first confined to church 
officers, much less to bishops, but included ** the faithful ” of 
all sorts (Euseb. Hist* Eccl, v. j6, p* lo), and were in fact “ counqls 
composed of whole churches ” {ex umvetsis ecclestis), where 

* An ancient city generally included a district around it, dwelleis 
in which would go ecclesiastically, as well as politically, with those 
living within the city proper^ | 
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there was a true representation of the whole C'hristian name ” 
(Tert. De Jejun. 13). In a word, they were “ councils of 
churches ” {id. De Pud. 10) and not merely of church officers. 
Naturally, however, as the areas represented inrre4ised, the 
more indirect and partial became the representation possible. 
Thus far, however, synods were still compatible with local 
autonomy and so with Congregationalism. But ai* the idea 
that bishops were successors of the apostles came to prtwail, 
presbyters, though sharing in the deliberations, gradually ceased 
to share In the voting ; while synods insensibly acquired more 
and more coercive control over the churches of the area repre- 
sented. Yet the momentous change which finally crushed out 
Congregationalism, by substitution of legal coercion for moral 
suasion as the final means of securing unity, came relatively late 
m the history of the ancient Catholic Church. 

The seat of authority in Discipline, the means by which the 
church strives to preserve the Christian standard of living from 
serious dishonour in its own members, is the touch-stone ol 
church politics. The local Ecclesia in the Apostolic age was 
Itself responsible for the conduct of its members (i Cor. vi. i ff. 
and the Epistles passim). ” If a man will not hear the church/’ 
when the local church-meeting utters the mind of Christ on a 
moral issue, he has rejected the final court of appeal and is 
Ipso facto self-excomnumicate (Matt, xviii. 17). This remains 
the working rule of ante-Nicene Christianity Indeed Cvprian 
plainly lays it down that the church members must withdraw 
from sinful officers, since the people itself in the main has 
power either of choosing worthy priests (bishops) or of refusing 
unworthy ones ” {Ep. 67. 3). 

On the whole, then, Congregationalism, the self-government of 
each local church, prevailed for the most part during the first 
two and a half centuries of Christianity, and with it a church life 
which, with all its developments of ministry and ritual, icmained 
fundamentally popular m basis (cf. T. M. Lindsay, The Church 
and the Ministry in the Earlv Centuries, p. 2t;9 and passim). 
The central idea was the sanctity of the church-members as 
such, rather than of the ministiy as a clcucal oidcr. This is 
implied in the oldest ordination rules and forms of prayer, such 
as those underlying the “ Canons of Hippulytus ” and related 
collections. It is also implied m the congregational form and 
.spirit of the earliest liturgies ; but most of all m the discipline 
of the church before Constantine. But from the time of Cyprian 
(a.d. 250) the idea of the ministry as clergy or priesthood gained 
ground, parallel with the more mixed quality of those admitted 
by baptism to the status of “ the faithful,” and with the increas- 
ingly sacramental conception of the means of grace. 

In both respects the reflex action of the Novatianist and 
Donatist controversies upon Catholicism was disastrous lo the 
earlier idea of diurch-fellowship. Formal and technical tests of 
membership, such as the reception of sacraments from a duly 
authorized clergy, came to replace Christ’s own test of character. 
The church ceased even to be thought of as a society of “ saints,” 
or to be organized on that basis. The gulf between the ‘‘ laity ” 
and “ clergy ” went on widening during the 5th and 6th centuries; 
and the people, stripped of their old prerogatives (save in form 
here and there), passed into a spiritual pupillage which was one 
distinctive note of the medieval Church. In such a Catholic 
atmosphere Congregationalism could have no being, save among 
little groups of men who protested against the existing order. 
These, in proportion as they revived a primitive type of piety, 
tended to recover also some of its forms of organization. “ They 
bore witness to the loss of the true idea of the Christian church,” 
though they did not avail to restore it. Still, a good deal of 
semi-congregationalism probably did exist m obscure ciides 
which preluded the wider Reformation and were merged in it. 
So was it among the Waldenses, who reasserted the priesthood 
of all believers : still more among the Lollards,^ who produced 

® So npt only the DtdacM (xv. 3, cf. xiv. i, 2), but also Tertullian 
(Apol. ch. 39), and even Cypnan and the 4th-cenlury Apostolic 
ConstittUions (ii. 47), as well as the Dtdascaha^ its 3id-ccntury basis. 

• G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (1899) I W. H, 
Summers, Our Lollard Ancestors (1906), pp. 51, 92, 109 ff. 

VI. 30 
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a “ conventicle type of Christian fellowship, supplementary 
to attendance at the parish church. This, while far short of 
theoretic Congregationalism, was a prophecy of it. 

Congregationalism proper, as a theory of the organi^sed 
Christian life contemplated in the New Testament, re-emerges 
only at the Reformation, with its wide recovery of 
stirh aspects of evangelic experience as acceptance 
tiottMihm, with God and constant access to Him through the sole 
mediation of Christ. The practical corollary of this, 
“ tlie Priesthood of Believers,'^ though grasped by Luther {cf. 
Lindsay, Hist of the Reformatton, i. 435 if.) and continental 
reformers generally, was not fully carried out by them in church 
organization. This was due partly to a sense that only here and 
there was there a body of believers ripe for the congregational 
form of church-fellowship, which Luther himself regarded as the 
New Testament ideal (Dale, pp. 40-43), partly to fear of Ana- 
baptism, the radical wing of the Reformation movement, which 
first strove to recover primitive Christianity apart altogether 
from traditional forms. In certain Anabaptist circles the 
primitive idea of a ** covenant ** between believers and God as 
conditioning all their life, especially one with another, was re- 
vived (Champlin Burrage, The Church-Covenant Idea^ Phila- 
delphia, 1904). Their local church life, as moulded by this idea 
(found even in the church constitution adopted by HjCsse in 
1526), was congregational in type. But Anabaplism was not to 
remain an abiding force on the continent ; and though colonies 
of its exiles settled in England, they did not produce the Congre- 
gationalism which sprang up there under Elizabeth. This was 
continuous rather with the J.ollard type of secret congregation 
existing m various places, especially in London and the adjacent 
counties, at the opening of the 16th century and later (c.g the 

Known Men ” at Amersham and elsewhere, Dale, pp. 58 f. 6t). 
Already in 1550 Strype refers to certain “ sectaries ” in Essex 
and Kent, as “ the first that made separation Irom the Reformed 
Church of England, having gathered congregations of their own.’^ 
Then, during Mary’s reign, secret congregations met under the 
leadership of Protestant clergy, and, wlien these were lacking, 
even of laymen. But these private assemblies of the professors 
in these hard times,” as Strype calls them, were congregational 
simply by accident. On Elizabeth’s accession they ceased to 
assemble, until it was plain that she did not intend a radical 
reformation. Then only did som^ of their members resume secret 
assembly, with a more definite view to conformity in all things 
to the New Testament type and that alone. 

Still, the development of congregational churches proper was 
gradual, the result of constant study of the Word of God ” in 
the light of experience. The process can be traced most clearly 
in London.* There, owing to measures taken in 1 565-1566 to 
enforce clerical subscription to the authorized order of worship, 
especially touching vestments, certain persons of humble station 
began to assemble in houses foi preaching and ministering the 
sacraments ” (Grindal’s Remains, Ixi.). This led in June 1567 
to the arrest of some fifteen out of a hundred men and women 
met in Plumbers’ Hall (ostensibly for a wedding), none of whom, 
to judge from the eight examined, was a minister. Probably 
they were not long kept in prison, for six of them were among a 
similar body of 77 persons ** found together ” in a private house 
on March 4, 1568, the leaders of whom were imprisoned, and 
liberated only after “ one whole year,” early in May 1569 (ibid. 
pp. 316 f!.). Perhaps it was between 1567 and 1568 that they 
began to organize themselves more fully in conjunction with 
four or five of the suspended clergy, with elders and deacons of 
their own appointing (Grmdal, Zurich Letters, Ixxxii. ; Remains, 

^ Here m 1 561 appeared A Confession of faith^ made by common 
consent of dtvefs reformed Churches beyond the sects , wUh an Exhor- 
tation to the Reformation of the Church. It advocated “ the polity 
that our Saviour Jcku*? Christ hath established," with ''pastors, 
supermtciides, deacons ", so that " all true pastors have ctjual 
power and authority . . . and for this cause, that no church ought 
to pretend any rule or lordship over other " ; and none ought ‘^to 
thrust himself into the government of the Church [aa ordination 
at large], but that it ought to be done by election." See Burrage, 
The Church-Covenant Idea^ p. 43. 


IxL). This act of ordaining ministers, probably after the Genevan 
order— which they certainly used from May 1568 — and their 
excommunication of certain deserters from their “ church ” (so 
Grindal), clearly mark the fact that this body of some 200 persons 
had now deliberately taken up a position outside the national 
church,, as being themselves a church ” in a truer sense than 
any parish church, inasmuch as they conformed to the primitive 
pattern. Their ideal is embodied in a manifesto set forth about 

1570 under the title The True Marks of Chrisfs Church, &c., 
and signed by Richard Fytz, Minister,” as being “ the order of 
the Privy Church in London, which by the malice of Satan is 
falsely slandered.” 

. " The minds of them that by the strength and working of tlie 
Almighty, our Lord Jesus Christ, liave set their hands and hearts to 
the pure, unmm^ledand sincere worshipping of God, according to his 
blessed and glorious Word in all things, only abolishing and abhor- 
ring all traditions and inventions of man whatsoever, m the same 
Religion and Service of our Lord God, knowing this always, that 
the true and afflicted Church of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
either liath, or else ever more continually under the cross striveth 
for to have, 

" First and foremost, the Glorious word and Evangel preached, 
not in bondage and subjection by episcopal licence], but freely 
and purely. 

" Secondly, to have the Sacraments ministered purely, only and 
altogether according to the institution and good wmde of the 
Lord Jesus, without any tradition or invention of man. 

" And last of all, to have not the filthy Canon law, but disciphne 
only and altogether agreeable to the same heavenly and almighty 
woido of our good Lord, Jesus Christ." 

Here we have essential Congregationalism, formulated for 
the first time in England as the original and genuine Christian 
polity, and as such binding on those loyal to the Head of the 
Church. All turns, as we see from the petition addressed in 

1571 to the queen by twenty-seven persons (the majority women, 
possibly wives in some cases of men in prison), upon the duty 
of separation with a view to purity of Christian fellowship 
(2 Cor. vi. 17 f), and upon moral discipline “ by the strength 
and sure warrant of the Lord’s good word, as in Matt, xviii. 
15-18 (i Cor. V.) ” were it only in a church of “ two or three ” 
gathered in the Name. Whatever may be thought of their 
application of these principles, there is no mistaking the deeply 
religious aim of these separatists for conscience’ sake, viz. the 
realizing of the Christian ideal in personal conduct, in a fellow- 
ship of souls alike devoted to the Highest ; nor can it be doubted 
that the mingled ” communion of the parish churches made 
church “ fellowship ” in the apostolic sense a practical impossi- 
bility. This was confessed alike by the bishops (e.g. Whitgift) 
and by the Puritans, who maintained the paramount duty of 
remaining within the queen’s church and there working for the 
further reformation which they recognized as sadly needed by 
English religion. But the radical Puritans ” (the above 
documents in the State Paper Office are endorsed “ Bishop of 
London : Puritans ”) felt that this meant treason to the Headship 
of Christ in His Church ; and that until the prince should set 
aside the superstition and commandments of men,” and “ send 
forth princes and ministers [like another Josiah], and give them 
the Book of the Lord, that thc)'' may bring home the people of 
God to the purity and truth of the apostolic Church,” they 
could do no other than themselves live after that divine ideal. 
They were not separated of their own choice, but by the word 
of God acting on their consciences. 

Refonnation without tarrying for Anie ” was the burden 
laid on the heart of the Congregational pioneers in 1567-1571 ; 
and it continued to press heavily on many, both ‘‘ Separatists ” 
and conforming Puritans ” (to use the nicknames used by 
foes), before it became written theory in Robert Browne’s work 
under that tide, published at Middelburg in Holland in 1582 
(see Bkowne, Robert). The story of the many attempts made 
in the interval by forward ” or advanced Puritans to secure 
vital religious fellowship within the queen’s Church, and of the 
few cases in which these shaded off into practical Separatism, 
is still wrapped in some obscurity.® But tentative efforts within 

* See, however, The Presbyterian Movement in the retgn of Queen 
Elixabeth^ as illustrated by the Minute Book of the Dedham Classes, 
(Camden Society, 3rd series, vol. viii., 1905). 
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parochial limits, by accuBtoming the more godly sort to feel an 
inner bond pecdiar to themselves, prepared many for the 
congregational idea of the church, and on the other hand made 
them feel more than ever dissatisfied with the “ mixed ” services 
of the parish church. It seemed to them impossible that vital 
religion could be inculcated, unless there were other guarantee 
for ministerial fitness than episcopal licensing, unless in fact the 
godly in each parish had a voice in deciding whether a man was 
called of God to minister the Word of God (see C. Burrage,; The 
True Story of Robert Browne, pp. 7, ii f.). But this implied the 
gathering of the earnest “ professors ” in each locality into a 
definite body, committed to the Gospel as their law of life. 
Such a “ gathered church ” emerges as the great desideratum 
with Robert Browne, between 1572, when he graduated, at 
Cambridge, and 1580-1581, when he first defined his Separatist 
theory. It involved for him a definite “ covenant ’’ entered 
into by all members of the church, with God and with Gocl’s 
people, to abide by ChTist’s laws as ruling all their conduct, 
individually and collectively. 

It has been debated how far Browne derived this idea from Dutch 
Anabaptists in Norwich and elsewhere Doubtless the “ covenant " 
idea was most characteristic of Anabaptists. But tliey connected 
it closely with adult baptism, whereas Browne enjoined baptism 
lor the children of those already in covenant, and in no case taught 
rc-baptism. Thus he evidently made “ the willing covenant " of 
conscious faith the essence of the matter, and regarded the sign or 
seal as secondary. Considering, then, his other diherences from 
Anabaptist theories, and the absence of any hint to the contrary 
in his own autobiographical references, “ it is safe to affirm that he 
held no conscious indebtedness to the Anabaptists ” (Williston 
Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Con^reg , New York, 1893, p 16) 
If he adopted ideas then in the an, whether of Anabaptist or olhci 
origin (see p 706, footnote i), he did so as seeing them in Scripture. 

From Browne’s idea of a holy people, covenanted to walk 
after Christ’s mind and will, all else flowed, as is set forth in his 
Book which sheweth the life and manners of all true Chnstiam 
As it may be called the primary classic of congregational theory, 
its leading principles must here be summarized Hearing the 
word of God unto obedience being due to “ the gift of His Spirit 
to His children,” every church member is a spiritual person, 
with a measure of the spirit and office of King, Priest and Prophet, 
to be exercised directly under the supreme Headship of Christ. 
Thus mutual oversight and care are among the duties of the 
members of Christ’s body ; while their collective inspiration, 
enabling them to “ try the gifts of godliness ” of specially endowed 
fellow-members, is the divine warrant in election to church 
office. Thus the ” authority and office ” of church governors ” 
is not derived from the people, but from God, “ by due consent 
and agreement of the church.” Conference between sister 
churches for counsel is provided for ; so that, while autonomous, 
they do not live as isolated units. Such were the leading features 
of Browne’s Congregationalism, as a polity distinct from both 
Episcopacy and Presbyteriani.sm. Any varieties in the con- 
gregational genus which emerge later on, keep within his general 
outlines. To this fact the very nickname “ Brownists,” usually 
given to early Separatists ” by accident, but Congregationalists 
m essence, is itself witness. 

“ The kingdom of God was not to be begun by whole parishes, 
but rather of the worthiest, were they never so fcw'.” This 
sentence from Browne’s spiritual autobiography contains the 
root of tlie whole matter, and explains the title of his other 
chief work, also of 1582, A Treatise of Reformation without 
tarrying for any, and of the wickedness of those Preachers which 
will not reform till the Magistrate command or compel them. Here 
he, first of known English writers, sets forth a doctrine which, 
while falling short of the Anabaptist theory that the civil ruler 
has no standing in the affairs of the Church, in that religion is 
a matter of the individual conscience before God, yet marks a 
certain advance upon current views. Magistrates have not 
that authority over the church os to be . * . spiritual Kings 
. . . but only to rule the commonwealth in all outward 
justice. . . , And therefore also because the Church is in a 
commonwealth, it is of their charge ; that is, concerning the 
outward provision and outward justice, they are to look to it. 
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But to compel religion, to pknt churches by power, and to force 
a submission to ecclesiastical government by laws and penalties, 
lielongeth not to them . . . neither yet to the Church ” 
{Treatise, &c., p. 12). Here Browne distinguishes acceptance of 
the covenant relation with God (religion) and the forming or 
” planting ” of churches on the basis of God's covenant (with 
its laws of government), from the enforcing of the covenant 
voluntarily accepted, w^hether by church-cxcommunication or 
by civil penalties^thc latter only m cases of flagrant impiety, 
such os idolatry, blasphemy or Sabbath-breaking, In virtue of 
this distinction which implied that the nation was not actually 
in covenant with God, he taught a relative toleration. In this 
he was in advance even of most Separatists, who held witli 
Barrow ^ ** that the Prince ought to compel all their subjects 
to the beating of God’s Word in the public exercises of the 
church.” As, however, the prince might approve a false type 
of Church, in spite of what they both assumed to be the dear 
teaching of Scripture, and should so far be resisted, Browne 
and Barrow found themselves practically in the same attitude 
towards the prince’s religious coercion. It was part of their 
higher allegiance to the King of kings. 

Between 1580 and 1581, when Browne formed in Norwich the 
first known church of this order on definite scriptural theory, 
and October 1585, when, being convinced that the times were 
not yet ripe for the realization of the perfect polity, and taking 
a more charitable view of the established Church, he yielded to 
the pressure brought to bear on him by his kinsman Lord 
Burgliley, so far as partially to conform to parochial public 
worship as defined by law (see Browne, Robert), the history of 
(Congregationalism is mainly that of Browne and of his writings. 
Their effect was considerable, to judge from a royal proclamation 
against them and those of his friend Robert Harrison, issued in 
June 1583. But the repression of “ sectaries ” was now, and 
onwards until the end of the reign, so severe as to prevent much 
action on these lines. Still Sir Walter Raleigh’s rhetorical 
estimate of ‘‘ near 20,000 ” Brownists existing m England in 
April 1593, at least means something. We hear ^ of “ Brownists ” 
m London alx)ut 1585, while the London petitioners of 1592 reler 
to their fellows in “ other gaols throughout the land ” ; and the 
True Confession of 1596 specifics Norwich, Gloucester, Bury 
St Edmunds, as well as ” many other places of the land.” But 
of organized cliurches we can trace none in I^ngland, until we 
come in 1586 to Giccnwood and Bairow, the men whose devotion 
to a cause in which they felt the irnptTative call of God seems 
to have rallied into church-fellowship the Separatists in London, 
whether those of Fytz’s day or those later convinced by the 
failure of the Puritan efforts at reform and by the writings of 
Browne. At what exact date this London church — which had a 
more or less continuous history down to and lieyond 1624 — ^was 
actually formed, is open to doubt. It was only in September 
1592 that it elected officers, viz. a pastor (Francis Johnson), 
a teacher (Greenwood), two deacons and two elders. Yet as 
Barrow held that a church could exist prior to its ministry, this 
settles nothing. 

In 1 589 Greenwood and Barrow composed “ A true Description 
out of the Word of God of the visible Church,” which represents 
the ideal entertainecl in their circle. It was practically identical 
with that set forth by Browne in 1582, though they were at 
pains to deny personal connexion with him whom they now 
regarded as an apostate. “ The Brownist and the Barrowist 
go hand in hand together.” So was it said in 1602 ; and there 
is no good ground (see Powicke, pp. 105 ff., 126 f.) for distin- 
guishing the theories of the tv/o leaders as to the authority of 

* See F. J. Powickc, Henry Bairow (1900), pp 128 f , for bis views 
on the topic. 

2 to all honebt leaders in State, tu? well as in Church, as it was 
m Israel when a king like Plezckiah restored the Covenant and then 
set aborut enforcing obedience to it. The problem of interpretaiton 
of the Divine Will, especially in the case of the “papist “ or tradi- 
tionalist, lay beyond their vision at the time Hence thcii doctnrwi 
was not really one of freedom of conscience or toleration. 

* S Brcdwcli, The Rasxng of tJie Foundations of Brownisme (1588). 
p. 135. See also F. J. Powicke, ” Lists of the Early Separatists. ’ 
m Cong, Hist, Soc, Transactions, i. 146 ff. 
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elders. Both equally teach the supremacy of ** the whole 
church ” in all discipline, including that upon elders or officers 
generally, if need arise. Possibly Barrow laid more stress also 
on the orderly “ rules of the Word ” to be followed in all church 
actions, and so conveyed a rather different impression. 

After the execution of Greenwood, Barrow and the ex-Puritan 
Penry (a recent recruit to Separatism), in the spring of 1503, 
it seemed to some that Separatism was “ in effect extinguished.” 
This was largely true for the time as regards England, thanks 
to the rigour of Archbishop Whitgift, aided by the new act which 
left deniers of the queen’s power in ecclesiastical matters no 
option but to leave the realm. Even this hard fate the bulk 
of the London church was ready to endure. Gradually they 
resumed church-fellowship in Amsterdam, where they chose 
the learned Henry Ainsworth as teacher, in place of Green- 
wood, but elected no new pastor, as they expected Francis 
Johnson (1562-1618) soon to he released and to rejoin them. 
This he did at the end of 1597, after a vain attempt to find 
asylum under his countrv’s flag ^ in Newfoundland. It was 
here and now that divergent ideals as to the powers of the 
eldership really emerged. Johnson, a man autocratic by nature, 
and leaning to his old Presbyterian ideals on the point, held that 
the church had no power to control its elders, once elected, in 
their exercise of discipline, much less to depose them ; while 
Ainsworth, true to Barrow and the old way ” as he claimed, 
sided with those who made the church itself supreme throughout. 
The church divided on the issue ; but neither section has further 
historical importance. Far otherwise was it with the church 
which was formed originally at Gainsborough (? 1602), by 
“ professors ” trained under zealous Puritan clergy in the dis- 
trict where Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire and Lincolnshire meet, 
but which about 1606 reorganized itself for reasons of con- 
venience into two distinct churches, meeting at Gainsborough 
and m Scrooby Manor House. Ere long these were forced to seek 
refuge, in 1607 and 1608 respectively, at Amsterdam, whence the 
Scrfiobv church moved to Leiden in 1609 (Bradford s History 
oj Plymouth Plantattonj chs. 1-3). The permanent issues of 
the Gainsborough- Amsterdam church are connected with the 
origins of the Baptist wing of Congregationalism, through John 
vSmyth and 'Fhomas Helwys. As for the Scrooby-Leiden church 
under John Robinson (</.^^), it was in a sense the direct parent 
of historical “ C()ngr(‘gationalism ” alike in Filngland and America 
(sec below, section American), 

Separatism was now passing into Congregationalism,^ both 
in sentiment and in language. The emphasis changes from 
protest to calm exposition. In the freer atmosphere of Holland 
the exiles lose the antithetical attitude, with its narrowing and 
exaggerative tendency, and gain breadth and balance in the 
assertion of their distinctive testimony. This comes out in the 
writings both of Robinson and of Henry Jacob, both of whom 
passed gradually from Puritanism to Separatism at a time when 
the silencing of some 300 Puritan clergy by the Canons of 1604, 
and the exercise of the royal supremacy under Archbishop 
Bancroft, brought these “ brethren of the Second Separation ” 
mlo closer relations with the earlier Separatists. In a work of 
t6io, the sequel to his Dtvine Beginning and Institution of 
(liri'it's true Visible and Ministerial Churchy Jacob describes ‘‘ an 
entire and independent ^ body-politic,” “ endued with power 
immediately under and from Christ, as every proper church is 
and ought to be.” But his claim for independent ” churches 
no longer denies that true Christianity exists within parish 
assemblies. Similarly Robinson wrote about 1620 a Treatise 
of the Lawfulness of hearing of the Ministers of the Church of 
England which shows a larger catholicity of feeling than his 

^ So the Amsterdam church petitioned James, on his accession, 
to allow them to live in their native land on the same terms as French 
and Dutch churches on English soil (see Walker, op, at, 75 foil.). 

® Tlie abstract term dates only trom the i8th century But 
“ congregational (<iue to the rendering of ecclesia by congrega- 
tion in early English Bibles) appears about 1642, to judge from 
the New English Diciwnarv 

* “ Independent " is not yet u.sed technically, as it came to be 
about 1640. 


earlier Justificatim of Separation (i6io). These semi-separatists 
still set great store by the church-covenant, in which they bound 
themselves ” to walk together in all God’s ways and ordinances, 
according as He had already revealed, or should further make 
them known to them.” But they realized that “ the Lord had 
more truth and light yet to break forth of his Holy Word ” j 
and this gave them an open-minded and tolerant spirit, which 
continued to mark the cWch in Plymouth Colony, as distinct 
from the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. Such, then, was the 
type of church formed in 1616 by Henry Jacob in London. It 
was founded under the tolerant Archbishop George Abbot (1562- 
1633), and would have been content with toleration such as the 
I^rench and Dutch churches in England enjoyed. But Charles I. 
and Archbishop Laud would make no terms with deniers of 
royal supremacy in religion, and in 1632 this church was 
persecuted. 

Besides such regular churches in London and the provinces 
under the early Stuarts, there were also numerous ” conventicles ” 
composed of very humble folk, such as the eleven about London 
which Bishop Joseph Hall (1574-1656) reports in 1631, and 
which he states in 1640 had grown to some eighty. In these 
latter the earlier Brownist or even Anabaptist spirit probably 
prevailed. Further there was arising a new type of ” Inde- 
pendent,” to use the term now coming into use. Conjoint 
repression of civil and religious liberty had made thoughtful 
men ponder matters of church polity. The majority, indeed, 
even of determined opponents of personal rule in state and 
church favoured Presbyterianism, particularly before 1641, 
when Henry Burton’s Protestation Protested brought before 
educated men generally the principles of Congregationalism, 
as distinct from Puritanism, by applying them to a matter of 
practical politics. But besides this telling pamphlet and the 
controversy which ensued, the experieni'e of New England as 
to the practicability of Congregationalism, at least in that 
modified form known as the “ New England Way,” produced a 
growing impression, especially on parliament. lienee even 
before the Westminster Assembly met in July 1643, Indeperui- 
ency could reckon among its friends men of distinction in the 
state, like Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, Lord Saye and Selc ; 
while Milton powerfully pleaded the power of Truth to take care 
of herself on equal terms. In the Assembly, too, its champions 
were fit, if few. They included Thomas Goodwin and Philip 
Nye, who had practised this polity during exile abroad and now 
strove to avert the substitution of Presbyterian uniformity for 
the Episcopacy which, as the ally of absolutism, had alienated 
Its own children (see Presbyterianism). Yet the “ Five Dis- 
senting Brethren ” would have failed to secure toleration even 
for themselves as Congregationalists — such was the dread felt by 
the assembly for Anabaptists, Antinomians, and othci “ sec- 
taries ” — had it not been for the vaguer, but widespread Inde- 
pendency existing in parliament and in the army. Here, then, 
we meet with a distinction (cf. Dale, p. 374 f! ) of moment for the 
Commonwealth era, between “ Independency ” as a principle 
and ‘‘ Congregationalism ” as an ideal of church polity. 
Independency, like Nonconformity, is primarily a negative term. 
“ It simply affirms the right of any society of private persons to 
meet together for worship . . without being interfered with ^ 
by any external authority.” Such a right may be asserted on 
other theories than the congregational or even the Christian. 
Congregationalism, however, denotes a positive theoiy of the 
organization and powers of Christian churches,” having as 
corollary independency of external control, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical. ** Historically the two terms have been used 
interchangeably ” during the last two hundred years. But under 
the Commonwealth many professed the one without fully 
accepting the other. 

During the Civil War Congregationalism broadened out into re- 
ciprocal relations with the national life and history. Thenceforth 

* The opposite of this external Independency, admission of civil 
oversight even for churches enjoying internal ecclesiastical self- 

f ovemment, was also common, being the outcome of the traditional 
^untan altitude to the state. See A. Mackennal, The Evolution 
of Congregationalism (1901), pp. 43 ff. 
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it involves not only the story of Nonconformity and the 
growth of religious liberty^ but also the whole development of 
modern England. To sketch even in outline “ The Evolution of 
Congregationalism in correspondence with so complex an 
environment is here impossible. Only ssalient points can be 
indicated. 

During the Protectorate, with its practical establishment of 
Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists, the position of 
Congregationalism was really anomalous, in so far as any of its 
pastors became parish ministers,^ and so received “ public 
maintenance ” and were expected to administer the sacraments 
to all and sundry. But the Restoration soon changed matters, 
and by forcing Presbyterians and Congregationalists alike into 
Nonconformity, placed the former, instead of the latter^ in the 
anomalous position. In practice they became Independents, 
after trying in some cases to create voluntary presbyteries, like 
Baxter’s Associations, adopted partially in 1653-1660, in spite 
of repressive legislation. But though Presbyterians did not in 
many instances become Congregationalists also, until a later date, 
the two types of Puritanism were drawn closer together in the 
half-century after 1662, The approximation was mutual. Both 
had given up the strict jure dtvino theory of their polity as 
apostolic. The Congregationalism of the Savoy Declaration 
(Oct. 12, 1658), agreed on by representatives — the majority 
non-ministerial — from 120 churches, is one tempered by ex- 
perience gained in Holland and New England, as well as in the 
Westminster Assembly. Hence when, aker the Toleration Act 
of 1689, a serious attempt was made to draw the two types 
together on the basis of Head^ of Agreement assented to by the 
United Ministers in and about London, formerly called Presbyterian 
and Congregational, the basis partook of both (much after the 
fashion of the New England Way), though on the whole it 
favoured Congregationalism (see Dale, pp. 474 ff.). In many 
trust-deeds of this date (which did not contain doctrinal clauses), 
and for long after, the phrase “ Presbyterian or Independent ” 
occurs. Yet the two gradually drifted apart again owing to 
doctrinal differences, emerging first on the ('alvimstic doctrine of 
grace, such as broke up the joint “ Merchants’ Lecture ” started 
m 1672 in Pinners’ Hall, and next on C'hristology. In both 
cases the Congregationalists took the “ high,” the Presbyterians 
the “ moderate ” view. These specific differences revealed 
different religious tendencies,’^ the one type bc‘ing more warmly 
Evangelical, the other more “ rational ” and congenial in temper 
with 18th-century Deism. The theological division was accentu- 
ated by the Salters’ Hall Controversy (1717-1719), which, 
nominally touching religious liberty versus subscription, really 
involved differences as to Trinitarian doctrine. Ere long 
Arianism and Socinianism were general among English Presby- 
terians (see Unitarianism). Congregationalists, on the other 
hand, whether Independents or Baptists, remained on the whole 
Trinitarians, largely perhaps in virtue of their very polity, with 
its intimate relation between the piety of the people and that of 
the ministry. Yet the relation of Congregational polity to its 
religious ideal had already become less intimate and conscious 
than even half a century before : the system was held simply as 
one traditionally associated with a serious and unworldly piety. 

Church privileges ” meant to many only the sacred duty of 
electing their own ministry and a formal right of veto on the 
proposals of pastor and deacons. The fusion into one office of 
the functions of “ elders ” and “ deacons ” (still distinguished 
in the Savoy Declaration of 1658) was partly at least a symptom 
of the decay of the church-idea in its original fulness, a decay 
itself connected with the general decline in spiritual intensity 
which marked i8th-ceniury religion, after the overstrain of the 
preceding age. Yet long before the Evangelical Revival proper, 

^ For the distinction between Gathered ’* and “ Re-formed *’ 
churches in this connexion, see Dale, p. 376. 

8 A paratllel is afforded by the history of Congregationalism in 
Scotland, which arose early m the 19th century through the evan- 
gelistic fervour of the Haldanes in an era of “ ‘moderatism " ; also 
by the rise of the kindred Evangelical Union, shortly before the 
Disruption in 1843. 'i’hose two movements coalesced in a single 
Congregational Union in 1897. 
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partial revivals of a warmer piety occurred in certain circle's ; 
and among the Independents in particular the new type of 
hymnody initiated by Isaac Watts (1707) helped not a little. 

The Methodist movement touched all existing t} pcs of English 
religion, but none more than C'ongregationahsm. While the 
** rational ” Presbyterians were repelled by it as “ enthusiasm,” 
the Independents had .sufficient in common with its spirit to 
assimilate — after some distrust of its special ways and docliincs — 
its passion of Christlike pity for ” those! out of the wav,” and so 
to take their share in the wider evangelization of the people and 
the Christian philanthropy whadi flowed from the new inspira- 
tion. For underneath obvious differences, like the Arminian 
theology of the Wesleys and the Presbyterian tyjie of their 
organization, theie was latent affinity betw^een a ” melhodist 
society ” and the original congregational idea of a church ; 
and in practice Methodism, oiitsule the actual tontrol ot the 
Wesleys, in various w^ays worked out into ('ongregationahsm 
(sec Mackennal, op. ctt. pp 15611 , Dale, pp. 5830.). So was 
it in the long run with the Countess of Huntingdon’s ( onnexiuri, 
springing friim Whitefield’s CalvinisUc wing of the Revival, 
not to mention the congregational strain in sonu' minor Methodist 
churches. 

But whilst Congregationalism grew thereby in numliers and 
m a sense of mission to all sorts and conditions of men — lack of 
which was one of the disabilities due in part to its sectarian 
position before the law (see Mackennal, pp. 142 ff.) — it modifu'd 
not only its Calvinism but also its old church ideal ^ in the process. 
During most of the next century it inclined to an individualism 
uniempered by a sense of mystic union with Cod and in Him 
with all men (see Dale, pp. 387 ft., for an estimate of these and 
other changes). It lost, however, its ex( Insive spirit Its pulpit, 
which had always been the centre of power in the churcht'S, 
has for a century or more taken a wider range of influence m 
a succession of notable preachers. Congregationalists generally 
have been to the fore m attempts to apply Christian principles 
to matters of social, municipal, national and international 
importtince. 'J'hey have been steady friends of foreign missions 
m the most catholic form (supporting the London Missionary 
Society, founded m 1795 on an inter-demominational basis), of 
temperance, popular education and international peace. Their 
weakness as a denomination has lam latterly m their very 
catholicity of sympathy. Thus it was left to the Oxford Revival, 
with its emphasis on certain aspects of the Church idea, to help 
to re-awaken in many Congregationalists a due feeling for 
specific church-fellowship, which was the mam passion with 
tiieir forefathers. Another mflucnce making m the same dncc- 
tion, but in a different spirit, was the Broad Church ideal 
represented in various forms by Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, 
F. W. Robertson of Brighton and F. D Maurue. In the last 
of these the conception of Chiist’s Headship of the human race 
assumed a specially inspiring form. This conception, m a more 
definitely Biblical and Christian shape, attained forcible expres- 
sion in the writings of R. W. Dale of Birmingham, the most 
influential Congregationalist in the closing decades of the 19th 
century, in whom lived afresh the high Congregationalism of the 
early Separatists. 

Modern Congregationalism, as highly sensitive to the Zeitgeist 
and its solvent influence on dogma, shared for a time the critical 
and negative attitude produced by the first impact of a culture 
determined by the conception of development as applying to 
the whole realm of experience. But it has largely outgrown 
this, and is addressing itself to the progressive re-mterpretation 
of Christianity, in an essentially constructive spirit. Similarly 
its ecclesiastical statesmen have been developing the full possi- 
bilities of its polity, to suit the demands of the time for co- 
ordinated effort. While its principle of congregational autonomy 
has been gaining ground in the more centralized systems, 

^ Another disability, acutely felt by all Nonconformists, created 
by the act of 1662, viz, exclusion from the national centres of 
education, they strove earnestly to remedy by their academics, the 
story of which is sketched by Dale, pp. 499 ff > 559 ' 5 bi* 

* The modern use of the term chapel " seems to date only from 
Methodism (Mackennal, p. 165), 
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whether Episcopal or Presbytjerian, its own latent capacity 
for co-operation has been evoked by actual needs to a degree 
never before realized in England. Association for mutual help 
and counsel, contemplated in some degree in the early days, 
from Browne to the Savoy Declaration of 1658, but thereafter 
forced into ab^ance, began early in the 19th century to find 
expression in County Unions on a voluntary basis, especially 
for promoting home missionary work. These in turn led on to 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, formed in 
1832, and consisting at first of County and District Associa- 
tions, together with any ministers and churches of the Congrega- 
tional Order recognized by an Association.'’ Later it was found 
tliiit an assembly so constituted combined the incompatible 
functions of a council for the transaction of business and a 
congress for shaping or expressing common opinion : and its 
constitution was modified so as to secure the latter object only. 
But after half a century's further experience, public opinion, 
stimulated by growing need for common action in relation to 
certain practical problems of home and foreign work, proved ripe 
for the realization of the earlier idea in its double form. In 1904 
the Union was again modified so as to embrace (i) a council of 
300, representative of the county associations, to direct the 
business for which the Union as such is responsible, and (2) a 
more popular assembly, mode up of the council and a large 
number of direct representatives of the associated churches. 
Association, however, remains as before voluntary, and some 
churches are outside the Union ; nor has a resolution of the 
assembly more than moral authority for any of the constituent 
churches. As regards the “ Declaration of Faith, Church Order 
and Discipline ” adopted in 1833, and still printed in the official 
Year Book “ for general information ” as to what is commonly 
believed ” by members of the Union, what is characteristic is the 
attitude taken m the preliminary notes to creeds and articles of 
religion.” These are disallowed as a bond of union or test of 
communion, much as in the Savoy Declaration of 1658 it is said 
that constraint ” causeth them to degenerate from the name 
and nature of Confessions,” “ into Exactions and Impositions of 
Faith.” 

Among topics which have exercised the collective mind of 
modern Congregationalism, and still exercise it, are church-aid 
and home missions, church extension in the Colonies, the con- 
ditions of entry into the ministry and sustentation therein, 
Sunday school work, the social and economic condition of the 
people (issuing in social settlements and institutional churches), 
and, last but not least, foreign missions. Indeed the support of 
the London Missionary Society has come to devolve almost 
wholly on Congregationalists, a responsibility recognized by the 
Union in 1889 and again in 1904. To afford a home for the 
centralized activities of the Union, the Memorial Hall, Famngdoti 
Street, London, was built on the site of the Fleet prison — soil 
consecrated by sacrifice for conscience under Elizabeth— and 
opened in 1875. There the Congregational Library, founded a 
generation before, is housed, as well as a publication department. 
A congrt‘gational hymn-book (including Watts' collection) was 
issued by the Union in 1836, and again in fresh forms m 1859, 
1873 and 1887. 

The theological colleges which train for the Congregational 
ministry have themselves an interesting history, going back to 
the private ** academies ” formed by ejected ministers. They 
underwent great extension owing to the Evangelical Revival, and 
became largely centres of evangelistic activity (Dale, p. 593 ff.). 
But they wore burdened by the necessity of supplying literary 
as well as theological training, owing to the disabilities of Non- 
conformists at Oxford and Cambridge till 1871. Even before 
that, however, owing partly to the impulse given by the university 
of London after 1836, the standard of learning in some of the 
colleges had been rising ; and the last generation has seen marked 
advance in this respect. In 1886 Spring Hill College, Birming- 
ham, was transplanted to Oxford, where it was refounded under 
the title of Mansfield Cojlege, purely for the post-graduate study 
of theology (first principal, Dr. A. M. Fairbairn); in 1905 Cheshunt 
College, founded by the countess of Huntingdon, was transferred 


to Cambridge, to enjoy university teaching ; whilst the creation 
of the university of Wales, the reconstitution of London Uni- 
versity, and the creation of Manchester University, led, between 
1900 and 1905, to the afiiiiation to them of one or more of the 
odier colleges. Indeed in all cases the students are now in some 
sort of touch with a university or university college. There are 
eight colleges in England, viz., besides Mansfield and Clieshunt, 
New and Hackney G)Ueges, London ; Western College, Bristol ; 
Yorkshire United College, Bradford ; Lancashire Independent 
College, Manchester ; the Congregational Institute, Nottingham, 
In Wales there are three (one partly Presbyterian), in Scotland 
one, and in the colonies three. The students number over 400. 

Congregational statistics are very uncertain before 1832, 
when the Union began to make such matters its concern* About 
1716 Daniel Neal knew of 1107 dissenting congregations, 860 
Presbyterian or Independent (of which perhaps 350 were Inde- 
pendent), and 247 Baptist. During the i8tn century, though 
the Independents increased at the expense of the Presbyterians, 
It is doubtful whether they kept pace with the increase of popula- 
tion, until the Evangelical Revival. In 1832 they reckoned 
some 800 churches, the Baptists 532. In 1907 the figures were, 
for Great Britain ^ as a whole : Churches, branch churches 
and mission stations, 4928 ; sittings, 1,801,447 ; church members, 
498^953 ; Sunday school scholars, 729,347, with 69,575 teachers ; 
ministers (with or without pastoral charge), 3197, together with 
299 evangelists and lay pastors ; lay preachers, 5603. In other 
parts of the British empire there are some 1045 churches and 
mission stations (many native), South Africa, ;^5 ; Australia, 
31 1, and Tasmania, 49; British North America, 151 ; British 
(juiana, 50, and Jamaica, 48 ; New Zealand, 35 ; India, 15 ; 
Hongkong, i. Iliere are also congregational cliurches in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Holland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden 
and in Japan (93). Apart from these, however, and some 
150,000 communicants in its foreign missions, British and 
American “ Congregationalism ” reckons more than a million 
and a quarter church members ; while, including those known 
as Baptists {q.v,)j the total amounts to several millions more. 

The Union of 1832 led indirectly to two further developments. 
In the first place it fostered the growtli of Congregationalism m 
British colonies. Beginnings had already been made— partly 
by help of the London Missionary Society— in British North 
America (from New England), Soutli Africa, Australia and 
British Guiana. But in 1836 a Colonial Missionary Society was 
founded in connexion with the Union. Secondly, a medium 
now existed for drawing closer the bonds between English and 
American Congregationalists, This gradually led to the idea of 
” An Ecumenical Council of Congregational Churches,” broached 
m 1874, and first realized in 1891, in the London International 
Council under the presidency of Dr R. W. Dale The 

second council met in Boston in 1899. and the third in Edinburgh 
in 1908. Their proceedings were issued in full, and the institu- 
tion promised to take a permanent place in Congregationalism. 

Bibliography. — The literature bearing on the subject is given 
with some fulness in the appendix to I< W. Dale’s History of English 
Con^regattonahsm (1907), the most authoritative work at present 
available. For the ancient church the data are colltxted in T M. 
Lindsay’s The Church and the Ministry tn the early Centuries 
and m papers by the present writer m the Contemp, Review for July 
1897 and April 1902. For the modern period m paiticular see 
11 . M. Dexter's Congregaitonahsm of the Last Three Hundred Years, 
as seen in its Literature (New York, 1880), supplemented by biblio- 
graphies in the first vols. of the Congregational Historical Society's 
Transactions (1901- ), themselves a growing store of fresh 

materials. Of the older histories Waddingtons Congregational 
Htstory in j vols, (i 8 d 9 ~i 58 o) contains abundant data, while for 
more detailed study reference may be made to various county 
histones, such as T. Colefiian, Independent Churches of N orthampton-^ 
shire (1853)# T. W. Davids, Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in 
Essex (1863), R. Halley, Lancashire, its Puritanism ana Noncon- 
formity (1809) ; G* H Pike, Ancient Meeting^-Houses in London (1870) ; 

Browne, History of Conge tn Norfolk and Suffolk (1877); W. 

rwick, Nonconformity in Hertfordshire (1884) ; W. Densham and 

^ la Ireland the oldest existing Congregational church (at Cork) 
dates front 1 760 ; but most belong to the 19th century. There are 
now 41 churches, attended by aliout 10,000 persons. The Channel 
Islands have 12 churches, the oldest founded in 1803. 
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J. Oglo, Congr* Churches of Dorset (1899) : W. H. Summers, History 
of the Berks. S, Bucks, and S, Oxon. Cong. Churches {I905) ; and F, f 
Powicke, History of the Cheshire Cong, Union ^ 1800-1906. The 
Victorian County Histories (Constable) may also be consulted* Im- 
portant documents for Congregational Fattb and Order, with 
mstoncal introductions, are printed in Williston Walker's Creeds 
and Platfortns of Congregationalism (New York, 189^. A classic 
e5q)osition of Congregational theory is contained in R. W. Dale's 
Manual of Cong. Principles (1884). (J^ V, B.) 

In America . — ^The history of American Congregationalism 
during its early years is practically that of the br^ of New 
England. It may be said to begin with the arrival m 1620 of a 
small company including William Brewster, elder of the refugee 
church in Leiden, which founded Plymouth in the modern 
Massachusetts in the winter of that year. Strictly speaking the 
members of this colony were Separatists, i.e. they belonged 
to that small body of British Independents who “ separated ” 
from the state church under the leadership of Richard Clifton 
or Clyfton (d. 1616), lector of Babworth, and Brewster, a layman 
of Scrooby in Nottinghamshire. By the end of ten years the 
Plymouth colony numbered about 300. About 1628 the religious 
troubles in England led to the emigration of a large number of 
Puritans ; the colony of Massachusetts Bay was founded in 
1628-1630 by settlers led by John Endicott and John Winthrop, 
and a church on congregational lines was founded at Salem in 
1629, and another soon afterwards at Boston, which became 
the centre of the colony. The similarity between the two 
colonies led to a close relationship, and considerable reinforce- 
ments continued to arrive until 1640. Certain differences in 
opinion on franchise questions led to the founding of the colony 
of Connecticut in 1634-1636 by settlers led by Thomas Hooker 
(d. 1647), John Haynes (d. 1654), and others, and the colony of 
New Haven was founded in 1638 by a small company under 
John Davenport (1597-1670^ and Theophilus Eaton (d. 1658). 
In 1643 these four congregational colonies formed a confederacy 
with a view to their common safety. 

It has been calculated that in the period 1620-1640 upwards 
of 22,000 Puritan emigrants ^the figures have been placed as 
high as 50,000) sailed from British and Dutch ports. The reasons 
that compelled their departure determined their quality ; they 
were all men of rigorous coasciences, who loved their fatherland 
much, but religion more, driven from home not by mercantile 
necessities or ambitions, but solely by their determination to be 
free to worship God. They were, as Milton said, faithful and 
freeborn Englishmen and good Ciiristians constrained to forsake 
their dearest home, their friends, and kindred, whom nothing 
but the wide ocean and the savage deserts of America could hide 
and shelter from the fury of the bishops/' Men so moved so 
to act could hardly be commonplace ; and so among them wc 
find characters strong and marked, with equal ability to rule 
and to obey, as William Bradford (1590-1657) and Brewster, 
Edward Winslow (1595-1655) and Miles Standish (1584-1656), 
John Winthrop (1588-1649) and Dr Samuel Fuller, and men so 
inflexible in their love of liberty and faith in man as Roger 
Williams and young Harry Vane. As were the people so were 
their ministers. Of these it is enough to name John Cotton, 
able both as a divine and as a statesman, potent in England by 
his expositions and apologies of the “ New England way,’’ 
potent in America for his organizing and administrative power ; 
Thomas Hooker, famed as an exponent and apologist of the 

New England way"; John Eliot, famous as the “apostle of 
the Indians," first of Protestant missionaries to the heathen ; 
Richard Mather, whose influence and work were carried on by 
his distinguished son, and his still more distinguished grandson, 
Cotton Mather, The motives and circumstances of the emigrants 
determined their polity ; they went out as churches and settled 
as church states* They were all Puritans, but not all Independ- 
ents — ^indeed, at first only the men from Leiden were, and they 
were throughout more enlightened and tolerant than the men 
of the other settlements. Winthrop’s company were noncon- 
formists but not separatists, esteemed it “ an honour to call the 
Church of England, from whence we rise, our dear mother," 
emigrated that tliey might be divided from her corruptions, not 
from herself. But the new conditions, backed by the special 
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influence of the Plymouth settlement, were too much for them ; 
they bec-ame Inde^ndent, — first, perhaps, of necessity, then of 
conviction and choice. Only so could tiiey guard their ecclesi- 
astical and their civil liberties. These, indeed, were at first 
formally as well as really identical In 1631 the general court 
of tl^ Massachusetts colony resolved, “ that no man shall be 
admitted to the freedom of this body politic, but such as are 
members of some of the churches within the limits of the same." 

This lasted till 1664. In New Haven the same system prevailed 
from 1639 till 1665. Church and State, citizenship in the one 
and membership in the other, thus became identical, and the 
foundation was laid for those troubles and consequent severities 
that vexed and shamed the early history of Independency in 
New England, natural enough w^hen all tlieir circumstances are 
fairly considered, indefensible when we regard their idea of the 
relation of the civil power to the conscience and religion, but 
explicable when their church idea alone is regarded. And this 
latter was their own standpoint ; their acts were more acts of 
church discipline than those of civil penalty. 

The years following the settlement of the four colonies were 
occupied in the solution of problems in church and civil govern- 
ment and in the preparation for the proper training of ministers. 
The relation between membership of the church and membership 
of the civic community has been mentioned. The principal 
problem which divided the settlers was that known as the “ Half 
Way Covenant," which concerned the status of the children of 
original church members. The difficulty was that, according 
to the principles held by the founders of the churches, the 
admission to memlxjrship of a parent involved a similar status 
in the case of his children ; on the other hand, no adult could 
be admitted unless the church as a whole was convinced that 
he was a man of proved Christian character. A compromise was 
arrived at by two assemblies, the first a convention of ministers 
held at Boston in 1657, the second a general synod of the churches 
of Massachusetts in 1662. As a result of these afcseml)lies it 
was decided that those who had become members in childhood 
simply by virtue of their parents' status could not subsequently 
join m the celebration of the Lord’s Supper nor record votes 
on ecclesiastical issues, unless they should approve themselves 
fit ; they might, however, in their turn bring their children to 
baptism and hand on to them the degree of membership which 
they themselves had received from their own parents. This 
classification of the members into those who were in full com- 
munion and those who belonged only to the “ Half Way Cove- 
nant" was vigorously attacked by Jonathan Edwards, but it 
was not abolished until the early years of the 19th century. 

Of far greater importance not only to Congregationalism but 
also to the future of the American colonics was the care taken 
by the settlers to provide adequate training for their ministers. 
As early as 1636 they founded Harvard College, and in 1701 
Yale College was established. The emphasis laid by the Congre- 
gationalists on this branch of their work has been characteristic 
of their successors both in America and in Great Britain. 

Ten years after the foundation of Harvard, missionary work 
among the Indians was undertaken by Jolin Eliot and Thomas 
Mayhew. Eliot produced his Indian translation of the Scriptures 
in 1661-1663, and by about 1675 there were six Indian churchc.$ 
with some 4000 converts. 

The enthusiasm which thus marked the early years of Amei lean 
Congregationalists rapidly cooled from one generation to another. 
It was not until 1734 that a new outburst of zeal was aroused by 
the “ revivalist " work of Jonathan Edwards, followed in 1740- 
1742 by George Whitefield. This wave of enthusiasm spread 
from Northampton, Mass., till it swept New England. Un- 
fortunately, however, the solid work achieved was accompanied 
by much superficial excitement among emotional persons for 
whom the so-called “ Great Awakening " was merely a pass- 
ing sensation. Moreover there was considerable controversy 
between the “ Old Lights," who regarded the “ revival " p 
positively pernicious, and the “ New Lights," who approved it. 
Partly owing to its own faults and partly owing to the stress of 
political excitement which followed it, the Edwardean revival 
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was followed by nearly half a century of lethargy, during which 
the chief interest centred in the gradual growth of doctrinal 
controversy. 1‘wo new theological schools began to emerge 
from the old Calvinistic theology of the early settlers. The first 
owed its origin to Jonathan Edwards (the elder) and was carried 
on by Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), Joseph Bellamy (1719- 
X790), Nathaniel Emmons (1745^1840), Jonathan likiwards (the 
younger) and Timothy Dwight (1752-1817). This system of 
thouglit, known as the New England Theology,^* rapidly 
became predominant, and by the beginning of the 19th century 
was generally adopted. An equally important school, though 
numerically smaller, came into existence in eastern Massachusetts 
under the leadership of Charles Chauncy (1592-1672) and 
Jonathan Mayhew (1720-1766). During the events which led 
up to the Declaration of Independence this school, known as the 
“ Liberal school, was not prominent though the number of 
its adherents steadily grew. Subsequently, however, largely 
owing to the activity of men like William Ellery Channing, it 
acquired great importance. As early as 1805 it was recognized 
as predominant in Harvard College, and in 1815 it had become 
a distinct denomination under the new title Unitarian (see 
Unitarianism). 

When the excitement caused by the Revolution had subsided, 
Congregationalism entered upon a new period of energy. From 
1791 onwards revival work again became prominent with results 
which far surpassed those of the Edwardean period. The 
number of church members steadily increased, and activities of 
wider and more lasting importance were undertaken. The loss 
of Harvard College compelled the provision of new seminaries, 
and missionary work both home and foreign was vigorously 
carried on. The following are the seminaries founded since 
1800: Andover (1808), Bangor (1816), Hartford (1834), the 
theological school of Oberlin College (x^^3S), Chicago (1858), 
Pacific (1869 ; now at Berkeley, Cal.), and Atlanta (Georgia), 
1901. In 1822 a special theological department was organized 
at Yale. Up to 1810 missionary work had been carried on at 
home by several local societies, but in that year the American 
Board of Commissioners h^r Foreign Missions was organized. 
Other societies undertook various departments of work at home : 
the ('ongrcgational Education Society, for assisting candidates 
for the ministry (1815); the American Missionary Association 
(1846), founded by the anti-slavery party for the conversion 
of the negroes, which subsequently devoted its energies to work 
among the Indians of the west, the negroes of the south, the 
Chinese of the west coast and the Eskimo in Alaska ; to aid in 
the building of churches and mission rooms the American 
Congregational Union was formed in 1853 (now called the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society). To these last societies is 
largely due the growth of the Congregational body in the west. 
In the early days of this expansion Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism worked hand in hand, but the so-called “ Plan 
of Union (1801) was successively abandoned by the Conserva- 
tive Presbyterians in 1837 and by the Congregationalists through 
the “ Albany Convention ” in 1852. It was this decision which 
for the first time gave to Congregationalists a true feeling of 
denominational unity (see below). 

The 19th century was a period of considerable progress for 
the Congregational body, and on the whole the same may be 
said for the first seven years of the 20th century. On the other 
hand, the numerical increase had not kept pace with the increase 
of population. The English Congregational Year Book for 1908 
said, in reference to the United States : In spite of phenomenal 
increase of population Congregationalism in the states, as here 
in London, is only marking time. If other sister churches were 
reporting progress, or were simply keeping abreast of the popula- 
tion, these facts would not be so ominous as they undoubtedly 
are. But we hear no good news of that kind, and gather small 
comfort from the mere fact that Con|p"egational churches are 
holding their own as well as any of their neighbours.” It must, 
therefore, be admitted that the great expansion which marked the 
first half of the 19th Century has not been proportionately 
maintained. None the less, Congregationalism has, through its 


leading representatives taken an increasingly important part in 
theological controversy and scholarship generally. Among the 
followers of Jonathan Edwards the more prominent have been 
N. W. Taylor (Yale) and Edwards A. Park (Andover). A new 
statement of the doctrine of the Atonement, proposed by Horace 
Bushnell (1802-1S76) about 1850, provoked great controversy, 
but during the later years of the 19th century was widely accepted 
under the title of the “ New Theology.” It has not, however, 
caused a serious division within the denomination. 

Congregationalism in America has thus spread from New 
England, its primitive home, over the West to tlie Pacific, 
but has never had more than a slight foothold in the Southern 
states. The remarkable junction or fusion of the Independents 
or Separatists ” who emigrated from Leiden to Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, with the Puritan Nonconformists of Massachusetts 
Bay, modified Independency by the introduction of positive 
fraternal relations among the churches. This gave rise to 
Congregationalism in the more proper sense of the term. Beyond 
the limits of New England the progress of the denomination 
as such was, as we have seen, a good deal hindered for a lung 
period by the willingness of New Englanders going West either 
to join the Presbyterians, with whom they were substantially 
agreed in doctrine, or to combine with them in a mixed scheme 
of policy in which the Presbyterian element was uppermost. 
It was not until about 1850 that American Congregationalists 
began to draw more closely together, and to propagate in the 
Western states and territories their own distinctive policy. 
Meanwhile, without giving up the main principle of the autonomy 
of the local church, they have developed in various ways an 
active disposition to co-operate as a united religiauiS body. This 
tendency to denominational union is manifest partly in the work 
of the various educational and missionary societies which have 
been enumerated, but more strikingly in the institution of the 
National Council, which is convened at intervals of three years, 
and is composed of ministers and lay delegates representing the 
churches. The council, like the minor advisory councils which 
have been from early times called together for the guidance of 
particular churches on occavsions of special difticulty, is each 
time dissolved at its adjournment. It is possessed of no authority. 
Its function is to deliberate on subjects of common concern to 
the entire denomination, and to publish such opinions and 
counsels as a majority may see fit to send forth to the churches. 
The first of the National Councils (held at Boston in 1865) 
issued a brief statement of doctrine (the “ Burial Hill Declara- 
tion ”), descriptive of the religious tenets generally accepted by 
the denomination. Later (1883) a large committee, previously 
appointed, framed a more full confession of faith (the “ Com- 
mission Creed ”), with the same end in view. Of course neither 
of these creeds was in the least binding upon ministers or upon 
churches, except so far as in each instance they might be volun- 
tarily adopted. The movement in the direction of union has 
been still further promoted by the International Councils referred 
to above (section on British Congregationalism ad fin.), in which 
the American Congregationalists have met the representatives 
of their brethren in Great Britain and its colonies having the 
same faith and polity. In the different states, conferences, 
composed likewise of representatives of the several churches and 
their pastors, have sprung up. These meet at stated intervals for 
the consideration of practical subjects of moment, and for the 
promotion of a religious spirit. There is a tendency, moreover, 
to accord to the conferences the function of determining the tests 
of ministerial standing in the Congregational denomination. 
In some of the states the licensing of preacher, which was 
formerly left to the voluntary associations of ministers in the 
different localities, has been made a function of the state con- 
ferences. At the very first, in New England, the theory was held 
that a minister, on ceasing to be the pastor of a particular 
church, falls into the rank of laymen. But the view was very 
soon adopted, and since has universally prevailed, that a minister 
in such cases still retains his cleric.al character. In later times the 
measure of authority conceded to a pastor as the shepherd of a 
flock has been much diminished in consequence of the gradual 
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development of democratic feeling in both minister and congre- 
gation. This loss of clerical prestige has been due in no small 
degree to the increasing habit of dispensing with a form of 
installation, and of substituting for a permanent pastorate, 
instituted with the advice and consent of a council, an engage- 
ment to serve as a minister for a fixed term of one or more years. 
Under this custom of ** stated supplies ordination may be 
granted to those whose ministry in a particular church is made 
and dissolved by no other process than a mutual agreement. 
The Congregational churches, as distinct from the churches 
retaining the same polity, but separated by the adoption of 
Unitarian opinions, have in times past professed to be Calvinists 
of stricter or more moderate types. But as early as 1865, 
Armmians were welcomed to Congregational fellowship. In the 
last few decades, with the spread in the community of innova- 
tions in doctrinal and critical opinions, a wider diversity of belief 
has come to prevail, so that “ Evangelical,” in the popular sense 
of the term, rather than “ Calvinistic,” is the epithet more suit- 
able to American Congregational preachers and churches. 

The Year-Book for 1907 rcporteci the total number ot communi- 
cants m all the states at 708,913 (m 1857, 224,732) , Sunday-school 
scholars, 679,044 (m 1857, 195.57'^) »' churches, 5989 (m 1857, 2350) , 
ministers, 5972 On 1857, 2315) ; the amount of benevolent contri- 
butions by* the chinches as $2,591,693, m addition to a total home 
expenditure of $8,986,727. In the theological semmanes there 
were 417 .students m 1907-1908, as compared with a maximum 
of 596 in 1891-1892, and a minimum of 181 in 1864-1865 The 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions reported 
for the year ending August 31, 1907 • 579 missionaries and 4135 
native workers ; 580 churches with 68,000 communicants and 

65,000 scholars. 

See Williston Walker, History of the Congregational Churches in 
the United States (1894) ; A. Dunning, The National Council Digest 
(Boston, 1906). 

CONGRESS (Lat. congressus, coming together, from congredi ; 
cum^ with, and gradus, step), in diplomacy, a solemn assembly 
of sovereigns or their plenipotentiaries met together for the 
purpose of definitely settling international questions of common 
interest. In this political connotation the word first came 
into use in the 17th century ; an isolated instance occurs in 
1636, when it was applied to the meeting of delegates summoned 
by the pope to Cologne, to attempt to put an end to the lliirty 
Years’ War. In 1647 the meetings of delegates for the conclusion 
of peace, assembled at Osnabriick and Munster, were termed a 
congress ; and in spite of objections to it on the ground that it 
was coarse and inappropriate,” based on the physiological 
sense of the word, it continued thenceforward in use. 

The adoption of the name Congress for the national legislative 
body in the United States (and so for other American countries) 
was simply a development from this usage, for the Continental 
Congresses” of 1774 and 1775-1781, and the ‘'Congress of the 
Confederation ” (1781-1788), were, as inter-state representative 
deliberative bodies, analogous to international congresses, and 
the Congress of 1789 onwards ultimately consists of representa- 
tives of the sovereign states composing the Union; this body is, 
however, dealt with under United States : Political Institutions. 
The more general analogous use of the term (Church Congress, 
&c.) is of modem origin. 

In its international sense the term congress ” is only applied 
to gatherings of first-class importance, attended either by the 
sovereigns themselves or by their secretaries of state for foreign 
affairs ; less important meetings, e.g. either in preparation for a 
congress or for the settlement of a particular question, are 
usually termed conferences.” The dividing line between the 
congress and the conference is, however, historically ill-defined ; 
and though a congress of the first importance, e.g, that of Vienna 
(1814-1815), is never otherwise described, the two terms have 
often been used indifferently in official diplomatic correspondence 
even of such dignified assemblages as the meetings of sovereigns 
and statesmen at Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), Troppau (1820) and 
Laibach (1821). The individual sessions of a congress are also 
sometimes called conferences. 

The results of the work done at various international congresses 
in developing a sense of the common interests of nations are 
dealt with under International Law and its allied articks. 
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The more important congresses, e.g. Munster and Osnabriick 
(Westphalia) m 1648 * Breda, 1667 ; Aix-laT'hapelle, 1668, 
1748, 1818 ; Nijmwegen, 1678 ; Regensburg, 1682 ; Ryswick, 
1697; Utrecht, 1713; Tetschen, 1779; Paris, 1782, 1814, 
1815, 1856 ; Rastadt, 1794 ; Amiens, 1802 . ChS.tillon, 1814 ; 
Vienna, 1814-1815; Troppau, 1820: Laibach, 1821; Verona, 
1822 ; Berlin, 1878, are treated under their topographical 
headings. The present article is concerned only with the 
questions of constitution and procedure. 

Convocation and constituent Elements of a Congress. -^Any 
sovereign Power has the right to issue invitations to a congress 
or conference. In principle, moreover, every state directly 
concerned m the matters to be discussed has the right to be 
represented. But this principle, though affirmed by the Powers 
at Aix-la-Chapelle m 1818, has rarely been translated into 
practice. At the congress of Vienna (1814-1815), the decisions 
of which affected every state in Europe, a committee of the five 
great Powers claimed and exercised the right to settle cver\'- 
thing of importance ; and this set the precedent which has been 
followed ever since. At the congresses of Pans and Berlin, as 
at that of Vienna, the great Powers regulated the affairs of lesser 
states without consulting the representatives ot the latter. 
Similarly, at the conference of 1869 on the affairs of Crete no 
representative of Greece was present ; and at the conference 
of London (1883), on the international regulation of the Danube, 
the sovereign state of Rumania, though a Danubian Power, was 
not represented. It was only with great difficulty that favour 
obtained admission to the congress of Paris m 1856, and the 
proposal of a congress m 1859 broke down on the refusal of Austria 
to admit the right of Sardinia to be represented. M. Pradier- 
Koder6 deplores the consistent breach of the “ fundamental 
rule ” in this respect ; but since every sovereign state, great and 
small, once admitted, has an equal voice, it is difficult to sec 
how a principle, equitable m theory, could be established in 
practice. The failure of the Hague conferences to arrive at any 
substantial results was in fact due, more than anything else, to 
the admission on equal terms of a crowd of very unequal Powers. 
It may then he laid down that all congresses and conferences 
that have effected settlements of importance have been summoned 
and dominated by Powers strong enough to enforce respect for 
their views. 

Preliminaries. — Before a congress meets it is customary, not 
only to agree on the place of meeting (a question often of first- 
class importance) and on the Powers to whom invitations are 
to be sent, but to define very carefully the nature and scope 
of the business to be transacted. This is done sometimes by 
an elaborate exchange of diplomatic correspondence issuing 
in preliminary conventions, sometimes by the summoning of 
conferences, e.g. those at Vienna m 1855 preliminary to the 
congress of Paris in 1856. 

Procedure. — When the congress assembles the first business 
is the verification of powers, which is done by a commission 
specially appointed to examine the credentials of the pleni- 
potentiaries. It is usual for the Powers, for obvious practical 
reasons, to be represented by two or three plenipotentiaries. 
If the foreign minister himself attend, he needs no credentials ; 
those of his colleagues are countersigned by him. The verifica- 
tion being completed, questions of procedure, of precedence and 
the like, are settled. In earlier times this was a matter of 
extreme difficulty and delicacy, since there was no norm by which 
the respiective dignity of the representatives of first-class Powers 
could be established ; an incredible amount of lime was wasted 
in futile questions of precedence, and not seldom negotiations 
for a peace that every one desired broke down on a point of 
etiquette. All this has l^een obviated by the rule observed at 
the congress of Berlin (1878), according to which the pleni- 
potentiaries took their seats at a horse-shoe table in the alpha- 
betical order of the states they represented, according to the 
French alphabet. 

The presidency of the congress is by courtesy reserved for the 
minister for foreign affairs of the state in which the meeting is 
held ; if, however, he decline to serve, a president is elected ; 
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or, if there be a mediating Power, the minister representing this 
presides. At the first session the president takes his seat and 
delivers a speech welcoming the delegates and sketching the 
objects of the meeting ; the bureau of the congress (secret^, 
assistant secretaries, and archivist) is then elected on the nomina- 
tion of the president, and its members are introduced to the 
assembly. Finally the president impresses on all present the 
obligation of keeping the proceedings secret, and adjourns the 
session for a day or two, in order that the ministers may have an 
opportunity of making each others* acquaintance and talking 
matters over in private. Serious business begins with the 
second session. 

The discussions are governed by carefully defined rules. Thus 
every proposition must be presented in writing, and all decisions 
to be binding on all must be unanimous. The secretary keeps 
the minutes (/>rocis-verbal) of each session, which are signed by 
all present and read at the next meeting. This protocol-^as it 
has been called since the congress of Vienna — takes the form of 
a bald, but very exact r6mm6 of important points discussed, 
ending with a record of the conclusions and resolutions arrived 
at. If there be no such results, opinions are recorded. If any 
plenipotentiary dissent from the general opinion, such dissent 
must 1)6 recorded in the protocol. Sometimes short signed 
memoranda, known as a vote or opinion, are attached to the 
protocol, stating the reasons that have governed the Powers in 
question in agreeing to a given conclusion. Individual Powers 
may express their dissent in two ways : either by placing such 
dissent on record, as Lord Stewart did at Laibach, or by with- 
drawing altogether from the sessions of the congress, as Spain 
did at Vienna and Great Britain at Verona. Though the Final 
Act of Vienna was issued as the act of all the Powers, the sub- 
sequent formal adhesion of Spain was considered necessary to 
complete the “ European character of that treaty ; the action 
of Great Britain at Verona prevented the intervention in Spain 
from having the sanction of the concert. At Vienna in 1814, 
owing to the vast range of the questions to be settled, the work 
of the congress was distributed among committees ; but at 
Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878) all matters were discussed and 
settled in full session. The conclusions arrived at after the 
discussion of the various subjects before the congress are usually 
embodied in separate conventions, duly signed by the Powers 
who are a party to them. Finally, tliese separate conventions 
are brought together in an inclusive treaty, signed by all the 
plenipotentiaries present, known as the Final Act* 

See P. Pradier-Po(16re, Corns de drott diplomatique (2 vols., 2nd ed , 
Pans, 1899), (W. A. P ) 

CONGREVE, RICHARD (1818-1899), English Positivist, was 
bom at Leamington on the 4th of September i8i8, and was 
educated at Rugby under Dr Arnold, who is said to have expressed 
a higher opinion of him than of any other pupil. After taking 
first-class honours at Oxford and gaining a fellowship at Wadham 
College, he spent some time as a master at Rugby, but returned 
to Oxford as a tutor. Soon after the revolution of 1848 he visited 
Paris, where he made the acquaintance of Barth^lemy St Hilaire 
and Auguste Comte. He was so attracted by the Positive 
philosophy that he resigned his fellowship in 1855, and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the propagation of the Positive 
philosophy. He took a leading part in the work carried on in 
Chapel Street, Lamb*s Conduit Street. In 1878 he declined to 
admit the authority of Pierre Laffitte, Comte*s official successor, 
and the result was a split in the ranks of English Positivism, 
Frederic Harrison, Dr J. H. Bridges and Professor E. Beesly 
forming a separate society at Newton Hall, Fetter Lane. Con- 
greve translated several of Comte’s works, and in 1874 published 
a large volume of essays, in which he advocated Comte’s view 
that it was the duty of Great Britain to renounce her foreign 
possessions. He was a man of high character, courtly manners 
and great intellectual capacity. He died at Hampstead on the 
5th of July 1899. 

Publications — l^omm Empire of the West (1855); annotated 
edition of Aristotle’s Poltiics (1855; 2nd ed., 1874); Catechism of 
the Posttive Religion, translated from the French of A. Comte (1858 ; 


3rd ed,, 1891) ; EUmbeth of England (1862) ; Essays, political, social, 
and religious 4 \ and series, 2892} ; (ci^lected 

in one volume, 1902). 

GONGREVB, WILLIAM (1670-1729), English dramatist, the 
greatest English master of pure comedy, was bom at Bardsey 
near Leeds, where he was baptized on the loth of February 
1670, although the inscription on his monument gives his date 
of birth as 1672. He was the son of William Congreve, a soldier 
who was soon after his son’s birth placed in command of the 
garrison at Youghal. To Ireland, therefore, is due tlie credit 
of his education — as a schoolboy at Kilkenny, as an under- 
graduate at Dublin, where he was a contemporary and friend of 
^wift. From college he came to London, and was entered as a 
student of law at the Middle Temple. The first-fruits of his 
studies appeared under the boyish pseudonym of “ Cleophil,” 
in the form of a novel whose existence is now remembered only 
through the unabashed avowal of so austere a moralist as Dr 
Johnson, that he “ would rather praise it than read it.” In 1693 
Congreve’s real career began, and early enough by the latest 
computation, with the brilliant appearance and instant success 
of his first comedy, The Old Bachelor, under the generous auspices 
of Dryden, then as ever a living and immortal witness to the 
falsehood of the vulgar charge which taxes the greater among 
poets with jealousy or envy, the natural badge and brand of the 
smallest that would claim a place among their kind. The dis- 
crowned laureate had never, he said, seen such a first play ; 
and indeed the graceless grace of the dialogue was as yet only to 
be matched by the last and best work of Ethcrege, standing as 
till then it had done alone among the barefaced brutalities of 
Wycherley and Shadv/ell. The types of Congreve’s first work 
were the common conventional properties of stage tradition ; 
but the fine and clear-cut style in which these types were repro- 
duced was his own. The gift of one place and the reversion of 
another were the solid fruits of his splendid success. Next year 
a better play from the same hand met with worse fortune on the 
stage, and with yet higher honour from the first living poet of 
his nation. The noble verses, as faultless in the expression as 
reckless in the extravagance of their applause, prefixed by 
Dryden to The Double Dealer, must naturally have supported 
the younger poet, if indeed such support can have been required, 
agaiast the momentary annoyance of assailants whose passing 
clamour left uninjured and secure the fame of his second comedy ; 
for the following year witnessed the crowning triumph of his art 
and life, in the appearance of Ijrve for Love (1695). Two years 
later his ambition rather than his genius adventured on the 
foreign ground of tragedy, and The Mourning Bride (1697) began 
such a long career of good fortune as in earlier or later times 
would have been closed against a far better work. Next year 
he attempted, without his usual success, a reply to the attack 
of Jeremy Collier, the nonjuror, “ on the immorality and profane- 
ness of the English stage ” — an attack for once not discreditable 
to the assailant, whose honesty and courage were evident enough 
to approve him incapable alike of the ignominious precaution 
which might have suppressed his own name, and of the dastardly 
mendacity which would have stolen the masJc of a stranger’s. 
Against this merit must be set the mistake of confounding in 
one indiscriminate indictment the levities of a writer like Con- 
greve with the brutalities of a writer like Wycherley— an error 
which ever since has more or less perverted the judgment of 
succeeding critics. The general case of comedy was then, 
however, as untenable by the argument as indefensible by the 
sarcasm of its most brilliant and comparatively blameless 
champion. Art itself, more than anything else, had been out- 
raged and degraded by the recent school of the Restoration ; 
and the comic work of Congreve, though difierent rather in kind 
than in degree from the bestial and blatant licence of his im- 
mediate precursors, was inevitably for a time involved in the 
sentence passed upon the comic work of men in all ways alike 
his inferiors. The true and triumphant answer to all possible 
attacks of honest men or liars, brave men or cowards, was then 
as ever to be given by the production of work unarraignable 
alike by fair means or foul, by frank impeachment or furtive 
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imputation. In 1700 Congreve thus replied to Collier with The 
Way of 0 te IforW—^he unequalled and unapproached master- 
piece of English comedy, which may fairly claim a place beside 
or but just beneath the mightiest work of Moli^re. On the stage 
which had recently acclaimed with uncritical applause the 
author’s more questionable appearance in the field of tragedy, 
this final and flawless evidence of his incomparable powers met 
with a rejection then and ever since inexplicable on any ground 
of conjecture. During the twenty-eight years which remained 
to him, Congreve produced little beyond a volume of fugitive 
verses, published ten years after the miscarriage of his master- 
piece. His even course of good fortune under Whig and Tory 
governments alike was counterweighed by the physical in- 
firmities of gout and failing sight. He died, January 19, 1729, 
in consequence of an injury received on a journey to Bath by 
the upsetting of his carriage ; was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
after lying in state in the Jerusalem Chamber ; and bequeathed 
the bulk of his fortune to the chief friend of his last years, 
Henrietta, duchess of Marlborough, daughter of the great duke, 
rather than to his family, which, according to Johnson, was 
then in difficulties, or to Mrs Bracegirdle, the actress, with whom 
he had lived longer on intimate terms than with any other mistress 
or friend, but who inherited by his will only £200. The one 
memorable incident of his later life was the visit of Voltaire, 
whom he astonished and repelled by his rejection of proffered 
praise and the expression of his wish to be considered merely as 
any other gentleman of no literary fame. The great master of 
well-nigh every province in the empire of letters, except the only 
one in which his host reigned supreme, replied that in that sad 
case Congreve would not have received his visit. 

The fame of the greatest English comic dramatist is founded 
wholly or mainly on but three of his five plays. H is first comedy 
was little more than a brilliant study after such models as were 
eclipsed by this earliest effort of their imitator ; and tragedy 
under his hands appears rouged and wrinkled, in the patches 
and powder of Lady Wishfort. But his three great comedies 
are more than enough to sustain a reputation as durable as our 
language. Were it not for these we should have no samples 
to show of comedy in its purest and highest form. Ben Jonson, 
who alone attempted to intro<iuce it by way of reform among 
the mixed work of a time when comedy and tragedy were as 
inextricably blended on the stage as in actual life, failed to give 
the requisite ease and the indispensable grace of comic life 
and movement to the action and passion of his elaliorate 
and magnificent work. Of Congreve’s immediate predecessors, 
whose aim had been to raise on French foundations a new 
English fabric of simple and unmixed comedy, Wycherley was 
of too base metal and PZthercge was of metal too light to be 
weighed against him ; and besides theirs no other or finer com 
was current than the crude British ore of Shadwcll’s brutal and 
burly talent. Borrowing a metaphor from Landor. we may say 
that a limb of Moliiire would have sufficed to make a Congreve, a 
limb of Congreve would have sufficed to make a Sheridan. The 
broad and robust humour of Vanbrugh’s admirable comedies 
gives him a place on the master’s right hand ; on the left stands 
Farquhar, whose bright light genius is to Congreve’s as female 
is to male, or “ as moonlight unto sunlight,” No English writer, 
on the whole, has so nearly touched the skirts of Moli^re ; but 
his splendid intelligence is wanting in the deepest and subtlest 
quality which has won for Moli^re from the greatest poet of his 
country and our age the tribute of exact and final definition 
conveyed in that perfect phrase which salutes at once and denotes 
him — ce moqueur pensif comme un apotre.” Only perhaps in 
a single part has Congreve half consciously touched a note of 
almost tragic depth and suggestion ; tliere is something well- 
nigh akin to the grotesque and piteous figure of Amolphe 
himself in the unvenerable old age of Lady Wishfort, set off and 
relieved as it is, with grace and art worthy of the supreme 
French master, against the only figure on any stage which need 
not shun comparison even with that of C^limAne. 

The Works of William Congreve were published in 1710 (3 vols.). 
The IhamoHc Works of Wycherley f Congreve * * . edited by Leigh 


Hunt (1849), contains a biographical and critical notice of Congreve, 
See also Ihe Comedies of Wtuiam Congreve (1895), with an intro- 
duction by W. G S* Street , and 2 'he Best Flays 0} Willtani Congreve 
(1887, 1903), edited for the Mermaid Series by A. C Evvald The 
Life of Wilham Congreve (1887) by Edmund Gosso, m E S Robert- 
son's Great WriterSy contains a bibliography by J. F. Anderson 
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CONGIBVE, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1772-1S28X British 
artillerist and inventor, was bom on the 20th of May 1772, 
being the eldest son of Lieutenant-General Sir William Congreve 
(d. 1814), comptroller of the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich, 
who was made a baronet m 1812. He was educated at Single well 
school, Kent, and (1788-1793) at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
taking the degrees of B.A. in 1793 and M A, in 1795. In the 
latter year he entered the Middle Temple, and up to 1808 he 
lived in Garden Court, at first studying law, later editing a 
political newspaper, and in the end devoting himself to the 
development of the war rocket, for which he L chiefly remembered. 
Through his father he enjoyed many opportunities of experiment- 
ing with artillery material, and finally in iSotj he was able to 
demonstrate to the prince regent, Pitt tuid others the uses of 
the new weapon. In 1805 he accompanied Sir Sidney Smith in 
a naval attack on the French flotilla at Boukjgne, but the 
weather prevented the use of rockets. In another attack on 
Boulogne in 1806, however, the ('ongreve rockets, which were 
fired in salvos from boats of special construction, were very 
effectual, and in 1807, 1808 and 1809 they were employed with 
excellent results on land and afloat at the siege of Copenhagen, 
m Lord Gambler’s fight in the Basque Roads and in the Walcheren 
expedition. Congreve himself was present in all these affairs. 
In 1810 or 1811 he btx:ame equerry to the prince regent, with 
whom he was a great favourite, and in 1811 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society ; in the same year he at last 
received military rank, being gazetted lieutenant-colonel m the 
Hanoverian artillery. Jn 1812 he became member of parliament 
for Gatton. In 1813, at the request of the admiralty, he designed 
a new gun for the armament of frigates, winch was adopted and 
very favourably reported on. In the same year the newly formed 
‘‘ Rocket Troop ” of the Royal Artillery was sent to serve with 
the Allies in Germany, and this troop rendered excellent service 
at the battle of Ixjipzig, where its commander Captain Bogue 
was killed. In recognition of their services Congreve was shortly 
afterwards decorated by the sovereigns of Russia and Sweden. 
Many years later the Congreve rocket was superseded by Hale’s, 
which had no stick. 

In 1814, on the death of his father. Colonel Congreve succeeded 
to the baronetcy and also to the office of comptroller of the 
Royal Laboratory. He also became inspector of military 
machines, but his Hanoverian commission did not (it seems) 
entitle him to command troops of the Royal Artillery, and 
there was a certain amount of friction and jealousy between 
Congreve and the Royal Artillery officers. During the visit of 
the allied sovereigns to London in this year, Congreve arranged 
the fetes and especially the pyrotechnic displays which the pi ince 
regent gave in their honour. In 1817 he became senior equerry 
to the prince and a K.H., and in 1818 major-gencial d la suite 
of the Hanoverian army. In 1820 Sir William Congreve wa^ 
elected M.P. for Plymouth (for which constituency he sat until 
his death), and in the following year, at the coronation of George 
IV. (whose senior equerry he remained), he arranged a great 
pyrotechnic display in Hyde Park. In his later years Congreve 
took a prominent part in various industrial ventures, such as 
gas companies, which, however, were for the most part un- 
successful. He died at Toulouse on the i6th of May 1828. 

Cnngreve was an ingenious and versatile man of science. 
Besides the war rocket he invented a gun-recoil mounting, a 
time-fuze, a parachute attachment to the rocket, a hydro- 
pneumatic canal lock and sluice (1813), a perpetual motion 
machine (see Perpetual Motion), a process of colour printing 
(1821) which was widely used in Germany, a new form of steam- 
engine, and a method of consuming smoke (which was applied 
at the Royal Lalxiratory) ; he also took out patents for a clock 
in which time was measured by a ball rolling on an inclined 
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plane ; for protecting buildings against fire ; inlaying and 
combining metals ; unforgeable bank-note paper ; a method 
of killing whales by means of rockets ; improvements in the 
manufacture of gunpowder ; stereotype plates ; fireworks ; 
gas meters, &c. The first friction matches made in England 
(1827) were named after him by their inventor, John Walker 
He published a number of works, including three treatises on 
The Congreve Rocket System (1807, 1817 and 1H21 ; the last 
was translated into German, Weimar, 1829) ; An Elementary 
Treatise on the Mounting of Naval Ordnance (1812) ; A Descrip- 
tion of the Hydropneumatical Lock (1815); A New Principle of 
Steam- Blngtne (1819); Resumpiton of Cash Payments (1819); 
Systems of Currency (1819), &c. 

Sec Colonel J. R J Jocclvn in Journal of the Royal Artillery ^ 
vol. 32, No. II, and sources therein relcrrod to. The account m the 
Dictionary of National Biography is vc'ry inaccurate, 

CONGRUOUS (from Lat. congrvere, to agree), that which 
corresponds to or agrees with anything ; the derivation appears 
in “ congruence,” a condition of such correspondence or agree- 
ment, a term used particularly in mathematics, e.g, for a doubly 
infinite system of lines (see Surface), and in the theory of 
numbers, for the relation of two numliers, which, on being 
divided by a third number, known as the modulus^ leave the 
same remainder (see Number). The similar word “ congruity ” 
is a term of Scholastic theology in the doctrine of ment. God’s 
recompense for good works, if performed in a state of grace, is 
based on “ condigmty,” mentum de condigno\ if before such a 
state is reached, it should be fit or “ congruous ” that God should 
recompense such works by conferring the “ first grace,” mentum 
de congruo. The term is also used in theology, in reference to 
the controversy between the Jesuits and the Dominicans on 
the subject of grace, at the end of the i6th century (see Molina, 
Luis, and Suarez, Francisco). 

CONIBOS, or Manoas, a tribe of South American Indians 
inhabiting the Pampa del Sacramento and the banks of the 
Ucayali, Peru. Spanish missionaries first visited them in 1683, 
and in 1685 some Franciscans who had founded a mission among 
them were massacred. A like fate befell a priest in 1695. They 
have since been converted and are now a peaceful people. 

CONIC SECTION, or briefly Conic, a curve in which a plane 
intersects a cone. In ancient geometry the name was restricted 
to the three particular forms now designated the ellipse, parabola 
and hyperbola, and this sense is still retained in general works. 
But in modern geometry, especially m the analytical and pro- 
jective methods, the “ principle of continuity ” renders advisable 
the inclusion of the other forms of the section of a cone, viz. the 
circle, and two lines (and also two points, the reciprocal of two 
lines) under the general title come. The definition of conics as 
sections of a cone was employed by the Greek geometers as the 
fundamental principle of their researches in this subject ; but 
Gie iubeequent development of geometrical methods has brought 
to light many other means for defining these curves. One defini- 
tion, which is of espet’ial value in the geometrical treatment of the 
conic sections (ellipse, parabola and hyperbola) in piano, is that 
a conic is the locus of a point whose distances from a fixed point 
(termed the foem) and a fixed line (the directrix) are in constant 
ratio. This ratio, known as the eccentricity, determines the 
nature of the curve ; if it be greater than unity, the conic is a 
hyperbola ; if equal to unity, a parabola ; and if less than 
unity, an ellipse. In the case of the circle, the centre is the focus, 
and the line at infinity the directrix ] we therefore see that a 
circle is a conic of zero eccentricity. 

In projective geometry it is convenient to define a conic 
section as the projection of a circle. The particular conic into 
which the circle is projected depends upon the relation of the 
” vanishing line ” to the circle ; if it intersects it in real points, 
then the projection is a hyperbola, if in imaginary points an 
ellipse, and if it touches the circle, the projection is a parabola 
These results may be put in another way, viz. the line at infinity 
intersects the hyperbola in real points, the ellipse in imaginary 
points, and the parabola in coincident real points. A conic may 
also be regarded as the polar reciprocal of a circle for a point ; 


if the point be without the circle the conic is an ellipse, if on the 
circle a parabola, and if within the circle a hyperbola. In 
analytical geometry the conic is represented by an algebraic 
equation of the second degree, and the species of conic is solely 
determined by means of certain relations between the coefficients. 
Confocal conics are conics having the same foci. If one of the 
foci be at infinity, the conics are confocal parabolas, which may 
also be regarded as parabolas having a common focus and axis. 
An important property of confocal systems is that only two 
confocals can be drawn through a specified point, one being an 
ellipse, the other a hyi>erbola, and they intersect orthogonally. 

The definitions given above reflect the intimate association 
of these curves, but it frequently happens that a particular conic 
is defined by some special property (as the ellipse, which is the 
locus of a point such that the sum of its distances from two 
fixed points is constant); such definitions and other special 
properties arc treated in the articles Ellipse, Hypkri^ola and 
Parabola. In this article we shall consider the historical 
development of the geometry of conics, and refer the reader to 
the article Geometry: Analytical diXid Projective, ior the special 
methods of investigation. 

History, — ^The invention of the conic sections is to be assigned 
to the school of geometers founded by Plato at Athens about the 
4th century b.c. Under the guidance and inspiration of this 
philosopher much attention was given to the geometry of solids, 
and it is probable that while investigating the cone, Menaechmus, 
an associate of Plato, pupil of Eudoxus, and brother of Dino- 
stratiis (the inventor of the quadratrix), discovered and investi- 
gated the various curves made by truncating a cone. Menaechmus 
discussed three species of cones (distinguished by the mii^nitude 
of the vertical angle as obtuse-angled, right-angled and acutc- 
angled), and the only section he treated was that made by a 
plane perpendicular to a generator of the cone ; according to the 
species of the cone, he obtained the curves now known as the 
hyperbola, parabola and ellipse. That he made considerable 
progress in the study of these curves is evidenced by Eutocius, 
who flourished about the 6th century a.d., and who assigns to 
Menaechmus two solutions of the problem of duplicating the 
cube by means of intersecting conics. On the authority of the 
two great commentators Pappus and Proclus, Euclid wrote 
four books on conics, but the originals are now lost, and all we 
have is chiefly to be found in the works of Apollonius of Perga. 
Archimedes contributed to the knowledge of these curves by 
determining the area of the parabola, giving both a geometrical 
and a mechanical solution, and also by evaluating the ratio of 
elliptic to circular spaces. He probably wrote a book on conics, 
but it is now lost. In his extant Conoids and Spheroids he defines 
a conoid to be the solid formed by the revolution of the parabola 
and hyperbola about its axis, and a spheroid to be formed 
similarly from the ellipse ; these solids he discussed with great 
acumen, and effected their cubature by his famous “ method of 
exhaustions.” 

But the greatest Greek writer on the conic sections was 
Apollonius of Perga, and it is to his Come Sections that we are 
indebted for a review of the early history of this subject. Of 
the eight books which made up his original treatise, only seven 
are certainly known, the first four in the original Greek, the next 
three are found in Arabic translations, and the eighth was 
restored by Edmund Halley in 1710 from certain introductory 
lemmas of Pappus. The first four books, of which the first three 
are dedicated to Eudemus, a pupil of Aristotle and author of the 
original Eudemtaf} Summary, contain little that is original, 
and are principally based on the earlier works of Menaechmus, 
Aristaeus (probably a senior contemporary of Euclid, flourishing 
about a century later than Menaechmus), Euclid and Archimedes. 
The remaining books are strikingly original and are to be regarded 
as embracing Apollonius’s own researches. 

The first book, which is almost entirely concerned with the con- 
struction of the throe oomc sections, contains one of the most 
bnlhant of all the discovenes of Apollonius. Prior to his time, a 
right cone of a definite vertical angle was required for the generation 
of any particular conic ; Apollonius showed that the sections 
could all be produced from one and the same cone, which may be 
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either right or oblique, by simply varying the inclination of the 
cutting plane. The importance of tliLs generalization cannot be 
overestimated ; it is of more than histoiical interest, lor it remains 
the basis upon which certain authorities introduce the study of 
these curves. To comprehend more exactly the discovery of 
Apollonius, imagine an oblique cone on a circular base, of which the 
line joining the vertex to the centre of the base is the uAts. The 
section made by a plane containing the axis and perpendicular to 
the base is a triangle contained by two generating lines of the cone 
and a diameter of the basal circle Apollonius considered sections 
of the cone made by planes at any mchnation to the plane of the 
circular base and peipendicular to the triangle containing the axis. 
The points in which the cutting plane intersects the sides of the 
triangle arc the vertices of the ciiive ; and the line joining these 
points is a diameter which Apollomus named the latus ivan&vefsum. 
Ho discriminated the three speci(»s of conics as follows . — At one of 
the two vertices erect a pcipcndicular (latus rectum) of a certain 
length (which is determined below), and join the cxticmity of this 
line to the other vertex At any point on the Jatus iransven^um 
erect an ordinate Then the square of the ordinate mtei copied 
between the diameter and the curve is equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by the portion of the diameter between the fiist vertex and 
the foot of the ordinate, and the segment of the oiduiate intercepted 
between the diameter and the line joining the extremity of the latus 
rectum to the second vertex This projierty is true for all conics, and 
it served as tlie basis of most of the constructions and propositions 
given by Apollonius The conics are distinguished by the ratio 
lietween the latus rectum (which was oiiginally called the latus 
erectum^ and now often referred to as the parameter) and the st’gment 
of the ordinate intercepted between the diamctei and the line joining 
the second vertex with the extremity of the latus rectum When the 
cutting plane is inclined to the base of the cone at an angle less than 
that made by the sides of the cone, the latus rectum is greater than 
the inteiccpt on the ordinate, and we obtain the ellipse , if the 
plane is inclined at an ecjnal angle as the side, the lahts rectum 
etjuals the intercept, and wo obtain the parabola , if the mchnation 
of the plane be greater than that of the side, we obtain the Jiyper- 
t)ola. In modern notation, if we denote the oidinatc by the 
distance of the foot of the ordinate fiom the vcitex (the abscissa) 
by AT, and the latus rectum by p, these relations may be expressed as 
y^Kpx foi the ellipse, y^^zpx for tlic parabola, and y’^>px for the 
liypcrbola. Pappus m his commentary on Apollonius states that 
these names were given m virtue of the above ndations , but accord- 
ing to Eutocius the curves were named the parabola, ellipse or 
hyperbola, according as the angle of the cone was equal to, less 
than, or greater than a right angle The word parabola was used 
by Archimedes, who was prior to Apollonius; but this may be an 
interpolation. 

We may now summarize the contents of the Conics of Apol- 
lonius. The first book deals with the generation of the three 
romes ; the second with the asymptotes, axes and diameters ; 
the third with variou.s metrical relations between transversals, 
chords, tangents, asymptotes, &c. ; the fourth with the theory 
of the pole and polar, including the harmonic division of a straight 
line, and with systems of two conics, which he shows to intersect 
m not more than four points ; he also investigates conics having 
single and double contact. The fifth book contains properties 
of normals and their envelopes, thus embracing the germs of the 
theory of evolutes, and also maxima and minima problems, 
such as to draw the longest and shortest lines from a given point 
to a conic ; the sixth book is concerned with the similarity of 
conics ; the seventh with complementary chords and conjugate 
diameters ,* the eighth book, according to the restoration of 
Edmund Halley, continues the subject of the preceding book. 
His proofs are generally long and clumsy ; this is accounted for 
in some measure by the absence of symbols and technical terms. 
Apollonius was ignorant of the directrix of a conic, and although 
he incidentally discovered the focus of an ellipse and hyperbola, 
he does not mention the focus of a parabola. He also considered 
the two branches of a hyperbola, calling the second branch the 
“ opposite ” hyperbola, and shows the relation which existed 
between many metrical properties of the ellipse and hyperbola. 
The focus of the parabola was discovered by Pappus, who also 
introduced the notion of the directrix. 

The Conics of Apollonius was translated into Arabic by Tobit 
ben Korra in the 9th century, and this edition was followed by 
Halley in 1710. Although the Arabs were in full possession of 
the store of knowledge of the geometry of conics which the 
Greeks had accumulated, they did little to increase it ; the only 
advance made consisted in the application of describing inter- 
secting conics so as to solve algebraic equations. The great 


pioneer in this field was Omar Khayydm, who flourished in the 
11th century. These discoveries were unknown in western 
Europe for many centuries, and were re-invented and developed 
by many European mathematicians. In 1522 there was pub- 
lished an original work on conics by Johann Werner of Nurem- 
burg. This work, the earliest published in Christian Europe, 
treats the conic sections m relation to the original cone, the 
procedure differing from that of the Greek geometers. Werner 
was followed by Franciscus Maurolvc'us of Messina, who adopted 
the same method, and added considerably to the discoveries of 
Apollonius. Claude Mydorge (1585 ‘I647), ^ French geometer 
and friend of Descartes, published a work De sechontbus comcis 
m which he greatly simplified the cumbrous proofs of Apollonius, 
whose method of treatment he followed. 

Johann Kepler (1571-1630) made many important discoveries 
in the geometry of conics. Of supreme importance is the 
fertile conception of the planets revolving about the sun in 
elliptic orbits. On this is based the great structure of ceJi'stial 
mechanics and the theory of universal gravitation ; and in the 
elucidation of problems more directly concerned wuth astronomy, 
Kepler, Sir Isaac Newton and others discovered many properties 
of the conic sections (see Mechanics). Kepler’s greatest contri- 
bution to geometry lies in his formulation of the “ principle of 
continuity ” which enabled him to show that a parabola has a 

caecus (or blind) focus at infinity, and that all lines through 
this focus arc paiallel (see Geometrical Continiuty). This 
assumption (which differentiates ancient from modern geometry) 
has been developed into one of the most potent methods of 
geometrical investigation (see Geometry : Projective) We may 
also notice Kepler’s approximate value for the circumference 
of an ellipse (if the semi-axes be a and the approximate 
circumference is ir{a -f b)). 

An important generalization of the conic sections was developed 
about the beginning of the 17th century by Girard Desargues and 
Blaise Pa^cal. Since all conics derived from a circular cone 
appear circular when viewed from the apex, they conceived the 
treatment of the conic sections as projections of a circle. E'rom 
this conception all the properties of conics can be deduced. 
Desargues has a special claim to fame on account of his beautiful 
theorem on the involution of a quadrangle inscribed in a conic. 
Pascal discovered a striking property of a hexagon inscribed m 
a I'omc (the hexagrammum mysUcum ) ; from this theorem Pascal 
is said to have deduced over 400 corollaries, including most of 
the results obtained by earlier geometers. This subject is 
mathematically discussed in the article Geometry : Projective. 

While Desargues and Pascal were founding modem synthetic 
geometry, Ren6 Descartes was developing the algebraic repre- 
sentation of geometric relations. The subject of analytical 
geometry which he virtually created enabled him to view^ the 
conic sections as algebraic equations of the second degree, the 
form of the section depending solely on the coefficients. This 
method rivfds in elegance all other methods ; problems are 
investigated by purely algebraic means, and generalizations 
discovered which elevate the method to a position of paramount 
importance. John Wallis, in addition to translating the Conics 
of Apollonius, published in 1655 original work entitled De 
secitmibus contets nova methodo exposttts, in which he treated 
the curves by the Cartesian method, and derived their properties 
from the definition m piano, completely ignoring the connexion 
between the conic sections and a cone. The analytical method 
was also *ollowcd by G. F. A. de I’Hopital in his Tratte analyitque 
des sections contques (1707). A mathematical investigation of 
the conics by this method is given in the article Geometry : 
AndyHcal^ Philippe de la Hire, a pupil of Desargues, wrote 
several works on the conic sections, of which the most important 
is his S^ettones Conicae ( 1685) His treatment is synthetic, and he 
follows his tutor and Pascal in deducing the properties of conics 
by projection from a circle. 

A method of generating conics essentially the same a.s our 
modem method of homographic pencils was discussed by Jan de 
Witt in his Elementa lineamtn cutvarum (1650); but he treated 
the curves by the Cartesian method, and not synthetically. 
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Similar methods were devised by Sir IsAac Newton and 
Colm Maclaunn. In Newton’s method, two angles of constant 
magnitude are caused to revolve about their vertices which are 
fixed in position, in such a manner that the intersection of two 
limbs moves along a fixed straight line ; then the two remaining 
limbs envelop a conic. Maclaurin's method, published in his 
Geometna organtca (1719), is based on the proposition that the 
locus of the vertex of a triangle, the sides of which pass through 
three fixed points, and the base angles move along two fixed 
lines, IS a conic section. Both Newton’s and Maclaurm’s methods 
have been developed by Michel Chasles. In modem times the 
study of the conic sections has proceeded along the lines which 
we have indicated ; for further details reference should be made 
to the article Geometry. 

AuTHORiniss — For the ancient geometry of conic sections, 
especially of Apollonius, reference should be made to T. L. Heath’s 
Apollonim of Perga (1886) ; more general accounts are given in 
Tames Gow, A Short History of Greek Mathematics (1884), and m 
H. G. Eeuthen, Die Lehre von dem Kegelschmttm xn AUerthum (1886) 
Michel Chasles m his Aperpxx hxstonque sur I'ongtne et le d^^veloppe- 
ment des mlihodes en ghomhine (1837, a third edition was published 
in i88y), gives a valualile account of both the ancient and modern 
geometry of conics ; a German translation with the title Geschtchte 
der Geometrie was published m 1839 by L. A .Sohneke. A copious 
list of early works on conic sections is given in Fred. W. A. Murhard, 
Bibhotheia mathematxca (Leipzig, 1798), The history is also treated 
m general historical treatises (see Mathematics). 

Geometrical constructions arc treated m '1'. H Eagles, Constructive 
Geometry of Plane Curves (1886) ; geometric investigations primarily 
based on the relation of the conic sections to a cone are given in 
Hugo Hamilton’s De Sectiomhux Comets (1758) , this method of 
treatment has been largely replaced by consideimg the curves from 
their definition in plano^ and then passing to their derivation from 
the cone and cylinder. This method is followed m most modern 
works. Of such text-books thci 0 is an ever-mcreasiug number , 
here we may notice W 1 1 Besant, GeomeUteal Como Sections , 
C Smith, Geometrical Conics ; W II Diew, Geometrical Treatise on 
Conic Sections, Reference may also be made to C Taylor, An 
Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geometry of Comes (1881). 

Sec also list of works under Geometry A nalyttcal and Protective 

CONINE, or Coniine {a^ propyl ptpendme\ CgH^^N, an alka- 
loid occurring, associated with y-coniceme, conhydrine, pseudo- 
conhydrine and methyl conme, m hemlock {Comum macu- 
latum). It is a colourles.s oily liquid of specific gravity 0*845 
(20^ (' ), boiling at 166° C., almost insoluble in water, soluble 
in ether and in alcohol. It has a sharp burning taste and a pene- 
trating .smell, and acts as a violent poison. It is dextro-rotatory. 
The alkaloid is a strong ba.se and is very readily oxidized ; 
chromic acid converts it into normal butyric acid and 
ammonia; hydrogen peroxide gives ammopropylvalerylalde- 
hyde, NH2'CH(C8H7)*(CH2)y*CHO, whilst the benzoyl derivative 
is oxidized by potassium permanganate to benzoyl-a-amino- 
valericacid,C0H5CO-NH-CH(C8H7)-(CH2)8*COOH. It combines 
directly with methyl iodide to form dimethyl coninium iodide, 
C]oH 22N1, which by the destructive methylation process ol 
A. W. Hofmann {Berichte^ 1881, 14, pp, 494, 659) is converted 
into the hydrocarbon conylene a compound that can also 

be obtained by heating nitrosoconine with phosphoric anhydride 
to 80-90“ C. On heating conine with concentrated hydnodic 
acid and phosphorus it is decomposed into ammonia and normal 
octane Conine is a secondary base, forming a nitroso deri- 

vative with nitrous acid, a urethane with chlorcarbonic ester and 
a tertiary base (methyl conme) with methyl iodide ; reactions 
which point to the presence of the =NH proup in the molecule. 

It was the first alkaloid to be synthesized, a result due to A. 
Ladenburg (see various papers in the Bmchte for the years i88t, 
J884, 1885, 1886, 1889, T^ 93 » 1^94; 1895, and Liebig’.s Annalen 
for 1888, 1894). A. W. Hofmann had shown that conine on 
distillation with zinc dust gave a-propyl pyridine (conyrine). 
This substance when heated with hydriodic acid to 300® C. is 
converted into a-propyl piperidine, which can also be obtained 
by the reduction of a-allyl pyridine (formed from o-methyl 
pyridine and paraldehyde). The a-propyl piperidine so obtained 
is the inactive (racemic) form of conine, and it can be resolved 
into the dextro- and laevo-varieties by means of dextro-tartaric 
acid, the (f-conine rf-tartrate with caustic soda giving i-conine 
closely resembling the naturally occurring alkaloid. A. Laden- 


burg {Ber, 1906, 39, p. 2486) showed that the difference in the 
rotations of the natural and synthetic rf-coninc is not due to 
another substimce, fVi?-conine, as was originally supposed, but 
that the artificial product is a stereo-isomer, which yields natural 
conine on heating for some time to 29o“-3oo“, and then distilling. 

y-Coniceine, CgH,jjN, is a tetrahydro conyrine, t,e. a telra- 
hydro propyl pyridine. It may be obtained by brominating 
conine, and theh removing the elements of hydrobromic acid 
with alkalis. Other coniceines have been prepared. Con- 
hydrine, CgHiyNO, and pseiidoconhj^drine are probably stereo- 
isomers, the latter being converted into the former when boiled 
with ligroin. Since conhydrine is dehydrated by phosphorus 
pentoxide into a mixture of a and (i coniceines, it may be con- 
sidered an oxyconine. Methyl conme, C^H.^N or CgHi4‘N(CHg), 
is synthesized from conine and an aqueous solution of potassium 
methyl sulphate at 100®. 

CONINGTON, JOHN (1825-1869), English classical scho^, 
was bom on the 10th of August 1825 at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
lie knew his letters when fourteen months old, and could read 
well at three and a half. lie was educated at Beverley Grainmar 
school, at Rugby and at Oxford, where, after matriculating at 
University College, he came into residence at Magdalen, where 
he had been nominated to a demyship. He was Ireland and 
Hertford scholar in 1844; in March 1846 he was elected to a 
scholarship at University College, and in December of the same 
year he obtained a fir.st class m classics ; in February 1848 he 
became a fellow of University. He also obtained the Chancellor’s 
prize for Latin verse (1847), English essay (1848) and Latin 
essay (1849). He successfully applied for the Eldon law scholar- 
ship in 1849, and proceeded to London to keep his terms at 
Lincoln’s Inn. The legal profession, however, proved distasteful, 
and after six months he resigned Uie scholarship and returned 
to Oxford. During his brief residence m London he formed a 
connexion with the Morning Chromcle, which was maintained 
for some time. He showed no special aptitude for journalism, 
but a series of articles on university reform (1849-1850) is 
noteworthy as the first public expression of his views on a subject 
that always interested him. In 1854 his appointment, as first 
occupant, to the ('hair of Latin literature, founded by Corpus 
Christi College, gave him a congenial position. From this time 
he confined himself with characteristic conscientiousness almost 
exclusively to Latm literature. The only important ex(ieplion 
was the translation of the last twelve books of the lhad in the 
Spenserian stanza in completion of the work of P. S. Worslc}% 
and this was undertaken in fulfilment of a promise made to his 
dying friend. In 1852 he began, m conjunction with Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, a complete edition of Virgil with a commentary, 
of which the first volume appeared in 1858, the second in 1864, 
and the third soon after his death. Prof. Goldwin Smith was 
compelled to withdraw from the work at an early stage, and 
in the last vcfiume his place was taken by 11 . Nettleship. In 
1866 Conington published his most famous work, the translation 
of the Aenetd of Virgil into the octosyllabic metre of Scott. The 
version of Dryden is the work of a stronger artist; but for 
fidelity of rendering, for happy use of the principle of compensa- 
tion so as to preserve the general effect of the original, and for 
beauty as an independent poem, Conington’s version is superior. 
That the measure chosen does not reproduce the majestic sweep 
of the Virgilian verse is a fault in the conception and not in the 
execution of the task. Conington died at Boston on the 23rd 
of October 1869. 

His edition of Per«ius with a commentary and a spirited prose 
translation was published posthumouHly in 1872. In the &«uxie year 
appeared his Mucellantous WnttngSy edited by J A. Symonds, with 
a memoir by Professor H. J S. Smith (see also H A, J. Mimro in 
Journal of Philology, 11, 1869). Among his other editions are 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon (1848), Choltphon (1857) ; English verse 
translations ol Horace, Odes and Carmen Saeculare (1863), Satires, 
Epistles and Ars Poettca {1869). 

CONISTERIUM (from Gr. xovts, dust), the name of the 
room in the ancient palaestra or thermae (baths) where wrestlers, 
after being anointed with oil, were sprinkled with sand, so as to 
give them a grip when wrestling. 
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CONJJBlBVERAMt Kanchipuram, a town of British India, 
in the Chingleput district of Madras, 45 m. W.S*W. of Madras 
by rail. Pop. (1901) 46,164. It is esteemed by the Hindus as 
one of the holiest places in southern India, ranking among the 
seven saCred cities of India, and is remarkable for the number 
of its temples and shrines. Of these the old J ain temple, situated 
in a hamlet some 2 m. south of the Weavers’ quarter of the city 
(Pillapal^am), dates ffom the time when the Chola power was 
at its height (i2th or 13th century), and is of great importance 
to the historian by reason of the inscriptions, which contain an 
almost perfect record of the dynasties who held the country. 
Older than this temple are the Vaikuntha Perumal temple of 
Vishnu and the Siva temple of Kail&sanath, which date from the 
time of the Pallava kings. The great temple of Siva, dedicated 
to Ekaml3ara Swami (the god with the single garment) is remark- 
able for its lofty towers {ffopumm) and the extreme irregularity 
of its design, through which it gains in picturesqueness what it 
loses in dignity. Besides the towers, it has several fine porches, 
great tanks approached by flights of stone steps, and the ‘‘ hall 
of the thousand columns.” This latter contains actually 540 
columns, most of them elaborately carved, arranged in twenty 
rows. About 2 m. distant, in Little Conjeeveram, is the Vara- 
daraja-swami Vaishnava temple, also containing a hall of pillars, 
beautifully carved, and possessing a wonderfully rich treasury 
of votive jewels. A mark on the wall of the inner enclosure, 
something like a horseshoe, is held to be the first letter of the 
name of Vishnu. For a century or more the Tangalai and 
Vadagalai sects, connected with the worship of the temple, have 
been quarrelling fiercely as to the form of this symbol ; the 
questions arising out of this led to much litigation, and though 
final judgment was given by the privy council, the matter still 
constitutes a danger to the peace. The general aspect of the city 
is pleasing, with low houses and broad streets lined with fine 
trees. Its only noteworthy mdustry is the weaving of the superior 
silk and cotton saris worn by native women. 

Conjeeveram, a British corruption of Kanchipuram (the 
golden city), is very ancient, having been in the early centuries 
of the Christian era the capital of the Pallava dynasty. The 
Chinese traveller Hsuan Tsang, who visited it in the 7 th century, 
says that it was then 6 m. in circumference and inhabited by a 
people superior to any he had met in piety and courage, love of 
justice and reverence for learning. In the nth century the city 
was conquered by the Cholas, who held it until their overthrow 
by the Mussulmans in 1310, after which it fell under the sway 
of the kings of Vijayanagar. In 1646 it was taken from them 
by the Mussulmans, who in their turn were ousted by the 
Mahrattas in 1677. Shortly afterwards the emperor Aurungzeb’s 
forces retook the place, which remained in Mussulman hands 
until 1753, W'hen it was captured by Clive. 

CONJUGAL RIGHTS, those rights which a husband and wife 
(Lat. canjux) have to each other’s society. When either party 
continues to refuse to render these rights to the other, they may 
be enforced by a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
In England the jurisdiction which the old ecclesiastiail courts 
exercised to enforce this right was transferred to the divorce court 
by the Matrimonial Causes Act 1857. The procedure is by cita- 
tion and petition, but, before a petition can be filed, a written 
demand must be made to the refusing party for cohabitation. 
Previous to the Matrimonial Causes Act 1884, disobedience to a 
decree for the restitution of conjugal rights rendered the refusing 
party liable to attachment and imprisonment. The act of 1884 
substituted for attacliment, if the wife be the petitioner, an order 
tor periodical payments by the husbancj to the wife. Failure 
to comply with a decree for restitution is deemed to be desertion, 
and a sentence of judicial separation may be pronounced, although 
the period of two years prescribed by the act of 1857 may not 
have expired. Conjugal rights cannot be enforced by the act 
of either party {R, v. Jaiksm, 1891, i Q.B. 671), the proper 
procedure being to apply to the court for relief. 

CONJUNCTION (from Lat. cmfungere, to join together), a 

G eneral term si^ifying the act or state of being joined together, 
t is used technically in astronomy and grammar. In astronomy, 
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** conjunction ” is the nearest apparent approach of two heavenly 
bodies which seem to pass each other in their courses — said to 
be m longitude, right ascension, Sic,, when they have the same 
longitude, &c. A superior conjunction is one in which the lesser 
body is beyond the greater, especially when a planet is beyond the 
sun. An inferior conjunction is one m which a planet is on our 
side of the sun. In grammai the term “ conjunction ” is applied 
to one of the so-called “ parts of speech,” viz. those words which 
are used to “ join together ” words, clauses or sentences. Con- 
junctions are variously classified accordmg to their specific 
function, e,g, adversative (“ but,” ” though ”) which contrast, 
tUaitve (‘‘therefore”) where the second sentence or clau.se is 
an inference from the first, temporal where a time-relation is 
expressed, and so forth. 

CONJURING, tlie art, sometimes called White or Natural 
Magic, and long associated with the profession of “ magician,” 
consisting of the performance of tricks and illusions, with or 
without apparatus. Historically this art has taken many forms, 
and has been mixed up with the use of what now are regarded 
as natural though obscure physical phenomena. The employ- 
ment of purely manual dexterity without mechanical apparatus 
may be distmguished as legerdemain, prestidigitation or sleight 
of hand. 

Whether or not the book of Exodus makes the earliest historical 
reference to this form of natural ” magic ” when it records how 
the magicians of Egypt imitated certain miracles of IMoses ” by 
their enchantments,” it is known that the Eg^’ptian hierophants, 
as well as the magicians of ancient Greece and Rome, were 
accustomed to astonish their dupes with optical illusions, visible 
representations of the divinities and subdiv unties piissing before 
the spectatois in dark subterranean chambers, llie principal 
optical illusion employed in these effects was the throwing of 
spectral images upon the smoke of burning mcense by means 
of concave metal mirrors. But according to llippolytus (AV/. 
Om, Ilaer, iv. 35), the desired effect was often produced in a 
simpler way, by causing the dupe to look into a cellar through a 
basin of water with a glass bottom standing under a sky-blue 
ceiling, or by figures on a dark wall drawn in mflammable 
material and suddenly ignited. The flashes of lightning and the 
rolling thunders which sometimes accompanied these manifesta- 
tions were easy tricks, now familiar to everybody as the ignition 
of lycopodium and the shaking of a sheet of metal. The ancient 
methods described by Hippolytus (iv. 32) were very similar. 

Judging from the accounts which history has handed down 
to us, the marvels perfoimed by the thaumaturgists of antiquity 
were very skilfully produced, and must have required a con- 
siderable practical knowledge of the art. The Romans were 
in the habit of giving conjuring exhibitions, the most favourite 
feat being that of the ” cups and balls,” the performers of 
which were called acctabulani , Sir\d the cups themselves ar^/a^w/a. 
The balls used, however, instead of being the convenient light 
cork ones employed by modern conjurors, were simply round 
white pebbles which must have added greatly to the clifficulty 
of fierforming the trick. The art survived the barbarism and 
ignorance of the middle ages ; and the earliest professors of the 
modem school were Italians such as Jonas, Androletti and 
Antonio Carlotti. But towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign 
conjurois were classed with “ ruffians, blasphcmeis, thieves, 
vagabonds, Jews, Turks, heretics, pagans and sorcerers.” 

The history of conjuring by mechanical effects and inventions 
is full of curious detail. Spectral pictures or reflections of moving 
objects, similar to those of the camera or magic lantern, were 
described in the 14th and i6tli centuries. Thus, in the House 
of Fame, bk. iii., Chaucer speaks of “ appearances such as the 
subtil tregetours perform at feasts ’’—pictorial representations 
of hunting, falconry and knights jousting, with the persons and 
objects instantaneously disappearing ; exhibitions of the same 
kind are mentioned by Sir John Mandeville, as seen by him at 
the court of “ the Great Chan ” in Asia ; and in the middle of 
the 1 6th century Benvenuto Cellini saw phantasmagoric spectres 
projected upon smoke at a nocturnal exhibition in the Colosseum 
at Rome. The existence of a camera obscura at this latter date 
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is a fact ; for the instrument is described by Baptista Porta, 
the Neapolitan philosopher, in his Magia Naturalis (1558). And 
the doubt how magic lantern effects could have been produced 
m the 14th century, when the lantern itself is allegeci to have 
been invented by Athanasius Kircher in the middle of the 17th 
century, is set at rest by the fact that glass lenses were constructed 
at the earlier of these dates, — Roger Bacon, in his Discovery of 
the Miracles of Art, Nature and Ma^ic (about 1260), writing of 
glass lenses and perspectives so well made as to give good 
telescopic and microscopic effects, and to be useful to old men 
and those who have weak eyes. Towards the end of the i8th 
century Comus, a French conjuror, included in his entertainment 
a figure which suddenly appeared and disappeared about three 
ft. above a table, — a trick explained by the circumstance that 
a concave mirror was among his properties ; and a contemporary 
performer, Robert, exhibited the raising of the dead by the same 
agency. Early in the 19th century Philipstal gave a sensation 
to his magic lantern entertainment by lowering unperceived 
between the audience and the stage a sheet of gauze upon which 
fell the vivid moving shadows of phantasmagoria. 

A new era in optical tricks began in 1863 when John Nevil 
Maskelyne (b. 1839), of Cheltenham, invented a wood cabinet 
in which persons vanished and were made to reappear, although 
it was placed upon high feet, with no passage through which a 
person could pass from the cabinet to the stage floor, the scenes, 
or the ceiling ; and this cabinet was examined and measured for 
concealed space, and watched round by persons from the audience 
during the whole of the transformations. The general principle 
was this : if a looking-glass be set upright in the corner of a 
room, bisecting the right angle formed by the walls, the side 
wall reflected will appear as if it were the back, and hence an 
object may be hidden behind the glass, yet the space seem to 
remain unoccupied. This principle, however, was so carried 
out that no sign of the existence of any mirror was discernible 
under the closest inspection. Two years later the same simple 
principle appeared in “ The Cabinet of Proteus,*’ patented by 
Tobin and Pepper of the Polytechnic Institution, in which two 
mirrors were employed, meeting in the middle, where an upright 
pillar concealed their edges. In the same year Stodare exhibited 
the illusion in an extended form, by placing the pair of mirrors 
in the centre of the stage, supported between the legs of a three- 
legged table having the apex towards the audience ; and as the 
side walls of his stage were draped exactly like the back, reflection 
showed an apparently clear space below the table top, where 
in reality a man in a sitting position was hidden behind the 
glasses and exhibited his head (“ The Sphinx ”) above the table. 
The plane mirror illusion is so effective that it has been reproduced 
with modiflieations by various performers. In one case a living 
bust was shown through an aperture in a looking-glass sloping 
upward from the front towards the back of a curtained cabinet ; 
in another a person stood half-hidden by a vertical mirroi, and 
imitation limbs placed in front of it were sundered and removed ; 
and in another case a large vertical mirror was pushed forward 
from a back corner of the stage at an angle of 45 degrees, to 
cover the entrance of a living “ phantom,** and then withdrawn. 
Maskelyne improved upon his original cabinet by taking out a 
shelf which, in conjunction with a mirror, could enclose a space, 
and thus left no apparent place in which a person could possibly 
be hidden. He introduced a further mystification by secretly 
conveying a person behind a curtain screen, notwithstanding 
that, during the whole time, the existence of a clear space under 
the stool upon which the screen is placed is proved by performers 
continually walking round. The principle of reflecting by means 
of transparent plate -glass the images of highly - illuminated 
objects placed in front, so that they appear as if among less 
brilliantly lighted objects behind the glass, was employed in 
the “ghost** illusions of Sylvester, of Dircks and Pepper, of 
Robin, and of some other inventors, — the transparent plate-glass 
being, in some cases, inclined forwards so as to reflect a lime- 
lighted object placed below the front of the stage, and in other 
arrangements set verticafly at an angle so as to reflect the object 
from a lateral position. 


Among the acoustic wonders of antiquity were the speaking 
head of Orpheus, the golden virgins, whose voices resounded 
through the temple of Delphi, and the like. Hippolytus (iv. 4) 
explains the trick of the speaking head as practised in his day, 
the voice being really that of a concealed assistant who spoke 
through the flexible gullet of a crane. Towards the close of the 
loth century Gerbert (Pope Silvester II.) constructed (says 
William of Malmesbury) a brazen head which answered ques- 
tions ; and similar inventions are ascribed to Roger Bacon, 
Albertus Magnus, and others. In the first half of the 17th century 
the philosopher Descartes made a speaking figure which he called 
his daughter Franchina ; but the superstitious captain of a vessel 
had it thrown overlx)ar(i. In the latter part of the same century 
Thomas Irson, an Englishman, exhibited at the court of Charles 
II. a wooden figure with a speaking-trumpet in its mouth ; 
and questions whispered in its ear were answered through a 
pipe secretly communicating with an apartment whereiri was a 
learned priest able to converse in various languages. Johann 
Beckmann, in his History of Inventions (about 1770, Eng. transl. 
by W. Johnston, 4th ed , 1846), relates his inspection of a speaking 
figure, in which the words really came through a tube from a 
confederate who held a card of signs by which he received 
intelligence from the exhibitor. Somewhat later was shown in 
England the figure of an infant suspended by a ribbon, having a 
speaking-trumpet in its mouth, — an illusion in which two concave 
mirrors were employed, one of them concentrating the rays of 
sound into a focus within the head of the figure ; and the mirror 
nearest the figure was hidden by a portion of the wall-paper 
which was perforated with pin-holes. In 1783 Giuseppe Pinetti 
de Wildalle, an Italian conjuror of great originality, exhibited 
among his many wonders a toy bird perched upon a bottle, 
which fluttered, blew out a candle, and warbled any melody 
proposed or improvised by the audience, — doing this also when 
removed from the bottle to a table, or when held in the performer’s 
hand upon any part of the stage. The sounds were produced 
by a confederate who imitated song-birds after Rossignol’s 
method by aid of the inner skin of an onion in the mouth ; and 
speaking-trumpets directed the sounds to whatever position 
was occupied by the bird. About the year 1825 Charles, a 
Frenchman, exhibited a copper globe, carrying four speaking- 
trumpets, which was suspended in a light frame in the centre 
of a room. Whispers uttered near to this apparatus were heard 
by a confederate in an adjoining room by means of a tube 
passing through the frame and the floor, and answers issued from 
the trumpets in a loud tone. Subsequently appeared more than 
one illusion of a similar order, in which the talking and singing 
of a distant person issued from an isolated head or figure by 
aid of ear-trumpets secretly contained within parts in which, 
from their outside form, the presence of such instruments would 
not be suspected. It is probable that the automaton trumpeters 
of Friedrich Kaufmann and of Johann Nepomuk M&lzel were 
clever deceptions of the same kind. As described in the Journal 
de Mode, 1809, Malzel’s life-size figure had the musical instrument 
fixed in its mouth ; the mechanism was wound up, and a set 
series of marches, army calls, and other compositions was 
performed, accompaniments being played by a real band. 
Mechanical counterparts of the human lips, tongue and breath, 
both in speech and in playing certain musical instruments, have, 
however, been constructed, as in Jacques de Vaucanson’s 
celebrated automaton flute-player, which was completed in 
1736 ; the same mechanician’s tambourine and flageolet player, 
which was still moi*e ingenious, as, the flageolet having only 
three holes, some of the notes were produced by half-estopping ; 
Abb^ Mical's heads which articulated syllables, and his automata 
playing upon instruments ; Kempelen’s and Kratzenstein s 
speaking-machines, in the latter part of the 18th century ; 
the speaking-machine made by Fabermann of Vienna, closely 
imitating the human voice, with a fairly good pronunciation of 
various words ; the automaton clarionet-player constructed by 
Van Oeckelen, a Dutchman, and exhibited in New York in i860, 
which played airs from a barrel like that of a crank-organ, and 
could take the clarionet from its mouth and replace it, and 
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Maskelync^s two automata, “ Fanfare ’’ (1878) playing a cornet, 
and ** labial (1879) playing a euphonium, both operated by 
mechanism inside the figures and supplied with wind from a 
bellows placed separately upon the sla^. 

Lucian tells of the magician Alexander in the 2nd century 
that he received written questions enclosed in sealed envelopes, 
and a few days afterwards delivered written responses m the 
same envelopes, with the seals apparently unbroken ; and both 
he and Hippolytus explain several methods by which this could 
be effected. In this deception we have the germ of “ spirit- 
reading and “ spirit- writing,’' which, introduced in 1840 by 
John Henry Anderson, “ The Wizard of the North,” became 
common in the ripertoire of modern conjurors, — embracing a 
variety of effects from an instantaneous substitution which 
allows the performer or his confederate to see what has been 
secretly written by the audience. The so-called “ second-sight ” 
trick depends upon a system of signalling between the exhibitor, 
who moves among the audience collecting questions to be answered 
and articles to be described, and the performer, who is blind- 
folded on the stage. As already stated, the speaking figure which 
Stock showed to Professor Beckmann, at Gottingen, about 1770, 
was instructed by a code of signals. In 1783 Pinetti had an 
automaton figure about 18 in. in height, named the Grand Sultan 
or Wise Little Turk, which answered questions as to chosen 
cards and many other things by striking upon a bell, intelligence 
being communicated to a confederate by an ingenious ordering 
of the words, syllables or vowels in the questions put. The 
teaching of Mesmer and the feats of clairvoyance suggested to 
Pinetti a more remarkable performance in 1785, when Signora 
Pinetti, sitting blindfold in a front box of a theatre, replied to 
questions and displayed her knowledge of articles in the possession 
of the audience. Half a century later this was developed with 
greater elaboration, and the system of telegraphing cloaked by 
intermixing signals on other methods, first by Robert-Houdm 
m 1846, then by Hermann in 1848, and by Anderson at a later 
period. Details of the system of indicating a very large number 
of answers by slight and unperceived variations in the form of 
question are given by F. A. Gandon, La seconde vue dhotUe 
(Paris, 1849). 

Fire tricks, such as walking on burning coals, breathing 
flame and smoke from a gall-nut filled with an inflammable 
composition and wrapped m tow, or dipping the hands m 
boiling pitch, were known in early times, and are explained 
by Hippolytus (iv. 33). At the close of the 1 7th century Richard- 
son astonished the English public by chewing ignited coals, 
pouring melted lead (really quicksilver) upon his tongue and 
swallowing melted glass. Strutt, in Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England, relates how he saw Powel the fire-eater, 
m 1762, broil a piece of beefsteak laid upon his tongue, — a 
piece of lighted charcoal being placed under his tongue which a 
spectator blew upon with a bellow's till the meat was sufficiently 
done. This man also drank a melted mixture of pitch, brimstone 
and lead out of an iron spoon, the stuff blazing furiously. These 
performers anointed their mouths and tongues with a protective 
composition. 

Galen speaks of a person in the 2nd century who relighted 
a blown-out candle by holding it against a wall or a stone which 
had been rubbed with sulphur and naphtha ; and the instan- 
taneous lighting of candles became a famous feat of later times. 
Baptista Porta gave directions for performing a trick entitled 

many candles shall be lighted presently.” Thread is boiled in 
oil with brimstone and orpiment, and when dry bound to the 
wicks of candles ; and, one being lighted, the flame runs to them 
all. He says that on festival days they are wont to do this 
among the Turks. “ Some call it Hermes his ointment.” In 
1783 Pinetti showed two figures sketched upon a wall, one of 
which put out a candle, and the other relighted the hot wick, 
when the candle was held to their mouths. By wafers he had 
applied a few grains of gunpowder to the mouth of the first, 
and a bit of phosphorus to that of the other. A striking trick 
of this conjuror was to extinguish two wax candles and simul- 
taneously light two others at a distance of 3 ft., by firing a pistol. 


The candles were placed in a row, and the pistol fired from the 
end where the lighted candles were placed ; the sudden blast of 
hot gas from the pistol blew out the flames and lighted the 
more distant candles, because in the wick of each was placed 
a millet-grain of phosphorus A more recent conjuror showed 
a pretty illusion by appearing to carry a flame invisibly between 
his hands from a lighted to an iinliglited candle What he did 
was to hold a piece of wire for a second or two in the flame of the 
first candle, and then touch with the heated wire a bit of phos- 
phorus which had been inserted m the tur|)entine-wetted wick 
of the other. But in 1842 Ludwig Dobler, a German conjuror 
of much originality, surprised his audience by lighting two 
hundred candles instantaneously upon the firing of a pistol. 
This was the earliest application of electricity to stage illusions. 
The candles were so arranged that each wick, black from pre vious 
burning, stood a few inches in front of a fine noz/lc gas-burner 
projecting horizontally from a pipe of hydrogen gas, and the 
two hundred jets of gas passed through the same number of 
gaps in a conducting-wire. An electric current leaping in a spark 
through each jet of gas ignited all simultaneously, and the gas 
flames fired the candle wicks. 

J. E. Robert-Houdm (1805-1871), who opened his “ Temple 
of Magic ” at Paris in 1845, originated the application of electro- 
magnetism for sec retly working or controlling mechanical 
apparatus in stage illusions IIis Soirees fantashques at Paris 
gave him such a reputation that the French government actually 
sent him to Algiers in order to show his superiority to the local 
marabouts ; and he ranks as the founder of modern conjuring. 
He first exhibited in 1845 heavy chest, which, when 

placed upon the broad plank or “ rake ” among the spectators, 
and exactly over a powerlul electromagnet hidden under the 
cloth covering of the plank, was held fast at pleasure. In order 
to divert suspicion, Houdin showed a second experiment with 
the same box, suspending it by a rope which passed over a single 
small pulley attached to the ceiling ; but any person in the 
audience who took hold of the rope to feel the sudden increase 
in the weigiit of the box was unaware that the rope, while 
appearing to pass simply over the pulley, really passed upward 
over a winding-barrel worked as required by an assistant. 
Remarkable ingenuity was displayed in concealing a small 
electromagnet in the handle of his glass bell, as w^ell as in his 
drum, the electric current passing through wires hidden within 
the cord by which these articles were suspended. In one of 
Iloudin’s illusions — throwing eight half-crowms into a crystal 
cash-box previously set swinging — electricity w^as emplox ed in 
a different manner. Top, bottom, sides and ends of an oblong 
casket were of transparent glass, held together at all the edges 
by a light metal frame. The coins were concealed under an 
opaque design on the lid, and supported by a false lid of glass, 
whu:h was tied by cotton thread to a piece of platinum wire. 
Upon connecting the electric circuit, the platinum, becoming red- 
hot, severed the thread, letting fall the glass flap, and dropping 
the coins into the box. 

Down to the latter part of the i8th century no means of 
secretly communicating ad libitum motions to appaiently 
isolated pieces of mechanism had superseded the clums) device 
of packing a confederate into a box on legs draped to look like 
an unsophisticated table. Pmetti placed three horizontal levers 
close beside each other in the top of a thin table, covered by a 
cloth, these levers being actuated by wires pa.ssing through the 
legs and feet of the table and to the confederate behind a scene 
or partition. In the pedestal of each piece of apparatus which 
was to be operated upon when set loosely upon the table were 
three corresponding levers hidden by cloth ; and, after being 
examined by the audience, the piece of mechanism was placed 
upon a tabic in such a position that the two sets of levers exactly 
coincided, one being superimposed upon the other. In one 

effect ” the confederate worked a small bellows in the base of a 
lamp, to blow out the flame ; in another he let go a trigger, 
causing an arrow to fly by a spring from the bow of a doll sports- 
man ; he actuated a double-bellows inside a bottle, which caused 
flowers and fruit to protrude from among the foliage of an 
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aitifidial shrub, by distending with air a number of small bladders 
shaped and painted to represent them ; he opened or shut valves 
which allowed balls to issue out of various doors in a model house 
as directed by the audience; and he moved the tiny bellows 
in the body of a toy bird by which it blew out a candle. Other 
conjurors added more complicated pieces of apparatus, — one 
being a clock with small hand moving upon a glass disk as required 
by the audience. The glass disk carrying the numbers or letters 
was in reality two, the back one being isolated by ratchet teeth 
on its periphery hidden by the ring frame which supported it, 
and, though the pillar-pedestal was separated into three pieces 
and shown to the spectators, movable rods, worked by the 
table levers, were in each section duly covered by cloth faces. 
Another mechanical trick, popular with Torrini, Houdin, Philippe 
and Robin, and worked in a similar way, was a little harlequm 
figure which rose out of a box set upon the table, put his legs 
over the front of the box and sat on the edge, nodded his head, 
smoked a pipe, blew out a candle, and whistled a one-note 
obbligato to an orchestra. Robert-Houdin employed, instead of 
the table levers, vertical rods each arranged to rise and fall in a 
tube, according as it was drawn down by a spiral spring or 
pulled up by whip-cord which passed over a pulley at the top 
of the tube and so down the table leg to the hiding-place of the 
confederate. In his centre table he had ten of these “ pistons,” 
and the ten cords passing under the floor of the stage terminated 
at a keyboard. Various ingenious automata were actuated by 
this means of transmitting motion ; but the most elaborate 
piece of mechanical apparatus constructed by Iloudin was his 
orange tree. The oranges, with one exception, were real, stuck 
upon small spikes, and concealed by hemispherical screens which 
were covered with foliage ; and the screens, when released by 
the upward pressure of a piston, made half a turn, and disclosed 
the fruit. The flowers were hidden behind foliage until raised 
above the leaves by the action of another piston. Near the top 
of the tree an artificial orange opened into four portions ; while 
two butterflies attached to two light arms of brass rose up 
behind the tree, appeared on each side by the spreading of the 
arms, and drew out of the opened orange a handkerchief which 
had been harrowed and vanished away. 

Many of the illusions regarded as the original inventions of 
eminent conjurors have been really improvements of older 
tricks. Hocus Focus Juntor^ The Anatomy of Legerdemain (4th 
ed., 1654) gives an explanatory cut of a method of drawing 
different liquors out of a single tap in a barrel, the barrel being 
divided into compartments, each having an air-hole at the top, 
by means of which the liquid in any of the compartments was 
withheld or permitted to flow. Robert-Houdin applied the 
principle to a wine-bottle held in his hand from which he could 
pour four different liquids regulated by the unstopping of any of 
the four tiny air-holes which were covered by his fingers. A 
large number of very small liqueur glasses being provided on 
trays, and containing drops of certain flavouring essences, 
enabled him to supply imitations of various wines and liquors, 
according to the glasses into which he poured syrup from the 
bottle ; while by a skilful substitution of a full bottle for an 
emptied one, or by secretly refilling in the act of wiping the bottle 
with a cloth, he produced the impression that the bottle was 
“inexhaustible.” In 1835 ^as first exhibited in England a 
trick which a Brahman had been seen to perform at Madras 
several years before. Ching Lau Lauro sat cross-legged upon 
notliing, — one of his hands only just touching some beads hung 
upon a genuine hollow bamboo which was set upright in a hole 
on the top of a wooden stool. The placing of the performer m 
position was done behind a screen ; and the explanation of the 
mysterious suspension is that he passed through the bamboo a 
strong iron bar, to which he connected a support which, concealed 
by the beads, his hand and his dress, upheld his body. In 
1849 Robert-Houdin reproduced the idea under the title of 
ethereal suspension, — professedly rendering his son’s body 
devoid of weight by administering vapour of ether to his nose, 
and then, in sight of the audience, laying him in a horizontal 
position in the air with one elbow resting upon a staff resemblbg 


a long walking-stick. The support was a jointed iron friune 
under the boy’s dress, with cushions and belts passing round and 
under the body. Subsequently the trick was improved upon by 
Sylvester— the suspended person being shown in several changes 
of position, while the sole supporting upright was finally removed. 
For the latter deception the steel upright was made with polished 
angular faces, apex towards the spectators, and acted in a dim 
light on the same principle as tlie mirrors of a Sphinx table. 
Before lowering the light, the reflector bar is covered by the 
wood staff set up before it. 

The mysterious vanishing or appearing of a person under a 
large extinguisher upon the top of a table, and without the use 
of mirrors, was first performed by Comus, a French conjuror 
very expert in the cups-and-balls sleight-of-hand, who, appearing 
in London in 1789, announced that he would convey his wife 
under a cup in the same manner as he would balls. The feat 
was accomplished by means of a trap in a box table. Early in 
the 19th century Chalons, a Swiss conjuror, transformed a bird 
into a young lady, on the same principle. In 1836 Sutton varied 
the feat by causing the vanished body to reappear under the 
crust of a great pie. Houdin “vanished” a person standing 
upon a table top which was shown to be only a few inches thick ; 
but there was a false top which was let down like the side of a 
bellows, this distension being hidden by a table-cloth Imaging 
sufficiently low for the purpose, and the person, when covered 
by the extinguisher, entered the table through a trap-door 
opening upwards. Robin, in 1851, added to the wonder of the 
trick by vanishing two persons in succession, without any 
possibility of either escaping from the tabic, — the two persons 
really packing themselves into a space which, without clever 
arrangement and practice, could not hold more than one. The 
sword-and-basket trick was common in India many years ago. 
In one form it consisted in inverting an empty basket over a 
child upon the ground ; after the child had secreted himself 
between the basket-bottom and a belt concealed by a curtain 
painted to look like the actual wicker bottom, a sword was 
thrust through both sides of the basket, the child screaming, 
and squeezing upon the sword and upon the ground a blood- 
coloured liquid from a sponge. When the performer upset the 
basket, the child could not be seen ; but another child similarly 
costumed suddenly appeared among the .spectators, having 
been up to that time supported by a pair of stirrups under the 
cloak of a confederate among the bystanders. In another form 
an oblong basket is used large at the bottom and tapering to the 
top, with the lid occupying only the central portion of the top, 
and the child is so disposed round the basket that the sword 
plunged downward avoids him, and the performer can step 
inside and stamp upon the bottom to prove that the basket is 
empty. In 1865 Stodare introduced the trick into England, but 
in a new manner. Upon light trestles he placed a large oblong 
basket ; and after a lady attired in a profuse muslin dress had 
composed herself and her abundance of skirt within, and the 
hd had been shut and the sword plunged through the sides, the 
basket was tilted towards the audience to show that it was empty, 
and the lady reappeared in a gallery of the hall. The basket 
was formed with an outer shell to turn down, leaving the kdy 
with her dress paeJeed together lying upon the basket bottom 
and behind what had formed a false front side, — tlie principle 
being the same a.s in the clown's box, which, when containing a 
man, is rolled over to display the inside empty. The reappearing 
lady was a double, or twin sister. 

Among the most meritorious and celebrated mechanical 
illusions have been automaton figures secretly influenced in 
their movements by concealed operators. In the 17th century 
M. Raisin, organist of Troyes, took to the French court a harpsi- 
chord which played airs as directed by the audience ; but, upon 
opening the instrument, Louis XIV. discovered a youthful 
performer inside. In 1769 Baron Kempelen, of Fressburg, in 
Hungary, completed his chess-player, which for a long time 
remained the puzzle of Europe. It was an illusion, — the merit 
consisting in the devices by which the confederate player was 
hidden in the cabinet and body of the figure, while the interior 





was opeped in successive instalments to the scrutiny of the 
spectators. The first player was a Polish patriot, Worouaky, 
who had lost both le^ m a campaign ; as he was furnished with 
artificial limbs when in public, his appearance, together with the 
fact that no dwarf or child travelled in Kempelen*s company, 
dispelled the suspicion that any person could be employed inside 
the machine. Tliis automaton, which made more than one tour i 
to the capitals and courts of Europe, and was owned for a short 
time by Napoleon L, was exhibited by Mdlzel after the death of 
Kempelen m 1819, and ultimately perished in a fire at Phila- 
delphia in 1854. A revival of the trick appeared soon afterwards 
in Hooper’s “ Ajeeb,” shown at the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
and elsewhere. A chess-playing figure, “Mephisto,” designed 
by Gumpel, was also exhibited. No space existed for the 
accommodation of a living player within ; but, as there was no 
attempt at isolating the apparatus from mechanical ccirnmunica- 
tion through the carpet or the floor, there was notlung to preclude 
the moving arm and gripping finger and thumb of the figure 
from being worked by any convenient connexion of threads, 
wires, rods and levers. In 1875 Maskelyne and Cooke produced 
at the Egyptian Hall, in London, an automaton whist-player, 

“ Psycho,” which, from the manner in which it was placed upon 
the stage, appeared to be perfectly isolated from any mechanical 
communication from without ; there was no room within for 
the concealment of a living player by aid of any optical or other 
illusion, and yet the free motions of both arms, especially of the 
right arm and hand m finding any card, taking hold of it, and 
raising it or lowering it to any position and at any speed as 
demanded by the audience, indicated that the actions were 
directed from without. The arm had all the complicated 
movements necessary for chess or draught playing ; and 

Psycho ” calculated any sum up to a total of 99,000,000. A 
still more original automaton was Maskelyne’s figure ‘‘ Zoe,” 
constructed in 1877, which wrote and drew pictures at dictation 
of the audience. “ Zoc,” a nearly life-size but very light doll, 
sat loose upon a cushioned skeleton-stand, of which the solid 
feet of the plinth rested upon a thick plate of clear glass laid upon 
the floorcloth or carpet of the stage. “ Psycho,” a smaller 
oriental figure, sitting cross-legged on a box, was supported by 
a single glass cylinder of clear glass, which, as originally exhibited, 
stood upon the caipet of the stage, but was afterwards set loose 
upon a small stool, having solid wood feet. 

That a mysterious and apparently elaborate mechanical 
movement may, after all, possess the utmost simplicitjr is 
illustrated by the familiar conjuring trick known as ‘‘ rising 
cards.” Four cards having been chosen by the audience and 
returned to the pack, this is placed end upwards in a glass goblet, 
or in a tiiin case not deep enough to hide the pack, upon the 
top of a decanter or upon a stick. At command, the cards rise, 
one at a time, out of the pack ; one rises part of the way and 
sinks back again ; one rises quickly or slowly as directed ; one 
comes out feet first, and, on being put Lack, rises head upwards 
like the others , and one dances in time to music, and finally 
jumps out of the pack. At the conclusion there remain only the 
goblet or the case and the cards, subject to the minutest examina- 
tion of any one from the audience, without a trace of moving 
mechanism visible. This was one of the chief jeux of Louis 
Christian Comte, the French conjuror and ventriloquist, at the 
end of the i8th century, and in varied forms has been popular 
to the present day. Probably it was suggested by the earlier 
device of the gulden head dancing in a glass tumbler, which 
is described in The Conjuror Umnasked (1790). Several crown 
pieces were put in the glass, a small gilded head above them, 
and a plate or other flat cover laid upon the mouth of the glass ; 
yet the head thus isolated jumped inside the glass so as to count 
numbers and answer questions. The secret communicator of 
motion was a fine silk thread attached to the head and passing 
through a tiny notch cut in the lip of the glass, and so to a 
confederate who pulls it. In the case of the rising cards the 
whole of the movements arc effected by arranging a single silk 
thread in the previously prepared pack, passing over some 
cards and under others, and led behind the decanter or other 
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support to the stage and thence to the confederate. As this in- 
finitely simple mecbmic^ agent is dmwn altogether out of the 
pack after the last card has risen, literally no trace remains of 
any means of coininunicati% motion to the cards. 

Oriental ingenuity, which furnished the original idea of the 
ethereal suspension trick, contributed the Chinese rings intro- 
duced into England in 18.^4 ; also the Chinci^e feat uf producing 
a bowl of water with gold-fish out of a shawl, first seen in England 
m 1845, and the Indian rope-tying and sack feats upon which 
the American brothers Davenport founded a distinct order of 
performances in 1859. Their quick escape from rope bonds m 
whicli they v/crc tied by representatives of the audience, the 
instantaneous removal of their coals in a dark seance, leaving 
themselves still bound, and their various other so-called pheno- 
mena ” were exposed and imitated by Maskelyne, who, in i860, 
greatly surpassed any feats which they had accomplished. He 
proceeded to exhibit himself floating in the air, to .show “material- 
ized spirit forms,” and to present a succession of wonders of 
the spirit mediums in novel performances. One of Maskelyne’s 
cleverest inventions was the box which he constructed in i860 ; 
it closely fitted w^hen he packed himself in a cramped position 
witlun ; It was enclosed in a canvas wrapper, corded with any 
length and complicated meshing of rope, and the knot sealed, 

I yet his escape was effected m seven seconds. Taking more time, 

I he performed the converse of these operations except the sealing. 

I Piovided with the wrapper and the open box, him.self standing 
outside, he drew a curtain before him to conceal the modus o per an Jt j 
and in a few minutes was found in the box, which, though so 
small as to permit no limb to be moved more than a few inches, 
he nevertheless wrapi.)od and corded as exactly as if he had 
operated from the out.side. 

Modern conjuring has given rise to many interesting develop- 
ments, but none perhaps attrticted a larger share of public 
attention than the legal battle m the last years of the century 
over this box- trick The case liad a special interest in England, 
from the fact that it was the only one in which a tuck hacl ever 
occupied the attention of the House of Lords. The litigation 
arose in this way. Mr Maskelyne had been in the habit of offering 
a considerable reward to any one who could produce a correct 
imitation of his box-trick, 'fhe offer was a direct challenge to 
I imitators, and was intended to .show -as nothing else could have 
done — that the tricks sold and exhibited as “ correct imitatioius ” 

! were not what they professed to be. Two amateur mechanicians, 
having made or procured a box externally resembling ^Ir Maske- 
lyne’s, gave a private performance before a few friends, and then 
claimed the reward. Mr Maskelyne refused to pay, his contention 
being that hundreds of people had already escaped from locked 
and corded boxes resembling his in appearance Indeed, it was 
for that very reason that he had been compelled to make the 
offer. The claimants then brought an action to recover £500 — 
the amount offered. Mr Maskelyne produced his box in court, 
and challenged the plaintiffs to expose the secret, contending 
that they could not possibly imitate correctly a trick of which 
tliey did not know the secret. Their point, however, was that 
they had nothing to do with the secret, and that a box-trick 
was not a trick-box. The jury, being unable to decide wliether a 
mechanical trick is a piece of mecluinism or the effect it prodiicc.s, 
could not agree, and were discharged. In a second trial, the 
jury, after much deliberation, found for tlic plaintiffs Mr 
Maskelyne appealed against the veidict. His appeal occupied 
the court for three days, and was dismissed. Finally he carried 
the case to the House of Lords, and lost it. The majority of the 
law^ lords, while fully admitting that the secret had never Ix'cn 
discovered, were of opinion that the trick had been correctly 
“ imitated.” To people dealing with mechanical clc\ ices this 
decision is bound to appear not a little curious. A mechanical 
trick is a mechanical invention, and when we have two absoliitel)^ 
different inventions, although they may produce more or less 
similar results, one is by no means an imitation of the other — 
to say nothing of a correct imitation,” ^ Applied to inventions 
generally, such a ruling would produce disastrous results. 

To those interested in magic, however, one effect of the 
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litigation was to intensify the mystery surrounding the original 
box-trick. The whole matter has been publicly thrashed out. 
It has been learned that the trick, generally, consists of a movable 
panel fastened by a secret catch. Provided that the rope be not 
too severely knotted over that panel, the performer can escape ; 
but otherwise failure is inevitable. Further, it is known that 
the original trick has never failed, even under the most severe 
tests, whereas the imitations have failed repeatedly. There can 
only be one reason for this — a great difference in the mechanical 
principles employed. 

Like most forms of refined entertainment the conjuror’s magic 
appears to have kept well abreast of the times. Certainly, at 
no period of the world’s history has it ever been so popular as at 
present. As a natural consequence, so many skilled exponents 
of the art have never before existed. Yet there is one respect m 
which at the present day conjuring shows no advance upon the 
records of earlier times. I'he one great peculiarity in connexion 
with magic, at every period, has been the limited number of those 
who prove themselves capable of originating magical effects. 
This peculiarity has never been more thoroughly emphasized 
than at present. Since the days of Robert-Houdin, only two 
men have attained any remarkable degree of prominence — Mr 
Maskelyne and M. Buatier de Kolta. There are many who, as 
entertainers, are entitled to rank with the highest, but to those 
two only can prominence be justly given as originators. The 
only logical conclusion to be drawn is that to invent original 
illusions is a matter of no ordinary difficulty, and, indeed, all 
who have attempted work of that kind will admit that such is 
the case. When, however, an original principle has been invented, 
it may be utilized in producing many and apparently quite 
distinc t effects. As an example of this, Maskelyne’s “ Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” invented in 1879, may he mentioned. The trick con- 
sisted of a piece of mechanism representing an exceedingly light 
model of the famous obelisk. So light was it, in fact, that it 
could easily be lifted with one hand. Upon an isolated stand, 
previously examined by the audience, a sheet of ordinary brown 
paper was laid, and on this the ” needle ” was placed. Thus 
during the performance communication with the obelisk was 
obviously impossible. Yet from within it human beings emerged 
in a most startling manner. The secret consisted in the fact 
that the ” needle ” was capable of being lifted by invisible 
means, and from the outset contained two or three persons 
( onccaled within it. Notwithstanding the fact that this illusion 
was one of Mr Maskelync’s simplest devices, it puzzled even 
experts for a considerable time. When at last the secret leaked 
out, the principle was seized upon with avidity and utilized in a 
variety of ways — for example, by M. Buatier de Kolta in his 
beautiful illusion, ‘‘ The Cocoon,” first produced at the Egyptian 
Hall, London, in 1887. In this case de Kolta had the advantage 
of Mr Maskelyne’s assistance in perfecting the mechanical details. 
De Kolta’s smaller tricks have for years supplied the whole 
army of ordinary conjurors with novelties. In 1886, at the Eden 
Theatre, Paris, he introduced his famous illusion known as 

The Vanishing Lady.” This mystery, performed as he alone 
could perform it, was one of the most effective tricks ever 
exhibited. Hundreds of imitations ” were, of course, produced ; 
but, like the imitations of Mr Maskelyne’s box, they sink into 
insignificance when compared with the original; and in this 
case, unfortunately for the originator, the reputation of the 
original was speedily ruined by clumsy exponents, who only 
succeeded in exposing the principle. The effect produced by de 
Kolta was as follows Taking from his pocket what appeared 
to be an 01 dinar)" newspaper, folded, he opened it out and laid 
it upon the stage. Then a chair was shown, front and back, to 
the audience, and placed upon the paper. Madame de Kolta, 
in ordinary evening dress, then took her seat upon the chair, 
and a large piece of black silk was thrown over her, enveloping 
her from head to foot, 'llien de Kolta would shout, I’ll throw 
you in the air ! ” — or words to that effect — and to all appearance 
he grasped her round the waist, lifted her above his head, and 
she vanished, covering arid all, at his finger-tips. 

Among the illusions depending for their effect upon sudden 


disappearance, perhaps the most inexplicable was that produced 
by Mr Maskelyne in 1891 under the appropriate title of ” Oh ! - 

that being an expression frequently used by spectators upon 
witnessing the startling effect. In the illusion the performer 
whose disappearance was to be effected seated himself upon a 
raised couch, above which a kind of canopy was supported upon 
brass rods. From the canopy depended curtains capable of 
being raised or lowered. The right hand of the performer was 
strapped to one end of this couch, and the left hand was secured 
by means of a strap attached to ont end of a stout cord. The 
other end of the cord, having been passed through a hole in the 
framework of the canopy, was securely held by a member of the 
audience. The curtains were then lowered to within 18 in. of the 
ground, and through an aperture in the front curtain the per- 
former’s right hand was passed. This hand, again, was held by 
a second member of the audience. Finally, a sheet of iron was 
placed beneath the couch, to prevent any possibility of the 
performer’s escape being effected through a trap in the stage. 
Thus, with the performer’s right hand in full view, his left drawn 
upwards by the cord attached to it, and a clear space below the 
couch, escape seemed impossible ; yet, upon the word “ Go 1 ” 
the right hand disappeared, the cord became slack in the hands 
of the holder, the curtains were instantly raised, and the 
performer had vanished. 

In 1886 M. Buatier de Kolta, in conjunction with Mr Maskelyne, 
presented at the Egyptian Hall, London, a series of illusionary 
effects upon an entirely novel principle, to which they gave the 
name of ” Black Magic.” The main idea was based upon the 
fact — obvious when once it is pointed out— that visible form 
cannot exist in the absence of shadow or varying lint. In other 
words, we can only distinguish forms when they exhibit either 
variations in colour or shade. Absolute uniformity must, 
necessarily, mean invisibility. To bring about this uniformity, 
the entire stage was draped in black velvet, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a dark and immensely deep cavern. There were no 
lights within it, though from the front it was brilliantly illumin- 
ated. Upon the stage, thus prepared, the most startling 
appearances and disappearances took place, within a few feet 
of the footlights. The illusions were produced by the simple 
method of covering anything to be concealed by screens of 
black velvet. These could be brought almost to the front of 
the stage, and yet would remain invisible ; tlius, in an instant, 
persons or articles would appear, apparently from space, or 
would disappear into it. The principle involved in the pro- 
duction of these illusions was adopted subsequently by many 
conjurors, and has served to produce an almost endless variety 
of effects. 

The production of innumerable blossoms from a sheet of paper 
was undoubtedly the prettiest of M. Buatier de Kolta’s smaller 
tricks. A small sheet of cartridge-paper is twisted into a cone, 
which is shown to be empty, but immediately artificial blossoms 
begin to pour out of it, until quite a bushel of them are piled up. 
Unfortunately for the inventor, the first time he introduced the 
trick at the Eden Theatre, Paris, one or two of the blossoms ” 
were carried by a draught of air into the auditorium. These 
were at once sold to a manufacturer of conjuring appliances, 
and within a few days de Kolta’s “ Spring Blossoms ” were upon 
the market. 

Another startling trick, by the same inventor, is “ The Flying 
Cage.” A live bird is imprisoned within a small cage, held 
between the performer’s hands, when suddenly, by a quick 
movement of the artns, both bird and cage vanish. The cage 
simply collapses, and is drawn by a string up the coat-sleeve, 
the unfortunate bird being sometimes maimed, if not killed 
outright. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
once took action in the matter, and sought to prevent the 
performance of the trick at one of the London music-halls ; but 
the conjuror in this case invited the officials to witness a private 
demonstration, and was clever enough to convince them that 
there was no cruelty. Conjuring with animals has a great 
charm for young folk, and happily it is very seldom that a trick 
involves any cruelty whatever. The animals, as a rule, quickly 
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become accustomed to the business, and appear thoroughly 
to understand what is required of them. 

In recent years the mystery known as “Second Sight'’ has 
been vastly improved. The old system, invented by Pmetti 
in 1785, and brought to great perfection by Robert-Houdin, has 
almost disappeared. It consisted of an elaborate code of signals, 
given by means of subtle variations in the questions put to the 
supposed clairvoyant; the form in which the question was 
put conveying the appropriate answer. Now it is customary to 
avoid speech altogether. The information is conveyed by means 
of gesture or slight sounds at varying intervals. This business 
requires an enormous amount of practice, and an abnormal 
memory on the part of those who become expert. 

But there are certain tricks of this class which require little 
or no skill and a very small amount of practice. These are 
generally introduced by impostors who claim or tacitly suggest 
the possession of supernatural powers. I'he following is a very 
familiar example of the kind of trick employed by such f>ersons. 
The performers are usually a man and a woman. The man first 
appears, and informs the audience that he will shortly introduce 
a lady possessing extraordinary powers. Not only can she 
read the thoughts of any person whose mind is en rapport with 
hers, but also she can foretell the future, trace missing friends, 
discover lost property, &c. In order to display the lady’s capa- 
bilities, he requests that any members of the audience who have 
questions they would like answered will write them secretly. 
For convenience in writing, slips of paper, pencils and squares of 
thick millboard are passed round, the millboard scjuares being 
for use as writing-desks. The writers are particularly cautioned 
to allow' no one to see what is written, but to fold up the papers 
and retain them in their own possession. Further, the writers 
are instructed that, when the clairvoyant appears, the thoughts 
of each must be kept intently fixed upon what he has written. 
The pencils and millboards are then collected, and the prepara- 
tions l>eing so far complete, other portions of the entertainment 
are proceeded with. Finally, as the last item in the programme, 
the clairvoyant is introduced. A handkerchief, upon which 
some liquid has been poured, is held over the lady’s nose and 
mouth, and apparently she falls into a trance. Then she proceeds 
to describe the appearance of certain of the writers, the position 
they occupy in the room, and the nature of the questions they 
have written, giving to those questions more or less plausible 
answers. The trick never fails to produce the most profound 
astonishment, and by its means several persons have made 
rapid strides to fortune. But the whole business is an impudent 
imposture. Therefore it cannot be too often or too thoroughly 
exposed. It is accomplished as follows. Some of the millboards 
passed round for convenience in writing are built up of a number 
of thicknesses, fastened together at the edges only. Beneath 
the outer layer a sheet of carbon paper is concealed, so that 
the pressure of the pencil causes a reproduction in duplicate 
to be impressed upon an inner layer of cardboard. These pre- 
pared pads are handed round by attendants, who note the dress 
and appearance of the persons by whom the questions are written. 
That information, together with the prepared pads, is subse- 
quently conveyed to the clairvoyant. She requires a certain 
amount of time in order to memorize the questions and the 
description of the writers ; consequently she is not introduced 
to the audience until, say, an hour has elapsed. Of course, it 
would not be discreet to have all the millboards prepared. 
Many of them, perhaps the majority, are really what they appear 
to be ; but, needless to say, the questions written upon these are 
never answered. It is carefully pointed out beforehand that the 
clairvoyant can only read the questions of those whose minds 
are in sympathy with hers. That statement, naturally, ser\'es 
to account for her inability to read or answer questions written 
by those who have used the plain millboards. 

In connexion with this trick a further imposture is carried 
out by inviting strangers to send, by post, any questions they 
wish to have answered. Such an invitation appears to be quite 
straightforward and genuine^ but those who are sufficiently 
ctedulotis or sufficiently curious to respond to it lend themselves 
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to the perpetration of an ingenious fraud. In reply to any such 
communication, the writer is informed that it is necessary for 
him to attend one of the public performances, and endeavour to 
bring his mmd into harmony with that of the clairv^oyant. 
Enclosed is a complimentary ticket entitling him to attend any 
performance he pleases. The procedure, then, is simply this 
Each ticket hears a private mark, and a corresponding mark 
is put upon the letter written by the person to whom it is sent 
When any marked ticket is presented, the attendant notes the 
dress and appearance of the visitor and the seat he occupies. 
That information is given to the clairvoyant, together with the 
ticket. She refers to the letter bearing the mark corresponding 
to the ticket, and ascertains what that particular visitor wishes 
to know. Thus to the public she appears to read and answer a 
question which has not been written down, but merely thought 
of by a total stranger. There are numerous methods of obtaining 
information by means similar to those already described. Sufli- 
cient, however, has been said to show that such devices are of 
the simplest, and require nothing more than a callous effrontery 
to carry them into effect. Of course, all kinds of mischances 
are bound to occur. But, when one is supposed to be dealing 
with undiscovered laws of nature, it does not require much in- 
genuity to wriggle out of any situation, however difficult. 

Modern magic calls to its aid all the appliances of modern 
science — electricity, magnetism, optics and mechanics ; but the 
most successful adepts m the art look down upon all such aids 
and rely upon address and sleight of hand alone. The presti- 
digitator’s motto is “ The quickness of the hand deceives the 
eye ” ; but this very phrase, which is always in a performer’s 
mouth, is in itself one of the innocent frauds which the conjuror 
employs as part and parcel of his exhibition. The truth is that 
it is not so much upon the quickness with which a feat is performed 
as upon the adroitness with which the time and means of perform- 
ing It are concealed that its success depends. The right oppor- 
tunity for executmg the required movement is technically called 
a temps. This is defined to be any act or movement which dis- 
tracts the attention of the audience while something is being 
“ vanished ” or “ produced.” Experiment will readily convince 
any one that it is absolutely impossible to move the hand so 
quickly as to abstract or replace any object without being 
perceived, so long as the eyes of the audience are upon the 
performer. But it is very easy to do so unnoticed, provided the 
audience are looking another w'ay at the time ; and the faculty 
of thus diverting their attention is at once the most difficult and 
the most necessary accomplisliment for a conjuror to acquire. It 
does not suffice to point, or ask them to look in another direction, 
because they will obviously suspect the truth and look with all 
the more persistence. The great requisite is to “ have a good 
eye ” — in French conjuring parlance avoir de Veed ; an earnest, 
convinced look of the performer in a particular direction will 
carr}^ every one’s glances with it, while a furtive glance at the 
hand which is performing some function that should be kept 
secret will ruin all. 

The motto prefixed by Robert-Houdin to his chapter on the 
“ Art of Conjuring ” is — “ to succeed as a conjuror, three things 
are essential : first, dexterity ; second, dexterity ; and third, 
dexterity ” ; and this is not a mere trick of language, for triple 
dexterity is required, not only to train the hand to the needful 
adroitness, but to acquire the requisite command of eye and 
tongue. Unfortunately this dextenty may be applied not only 
to conjuring but to cheating, particularly in the case of card- 
sharp ^rs. It takes various forms : (i) marking the cards ; (2) 
abstracting certain cards during the game for clandestine use , 
(3) previously concealing cards about the person ; (4) packing 
the cards ; (5) substituting marked or prepared packs ; (6) 
confederacy ; ( 7 ) false shuffles. All these methods are thoroughly 
exposed in Robert-Houdin’s work Les Trichertes des Grecs. The 
successful card-sharper must have qualities which, if applied 
in a legitimate direction, would ensure distinction in almost 
any profession. 

In the case of purely dextericul tricks, little advance has been 
made. Recently some new sleights were mtroduced from 
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America. These consist in an amplification of the method of 
concealing coins and cards at the back of the fingers. The 
principle has received the incongruous title of ** back-palming,*’ 
By means of this method both back and front of the hand 
alternately can be shown empty, while, notwithstanding its 
apparent emptiness, the hand nevertheless conceals a coin or 
card. The first and fourth fingers are caused to act as pivots, 
upon which the concealed articles are turned from front to back, 
and vice versa, the turning being performed by the second and 
third fingers. The movement is very rapid, and is accomplished 
in the act of turning over the hand to show the two sides alter- 
nately. The sleight requires an enormous amount of practice. 
It has been brought to the highest state of perfection by Herr 
Valadon. 

In all ages a very popular magical effect has been the apparent 
floating of a person in empty space. An endless variety of in- 
genious apparatus has been invented for the purpose of pro- 
ducing such effects, and the present article would be incomplete 
without some reference to one or two of the more modem 
examples. A very pretty illusion of this kind is that originally 
produced under the title of Astarte.” A lady is brought 
forward, and after making her bow to the audience she retires 
to the back of the stage, the whole of which is draped with black 
velvet and kept in deep shadow. There she is caused to rise in 
the air, to move from side to side, to advance and retire, and to 
revolve in all directions. The secret consists in an iron lever, 
covered with velvet to match the background, and therefore 
invisible to the audience. This lever is passed through an opening 
in the back curtain and attached to a socket upon the metal 
girdle worn by the performer. The girdle consists of two rings, 
one inside the other, the inner one being capable of turning 
about its axis. By means of this main lever and a spindle passing 
through it and gearing into the inner ring of the girdle, the 
varirius movements are produced. A hoop is passed over the 
performer with a view to demonstrate her complete isolation, 
but the audience is not allowed to examine it. Tt has a spring 
joint which allows it to pass the supporting lever. Among 
illusions of this class there is probably none that will bear com- 
parison with the “ levitation ” mystery produced by Mr Maske- 
lyne. A performer, in a recumbent position, is caused to rise 
several feet from the stage, and to remain suspended m space 
while an intensely brilliant light is thrown upon him, illuminating 
the entire surroundings. Persons walk completely round him, 
and a solid steel hoop, examined by the audience, is passed over 
him, backwards and forwards, to prove the absence of any 
tangible connexion. 

The secrets of conjuring were for a long time jealously guarded 
by its protessors, but in 1793 a woik appeared m Pans, by M. 
Decremps, entitled Testament de Jerome Sharpe^ projesseur de 
phy’ii^ue amusantCf which gives a very fair account of the methods 
then m vogue. In a still more impoitant and accurate book 
was published— ancienne et modefne exphq^nh^ by J N 
Pousin ; and m 1868 J. E Robert- Houdm issued his Secrets de la 
presttdigatwn et de la magte, which is a masterly exposition of the 
entire art and mystery of conjuring The last-mentioned book was 
trauslatoci into English by Professor Louis Hoffman, the author 
of Modern Magic. See also Hoffman, More MastCy and T.atcr 
Magtc ; Edwin Sachs, Sleight of Hand ; and J. N. Maskelyne, 
Sharps and Flats (J A. Cl ; G. Fa. ; J. N. M.) 

CONKLINO, ROSOOE (1829-1888), American lawyer and 
political leader, was bom in Albany, New York, on the 30th of 
October 1829. He was the son of Alfred Conkling (1789-1874), 
who was a representative in Congress from New York in 1821- 
1823, a Federal district judge in 1825-1852, and U.S. minister 
to Mexico in X852-1853. Roscoe Conkling was admitted to the 
Ixir at Utica, New York, in 1850, was appointed district-attorney 
of Oneida county in the same year, and soon attained success 
in the practice of his profession. At first a Whig, he joined the 
Republican party a:t its formation, and was a Republican repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1859 to 1863. He refused to follow 
the financial policy of his party in 1862, and delivered a notable 
speech against the passage of the Legal Tender Act, which made 
a certain class of treasury notes receivable for ail public and 
private debts. In this Disposition he was joined by his brother, 


Frederick Augustus Conkling (1816-1891), at tliat time also 
a Republican member of Congress. In 1863 he resumfed the 
practice of law, and in April 1865 was appointed a special judge 
advocate by the secretary of war to investigate alleged frauds 
in the recruiting service in western New York. He was again 
a representative in Congress from December 1865 until 1867, 
when he entered the Senate. After the war he allied himself 
with the radical wing of his party, was a member of the joint 
committee that outlined the congressional plan of reconstructing 
the late Confederate States, and laboured for the impeacliment 
of President Johnson. During President Grant’s administration 
he was a member of the senatorial coterie that influenced most 
of the president’s policies, and in 1873 Grant urged him to accept 
an ‘ appointment as chief justice of the Supreme Court, but 
he declined. In the Republican national convention of 1876 
Conkling sought nomination for the presidency, and after the 
disputed election of this year he took a prominent part in 
devising and securing the passage of a bill creating on electoral 
commission. In 1880 he was one of the leaders of the unsuccess- 
ful movement to nominate Grant for a third presidential term. 
With Grant’s successors, Hayes and Garfield, his relations were 
not cordial ; an opponent of civil service reform, he came into 
conflict with President Hayes over the removal of Chester A. 
Arthur and other federal office-holders in New York; and when 
in 1881 President Garfield, without consulting him, appointed 
William H. Robertson, a political opponent of Conkling, as 
collector of the port of New York, and when this appointment 
was confirmed by the Senate in spite of Conkling’s opposition, 
Conkling and his associate senator from New York, Thomas C, 
Platt, resigned their seats in the Senate and sought re-election 
as a personal vindication. Being unsuccessful, Conkling took 
up the practice of law in New York city, again declining, m 
1882, a place on the bench of the Supreme Court, and appeared 
m a number of important cases. While in public life Conkling 
always attracted attention by his abilities, his keenness and 
eloquence in debate, his aggressive leadership and his striking 
personality. Though always a strenuous worker in Congress, 
he was not the originator of any great legislative measures, and 
his efficiency as a law-maker is thought to have been much 
impaired by his personal animosities. His hostility to James G. 
Blaine, a fellow Republican senator, was especially marked. He 
died in New York city on the i8th of April 1888. 

Sec A. R. Conkling (ed ), The Life and Letters of Roscoe Conkling 
(Now York, 1889). 

CONN, LOUGH, a lake of western Ireland, in Co. Mayo, Its 
length (N.N.W. to S.S E.) is 9 m. and its extreme breadth 
rather over 4 m., but two promontories projecting from opposite 
shores about the centre narrow it to less than i m. On the south 
a passage so narrow as to be bridged communicates with Lough 
Cullin ; the current through this channel, normally from Conn 
to Cullin, IS sometimes reversed. The total length of the two 
loughs is nearly 12 m. They drain eastward by a short channel 
tributary to the Moy, and the principal affluents are the Deel 
and the Manulla. Lough Conn lies 42 ft. above sea-level. It 
contains a few islands, and its shores are generally low, but the 
isolated mass of Nephin (2646 ft.) rises finely on the west. The 
lake is in favour with anglers. 

CONNAUGHT, ARTHUR WILUAM PATRICK ALBERT, 

Duke of (1850- ), third son and seventh child of Queen 

Victoria, was bom at Buckingham Palace on the ist of May 1850. 
Being destined for the army, the young prince was entered at 
the Royal Militaiy Academy, Woolwich, m 1866, and gazetted 
to the Royal Engineers on the 19th of June i868. In the follow- 
ing November he was transferred to the Royal Artillery, and on 
the 3rd of August i860 to* the Rifle Brigade. He became captain 
in 1871, and, transferred to the 7th Hussars in 1874, was promoted 
major in 1875, returned to the Rifle Brigade as lieutenant- 
colonel in September 1876. He was promoted colonel and major- 
general m 1880, lieutenant-general in 1889, and general in 1^3. 
He accompanied the expeditionary force to Egypt in 1882, and 
commanded the Guards brigade at the battle of Tcl-cFKebir. 
He was mentioned three times in despatches, received the C.Bi 
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and was tlianked by parliament. In 1886 the duke went to I 
India and cbmmanded the Bombay army until 1890^ when he ' 
returned home. He commanded the southern district from 1890 
to 1893, and that of Aldershot from 1893 to 1898. On the 
departure of Lord Roberts for South Africa the duke succeeded 
him as commander-in-chief of the forces in Ireland, 9th of 
January 1900. On attaining his majority in 1871 an annuity of 
£15,000 was granted to Prince Arthur by parliament, and in 
1874 he was created duke of Connaught and Stratheam and earl 
of Sussex. On the 13th of March 1879 he married Princess 
Louise Marguerite of Prussia, third daughter of Prince Frederick 
Charles, and received an additional annuity of £10,000, The 
duke and duchess represented Queen Victoria at the coronation 
of the tsar Nicholas II. at Moscow in 1896. On the reorganization 
of the war office and the higher commands in 1904, the duke 
was appointed to the new office of inspector-general to the 
forces, from which he retired in 1907, being then given the new 
post of commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, stationed at 
Malta, which he held until 1909. 

CONNAUGHT, a province of Ireland ocaipying the mid- 
western portion of the island, and having as the greater part of 
its eastern boundary the river Shannon, over its middle course. 
It includes the counties Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim, Galway and 
Roscommon {qq:n. for topography, &c.). According to the 
legendary chronicles of Ireland, Connaught (Connacht) was given 
by the Milesian conquerors of the country to the Damnonians, 
and the Book of Leinster gives Tinne mac Conrath (20 B.r.) as the 
first of the list of the kings of all Connaught, whose realm at its 
greatest extent included also the district of Brenny or Breffny, 
corresponding to the modern county of Cavan. The Damnonian 
dynasty held its own till the 4th century a.d., when it was ousted 
by the Milesian Muireadhach Tireach, king paramount (airdrigh) 
of Ireland from 331 to 357. Henceforth the annals of Connaught 
are of little interest until the end of the T2th century, when 
William de Burgh received a grant of lands in Connaught from 
King John as lord paramount of Ireland. In the quarrel between 
Cathal Carrach and Cathal Crovderg for the throne he supported 
either side in turn, with the result that he lost his Connaught 
estates in 1203. In 1207, however, his son Richard received a 
grant from King Henry III. of the forfeited lands of the king of 
Connaught, and thenceforth the history of the province is closely 
bound up with that of the great family of Burgh {q.vf). In 1461 
Connaught, with Ulster, fell nominally to the crown, in the person 
of Edward IV., as heir of Lionel, duke of Clarence, and his wife, 
daughter and heiress of William de Burgh, 3rd earl of Ulster 
(d. 1333). In the wild districts of the west of Ireland, however, 
legal titles were easier to claim than to enforce, and from 1333 
onward Connaught was in fact divided between the de Burghs, 
Bourcks or Burkes (Mac William “ Oughters ” and Mac William 

Eighters ”), assimilated now to the Irish in dress and manners, 
and the native kings of the ancient Milesian dynasty, which 
survived till 1464. It was not till the i6th century that Con- 
naught began to be effectively brought under English rule, A 
stage in this direction was marked by the conversion in 1543 
of the MacWilliam Eighter, Ulick Bourck, into a noble on the 
English model as earl of Clanricaide ; though it was not till 
1603 that the MacWilliam Oughter became Viscount Mayo. 
Meanwhile, alx^ut 1580, Connaught was for the most part divided 
into shires by Sir Henry Sidney, who also brought into existence 
the administration of Connaught and Munster by presidents, 
which continued for seventy years. The county Clare (hitherto 
Thomond or North Munster) was now annexed to Connaught, 
and continued to belong to it down to the Restoration. 

CONNEAUT9 a city of Ashtabula county, Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Lake Eri^S at the Jnouth of Cunneaut Creek, and about 68 m. 
N.E. of Cleveland. Pop. (1890) 3241 ; (1900) 7133, of whom 
1227 foteign-bom. It is served by the New York, Chicago 
& St Louis (which has railway repair shops here), the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, and the Bessemer & I^ke Erie railways, 
and by car femes which ply ^ween Conneaut and Rondeau 
and Port Stanley on the Canadian side of Lake Erie. There is a 
beautiful public park of 20 acres on the lake shore. Conneaut 
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is situated in a grain-growing and dairying region ; it has an 
excellent harbour to and from which coal and ore are shipped, 
and is a sub-port of entry. The city has planing mills, flour mills, 
brick works, tanneries, canneries and manufactories of electric 
and gas fixtures, electric lamps and tungsten gas lamps. The 
municipality owns and operates its electric-lighting plant. In 
1796 surveyors for the Connecticut Land Co. built a log store- 
house here, but the permanent settlement dates from 1798 ; in 
1832 Conneaut was incorporated, and it became a city m 1898. 

CONNECTICUT, one of the thirteen original states of the 
United States of America, and one of the New England group of 
states. It is bounded N. by Massachusetts, E. by Rhode Island, 
S. by Long Island Sound, and W. by New York ; the S.W. 
corner projects along the Sound S. of New York for about 13 m. 
Situated between 40® 54' and 42® 3' N. lat., and 71® 47' and 73® 
43' W. long , its total area is 4965 sq, m., of which 141^ arc water 
surface : only two states of the Union, Rhode Island and 
Delaware, are smaller in arc a. 

Physiography , — Connecticut lies in the S. portion of the 
peneplain region of New England. Its surface is in general 
that of a gently undulating upland divided near the middle by 
the lowland of the Connecticut valley, the most striking physio- 
graphic feature of the state. The upland rises from the low S. 
shore at an average rate of about 20 ft. in a mile until it has a 
mean elevation along the N. border of the state of 1000 ft. or 
more, and a few points in the N.W. rise to a height of about 
2000 ft. above the .sea. The lowland dips under the waters of 
Long Island Sound at the S. and rises slowdy to a height of only 
100 ft. above them where it crosses the N. border. At the N. 
this lowland is about 15 m. wide ; at the S. it narrows to only 
5 m. and its total area is about 600 sq. m. Its formation was 
caused by the removal of a band of weak rocks by erosion alter 
the general upland surface had been first formed near sea-level 
and then elevated and tilted gently S. or S.E. ; in this band of 
weak rocks were several sheets of hard igneous rock (trap) 
inclined from the horizontal several degrees, and so resistant 
that they were not removed but remained to form the “ trap 
ridges ” such as West Rock Ridge near New Haven and the 
Hanging Hills of Meriden. These arc identical in origin and 
structure with Mt. Tom Range and Holyoke Range of Massa- 
chusetts, being the vS. continuation of those structures. The 
ridges are generally deeply notched, but their highest points 
rise to the upland heights, directly to the E. or W. The W. 
section of the upland is more broken than the E. section, for m 
the W. arc several isolated peaks lying in line with the S. con- 
tinuation of the Green and the Housatomc mountain ranges of 
Vermont and Massachusetts, the highest among them being : 
Bear Mountam(Salisbury), 2355 ft. ; Gridley Mountain(Sahsbur>"), 
2200 ft. ; Mt. Riga (Salisbury), 2000 ft. ; Mt. Ball (Norfolk) 
and Lion’s Head (Salisbury), each 1760 ft. ; Canaan Mountain 
(North Canaan), 1680 ft. ; and Ivy Mountain (Goshen), 1640 ft. 
Just as the surface of the lowland is broken by the notched 
trap-ridges, so that of the upland is often interrupted by rather 
narrow deep valleys, or gorges, extending usually from N. to S. 

I or to the S.E. The lowland is drained by the Connecticut river 
as far S. as Middletown, hut here this river turns to the S.E. 
into one of the narrow valleys in the E. section of the upland, 
the turn being due to the fact that the river acquired its present 
course when the land was at a lower level and before the lowland 
on the soft rocks was excavated. The principal rivers in the 
W. section of the upland are the Housatonic and its affluent, 
the Naugatuck ; in the E. section is the Thames which is really 
an outlet for three other rivers (the Yantic, the Shetucket and 
the Quinebaug). In the central and N. regions of the state the 
! course of th«^ rivers is rapid, owing to a relatively recent tilting 
of the surface. The Connecticut river is navigable as far as 
Hartford, and the Thames as far as Norwich. The Housatonic 
river, which in its picturesque course traverses the whole breadth 
of the state, has a short stretch of tide-water navigation. The 
lakes which are found in all parts of the state and the rapids 
; and waterfalls along the rivers are lai^ely due to disturlmnces 
I of the drainage lines by the ice invasion of the glacial period. 
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To the glacial action is also due the extensive removal of the 
original soil from the uplands, and the accumulation of morainic 
hills in many localities. The sea-coast, about 100 m. in length, 
has a number of bays which have been created by a depression 
of small valleys making several good harbours. 

The climate of Connecticut, though temperate, is subject to 
sudden changes, yet the extremes of cold and heat are less than 
in the other New England states. The mean annual temperature 
is 49° R, the average temperature of winter being 27®, and that 
of summer 72°, Since the general direction of the winter winds 
is from the N.W. the extreme of cold ( ~ 10° or - 15®) is felt in the 
north-western part of the state, while the prevailing summer 
winds, which are from the S.W., temper the heat of summer in 
the coast region, the extreme heat (100®) being found in the 
central part of the state. The annual rainfall varies from 
45 to 50 in. 

Agriculture . — Connecticut is not an agricultural state. Al- 
though three-fourths of the land surface is included in farms, 
oiiiy 7 % of this three-fourths is cultivated ; but agriculture 
is of considerable economic and historic interest. The accounts 
of the fertility of the Connecticut valley were among the causes 
leading to the English colonization, and until the middle of the 
nineteenth century agriculture was the principal occupation. 
The soils, which are composed largely of sands, except in the 
upland valleys where alluvial loams with the sub-soils of clay 
are found, were not suitable for tillage. However, a thrifty, 
industrious, self-reliant agricultural life developed, labour was 
native-born, the women of the household worked in the fields 
with the men, some employment was found for every season, 
and a system of neighbourly barter of food products took the 
place of other modes of exchange. But the development of 
manufactures in the first half of the ic)th century, the competi- 
tion of the new western stiites m farm products, and the change 
in the character of the population incident to the growth of 
cities, caused a great change in agriculture after i860. Indeed, 
during every decade from i860 to 1890 the total value of farm 
property and products declined ; and the increase of products 
from 1890 to 1900 was due to the growth of dairy farms, which 
yielded almost one-third of the total farm product of the state. 
In the same decade Indian corn, jiotatoes and tobacco were the 
only staples whose acreage increased, and the production of all 
cereals except Indian corn and buckwheat declined. Tobacco, 
which was first grown here between 1640 and 1660, because of 
a law restricting the use of tobacco to tliat grown in the colony, 
was in the decade 1890-1900 the only crop raised for consumption 
outside the state ; its average yield per acre (1673 lb) was 
exceeded in the continental United States only m Vermont 
1844 lb) and Massachusetts (1674 11 “)) m 1899, and in 1907 
1510 lb) by New Hampshire (1650 lb), Vermont (1625 lb) and 
Massachusetts (1525 lb). The total value of Connecticut 
tobacco in 1907 was $2,501,000 (1906, $4,415,922 ; 1905, 

$3,911,933), and the average farm price was 11*5 cents per lb (m 
1906, 18 cents ; 1905, 17 cents). But the cultivation of tobacco 
is confined almost exclusively to the valleys of the Connecticut 
and Housatonic rivers, and these lands are constantly and ex- 
pensively treated with nitrogenous fertilizers ; the grades raised 
are the broad-leaf and the Habana seed-leaf wrappers, which, 
excepting the Florida growth from Sumatra seed, are the nearest 
domestic approach to the imported Sumatra, 'fhe manufacture 
of cigars was begun in South Windsor, Connecticut, in 1801. 
Dairying was responsible for the mcreased production between 
1889 and 1899 Indian corn and the large acreage in hay, which 
surpassed that of any other crop, but many hay and grain farms 
were afterwards abandoned. The production of orchard fruits 
and market vegetables, however, increased during the decade 
1890-1900. Other evidences of the transition in agricultural | 
life are that in Tolland and Windham counties the value of farm I 
buildings exceeded that of farm land, that in Middlesex and 
Fairfield counties the acreage as well as the value of the farms 
declined, that native farm labour and ownership were being 
replaced by foreign labour and ownership ; while dependent 
land tenure is insignificant, 87 % of the farms being worked by 


their owners. The state board of agriculture holds annual 
conventions for the discussion of agricultural problems. 

Minerals . — ^The mineral industries, of Connecticut have had a 
fortune very similar to that of agriculture. The early settlers 
soon discovered metals in the soil and began to work them. 
About 1730 the production of iron became an important industry 
in the vicinity of Salisbury, and from Connecticut iron many of 
the American mihtaiy supplies in the War of Independence 
were manufactured. Copper was mined in East Granby as 
early as 1705 and furnished material for early colonial and United 
States coins. Gold, silver and lead have also been produced, but 
the discovery of larger deposits of tliese metals in other states 
has caused the abandonment of all metal mines in Connecticut, 
except those of iron and tungsten. The quarries of granite 
near Long Island Sound, those of sandstone at Portland, and of 
feldspar at Branchville and South Glastonbury, however, have 
furnished building and paving materials for other states ; the 
stone product of the state was valued at $1,386,540 in 1906. 
Limestone, for the reduction of lime, is also mined ; and beryl, 
clays and mineral sprmgs yield products of minor importance. 

On account of the importations from Canada, Chesapeake Bay 
and the Great Lakes, the mackerel, cod and menhaden fisheries 
declined, especially after i860, and the oyster and lobster 
fisheries are not as important as formerly. In 1905, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, the fisheries^ products of the 
state were valued at $3,173,948, market oysters being valued at 
$1,206,217 and seed oysters at $1,603,615. 

Manw/ar/wm.— Manufacturing, however, has encountered 
none of the vicissitudes of other industries. Manufactures 
form the principal source of Connecticut's wealth, — ^manufac- 
turing gave occupation in 1900 to about one-fifth of the total 
population, and the products in that year ranked the state 
eleventh among the states of the American Union. Indeed, 
manufacturing in Connecticut is notable for its early beginning 
and its development of certain branches beyond that of the 
other states. Iron products were manufactured throughout 
the i8th century, nails were made before 1716 and were 
exported from the colony, and it was in Connecticut that 
cannon were cast for the Continental troops and the chains 
were made to block the channel of the Hudson river to British 
ships. Tinware was manufactured in Berlin, Hartford county, 
as early as 1770, and tin, steel and iron goods were peddled 
from Connecticut through the colonies. The Connecticut 
clock maker and clock peddler was the 18th-century embodi- 
ment of Yankee ingenuity ; the most famous of the next 
generation of clock makers were Eli Terry (1772-1852), who 
made a great success of his wooden clocks ; Chauncey Jerome, 
who first used brass wheels in 1837 and founded in 1844 
the works of the New Haven Clock Co. ; Gideon Roberts ; 
and Terry’s pupil and successor, Seth Thomas (1786-1859), who 
built the factory at Thomaston carried on by his son Seth 
Thomas (1816-1888). In 1732 the London hatters complained 
of the competition of Connecticut hats in their trade. Before 
1749 brass works were in operation at Waterbury — ^the great 
brass manufacturing business there growing out of the making 
of metal buttons. In 1768 paper mills were erected at Norwich, 
and in 1776 at East Hartford. In 1788 the first woollen mills 
in New England were established at Hartford, and about 1803 
one hundred merino sheep were imported by David Humphreys, 
who in 1806 built a mill in that part of Derby which is now 
Seymour and which was practically the first New England 
factory town ; in 1812 steam was first used by the Middletown 
Woollen Manufacturing Company. In 1804 the manufacture of 
cotton was begun at Vernon, Hartford county ; mills at Pomfret 
and Jewett City were established in 1806 and 1810 respectively. 
Silk culture was successfully introduced about 1732 ,* and there 
was a silk factory at Mansfield, Tolland county, in 1758. The 
period of greatest development of manufactures began after the 
war of 1812. The decade of greatest relative development was 
that of 1860-1870, during which the value of the products in- 
creased 96*6 %. During the period 1850^1900, when the popula- 
tion increased 145 %, the average number of wage -earners 
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employed in manufacturing establishments increased 248*3 
the number so employed constituting 137 % of the state’s 
total population in 1850 and 19-5 % of that in 1900. The 
average number of wage-earners employed in establishments 
conducted under the factory system alone was 137 % greater 
in 1905 than in 1900. In 1900 Connecticut led the United States 
in the manufacture of ammunition, bells, brass and copper 
(rolled), brass castings and finishings, brass ware and needles and 
pins. In the automobile industry the suite in 1905 ranked second 
(to Michigan) m capital invested ; and was sixth in value of 
product, but first in the average value per car, which was $2354 
($2917 for gasoline ; $2343 for electric ; $673 for steam cars). 
Connecticut has long ranked high in textile manufactures, but 
the product of cotton goods in J900 ($15,489,442) and in 1905 
($18,239,155) had not materially advanced beyond that of 1890 
($15,409,476), this being due to the increase in cotton manu- 
facturing in the South. Between 1890 and 1900 Connecticut’s 
products in dyeing and finishing of textiles, industries which 
have as yet not developed in the South, increased 217*3 % from 
$715,388 in 1890 to $2,269,967 in 1900 ] in 1905 their value was 
$2,215,314. The manufacture of woollen goods and silk also 
increased respectively 33 % and 26*5 % between 1890 and 1900 ; 
the returns for 1900, however, include the fur hat product 
($7,546,882), which was not included in the returns for 1890. 
in 1905 the value of the woollen goods manufactured in the state 
was $11,166,965 ; of the silk goods, $15,623,693. The value of 
the products of all the textile industries combined increased 
from $46,819,399 in 1900 to $56,933,113 in 1905, when the .‘om- 
liined textile product value was greater than that of any other 
manufactured product m the state. The most important single 
industry in 1 905 was the manufacture of rolled brass and copper 
with a product value of $41,911,903 (in 1900, $36,325,178}— 
8 o *7 % of the total for the United States ; the value of the 
product of the other brass industries was brass ware (1905) 
$9,022,427, — 51*6 % of the total for the United States, — (1900) 
$8,947,451 ; and brass castings and brass finishing (1905) 
$2,982,115, (1900) $3,254,239. Hardware ranks next in im- 
portance, the output of 1905 being valued at $21,480,652, — 
which was 46*9 % of the total product value of hardware for 
the entire United States, — as against $16,301,198 in 1900. 
Then come in rank of product value for 1905 : foundry and 
machine shop products (1905) $20,189,384,(1900) $18,991,079; 
cotton goods ; silk and silk goods ; ammunition (1905) 
$15,394,485, — being 77*2 % of the value of all ammunition made 
m the United States, — (1900) $9,823,712 ; and rubber boots 
and shoes (1905) $12,829,346, (1900) $11,999,038. In 1905 the 
state ranked first in the United Suites m the value of clocks 
manufactured, — $6,158,034, or 69*4 % of the total product value 
of the industry for that year in the United States, — and also in 
the value of plated ware-— $8,125,881, being 66*9 % of the product 
value of the United States. 

The decade of greatest absolute increase in the value of 
manufactures was that ending in 1900, the value of manufactured 
products in that year being $352,284,116, an increase of 
$104,487,742 over that of 1890.^ The general tendency was 
towards the centralization of industry, the number of establish- 
ments in the leading industries increasing less than 5 %, while 
the capital and the value of the products increased respectively 
33*5 % 42 %• Among the new manufactories were a ship- 

building establishment at Groton near New London, which 
undertook contracts for the United States government, and a 
compressed-air plant near Norwich. Of the 359 manufactured 
products classified by the United States census, 249, or almost 
seven-tenths, were produced in Connecticut. 

This prominence in manufactures is due to excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, to good water powers, to the ease with which labour 
is got from large cities, to plentiful capital (furnished by the large 

1 The figure given above as the gross valge of all manufactured 
products in 1900 includes that of all manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments. The value of the products of factories alone was 
$315,106,150, By 1905 this had increased to $369,082,091 or 
ifi %• 
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insurance and banking concerns of the state), and to Connecticut’s 
liberal Joint Stock Act of 1837 (copied in Great Britain and else- 
where), permitting small sums to be capitalized in manufactures ; 
and even to a laiger extent, possibly it is the result of the in- 
genuity of the Connecticut people. In the two decades 1880- 
T900 more patents were secured in CVnnecticut m proportion 
to its population than in any other state, it was in Conm'rlicut 
that Elias Howe and Allen B. Wilson developed the sewing 
machine ; that Charles Goodyear discovered the process of 
vulcanising rubber ; that Samuel Colt began the maiiufactun* 
of the Colt fire-arms ; and it was from near New Haven that 
Eli Whitney went to Georgia where he invented the cotton gin. 
The earliest form of manufacturing was that of household 
industries, nails, clocks, tin ware and other useful articles being 
made by hand, and then peddled from town to town. Hence 
Connecticut became known as the “ Land of Yankee Notions ” ; 
and small wares are still manufactured, the patents granted to 
inventors in one city ranging from bottle-top handles, bread 
toasters and lamp holders, to head-rests for church pews and 
scissors-sharpencrs. Then, after a long schooling in ingenuity 
by the system of household industries, came the division of 
labour, the introduction of machinery and the modern factory. 
Transportation of products is facilitated by water routes (chiefly 
coasting), for which there are ports of entry at New Haven, 
Hartford, Stonington, New London and Bndgeport, and by 
1013 m. (on the 1st of January 1908) of steam railways. One 
company, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, controlled 
87 % of this railway mileage in 1904, and practically all the 
steamboat lines on Long Island Sound. Since 1895 electric 
railways operated by the trolley system have steadily developed, 
their mileage in 1909 approximating 895 m. By their influence 
the rural districts have been brought into close touch with the 
cities, and many centres of population have been so connected 
as to make them practically one community. 

Population.— population of Ccainccticut m 1880 was 
622,700; in t8qo, 746,258 — an increase of 198 %; in 1900, 
908,420— an increase of 217 over that of 1890, and m 1910, 
1,11.1,756. Of the ic;oo population 98*2 % ucre white, 26 2 % 
were foreign horn, and 31*1 % of the native whites were of foreign 
parentage. Of the foreign-born element, 29*8% weie In.sh ; 
there were also many Germans and Austrians, English, ancl 
French- and English-Canadians. In 1900 there were 24 incor- 
porated cities or boroughs with a population of more than 5000, 
and on this basis almost three-fittlis of the total population oi 
the state was urban. The principal cities, having a population 
of mc^re than 20,000, wcic New Haven (108,027), Hartford 
(79,850), Bndgeport (70,966), Waterbury (45,859), New Britain 
(25,998), and Meriden (24,296). The industrial development 
has affected religious conditions. In the early part of the 19th 
century the Congregational church had the largest number of 
communicants ; m 1906 more than three-fifths of the church 
population was Roman Catholic ; the Congregationalists com- 
posed about one-third of the remainder, and next ranked the 
Episcopalians, Methodists and Baptists. 

Government, — The present constitution of Connecticut is that 
framed and adoptecl in i8i8 with subsequent amendments 
(33 up to 1909). Amendments are adopted after approval by a 
majority vote of the lower house of the general assembly, a 
two-thirds majority of both houses of the next general assembly, 
and ratification by the townships. The executive and legislative 
officials ere chosen by the electors for a term of two years ; 
the attorney general for four years ; the judges of the supreme 
court of errors and the superior court, appointed by the general 
assembly on nomination by the governor, serve for eight, and 
the judges of the courts of common pleas (in Hartford, New 
London, New Haven, Litchfield and Fairfield counties) and of 
the district courts, cliosen in like manner, serve for four years. 
In providing for the judicial system, the constitution says : 
“ the powers and jurisdiction of which courts shall be defined 
by law.” The general assembly has interpreted this as a justifica- 
tion for interference in legal matters. It has at various times 
granted divorces, confirmed faulty titles, annulled decisions 
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of the justices of the peace, and validated contracts against 
which judgment by default had been secured Qualifications 
for suffrage are ; the age of twenty-one years, citizenship in the 
United States, residence in the state for one year and in the 
township for six months preceding the election, a good moral 
character, and ability to read in the Enghsh language any 
article of the Constitution or any section of the Statutes of this 
State.” ^ Women may vote for school officials. The right to 
decide upon a citizen’s qualifications for suffrage is vested in 
the selectmen and clerk of each township. A property qualifica- 
tion, found in the original constitution, was removed in 1845. 
The Fifteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution was 
ratified (1869) by Connecticut, but negroes were excluded from 
the suffrage by the state constitution until 1876. 

The jurisprudence of Connecticut, since the 17th century, 
has l>een notable for its divergence from the common law of 
England. In 1639 inheritance by primogeniture was abolished, 
and this resulted in conflict with the British courts in the 
i8th century.^ At an early date, also, the office of public prose- 
cutor was created to conduct prosecutions, wliich until then 
had been left to the aggrieved party. The right of bastards 
to inherit the mother’s property is recognized, and the age of 
consent has l:)een placed at sixteen years. Neither husband nor 
wife accjuires by marriage any interest in the property of the 
other ; the earnings of the wife arc her sole property and she 
has the right to make contracts as if unmarried. After residence 
111 the state for three years divorce may be obtained on grounds 
of fraudulent contract, desertion, neglect for three years, adultery, 
cruelty, intemperance, imprisonment for life and certain crimes. 
The Joint Stock Act of 1837 furnished the precedent and the 
principle for similar legislation in other American states and 
(it is said) for the English Joint Stock Companies Act of 1856. 
The relations between capital and labour are the subject of a 
senes of statutes, which prohibit the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age in any mechanical, mercantile 01 
manufacturing establishment, punish with fine or imprisonment 
any attempt by an employer to influence his employee’s vote 
or to prevent him from joining a labour union, and in cases of 
insolvency give preference over general liabilities to debts of 
$100 or less for labour. A homestead entered upon record and 
occupied bv the owner is exempt to the extent of $1000 in value 
from liability for debts. 

The government of Connecticut is also notable for the variety 
of its administrative boards. Among these arc a board of 
pardons, a state library committee, a board of mediation and 
arbitration for adjustment of labour disputes, a board of educa- 
tion and a railway commission. The bureau of labour statistics 
has among its duties the giving of information to immigrant 
labourers regarding their legal rights : it has free employment 
agencies at Bridgeport, Norwich, Hartford, New Haven and 
Waterbury. A state boaid of charities has supervision over all 
philanthropic and penal institutions in the state, including 
hospitals, which numbered 103 in 1907 ; and the board visits 
the almshouses supported by seventy-eight (of the 168) towns 
of the state, and investigates and supervises the provision made 
for the town poor in the other ninety towns of the state ; some, 
as late as 1906, were, with the few paupers maintained by the 
state, cared for in a private almshouse at Tariff ville, which was 
commonly known as the state almshouse,” The institutions 
supported by the state are : a state prison at Wethersfield, the 
Connecticut industrial school for girls (reformatory) at Middle- 
town and a similar institution for boys at Meriden, the Connecticut 
hospital for the insane at Middletown, and the Norwich hospital 
for the iasane at Norwich. The state almost entirely supports 
the Connecticut school for imbeciles, at Lakeville ; tlie American 
school for the deaf, in Hartford ; the oral school for the deaf, 

1 The constitution prescribes that the privileges of an elector 
shall be forfeited by a conviction of briber, forgery, perjury, duelling, 
Irdudulciit bankniptcy. theft or other offense for which an mfamous 
punishment is inmeted," but this disability may in any case be 
removed by a two-thirds vote of each house of the general assembly. 

“ See an article, The Connecticut Intestacy i.aw," by Charles 
Andrews, in the Yalfi Review^ vol. iii. 


at Mystic ; the Connecticut institute and industrial home for 
the blind, at Hartford ; Fitch’s home for soldiers, at Noroton ; 
ten county jails in the eight counties ; and eight county temporary 
homes for dependent and neglected children. 

Education,— Ednca.tion has always been a matter of public 
interest in Connecticut. Soon after the foundation of the 
colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, schools similar to the 
English Latin schools were established. The Connecticut Code 
of 1650 required all parents to educate their children, and every 
township of 50 householders (later 30) to have a teacher supported 
by the men of family, while the New Haven Code of 1656 also 
encouraged education. In 1672 the general court granted 600 
acres of land to each county for educational purposes ; in 1794 
the general assembly appropriated the proceeds from the sale 
of western lands to education, and in 1837 made a similar 
disposition of funds received from the Federal treasury. The 
existing organization and methods m school work began jn 1838, 
when the state board of commissioners of common schools (later 
replaced by a board of education) was organized, with Henry 
Barnard at its head. In 1900, 5*9 % of the population at least 
10 years of age was illiterate. All children between 7 and 16 
are required to attend school, but those over 14 are excused if 
they labour ; every township of more than 10,000 inhabitants 
must support an evening school for those over 14; and text- 
books are provided by the townslups for those unable to purchase 
them. In 1907-1908 tlie total school revenue was $5,027,877 
or $22*35 6^^ch child enrolled, the enrolment being 78*51 % 

of the total number of children enumerated under school age. 
Of the school revenue about 2*81 % was derived from a per- 
manent school fund, 10*96 % from state taxation, 80*43 % from 
local taxation and 5*8% from other sources. The average 
school term was 186*73 1899-1900 it was 189*01 days), 

and the average monthly salary of male teachers $115*07, 
that of female teachers, $50*5. Supplementing the educative 
influence of the schools are the public libraries (161 in number 
in 1907); the state appropriates $200 to establish, and $100 
per annum to maintain, a public library (provided the town in 
winch the library is to be established contributes an equal 
amount), and the Public Library Committee has for its duty 
the study of library problems. Higher education is provided 
by Yale University (gv); by Trinity College, at Hartford (non- 
sectarian), founded in 1823 ; by Wesleyan University, at Middle- 
town, the oldest college of the Methodist Church m the United 
States, founded m 1831 ; by the Hartford Theological Seminary 
(1834); by the Connecticut Agricultural College, at Storrs 
(founded 1881), which lias a two years’ course of preparation 
for rural teachers and has an experiment station ; by the Ciinnecti- 
cut Experiment Station at New Haven, which was established m 
1875 at Middletown and was the first in the United States ; 
and by normal schools at New Britain (established 1881), 
Willimantic (1890), New Haven (1894) and Danbury (1903). 

Finance. — In the year ending on the 30th of September 1908 
the receipts of the state treasury were $3,925,492, the ex- 
penditure $4,741,549, and the funded debt, deducting a 
Civil List Fund of $325,513 m the treasury, was $548,586. 
The debt was increased in April 1909 by the issue of bonds for 
$t,Qoo,ooo(outof $7,000,000 authorized in 1907). The principal 
source of revenue was an indirect tax on corporations, the tax 
on railways, savings banks and life insurance companies, yielding 
70 % of the state s income. A tax on inheritances ranked next. 
There is a military commutation tax of $2, and all persons 
neglecting to pay it or to pay the poll tax are liable to imprison- 
ment. A state board of equalization has been established to 
insure equitable taxatipn. More than 130 underwriting institu- 
tions have been chartered in the state smee 1794. llie insurance 
business centres at Hartford. The legal rate of interest is 6 %, 
and days of grace are not allowed. 

History, — The first settlement by Europeans in Connecticut 
was made on the site of the present Hartford in 1633, by a party 
of Dutch from New Netherland. In the same year a trading 
post was established on the Connecticut river, near Windsor, 
by members of the Plymouth Colony, and John Oldham 
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(1600-1636) of Massachusetts explored the valley and made a 
good Ticport of its resources. Encouraged by Oldham’s account 
of the country, the inhabitants of three Massachusetts towns, 
Dorchester, Watertown and New Town (now Cambridge), left 
tliat colony for the Connecticut valley. The eiiugranta from 
Watertown founded Wethersfield in the winter of 1634-1635 ; 
those from New Town (now Cambridge) settled at Windsor in 
the summer of 1635 > in the autumn of the same year 
people from Dorchester settled at Hartford. I'hese early 
colonists had come to Massachusetts in the Puritan migration 
of 1630 ; their removal to Connecticut, in which they were led 
principally by Thomas Hooker (^.«>.), Roger Ludlow (c, 1590- 
1665) and John Haynes (d. 1654), was caus^ by their discontent 
witli the autocratic character of the government in Massachusetts; 
but the instrument of government which they framed in 1639, 
known as the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, reveals no 
radical departure from the institutions of Massachusetts. The 
general court— the supreme civil auUiority— was composed of 
deputies from the towns, and a governor and magistrates who 
were chosen at a session of the court attended by all freemen of 
the towns. Its powers were not clearly defined ; there was also 
no separation of the executive, legislative and judicial functions, 
and the authority of the governor was limited to that of a 
presiding officer. 

The government thus established was not tlie product of a 
federation of townships, as has often been stated ; indeed, the 
townships had been governed during the first year by com- 
missioners deriving authority from Massachusetts, and the first 
general court was probably convened by them. In 1638 the 
celebrated Fundamental Orders were drawn up, and in 1639 they 
were adopted. Their most original feature was the omission of 
a religious test for citizenship, iliough a precedent for this is 
to be found in the Plymouth Colony ; on the other hand, the 
union of church and state was presumed in the preamble, and 
m 1659 a property qualification (the possession of an estate of 
£30) for suffrage was imposed by the general court. 

In the meantime another migration to the Connecticut country 
had begun in 1638, when a party of Puritans who had arrived 
in Massachusetts the preceding year sailed from Boston for the 
Connecticut coast and there founded New Haven. The leaders 
in this movement were John Davenport (1597-1670) and 
Theophilus Eaton, and their followers were drawn from the 
English middle class. Soon after their arrival these colonists 
drew up a “ plantation covenant ” which made the Scriptures 
the supreme guide in civil as well as religious affairs ; but no copy 
of this is now extant. In June 1639, however, a more definite 
statement of political principles was framed, in which it was 
clearly stated that the rules of Scripture should determme the 
ordering of the church, the choice of magistrates, the making 
and repeal of laws, the dividing of inheritances, and all other 
matters of public import; that only church members could 
become free burgesses and officials of the colony ; that the free 
burgesses should choose twelve men who should choose seven 
others, and tliat these should organize the church and the civil 
government. In 1643 the jurisdiction of the New Haven colony 
was extended by the admission of the townships of Milforci, 
Guilford and Stamford to equal rights with New Haven, the 
recognition of their local governments, and the formation of 
two courts for the wheie jurisdiction, a court of magistrates to 
try important cases and hear appeals from plantation ** courts, 
and a general court with legislative powers, the highest court of 
appeals, which was similar in composition to the general court 
of the Connecticut Colony. Two other townships were after- 
wards added to the colony, Southold, on Long Island, and 
Branford, Conn. 

The religious test for citizenship was continued (except in the 
case of six citizens of Milford), and in 1644 the general court 
decided that the “ judicial laws of God as they were declared by 
Moses ” should constitute a rule for all courts “ till they be 
branched out into partiailars hereafter.” The theocratic char- 
acter of the government thus established is clearly revealed in the 
series of strict enactments and decisions which constituted the 


famous “ Blue Laws.” Of the laws (45 m number) given by 
Peters, more than one-half really existed m New Haven, and 
more than four-fifths existed m some form in the New England 
colonies. Among those of New Haven are the prohibition of 
trial by jury, the mffictiou of the death penalty for adultery, and 
of the same penalty for conspiracy against the jurisdiction, the 
strict observance of the Sabbath enjoined, and heavy fines 
for “concealing or entertaining (Quaker or othei blasphemous 
hereticks ” ^ 

A third Puritan settlement was established in 1635 at the 
mouth of the Connecticut river, under the auspices of an English 
company whose leading members were William Fiennes, Lord 
Say and Sele (1582-1662) and Robert Grevillc, Lord Brooke 
(1608-1643). In their honour the colony was named Say brook. 
In 1639 George Fenwick (d. 1657), a member of the company, 
arrived, and as immigration from England soon afterwards 
greatly declined on account of the Puritan Revolution, he sold 
the colony to Connecticut in 1644. Ihis early exjieiiment m 
colonization at Say brook and the sale by Fenwick are important 
on account of their relation to a fictitious lantl title. The Say 
and Sele Company secured m 1631 from Robert Rich, earl of 
Warwick (1587-1658), a quit claim to his interest in the terri- 
tory lying between the Narragaiisett river and the Pacific 0 ( (ian. 
The nature of Warwick’s right to the land is not stated m any 
extant document, and no title of his to it v as ever shown. Rut 
the Ckinnecticut authorities m their effort to establish a legal 
claim to the country and to thw'art the efforts of the Hamilton 
family to assert its claims to the territory betwem the Connecticut 
river and Narragansett Bay — claims derived from a grant of the 
Plymouth Company to James, marquess of Hamilton (1606- 
1649) in 1635 — elaborated the theory that the Plymouth Company 
had made a grant to Warwick, and that consequently his quit 
claim conferred jurisdiction upon the Say and Sele Company , 
but even m this event, Fenwick had no right to make his sale, 
for which lie never secured confirmation. 

The next step in the formation of modern Connecticut was 
the union of the New Haven colony with the older colony This 
was accomplished by the royal charter of 1662, which defined 
the boundaries of Connecticut as extending from Massachusetts 
south to the sea, and from Narragansett bay west to the South 
Sea (Pacific Ocean) This charter had been secured without 
the knowledge or consent of the New Haven colonists and the}' 
naturally protested agamst the union with Connecticut. But 
on acc'ount of the threatened absorption of a part of the Con- 
necticut territory by the Colony of New York granted to the 
duke of York m 1664, and the news that a commission had 
been appointed in England to settle intercolonial disputes, they 
finally assented to the union in 1665. Hartford then became 
the capital of the united colonies, but shared that honour with 
New Haven from 1701 until 1873. 

The charter was liberal m its provisions. It created a corpora- 
tion under the name of the Governor and C^ompany of the English 
Colony of Connecticut m New England in America, sanctioned 
the system of government already existing, jirovided that all acts 
of the general court should be valid upon being isbued under the 
seal of the colony, and made no reservation of royal or parlia- 
mentary control over legislation or the adraini.stration of justice. 
Consequently there developed in Connecticut an independent, 
self-reliant colonial government, wliich looked to its chartered 
privileges as the supreme source of authority. 

Although the governmental and religious influences which 
mouldea Connecticut were similar to those which moulded New 
England at large, the colony developed certam distinctive 
characteristics. Its policy “ was to avoid notoriety and public 
attitudes ; to secure privileges without attracting needless 

1 A collection of these laws was published in his General Htstorv 
of Connecticut (Ijjndon, 1781), by the Rev Samuel Peters (17^5- 
i 826\ a Loyalist clergyman of the Church of Kndand, who in 1774 
was forced by the patriots or whi^s to flee from Connecticut The 
most extreme (and most emoted) of these laws were never in force 
in Connecticut, but the sunstantial genuineness of others was con- 
clusively shown by Walter F. Prince, in The Hepovt of the Amertcan 
Historical A ssoctation for 
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notice ; to act as intensely and vigorously as possible when 
action seemed necessary and promising ; but to say as little as 
possible, and evade as much as possible when open resistance 
was evident folly/* ^ 

The relations of Connecticut with neighbouring colonies were 
notable for numerous and continuous quarrels m the 17th century. 
Soon after the first settlements were made, a dispute arose with 
Massachusetts regarding the boundary between the two colonies ; 
after tlie brief war with the Pequot Indians in 1637 a similar 
quarrel followed regarding ('ormecticut’s right to the Pequot 
lands, and m the New England Confederation (established in 
1643) friction tween Massachusetts and Connecticut continued. 
Difficulty with Rhode Island was caused by the conflict between 
that colony’s charter and the Connecticut charter regarding 
the western boundary of Rhode Island , and the encroachment 
of outlying Connecticut settlements on Dutch territory, and 
the attempt to extend the boundaries of New York to the 
("onnecticut river, gave rise to other disputes. These questions 
of boundary were a source of continuous discord, the last of 
them not being settled until 1881. The attempts of Governors 
Joseph Dudley (1647-1720), of Massachusetts, and Thomas 
Dongan (1634-1715) of New York, to unite Connecticut with 
their colonics also caused difficulty. 

'Fhe relations of Connecticut and New Haven with the mother 
country were similar to those of the other New England colonics. 
The period of most serious friction was that during the administra- 
tion of the New England colonies by Sir Edmund Andros (q.v,)^ 
who in puisuance of the later Stuart policy both in England and 
in her American colonics visited Hartford on the 31st of October 
1687 to execute quo warranto proceedings against the charter 
of 1662. It IS said that during a discussion at night over the sur- 
render of the charter the candles were extinguished, and the 
document itself (which had been brought to the meeting) was 
removed from the table where it had been placed. Accord- 
ing to tradition it was hidden in a large oak tree, afterwards 
known as the “ C'harter Oak.” But though Andros thus 
failed to secure the charter, he dissolved the existing govern- 
ment After the Revolution of 1688, however, government 
under the charter was resumed, and the crown Lawyers decided 
that the chaiter had not been invalidated by the quo warranto 
proceedings. 

Religious affairs formed one of the most important problems 
in the life of the colony. The established ecclesiastical system 
was the Congregational. The Code of 1650 (Connecticut) taxed 
all persons for its support, provided for the collection of church 
tax(?s, if necessary, by civil distraint, and forbade the formation 
of new churches without the consent of the general court. The 
New England Half Way Covenant of 1657, which extended 
church membership so as to include all baptized persons, was 
sani.tioiK'd by the general court in 1664. The custom by which 
neighbouring churches sought mutual aid and advice, prepared 
the way for the Presbyterian system of church government, 
which was established by an ecclesiastical assembly held at 
Say brook in 1708, the church constitution there framed being 
known as the “ Sayhrook Platform.” At that time, however, 
a liberal policy towards dissent was adopted, the general court 
granting permission for churches “soberly to differ or dissent** 
from the establishment. Hence a large number of new churches 
soon sprang into being. In 1727 the Church of England was 
peimitted to organize in the colony, and in 1729 a similar 
privilege was granted to the Baptists and Quakers. A religious 
revival swept the colony in 1741. The very existence of the 
establishment seemed threatened ] consequently in 1742 the 
general court forbade any ordained minister to enter another 
parish than his own without an invitation, and decided that only 
those were legal ministers who were recognized as such by the 
general court. Throughout the remaining years of the 18th 

Johnston, Connecticut , p. 130. 

2 For a good version of the tradition see Wadsworth or the Charter 
Oak (Hartford, 1904), by W. H. Gocher. The tree was blown down 
m August 1856 ; m June 1907 a marble shaft was unveiled on its site 
by the Society of Colonial Wars, of Connecticut. 


century there was constant friction between the establishment 
and the nonconforming churches ; but in 1791 the right of free 
incorporation was granted to all sects. 

In the War of American Independence Connecticut took a 
prominent part. During the controversy over the Stamp Act 
the general court instructed the colony’s agent in London to 
insist on “ the exclusive right of the colonists to tax themselves, 
and on the privilege of trial by jury,” as rights that could 
not be surrendered. The patriot sentiment was so strong that 
Loyalists from other colonies were sent to Connecticut, where 
it was believed they would have no influence ; and the copper 
mines at Simsbury were converted into a military prison ; but 
among the nonconforming sects, on the other hand, there was 
considerable sympathy for the British cause. Preparations 
for war were made in 1774; on the 28th of April 1775 the 
expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown Point was resolved 
upon by some of the leading members of the Connecticut 
assembly, and although they had acted in their private capacity 
funds were obtained from the colonial treasury to raise the force 
which on the 8th of May was put under the command of Ethan 
Allen. Connecticut volunteers were among the first to go to 
Boston after the battle of Lexington and more than one-half of 
Washington’s army at New York in 1776 was composed of 
Connecticut soldiers. Yet with the exception of isolated British 
movements against wStonington in 1775, Danbury in 1777, 
New Haven m 1779 and New London in 1781 no battles were 
fought in Connecticut territory. 

In 1776 the government of Connecticut was reorganized as a 
state, the charter of 1662 being adopted by the general court 
as “ the Civil Constitution of this State, under the sole authority 
of the people thereof, independent of any King or Prince what- 
ever.” In the formation of the general government the policy 
of the state was national. It acquiesced in the loss of western 
lands through a decision (1782) of a court appointed by the 
Confederation (see Wyoming Valley) ; favoured the levy of taxes 
on imports by federal authority ; relinquished (1786) its claims 
to all western lands, except the Western Reserve (see Ohio) ; 
and m the constitutional convention of 1787 the present system 
of national representation in Congress was proposed by the 
Connecticut delegates as a compromise between the plans 
presented by Virginia and New Jersey. 

For many years the Federalist party controlled the affairs of 
the state- The opposition to the growth of American nationality 
which characterized the later years of that party found expres- 
sion in a resolution of the general assembly that a bill for in- 
corporating state troops in the Federal army would be “ utterly 
subversive of the rights and liberties of the people of the slate, 
and the freedom, sovereignty and independence of the same,” 
and in the prominent part taken by Connecticut m the Hartford 
Convention (see Hartford) and in the advocacy of the radical 
amendments proposed by it. But the development of manu- 
factures, the discontent of nonconforming religious sects with 
the establishment, and the confusion of the executive, legislative 
and judicial branches of the government in the existing constitu- 
tion opened the way for a political revolution. All the dis- 
contented elements united with the Democratic party in 1817 
and defeated the Federalists in the state election ; and m 
1818 the existing constitution was adopted. From 1830 until 
1855 there was close rivalry between the Democratic and Whig 
parties for control of the state administration. 

In the Civil War Connectiait was one of the most ardent 
supporters of the Union cause. When President Lincoln issued 
his first call, for 75,006 volunteers, there was not a single militia 
company in the state rqady for service. Governor William A. 
Buckingham (1804-1875), one of the ablest and most zealous 
of the war-governors,” and afterwards, from 1869 until his 
death, a member of the United States Senate, issued a call for 
volunteers in April 1861 ; and soon 54 companies, more than 
five times the state’s quota, were organized. Corporations, 
individuals and towns made liberal contributions of money. 
The general assembly made an appropriation of $2,000,000, 
and the state furnished approximately tfi,ooo men to the army. 
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Equally important was the moral support given to the Federal 
government by tlie people. 

After the war the Republicans were more frequently successful 
at the polls than the Democrats. Representation in the lower 
house of the general psembly, by the constitution of i8i8, was 
based on the townships, each township having two representa- 
tives, except townships created after i8i8, which had only one 
each ; this method constituted a serious evil when, in the 
transition from agriculture to manufacturing as the leading 
industry, the population became concentrated to a considerable 
degree in a few large cities, and the relative importance of 
the various townships was greatly changed. The township of 
Marlborough, with a population in 1900 of 322, then had one 
representative, while the city of Hartford, with a population 
of 79,850, had only two ; and the township of Union, with 428 
inhabitants, and the city of New Haven, with 108,027, each 
had two representatives. The apportionment of representation 
in the state senate had become almost as objectionable. By a 
constitutional amendment of 1828 it had been provided that 
senators should be chosen by districts, and that in the apportion- 
ment regard should be had to population, no county or township 
to be divided and no part of one county to be joined to the whole 
or part of another county, and each county to have at least 
two senators ; but by 1900 any relation that the districts might 
once have had to population had disappeared. The system of 
representation had sometimes put in power a political f>arty 
representing a minority of the voters : in 1878, 1884, 1S86, 1888 
and 1890 the Democratic candidates for state executive ofilccs 
received a plurality vote ; but, as a majority was not obtained, 
these elections were referred to the general assembly, and the 
Republican party in control of the lower house secured the 
election of its candidates ; in 1901 constitutional amendments 
were adopted making a plurality vote sufficient for election, 
increasing the number of senatorial districts, and stipulating 
that in forming them regard shall be had ” to population 
But the greater inequalities in township representation sub- 
sisted, although in 1874 an amendment had given all town- 
ships of 5000 inhabitants two seats m the lower house, every 
other one “ to be entitled to its present representation,’’ and 
in 1876 another amendment had provided that no township 
incoiporaled thereafter should be entitled to a representative 
“ unless it has at least 2500 inhabitants, and unless the town from 
which the major portion of its territory is taken has also at least 
2i^oo inhabitants.” These provisions did not remedy the grosser 
defects, and as proposals for an amendment of the constitution 
could be submitted to the people only after receiving a majority 
vote of the lower house, all further attempts at effective reform 
seemed to be blocked, owing to the unwillingness of the repre- 
sentatives of the smaller townships to surrender their unusual 
degree of power. Therefore, the question of calling a constitu- 
tional convention, for which the present constitution makes no 
provision, was submitted to the people in 1901, and was earned. 
But the act providing for the convention had stipulated that 
the delegates thereto should be chosen on the basis of township 
representation instead of population. The small townships thus 
secured practical control of the convention, and no radical 
changes were made. A compromise amendment submitted by 
the convention, providing for two representatives for each 
township of 2000 inhabitants, and one more for each 5000 above 
50,000, satisfied neither side, and when submitted to a popular 
vote, on the i6th of June 1902, was overwhelmingly defeated. 


Governors of Connecticut^ 
The Colony of Connecticut. 


John Haynes 

. 1639-1640 

Edward Hopkins ... . . 

1640-1641 

John Haynes 

1641-T642 

George Wyllys 

1642-1643 

John Haynes 

. 1643-1644 

Edward Hopkins 

. 1644-1645 

John Haynes 

. 1645-1646 

Edward Hopkins 

. 1646-1647 

John Havnes 

. 1647-1648 


Term of service, otic year until 1876 ; thereafter, two years. 


Edward Hopkins 

. . . 1648-1649 

John Haynes 

. . 1649-1650 

Edward Hopkins 

1650-1651 

John Haynes 

. . 165T-1632 

Edward Hopkms . 

. 1652-1653 

John Ha>mcs 

. 1633 1654 

Edward Hopkms 

1654 1655 

Thomas Welles 

. 1655 1656 

John Webster 

1656 1657 

John Wmthro}> 

. 1657-1658 

Thomas Welles 

i658-i6.V> 

John Winthrop 

1659 "-1676 

William Leetc 

1676-1683 

Robert Treat 

1683-1687 

Edmund Andros . 

1687-1680 

Robert Treat 

. 1689-1698 

Fitz John Winthrop 

1698- 1708 

Gordon Saltonstall 

1708-1725 

Joseph Talcott 

1725-1742 

Jonatlian I-.aw 

1742-1751 

Roger Wolcott 

1751-175.I 

Thomas Fitch 

1754-17^0 

William Pitkin 

1766- 1760 

Jonathan Trumbull 

1769-1776 

The New Haven Colony 

Theophilus Eaton 

1639-1657 

Francis Newman 

1658-1660 

William Lccte 

. 1661 -1665 

Stai e 

(governors 

Jonathan Tiumbull 

1776-1784 Fedcicihst 

Matthew Griswold 

1784-1786 

Samuel Huntington 

1786 i7()0 ,, 

Oliver Wolcott . 

1796-179; 

Jonathan Tiumbull 

1797 i8o(> ,, 

john Treadwell 

1809 1811 ,, 

Roger Griswold 

1811 1 81 > 

John Cotton Smitli 

1812 1817 

Oliver Wolcott 

1817 1827 Democrat 

Gideon Tomlinson 

1827 1831 Fedeialist 

John S P('t<‘rs . 

1831-183^ Wing 

Henry W Edwards 

1833-1834 Democrat 

Samuel A Foote 

1834-1835 Whig 

Henry W Edwards 

1835-1838 Di'inociat 

William W Ellsworth 

1 838-1 8.:^ 2 Whig 

C'liaunccy F Cleveland 

1 842 - 1 844 1 )emocrat 

Roger S Baldwin 

1844 1846 Whig 

Isaac Toucey 

1846' 1847 Democrat 

Claik Bissell 

1847 1849 Whm 

Joseph Trumbull 

1849 1850 ,, 

Thomas H. Seymour . 

1850 1853 Democrat 

Charles H Pond (Acting) 

1853 1854 

Henry Dutton 

1854-1855 Wing 

William T Mnioi 

1855 1857 Know-Nothing 

Alexander H Hollty 

1857-1858 Republican 

William A. Biickingnam 

i858-i8()6 ,, 

Joseph R Hawley 

. 1860-1867 

Janies K English 

1867-18011 Demociat 

Mai shall Jewell 

1869-1870 Republican 

James K English 

1870-1871 Democrat 

Marshall Jewell 

1871-1873 Republican 

Charles R Ingersoll 

1873-1877 Democrat 

Richard D Hubbard 

1877 1879 Democrat 

Charles B Andrews 

1879 1881 Ke])u blican 

Hobart B Bigelow 

1881 1883 Republican 

Thomas M Waller 

1883-1885 Democrat 

Henry B Harrison 

. 1885-1887 Republican 

Plimeas C Lounsbury 

1887-1889 ,, 

Morgan G. Bulkclcy 

i88t)“i893 ,, 

Luzon B Morns 

1 893- 1 895 Democrat 

0 Vincent Coflin 

1895-1807 Republican 

Lorrm A Cooke 

. i8c;7-7i899 ,, 

George E Ixmnsbury 

. 1899-1901 ,, 

George P McLean 

. ic>oi-i903 

Abiram Chamberlain . 

. 1903-1905 

Henry Roberts . 

IC905-1907 

RolhnS Woodruff . 

. 1907 -1909 ,, 

George L. Lilley . 

. 1909 M 

Frank W. Weeks 

. 1909- „ 


Bibliography. —The Acorn Club ” has recently published a list 
of books printed in Connecticut between 1709 and 1800 (Hartford, 
1904), ana Alexander Johnston's Connecticut (Boston, 1887) contains 
a bibliography of Connecticut's history up to 1886 Information con- 
cerning the physical features of the state may be obtained in William 
M. Davis’s Physical Geography of Southern New Lngland (National 
Geographical Society Publications, 1895). For information concern- 
ing industries, &c , sec the Twelfth Census of the United States, and the 
Census of Manufactures of 1905, and a chapter m Johnston’s Connecit^ 
cut. For law and administration, consult the last two chapters on 
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‘'The Constitution and Laws of Connecticut" in New England 
States (voi. i., Boston, 1897) ; “ Town Rule in Connecticut " m Political 
Science Quarterly^ vol. iv ; Bernard Steiner’s History of Education 
m Connecticut (Washington, 1893), and the reports of the administra- 
tive boards and officials, especially those of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Board of Education, the Board of Chanties and the 
Treasurer Theic is no completely s«i.tihfactory history of the state 
Johnston’s CanncctiiiU is well written, but his theories regarding 
the relationship between the townships and the state are not gener- 
ally accetited by histoncal scholars. There is a good chapter m 
H(Tbert L. Osgood’s lit story of the American Colonies tn the Seven- 
teenth Cen4ury (New York, 1904) ConneiHciit as a Colony md as 
a State (Hartford, 1904 , 4 vols ) is written from secondary sources, 
as also IS G. H. Ilolhslei’s History of Connecticut (to 1818) (z vols,, 
Hartlord, 1857) Perhaps the most satisfactory historicad work is 
that of Benjamin Trumbull, A Complete History of ConnecHcut from 
1630 io^ 1^64 (New Haven, 1804^1818) E. E. Atwater’s History 
of the Colony of New Haven (New Haven, i88i) is also valuable, and 
the monograijh of C H Levermore, " The Republic of New Haven," 
and that of C, M. Andrews " I'he River Towns of Connecticut " m 
Ihe Johns Hopkins University Studies (Baltimore, r886 and 1889) 
should be consulted for the institutions of the colonial period. For 
the sources, see Colonial Records of Connecticut (15 vols , Hartford, 
1850-7890) ; The Records of the Colony and the Plantation of New 
Haven (2 vols., Hartford, 1857-1858) and Records of the State of 
Conneciic ut (2 vols , Haitford, i8<)4-i8q 5). The Collections (Hartford 
i8boot seq.) of the Connecticut Historical Society contain valuable 
rnateiial, especially the papers of Governor Joseph Talcott , and 
the Papers (New liaven, 1865 et seq ) ot the New Haven Colony 
Histoncal Society arc extremely valuable for local history, but 
a vast number of documents 1 elating to the colonial and state 
peuods, now in the state libiary at Haitford, have never been 
])ii])lished. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER, a stream of the New England states, 
USA It lises in Connecticut Lake in N. New Hampshire — 
siveral branches join in N.E. Vermont, near the Canadian line, 
about 2000 ft. above the sea— flows S , forming the boundary 
lietween Vermont and New Hampshire, crosses Massachusetts 
and ('onnccticu t, and empties ini o i.ong Island Sound. Its coui se 
IS about 345 m and its drainage basin 1 1,085 ^<1- principal 

tributary is the Farmington, which rises m the Giecn Mountain:* 
in Massachusetts, and joins the ('oniiecticut above Hartfoid. 
From its head to the Massachusetts line the banks are wooded, 
the bed narrow^, the valley .slopes cut sharply m crystalline 
rocks, and the tributaries small and torrential In the 273 m. 
of this ujiper portion of its course the average descent is 15 to 
34 ft. a mile. In Massachusetts and ( ounccticut the river flows 
through a basin of weaker 'IViassic shales and sandstones, and 
the valley consequently broadens out, making the finest agricul- 
tural region of large extent m New England. Near Holyoke and 
at other points rugged hills of harder trap rock use so high above 
the valley lowland that they are locally called mountains. From 
their crests there are beautiful views of the fertile Connecticut 
valley lowland and of the nioie distant enclosing hills of crystal- 
line rocks. The river winds over this lowland, for the most 
part flowing over alluvial bottoms The valley sides rise from 
the river channels by a series of steps or terraces. These terraces 
are noted for their perfection of form, lieing among the most 
perfect m the cou^tr)^ They have been cut by the river in its 
work of removing the heavy deposits of gravel, sand and clay 
that were laid down in this lowland during the closing stages of 
the Glacial Period, when great volumes of water, heavily laden 
with sediment, were poured into this valley from streams issuing 
iiom the receding icc front. In the course of this excavation of 
glacial deposits the* ri\er has here and there discovered buried 
spurs of rock over which the water now tumbles in rapids and 
falls. For example, ii m. above Hartford arc the Enfield Falls, 
w here a descent of 31*8 ft. in low water (17*6 in highe.st water) is 
made in 5-25 m. At Middletown, (\mn., the river turns abruptly 
S.E., leaving the belt of Triassic rocks and again entering the 
area of crystalline rocks which border the lowland. Therefore, 
from near Middletown to the sea the valley again narrows. 
The river valley is a great manufacturing region, especially 
where there is a good water-power derived from the stream, 
as at Wilder and Bellows Falls, Vt., at Turners Falls and 
Holyoke, Mass., and at Windsor Locks, Conn. Five miles below 
Brattleboro, Vt., a hfUge power dam was under conatnAOtion 
in 1909. Efforts have been made by the United States govern*- 


ment to open the river to Holyoke, and elaborate surveys were 
made in 1896-1907. At Enfield Rapids is a privately built 
canal with locks 80 ft long and 18 ft. wide, handling boats 
with a draft of 3 ft. From Hartford seaward the Connecticut is a 
tidal and navigable stream. Bars form at the mouth and have 
had to be removed annually by dredging. From 1829-1899 the 
Federal government expended $585,640 on the improvement 
of the river. During the colonial period the Cormecticiit river 
played an important part in the settlement of New England. 
The rival English and Dutch fur traders found it a convenient 
highway, and English homeseekers were soon attracted to its 
valley by the fertility of the meadow lands. From the middle 
of the 17 th century until the advent of the railway the stream 
was a great thoroughfare between the seaboard and the region 
to the north. Its valley wais consequently settled with unusual 
rapidity, and is now a thickly populated region, with many 
flourishing towns and cities. 

See Annual Reports of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army*, passim 
(index, 1900) ; E. M, Bacon's Connecticut River md the Valley of the 
Connecticut (New York, 1006) ; (L S. Roberts's Histone Towns of 
the Connecticut River Valley (Schenectady, New York, 1906) ; and 
Martha K Genth, " Valley Towns of Connecticut," in the liulleiin 
of the American GeograpJmdl Society ^ vol. xxxix. No 9 (New York, 
1907), 

CONNECTIVE TISSUES, in anatomy. Very widely distributed 
throughout the tissues and organs of the animal body, there 
occur tissues characterized by the presence of a high proportion 
of intercellular substance. This intercellular substance may be 
homogeneous in structure, or, as is more commonly the case, 
it may consist, in whole or in part, of a number of fibrous 
elements. All these tissues are grouped together under the 
name Connective I’lssues. They comprise the following types : — 
areolar tissue, adipose tissue, reticular or lymphoid tissue, white 
fibrous tissue, elastic tissue, cartilage and bone. They are all 
developed from the same layer of embryonic cells and all perform 
a somewhat similar function, viz to connect and support the other 
tissues and organs. According to the nature of their work the 
ground substance varies in its texture, being fibrous in some, 
calcareous and rigid in others. As forming the most typical of 
these tissues, we will first consider the structure of areolar con- 
nective tissue. 

Areolar Tissue. — J'his tissue is found in its most typical form 
uniting the skin to the deeper lying parts. It varies greatly in 
its density according to the animal and the position of the body 
from which it is taken. A piece of the looser variety may hie 
spread out as a thin sheet and then examined microscopically. 
It is then seen to consist chiefly of bundles of extremely fine 
fibres running in all directions and interlacing with one another 
to form a mesh work. The spaces, or areolae thus formed 
give the name to this tissue (see fig. 1). The constituent fibres 
of each bundle are termed White Fibres. The bundles vary very 
much in size, but the fibres of which they are composed are of 
wonderfully constant size. A bundle may branch by sending off 
its fibres to unite with similar branches from neighbouring 
bundles, but the individual fibres do not branch nor do they at 
any time fuse with one another. They form bundles of greater 
or less size by being arranged parallel to one another, and in these 
bundles are Ixiund together by some kind of cement substance. 
The meshwork formed by these fibres is filled up by a ground 
substance in the composition of which mucin takes some part. 
In this ground substance lie the cells of the tissue. In addition to 
the white fibres a second variety of fibres is also present in this 
tissue. They can be readily distinguished from the white 
fibres by their larger and variable size, by their more distinct 
outline, and by the fact that they, for the most part, run as straight 
lines through the preparation. Moreover they frequently branch, 
and the branches unite with those of neighbouring fibres. They 
are known as Yellow Elastic Fibres. Several of these will be 
found torn across in any preparation especially at the edges, 
and the lorn ends will be found to be curled up in a very character- 
istic manner. The two types of fibre further differ from one 
another both chemically and physically. Thus the white fibre 
swells up and dissolves in boiling water, yielding a solution of 
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gelatin, whereas the yellow elastic fibre is quite insoluble under 
these conditions. The white fibres swell when treated with weak 
acetic acid, and are readily dissolved by peptic digestion but 
not by pancreatic. The yellow elastic fibres, on the other hand, 
are unaffected by acetic acid and resist the action of gastric 
juice for a long time, but are dissolved by pancreatic juice. In 



white fibril. 

physical properties the white fibres are incxtensilde and extra- 
orciinarily strong, even being able, weight for weight, to carry a 
greater strain tlian steel wire. The yellow elastic fibres, on the 
other hand, are easily extensible and very elastic, but are far 
less strong than the white fibres. Their elasticity is exlubitcd 
by their straight course when viewed in a stretched preparation 
(i[ areolar tissue, and this contrasts markedly with the wavy 
course of the bundles of white fibres seen in the same preparation. 

The Cells of Areolar Tissue , — Several types of cells are found 
in the spaces of this tissue and arc usually classified as follows, 
(i) Lamellar cells. These arc flattened branching cells which 
usually he attached to the buiKiles of white fibres or at the 
junction of two or more bundles. The branches commonly 
unite with similar branches of neighbouring cells. (2) Plasma 
cells. These are composed of a highly vacuolated plasma, arc 
not flattened but otherwise vary greatly in shape. (3) Granular 
cells. These are spherical cells densely packed with granules 
which stain deeply witli basic dyes. (4) Leucocytes. These are 
typical blood corpuscles which have left the blood capillaries and 
gained the tissue spaces. They vary much in amount and in 
variety. 

Adipose or Fatty Tissue . — This consists of rounded vesicles 
closely packed together to form a dense tissue, found for instance 
around an organ, along the course of the smaller blood vessels, 
or in the areolar tissue beneath tlie skin. This tissue is formed 
from areokr tissue by an accumulation of fat within certain of 
the cells of the tissue. These are especiall)'^ the granular cells, 
though some regard the fat cells as specific in character, and to 
be found in large numbers only in certain parts of the body. 
The fat is either taken in as such by the cell, or, as is more 
commonly the case, manufactuied by the cell from other 
chemical material (carbohydrate chiefly) and deposited within 
It in the form of small granules. As these accumulate tliey run 
together to form larger granules and this process continuing, 
the cell at last becomes converted into a thin layer of living 
material surrounding a single largje fat globule, The use of 
fatty tissue is to serve as a storehouse of food material for future 
use. In conformity with this it is packed away in parts of the 


body where it will not interfere with the working of the different 
tissues and organs, and m several positions is made use of as 
packing to fill up irregular spaces, e.g. between the eyeball and 
the bony socket of the eye. 

Reticular Tis me.--Thih is a variety of connective tissue in 
whicli the reticulum of white fibres is built up of very fine strands 
leaving large interspaces in which the ceils typical of the tissue 
are enclosed. The ground substance of the tissue is reduced 
to a minimum. Many connective tissue cells lie on the fibres 
wliich may in places be completely covered by them. This 
tissue therefore forms a groundwork holding together the main 
parts of an organ to form a compact whole. It may thus be 
demonstrated in lymphatic glands, the spleen, the liver, in 
raucous membranes and many other cellular organs. 

White Fibrous Tissue . — ^This is the form of tissue in which 
j the white fibres largely preponderate. The fibrous bundles may 



Fig. 2. — Tendon of rat’s tail, stained with gold chloride and 
showing cells arranged m lows between the bundles of fibres 



be all arranged parallel to one another to form a dense compact 
structure as in a tendon. It is found wherever great strength 
combini'd with flexibility is required and the fibres are arranged 
in the direction in whk'h the stress has to be tiansmilted. In 
other instances the bundles 
may be united to form mem- 
branes, and in such cases the 
main number of bundles run 
in one direction only, which 
is again that in which the 
main stress has to be con- 
ducted. Such are the ligaments 
around the joints or the fasciae 
covering the muscles of the 
limbs, ^c. In other positions, 
e g. the dura mater, the fibrous 
bundles course in all directions, 
thus forming a very tough 
membrane. The cells of such 
tissues lie in the spaces between 
the bundles and are found 
flattened out in two or three directions where they are compressed 
by the oval fibrous bundles surrounding them (see figs. 2 and 3). 
The cells thus lie in linear groups running parallel to the bundles, 
presenting a very characteristic appearance. 

Yellmv Elastic Tissue . — This is the form of connective tissue 
mainly composed of elastic fibres. It is found in those positions 
where a continuous but varying stress has to be supported. In 
some positions the elastic tissue is in the form of branching 


Fic 5. — Tran^^verse action of 
poiUoii of a tendon showing 
airangement of whitf' fibres m 
laigc bundles bounded by con- 
nective tissue, with tendon cells 
between tlie fibres <7, tendon 
cells : h, tendon bundles. 



Fig 4. Isolated elastic fibres of ligamentum nuchac. Brandling 
fibres of very definite ontlmc with irregularly placed transverse 
markings 


fibres arranged parallel to one another and bound together by 
white fibres, e.g, ligamentum nuchac (fig. 4). In other cases it 
may he in the form of thin plates perforated in man\^ directions 
to form a fenestrated membrane. In this type a senes of such 
plates are arranged round the larger arteries forming a large 
proportion of the artery wall. 

All the connective tissues are vascular structures though as 
the nut^l^r of cells present is not great, and further as those cells 
are not iis a rule the seat of a very active metabolism, the number 
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of blood vessels is quite small. The tissues are also supplied 
with lymphatics and nerves. 

—Cartilage or gristle is a tough and dense tissue 
possessing a certain degree of flexibility and high elasticity. It 
is found where a certain amount of flexibility is required but 
where a fixed shape must be retained, e,g, in the trachea which 
must always be kept open or in the external ear or pinna which 
owes its typical and permanent shape to the presence of cartilage. 

It IS largely associated with the Ixines m the formation of the 
skeleton. The tissue consists of a number of cells embedded in 
a solid matrix or ground substance. Three varieties are distin- 
guished according to the nature of the matrix. Thus if the 
matrix is homogeneous in structure the cartilage is termed 
hyahne. Two other forms occur in which fibrous tissue is em- 
bedded in the cartilage matrix. They are therefore termed 
fibro-ca^tilagcs and if the fibres are of the white variety the 
cartilage is called white fihro’cartdagc, if of the yellow elastic 
form, elastic cartilage. 

Hyahne Cartilage (fig. 5). — This consists of a number of 
rounded cells enclosed within a homogeneous matrix. The cells 

possess an oval nucleus and a 
granular, often vacuolated cell- 
body. The number of cells 
present varies considerably in 
different specimens. In freshly 
formed cartilage the cells arc 
numerous, the amount of matrix 
separating them being small. 

Cartilage grows by a deposition 
of new matrix by the cartilage 
cells which thus become more 
and more separated from one 

I'-IO , Ilyalmc C'art.laR.. 

lloinogeheous matrix inter- divide and subsequently become 
speiscd with gioiqis of cells parted from one another by de- 
whosc arrancjemcnl shows then position of fresh matrix between 

The cells are often to he 
seen in groups of two, three or 
four cells, indicating the common origin of each group from a 
[larent cell. Towards the surface of the cartilage the cells are 
often modified in shape tending to become flattened in a direction is dissolved, leaving the organic matter practically unaffected 
parallel to the surface. Some of the cells near the surface of a and still showing the microscopic structure of bone Hence it 
piece of cartilage may be branched, appearing as a transition follows that the organic matrix is uniformly impregnated with 
form between connective tissue corpuscles and typical cartilage the calcium salts, 

cells. This is particularly the case at points where tendon or According to its naked-eye appearance bone is distinguishetl 
ligamcmts are attached. There may often be a deposit of lime as being either compact or cancellated. The former is dense like 
salts in the matrix of hyaline cartilage especially in old animals ivory and forms the outer surface of all bones. The whole of 
or in the deeper layers of articular cartilage where it is attached the shaft of a long bone is composed of this compact form, 
to bone. A similar deposit of lime .salts is well marked in the Cancellated bone has a spongy structure and contains large 
supei ficial paits of the skeleton of the cartilaginous fishes. In the interspaces filled with a fatty tissue rich in blood vessels. This 
dcvel(>f)nient of animals posse.ssing a bony skeleton, the skeleton form of bone tissue is found forming the interior of most bones 
is first laid down as hyaline cartilage which subsequently becomes especially the heads of the long bones, the interior of the ribs, &c. 
gradually removed, bone being deposited in its fdace. In the The cavity of the shaft of a long bone is filled, just as in the case 
adult, hyaline cartilage is found at the ends of the long bones of the smaller cavities in cancellated bone, with a fatty tissue, 
(articular cartilage), uniting the bony ribs to tlie sternum (costal the Bone Marrow (see below). 

cartilage), and forming the cartilages of the nose, trachea and The histological structure of bone may be made out from a 
bronchi, «Src, This as well as the other forms of cartilage are piece of dried bone which has been ground down between grinding 
non- vascular so that the cells must gain their food-stuffs and stones until it is sufficiently thin for microscopic purposes. If 
get rid of their waste products by a process of diffusion through such a section be prepared from a thin transverse slice of a long 
the matrix, a process which must of necessity be slow, bone the appearance pictured in fig. 8 will be seen. The section 

White Fibro-Cartilage . — This is a variety of cartilage in which comprises a number of circular units bound into a compact whole 
numcioiis white fibres ramify in all directions through the matrix by intervening material showing in the main the same structural 
(fig 6). I'he cells lie separate and not in groups, and the amount details. Each of these circular structures is termed an Haversian 
of matrix between is commonly small. The white fibres may system. In the centre of each is seen a dark area, the Haversian 
run in all directions or may chiefly run in one direction only, canal, around which the bone matrix is deposited in the form of a 
Under the microscope the tissue closely resembles a dense white number of concentric laminae. Enclosed between the laminae 
fibrous tissue, only the cells enclosed in it are cartilage cells and are a number of small spaces also appearing black in this prepara- 
not connective tissue cells. Owing to the presence of so much tion. These are the bone lacunae and spreading away from them 
fibrous tissue this variety of cartilage is very much tougher than in directions generally transverse to the laminae are seen a large 
hyaline cartilage and less flexible. It is found in places which number of fine branching lines — ^the canaliculi. All parts of a 
have to withstand a considerable amount of compression but preparation such as this which appear datk in reality represent 
where a less rigid structure than bone is demanded. Thus it is spaces in the bone matrix. In the course of the preparation of the 



found forming the intervertebral disks, the interarticular cartil- 
ages, or at the edges of joint surfaces to deepen the surface. 



Fig. 6, — White hbro-cartilage of intervei tcbral disk, with typical 
cartilage cells, matrix characterized by piesence of many "white 
hbres 

Elastic Fibro-Cartilage . — In this variety the matrix is per- 
meated by a complex and well-defined meshwork of elastic fibres 
(fig. 7) The size of the fibres varies considerably in different 
specimens. It is found in 
parts which have to retain a 
permanent shape but where a 
considerable amount of flexi- 
bility is requisite, as m the 
pinna of the ear, the epiglottis, 
the cartilage of the Eustachian I 
tube, &c. ' 

Bone . — Bone is a con- 
nective tissue in which a 
considerable amount of 
mineral matter is deposited in 
the intercellular matrix where- 
by It acquires a dense and Eig. 7. — Elastic fibro-cartilage 
rigid consistency. If hone be “I Epiglottis Abundant cartilage 

incinerated so that the organic branching elastic fibres 
matter is burnt away ,aresidue 

of mineral matter is left. This consists chiefly of calcium 
phosphate, and amounts to as much as two-thirds of the weight 
of the original bone If, on the other hand, bone be macerated 
in hydrochloric or nitric acid for a time the calcium phosphate 
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specimen all these cavities have been filled up with finely divided 
debris and hence appear opaque. In the living bone these spaces 
are filled with a tissue or a cell or with fine protoplasmic processes. 
Thus the Haversian canal contains an artery and vein, some 
capillaries, a flattened lymph space, fine medullated nerve fibres — 
the whole being supported in a fine fatty tissue. Each lacuna is 
filled with a cell— the bone corpuscle — and the canaliculi contain 
fine branching processes of these cells. On comparing such a 
section with one taken parallel to the long axis of the shaft of a 
bone it is seen that the Haversian canals run some distance along 
the length of the bone, and that they frequently unite with one 
anotlier or communicate by obliquely coursing channels. The 
spaces between the Haversian systems are filled in with further 
bony tissues which may or may not be arranged in laminae. 
Finally, the systems arc as it were bound together by other 
laminae running parallel to the surface of the bone. If a piece 
of fresh bone be decalcified so that a thin section can be cut from 
it, the bone corpuscles can be seen filling up the lacunae but the 
section does not give so typical a picture as that already examined 
because it is not possible to make the protoplasmic structures 
filling the lacunae and canaliculi stand out in marked contrast 
with the surrounding matrix, 



Fig. 8 — Section of Bone. Showing four Havcisian systems and 
mterlymg bone matoiial. This is a dry preparation, hence all the 
cavities ^uch as the Haversian Canals, the lacunae and canaliculi), 
being filled with debris from the grinding, appear dark. 

Cancellous bone only differs from compact bone in the arrange- 
ment of the bone tissue. This encloses a number of irregular 
spaces which communicate with one another to form a kind of 
spongework. Commonly the framework is so constructed that 
a number of trabeculae running parallel to one another are 
produced. This is for the purpose of especially strengthening 
the bone in that direction. This direction is m all <.ases found to 
be that in which the bone has to support its maximum strain 
while in position within the body. Usually the bone trabeculae 
are so narrow that there is no need for Haversian systems within 
them, and they therefore usually consist of a few laminae arranged 
parallel to the surface. These laminae include bone corpuscles 
as in the rest of the bone tissue. 

Bo 7 te Marrow . — Filling the central cavity of the tubular bones 
and the cavities of the spongy bone tissue is a tissue largely 
composed of fat cells. This is the bone marrow. Two varieties 
are distinguished, the one being red in colour, the other yellow. 
Red marrow is composed of a number of fat cells lying in a tissue 
made up of large and small marrow cells and typical giant cells 
or myeloplaxes (fig. 9). The whole of these elements are sup- 
ported in a delicate connective tissue. The marrow cells exhibit 
manifold forms. Some are typical leucocytes and lymphocytes 
os found in circulating blood. Others named myelocytes are 
slightly larger than leucocytes, with round or oval nuclei, and 
a protoplasm containing neutrophile granules. Yet another 
variety contains large eosinophik granule.s in the protoplasm. 
These different types of cell probably develop into leucocytes. 
The giant cells are large spherical cells with several nuclei. 

In addition to fully developed red blood cxirpuscles there 
are also present numerous nucleated red blood cells (erythro- 
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blasts or haematoblasts). These arc red blood corpuscles in 
an early stage of formation. They reach the blood after they 
have lost their nuclei. 



Fio () —Section of Bone Mariow. 

/, Fat vacuole Eosinophile cdK 

mv^ I\Ty<‘loplaxcs Reel corpuscles. 

w, Marrow cells li, Haematoblasts 01 ery Ihio-blasis. 

Development of Bone . — The formation of new bone always 
takes place from connective tissue, but wo may distinguish two 
different modes. In the first the bone is preceded by cartilage 
(development from cartilage), m the second the bone is laid 
down directly from a vascular fibrous membrane (development 
from membrane). Tlic development of bone from cartilage is 
the more complicated of the two because m it bone formation is 
taking place m two positions at the same time and in two rather 
different manners. Thus bone is lieing laid down from the 
outside (perichondral formation) fiom the fibrous membrane 
surrounding the carlikige, the pericliondrium and also within 
the substance of the cartilage (endochondral formation) Pen> 
chondral formation takes place somewlial eailier than endo- 
chondral and in the case ot a lung bone is first observed 
around the centre of the shaft, i.e. in that portion of the bone 
which forms the diaphysis. Here the perichondrium is vascular 
and carries on the surface next to the cartilage an almost con- 
tinuous layer of typical cells cuboid in shape, the osteoblasts 
or bone-formers. Calcium salts are deposited m the matrix 
of the immediately subjacent cartilage and the cell spaces of the 
cartilage increase in size while the cartilage cells shrink Further 
growth of cartilage ceases in this region so that at one time the 
shaft of the cartilage may appeal constricted in the middle. 
The formation of bone endochondrally is ushered in by the in- 
growth of blood vessels from the perichondrium. A way through 
the calcified matrix of the cartilage is made for them by a process 
of erosion. This is effected by a number of polynucleated giant 
cells, the osteoclasts, which apply themselves to the matrix and 
gradually dissolve it away. The enlarged cartilage spaces aie 
thus opened to one another, and soon the only remnants of the 
matrix consist of a number of irregular trabeculae of calcified 
matrix. In this way the piimary marrow spaces arc produced, 
the whole structure representing the future spongy portion ol 
the bone. The next step in both perichondral and endochondral 
bone formation consists in the deposition of bone matrix. Ihis 
is effectea by the osteoblasts. In the spongy portion they deposit 
a layer upon the surfaces of the calcified cartilage matrix, and thus 
in newly formed bone we find a central framework of cartilage 
matrix enclosed in a layer of bone matrix (see fig. 10). In the 
perichondral formation the deposition is effected in the same 
manner but is not uniformly spread over the whole surface, 
but trabeculae are formed. These become confluent at places, 
thus leaving spaces through which blood vessels and osteogenetic 
tissue pass to reach the interior of the bone. As the deposition 
of bone matrix proceeds, some of the osteoblasts become included 
within the matrix. These cease to form fresh matrix and in 
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fax:t become bone corpuscleB. Increase in thickness of the new 
bone is effected by the deposition of fresh matrix followed again 
by the inclusion of further osteoblasts. The spaces within the 
trabeculae become in this way gradually narrowed by the 
deposition of matrix until at last only a narrow centre is left large 
enough to contain the blood vessels and their accompanying 
nerves, lymphatics and a small number of osteoblasts. Bone 
formation then ceases. In this manner the Haversian systems 
are produced. 

Growth of the bone proceeds by the deposition of more 
matrix on the exterior, but simultaneously a process of absorp- 
tion is also taking place. This is 
most typically seen within the 
spongy portion of the bone. The 
absorption of the trabeculae is 
effected by the osteoclasts. These 
became applied to the trabeculae 
and gradually eat their way into the 
matrix thus coming to lie within 
lacunae. They possess the power 
of dissolving both bone and cartil- 
age matrix. Side by side with this 
solution process we may often see 
new formation taking place by the 
activity of the osteoblasts (fig. 10.) 
In this manner the whole framework 
of the bone may be gradually re- 
placed. The process is most active 
in embryos and very young animals, 
but also continues during the whole 
life of an animal, thus cffectingaltera- 
^ tions in shape and structure of the 
whole bone. Growth in the length 
^ of a bone is effected by formation 
of new bone at either end of the 
shaft. After the ossification centre 
b / has been formed in the shaft 
(diaphysis) of the bone subsidiary 
centres make their appearance in 

Pig. 10.— a part of bone the heads of the bones. These 
developing from cartil.ige form, by a similar process of bone 
showing enlarged cartilage formation, fresh bone masses which, 
liumR a however, are not continuous wth 
cavity and depositing the bone tissue of the shaft. They 
bone matiix on the form the epiphyses. They are 
wall of that cavity attached to the diaphysis by an 

deposited bone to form it IS by a process of growth of this 
l>one coi*pnscles cartilage and its subsequent rcplace- 

h, Freshly laid down bone ment by hone that growth in length 

.1, Grit'Sls 01 osteoclasts. ^he whole bone is effected (fig lo). 
c, Cartilage cells arranged This piece of intervening Cartilage 
in rows can be easily seen in a young Iwne 

a, Unaltered matrix of and persists as long as the bone can 
hyaine cartilage. increase in length. Thus in man 
the last junction of epiphysis to diaphysis may not take place 
until the 28th year. 

Development of bone in membrane shows a course in all 
respects very similar to perichondral bone formation. A layer 
of osteogenetic tissue makes its appearance in the membrane 
from which the bone is to be formed. In this tissue a number 
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of stiff fibres are deposited which soon become covered and 
impregnated with calcium salts. Around these bundles of fibres 
numbers pf osteoblasts are deposited and by them bone matrix 
is deposited in irregular trabeculae. The bone increases by the 
deposition 6f fresh matrix just as in perichondral bone formation 
and Haversian Systems are formed after precisely the same 
manner as in that position. The factor determining the position 
df systems is of course the presence of a blood vessel 

pene^^tng towards the deeper part of the bone. 

Mmde, — ^Muscle is the contractile tissue of the body, that 
tissue by which the various parts of the body are moved. Thus 


it forms the main bulk of the limbs, back, neck and body wall. 
Most of the viscera too possess well-developed muscular coats. 
When separated into its constituent parts it is seen that muscle 
in all instances is built up of a number of long fibres. These are 
of three Well-defined tj^pes. Those forming the skeletal muscles 
are of large size, even m some instances up to 12 cms. in length, 
their diameter varying from 0,01 to 0,1 mm. When these are 
examined iihder the microscope they are found to be character- 
ized by possessing a decided transverse marking, and they are 
therefore known as striated muscle fibres. From the fact that they 
comprise those muscles which are under the control of the will 
they are also called volmttary muscle fibres. The second variety 
of muscle is made up of much smaller fibres varying in different 
pfirts from 0,05 to 0,15 mm. in length and about 0,005 
diameter. These fibres show no transverse striations nor are they 
directly under the control of the will. They are therefore 
termed smooth or imwluntary muscle. Lastly, there is a third 
type of muscle found in the heart which lies intermediate in 
structure between these two varieties* In this the fibres are 
small and show distinct transverse striations. Longitudinal 
striations are also present though somewhat less marked. In 
most respects this form of muscle fibre resembles smooth muscle 
more closely than striated muscle. 

Voluntary or Striated Muscle, — Each muscle fibre of which this 
is composed is what is known as a syncytium or plasmodium, 
t,e. a structure containing a number of nuclei, which has been 
formed from a single cell by proliferation of its nucleus without 
subdivision of the protoplasm. It is thus an assemblage of cells 
possessing a common protoplasm. Each fibre generally runs 
parallel to the length of the muscle and if that muscle is short 
extends the whole length. Thus the one end of the fibre may be 
attached to tendon when the end is rounded off. The other end 
may also terminate in tendon or in the fibrous covering of bone 
in which case it is again rounded. In long muscles, however, 
the fibre may only extend a certain distance along the muscle, 
and it is then found to terminate in a tapering or bevelled end. 
In some of the long muscles some of the fibres may both arise 
and terminate in the substance of the muscles. In such a case 
both ends are bevelled. All the fibres in a muscle are arranged 
parallel to one another. 

The outer surface of each muscle fibre consists of a tough 
homogeneous membrane, the sarcolemma. The main muscle 
substance (see fig. 11) is composed of several parts, viz. the 
fibnllae, the sarcoplasm and the nuclei. Under the action of 
reagents the muscle fibre may be 
split into a number of longitudinal 
elements. These are the fibrillae. 

They possess alternate bands of light 
and dark substance which give them 
a stnated appearance. When viewed 
under polarized light the dark sub- 
stance is found to be doubly refract- 
ing or anisotropic, the light band 
is singly refracting or isotropic. 

According to many observers, in the pic, ti -Stnated or 
centre of each isotropic segment there Voluntary muscle fibre, "with 
is a thin transverse disk of aniso- alternate light and dark 
tropic material and in the centre bands and many nuclei 
of each anisotropic segment a 
thin disk of isotropic substance. 

The fibrillae are arranged in the muscle fibre parallel to one 
another and with the alternate light and dark bands at approxi- 
mately the same level across the fibre, thus giving to the whole 
muscle fibre its typical transverse striation. The fibrillae are 
united to one another by^interfibrillar substance to form bundles, 
of which there may be 'a considerable number in each muscle 
fibre. The bundles lie in a surroimding layer of sarcoplasm 
which apparently represents the remaining portion of unaltered 
protoplasm of the syncytium. This structure of muscle is best 
seen in the transverse sections of the fibres. A number of areas 
separated by a clear protoplasm are then to be seen. The areas 
are formed by the bundles of fibrillae seen in transverse section, 
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the intctmedkte substance is the sarcoplasm. In some muscles, 
apparently, each fibrilla is surrounded by a considerable amount 
of sarcoplasm, in which case the fibrillae are easily isolated from 
one another and can be readily examined. This is the case in the 
wing muscles of insects. The nuclei of the fibre are arranged close 



Fig. 12. — ^Tiansverse section of 
a striated muscle fibre. 
fif Nucleus. 

Sf Sarcoplasm. 

ntf Bundle of fibrillae forming 
a muscle column. 



Fig 13. — Isolated 
smooth muscle fibies. 
Very much contracted. 
Fibres tapering at each 
end, with nucleus m 
centre of cell. 


under the sarcolemma. Each is surrounded by a small quantity 
of sarcoplasm and in shape is an elongated ellipse. In most cases 
the muscle fibres do not branch, though in a few instances, such 
as the superficial muscles of the tongue, branching is found. 

Involuntary or Smooth Muscle (figs. 13 and 14). — This form 
of muscle tissue when separated into its single constituents is 
seen to consist of fibres possessing a typical long spindle shape. 
The central part is somewhat swollen and contains an elongated 
nucleus centrally placed. The ends of the fibres are drawn out 
and pointed sharply. There is no definite surrounding membrane 
to each cell. In most of the cells, especially the larger, a distinct 
longitudinal marking can be seen. This is due to the presence 
of the fibnls which run the length of the fibre and in all proba- 
bility are the essential contractile elements. 

In most instances the cells are arranged with one another in a 
tissue to form bundles or sheets of contractile sul)stance. in 
each bundle or sheet the cells are cemented to one another so 
that they may all act in unison. The cementing material is 
apparently of a membranous character and is so arranged that 
contiguous fibres are only separated by a single layer of mem- 
brans. According to some, neighbouring fibres are connected 
to one another by minute offshoots, and these communications 

serve to explain the 
manner in which the 
contraction is observed 
to pass from fibre to 
fibre along a sheet 
composed of the 
muscles. 

Involuntary muscle 
is the variety of muscle 
tissue found in the 
walls of the hollow 
viscera, such as 
stomach, intestines, 
ureter, bladder, uterus, 
&c., and of the respir- 
atory passages, in the 
middle coats of 
arteries, in the skin 
and the muscular tra- 
beculae of the spleen. 
The arrangement is 
very typical, for in- 
stance, in the small intestine. Here the muscular coat consists 
of two layers of muscle. Each is in the form of a sheet which 
varies greatly in thickness in different animals. In the inner 
sheet the fibres, which are all parallel to one another, are disposed 
with their long axis transverse to the direction of the gut. In 
the outer layer, the direction of the fibres is at right angles to 
this. In a viscus with thick muscle walls the fibres are bound 
into bundles and the bundles may run in all directions. In some 



Fig. 14 -—Preparation of Frog's Bladder 
showing smooth muscle %n situ forming a 
network, 


instances the bundles may form branching systems, thus constitut- 
ing a network, as in the bladder (fig. 14). In other instances, e.g, 
the villi of the small intestine, the muscle fibres are separate, 
forming a felt-work with wide meshes. 

Heart Muscle , — The fibres of which the muscular walls of the 
iieart are composed though cross striated are not voluntary, 
for they are not under the control of the will. Each fibre is an 
oblong cell possessing distinct trans- 
verse and less distinct longitudinal 
striations (fig. 15). There is no 
sarcolemma, and the nucleus of each 
fibre is placed in the centre. The 
longitudinal striation is due to the 
presence of fibrillae, each of which is 
Cross striated. These lie parallel to 
one another in the cell, the sarco- 
plasm surrounding them being much 
more abundant in these fibres than 
is striated muscle. The fibrillae are 
arranged in rows, and when a trans- 
verse section of one of these fibres is 
examined it is seen that the rows 
radiate away from the centre of the cell. A further distinctive 
character of cartiiac muscle fibres is that they frequently 
branch, the branches uniting with others from neighbouring 
cells. Moreover, the ends of the fibres are attached to corre- 
sponding faces of other cells, and through these attached faces 
the fibrillae pass, so that there is an approximation to the 
formation of a syncytium. (T G Br ) 

CONNELLITE, a rare mineral species, a hydrous copper 
chloro-sulphate, Cu,5(Cl,OHXSO^,5* IfiHoO, crystallizing in 
the hexagonal system. It occurs as tufts of very delicate 
acicular crystals of a fine blue colour, and is associated with other 
copper minerals of secondary origin, such as cuprite and mala- 
chite. Its occurrence in Cornwall was noted by Philip Rashleigh 
in 1802, and it was first examined chemically by Arthur Connell 
m 1847. Outside Cornwall it has been found only in Namaqua- 
land in South Africa. 

CONNELLSVILLE, a borough of Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.. on the Youghiogheny river, about 60 m. S.S.E. of Pitts- 
burg. Pop (i8qo) 5629; (1900) 7160 (800 foreign-born); (1910) 
12,845. It is served by the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburg and 
Lake Erie, and the Baltimore & Ohio railways, and by the 
interurban electric system of the West Penn Railway Co., 
which has a large power plant near Conncllsville. Connellsville 
is the centre of the Connellsville coke district (in Fayette and 
Westmoreland counties), which has the largest production in 
the United States, the output in 1907 (13,089,427 tons) being 
32*1 % of that of the whole country. Connellsville coke is the 
standard grade. What is called the Lower Connellsville coke 
region lies in Fayette county S.W. of the Conncllsville district. 
It is richest near Uniontown, and in 1907 produced 6,310,900 
tons of coke, making it second only to Conncllsville. The so- 
called Upper Connellsville (or Latrobe) district, near Latrobe, 
produced in 1907, 1.030,260 tons of coke. The combined output 
of these three districts in 1907 was 50 i % of the total of 
the entire country. The borough of Connellsville has various 
manufactures including iron, tm-plate, automobiles and various 
kinds of machinery ; and a state hospital for the treatment of 
persons injured in mines is located here. Connellsville was first 
settled in 1770, was laid out as a town by Zachanah Connell, 
in whose honour it was named, in 1793, and was incorpor- 
ated in 1806. The borough of New Haven (pop. in 1900, 1532) 
was annexed to Connellsville after the census enumeration of 
1900. 

CONNEMARA, a wild and picturesque district in the west of 
Co. Galway, Ireland. (See Galway.) 

CONNERSVILLE, a city and the county-scat of Fayette 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., situated on White Water river, the 
east central part of the state, about 50 m, E. by S. of IndiaimfMylis. 
Pop. (1890) 4548 ; (1900) 6836. It is served by the Cindnnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 



Fig. 15 — Cardiac Muscle 
isolated cells. 
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Louis, the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville railways, and by 
the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction line (electric). It has 
a good water-power, and among its manufactures are wagons 
and carriages, axles, furniture, flour and electric signs. The 
water-works are owned and operated by the city. Connersville 
was first settled about the close of the war of 1812 ; was laid 
out in 1817 by John Conner, in whose honour it was named ; 
and received a city charter in 1869. 

CONNOR (or O’Connor), BERNARD (1666-1698), English 
physician, was born in Kerry, Ireland, and after studying at 
Montpellier and Paris, graduated at Reims in 1691. Having 
travelled through Italy with the two sons of the high chancellor 
of Poland, he was introduced at the court of Warsaw, and 
appointed physician to John Sobieski, king of Poland. In 1695 
he went to England, where he lectured at Oxford, London and 
(’ambridge, and became a member of the Royal Society and of 
the College of Physicians. He was the author of a treatise 
txi\At\td Evangehum Medici (1697), in which he endeavoured 
to explain the Christian miracles as due to natural causes, and of 
a History of Poland (1698). He died in London in 1698. 

CONNOTATION, in logic, a term (largely due to J. S. Mill) 
equivalent to Intension, which is used to describe the sum of the 
qualities regarded as belonging to any given thing and involved 
in the name by which it is known ; thus the term “ elephant ” 
connotes the having a trunk, a ceitain shape of body, texture of 
skin, and so on. It is clear that as scientific knowledge advances 
the Connotation or Intension of terms increases, and, therefore, 
that the Connotation of the same term may vary ('onsiderably 
according to the knowledge of the peison who uses it. Again, if 
a limiting adjective is added to a noun {e,g. African elephant), 
the Connotation obviously in<Teases. In all argument it is 
essential that the speakers should be in agreement as to the 
Intension ol the words they use. General terms such as 
“ Socialism,” “ Slavery,” ” Liberty,” and technical terms m 
philosophy and theology are frequently the cause of controversies 
which would not arise if the disputants were agreed as to the 
Intension or Connotation of the terms. In addition Connotatwe 
terms, as those whu'h imply attributes, are opposed to Non- 
Connotaiive^ which merely denote things without implying 
attributes. See also Denotation ; and any text-books on | 
elementary logic, e.g. T. Fowler or W. S. Jevons. | 

CONOID ((ir. KdM'us', cone, and (?8o5, form), in geometry, 
the solids (or surfaces) formed by the revolution of a conic section 
about one of its principal axes. If the conic be a circle, the 
conoid IS a sphere {q.v.)\ if an ellipse a spheroid {q-v,)\ if a 
parabola a paraboloid ; if a hyperbola the surface is a hyper- 
boloid of either one or two sheets according as the revolution 
takes place about the conjugate or transverse axis, and the 
surface generated by the asymptotes is called the ” asymptotic 
cone.” If two intersecting straight lines be regarded as a conic, 
then the principal axes are the bisectors of the angles betw^een 
the lines ; consequently the corresponding conoid is a right 
circular cone. It is to be noted that all these surfaces are 
surfaces of revolution ; and they, therefore, differ from the 
surfaces discussed under the same names in the article Geo- 
metry : Analytical. 

The spheroid has for its cartesian equation(:x:- -f y-)/<i- -h z-fE- — i ; 
thehypierboloid of onesheet(of revolution) is (jc- + y-Ja- - == i ; 

the hyperboloid of two sheets is -{x- + y^)ja-^i ; and the 
paraboloid of revolution is « ^az. 

CONOLLY, JOHN (i794>~i 866), English physician, was born 
at Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, of an Irish family, on the 27th 
of May 1794. He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1821, After 
practising at Lewes, Chichester and Stratford-on-Avon succes- 
sively, he was appointed professor of the practice of medicine 
at University College, l^ndon, m 1828. In 1830 he published a 
work on the Indications of Insanity^ and soon afterwards settled 
at \|(arwick. In 1832 in co-operation with Sir Charles Hastings 
andit^iSirj John Forbes, he founded a small medical association 
with a tvi^w to raising the standard of provincial practice. In 
later yekrs this grew in importance and membership, and finally 
became the British Medical Association. In 1839 elected 


resident physician to the Middlesex County Asylum at Hanwell. 
In this capacity he made his name famous by carrying out in 
its entirety and on a large scale the principle of non-restraint 
in the treatment pf the insane. 'This principle Imd been acted 
on in two small asylums — William Tuke^s Retreat near York, 
and the Lincoln Asylum ; but it was due to the energy of Conolly 
in sweeping away all mechanical restraint in the great metro- 
politan lunatic hospital, in the face of strong opposition, that 
the principle became diffused over the whole kingdom, and 
accepted as fundamental. In 1844 he ceased to he resident 
physician at Hanwell, but remained visiting physician until 
1852. He died on the 5th of March 1866 at Hanwell, where in 
the later part of his life he had a private asylum. His works 
include Construction and Government of Lunatic Asylums (1847) ; 
The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraints (1856) ; 
and an Essay on Hamlet (1863). 

CONON, son of Timothcub, Athenian general. After having 
held several commands during the Peloponnesian War, he was 
chosen as one of the ten generals who superseded Alcibiades in 
406 B.c. He was defeated by the Spartan Callicratidas and shut 
up in Mytilene. The Athenian victory at Arginusae rescued 
him from his dangerous situation, and as he had not been present 
at the battle, he was not tried with the other generals, and was 
allowed to retain his command. In 405, however, the Athenian 
fleet was surprised by Lysander, at Aegospotami, and Conon 
with difficulty managed to escape with eight ships to his friend 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus. On the outbreak of the war between 
Sparta and the Persians (400) he obtained from King Aitaxcrxes 
joint command with Pharnabazus of a Persian fleet. In 394 he 
defeated the Lacedaemonians near Cnidus, and thus deprived 
them of the empire of the sea, which they had held since the 
taking of Athens. Sailing down the Aegean to Athens, he ex- 
pelled the Lacedaemonian harmosts from most of the maritime 
towns, and finally completed his services to his country by restor- 
ing the long walls and the fortifications of the Peiraeus. Accord- 
ing to one account, he was put to death by Tiribazus, when on 
an embassy from Athens to the Persian court to counteract 
the intrigues of Sparta ; but it seems more probable that he 
escaped to Cyprus and died there about 390. 

Sec Xenophon, Hellemca, iv. ^ 8 ; Justin vi. 3 , Cornelius Nepos, 
Conon \ Lysias, Dc bonis Ansiophamsy 41-44; Isocraleb, Pane- 
gvneusy 41 , M. Schmidt, Das Leben Konons (1H73), with notes and 
icfcrcnccs to authoiitics. 

CONON, Greek astronomer and geometrician, flourished at 
Samos in the 3rd century b.c. He wtxs the friend of Archimede.s, 
who survived him. ( onon is best known m connexion with 
the Coma Berenices (Hair of Berenice). Berenice, the wife ot 
Ptolemy Euergetes, had dedicated her hair in the temple of 
Arsinoe of Zephynum (Aphrodite Zephyritis) as an offering to 
secure the safe return of her husband from his Syrian expedition. 
It disappeared from the temple, and was declared by Conon 
to have been placed among the stars. The incident formed the 
subject of a poem by Callimachus, of which only a few lines are 
preserved, but we still possess the imitation of it by Catullus. 
Conon is also considered the inventor of the curve known as 
the “ Spiral of Archimedes.” He wrote a work on astronomy, 
which contained a collection of the observations of solar eclipses 
made by the Chaldaeans, and drew up a parapegma, or meteoro- 
logical calendar, from his own observations. He also investigated 
the question of the number of points of intersection of two conics, 
and his researches probably formed the basis of the 4th book of 
the Conics of Apollonius of Perga. 

CONON, groijimarian and mythographer, flourished at Rome 
in the time of Caesar and Augustus. He was the author of 
a collection of myths and^ legends, relating chiefly to the founda- 
tion of colonies. The work, dedicated to Archelaus Philopator, 
king of Cappadocia, contained 50 Narratives (Aia)yrfpiara, Narra- 
tiones) ; an epitome, accompanied by brief criticisms, has been 
preserved in Photius {cod. 186). The style is good, being founded 
on the best Attic models, and the whole is agreeable to read. 
Nicolaus of Dainascus is said to have made considerable use of 
the ,worll 4 ^ition by U. Hofer, 1890). 



CONQUEST- 

CONQUEST, in international law, the subjugation of an 
enemy in war. International law recognizes a right of con- 
quest ^ that is to say, neutral powers accept the de jacto 
result of a war of conquest, or of a war which has led to conquest, 
without reference to any questions of justice or morality the 
war may involve. Neutral states, however, have often intervened 
to prevent the exercise of the right, on the ground that some 
interest of theirs was implicated. Two comparatively recent 
cases of this were the intervention of neutral European powers 
after the signing of the Russo-Turkish treaty of San Stefano 
in 1878, and that which took place after the Chino- Japanese 
War (1899). The theory of the balance of power, which long 
swayed the diplomacy of Europe, was also a restriction placed 
upon the right of conquest (see Balance of Power). Where, 
however, no neutral interest is involved, as in the case of the 
South African War (1899-1902), or where any neutral interest 
involved is not backed by sufficient physical or moral support 
among the powers to ensure success to any joint action among 
them, the conquering state deals with the conquered state in 
such way as it has the power to enforce, subject only to the 
IK)Ssible moral reproval of public opinion in case of any ruthless 
abuse of the latter’s impolency. 

Conquest may or may not be followed by annexation {q^v.) In 
part, as in the case of the Franco-German War when Germany 
exercised her overwhelming strength to force France into trans- 
ferring to her a portion of her territory, or as in the case of the 
South African War, in which Great Britain annexed to her 
dominions the whole territory of the subjugated republics. 

Among European states any attempt to disturb the balance 
of the political distribution of Europe might still be held to 
involve the common interests of the other powers. The sup- 
pression of an independent European state and it& incorporation 
into another state, as a termination to a war, in fact has only 
occurred in recent times in Italy and Ckrmany, and these were 
cases in which that balance has rather been promoted than 
disturbed. 

It is sometimes difhcult to say when a conquest is complete, 
and the consequences of annexation may be rightfully enforced. 
A time necessarily comes, in the course of a war of conquest, when 
the conqueror may lightfully declare that the laws of peace 
shall be applicable from a certain moment, and that further 
resistance will not entitle the combatants to the treatment pre- 
scribed for regular combatants by the laws of war. To carry on 
warfare after the entire territory is in the hands of the enemy, 
after all means of government by the dispossessed authority are at 
an end, after all hope of recovery of its territorial sovereignty is 
absolutely gone, is obviously mere wanton bloodshed. A war 
IS practically at an end when the position of the one belligerent 
renders the contest manifestly hopeless for the other belligerent. 2 

^ “ The rights of conquest/’ says Halleck {Ini, Law^ 3nl ed , 
ch‘ 33), explaining the nature of the right, “ arc derived from foicc 
alone. They begin with possession and end m the loss of possession. 
The possession is acquired by lorcc, either from its actual exercise 
or from the intimidation it produces There can be no antecedent 
claim or title from which any nght of possession is derived, for it 
so It would not bo a conamst. The assertion and enforcement of a 
1 ight to possess a particular territory do not constitute a conquest of 
that territory By the term conquest we understand the forcible ac- 
(luisitioii of territory admitted to belong to the enemy It expresses, 
not a right, but a fact, from which rights are derived. Until the fact 
of conquest occurs, there can be no lights of conouest A title 
acquired by a conquest cannot, thciefoie, relate back to a period 
antciior to the conquest That would involve a contradiction of 
terms. The title of the original owner prior tb the conquest is, by 
the very nature of the case, admitted to be valid. His lights arc 
therefore suspended by force alone. If that force be overcome, and 
the original owner resumes his possession, his rights revive and are 
deemed to have been uninterrupted. It, therefore, cannot be said 
that the original owner loses any of his rights of sovereignty, or that 
the conqueror acquires any rights wliatever in the conquered 
territory anterior to actual conquest." 

® " There is subjugation," says Rivier (Droit des gens^ vol. 11. 
p. 436), “ when a war is terminated by the complete defeat of one 
of the belligerents, .so that all his territory is taken, the authority 
of his government suppressed, and he ceases in consequence to 
exist as a state." 

" The extinction of a state by conquest," says Westlake (Jnt, 
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From that moment it is the duty of the conqueror to organize 
the regular government of the conquered territory on a footing 
of peace. As soon as this regular government has been estab- 
lished, to take human life, destroy property or otherwise disturb 
public order entails the penalties of the criminal law. A govern- 
ment which is strong enough to maintain its authority, which is in 
possession of and is de facto administering a country, is the govern- 
ment of that country, and, however just or mteiestmg may be 
the cavise of those w^ho have been disposses.sc^l, they arc not 
entitled to treatment as belligerents. Thus in the South African 
War of i89<j-igo2 the British authorities, when the whole 
territory was occupied, manifestly beyond hope of reco^^ery, 
might have cea.sed to treat the roving bands of armed men, who 
were still carrying on war, as l>elligcrents. This, however, would 
probably have entailed reprisals ; and when the Dutch go\ ern- 
ment offered its good offices in January 1902, with a view to 
bringing the war to an end, the offer, though not accepted in the 
form of mediation, nevertheless led to negotiations which 
resulted in ‘‘terms of sin render” between delegates of the 
burghers " acting as the government ” of the two republics 
(31st of May 1Q02), which gave finality to the coiKjuest and 
made individual resistance thereafter unquestionably an act 
of rebellion. The position of the remains of a regular force 
roving over a conquered country, in fact, is one which it is dilTicult 
to deal with under principles of law, men who have been fighting 
for the retention of their national independence differing essenti- 
ally from insurgents. (F Ba) 

CONRAD, or Konrad (M. H. Ger. Kuonrdty i,e. “ keen in 
counsel,” Lat. Conradu'i, It. Corrado, ci. the A.S. C aimed) ^ a 
German masculine proper name, borne by four German kings 
and emperors. The last of the Hohenstaufen, Conrad the 
younger, duke of vSwabia, is known in history by the diminutive 
form Conradm (q.v.). 

CONRAD I. (d. 918), German king, son of Conrad, count of 
Lahngau, was a member of an inlluential Franconian family, 
and was probably related to the German king Arnulf He took 
part in the feud between his family and that of the Babenberg.s, 
and after his father’s death in 906 passed much of his time at 
the court of Louis the Child, and assumed the title of ” duke 
in Franconia.” When Louis died in on, Conrad was chosen 
Gennan king at Forchheim on the 8th of November 911 owing 
to the efforts of Hatto L, archbishop of Mainz, and to the 
reputation he appears to have won m war and peace alike. 
Coming to the throne he found the unity of Germany threatened 
by tlie Magyars and the Normans from without, and by the 
growing power of the stem-ducliies from within. He failed, 
however, to bring Lorraine into subjection, and was equally 
unsuccessful in Ins struggle with Henry, duke of Saxony, after- 
wards King Henry the Fowler. His subsequent years were 
mainly spent in warfare in Swabia and Bavaria, but owing to 
ill-health and the feebleness of his forces he was only partially 
successful in his attempts to restore peace. He died on the 
23rd of vSeptember 918, and was buried at Fulda. About 914 
Conrad married Kunigunde, a sister of Erchanger, count palatine 
in Swabia, and widow of Liutpold, margrave of Carinthia. He 
had no sons, and named his former enemy, Henry of Saxony, 
as his successor. 

Sec E Dummler, Geschichte dcs ostfrdnkischen Rcuhs (Leipzig, 
1887-1888) ; F. Stem, Geschichte des Konigs Konrad I von Franken 
und seines Hauses (Nordhngen, 1872) F Ldhcr, Konig Konrad I 
nnd Herzog Hetnnch von Sachsen (Munich, 1857) , Die Vrkunde de^ 
dcutschen Kdmgs Konrad I , edited by Th. von Sickel in tlit 
Munumenta Germamac htstonca. Diplomata (Hanover, 1879). 

CONRAD 11 . {c. 990-1039), Roman emperor, founder of the 
Franconian or Salian dynasty, was a son of Henry, count of 
Spires, grandson of Otto L, duke of Carinthia, and through his 
great-grandmother Liutgarde, wife of Conrad the Red, duke of 
Lorraine, a descendant of the emperor Otto the Great. He was 

LaWy 1*104, pt 1. p. 04), " will take place wrhen the conquering 
p.jwer has acclared its will to annex it, and has established its 
authority throughout the tenitory, any opposition still made being 
on the scale of brigandage rather than of war, and no corner remains 
in which the ordinary functions of government are carried on in the 
name of the old state,” 
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a member of the family of the Conradines^ counts in Franconki, 
but the family estates had passed to another branch, and were 
held at this time by another Conrad, called the ‘‘ younger ” 
to distinguish him from his elder relative. He appears to have 
been a man of strong character, and owing to his skill in warfare, 
and especially to his marriage in roi6 with Gisela, widow of 
Ernest L, duke of Swabia, won position and influence in Germany. 
When the emperor Henry IL died in 1024, the two Conrads 
were the most prominent candidates for the tlirone, and are 
said to have mutually agreed to abide by the decision of the 
electors. After some delay the elder Conrad was elected German 
king early in September 1024. He owed his election to the 
support of the German bishops, especially that of Aribo, arch- 
bishop of Mainz, who crowned him in his cathedral on the 8th 
of September 1024 > king’s biographer. Wipe, remarks 

that Charlemagne himself could not have been welcomed more 
gladly by the people. Aribo, however, refused to perform this 
ceremony for Giseia, as she was within the prohibited degrees 
of affinity, and she was crowned some days later at Aix-la* 
Chapelle by Pilgrim, archbishop of Cologne. Conrad then 
travelled througli his dominions^ received tribute from tribes 
dwelling east of Saxony, and by his journey ** bound the kingdom 
most firmly in the bond of peace, and the kingly protection.” 
His position, however, was full of difficulty, and the various 
elements of discontent tended to unite. Boleslaus, duke of the 
Poles, took the title of king, and assumed a threatening attitude ; 
Rudolph III., king of Burgundy or Arles, who hod arranged 
that the emperor Henry II. should succeed him, refused to make 
a similar arrangement with Conrad ; many of the Italians 
were hoping to obtain a king from France ; and some German 
princes, including Conrad the younger, and the king’s step-son 
Ernest II., duke of Swabia, showed signs of revolt. 

Fhe death of Boleslaus in 1025, and a cession of some lands 
north of the Eider to Canute, king of Denmark and England, 
secured the northern and eastern frontiers of Germany from 
attack, and the king’s domestic enemies were soon crushed. 
In 1026 Conrad set out for Italy, and supported by Heribert, 
archbishop of Milan, assumed the Lombard crown in that city, 
and afterwards overcame the resistame which was offered by 
Pavia and Ravenna. Travelling to Rome, he was crowned 
emperor in the presence of the kings of Burgundy and Denmark 
by Pope John XIX., on the 26th of March 1027. The emperor 
then visited southern Italy, where by mingling justice with 
severity he secured respect for the imperial authority ; and 
returned to Germany to find Ernest of Swabia, the younger 
Conrad, and their associates again in arms. One cause of this 
rising was the claim put forward by Ernest to the Burgundian 
succession, as King Rudolph was his great-uncle. But his efforts 
were unsuccessful, and m 1028 the revolt was suppressed ; while 
in the meantime the emperor had met Rudolph of Burgundy 
at Basel, and had secured for himself a promise of the succession, 
llie emperor’s presence was soon needed in the east, where 
Mesislatis, duke of the Poles, and Stephen I,, king of Hungary, 
were ravaging the borders of Germany. An expedition against 
Stephen in 1029 was only partially successful, but he submitted 
in 1031, and in 1032 Mesislaus was compelled to cede Lusatia 
to Conrad. In 1030 Ernest of Swabia was killed in battle ; and 
in September 1032 the king of Burgundy died, and his kingdom 
was at once seized by his nephew Odo, count of Champagne. 
Collecting an army, Conrad marched into Burgundy in 1033, 
was chosen and crowned king at Peterlingen, and after driving 
his rival from the land was again crowned at Geneva in 1034. 
Ha\'ing asserted his authority over the Bohemians and other 
Slavonic tribes, Conrad went a second time to Italy in 1036 in 
response to an appeal from Heribert of Milan, whose oppressions 
had led to a general rising of the smaller vassals against their 
lords. An assembly was held at Pavia, and when Heribert 
refused to obey the commands of the emperor he was seized and 
imprisoned ; hut he escaped to Milan, where the citizens took 
up antis in his favour. Unable to take Milan, Conrad issued in 
May 1037 an edidum de benefidis, by which he decreed that the 
principle of heredity should apply in Italy to lands held by sub* 


vassals, and that this class of tenants jhonld not be deprived: of 
their lands except by the sentence of their peers^ and should 
retain the right of appeal to* the emperor.. Having crushed a 
rising at Farina and left the city in flames. Comm restored 
Pope Benedict IX. to Rome, and marched into southern Italy, 
where he invested the Norman RainuH with the county of 
Aversa, and gave the principality of Cqjua to Waimar IV., 
prince of Salemoi. Returning to Germany, the emperor handed 
over the kingdom of Burgundy to his son Henry, afterwards 
the emperor Henry IIL, and proceeded to Utrecht, where he 
died on the 4th of June 1039. He was buried in the cathedral 
which he had begun to build at Spires. 

Conrad did much for the strengthening of the German kingdom. 
Its boundaries were extended by the acquisition of Butgondy 
and the reconquest of Lusatia ; disturbances of the peace became 
fewer and were more easily suppressed than heretofore ; and 
three of the duchies, Bavaria, Franconia and Swabia, were made 
apanages of the royal house. Although he did not decree that 
German fiefs should be hereditary, he favoured the tendency 
in this direction, and so attempted to make the smaller vassals 
a check on the power ol the nobles. He endeavoured to unite 
Italy and Germany by inter-marriages between the families 
of the two countries, governed Italy to a large extent by German 
officials, and ordered that the law of Justinian should supersede 
Lombard law in the Roman territories. He ruled the church 
with a firm hand ; appointed his own supporters, regardless 
of their individual fitness, to bishoprics and ^beys ; and sought 
by inquiry to restore to the royal domain the estates granted to 
the church by his predecessors. 

See Wipo, Gesta Chuonradi 11. impefotons^ Hcrimannof Reichenau, 
Chvonicon^ Annales Sa^allenses mafores^ Agnates Hildtshetmenses. 
all in the Monumenta Uermamae htstorica, Scriptvres (Hanover and 
Berlin, 1826-1892). An edition of Wipo, together with parts of 
the Chronicon and the Annales Sangallenses, edited by H. Bresslau, 
was published at Hanover in 1878. 

H. Bresslau, JahrbUcher des dcntschen Reichs unler Konrad II, 
(Leipzig, 1879-1884) ; H Bresslau, Dte Kanzlei Katser Konrads II. 
(Berlin, 1869) ; W. Arndt, Die Wahl Conrad II. (Gdttmgcn, 1861) ; 
T von Pflugic Harttung, U ntersuchungen zhy Geschtchie Katser 
Konrads II (Stuttgart, 1890), G. A. H. Stenzel, Geschtchte Deuisch-^ 
lands tinier don jrdnhuchen Katsern (T^npzig, 1827-1828) ; M. 
iTcnninger, Die kirchltche Pohtik Katser Konrads II (llalle, x88o); 
M Pfcnninger, Kaiser Konrads II Beziehungen zu Anbo von Mainz 
Pilgrim von Kbln^ and Aribert von Mailand (Breslau, 1891) ; O. 
Blumcke, Burgnnd unter Rudolf III. und der Heimfall der bur gun- 
dischen Krone an Kaiser Konrad II. (Greifswald, 1869) ; W. von 
Giesebrcchi, Geschichie der deutschen Kaiserzett (Leipzig, 1881- 
1890) ; H Pal)st, ** Frankreich und Konrad IL m den Jahren 
1024 und 1025," m the Forschungen zur deutsthen Geschichie t Band v. 
(Gottingen, 1862-1886). 

CONRAD III. (1093-1152), German king, second son of 
Frederick I., duke of Swabia, and Agnes, daughter of the emperor 
Henry IV., was the first king of the Hohenstaufen family. His 
father died in 1 105, and his mother married secondly Lt'opold IIL, 
margrave of Austria ; but little is known of his early life until 
1 when his uncle the emperor Heniy V. appointed him duke 
of ^Vanconia. In iri6, together with his cider brother Frederick 
IL, duke of Swabia, he was left by Henry as regent of Germany, 
and when the emperor died in 1125 he became titular king of 
Burgundy, or Arles. Returning from the Holy Land in 1126, 
he took part in the war which during his absence had broken 
out between his brother Frederick and the new king, Lothair the 
Saxon ; and was chosen king in opposition to Lothair on the 
18th of December 1127. His election in preference to Frederick 
was possibly due to the fact that owing to his absence from 
Germany lie had not taken the oath of fealty to the new king. 
Hastening across the Alps he was crowned king of Italy at 
Monza in June 1128, and in spite of the papal ban was generally 
acknowlecfged in northern Italy. His position, however, rapidly 
weakened. The rival popes, Innocent II. and Anacletus II., 
both declared against him ; the Ramans repudiated him ; and 
after failing to seize the extensive possessions left by Matilda, 
marchioness of Tuscany, he returned to Gennany in 1132. 
He continued the struggle against Lothair till October 1135, 
when he submitted, was pardoned, and recovered his estates ; 
owing this generous treatment, it is said, to the good offices of 
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St Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux* In 1136 he acoompanied tine 
imperial forces to Italy m the capacity of standard-bearer, dis- 
tin]{liished himself by his soldierly skill, and in view of the in- 
creasing age and infirmity of Lothair, sought to win the favour 
of Pope Innocent IL 

In December 1137 Lothair died, and some of the princes met 
at Coblenz, and chose Conrad for a second time as German king 
on the 7th of March 1138, in presence of the papal legate. 
Crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle six days later, he was acknowledged 
at Bamberg by several of the South German princes ; but his 
position could not be strong while Henry the Proud, the powerful 
duke of Bavaria and Saxony, refused his allegiance. Attempts 
at a peaceful settlement of this rivalry failed, and Henry was 
placed under the ban in July 1138, when war broke out in Bavaria 
and Saxony. The king was unable to make much headway, in 
spite of the death of Duke Henry, which occurred in October 
1139; and his half-brother Leopold IV., margrave of Austria, 
to Whom Bavaria had been entrusted, was defeated by Henry's 
brother Welf, afterwards duke Of Spoleto and margrave of 
Tuscany. Conrad, however, captured the fortress of Weinsberg 
from Welf in December 1140, and is said to have allowed the 
women to leave the town, each with as much of her property 
as she could cany on her back. To his surprise, so the story 
runs, each woman came out bearing on her back a husband, a 
father or a brother, who thus escaped the vengeance of the 
conquerors. This tale is now regarded as legendary, and the 
same remark also applies to the tradition that the cries Ht 
Wei fen, hi Wibehnen, were first raised at this siege. Peace was 
made at Frankfort in May 1142, when Henry the Lion, son of 
Henry the Proud, was confirmed in the duchy of Saxony, while 
Bavaria was given to Conrad’s step-brother Henry Jasomirgott, 
margrave of Austria, who married Gertrude, the widow of Henry 
tlie Proud. 

Affairs in Italy demanded the attention of the king, as Roger L, 
king of Sicily, had won considerable authority on the mainland, 
and refused to recognize the German king, whose help Pope Lucius 
11 . implored against the rebellious Romans. This state of affairs 
drove Conrad into alliance with the East Roman emperor, 
Manuel Comnenus, who in 1 146 married his step-sister ; but the 
condition of Germany prc’^’ented the contemplated campaign 
against Roger. The solitary success amid the general disorder 
in the Empire was the expedition undertaken in 1142 by Conrad 
into Bohemia, where he restored his brother-in-law Ladislaus 
to this throne. An attempt, however, to perform the same 
service for another brother-in-law, also called Ladislaus, who had 
been driven from his Polish dukedom, ended in failure. Mean- 
while Germany was ravaged and devastated by civil war, which 
Conrad was unable to repress. Disorder was rampant in Saxony, 
Bavaria and Burgundy ; and in 1 146 war broke out between the 
Bavarians and the Hungarians. A term was placed to this con- 
dition of affairs by the preaching of Bernard of CUairvaux, and 
the consequent departure of many turbulent nobles on crusade. 
In December 1146 the king himself took the cross, secured the 
election and coronation of his young son Henry as his successor, 
appointed Henry L, archbishop of Mamz, as his guardian, and 
set out for Palestine in the autumn of 1147. Marching with a 
large and splendid army through Hungary, he reached Asia 
Minor, where his forces were decimated by disease and by the 
sword. Stricken by illness, Conrad returned to Constantinople 
at Christmas H47, but in March 1148 set out to rejoin his 
troops. Having shared in the fruitless attack on Damascus, 
he left Palestine in September 1148, and passed the ensuing 
winter at Constantinople, where he made fresh plans for an attack 
on Roger of Sicily. He reached Italy by sea ; but the news that 
Roger had allied himself with Louis VIL, king of France, and 
his old opponent Wdf of Bavaria, compelled him to return 
hastily to Germany, wliich was again in disorder. He was 
obliged to neglect repeated invitations from the Romans, who 
sent him a specially urgent letter in 1149, and consequently 
never received the imperial crown. 

Conrad died on the 15th of February j 152 at Bamberg, where 
he was buried. By his wife, Gertrude, daughter of Berenger, 
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count of Sulzbach, he had two sons, the elder of whom, Henry, 
died in 1150. Passing over his younger son Frederick on account 
of his youth, he appointed as his successor his nephew Frederick 
III,, duke of Swabia, afterwards the emperor Frederick 1 . 
Conrad possessed military talents, and had many estimable 
qualities, but he lacked perseverance and foresight, and was 
hampered by his obligations to the church. 

The chief authority for Conrad’s life and reign is Otto of Freising, 
“ Chronicon.' ’ in the Monmnenta Germamae hiUonca. ScnptQU's^ 
Band xx (Hanover and Bcilm, 1826^1892) The best modern 
authorities arc L. von Ranke, W eltge&chtchte ^ achtcr Toil (Leipzig, 
1887-1888), W. von Giesebrocht, Geschuhte dei deutschen KatseneU, 
Band iv. (Brunswick, 1877), J Jaatrow, DeuisiJie Geschtchte %m 
ZaUaiisr der Hohenstaufm (Berlin, 1893) ; Ph Jaff6, Ge&chickU 
des deutschen Retches unter Lothar dem Sachsen (Berlin, 184^) ; 

BCrnhardi, Konrad 111 (Leipzig, 1883) ; O von Hememann, 
Lnihar der Saehse und Konrad lit. (Halle, 1869). 

CONRAD IV. (1228-1254), German king, son of the emperor 
Frederick 11 . and Isabella of Brienne, was born at Andria in 
Apulia on the 26th of April 1228. In 1235 he was made duke of 
Swabia and in 1237 was chosen king of the Romans, or German 
king, at Vienna, in place of his half-brother Henry, an election 
which was subsequently confirmed by the diet at Spires. After 
spending some time in Italy he returned to Germany and began 
to take part in the quarrel which had arisen bctwt'cn the emperor 
and the pope. In 1240 he called an assembly to Eger, where 
many of the princes declared openly against the pope, and was 
soon in arms against Siegfried, archbishop of Mamz, the leader 
of the papal party in Germany Although defeated near Frank- 
fort in August 1246 by the anti-kmg, Henry Raspe, landgrave 
of Thuringia, he obtained help from the towms and from his 
father-in-law Otto II , duke of Bavaria, and drove Henry Raspe 
to Thuringia. He w^as canynng on the struggle against Henry 
Raspe’s successor, W'^illiam II , count of Ilolland, when the 
emperor died in December 1250, and a few days later Conrad 
narrowly escaped assassination at Regensburg. Assuming 
tlie title of king of Jerusalem and Sicily, he laised an army by 
pledging his Swabian estates and marched to Italy in 1251, W’here 
with the help of his illegitimate half-brother, Manfred, he over- 
ran Apulia and took Capua and Naples. He was preparing to 
return to Germany at the head of a large army when he died 
at Lavelk) on the 21st of May 1254. In September 1246 he 
married Elizabeth (d. 1273), daughter of Otto of Bavaria, by 
whom he left a son, Conradm, whom he had never seen. 

See F. W Schii rniaclier, Ihe letsten Hohenslau/en (Gottingen, 
1871); C Rodenbcig, Innocens IV und dai> Konigtum Stcilxen^ 
124^-12^4. (Halle, 1892); J Kempf, Geschtchte des deutschen 
Reiches wdhrend des groswn Interregnums (Wurzburg, i8<>3) , and 
E. Wmkclmann, Katser hnednch 11 (Leipzig, 1889). 

CONRAD (d. 955), surnamed the “ Red,” duke of Lorraine, 
was a son of a Franconian count named Werner, who had 
possessions on both hanks of the Rhine. He rendered valuable 
assistance to the German king Otto, afterwards the emperor 
Otto the Great, and in 944 was made duke of Lorraine. In 947 
he married Otto’s daughter Liutgarde (d. 933), and afterwards 
took a prominent part m the struggle between I.ouis IV., king of 
France, and Hugh the Great, duke of Pans. He accompanied 
his father-in-law to Italy in 951, and when Otto returned to 
Germany in 952, Conrad remained behind as his representative, 
and signed a treaty with Berengar II., king of Italy, which 
brought about an estrangement between the German king and 
himself. He entered mto alliance with his brother-in-law 
Ludolf, and taking up arms against Otto, seized the person of the 
king, afterwards resisting successfully an attack on Mainz. He 
then ravaged the lands of his enemies in Lorraine ; treated with 
the Magyars for support, but submitted to Otto in June 954, 
when he was deprived of his duchy, though permitted to retain 
his hereditary possessions. He was killed on the Lechfeld on 
the loth of August 955, while fighting loyally for Otto against 
the Magyars, and was buried at Worms. He left a son Otto, 
who was the grandfather of the emperor Conrad IL Conrad 
is greatly lauded for his valour by contemporary writers, and 
the historian Widukind speaks very highly of his qualities both 
of mind and of body. 
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^ See Widukmd, “ Res gestae Saxonicac/' in the Monumenta 
Qermantae huHmca. ScriptoH&f Band m. (Hanover and Berlin, 
1826-1892) ; W. von Giesebrecht, Geschuhte der d$utschen Katset- 
zeii (Leipzig, 1881) ; R, Kdpke and E. Dummler, JahfhUcher des 
deuischen Rcichs %intvr Kaiser Otto /. (Leipzig, 1876) ; K. Kostler, 
DfV Xln^arnscMacht auf dem Lechfelde (Augsburg, 1884). 

CONRAD OF MARBURG (g 1180-1233), German inquisitor, 
was born probably at Marburg, and received a good education, 
possibly at the university of Bologna. It is not certain that he 
belonged to any of the religious orders,, although he has I'leen 
claimed both by the Franciscans and the Dominicans. Early 
in the 13th century he appears to have won .some celebrity as a 
preacher, and m 1214 was commissioned by Pope Innocent III. 
to arouse interest in the proposed crusade. After continuing 
this work for two or three years Conrad vanishes from history 
until 1226, when he is found occupying a position of influence at 
the court of Louis IV., landgrave of Thuringia. He became 
confessor to the landgrave’s wife St Elizabeth of Hungary {q v,), 
and exercised the landgrave’s rights of clerical patronage during 
his absence on crusade. In 1227 he was employed by Pope 
Gregory IX. to extirpate heresy in Germany, to denounce the 
marriage of the clergy, and to visit the monasteries. He carried 
on the crusade against heretics with great z.eal in Hesse and 
I'huringia, but especially in the district around the mouth of the 
Weser inhaliited by a people called the Stedinger. In 1233 he 
accused Henry II., count of Sayn, of heresy, a charge which was 
indignantly repudiated. An assembly at Mainz of bishops and 
princes declared Henry innocent, but Conrad demanded that this 
sentence should be reversed. This was his last work, for as he 
rode from Mainz he was muidered near Marburg on the 30th of 
July 1233, He left an Epistola ad papam de miraculis Sanciae 
EJtsabeihae^ which was first published at Cologne in 1653. 
Conrad is chiefly known to English readers through Charles 
Kingsley's Saint's Tragedy, in which he is a prominent character, 

Srt* E J. 'r Henke, Konrad von Marhwg (Marburg, t86i), B 
Kaltner, Konrad von Marburg uiid die Inquisition tn Deutschland 
(l^rague, 1882) , A. Hausrath, Der Keizer master Konrad von Mar- 
burg (Leipzig, 1883) ; J Beck, Konrad von Marburg (Breslau, 1871) 

CONRAD OF WURZBURG (d, 1287), the chief German poet 
of the second half of the J3th century. As little is known of his 
life as that of any other epic poet of the age. By birth probably 
a native of Wiirzlmrg, he seems to have spent part of his life 
m Strassburg and his later years in Basel, where he died on the 
3 1 St of August 1287. Like his master, Gottfried uf Strassburg, 
Conrad did not belong to the nobility, from which most of the 
poets of the time sprang. His varied and voluminous literary 
work is comparatively free from the degeneration which set in so 
rapidly in Middle High German poetry during the 13th century. 
His style, although occasionally diffu.se, is dignified in tone ; 
his metre is clearly influenced by Gottfried’s tendency to relieve 
the monotony of the epic-metre with ingenious variations, but 
it is always correct ; his narratives — if we except Die halbe Btrn, 
of which the authorship is doubtful — are free from coarseness, 
to which the popular poets at this time were prone, and, although 
mysticism and allegory bulk largely in his works, they were 
not allowed, as in so many of his contemporaries, to usurp the 
place of poetry. Conrad has written a number of legends 
{Alexius y Silvester y Panialeon) illustrating Christian virtues and 
dogmas ; Der Welt Lohn, a didactic allegory on the familiar 
theme of “ Frau Welt,” the woman beautiful m front, uasightly 
and loathsome behind. Die goldene Schmtede is a panegyric of 
the Virgin ; the Klage der Kunst, an allegorical defence of poetry. 
His most ambitious works are two enormously long epics, Der 
trojamsche Krieg (of more than 40,000 verses and unfinished at 
that I) and Partenopier und Mehur, both of which are based on 
I'Vench originals. Conrad’s powers are to be seen to best 
advantage in his shorter verse romances, such as Engelhart und 
EngcUrut, Katser Otto and Das Herzemaerc ; the last mentioned, 
the theme of which has been made familiar to modem readers 
by Ufiland in fiis KasieUan von Coney , is one of the best poems 
of its kind in Middle High German literature. 

There is no uniform edition of Conrad's works Da trojanische 
Kneg was edited by A von Keller for the Stuttgart Liter ariseke 
Verein (1858) , Partenopier and Mehur^ by K Bartsch (1871) , 


Die goldem Schmiede and Silvester, by W. Gnmm (1840 and .1841) ; 
Atexim, by II. F. Massmanp (1843) and R. Henezynski (1898) ; 
Der Welt tohn, by F. Roth (1843) * Engelhart und Bn^Urut, by 
M Haupt (1844, 2nd ed., 3890) ; Klage der Kxinst, by E Joseph 
(1883) The .shorter }>oems, Otto and Herxemaere, will be found most 
conveniently in Erzdhlungen und Schwdnke des MtUeiedters, edited 
by H. Lambel (and ed,, 1883). Modern Gorman translations of 
Conrad's most popular poems have been published by K. Pannier 
and H. Kriigcr in Reclam's VniversaJbtblioiheh (1879-1891), On 
Conrad see F Pfeiffer in Germania, iii. (1867), and W. Golther in the 
Allgemetne deutsche Btographie, vol. 44 (1898), s.ik “ Wiirzburg, 
Konrad von." 

CONRAD, JOSEPH (1856- ), English novelist, was born 

in Poland, his full name having been Joseph Conrad 
Korzeniowski. He learnt French in infancy, but did not learn 
English until he was nearly twenty. At Constantinople, where 
he had gone with the intention of joining the Russians against 
the Turks, he joined the French merchant navy. Later on he 
found his way to Lowestoft in England, and, after obtaining 
his mate’s certificate, he sailed for the East in an English ship. 
The story of this voyage is told in Youth, and other Tales (1902), 
His chief other volumes are Almayer’s Folly (1895), An Outcast 
of the Islands (1896), The Nigger of the Narcissus (1897), Tales 
of Unrest (1898), Lord Jun (1900), Typhoon (1903), The Mirror 
of the Sea (1906), and, with F. M. Hueffer, Romance (1903). 
All these are remarkable for their vigorous English style, and the 
vivid description of exotic scenes ; the author being especially 
successful in tracing the effects of tropical surroundings and 
the contact with Asiatics on European sailors and traders. His 
play One Day More was produced by the Stage Society in June 
1905. 

CONRADIN, or Conrad the Younger (1252-1268), king of 
Jerusalem and Sicily, son of the German king Conrad TV., and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Otto 11 . duke of Bavaria, was born at 
Wolfstein in Bavaria on the 25th of March 1252 Having lost 
his father in 1254 he grew up at the court of his uncle and 
guardian, Louis II duke of Bavaria ; but little is known of his 
appearance and character except that he was “ beautiful as 
Absalom, and spoke good Latin.” Although he had been 
entrusted by his father to the guardianship of the church, he 
was pursued with relentless hatred by pope Innocent IV., who 
sought to bestow the kingdom of Sicily on a foreign prince. 
Innocent’s successor, Alexander IV., continued this policy, 
offered the Hohenstaufen lands in Germany to Alphonso X, 
king of Castile, and forbade Conradin’s election as king of the 
Romans Having assumed the title of king of Jerusalem and 
Sicily, Conradin took possession of the duchy of Swabia m 1262, 
and remained for some time in his dukedom. Conradin’s first 
invitation to Italy came from the Guelphs of Florence, by whom 
he was asked to take arms against Manfred, who had been crowned 
king of Sicily in 1258. This invitation was refused by Louis 
on his nephew’s behalf, but after Manfred’s fall in 1266 envoys 
from the Ghibelline cities came to Bavaria and urged him to 
come and free Italy. Pledging his lands, he crossed the Alps 
and issued a manifesto at Verona setting forth his claim on 
Sicily. Notwithstanding the defection of his uncle Louis and 
other companions who returned to Germany, the threatenings 
of Pope Gement IV., and lack of funds, his cause seemed to 
prosper. Proclaimed king of Sicily, his partisans both in the 
north and south of Italy took up arms ; his envoy was received 
with enthusiasm in Rome ; and the young king himself was 
welcomed at Pavia and Pisa. In November 1267 he was ex- 
communicated ; but his fleet was victorious over that of Charles 
duke of Anjou, who had taken possession of Sicily on Manfred’s 
death ; and in July 1268 he was himself greeted with immense 
enthusiasm at Rome. Having strengthened his forces, he 
marched towards Lucera to join the Saracens. On the 23rd of 
August 1268 he encountered the troops of Charles at Tagliacozzo, 
but the eagerness of his soldiers to obtain plunder gave the victory 
to the French. Escaping from the field of battle Conradin 
reached Rome, but acting on advice to leave the city he reached 
Astura, where he was seized and handed over to Charles of 
Anjou. At Naples he was tried as a traitor, and on the 29th 
of October was beheaded with his friend and companion Frederick 
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of Baden, titular duke of Austria. With his death the Hohen- 
staufcn race became extinct. His remains, with those of Frederick 
of Baden, still rest in the church td the monastery of Santa 
Maria del Carmine at Naples, founded his mother for the good 
of his soiil ; and here in 1847 a marble statue, by Thorwaldsen, 
was erected to his memory by Maximilian, crown prince of 
Bavaria. In the great 14th century “ Manesse MS. (r) 
collection of medieval German lyrics, preserved at Heidelberg, 
there are two songs written by Conradin, and his fate has formed 
the subject of several dramas. 

See F. W. Schirrmaaiher, Dte letzten llohcnstaufen (Gottingen, 
1871^ ; K. Hampe, Geschtchte Kontadms vmi Hohenstaufev (Berhn, 
^803) ; del Gindice, II Giudtzto e la condanna dt Covradino (Naples, 
1876) ; E. Miller, Konradtn von Hohenstaufen (Berlin, 1897). 

CONRART (or Conraro), VALENTIN (1603-1675), one of the 
founders of the French Academy, was born in Paris of Calvinist 
parents. He was educated for a commercial life ; but after his 
father’s death in 1620 he began to come into contact with men 
of letters, and soon acquired a literary reputation, though he 
wrote nothing for many years. He was made councillor and 
secretarj’' to the king ; and in 1629 his house became the resort 
of men of letters, who met to talk over literary subjects, and to 
read and mutually criticize their works. Cardinal Richelieu 
offered the society his protection, and in this way (1635) the 
French Academy was created. Its first meetings were held in 
the house of Conrart, who was unanimously elected secretary, 
and discharged the duties of his post for forty-three years, till 
his death on the 23rd of Septemlier 1675 The most important 
of Conrart’s works is his Memoir es sur Vhistoire de son tempi 
published by L. ]. N. de Monmerqu^in 1825. 

See also R Korviler and Edouard de Barth^demy, Conrart^ sa me 
et sa correspondance (1881) ; C. B Petitot, Memottes relattfs d 
Vhistoire de France^ tome xlviii , and bainte-Beuve, Causertes du 
liiiidi (19 juillet 1858), 

CONSALVI, ERCOLE (1757 1824), Italian cardinal and states- 
man, was born at Rome on the 8th of J une 1757 His grandfather, 
Gregorio Brunacci, of an anc'ient family of Pisa, had changed 
his name in order to become heir to a certain marchese di 
Consalvi. Ercole, who yas the eldest of five children early left 
orphans, began his education at the Piarist college at Urbino. 
Removed thence on account of the cruel treatment he and his 
brother received, he went to the college opened at that time by 
Cardinal Henry of York at Frascati. Here Consalvi soon 
became one of the cardinal’s favourite prot6g^s. In 1776 he 
entered the Academia Ecclesiastica at Rome, in which Pope 
Pius VI. took a strong personal interest. This led to his being 
appointed in 1783 camanere segreto to the pope, an office which 
involved the duty of receiving those who desired an audience. 
Next year he was made a domestic prelate and shortly afterwards 
a member of the Congregation del buon governo. His further 
promotion was rapid ; at the instance of Pope Pius, who thought 
his talents would be liest employed at the bar, he became votante 
di segnatura, and, on the first vacancy, auditor of the Rota for 
Rome. This last post left him plenty of leisure, which he used 
for travelling and cultivating the society of interesting people, 
a taste which earned him the title of Monstgnore Ubtque, When 
the outbreak of the French Revolution made a reorganization 
of the papal army necessary, this was earned out by Consalvi 
as assessor to the new military Congregation. 

In 1798, when the French occupied Rome, Consalvi was 
imprisoned in the castle of St Angelo, together with other papal 
officials, in retaliation for the murder of General Duphot ; a 
proposal to whip him through the streets was defeated by the 
French general in command, but, after three months’ confine- 
ment, he was deported with a crowd of galley slaves to Naples, 
and his property was confiscated as that of “an enemy of the 
Roman republic.” He managed with difficulty to reach Pius VI., 
who had sought refuge in the Certosa of the Val d’ Ema, and 
was present at his death-bed. 

As secretary to the conclave which assembled in the monastery 
of San Gioigio Maggiore at Venice, Consalvi had the difficult task 
of corresponding with the various governments and organizing 
the assembly at a time when the Revolution had confused all 
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issues and reduced the individual cardinals to beggary. In this 
his diplomatic ability was conspicuousl) evident, and it was 
also largely owing to his influence that Ctrdinal Chiaramontc 
was elected as Pius VII. (March 14, 1800). On the 3rd of June 
the new pope re-entered Rome , on the nth of August Consalvi 
was appointed cardinal-deacon and secretary of state, or prime 
minister. The appointment was an admiralde one , for Consalvi 
possessed just the cjualities necessary to supplement those of Pius. 
The pope was above all a religious man, of a gentle and ('on- 
templative charoi ter , the cardinal was pre-eminently a man of 
affairs. Their personal sympathy ior each other continued to 
the end, though at the outset at least their politual views differed. 
Pius, who had openly expressed sympathy with the new liberties 
of France, was accused of “ Jacobinism ” , Consalvi, brought up 
m the legitimist atmosphere of the entourage of Cardinal York, 
was a convinced supporter of the divine right of kings general!) 
and of Louis XVIII. in particular. But, though opposed to the 
principles of the Revolution, Consalvi was far from being a blind 
obscurantist, and he recognized the urgent need for reform in llu- 
system of papal government. In this, despite bitter opposition, 
he made many significant changc.s He permitted laymen to hold 
certain public offices, under surveillance of the prelates, organized 
a guard from among the Roman nobility, decrt‘ed a plan lot 
redeeming the base coinage, permitted the communes a certain 
degree of municipal liberty, and promised the liquidation of the 
public debt. In the long debates between Rome and France 
about the Concordat Consalvi took the leading part. In June 
1801 he arrived in Pans, where his handsome presence, urbane 
manners, and conspicuous ability made him a general favourite 
Even Napoleon, though enraged at the firmness with which he 
maintained the papal claims, could not resist his personal 
fascination. It was largely owing to Consalvi ’s combined 
firmness and tact that the Concordat, as ultimately signed, was 
free from the objectionable clauses on which the First Consul 
had at first insisted. During the pope’s absence in Paris, at 
the coronation of Napoleon, Comsalvi remained as virtual 
sovereign in Rome ; and his regency was rendered remarkable 
by a great inundation, caused by the overflow of the Tiber 
during which he exposed himself with heroic humanity for the 
preservation of the sufferers. Not long after the return of the 
pope the amity between the Vatican and the 'fuileries was agam 
broken. Rome was full of anti-revolutionary and anti-Napoleonic 
strangers from all parts of Europe. The emperor was irritated ; 
and his ambassador, Cardmal hesch, kept up the irritation b) 
perpetual complaints directed more especially against Consalvi 
himself. “ Tell Consalvi,” wrote the conqueror, still flushed 
with Austerlitz, “ that if he loves his country he must either 
resign or do what I demand.” ('onsalvi did accordingly resign 
on the 17th of June 1807, and when in 1808 General Miollis 
entered Rome, and the temporal power of the pope was formally 
abolished, he broke off all relations with the French, though 
several of them were his intimate friends. In 1809 he was at 
Paris, and, in a remarkable interview, received from Napoleon’s 
own lips an apology for the treatment he had received. With 
unbending dignity, however, he retained his antagonism ; and 
shortly afterwards he was one of the thirteen cardinals who 
refused to attend the ceremony of the emperor’s marriage 
with Marie Louise. For this display of independence he was 
imprisoned at Reims, and not released till some three years later, 
when Napoleon had extorted terms from the captive pope at 
Fontainebleau. On his release Consalvi hastened to his master’s 
assistance ; and he was soon after allowed to resume his functions 
under the restored pontificate at Rome. 

In 1814 Consalvi went, as the pope’s representative, to England 
to meet and confer with the allied sovereigns, and later in the 
year was sent as papal plenipotentiary to the congress of Vienna. 
Here he was successful in obtaining the restitution to the 
of the Marclies (Ancona, Treviso and Fermo) and Legations 
(Boloj?na, Ferrara and Ravenna), but he failed to prevent 
Austria from annexing the ancient papal possessions on the left 
bank of the Po and obtaining the right to garrison Ferrara and 
Comacchio. This led to his presenting at the close of tlie congress 
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a formal proUstaiio, in which he not only denounced the failure 
of the Powers to do justice to the church, but also their refusal 
to re-estabhsli that ** centre of political unity/^ the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

The rest of Consalvi's life was devoted to the work of re- 
organizing the States of the Church, and bringing back the 
allegiance of Europe to the papal throne. *He was practically 
governor of Rome ; and Pius was so much under his control 
that Pasquin said the pope would have to wait at the gates 
of paradise till the cardinal came from purgatory with the keys. 
Nor was the affectionate conftdence of the pope misplaced. 
Consalvi’s nile, in times of singular difficulty and unrest, was 
characterized by wisdom and moderation. He had to steer a 
middle course between the extremes represented by the Carbonari 
on the one hand and the Sanfedisii on the other, and he con- 
sistently refused to employ the cruel and inquisitorial methods in 
vogue under his successors. His foreign policy was guided by 
the traditional antagonism of the papacy to German domination 
in Italy, and generally by a desire to free the Holy See as far as 
possible from the political entanglements of the age. Thus he 
resisted all Mettemich's efforts to draw him into his system ; 
stoutly maintained the doctrine of non-interventbn against the 
majority of the Powers of tlie continental alliance ; protested 
at the congress of "JVoppau against the suggested application 
of the principle of intervention to the States of the Church ; 
and at Verona joined with Tuscany in procuring the rejection 
of Metternich’s proposal for a central committee, on the model 
of the Mainz Commission, to discover and punish political 
offences in Italy. 

On the death of Pius VII. (August 21, 1823), Consalvi retired 
to iiis villa of Porto d’ Anzio ; and, though he accepted from the 
new pope the honorary office of prefect of the college De Pro- 
paganda Fide, his political career was ('losed. He died on the 
24th of January 1824. By his will he directed that all the pres- 
ents he had received should be sold, and the proceeds applied 
to the completion of Thorwaldsen’s monument of Pius VII. 
in St Peter's. 

Consalvi, besides being a statesman, was a man of wide and 
varied interests. As a young abate he had followed the fashion 
of writing verses, and to the end he rmained a notable jiatr m 
of the arts and sciences, music being his main passion. For the 
city of Rome he did much ; ancient buildings were excavated 
and preserved by his direction ; chairs of natural science and 
archaeology were founded in the university ; and extensive pur- 
chases were made for the Vatican museum, which was augmented 
by the addition of the beautiful Braccio Nuovo, or new wing. 

Cardinal Consalvi 's Al/mo’ires were published in two vols. by 
S. Cr6tmeau-Joly (I^ans, 1864). Other collections of documentii 
are C. von Duerm, Correspondmre du Cardinal Consalvi avet 
1 $ Prince C. de Mcttermch, iSr^$ (Louvain and Brussels, 1899 ) ; 
S. Rinien, Conespondenza inedlta dei Cardinali Camalvt e Parra, 
/(?/./- /<y/jr (Tunn, 1903) See J L Barthohl}?, aus dem Leben 
rffiA Cardinal Hernde Consalvi (Stuttgart, 1824) ; C'ardmal Wisema®, 
ReiXiUecHons of the Last Four Popes -(J^ondon, 185^ ; Cr^tiupau- 
loly, L’&ghse romaine en face de la lUvolutwn (1859) , Ernest Daudet, 
Lr Cardinal Consalvi (Pans, 1866) ; E. L Fisclicr, Cardinal Consalvi 
(Maine, 1899) ; Dr Fredrik Nielsen, bishop of Aartm-s, Mist, of the 
Papacy tn the ipth Century (2 vols , Eng trans. by A. J Mason, D.D., 
LoiKion, iyo6), which treats of Consalvi's work ui great detail. 
For other gciiicral authorities see Cambridge Modern History, biblio- 
graphies to vol jx. chaj) vu , by L. G Wickham-Legg, and vcl x. 
chap V , by Lady Blennerhassett 

CONSANGXIIlflTY, or Kinbued, in law, the connexion or 
relation of persons descended from .same stock or conmion 
ancestor {mnculum pnsonarum cd) eodem siipite desc€nd£nttwn). 
This consanguinity is either lineal or collateral Lineal con- 
sanguinity is that which subsists between persons of whom one 
is descended in a direct line from the other, while collateral 
relations descend from the same stock or ancestor, but do not 
descend the one from the other. Collateral kinsmen, then, are 
such as lineally spring from one and the same ancestor, who is 
the stifpSy or root, as well as the stipes ^ trunk or common stock, 
whence these relations branch out. It will be seen that the | 
modem idea of consanguinity is larger than that of agnatw in | 
the civil law, which was limited to connexion through males^ | 


and was modified by the ceremonies of adoption and eimtnclpa** 
tion, and also limit that of ^ognaiid, which did not go beyond the 
sixth generation, and was made the basis of Justmian^s law of 
succession. The more limited meaning of consunguinei was 
brothers or sisters by the same father, as opposed ho uterim, 
brothers or sisters by the same mother. The degrees of collateral 
consanguinity were differently reckoned in the civil and in the 
canon law. The civil law reckons the number of descents 
between the persons on both sides from the common ancestor. 
The canon law counts the number of descents between the 
common ancestor and the two persons on one side only,’’ and 
always on the side of the person who is more distant from 
the common ancestor. English law follows the canon law in 
beginning at the common ancestor and reckoning downwards. 
The question of consanguinity owes its j^reat importance to 
the relationship it bears to the laws of marriage and inher;|tance. 
For instance, the law forbids marriage between persons within 
certain degrees of consanguinity and affinity, a prohibition which 
applies with equal force to a bastard as well as to those born in 
wedlock. The laws of inheritance and descent are regulated in 
a great measure according to consanguinity, however much 
they may vary in dlflerent jurisdictions. 

Apart from those countries which have made cither the civil or 
the canon law the basis of reckoning degrees of consanguinity 
(and practically all civilized countnes adopt one or otlier), it is im- 
possible to describe any method or sysiiem, for they are as various 
as tlie countries and tribes. See, however, the aiticle I-NDian Law , 
and consult Lewis H. Moigan, Systems of Consanguinity and A ffimty 
of the Human family (Washington, 1870) , J F. McLennan, On 
Primitive Atarriage (Edinburgh, i8^>5) : E A Westermarck, History 
of Human Marriage (2nd od , London, 1894) ; E. Crawley, The 
Mystii Rose (1902) ; A. Lang and J. J Atkmsom Social Origins 
and Primal I.aw (kio^) ; E B. 'I ylor, PnmtUve Culture (4tU ed., 
1903). See also Afpixiiy , Makriagjd. , Inheritance. 

CONSCIENCE, HENDRIK (1812-1883), Flemish writer, was 
bom at Antwerp on the 3rd of December 1812. Although he 
invariably signed his name Hendrik, his baptismal name was 
Henri. He was the son of a Frenchman, Pierre Conscience, 
from Besan^an, who had been chef de itmontrte in the navy of 
Napoleon, and who was appointed under-harbourmaster at 
Antwerp in 1811, when that city formed part of France. Hen- 
drik’s mother was a Fleming, Cornelia Balieu. When, in 1815, 
the French abandoned Antwerp after the Congress of Vienna, 
they left Pierre Conscience behind them. He was a very eccentric 
person, and he took up the business of buying and breaking-up 
worn-out vessels, of which the port of Antwerp was full after 
the peace. ITie child grew up m an old shop stocked with marme 
stores, to which the father afterwards added a collection of 
unsaleable books ; among them were old romances which 
mdamed the fancy of the child. His mother died in 1820, 
and the boy and his younger brother had no other companion 
than dieir grim and somewhat simster father. In 1826 Pierre 
Conscience married again, this time a widow much younger than 
himself, Anna Cathenna Bogaerts. Hendnk had long before 
this developed an msatiable passion for reading, and revelled 
ail day long among the ancient, tom and dusty tomes which 
passed through the garret of “ The Green Corner ” on their way 
to destruction. Soon after his second marriage Pierre took a 
violent dislike to the town, sold the shop, and retired to that 
Kempen or Campine wliich Hendrik Conscience so often descrilies 
in his books — the desolate flat kind that stretches between 
Antwerp and Venloo, Here Pierre bought a little farm, with a 
great garden xound it, and here, while their father was buying 
ships in distant havens, the boys would spend wedcs, and even 
months, with no companion but their stepmother. 

At the age of seventeen Hendrik left the paternal house in 
Kempen to become a tutor in Antwerp, and to prosecute his 
studies, which were soon broken in upon by the revolution of 
1830. He volunteered as a private in the new Belgian army, 
and served in barracks at Venloo, and afterwards at Dender- 
monde, until 1837, when he retired with the grade of sergeant- 
major. Thrown an this way with Flemings of every dass, and 
made a close observer of their mental habits, the young man 
formed the idea of writing k the despised idiom of the oountiy^ 
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an idiom which was then considered too vulf;^r to be spoken, 
and mnch less written in, by educated Belgians. Although, 
close by, across the Scheldt, the Dutch possessed a rich and 
honoured literature, many centuries old, written in a language 
scarcely to be distinguished from Flemish, a foolish prejudice 
denied recognition to the language of the Flemish provinces of 
Belgium. As a matter of fact, nothing had been written in it 
for many years, when the separation in 1831 served to make the 
chasm between the nations and the languages one which could 
never be bridged over. It was therefore with the foresight of 
a prophet that Conscience wrote, in 1830 itself, I do not know 
how it is, but I confess I find in the real Flemish something 
indescribably romantic, mysterious, profound, energetic, even 
savage. If I ever gain the power to write, I shall throw myself 
head over ears into Flemish composition ” Ilis poems, however, 
written while he was a soldier, were all in French. He received 
no pension when he was discharged, and going back idle to his 
father’s house, he determined to do the impossible, and write a 
Flemish book for sale. A passage in Guicciardini fired his fancy, 
and straightway he wrote oil that series of scenes in the War of 
Dutch Independence which lives in Belgian literature under the 
title of InH Wonderjaar 2366 ; this was published in Ghent in 
1837. His father thought it so vulgar of his son to write a book 
in Flemish that he turned him out of doors, and the celebrated 
novelist of the future started for Antwerp, with a fortune which 
was stnctly confined to two francs and a bundle of clothes. An 
old schoolfellow found him in the street and took him to his 
home ; and soon various people of position, amongst them the 
eminent painter, Wappers, interested themselves in the bnllianl 
and unfortunate young man. Wappers even gave him a suit of 
clothes, and presented him to the king, v^ho expressed a wish, 
which was not immediately earned out in consequence of some 
red tape, that the Wonderjaar should be added to the library 
of every Belgian school. But it was under the patronage of 
Leopold I. that Conscience published his second work. Fantasy, 
in the same year, 1837. A small appointment in the provincial 
archives relieved him from the actual pressure of want, and m 
1838 he made his first great success with the historical romance 
called The Lion of Flanders^ which still holds its place as one of 
his masterpieces. To this followed Ilow to become a Painter 
(1843), ^hat a Mother can Suffer (1843), Roosemael 

(1844), Lamhrecht Hensmans (1847), van Artevelde (1849), 

and The Conscript (1850). During these years he lived a varie- 
gated existence, for some thirteen months actually as an under- 
gardener in a country house, but finally as secretary to the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Antwerp. It was long before the 
sale of his books, greatly praised but seldom bought, made 
Ixim in any degree independent. His ideas, however, began 
to be generally accepted. At a Flemish congress which met at 
Ghent so early as 1841, the writings of Cxinscience were men- 
tioned as the seed which was most likely to yield a crop of 
national literature. Accordingly the patriotic party undertook 
to encourage their circulation, and each fresh contribution from 
the pen of Conscience was welcomed as an honour to Belgium. 
In 1845 Conscience was made a knight of the Order of Leopold, 
To write in Flemish had now ceased to be regarded as a proof 
of vulgarity ; on tl>e contrary, the tongue of the common people 
became almost fashionable, and Flemish literature began to live. 
In 1845 Conscience published a History of Belgium^ hut he was 
well advised to return to those exquisite pictures of Flemish 
hoim- 4 ife which must always form the most valuable portion of 
his repertory. He was now at the height of his genius, and 
Blind Rosa (1850), Rtkketikhekik (1851), The Decayed Gentle- 
man (1851), and The Miser (1853) rank among the most 
important of the long list of his novels. These had an instant 
efiect upon contemporary fiction, and Conscience had many 
imitators. Nevertheless^ not one of the latter has approached 
Conscience in popularity, or ha.s deserved to approach him. 
In 1855 the earliest translations of his tales began to appear in 
English^ French, German and Italian, and his lame became 
universal. In 1867 the post of keeper of the Royal Belgian 
museums was created, and this important sinecure was given 
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to Conscience. He continued lo produce novels with great 
ngularity, and his separate publications amounted at lak to 
nearly eighty in numlier. He Was now the most eminent of the 
citiJ^ens of Antwerp, and his seventieth birthday was celebrated 
by public festivities. After a long illness he died, in his house 
in Antwerp, on the 10th of Septemhcf 1883 ; he was awarded 
a public funeial. 

The portraits of Conscience present to us a countenance rather 
French than Flemish in type, with long smooth hair, conlem- 
plativo daik c^yes under h(‘avy hrom, a pointed nose, and a 
humorous broad mouth ; in late life he wore the ornament of a 
long while I'leard. Whether the historical romanc'es of Conscienc e 
will retain the enormous popularity which they have enjoyed is 
much less than certain, but far more likely to live arc the ncnels 
in which he undertook to be the genre-painter of the life c:>f his 
own day. In spite of too rhetorical a use of soliloquizing, and of 
a key of sentiment often pitched too high for modern taste, the 
stories of Conscience arc animated by a real spirit of genius, 
mildly lustrous, perhaps, rather than startlingly bnllianl. 
Whatever glories may be in store for the literature of hlaiiders, 
('onsciencc is always sure of a distinguished place as its forerunner 
and its earliest classic (E G ) 

CONSCIENCE (Lat. con-scieniia, literally “ knowledge of a thing 
shared with another person’’ or “complete knowledge,” and 
derivatively “ consciousness ” in general), a philosophical tenn 
used both popular ly and technically in many different senses 
for that mental faculty which deciders between right and wrong. 
In popular usage “ conscience ” is generally understoorl to give 
intuitively authoritative decisions as regards the moral quality 
of single actions ; this usage imphcutly assumc^s that every action 
ha.s an objective or intrinsic gc:)odness or badness, which “ con- 
science ” may be said to disceni much in the same way as the 
c»ye sees or the ear hears. Moralists generally, however, arc 
agreed that m all moral judgments of this character there is an 
imjihecl references to moral laws, the validity of which is in some 
ethical systems the true subject matter of conscience The part 
played by conscience in relation to general moral law's and 
particular cases will vary according to the \uew' taken of the 
character of the general laws. If. on what is called the “ jural ” 
theory, these laws are regarded as deriving their authority horn 
an external source, the operation ol conscience is so far limited. 
It may lx* held to recognize the validity of divine laws, for 
example ; or it may be confined to the deductive process of 
applying those law's to particular cases, knowm as “ cases of 
conscience ” (see Casuhtry). If, on the other hand, the general 
laws are regarded as intuitive, then the discemment of them 
may be taken us the true function of conscience. In either 
theory, conscience may be understood as the active principle 
m the soul whicb, in face of tw'o alternatives, tells a man that 
he ought to select the one which is in conformity with the moral 
law. Apart from the two functions of discerning between right 
and wrong, and actively predisposing the agent to moral action, 
conscience has further a retrospective action where b}*' remorse 
fulls upon the man who recognizes that he has broken a moral law. 
S(*e Ethics ; also BinxER, Joseph ; and compare the “ moral 
sense doctrine of vShaftesbnry. 

There are certain special uses of the word “ conscience. ’ A 
Conscience clause is the term given to a special provision often 
inserted in an English act of parliament to enable persons 
having religious scruples to absent themselves from certain 
services, or to abstain from certain duties, otherwise prescribed 
by the act. Conscience money is the name given to a payment 
v^oiuntanly mode by a person who has evaded his obligatitins, 
especially in respect of taxes and the like. This usage derives 
from the last function of conscience mentioned above Conscience 
Courts were local courts, established by acts of parliament in 
London and various provincial towns, for the recovery of small 
debts, usually sums under £5. They were superseded by county 
courts {qxK). 

CONS€RlPTION (from Lat. con*, together, and scriherv, to 
write), the selection, by lot or otherwise, of a proportion of the 
men of military age for compulsory service in the naval and 
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military forces of their country ; or, more widely, compulsory 
military service in any form. For a discussion of the military 
features of conscription and of other forms of recruiting see 
Army, §§ 40 ff. The present article deals with the economic and 
social aspects of compulsory military service, for which, generally 
and non -technically, the word ‘"conscription^^ is used more 
commonly than any other. The word occurs for the first time 
in France in the law of the 19th Fructidor (1798), which pre- 
scribes the liability of les defenseurs consents to serve if required 
from their twentieth to twenty-fifth year of age. 

There is perhaps no law on the statute-books of any nation 
which has exercised and is destined in the future to exercise a 
more far-reaching influence on the future of humanity than this 
little-known French act of 1798, introduced by General Jourdan 
to the Council of the Five Hundred, for it was the power thus 
conferred upon the French government which alone rendered 
the Napoleonic policy of conquest possible. “ I can afford to 
expend thirty thousand men a month ” ; this boast of Napoleon’s, 
made to Metternich at Schonbrunn in 1805, has determined the 
trend of events from that day forward, not only on the battle- 
field, but also in the workshops, and forms even at the present 
day the chief guarantee for peace, stability and economic 
development upon the continent of Europe. 

The idea in itself was not new. The principle that every 
able-bodied male is liable to be called on for the defence 
of the state dates from the earliest times. The essential im- 
portance of the event lies in this, that at a critical moment this 
law passed by an obscure body of men — absolutely in defiance 
of the opinion of the greatest reformer that France at that 
moment had discovered, Carnot, and of the feelings of a very 
large proportion of the whole community — became permanent 
by the action of causes set in motion by Napoleon, which ulti- 
mately compelled all Europe to adopt similar legislation. 

To understand its full significance we must trace the line of 
evolution of the then existing armies of Europe. 

In almost any state, in proportion as the central executive 
power prevailed over internal disturbance, the able-bodied males 
of each country ceased to have opportunities and incentives 
for training themselves to arms. Trade became more profitable 
than plunder, and men began to specialize in various directions. 
Wealth began to accumulate and fortresses sprang into existence 
for Its protection, but the new fortifications required specialists 
for their reduction, and above all things an abundance of time. 
Militia forces (corresponding to the former feudal levies) neither 
could find the specialized labour nor would afford the time — 
hence the necessity arose of enlisting men who had made the use 
of arms their special study and were content to abide by the 
rules of conduct their maintenance as organized bodies imposed. 
But wherever Europe happened to enjoy a few years of peace, 
the supply of men who had trained themselves to arms naturally 
decreased, and the state itself was compelled to assume the task 
of training its recruits. This, with the exceedingly complicated 
nature of the weapons in use, was a very long process, and though 
even in the i6th century the idea of universal service was put 
forward by such statesmen as Machiavelli and Maurice of 
Nassau, practically it could not be put into force, because in 
the lime the maU* population could economically give to their 
training, satisfactory results could not be obtained. 

As Motley has pointed out in his Rise of the Dxiich Republic, 
in the time of Alva 5000 disciplined Spaniards were a match 
for 20,000 and more burghers, though the latter were fighting 
with the courage of desperation, and were of necessity more or 
less inured to tlie horrors of warfare. But with every improve- 
ment in the nature of hand firearms this ratio of superiority of 
the trained soldiers tended to disappear, whilst as campaigns 
Ijecame fewer and shorter the difficulty of obtaining war-trained 
soldiers, accustomed to fighting as the Spaniards had been, 
always increased. 

Moreover, after the peace of Westphalia— the clo.se of the great 
era of religious wars — wars were made for dynastic reasons and 
primarily for the acquisition of territory : and since the territory 
was of no use without inhabitants to pay revenue, the “ principle 


of moderation was introduced into the conduct of hostilities, 
altogether foreign to their nature (Clausewitz). Men were no 
longer allowed to live at free quarters or to pillage towns. On 
the contrary, even in an enemy^s countiy, they had to submit 
to the severest restraints, and thus soldiering, being no longer 
remunerative, ceased to attract the more daring spirits. 

Thus in the decade preceding the French Revolution soldiering 
had reached the very nadir of degradation all over Europe, and, 
though the Prussians, lor instance, still retained a great relative 
superiority when fighting in closed bodies under the eyes of their 
leaders, the spirit which had led them to victory when fighting 
m and for their own country had entirely disappeared from 
their ranks when they had to face the French in their great 
struggle for existence. 

Amongst the earliest problems of the French Revolution was 
the question of army reform, and compulsory service was at 
once proposed, and though for the time the opposition of most 
of the principal soldiers prevailed, ultimately a proposal was 
accepted by which voluntary enlistment was retained for the 
line, all unmarried citizens between eighteen and forty years of 
age constituted the militia, and the rest of the men the national 
guards for home defence. 

The latter proved so popular that over 2,571,000 names were 
obtained. At once the militia was given up, and reliance was 
placed upon the national guard, which was called upon to furnish 
169 battalions of volunteers. The result was disappointing* 
Only 60 incomplete battalions were furnished, and these (except 
for the few hundreds of enthusiasts amongst them from whom 
came many of the marshals, generals and colonels of the empire) 
were recruited from the least trustworthy sections of the com- 
munity. These were the celebrated Voloniatres and proved a 
positive scourge wherever they were quartered. It was clear 
that they could not meet the invaders, and the assembly decreed 
on the iith of July 1792 “ La patrie en danger/’ and ordered 
every able-bodied man to consider himself liable for active 
service, but left it to the communes and districts to select 
representatives to proceed to the front. These men were called 
FedereSy and seem to have been principally those whom the 
communes desired to get rid of. 

But, though the idea of compulsion was present, the means 
of enforcing the law at the time were so imperfect that the 
result of this effort was only 60,000 men, of whom not more 
than half ever reached the field armies. Further, the law had 
announced that the liability extended only for the duration of 
the particular campaign, which in accordance with the prevalent 
idea of war was considered to terminate when winter quarters 
were taken up. In December, therefore, most of the men raised 
during the year took their discharge, and with the new year the 
work had to begin all over again. To fill the gaps caused by 
this sudden defection, and in view of the addition of Great 
Britain to the list of their enemies, the Convention decreed on 
the 20th of February 1793 ^ fresh compulsory levy of 500,000 
men. Quotas were assigned to each department and commune, 
and three days’ grace was allowed to each to find their contingents 
by volunteering ; failing this recourse was had to compulsion, 
all unmarried national guards between the ages of eighteen and 
forty being held liable. Thereupon thousands fled from their 
homes, and Vendee (f?>.) rose in open revolt. 

Then on the i8th of March came the disaster of Neerwinden, 
and again the danger of invasion loomed near. In this emergency 
the Committee of Public Safety replaced the existing recruiting 
agents by special commissioners with unlimited power, and these 
ruthlessly hunted down those who attempted to evade their 
liability. Still the result was inadequate to meet the danger 
arising from the fall of Valenciennes and Conde. The Jacobins 
appeared before the Convention on the i2th of August and 
demanded the Levee en massCy and, using the popular outcry 
as a fulcrum, Carnot at length succeeded in introducing a work- 
able scheme of compulsion, which limited the liability to service 
to all able-bodied men between eighteen and twenty-five, but 
within these limits allowed no exemptions. This became law 
on the 23rd of August, and it at once began to operate satis- 
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factorily, because it was limited to a class who were neither 
sufficiently numerous, nor sufficiently important politically, to 
resist coercion. Meanwhile other factors had intervened to 
render military service more popular. Famine was spreading, 
political persecution was at its highest, and the ranks of the 
army became almost the only refuge where men could escape 
the terrors of secret denunciation. Moreover, experience in the 
Netherlands and the Palatinate had shown that men could live 
very comfortably at their enemy's expense. All these causes 
combined made an immense increase in the yield of the new law, 
and, according to the careful estimateof theducd'Aumale(iS67), 
by the 1st of January 1794 there were no less than 770,000 men 
under arms and available for active service. The tide of success 
in the north of France now definitely turned against the Allies, 
for they were powerless against the mobility and numbers 
produced by hunger and political terrorism. Bonaparte’s 
successes of 1796 were the highest expression of the new 
French method thus developed. 

But with the respite which his victories in Italy immediately 
secured, a reaction against the severity of the conscription soon 
made itself felt, and the obvious need for internal development 
gave the discontented a lever for extorting concessions from 
the government. 

To the political economists of the period it seemed a de- 
liberate waste of productive energy to take the young merchant 
or clerk from his work and force a musket into his hands, whilst 
other men already trained were willing to renew their contract 
to defend the state. To regulate this question and also to define 
more clearly the obligations of the citizen, Jourdan introduced 
before the Five Hundred a report calling for a reorganization 
of the army. This ultimately, in the autumn of 1798, became 
the law of the country and remained practically unaltered as 
the basis of the French military organization down to 1870. 
The law definitely laid down the liability of eveiy^ able-bodied 
French citizen to serve from his twentieth to his twenty-fifth 
year, leaving it to circumstances to determine how many classes 
or what proportion of each should be called up for service. 
Finally, after much discussion the right of exemption by pay- 
ment of a substitute was conceded, and therein lay the germ of 
the disaster of 1870. 

Meanwhile, with the assumption of the imperial title by 
Napoleon, the era of conquest recommenced, and as each fresh 
slice of territory was absorbed the French law of conscrip- 
tion was immediately enforced. This still further swelled the 
numerical preponderance against which the other nations had 
to contend, and each in turn was compelled to follow the French 
example. Prussia, however, alone pursued the idea to its 
logical conclusion, and in the law of 1808 definitely affirmed the 
principle of universal service without distinction of class or 
right of exemption by purchase. 

Under the restrictions as to numbers imposed on Prussia by 
Napoleon after Tilsit, and also as a consequence of exceeding 
poverty, this law found only partial fulfilment, and voluntary 
organization had to be called into existence to meet the demand 
for numbers during the Wars of Liberation ; but when after 
1815 peace was at length assured, the system came into full 
operation, and it is to this that Prussia owed her phenomenal 
recovery from the depths of exhaustion into which the catastrophe 
of Tena had plunged her. 

Army expenditure became the fly-wheel which steadied 
her disorganized finance. The troops had to be fed, clothed, 
equipped and housed ; and the several occupations and trades 
involved in these processes gave profitable employment both to 
intellect, which was required to invent, devise and control, 
and to capital, which would have shirked the risks attending any 
but government contracts, and remained in private hoards, 
to the detriment of the reproductive power of the nation. 

The compulsory intercourse of all ranks compelled the classes 
to educate the masses — using the term “ education in its 
broadest sense. Free l>ook-education itself had been forced on 
the nation as a military necessity of the moment, for without a 
certain degree of intellectual development in the recruits it was 


impossible to make soldiers of them within the short time 
available. But the practical value and application of the book 
teaching had, in sheer self-defence, to be imparted by the better- 
class recruits to their social inferiors, and, in the unconscious 
exercise of these functions as teachers of one another, all 
found themselves strengthened in character and universal 
sympathies. 

The intelligence of the men reatU'd on the officers, who could 
no longer exercise authority by mere word of command, but were 
Compelled, if they wished to survive, to teach by intelligent 
methods ; and they were compelled to struggle for survival 
because outside of the army absolute ruin and destitution 
awaited them. 

I’he duration of service being limited to three years, it followed 
that each year brought with it an influx of recruits to each 
battalion beyond the power of a few specialists to cope with. 
Hence the work had to be delegated to the captains and sub- 
alterns, who thus were compelled to become the teachers as 
well as the leaders of their men. The results from a military 
point of view were incalculable. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit Prussia derived from her system 
during the first two generations—/ e. from 1810 to i86o--of its 
('ontinuance was the insensible fusion which took place between 
the aristocracy and the people as a consequence of their enforced 
co-operation in a common task Freed from the fear of French 
oppression, the court and the older men of the nobility would 
have swung back to the full exercise of their old feudal privileges , 
for as they still retained the bulk of the exfTutive power, all the 
legal reforms and restrictions initiated by von Stem would have 
proved but paper safeguards , but the army compelled the 
opposing (lasses to understand and apjjreciate one another 
better, and the younger generation, living always with the 
threat of invasion impending over them, learnt by emulation 
from their seniors, who had led their men in battle, the true 
secret of command, the art of awakening the higher instincts of 
the men entrusted to them. If it seems to British readers that 
their progress was slow and that much remains to be accom- 
plished, their starting-point at the outbreak of the P'rench 
Revolution must be reimlled and contrast(‘d with that of 
the British army ; indeed, we must go back to the time of 
Henry Vll. to find a fair parallel. 

It must be remembered too that we are speaking of Prussia 
only. In the other states of Germany which retained conscrip- 
tion with paid substitutes progress was far slower. The whole 
of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and the districts along the Rhine 
had been saturated with French socialistic theories, and here the 
task of regeneration fell into other hands, and freedom, of a 
relative kind, had to be extorted by revolutionary means. To 
these reformers — many of them both devoted and enlightened 
thinkers — the armies of their own little states necessarily 
appeared as merely authorized oppressors of the people ; and 
they may well be pardoned for failing to appreciate the essential 
differences involved in the two systems. 

As the years went by, the Prussian military machine was 
turning out year by year an ever-increasing number of men, 
who by reason of the physical and moral training they had 
undergone were head and shoulders above the class whence they 
had sprung. These men soon asserted their superiority in the 
labour market and drove their weaker comrades to the wall. 
The men thus displaced, being obviously less fitted to maintain 
wives and families, found themselves supplanted by their 
stronger rivals in the affections of the women, and jealousy being 
thus evoked, they became as it were a nidus for revolutionary 
bacilli. This partly explains the temporary recrudescence of 
revolutionary tendencies during the Torties and ffifties. But 
the growing wealth-producing power of the nation, due to the 
higher average physique and power of concentration (the 
consec^uence of the military training), began to attract the 
attention of capitalists, and an era of railway construction set in, 
distributing wealth and employment about the country. This 
for a time relieved the congestion of the labour market, and, long 
before the victories of 1866 and 1870 had definitely removed the 
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last fears of invasion, industries were beginning to spring up 
around the great trading centres of Germany. 

With the treaty of Frankfurt the last fears of the investors 
vanished, and cai)ital, hitherto dammed back by the uncertainty 
of land tenure, particularly in the Rhine districts, literally poured 
into the country, inducing an era of expansion and prosperity 
for which one can hardly find a parallel, even in America. 

That such a period of evolution should have been attended 
by fluctuations lies in the nature of things. Men accustomed 
to deal only in hundreds find it difficult to adapt themselves 
to the business methods requisite to deal securely with millions, 
and tliere have been many severe crises due to over-production 
and speculation, which displaced large masses of workmen and 
brought misery to thousands of homes. 

The remarkable increase of population, the direct consequence 
of the broader understanding of elementary hygienic principles 
instilled intn the men during their service with the colours, 
brought a fresh complication into the jiroblem. The strength 
of the army being definitely fixed by financial considerations, 
the proportion of men taken for service to the total number 
annually becoming liable fell off, during the ^eighties, to a very 
marked degree, and the men who escaped service, being as a 
consequence of their wunt of training less fitted for employment 
in the organized industries which were in process of evolution, 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed and thus aflordfid fresh 
material for the socialist propagandists to work upon. If tjie 
proportion of men escaping service rose materially above one- 
half of the total yearly contingent of men becoming available 
for service, the danger lay very near that tiie socialist vote might 
soon exceed all other interests put togetlier, thus threatening 
the stability of all existing institutions. To meet this danger it 
was determined in 1893 to increase the annual contingent whilst 
diminishing the duration of colour service, so that approximately 
two-thirds of the men av^ailablc sliould pass through the ranks, 
It being held that the habit of obedience to constituted authority 
acquired m the army, together with the silent influence which 
could be exercised on the* cx-soldiers and reservists by the 
sympathy and example ol their former commanders of all ranks, 
formed the best possible guarantee against the undue spread of 
socialistic doctrine. Jt was never anticipated that all men who 
had served their tw'o years would become partisans of constituted 
authority, but only tluit, whilst all would learn the hopelessness 
of armed resistance against the force which held control of the 
solid-drawn cartridges and artillery material, the bulk at least 
would recognize the substantial advantages that accrued to 
them personally from their previous connexion vv ith the services, 
and would form a solid bulwark against the spread of subversive 
doctrines. 

To realize the whole situation, the attitude of the leading 
thinkers amongst the statesmen and soldiers of Germany must 
be borne m mmd. Socialism is to them a necessary lever to 
extort from capital fairer conditions for labour, capital must 
be fairly dealt with if the labourers’ reasonable demands are to 
be satisfied, and the army is the compensating lever which secures 
the necessary adjustments. Capital is attracted by the security 
of tenure ensured by a strong army, and the working classes are 
encouraged to put forward reasonable demands by tlie habits 
of self-respect and the sense of individuahty they acquire m the 
army, whilst the possible danger of any abuse of the offensive 
power the army embodies is curbed by the fact, well known and 
realized by all continental soldiers, that though one may order 
men on to the battlefield, one cannot guarantee that they will 
fight when they get there unless the cause they are called on to 
defend appeals to the hereditary instincts of self-preservation 
in the race itself. It is unfortunate that sufficient attention has 
not yet been paid to the statistical side of this question, and 
concrete figures are not forthcoming to demonstrate the material 
benefits which have flowed from compulsory service. 

Briefly, however, it may be pointed out that under modern 
conditions of industry the greatest national wealth -producing 
power resides, not as formerly in the technical skill of the in- 
dividual, which machinery is gradually superseding, but in the 


power of continuous collective effort of organized bodicsj and that 
physical health and the power of mental concentration are 
the principal qualities required by the units of such bodies. 
Now these are the two essential factors which modem methods 
of military training aim at developing., and these methods in 
turn evolved naturally from the conditions of service which 
compulsion introduced The men who have undergone this 
training , leave the ranks with bodies steeled to resist disease, 
and minds capable of prolonged concentrated effort. Hence they 
not only remain capable of work for a considerably longer period 
of time, but they also do better work throughout the whole time. 
It has been estimated that on the average the trained German 
soldier’s expectation of life is about five years better than the 
normal of his own class. Hence altogether about one million men 
are still alive and doing good work- who without such training 
would be dead and buried ; similarly there are in all some seven 
millions more, all doing better work day for day than they 
otherwise would have done. 

On the whole the armies of the German states absorbed in 
taxation some 1500 million sterling from Waterloo (1815) up to 
1906 ; hence if we assume the increment of wealth-producing 
power due to training as only two shillings a week per man, the 
net return on the capital invested must be regarded as enormous, 
and that some such economic process has been in action is 
sufliciently indicated by the almost incredible growth in national 
credit during the same period. 

At the close of tlie Napoleonic wars, German (including 
Prussian) credit was actually nil^ and there was hardly a town or 
hamlet throughout the area swept over by the French armies 
tlmt was not paying heavy interest on loans raise^d to satisfy 
the rapacity of its conquerors. Many of these loans still remained 
unliquidated at the close of the 1870 camimign. Yet since then 
the credit, both of the individual states and of the empire as 
a whole, has risen to a point rivalling that of Great Britain, m 
spite of the fact that fn geographic^ position and in material 
resources the country is by no means favourably situated. 

These advantages have followed on the introduction of 
compulsory service m Germany — not because there is any in- 
herent virtue in the principle of compulsion in itself, but because 
it happened that, at the moment compulsion became necessary, 
the idea was exactly adapted to its environment, and the driving 
forces necessary to ensure its permanency remained in full 
activity. Primarily there existed an aristocracy numerically 
sufficient to fill the offices of instructorship to the masses, and 
poverty compelled this aristocracy to accept tlie new responsi- 
bility. In the second place there was the knowledge of what 
war really means, sufficiently vivid and fresh in the minds o^ the 
masses to induce them to submit to the necessary restraints of 
military discipline. When these causes were no longer in full 
activity, there remained, as sufficient incentive to those still in 
tlie active pliase of their training, the knowledge that the nation 
at large, and more particularly the women, fully appreciated the 
sacrifices that all ranks were compelled to make. 

In other nations these driving forces have been absent. Thus 
in Russia the aristocracy was both numerically and intellectually 
inadequate to the tasks compulsion entailed upon it. But gener- 
ally it can be seen that the success or failure of the system has been 
in exact prop>ortion to the degree in wliich these driving forces have 
been available. The failure of compulsion if applied m the British 
Isles would be due to the fact that the principal factor of its 
success — the knowledge of what war must mean and the risk 
of immediate invasion — cannot be brought home to the people 
as long as the British navy retains its predominance. If the navy 
is adequate to prevent invasion, then compulsion is unnecessary ; 
if it is inadequate, then the only way to make good its inade- 
quacy is to bring home to the electors by a course of partial 
training the consequences which must ensue if they continue to 
neglect it. (F. N M.) 

CONSECRATION (Lat. consecraiia, from con and saemre, 
‘‘ to make sacred ”), the separating or setting apart of certain 
persons, animals, things, places and seasons as sacred, $0 as to 
hallow and sanctify them in themselves or adapt them to a 
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religious role and purpose. Thus we consecrate a king, a pnest, 
a deacon ; a temple or a church and any part of church furniture ; 
we also consecrate water for use m lustrations, bread and wine 
in the sacrament ; a season or day is consecrated, as a feast or 
faBt We consecrate ourselves either m a ritual act, as of 
baptism or ordination, vows or monkish initiation ; or, without 
any implication of particular ceremonies, a mah is said to 
consecrate himself to good works or learnmg. 

The above are good senses of the word, but it is also used in 
the sense of devoting things and persons to destruction ; and 
m this sense it is tantamount to cursing. Holiness is dangerous 
and may even involve degradation, as m the case of the Burmese 
para-gyonn or servitor of the pagoda who is by heredity for ever 
a slave and outcast, unclean of the unclean, with whom none 
may eat or intermarry, yet ever tending and keeping clean the 
shrme. Particular sites, rivers, springs, hills, meadows, caves, 
rocks, trees or groves, are holy and Irom time immemorial have 
been so, as the natural homes or haunts f)f gods or spirits. Here 
God has appeared to men, and will again. Sucii sites m the 
Old Testament wen? Hebron with its tree, Smai with its burning 
bush, Bethel, Shechem, Beersheba, Mount Gerizun. As a rule 
their initial consecration goes back beyond memory and tradition; 
we can rarely seize it in the making, as in the case of a Roman 
putealy or spot struck by lightning, which was walled round 
like a well (puteus) against profanation, being thencelorth a 
shrine of Semo Sancus, the god of lightning. In ancient society 
certain animals, plants, kins, families, were also holy and bound 
up with the god by blood-ties or otherwise. A priestly kin owned 
perhaps the spot haunted by the god, and so l5ecame holy. 
Plants and animals were often hallowed as totems (q.v,). Among 
the Australian natives we catch tlie consecrating agency at work. 
Their babies are incarnations of spirits which quitted a bush or 
rock passed by the mothers at the mewnent of conception. Each 
spirit, as it quits its nanja or natural haunt to enter the motlier, 
drops a chunngay a slab of stone or wood marked with the child’s 
totem and containing its spirit attnbutes. These are collected 
and treasured up for ever. 

We also catch the god himself at the work of consecration m 
tales of voices heard from heaven or of birds alighting on favoured 
heads. In tlie Talmud the voice from heaven, called Bath Kol, 
attested Rabbi Hillel, as l>e walked in Jericho, to be wortliy of 
the holy spirit’s descent and in-dwelhng. At his baptism a 
dove descended upon Jesus, and quitted Polycarp’s body at 
the moment of his death. In Philo the wild pigeon symliolizes 
the holy spirit A dove also descended out of a pillar of light 
on the occasion of the baptism m Jordan of the saintly Basil, 
bishop of Caesarea ; and an eagle lit down upon King Tarquin. 
Most birds for the primitive man are souls, and the Polynesians 
hold that birds convey from and into their idols the spirits which 
live therein. A natural consecration also hallows objects fallen 
from heaven, like the holy shield of the Sabii, or the holy ikons 
or pictures “ not made with hands ” which abound in Russia. 

In such cases the holiness or taboo {q.v.) Ls traditional, or any- 
how not imparted at a given moment by human intervention. 
The god has not been constrained or invited to enter in. The 
Fetish religions afford examples of such constraint or invitation. 
Spirits capable of being confined in matter and made useful are 
in various ways sung or coaxed into the tenements prqiared for 
them. Thus a West African native who wants a suiiman takes 
a rudely-cut wooden image or a stone, a root of a plant, or some 
red earth i^ced in a pan, and then he calls on a spirit of Sasa- 
bonsum (“ a genus of deities, every member of which possesses 
identical characteristics ”) to enter the object prepared, promis- 
ing it offerings and worship. If a spirit consents to take up its 
residence m the object, a low hissing sound is heard, and the 
suhman is complete. It receives a smaB portion of the daily 
food of its owner, and is treated with reverence, and mainly used 
to bring evil on some one else.^ This is a typical case of a human 
consecration. Invocation of a name, with sacnfice and anointing, 
consecrated the Semitic massehas or noshs^-r-^T^ct pillars of stone 

^ From A. B. Ellis, The Tski^speaking Peoples of ike Gold Coast 
(1887), cited in A. C. Haddon's FeHchum and Magtc, 
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in which the god really lived, and which were no mere images or 
symbols of him. Two such still remain hard by the rums of the 
royal sanctuary of Edom, overlooking Petra, and are olielisks in 
form, 18 ft. high. They were usually set up under a holy tree to 
commemorate a divine epiphany and were mostly unw rough! 
(Exod. XX. 25), lest the hand of human craftsman should intio- 
duce another numen or divine power than what the votaries 
wished to tenant tliem. The consecration consislecl of a smearing 
with fat of victim » or with oil of vegetable offering (Gen xxvin. 
i8), and the life or soul inherent in these passed into the stone. 
Such stones were lamihar objects in the streets of an old (ireek 
city, where Theophrastus {Characleny ch 16) saw the “ super- 
stitious ” man, as he passed by, take out his phial of oil, pemr it 
over them, and kneel down before them to say his praycTs, In 
a street of Benares similar devotions meet the eye, as dainty 
maidens pour out phials of holy water over erect stones of the 
same obscene pattern that was common also in Greece and iLdv . 
The Semitic word foi a stone tenanted by the numen was Jkih-el, 
house of god, m Greek /^a/rwAos. It was often small and port- 
able, and known us a “ stone ensouled.” Such stone pillars were* 
usually two m number, as in Solumoirs temple (i Kings vn. m, 2 1 ) 
or in Melkarth\s shrine at Tyre, des<iibed by llerodotus (11 44). 
Sometimes twelve stood together, e.g. in Jos iv. 20 and Exod 
XXIV. 4, whicli passages may have suggested that Armenian 
rite of founding a church, m which we witness the transition 
from a .Stonehenge to a church building The bishop and tlergy 
choose a suiUible spot, and erect twelve large stones unwi ought 
and unpolished around the central rock of the altar, and on these 
the walls of the chuich are laid. In Armenia and the Caucasus 
the cult of such sai’red tree's and pillars passed without break into 
that of the cro.ss, which was hallowed as follow.s. By popular 
piefercnce made of the wood of a sacred tree, it was brought into 
church, and washed first with water and then with wine, or 
anciently perhaps with blood of a victim. The people fway 
” for the sending of the grace of the Holy Spirit into this image 
of the holy cross ” ; the priest that God will ‘‘ send the grac e 
of Ills all-powerful and uplifted arm ” into the holy oil, with 
whit h he then makes the sign of the cross first on tlie eye and 
afterwards on the four wings of the cross, saying . ” May this 
cross be blessed, anointed and hallowed in the name of Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit.” He then lays his right liand on it and 
ordains it, with the prayer : ” Lay, O Lord, Thy holy hand upon 
this emblem of the cross and bless it.” The jieople kiss the cro.ss 
and bow down to it ; and ever after Christ's spirit is enshrined 
in It ; it cures disease, drives off demons, and wards off wind and 
hail. Animal victims are sacrificed before it, as in old days 
before the sacied pole or pillar, and it is worshipped and adored. 
He that dies in defence of it is a holy martyr. Thus Christ 
ousted in the stocks and stones the old evil spirits that tenanted 
them, and took their place. Among the Greeks crucifonn sliape 
sufficed of itself to hallow wood or stone. 

In Hinduism the various implements of sacnfice are similarly 
personified and worshipped, especially the sacrificial post to 
which the victim is bound, and which, under the name of vanaspali 
and soaruy is deified and invoked. It is a survival of tree-worship 
and comparable to the Semitic ash era. The Rtgvcda (3, 8) 
describes it as a tree well lopped with axe, anointed and adorned 
by the priest. Such a post set up by the piiests is a god, is thrice 
anointed with ghee (or holy butter), and being set up beside 
the fire is invoked to let the offering go up to the gods.* 

It is not always easy to mark off consecration from inspiration. 
Thus in New Zealand “ a priest by repeating charms can cause 
the spirit to enter into the idol ... it is the same atua or spirit 
which will at times enter not the image but the priest himself, 
throw him into convulsions and deliver oracles through him.’ ^ 
It is, however, best to restrict the term ” (‘onsecration ” to cases 
where the spirit falls on a person, not automatically or unex- 
pectedly, but by invitation, in response to prayer, thniugh laying- 
on of hands and greasing, after a formal fast, continence, ritual 

2 “ Vedic Mvt1iolofrv%” by A. A Macdonnell^ m Orundns der 
tndo^aiischen Fhtloiogie (Strassburg, 1897) 

* lylor, PnmiUve Lulture^w. 174- 
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washing, and so forth. Thus in i Sam. x., Samuel ordaining Saul 
“ took the vial of oil and poured it upon his head and kissed him,” 
and soon afterwards “ God gave Saul another heart”; so that 
when he met the band of prophets the contagion flew from them 
to him, “ and the spirit of God came mightily upon him, and he 
prophesied among them.” 

I’he recognized modes of communicating the afflatus, power 
or numen to a person or thing to be consecrated are many, and 
only a few can be enumerated, (i) Blowing. The risen Jesus 
(John XX, 22) breathed on his disciples and said, ” Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” The Roman priest, in consecrating the water of 
the font for baptism, blows over it and signs it twice with the 
cross. He also begins the rite of baptism by blowing in the 
catechumen’s face. In the rite of laying hands on an elect the 
bishop of the Armenian Paulicians blows three times in the face 
of the newly ordained. The impure spirit is blown out and the 
pure blown in. (2) Laying-on of hands. The particular persons 
whose virtue is to be transmitted lay their hands on the head 
or shoulders of the consecrand, c.g. three bishops in episcopal 
consecration. (3) Branding or signing the person, especially on 
the forehead, with the sacred emblem. So a Hindu paints his 
caste emblem on his forehead, and a fugitive slave in ancient 
Egypt, once marked with sacred stigmata in a temple, could not 
be reclaimed by the master. He belonged to the god. Roman 
recruits when they took the sacramefitum, or oath of fealty, were 
tattooed with the ” sign ” or ” seal.” So in Christian initiations 
the sign of the cross is made on the brow, and in Revelation the 
redeemed are so marked. Mexican peasants regularly paint or 
tattoo a cross on their foreheads, and the old Armenian equivalent 
for destiny or fate is ^akatagtr or forehead- writing. An inanimate 
object is similarly consecrated. The “ soldiers ” of Mithras, 
says Tcrtullian, were signed or sealed on their foreheads. (4) 
Use of a name. The invocation of a powerful name over a thing 
or person brings him or it within its sphere of influence, and 
actually communicates thereto the demoniac or supernatural 
power wielded by the owner of the name. 

Amulets, seals, talismans, relics, car or nose rings stamped 
with divine emblems or otherwise hallowed, communicate their 
holiness to the wearei s and protect from the Adversary. Personal 
ornaments and decorations of dwellings, furniture, vehicles and 
pottery had once a consecrating, or — what often comes to the 
same thing — a prophylactic value and .significance. Mutilations, 
such as circumcision, violation of chastity in the case of maidens 
hallowed to certain gods, ritual cutting of hair and nails, and 
their deposition in a sanctuary, rather belong to the category 
of sacrifice, as also the burial of a living victim under the founda- 
tions of a new building or bridge (see Sacrifice). Cunsing is, 
equally with ('onsecration, a taboo imposed on a thing or person. 
It may be noted in consecration how nicely the taboo or con- 
tagion, whether of holiness or unholiness, can be localized. An 
Arab’s curse is escaped by falling flat on the face, for it then 
shoots over the head , and recently the following case was 
referred from French Canada before the judicial committee of 
the privy council A man buried his wife in a plot he had bought 
in a Catholic cemetery. Presently he died also, but without the 
sacraments, for he had changed his religion. His executors 
Ignored the piotests of the Catholic clergy and buried him in the 
same grave. Ultimately the bishop of Quebec, unable to get a 
mandamus from the English privy council to dig him up, solemnly 
deconsecrated the ground down to the estimated depth of the lid 
of the wife’s coffin The use of specially consecrating cemeteries 
among C'hristians is first mentioned by Gregory of Tours (c. 570) ; 
but under the Roman law they had, like those of the Pagans, 
been held inviolable by pagan emperors like Gordian and Julian 
and defined as “ res religion! dcstinatae quin immo (iam) 
religionis eflectae ” (Cod. Justin, lib. ix tit. iq). 

Lastly, a classical mode of consecrating persons, or winning 
or reinforcing their holiness or kinship with the god, is the 
sacrificial meal at which sacred animals or the god himself are 
eaten. (See Sacrament and Sacrifice.) Consecration is so 
frequently the counterpart of Purification that the article 
thereon should be read m connexion with this. For the con- 
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secration of bishops, see Blsttop; for that of churches, see 
Dedication. 

Authorities — E. B Tylof, Pnmitive Culture (London, 1903); 
Robertson Smith, Religion of ty Semites (London, 1901) ; Mary H 
Kingsley, West African Studies (London, 1901), and Notes on the 
Folklore of the Fjort (London, 1898) ; W. Warde Fowler, The Roman 
Pestivals (London, 1905) , L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion 
I (London, 1905) ; J G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (London, 1900) , 
A. C Haddon, Feitchtm and Magic^ containing a good bibliography 
(London, 1906). For Christian rites of consecration, see J. Goar’s 
Euchologion (1647) , ^ 1 - Wilson, The Gelastan Sacranmitarv 
(Oxford, 1894) ; F. C. Conybeare’s Rituale Armenortm (Oxford, 
1905) ; L. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrihen (1889) ; M. Magis- 
tretti, Monumenta veteris Liturgiae Ambrosianae, Pontiftcale (Milan, 
1897). (F. C. C.) 

CONSEIL DE FAMILLE (*‘ family council ”), in France, an 
institution for the protection of the interests of minors. By the 
Code Civil (art. 407“4io) it is composed of seven members. The 
local justice of the peace (jtige de patx) is the presiding officer. 
The other six members must be relations of the minor, chosen 
from the mother^s and father’s side of the family respectively 
(three on each side). The Code gives in minute detail rules for 
choosing these relations. Meetings of the family council are 
held in private, five of the members constituting a quorum. The 
council has power to appoint a guardian to the minor ; to 
authorize marriage or oppose it ; to audit the accounts and 
decide questions concerning the minor’s estate. The French 
family council is founded on the Roman law of tutelage, and has 
a long and useful history. 

CONSERVATIVE PARTY, in Great Britain, the name of the 
successors of the Tories (see Whig and Tory) as one of the 
great political parties, representing the opposition to the Liberal 
party (^.^^), championing stability rather than innovation, or 
the advantages of preserving inherited conditions so far as 
possible rather than adopting changes which are founded on 
theoretical ideals. J. W. Croker suggested the term {Quarterly 
Reif , Jan. 1830) as more appropriate than ” Tory,” but for 
some time it was only used sporadically, and many of the old 
Tory regime disliked it. The term ” Tory ” has in fact never 
quite fallen out of use, and has been commonly retained by many 
modern Conservatives who wish to emphasize that theirs is a 
constructive and positive policy of constitutional as opposed to 
radical reform, and not merely one of letting things remain 
simply they are.” Similarly attempts were made in the 
’eighties to substitute Constitutionalist,” but without its 
becoming current coin ; and Lord Randolph Churchill called 
himself a ” Tory democrat.” 

Sir Robert Peel, in a speech in the House of Commons, protested 
against the “un-English name of Conservative.” Yet Peel 
himself shattered the old Tory and Protectionist party in 1846, 
and soon after called himself a Conservative, and the Peelites 
were commonly spoken of as “ Liberal Conservatives.” And 
when “ Liberal ” came into regular use for one party, “ Con- 
servative ” became the recognized term for its opposite, I’oryism 
being popularly regarded as the reactionary creed of the sup- 
porters of “ vested interests ” and opponents of reform of any 
kind. The character of any British Conservative party, in the 
widest sense of the term, has naturally changed, and was bound 
continually to change, with the progress of events. The successive 
Reform Acts, which put political power into the hands of new 
classes of the electorate, made it necessary to make a new sort 
of appeal to them, in order to support the causes of the church 
establishment, the House of Lords, and the main features of the 
constitution. The history of this movement cannot l>e sum- 
marized here, but the salient details may be found in the 
biographical articles on such leading Conservative statesmen 
as Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury and Mr A. J. Balfour 
{qq^v.). In organization the party followed much on the lines 
of the Liberal party. After 1832 associations known as 
“Constitutional” or “Conservative” multiplied throughout the 
country ; and a “ National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations ” formed a confederation in 1867, in 
alliance with the work of the Central Conservative Office under 
the party whips. It was, however, unlike the similar Liberal 
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“ National Liberal Federation/' under the control of influential 
people who were loyal to the Central Oflicei In this respect the 
Conservative party, as an internally loyal party, had some 
advantage in organization ; and such independent outbreaks 
as that of the Fourth Party " (in the parliament of 1880), while 
stimulating to the Central Office, may be said to have applied 
a useful massage rather than to have led to anv breaking of bones ; 
while the Primrose League and similar new bodies acted as 
co-operating agencies. Mr Gladstone’s proposal of Home Rule 
for Ireland in 1886 resulted in a great accession of strength to 
the party, owing to the splitting off of the Lil3eral Unionists 
from the Liberal party. From this time the term Unionists ” 
began to come into use, to signify both the Conservative and the 
Liberal Unionist parties ; the distinction between the two wings 
gradually grew smaller : and by degrees the name of Con- 
servative party,” though officidly maintained, became more 
and more vague, as politics centred round Ireland, Imperialism 
or Tariff Reform. 

See also Al. Ostrogorski, Democfacy and the Organization of Political 
Parties (Eng. trans , 1902) ; T. E. Kebbel, History of Toryism (t886). 

CONSERVATOIRE (the Fr. equivalent of Ital. Conservator io, 
Ger. Conservator turn, from Med. Lat. conservatonum, a place 
where anything is preserved, Lat. conservare, to preserve), a 
public institution for instruction in music and declamation. 
The name Conservatoire is generally used not only of the French 
institutions to which it properly applies, but also of the Italian 
Conservatorio and the German Conservatorium, and even 
sometimes of English schools of music. In the United States, 
however, the anglicized form “ Conservatory ” is used, a form 
far more satisfactory from the point of view of linguistic purity, 
but difficult to establish in England owing to its common applica- 
tion to a particular kind of green-house (see Horticulture). 
The Italian conservatories were the earliest, and originated in 
hospitals for the rearing of foundlings and orphans (whence 
the name) in which a musical education was given. When fully 
equipped, each conservatorio had two maestri or principals, 
one lor composition and one for singing, besides professors for 
the various instruments. Though St Ambrose and Pope Leo I., 
in the 4th and 5th centuries respectively, arc sometimes named 
in connexion with the subject, the histone continuity of the 
conservatoire in its modern sense cannot be traced farther back 
than the i6th century. The first to which a definite date can 
be assigned is the Conservatorio di Santa Maria di Loretto, at 
Naples, founded by Giovanni di Tappia in 1537. Three other 
similar schools w^re afterwards established in the city, of which 
the Conservatorio tli Sant’ Onofrio deserves special mention on 
account of the fame of its teachers, such as Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Leo, Durante and Porpora. There were thus for a considerable 
time four flourishing conservatorios in Naples. Two of them, 
however, ceased to exist in the course of the i8th century, and 
on the French occupation of the city the other two were united 
by Murat in a new institution under the title Real Oillegio di 
Musica, which admitted pupils of both sexes, the earlier con- 
servatorios having been exclusively for boys. In Venice, on the 
other hand, there were from an early date four conservatorios 
conducted on a similar plan to those in Naples, but exclusively 
for girls. These died out with the decay of the Venetian republic, 
and the centre of musical instruction for northern Italy was 
transferred to Milan, where a conservatorio on a large scale was 
established by Prince Eugene Beauharnais in 180S. The cele- 
brated conservatoire of Paris owes its origin to the licole Royale 
de Chant et de Declamation, founded by Baron de Breteuil in 
1 7 84, for the purpose of training singers for the opera. Suspended 
during the stormy period of the Revolution, its place was taken 
by the Conservatoire dc Musiquc, established in 1795 on the 
basis of a .school for gratuitous instruction in military music, 
founded by the mayor of Pans in 1792. The plan and scale on 
which it was founded had to be modified more than once in 
succeeding years, but it continued to flourish, and in the interval 
l>etween 1820 and 1840, under the direction of Cherubini, may be 
said to have led the van of musical progress in Europe. In more 
recent years that place of honour belongs decidedly to the 


Conservatorium at Leipzig, founded by Mendelssohn in 1843, 
which, for composition and instrumental music, became the chief 
resort of those who wished to ri.se to eminence in the art. Of 
other European conservatoires of the first rank may be named 
those of Prague, founded in 1810 ; of Brussels, founded m 1833 
and long presided over b)' the celebrated F^tis ; of Cologne, 
founded in 1849 J those instituted more recently at Munich 
and Berlin, the instrumental school in the latter long enjoying 
the direction of Joachim In England the functions of a coi> 
servatoire have been discharged by the R()> al Academy of Music 
of London, founded in 1822, which received a charter of incor- 
poration in 1830, the Royal College of Music (1882), the Guildhall 
school, and similar institutions. The chief public institution 
for teaching music in the United States is the National Con- 
servatory of Music of America, founded m New York in 1885. 
The famous Dvofdk w^as for a time its director. Other well- 
known American establishments are the Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore (1868), the ('incinnati College of Music (1878), 
and the New England Conservatory of Music in Boston 
(1867). 

CONSERVATOR (Lat. coiiservare, to preserve), one who 
preserves from injury, a guardian or custodian. In the middle 
ages the title of conservator was given to various officers, such 
as those appointed by the council of Wurzburg m 1287 to 
protect the privileges of certain religious persons, the guardians 
of academic rights in the university of Pans, certain Roman 
magistrates as late as the i6th century, or the conservator 
Judaeorum who was enjoined to look after the Jews of the county 
of Provence in 1424. By the 2 Henry V. there was appiointed a 
conservator of truce and safe conducts in each English seaport 
“ to enquire of all offences done against the king’s tnice and safe 
conducts, upon the mam sea, out of the liberties of the cinque 
ports.” In Scotland the conservator of the realm (c. 1503) had 
jurisdiction to settle the disputes and protect the rights of 
.Scottish merchants in foreign ports or places of trade. In 
England the conservators of the peace (rust odes pacts) were the 
precursors of the modern justices of the peace Stubbs traces 
their origin to the assignment of knights, in T195, to enforce the 
oath to preserve the peace which Richard 1 . ordered to be taken 
by all persons above the age of 15. By the i Edward 111 . 
conservators of the peace were appointed for each county to 
guard the peace and to hear and determine felonies. The ofifice 
was reconstituted by the parliament of 1327, and its powers were 
extended m 1360. From the sovereign and the lord chancellor 
down to the justice and the village constable, all who have to do 
with the repression of crime are included within the general 
term of conservators of the peace. As commonly used nowadays 
in England, the term conservator is applied only to the guardian 
of a museum or of a river (see Thames). 

CONSETT, an urban district m the north-western parlia- 
mentary division of Durham, England, 20 m. S.E. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. 
(1901) 9694. It is th(‘ centre of a populous industrial district. 
At Shotley Bridge (where there is a small spa) a colony of German 
metal-workers, making swords and knives, was established in 
the 17th century ; but this industry has now been replaced by 
paper mills. There are extensive collieries and ironworks in the 
district. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, a borough of Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., on the Schuylkill river, 12 m. N.W. of Phil- 
adelphia. Pop. (1890) 5470; (1900) 5762, of whom 932 were 
foreign-born. It is .served by the Pennsylvania and the Phil- 
adelphia 8 : Reading railways. The borough is built on land which 
rises gradually from the river-bank for about J m. and then 
Incomes quite level, but the surrounding country is for the most 
part occupied by hills, several of which rise to considerable height. 
It has a variety of manufacturing establishments, among which 
are cotton and woollen mills, rolling mills, steel mills, foundries, 
boiler shops, tube works, and works for making surgical instru- 
ments and artificial stone. The place was first settled about 
1820, and was for several years known as Matson’s Ford ; in 
1830 it was laid out as a town and received its present name, an 
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Indian word meaning ** pleasant valley.” It was incorporated 
in 1850. Immediately across the Schuylkill is West Consho- 
hockcn (pop. in 1900, 195^), where carpets and woollen goods 
are manufactured. 

CONSfDfiRANT, VICTOR PROSPER (1808-1893), French 
socialist, was born at Salins (Jura) on the 12th of October 1808, 
Educated at the Nicole Polytechnique in Pans, he entered 
th^ French army as an engineer, rising to the rank of captain. 
Becoming imbued, however, with the phalansterian ideas of 
Francois Fourier, he resigned his commission in 1831, in order 
to devote himself to advancing the doctrines of his master. 
On the death of Fourier in 1837 he became the acknowledged 
head of the movement, and took charge of Tm Phalange, the organ 
of Fourierism. He also established phalanges at Cond^^-sur- 
Vesgres and elsewhere, but they had little success and soon died 
of inanitioti. During this period he published his Destinee 
sociale (1834-1838), undoubtedly the most able and most im- 
portant work of the Fourierist school. After the revolution of 

1848 he was elected to the Constituent Assembly for the depart- 
ment of Loiiet, and m 184(1 to the Legislative Assembly for the 
department of the Seine. Consid(^rant 's share in the demonstra- 
tion ” under the leadership of Ledru-Rollm on the 13th of June 

1849 caused his compulsory flight to Belgium. Thence he went 
(1852) to Texas, but soon returned to Brussels, where he suffered 
a short imprisonment for alleged conspiracy against the peace 
of a neighbouring state. On his release he again set out for Texas, 
and founded at San Antonio the communistic colony of La 
Ri^union. This exfieriment met with little more success than his 
former attempts, and m 1869 he returned to Paris, where he lived 
in retirement, needy and forgotten, till his death in 1893. The 
most important of (kinsuMrant’s other writings were Exposition 
du sy^i^mr de Fotmer (1845), Prtnnpei du soaalisme (1847), 
Thhme du dnnt de propnSte et du droit au travail (1848). 

CONSIDERATION (from Lat. considerare, to look at closely, 
examine, generally taken to be from con-, and the base seen 
in stdus, siderts, a star, the word being supposed to be onginally 
an astrological or astronomical term), observation, attention, 
regard or taking into account, hence the fact taken into account, 
and especially something given as an equivalent or reward or 
in payment ; in the law of contract, an act or forbearance, or the 
piomise thereof, offered by one party to an agreement, and 
accepted by the other as an inducement to that other’s act or 
promise (Pollock on Contract). Consideration in the legal sense 
IS essential to the validity of every contract unless it is made in 
writing under seal. The meaning of the word is quite accurately 
expressed by a phrase used in one of the earliest cases on the 
subject — it is strictly a quid pro quo. Something, whether it be 
in the nature of an act or a forbearance, must move from one 
of the parties in order to support a promise made by the other. 
A mere promise by A to give something to B cannot be enforced 
unless there is some con.sideration moving from B.” While 
every contract requires a consideration, it is held that the court 
will not inquire into the adequacy thereof, but it must be of some 
value in the eye of the law. It must also be legal, and it must be 
either present or future, not past. See further Contoaci". 

OONSICNMENT (from consign, Fr. consigner, IM. con^ 
signare,to affix a signum, seal ; whence, in Late Lat., to hand 
over, transmit), generally, the delivery or transmission of any 
person or thing for safe custody, e.g. of a malefactor to prison, 
or of a horse to the care of a groom. In law, consignment is 
used of the sending or transmitting of goods to a merchant or 
factor for sale. The person who consigns the goods is called the 1 
consignor, and the person residing at the port of delivery or 
elsewhere to whom the ^joods are to be delivered when they arrive 
there is called the consignee. See further Affreightmrnt. 

CONSISTORY (Lat consistorium, literally, a standing place, 
hence meeting place, wailing or audience ( hamber), a term which, 
like many other expressions, has undergone a regular evolution 
in the course of ('enturies. It was first applied to the audience- 
chamber in which the emperors received petitions and gave 
judgment ; it soon came to mean also the persons who took part 
in the deliberation, and, by an extension of meaning, a tribunal 


or Jumdiction (see Du Cange, Glossarium^ 5 .e.), But the ex- 
pression has now long been exclusively applied to gatherii^s 
of ecclesiastical perijom for the purpose of administering justice 
or transacting business. 

In the Western Church the episcopal consistory was simply 
the bishops’ tribunal, the proceedings of whicli took a more or 
less strictly judicial form. But the name 1ms disappeared 
almost eveiywhere ; the only episcopal consistories outside 
England (see Consistory Courts) which survive are in Austria 
and in certain dioceses of Bavaria and Germany (see Vering, 
Kifchenrechi, § 149). Thus the name consistory has come to be 
applied almost exclusively to meetings of the college of cardinals 
with the pope as president, formerly for deliberative purposes, 
but nowadays purely formal. These meetings used to be frequent, 
but are now held very seldom, taking place only three or four 
times a year. 

The cardinals (q.v.) form the pope’s council and senate ; 
before it became the custom to entrust the management of various 
kinds of business, grouped according to their nature, to commis- 
sions composed of cardinals, the pope used to consider and dis- 
cuss with the whole sacred college matters of general interest or 
those which were specially referred to him, notably the questions 
submitted to him by bishops from all parts of Christendom. 
To this are due a good niiml3er of the decretals which have found 
a place m the Corpus juris canontet. In the middle ages, when 
tlie cardinals were few in number, consistories were held very 
often. Thus the Gesta of Innocent 111. tell us that this great 
pope held publicly, three times a week, according to tlie usage 
then established, a solemn consistory ; in it he heard complaints 
from all men, and examined in person even affairs of the least 
importance with a prudence and perspicacity which were the 
admiration of all.” Later we have recorded only one con- 
sistory a week ; m the i6th century, according to Cardinal De 
Luca, it usually took place only twice in a month; and soon 
the consistories were held at still greater intervals ; they were 
held more or less regularly during the Ember weeks, but now 
they have no longer a fixed date. 

Whatever be their form, they are nowadays merely ceremonial, 
the business upon which they are supposed to meet being dis- 
cussed and decided previously ; consequently, they are merely 
a kind of solemn promulgation. The preparation of the business 
IS entrusted to the commission of cardinals known as the 
Consistonal Congregation. 

There are three kinds of consistory : the secret consistory, 
in which only the cardinals take part ; the public consistory, to 
which are admitted persons from outside and a fairly large 
audience ; and finally, the semi-public consistory, m which the 
bishops present in Rome take part with the cardinals, and are 
allowed to state their opinion. The last form is only used in the 
case of the consistory preceding a canonization. The public con- 
sistory IS now only held for the ceremony of conferring the hat 
on newly created cardinals ; formerly the popes used to receive 
in piiblic con.sistory sovereigns and certain other great persons, 
but in this case the consistory was not deliberative in form. 

Finally, in secret consistories were discussed matters of 
general interest, such as the creation of cardinals, the provision 
of cathedral churches and other higher benefices,— -hence called 
consistorial, — the creation, union or division of dioceses, the con- 
ferring of the pallium (q.v.), and otlier matters of importance. In 
these consistories takes place the “preconization” of bishops 
appointed since the last consistory. The custom is for the pope* 
to open the meeting by a discourse, or “ consistorial allocution,” 
in which he deals with the position of the Chuixdi, either in 
general or in some particular country ; or again, he may 
denounce some danger which is threatening at the time either 
the faith or discipline, or protest against attacks upon the rights 
of the Church. Such, for example, were the allocutions of Mus 
IX. against the successive invasions of his temporal domain, 
or that of Pius X. against the breaking of the Concordat by the 
French government. 

In the consistory, the cardinals are seated in a circle around 
the pope ; on his ri^t sits the chief cardinal bishop, after whom 
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are placed in order all the others ; on the left of the pope stands 
the chief cardinal deacon ; the chief cardinal priest comes next 
to the last cardinal bishop, and the last cardinal priest next to 
the last cardinal deacon. As m the old imperial consistorium, 
the cardinals assemble in the hall of the consistory, and there 
await the pope, who takes his place upon his throne ; in former 
da)rs he used first to give audience to those cardinals who had to 
submit certain matters to him, after which the doors were shut 
and the consistory became secret. 

Authorities — Bouix, De Curia romana, pt ii c, t (Paris, 1859) , 
Plattenherg, NottUa cottgregaiio^mm^ cap 3 (Hildeaheira, 169^) , 
Cardinal de Luca, Theatmm verttahs^ hb. xv. p. 2 (Rome, 1671) 

(A. Bo.*) 

CONSISTORY COURTS, those ecclesiastical courts wherein 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the bishop is exercised (see Con- 
sistory). They exist in every diocese of England. Consistory 
courts were established by a charter of William I., which ap- 
pointed the cognizance of ecclesiastical causes in a distinct 
place or court from the temporal. The officer who exercises 
jurisdiction in a consistory court is known as the chancellor {q.v.), 
and he is appointed liy patent from the bishop or archbishop 
All jurisdiction, both contentious and voluntary, is committed 
to him under two separate offices, those of official principal and 
vicar-gcneral ; the distinction between the two offices is that 
the official prinoiiml usually exercises contentious jurisdiction 
and the vicar-general voluntaiy jurisdiction. (In the province 
of York there is an official prinapal of the chancery court and 
a vicar-gencral of the diocese.) Since about tiie middle of the 
19th century consistory courts have been shorn of much of their 
importance. Before the year i8c;8 consistory courts exercised 
concurrently with the courts of their respective provinces 
jurisdiction over matrimonial and testamentary matters. This 
jurisdiction was taken away by the Court of Probate Act 1857 
and the Matrimonial Causes Act 1857. They had also corrective 
jurisdiction over criminous clerks, but this was abrogated by 
the Church Discipline Act 1840, 'Fhe principal business of con- 
sistory courts IS now the dispensing of faculties. The procedure 
in such is strictly forensic, for all applications for faculties, 
though they may be unopposed, are commenced by citation, 
calling on all who may have an interest to oppose. From the 
consistory courts an appeal lies to the provincial courts, i.er. the 
arches court of Canterbury and the chancery court of York. 
Also, by the Clergy Discipline Act 1892, a clergyman may be 
prosecuted and tried in a consistory court for immoral acts 
or conduct. Under this act, either party may appeal either 
to the provincial court or to the king in council against any 
judgment of a consistory court. 

CONSOLATION (F r. consolation^ Lat. consolatio, from con- 
solan, to assuage, comfort, console), in general, the soothing of 
disappointment or grief. The word is applied equally to the 
action of consoling, to the state of being consoled, and to the 
instruments by which comfort is brought. Thus we speak of 
a person making attempts at consolation, of receiving consola- 
tion, and e.g, of the ainsolations of religion. In the sense of 
compensation for loss, the word “ consolation ” has had a variety 
of adaptations. Of its use m ecclesiastical Latin, in this sense, 
Du Cange gives various instances. I'hus the synod of Angers 
(453) decreed that tliose clerics “ qui sunt caelibcs, nonnisi a 
sororibus aut amatis aut matrihus consolentur ; consolaho 
was also the name given, e.g., to the evening meal given to monks 
after the regular collation “ by way of consolation ” and to 
certain payments made to members of chapters over and above 
the revenues of their benefices. In an an^gous sense we use 
the word in such combinations as “ consolation prize, con- 
solation mace,” “ consolation stakes/' meaning such as are open 
only to competitors who have not won in any preceding “ event.” 
Consolation is also the name of a French gambling game, so 
called because it is usually played on and about race-courses 
after the races have been run and the players have presumably 
lost. The necessary implements are a board divided into 
sections numbered from 1 to 6, upon which the players place 
their stakes, and a die which is shaken in a box and thrown on 
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the board. The banker, usually a professional gambler, pays 
five times the money on the winning number and pockets the 
rest. His chances of winning are overwlielming, os the die 
is never thrown until a stake has bwn placed upon all six 
compartments. 

CONSOLE (a French form, supposed to be an abbreviation of 
consohde, from Lat. consoltdare, to strengthen), the architectural 
term given to a corliel {q>v.) placed on end, j.e. in which the 
height i& greater than the prefect ion. The console brackets 
which carry the cornice oi a Roman doorwa) , and are described 
by Vitruvius as ancones (see Ancon), are among the be.st 
examples. The word is, however, more familiar in its connection 
with furniture. The console-table was originally so called 
because the slab was supported upon a scroll-shaped bracket, 
or upon legs which in form and contour answered roughly to 
tiie idea of a bracket. A console-table has a front and two sides , 
the back, which remains unornamented, always stands against 
the wall. Since this piece of furniture was first introduced m 
the 17th century it has undergone many mutations of form. 
It has been Hat and oblong, c>val and bomlx‘ ; but, save during 
the Empire penoil, it has rarely been seven*. The console-Uible 
— the slab of which is often of marble-- lends itself with peculiar 
adaptability to ornament, and, especially during the first half 
of the i8lh centurv which was its most distinguished and, 
artistically, its most satisfactor\ period, it was oftt*n of extreme 
grace and elegance. France was alwavs its natiiial home, and 
the Mobilier National and the great FrencJi palaces still contain 
many extremely ornate examples, in which fruPs and flowers, 
wreaths and scrolls, gildings and inlay mgs produce gorgeous 
yet homogeneous effects. Until the reign (d Louis XVI . console- 
tables were almost invariably gilded, but they then began to 
be painted usually in gns-perle, and by degrees they came to 
be manufactured m rose-wood and mahogany. Although much 
used in England the ( onsole has never been thoroughly acclima- 
tized tliere ; that it has always retained a foreign flavour is 
indicated by the fact that, unlike most other pieces of furniture, 
it has failed to commend itself to any but the richer classes. 

CONSOLIDATION ACTS. To “ consolidate ” (Lat. consohdare, 
from con-, together, and solidus, firm) is to press compactly 
together, put on a firm basis, and especially bring together into 
one strong whole, 'fhe practice of legislating lor small portions 
of a subject only at a time, which is characteristic of tlie English 
parliament, produces as a necessary conseijuence great confusion 
m the statute law. The acts 1 elating to any .subject oi importance 
or difficulty will be found to be scattered over many years, and 
through the operation of clauses partially reiieahng or amendmg 
former acts, the final sense of the legislature becomes enveloped 
m unintelligible or contradictory expressions. Where oppor- 
tunity offers, the law thus expressed m many statutes is 
sometimes recast m a single statute, called a Consolidation Act. 
Among such are acts dealing with the customs, stamps and 
stamp dutic.s, public health, weights and measures, sheriffs, 
coroners, county courts, housing, municipal corporations, 
libraries, trustees, copyhold, diseases of animals, merchant 
shipping, friendly societies, &c. These observations apply to 
the public general acts of the legislature. On the other hand, 
in settling private acts, such as those relating to railway and 
canal enterprise, the legislature always inserted certain clauses 
founded on reasons of public policy applicable to the business 
in question. To avoid the necessity of constantly re-enacting 
the same principles m private acts, their common clauses were 
embodied m separate statutes, and their provisions are ordered 
to be mcorporated in any private act of tlie description mentioned 
therein. Such are tlie Ixinds Clauses Acts, the Companies Clauses 
Acts and the Railways Clauses Acts. 

CONSOLS, an abbreviation of consohdated annmUes, a form 
of British government stock which originated m 1751. Consols 
now form the larger portion of the funded debt of the United 
Kingdom. In the progress of the national debt it was deemed 
expedient, on grounds which have lx3en much questioned, instead 
of bon owing at various rates of interest, according to the state 
of the market or the need and credit of the government, to offer 
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a fixed rate of interest, usually 3 or 3^ %, and as the market re*^ 
quired to give the lenders an advantage in the principal funded. 
Thus subscribers of £100 would sometimes receive £iso of 3 % 
stock. In 181 5, at the close of the French wars, a large loan was 
raised at as much as £174 3 % stock for £100. The low rate of 
interest was thus purely nominal, while the principal of the debt 
was increased beyond all due proportion. This practice began 
in the reign of George II., when some portions of the debt on 
which the interest had been successfully reduced were con- 
solidated into 3 % annuities, and consols, as the annuities were 
called, and other stocks of nominally low interest, rapidly increased 
under the same practice during the great wars. In times of peace, 
when the rate of money has enabled portions of the debt at a 
higher interest to be commuted into stock of lower interest, 
it has usually been into consols that the conversion has been 
effected. Temporary deficits of the revenue have been covered 
by an issue of ('onsols ; exchequer hills when funded have taken 
the same form, though not constantly or exclusively ; and some 
government loans for special purposes, such as the relief of the 
Irish famine and the expenditure in the Crimean and Boer Wars 
have been wholly or partly raised in consols. The consequence 
has been to give this stock a pre-eminence in the amount of 
the funded debt. See further under National Debt: United 
Kingdom, 

CONSORT (Lat. consors^ a companion), in general, a partner 
or associate, but more particularly a husband or wife. The word 
IS also used in conjunction with some titles, as queen consort,’’ 
“ prince consort.” Under the law of the United Kingdom, the 
queen consort is a subject, but has certain privileges. By 
the Treason Act 1351, the compassing and imagining her death 
is high treason, as is also the commission of adultery with her. 
With regard to the acquisition and disposal of property, the 
incurring of rights and liabilities under contract, suing and being 
sued, a queen consort is regarded as a feme sole (32 Henry VIII. 
V. 51, 1540 ; Private Property of the Sovereign Act 1800). The 
queen consort has her own ceremonial officers and appears 
in the courts by her attorney- and solicitor-general. At one 
time she had a revenue out of the demesne lands of the crown 
and a portion of any sum paid by a subject to the king in return 
for a grant of any office or franchise , this was termed aurum 
regifiae or queen-gold. Provision is now made for the queen 
consort by statute. When the husband of a queen consort dies 
she becomes a queen dowager. A queen dowager is not under 
the protection of the law of treason. It is said (Blackstone, 
Commentaries) that she cannot marry without the king’s licence, 
but this is doubtful. A queen regnant, holding the crown in 
her own right, has all the prerogatives of a sovereign. In the | 
four cases of queens regnant in English history, the husbands’ 
positions have each been different. When Queen Mary I. married 
Philip of Spain it was provided by every safeguard that words 
could suggest that the queen alone should exercise all the powers 
of the crown ; official documents, however, were to issue in their 
joint names. William III. occupied the throne jointly with 
his wife, Mary II. The husband of Queen Anne, George of 
Denmark, who was naturalized by act of parliament in 1689, 
occupied no definite position, and differed only from other 
subjects of the queen in the conditions of his naturalization. 
The position of Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the husband 
of Queen Victoria, was somewhat like that of Prince George of 
Denmark. A few^ days before his marriage he had been natural- 
ized as a British subject, and immediately after his marriage 
letters patent were issued, giving him precedence next to the 
queen. He had, however, no distinctive title, and the privileges 
and precedence he received were only by courtesy. As the patent 
which gave him precedence was inoperative outside the United 
Kingdom, certain difficulties occurred at foreign courts, and in 
order to settle these, the formal title of “ Prince Consort ” was 
conferred upon him by letters patent in 1857. 

CONSPIRACY (from Lat. consptrare, literally to breathe 
together, to agree, combine, and especially to form a secret plot), 
in English law, an agreement between two or more persons to 
do certain wrongful acts, wffiich may not, however, be punishable 


when committed by a single person, not acting in concert with 
others. The following are enumerated in text-books as the things, 
an agreement to do which, made between several persons, con- 
stitutes the offence of conspiracy {i) Falsely to charge another 
with a crime punishable by law, either from a mdicious or 
vindictive motive or feeling towards the party, or for the purpose 
of extorting money from nim ; (2) wrongfully to injure or pre- 
judice a third person or any body of men in any other manner ; 
(3) to commit any offence punishable by law; (4) to do any act 
with intent to pervert the course of justice ; (5) to effect a legal 
purpose with a corrupt intent or by improper means ; to which 
are added (6) conspiracies or combinations among workmen to 
raise wages. 

The division is not a perfect one, but a few examples under 
each of the heads will indicate the nature of the offence in English 
law. first, a conspiracy to charge a man falsely with any 
felony or misdemeanour is criminal ; but an agreement to pro- 
secute a man who is guilty, or against whom there are reasonable 
grounds for suspicion, is not. Under the second head the text- 
books give a great variety of examples, — e.g, mock auctions, 
where sham bidders cause the good.s to go off at prices grossly 
above their worth ; a conspiracy to raise the price of goods by 
spreading false rumours ; a conspiracy by persons to cause 
themselves to be reputed men of property, in order to deceive 
tradesmen. These examples show how wide the law stretches 
Its conception of criminal agreement. The third head requires 
no explanation. A conspiracy to murder is expressly made 
punishable by penal servitude and imprisonment (The Offences 
against the Person Act 1861). A curious example of conspiracy 
under the fourth head is the case in which several persons were 
convicted of conspiracy to procure another to rob one of them, 
so that by convicting the robber they might obtain the reward 
given in such cases. The combination to effect a lawful purpose 
with corrupt intent or by improper means is exemplified by 
agreements to procure seduction, &c. 

The most important question in the law of conspiracy, apart 
from the statute law affecting labourers, is how far things which 
may be lawfully done by individuals can become criminal when 
done by individuals acting in concert, and some light may be 
thrown on it by a short statement of the history of the law. In 
the early period of the law down to the 17th century, conspiracy 
was defined by the Ordinance of Conspirators of 1305 : — “ Con- 
spirators be they that do confedr or bind themselves by oath, 
covenant, or other alliance, that every of them shall aid the other 
falsely and maliciously to indite, or cause to indite, or falsely to 
move or maintain pleas, and also such as cause children within 
age to appeal men of felony, whereby they are imprisoned and 
sore grieved, and such as retain men in the country with liveries 
or fees to maintain their malicious enterprizes, and this extendeth 
as well to the takers as to the givers.” The offence aimed at 
here is conspiracy to indict or to maintain suits falsely ; and it 
was held that a conspiracy under the act was not complete, unless 
some suit had been maintained or some person had been falsely 
indicted and acquitted. A doctrine, however, grew up that the 
agreement was in itself criminal, although the conspiracy was 
not actually completed (Poulterer’s case, 1611). This developed 
into the rule that any agreement to commit a crime might be 
prosecuted as a conspiracy. A still further development of this 
doctrine is that a combination might be criminal, although the 
object apart from combination would not be criminal. The 
cases bearing on this question will he found arranged under the 
following heads, and in chronological order, in the Law of 
Criminal Conspiracies and Agreements , by R. S. Wright (Ixindon, 
1873) Combinations against government; combinations to 
defeat or pervert justice ; combinations against public morals 
or decency ; combination to defraud ; combination to injure 
otherwise than by fraud ; trade combinations. “ It is conceived,” 
says the author, '' that on a review of all the decisions, there is 
a great preponderance of authority in favour of the proposition 
that, as a ride, an agreement or combination is not criminal 
unless it be for acts or omissions (whether as ends or means) 
which would be criminal apart from agreement.” A dictum of 
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Lord Denman’s is often quoted as supplying a definition of 
conspiracy. It is, he says, eitlier a combination to procure an 
unlawful object, or to procure a lawful object by unlawful means ; 
but the exact meaning to be given to the word lawful ” in this 
antithesis has nowhere been precisely stated. A thing may be 
unlawful in the sense that the law will not aid it, although it may 
not expressly punish it. The extreme limit of the doctrine is 
reached in the suggestion that a combination to hiss an actor 
at a theatre is a punishable conspiracy. 

The application of the wide conception of conspiracy to trade 
disputes and to civil questions arising out of contracts for service 
is dealt with under the headings Labour Legislation. Strikes 
AND Lock-outs and Trade Unions. The criminal side is 
regulated by the Conspiracy and Protection to Property Act 
1875, which enacted that ‘‘ an agreement or combination by two 
or more persons to do, or procure to be done, any act in con- 
templation or furtherame of a trade dispute between employers 
and workmen shall not \yt indictable as a conspiracy, if such act 
committed by one person would not be punishable as a crime. 
When a person is convicted of any such agreement or combination 
to do an act which is punishable only on summary conviction, 
and IS sentenced to imprisonment, the imprisonment shall not 
exceed three months, or suCh longer period, if any, as may have 
been prescribed by the statute for the punishment of the said 
act when committed by one person.” The effect of the act of 
1875 in conjunction with the Employers and Workmen Act of 
the same year is that breach of contract between master and 
workmen is to be dealt with as a civil and not a.s a criminal case, 
with two exceptions. A person employed on the supply of gas 
and water, breaking his contract with his employer, and knowing, 
or having reasonable cause to believe, that the consequence of 
his doing so, either alone or in combination with others, will be 
to deprive the inhabitants of the place wholly or to a great extent 
of their supply of gas or water, shall be liable on conviction to a 
penalty not exceeding (20, or a term of imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three months. And generally any person wilfully and 
maliciously breaking a contract of service or hiring, knowing or 
having reasonable cause to believe that the probable conseciuences 
of his so doing either alone or in combination with others will be 
to endanger human life or cause serious bodily injury, or to expose 
valuable property whether real or personal to destruction or 
serious injury, shall be liable to the same penalty. By section 7 
every person who, with a view to compel an\ other person to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person has 
a legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and without 
legal authority, (i) uses violence to or intimidates such other 
person, or his wife and children, or injures his property ; or 
(2) persistently follows such other person about from place to 
place ; or (3) hides any tools, clothes or other property owned 
or used by such other person, or deprives him of or hinders him 
in the use thereof ; or (4) watches or besets the house or other 
place where such other person resides, or works, or carries on 
business, or happens to be, or the approach to such house or 
place ; or (5) follows such other person with two or more other 
persons, in a disorderly manner, in or through any stieet or road, 
shall be liable to the before-mentioned penalties. Of course a 
combination to do ari}' of these acts would be punishable as a 
conspiracy, as mentioned in section 3 above. 

Seamen are expressly exempted from the operation of this act. 
The exceptions as to contracts of service for the supply of gas 
and water, &c., were supported by the circumstances of the 
London gas stokers’ case in 1872. 

Conspiracy at common law is a misdemeanour, and the 
punishment is fine or imprisonment, or both, to which may be 
added hard labour in the case of any conspiracy to cheat and 
defraud, or to extort money or goods, or falsely to accuse of any 
crime, and to obstruct, pervert, prevent or defeat the cause of 
justice. Conspiracy to murder, whether the victim be a subject 
of the king or resident in his dominions or not, is, by the Offences 
against the Person Act 1861, punishable by penal servitude. 

United States.— The most generally accepted definition of 
conspiracy in the United States is “ a combination of two or 


more persons by some concerted action to accomplish some 
criminal or unlawful purpose, or to accomplish some purpose 
not in^ itself criminal or unlawful by criminal 01 unlawful 
means ” ; though in some states, e.g. Colorado, it is not 
conspiracy under the statute to do a lawful act in an unlawful 
way (Ltpschtlz v. People [i8g8] 25 Col, 261). In some states 
an overt act must be shown (NY. Pen. Code, § 171). This 
is so in the Federal Courts, Untied States v. McCord (72 Fed 
R. 159). Conspiracy out of the state to do any act which if 
done within the state would be tieason is punishable by im- 
prisonment not exceeding ten years {ibid. § 169). The United 
States Revised Statutes, § 5440, make any conspiracy to commit 
an act, declared by any law of the United States to be a 
crime, an offence against the United Stales, e.g. a conspiracy to 
plunder a wrecked vessel within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States {U.S. v. Sanche, 7 Fed. R. 715), 
conspiracy to violate the postal laws (Re Renkle [1903] 125 Fed. 
R. 996), to violate the revenue laws {V .S. v. 1 1904! 128 Fed 
R. 615). It IS not essential that the object be accomplished 
{Radford v. U.S. [1904] 129 Fed. R. 49). A conspiracy to depress 
the market price of stock by circulating false reports that the 
company was going into the hands of a leceivei is indictable 
under N.Y. Pen. Code, § 168 {People v. Goslin [1901] 67 N.Y. 
App. D. 16, affirmed 171 N.Y. 627). 

CONSTABLE, ARCHIBALD (1774-1827), Scottish publisher, 
was born on the 24th of February 1774 at Carnbee, Fife llis 
father was land steward to the earl of Kellie. In 1788 Archibald 
was apprenticed to Peter Hill, bookseller, of Edinburgh, but 
in 1795 he started m business for himself as a dealer in rare 
and curious books. He bought the Scots Magazine m 1801, 
and John Leyden, the orientalist, became its editor. In 1800 
Constable began the Farmer s Magazine^ and in November 1802 
he is.sued the first number of the Edinburgh Revteio, under the 
nominal editorship of Sydney Smith ; Lord Jeffrey, was, how- 
ever, the guiding spirit of the review, having as his associates 
Lord Brougham, Sir Walter Scott, Henry Hallam, John Playfair 
and afterwards Macaulay. Constable made a new departure 
in publishing by the generosity of hi.s terms to authors. The 
writers for the Edinburgh Reineiv were paid at an unprecedented 
rate, and Constable offered Scott 1000 guineas in advance for 
Marmion. In 1804 A. G. Hunter joined Constable as partner, 
bringing considerable capital into the firm, styled from that 
time Archibald Constable & Co. In 1805, jointly with Long- 
man & Co., Constable published Scott's Lav of the Last Minstrel^ 
and in 1807 Marmion, In 1808 a split took place between 
Constable and Sir Walter Scott, who transferred his business 
to the publishing firm of John Ballantvne & Co., for which he 
supplied the greater part of the capital. In 1813, however, a 
reconciliation took place. 1 'he publishing firm of Ballantyne 
was in difficulties, and Constable again became Scott’s publisher, 
a condition being that the firm ot John Ballantyne & Co. should 
be wound up at an early date, though Scott retained his interest 
in the printing business of James Ballantyne & Co. In 1812 
Constable, who had admitted Robert Cathcart and Robert 
Cadell as partners on the retirement of A. G. Hunter, purchased 
the copyright of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica, adding the 
supplement (6 vols., 1816-1824) to the 4tli, 5th and 6th editions 
(see Enc\ clopaedia). In 1814 he bought the copyright of 
Waverley. This was issued anonymously ; but in a short time 
12,000 copies were disposed of, Scott’s other novels following in 
quick succession. The firm also published the Annual Register. 
Through over-speculation, complications in Constable’s business 
arose, and in 1826 a crash came. Constable’s London agents 
stopped payment, and he failed for over £250,000, while James 
Ballantyne &: Co. also went bankrupt for nearly £90,000. Sir 
Walter Scott was involved in the failure of both firms. Constable 
started business afresh, and began in 1827 Constable s MisceUany 
of original and selected works . . . consisting of a series of original 
works, and of standard books republished in a cheap form, thus 
making one of the earliest and most famous attempts to popu- 
larize wholesome literature. He died on the 21st of July 1827. 
After Constable’s bankruptcy, Robert Cadell (1788-1849), who 
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hfli 4 been his partner, in eohjnnctiaii with Sir Walter. Scott, 
botifht from the i^ark>us publishers in whose hands they were, 
all Scott^s novels which had been issued up to that time, and 
began the issue of the forty-eight volume edition (1829-183^)^ 
The result of its publication was that the debt on Abbotsfcmi 
was redeemed, and that Cadell bought the estate of Ratho near 
Edinburgh, which he owned till his death on the 21st of January 
1849, 

Archibald Constable’s son, Thomas (1812-1881), was appointed 
in 1839 printer and publisher in iklinburgh to Queen Victoria, 
and issued, among other notable series, Constables Educaitonal 
Smes, and Cmstable'^s Fomgn Miscellany, In 1865 bis son 
Archibald became a partner, and when he retired in 1893 the 
firm continued under the name of T. & A. Constable. 

See also Archibald Co^utable and hi'> Litnary Ctn respondents, by 
his son Thomas Constable (3 vols , 1873) This book contains 
numerous contemporary notices of Archibald Constable, and vindi- 
cates him trom the exaggeration ol J. G. Lockhart and others. 

CONSTABLE, HENRY (1562-1613), English poet, was born 
in 1562. His father, Sir Robert Constable, was knighted by the 
earl of Essex in Scotland in 1570, and was the author of a work 
On the Ordering of a Camp, The poet went to St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree of HA. in 1580, He was 
(or now became) a Roman Catholic, and we hear of him next in 
Paris, whence in 1584 and 1585 he wrote to Wakingham letters 
which still exist, and which prove Constable to have been in the 
secret service of the English government. A later correspondence 
with Essex contains protestations of his loyalty. He was 
probably still abroad, when, in the autumn of 1592, a London 
publisher issued Dtam^ the praises of his Mistress in certain 
sweet sonnets^ by H. C , containing 23 poems A reissue of this 
pamphlet in T594 (misprinted 1584) was greatly enlarged, not 
merely by more sonnets which may or may not be Constable’s, 
but by eight poems which were certainly the work of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Published a few weeks after the Delia of Daniel, the 
original Diana of 1592 claims a very early place in the evolution 
of the Elizabethan sonnet In 1598 Constable was sent on a 
mission from the Pope to Scotland, the idea being that Jame.s VI. 
was to be supported in his claim to the English .succession on 
condition of his setting English Romanists free from the exist- 
ing disabilities. Constable’s mission came to nothing, and he 
entered the service of the king of France Later he asked for 
permission to return to England, but it was refused. In con- 
sequence of a surreptitious excursion to London, he was captured 
and imprisoned in the Tower in 1604. After a manhood spent 
in almost continuous exile, Henry Constable died at Li^e on 
the 9th of October 1613. The Diana was the only work printed 
in the poet’s life-time ; it was augmented from MS. sources by 
II. J. Todd, in 1813. His Spiritual Sonnets first appeared in 
1815, edited by Thomas Park Almost the only known pieces by 
Constable which are not sonnets are the song of “ Diaphenia,” 
and the beautiful pastoral canzone on “ Venus and Adonis,” 
contained in the England's Helicon of 1600. In 15^4 he prefixed 
four sonnets, addressed to the soul of Sir Philip Sidney, to that 
writer’s Apology of Poeir^L A prose work of devotion, The 
Catholic Moderator (1623), has been attributed to Constable. 
Who Diana was has never been determinetl, but it has been 
conjectured that she may have been Mary, countess of Shrews- 
bury, who was a distant cousin of the poet. The body of 
Constable’s writing is so small, and its authenticity so little 
supported by evidence, that it is rash to give a very definite 
opinion as to its character. But it is evident, from his undoubted 
productions, that he was much under the influence of the French 
poets of his time, particularly of Desportes, as well as of Petrarch 
and Sidney. That Shakespeare was acquainted with Constable’s 
poetry and admired it seems to be certain, and that he borrowed 
from it, “gives it,” as Mr Sidney T.ee has said, “its most lasting 
interest.” In the arrangement of his rhymes, Constable usually 
keeps closer to the Petrarchan model than Daniel and the other 
corttemporarv sonneteers are accustomed to do. (R G ) 

CONBtABlE, JOHN (1776-1837), English landscape painter, 
was bom at East Bergholt in Suffolk on the nth of June 1776. 


His father was a mart 0^ some including 

Dcdlmm and Flatford^ and two windmills, in which Joh^ . flw 
i second son, was set to work at the age of seventeen, after leaYW 
Dedlmm giiammar school. From boyhood be was devoted ( to 
painting, which he studied in his spare time in emrtpany with 
John Dunthnme, a local plumber and gksiier. While working 
thus he made the acquaintance of Sir George Beautnont, a medi- 
ocre painter but a keen patron of the arts,, and was inspired 
by the sight of Claude’s “ H^ar and Ishmael ” and by some 
drawings of Girtin which Sir George possessed. His passion for 
art increasing, he was allowed by his father to visit London 
m 1795 to consult the landscape-painter Joseph Farington, R.A. 
(1747-1821), who recognized his originality and gave him some 
technical hints. He also made tlie acquaintance of the engraver 
J. T. Smith, who taught him etching, and corresponded with 
him during the next few years, which were spent partly m 
London and partly in Suffolk. In 1797 he was recalled to work 
in his father’s counting-house at Bergholt, and it was not till 
Febniary 1799 that he definitely adopted the profession 1 of 
painting, and became a student at the Royal Academy. The few 
existing works of this period are heavy, clumsy and amateurish. 
Recognizing their faults. Constable worked hard at copying old 
masters ” to acquire execution.” The remedy was effective, 
for his sketches on a tour in Derbyshire in 180 1 show considerable 
freshness and accomplishment. In 1802 he exhibited at tlie 
Royal Academy, and was much helped and encouraged by the 
president, Benjamin West, who did him a further service by 
preventing him from accepting a drawing-mastership (offered 
by Archdeacon Fisher, of Salisbury), and thereby greatly 
stimulating his efforts. The manner of West appears strongly 
in the altarpiece painted by Constable for Brantham church in 
1804, but (kimsborough, the Dutch masters and Girtin are the 
predominant influences upon his landscape, especially Girtin in 
the year 1805, and in 1806, when he visited the Lake District. 
From 1806 to 1809 Constable was frequently engaged in painting 
portraits or in copying portraits by Reynolds and Hoppner. 
The effect on his landscape was great. He learned how to con- 
struct an oil painting, and the efforts of the next few years were 
devoted to combining this knowledge with his innate love of 
the fresh colour of nature. 

With the year i8ri began a critical period. He exhibited 
a large view of Dedham Vale, m which the characteristic features 
of his art appear for the first time almost fully developed, and he 
became attached to Miss Maria Bicknell. His suit was opposed 
by the lady’s relatives, and Constable’s apparently hopeless 
prospects drove him again to portrait- painting, in which he 
acquired considerable skill. It was not till the death of his 
father in 1816 that he was able to marry and settle in No. i 
Keppel Street, Russell Square, where a succession of works 
now well known were painted : “ Flatford Mill ” (1817), “A 
Cottage in a Cornfield,” and m 1819 “The White Horse,” which 
was bought by his great friend Archdeacon Fisher for £105, as 
was the “ Stratford Mill ” of 1820. In 1819 two legacies each 
of £4000 diminished his domestic anxieties, and his talent was 
recognized by his election in November to the associateship 
of the Royal Academy. The series of important works was 
continued by “ The Haywain ” (1821), “ A View on the Stour ” 
(1822), “ Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop’s Garden ” (1823), 
and “ The Lock ” (1824). This last year was a memorable one. 
“ The Hay warn ” was sold to a Frenchman, was exhibited at 
the louvre, and, after creating a profound sensation among 
French artists, was awarded a gold medal. In the following 
year “ The White Horse ” won a similar distinction at Lille. 
In 1825 he exhibited “ The Leaping Horse ” (perhaps his master- 
pieceL in 1826 “ The Cornfield,” m 1827 “ The Manne Parade 
and Chain Pier, Brighton,” end in 1828 “ Dedham Vale,” 

In 1:822 Constable had taken Farington’s house, 35 Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, but his wife’s failing health made him 
turn his attention to Hampstead, and after temporary occupa- 
tion first of 2 Lower Terrace and then of a house on Dowiishire 
Hill, he took No. 6 Well Walk, in 1827^ letting the greater part of 
his London house, bn 1828 his financial position was made 
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fi«?curc l«^at 3 y of ^ 7 opo 0 from Mr Bicknell, but the death 
of his wife tOwiards the end of the year was a shock from which 
he never wholly recovered. His election to membership of the 
Academy in the following year did not lessen his distress : he 
felt that the hondur had been delayed too long. His chief 
esdlibit In 18^9 was ** Hadleigh Castle/’ and this was succeeded 
by the great Salisbuny Cathedral from the Meadows ” (1831), 
‘^The Opening of Waterloo Bridge” (1832), which had been 
begun in 1817, Englefield House ” (1S33); “ The Valley Farm ” 
(1835), “ Hie Cenotaph ” (1836), and Arundel Mill and Castle ” 
(1837). Constable had long suffered from rheumatism and 
nervous depression, but his sudden death on the 31st of March 
1837 could be traced to no definite disease. He was buried in 
Hampstead churchyard, where his tomb may still he seen. 

In May 1838 his remaining works were sold at auction, but 
fetched very small prices. Many were bought in by his children, 
and through their generosity have passed to the English nation, 
as the national collections at Trafalgar Square, Millbank and 
South Kensington testify. Nowhere else can Constable’s art 
be studied completely or safely, since forgeries and imitations 
are common and have crept into the Louvre and other famous 
gallenes. Much of the power of his work survives in the noble 
series of mezzotints made after his sketches by David Lucas, 
and first issued in 1833. Though a commercial failure at the time 
of publication, this English Lafidscape series is now deservedly 
prized, as are the other plates which Lucas engraved after Con- 
btable. Constable himself made a few desultory experiments in 
etching, but they are of no importance. 

As already indicated, the mature art of Constable did not 
develop till after the year 1811, when he began to combine the 
fresh colour of nature, which he had learned to depict by working 
in the open air, with the art of making a picture, which he had 
learned from painting portraits and copying those of other 
masters. His development was unusually slow, and his finest 
work, with but few exceptions, was done between his fortieth 
and fiftieth years (1816--1826). During the last twelve years of 
his life his manner became more free, and the palette knife was 
constantly used to apply spots and splashes of pure (x>lour, so 
that his technkjue often suggests that afterwards employed by 
the Impressionists. Yet his direct influence upon French 
landscape has sometimes been overrated. When Constable 
first exhibited at the Salon in 1825 Theodore Rousseau, the 
pioneer of French naturalism, was only twelve years old, and the 
movement of 1830 was really originated in Franc-e by Gros and 
G^ricault, while in England the water-colour painters led the 
way. Constable’s death in 1837 removed the man and most of 
his work from the public eye lor another generation, and he 
became a famous shadow rather than a living force So Monet 
and the Impressionists, when they sought after the secret of 
painting air and sunshine, looked to Turner rather than to Con- 
stable, and in England the eloquence of Ruskin pointed in tlie 
same direction. 

Since the British nation came into the possession of a large 
portion of Constable’s pictures and sketches, his work has been 
better understood. Though limited in range of subject to the 
scenery of Suffolk, Hampstead, Salisbury and Brighton, his 
sketches express the tone, colour, movement and atmosphere 
of the scenes represented with unrivalled force and truthfulness, 
and modern criticism tends to rate their spontaneity above the 
deliberate accomplishment of his large finished works. His 
treatment of skies is specially notable. Here his early experience 
as a miller told in his favour. No one has painted English 
cloud effects so truthfully, or used them as a compositional 
quantity with so much skill. Though in looking at nature he was 
determined to see with his own eyes and not with those of any 
former master, he found that the science of his predecessors 
was necessary to him before his sketches could be translated 
into large pictures. In these pictures his vivid tones and fresh 
colour are grafted upon the formulae of Claude and Rubens, 
and it is a common error to regard Constable as an opponent of 
the great old masters. His pictures, like his writings and lectures, 
prove just the reverse. His dislike was reserved for the painters 
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who took their ideas from other painters instead of getting them 
directly from nature. 

AuTWOiUTtJis.— Ainoil« oWer books fjw (' R Memwa oj 

Life of John A, (London, 2ud ed 1845, 3id cd 

1806) (tlie classical work on the ‘'UOject) , and Ev^liAi Landscape 
Scenery^ a Series of h^oHy ,\fe:j:otinf Engravings on SteeL bv David 
Lucas y from pictares parnfed bv John Con stable y R.A (London, loho, 
1855). The largo woH un Constable and h^s Influence on lAinduape 
Pmnttngy by C. ]. Holmes conlains the only cliioiiologiCcAl 

Ciitalogue 01 Constable’s D<untuigs and sketches Leslie's biography 
has been adniilaliK n udered into h reach by M, L<^on Bazalgette 
(Paris, H Floury, 1005) (C. J.H.) 

CONSTABLE, SIR MARMADUKE (r. 1455-1518), English 
soldier, was descended from a certain Robert (d. 1216), lord 
of Flamborough, who was related to the Lacys, hereditary 
constables of Cliester, hence the surname of the family. A son 
of Sir Robert Constable (d. 1488), Marmaduke was in France 
with Edward IV. in 1475 and with Henry VII in 1492. He was 
sheriff of Staffordshire and Yorkshire, was in high favoui with 
Henry VTT. and Henry VIIL, and led his kinsmen and retainers 
to the battle of Flodden in 1513 He was twice married, and 
left several sons when he died on the 20th of November j^iH. 
In Flamborough church one may still read a rhyming epitaph 
describing Constable’s life and prowess. 

Sir Marmaduke’s eldest son, Sir Robert Con.stablc (r 1478- 
1537), helped Henry VII to defeat the Cornish reliels at Black- 
heath in 1407. In 1536, when the rising known as the Pilgrimage 
of Grace broke out in the north of England, Constable was one 
of the insurgent leaders, but towards the close of the year he 
submitted at Doncaster and was pardoned He did not share 
in the renewal of the rising which took place in January 1537 ; 
hut he relused the king’s invitation to proceed to London, and 
^vas arrested. Tried for treason, he was hanged at Hull in the 
following June. 

Sir Marmaduke’s sec'ond son, Sir Marmaduke Constable 
{i\ 1480-1545). was knighted after the battle of Flodden, and 
was at the Field of the ('loth of Gohl in 1520 He was a knight 
of the shire for Yorkshire and then for Warwickshire, and was 
a member of the Council of the North from 1537 until his death. 

Another noteworthy memlier of this family was the regicide, 
Sir William Constable (d. 1655), who was created a baronet in 
1611. A member of the Long Parliament, he fought with 
distinction among the imrlianientanans at Kdgehill : in 1644 
his militai*}^ enterprises in north Yorkshire were -v'erv successful, 
and later he guarded the king at (’ari.sbrooke, and was goveinor 
of (Gloucester. He was one of the king’s judges, was a member 
of the council of state under Cromwell, and died in London on 
the 15th of June 1655. 

CONSTABLE (O. Fr. cofinesiahle, Fr connelable, Med. Lat. 
comestabiUs, coneslabths , constahulaftnsy from the Lat. comes 
stabuhy count of the Stable), a title now confined to tlie lord 
high constable of Englan<l, the lord constable of Scotland, the 
constables of some royal castles in England, and to certain 
executive legal officials of inferior rank m Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The history of the constable is closely analogous to that of 
the marshal (g.v .) ; for just as the modem marshals, whatever 
their rank or office, are traceable both as to tlieir title and 
functions to the marescalcusy or master of the horse, of the 
Frankish kings, so the constable, whether he be a high dignitary 
of the royal court or a “ petty constaWe ” in a village, is derived 
by a logical e\'olution from the counts of the stable of the East 
Roman Emperors. 

The Byzantine comes sfabtdt rov crrafdko^) was in his 

origin sirr ply the imperial master of the horse, the head of the 
imperial stables, and a great officer of state. From the East the 
title was borrowed by the Frankish kings, and during the 
Carolingian epoch a comes siabidt was at the head of the royal 
stud, the marshals (marescalct) being under his orders. The 
office survived and expanded in France under the Capetian 
dynasty; in the nth century the constable has not only the 
general superintendence of the royal stud, but an important 
command in the army — though still under the orders of the 
seneschal,— and certain limited powers of jurisdiction. Prom 
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this time onward the office of constable tended, in France, 
continually to increase in importance. On the abolition of the 
scneschalship by King Philip Augustus in 1191, the constable 
succeeded to many of his powers and privileges. Thus in the 
13th century he claimed as of right the privilege of leading the 
vanguard of the army. Under Philip the Fair (1268-1314) he 
liegins to be invested with the military government of certain 
provinces as lieutenant of the king {locum tenens regts) j and, 
finally, in the 14th century, owing to the confusion of his high 
prerogatives as the royal lieutenant with his functions as con- 
stable, he is, as constable, recognized as commander-in-chief 
of the army. The French kings never allowed the office of 
constable to become hereditary, and in January 1627, after the 
death of Francois de Bonne, due de Lesdigui^res, the office was 
suppressed by royal edict. Napoleon created the office of grand 
constable for his brother Louis, and that of vice-constable for 
Marshal Berthier, but these were suppressed at the Restoration. 

The jurisdiction of the constable, known as the connitabUe et 
marichaussie de France, was held in fee until the abolition of the 
office of constable, when it became a royal court, without, 
however, changing its name. Henceforth it was nominally under 
the senior marshal of France, and all marshals had the right of 
sitting as judges ; but actually it was presided over by the 
lieuienani giniral with the Itenienani particulier and the procureur 
du roi as assessors. At first peripatetic, its seat was ultimately 
fixed at Paris, as part of the organization of the parlement. its 
jurisdiction, which included all military persons and causes, 
was somewhat vaguely extended to embrace all crimes of violence, 
&c., committed outside the jurisdiction of the towns; it thus 
came often into conflict with that of the other royal courts. 

The office of constable was not confined on the continent to 
France. The Gothic kings of Spain had their romiies stabtdi ; 
so did, later on, the kings of Naples, where the functions of this 
officer were much the same as in France. The great vassals of 
the French crown, moreover, arranging their households on the 
model of that of the king, had their constables, whose office 
tended for the most part to become hereditary. Thus the 
constableship of the county of Toulouse was hereditary in the 
family of Sabran, that of Normandy in the house of Crespin. 

In England the title of constable was unknown before the 
Conquest, though the functions of the office were practically 
those of the English staller. In the laws of Edward the Confessor 
the title constable is mentioned as the French equivalent for 
the English heretoga, or military commander {ductor exerettus). 
But among the great officers of the Norman-English court the 
constable duly makes his appearance as “ quartermaster-general 
of the court and of the army.’’ In England, however, where the 
office soon became hereditary, the constable never attained the 
same commanding position as in France, though the military 
duties attached to his office prevented its sinking into a mere 
grand serjeanty. He was not the superior of the marshal, the 
functions of the two offices being in fact hardly distinguishable. 
From the first, moreover, the title of constable was not confined 
to the constable proper, whose office in the reign of Stephen was 
made hereditary under the style of high constable (see Lord 
High Constable) ; for every command held under the supreme 
constabulana was designated by this name, and there were 
constables of troops, of castles, of garrisons and even of ships 
{constabularia navigti regts). Under the Norman and Angevm 
kings, then, the title had come to be loosely applied to any high 
military command. Its extension to officials exercising civil 
jurisdiction is not difficult to account for. In feudal society, 
based as this was on a militar)' organization, it is easy to see how 
the military jurisdiction of the constables would tend to encroach 
on that of the civil magistrates. The origin of the modern chief 
and petty constables, however, is to be traced to the Statute of 
Winchester of 1285, by which the national militia was organized 
by a blending of the military system with the constitution of 
the shires. Under this act a chief or high constable was appointed 
in every hundred ; while in the old tithings and villatat the 
village bailiff was generally appointed a petty constable, receiving 
1n addition to his old magisterial functions a new military office. 


From the time of Edward III. the old title of reeve or tithing-man 
is lost in that of constable, which represents his character as an 
officer of tlie peace as well as of the militia. The high and petty 
constables continued to be the executive legal officers in the 
counties unti^ the County Police Acts of 1839 and 1840 re- 
organized the county police. In 1842 an important statute was 
passed enacting that for the future no appointment of a petty 
constable, headtwough, borsholder, tifhing-mau, or peace 
officer of the like description should be made for any parish at 
any court leet, except for purposes unconnected with the pre- 
servation of the peace, and providing, as a means of increasing 
the security of persons and property, for the appointment by 
justices of the peace in divisional petty sessions of fit persons or 
their substitutes to act as constables in the several parishes of 
England, and giving vestries an optional power of providing 
paid constables. Under the acts of 1839 and 1840 the establish- 
ment of a paid county police force was optional with the justices. 
With the Police Act of 1856 this optional power became com- 
pulsory, and thenceforth the history of the petty constable in 
England is that of the police. In 1869 provision was made for 
the abolition of the old office of high constable (the High Con- 
stables Act 1869) and, as the establishment of an efficient police 
force rendered the general appointment of parish constables 
unnecessary, the appointment ceased, subject to the appointment 
by vestries of paid constables under the chief constable of the 
county (Parish Constables Act 1872). See further Police. 

“ Special constables ” are peace officers appointed to act on 
occasional emergencies when the ordinary police force is thought 
to be deficient. The appointment of special constables is for the 
most part regulated by an act of 1831. In the ab'^ence of 
volunteers the office is compulsory, on the appointment of two 
justices. The lord-lieutenant may also appoint special constables 
and the statutory exemptions may be disregarded, but voters 
cannot be made to serve during a parliamentary election. 
While in office special constables have all the power.s ot a common 
law constable, and in Tx)ndon those of a metropolitan police 
officer. 

In the United States, outside the larger towns, the petty 
constable retains much the same status as in England before 
the act of 1842. He still has a limited judicial power as con- 
servator of the peace, and often exercises various additional 
functions, such as that of tax-collector or overseer of the roads 
or other duties, as may be decided lor him by the community 
which appoints him . In the old colonial days the office, borrowed 
from England, was of much importance. The office of high 
constable existed also in Philadelphia and New York, in the 
latter town until 1830, and m some towns the title has been 
retained for the chief of the police force. 

See Du Cange, Glossaniim (cd Niort, 1883), s “ Comes Stabuh ” , 
R. Gneist, HiU. of the Eng. Constitution (trs. I-ondon, i8yi) , W. L 
Melville Lee, Hist, of Police tn England (T^ondon, 1901) ; Encycl. 
of the Laws of England, s “ Constable " (London, 1907) ; W. Stubbs, 
Constitutional Hist, of England (Oxford, 1875 1878) ; A. Luchaire, 
Manuel des institutions franpaises (Pans, 1892). (W. A. P.) 

CONSTANCE (Ger. Konstanz or Costnitz), a town in the grand- 
duchy of Baden, It is built, at a height of 1303 ft. above the 
sea, on the S. or left bank of the Rhine, just as it issues from 
the Lake of Constance to form the Untersee. The town com- 
municates by steamer with all tlie places situated on the shores 
of the Lake of Constance, while by rail it is 30 or 31 m, by one 
or other bank of the Rhine from Schafihausen (on the W.) 
and 22i m. aloi^ the S.W. shore of the lake from Rorschach 
(S.E.). In 1905 it numbered 24,8x8 inhabitants, mostly German- 
speaking and Romanists. A fine bridge leads north over the 
Rhine to one suburb, Petershausen, while to the south the town 
gradually merges into the Swiss suburb of Kreuzlingen. It is 
a picturesque little town, .with several noteworthy medieval 
buildings. The former cathedral church was mainly built 
1069-1089, but was later gothicized ; near the west end of th^ 
nave a plate in the floor marks the spot where Huss stood when 
condemned to death, while in the midst of the chpir is the brass 
which covered the grave of Roller t JSallam, bishop of Salisbury^ 
who died here in 1417, during the council. The old Dominican 
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convent, on dn island east of the town, is now turned into a 
hotel, but the buildings (especially the cloisters) are well pre- 
served. The 14th century Kaufhaus (warehouse for goods) was 
the scene of the conclave that elected Martin V., but the council 
really sat in the cathedral church. The town-hall dates from 
1592, and has many points of interest. In the market-place, 
side by side, are two houses wherein two important historical 
events are said to have taken place — in the “ Clastliaus zum 
Barbarossa ’’ Frederick Barbarossa signed the peace of Constance 
(1183), while in the house named “ zum Hohen Hafen” the 
emperor Sigismund invested Frederick of Hohenzollem with 
the mark of Brandenburg (1417). On tlie outskirts of the town, 
to the west, in the Briihl suburb, a stone marks the spot where 
Hus and Jerome of Prague were burnt to death. The Rosgarten 
museum contains various interesting collections. Constance is 
the centre of a brisk transit trade, while it has various factories 
and other industrial establishments. 

Constance owes its fame, not to the Roman station that 
existed here, but to the fact that it was a bishop’s see from the 
6th century (when it was transferred hither from Vmdonissa, 
near Brugg, m the Aargau) till its suppression m 1821, afteT 
having been secularized in 1803 and having lost, in 1814-1815, 
Its Swiss portions The bishop was a prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, while his diocese was one of the largest in Germany, 
including (shortly before the Reformation) most of Baden and 
Wurttemberg, and 12 out of the 22 Swiss cantons (all the region 
on the right bank of the Aar, save the portions included in 
the diocese of Coire) — in it were comprised 350 monasteries, 
1760 benefices and 17,000 priests. It was owing to this im- 
portant position that the see citv of the diocese was selected 
as the scene of the great reforming council, 1414-1418 (see below), 
which deposed all three rival popes, elected a new one, Martin V., 
and condemned to death by fire John IIuss (6ih of July 1415) and 
)erome of Prague (23rd of May 1416). In 1192 (some writers 
say in 1255) became an imperial free city, but the bishop 

and his chapter practically ruled it till the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Constance is the natural capital of the 'Fhurgau, so that 
when in 1460 the Swiss wrested that region from the Austrians, 
the town and the Swiss Confederation should have been naturally 
drawn together. But Constance refused to give up to the Swiss 
the right of exercising criminal jurisdiction in the Thurgau, 
which it had obtained from the emperor in 1417, while the 
Austrians, having bought Bregenz (in two parts, 1451 and 1523), 
were very desirous of securing the well-placed city for themselves. 
In 1530 Con.stance (whose bishop had been forced to flee in 1527 
to Meersburg, on the either side of the lake, and from that time 
the epi.scopal residence) joined, with Strassburg, Memmingen 
and Lindau, the Schmalkalden League. But after the great 
defeat of the Protestants in 1547, in the battle of Muhlberg, 
the city found itself quite isolated in southern Germany. The 
Austrians had long tried to obtain influence in the town, especi- 
ally when its support of the Protestant cause attracted the 
sympathy of the Swiss. Hence Charles V. lost no time, and in 
1548 forced it, after a bloody, though unsuccessful, fight on the 
bridge over the Rhine, not merely to surrender to the imperial 
authority and to receive the bishop again, but also to consent 
to annexation to the Austrian family dominions. Protestantism 
was then vigorously stamped out. In 1633 Coniitance resisted 
successfully an attempt of the Swedes to take it, and, in 1805, 
by the treaty of Pressburg, was handed over by Austria to 
Baden. 

See vS J. Capper, The Shores and Cities of the Bodensee (London, 
1881) ; G. Gsell-Fels, Der Bodensee (Munich, 1893) ; Bruckmann's 
lUugtnerte Reisefiihrcr ; E. Isscl, Die Reformation tn Konstanz 
(Freiburg i/B., 1898) ; F. X. Kraus, Du Kunstdenhmnler des Kreises 
Konstanz (Freiburg i/B , 1887) , J Laiblc, Geschirhte der Stadt 
Konstanz (Konstanz, 1896) , A. Maurer, Der Ohergan^ der Stadt 
Konstanz an das Haus Osterreuh (Fraucnfeld, 1904). (W. A. B. C ) 

CONSTANCE, COUNCIL OP. This council, convoked at the 
instance of the emperor Sigismund by Pope John XXIII. — 
one of the three popes l^etween whom Christendom was at the 
time divided-*-with the object of putting an end to the Great 
Schism of the West and reforming the church, was opened on 
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the 5th of November 1414 and did not close until the 22nd of 
April 1418. In spite of his reluctance to go to Constance, 
John XXI II., who succeeded Alexander V (the pope elected 
by the council of Pisa), hoped that the new council, while confirm- 
ing the work of the council of Pisa, would proclaim him sole 
legitimate pope and definitely condemn his two rivals, Gregory 
XII. and Benedict Xiil. But he was soon forced to renounce 
this hope So urgent was the need of restoring union at any cost 
that even prelates who had taken an active jiart m the work of 
the council of Pisa, such as Pierre d'Ailly, cardinal bishop of 
( ambrai, were forced to admit, in view of the fact that the 
decisions of that council had been and were still contested, that 
the only possible course was to reconsider the question of the 
union de novo, entirely disregarding all previous deliberations 
on the subject, and treating the claims of John and his two 
competitors with the strictest impartiality. Feebly supported 
by the Italians, by the majority of the cardinals, and liy the 
representatives of the king of France, John soon found himself 
m danger of being driven to abdicate. With the connivance of 
the duke of Austria he fled, first to Schaflhausen, then to Laufen- 
burg, Freiburg, and finally to Brcisach, m the hope oi escaping 
in Burgundian territor> ilie pressure exerted ujion him by the 
emperor and the fathers of the council. His flight, however, 
only precipitated events. Sigismund declared w^ar on the duke 
of Austria, and the fathers, determined to have their will earned 
out, drew up in their 4th and 5th sessions (30th of March and 6th 
of April 1415) a .set of decrees with the intention of justifying 
their attitude and putting the iugitke pope at their mercy. 
Interpreted in the most general sense, these decrees, which 
enacted that the council of Constance derived its power immedi- 
ately from Jesus Christ, and that every one, even the pope, was 
bound to obey it and every legitimately assembled general 
council in all that concerned faith, reform, union, &c., were 
tantamount to the overturning of the constitution of the church 
by establishing the superiority of the council over the pope. 
Their terms, however, could not fail to give rise to some ambiguity, 
and their validity was especially contested on the ground that 
the council was not ecumenical, since it represented at that 
date the obedience of only one of three rival popes. Neverthe- 
less, lohn, who had been abandoned by the duke of Austria and 
imprisoned in the castle of Radolfzell, near Constance, was 
arraigned, suspended and deposed (May 29th), and himself 
ratified the sentence of the council. 

Pope Gregory XU. was next required to renounce his rights, 
and this he did, with as much independence as dignity, through 
a legate, who previously convoked the council in the name of Ins 
master, and thus m some sort gave it the necessary confirmed 
authority. This was the regular extinction of the line of pontiffs 
who, if the validity of the election of Urban VI. on the 8th of 
April 1378 be admitted, had held the legitimate papacy for thirty- 
seven years. 

All that remained was to obtain the abdication of Benedict 
XIIL, the successor of the Avignon pojie Clement VIL, but 
the combined efforts of the council and the emperor were power- 
less to overcome the obstinacy of the Aragonese pope. It was 
m vain that Sigismund journeyed to Perpignan, and that the 
kings of Aragon, Castile and Navarre ceased to obey the aged 
pontiff. Abandoned by almost all his adherents Benedict found 
refuge in the castle of Peiiiscola on an impregnable rock overlook- 
ing the Mediterranean, and icmamed intractable. At the council 
proceedings were instituted against him, which ended at last on 
the 26th of ]uly 1417 in his deposition. In this sentence it is 
to be noted that the council of Constance was careful not to base 
itself upon the former decision of the council of Pisa. The action 
of the council of Constance in renewing the condemnation of 
the doctrines of Wycliffe pronounced at Rome in i4J3» 
condemning and executing John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
is dealt with elsewhere (see Wvcliffe; Huss, Jerome of 
Prague). Nor is it possible to mention iiere all the intrigues 
and quarrels that arose during three and a half years among 
the crowd of prelates, monks, doctors, simple clerks, princes 
and ambassadors composing this tumultuous assembly— perhaps 
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the greatest congress oi people Ae world has ever seen. From 
the outset, voting by count of heads had been superseded by 
voting according to nations, t.e, all questions were deliberated 
and settled in four distinct assemblies*— the Italian, the French, 
the German and tlie English,^— the decisions of the nations 
being merely ratified afterwards pro forma by the council in 
general congregation, and also, if occasion arose, in public session. 
These four groups, however, were of unequal importance, and 
thanks to this arrangement the English, although weakest in 
point of numbers, were able to exercise the same influence in the 
council as if they had formed a fourth of the votersr— the same 
influence, for instance, as the Italians, who had an imposing 
numerical force. This anomaly aroused lively protests, especi- 
ally in the l^ench group, after the battle of Agincourt had 
rekindled national animosity on both sides. The arrival of the 
Spaniards at Constance necessitating the formation of a fifth 
nation, Pierre d*AilIy availed himself of the opportunity to ask 
either that the English nation might be merg^ m the German, 
or that each great nation might be allowed to divide itself into 
little groups each equivalent to the English nation. It is not 
difficult to imagine the storms aroused by this indiscreet proposal ; 
and had not the majority of the Frenchmen assembled at Con- 
stance had the sagacity to refuse to uphold the cardinal of 
Cambrai on this point, the upshot would have been a premature 
dissolution of the council. 

Another source of trouble was the attitude of the empettw 
Sigismund, who, not content with protecting by his presence 
and as far as possible directing the deliberations of the “ Uni- 
versal Church,” followed on more than one occasion a policy 
of violence and threats, a policy all the more irritating since, 
weary of his previously assumed role of peacemaker between 
the Christian powers, he had abruptly allied himself with the 
king of England, and adopted an extremely hostile attitude 
towards the king of France. 

The reform which the council had set itself to effect v^as a 
subject the fathers could not broach without stirring up dis- 
sension : some stood out obstinately for preserving the status quo, 
while others contemplated nothing less than the transformation 
of the monarchical administration of the church into a parlia- 
mentary democracy, the sulxirdination of the sovereign pontiff, 
and the annihilation of the Sacred College. In view of these 
diffinilties, the opinion which tended to assure the success of one 
at least of the great tasks before the council, viz. the re-cstablish- 
ment of unity by the election of a single pope, finally prevailed 
in despite of Sigismund. The general reform on which the council 
had failed to come to an understanding had to be adjourned, and 
the council contented itself with promulgating, on the 9th of 
October 1417, the only reforming decrees on which an agreement 
could be reached. The principle of the periodicity of the coimcils 
was admitted ; the first was to assemble after the lapse of five 
years, the second within the next seven years, and subsequent 
councils were to meet decennially. In the event of a fresh 
schism, the council, which bound itself to assemble immediately, 
even without formal convocation, was to remain sole judge of 
the conflict. After his election the pope had to make a pro- 
fession of the Catholic faith, and give guarantees against arbitrary 
translations. Finally, the council pronounced in favour of the 
pope’s renunciation of the right to the movable property of j 
deceased prelates (spoltum) as well as of the right of procurations, i 
The execution of the surplus of the general reform of the church 
in Its head and members was left in the hands of the future 
pope, who had to proceed conjointly with the council, or rather 
with a commission appointed by the nations— in other words, 
once the new pope was elected, the fathers, conscious of their 
impotence, were disinclined to postpone their dispersion until 
the laborious achievement of the reform. They were weary of the 
business, and wished to be done with it. 

In order to rebuild the see of St Peter on a basis now cleared 
of obstacles, an attempt was made to surround the election of 

^ The English, who had hitherto been considered to form part 
of the (h'mian ‘^nation," were recognized as a separate nation at 
this council for the first time. 


the future pope with all the necessary guarantees. The authority 
of the cardinals, who were the only persons judicially invested 
with the ri^ht of electing the pope, emerged from the crisis 
through which the church had just passed in far too feeble and 
contested a condition to carry by its own weight the general 
assent. It was therefore decided that with the cardinals each 
nation should associate six delegates, and that the successful 
candidate should be required to poll two-thirds of the suffrages, 
not only in the Sacred College, but also in each of these five 
groups. The advantage of this arrangement was that the choice 
of the future pope would depend, not only on the vote of the 
cardinals, thus safeguarding tradition, but at the same time on 
the unanimous consent of the various nations, by which the 
adhesion of the whole Catholic world to the election would be 
guaranteed. There was, indeed, a danger lest the rivalries in 
the assembly might render it exceedingly difficult, not to say im- 
I possible, to obtain such unanimity. But at the end of three days 
the conclave resulted in the election of Cardinal Otto Colonna, 
who took the name of Martin V. (nth of November 1417), and 
the Great Schism of the West was at an end. 

To conform to the decrees of the council, the new pope drew 
up a project of reform with the concurrence of the fathers still re- 
maining at Constance, and subsequently made various reforming 
treaties or concordats with the nations of the council, which 
finally broke up after the 45th session, held on the 22nd of April 
14 iB. To all seeming the pope had admitted the canonicity of 
several of the decrees of Constance— for instance, he had submitted 
to the necessity of the periodical convocation of other councils ; 
but from his reticence on some points, as well as from his general 
attitude and some of his constitutions, it appeared that the 
whole of tl>e decrees of Constance did not receive liis unqualified 
approval, and without any definite pronouncement he made some 
reservations in the case of decrees which were detrimental to the 
rights and pre-eminence of the Holy Sec. 

See H. von dcr Hardt, Maf^num oecumemeum ConsianHense 
concilium (Frankfort, 1700); UlricU von Richental, Das Concilium- 
bitch zu Co)i%Uinz^ ed by Buck in the Bihliothek des liter. Vereins 
(Stuttgart, 1882) , H Fmkc, Porschuiif^en und Quellen zur Gesch, 
de^ Konstanzer ICanztls (Pa^lerbom, 1889), and Acta conciln Constant 
Hensts, vol. i. (Munster, tSq 6 ) ; N Valois, La France et le prand 
schisme d' Occident ^ vol. iv (Paris, 1902) (N. V ) 

CONSTANCE, LAKE OF (called by the Romans Lacus Brtgan- 
ttnus or lake of Bregenz, and now usually named in German 
Bodensee, as well as the ** Swabian Sea ”), the most extensive 
sheet of water m the Alpine region, after the Lake of Geneva. 
It IS situated on the north-east frontier of Switzerland, and is 
formed by the Rhine. Its shape is oblong, while at its north- 
western extremity it divides into two arms, the Untersee (from Con- 
stance to Stein-am-Rhein) and the Vberhngersee (running up to 
Ludwigshafen). The length of the lake from Bregenz to Stem- 
am-Rhem is 46 J m., while that from Bregenz to Ludwigsliafen 
is but 40 m. Its surface is 1309 ft. above sea-level, the greatest 
width IS m., and the greatest depth 827 ft. The area of the 
lake IS 204i sq. m., of which 8r J sq. m. have belonged to Switzer- 
land since 1803, the canton of Thurgau holding 59! sq. m. and 
that of St Gail 214 sq. m. Austria has held Bregenz, at the 
south-eastern angle of the lake, since 1451, while the north end 
of the lake belongs to Baden (Constance held since 1805), and 
bits of Its eastern shore form part of Wurttemberg (Friedrichs- 
hafen, formerly called Buchhorn, since i8io) and of Bavaria 
(Lindau since 1 805 ). The first steamer was placed on its waters in 
1824. Numerous remains of lake-dwellings have been found on 
the shores of this lake (see E. von Troltsch, Die Pfahlbauten 
des Bodmseegebieks, Stuttgart, 1902). (W A B C.) 

CONSTANS, JEAN ANTOINE ERNEST (1833- ), French 

statesman, was bom at Beziers. He began his career as professor 
of law, and in 1876 was elected deputy for Toulouse. He sat 
in the Left Centre and was one of the 363 of the i6th of May 
1877. Re-elected in October 1877, he joined Freycmet as 
minister of the interior in May i88o, holding this portfolio until 
the 14th of November 1881. On the 22nd of February 1889 he 
again assumed the same office in the Tirard cabinet. He became 
prominent as a stalwart opponent of the Boulangist party, 
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comtitutkig the senate a high couvt af justice, and taking police 
measures against the Ligue des patriotes. He resigned on the 
1st of March 1890, but his resignatian involved the fall of the 
cabinet, and he resumed his portfolio in the Freycinet cabinet 
on the 17th of March. On the 29th of December 1889 he had 
been elected senator by the department of the Haute*Garonne. 
He was violently attacked by the press and the Boulangist 
deputies, but did not resign until the Whole cabinet withdrew, 
on the 26th of February 1892. In December 1898 he was 
appointed ambassador at Constantinople. 

OOWSTAHT, BENJAMIN (i845-‘i903), French painter, was 
bom in Paris, and studied Under Cabanel. His first Salon picture, 

Hamlet et Ic Roi,” was hung in 1869, and he became at once 
one of the recognized modem masters in France. In addition 
to a number of subject^pictures, such as ‘*Trop Tard (1870), 
“Samson et Delilah ” (1871), and others taken from Moroccan 
studies, he was an eminent painter of portraits of some of the 
most prominent men and women of the day, one of his last being 
that of Queen Victoria (1900). He was a member of the Institut 
de France and received several French and foreign decomtions. 

CONSTANT DE REBECQUE^ HENRI BENJAMIN (1767-1830), 
French writer and politician, was bom at Lausanne on the 
25th of October 1767. His mother, Henriette de Chandicu, died 
at his birth ; and his father, Juste Arnold de Constant, com- 
manded a regiment in the Dutch service. After a good private 
education at Brussels, he was sent to Oxford, and thence to 
Erlangen ; a subsequent residence at Edinburgh and the relations 
there fomed with prominent Whigs profoundly influenced his 
political views. He returned to Switzerland in 1786, and in 
the next year visited Paris, where he met Madame de Charri^re, 
a Dutchwoman who had married into a Swiss family with which 
his own was connected. Madame de Charri^re, although twenty- 
seven years older than Constant, l>ecame his mistress, and the 
liaison, an affair possibly more of the intellect than of the heart, 
lasted until 1796, when Constant became intimate with Madame 
de Stael. After an escapade in England in 1787, he spent two 
months with her at Colombier before becoming, in deference to 
his father’s wishes, chamberlain at the court of Charles William, 
duke of Brunswick, where in 1789 he married one of the ladies- 
in-waiting, Wilhelm ina, Baroness Chramm. The duke’s share 
in the coalition against France made his service incompatible 
with Constant’s political opinions, which were already definitely 
republican, and, on the dissolution of his marriage in 1794, 
he resigned his post. Meanwhile his father had been accused 
of malversation of the funds of his regiment ; Benjamin helped 
him with his defence, with the result that he was finally ex- 
onerated and restored to the seiwice with the rank of general. 

Constant, who had met Madame de Stael at Lausanne in 1 794, 
followed her in the next year to Pans, whei’e he rapidly became 
a personage in the moderate re|;)ubUcan circle which met in her 
salon; and by 1796 he had established with her intimate 
relations, which, in spite of many storms, endured for ten years. 
In 1796 he published two pamphlets in defence of the Directory 
and against the counter-revolution, la farce du gouverne- 
ment actuel et de la necesstU de se ralher ” and “ Des reactions 
palitiques.^^ He was one of the promoters of the constitutional 
club of Salm, formed to counterbalance the royalist club of 
Clichy, and he supported Btirras in 1797 and 1799 in the coups 
feiat of 18 Fructidor, and of 18 Brumairc. In December 1799, 
he was nominated a member of the Tribunate, where he showed 
from the outset an independence quite unacceptable to Napoleon, 
by whom he was removed in the “ creaming of that assembly 
in 1802. His incessant opposition was attributed partly to his 
association with Madame de Staiil, whose salon was a centre 
for those disaffected ftom the Napoleonic regime, and in 1803 
he followed her into exile. After M. de Staels death in 1802, 
there was no longer any obstacle to tlieir marriage, but Madame 
dc Stael was apparently unwilling to change her name. Much 
of Constant’s time was spent witli her at Coppet ; but he also 
made long sojourns at Weimar, where he mixed in tlie Goethe- 
Schiller circle, and accumulated material for the great work on 
religion which he had begun, so far back as 1787, at Colom- 
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bier. His relations with Madame de Stael became more and 
more difficult, and in 1808 he secretly mamed Charlotte von 
Hardenberg, whom he had known at Brunswick, and whose 
divorce from her second husband, General Dutertre, he had 
secured. Even his marriage, which did not prove a happy one, 
ws insufficient to cause an entire breach with (x>rinne, who 
insis^ on his return to Coppet for a short time. In 1811, while 
residing with his wife’s relations at Hardenberg, near Gdttingen, 
he was brought into contact with German mysticism, which 
considerably modified his earlier sceptical views on religion. 

The Napoleonic reverses of 1813 brought him back to politics, 
and in November he published at Hanover his De Vesprtt de 
conquHe ei de Vusurpation dans leurs rapports avec la amhsation 
europeenne, directed against Napoleon. He also entered into 
relations with the crown prince of Sweden (Bemadotte), who 
conferred on him the order of the Polar Star. On his return 
to Paris, during its occupation by the allied sovereigns, he was 
well received by the emperor Alexander I. of Russia, and resumed 
his old place in the Liberal salon of Madame de Stael In a senes 
of pamphlets he advocated the principles of a LilDcral monarchy 
and the freedom of the press. At this point began the second 
great attachment of his life, his unfortunate infatuation for 
Madame R^camier, under whose influence he committed the 
worst blunder of his political career. At the liegmiung of the 
Hundred Days he had violently asserted in the Journal dc^ 
debats his resolution not to be a political turncoat, and had left 
Paris. Attracted by Madame Recamier, he soon returned, and 
after an interview with Napoleon on the loth of April, he became 
a supporter of his government and drew up the Acte consiitur 
honnel. The return of Louis XVI II. drove him into exile. In 
London m 1815 he published Adolphe, one of the earliest examples 
of tile psychological novel. It had been written in 1807, and 
is intrinsically autobiographical ; that Adolphe represents 
Constant himself there is no dispute, but ElU?nore probably 
owes something both to Madame de Charntre and Madame 
de Stafcl. In 1816 he was again in Pans, advocating Lil^eral 
constitutional principles. He founded in 1818 wiih other 
Liberal journalists the Mtnerve franfaise and in 1820 La 
Renommee. In 1819 he was returned to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and proved so formidable an opponent that the government 
made a vain attempt to exclude him from the Chamber on the 
ground of his Swiss birth. Perhaps the greatest seivice he 
rendered to his party was his consistent advocacy of the freedom 
of the press, At the outbreak of the revolution of 1830 he was 
absent from Pans, having undergone an operation, but he re- 
turned at the request of Jvafayette to take his share in the 
elevation of Louis Philippe to the throne. On the 27th of August 
he was made president of the council of state, but he died on 
the 8lh of December of the same year. During his later years 
he had been a cripple in consefjuence of a fall in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and he fought the last of his many duels sitting in 
a chair. After the death, in 1817, of Madame de Stael, whom 
he continued to visit daily until the end, he had ceased to go into 
society, giving himself up to his passion for play. To pay his 
gambling debts he accepted a gift of 200,000 francs from Louis 
Philippe, thus affording a ready handle to his enemies. The 
failure of his candidature for the Academy in 1830 is said to 
have been a shock to his enfeebled healtli. 

Constant’s political career was spoiled by his liaison with 
Madame de Stael, and at the Restoration was further disturbed 
by his unreturned passion for Madame Recamier. His defects 
as a debater were not compensated entirely by the excellence 
of his set speeches ; but his wide culture and powerful intellect 
were bound to leave their mark on affairs. His political in- 
consistencies were more apparent than real, for there was no 
break in his advocacy of Liberal principles. His best writing 
is to be found in his journalism and correspondence (only a 
small part of which has been published), rather than in his more 
pretentious political pamphlets. 

In the most important of his writings, De la religion consideree 
dans sa source, ses formes, et ses develop pemenis (5 vols., 1835- 
1831), he traces the successive transformations of the religious 
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sentiment imperishable under its varying forms. Besides 
Adolphe^ in its way as important as Chateaubriand’s Heniy he 
left two other sketches of novels in MS.> which are apparently 
lost. His political tracts were collected by himself as, Collection 
compute des ouvrages publUs ^ur la France, formant une 
espece de cours de politique constitution nelle (4 vols., 1818-1820), 
as were his Discours d la Chambre des DepuUs (2 vols,, 1827). 

Aitthorities.— S ee Constant’s Cahter rouge, published hrst m 
1007, containing hm autobiography from 1767 to 1787; Journal 
tnttme (1804-1816), re-odited with the LeUres d sa famille by D. 
Melegari m 1895 ; the scmi-autobiographical Adolphe : his letters 
to Madame de Cbarri^re ; to Madame R6camier, edited by Madame 
Lcnormant m 1882 His ordinary diary has disappeared, with his 
lettois to his wiie and to Madame de Staiil. See further an article 
liy Lodve-Veimars in the Revue des deux mondes (ist January 1853) ; 
ll Caslillc, B, Constant (18^9) ; the Reminiscences of J. J. Coiilmann 
U vols., 1862-1869) , ^1 Herriot, Madame de Ricamter et ses amts 
(1904) , Samte-Beuv^e m Dermers portraits httiratres (B. Constant 
and Madame do Chambre), Causenes du lundt (vol. xi,), Nouveaux 
lundis (vol. i ) ; E. Faguet, Pohtiques et morahste^ du XIX^ sUcle 
(jAre 1891) ; P. Godet, Madame de Charnhre et ses amis 

(Geneva, 1905) ; L Michon, Le Gouvernement parlementatre sous la 
Restauration (1905), containing an analysis of the more nm>ortant 
of Constant’s political writings ; \^ Giachant, Benjamin Constant 
sons Voeil du guet (1906), containing an account of his relations with 
the police, also his correspondence with Faunel ; G Riidler, La 
Jeunesse de B, Constant, and Bibliographic critique (1909) 

CONSTANTIA, a district of Cape Colony, in the Cape peninsula, 
noted for the excellent quality of its wines, the best produced 
in South Africa. The government wine farm, Groot Constantia, 
10 m. S. of Cape Town, contains over 150,000 vines. This and 
the adjacent farm of High Constantia are the only farms on 
which the vines yielding the finest wines flourish. The district 
IS also celebrated for the excellence of the fruit it yields. Groot 
Constantia House is a good example of the Dutch colonial 
dwelling-houses of the 17th century. It was built {c. 1684) 
by the governor Simon van der Stcll, and named in honour of 
his wife Constance. Van der Stcll also laid out the vineyard, 
which soon attained a wide reputation. Old Cape Colony, by 
Mrs A, F. Trotter (London, 1903), contains a plan and sketches 
of Groot Constantia. 

CONSTANTINE, the name of several Roman and Later Roman 
emperors, 

Constantine L, known as “ The Great ” (288 ?-337), Roman 
emperor — Flavius Valerius Constantinus,^ — was born on the 27th 
of February, probably in a.d, 288, ^ at Naissus (the modern Nish) 
in Upper Moesia (Servia). Pie was the illegitimate son of Con- 
stantins 1 . and P'lavia Helena (described by St Ambrose as an 
innkeeper). His father, already a distinguished officer, soon 
afterwards became praefectus praetor 10, and in 293 was raised to 
the rank of Caesar and placed in command of the western 
provinces. While still a boy, Constantine was sent — practically 
as a hostage — to the Eastern court. He accompanied Diocletian 
to the East in 302, was invested with the rank of tribunus prtmi 
ordtnis and served under Galerius on the Danube. In 305 
Diocletian and Maximianus abdicated, and Constantius and 
Galerius became Augusti, while Severus and Maximinus Daia 
attained the rank of Caesares. Constantius now demanded 
from Galerius the restoration of his son, which was unwillingly 
granted ; indeed, we are told that Constantine only escaped from 
the court of Galerius by flight, ^nd evaded pursuit by carrying of! 
all the post-horses ! He traversed Europe with the greatest 
possible speed and found his father at Bononia (Boulogne), on the 
point of crossing to Britain to repel an invasion of Picts and Scots. 
After gaining a victory, Constantius died at Eboracum (York), 
and on the 25th of July 306, the army acclaimed his son as 
Augustus. Constantine, however, displayed that union of deter- 
mination and prudence which the occasion required. He 
accepted the nomination of the army with feigned reluctance and 
wrote a carefully-worded letter to Galerius, disclaiming responsi- 
^ The praenomina Lucius, Marcus and Gams are found m various 
inscriptions. In reality Constantine, like his father and successors, 
bore no praenomen 

® His age at death is variously stated at 62 (Aur. Viet ), ^ (Epit. 
de Gaos), 64 (Euseb ), 65 (Zonaras and Socrates) and 66 (E^utrop ) 
years. Seeck has shown that these statements are false, and that 
Constantine was born in or about the year 288 a.d. 
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bility for the action of the troops, but requesting recognition as 
Caesar— a position to which he might naturally aspire on the 
elevation of Severus to the rank of Augustus. Galerius was not 
in a position to refuse the request, in view of the temper of the 
western army^ and for a year Constantine bore the title of Caesar 
not only in his own provinces, but in those of the East as well. 
He fought with success against the Franks and Alamanni, and 
reorganised the defences of the Rhine, building a bridge at 
Colonia Agrippina (Cologne). The rising of Maxentius {q^v.) 
at Rome (Oct. 28), .supported by his father Maximianus 
led to the defeat and capture of the western Augustus, Severus 
{qcD , ). Maximianus thereupon recognized Constantine as Augustus 
(a.d. 307) ; their alliance was confirmed by the marriage of 
Con.stantine with Fausta, the daughter of Maximianus, and the 
father and son-in-law held the consulship, which, however, was 
not recognized in the East Galerius now invaded Italy, but 
was forced by a mutiny of his troops to retire from the gates 
ol Rome. Maximianus urged Constantine to fall upon the flank 
of his retreating army, but he once more showed his determina- 
tion to tread the strict path of legitimacy. Maximianus, after the 
failure of his attempt to depose his son Maxentius, was forced 
to seek reluge with Constantine, and became a quantiti negligeable. 
In 308 Diocletian and Galerius held a conference at Carnuntum 
and determined to annul the actions of the Western rulers. 
Maximianus was set aside, Licinius invested with the purple 
as Augustus of the West (Nov. ii), while the title filius Angus- 
torum was conferred upon Constantine and Maximinus Daia, and 
the former was destined for a first consulship (that of 307 being 
passed over) for 309. Constantine, with his customary union 
of prudence and decision, tacitly ignored this arrangement ; 
he continued to bear the title of Augustus, and in 309, when he 
himself was proclaimed consul (with Licinius) in the East, no 
consuls were recognized in his dominions. In 310, while Con- 
stantine was engaged in repelling an inroad of the Franks, 
Maximianus endeavoured to resume the purple at Arelate (Arles). 
Constantine returned in haste from the Rhine, and pursued 
Maximianus to Massilia, where he was captured and put to death.^ 
Since Constantine’s legal title to the Empire of the West rested 
on his recognition by Maximianus, he had now to seek for a new 
ground of legitimacy, and found it in the assertion of his descent 
from Claudius Gothicus {q,v.), who was represented as the father 
of Constantius Chlorus.’* 

Constantine’s patience was soon rewarded. In 31 1 Galerius 
died, and Maximinus Daia (who had assumed the style of 
Augustus in 310) at once marched to the shores of the Bosporus 
and at the same time entered into negotiations with Maxentius. 
This threw Licinius into the arms of Constantine, who entered 
into alliance with him and betrothed his half-sister Constantia 
to him. In the spring of 312 Constantine cros.sed the Alps, 
before Maxentius, who had been obliged to suppress the rebellion 
of Domitius Alexander in Africa, had completed his preparations. 
The force he commanded was of uncertain strength ; according 
to his Panegyrist (who may have underrated it) it consisted of 
about 25,000, according to Zonaras of nearly 100,000 men. 
He stormed Susa, defeated Maxentius’s generals at Turin and 
Verona, and marched straight for Rome. This bold and almost 
desperate move, which contrasted strongly with Constantine’s 
usual caution, and seemed to court the failure which had befallen 
Severus and Galerius, was, it would seem, the result of an event 
which, as told in Eusebius’s Life of Constantine, takes the form 
of a conspicuous miracle — the Vision of the Flamii^ Cross 
which appeared in the sky at noonday with the legend ’Ev rovTifi 
vUa ('‘ By this conquer '’), and led to Constantine’s conversion 
to Christianity. Eusebius professes to have heard the story from 
the lips of Constantine ; but he wrote after the emperor’s 

^ The story told in the De morttbus persecutorum (cap 30) of a later 
conspiracy of Maximianus, which failed owing to the fidelity of 
Fausta, is most probably a fiction. 

* Such IS the primary version of the story, implied in the Seventh 
Panegyric of Eunemus, delivered at Trier in ad. 310. It would 
seem that when Christian sentiment was oflended by the illegitimate 
origin ascribed to Constantius, the story was modified and Claudius 
became his uncle. 
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death, and it was evidently unknown to him in the shape given 
above when he wrote the Ecclesiastical History, The autlior of 
the De mortibus pcrsecutarum, whether Lactantius or another, 
was a well-informed contemporary, and he tells us that the 
sign was seen by Constantine in a dream ; and even Eusebius 
supplements the vision by day with a dream m the following 
night. In any case, Constantine, who may have l^een impressed 
by the misfortunes which had befallen the mor^ strenuous 
opponents of Christianity, adopted the monogram ^ as his 
device ^ and staked his all on the issue. 

Maxentius, trusting in superiority of numbers, —he is said to 
have had 170,000 infantiy and 18,000 cavalry at his disposal, 
but this total probably includes the forces defeated by Con- 
stantine in Northern Italy — marched out of Rome and prepared 
to dispute the passage of the Tiber at the Pons Mulvius (Ponte 
Molle), beside which a bridge of boats was constructed. Our 
authorities give no satisfactory account of the battle which 
followed, and Aurelius Victoi places it at Saxa Rubra, a state- 
ment accepted by Moltke and other modern authorities. It 
is more probable, as Seeck has shown, that while the head of 
Maxentius’s column may have reached Saxa Rubra(which is some 
miles to the north of the Mulvian Bridge on the Via Flaminia), 
Constantine, by a rapid turning movement, reached the Via 
Cassia and attacked Maxentius’s rearguard at the bridge, ^ 
forcing him to fight in the narrow space between the hills and 
the Tiber. The army which Constantine had been training for 
SIX years at once proved its superiority. The Gallic cavalry 
swept the left wing of the enemy into the Tiber, swollen with 
autumn rams, and with it perished Maxentius, owing, as was 
said, to the collapse of the bridge of boats (Oct. 28). The 
remainder of his troops surrendered at discretion and were 
incorporated by Constantine in the ranks of his army, with the 
exception of the praetorian guard, which was finally disbanded. 

Thus Constantine became undisputed master of Rome and 
the West, and Christianity, although not as yet adopted as the 
official religion, secured by the edict of Milan toleration through- 
out the Empire. This edict was the result of a conference 
between Constantine and Licinius in 313 at Milan, where the 
marriage of the latter with Constantia took place. Constantine 
was forced to recognize Licinius’s natural son as his heir. In the 
course of the same year Licmius defeated Maximinus Daia, 
who perished at Tarsus by his own hand. In 314 war broke out 
between the two Augusti, owing, as we are told, to the treachery 
of Bassianus, the husband of Constantine’s sister Anastasia, 
for whom he had claimed the rank of Caesar. After two hard- 
won victories Constantine made peace, Illyncum and Greece 
being added to his dominions. Constantine and Licmius held 
the consulship in 315, in which year the former celebrated his 
decennalia^ and on the ist of March 317 Constantine’s two sons 
and Licmius’s bastard were proclaimed Caesars. 

Peace was preserved for nearly nine years, during which 
the wise government of Constantine strengthened his position, 
while Licinius (who resumed the persecution of the Christians 
in 321) steadily lost ground through his indolence and cruelty. 
Great armaments, both military and naval, were called into 
being by both emperors, and in the spring of 324 ^ Licinius 
(whose forces are said to have been superior in numliers) declared 
war. He was twice defeated, first at Adrianoplc (July i) and 
afterwards at Chrysopolis (Sept. 18), when endeavouring to 
raise the siege of Byzantium, and was finally captured at Nico- 
media. His life was spared on the intercession of Constantia 
and he was interned at Thessalonica, where he was executed in 
the following year on the charge of treasonable correspondence 
with the barbarians. 

^ The name lahanm, given to the military standards bearing 
the monogram, is of unexplained origin. Lactantius says that the 
symbol was used on the shields of Constantine’s troops. 

® That the battle was called after the Milvian bridge is indicated 
by a rehef and inscription from Cherchel (C./.L. viii 935b). 

* It has been disputed whether the final struggle between Con- 
stantine and Licinius took place in a d, 32 j or 324 ; but the formulae 
employed in the dating of Egyptian papyn seem to point to the latter 
year (see Comptes^rendus de Vacaaimte des %nscttpttonSy 1906, p. 
231 ff.). 
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Constantine now reigned as sole emperor in East and West. 
He presided at the council of Nicaea (see under Nicaea anil 
Council) in 325 ; in the same year he celebrated his Viemnaha 
in the East, and m 326 repeated the celebration m Rome. 
Whilst he was in Rome his eldest son, Crispus, was banished 
to Pola and there put to death on a charge brought against him 
by Fausta. Shortly afterwards, as it would seem, Constantine 
became convinced of his innocence, and ordered Fausta to be 
executed. The precise nature of the circumstances remains a 
mystery. 

In 326 ComUintine determined to remove tlie seat of empire 
from Rome to the East, and before the close of the year the 
foundation-stone of Constantinople was laid. At least two other 
sites — Sardica and Troy — were considered before the emperor’s 
choice fell on Byzantium. It is very probable that this step 
was connected with Constantine’s decision to make Christianity 
the olficial religion of the empire. Rome was naturally the 
stronghold of paganism, to which the great majority of the 
senate clung with fervent devotion. Constantine did not wish 
to do open violence to this sentiment, and therefore resolved to 
found a new capital for the new empire of his creation. He 
announced that the site had been revealed to him in a dream ; 
the ceremony of inauguration was performed by Christian 
ecclesiastics on the nth of May 330, when the city was dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin. 

In 332 ('onstantine was called in to aid the Sarmatians against 
the Goths over whom his son gained a great victory on the 
20th of April. Two years later there was again fighting on 
the Danube, when 300,000 Sarmatians were settled in Roman 
territory. In 335 a rebellion in Cyprus gave Constantine an 
excuse for executing the younger Licinius In the same year 
he earned out a partition of the empire between his three sons 
and his two nephews, Delmalius and llannibalianus. The last 
named received the vassal-kingdom of Pontus with the title of 
rex reguniy while the others ruled as Caesars m their several 
provinces. Constantine, how'ever, retained the supieme govern- 
ment, and in 335 celebrated his tricennaha. Finally, m 337, 
Shapur (Sapoi) II of Persia asserted his claim to the provinces 
conquered by Diocletian, and war broke out. Constantine was 
preparing to lead his army in person, when he was taken ill, 
and after a vam trial of the baths at Helcnopolis, died at Ancy- 
rona, a suburb of Nicomedia, on the 22nd of May, having received 
Christian baptism shortly before at the hands of Eusebius. He 
was buried in the church of the Apostles at Constantinople. 

It has been said by Stanley that Constantine was entitled to 
be called “ Great ” in virtue rather of what he did than of what 
he was ; and it is true that neither his intellectual nor his moral 
qualities were such as to earn the title. His claim to greatness 
rests mainly on the fact that he divined the future which lay 
before Christianity, and determined to enlist it in the service 
of his empire, and also on his achievement in completing the 
work begun by Aurclian and Diocletian, by which the (juasi- 
constitutional monarchy or “ Pnncipate ” of Augustus was 
transformed into the naked absolutism sometimes called the 
“ Dominate.” There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
Constantine’s conversion to C'hnstianity, although we may not 
attribute to him the fervent piety which Eusebius ascribes to 
him, nor accept as genuine the discourses which pass under his 
name. The moral precepts of the new religion were not without 
influence upon his life, and he caused his sons to receive a 
Christian education. Motives of political expediency, howevei, 
caused him to delay the full recognition of Christianity as the 
religion of the state until he became sole ruler of the empire, 
althou^n he not merely secured toleration for it immediately 
after his victory over Maxentius, but intervened ill the Donatist 
controversy as early as 313, and presided at the council of Arles 
in the following year. By a series of enactments immunities 
and privileges of various kinds were conferred on the Catholic 
Church and clerg>^ — heretics being specifically excluded — 
and the emperor’s attitude towards paganism gradually revealed 
itself as one of contemptuous toleration. From being the 
established religion of the state it sank into a mere supersUiio. 
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At the same time its rites were allowed to subsist except where 
they were held to be subversive of morality, and even in the 
closing years of Constantine's reign we find legislation in favour 
of the municipal flammes and coUegia. In 353, or later, a cult 
of the Gens Flavia, as the Imperial familj^ was called, was 
established at Hispellum (Spello); the offiering of sacrifices in 
the new temple was, however, strictly prohibited. Nor was it 
until after Constantine’s final triumph over Licinius that pagan 
symbols disappeared from the coinage and the Christian mono- 
gram (which had already been used as a mint mark) became 
a prominent device. From this time forward the Arian con- 
troversy demanded the emperor’s constant attention, and by 
his action in presiding at the council of Nicaea and afterwards 
pronouncing sentence of banishment against Athanasius he not 
only identified himself more openly than ever with Cliristianity, 
but showed a determmation to assert his supremacy in eccle- 
siastical affairs, holding no doubt that, as the office of ponitjex 
maximus gave him the supreme control of religious matters 
throughout tlie empire, the regulation of Christianity fell within 
his province* In this matter his discernment failed him. It 
had been comparatively easy to apply coercion to the Donatists, 
whose resistance to the temporal power was not wholly due t > 
spiritual considerations,^ but was largely the result of less pure 
motives ; but the Arian controversy raised fundamental issues, 
which to the mind of Constantine appeared capable of com- 
promise, but in reality, as Athanasius rightly discerned, disclosed 
vital differences of doctrine. The result foreshadowed the 
process by which the church which Constantine hoped to mould 
into an instrument of absolutism became its most determined 
opponent. It is unnecessary to give more than a passing mention 
to the legend according to which Constantine, smitten with 
leprosy after the execution of Crispus and Fausta, received 
absolution and baptism from Silvester 1 . and by his Donation 
to the bishop of Rome laid the foundation of the temporal 
power of the papacy (see Donation of Constantine). 

The political system of Constantine was the final result of 
a process wliich, though it had lasted as long as the empire, had 
assumed a marked form under Aurehan. It was Aurelian who 
surrounded the imperial person with oriental pomp, wearing the 
diadem and the jewelled robe, and assuming the style of dominus 
and even deus, who assimilated Italy to the condition of the 
provinces and gave official furtherance to the economic process 
by which a regime of status replaced a regime of contract. 
Diocletian endeavoured to secure the new despotism against 
military usurpation by an elaborate system of co-regency with 
two lines of succession, beanng the names of Joint and Herctdti, 
but maintained by adoption and not by hereditary succession. 
This artificial system was destroyed by Constantine, who 
established djmastic absolutism in favour of his own family, 
the gms Flavia^ evidence of whose cult is found both in Italy 
and in Africa. To form a court he created a new official aristo- 
cracy to replace the senatorial order, which the military emperors 
of the 3rd century a.d. had reduced to practical insignificance. 
Upon this aristocracy he showered titles and distinctions, such as 
the revised patriciate, which carried with them the coveted 
immunity from fiscal burdens. ^ As the senate was now a 
quantiU negUgeable, Constantine could afford to readmit its 
members freely to the career of provincial administration, which 
had been almost closed to them since the reign of Gallicnus, and 
to accord to it certain empty privileges such as the free election 
of quaestors and praetors, while on the other hand the right of 
the senator to be tried by his peers was taken away and he was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the provincial governor. 

In the administration of the empire Constantine completed 
the work of Diocletian by effecting the separation of civil from 
military functions. Under him the praefecti praetorio cease 
entirely to perform military duties and become the heads of the 

^ The watchwoid Quid esi imperatori cum ecclesta? belongs to a 
late^eriod. 

® These titles were so freely bestowed that in a.d. ^26 Constantine 
fotmd it necessary m the interest of the treasury to enact that the 
fiscal immunity which they carried sliould no longer be hereditary. 


civil administration! m6re especially in the matter of jurisdiction : 
in 331 tbeii^ decisions were made final and no appeal to the 
emperor was permitted. The civil governors of the provinces 
{vtami and pmesides) had no coni^ of the milita^ forces, 
which were commanded by duces ; and not content with the 
security against usurpation which was afforded by this division 
of power, Constantine employed comius who formed a large 
element in the official aristocracy to supervise and report Upon 
their conduct of affairs (see Count), as well as an army of so- 
called agentes in rebus who, under colour of inspecting the Im- 
perial posting service, carried on a wholesale system of espionage. 
In the organimtion of the army the creation of a field force 
{comiiatenses) beside the permanent frontiei>garrisons {limiianei) 
was probably the work of Diocletian ; to Constantine is due the 
creation of the great commands under the magistri pediium 
and eqmium. He also introduced the practice, afterwards 
I increasingly common, of placing barbarians, especially Germans, 

I in posts of high responsibility. 

The organization of society in strictly hereditary corporations 
or professions was no doubt partly completed before the accession 
of Constantine ; but his legislation contributed to rivet the 
fetters which bound each individual to the caste from which he 
sprang. Such onginales are .mentioned in Constantine’s earliest 
laws, and in 332 the hereditary status of the agricultural calonus 
was recognized and enforced . Above all, the municipal decuriones 
on whom the responsibihty for raising taxation rested saw every 
avenue of escape closed against them. In 326 they were for- 
bidden to acquire immunity by joining the ranks of the Christian 
clergy. It was the interest of the government by such means 
to secure the regular payment of the heavy fiscal burdens both 
in money and in kind which had been laid on the subjects of 
the empire by Diocletian and were certainly not diminished by 
Constantine. One of our ancient authorities speaks of him as 
having been for ten years an excellent ruler, for twelve a robber 
and for ten a spendthrift, and he was constantly forced to have 
recourse to fresh exactions m order to enrich his favourites and 
to carry out such extravagant projects as the building of a new 
capital. To him are due the taxes known as collado glebalis, 
levied on the estates of senators, and collatio lusiralis, levied on 
the profits of trade. 

In general legislation the reign of Constantine was a time of 
feverish activity. Nearly tliree hundred of his enactments 
are preserved to us in the Codes, especially that of Theodosius. 
They display a genuine desire for reform and distinct traces of 
Christian influence, e,g, in their humane provisions as to the 
treatment of prisoners and slaves and the penalties imposed 
on offences against morality. Nevertheless they are in many 
instances singularly crude in conception as well as turgid in style, 
and were manifestly drafted by official rhetoricians rather than 
by trained legists. Like Diocletian, Constantine believed that 
the time had come for society to be remodelled by the fiat of 
despotic authority, and it is significant that from henceforth 
we meet with the undisguised assertion that the will of the 
emperor, in whatever form expressed, is the sole fountain of 
law. Constantine, in fact, embodies the spirit of absolute 
authority which, both in church and state, was to prevail for 
many centuries. 

AuiHORiTtEs. — The principal ancient sources for the life of Con- 
stantine are the biography of Eusebius, which is, however, partial 
and untrustworthy owing to the ecclesiastical bias of its author 
(whose Ecclesiastical History is also of importance), the tract de 
movHhus persecutofum ascribed to Lactantius, the orations of the 
Panegyricif Nos. vi.-x,, the second book of the history of Zosimus 
(which 13 written from the pagan standpoint), the so-called Bxcerpta 
V ale sxana and the writings of Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. The 
laws of Constantmc contained in the Qodex Theodosianus have been 
treated chronologically by Otto ,K. Seeck, ZcHschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung {Romamsche Ahieilung)^ x. p i. ff. and 177 ff. Amongst 
modem books may be namety . C. F Manso, Das Leben Constantins 
des Grossen (1817), Jacob Eurqkhardt, pifi Zeit Constaniins des 
Grossen (and ed., 1880), H. Schiller, Geschuhte der^fdmisohen Kaiser- 
zeity li. 2, 164 ff. (1887), and above all Seeck, GfiscMchU des Unter- 
gangs der antiken WeUy vol. i. (2ad ed., 1897). For a short account 
m English C, H. Firth’s Constantine the Great (1905) may be 
consulted. (H. S. J.) 
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CoNSTANtm® II. (3i7'-34o), son of Constantine the Great, 
Roman emperor (337-340), was born at Arelate (Arles) in 
February 317. On the ist of March in the same year he was 
created Caesar^ and was consul in 320, 321, 324 and 329. The 
fifth anniversary of his Caesarship was celebrated by the pane* 
gyrist Na 25 ajrius (q.v,\ He gained the aedit of the victories of 
his generals over the Alamanni (331, for which he received the 
title Alamannicus), and over the Goths (332). From 335 he 
administered tlie Gallic portion of the empire as Caesar till his 
father's death (22nd of May 337). On the gth of September in 
the same year he assumed the title of Augustus, together with 
his brothers Constans and Constantius, and in 338 a meeting 
was held at Viminiacum, on the borders of Pannonia, to arrange 
the distribution of the empire. In accordance with the arrange- 
ments made by his father, Constantine received Britain, Spain 
and the (iauls ; Pontus, Asia, the East, and Egypt fell to 
Constantius ; Africa, Pannonia and the Italics to the youngest 
brotlier Constans, whose dominions were further increased by 
the addition of Macedonia, Dalmatia and Thrace, originally 
intended for Delmatius, a nephew of Constantine I. and one of 
the victims of the general massacre of that emperor’s kinsmen. 
By virtue of his seniority, Constantine claimed a kind of control 
over his brothers. Constans, an ambitious youth encouraged 
by intriguing advisers, declined to submit ; and Constantme, 
jealous of his prerogatives and dissatisfied with his share in 
the empire, demanded from Constans the cession of Africa and 
equal authority m Italy. After protracted but unavailing 
negotiations, Constantine in 340 invaded Italy. He had advanced 
as far as Aquileia, when he fell into an ambuscade and lost 
his life. His body was thrown into the little river Alsa, but 
subsequently recovered and buried with royal honours. 

See Zosimus ii. xii. ; Aurelius Victor, Eptt. 41 ; Eu»ebius, X^tta 
Constantini, iv. ; O. Seeck in Pauly-Wwsowa's RealencyclopddWy 
IV. pt. I (1900) ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall^ ch. 18, 

Constantine III., son of the emperor Heraclius (d. 641) by 
his first wife Eudocia, succeeded his father as joint-emperor 
with Heracleonas, the son of Heraclius by his second wife 
Martina. Court intrigues nearly led to a civil war, which was 
prevented by the death of Constantine (May 641), after a brief 
reign of 103 days. He was supposed to have been poisoned by 
order of his step-mother Martina. 

Constantine IV. Pogonaius (the bearded ”), son of Constans 
IT., was empetor from 668 to 685. After his father’s death he 
set out for Sicily, where an Armenian named Mizizius had been 
declared emperor. Having defeated and put the usurper to 
death, he returned to the capital. For six years (672-677^ the 
Arabs under the caliph Moawiya (see Caliphate) besieged 
Constantinople, but the ravages caused amongst them by the 
so-called Greek fire,” heavy losses by land and sea, and the 
inroads of the Christian Mardaites (or Maronites, q,v.) of Mount 
Lebanon, obliged Moawiya to make peace and agree to pay 
tribute for thirty years. I’he attacks of the Slavs and Avars 
upon Thcssalonica were heroically repulsed by the inhabitants. 
But Constantine, exhausted by the war with the Arabs, was 
unable to prevent the Bulgars, a tribe of Finno-Ugrian race, 
from crossing the Danube and settling in the district where 
their name still survives. The Bulgarian kingdom was established 
under its first king Isperich in 679. The tribute paid by the 
Arabs was used to purchase the good will of the new settlers. 
In order to restore peace in the church, Constantine summoned 
an ecumenical council (the sixth) at Constantinople, which held 
its sittings from the 7th of November 680 to the 16th of 
September 681. The result was the condemnation of the 
Monothelites and a recognition of the doctrine that two wills, 
neither opposed nor intermingled, were united in the person 
of Christ, in accordance with his twofold nature (see under 
Constantinople, Councils of). 

Constantine V. Copronymus (Gr. K< 5 irpos), son of I-eo III. 
the iconoclast, was emperor 740-775. Immediately after his 
accession, while he was engaged in a campaign against the Arabs, 
his brother-in-law, an Armenian named Artayasdus, a supporter 
of the image-worshippers, had been proclaimed emperor, and 


it was not till the end of 743 that Constantine re-entered Con- 
stantinople. When he felt his position secure, he determined 
to settle the religious controversy once for all. In 754 he 
assembled at the palace of Hiereion 338 bishops, by whom the 
worship of images was forbidden as opposed to all Christian 
doctrine and a curse pronounced upon all those who upheld it. 
But in spite of tlie severity with which the resolution was en- 
forced, the resistance to iconoclasm continued, chiefly owing 
to the attitude of the monks, who exercised great influence over 
the common people. A vigorous campaign against monahticism 
took place ; the monasteries were closed, and many of them 
pulled down or converted into barracks , monks and nuns 
were compelled to marry, and exiled in large numbers to Cyprus ; 
the literary and artistic treasures were sold for the lienefit of the 
imperial treasury. One of the most important results of the 
struggle was the defection of the pope, who sought and obtained 
protection from Pippin, king of the Franks. All attempts to 
induce Pippin to throw over his new protege failed, and from 
this time onward the nominal dependence of Rome and the 
papacy on emperors at Constantinople ceased. Constantine 
has been described by the orthodox historians of his lime as a 
monster of iniquity ; but, in spite of the harshness and occasional 
cruelty with which he treated his religious opponents, for which 
an excuse may be found in the obstinate fanaticism of the monks, 
it is now generally admitted that he was one of the most capable 
rulers who ever occupied the Byzantine throne. lie restored 
the aqueduct built by Valens and destroyed by the barbarians 
in the reign of Heraclius, re-peopled Constantinople (after it 
had l>een devastated by a great plague) and some of the cities 
of Thrace, revived commercial prospienty, and carried on a 
number of wars, in which, on the whole, he was successful, 
against the Arabs, Slavs and Bulgarians. In the year of his 
death he set out on an expedition against the last-named, but 
a violent attack of fever obliged him to discontinue his journey. 
He died on board his fleet on his way home. 

Constantine VI., grandson of Constantine V., was emperor 
780-797. At ten years of age he succeeded his father, Leo IV., 
under the guardianship of his mother Irene (q.v.)^ who held the 
reins of government for ten years. In 782 the Arabs under 
Harun al-Rashid penetrated as far as the Bosporus, and exacted 
an annual tribute as the price of an inglorious peace (see 
Caliphate, § C, 3 ad fin,). Even when Constantme came of age, 
Irene practically retained the supreme power At length 
Constantine had her arrested, but foolishly pardoned her shortly 
afterwards. Disastrous campaigns against the Bulgarians and 
Arabs afforded her an opportunity of rousing the contempt and 
hatred of the people against their ruler. On his return to 
Constantinople, Constantine managed to escape to the Asiatic 
coast, but being brought back practically by force he was seized 
and blinded. According to some, he died on the same day ; 
according to others, he survived for several years. With 
Constantine VI. the Syrian (Isaurian) dynasty became extinct. 

See Theophanes, and the bio|sn*aphies of the patriaich Tarasius 
and Theotlorc of Studium , also F. C Schlosser, Geschtchte der 
bildersitirmenden Katser des ostfomtschen Heichs (Frankfurt am 
Mam, 1812) , other works s v. Irene 

Constantine VIL Porphyrogemtus (Gr. Porphyrogennetos, 

born in the purple ”) (905-959), East Roman emperor, author 
and patron of literature, was the son of Leo VI. tlie Wise. 
Though nominally emperor from 912-959, it was not until 
945 that Constantine could really be called sole ruler. During this 
period he had been practically excluded from all real share m the 
government by ambitious relatives. Though wanting in strength 
of will, Constantine possessed intelligence and many otlier good 
qualities, and his reign on the whole was not unsatisfactory. 
He was poisoned by his son Romanus in 959. Constantine was 
a painter and a patron of art, a literary man and a patron of 
literature ; and herein consists his real importance, since it is 
to works written by or directly inspired by him that we are 
indebted for our chief knowledge of his times. He was the 
author or inspirer of several works of considerable length, (i^ 
De Thematihus, an account of the military districts (Tliemata) 
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of the empire during the time of Justinian; chiefly borrowed 
from Hierocles and Stephanus of Byzantium. (2) De admini* 
strando tmperio, an account of the condition of the empire, 
and an exposition of the author’s view of government, written 
for the use of bis son Romahus ; it also contains most valuable 
information as to the condition and history of various foreign 
nations with which the Byzantine empire had been brought into 
contact on the east, west and north. (3) De cerimoniis aulae 
Byzantinae, which describes the customs of the Eastern Church 
and court. (4) A life of Basilius L, his grandfather, based on 
the work of Genesius. (5) Two treatises on military subjects are 
attributed to him ; one on tactics, which, as the title shows, 
was really written by his grandson Constantine VIII., the other 
a description of the different methods of fighting in fashion 
amongst different peoples. (6) A speech on the despatch of an 
image of Christ to Abgar, king of Edessa, Of works under- 
taken by his instructions the most important were the Encyclo- 

f iaedic Excerpts from all available treatises on various branches of 
earning (i) Historical in 53 sections, each devoted to a special 
subject ; of these the sections De legationibus, De vtrtuHbus et 
vitiiSy De sententiisy De insidiis, have been wholly or partly 
preserved. (2) Basilica, a compilation from the different parts 
of the Justinian Corpus Juris, subsequently the text-book for 
the study of law. (3) Geoponica, agricultural treatises, for which 
see Geoponici and Bassus, Cassianus. (4) latrica, a medical 
handbook compiled by one Theophanes Nonnus, chiefly from 
Oribasius. (5) Htppiatricay on veterinary surgery, the connexion 
of which with Constantine is, however, disputed. (6) Htstona 
anintalium, a compilation from the epitome of Aristotle's work 
on the subject by Aristophanes of Byzantium, with additions 
from other writers such as Aelian and Timotheus of Gaza. 

On Constautme VII generally the most important woik is A 
Rambaufl, U Empire grec an dtxti^me sidcle (1870) ; sec also 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 5^, and G Finlay, Hist, of Greece, 11. 
29.'! (1877) Many of his works will be found in , Patrblogta 

Graeca, cix , cxii., exm ; for editions of the rest, C. Krumbacher, 
Geschichto der bysanlitn'^chen Literatur (1897), and the aiticle 
by Cohn in Pauly - Wissowa's Fealencyclopddte der dasstschen 
AUertumswissenschaft (igoo) should be consulted The former 
contains a valuable note on the “ Gothic Christmas " described 
in detail in the De unmonns , see also Bury in Eng Htd. Rev, xxu. 
(1907) 

Constantine VIII. This title is given by Gibbon to the son 
of Romanus I. Lccapenus, one of the colleagues of Constantine 
VI I, Porphyrogenitu.s, but it is now generally bestowed upon 
Constantine, the brother and colleague of Ba.sil 11 . from 976-1025, 
sole ruler 1025-1028. An absolute contrast to his brother, he 
gave himself up to a life of pleasure and allowed the administra- 
tion to fall into the hands of six eunuchs. 

Constantine IX. MammachuSy emperor 1042-1054, owed his 
elevation to an old admirer, Zoe, the widow of Romanus III. 
Argyrus (1028-1034) and oi Michael IV. the Paphlagonian (1034 - 
1041), who, after the brief reign of Mii'hael V. Calaphates 
(December T04i-April 1042), was proclaimed empress with her 
sister, Theodora. Quarrels broke out between the sisters, and, 
in order to secure her position, Zoe married Constantine, with 
whom she shaied the throne till her death in 1050. In his old 
age Constantine, who had once been a famous warrior, utterly 
neglected the defences of the empire and reduced his army by 
disbanding 50,000 of his best troops ; on the other hand, he spent 
extravagant sums on luxuries and the erection of magnificent 
buildings. Rebellions broke out at home and abroad ; the 
Normans conquered Lombardy, which subsequently (1055) 
became the duchy of Apulia, and thus Italy was lost to the 
empire ; the Petchenegs (Patzinaks) crossed the Danube and 


attacked Thrace t^nd Macedenia ; and the Sdjuk Turks made 
their appearance on the Armenian frontier. 

Constantine X. Ducas, emperor 1059-1067, succeeded Isaac I. 
Comnenus {q*v). But the choice was not justified, for Con- 
stantine, who as the friend and minister of Isaac had shown 
himself a capable statesman and financier, proved incompetent 
as an emperor. He devoted himself to philosophical trifling, 
petty administrative and judicial details, while his craze for 
economy developed into avarice. He reduced the army, cut down 
the soldiers’ pay, failed to keep up the supply of war material, 
and neglected the frontier fortresses at a time when the Seljuk 
Turks were pressing hard upon the eastern portion of the empire. 
Alp Arslan, the successor of Toghrul Beg, overran Armenia in 
10^, and destroyed its capital Ani, The Magyars occupied 
Belgrade, the Petchenegs (Patzinaks) continued their inroa^, 
and in 1065 the Uzes (called by the Greeks Comani), a Turkish 
tribe from the shores of the Euxine, crossed the Danube in vast 
numbers, ravaged Thrace and Macedonia, and penetrated as 
far as Thessalonica. The empire was only saved by an outbreak 
of plague amongst the invaders and the bravery of the Bulgarian 
peasants. In the year before Constantine’s death the remnant 
of the Byzantine possessions m Italy was finally lost to the 
empire, and the chief town, Bari, taken by the Normans. 

For the later Coimtantines references to general authorities will 
be found under Roman Empire, Later , see also Caliphate and 
Seljuks foi the wars of the period. 

CONSTANTINE [Flavius Claudius Constantinus], usuq^er 
in Britain, Gaul and Spain (a.d. 407-410) during the reign of 
Honorius, was a common soldier, invested with the purple by 
his comrades in Britain by reason of his alleged descent from 
Constantine the Great. He at once crossed over to Bononia 
(Boulogne), and with the support of the Gallic troops soon made 
himself master of the country as far as the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
established his capital at Arelate (Arles). In Spam two kinsmen 
of Honorius, who offered considerable resistance, were finally 
defeated by Constans, the son of Constantine. The downfall 
of btilicho caused an alteration in the policy of Honorius, who, 
hard pressed by the barbarians, pardoned Constantine, recognized 
him as joint ruler, and permitted him to confer the title of Caesar 
upon Constans. This gave Constantine his opportunity. With a 
large army he marched into Italy, avowedly to assist Honorius, 
in reality with the intention of making himself ruler of the West. 
But his plans were upset by the revolt of Gerontius. This 
capable general, who had been appointed commander in Spam 
during the absence of Constans on a visit to his father, indignant 
at being superseded, set up one of his own adherents as emperor, 
invaded Gaul, and put Constans to death at Vienna (Vienne). 
He then besieged Constantine himself in Arelate, but the advance 
of an Italian army under Constantius and Ulfilas forced him to 
retire. The generals of Honorius themselves continued the siege 
and completely defeated a body of German troops on their way 
to assist Constantine. The latter, seeing that further resistance 
was useless, took refuge in a church, laid down the imperial 
insignia, took orders as a priest, and surrendered the city on 
condition that his life should be spared. He and his younger 
son Julian were sent to Honorius, by whose orders they were 
put to death on the way to Ravenna. The revolt of Constantine 
materially influenced the subsequent history of Britain, since 
the virtual abandonment by Honorius of any claim to sovereignty 
over it cleared the way for the Saxon conquest of the island. 

See Zosimus v. ad fin. and vi. ; Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, 
IX II foil. ; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ed. J. B. Bury, pp, 272, 340. 
502 , E A. Freeman, " Tyrants of Britain, Gaul ana Spain ” in 
English Historical Review, i. (1886) ; O. Seeck in Pauly-wissowa’s 
Realencyclopddie, iv. pt. i (1900), 
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